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PREFACE. 


1"*  EW  subjects  have  of  late  years  more  employed  the  pens  of  every  class  of  critics,  than  the  im- 
provement of  the  Englisli  Language.  The  greatest  abilities  in  the  nation  have  been  exerted  in 
cultivating  and  reforming  it ;  nor  have  a  thousand  minor  critics  been  wanting  to  add  their  mite 
of  amendment  to  their  native  tongue.  Johnson,  whose  large  mind  and  just  taste  made  him  ca- 
pable of  enriching  and  adorning  the  Language  with  original  composition,  has  condescended  to  the 
drudgery  of  disentangling,  explaining,  and  arranging  it,  and  left  a  lasting  monument  of  his  abi- 
lity, labour,  and  patience  ;  and  Dr.  Lowth,  the  politest  scholar  of  the  age,  has  veiled  his  superi- 
ority in  his  short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar.  The  ponderous  folio  has  gravely  vindicat- 
ed the  rights  of  analogy ;  and  the  light  ephemera!  sheet  of  news  has  corrected  errors  in  Gram- 
mar, as  well  as  in  Politics,  by  slyly  marking  them  in  Italics. 

Nor  has  the  improvement  stopped  here.  While  Johnson  and  Lowth  have  been  insensibly  ope- 
rating on  the  orthography  and  construction  of  our  Language,  its  pronunciation  has  not  been  ne- 
glected. The  importance  of  a  consistent  and  regular  pronunciation  was  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked ;  and  the  want  of  this  consistency  and  regularity  has  induced  several  ingenious  men  to 
endeavour  at  reformation  ;  who,  by  exhibiting  the  regularities  of  pronunciation,  and  pointing 
out  its  analogies,  have  reclaimed  some  words  that  were  not  irrecoverably  fixed  in  a  wrong  sound 
and  prevented  others  from  being  perverted  by  ignorance  or  caprice. 

Among  those  writers  who  deserve  the  first  praise  on  this  subject,  is  Mr.  Elphinston  ;  who,  in  his 
Principles  of  the  English  Language,  has  reduced  the  chaos  to  a  system ;  and,  by  a  deep  investiga- 
tion of  the  analogies  of  our  tongue,  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  just  and  regular  pronunciation. 
After  him.  Dr.  Kenrick  contributed  a  portion  of  improvement  by  his  Rhetorical  Dictionary  •  in 
which  the  words  are  divided  into  syllables  as  they  are  pronounced,  and  figures  placed  over 
the  vowels,  to  indicate  their  different  sounds.  But  this  gentleman  has  rendered  his  Dictionary  ex 
tremely  imperfect,  by  entirely  omitting  a  great  number  of  words  of  doubtful  and  diflUcult  pronun- 
ciation— those  very  words  for  which  a  Dictionary  of  this  kind  would  be  most  consulted. 

To  him  succeeded  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  not  only  divided  the  words  into  syllables,  and  placed  fi- 
gures over  the  vowels  as  Dr.  Kenrick  had  done,  but,  by  spelling  these  syllables  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced, seemed  to  complete  the  idea  of  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and  to  leave  but  little  expec- 
tation of  future  improvement.  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Sheridan's  Dictionary 
is  greatly  superior  to  every  other  that  preceded  it ;  and  his  method  of  conveying  the  sound  of 
words,  by  spelling  them  as  they  are  pronounced,  is  highly  rational  and  useful. — But  here  since- 
rity obliges  me  to  stop.  The  numerous  instances  I  have  given  of  impropriety,  inconsistency,  and 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  analogies  of  the  Language,  sufficiently  show  how  imperfect*  I  think 
his  Dictionary  is  upon  the  whole,  and  what  ample  room  was  left  for  attempting  another  thatmio'ht 
better  answer  the  purpose  of  a  Guide  to  Pronunciation. 

The  last  writer  on  this  subject  is  Mr.  Nares,  who,  in  his  Elements  of  OrthiJepy,  has  shown  a 
clearness  of  method  and  an  extent  of  observation  which  deserve  the  highest  encomiums.  His 
Preface  alone  proves  him  an  elegant  writer,  as  well  as  a  philosophical  observer  of  Language  •  and 
his  Alphabetical  Index,  referring  near  five  thousand  words  to  the  rules  for  pronouncing  them  is 
a  new  and  useful  method  of  treating  the  subject;  but  he  seems,  on  many  occasions,  to  have  mis- 
taken the  best  usage,  and  to  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  first  principles  of  pronunciation. 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  of  my  rivals  and  competitors,  and  I  hope  without 
envy  or  self-conceit.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  policy  in  me  to  have  been  silent  on  this  head 
for  fear  of  putting  the  Public  in  mind  that  others  have  written  on  the  subject  as  well  as  myself' 
but  this  is  a  narrow  policy,  which,  under  the  colour  of  tenderness  to  others,  is  calculated  to  raise 
ourselves  at  their  expense.  A  writer  who  is  conscious  he  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Public 
(and  unless  he  is  thus  conscious  he  ought  not  to  write)  must  not  only  wish  to  be  compared  with 
those  who  have  gone  before  him,  but  will  promote  the  comparison,  by  informing  his  readers  what 
others  have  done,  and  on  what  he  founds  his  pretensions  to  a  preference ;  and  if  this  be  done 
vdth  fairness  and  without  acrimony,  it  can  be  no  more  inconsistent  with  modesty,  than  it  is  with 
honesty  and  plain  dealing. 

The  work  I  have  ofl'erea  on  the  subject  has,  I  hope,  added  something  to  the  publick  stock  :  it 
not  only  exhibits  the  principles  of  pronunciation  on  a  more  extensive  plan  than  others  have  done 
divides  the  words  into  syllables,  and  marks  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  like  Dr.  Kennck,  spells  Che 
words  as  they  are  pronounced  like  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  directs  the  inspector  to  the  rule  by  the  word 
like  Mr  Nares  ;  but,  where  words  are  subject  to  difierent  pronunciations,  it  shows  the  reasons 
from  analogy  for  each,  produces  authorities  for  one  side  and  the  other,  and  points  out  the  pronun- 
ciation which  is  preferable.  In  short,  I  have  endeavoured  to  unite  the  science  of  Mr.  Elphinston, 
the  method  of  Mr.  Nares,  and  the  general  utility  of  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  and,  to  add  to  these  ad  van* 
tages,  have  given  critical  observations  on  such  words  as  are  subject  to  a  diversity  of  pronuncia- 
tion, and  have  invited  the  inspector  to  decide  according  to  analogy  and  the  best  usage. 

But  to  all  works  of  this  kind  there  lies  a  formidable  objection  ;  which  is,   that  the  pronuncLa- 

V*  ^S.f  "'"''P'?'.^?-  ^Z^'  ^^?'  P^'  ^^^'  *^*-  *^-'  ^'^'  ^8".  530;  and  the  words  A>,um€.  CoUect,  Covdou,.  Dona- 
^vt,  Sphtmera,  Satuty,  &e.  and  the  inseparable  preposition  .Cfj.  i.u<«;«uiM.  i>vna- 
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tion  of  a  Laneuat^e  is  necessarily  indefinite  and  fugitive,  and  that  all  endeavours  to  deline- 
ate or  settle  it  are  viiin.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Grammar,  prefixed  to  his  Dictionary,  says: 
"  Most  of  the  writers  of  English  Grammar  have  given  long  tables  of  words  pronounced  other- 
wise than  they  are  written  ;  and  seem  not  sufficiently  to  have  considered,  that,  of  English,  as  of 
all  living  tongues,  there  ir,  a  double  pronunciation  ;  one,  cursory  and  colloquial ;  the  other,  regu- 
lar and  solemn.  The  cursory  pronunciation  is  always  vague  and  uncertain,  being  made  difi'erent, 
in  different  mouths,  by  negligence,  unskilfulness,  or  affectation.  The  solemn  pronunciation, 
though  by  no  means  immutable  and  permanent,  is  yet  always  les3  remote  from  the  orthography, 
and  less  liable  to  capricious  innovation.  They  have,  however,  generally  formed  their  tables  ac- 
cording to  the  cursory  speech  of  those  with  whon-i  they  happened  to  converse,  and,  concluding 
that  the  whole  nation  combines  to  vitiate  language  in  one  manner,  have  often  established  the  jar- 
gon of  the  lowest  of  the  people  as  the  model  of  speech.  For  pronunciation  the  best  general  rule 
is,  to  consider  those  as  the  most  elegant  speakers  wlio  deviate  least  from  the  written  words." 

Without  any  derogation  from  the  character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  in  these 
observations  we  do  not  perceive  that  justness  and  accuracy  of  thinking  for  which  he  is  so  remark- 
able. It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  him,  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  exclude  all  possibi- 
lity of  conveying  the  actual  pronunciation  of  many  words  that  depart  manifestly  from  their  or- 
thography, or  of  those  that  are  written  alike,  and  pronounced  differently  :  and  inversely.  He 
has  marked  these  differences  with  great  propriety  himself,  in  many  places  of  his  Dictionary ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  extend  these  remarks  farther.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  he 
could  suppose,  that,  because  the  almost  imperceptible  glances  of  colloquial  pronunciation  were  not 
to  be  caught  and  described  by  the  pi-n,  that  the  very  perceptible  difference  between  the  initial  ac- 
cented syllables  of  money  and  wionifor,  or  the  final  unaccented  syllable  oi  finite  and  infinite,  could 
not  be  sufficiently  marked  upon  paper.  Cannot  we  show  that  cellar,  a  vault,  and  seller,  one  who 
sells,  have  exactly  the  same  sound  ;  or  that  the  monosyllableyiitt,  and  the  first  syllable  of  fulmin- 
ate, are  sounded  differently,  because  there  are  some  words  in  which  solemnity  will  authorize  a 
different  shade  of  pronunciation  from  familiarity  ?  Besides,  that  colloquial  pronunciation  which 
is  perfect,  is  so  much  the  language  of  solemn  speaking,  that,  perhaps,  there  is  no  more  difference 
than  between  the  same  picture  painted  to  be  viewed  near  and  at  a  distance.  The  symmetry  in 
both  is  exactly  the  same  ;  and  the  distinction  lies  only  in  the  colouring.  Tlie  English  Language, 
in  this  respect,  seems  to  have  a  great  superiority  over  the  French,  which  pronounces  many  letters 
in  the  poetic  and  solemn  style,  that  are  wholly  silent  in  the  prosaic  and  famliar.  But  if  a  so- 
lemn and  familiar  pronunciation  really  exists  in  our  language,  is  it  not  the  business  of  a  gram- 
rasrian  to  mark  both  ?  And  if  he  cannot  point  out  the  precise  sound  of  unaccented  syllableB,  (for 
these  only  are  liable  to  obscurity,)  he  niay,  at  least,  give  those  sounds  which  approach  the  nearest, 
and  by  this  means  become  a  little  more  useful  than  those  who  so  liberally  leave  every  thing  to 
the  ear  and  taste  of  the  speaker. 

The  truth  is.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  had  a  confused  idea  of  the  distinctness  and  indistinct- 
ness with  which,  on  solemn  or  familiar  occasions,  we  sometimes  pronounce  the  unaccented  vow- 
els ;  and  with  respect  to  these,  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  remarks  are  not  entirely  without  foun- 
dation. The  English  Language,  with  respect  to  its  pronunciation,  is  evidently  divisible  into  ac- 
cented and  unaccented  sounds.  The  accented  syllables,  by  being  pronounced  with  greater  force 
than  the  unaccented,  have  their  vowels  as  clearly  and  distinctly  sounded  as  any  given  note  in 
music;  while  the  unaccented  vowels,  for  want  of  the  stress,  are  apt  to  slide  into  an  obscurity  of 
sound,  which,  though  sufficiently  distinguishable  to  the  ear,  cannot  be  so  definitely  marked  out  to 
the  eye  by  other  sounds  as  those  vowels  that  arc  under  the  accent.  Thus  some  of  the  vowels, 
when  neither  under  the  accent,  nor  closed  by  a  consonant,  have  a  longer  or  a  shorter,  an  opener 
or  a  closer  sound,  according  to  the  solemnity  or  familiarity,  the  deliberation  er  rapidity  of  our  de- 
livery. This  will  be  perceived  in  the  sound  of  the  e  in  emotion,*  of  tiio  o  in  obedience,  and  of  the 
u  in  monument.  In  the  hasty  pronunciation  of  commo.'i  speaking,  the  e  in  emotion  is  often 
shortened,  as  if  spelt  im-mo-tio?i ;  the  o  in  obedience  shortened  and  obscured,  as  if  written  ub-be-di- 
ence ;  and  the  u  in  m.onumctit  changed  into  e,  as  if  written  mon-ne-m^nt  i  while  the  deliberate  and 
elegant  sound  of  these  vowels  is  the  long  open  sound  they  have,  when  the  accent  is  on  them,  in 
equal,  over,  and  unit:  but  a,  when  unaccented,  .seems  to  iiave  no  such  diversity;  it  has  generally 
a  short  obscure  sound,  whether  ending  a  syllable,  or  closed  by  a  consonant.  Thus  the  a  in  ab'e 
has  its  definite  and  distinct  sound  ;  but  the  same  letter  in  tolerable  f  goes  into  an  obscure  indefi- 
nite sound  approaching  the  short  u ;  nor  can  any  solemnity  or  deliberation  give  it  the  long  open 
sound  it  has  in  the  first  word.  Thus,  by  distinguishing  vowels  into  their  accented  and  unaccent- 
ed sounds,  we  are  enabled  to  see  clearly  what  Dr.  Johnson  saw  but  obscurely  ;  and  by  this  dis- 
tinction entirely  to  answer  the  objection. 

Equally  indefinite  and  uncertain  is  his  general  rule,  tliai  those  are  to  be  considered  as  the  most 
elegant  speakers  who  deviate  least  from  the  written  words.  It  is  certain,  where  custom  is  equal, 
this  ought  to  take  place ;  and  if  the  whole  body  of  respectable  English  speakers  were  equally  di- 
vided in  their  pronunciation  of  the  word  busy,  one  half  pronouncing  it  bew-xc,\  and  the  other 
half  bix-Ke,  that  the  former  ought  to  be  accounted  the  most  elegant  speakers  ;  but  till  this  be  tli£ 

•  Sw  the  wonis  Collect,  Commend,  Dtspatch,  VornffUck,  Kffiice,  Occarion. 
t  I'lSucyj:!*,  No.  88,  Hit.  t  Principles,  No.  17b. 
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CQ39,  the  latter  pronunciation,  though  a  gross  deviation  from  orthography,  will  still  be  esteem- 
ed the  more  elegant.  Dr.  Johnson's  general  rule,  therefore,  can  only  take  place  where  custom 
has  not  plainly  decided  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  English  Language,  its  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation are  so  widely  ditferent,  that  Dr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Jones  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  in 
their  Treatises  on  Spelling,  that  all  words  which  can  be  sounded  different  ways  must  be  written 
according  to  that  sound  which  is  most  distant  from  the  true  pronunciation  ;  and  consequently,  in 
such  a  Language,  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  must  be  of  essential  use. 

But  still  it  may  be  objected  to  such  an  undertaking,  that  the  fluctuation  of  pronunciation  is  so 
great  as  to  render  all  attempts  to  settle  it  useless.  What  will  it  avail  us,  it  may  be  said,  to  know 
the  pronunciation  of  the  present  day,  if  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  altered  ?  And  how  are  we  to 
know  even  what  the  present  pronunciation  is,  when  the  same  words  are  often  differently  pronounced 
by  different  speakers,  and  those,  perhaps,  of  equal  numbers  and  reputation  ?  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  the  fluctuation  of  our  Language,  with  respect  to  its  pronunciation,  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.*  Except  a  very  few  single  words,  which  are  generally  noticed  in  the 
following  Dictionary,  and  the  words  where  e  comes  before  r,  followed  by  another  consonant,  aq 
tnerchant,  tervice,  &c.  the  pronunciation  of  th9  Language  is  probably  in  the  same  state  in  which 
it  was  a  century  ago  ;  and  had  the  same  attention  been  then  paid  to  it  as  now,  it  is  not  likely  even 
that  change  would  have  happened.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  those  words  which  are 
differently  pronounced  by  different  speakers :  if  the  analogies  of  the  Language  Lad  been  better 
understood,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  so  many  wo:ds  in  polite  usage  would  have  a  diversity 
of  pronunciation,  which  is  at  once  so  ridiculous  and  embarrassing ;  nay,  perhaps  it  may  be  with  con- 
fidence asserted,  that  if  the  analogies  of  the  Language  were  sufficiently  known,  and  so  near  at 
hand  as  to  be  applicable,  on  inspection,  to  every  word,  that  not  only  many  words  which  are  wa- 
vering between  contrary  usages  would  be  settled  in  their  true  sound,  but  that  many  words,  which 
are  fvxed  by  custom  to  an  improper  pronunciation,  would  by  degrees  grow  regular  and  analogi- 
cal ;  and  those  which  are  so  already  would  be  secured  in  their  purity  by  a  knowledge  of  their 
regularity  and  analogy. 

But  the  utility  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not  confined  to  those  parts  of  language  where  the  im- 
propriety is  gross  and  palpable :  besides  such  imperfections  in  pronunciation  as  disgust  every  ear 
not  accustomed  to  them,  there  are  a  thousand  insensible  deviations,  in  the  more  minute  parts  of 
language,  as  the  unaccented  syllable  may  be  called,  which  do  not  strike  the  ear  so  forcibly  as  to 
mark  any  direct  impropriety  in  particular  words,  but  cccasion  only  such  a  general  imperfection  as 
gives  a  bad  impression  upon  the  whole.  Speakers,  with  these  imperfections,  pass  very  well  in 
common  conversation  ;  but  when  they  are  required  to  pronounce  with  emphasis,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  be  more  distinct  and  definite  in  their  uttersnce,  here  their  ear  fails  them :  tl.ey  have  been 
accustomed  only  to  loose  cursory  speaking,  and,  for  want  of  firmness  of  pronunciation,  are  like 
thoae  painters  who  draw  the  muscular  exertions  of  the  human  body  without  any  knowledge  of  a- 
natomy.  This  is  one  reason,  perhaps,  why  we  find  the  elocution  of  so  few  people  agreeable  when 
they  read  or  speak  to  an  assembly,  while  so  few  offend  us  by  their  utterance  in  common  conver- 
<ation.  A  thousand  faults  lie  concealed  in  a  miniature,  which  a  microscope  brings  to  view ;  and 
it  is  only  by  pronouncing  on  a  larger  scale,  as  public  speaking  may  be  called,  that  we  prove  the 
propriety  of  our  elocution.  As,  therefore,  there  are  certain  deviations  from  analogy  which  are  not 
at  any  rate  tolerable,  there  are  others  which  only,  as  it  were,  tarnish  the  pronunciation,  and  make 
it  less  brilliant  and  agreeable.  There  are  few  who  have  turned  their  thoughts  on  this  subject, 
without  observing  that  they  sometimes  pronounce  the  same  word  or  syllable  in  a  different  manner  • . 
and  as  neither  of  these  manners  offend  the  ear,  they  are  at  a  loss  to  which  they  shall  give  the  pre- 
ference :   but  as  one  must  necessarily  be  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  language  than  the 

•  The  old  and  new  'ArWf .  with  all  the  various  dialects,  must  have  occasioned  infinite  irregularity  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and  if  we  niay  iudge  of  the  Latin  pronuiiciation  by  the  ancient  inscriptions,  it  was  little  less 
various  ajid  irregular  than  the  Greek.  Aulus  Gellius  tells  us,  that  Nigidius,  a  grammarian  who  hved  a  little  -.nore  than 
a  century  before  him,  acuted  the  first  syllable  of  f^aleri;  but,  says  he,  "  si  quis  nunc  faterium  appellans,  in  casu  vo. 
caadi,  secundum  id  praecejptum  Nigidii'acuerit  primam,  non  aberit  quin  rideatur."  Whoever  now  should  place  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  of  Valeriut,  when  a  vocative  case,  according  to  the  preempt  of  Nigidius,  would  set  every  body  a 
laughing.  Even  that  highly  polished  language  the  French,  if  we  may  believe  a  writer  in  the  Encyclopedic,  is  Little  less 
□regular  in  this  respect  than  our  own. 

"  II  est  arrive,"  says  he,  "  par  les  altft-ations  qui  se  succ^dent  rapidemcnt  dans  la  manifere  de  prono:icer,  et  les  cor- 
rections qui  s'introduisent  lentement  dans  la  mani^re  d'ecrire,  que  la  prononciation  et  I'^ciiture  ne  raarchent  point  en- 
semble, et  que  quoiqu'il  y  alt  chez  les  peuples  les  plus  polices  ile  I'Europe,  des  sool^tfe  d'hommes  de  lettres  chargfo  de 
les  mod6rer,  de  les  accorder,  et  dc  les  rapprocher  de  la  mcmeligne,  ellcs  se  trouveutenfin  4  une  distance  inconcevable; 
en  sorte  que  de  deux  choses,  dont  I'une  n^a  6ti  imaginte  dans  son  origine  que  pour  represeuter  fidellement  I'autre,  cel- 
ie^ci  ne  difiere  gu6re  moins  de  celle-li,  que  le  portrait  de  la  merae  persomie  peinte  dans  dtux  ages  tr6s-^loignds.  Enfln 
nnconv6nient  s'est  accru  a  un  tel  excfes  qu'on  n'ose  plus  y  remcSdier.  On  prononce  une  langue,  ou  icrit  une  autre :  et 
I'on  s'accoutume  tellement  pendant  le  reste  de  la  vie  4  cette  bisarrerie  qui  a  fait  verser  tant  de  larmes  dans  I'enfance,  que 
m  Ton  renongoit  i  sa  mauvaise  orthographe  pour  une  plus  voisine  de  la  prononciation,  on  ne  reconnoStroit  plus  la  langue 
parlte  sous  cette  nouvellecombinaison  de  earacteres.  S'il  y  en  a  qui  ne  pourroientie  succ6der  sans  une  grande  fatigue 
pour  I'organe,  ou  ils  ne  se  rencontrent  point,  ou  ils  ne  durent  pas.  lis  sont  echapp^s  de  la  langue  par  I'euphonie,  cette 
loi  puissante,  qui  agit  continuellement  et  universellement,  sans  ^gard  pour  I'^tjinologie  et  scs  dtfenseurs,  et  qui  tend 
tans  intermission  k  amener  des  ttres  qui  ont  les  m6mes  organes,  le  rafeme  idiOme,  les  memes  mouveniens  prescrits,  a- 
peu-pr^s  h  la  meme  prononciation.  Les  causes  dont  I'actjon  u'est  point  interrompue,  deviennent  toujours  les  plus  for- 
tes avec  le  tcms,  quelque  foibles  qu'elles  soient  en  elles-memes,  et  il  n'y  a  presque  pas  une  seule  voyelle,  une  seule 
diphthongue,  uneseuleconsonnedont,  la  valeursoit  tellement  constante  que  I'euphonie  n'eu  puisse disposer,  soitenalt*'- 
ant  le  son,  soit  en  le  supprimant." 

I  shall  not  decide  upon  the  justness  of  these  complaints,  buc  must  observe,  that  a  worse  picture  could  scarcely  lie 
drawn  of  the  English,  or  the  most  barbarous  language  of  Euroiie.  Indeed  a  degree  of  versatility  seems  involved  In  ti;e 
verv  nature  of  language,  and  is  one  of  those  evils  left  bv  Providence  for  man  to  correct :  a  love  of  order,  and  the  utUitj 
oiTfcgularitv.  wiU  always  incline  him  to  confine  this  versatility  within  as  narrow  bounds  as  possible. 


fi  PREFACE. 

c'-ber,  a  display  of  these  analogies,  in  a  Dictionary  of  this  kind,  will  immediately  remove  this  un- 
certainty t  and  in  this  view  of  the  variety  we  shall  discover  a  fitness  in  one  mode  of  speaking,  which 
will  give  a  firmness  and  security  to  our  pronunciation,  from  a  confidence  that  it  is  founded  on 
reason,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the  language.      See  Principles,  No.  530,  547,  551,  &c. 

But.   alas  i    reasoning  on  language,  however  well  founded,  «iay  be  all  overturned  by  a  single 

quotation  from  Horace :  <• usus, 

"  Quem  pen^s  arbitrium  est,  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi." 

Tills,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  succinct  way  of  ending  the  controversy ;  and,  by  virtue  ot  this  argu- 
,ment,  we  may  become  critics  in  language,  without  the  trouble  of  studying  it :  not  that  I  would  be 
thought,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  to  deny  that  custom  is  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  language ; 
far  from  it.  I  acknowledge  its  authority,  aad  know  there  is  no  appeal  from  it.  I  wish  only  to 
dispute,  where  this  arbiter  has  not  decided ;  for,  if  once  custom  speak  out,  howcTer  absurdly,  I 
sincerely  acquiesce  in  its  sentence. 

But  what  is  this  custom,  to  which  we  must  so  implicitly  submit  ?  Is  it  the  usage  of  the  muUi- 
tude  of  speakers,  whether  good  or  bad  ?  This  has  never  been  asserted  by  the  most  sanguine  abi't- 
tor«  of  its  authority.  Is  it  the  usage  of  the  studious  in  schools  and  colleges,  with  those  of  the 
learned  professions,  or  that  of  those  who,  from  their  elevated  birth  or  station,  give  laws  to  the  re- 
finements and  elegancies  of  a  court  ?  To  confine  propriety  to  the  h  tter,  which  is  too  often  the 
case,  seems  an  injury  to  the  former;  who,  from  their  very  professioi.,  appear  to  have  a  natural 
right  to  a  share,  at  Iea»t,  in  the  legislation  of  language,  if  not  to  an  absolute  sovereignty.  The 
polished  attendants  on  a  throne  are  as  apt  to  depart  from  simplicity  in  language  as  in  dress  and 
manners  •  and  novelty,  instead  of  custom,  is  too  often  the  jus  et  noryna  loquendi  of  a  court. 

Perhaps  an  attentive  observation  will  lead  us  to  conclude^  thai  the  usage,  which  ought  to  di- 
rect us,  is  neither  of  these  we  have  been  enumerating,  taken  singly,  but  a  sort  of  compound  ratio 
of  all  thiee.  Neither  a  finical  pronunciation  of  the  court,  nor  a  pedantic  Grsecisrn  of  the  schools, 
will  be  denominated  respectable  usage,  till  a  certain  number  of  the  general  mass  of  speakers 
have  acknowledged  them  ;  nor  will  a  multitude  of  common  speakers  authorize  any  pronunciation 
which  Is  reprobated  by  the  learned  and  polite. 

As  those  sounds,  therefore,  which  are  the  most  generally  received  among  the  learned  and  polite, 
aa  well  as  the  bulk  of  speakers,  are  the  most  legitimate,  we  may  conclude  that  a  majority  of  two 
of  thcbc  states  ought  always  to  concur,  in  order  to  constitute  what  is  called  good  usage. 

But  though  custom,  when  general,  is  commonly  well  understood,  there  are  several  states  and 
'egrees  of  it  which  are  exceedingly  obscure  and  equivocal ;  and  the  only  method  of  knowing  the 
eatent  of  custom  in  these  cases,  seems  to  be  an  inspection  of  those  Dictionaries  which  professedly 
.reat  of  pronunciation.  We  have  now  so  many  works  of  this  kind,  that  the  general  current  of 
custom,  with  respect  to  the  sound  of  words,  maybe  collected  from  them  with  almost  asmuchcer- 
iainty  as  the  general  sense  of  words  from  Johnson.  An  exhibition  of  the  opinions  of  orthiiepists 
about  the  sound  of  words  always  appeared  to  me  a  very  rational  method  of  determining  what  is 
called  custom.  This  method  I  have  adopted  in  the  following  work  ;  and  if  I  have  sometimes 
dissented  from  the  majority,  it  has  been  either  from  a  persuasion  of  being  better  informed  of  what 
was  the  actual  custom  of  speaking,  or  from  a  partiality  to  the  evident  analogies  of  the  language. 

And  here  I  must  intreat  the  candid  reader  to  make  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the  freedom 
.vith  v/hich  I  have  criticised  other  writers  on  this  subject,  and  particularly  Mr.  Sheridan.  As  a 
man,  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar,  I  knew  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  respected  him;  and  think  every  lover 
of  elocution  owea  him  a  tribute  of  thanks  for  bis  unwearied  addresses  to  the  Public,  to  rouse 
them  to  the  study  of  the  delivery  of  their  native  tongue.  But  this  tribute,  however  just,  does 
.;ot  ezoinpt  him  from  examination.  His  credit  with  the  world  necessarily  subjects  him  to  anim- 
adversion, because  the  errors  of  such  a  writer  are  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  his  reputation  :  this 
has  made  me  zealous  to  rematk  his  inaccuracies,  but  not  without  giving  my  reasons ;  nor  have  I  ever 
aken  advantage  of  such  faults  as  rnay  be  called  inadvertencies.*  On  the  same  principles  I  have 
•,  entured  to  criticise  Dr.  Johnson,f  whose  friendship  and  advice  I  was  honoured  with,  whose  me- 
.:aary  I  love,  and  whose  intellectual  powers  impress  me  with  something  like  religious  veneration 
and  awe.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  exempt  fioni  faults  myself;  in  a  work  like  the  present,  it  would 
be  a  miracle  to  escape  them  ;  nor  have  I  the  least  idea  of  deciding  as  judge,  in  a  case  of  so  much 
iielicacy  and  importance  as  the  pronunciation  of  a  whole  people ;  I  have  only  assumed  the  part 
of  an  advocate,  to  plead  the  cause  of  consistency  and  analogy,  and,  where  custom  is  either  silent 
or  dubious,  to  tempt  the  lovers  of  their  language  to  incline  to  the  side  of  propriety :  so  that  my 
design  is  principally  to  give  a  kind  of  history  of  pronunciation,  and  a  register  of  its  present  state  ; 
und,  where  the  authorities  of  Dictionaries  or  Speakers  are  found  to  differ,  to  give  such  a  display 
of  the  analogies  of  the  language  as  may  enable  every  inspector  to  decide  for  himself. 

With  respect  to  the  explanation  of  words,  except  in  very  few  instances,  I  have  scrupulously 
followed  Dr.  Johnson.  His  Dictionary  has  been  deemed  lawful  plunder  by  every  subsequent  lex- 
icographer ;  and  so  servilely  has  it  been  copied,  that  such  words  as  he  must  have  omitted  merely 
Dy  mistake,  as  PrediUction,  Respectable,  Descriptive,  Sulky,  Inimical,  Interference,  and  many  others, 
gre  neither  in  Mr.  Sheridan's,  Dr  Kenrick's,  nor  several  other  Dictionaries. 

•  The  insncctor  will  be  pleascil  to  take  notice,  that  my  observations  on  Mr.  Sheridan's  Dictionary  relate  to  the  fltsi 
cditioii,  published  in  his  Ufe-tiroe  and  the  second,  some  time  after  hi»  death  :  whatever  altcratrons  may  have  been  rand* 
Ijji  hifl  eubseauent  editoni,  (  am  totaUv  unacquainted  with.  ♦  See  Scevtic,  Sdr»-A<iJ,  Codle,  Further,  At> 


RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BY  THE  NATIVES  OF  IRELAND 

IN  OEDEE  TO  OBTAIN  A  JUST  PRONUNCIATION  OF  ENGLISH. 


A.>  Mr.  Sheridan  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
faad  the  best  opportunities  of  understanding 
those  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  which  obtain 
there,  I  shall  extract  his  observations  on  that 
subject  as  the  best  general  direction,  and  add  a 
few  of  my  own,  by  way  of  supplement,  which  I 
hope  will  render  this  article  of  instruction  still 
more  complete. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  take  notice,  that 
as  I  have  made  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
vowels,  and  adopted  a  notation  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  am  obliged  to  make  use 
of  different  figures  to  mark  the  vowels,  but  stili 
such  as  perfectly  correspond  to  his. 

"  The  chief  mistakes  made  by  the  Irish  in 
pronouncing  English,  lie  for  the  most  part  in 
the  sounds  of  the  two  first  vowels,  a  and  e ;  the 
former  being  generally  sounded  i  by  the  Irish, 
as  in  the  word  b&r,  in  most  words  where  it  is 
pronounced  k,  as  in  diy,  by  the  English.  Thus 
the  Irish  say,  p&tron,  matron,  the  vowel  £  hav- 
mg  the  same  sound  as  in  the  word  father ;  while 
the  English  pronounce  them  as  if  written  pay- 
tron,  maytron.  The  following  rule,  strictly  at- 
tended to,  will  rectify  this  mistake  through  the 
whole  language. 

"  When  the  vowel  a  finishes  a  syllable,  and 
has  the  accent  on  it,  it  is  invariably  pronounced 
k,  as  in  dhy,  by  the  English.  To  this  rule  there 
are  but  three  exceptions  in  the  whole  language, 
to  be  found  in  the  words  father,  papll,  mami. 
The  Irish  may  think  also  the  word  rather  an  ex- 
ception,  aa  well  as  father  /  and  so  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  their  manner  of  pronouncing  it  rS- 
tner,  laying  the  accent  on  the  vowel  o ;  but  in 
the  English  pronunciation  the  consonant  th  is 
taken  into  the  first  syllable,  as  rath'er,  which 
n^akes  the  difference. 

"  Whenever  a  consonant  follows  the  vowel  a 
in  the  same  syllable,  and  the  accent  is  on  the 
consonant,  the  vowel  a  has  always  its  fourth 
sound,  as  hit,  m&n ;  as  also  the  same  sound 
lengthened  when  it  precedes  the  letter  r,  as  fSr, 
bir,  though  the  accent  be  on  the  vowel ;  as  like- 
wise when  it  precedes  /»»,  as  b41m,  psilm.  The 
Irish,  ignorant  of  this  latter  exception,  prononnce 
all  words  of  that  structure  as  if  they  w^re  writ- 
ten bavfm,  ptawm,  quawm,  cawm,  &c  In  ths 
third  sound  of  a,  marked  by  different  combina- 
tions of  vowels  or  consonants,  such  ■  as  au,  in 
Paul;  au>,  in  law;  afl,  in  call;  aid,  in  bald; 
ali,  in  talk,  &c.  the  Irish  make  no  mistake,  ex- 
cept in  that  of  Im,  as  before  mentioned. 

"  The  second  vowel,  e,  is  for  the  most  part 
sounded  ee  by  the  English,  when  the  accent  is 
upon  it;  whilst  the  Irish  in  most  words  give  ii 
the  sound  of  Elcnder  k,  as  in  haie.     This  sound 


oti  [ee]  is  marked  by  different  combinations  of 
vowels,  such  aa  ea,  ei,  e  final  mute,  ee,  and  te. 
In  the  two  last  combinations  of  ee  anil  ie,  the 
Irish  never  mistake ;  such  as  in  meet,  seem,fidd^ 
beHeoe,  Sec  but  in  all  the  others,  they  almost  n- 
niversally  change  the  sound  of  i  into  k.  Thus 
in  the  combination  ea,  they  pronounce  the  words 
tea,  tea,  please,  as  if  they  were  spelt  tay,  say, 
plays  {  instead  of  tee,  see,  pleese.  The  English 
constantly  give  this  sound  to  ea  whenever  the 
accent  is  on  the  vowel  e,  except  in  the  following 
words,  great,  a  pear,  a  bear,  to  bear,  to  forbear, 
to  swear,  to  tear,  to  wear.  In  all  which  the  e 
has  the  sound  of  k  in  hate.  For  want  of  know- 
ing these  exceptions,  the  gentlemen  cf  Ireland, 
after  some  time  of  residence  in  London,  are  apt 
to  fall  into  the  general  rule,  and  pronounce  theso 
words  as  if  spelt  greet,  beer,  suxer,  &c. 

"  JSi  is  also  sounded  ee  by  the  English,  and 
as  k  by  the  Irish ;  thus  the  words  decdt,  receive, 
are  pronounced  by  them  as  if  written  desate,  re- 
cave.  £i  is  always  sounded  ee,  except  when  g 
g  follows  it,  as  in  the  words  reign,  feign,  deign, 
&c  as  also  in  the  words  rein  (of  a  bridle),  rein~ 
deer,  vein,  drein,  veil,  heir,  which  are  pronounc- 
ed like  ram,  vain,  drain,  vail,  air. 

*'  The  final  mute  e  makes  the  preceding  e  in 
the  same  syllable,  when  accented,  have  the  sound 
of  ee,  as  in  the  words  supreme,  sincere,  replete. 
This  rule  is  almost  universally  broken  through 
by  the  Irish,  who  pronounce  all  such  words  as 
if  written  suprarae,  sinsire,  replete,  &c.  There 
are  but  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  English 
pronunciation,  which  are  the  words  the^,  where. 

"  In  the  way  of  marking  this  sound,  by  a 
double  e,  as  thus,  [«,]  as  th«  Irish  never  make 
any  mistakes,  the  best  method  for  all  who  want 
to  acquire  the  right  pronunciation  of  these  seve- 
ral combinations  is,  to  suppose  that  ea,  ei,  and  e, 
attended  by  a  final  mute  e,  are  all  spelt  witii  a 
double  €. 

"  Ey  is  always  sounded  like  I,  by  the  Eng- 
lish, when  the  accent  is  upon  it ;  as  in  the  words 
prey,  convey,  pronounced  pray,  comoay.  To  this 
there  are  but  two  exceptions,  in  the  words  k^y 
and  liy,  sounded  kee,  lee.  The  Irish,  in  attempt- 
ing to  pronounce  like  the  English,  often  give 
the  same  sound  to  ey,  as  usually  belongs  to  a  ; 
thus,  for  prey,  convey,  they  say,  pree,  convee. 

"  A  strict  observation  of  these  few  rules,  with 
a  due  attention  to  the  very  few  exceptions  enu- 
merated above,  will  enable  the  well  educated 
natives  of  Ireland  to  pronounce  their  words  ex- 
actly in  the  same  way  as  the  more  polished  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  England  do,  so  far  as  tha 
vowels  are  concerned.  The  diphtbon;rs  they  com- 
mit no  fault  in,  eicept  ia  the  Bouna  of  ij  which 


BUIiES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BY  THE  NATIVES  OF  IRELAND. 


hns  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  tiie  Gram- 
mar:*  where,   likewise,   Uie  onlydiflerer.ee  =- 


pronouncing  any 


of  tlie   consonants  has   been 


pointed  out ;  which  is,  the  thickening  the  sound  | 
of  d  and  t,  in  certain  situation3  ;  and  an  easy  ■ 
method  proposed  of  correcting  this  habit.f 

"  In  order  to  complete  the  whole,  I  shall  now  . 
give  a  list  of  such  deUched  words  as  do  not  i 
come  under  any  of  the  above  rules,  and  are  pro- 
nounced  differently  in  Ireland  from  what  they  | 
Rrc  in  England : 


Jrith  Pronuncuitton. 

ch^arful, 
fearful, 
dSir, 
fl64r. 


gSth'er,  (gather) 

bdard, 

bill, 

b&sh, 

p&sh, 

P&ll. 

pU'pit, 

cilf, 

kStch,  (catch) 

c5rse,  (coarse) 

c&rse,  (course) 

oiurt, 

malicious, 

pftdding, 

quish,  (quash) 

iSzh'ir,  (leisure) 

cli'mour, 

Mi'kil,  (Michael) 

drilh,  (drought) 

sirch,  (search) 

sSurce,  (source;) 

c&shion, 

strinth,  (strength) 

l^nth,  (length) 

strtv,  (strove) 

dr?iv,  (drove) 


EngHsn  Pronunciation. 

chSr'fuL 
fSr'ful. 
d&rei 
flAre. 
gipe. 
gith'er 
bSrd. 
o&ll. 
bfish. 
pfish. 
pftll. 
pfil'pit. 
cilf. 
citch. 
c6arse. 
c6arse. 
cAurt. 
mallsh'us. 
p&dding. 
qu5sh. 
l^zhire. 
clim'mur 
Ml'kel. 
drofit. 
-    s^rch. 
sirce. 
cfishion. 
strSngkth. 
iJngkth. 
strAve. 
drAve. 


numer  of  pronouncing  thedl^jh- 
Ihong  1 1>  pointed  out ;  a>«  Iriih  pronouncing  It 


'  Vide  page  11,  -wliere  the  true  i 


_  ;  much  in  the  same 
nuuiner  aa  the  French. 

t  "  The  letter  d  hfl»  aJwayi  the  tame  Kund  by  those  who  jro- 
oounce  Engllih  well ;  but  the  pro^lndali,  parUcularly  the  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  Webh,  In  manj  words  thicken  the  sound  by  a  mliture 
of  breath.  Thus,  though  thej  loand  the  d  rtght  hi  tht  po^lUTe  loud 
and  fcroad,  in  the  comparati'e  degree  they  thicken  It  br  an  asrlratlon, 
and  sound  It  ««  If  It  were  written  loudKtr,  bnadtter.  This  Ticious  pro- 
nunciation U  produced  by  pushing  the  tonffue  forward  so  as  to  touch 
the  teeth  in  forming  that  sound  ;  and  the  way  to  cure  it  U  easy ;  for 
•o  they  can  pronounce  the  d  properly  In  the  word  Umd,  let  them  rest  a 
•Ittle  upon  that  syllable,  keeping  the  tonpie  In  the  position  of  forming 
d,  and  then  Irt  them  separate  It  from  the  uirper  gum  without  piuhlng 
a  forward,  and  the  sound  itr  will  be  produced  of  courie  ;  for  the  or- 
Ean  being  left  In  She  position  of  sonndlng  d  at  the  end  of  the  syllable 
hud,  is  necessarily  In  the  position  ./  forming  the  same  d  in  utterln- 
the  last  syllable,  unless  It  makes  a  new  moiement,  as  in  the  case  of 
rrotmdiiiltsoait  tourh  the  teeth.  This  Utter  is  sometimes,  though 
(\ot  .>ften    quiescent,  as  in  the  woltU  handkerck.^,  handsome,  handtfl. 

"In  pronoonoing  the  letter  (,  the  I  lish  and  other  provincials  thick, 
en  the  sotmd,  as  was  before  mentioned  Mflth  regard  to  the  d;  for  M- 
trr.  they  say  bettkcr ;  for  u«er,  vtther ;  and  so  on  In  all  words  of  that 
.aLctuTC.  This  faulty  manner  arises  from  the  fame  cause  th.tt  was 
romtioned  as  affecting  the  sound  of  d  ;  I  mean  the  protruding  of  tha 
•cnetic  to  m  tc  tcuch  the  teeth,  and  U  curable  o.Tly  In  the  same  way." 


Irish  Pronuncijitinn.  Engtiih  JPn>nt/nc{(tt!0n 

t^n'uie,  tt^nure. 

tin'able,  tenable, 

wrath,  wrlth. 

wrilh,  (vrroth)  wr&th. 

fa'rewell,  fir'weL 

rAd,  rAde. 

strAde,  strAd. 

shAne,  skAn. 

shlsm,  (schism)  slzm. 

v.hi'refore,  wh^r'fore. 

therefore,  thSrTore. 

br^th,  (breadth)  brSdth. 

cowld,  (cold)  cAld. 

bowld,  (bold)  bAld. 

cA'fer,  cAffer. 

endi'vour,  end^v'ur. 

fit,  (foot)  f&t 

misch^'evous,  mls'chivoua 

I  In'ion,  (onion)  im'yun. 

I  p&t,  pfit. 

1  r^tsh,  (reach)  rdach. 

squil'dron,  squAd'rua. 

I  zaMous,  zll'lus. 

za'lot,  z^l'lut. 

1  "  These,  after  the  closest  attention,  are  all  the 
[words,  not  included  in  the  rules  before  laid 
j  down,  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  in  which 
the  well-educated  natives  of  Ireland  differ  from 
those  of  England." 

I  shall  make  no  observations  on  the  accuracy 
of  this  list,  but  desire  my  reader  to  observe,  tha» 
the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  pronunciation 
of  Ireland  is  the  rough  jarring  pronunciation  of 
the  letter  R,  and  the  aspiration  or  rough  breath- 
ing before  all  the  accented  vowels.  (For  the 
true  sound  of  R,  see  that  letter  in  the  Princi- 
ples, No.  419.)  And  for  the  rough  breathing 
or  aspiration  of  the  vowels,  the  pupil  should  be 
told  not  to  bring  the  voice  suddenly  from  the 
breast,  but  to  speak,  as  it  were,  from  the  mouth 
only. 

It  may  be  observed  too,  that  the  natives  of 
Ireland  pronounce  rm  at  the  end  of  a  word  so 
distinctly  as  to  form  two  separate  syllables.  Thus 
storm  and  Jhrm  seem  sounded  by  them  as  if  writ- 
ten gtaw^rum,  fa-rum  I  while  the  English  sound 
the  r  60  soft  and  so  close  to  the  m,  that  it  seems 
pronounced  nearly  as  if  written  stawm,  faam. 

Nearly  the  same  observations  are  applicable 
to  Im.  When  these  letters  end  a  word,  they  are, 
in  Ireland,  pronounced  at  such  a  distance,  that 
helm  and  realm  sound  as  if  written  kel-um  and 
rel-lum  ,  but  in  England  the  /  and  m  are  pro- 
nounced as  close  as  possible,  and  so  as  to  form 
but  one  syllable.  To  remedy  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  pupil  to  make  a  collection  ol 
words  terminating  with  thesu  consonants,  and 
to  practise  them  over  till  a  true  pronunciatioii 
is  acquired. 


RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BY  THE  NATIVES  OF  SCOTLAND 

FOll  ATTAINING  A  JUST  PRONUNCIATION  OF  ENGLISH. 


X  HAT  pronunciation  which  distinguishes  the 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  is  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  that  of  Ireland,  and  may  be  divided 
into  the  quantity,  quality,  and  accentuation  of 
the  vowels.  With  respect  to  quantity,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  Scotch  pronounce  almost 
all  their  accented  vowels  long.  Tlius,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  they  would  pronounce  habit,  hay-bit ; 
tepid,  tee-pid ;  sinner,  see-ner  ;  conscious,  cone- 
shui  i  and  tub^ect,  soob-Ject  ;*  it  is  not  pretended, 
however,  that  every  accented  vowel  is  so  pro- 
nounced, but  that  such  a  pronunciation  is  very 
general,  and  particularly  of  the  t.  Tills  vowel 
is  short  in  English  pronunciation,  where  the 
other  vowels  are  long  ;  thus,  evasion,  adhesion, 
emotion,  confusion,  have  the  a,  e,  o,  and  u,  long  ; 
'  and  in  these  instances  the  Scotch  would  pro- 
nounce them  like  the  English :  but  in  vision, 
decision.  Sec-  where  the  English  pronounce  the  t 
«hort,  the  Scotch  lengthen  this  letter  by  pro- 
nouncing it  like  ee,  as  if  the  words  were  writ- 
ten vee-sion,  decee-sion,  &c.  and  this  peculiarity 
is  universal.  The  best  way,  therefore,  to  cor- 
rect this,  will  be  to  make  a  collection  of  the 
most  usual  words  which  have  the  vowel  short, 
and  to  pronounce  them  daily  till  a  habit  is  form- 
ed  See  Principles,  No.  507. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  vowels,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land are  apt  to  pronounce  the  a  like  aw,  where 
the  English  give  it  the  slender  sound  :  thus  Sa- 
tan is  pronounced  Sawtan,  &nd.  fatal,  fawtal.  It 
may  be  remarked  too,  that  the  Scotch  give  this 
sound  to  the  a  preceded  by  vs,  according  to  the 
general  rule,  without  attending  to  the  excep- 
tions, Principles,  No.  88  ;  and  thus,  instead  of 
making  wax,  wafl,  and  twang,  rhyme  with  tax, 
(haft,  and  hang,  they  pronounce  them  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  box,  soft,  and  song.  The  short  e  in 
bed,  fed,  red,  &c.  borders  too  much  upon  tf:e 
English  sound  of  a  in  bad,  lad,  mad,  &c.  and 
the  short  i  in  bid,  lid,  rid,  too  much  on  the  Eng- 
lish sound  of  e  in  bed,  led,  red.  To  correct  this 
error,  it  would  be  useful  to  collect  the  long  and 

•  That  this  Is  the  general  mode  of  pronouncing  these  words  in 
Scotland,  is  indispuuble :  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Scotch 
have  preserred  the  old  English  pronunciation,  from  wiiich  the  Eng- 
lish themselTes  have  insensibly  departed.  Dr.  Hicks  observed  long 
aco,  that  the  Scotch  SaxonUed  in  their  language  much  more  than  the 
Englisii ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  a  i/Stuation  nearer  to 
the  Continent,  and  a  greater  commercial  intercourse  irith  other  na- 
doiu,  made  the  Englilh  admit  of  numberless  chajie^s  which  never  ex- 
tended to  Scotland.  About  the  reicm  of  Queen  Elliabeth.  when  the 
Oreei  and  Latin  languages  were  cutlivated,  and  the  pedantry  of  show- 
ing an  acquaintance  witn  them  became  fa^unabte,  it  is  not  Improb.-i- 
bie  that  an  alteration  in  the  quantity  <i(  many  words  took  place  ;  for 
05  in  Latin  almost  ev?iy  vo^rel  tiefore  a  single  consonant  is  short,  so 
In  English  almost  e^"ery  vowel  in  the  same  situation  was  supposed  to 
l«  long,  or  our  ancestors  would  not  have  doubled  the  consonant  in 
the  participles  of  veibs,  to  prevent  file  preceding  vowel  from  lengthen- 
ing. But  wiien  once  this  aiTectation  of  Latinity  was  adopt«d,  it  Is  no 
vander  it  should  extend  beyond  its  principles,  and  shorten  ecverai 
vuwqIs  In  English,  because  they  were  short  in  the  original  Latin  ;  and 
hi  this  maimer,  perhaps,  might  the  diversity  between  the  quantity  of 
llie  Ksfiith  and  Scotch  pronunciation  ariie,  *>*2,  643. — See  Drarrvu 


short  sounds  of  these  vowels,  and  to  pronounce 
the  long  ones  first,  and  to  shorten  them  by  de- 
grees  till  they  are  perfectly  short ;  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  radical  sound  of  the  vowel 
in  both.  Thus  the  correspondent  long  sounds 
to  the  e  in  bed,  fed,  red,  are  bade,  fade,  rade  ;  and 
that  of  the  short  i  in  bid,  lid,  rid,  and  bead,  lead, 
reed  ;  and  the  former  of  these  classes  will  natu- 
rally lead  the  ear  to  the  true  sound  of  the  latter,  the 
only  difference  lying  in  the  quantity.  The  short  a 
in  not,  lodge,  got,  &c.  is  apt  to  slide  into  the  short 
M,  as  if  the  words  were  written  nut,  ludge,  gut, 
&c.  To  rectify  this,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  this  o  is  the  short  sound  of  aw,  and  ought 
to  have  the  radical  sound  of  the  deep  a  in  ball. 
Thus  the  radical  sound  corresponding  to  the  o 
in  not,  Cot,  tot,  is  found  in  naught,  caught,  sought, 
&c.  and  theia  long  sounds,  like  the  former, 
should  be  abbreviated  into  the  short  ones.  But 
what  will  tend  greatly  to  clear  the  difficulty  will 
be,  to  remember  that  only  those  words  which  are 
collected  in  the  Principles,  No.  165,  have  the  j 
sounded  like  short  u  when  the  accent  is  upon  it : 
and  with  respect  to  u  in  bull,  full,  pidl,  &c.  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  pronunciatioa  peculi. 
ar  to  the  English  is  only  found  in  the  words  e. 
numerated.  Principles,  No.  174. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  oo  in  food,  mood,  moon,  toon,  &c, 
which  ought  always  to  have  a  long  sound,  is  ge- 
nerally shortened  in  Scotland  to  that  middle 
sound  of  the  «  in  bull :  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, tliAt  wool,  wood,  good,  hood,  stood,  foot,  are 
the  only  words  where  this  sound  of  oo  ought  to 
take  place. 

The  accentuation,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, (if  by  accentuation  we  mean  the  stress, 
and  not  the  kind  of  stress,)  is  so  much  the  same 
as  that  of  England,  that  I  cannot  recollect  many 
words  in  which  they  difffr.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
not  so,  the  versification  of  each  country  would 
be  different :  for  as  English  verse  is  formed  by 
accent  or  stress,  if  this  accent  or  stress  were  up- 
on different  syllables  in  different  countries,  what 
Is  verse  in  England  would  not  be  verse  in  Scot- 
land or  Ireland  ;  and  this  sufficiently  shows  how 
very  indefinitely  the  word  accent  is  generally 
used. 

Mr.  Elphinston,  who  must  be  allowed  to  be 
a  competent  judge  in  this  ca.se,  tells  us,  that  in 
Scotland  they  pronounce  siUnce,  bias,  canvas,  sen- 
tence, triumph,  comfort,  tolace,  construe,  rescue, 
respite,  govern,  harass,  ransack,  cancel,  with  tJie 
accent  on  the  last  syllable  instead  of  the  first. 
To  this  list  iiiay  be  added  the  word  menace, 
which  they  pronounce  as  if  written  mendts  i  and 
though  they  place  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable 
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oi  canai,  like  the  English,   they  broaden  the  a   and  prace ;  instead  o{  these  and  those,  they  asy  theas 


in  the  last  syllable,  as  if  the  word  were  spelt 
canawl.  It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  they 
place  an  accent  on  the  comparative  adverb  as,  in 
the  phrases  as  much,  as  little,  as  many,  as  great. 
Sec.  vrhile  the  English,  except  in  some  very  par- 
ticular emphatical  cases,  lay  no  stress  on  this 
word,  but  pronounce  these  phrases  like  words  of 


and  thoce  ;  and  instead  of  azure  and  osier,  they 
say  ayshtr  and  osher  ;  and  for  jail,  chail.  Thus 
there  are  nine  distinct  consonant  sounds  which, 
to  the  Welsh,  are  entirely  useless.  To  speak 
with  propriety,  therefore,  the  Welsh  ought  for 
some  time  to  pronounce  the  flat  consonants  and  as- 
pira'tions  only  ;   that  is,  they  o*ight  not  only  to 


two  or  three  syllables  witnout  any  accent  on  the   pronounce  them  where  the  letters  require  the  flat 

sound,  but  even  where  they  require  the  sharp 
sound  ;  this  will  be  the  best  way  to  acquire  a  ha- 
bit ;  and  when  this  is  once  done,  a  distinction 
will  be  easily  made,  and  a  just  pronunciation 
more  readily  acquired. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  England,  remote 
from  the  capital,  where  a  different  system  of 
pronunciation  does  not  prevaiL  As  in  Wales 
they  pronounce  the  sharp  consonants  for  the  flat, 
80  in  Somersetshire  they  pronounce  many  of  the 
flat  instead  of  the  sharp  :  thus  for  Somersetihint, 
they  say  Zomerxetxhire  j  for  father,  vather ;  for 
tAink,  THink ;  and  for  sure,  th\ire.\. 

There  are  dialects  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire,  and  every  distant  county  in 
England ;  but  as  a  consideration  of  these  would 
lead  to  a  detail  too  minute  for  the  present  occa- 
sion, I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  with  a  few 
observations  on  the  peculiarities  of  my  country- 
men, the  Cockneys ;  who,  as  they  are  the  models 
of  pronunciation  to  the  distant  provinces,  ought 
to  be  the  more  scrupulously  correct. 


first. 

But  besides  the  mispronunciation  of  single 
words,  there  is  a  tone  of  voice  with  which  these 
words  are  accompanied,  that  distinguishes  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland  or  Scotland  as  much  as  an  im- 
proper sound  of  the  letters. — This  is  vulgarly, 
and,  if  it  does  not  mean  stress  only,  but  the  kind 
of  stress,  I  think,  not  improperly,  called  the  ac- 
cent.* For  though  there  is  an  asperity  in  the 
Irish  dialect,  and  a  drawl  in  the  Scotch,  inde- 
pendent of  the  slides  or  inflections  they  make 
use  of,  yet  it  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed, 
that  much  of  the  peculiarity  which  distinguishes 
these  dialects  may  be  reduced  to  a  predominant 
use  of  one  of  these  slides.  Let  any  one  who 
has  sufficiently  studied  the  speaking  voice  to  dis- 
tinguish the  slides,  observe  the  pronunciation  of 
an  Irishman  and  Scotchman,  who  have  much  of 
the  dialect  of  their  country,  and  he  will  find  that 
the  former  abounds  with  the  falling,  and  the 
latter  with  the  rising  inflection  ;f  and  if  this  be 
the  case,  a  teacher,  if  he  understands  these  slides, 
ought  to  direct  his  instruction  so  as  to  remedy 
the  imperfection.  But  as  avoiding  the  wrong, 
and  seizing  the  right  at  the  same  instant,  is  per- 
haps too  great  a  task  for  human  powers,  I  would 
advise  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  has  much  of  the 
accent,  to  pronounce  almost  all  his  words,  and 
end  all  his  sentences,  with  the  rising  slide ;  and 
a  Scotchman,  in  the  same  manner,  to  use  the 
falling  inflection  :  this  will,  in  some  measure, 
counteract  the  natural  propensity,  and  bids  fair- 
er for  bringing  the  pupil  to  that  nearly  equal 
mixture  of  both  slides  which  distinguishes  the 
English  speaker,  tlian  endeavouring  at  first  to 
catch  the  agreeable  variety.  For  this  purpose, 
the  teacher  ought  to  pronounce  all  the  single 
words  in  the  lesson  with  the  falling  inflexion  to 
a  Scotchman,  and  with  the  rising  to  an  Irishman  ; 
and  should  frequently  give  the  pauses  in  a  sen- 
tence the  same  inflexions  to  each  of  these  pu- 
pils, where  he  would  vary  them  to  a  native  of 
England.  But  while  the  human  voice  remains 
unstudied,  there  is  little  expectation  that  this 
distinction  of  the  slides  should  be  applied  to 
these  useful  purposes. 

Besides  a  peculiarity  of  inflexion,  which  I  take 
Jo  be  a  falling  circumflex,  directly  opposite  to 
that  of  the  Scotch,  the  Welsh  pronounce  the 
sharp  consonants  and  aspirations  instead  of  the 
flat.  (See  Principles,  No,  29,  41.) — Thus  for 
fr^  tliey  say  pick  ;  for  blood,  ploot ;  and  for  gocd 
coot.  Instead  of  virtue  and  vice,  they  say  Jirtue 
and  Jice ;  instead  of  teal  and  praise,  they  say  teal 

'  See  thli  moro  fiUly  exemplified  In  ElemcnU  of  Elocution,  toI.  II. 
(ragt  la. 
f  Or  rnlhrjr  the  rielnj;  circumflex.    For  an  explanAtion  ojT  Ihlft  tn- 
ioa,  see  lihotoHoal  QiainnuiA.  8d  ed.  p.  78^  ' 


FmsT  Fault  of  the  Londonebs — Pro- 
nouTicing  s  indistinctly  after  St. 

The  letter  s  after  st,  from  the  very  difficult)' 
of  its  pronunciation,  is  often  sounded  inarticu. 
lately.  The  inhabitants  of  London,  of  the  low- 
er order,  cut  the  knot,  and  pronounce  it  in  a  dis- 
tinct syllable,  as  if  e  were  before  it,  but  this 
is  to  be  avoided  as  the  greatest  blemish  in  speak- 
ing :  the  three  last  letters  in  posts,  Jists,  mists, 
&C.  must  all  be  distinctly  heard  in  one  syllable, 
and  without  permitting  the  letters  to  coalesce. 
For  the  acquiring  of  this  sound,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  select  nouns  that  end  in  st,  or  ste ;  to  fomi 
them  into  plurals,  and  pronounce  them  forcibly 
and  distinctly  every  day.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  the  third  person  of  verbs  ending  in 
its  or  stes,  as  persists,  wastes,  hastes,  &c. 

Second  Faiilt. — Pronouncing  w  Jor  V,  aad 
imiersely. 

The  pronunciation  of  v  for  v>,  and  more  fre- 
quently of  w  for  V,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  and  those  not  always  of  the  lower  or- 
der, ic  a  blemish  of  the  first  magnitude.  The 
diflSicuky  of  remedying  this  defect  is  the  great- 
er, as  the  cure  of  one  of  these  mistakes  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  other.  Thus,  if  you 
are  very  careful  to  make  a  pupil  pronounce  veal 
and  vinegar,  not  as  if  written  weal  and  winegar, 
you  will  find  him  very  apt  to  pronounce  wine 
and  wind,  as  if  written  vine  and  viruL  The  on- 
ly method  of  rectifying  this  habit  seems  to  be 
this :  Let  the  pupil  select  from  a  Dictionary, 
not  only  all  the  words  that  begin  with  f»,  but  as 

%  S«  tlw  void  Chanee. 
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many  as  he  can  of  those  that  haTe  this  letter  in 
^ny  other  part.  Let  him  be  told  to  bite  his  un- 
der lip  while  he  is  sounding  the  v  in  those  words, 
and  to  practise  this  every  day  till  he  pronounces 
the  V  properly  at  first  sight :  then,  and  not  till 
then,  let  him  pursue  the  same  method  with  the 
ST  ;  which  he  must  be  directed  to  pronounce  by 
a  pouting  out  of  the  lips  without  suffering  them 
to  touch  the  teeth.  Ttus  by  giving  all  the  at- 
tention to  only  one  of  these  letters  at  a  time, 
and  fixing  by  habit  the  true  sound  of  that,  we 
Ghall  at  last  find  both  of  them  reduced  to  their 
proper  pronunciation,  in  a  shorter  time  than  by 
sndeavouring  to  rectify  them  both  at  once. 

Third  Fault.— A'bf  sounding  h  after  w. 

The  aspirate  h  is  often  sunk,  particularly  in 
the  capital,  where  we  do  not  find  the  least  dis- 
dnction  of  sound  between  while  and  tmle,  whet 
and  wet,  where  and  were.  Sec  The  best  method 
to  rectify  this,  is  to  collect  all  the  words  of  this 
description  from  a  Dictionary,  and  write  them 
down ;  and  instead  of  the  wh,  to  begin  them 
with  hoo,  in  a  distinct  syllable,  and  so  to  pro- 
nounce them.  Thus  let  while  be  written  and 
sounded  hoo-ile  ;  whet,  hoo-et  ;  where,  hoo- are  / 
whip,  hoo-ip,  &c  This  is  no  more,  as  Dr.  Lowth 
observes,  than  placing  the  aspirate  in  its  true 
position  before  the  »,  as  it  is  in  the  Saxon,  which 
the  words  come  from :  where  we  may  observe, 
that  though  we  have  altered  the  orthography  of 
our  ancestors,  we  have  still  preserved  their  pro- 
nunciation. 

FotiBTH  Faitlt. — Not  scmnding  h  where  it 
ought  to  he  sounded,  and  inversely. 

A  still  worse  habit  than  the  last  prevails, 
chiefly  among  the  people  of  London,  that  of 
sinking  the  h  at  the  beginning  of  words  where 
it  ought  to  be  sounded,  and  of  sounding  it,  ei- 
ther where  it  is  not  seen,  or  where  it  ought  to 
be  sunk.  Thus  we  not  unfrequently  hear,  es- 
pecially among  children,  heart  pronourced  art, 
and  arm,  harm.  This  is  a  vice  perfectly  similar 
to  that  of  pronouncing  the  t»  for  the  w,  an!  the 
a;  for  the  v,  and  requires  a  similar  method  to 
correct  it. 

As  there  are  so  very  few  words  in  the  lan- 
guage where  the  initial  h  is  sunk,  we  may  select 
these  from  the  rest,  and,  without  setting  the  pu- 
pil right  when  he  mispronounces  these,  or  when 
he  prefixes  h  improperly  to  other  words,  we  may 
make  him  pronounce  all  the  words  where  h  is 
Bounded,  till  he  has  almost  forgot  there  are  any 
words  pronounced  otherwise :  then  he  may  go 
over  those  words  to  which  he  improperly  pro- 


fixes  ttie  h,  and  those  where  the  k  Is  seen  bvA 
not  sounded,  witiiout  any  danger  of  an  inter- 
change. As  these  latter  words  are  but  few,  I 
shall  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  them  for  the  use  of 
the  learner  :  Heir,  heiress,  herb,  herbage,  honest, 
honest!/,  honeitly,  horumr,  honourable,  honourably, 
hospital,  hostler,  hour,  hsurly,  humble,  humbles, 
humbly,  humour,  hum^trist,  humorous,  humorous- 
ly, humorsome ;  where  we  may  observe,  that  At*- 
mour  and  its  compounds  not  only  sink  the  A, 
but  sound  the  w  like  the  pronoun  you,  or  the 
noun  yew,  as  if  written  yeumumr,  yewmorous,  &c. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  some  of 
the  more  glaring  errors  of  my  countrymen,  who, 
with  all  their  faults,  are  still  upon  the  whole  the 
best  pronouncers  of  the  English  language  :  for 
though  the  pronunciation  of  London  is  certain- 
ly erroneous  in  many  words,  yet,  upon  being 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  place,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  5  that  is,  not  only  the  best  by 
courtesy,  and  because  it  happens  to  be  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  capital,  but  the  best  by  a  bet- 
ter title — that  of  being  more  generally  received  ; 
or  in  other  words,  though  the  people  of  London 
are  erroneous  in  the  pronunciation  of  many 
words,  the  inhabitants  of  every  other  place  are 
erroneous  in  many  more.  Nay  harsh  as  the 
sentence  may  seem,  those  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  capital  do  not  only  mispronounce 
many  words  taken  separately,  but  they  scarcely 
pronounce,  with  purity,  a  single  word,  syllable, 
or  letter.  Thus,  if  the  short  sound  of  the  letter 
u  in  trunk,  sunk,  &c.  differ  from  the  sound  of 
that  letter  in  the  northern  parts  of  England, 
where  they  sound  it  like  the  u  in  bull,  and  near- 
ly 83  if  the  words  were  vrritten  trooTik,  toonk,  &c. 
it  necessarily  follows  that  every  word  where  tbe 
second  sound  of  that  letter  occurs  must  by  those 
provincials  be  mispronounced. 

But  though  the  inhabitants  of  London  have 
this  manifest  advantage  over  all  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  island,  they  have  the  disadvantage 
of  being  more  disgraced  by  their  peculiaritiea 
than  any  other  people.  The  grand  difference 
between  the  metropolis  and  tlie  provinces  is,  that 
the  people  of  education  in  London  are  general- 
ly free  from  the  vices  of  the  vulgar ;  but  the 
best  educated  people  in  the  provinces,  if  con- 
stantly resident  there,  are  sure  to  be  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  dialect  of  the  county  in 
which  they  live.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  vulgar 
pronunciation  of  London,  though  not  half  so  er- 
roneous as  that  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  any  of 
the  provinces,  is,  to  a  person  of  correct  taste,  a 
thousend  times  more  offensive  and  disgusting. 
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in  ORDER  TO  ATTAIX  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  MARKS  IN  THIS  DICTIONARY,  AND  TO  ACQUIRE. 
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A.S  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  are  differefit  in 
different  languages,  it  would  be  endless  to  bring 
parallel  sounds  from  tlie  various  languages  of 
Europe ;  but,  as  the  French  is  so  generally  un- 
derstood upon  the  Continent,  if  we  can  reduce 
the  sounds  of  the  English  letters  to  those  of  the 
French,  we  shall  render  the  pronunciation  of 
our  language  very  generally  attainable  :  and 
this,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  pretty  accurately 
accomplished  by  observing  the  following  direc- 
tions: 


A 

« 

B 

bi 

C 

ci 

D 

di 

E 

i 

F 
G 
H 

dgi 
etch 

I 

ai 

J 
K 
L 

dji 
qtii 
eU 

M 

em 

N 

en 

O 

0 

P 

pi 

Q 

kiou 

R 

nrr 

S 

ess 

T 

ti 

U 

iou 

V 

vi 

W 

dohliou 

X 

ex 

Y 

ouai 

Z 

zedd 

The  French  have  all  our  yowel  sounds,  ar.d 
will  therefore  find  the  pronunciation  of  them 
very  easy.  The  only  difiiculty  they  will  meet 
with  seems  to  be  t,  which,  though  demonstrably 
composed  of  two  successive  sounds,  has  passed 
for  a  simple  vowel  with  a  very  competent  judge 
of  English  pronunciation.*  Tlie  reason  is, 
these  two  sounds  are  pronounced  so  closely  to- 
gether as  to  require  some  attention  to  discover 
their  component  parts  :  this  attention  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan-f  never  gave,  or  he  would  not  have  told  us, 
that  this  diphthong  is  a  compound  of  our  fullest 
and  slenderest  sounds  a  and  i  •  the  first  made 
by  the  largest,  and  the  last  by  the  smallest  aper. 
ture  of  the  mouth.  Now  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  the  inaccuracy  of  this  definition.  The 
third  sound  of  a,  which  is  perfectly  equivalent 
to  the  third  sound  of  o,  when  combined  with  the 
first  sound  of  e,  must  inevitably  form  the  diph- 
thong in  boj/,  joy,  &c.  and  not  the  diphthongal 
sound  of  the  vowel  t  in  idle,  or  the  personal  pro- 
noun /;  this  double  sound  will,  upon  a  close 
examination,  be  found  to  be  composed  of  the  I- 
Ltlian  a  in  the  last  syllable  of  papa,  and  the  first 
kound  of  e,  pronounced  as  closely  together  as 
possible;!  and  for  the  exactness  of  this  defini- 

•  NarG«,  KlenienU  of  Orthoepy,  page  1 

t  See  S«;tion  111.  of  tus  ProsodiaJ  Grammar  preAzed  to  hU  Dic- 
tliinan* 

?  Holder,  the  mont  philosophical  and  accurate  investigator  of  the 
fermation  aiui  powen  of  the  lettera,  f.aj*  ;  *•  Our  vulgar  i.  aa  in  etiitf 
ftv?nu  to  be  such  a  diphthong,  (or  rather  Kyltable,  or  part  of  a  tyllablcj 
:a:npoicd  of  o,  i,  or  i,  i,  and  not  a  simple  orl^nal  Towoi."  Elementl 
of  Speech,  p.  i'5. 

Dr.  'nallis,  tpeaking  of  the  lone  Enpli^h  i,  %KfT>  it  ia  ftounded  *•  eo- 
drm  fere  nio<lo  quo  Gallorum  ui  in  vorJNui  maim^  mantis  ;  painy  pa- 
liis,  \c.     Nempc  iouum  habct  coinpositura  ex  Gallorum  c  UEmin 
cl  (■  TK*  jy."     Gratnniatica  Lingua:  Anglicanis,  pa(?e  4[i. 


tion,  I  appeal  to  every  just  English  ear  in  tht' 
kingdom. 

The  other  diphthongal  vowel,  u,  is  composed 
of  the  French  i,  pronounced  as  closely  as  possi> 
ble  to  their  diphthong  ou,  or  the  English  ii  and 
i,  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  sound  the  French 
would  give  to  the  letters  you,  and  which  is  ex- 
actly the  sound  the  English  give  to  the  plural 
of  the  second  personal  pronoun. 

The  diphthong  oi  or  oy  is  composed  of  the 
FriBnch  d  and  i ;  thus  toy  and  boy  would  be  ex- 
actly expressed  to  a  Frenchman  by  writing  them 
tdi,  bau 

The  diphthongs  ou  and  ow,  when  sounded 
like  <m,  are  composed  of  the  French  A  and  the 
diphthong  ou ;  and  the  English  sounds  of  thou 
and  now  may  be  expressed  to  a  Frenchman  by 
spelling  them  thdou  and  niou. 

W  is  no  more  than  the  French  diphthong  ou  ; 
thus  West  is  equivalent  to  Ouest,  and  mali  to 
oudll. 

Y  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  French  letter 
of  that  name,  and  may  be  supplied  by  i/  thus 
yoke,  you,  &c,  is  expressed  by  ioke,  iou,  &c. 

J,  or  /  consonant,  must  be  pronounced  by 
prefixing  d  to  the  French  j i  tbua  jay,  Joy,  Sec. 
sound  to  a  Frenchman  as  if  spelled  dje,  djdi,  &.C, 
If  any  difficulty  be  found  in  forming  this  com- 
bination of  sounds,  it  will  be  removed  by  pro- 
nouncing  the  d,  ed,  and  spelling  these  words 
edjS,  edjSi,  &c. 

01,  in  English  words  not  derived  from  the 
Greek,  Latin,  or  French,  is  pronounced  as  if  f 
were' prefixed ;  thus  the  sound  of  chair,  cheese, 
chain,  &C.  would  be  understood  by  a  French- 
man if  the  words  were  written  tshdre,  tshite, 
tchene. 

Sh  in  English  is  expressed  by  ch  in  French ; 
thus  shame,  share,  &c.  would  be  spelled  by  » 
Frenchman  ch^me,  chire,  &c. 

The  ringing  sound  ng  in  long,  song,  &c.  may 
be  perfectly  conceived  by  a  pupil  who  can  pro- 
nounce the  French  word  Encore,  as  the  first  syi. 
Inble  of  this  word  is  exactly  correspondent  to 
the  sound  in  those  English  words;  and  for  the 
formation  of  it,  see  Principles,  No.  57 ;  also 
the  word  Encore. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  every  foreigner 
finds  in  pronouncing  English,  is  the  lisping 
consonant  th-  This,  it  may  be  observed,  has, 
like  the  other  consonants,  a  sharp  and  a  flat 
sound ;  sharp  as  in  thin,  bath  ;  flat  as  in  that, 
with.  To  acquire  the  true  pronunciation  of  this 
[JiiEcuk  combination,  it  may  be  proper  to  bfr- 
gin  with  those  words  where  it  is  initial:  and 
first,  let  the  pupil  protrude  his  tongue  a  little 
way  beyond  the  teeth,  and  press  it  between 
them  as  if  going  to  bite  the  tip  of  it ;  while  this 
is  doing,   if  he  wishes  to   pronottnce  thin,  let 
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him  hiss  as  if  to  sound  the  letter  s;  and  after 
the  hiss,  let  him  draw  back  his  tongue  withrn 
his  teeth,  and  pronounce  the  preposition  in,  and 
thus  will  the  word  tJtm  be  perfectly  pronounced. 
If  he  would  pronounce  that,  let  him  place  the 
tongue  between  the  teeth  as  before ;  and  while 
he  is  hissing,  as  if  to  sound  the  letter  z,  let  hira 
withdraw  bis  tongue  into  his  moutli,  and  imme- 
diately pronounce  the  preposition  at.  To  pro- 
nounce this  combination  when  final  in  bath,  let 
him  pronounce  6a,  and  protrude  the  tongue  be- 
yond the  teeth,  pressing  the  tongue  with  them, 
ond  hissing  as  if  to  sound  j;  if  he  would  pro- 
nounce with,  let  him  first  form  wi,  put  the  tongue 
in  the  same  position  as  before,  and  hiss  as  if  to 
sound  X.  It  will  be  proper  to  make  the  pupil 
dwell  some  time  with  the  tongue  beyond  the 
teeth  in  order  to  form  a  habit,  and  to  pronounce 
•daily  some  words  out  of  a  Dictionary  beginning 
and  ending  with  these  letters. 

These  directions,  it  is  presumed,  if  properly 
attended  to,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  such  Fo- 
reigners as  understand  French,  and  have  not  ac- 
cess to  a  master,  a  competent  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  ;  but  to  render  the  soimds  of 
the  vowels  marked  by  figures  in  this  Dictionary 

still  more  easily  to  be  comprehended with  those 

English  words  which  exemplify  the  sounds  of 
the  vowels,  I  have  associated  such  French  words 
as  have  vowels  exactly  corresponding  to  them, 
and  which  immediately  convey  the  true  English 
pronunciation.  These  should  be  committed  to 
memory,  or  written  down  and  held  iu  his  hand 
while  the  pupil  is  inspecting  the  Dictionary. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  to  foreigners 
and  provincials  will  be  derived  from  the  classifi- 
cation of  words  of  a  similar  sound,  and  drawing 
the  line  between  the  general  rule  and  the  excep- 
tiou.  This  has  been  an  arduous  task  ;  but  it  is 
fcoped  the  benefit  arising  from  it  will  amply  re- 
pay it.  When  the  numerous  varieties  of  sounds 
annexed  to  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  consonants, 
lie  scattered  without  bounds,  a  learner  is  bewil- 
dered and  discouraged  from  attempting  to  dis- 
tinguish them ;  but  when  they  are  all  classed, 
arranged,  and  enumerated,  the  variety  seems 
less,  the  number  smaller,  and  the  distinction 
easier.  What  an  inextricable  labyrinth  do  the 
diphthongs  ea  and  ou  form  as  they  lie  loose  iu 
language  !  but  classed  and  arranged  as  we 
find  them.  No.  226,  &e.  and  313,  &c.  the  confu- 
sion vanishes,  they  become  inuch  less  formidable. 
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and  a  learner  has  it  in  his  power,  by  repeating 
them  daily,  to  become  master  of  them  all  in  a 
very  little  time. 

The  English  accent  is  often  an  insurmounta- 
ble obstacle  to  foreigners,  as  the  rules  for  it  are 
so  various,  and  the  exceptions  so  numerous  ;  but 
let  the  inspector  consult  the  article  Accent  in 
the  Principles,  particularly  No.  492,  505,  506, 
&c.  and  he  will  soon  perceive  how  much  of  ouj 
language  is  regularly  accented,  and  how  much 
that  which  is  irregular  is  facilitated  by  an  enu- 
meration of  the  greater  number  of  exceptions. 

But  scarcely  any  method  will  be  so  useful  for 
gaining  the  English  accent  as  the  reading  of 
vei^se.  This  will  naturally  lead  the  ear  to  the 
right  accentuation  ;  and  though  a  different  posi- 
tion of  the  accent  is  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  beginning  of  a  verse,  there  b  a  sufficient 
regularity  to  render  the  pronouncing  of  verse  a 
powerful  means  of  obtaining  such  a  distinction 
of  force  and  feebleness  as  is  commonly  called 
the  accent :  for  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  fo- 
reigner is  no  less  distinguishable  by  placing  an 
accent  upon  certain  words  to  which  the  English 
give  no  stress,  than  by  placing  the  stress  upon  a 
wTong  syllable.  Thus  if  a  foreigner,  when  he 
calls  for  bread  at  table,  by  saying  give  me  some 
bread,  lays  au  equal  stress  upon  every  word, 
though  every  word  should  be  pronounced  with 
its  exact  sound,  we  immediately  perceive  he  is 
not  a  native.  An  Englishman  would  pronounce 
these  four  words  like  two,  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  of  the  first,  and  on  the  last  syl- 
lable of  the  last,  as  if  written  giveme  somebred  • 
or  rather  givme  tumbrSd ;  or  more  commonly, 
though  vulgarly,  gimme  sombrSd.  Verse  may 
sometimes  induce  a  foreigner,  as  it  does  some- 
times injudicious  natives,  to  lay  the  accent  on  a 
syllable  in  long  words  which  ought  to  have  none, 
as  in  a  couplet  of  Pope's  Essay  on  criticism  : 

••  False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass, 
•*  Ita  gatulj  colours  spreads  on  eTer7  piace.* 

Here  a  foreigner  would  be  apt  to  place  an  ac- 
cent on  the  last  syllable  of  dojiience  as  well  as 
the  first,  which  would  be  certainly  wrong ;  but 
this  fault  is  so  trifling,  when  compared  with  that 
of  laying  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  that 
it  almost  vanishes  from  observation  ;  and  this 
misaccentuation,  verse  will  generally  guard  him 
from.  The  reading  of  verse,  therefore,  will,  if 
i  am  not  mistaken,  be  found  a  powerful  regu. 
lator,  both  of  eccent  and  emphasis. 
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the  authorities  of  the  most  respectabU  orthoepists, 

H,  when  sounded,  and  when  mute,  ~— - 

J,  its  uniform  sound,  .^ , 

K,  when  sounded,  and  when  mute, 

L,  when  soumied,  and  when  mute,^ ■ 

M,  when  sourufed,  and  when  mute,  — -.. 

N,  when  It  has  its  naso-guttural  sound,^ 


369 
377 
3-9 


fVTien  it  hat  its  ringing  sound  in  the  participial 
termination  ing. 


P,  when  sounded,  and  when  r 
PH,  its  uniform  sound,^ 


Q,  its  different  sounds,  when  combined  with  u, 
Ji,  when  its  sound  is  transposed. 


ff^hen  it  is  to  be  pronounced  rough,  and  when 

smooth, .-■. — -■-. 

S,  Us  dlffirent  sounils, » 

When  U  is  to  be  pronounced  liJce  z, ™ — . 

When  It  is  to  be  pronounced  like  sh  and  7,h,~~~., 

Mr.  Sheridan's  error  in  this  point  detected,~~~~. 
T,  Us  different  sounds, — — . 

Uoa  U  slides  into  sh  in  the  numerous  termlnatinn 
tjon, - - ' ■ 

Why  U  slides  Into  this  sound  before  u,  preceded 
by  the  accent,..' -. _„.„„„„ 

Jtfr.  Sheridan's  error  in  this  point  detected, 

rn,  its  different  sounds, 

ffhenthe  h  is  silent  in  this  cotnbinaiion, 
T,  when  silent, 


V,  its  uniform  sound,  — 


386 
394 
398 
399 
401 
407 
408 

410 
4U' 
413 
414 
416 

419 
420 
432 
450 
454 
459 


W,  when"sUent,  ami  when  sounded,  ___—,- 474,  475 

t,  is  exactly  simiMr  to  ks,  and  liable  to  the  tame  alte^ 

rations  of  sound, ~~ — — ~     ii77 

itr.  Sieridati's  error  in  this  point  detected,,,,^     ■iltO 


Y,  as  a  consonant,  and  its  different  rmt^dt,,,,, ,,  ,,,,No  483 
Z,  improperly  resolved  by  Itr.  Johnson  into  s  hard: 
Its  true  name  Izzard,  ..„__»„_„.„.„„....„„..«.    483 
Its  different  jnti«/f«, 439 


OF  THE  NATURE  OF  ACCENT. 
The  onlv  true  definition  of  accent,^ 


The  dlfferentpoiitionsof  the  Efiglish  accent, ~ 
Accent  on  dissyllables,,. 


Dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs  differently  accented,.. 
AcctrJ  on  trisyUaHes, 


488 
489 
491 
402 
501 

503 

504 


Partial  dependaice  of  the  English  accent  on  that  of 
the  Oreek  and  Latin,  „—„..-.—„_„„.„......„ 

Accent  on  Polysyllables, , 

EnclUical  accent  exemplifUd  in  the  tenrUnatlon  logy, 

graphy,  SfC.  ~ 513,  518 

The  tendency  cf  compounds  to  contract  ttie  sound  of 
the  simple, ,    515 

522 

527 


Secondary  accent, 

The  shortening  power  of  this  accent,.. 

ON  QUANTITY. 
The  shortening  power  of  the  secondary  accent  exempli- 
fUd  In  the  uncertainty  and  Inconsistency  of  Mr, 
Sheridan  and  Dr.  Kenrlck  In  their  division  of 
wards  Into  syllables,  _>w..v.........w.»__»__    S?0 

ON  SYLLABICATION. 

SyUeMcatUm  different  according  to  the  different  ends 

to  be  attained  by  U, - 53* 

Syllabication  exhibiting  the  sound  of  a  word,  depend- 
ing, in  some  measure,  on  the  nature  of  the  Utters 
prior  to  actual  pronunciation,  . — ~>.- .,     543 

7^e  almost  total  independe^ice  of  the  English  quantity 
on  that  of  the  Greek  avd  Latin,  exemplified  by  an 
euutneralion  of  most  of  the  dls.':yUabUs  in  our  lan- 
guage derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  ___-„.     544 

The  only  possibU  case  in  which  we  can  argue  from  the 

Latin  quantity  to  the  English,..,. .      545 

Dissyllables  from  the  Saxon  and  French  languages  e- 

numerafed, ibk 

Causes  of  the  prevalence  of  shortening  the  first  syUa- 
bU  of  dissyllables  from  these  languages. 


Of  the  quantity  qf  unaccented  syllables  ending  with  a 
vowel. 


—  -    547 


Uncertainty  and  inconsistency  of  Dr.  Kenrlck  in  h  is 
notatioi.  of  the  quantity  of  these  vowels,  ——..«. 

Uncertainty  and  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Sheridan  ana 
Dr.  Kenrick  in  marking  the  quantity  of  these 

Exception  to  the  general  ruU  of  pronouncing  these 
syllables  when  e  is  followed  bp  r, ; 

Uncertainty  of  our  best  orthoepists  in  their  syllabica- 
tion ofsucn  words,  exemplified  by  a  list  from  Sheri- 
dan, Kenrlck,  Scott,  and  Perry, ..~ — 

Peculiar  delicacy  of  the  sound  of  these  syUabUs, 

Tendency  of  o  Sefore  r  to  go  into  the  same  obscurity  as 
e,  exemplified  In  Hit  diver  My  and  inconsistency  of 
our  best  orthoepists  in  marking  these  syllabUs,-.^ 

Tabu  of  the  simpU  and  diphthongal  vowets,  refi-rred 
to  as  a  kejj  to  the  figures  over  the  Utters  in  the 
DlctUmsiry, 


051 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION. 


1.  The  First  Principles  or  Elements  of 
Pronunciation  are  Letters : 

The  Letters  of  the  English  Language  are, 


Roman. 

A   a 


B 
C 

D 
E 
F 
G  g 
H  h 
I     i 

'A 

L    1 
M  m 

N  n 


O 
P 
Q 
R 

S 
T 


U  u 

V  T 

W  w 

X  X 

Z  z 


Italic. 

A   a 

B  b 

C  c 

D  d 

E  e 

Ff 
H  h 

I    i    ! 

J    7 

K  k 

L  I 

Mm 

N  n 

0  0 

P  p 

Q.   q 

R  r 

S   t 

T  t 

Uu 

V  V 

Ww 

Xx 

Z  z 

bee 
see 

dee 

e 

€ 

avtch 

t  or  eye 

j  consonant,  or  Jay. 

kay 

el 

em 

en 

o 

pee 

cue 

ar 

est 

tee 

«,  or  you 

V  consonant,  or  vee. 

double  u 

eks 

wy 

zed,  or  izzard,  418. 


2.  To  these  may  be  added  certain  combi- 
nations of  letters  sometimes  used  in  printing ; 
as  flf^  fi,  fl,  ffi,  ffl,  and  &,  or  and  per  se  and,  or 
rather  et  per  se  and  ;  ff,fi,fl,ffi.,ffl,  and  8;. 

3.  Our  letters,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  are  com- 
monly reckoned  twenty-four,  because  ancient- 
ly j  andj',  as  well  as  u  and  v,  were  expressed  by 
the  same  character;  but  as  these  letters,  which 
had  always  different  powers,  have  now  differ- 
ent forms,  our  alphabet  may  be  properly  said 
to  consist  of  twenty-six  letters. 

4.  In  considering  the  sounds  of  these  first 
principles  of  language,  we  find  that  some  are 
so  simple  and  unmixed,  that  there  is  nothing 
required  but  the  opening  of  the  mouth  to  make 
them  understood,  and  to  form  different  sounds. 
Whence  they  hare  the  names  of  vowels,  or 
vcnces,  or  vocal  sounds.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  that  there  are  others,  whose  pronunci- 
ation depends  on  the  particular  application 
and  use  of  every  part  of  the  mouth,  as  the 
teeth,  the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  palate,  &c. 
which  yet  cannot  nsake  any  one  perfect  sound 
but  by  their  union  with  those  vocal  sounds ; 


and  these  are  called  consonants,   or  letters 
sounding  with  other  letters. 

Definition  of  Vowels  and  Co-nsonanis. 

5.  Vowels  are  generally  reckoned  to  be  five 
in  number :  namely,  a,  e,  %,  o,  u  ; — y  and  w  are 
called  vowels  when  they  end  a  syllable  or 
word,  and  consonants  when  they  begin  one. 

6.  The  definition  of  a  vowel,  as  little  liable 
to  exception  as  any,  seems  to  be  the  follow- 
ing :  A  vowel  is  a  simple  sound  formed  by  a 
continued  effusion  of  the  breath,  and  a  cer- 
tain conformation  of  the  mouth,  without  any 
alteration  of  the  position,  or  any  motion  of 
the  organs  of  speech,  from  the  moment  the 
vocal  sound  commences  till  it  ends. 

7.  A  consonant  may  be  defined  to  be  an 
interruption  of  the  effusion  of  vocal  sound, 
arising  from  the  application  of  the  organs  of 
speech  to  each  other. 

8.  Agreeably  to  this  definition,  vowels  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  simple  and 
compound.  The  simple  a,  e,  0,  are  those 
which  are  formed  by  one  conformation  of 
the  organs  only;  that  is,  the  organs  remain 
exactly  in  the  same  position  at  the  end  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  letter ;  whereas  in  the 
compound  vowels  t  and  u,  the  organs  alter 
their  position  before  the  letter  is  completely 
sounded :  nay,  these  letters,  when  commenc- 
ing a  syllable,  do  not  only  require  a  different 
position  of  the  organs  in  order  to  form  them 
perfectly,  but  demand  such  an  application  of 
the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  is  in- 
consistent vfith.  the  nature  of  a  pure  vowel ; 
for  the  first  of  these  letters,  i,  when  sounded 
alone,  or  ending  a  syllable  with  the  accent 
upon  it,  is  a  real  diphthong,  composed  of  the 
sounds  of  a  in  fa-ther,  and  of  e  in  the,  exact- 
ly correspondent  to  the  sound  of  the  noun 
eye  ;  and  when  this  letter  commences  a  syl- 
lable, as  in  min-ion,  pin~%on,  &c.  the  sound  of 
e  with  which  it  terminates  is  squeezed  into  a 
consonant  sound,  like  the  double  e  heard  in 
queen,  different  from  the  simple  sound  of 
that  letter  in  quean,  and  this  squeezed  sound 
in  the  commencing  t  makes  it  exactly  similai 
to  y  in  the  same  situation ;  which,  by  all 
grammarians,  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  con- 
nonant.*      The  latter   of  these   compound 

"  How  M  accurate  «  granunarian  as  Dr.  I  o«-th  could  promounc* 
to  definitiTdj  on  the  nature  of  y,  and  in»i.it  on  iu  beinE  always  p 
Towel,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  considering  the  tmall  attenlio? 
which  U  generally  paid  to  this  part  of  grammar.  His  woxtls  an 
these  : 

"  The  same  sound  which  we  esp-ess  by  the  Initial  y,  our  Saxoa 
ancestors  in  many  instances  exprt-^^t<l  by  the  vowel  * ;  aj  ecn'er,  yovr  t 
■od  br  the  vowel  i  ■  a£  uv,  yns  ;  ion^,  you^iff.     2d  the  word  £^v  the 


16 


CliASSIFICATIOX  OF  VOWELS  AKD  CONSONANTb. 


rowels,  u,  when  initial,  am!  not  shortened  by  j      12.  Letters,  therefore,  are  naturally  divisi- 

a  consonant,  commences  with  this  squeezed    ble  into  vowels  and  consonants. 

sound  off  equivalent  to   the  i/,  and  ends  |      1 3.  The  vowels  are,  a,  e,  t,  o,  «  ;  and  j/ and 

with  a  sound  given  to  vo  in  woo  and  coo,  ,  m  when  ending  a  syllable. 

which  makes  its  name  in  the  alphabet  exact-  {      H.   The  consonants  are,  b,  c,  d,j,  g,  ft,  J, 

ly  similar  to  the  pronoun   uou*     If,  there-  '•'c,  I,  m,  n,  p.  q,  t,  s,  t,  v,  x,  z  ;  and  y  and  to 

lore,  the  common  definition  of  a  vowel  be  when  beginning  a  syllable 


just,  these  two  letters  are  so  far  from  being 
simple  vowels,  that  they  may  be  more  proper 
Iv  called  semi-consonant  diphthongs 


15.  The  vowels  may  be  subdivided  into 
such  as  are  simple  and  pure,  and  into  such  as 
lire  compound  and  impure.     The  simple  or 


An  Analogical  Table  of  the  Vowels. 
per, 
a  fa-ther, 


9.  That  y  and  ju  are  consonants  when  they  !  pure  vowels  are  such  as  require  only  one 
begin  a  word,  and  vowels  when  they  end  one,  conformation  of  the  organs  to  form  them, 
is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  best  gram-  [and  no  motion  in  the  organs  while  forming, 
marians;  and  yet  Dr.  Lowth  has  told  us,  |  16.  The  compound  or  impure  vowels  are 
that  w  is  equivalent  to  oo ;  but  if  this  were  ,such  as  require  more  than  one  conformation 
the  case,  it  would  always  admit  of  tht  parti- !  of  the  organs  to  form  them,  and  a  motion  iu 
cle  a«beforeit:  for  though  we  have  no  word  ;  the  organs  while  forming.  These  observa- 
in  the  language  which  commences  with  these  I  tions  premised,  we  may  call  the  following 
letters,  we  plainly  perceive,  that  if  we  hadUcheme: 

such  a  word,  it  would  readily  admit  of  an  be- 
fore it,  and  consequently  that  these  letters 
are  not  equivalent  to  w. — Thus  we  find,  that  I''  j?^'?^"^ 
the  common  opinion,    with  respect  to  theT   ^'    ^"^ 
double  capacity  of  these  letters,  is  perfectly/"  ^a-ter, 
.     ,  f       J  \e  me-tre, 

j^st.  1  ,1 

10.  Besides  the  vowels  ah-eady  mentioned,!"  "o-D'^, 
there  is  another  simple  vowel  sound  foimd  y"'  •  •  *^^°> 
under  the  oo  in  the  words  woo  and  coo  ;  these 
letters  have,  in  these  two  words,  eveiy  pro- 
perty of  a  pure  vowel,  but  when  found  in 
food,  mood,  &c.  and  in  the  word  too,  pro- 
nounced like  the  adjective  two,  here  the  oo 
has  a  squeezed  sound,  occasioned  by  con- 
tracting the  mouth,  so  as  to  make  the  lips 
nearly  touch  each  other ;  and  this  makes  it, 
like  the  t  and  m,  not  so  much  a  double  vowel, 
as  a  sound  between  a  vowel  and  a  coiiso- 


simple 

►  or  pure 

vowels. 


i  ..ti-tle, 
y  cy-der, 
u  lu-cid, 
w  pow-er,  j 


compound 
or   impure 


Diphthongs  ana  Triphthongs  enumerated. 

17.  Two  vowels  forming  but  one  syllable 
are  geneially  called  a  diphthong,  and  three  a 
triphthong:  these  are  the  following: 


ail., 
aw. 
ay.. 


Ciesar, 
....aim, 
...gaol, 
taught, 
....law, 
....say, 

--  clean, 

Classification  of  Vowels  and  Consonants.       ^^ reed 

1 1.  Vowels  and  consonants  being  thus  de-k' ceiling, 

fined,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  next  place,! '^''••••people, 

to  arrange  them  into  such  classes  as  their  si-|*" lend, 

tnilitudes  and  specific  differences  seem  to  re 

quiie. 


ew .jewel, 

ey they, 

ia poniard, 

ie friend, 

io passion, 

oa coat, 

oe  .ceconomy, 

oi  voice, 

oo moon, 

ou found, 

ow now. 


oy boy 

Kcmansuetude, 

«« languid, 

uy buy, 

eye  .  (for  ever), 

eau beauty, 

eou  ..plenteous, 

ieu  adieu, 

iew view, 

oeu  manocuvTc. 


Initial  v  ^'S*  prec:\l^7  tht  #aine  sound  with  t  in  the  *\orns  n^m .  Ii**, 
^duu  ixhe  I  if>  acinowltd|5«i  to  be  a  vflw.-)  in  th..*e  latter  ;  how  then 
can  the  y.  which  has  the  very  uune  ftounii,  [loMiibl;  t>e  a  consonaiu  m 
the  fbriucr  ?  It*  Initial  sound  l»  getierally  like  that  of  i  in  *'»>*,  or  w 
nearly  ;  it  it  forn.«l  bj  the  ofxmir^  of  the  mouth  without  any  motion 
or  eontract  of  tlie  ]>arts  :  in  a  word,  it  hni  eTexy  property  of  a  Towel, 
and  not  one  of  a  conaonanu"  lotJoductiaQ  to  Kn^Ush  Oranjirio;, 
page  3. 

Tbutfar  the  learned  bifchnp  ;  who  hai  too  fixed  a  f^me  to  nuffer  an; 
diminution  by  a  mistalEe  iji  m  trifling  a  part  of  literature  a*  this  :  Imt  i: 
may  be  aOted,  If  y  has  crery  prtjperty  of  a  vowel,  and  not  oxie  of  a  con- 
senant,  why,  whei.  it  bejin*  a  word,  does  il  not  admit  the  eujiiionlc 
article  an  before  it  f 

•  An  Iffnorance  of  the  real  c<nnr>o»ition  of  u,  :\ml  a  wnnt  of  know- 
ing thatTt  partook  of  the  xarure  of  3  ctmsoaant,  ha*  occasioned  a  prea: 
diTer^ty  arid  uncertainty  in  prefixing  the  indefinite  article  an  l^fore 
It.  Our  ancestors,  judgintr  of  Its  nature  from  its  name,  nrrcr  suspeol- 
ed  that  it  waa  not  a  pure  vowel,  and  c^mstantly  prefixed  the  article  an 
before  nouns  t>ejtlnning  with  this  letter ;  as  an  imiofi,  an  m^fW  tooJfc. 
They  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  finding  the  an  alwavi  adajit- 
«l  to  t^.t■  phort  u,  Bs  an  trmpirt.  an  umhrella,  without  ever  ureaminjt 
that  the  aliort  k  Ls  a  pure  vowel,  and  eshentially  dltlerent  from  the 
long  one.  But  the  rnR.l.Tnji,  rot  rmtinp  in  the  name  nf  a  letter,  and 
conaultirtg  their  ears  r.utier  llian  tlicir  eyes,  have  freijucntly  place*! 
the  a  instead  nf  an  iK.Ii:.ie  the  loog  u,  and  we  have  swn  a  union,  a  tuti- 
vnrrity,  t  uttj\d  tfwk,  from  some  of  ^iie  moRt  rcspeclanle  pens  of  the 
present  age.  Nor  can  we  doubt  a  nioinent  of  tlie  propriety  of  this  o.-. 
thotrraphy,  when  we  reflect  that  the*e  words  actually  begin  to  the  car 
wltii  Vi  and  might  l>e  ipeiled  j(f>univn,  youniveriilii,  youirfitt,  and  rJUi 
4heiefore  no  more  admit  of  on  l>cfore  them  than  year  ajui  yiUth. — S«e 
R«ntark«  on  tho  void  An  Iji  tliis  Dictionary. 


Consonants  enumerated  and  disting-uished  into 
Classes. 

1 8.  The  consonants  are  divisible  into  mu  tL-s, 
aemi-vowels,  and  liquids. 

19.  The  mutes  are  such  as  emit  no  sound 
vrithoiit  a  vowel,  as  b,  p,  t,  d,  A-,  and  c  and 

\  g  hard. 

20.  Tlie  semi-vowels  are  such  as  emit  a 
sound  without  the  concurrence  of  a  vowel, 
as,/,  V,  s,  z,  J,  g  soft  oTj. 

21.  The  liquids  are  such  as  flow  into,  or 
unite  easily  with  the  mutes,  as,  /,  m,  n,  r. 

22.  But,  besides  these,  there  is  another 
classification  of  tlie  consonants,  of  great  im- 
portance to  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
letters,  and  that  is,  into  such  as  are  sharp  or 
flat,  and  simple  or  asjiirated. 

23.  The  sharp  consonants  arep,  /,  t,t,jft 
c  hard. 


ORGANIC  FORMATION  OF  THE  LETTERS  AND  VOWELS. 
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1J4.  The  flat  consonants  are,i,r,  d.z,  g  hard.  ]  contracting  itself  to  the  root,  as  if  to  make  way 


25.  The  simple  consonants  are  those  which 
have  always  the  sound  of  one  letter  unmixed 
with  othei-s,  as,  b,  p,  f,  v,  k,  g  hard,  and  g 
soft  orj. 

26.  The  mixed  or  aspirated  consonants  are 
tliose  which  have  sometimes  a  hiss  or  aspira- 
tion joined  with  them,  which  mingles  with  the 
letter,  and  alters  i^s  sound,  as,  t  in  motion,  d 
in  soldier,  t  in  viission,  and  z  in  azure. 

27.  There  is  another  distinction  of  conso- 
nants arising  either  from  the  seat  of  their  for- 
mation, or  from  those  organs  which  are  chief- 
ly emp^.oyed  in  forming  them.  The  best  dis- 
tinction of  this  kind  seems  to  be  that  which 
divides  them  into  labials,  dentals,  gutturals, 
and  nasals. 

28.  The  labials  are,  b,  p,f,  v.  The  dentals 
are,  t,  d,  s,  z,  and  soft  g  or  j.  The  gutturals 
are,  k,  q,  c  hard,  and  g  hard.  The  nasals  are, 
m,  n,  and  ng. 

29.  These  several  properties  of  the  conso- 
nants may  be  exhibited  at  one  view  in  the 
following  table,  which  may  be  called 

An  Analogical  Table  of  the  Consonanti. 

>  Ubio-nual  Liquid  m. 

l-af^^M,  "}  dento-naaal 

JSlfJg,,  orjjliquidn. 


Hitting  denial.    {^^V 


I  1  -r  f  tah,  patsion  1  dental 
J  a  l««A»,  vitim  ilJquid  L 


[ait  lilt,  i^/tht. 
Dento-guUurkl  or  n^ial  tig,  hang. 

30.  Vowels  and  consonants  being  thus  de- 
fined and  arranged,  we  are  thebetter  enabled  to 
enter  upon  an  inquiry  into  their  different  pow- 
•ers,  as  they  are  differently  combined  with  each 
other.  But  previous  to  this,  that  nothing  may 
be  wanting  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  first 
principles  of  pronunciation,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  show  the  organic  formation  of  each 
letter. 

Organic  Formation  of  the  Letters. 

31.  Though  I  think  every  mechanical  ac- 
count of  the  organic  formation  of  the  letters 
rather  curious  than  useful,  yet,  that  nothing 
which  can  be  presented  to  the  eye  may  be 
wanting  to  inform  the  ear,  I  shall,  in  this,  fol-  i  described, 


for  the  sound,  almost  rests  upon  the  under  jaw 
34'.  The  Italian  a,  heard  in  fa-ther,  closes 
the  mouth  a  little  more  than  the  German  a  ; 
and  by  raising  the  lower  jaw,  widening  the 
tongue,  and  advancing  it  a  little  nearer  to  the 
lips,  renders  its  sound  less  hollow  and  deep. 

35.  The  slender  a,  or  that  heard  in  lane,  is 
formed  in  the  mouth  still  higher  than  the  last ; 
and  in  pronouncing  it,  the  lips,  as  if  to  give 
it  a  slender  sound,  dilate  their  aperture  hori- 
zontally ;  while  the  tongue,  to  assist  this  nar- 
row emission  of  breath,  widens  itself  to  the 
cheeks,  raises  itself  nearer  the  palate,  and  by 
these  means  a  less  hollow  sound  than  either 
of  the  former  is  produced. 

36.  The  e  in  e-qual  is  formed  by  dilating 
the  tongue  a  little  more,  and  advancing  it 
nearer  to  the  palate  and  the  lips,  which  pro- 
duces the  slenderest  vowel  in  the  language  ; 
for  the  tongue  is,  in  the  formation  of  this  let- 
ter, as  close  to  the  palate  as  possible,  without 
touching  it ;  as  the  moment  tne  tongue  touch- 
es the  palate,  the  squeezed  sound  of  ee  in  thee 
and  meet  is  formed,  which,  by  its  description, 
must  partake  of  the  sound  of  the  consonant  v. 

37.  The  i  in  i-dol  is  formed  by  uniting  toe 
sound  of  the  Italian  a  mfa-thcr  and  the  e  in 
e-qual,  and  pronouncing  them  as  closely  toge. 
ther  as  possible.  See  Directions  to  Foreign- 
ers at  the  beginning  of  this  book. 

38.  The  0  in  o-pen  is  formed  by  nearly  the 
some  position  of  the  organs  as  the  a  in  wa-ter; 
but  the  tongue  is  advanced  a  little  more  into 
the  middle  of  the  mouth,  the  lips  are  protrud- 
ed, and  form  a  round  aperture  like  the  form 
of  the  letter,  and  the  voice  is  not  so  deep  in 
the  mouth  as  when  a  is  formed,  but  advances 
to  the  middle  or  hollow  of  the  mouth. 

39.  The  u  in  u-nit  is  formed  by  uniting  the 
squeezed  sound  ee  to  a  simple  vowel  sound, 
heard  in  woo  and  coo  ;  the  oo  in  these  words 
is  formed  byjjrotruding  the  lips  a  little  more 
than  in  o,  forming  a  smaller  aperture  with 
them,  and,  instead  of  swelling  the  voice  in  the 
middle  of  the  mouth,  bringing  ii  as  forward 
as  possible  to  the  lips. 

40.  1" final,  in  try,  is  formed  like  t:  and  w 
final,  in  now,  like  the  oo,  which  has  just  been 


low  those  who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  trace 
«very  letter  to  its  seat,  and  make  us,  as  it 
vrere,  to  touch  the  sounds  we  articulate. 

Organic  Formation  of  the  Vowels. 

32.  It  vstII  be  necessary  to  observe,  that 
there  are  three  long  sounds  of  the  letter  a, 
which  are  formed  by  a  greater  or  less  expan- 
sion of  the  mternal  parts  of  the  mouth. 

33.  The  German  a  heard  in  ball,  wall,  &c. 
«  formed  by  a  strong  and  grave  expression  of 
the  breath  through  the  mouth,  which  is  open 
nearly  in  a  circular  form,  while  the  tongue. 


In  this  view  of  the  organic  formation  of  the 
vowels  we  find  that  a,  e,  and  o,  are  the  only 
simple  or  pure  vowels  :  that  t  is  a  diphthong, 
and  that  «  is  a  semi-consonant.  If  we  were 
inclined  to  contrive  a  scale  for  measuring  the 
breadth  or  narrowness,  or,  as  others  term  it, 
the  openness  or  closeness  of  the  vowel,  we 
might  begin  with  e  open,  as  Mr.  Elphinston 
calls  it,  and  which  he  announces  to  be  the 
closest  of  all  the  vocal  powers.  In  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  letter  we  find  the  aperture 
of  the  mouth  extended  on  each  side ;  the  lips 
almost  closed,  and  the  sound  issuing  horiaon- 
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tally.  The  slender  a  in  waste  opens  the  mouth  |  nounce  with  greater  force,  the  same  may  be 


a  little  wider.  The  a  in  fa-ther  opens  the 
mouth  still  more,  without  contracting  the  cor- 
ners. The  German  a,  heard  in  waU,  not  only 
opens  the  mouth  wider  than  the  former  a,  but 
contracts  the  corners  of  the  mouth  so  as  to 
make  the  aperture  approach  nearer  to  a  cir- 
cle ;  while  the  o  opens  the  mouth  still  more, 
and  contracts  the  comers  so  as  to  make  it  the 
OS  rotundum,  a  picture  of  the  letter  it  sounds. 
If  therefore  the  other  vowels  were,  like  o,  to 
take  their  forms  from  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth  in  pronouncing  them,  the  German  a 
ought  necessarily  to  have  a  figure  as  nearly 
approaching  the  o  in  form  as  it  does  in  sound  ; 
that  is,  it  ought  to  have  that  elliptical  form 
which  approaches  nearest  to  the  circle ;  as 
the  a  of  the  Italians,  and  that  of  the  English 
in  fa-ther y  ought  to  form  ovals,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  breadth  of  their  sounds  ;  the 
English  a  in  weute  ought  to  have  a  narrower 
oval ;  the  e  in  the  ought  to  have  the  curve  of 
a  parabola,  and  the  squeezed  sound  of  ee  in 
teen,  a  right  line :  or,  to  reduce  the  lines  to 
solids,  the  o  would  be  a  perfect  globe,  the 
German  a  an  oblate  spheroid,  like  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  the  Italian  a  like  an  egg,  the 
English  slender  a  a  Dutch  skittle,  the  e  a  rol- 
ling pin,  and  the  doubie  e  a  cylinder. 

Organic  Formation  of  the  Consonants. 

41.  The  best  method  of  showing  the  organ- 
ic formation  of  the  consonants  will  be  to  class 
them  into  such  pairs  as  they  naturally  fall  into, 
and  then,  by  describing  one,  we  shall  nearly 
describe  its  fellow ;  by  which  means  the  la- 
bour wUl  be  lessened,  and  the  nature  of  the 
consonants  better  perceived.  The  conson- 
ants that  fall  into  pairs  are  the  following . 

p    f    t    t     sh     th     k     ch — chair, 
b     V    d    z    zh    dh   g      j — ^'ctf. 

42.  Holder,  who  wrote  the  most  elalborate- 
lyand  philosophically  upon  this  subject,  tells 
us,  in  hie  Elements  of  Speech,  that  when  we 
only  whisper  we  cannot  distinguish  the  first 
rank  of  these  letters  from  the  second.  It  is 
certain  the  difference  between  them  is  very 
nice  ;  the  upper  letters  seeming  to  have  only 
a  smarter,  brisker  appulse  of  the  organs  than 
the  lower ;  which  may  not  improperly  be  dis- 
tinguished by  sharp  and  flat.  The  most 
marking  distmction  between  them  will  be 
found  to  be  a  sort  of  guttural  murmur,  which 
precedes  the  latter  letters  when  we  wish  to 
pronounce  them  forcibly,  but  not  the  former. 
Thus,  if  we  close  the  lips,  and  put  the  finger 
on  them  to  keep  them  shut,  and  strive  to 
pronounce  the  p,  no  sound  at  all  will  be 
heard  ;  but  in  striving  to  pronounce  the  b  we 
shall  find  a  murmuring  sound  from  the  throat, 
v/hich  seems  the  commencement  of  the  let- 
ter; and  if  we  do  but  stop  the  breath  by 
the  appuhe  of  the  organs,  in  order  fopro- i 


observed  of  the  rest  of  the  letter; 

43.  This  difference  in  the  formation  of  these 
consonants  may  be  more  distinctly  perceived 
in  the  *  and  z  than  in  any  other  of  the  letters ; 
the  former  is  sounded  by  the  simple  issue  of 
the  breath  between  the  teeth,  without  any 
vibration  of  it  in  the  throat,  and  may  be  cal- 
led a  hissing  sound ;  while  the  latter  cannot 
be  formed  without  generating  a  sound  in  the 
throat,  which  may  be  called  a  vocal  sound. 
The  upper  rank  of  letters,  therefore,  may  be 
called  breathing  consonants  ;  and  the  lower, 
vocal  ones. 

44.  These  observations  premised,  we  may 
proceed  to  describe  the  organic  formation  of 
each  letter. 

45.  P  and  B  are  formed  by  closing  the  lips 
till  the  breath  is  collected,  and  then  letting 
it  issue  by  forming  the  vowel  <?. 

4G.  F  and  V  are  formed  by  pressing  the 
upper  teeth  upon  the  under  lip,  and  sounding 
the  vowel  e  before  the  former  and  after  the 
latter  of  these  letters. 

47.  T  and  D  are  formed  by  pressing  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  gums  of  the  upper 
teeth,  and  then  separating  them,  by  pronoun- 
cing  the  vowel  e. 

48.  S  and  Z  are  formed  by  placing  the 
tongue  in  the  same  position  as  in  Tand  i, 
but  not  so  close  to  the  gums  as  to  stop  the 
breath :  a  space  is  left  between  the  tongue  and 
the  palate  for  the  breath  to  issue,  which 
forms  the  hissing  and  buzzing  sound  of  these 
letters. 

49.  SH  heard  in  mission  and  zh  in  evasion, 
are  formed  in  the  same  seat  of  sound  as  s  and 
z  ;  but  in  the  former,  the  tongue  is  drawn  a 
little  inwards,  and  at  a  somewhat  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  palate,  which  occasions  a  ful- 
ler effusion  of  breath  from  the  hollow  of  the 
mouth,  than  in  the  latter,  which  are  formed 
nearer  to  the  teeth. 

^.  TH  in  thinA,  and  the  same  letters  in 
that,  are  formed  by  protruding  the  tongue  be- 
tween the  fore  teeth,  pressing  it  against  the 
upper  teeth,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour- 
ing to  sound  the  »  or  «  ;  the  former  letter  to 
sound  th  in  thini,  and  the  latter  to  sound  tb 
in  that, 

51.  K  and  G  hard  are  formed  by  pressing 
the  middle  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  near  the  throat,  and  separating  them 
a  little  smartly  to  form  the  first,  and  more 
gently  to  form  the  last  of  these  letters. 

52.  CH  in  chair,  and  J  in  jail,  are  formed 
by  pressing  t  to  sh,  and  d  to  zh. 

53.  M  is  fonned  by  closing  the  Hps,  as  in  P 
and  B,  and  letting  the  voice  issue  by  the  nose. 

54.  iVis  formed  by  resting  the  tongue  in 
the  same  position  as  in  T  or  D,  and  breath- 
ing through  the  nose,  with  the  mouth  open, 

55.  //  is  formed  by  nearly  the  same  posi- 
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tion  of  the  organs  as  t  and  d,  but  more  with  |  \y  used  with  too  little  precision  by  most  wri 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  is  brought  a  lit- 1  ters  on  the  subject, 
tie  forwarder  to  the  teeth,  while  the  breath  ' 


issues  from  the  mouth. 

56.  R  is  formed  by  placing  the  tongue 
nearly  in  the  position  of  t,  but  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  palate  as  suflers  it  to  jar  a- 
gainst  it,  when  the  breath  is  propelled  from 
the  throat  to  the  mouth. 

57.  NG  in  ring,  sing,  &c.  is  formed  in  the 
same  seat  of  sound  as  g  hard  ;  but  while  the 
middle  of  the  tongue  presses  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  as  in  G,  the  voice  passes  principally 
through  the  nose,  as  in  N". 

58.  Y  consonant  is  formed  by  placing  tde 
organs  in  the  position  of  e,  squeezing  the 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which 
produces  ee,  which  is  equivalent  to  initial  i/ 
(3G). 

59.  W  consonant  is  formed  by  placing  the 
organs  in  the  position  of  oo,  described  under 
B,  and  closing  the  lips  a  little  more,  in  order 
to  propel  the  breath  upon  the  succ'^eiliiig 
vowel  which  it  articulates. 

60.  In  this  sketch  of  the  formation  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  consonants,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  on  how  few  radical  principles  the  al- 
most infinite  variety  of  combination  in  lan- 
guage depends.  It  is  with  some  degree  of 
wonder  we  perceive  that  the  slightest  aspira 
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63.  The  first  distinction  of  sound  that  seema 
to  obtrude  itself  upon  us  when  we  utter  the 
vowels,  is  a  long  and  a  short  sound,  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  or  less  duration  of  time 
taken  up  in  pronouncing  them.  This  dis- 
tiiaction  is  so  obvious  as  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed in  all  languages,  and  is  that  to  which  we 
annex  clearer  ideas  than  to  any  other :  and 
though  the  short  sounds  of  some  vowels  have 
not  in  our  language  been  classed,  wdth  suffi- 
cient accuracy,  with  their  parent  long  ones, 
yet  this  has  bred  but  little  confusion,  as  vowels 
long  and  short  are  always  sufficiently  distin- 
guishable ;  and  the  nice  appropriation  of 
short  sounds  to  their  specific  long  ones  is  not 
necessary  to  our  conveying  what  sound  we 
mean,  when  the  letter  to  which  we  apply 
these  sounds  is  known,  and  its  power  agreed 
upon. 

64.  The  next  distinction  of  vowels  into 
their  specific  sounds,  which  seems  to  be  the 
most  generally  adopted,  is  that  which  arises 
from  the  different  apertures  of  the  mouth  in 
forming  them.  It  is  certainly  very  natural, 
when  we  have  so  many  more  simple  sounds 
than  we  have  characters  by  which  to  express 


tion,  the  almost  insensible  inflexion  of  nearly  them,  to  distinguish  them  by  that  which  seems 


jimilar  sounds,  often  generate  the  most  differ 
ent  and  opposite  meanings.  In  this  view  of 
nature,  as  in  every  other,  we  find  uniformity 
and  variety  very  conspicuous.  The  single 
fiat,  at  first  impressed  on  the  chaos,  seems  to 
operate  on  languages ;  which,  from  the  sin; 
pUcity  and  paucity  of  their  principles,  and 
the  extent  and  power  of  their  combinations 
prove  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  omnipo- 
tence of  their  origin 

61.  This  analogical  association  of  sounds 
is  not  only  curious,  but  useful :  it  gives  us  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  powers  of  the  let- 
ters ;  and,  from  the  small  number  that  are 
radically  different,  enables  us  to  see  the  rules 
on  which  their  varieties  depend  :  it  discovers 
to  us  the  genius  and  propensities  of  several 
languages  and  dialects,  and,  when  authority 
is  silent,  enables  us  to  decide  agreeably  to  a- 
nalogy. 

62.  The  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  conso- 
nants, thus  enumerated  and  defined,  before 
we  proceed  to  ascertain  their  different  powers, 
as  they  are  differently  associated  with  eac^i 
other,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  those  distinctions  of  sound  in  the 
same  vowels  which  express  their  quantity  as 
long  or  short,  or  their  quality  as  open  of 
close,  or  slender  and  broad.  This  will  ap- 
pear the  more  necessary,  as  these  distinctiouiS 


their  organic  definition  ;  and  we  accordingly 
find  vowels  denominated  by  the  French,  ou- 
vert  and  ferme  ;  by  the  Italians,  aperto  and 
chiuso  ;  and  by  the  English,  open  and  sJiut. 

65.  But  whatever  propriety  there  may  be 
in  the  use  of  these  terms' in  other  languages, 
it  is  certain  they  must  be  used  with  caution 
in  English,  for  fear  of  confounding  them  with 
long  and  short.  Dr.  Johnson  and  other 
grammarians  call  the  a  m  father  the  open  a. 
which  may,  indeed,  distinguish  it  from  the 
slender  a  in  paper  ;  but  not  from  the  broad 
a  in  water,  which  is  still  more  open.  Each 
of  these  letters  has  a  short  sound,  which  may 
be  called  a  shut  sound  ;  but  the  long  sound 
cannot  be  so  properly  denominated  open,  as 
more  or  less  broad ;  that  is,  the  a  in  paper, 
the  slender  sound  ;  the  a  m  father,  the  broad- 
ish  or  middle  sound ;  and  the  a  in  water,  the 
broad  sound.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
the  o.  This  letter  hsis  three  long  sounds, 
heard  in  move,  note,  nor ;  which  graduate 
from  slender  to  broadish,  and  broad,  like  the 
a.  The  t  also  in  mine,  may  be  called  the 
broad  i,  and  that  in  machine  the  slender  ;"  ; 
though  each  of  them  is  equall}'  long  j  and 
though  these  vowels  that  are  long  mav  be 
said  to  be  more  or  less  open,  according  to 
the  different  apertures  of  the  mouth  in  form- 
ing them,  yet  the  short  vovels  cannot 


so  frequently  occur  in  describing  the  sounds  said  to  be  mors  or  lees  shut :  for  as  short'al 
ofthevoweli,3ndasthc|'SSi?eQotun&«q!ieBt.jways  implies  shut,  (except  in  verspj  thougl 
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lotTT  does  not  a\ways  imply  open,  we  must  be  i  consideration  of  the  various  sounds  ot"  tha 
r-.Tcful  rot  to  confound  long  and  open,  and]  vowela  and  consonants  seems  to  be  the  infio- 
close  and  shut,  when  we  speak  of  the  quan-  ence  of  the  accent;  as  the  accent  or  stress 
i\tr  and  quality  of  the  vowels.  The  truth!  wl"^!'  is  laid  i^pon  certain  syllables  has  so 
of 'it  is  all  vowels  either  terminate  a  syllable,!  obvious  an  effect  upon  the  sounds  of  thelet- 
or  are  united  with  a  consonant.— In  the  first  jterr.  that  unless  we  take  accent  into  the  ac- 
case  if  the  accent  be  on  the  syllable,  the  count,  it  will  be  impossible  to  reason  nghtly 
vowel  is  long,  though  it  may  not  be  open  :!upon  the  proper  proruiuciation  of  the  Ele^ 
in  the  second  case,  where  a  syllable  is  termi^j  ments  of  Speech, 
nated  by  a  consonant,  except  that  consonant 


be  r,  whether  the  accent  be  on  the  syllab 
or  not,  the  vowel  has  its  short  sound,  which, 
compared  with  its  long  one,  may  be  called 
shut :  but  as  no  vowel  can  be  said  to  be  shut 
that  is  not  joined  to  a  consonant,  all  vowels 
that  end  syllables  may  be  said  to  be  open, 
whether  the  accent  be  on  them  or  not,  550, 
551. 

66.  But  though  the  terms  long  and  short, 
as  applied  to  vowels,  are  pretty  generally  un- 
derstood, an  accurate  ear  will  easily  perceive 
that  these  terms  do  not  always  mean  the 
long  and  short  sounds  of  the  respective 
vowels  to  which  they  are  applied ;  for  if  we 
choose  to  be  directed  by  the  ear  in  denomi- 
nating vowels  long  or  short,  we  must  cer- 
tainly give  these  appellations  to  those  sounds 
otlj  which  have  exactly  the  same  radical 
tone,  and  differ  only  in  the  long  or  short  e- 
mission  of  that  tone. — Thus  measuring  the 
sounds  of  the  vowels  by  this  scale,  we  shall  find 
that  the  long  i  and  y  have  properly  no  short 
sounds  but  such  as  seem  essentially  distinct 
from  their  long  ones ;  and  that  the  short  sound 
of  these  vowels  is  no  other  than  the  short  sound 
of  e,  which  is  the  latter  letter  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  diphtliongs,  37. 

67.  The  same  want  of  correspondence  in 
classing  the  long  and  short  vowels  we  find  in 
a,  e,  o,  and  u  ;  for  as  the  e  in  theme  does  not 
find  its  short  sound  in   the  same  letter  in 


0/  the  Influence  of  Accent  on  the  Sound  of  the 
Letters. 

69.  It  may  be  first  observed,  that  the  exer- 
tion of  the  organs  of  speech  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  accent  or  stress,  has  an  obvious  ten- 
dency to  preserve  the  letters  in  their  pure 
and  uniform  sound,  while  the  relaxation  or 
feebleness  which  succeeds  the  accent  as  na- 
turally suffers  the  letters  to  slide  into  a  some- 
what different  sound  a  little  easier  to  the  or- 
gans of  pronunciation.  Thus  the  first  a  in 
cabbage  is  pronounced  distinctly  with  the 
true  sound  of  that  letter,  while  the  second  a 
goes  into  an  obscure  sound  bordering  on  the 
i  short,  the  slenderest  of  all  sounds  ;  so  that 
cabbage  and  village  have  the  a  in  the  last  syl- 
lable scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  e  and 
J  in  the  last  syllables  of  college  and  vestige. 

70.  In  the  same  manner  the  a,  e,  i,  o,  and 
y,  coming  before  r,  in  a  final  unaccented  syl- 
lable, go  into  an  obscure  sound  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  the  short  «,  that  if  the  accent 
were  carefully  kept  upon  the  first  syllablei 
of  liar.  Her,  elixii ,  mayor,  martyr,  &c.  these 
words,  without  any  perceptible  change  in  the 
sound  of  their  last  syllables,  might  all  be 
written  and  pronounced  lieiir,  lieur,  elixur, 
mayur,  martur,  &c. 

i  71.  The  consonants  also  are  no  less  alter- 
ed in  their  sound  by  the  position  of  the  ac- 
niui  iin  siiuiL  Buuiiu  ill  u.i^  ^^...^  .-c —  ...  cent  than  the  vowels.  The  k  and  t  in  the 
them,  but  in  the  i  in  him  ;  so  the  e  in  /Aem  'composition  of  x,  when  the  accent  is  on  them, 
must  descend  a  step  lower  into  the  province  in  exercise,  execute,  &c.  preserve  their  strong 
of  a  for  its  long  sound  in  tame.  The  a  in  pure  sound  |  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
carry  is  not  the  short  sound  of  the  a  in  care,  second  syllable,  in  exact,  exonerate,  &c.  these 
but  of  that  in  car,  father,  &c.  as  the  short;  letters  slide  into  the  duller  and  weaker 
broad  sound  of  the  a  in  want,  is  the  true  ab-  sounds  ofg  and  z,  which  are  easier  to  the 
breviation  of  that  in  wall.  The  sound  of  o  organs  of  pronunciation.  Hence  not  only 
in  don,  gone,  &c.  is  exactly  correspondent  to  the  soft  c  and  the  *  go  into  sk,  but  even  the 
the  a  in  swan,  and  finds  its  long  sound  in  the  /^  before  a  diphthong,  slides  into  the  same 
a  in  wall,  or  the  diphthong  atv  in  daum,  lawn,  \  letters  when  the  stress  is  on  the  preceding 
<?.-  _.u:i„  ti,„  -!,«..♦  .,«,,„,i  «f  fV,»  «  ;n  t^^  I'a  jyijable.     Thus,  in  society  and  satiety  the  c 

and  t  preserve  their  pure  sound,  because  the 
syllables  ci  and  ti  have  the  accent  on  them  ; 
but  in  social  and  satiate  these  syllables  come 
after  the  stress,  and  from  the  feebleness  of 
their  situation  naturally  fall  into  the  shorter 
and  easier  sound,  as  if  written  soshial  and  sa- 
■hiate.     See  the  word  Satiety. 


&c.  while  the  short  sound  of  the  o  in  tone,  is 
nearly  that  of  the  same  letter  in  ton,  (a 
weight)  and  corresponding  with  what  is  ge- 
nerally called  the  short  sound  of  «  in  tun, 
gun,  &.C.  as  the  long  sound  of  u  in  piJe,  must 
find  its  short  sound  in  the  «  in  pull,  bull,&.c. 
for  this  vowel,  like  the  i  and  y,  being  a  diph- 
thong, its  short  sound  is  formed  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  letter  equivalent  to  double 
o  i  aa  the  word  pule,  if  spelled  according  to 
the  eound,  might  be  written  peoote. 

68,  Another  observation  preparatory  to  a 


72.  A  has  three  long  Eounda  and  two  short 
onea. 
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78.  The  first  sound  of  the  first  letter  in  '  are  certain  words  from  the  Latin,  Italian,  and 
oar  alphabet  is  that  which  among  the  Eng-j  Spanish  languages,  such  as  lumbago,  bravado, 
lish  is  its  name.  (See  the  letter  J  at  the  be- j/orraarfo,  camisado,  farrago,  &c.  which  are 
ginning  of  the  Dictionary.)  This  is  what  is;  sometimes  heard  with  this  sound  of  a;  but 
called,    by   most   grammarians,    its   slender  I  except  in  bravo,  heard  chiefly  at  the  theatres, 


sound,  35.  65. ;  we  find  it  in  the  words  lade, 
tpade,  trade,  &c.  In  the  diphthong  ai  we 
have  exactly  the  same  sound  of  this  letter, 
as  in  pain,  gain,  stain,  &c.  and  sometimes  in 
the  diphthong  ea,  as  bear,  swear,  pear,  &c. ; 
nay,  twice  we  find  it,  contrary  to  every  rule  of 
pronunciation,  in  the  words  where  and  there, 
and  once  in  the  anomalous  diphthong  ao  in 
gaol.  It  exactly  corresponds  to  the  sound  of 
the  French  e  in  the  beginning  of  the  words 
dire,  and  tele. 

74.  The  long  slender  a  is  generally  pro- 
duced by  a  silent  e  at  the  end  of  a  syllable ; 
which  e  not  only  keeps  one  single  intervening 
consonant  from  shortening  the  preceding 
vowel,  but  sometimes  two  :  thus  we  find  the 
mute  e  makes  of  rag,  rage,  and  very  impro- 
perly keeps  the  a  open  even  in  range,  change, 
&c. — See  Change.  Hat,  with  the  mute  e, 
becomes  hate,  and  the  a  continues  open,  and, 
perhaps,  somewhat  longer  in  haste,  waste, 
paste,  &c.  though  it  must  be  confessed  this 
eeems  the  privilege  only  of  a  ;  for  the  other 
Towels  contract  before  the  consonants  ng  in 
revenge,  cringe,  plunge ;  and  the  ste  in  our 
language  is  preceded  by  no  other  vowel  but 
this.  Every  consonant  but  n  shortens  every 
vowel  but  a,  when  soft  g  and  e  silent  suc- 
ceed ;  as,  bi/ge,  badf^e,  hinge,  sponge,  &c. 

75.  Hence  we  may  establish  this  general 
rule :  A  has  the  long,  open,  slender  sound, 
when  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  and  e 
mute,  as,  lade,  made,  fade,  &c.  Theonly  ex- 
ceptions seem  to  be,  have,  are,  gape,  and 
bade,  the  past  time  of  to  bid. 

76.  A  has  the  same  sound,  when  ending 
an  accented  syllable,  as,  pa-per,  ta-per,  spec^ 
ta-tor.  The  only  exceptions  are,  fa-ther,  ma- 
tter, wa-ter. 

77.  As  the  short  sound  of  the  long  slender 
a  is  not  found  under  the  same  character,  but 
in  the  short  e  (as  may  be  perceived  by  com- 

Earing  mate  and  met),  67,  we  proceed  to  de- 
neate  the  second  sound  of  this  vowel,  which 
is  that  heard  in  father,  and  is  called  by  some 
the  open  sound,  34 ;  but  this  can  never  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  deeper  sound  of  the  a  in 
all,  ball,  &c.  which  is  still  more  open  :  by 
some  it  is  styled  the  middle  sound  of  a,  as 
between  the  a  in  pale,  and  that  in  wall;  it 
answers  nearly  to  the  Italian  a  in  Toscano, 
Romana,  &c,  or  to  the  final  a  in  the  natural* 
ized  Greek  words,  papa  and  mamma  ;  and  in  |  co™mS 


the  English  sound  of  a  is  preferable  in  all 
these  words. 

78.  The  long  sound  of  tlie  middle  or  Italian 
a  is  always  found  before  r  in  monosyllables, 
as,  car,  far,  mar,  &c.  before  the  liquids  Im  ; 
whether  the  latter  only  be  pronounced,  as  in 
psalm,  or  both,  as  in  psalmist :  sometimes  be- 
fore If,  and  Ive,  as  calf,  half,  calve,  halve,  salve, 
&c. ;  and,  lastly,  before  the  sharp  aspirated 
dental  th  in  bath,  path,  lath,  &c.  as  in  the  word 

father  :  this  sound  of  the  a  was  formerly  more 
than  at  present  found  before  the  nasal  liquid 
n,  especially  when  succeeded  by  c,  t,  or  d,  as 
dance,  glance,  lance,  France,  chance,  prance, 
grant,  plant,  slant,  slander,  &c. 

79.  The  hissing  consonant  s  was  likewise 
a  sign  of  this  sound  of  the  a,  whether  doubled, 
as  in  glass,  grass,  lass,  &c.  or  accompanied  by 
t,  as  in  last,  fast,  vast,  &c.  but  this  pronunci- 
ation of  a  seems  to  have  been  for  some  yeai'S 
advancing  to  the  short  sound  of  this  letter, 
as  heard  in  hand,  land,  grand,  &c.  and  pro- 
nouncing the  a  in  after,  ansiver,  basket,  plant, 
mast,  &c.  as  long  as  in  half,  calf.  Sic.  borders 
very  closely  on  vulgarity:  it  must  be  observ- 
ed, however,  that  the  a  before  n  in  monosyl- 
lables, and  at  the  end  of  words,  was  anciently 
written  with  u  after  it,  and  so  probably  pro- 
nounced as  broad  as  the  German  a  ;  for  Dr. 
Johnson  observes,"  many  words  prOROimced 
with  a  broad  were  anciently  written  with  au, 
as  sault,  mault,  and  we  still  write  fatdt,  vault. 
This  was  probably  the  Saxon  sound,  for  it  ij 
yet  retained  in  the  northern  dialects,  and  in 
the  rustic  pronunciation,  as  maun  for  man, 
haund  for  hand."  But  since  the  u  has  va- 
nished, the  a  has  been  gradually  pronoimced 
slenderer  and  shorter,  till  now  almost  every 
vestige  of  the  ancient  orthography  seems  lost; 
though  the  termination  mand  in  command, 
deviani,  &c.  formerly  written  commaund,  de- 
maund,  stUl  retains  the  long  sound  in\aolably.^ 

80.  As  the  mute  /  in  calm,  psalm,  calf,  half, 
&c.  seems  to  lengthen  the  sound  of  this  letter, 
so  the  abbreviation  of  some  words  by  apostro- 
phe seems  to  have  the  same  elFect      Thus 


to  express  the  crj*  of  sheep 
the  long  sound  of  this  letter  in  our  language, 
except  in  monosyllables  ending  with  r,  as  far, 
tar,  trjit .  &c  and  in  the  y/ord  father*  There 


•  Since  the  first  pnbllcatlon  rf  this  Dicdonary  the  public  have  hrsi 

favoured  Tilt  tome  lery  (Jaborafe  and  judlcioul  obterratloni  oa  Eap. 

hih  uronunciatlon  bj  Mr.  Smith,  in  a  Scheme  of  a  Frtiith  aiid  Eng. 

]hh  Dictionary.     In   this  work  he  departs  freouentJy  iron  my  Judg- 

iiiLTit,  and  particularly  In  the  pronimciAtiou  ol  the  letter  a  when  sue- 

c&jtied  by  w,  *f,  or  n,  and  another  consonant,  as.  f>a*t,  [ait,  cfmn^, 

&c.  to  which  be  annexes  the  long  sound  of  a  in  fattier.     That  tliii 

d  formerly,  is  hlghjv  protiaMc,  from   Its   lieing  still  thi 

It  by  the  vol^ir,   who  are  gen(?ra!iy  the  last  to  alter  tha 

munciation  ;   but  that  the  short  a  in  thcrte  words  Is  now 

med  world,  seems  ta 

,-- ^ ,.  ledged  by  Mr.  Smith  ^dm6elf :   and  as  every  ror- 

W^e  seldom  find  ^**^  ^^^  wotild  t-e  disgusted  nt  giving  the  a  in  tJaefie  words  the  fuJH 
sound  of  the  a  mfath^,  any  middle  sound  ouj,'ht  to  be  dlscountenasa. 
ed,  as  tending  to  render  the  pronunciation  of  alangu.-t^  obicura  «^t1 
indefinite,  lea. 

Ben  Jonson,  In  his  Grammar,  classes  .aW,  matt,  balm,  and  calm,  su 
having  the  same  sound  of  a  ;  and  aunt^  as  having  the  same  dtjoy  nc:>ad4 


•i.UJiVtort  tan 
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when,  by  impatience,  that  grand  corrupter  of 
Eisnners  as  well  as  language,  the  no  is  cut  out 
of  the  word  cannot,  and  the  two  syllables  re- 
duced to  one,  we  find  the  a  lengthened  to  the 
Italian  or  middle  a,  as  cannot,  can^t  ;  have  not, 
ha'nt:  shall  not,  sha'n^t,  &c.  This  is  no  more 
than  what  the  Latin  language  is  subject  to  ; 
it  being  a  known  rule  in  that  tongue,  that 
when,  by  composition  or  otherwise,  two  short 
syllables  become  one,  that  syllable  is  almost 
always  long,  as  alius  has  the  penultimate  long 
because  it  comes  from  a/MM*,and  the  two  short 
vowels  in  coago  become  one  long  vowel  in 
cogo,  &c. 

81.  The  short  sound  of  the  middle  or  Itali- 
an a,  which  is  generally  confounded  with  tiie 
short  sound  of  the  slender  a,  is  the  sound  of 
this  vowel  in  man,  pan,  tan,  mat,  hat,  &c. 
We  generally  find  this  sound  before  any  two 
successive  consonants  (those  excepted  in  the 
foregoing  remarks,)  and  even  when  it  comes 
before  an  r,  if  a  vowel  follow,  or  the  r  be 
doubled ;  for  if  this  consonant  be  doubled, 
in  order  to  produce  another  syllable,  the  long 
sound  becomes  short,  as  mar,  marry ;  car, 
carry,  &'C.  where  we  find  the  monosyllable 
has  the  long,  and  the  dissyllable  the  short 
sound ;  but  if  a  come  before  r,  followed  by 
another  consonant,  it  has  its  long  sound,  as 
in  part,  partial,  &c. 

82.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in 
adjectives  derived  from  substantives  ending 
in  r  ;  for  in  this  case  the  a  continues  long, 
as  in  the  primitive.  Thus  the  a  in  starry,  or 
full  of  stars,  is  as  long  as  in  star  ;  and  the  a 
in  the  adjective  tarrT^or  besmeared  with  tar, 
is  as  long  as  in  the  substantive  tar,  though 
short  in  the  word  tarry,  to  stay. 

83.  The  third  long  sound  of  a  is  that  which 
we  more  immediately  derive  from  our  mater- 
nal language  the  Saxon,  but  which  at  present 
we  use  less  than  any  other :  this  is  the  a  in  fall, 
ball,  gall,  33  :  we  find  a  correspondent  sound 
to  this  a  in  the  diphthongs  au  and  aw,  as  laud, 
law,  taw,  &c. ;  though  it  must  here  be  noted, 
that  we  have  improved  upon  our  German  pa- 
rent, by  giving  a  broader  sound  to  this  letter, 
in  these  words,  than  the  Germans  themselves 
would  do,  vv^ere  they  to  pronounce  them. 

84.  The  long  sound  of  the  deep  broad  Ger- 
man a  is  produced  by  //  after  it,  as  in  all, 
wall,  call ;  or,  indeed,  by  one  /,  and  any  other 
consonant,  except  the  mute  labials  p,  b,  f, 
and  V,  as  salt,  bald,  false,  falchion,  falcon.  See. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  generally 
words  from  the  Arabic  and  Latin  languages, 
as  Alps,  Albion,  asphaltic,  falcated,  salve,  cal- 
culate, amalgamate,  Alcoran,  and  Alfred,  &t. 
the  two  last  of  which  maybe  considered  as  an- 
cient proper  names,  which  have  been  frequ  nt- 
ly  latinized,  and  by  this  means  have  acqu.red 
a  slenderer  sound  of  a.  This  rule,  however, 
must  be  understood  of  such  syllables  only  as 


have  the  accent  on  them :  for  wnen  al,  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant,  is  in  the  first  syllable 
of  a  word,  having  the  accent  on  the  second, 
it  is  then  pronounced  as  in  the  first  syllables 
of  al-ley,  vaUley,  &c.  as  alternate,  balsamic, 
falcade,  falcation,  &c.  Our  modern  orthogra- 
phy, which  has  done  its  utmost  to  perplex 
pronunciation,  has  made  it  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  every  word  compounded  of  a  mo- 
nosyllable with  //,  as  albeit,  also,  abnost,  down- 
fall, &c.  must  be  pronounced  as  if  the  two 
liquids  were  still  remaining,  notwithstanding 
our  word-menders  have  wisely  taken  one  a- 
way,  to  the  destruction  both  of  sound  and  e- 
tymology ;  for,  as  Mr.  Elphinston  shrewdly 
observes,  "  Every  reader,  young  and  old, 
must  now  be  so  sagacious  an  analyst  as  to 
discern  at  once  not  only  what  are  compounds 
and  what  are  their  simples,  but  that  al  in  com- 
position is  equal  to  all  out  of  it ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  both  what  it  is,  and  what  it 
is  not." — Prin.  Eng.  Language,  vol.  L  page 
60.— See  No.  406. 

85.  The  w  has  a  peculiar  quality  of  broad- 
ening this  letter,  even  when  prepositive  :  this 
is  always  the  effect,  except  when  the  vowel 
is  closed  by  the  sharp  or  flat  guttural  k,  or 
g,  X,  ng,  nk,  or  the  sharp  labial  /,  as  wax, 
waft,  thwack,  twang,  twank:  thus  we  pro- 
nounce the  a  broad,  though  short  in  wad,  wan, 
want,  was,  what,  &c.  and  though  other  letters 
suffer  the  a  to  alter  its  sound  before  //,  when 
one  of  these  letters  goes  to  the  formation  of 
the  latter  syllable,  as  tall,  tal-Iow;  hall,  hal~ 
low  ;  call,  cal-low,  &c.  yet  we  see  w  preserve 
the  sound  of  this  vowel  before  a  single  con- 
sonant, as  wal-loto,  sival-low,  &c. 

86.  The  q  including  the  sound  of  the  w, 
and  being  no  more  than  this  letter  preceded 
by  A:,  ought,  according  to  analogy,  to  broaden 
every  a  it  goes  before,  like  the  w  ;  thus  qjtan- 
iiiy  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if  written 
kwontify,  and  quality  should  rhyme  with  jo/&. 
ty  ;  instead  of*^ which  we  frequently  hear  the 
w  robbed  of  its  rights  in  its  proxy ;  and  qua- 
lity so  pronounced  as  to  ryhme  with  legality  ; 
while  to  ryhme  quantity,  according  to  this  af- 
fected mode.of  pronouncing  it,  we  must  coin 
such  words  as  plantittj,  and  consonantity. 
The  a  in  quaver  and  equator  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  from  the  preponderancy  of  another 
which  requires  a,  ending  a  syllable  under  tlie 
accent,  to  have  the  slender  sound  of  that  let- 
ter ;  to  which  rule,  father,  master,  and  water. 
and,  perhaps,  quadrant,  are  the  only  excep- 
tions. 

87.  The  short  sound  of  this  broad  a  is  heard 
when  it  is  preceded  by  w,  and  succeeded  by 
a  single  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  as 
wal-low,  swal-low,  &c.  or  by  two  consonant* 
in  the  same  syllable,  as  want,  ivast,  wasp,&c. 
but  when  /  or  r  is  one  of  the  consonants,  the 
a  becomes  long,  as  walk,  swarm,  &c 
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Irregular  and  uJiacceiUed  Soutidx. 
88.  But  besides  the  long  and  short  souir.:.. 
common  to  all  the  vowels,  there  is  a  certain 
transient  indistinct  pronunciation  ot"  some  of 
them,  when  they  are  not  accented,  that  cannot 
be  so  easily  settled :  when  the  accent  is  not  up- 
on it,  no  vowel  is  more  apt  to  run  into  this  im- 
perfect sound  than  the  a  ;  thus,  the  particle  a 
before  participles,  in  the  phrases,  a-going, 
o-walking,  a-shooting,  &c.  seems,  says  Dr, 
Lowth,  to  be  the  true  and  genuine  preposition 
on,  a  little  disguised  by  familiar  use  and  quick 
pronunciations  the  same  indistinctness,  from 
^pidity  and  coincidence  of  sound,  has  con- 
founded the  pronunciation  of  this  nuitilated 
preposition  to  the  e^r,  in  the  different  ques- 
tions, whaft  o'clock,  when  we  would  know 
the  hour,  and  what's  a  clock,  when  we  would 
bave  the  description  of  that  horary  machine; 
and  if  the  accent  be  kept  strongly  on  the  first 
syllable  of  the  word  tolerable,  as  it  always 
ought  to  be,  we  find  scarcely  any  distinguisn- 
able  difference  to  the  ear,  if  we  substitute  a 
or  o  instead  of  a  in  the  penultimate  syllable. 
Thus,  tolerable,  toleroble,  tolervble,  are  exactly 
the  same  word  to  the  ear,  if  pronounced 
without  premeditation  or  transposing  the  ac- 
cent, for  the  real  purpose  of  distinction  ;  and 

inwards,  outwards,  &c.  might,  with  respect  to j  as  in  the  first  syllable  o(  candle,  gander,  &c.' 
sound,    be    spelt    inwurds,    outwurds,     &c.  the  interposition  of  the  ^  is  very  perceptible, 


£3 

n/rage,  umpirage,  embassage,  /leryntta/ae,  keri- 
■'sge,  parentage,  messuage. 

01.  The  a  in  the  numerous  tenninatioa 
■^ie,  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  is  pronounced 
soiiewhat  differently  in  different  words.  li 
the  word  be  a  substantivt;,  or  an  adjective, 
the  a  seems  to  be  shorter  ihan  when  it  is  a 
verb :  thus  a  good  ear  will  discover  a  differ- 
ence in  the  quantity  of  this  letter,  in  de/icatc 
and  dedicate;  in  climate,  privmte,  and  idti' 
mate:  and  the  verbs  to  calculate,  to  regtdate, 
and  to  speculate,  where  we  find  the  nouna 
and  adjectives  have  the  a  considerably  short- 
er than  the  verbs.  Innate,  however,  pre- 
serves the  a  as  long  as  if  the  accent  were  on 
it :  but  the  unaccented  terminations  in  ace, 
whether  nouns  or  verbs,  have  the  a  so  short 
and  obscure  as  to  be  nearly  similar  to  the  u 
in  us  ;  thus,  palace,  solace,  vienace,  pinnace, 
populace,  might,  without  any  great  departure 
fi-om  their  common  sound,  be  written  pallus, 
toUus,  &c.  while /Mm<j(c^  almost  changes  tJie 
a  into  i,  and  might  be  written  furniss. 

92.  When  the  a  is  preceded  by  the  gut- 
turals, hard  g  or  c,  it  is,  in  polite  pronuncia- 
tion, softened  by  the  intervention  of  a  sound 
like  e,  so  that  card,  cart,  guard,  regard,  are 
pronounced  like  ke-ard,  ke-art,  ghe-ard,  rt- 
ghe-ard.     When  the  a  is  pronounced  short, 


Thus  the  word  man,  when  not  under  the  ac- 
cent, might  be  written  mun  in  nobleman,  hus- 
bandman, woman ;  and  tertian  and  quartan, 
tertiun,  and  quartun,  &c.  The  same  obser- 
vation will  hold  good  in  almost  every  final 
syllable  where  a  is  not  accented,  as  medal, 
dial,  giant,  bias,  &c.  defiance,  temperance,  &c, ; 


and,  indeed,  unavoidable :  for  though  we 
can  pronounce  guard  and  cart  vrithout  inter- 
posing the  e,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
garrison  and  carriage  in  the  same  manner. 
This  sound  of  the  a  is  taken  notice  of  in 
Steele's  Grammar,  page  49.  Kay,  Ben  Jon- 
oon  remarks  the  same  sound  of  this  letter. 


but  when  the  final  syllable  ends  in  age,  ate,\yih\c\i  proves  that  it  is  not  the  offspring  ol 
or  ace,  the  a  goes  into  a  somewhat  different 'the  present  day,  160;  and  I  have  the  satis- 


sound, — See  90  and  91. 

89.  There  is  a  cornipt,  but  a  received  pro- 
nunciation of  this  letter  in  the  words  uni/, 
maru/,  Thames,  where  the  a  sounds  like  short 
e,  as  if  written  enny,  mcnny.  Terns.  Catch, 
among  Londoners,  seems  to  have  degenerat 


faction  to  find  Mr.  Smith,  a  very  accural 
inquirer  into  the  subject,  entirely  of  my  opi- 
nion. But  the  sound  of  the  a,  which  I  have 
found  the  most  difficult  to  appreciate,  is  that 
where  it  ends  the  syllable,  either  immediate- 
ly before  or  after  the  accent.     We  cannot 


ed  mto  Ketch  ;  and  says,  the  third  person  of  give  it  any  of  its  three  open  sounds  without 
the  verb  to  say,  has,  among  all  ranks  of  peo-  fcurting  the  ear:  thus,  in  pronouncing  th 
pie,  and  m  every  part  of  the  united  kingdoms,  words  abound  and  diadem,  ay-bound,  ab-b. 


degenerated  into  sez,  rhyming  with  fez 

90.  The  a  goes  into  a  soimd  approacrii,.;g 
the  short  »,  in  the  numerous  termJDation  in 
age,  when  the  accent  is  not  on  it,  as  caib/ige, 
village,  courage,  &c.  and  are  pronouiced 
nearly  as  if  written  cahbige,  villige,  courige,  (tec 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  chiefly  among 
words  of  three  syllables,  with  the  accent  on 
the  first;  these  seem  to  be  the  following: 
idage,  presage,  scutage,  hemorrhage,  vassal- 
age, carcuage,  guidage,  pucilage,  mucilage, 
i^artilage,  pupilage,  orphanage,  villanage,  ap- 
panage, voncubinage,  baronage,  patronage, 
larsonage,  personage,  equipage,  ossijrage,  ta 


and  aw-bound  ;  di-ay-dem,  di-ah-dem,  and  di- 
aw-dem,  are  all  improper;  but  giving  the  a 
the  second  or  Italian  sound,  n^,  ak-bou7id,  and 
di-oth-dem,  seems  the  least  so.  Foi  which  rea- 
son  I  have,  like  Mr.  Sheridan,  adopted  the 
short  sound  of  this  letter  to  mark  this  un- 
accented a :  but  if  the  unaccented  a  be  final, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  any  word  purely 
English,  it  then  seems  to  approach  still  near- 
er to  the  Italian  a  in  the  last  syllable  of  pa- 
pa, and  to  the  a  in  father;  as  may  be  heard 
in  the  dehberate  pronunciation  of  the  words 
idea,  Africa,  Delta,  &c.  88.  See  the  letter 
^  ai  the  beginning  of  the  Dictionary 
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93.  The  first  sound  of  e  is  that  which  it 
has  when  lengthened  by  the  mute  e  final,  as 
m  glebe,  theme,  &c.  or  when  it  ends  a  sylla- 
ble with  the  accent  upon  it,  as,  se-cre-tion, 
ad-hesion,  &c.  36. 

94.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  the 
words  where  and  there;  in  which  the  first  e 
\i  pronounced  like  a,  as  if  written  tvhare  and 
thare ;  and  the  auxiliary  verb  were,  where 
the  e  has  its  short  sound,  as  if  written  werr, 
rhyming  with  the  last  syllable  oi pre-fer,  and 
ere,  (before,)  which  sounds  like  air.  When 
there  is  in  composition  in  the  word  therefore. 


DIFFEEENT  SOUNDS  OF  THE  LETTER  E. 

\  a  double  consonant  with  ttie  accent  on  the 
second  syllable :  in  this  case  we  find  the 
vowel  lengthen  as  if  the  consonant  were  sin- 
gle.— See  Efface,  Despatch,  Embalm. 

99.  This  vowel,  in  a  final  unaccented  syl- 
lable, is  apt  to  slide  into  the  short  t;  thus, 
faces,  ranges,  praites,  are  pronounced  as  if 
written  faciz,  rangiz,  praiziz  ;  poet,  covet,  lir- 
nen,  duel,  &c.  as  if  written  poit,  covit,  linin, 
duil,  &c.  Where  we  may  observe,  that 
though  the  e  goes  into  the  short  sound  of  i, 
it  is  exactly  that  sound  which  corresponds  to 
the  long  sound  of  e. — See  Port  Royal  Gram- 
maire,  Latin,  p.  1  '2. 

100.  There  is  a  remarkable  exception  to 


the  e  is  generally  shortened,  as  in  were,  but,   the  common  sound  of  this  letter  in  the  words 


in  my  opinion,  improperly 


■lerk,  Serjeant,  and  a  few  others,  where  we 


95.  The  short  sound  of  e  is  that  heard  in  \  find  the  e  pronounced  like  the  a  in  dark  and 


bed,  fed,  red,  wed,  &c. ;  this  sound  before  r 
is  apt  to  slide  into  short  u  ;  and  we  some- 
times hear  mercy  sounded  as  if  written  mur- 
cy  :  but  this,  though  very  near,  U.  not  the 
exact  sound. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

96.  The  e  at  the  end  of  the  monosyllables 
be,  he,  me,  we,  is  pronounced  ee,  as  if  written 

bee,  hee,  &c.  It  is  silent  at  the  end  of  words 
purely  English,  but  is  pronounced  distinctly 
at  the  end  of  some  words  from  the  learned 
languages,  as  epitome,  simile,  catastrophe,  a- 
postropke,  ^c. 

97.  The  first  e  in  the  poetic  contractions, 
tf'er  and  Tie'er,  is  pronounced  like  a,  as  if 
written  air  and  nair, 

98.  Tlie  e  in  her  is  pronounced  nearly  like 
short  M  /  and  as  we  hear  it  in  the  unaccented 
terminations  of  writer,  reader,  &c.  pronounc- 
ed as  if  wTitten  writur,  readur,  where  we 
may  observe  that  the  r  being  only  a  jar,  and 
not  a  definite  and  distinct  articulation  like 
the  other  consonants,  instead  of  stopping  the 
vocal  efflux  of  voice,  lets  it  imperfectly  pass, 
and  so  corrupts  and  alters  the  true  sound  of 
the  vowel.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
the  final  c  after  r  in  words  ending  in  ere,gre, 
tre,  where  the  e  is  sounded  as  if  it  were  plac 


margin.  But  this  exception,  I  imagine,  was, 
till  within  these  few  years,  the  general  rule 
of  sounding  this  letter  before  r,  followed  by 
another  consonant. — See  Merchant.  Thir- 
ty years  ago  every  one  pronounced  the  first 
syllable  of  merchant  lite  the  monosyllable 
march,  and  as  it  was  anciently  written  mar- 
chant.  Service  and  servant  are  still  heard  a- 
mong  the  lower  order  of  speakers,  as  if  writ- 
ten sarvice  and  sarvant ;  and  even  among 
the  better  sort,  we  sometimes  hear  the  salu- 
tation, Sir,  your  sarvant/  though  this  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  singly  would  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  mark  of  the  lowest  vulgarity. 
The  proper  names,  Derby,  and  Berkeley, 
still  retain  the  old  sound,  as  if  written  Darby 
and  Barkeley ;  but  even  these,  in  polite  u- 
sage,  are  getting  into  the  common  sound, 
nearly,  as  if  written  Durby  and  Burkeley. 
As  this  modern  pronunciation  of  the  e  has  a 
tendency  to  simplify  the  language  by  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  exceptions,  it  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  indulged. 

101.  This  letter  falls  into  an  irregular 
sound,  but  still  a  sound  which  is  its  nearest 
relation,  in  the  words  England,  yes,  and  pret- 
ty, where  the  e  is  heard  like  short  i.  Vul- 
gar speakers  are  guilty  of  the  same  irregula- 
rity in  engine,  as  ii'  written  ingine  ;  but  this 


ed  before  the  r,  as  in  lucre,  maugre,  theatre,)  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided 


&c.  pronounced  lukur,  maugur,  theatur,  &c. 
— See  No.  418.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
though  we  ought  cautiously  to  avoid  pro- 
nouncing the  e  like  «  when  under  the  accent, 
it  would  be  nimis  Attice,  and  border  too 
much  on  affectation  of  accuracy  to  preserve 
this  sound  of  c  in  unaccented  syllables  before 
r  /  and  though  terrible,  where  e  has  the  ac- 
cent, should  never  be  pronounced  as  if  writ- 
ten turrible,  it  is  impossible,  without  pedan- 
try, to  make  any  difference  in  the  sound  o 
the  last  syllable  of  splendour  and  tmder,  sul- 
phur and  suffer,  or  martyr  and  garter.  But 
there  is  a  small  deviation  from  rule  when 
Jiis  letter  beifjins  a  word,  and  is  followed  by 


]  02.  The  vowel  e  before  /  and  n  in  the  fi- 
nal unaccented  syllable,  by  its  being  some- 
times suppressed  and  sometimes  not,  forms 
one  of  the  most  puzzling  difficulties  in  pro- 
nunciation. When  any  of  the  liquids  pre- 
cede these  letters,  the  e  is  heard  distinctly, 
as,  woollen,  Jlannel,  women,  syren  ;  but  when 
any  of  the  other  consonants  come  befora 
ihese  letters,  the  e  is  sometimes  heard,  as  in 
novel,  sudden;  and  sometimes  not,  as  in  stui- 
vel,  raven,  &c.  As  no  other  rule  can  be  given 
for  this  variety  of  pronunciation,  perhaps  the 
best  way  will  be  to  draw  the  line  between 
those  words  where  e  is  pronounced,  and  thosfl 
where  it  is  not ;  and  this,  by  the  help  of  tho 


DIFFERENT  SOUNDS  OP  THE  LETTERS  E  AND  I. 
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Rhyming  Dictionary,  I  am  luckily  enabled 
to  do.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be 
observed,  the  e  before  /,  in  a  final  unaccent- 
ed syllable,  must  always  be  pronounced  dis- 
tinctly, except  in  the  fijl!o\ving  words :  She- 
keU  weasel,  ousel,  nousel,  (better  written  nuz- 
zle), navel,  ravel,  snivel,  rivel,  drivel,  shrivel, 
shovel,  grovel,  hazel,  drazel,  nozel.  The  words 
are  pronounced  as  if  the  e  were  omitted  by 
an  apostrophe,  as,  shekel,  weas'l,  ou-s'l,  &c.  or 
rather  as  if  written  sheckle,  weasle,  ous/e,  &c. ; 
but  as  these  are  the  only  words  of  this  ter- 
mination that  are  so  pronounced,  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  we  do  not  pronounce 
travel,  gravel,  rebel,  (the  substantive,)  parcel, 
chapel,  and  vessel,  in  the  same  manner;  a 
fault  to  which  many  are  very  prone. 

103.  E  before  n  in  a  final  unaccented  syl- 
lable, and  not  preceded  by  a  liquid,  must  al- 
ways be  suppressed  in  the  verbal  terminations 
in  en,  as  to  loosen,  to  hearken,  and  in  other 
words,  except  the  following  :  sudden,  myrv- 
then,  kitchen,  hyphen,  chicken,  ticken,  (better 
written  ticking,)  jerken,  aspen,  platen,  paten, 
marten,  latten,  patten,  leaven,  or  leven,  sloven, 
mittens.  In  these  words  the  e  is  heard  dis- 
tinctly, contrary  to  the  general  rule  which 
suppresses  the  e  in  these  syllables,  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  mute,  as  harden,  heathen,  heaven, 
as  if  written  hard'n,  heathen,  heaven,  &c. ; 
nay,  even  when  preceded  by  a  liquid  in  the 
words  fallen  and  stolen,  where  the  e  is  sup- 
pressed.asifthey  were  writtenya//'?!  and  4^)//";; 


the  e  is  suppressed,  and  the  y  pronounced  like 
short  t,  as  cherries,  marries,  carries,  &c.  pro- 
nounced cherriz,  marriz,  carriz,  &c  In  the 
same  manner,  carried,  married,  eviboJied,  &c. 
are  pronounced  as  if  written  carrid,  marrid, 
embodid,  &c.  282.  But  it  must  be  carefiilly  not- 
ed, that  there  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  ma- 
ny of  these  contractions  when  we  are  pro> 
nouncingthe  languageof  scripture:  here  every 
participle  ed  ought  to  make  a  distinct  syllable, 
where  it  is  not  preceded  by  a  vowel :  thus, 
"  Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom 
is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ?"  Here  the 
participles  are  both  pronounced  in  three  syl- 
lables ;  but  in  the  following  passage,  "  Whom 
he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called;  and 
whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justijied  ;  and 
whom  he  justijied,  them  he  also  glorified." 
Called  preserves  the  e,  and  is  pronounced  in 
two  syllables ;  and  justijied  and  glorified  sup- 
press the  <?,  and  are  pronounced  in  three. 


105.  This  letter  is  a  perfect  diphthong, 
composed  of  the  sounds  of  a  in  Jather,  and  e 
in  he,  pronounced  as  closely  together  as  pos- 
sible, 37,  When  these  sounds  are  openly  pro- 
nounced, they  produce  the  familial- assent  ay; 
which,  by  the  old  English  dramatic  writers, 
was  often  expressed  by  i :  hence  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  unless  our  ancestors  pronounced  the 
vowel  i  like  the  o  in  oil,  the  present  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  ay  in  the  House  of  Com- 


garden  and  burden,  therefore,  are  very  nnulo-  mons,  in  the  phrase  the  Ayes  have  it,  is  con- 


gically  pronounced  garden  and  burd'n  ;  and 
this  pronunciation  ought  the  rather  to  be  in- 
dulged, as  we  always  hear  the  e  suppressed 
in  gardener  and  burdensome,  as  if  written 
gardener  and  burd'nsome. — See  No.  472. 


trary  to  ancient  as  well  as  to  present  usage : 
such  a  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  now 
coarse  and  rustic.  The  sound  of  this  letter  is 
heard  when  it  is  lengthened  by  final  e,  as  time, 
thine,  or  ending  a  syllable  with  the  accent  up- 


lO-t.  This  diversity  in  the  pronunciation  of  ion  it,  as  ti-tle,  di-al ;  in  monosyllables  ending 
these  terminations  ought  the  more  carefully  j  with  nd,  as  bind,  Jind,  mind,  &c.;  in  three 
to  be  attended  to,  as  nothing  is  so  vulgar  and!  words  ending  with  Id,  as  child,  mild,  wild; 


childish  as  to  hear  swivel  and  heaven  pro- 
nounced with  e  distinctly,  or  novel  and  chick- 
en with  the  e  suppressed.  But  the  most 
general  suppression  of  this  letter  is  in  the  pre- 
terits of  verbs,  and  in  participles  ending  in  cd 


and  in  one  very  irregulai'ly  ending  with  ni, 
as  pint,  37. 

106.  There  is  one  instance  where  this  let- 
ter, though  succeeded  by  final  e,  does  not  go 
into  the  broad  English  sound  like  the  noun 


two  fiiial  consonants  are  pronounced  in  one 
syllable  :  thus  loved,  lived,  barred,  marred,  are 
pronounced  as  if  written  lovd,  livd,  bard,  mard. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  this  letter  whti; 
silent  in  the  singulars  of  nouns,  or  the  first 
persons  of  verbs,  as  theme,  make,  &c.  which 
form  themes  in  the  plural,  and  makes  in  the 


written  sheer,  both  when  single,  as  a  knight  of 
the  shire ;  or  in  composition,  as  in  Notting- 
hamshire, Leicestershire,  &c.  This  is  the 
sound  Dr.  Lowth  gives  it  in  his  Grammar, 
page  4- :  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  sim- 
ple shire  acquired  this  slender  sound  from  its 
tendency  to  become  slender  in  the  compounde, 


third  person,  &c.  where  the  last  e  is  silent,  where  it  is  at  a  distance  from  the  accent,  and 
and  the  words  are  pronounced  in  one  sylla- 1  where  all  the  vowels  have  a  natural  tendency 
ble.  When  the  noun  or  first  person  of  the  i  to  become  short  and  obscure. — See  Shire. 
verb  ends  in  y,  vfith  the  accent  on  it,  the  e  i  107.  The  short  sound  of  this  letter  is  heard 
is  likewise  suppressed,  as  a  reply,  tivo  replieSf\in  him,  thin,  &c.  and  when  ending  an  unac- 
be  replies,  &c.  When  words  of  this  form  I  cented  syllable,  as  van-i-ty,  qual-i-ty,  &c. 
bave  the  accent  on  the  precedine  sjllablee,'  where   though  it  cannot  be  properly  said  to 


here,  when  the  e  is  not  preceded  by  d  or  t,\fye,  but  into  the  slender  foreign  sound  like  e. 
the  e  is  almost  universally  sunk,  362,  and  tiie  — This  is,  in  the  word  shire,  pronounced  as  if 
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be  short,  as  it  is  not  closed  by  a  consonam, 
yet  it  has  but  half  its  diphthongal  sound.  This 
sound  is  the  sound  of  e,  the  last  letter  of  the 
diphthong  that  forms  the  long  j  ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  surprising  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  say 
that  the  short  i  was  a  sound  wholly  different 
from  the  long  one,  551. 

(08,  When  this  letter  is  succeeded  by  r, 
and  another  consonant  not  in  a  final  syllable, 
it  has  exactly  the  sound  of  e  in  vermin,  vernal, 
&CC.  as  virtue,  virgin,  &c.  which  approaciies 
to  the  sound  of  short  m  ;  but  when  it  conies 
before  r,  followed  by  another  consonant  in  a 
final  syllable,  it  acquires  the  sound  of  u  ex- 
actly, as  bird,  dirt,  shirt,  squirt,  &c.  Alirth, 
birth,  gird,  girt,  skirt,  girl,  whirl,  and  ^nn, 
are  the  only  exceptions  to  this  nde,  where  i  is 
pronounced  like  e,  and  as  if  the  words  were 
written  merfh,  berth,  zrAferm. 

109.  The  letter  r,  in  this  case,  seems  to  have 
the  same  influence  on  this  vowel,  as  it  evi- 
dently has  on  a  and  o.  When  these  vowels 
come  before  double  r,  or  single  r,  followed 
by  a  vowel,  as  in  arable,  carry,  marry,  orator, 
horrid,fnrage,  &c,  they  are  considerably  short- 
er than  when  the  r  is  the  final  letter  of  the 
word,  or  when  it  is  succeeded  by  another  con- 
sonant, as  in  arbour,  car,  mar,  or,  nor,  for.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  i,  coming  before  either 
double  r,  or  single  r,  followed  by  a  vowel, 
preserves  its  pure  short  sound,  as  in  irritate, 
spirit,  consfiiracy,  &c. ;  but  when  r  is  followed 
by  another  consonant,  or  is  the  final  letter  of 
a  word  with  the  accent  upon  ut,  the  i  goes  1ft- 
to  a  deeper  and  broader  sound,  equivalent  to 
short  e,  as  heard  in  virgin,  virtue,  &c.     So 

fir,  a  tree,  is  perfectly  similar  to  the  first  syl- 
lable o^  ferment,  though  often  corruptly  pro- 
nounced likeyVtr,  a  skin.  Sir  and  stir  are  ex- 
actly pronounced  as  if  written  Sur  and  .  Jwr. 
It  seems,  says  Mr.  Nares,  that  our  ancestors 
distinguished  these  sounds  more  coirectly. 
Bishop  Gardiner,  in  his  first  letter  to  Cheke, 
mentions  a  witticism  of  Nicholas  Rowley,  a 
fellow  Cantab  vnth  him,  to  this  effect :  "  Let 
handsome  girls  be  called  virgiTu  ;  plain  ones 
ourgiru." 

"  Si  palchra  eat,  virgot  8ln  turpls,  w.-ipi  vocetur." 

Which,  says  Mr.  Elphinston,  n  ay  be  modern- 
ised by  the  aid  of  a  far  more  celebrated  line : 

*  Sweet  virgin  can  alone  the  fair  exprvss, 
>'in<  liy  <ff^T<c#,  und  btaulifiilly  Ics*  ; 
But  let  the  hoydtn,  Immely,  rough-hpmi  vurgiii^ 
Engross  the  homuge  of  a  Major  Hturgeen," 

110.  Thesoudoft,  in  this  situation,  ought 
to  be  the  more  carefully  attended  to,  as  letting 
it  fall  into  the  sound  of  a,  where  it  should 
have  the  sound  of  e,  has  a  grossness  in  it  ap 
proaching  to  viilgarity.  Perhaps  the  only 
exception  to  this  rule  is,  where  the  succeed- 
ing vowel  is  u  ;  for  this  letter  being  a  semi- 
consonant,  has  some  influence  on  the  preced- 
ing i,  though  not  so  much  ae  a  perfect  conso- 


nant would  have.  This  makes  Mr,  Sherldan'i 
pronunciation  of  the  t  in  virulent,  and  its 
compounds,  like  that  in  virgin,  less  excep- 
tionable than  I  at  first  thought  it ;  but  since 
we  cannot  giva  a  semi-sound  of  short  i  to  cor., 
respond  to  the  semi-consonant  sound  of  u,  1 
have  preferred  the  pure  sound,  which  I  think 
the  most  agreeable  to  polite  usage.  See 
Mr.  Garrick's  Epigram  upon  the  sound  of 
this  letter,  under  the  word  Vihtue. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

111.  There  is  an  irregular  pronunciation  of 
this  letter,  which  has  greatly  multiplied  with- 
in these  few  years,  and  that  is,  the  slender 
sound  heard  in  ee.  This  sound  is  chiefly 
found  in  words  derived  from  the  French 
and  Italian  languages ;  and  we  think  we 
shew  our  breeding  by  a  knowledge  of  those 
tongues,  and  an  ignorance  of  our  own  : — 

*  Report  of  fiishlons  In  proud  Italy, 
Svhow  inMincrs  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Jjljupe  after,  in  ba^o  awkward  imitation." 

Shakttftart,  Richard  II. 

When  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  his  letters  to 
his  son,  the  word  oblige  was,  by  many  polite 
speakers,  pronounced  as  if  written  obleegc,  to 
give  a  hint  of  their  knowledge  of  the  French 
language ;  nay,  Pope  has  rhymed  it  to  this 
sound : — 

•*  Dreading  v^n  fools,  by  flatterers  betief^^i^ 
And  bO  obtigingf  that  he  ne'er  oblig'd.'' 

But  it  was  so  far  from  having  generally  ob- 
tained, that  Lord  Chesterfield  strictly  enjoins 
his  son  to  avwid  this  pronunciation  as  affected. 
In  a  few  years,  however,  it  became  so  gene- 
ral, that  none  but  the  lowest  vulgar  ever  pro- 
nounced it  in  the  English  manner ;  but  upon 
the  publication  of  this  nobleman's  letters, 
which  was  about  twenty  years  after  he  wrote 
them,  his  authority  has  had  so  much  influence 
with  the  polite  world  as  to  bid  fair  for  restor- 
ing the  t,  in  this  word,  to  its  original  rights; 
and  we  not  unfrequently  hear  it  now  pro- 
nounced with  the  broad  English  i,  in  those 
circles  where,  a  few  years  ago,  it  would  have 
been  an  infallible  mark  of  vulgarity.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  and  IVIr.  Barclay, 
^ve  both  sounds,  but  place  the  sound  of  ob- 
lige first.  Mr.  Scott  gives  both,  but  places 
oblecge  first.  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Buchanan 
give  only  oblige;  and  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Fenning,  give  only  ob/cege  ;  but 
though  this  sound  has  lost  ground  so  mucii, 
yet  Mr.  Nares,  who  wrote  about  eighteen 
years  ago,  says,  "  oblige  still,  1  think,  retains 
the  sound  of  long  e,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
scription of  that  pronunciation  by  the  late 
Lord  Chesterfield." 

1 1 2.  The  words  that  have  preserved  the 
foreigTi  sound  of  i  like  ee,  are  the  following  : 
Ambergris,  verdegris,  antique,  becafico,  bombo' 
sin,  brasil^  capivit  txy)uckin,  co&ertvnet  tJ»og>- 
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viiie,  or  ckopin,  caprice,  chagrin,  chtn;aux^de-\ 
frise,  critique,  (for  criticism) /«/t«in<?,  frize, 
gabardine,  haherdinc,  sordine,  rtigine,  trephitw, 
quarantine,  routine,  fascins,  fatigue,  intrigue, 
glacis,  invalid,  machine,  magazine,  viarine,  pa- 
lanquin, pique,  police,  profile,  recitative,  man- 
darine, tabourine,  tambourine,  tontine,  trans- 
marine, ultramarine.  In  all  these  words,  n 
for  the  last  t  we  substitute  ee,  we  shall  have 
the  true  pronunciation.  In  signior  the  first  t 
is  thus  pronounced.  Mr.  Sheridan  pronoun- 
ces vertigo  and  serpigo  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  and  the  $  long,  as  in  tie  and 
vie.  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  these  words  the 
same  accent,  but  sounds  the  i  as  e  in  tea  and 
pea.  The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  general 
pronunciation ;  though  Mr.  Sheridan's  is  sup- 
ported by  a  very  general  rule,  which  is,  that 
all  words  adopted  whole  from  the  Latin  pre- 
serve the  Latin  accent.  (503,  A.)  But  if  llie 
English  ear  were  unbiassed  by  the  long  »  in 
Latin,  which  fixes  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  and  could  free  itself  from  the  slavish 
unitation  of  the  French  and  Italians,  there  is 
fittle  doubt  but  these  words  would  have  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  that  the  t 
would  be  pronounced  regularly  like  the  short 
i,  as  in  Indigo  and  Portico. — See  Vehtigo. 

113.  There  is  a  remarkable  alteration  in 
the  sound  of  this  vowel,  in  certain  situations, 
where  it  changes  to  a  sound  equivalent  to 
initial  i/.  The  situation  that  occasions  this 
change  is,  when  the  i  precedes  another  vowel 
in  an  unaccented  syllable,  and  is  not  preced- 
ed by  any  of  the  dentals :  thus  we  hear  iaru 
in  mH-iary,  bil-iary.  &c.  pronounced  as  if 
written  milr^ary,  bil-yary,  &c.  Min-ion,  and 
pin-ion,  as  if  written  min-yon  and  pin-yon. 
In  these  words  the  i  is  so  totally  altered  to 
y,  that  pronouncing  the  ia  and  io  \ii  separate 
syllables  would  be  an  error  the  most  palpa- 
ble ;  but  where  the  oiher  liquids  or  mutes 
precede  the  i  in  its  situation,  the  coalition  is 
not  so  necessary :  for  though  the  two  latter 
syllables  of  convivial,  participial,  &c.  are  ex- 
tremely prone  to  unite  into  one,  they  may, 
however,  be  separated,  provided  the  separa- 
tion be  not  too  distant.  The  same  observa- 
tions hold  good  oi  e,  as  malleable,  pronounc- 
ed mal-ya-ble, 

11 4.  But  the  sound  of  the  i,  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  reduce  to  rule,  is  when  it  ends  a  syl- 
lable immediately  before  the  accent.  When 
either  the  primary  or  secondary  accent  is  on 
this  letter,  it  is  invariably  pronounced  either 
as  the  long  j  in  title,  the  short  t  in  tittle,  r.i 
the  French  i  in  magazine :  and  when  it  anas 
a  syllable  after  the  accent,  it  is  always  sound- 
ed like  e,  as,  seri-si-ble,  ra-ti-fy,  &c.  But 
when  it  ends  a  syllable,  immediately  before 
the  accent,  it  is  sometimes  pronounced  long, 
as  in  vi-ta4i-ty,  where  the  first  syllable  is  ex- 
actly like  the  first  of  vi-al ;  and  sometimeo  i 
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ehort,  as  in  di-gest,  where  the  i  is  pronounced 
as  if  the  word  were  written  de-gest.  Tho 
sound  of  the  t,  in  this  situation,  is  so  little  re- 
ducible to  rule,  that  none  of  our  viriters  on 
the  subject  have  attempted  it ;  and  the  only 
method  to  give  some  idea  of  it,  seems  to  be 
the  very  laborious  one  of  classing  such  words 
together  as  have  the  s  pronounced  in  the 
same  manner,  and  observing  the  different 
combinations  of  other  letters  that  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  cause  of  the  different  sounds  ol 
this. 

115.  In  the  first  place,  where  the  :  is  the 
only  letter  in  the  first  syllable,  and  the  accent 
18  on  the  second,  beginning  with  a  consonant, 
the  vowel  has  its  long  diphthongal  sound,  as 
in  idea,  identity,  idolatry,  idoneous,  irascible, 
ironical,  isosceles,  itinerant,  itinerary.  Imagi- 
nary and  its  compounds  seem  the  only  excep- 
tions. But  to  give  the  inspector  some  idea 
of  general  usage,  I  have  subjoined  examples 
of  these  words  as  they  stand  in  our  different 
pronouncing  Dictionaries : — 


idea. 

Idea. 
Identity. 

identity. 
Idolatry, 

idolatry, 
idoneous. 
Irascible. 

irascible, 
isosceles. 
Itinerary. 

Itinerary. 


W 


w. 


w. 


Sheridan,     Scott,     Buchanan, 

Johnston,  Kenrick. 
Perry. 
Sheridan,     Scott,     Buchanan, 

Johnston,  Kenrick. 
Perry. 
Sheridan,     Scott,     Buchanan. 

Johnston,  Kenrick. 
Perry. 

Sheridan,  Kenrick. 
Sheridan,      Scott,     W.      Jonnstoa, 

Kenrick. 
Perry. 

Sheridan,  Scott,  Perry. 
Sheridan,      Scott,     W.      Johnston, 

Kenrick. 
Perry. 
Sheridan,      Scott,     W.     Johnston 

Nares. 
Itinerant.       Buchanan,   Perry. 

116.  When  t  ends  the  first  syllable,  and  the 
accent  is  on  the  second,  commencing  witii  a 
vowel,  it  generaily  preserves  its  long  open 
diphthongal  sound.  Thus  in  di-ameter,  di- 
urnal, &c.  the  first  syllable  is  equivalent  to  the 
verb  to  die.  A  corrupt,  foreign  manner  of 
pronouncing  the.se  words  may  sometimes 
mince  the  t  into  c,  as  if  the  words  were  writ- 
ten de-ametur,  de-urnal,  &c.  but  this  is  disgust- 
ing to  every  just  English  ear,  and  contrary  to 
the  whole  current  of  analogy.  Besides,  the 
vowel  that  ends  and  the  vowel  that  begins  a 
ijyllable  are,  by  pronouncing  the  i  long,  kept 
more  distinct,  and  not  suffered  to  coalesce, 
as  they  are  apt  to  do  if  i  has  its  slender 
sound.  This  proneness  of  the  e,  vrhieh  is  ex- 
actly the  slender  sound  of  i,  to  coalesce  with 
the  succeeding  vowel,  has  produced  such 
monsters  in  pronunciation  as  joggraphy  and 
jommetry,  for  geograpliy,  and  geometj-u,  and 
jorgics,  for  georgics.     The  latter  of  thes*^' 
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words  is  fixed  in  this  abaurd  pronunciation; 
without  remedy ;  but  the  two  former  seem  j 
recovering  their  right  to  foiir  syllables;  though 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  endeaToured  to  deprive 
them  of  it,  by  spelling  them  with  threr  ; 
Hence  we  may  observe,  that  those  who  wish 
to  pronounce  correctly,  and  according  to  a- 
nalogy,  ought  to  pronounce  the  first  syllable 
o?  biography,  as  the  verb  to  buy,  and  not  as  if 
written  beography. 

117.  When  i  ends  an  initial  syllable  with- 
out the  accent,  and  the  succeeding  syllable 
begins  with  a  consonant,  the  i  is  generally 
slender,  as  if  written  e.  But  the  exceptions 
to  this  nile  are  so  numerous,  that  nothing  but 
a  catalogue  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 
5tate  of  pronunciation  in  this  point. 

118.  When  the  prepositive  bi,  derived 
from  bis  (twice),  ends  a  syllable  immediately 
before  the  accent,  the  i  is  long  and  broad,  in 
order  to  convey  more  precisely  the  specific 
meaning  of  the  syllable.  Thus,  bi-capsular, 
bi-cipital,  bi-cipitotis,  bi-cornous,  bi-corporal, 
bi~dental,  bi-farious,  bi-furcated,  bi-linguous, 
bi^nocuiar,  bi-pennated,  bi-petalous,  bi-quadrate, 
have  the  i  long.  But  the  ilrst  syllable  of  the 
words  bitumen,  andbitumenous,h^ymg  no  such 
signification,  ought  to  be  pronounced  with 
the  i  short.  This,  is  the  sound  Buchanan  has 
given  it ;  but  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  and  W. 
Johnston,  make  the  i  long,  as  in  bible. 

119.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  words 
beginning  with  tri,  having  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable.  Thus,  tri-butial,  tri-corporal, 
trt-chotomy,  tri-gintah,  have  the  i  ending  the 
first  syllable  long,  as  in  tri-al.  To  this  class 
ought  to  be  added,  di-pctalous  and  di-lemma, 
though  the  t  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  last 
word  is  pronounced  like  e,  and  as  if  written 
dc'lemma,  by  Mr  Scott  and  Mr.  Perry,  but 
long  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Bu- 
chanan ;  and  both  ways  by  W.  Johnston,  but 
placing  the  short  first.  And  hence  we  may 
conclude, tiiat  the  verb  to  bisect,  and  the  noun 
bisection,  ought  to  have  the  t  at  the  end  of 
the  first  syllable  pronounced  like  buy,  as  Mr. 
Scott  and  Dr.  Kenrick  have  marked  it, 
though  otherwise  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan. 

120.  When  the  first  syllable  is  c//i,  with  the 
accent  on  the  second,  the  t  is  generally  long, 
as.  chi-ragrical,  chi-rurgic,  chi-rurgeon,  chi- 
rographist,  chi-rographer,  chi-rography .  Chi- 
mera, and  chimerical  \\a.\c  the  i  most  frequent- 
ly short,  as  pronounced  by  Buchanan,  and 
Perry;  thouy;h  otherwise  marked  by  Sheri- 
dan, Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and  Kenrick  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  short  sound  seems  now  establish 
ed.  Chicane  and  chicanery,  from  the  Frencii, 
have  the  »  always  short,  or  more  properly 
blender. 

121.  Ci  before  the  accent  has  the  igenera.- 
Iv  short,  as,  ci-vilian,  ci-vilHi/,  and  I  think, 


ci-Ucious  and  ci-nerulent,  though  otherwise 
marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  Ci-barious  and  ci~ 
tation  have  the  t  long 

122.  Cli  before  the  accent  has  the  «  long, 
ascli-macter  ;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
third  syllable,  as  in  climacteric,  the  i  is  short- 
ened by  the  secondary  accent.     See  530. 

123.  Cri  before  the  accent  has  the  t  gene- 
rally long,  as,  cri-nigerotis,  cri-terion  ;  though 
we  sometimes  hear  the  latter  as  if  written 
cre-terion,  but  I  think  improperly. 

124.  Di  before  the  accented  syllable,  be- 
ginning with  a  consonant,  has  the  i  almost 
always  short ;  as,  digest,  digestion,  digress,  di- 
gression, dilute,  dilution,  diluvian,  dimension, 
dimeTisive,  dimidiation  diminish,  diminutive,  di- 
ploma, direct,  direction,  diversify,  diversiJiccF 
tion,  diversion,  diversity,  divert,  divertisevient, 
divertive,  divest,  divesture,  divide,  dividable, 
dividant,  divine,  divinity,  divisible,  divisibility, 
divorce,  divulge.  To  these,  I  tliink,  may  be 
added,  didacity,  didactic,  dilacerate,  dilacera- 
tion,  dilaniate,  dilapidation,  dilate,  dilatable, 
dilatability,  dilection,  diluvid,  dilucidate,  diluci- 
dation,  dinetical,  dinumcration,  diverge,  diver 
gent,  divan  ;  though  Mr.  Sheridan  has  mark- 
ed the  first  t  in  all  these  words  long,  some  of 
them  may  undoubtedly  be  pronounced  either 
way;  but  why  he  should  make  the  t  \n  di- 
ploma long,  and  W.  Johnston  should  give  it 
both  ways,  is  unaccountable ;  as  Mr.  Scott, 
Buchanan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  the 
general  usage,  is  against  them.  Diceresis  and 
dioptrics  have  the  t  long,  according  to  the  ge^ 
neral  nile  (116,)  thou;;;i  the  last  is  absurdly  i 
made  short  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  the  diphthong 
is  made  long  in  the  first  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
contrary  to  one  of  the  most  prevailing  idioms 
in  pronunciation ;  which  is,  the  shortening 
power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent,  (503.) 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  diphthong  must 
be  always  long,  since  Cccsarea,  and  IJcedahis 
have  the  ce  always  short. 

125.  The  long  t,  in  words  of  this  form, 
seems  confined  to  the  following ;  digladiatiorif 
dijudication,  dimimeration,  divaricate,  direp- 
tion,  diruption.  Both  Johnson  and  Sheri- 
dan, in  my  opinion,  place  the  accent  of  the 
word  didascalic  improperly  upon  the  second 
syllable:  it  should  seem  more  agreeable  to 
analogy  to  class  it  with  the  numerous  ter- 
minations in  ic,  and  place  the  accent  on  the 
penultimate  syllable,  (509  ;)  and,  in  this  case, 
the  i  in  the  first  will  be  shortened  by  the  se- 
condary accent,  and  the  syllable  pronounced 
like  did  (527.)  The  first  i  in  dimissory,  mark- 
ed long  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable,  contrary  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  equally  erroneous.  The  accent 
ought  to  be  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  « 
short,  as  on  the  adjective  dim.     See  Posses- 

i  SOHY. 

1      iiiG.  Fl,  before  the  accent,  ought  al\»ays 
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to  bo  shoit :  this  is  the  sound  we  generally 
give  to  the  >  in  the  first  syllable  oi  ji-delHy ; 
and  why  we  should  give  the  long  sound  to 
the  t  in  fiducial  and  fiduciary/,  as  marked  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  I  know  not :  he  is  certainly 
erroneous  in  marking  the  first  i  in  frigiditi/ 
long,  and  equally  so  in  placing  the  accent  up- 
on the  last  syllable  o? finite.  Finance  has  the 
i  short  universally. 

127.  Gigantic  has  the  t  in  the  first  syllable 
always  long. 

128.  Li  has  the  t  generally  long,  as  li-ba- 
^n,  li-brarian,  li-braiion,  li-centious,  li-pothy- 
my,  li-quescent,  li-thography,  li-thotomy.  Li- 
tigious has  the  t  in  the  first  syllable  always 
short.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  libidin- 
Bus,  though  otherwise  marked  by  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan. 

129.  Mi  has  the  «'  generally  short,  as  in 
minority,  mililia,  mimograpker,  vvnanious,  mi- 
Tiacity,  miraculous  ;  though  the  four  last  are 
marked  with  the  long  i  by  Mr.  Sheridan  : 
and  what  is  still  more  strange,  he  marks  the 
i,  which  has  the  accent  on  it,  long  in  minato- 
ry ;  though  the  same  word,  in  the  compound 
comminatory,  where  the  i  is  always  short, 
might  have  shown  him  his  error.  The  word 
mimetic,  which,  though  in  very  good  use,  and 
neither  in  Johnson  nor  Sheridan,  ought  to  be 
pronounced  with  the  first  t  short,  as  if  writ- 
ten mim-et-ic.  The  t  is  generally  long  in  mir 
irometer,  micrography,  and  migration. 

130.  Ni  has  the  i  long  in  nigrescent.  The 
Fa-st  t  in  nigrification,  though  marked  long  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  is  shortened  by  the  secondary 
accent  (527,)  and  ought  to  be  pronounced  as 
If  divided  into  nig-rifi-cation. 

131.  Phi  has  the  i  generally  short,  as  in 
philanthropy, phUippic,phUosopher, philosophy, 
philosophize  ;  to  which  we  may  certainly  add, 
philologer,  philologist,  philology,  philological, 
notwithstanding  Sir.  Sheridan  has  marked 
the  j  in  these  last  words  long. 

132.  Pi  and  pli  have  the  i  generally  short, 
as,  pilaster,  pituitous,  pilosity,  plication.  Pi- 
aster and  piazza,  being  Italian  words,  have 
the  i  short  before  the  vowel,  contrarj'  to  the 
analogy  of  words  of  this  form  (116,)  where 
the  i  i§  long,  as  in  pi-acular,  pri-ority,  &c 
Piratical  has  the  i  marked  long  by  Mr.  She- 
ridan, and  short  by  Dr.  Kenrick.  The  for- 
mer is,  in  my  opinion,  more  agreeable  both 
to  custom  and  analogy,  as  the  soimd  of  the 
i  before  the  accent  is  often  determined  by 
the  sound  of  that  letter  in  the  primitive  word. 

133.  Pri  has  the  j  generally  long,  as  in 
primeval,  primevous,  primitial,  primero,  pri- 
mordial, privado,  privation,  privative,  but  al- 
ways short  in  primitive  and  primer. 

134'.  Ri  has  the  »  short,  as  in  ridiculous 


i  long  in  the  first  syllable,  Sn  compliment  to 
rival,  as  piratical  has  the  i  long,  because  ae- 
rived  from  pirate.  Rhinoceros  has  the  t  long 
in  Sheridan,  Scott,  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston, 
and  Buchanan ;  and  short  in  Perry. 

135.  Si  has  the  t  generally  short,  as  timili- 
tudc,  siriasis,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  short 
in  sUicious,  (better  written  cilicious,)  though 
marked  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  Simultaneous 
having  the  'secondary  accent  on  the  first  syli 
lable,  does  not  come  under  this  head,  but  re- 
tauis  the  i  long,  notwithstanding  the  shorten- 
ing power  of  the  accent  it  is  under.  (527.) 

136.  7\  has  the  t  short,  as  in  timidity. 

137.  Tri  has  the  j  long,  for  the  same  rea- 
son as  bi,  v.'hich  see,  (118)  (119.) 

138.  Ft  has  the  t  so  unsettled  as  to  puz- 
zle the  correcte.-it  speakers.  The  i  is  gene-^ 
rally  long  in  v'warious,  notwithstanding  the 
short » in  vicar.  It  is  long  in  vibration,  from 
its  relation  to  vibrate.  Vitality  has  the  i  long 
like  vital.  In  vivifick,  vivificate,  and  vivipoi 
rouj,  the  first  i  is  long,  to  avoid  too  great  a 
sameness  with  the  second.  Vi7)acioiis  and  vi^ 
vaciiy  have  the  t  almost  as  often  long  as 
short ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Dr. 
Kenrick,  make  the  t  in  vivacious  long,  and 
Mr.  Perry  and  Buchanan,  short ;  Mr.  Sheri. 
dan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  W.  Johnston,  make  the 
t  in  the  first  of  vivacity  long,  and  Perry  and 
Buchanan,  short :  but  the  short  sound  seems 
less  formal,  and  most  agreeable  to  polite  usage. 
Vicinity,  vicinal,  vicissitude,  vituperate,  vim;- 
neous,  and  virago,  seem  to  prefer  the  short  i 
though  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  the  three 
last  words  with  the  first  vowel  long.  But 
the  diversity  will  be  best  seen  by  giving  the 
authorities  for  all  these  words : — 


Vicinity,       Dr.  Kenrick. 

Vicinity.       Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchan&n, 

W.  Johnston,  and  Perry. 
I  Vicinal.        Mr.  Sheridan. 
Vicissitude.  Mr.    Sheridan,     Dr.    Kenrick,    W, 

Johnston,  Buchanan,  and  Perry. 
Vituperate.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  W. 

Johnston, 
Vituperate.  Mr.  Perry. 
VimineovkS,   I\Ir.  Sheridan. 
Virago.         Mr.  Sheridan,  and  "W.  Johnston. 
Virago.         Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,   Buchanan, 

and  Perry. 

I  have  classed  vicinal  here  as  a  word  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  it  stands 
in  Sheridan's  Dictionary',  but  think  it  ought 
to  have  the  accent  on  the  first.     See  Medi^ 

CINAL. 

139.  The  same  diversity  and  uncertaintv 
in  the  sound  of  this  letter,  seem  to  reign  in 
those  final  unaccented  syllables  which  are 
terminated  with  the  mute  e.     Perhaps  the 


R^dity  is  marked  with  the  i  long  by  Mr.  { best  way  to  give  some  tolerable  idea  of  the 
Shendati,  and  short  by  Dr.  Kenrick:  the  analogy  of  the  language  in  this  point,  will  be. 
Utter  is  undoubtedly  right.     Rivalitjj  ha.%  tijelto  shew  the  general  rule,  and  mark  the.  ex- 
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oepdons;  though  these  are  sometimes  so 'derived  from  them;  and  this  tendency  ie  a 
numerous  as  to  make  us  doubt  of  the  rule  it-  sufficient  reason  for  pronouncing  the  worda 
self:  therefore  the  best  way  will  be  to  givel projectl^le,  traciile,  and  imectile  with  the  i 
a  catalogue  of  both.  i  short,  though  wc  have  no  classical  Latin  words 

140.  There  is  one  rule  of  very  great  ex-  to  appeal  to,  from  which  they  are  derived, 
tent,  in  words  of  this  termination,  which  have  I      I'il.  But  when  the  accent  is  on  the  last 
the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  and  |  syllable  but  two,  in  words  of  this  termination, 
that  is,  that  the  i  in  the  final  syllable  of  these  1  the  length  of  the  vowel  is  not  so  easily  ascer- 
words  is  short :  thus  servile,  hostile,  respite, '  tained. 

deposite,  adamantine,  amethystine,  Szc.  are  pro-       li2.  Those  ending  in  ice,  have  the  i  shorty 
nounced  as  if  wTitten  servil,  hostil,  respit,  dc-  except  sacrifice  and  cockatrice, 
posit,  &c.      The  only  exceptions  in  this  nu-        I'tS.  Those  ending  in  ide  have  the  i  Iong3 
merous  class  of  words  seem  to  be  the  follow-  notwithstanding  we  sometimes  hear  suicide 


ing :  Exile,  senile,  edile,  evjpire,  umpire,  ram- 
pire,  finite,  feline,  ferine,  archives;  and  the 
substantives,  d!ri/?7;<f  and  silpine:  while  the  ad- 
jectives, saline  and  contrite  have  sometimes 
the  accent  on  the  first,  and  sometimes  on  the 
last  syllable ;  but  in  either  case  tlie  t  is  long. 
Quagmire  and  pismire  have  the  i  long  also, 
likeivise  has  the  i  long  but  othertvise  has  it 
more  frequently,  though  very  improperly, 
short.  Mt/rrhine,  vulpine,  and  gentile,  though 
marked  with  the  t  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  conform  to  the  ge- 
neral rule,  and  be  pronounced  with  the  i 
short.  Vulpine,  with  the  i  long,  is  adopted 
by  Mr.  Scott,;  and  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Buchanan,  agree  with  Mr.  Sheridan  in 
the  last  syllable  o? gentile  ;  and  this  seems  a- 
greeable  to  general  usuage,  though  not  to  a- 
nalogy.     See  the  word, 

That  the  reader  mav  have  a  distinct  view 


absurdly  pronounced,  as  if  written  suicid, 

144.  Those  ending  in  ife,  have  the  i  long, 
except  housewife,  pronounced  huzziff,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rule,  notwithstanding  the 
i  in  wife  is  always  long.  Midwife  is  some- 
times shortened  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
vulgar ;  and  se'nnigkt  for  sevennight  is  gone 
Irrecoverably  into  the  same  analogy ;  though 
fortnight  i'or  fourteenthnigkt  is  more  frequently 
pronounced  with  the  t  long. 

145.  Those  ending  in  He  have  the  i  short, 
except  reconcile,  chamomile,  esiipile.  Juvc' 
nile,  viercantile,  and  puerile,  have  the  i  long 
in  Sheridan's  Dictionary,  and  short  in  Ken- 
rick's.  In  my  opinon  the  latter  is  tlie  much 
more  prevalent  and  polite  pronunciation ; 
but  infantile,  though  pronounceable  both 
ways,  seems  inclinable  to  lengthen  the  j  in 
the  last  syllable.     See  Juvenile. 

146.  In  the  termination  ime,  pantomime 


of  the  subject,  I  have  been  at  the  pains  of  has  the  t  long,  rhyming  with  time  ;  and  mari' 
collecting  all  our  dissyllables  of  this  termina-^^™^  has  the  t  short,  as  if  written  maritim. 
tion,  with  the  Latin  words  from  which  they  14'7.  Words  in  ine,  that  have  the  accent 
are  derived,  by  which  we  may  see  the  corre- 1  higher  than  the  penultimate,  have  the  quan- 
spondence  between  the  English  and  Latin  |  tJ^y  of  t  so  uncertain,  that  the  only  method 
quantity  in  these  words : — 


to  give  an  idea  of  it  will  be  to  exhibit  a  ca- 
talogue of  words  where  it  is  pronounced  dif- 
ferently. 

148.  But  first  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
see  the  different  sounds  given  to  this  letter 
in  some  of  the  same  words  by  dilTerent  ortho- 
epists  :— 

Columbine.  Sheridan,  Nares,   W.  Johnston. 

Columbine.  Kenrick,  Perry. 

Saccharine.  Sheridan,  Nares. 

Saccharine.  Kenrick,   Perry. 

Saturnine.  Sheridan,  Nares,  Buchanan. 

EainmXne.  Kenrick,  Perry. 

MctalWne.  Kenrick. 

MiUallhu;  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  Peny. 

Crystalline.  Kenrick. 

Crt/stalline.  Sheridan,  Perry. 

Uterine.  Sheridan,  Buchanan,   W.  Johnston. 

TjLerine-  Kenrick,  Scott,  Perry. 

149.  In  these  words  I  do  not  he&itate  to 
pronounce,   that   the  general  rule   inclines 

_  „  „  , evidently  to  the  long  i,  which,  in  doubtful 

lenlle,  axiA  virile.  It  is  higkly  probable  that  cases,  ought  always  to  be  followed ;  and  for 
the  short  i,  in  the  Latin  adjectives,  was  the  I  which  reason  I  shall  enumerate  those  words 
cause  of  adopting  this  i  in  the  Enfllish  words  (first  where  I  Judge  the  t  ought  to  be  prrv 


ilabUe .fiabilis. 

debtle, dehtlis. 

mobile .,  mobtlis. 

sorbtle,  .......sorbllis. 

nubile,. nubXlis. 

facile, facllis. 

graclle, .gracilis. 

docile, docllis. 

agile agVis. 

fragile, fragllis. 

pensile,. .penstlis. 

tortile tortllis. 

Bcisslle, scisttlis. 

missile, misstlix. 

tactile, tactilis. 

fictile, .fctllis. 

ductile duclilis. 

In  this  list  of  Latin 


reptile, repttlis. 

scu  1  ptlle, sculptlHs. 

fertile .fertHis. 

futile,.,. futUis. 

utile utilis. 

textile, tcxiilis. 

gen'ile, .gentilis. 

adile, eedilis. 

senile, senilis. 

febrile,. .febrUis. 

virile, virllis. 

subtile subtilis. 

coctile, coctilis. 

quintile, guintilis. 

hostile kosttlis. 

servile servilit. 

sextile,. sextUis, 


ijectives,  v/e  find  only 
leu  of  them  with  the  penultimate  i  long; 
end  four  of  them  with  the  i  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble long,  in  the  English  words  gentile,  cedlkj 
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nouncecf  long:  Cannabine,  carabine,  coMm-  cosmopolite,  chrysolite,  eremite,  aconite,  viar- 
Vine,  bizantine,  gelatine,  legatine,  oxyrrhodlne,\garite,  narcasite,  parasite,  appetite,  bipartite, 
rmcubine,  muscadine,  incarnadine,  celandine^ '  tripartite,  quadripartite,  convertite.  anchorite, 
almandine,  secundine,  amygdaline,  crystalline,  pituite,  satellite.     As  the  last  word  stands  in 


vituline,  calamine,  asinine,  saturnine,  saccha 
rine,  adtdterine,  vipcrine,  uterine,  lamentine, 
armentine,  serpentine,  turpentine,  vespertine, 
helluinc,  porcupine,  countermine,  leonine,  sap- 
phirine,  and  metalline. 

150.  The  words  of  this  termination,  where 
the  i  is  short,  are  the  following :  JacoNme, 
medicine,  discipline,  masculine,  jessamine,  fe- 
minine, heroine,  nectarine,  libertine,  genuine, 
hyaline,  palatine.  To  these,  I  think,  ought 
to  be  added,  alkaline,  aquilme,  coralline,  brig' 
antine,  eglantine:  to  this  pronunciation  of 
the  t,  the  proper  names,  Valentine  and  Gbn- 
stantine,  seem  strongly  to  incline  ;  and  on  the 
stage,  Cymbeline  has  entirely  adopted  it. 
Thus  we  see  how  little  influence  the  Latin 
language  has  on  the  quantity  of  the  i,  in  the 
final  syllable  of  these  words.  It  is  a  rule  in 
that  language,  that  adjectives  ending  in  ilk  or 
inus,  derived  from  animated  beings  or  proper 
names,  with  the  exception  of  very  few,  have 
this  i  pronounced  long  It  were  to  be  wish- 
ed this  distinction  could  be  adopted  in  Eng- 
lish words  from  the  Latin,  as  in  that  case  we 
might  be  able,  in  time,  to  regularize  this  very 
irregular  part  of  our  tongue  ;  but  this  alter- 
ation would  be  almost  impossible  in  adjec- 
tives ending  \nive,  as  relative,  vocative, fugitive^ 
&c.  have  the  i  uniformly  short  in  English, 
and  long  in  the  Latin  relativus,  vocativus,fu- 
qitivus,  &c. 

151.  The  only  word  ending  in  trr,  ^vith 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable, 
is  acrospire,  with  the  i  long,  the  last  syllable 
sounding  like  the  spire  of  a  church.  ' 

152.  Words  ending  in  ise,  hav^  the  j  short, 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable  but 
one,  ns,  franchise,  except  the  compounds  end- 
ing in  wise,  as,  likewise,  lengthwise,  8zc.  as 
marked  by  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Bu- 
chanan; but  even  among  these  words  we 
sometimes  hear  otherwise  pronounced  other- 
wiz,  as  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W. 
Johnston ;  but,  I  think,  improperly. 

153.  When  the  accent  is  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble but  two  in  these  words,  they  are  invaria- 
bly pronounced  with  the  i  long,  as,  criticise 
equalise. 

]  54.  In  the  termination  ite,  when  the  ac- 
cent is  on  it,  the  t  is  always  long,  as,  requite, 


Kenrick's  Dictionary  sa-tcll-it,  having  the  i 
short,  and  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
it  is  doubly  wrong.  The  j  in  the  last  syllable 
is  shortened  also  by  W.  Johnston  and  Perry, 
but  made  long,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Nares.     See  Rh- 

aONDITE. 

156.  The  i  is  short  in  cucurbite,  ingenife, 
definite,  indefinite,  infinite,  hypocrite,  favourite, 
requisite,  pre-requisite,  perquisite,  exquisite, 
apposite,  and  opposite.  Hcteroclite  has  the  i 
long  in  Sheridan,  but  short  in  Kenrick.  The 
former  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  pronuncia- 
tion, (see  the  word  in  the  Dictionary;)  but 
ite,  in  what  may  be  called  a  gentile  termina- 
tion, has  the  i  always  long,  as  in  Hivite,  Sam- 
nite,  cosmopolite,  bedlamite,  &c. 

157.  The  termination  ive,  when  the  accent 
is  on  it,  is  always  long,  as  in  hive,  except  in 
the  two  verbs,  gtVe,  live,  and  their  compounds, 
giving,  living,  &c.  for  the  adjective  live,  as,  a 
live  animal,  has  the  i  long,  and  rhymes  with 
strive;  so  have  the  adjective  and  adverb, 
lively  and  livelily  the  noun  livelihood  follows 
the  same  analogy ;  but  the  adjective  live-long, 
as,  the  live-long  day,  has  the  i  short,  as  in  the 
verb.  When  the  accent  is  not  on  the  i  in 
this  termination,  it  is  always  short,  as,  spor- 
tive, plaintive,  &c.  rhyming  with  give,  (150,) 
except  the  word  be  a  gentile,  as  in  Arg've. 

158.  All  the  other  adjectives  and  substan- 
tives of  this  termination,  when  the  accent  is 
not  on  it,  have  the  i  invariably  short,  as,  of- 
fensive, defensive,  &c.  The  i  in  salique  is  short, 
as  if  written  sallick,  but  long  in  oblique,  rhym- 
ing with  pike,  strike,  &c.  while  antique  has 
the  i  long  and  slender,  and  rhymes  with  speak. 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Perry, 
Buchanan,  and  Barclay,  have  obleek  for  ob- 
lique;  Mr.  Scott  has  it  both  ways,  but  gives 
the  slender  sound  first ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Nares,  and  W.  Johnston,  obllke.  The 
latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  agreeable  to 
polite  usage,  but  the  former  more  analogical ; 
for  as  it  comes  from  the  French  obliqne,  we 
cannot  write  it  oblike,  as  Mr.  Nares  wishes, 
any  more  than  antique,  antike,  for  fear  of  de- 
parting too  far  from  the  Latin  anfiquus  and 
obliquus.  Opaque,  Mr.  Nares  observes,  has 
become  O'pake ;  but  then  it  must  be  remem- 


When  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable  but  bered,  thjit  the  Latin  is  opacus,  and  not  opa 
one,  it  is  always  short,  as,  respite,  (140,) pro-  'ruus. 

noimced  as  if  written  respit,  except  contriu  \  159.  All  the  terminations  in  ize  have  the  : 
and  crinite ;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  thej?ong,  except  to  endenize ;  which,  having  the 
last  syllable  but  two,  the  i  is  generally  long:  j  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  follows  the 
the  exceptions,  however,  are  so  many,  that  al  general  rule,  and  has  the  i  short,  pronounced 
catalogue  of  both  will  be  the  best  rule.  |as  the  verb  is,  (140.)     To  these  observations 

155.  The  i  is  long  in  expedite.  recondtte,\we  may  add,  that  though  evil  and  devil  sup- 
ircondite,  ksrma:phrodite,^Carmelitei  iiieodalite,\  ])xess  the  i   as  if  written  ev'l  and  dev'l,  yet 
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{hat  cavil  and  pencil  preserve  ks  sound  dis-Tor  the  fifth,  that  in  or,  nor,  for  ;  and  a  sixth, 


tinctly;  and  that  Laiin  ought  never  to  bt 
pronounced  as  it  is  generally  at  schools,  as 
if  written  Latfn.  Cousin  and  cozen,  both 
drop  the  last  vowels,  as  if  spelled  cuzz'n,  and 
ui'e  only  distinguishable  to  the  eye. 

Thus  we  see  how  little  regularity  there  is 
in  the  sound  of  this  letter,  when  it  is  not  un- 
der the  accent,  and,  when  custom  will  per- 
mit, how  careful  we  ought  to  be  to  preserve 
the  least  trace  of  analogy,  that  "  confusion 
n;ay  not  be  worse  confounded."  The  sketch 
that  has  been  just  given  may,  perhaps,  afford 
something  like  a  clue  to  direct  us  in  this  la- 
byrinth, and  it  is  hoped  it  will  enable  the  ju- 
dicious speaker  to  pronounce  with  more  cer 
tainty  and  decision. 

160.  It  was  remarked  under  the  vowel  A, 
that  when  a  hard  g  or  c  preceded  that  vowel, 
a  sound  like  e  interposed,  the  better  to  unite 
the  letters,  and  soften  the  sound  of  the  con 
sonant.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
better  /.     When  this  vowel  is  preceded  by  g 


that  in  woman,  wolf,  &c. 

162.  The  first  and  only  peculiar  sound  of 
this  letter  is  that  by  which  it  is  named  in  the 
alphabet :  it  requires  the  mouth  to  be  form- 
ed, in  some  degree,  like  the  letter,  in  order 
to  pronounce  it.  This  may  be  called  its  long 
open  sound,  as  the  o  in  prove  may  be  called 
its  long  slender  sound,  (65).  This  sound  we 
find  in  words  ending  with  silent  e,  as  tone, 
bone,  alone ;  or  when  ending  a  syllable  with 
the  accent  upon  it,  as  mo-tion,  po-tent,  &c 
likewise  in  the  monosyllables,  go,  so,  no.  This 
Bound  is  found  under  several  combinations 
of  other  vowels  with  this  letter,  as  in  moan, 
groan,  bow,  (to  shoot  with),  low  (not  high,) 
and  before  st  in  the  words  host,  ghost,  post, 
most,  and  before  s.i  in  gross. 

163.  The  second  sound  of  this  letter  is 
called  its  short  sound,  and  is  found  in  not, 
got,  lot,  &c. ;  though  this,  as  in  the  other  short 
vowels,  is  by  no  means  the  short  sound  of 
the  former  long  one,  but  corresponds  exact- 


hard  c,  it  is  pronounced  as  if  an  <r  were  in^ 
serted  between  the  consonant  and  the  vowel : 
thus,  ski/,  kind,  guide  guise,  disguise,  catechise , 
guile,  beguile,  mankind,  are  pronounced  as  if 
written  ske-y,  ke-ind,  gue-ise,  dis-gue-i-ie,  cat- 
t-che-ise,  gtLe-ile,  be-gue-ile,  man-ke-ind.  At 
first  we  are  surprised  that  two  such  diflerent 
letters  as  a  and  i  should  be  affected  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  hard  gutturals,  g,  c,  ant! 
i ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  i  is  really  com- 
posed of  a  and  e,  (37),  our  surprise  ceases; 
and  we  are  pleased  to  find  the  ear  perfectly 
uniform  in  its  procedure,  and  entirely  unbi- 
assed by  the  eye.     From  this  view  of  the  a- 


words  sensible,  visible,  &c.  were  written  sen- 
subble,  visubbLe,  &c.  and  charity,  chastity,  &c. 
like  charutty,  chastutty,  &c. ;  but  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  pure  sound  of  t  like  e  in 
these  words,  is  as  much  the  mark  of  an  ele- 
gant speaker,  as  that  of  the  u  in  tingula'-,  e- 
ducate,  &c.     See  No.  179. 

0. 

161.  Granriinarians  have  generall}'  allowed 

this  letter  but  three  sounds.    Mr.  Sheridan 

instances  them  in  no/,  not^,  prove.     For  a 

fourth,  I  have  added  the  o  in  love,  dove,  &c. ; 


hard,  or  k,  which  is  but  another  form  for  |Iy  to  that  of  o,  in  w^a/,  \vith  which  the  words 


not,  got,  lot,  are  perfect  rhymes.  The  long 
sound,  to  which  the  o  in  not  and  sot  are 
short  ones,  is  found  under  the  diphthong  an 
in  naught,  and  the  on  in  sought ;  correspond- 
ing exactly  to  the  a  in  hall,  ball,  &c.  The 
short  sound  of  this  letter,  like  the  short 
sound  of  a  \n  father,  (78)  (79)  is  frequently, 
by  inaccurate  speakers,  and  chiefly  those  a> 
mong  the  vulgar,  lengthened  to  a  middle 
sound  approaching  to  its  long  sound,  the  o 
in  or.  This  sound  is  generally  heard,  as  in 
the  case  of  a,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  two 
consonants  :  thus  Mr.  Smith  pronounces 
broth,  froth,  and  moth,  as  if  written  braivth, 
nalogj'  we  may  see  how  greatly  mistaken  is  a  frawtJi,  and  mawth.  Of  the  propriety  or  im- 
very  solid  and  ingenious  writer  on  this  sub-  propriety  of  this,  a  well-educated  ear  is  the 
ject,  who  says,  that  "  ky-ind  for  kind,  is  a  best  judge ;  but,  as  was  observed  under  the 
monster  of  pronunciation,  heard  only  on  our 'article  A  (79),  if  this  be  not  the  sound  heard 
stage."  Nare's  English  Orthoepy,  page  28. 'emong  the  best  speakers,  no  middle  sound 
Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  Theory  of  Language,  ought  to  be  admitted,  as  good  orators  will 
takes  notice  of  this  union  of  vowel  sounds,  ever  incline  to  definite  and  absolute  sounds, 
page  266.     See  No.  92.  '  rather  than  such  as  may  be  called  nondescripts 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  seem  unworthy  of  in  language, 
notice,  that  when  this  letter  is  unaccented  in       164.  The  third  sound  of  this  letter,  as  was 
the  numerous  terminations  ity,  iblc,  &c.  it  is  j  marked  in  the  first  observation,  may  be  call- 
frequently  pronounced  like  short  u,  as  if  the  ed  its  long  slender  sound,  corresponding  to 

the  double  o.  The  words  where  this  sound 
of  o  occurs  are  so  few,  tliat  it  will  be  easy  to 
<(\ye  a  catalogue  of  them :  prove,  move,  be- 
hove, and  their  compounds,  lose,  do,  ado, 
Rome,  poltron,  ponton,  sponton,  who,  whom, 
womb,  tomb.  Sponton  is  not  in  Johnston* 
and  this  and  the  two  preceding  words  ought 
rather  to  be  written  with  oo  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble. Gold  is  pronounced  like  goold  in  fami- 
liar conversation ;  but  in  verse  and  solemn 
language,  especially  that  of  the  scripture, 
ought  always  to  rhyme  with  old  fcid,  &o 
See  EnconE,  Gold,  and  Wind. 
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165.  The  fourth  sound  of  tliis  vowel  is 
chat  which  is  found  in  love,  dove,  &c. ;  and  the 
long  sound,  which  seems  the  nearest  relation 
to  it,  is  the  first  sound  of  o  in  note,  tone,  rove, 
&c,  Tliis  sound  of  o  is  generally  heard  when 
ft  is  shortened  by  the  succeeding  liquids  n,  m, 
r,  and  the  semi-vowels  v,  z,  th  ;  and  as  Mr. 
Nares  has  given  a  catalogue  of  those  words, 
I  shall  avail  myself  of  his  labour.  Above, 
affront,  allonge,  among,  amongst,  attomeif, 
bomb,  bombard,  borage,  borotigh,  brother,  cochi- 
neal, colour,  come,  comely,  comfit,  comfort,  com- 
nany,  compass,  comrade,  combat, conduit, coney, 
conjure,  constable,  covenant, cover, covert, covet, 
covey,  cozen,  discomfit,  done,  doth,  d.ost,  dove, 
dozen,  dromedary,  front,  glove,  gover?i,  honey, 
hover,  love,  Monday,  money,  viongrel,  monk, 
monkey,  month,  mother,  none,  nothing,  one, 
vnion,  other,  oven,  plover,  pomegranate,  pom- 
mel, pother,  romage,  shove,  shovel,  sloven,  smo- 
ther, some,  Somerset,  son,  sovereign,  sponge, 
stomach,  thorough,  ton,  tongue,  word,  work, 
wonder,  world,  worry,  worse,  worship,  wort, 
worth:  to  which  we  may  add,  rhoTnb,  once, 
comfrey,  and  colander. 

166.  In  these  words  the  accent  is  on  the  o 
in  every  word,  except  pomegranate :  but  with 
very  few  exceptions,  this  letter  has  the  same 
sound  in  the  unaccented  terminations,  oc,  ock, 
od,  ol,  cm,  on,  op,  or,  ot,  and  soine  ;  as,  mam- 
mock, cassock,  method,  carol,  kingdom,  union, 
amazon,  gallop,  tutor,  turbot,  troublesome,  &c. 
all  which  are  pronounced  as  if  written  mam- 
muck,  cassuck,  methud,  &c.  The  o  in  the  ad- 
junct monger,  as  cheesemonger,  &c.  has  always 
this  sound.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
technical  terms  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  as, 
achor,  a  species  of  the  herpes;  and  proper 
names,  as,  Calor,  a  river  in  Italy. 

167.  The  fifth  sound  of  o,  is  the  long  soum' 
produced  by  r  final,  or  followed  by  anothei 
consonant,  as,  for,  former.  This  sound  is 
perfect!}'  equivalent  to  the  diphthong  au  ;  and 
for  &nd  former  might,  on  account  of  sound 
only,  be  written  faur,  and  faurmer.  There 
are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as,  borne, 
corps,  corse,  force,  forge,  form,  (a  seat,)  fort, 
horde,  porch,  port,  sport,  &c  which  have  the 
first  sound  of  this  letter, 

168.  O,  like  A,  is  lengthened  before  r,  when 
terminating  a  monosyllable,  or  followed  by 
another  consorant ;  and,  like  a  too,  is  short- 
ened by  a  duplication  of  the  liquid,  as  we  mav 
hear  by  comparing  the  conjunction  or  with 
the  same  letters  in  torrid,  florid,  &c. ;  for 
though  the  r  is  not  doubled  to  the  eye  in 
^orid,  yet,  as  the  accent  is  on  it,  it  is  as  ef- 
fectually doubled  to  the  ear  as  if  written 
florrid;  so,  if  a  consonant  of  another  kind 
succeed  the  r  in  this  situation,  we  find  the  o 

fts  long  as  in  a  monosyllable  :  thus,  the  o  ia  ;  c<3tton,  button,  mutton,  glutton,  pronounced  as 
orchard  is  as  long  as  in  the  conjunction  ct  [if  written  sei'n,  cotCn,  &c.     When  x  piM- 


and  that  in /or/?!a/,  as  in  tho  v/ord /or ;  but 
in  orifice,  slx\A  forage,  where  the  r  is  followed 
by  a  vowel,  the  o  is  as  short  as  if  the  r  were 
doubled,  and  the  words  written  orrifice  taid 
forrage.     See  No  81. 

169.  There  is  a  sixth  sound  of  o  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  u  in  bidl,  full,  pull,  &c. 
which,  from  its  existing  only  in  the  following 
words,  may  be  called  its  irregular  sound. 
These  words  are,  woman,  bosom,  ivorsted, 
wolf,  and  the  proper  names,  Wolsey,  fVorces- 
ter,  and  Wolverhampton. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

170.  What  was  observed  of  the  a,  when 
followed  by  a  liquid  and  a  mute,  may  be  ob- 
served of  the  o  with  equal  justness.     This 
letter,  like  a,  has  a  tendency  to  lengthen, 
when  follov/ed  by  a  liquid  and  another  con- 
sonant, or  by  s,  ss,  or  «  and  a  mute.     But 
this  length  of  o,  in  this  situation,  seems  every 
day  growing  more  and  more  vulgar  :  and,  as 
it  would  be  gross,  to  a  degree,  to  sound  tho 
a  in  castle,  mask,  and  plant,  like   the  a   in 
palm,  psalm,  &c.  so  it  would  be  equally  ex- 
ceptionable  to  pronounce  the  o  in  moss,  dross, 
and  frost,  as  ii  written  maivse,  draivse,  and 
frawst,  (78)  (79).     The  o  in  the  compounds 
of  solve,  3S,  dissolve,  absolve,  resolve,  seem  tha 
only  words  where  a  somewhat  longer  sound 
of  the  0  is  agreeable  to  polite  pronunciation : 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  o  ends  a  syllable, 
immediately  before  or  after  the  accent,  as  in 
po-lite,  im-po-tent,  &c.  there  is  an  elegance  in 
giving  it  the  open  sound  nearly  as  long  as  in 
po-lar,  andpo-tcnt,  &c.     See  Doiestic,  Col- 
lect, and  Command.     It  may  likewise  be 
observed,  that  the  o,  like  the  e,  (102,)  is  sup- 
pressed in  a  final  unaccented  syllable  when 
preceded  by  c  or  k,  and  followed  by  n,  as, 
bacon,  beacon,  deacon,  beckon,   reckon,  pro- 
nounced bak'n,  beak'n,  deak'n,  beck'n,  reckon; 
and  when  c  is  preceded  by  another  conso- 
nant, as, /a/con,  pronounced /aw^'w.     Thee 
is  likewise  mute  in  the  same  situation,  when 
preceded  by  d  in  pardon,  pronounced  pard'n, 
but  not  in  guerdon:  it  is  mute  when  preced- 
ed by  p  in  weapon,  capon,  &c.  pronounced 
weapon,  cap'n,  &c. ;  and  when  preceded  by  s 
in  reason,  season,  treason,  oraison,  benison,  de^ 
nison,  unison,  foison,  poison,  prison,  damson^ 
crimson,  advowson,  pronounced  reaz^n,  treaz'n, 
&c.  and  mason,  bason,  garrison,  lesson,  capa-^ 
rtson,  comparison,  disinherison,  parson,   and 
person,  pronounced  mas'n,  bas'n,  &c.      Uni' 
son,  diapason,  and  cargason,  seem,  particular. 
Iv  in  solemn  speaking,  to  preserve  the  sound 
of  0  like  u,  as  if  written  unizun,  diapazun^  &e 
The  same  letter  is  suppressed  in  a  final  un^ 
aocented  syllable  beginning  with  t,  as,  teton, 
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cedes  the  ^  the  o  is  pronounced  distinctly, 
as  in  texton.  When  /  is  the  preceding  letter, 
the  o  is  generally  suppressed,  as  in  the  pro- 
per names,  Stilton  cheese,  Wilton  carpets, 
and  Melton  Mowbray,  &c.  Accurate  speak- 
ers sometimes  struggle  to  preserve  it  in  the 
name  of  our  great  epic  poet,  Milton;  but 
the  former  examples  sufficiently  shew  the 
tendency  of  the  language ;  and  this  tenden- 
cy cannot  be  easily  counteracted.  This  let- 
ter is  likewise  suppressed  in  the  last  syllable 
of  blazon,  pronounced  blaz'n ;  but  is  always 
to  be  preserved  in  the  same  syllable  of  hori- 
zon. This  suppression  of  the  o  must  not  be 
ranked  among  those  careless  abbreviations 
found  only  among  the  vulgar,but  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  those  devious  tendencies  to 
brevity,  which  has  worn  itself  a  currency  in 
the  language,  and  has  at  last  become  a  part 
of  it.  To  pronounce  the  o  in  those  cases 
svhere  it  is  suppressed,  would  give  a  singular- 
ity to  the  speaker  bordering  nearly  on  the 
pedantic;  and  the  attention  given  to  this 
singularity  by  the  hearer,  woiild  necessarily 
diminish  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
consequently  deprive  the  speaker  of  something 
much  more  desirable. 

U. 

171.  The  first  sound  of  u,  heard  in  tubcy  or 
ending  an  accented  syllable,  as  in  cu-bic,  is  a 
diphthongal  sound,  as  if  e  were  prefixed,  and 
these  words  were  spelt  tewbe  and  kewbic. 
The  letter  a  is  exactly  the  pronoun  you. 

172.  The  second  sound  of  u  is  tne  short 
sound  which  tallies  exactly  with  the  o  in  done, 
ton,  &c.  which  every  ear  perceives  might,  as 
well,  for  the  sound's  sake,  be  spelt  dun,  sun, 
&.C.  Sec  all  the  words  where  the  o  has  this 
sound,  'No.  16^. 

173.  The  third  sound  of  this  letter,  and 
that  in  which  the  English  more  particularly 
depart  from  analogy,  is  the  u  in  bull,  fuU, 
^uU,  &c.  The  first  or  diphthongal  u  in  tube 
seems  almost  as  peculiar  to  the  English  as 
the  long  sound  of  the  i  in  thine,  mine,  &c. ; 
but  here,  as  if  they  chose  to  imitate  the  La- 
tin, Italian,  and  French  u,  they  leave  out  the 
e  before  the  a,  which  is  heard  in  tube,  mule, 
hv..  and  do  not  pronounce  the  latter  part  of 
u  quite  so  long  as  the  oo  in  pool,  nor  so  short 
Rfl  the  u  in  dull,  but  with  a  middle  sound  be- 
tween both,  which  is  the  true  short  sound  of 
the  in  coo  and  woo,  as  may  be  heard  by 
comparing  woo  and  wool ;  the  latter  of  which 

a  perfect  rhyme  to  huli 

174.  This  middle  sound  of  «,  so  unlike  the 
general  sound  of  that  letter,  exists  only  in 
liie  following  words  :  bull,  full,  puU ;  words 
compounded  o^  full,  as  wonderful,  dreadful, 
tec.  bullock,  bully,  bullet,  bulwark,  fuller,  fuU 
fingmill,  pulley,  pullet,  push,  busK  bushel,  pul- 


pit, puss,  bullion,  butcher,  cushion,  cuckoo,  pud* 
ding,  sugar,  hussar,  huzza,  and  put  when  a 
verb :  but  few  as  they  are,  except  full,  which 
is  a  very  copious  termination,  they  are  suffi-. 
cient  to  puzzle  Englishmen  who  reside  at 
any  distance  from  the  capital,  and  to  make 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
(who,  it  is  highly  probable,  received  a  much 
more  regular  pronunciation  from  our  ances- 
tors,) not  unfi-equently  the  jest  of  fools. 

175.  Bui  vague  and  desultory  as  thig 
sound  of  the  u  may  at  first  seem,  on  a  closer 
view  we  find  it  chiefly  confined  to  wordi 
which  begin  with  the  mute  labials,  b,  p,  f, 
and  end  with  the  liquid  labial  /,  or  the  den- 
tals *,  t,  and  d,  as  in  bull,  full,  pull,  bush,  push) 
pudding,  puss,  put,  &c.  Whatever,  there-, 
fore,  was  the  cause  of  this  whimsical  devia-. 
tion,  we  see  its  primitives  are  confined  to  a 
very  narrow  compass  :  put  has  this  sound 
only  when  it  is  a  verb  ;  for  putty,  a  paste  for 
glass,  has  the  common  sound  of  m,  and  rhymes 
exactly  with  nutty,  (having  the  tfualities  of  a 
imt;)  so  put,  the  game  at  cards,  and  the 
vulgar  appellation  of  country  put,  follow  the 
same  analogy.  All  bull's  compounds  regu^ 
larly  follow  their  primitive;  as,  bull-baiting, 
buli-beggar,  bull-dog,  &c.  But  though /w^r, 
a  whitener  of  cloth,  and  FuUiam,  a  proper 
name,  are  not  compounded  oi  full,  they  ara 
sounded  as  if  they  were ;  while  Putney  fol- 
lows the  general  rule,  and  hai  its  first  sylla- 
ble pronounced  like  the  noun  put.  Pulpil 
and  pullet  comply  with  the  peculiarity,  on 
account  of  their  resemblance  to  piJl,  though 
Dothing  related  to  it;  and  butcher  and  puss 
adopt  this  sound  of  «  for  no  other  reason  but 
the  nearness  of  their  form  to  the  other  words; 
and  when  to  these  we  have  added  cushion, 
sugar,  cuckoo,  hussar,  and  the  interjection 
huzza,  we  have  every  word  in  le  whole  lan^. 
guage  where  the  «  is  thus  pronounced. 

176.  Some  speakers,  indeed,  have  attempt- 
ed to  give  bulk  and  punish  this  obtuse  sound 
of  «,  but  luckily  have  not  been  followed. 
The  words  which  have  alread}'  adopted  it  are 
sufficiently  numerous ;  and  we  cannot  be  too 
careful  to  check  the  growth  of  so  unmeaning 
an  irregularity.  ^^Tien  this  vowel  is  preced- 
ed by  r  in  the  aame  syllable,  it  has  a  sound 
somewhat  longer  than  this  middle  sound,  and 
exactly  as  if  written  oo :  thus  rue,  true,  &c, 
are  pronounced  nearly  as  if  written  roo,  troo, 
&c.  (339). 

177.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  this  sourd 
of  «,  except  in  the  word  fuller  never  extends 
to  words  from  the  learned  languages ;  for, 
fulminant,  fulmination,  ebullition,  repulsion, 
sepulchre,  &c.  sound  the  u  as  in  dull,  gull,  &.C. 
and  the  m  in  pus  and  pustule  is  exactly  like 
the  same  letter  in  thus.  So  the  pure  Eng« 
lish  yiovAi,  fulsome,  buss,  bhigc,  bustle,  busiaril 
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buzzard,  preserve  the  «  in  its  second  sound, 
ns,  us,  hull,  and  cjutard.  It  may  likewise 
not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  letter  « 
is  never  subject  to  the  shortening  power  of 
either  the  primary  or  secondary  accent ;  but 
when  accented,  is  always  long,  unless  short 
ened  by  a  double  consonant.  See  the  words 
Drama  and  Mucjlent,  and  No.  503,  534. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

ITS.  But  the  stranirest  deviation  of  thi 


181.  The  second  sound  of  the  vov.'cl  3  is 
its  short  sound,  heard  in  tt/steni,  syntax,  <S;c. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

182.  The  unaccented  sound  of  this  letter 
at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  like  that  of  i  in  the 
same  situation,  is  always  like  the  first  sound 
of  e;  thus  vanHy,  pleurisy,  &c.,  if  sound  a- 
lone  were  consulted,  might  be  written  vani- 
tee,  pleurisee,  &c. 

183.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is,  when y 
letter  from  its  regular  sound  is  in  the  words  i  precedes  the  y'ma  final  syllable,  the  y  is  then 


busy,  business,  and  bury.  We  laugh  at  the 
Scotch  for  pronouncing  these  words,  as  if 
written  hewsy,  hewsiness,  bewry ;  but  we 
ought  rather  to  blush  for  ourselves  in  de- 
parting so  wantonly  from  the  general  rule  as 
to  pronounce  them  bizzy,  bizness,  and  berry. 

179.  There  is  an  incorrect  pronunciation 
of  this  letter  when  it  ends  a  syllable  not  un 
der  the  accent,  which  prevails  not  only  a- 
mong  the  vulgar,  but  is  sometimes  found  in 
better  company;  and  that  is,  giving  the  u  an 
obscure  sound,  which  confounds  it  with 
vowels  of  a  very  different  kind :  thus  we 
not  unfrequently  hear  siTigxtlar,  regular,  and 
particular,  pronounced  as  if  written  sing-e- 
iar,  reg-e-lar,  and  par-tick-e-lar  ;  but  nothing 
tends  more  to  tarnish  and  vulgarize  the  pro- 
nunciation than  this  short  and  obscure  sound 
of  the  unaccented  u.  It  may,  indeed,  be  ob- 
served, that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  more 
distinguishes  a  person  of  mean  and  good  e- 
ducation  than  the  pronunciation  of  the  un- 
accented vowels,  (547)  (558.)  When  vowels 
are  under  the  accent,  the  prince,  and  the 
lowest  of  the  people  in  the  metropolis,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  pronounce  them  in  the 
same  manner ;  but  the  unaccented  vowels  in 
the  mouth  of  the  former  have  a  distinct,  o- 
pen,  and  specific  sound,  while  the  latter  often 
totally  sink  them,  or  change  them  into  some 
other  sound.  Those,  therefore,  who  wish  to 
pronounce  elegantly,  must  be  particularly  at- 
tentive to  the  unaccented  vowels  ;  as  a  neat 
pronunciation  of  these  forms  one  of  the  great- 
est beauties  of  speaking. 

Y  final. 

180.  T  final,  either  in  a  vrord  or  syllable, 
,  is  a  pure  vowel,  and  has  exactly  the  same 
I  sound  as  i  would  have  in  the  same  situation. 
\  For  this  reason,  printers,  who  have  been  the 

great  correctors  of  our  orthography,  have  sub- 
stituted the  t  in  its  stead,  on  account  of  the 
too  great  frequency  of  this  letter  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  That  y  final  is  a  vowel,  is 
universally  acknowledged ;  nor  need  we  any 
other  proof  of  it  than  its  long  sound,  when 
followed  by  e  mute,  as  in  thyme,  rhyme,  &c. 
or  ending  a  syllable  with  the  accent  upon  it, 
as  buying,  cyder.  Sec. ;  this  may  be  called  its 
first  vowel  sound. 


pronounced  as  long  and  open  as  if  the  accent 
were  on  it :  thus  justify,  qualify,  &c.  have 
the  last  syllable  sounded  like  that  in  defy. 
This  long  sound  continues  when  the  y  is 
ciianged  into  i,  in  Justifiable,  qualifiable,  &c. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  viultiply  and 
7nulfipliable,  &c.  occupy  and  occupiable,  &c. 
(512.) 

184.  There  is  an  irregular  sound  of  this 
letter  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  in  panegyric, 
when  it  is  frequently  pronounced  like  the  se- 
cond sound  of  <?.•  which  would  be  more  cor- 
rect if  its  true  sound  were  preserved,  and  it 
were  to  ryhme  with  pyrrhic :  or  as  Swift  does 
v/ith  satiric : — 


1  dunces  arir  satiric, 
a  yantgyric.' 


Thus  we  see  the  same  irregularity  attend; 
this  letter  before  double  r,  or  before  single  r, 
followed  by  a  vowel,  as  we  find  attends  tlie 
vowel  i  in  the  same  situation.  So  the  word 
syrinx  ought  to  preserve  the  y  like  a  pura^ 
and  the  word  syriis  should  sound  the  y  like  e 
short,  though  the  first  is  often  heard  impro- 
perly like  the  last. 

1B5.  But  the  most  uncertain  sound  of  this 
letter  is,  when  it  ends  a  syllable  immediately 
preceding  the  accent.  In  this  case  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  variety  as  the  letter  i  in  the 
same  situation,  and  nothing  but  a  catalogue 
will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  analogy  of  the 
language  in  this  point. 

186.  The  y  is  long  in  chylaceous,  but  short- 
ened by  the  secondary  accent  in  chylifaction 
and  chylif active,  (530,)  though,  without  the 
least  reason  from  analogy,  Mr  Sheridan  has 
marked  them  both  long. 

187.  Words  composed  oi  hydro,  from  the 
Greek  tlai^,  water,  have  the  y  before  the  ac- 
cent generally  long,  as  hydrography,  hydro- 
grapher,  hydrometry,  hydropic ;  all  which 
have  the  y  long  in  Rlr.  Sheridan  but  hydro- 
graphy, which  must  he  a  mistake  of  the  press ; 
and  this  long  sound  of  y  continues  in  hydro- 
static, in  spite  of  the  shortening  power  of  the 
secondary  accent,  (530.)  The  same  sound  o( 
y  prevails  in  hydraulics  and  hydatidcs.  Hy 
grometer  and  hygroinetry  seem  to  follow  the 
same  analogy,  as  well  as  hyperbola  and  hy- 
perbole;  which  are  generally  heard  with  the 
J/   long;   though   Kenrick   has  marked  the 
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latter   short.      Hypostasis    and    hypotenuse' eA  to  o  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  without  a£ 
ou-ht  to  have  the' v  Ions;  lil.ewise.     In  A3^^o-  fecting  the  sound  ot  that  vowe  ;  and  in  this 
thesis  the  V  is  more  frequently  short  than  long ;  i  situation  it  may  be  cal  ed  servi  e,  as  in  boiu, 
and  in  hypothetical  it  is  more  frequently  long  j  (to  shoot  with,)  croio,  low,  not  high,  .Vc. 
than  short;  but  hypocrisy  has  the  first  y  al-j 


ways  short.  Myrabolan  and  jnyropolist  may  I 
have  the  y  either  long  or  short.  Mythology 
!ia3  the  first  y  generally  short,  and  mythohgi- 
al,  from  the  shortening  power  of  the  secon- 
dary accent,  (530,)  almost  always.  Phytivo- 
rntis,  phytography,  phytolorry,  have  the  first 
u  always  long.  In  phylactery  the  fu-st  y  is 
r^enerally  fhort,  and  in  jyhysician  always.  Py- 
lorus has  the  y  long  in  IVIr.  Sheridan,  but  I 
think,  improperly.  In  pyramidal  he  marks 
the  5/  long,  though,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  gene- 
rally heard  short,  as  in  pyramid.  In  pyrites, 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  he 

marks  the  y  short,  much  more  correctly  than  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  vowels  as  to  lorm  uut  one  smi- 
Kenrick,  who  places  the  accent  on  the  ^^^M  pie  sound,  it  is  very  improperly  called  a  diph- 
syllable,  and  marks  the  y  long.     (See  the  j-jj^j^g .  ^or  can  any  such  sunple  mixture  ex- 
word.)     Synodic,  synodical,  synonyrna,  and  sy-  \  ;^^ 
nmisis,  have  the  y  always  short ;  Synechdoche 
outrht  likewise  to  have  the  same  letter  short, 
as  we  find  it  in  Perry's  and  Kenrick's  Dic- 


DIPHTHONGS. 

190.  A  diphthong  is  a  double  vowel,  or  the 
union  or  mixture  of  two  vowels  pronounced 
together,  so  as  only  to  make  one  syllable  ;  as 
the  Latin  ae,  or  ce,  oe,  or  ce,  the  Greek  u,  the 
English  ai,  au,  &c. 

191.  This  is  the  general  definition  of  a 
diphthong ;  but  if  we  examine  it  closely,  we 
shall  find  in  it  a  want  of  precision  and  accu- 
racy.* If  a  diphthong  be  two  vowel  sounds 
in  succession,  they  must  necessarily  form^  two 
syllables,  and  therefore,  by  its  very  definition, 
cannot  be  a  diphthong;  if  it  be  such  a  mbt- 
ture  of  two  vowels  as  to  form  but  one  sLm 


tionaries ;  though  in  Sheridan's  we  find  it 
long.  Typography  and  typographer  ought 
to  Ibave  the  first  j^  long,  as  we  find  it  in  She- 
ridan, Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Ken- 
rick, and  Perry,  though  frequently  heard 
short ;  and  thougli  tyrannical  has  the  y  mark- 
ed  short  by  Mr.  Perry,  it  ought  rather  to 
have  the  long  sound,  as  we  see  it  marked 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Kenrick. 

188.  From  the  view  that  has  been  taken 
of  the  sound  of  the  8  and  y  immediately  be- 
fore the  accent,  it  may  justly  be  called  the 
most  uncertain  part  of  pronunciation.  Scarce- 
ly any  reason  can  be  given  why  custom  pre- 
fers one  sound  to  the  other  in  some  words ; 
and  why,  in  others,  we  m?y  use  either  one  or 
the  other  indiscriminately.  It  is  strongly  to 
be  presumed  that  the  i  andy,  in  this  situation, 
narticularly  the  last,  was  generally  pronounc- 
ed long  by  our  ancestors,  but  that  custom 
has  gradually  inclined  to  the  shorter  sound 
as  more  readily  pronounced,  and  as  more  like 
the  sound  of  these  letters  when  they  end  a 
syllable  after  the  accent ;  and,  perhaps,  we 
should  contribute  to  the  regularity  of  the  lan- 
guage, if,  when  we  are  in  doubt,  we  should 
rather  incline  to  the  short  than  the  long 
rounds  of  these  letters, 

W  final 

189.  That  10  final  is  avowal,  is  not  disput- 
ed (9 ;)  when  it  is  iu  this  situation,  it  is  equi- 
valent to  00;  as  may  .bo  perceived  in  the 
sound  of  vow,  tow-el,  &c. ;  where  it. forms  a 
real  diphthong,  composed  of  the  a  mwa-ter, 
and  the  00  in  woo  and  coo.    It  is  often  join- 


192.  The  only  way  to  reconcile  this  seem- 
ing contradiction,  is  to  suppose  that  two  vo- 
cal sounds  in  succession  were  sometimes  pro- 
noimced  so  closely  together  as  to  form  only 
the  time  of  one  syllable  in  Greek  and  l.atin 
verse.  Some  of  these  diphthongal  syllables 
we  have  in  our  own  language,  which  only 
pass  for  monosyllables  in  poetry ;  thus  hire 
(wages,)  is  no  more  than  one  syllable  in  verse, 
though  perfectly  eauivalent  to  higher  (more 
high,)  which  generally  passes  for  a  dissyllable  : 
the  same  may  be  observed  of  dire  and  dyer, 
hour  and  power,  &c.  This  is  not  uniting  two 
vocal  sounds  into  one  simple  sound,  which 
is  impossible,  but  pronouncing  two  vocal 
sounds  in  succession  so  rapidly  and  so  close- 
ly as  to  go  for  only  one  syllable  in  poetry. 

193.  Thus  the  best  definition  I  have  found 
of  a  diphthong  is  that  given  us  by  Mr.  Smith, 
in  his  Scheme  for  a  French  and  English  Dic- 
tionary. "  A  diphthong  (says  this  gentleman) 
I  would  define  to  be  two  simple  vocal  sounds 
uttered  by  one  and  the  same  emission  of 
breath,  and  joined  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
loses  a  portion  of  its  natural  length ;  but  from 
the  junction  produceth  a  compound  sound, 
equal  in  the  time  of  pronouncing  to  either  of 
them  taken  separately,  and  so  making  still 
but  one  syllable. 

igi.  "  Now  if  we  apply  this  definition 
(says  Mr.  Smith)  to  the  several  combinations 
that  may  have  been  laid  down  and  denomi- 
nated diphthongs  by  former  orthoepists,  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  find  only  a  small  number  of 
them  meritina;  this  name."  As  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  observation,  we  find  that  mos'«  of 
those  vocal  assemblages  that  go  unda-  the 


•  We  SCO  how  many  disputes  the  simple  and  nmblguous  nature  of 
vnwo  s  crcatodauiomruranimarians,  and  how  il  hashegot  the  mistake 
con«nT,  6  diphthong's :  all  that  are  nrop.rly  so  are  syjl^bl^^..^  not 
diphthongs.  M  iutendod  to  he  sigaifiod  by  that  woid.-iiol*<-. 
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niime  of  diphthongs,  emit  but  a  simple  sound,  j 
E.nd  that  not  compounded  of  the  two  vowels,  I 
but  one  of  them  only,  sounding  long ;  thus  j 
pain  and  pane,  pal!  and  pale,  hear  and  Iiere,  i 
are  perfectly  the  same  sounds.  | 

195.  These  observations  naturally  lead  us  j 
to  a  distinction  of  diphthongs  into  proper  and 
improper:  the  proper  are  such  as  have  two 
distinct  vocal  sounds,  and  the  improper  such 
as  have  but  one. 

196    The  proper  diphthongs  are, 

ea ocean,  io.... question. 

eu feud.  oi voice. 

tu) .jeweL  ou pound. 

I'a... poniard.  otv now. 

ie,  ...spaniel. 


AE. 


°y 


boy. 

ua assuage. 

«tf...mansuetude. 
ui lan<xuicL 


In  this  assemblage  it  is  impossible  not  to 
»ee  a  manifest  distinction  between  those 
which  begin  with  e  or  i,  and  the  rest.  In  those 
beginning  with  either  of  these  vowels  we  find 
a  squeezed  sound  like  the  commencing  or 
consonant  y  interpose,  as  it  were,  to  articulate 
the  latter  vowel,  and  that  the  words  where 
these  diphthongs  are  found,  might,  agree- 
bly  to  the  sound,  be  spelt  oshe-yan,  f-yude, 
j-yeioel,  pon-yard,  span-yel,  pask-yon,  &c.; 
and  as  these  diphthongs  (which,  from  their 
commencing  with  the  sound  of  y  consonant, 
may  not  improperly  be  called  semi-consoTuint 
diphthongs)  begin  in  that  part  of  the  mouth 
where  s,  c  soft,  and  t,  are  formed,  we  find 
that  coalescence  ensue  which  forms  the  as- 
pirated hiss  in  the  numerous  terminations 
won,  tion,  tial,  &c. ;  and  by  direct  consequence 
in  those  ending  in  ure,  une,  as,  future,  fortune, 
&c.  ;  for  the  letter  «,  when  long,  is  exactly 
one  of  these  semi-consonant  diphthongs  (8  ;) 
and  coming  immediately  after  the  accent  it  co- 
alesces with  the  preceding  s,  c,  or  t,  and  draws 
it  into  the  aspirated  hiss  of  sh,  or  tsh,  (4'59.) 
Those  found  in  the  termination  lous  may  be 
called  semi-consonant  diphthongs  also,  as  the 
w  and  M  have  but  the  sound  of  one  vov/el.  It 
may  be  observed  too,  in  passing,  tiiat  the  rea- 
son why  in  mansuetude  the  t  does  not  go  in- 
to sh,  id,  because  when  «  is  followed  by  ano- 
ther vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  it  drops  its 
consonant  sound  at  the  beginning,  and  be- 
comes merely  double  o. 

197.  The  improper  diphthongs  are, 

ne CfBsar.    ea clean,    ie friend. 

ai aim.    ee... reed,     na coat. 

00 gaol-    <^ ceiling.    oe....osconomy. 

au taught.    «o...... ..people,    oo moon. 

OW.. law.     ey Lliey.  |  oto crow. 

198.  The  triphthongs  having  but  two 
KJunds  are  merely  ocular,  and  must  there- 
fore be  classed  vnth  the  proper  diphthongs : — 

aye  (for  ever.)  I  eou,  plenteous,  j  iew view. 

eau beauty.  |  ieu adieu,  j  oev.  manoeuvre. 

Of  all  these  combinations  of  vowels  we  shall 
treat  in  their  alohabeticaJ  order. 


199.  Ae  or  cs  is  a  (hphthong,  says  Dr.  John> 
son,  of  very  frequent  use  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  seems  not  properly  to  have  any 
place  in  the  English  ;  since  the  ce  of  the  Sax- 
ons has  been  long  out  of  use,  being  changed 
to  e  simple;  to  which,  in  words  frequently 
occurring,  the  cb  of  the  Romans  is,  in  tha 
same  manner,  altered,  as  in  equator,  equinoc- 
till,  and  even  in  Eneas. 

200.  .But  though  the  diphthong  ce  is  per- 
fectly  useless  in  our  language,  and  the  sub- 
stitution  of  e  in  its  stead,  in  Cesar  and  Eneas, 
is  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson,  we  do  not 
find  his  autiiority  has  totally  annihilated  it, 
especiallyin  proper  names  and  technical  terms 
derived  from  the  learned  languages.  Ca;sar 
JEneas,  ^sop,  pcsan,  cether,  ^thiop's  mine- 
ral, amphisbccna,  anacephalcEosis,  aphcsresis, 
(Tgilops,  ozcBna,  &c.  seem  to  preserve  the 
ili[)hthbng,  as  well  as  certain  words  which 
are  either  plurals  or  genitives,  in  Latin  words 
not  naturalised,  as,  corniu:opux,  exuvice,  aqua 
vitfE,  ininutics,  strice,  &c. 

201.  This  diphthong,  when  not  under  the 
accent,  in  Michaelmas,  and  when  accented 
in  DcBdalm,  is  pronounced  liice  short  e:  it  is, 
like  e,  subject  to  the  short  sound  when  under 
the  secondary  accent,  as  in  lEnobarhus, 
where  a:n,  in  the  first  syllable,  is  pronounced 
exactly  like  the  letter  n,  (530.) 

AI. 

202.  The  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  exact- 
ly like  the  long  slender  sound  of  a;  thus 
paU,  a  vessel,  and  pale,  a  colour,  are  perfect- 
ly the  same  sound.  The  exceptions  are  but 
few. 

203.  ^^1len  said  is  the  third  person  preter- 
imperfect  tense  of  the  verb  to  say,  ai  has  the 
sound  of  short  e,  and  said  rhymes  with  bed; 
the  same  sound  of  ai  may  be  observed  in  the 
third  person  of  the  present  tense  sailh,  and 
the  participle  said:  but  when  this  word  is  an 
adjective,  as  the  said  man,  it  is  regular,  and 
riuTnes  with  trade. 

204.  Fluid,  a  striped  garment,  rhymes 
with  nuid. 

205.  Raillery  is  a  perfect  rhyme  to  sala, 
and  raisin,  a  fruit,  is  pronounced  exactly  like 
reason,  the  distinctive  faculty  of  man.     ;^ee 
t'Oth  these  words  in  the  Dictionary. 

206.  Again  and  against  sound  as  if  written 
cgcn  and  agenst. 

207.  Tiie  aisle  of  a  church  is  pronounced 
exactly  like  isle,  an  island ;  and  is  sometime 
written  He. 

208.  When  this  diphthong  is  in  a  final  un- 
accented syllable,  the  a  is  bunk,  and  the  i 
pronounced  short :  thus,  mountain,  fountain, 
captain,  curtain,  villain,  are  all  pronounced  as 
if  written  mountin,  foutdi?i,  cujitin,  (.-artin,  vit- 
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hu :  but  when  the  last  word  takes  an  addi- 
tional syllable,  the  »  is  dropped,  and  the  a 
has  its  short  sound,  as,  vUlanous,  villani/.  Sec 
the  words  in  the  Dictionary. 

209.  The  ai  in  Britain  has  the  short  sound 
approaching  to  u,  so  common  with  all  the 
vowels  in  final  unaccented  syllables,  and  is 
pronounced  exactly  like  Briton, 


!y  real  exceptions  to  this  sound  of  a  in  the 
whole  list;  and  as  these  words  Lire  chiefly 
confined  to  tragedy,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
"  fret  and  strut  their  hour  upon  the  stage" 
in  the  old  traditionary  sound  of  awe. 

217.  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like 
long  0,  in  hautboy,  as  if  written  ho-boy ;  and 
like  0  short  in  cauliflower,  laurel,  and  tauda- 


210.  Plait,  a  fold  of  cloth,  is  regular,  and  j  num  ;  as  if  written  colMower,  lorrel,  and  lod- 
ought  to  be  pronounced  like  plate,  a  dish ;  j  danum.  In  gauge,  au  has  die  sound  of  slen- 
pronouncing  it  so  as  to  rhyme  with  meat  is  a  i  der  a,  and  rhymes  with  page. 

vulgarism,  and  ought  to  be  avoided.  I      218.  There  is  a  corruot  pronunciation  o! 

211.  P/awfer  belongs  no  longer  to  this  class  j  this  diphthong  among  the  vulgar,  which  i^ 
of  words,  being  now  more  properly  written  |  giving  the  au  in  daughter,  sauce,  saucer^  and 
plaster,  rhyming  wi^  caster. 


AO. 

212.  This  combination  o/  vowels  in  a  diph- 
thong is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  word  gaol, 
now  more  properly  written  as  it  is  pronounc- 
ed, jai/. 

AU. 

213.  The  general  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
that  of  the  noun  awe,  as,  taught,  caught,  &c 
or  of  the  a  in  hall,  ball,  &c.  ' 

214.  When  these  letters  are  followed  by  n\ 
and  another  consonant,  they  change  to  the  | 
second  sound  of  a,  heard  in  far,  farther,  &c. ;  j 
thus,  aunt,  askaunce,  askaunt,  flaunt,  haunt, 
gauntlet,  jaunt,  haunch,  launch,  craunch,  jaun- 
dice, laundress,  laundry,  have  the  Italian  sound 
of  the  a  in  the  last  syllable  oi  papa  and  man.- 
ma.  To  these,  I  think,  ought  to  be  added, 
daunt,  paunch,  gaunt,  and  saunter,  as  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  has  marked  them  with  the  Italian  a,  and 
not  as  if  written  dawnt,  pawnch,  &c.  as  Ptlx. 
Sheridan  sounds  them.  Maund,  a  basket,  is 
always  pronounced  with  the  Italian  a,  and 
nearly  as  if  written  mamd;  for  which  rea- 
son. Maundy  Thursday,  which  is  derived 
,Tom  it,  ought,  with  IVIr.  Nares,  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  manner,  though  gene- 
rally heard  with  the  sound  of  aw.  To  maun- 
ier,  to  grumble,  though  generally  heard  as 
if  written  mawnder,  ought  certainly  to  be 
pronounced,  as  Mr.  Nares  has  classed  it, 
with  the  Italian  a.  The  same  may  be  ob- 
served of  taunt,  which  ought  to  rhyme  with 
aunt,  though  sounded  tawnt  by  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan ;  and  being  left  out  of  the  above  list, 
supposed  to  be  so  pronounced  by  Mr.  Nares. 

215.  Laugh  and  draught,  which  are  very 
properly  classed  by  INIr.  Nares  among  those 
words  which  have  the  lOng  Italian  a  in  fa- 
ther, are  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan  with  his 
first  sound  of  a  in  hat,  lengthened  into  the 
sound  of  a  in  father,  by  placing  the  accent 
on  it.  Staunch  is  spelled  without  the  u  by 
Johnson,  and  therefore  improperly  classed  by 
Mr.  Nares  in  the  above  list. 

216.  Vaunt  and  avaunt  seem  to  be  the  on- 


saucy,  the  sound  of  the  Italian  a,  and  nearly 
as  if  written  darter,  sarce,  sarcer,  and  sarcy  ; 
but  this  pronunciation  cannot  be  too  care- 
fully avoided.  Au  in  sausage  also,  is  sound- 
ed by  the  vulgar  with  short  a.  as  if  written 
sassage ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  other  words, 
au  ought  to  sound  auie.  See  the  words  in 
the  Dictionary. 

AW 

219.  Has  the  long  broad  sound  of  a  in  baU^ 
with  which  the  word  bawl  is  perfectly  ideii- 
dcal.     It  is  always  regular. 

AY. 

220.  This  diphthong,  like  its  near  relatios 
ai,  has  the  sound  of  slender  a  in  pay,  day,  &c. 
and  is  pronounced  like  long  e  in  the  word 
quay,  which  is  now  sonietuues  seen  written 
key ;  for  if  we  cannot  bring  the  pronuncia- 
tion to  the  spelling,  it  is  looked  upon  as  some 
improvement  to  bring  the  spelling  to  the  pro- 
nunciation: a  most  pernicious  practice  in 
language.     See  Bowl. 

221.  To  flay  (to  strip  off  the  skin,)  also,  is 
corruptly  pronounced  flea ;  but  the  diph- 
thong in  this  word  seems  to  be  recovering 
its  rights. 

222.  There  is  a  wanton  departure  from 
analogy  in  orthography,  by  changing  the  y  in 
this  diphthong  to  i  in  the  words  paid,  said, 
laid,  for  payed,  sayed,  and  layed.  Why  these 
words  should  be  written  with  i,  and  thus 
contracted,  and  played,  prayed,  and  delayed, 
remain  at  large,  let  our  wise  correctors  of  or- 
thography determine.  Stayed  also,  a  parti- 
cipial adjective,  signifying  steady,  is  almost 
always  written  staid. 

223.  When  aye  comes  immediately  after 
the  accent  in  a  final  syllable,  like  ai,  it  drops 
the  former  vowel,  in  the  colloquial  pronun- 
ciation of  the  days  of  the  week.  Thus,  as 
we  pronounce  captain,  curtain,  &c.  as  if  writ- 
ten captin,  curtin,  &c. ;  so  we  hear  Sunday, 
Monday,  &c.  as  if  written  Sundy,  Mundy, 
&c.  A  more  distinct  pronunciation  of  day, 
in  these  words,  is  a  mark  of  the  northern  di- 
alect, (208). 

22i.  The  familiar  assent,  ay  for  jfes,  is  a 
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we  give  the  a  the  sound  of  that  letter  in  ball, 
the  word  degenerates  into  a  coarse  rustic 
pronunciation.  Though,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  this  word  is  made  a  noun, 
we  frequently,  but  not  correctly,  hear  it  so 
pronounced,  in  the  phrase.  The  ayes  have  it. 

AYE. 

225.  Thb  triphthong  is  a  combination  of 
the  slender  sound  of  a,  heard  in  pa^er,  and 
the  e  in  me~tre.  The  word  which  it  com- 
poses, signiiying  ever,  is  almost  obsolete. 

EA. 

226.  The  regular  sound  of  this  oiphthong 
\i  that  of  the  first  sound  of  e  in  here  ;  but 
its  irregular  sound  of  short  e  is  so  frequent, 
as  to  make  a  catalogue  of  both  necessary ; 
especially  for  those  who  are  unsettled  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  capital,  and  wish  to 
practise  in  order  to  form  a  habit. 

227.  The  first  sound  of  ea  is  like  open  e, 
and  is  heard  in  the  following  words  :  Afeard, 
affear,  anneal,  appeal,  appear,  appease,  aread, 
arrear,  beacon,  beadle,  beadroU,  beads,  beads- 
man, beagle,  beak,  beaker,  beam,  bean,  beard, 
bearded,  beast,  beat,  beaten,  beaver,  beleaguer, 
beneath,  bequeath,  bereave,  besmear,  bespeak, 
bleach,  bleak, blear,  bleat,  bohea,  breach,  bream, 
to  breathe,  cease,  cheap,  cheat,  clean,  cleanly, 
(adverb,)  clear,  clearance,  cleave,  cochineal, 
colleague, conceal, congeal,  cream,  creak,  crease, 
creature,  deacon,  deal,  dean,  deanery,  dear, 
decease,  defeasaru:e,  defeasible,  defeat,  demean, 
demeanor, decrease,  dream,  drear,  dreary,  each, 
eager,  eagle,  eagre,  ear,  east,  easier,  easy,  to 
eat,  eaten,  eaves,  entreat,  endear,  escheat,  fear, 
fearful,  feasible,  feasibility,  feast,  feat,  feature, 
fleayjleam,  freak,  gear,  gleam,  glean,  to  grease, 
grease,  greaves,  heal,  heap,  hear,  heat,  heath, 
Tvcathen,  heave,  impeach,  increase,  imeam,  in- 
terleave, knead,  lea,  to  lead,  leaf,  league,  leak, 
lean,  lease,  leash,  leasing,  least,  leave,  leaves, 
mead,  meagre,  meal,  mean,  meat,  measles, 
meathe,  neap,  near,  neat, pea, peace,  peak,  peal, 
pease,  peat,  plea,  plead,  please,  reach,  to  read, 
ream,  reap,  rear,  rearward,  reason,  recheat, 
redstreak,  release,  repeal,  repeat,  retreat,  reveal, 
ncreak,  scream,  seal,  sea,  seam,  seamy,  tear, 
(farcloth,  season,  seat,  shear,  shears,  sheath, 
theatke,  sheaf,  sieazy,  sneak,  sneaker,  sneakup, 
speak,  spear,  steal,  steam,  streak,  streamer, 
streamy,  surcease,  tea,  teach,  lead,  league,  teal, 
team,  tear,  (substantive,)  tease,  teat,  treacle, 
treason,  treat,  treatise,  treatment,  treaty,  tweag, 
tweak,  tweague,  veal,  underneath,  uneasy,  un- 
reave,  tiprear,  weak,  weaken,  weal,  vieald, 
mean,  weanling,  weariness,  wearisome,  weary. 


combination  of  the  long  Italian  a  in  the  last !      228.  In  this  catalogue  we  fmd  heard  ^u^ 
syllable  a?  papa,  and  the  first  sound  of  <?.     If'  bearded  sometimes  pronounced  as  if  written 
■     "  ■       ■  •    •    ■■    herd  &nd.  berded ;  but  this  corruption  of  the 

diphthong,  which  IVIr.  Sheridan  nas  adopted, 
seems  confined  to  the  stage.     See  the  word. 

229.  The  preterimperfect  tense  of  eat  is 
sometimes  written  ate,  particularly  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  and  frequently,  and,  perhaps 
more  correctly,  pronounced  et,  especially  in 
Ireland ;  but  eaten  always  preserves  the  ea 
long. 

230.  Ea  m.  fearful  is  long  when  it  signifies 
timorous,  and  short  when  it  signifies  terrible, 
as  if  written /er/u/.     See  the  word. 

231.  To  read,  is  long  in  the  present  tense, 
and  short  in  the  past  and  participle,  which 
are  sometimes  wntten  red, 

232.  Teat,  a  dug,  is  marked  by  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Elphinston,  and  Mr.  Nares,  with 
short  e,  like  tit ;  but  more  properly  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Per- 
ry, and  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  long  e,  ryhming 
with  meat. 

233.  Beat,  the  preterimperfect  tense,  and 
the  participle  of  to  beat,  is  frequently  pro- 
nounced in  Ireland  like  bet  (a  wager,)  and  ii 
utility  were  the  only  object  of  language,  this 
would  certainly  be  the  preferable  pronuncia- 
tion, as  nothing  tends  more  to  obscurity  than 
words  which  have  no  different  forms  for  their 
present  and  past  times  ;  but  fashion  Lu  this,  aa 
m  many  other  cases,  triumphs  over  use  and 
propriety ;  and  bet,  for  the  past  time  and  par- 
ciple  of  heat,  must  be  religiously  avoided. 

234.  Ea  is  pronounced  like  the  short  e  in 
the  following  words  :  Abreast,  ahead,  already^ 
bedstead,  behead,  bespread,  bestead,  bread, 
breadth,  breakfast,  breast,  breath,  cleanse, 
cleanly,  (adjective,)  cleanlily,  dead,  deadly, 
deaf,  deafen,  dearth,  death,  earl,  earldom,  ear- 
ly, earn,  earnest,  earth,  earthen,  earthly,  endea- 
vour,feather,  head,  heady,  health,  heard,  hearse, 
heaven,  heavy,  jealous,  impearl,  instead,  lead, 
(a  metal,)  leaden,  leant,  (past  time  and  parti- 
ciple of  to  lean,)  learn,  learning,  leather,  lea- 
ven, meadow,  meant,  measure,  pearl,  peasant, 
pheasant,  pleasant,  pleasantry,  pleasure,  read, 
(past  time  and  participle,)  readily,  readiness, 
ready,  realm,  rehearsal,  rehearse,  research, 
seamstress,  scarce,  search,  spread,  stead,  stead- 
fast, steady,  stealth,  stealthy,  sweat,    sweaty, 

thread,  threaden,  threat,  threaten,  treachery, 
tread,  treadle,  treasure,  uncleanly,  wealth, 
wealthy,  weapon,  weather,  yearn,  zealot,  zeal- 
ous, zealously. 

235.  I  have  given  the  last  three  words, 
compounded  of  zeal,  as  instances  of  the  short 
sound  of  the  diphthong,  because  it  is  cctainly 
the  more  usual  sound ;  but  some  attempts 
have  lately  been  made  in  the  house  of  Com- 


ueasand,  weasel,  weave,  wheal,  wheat,  wheaten, '  mons,  to  pronounce  them  long,  as  in  the  noim. 
wreak,  wreath,  wreathe,  wreathy,  yea,  year, :  It  is  a  commendable  zeal  to  endeavour  to 


ijeanliiig,  yearling,  yearly,  zeal. 


reform  the  language  as  wall  as  the  constitu- 
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tion;  but  whether,  il'these words  were  altered, ' 
it  would  be  a  real  reformation,  may  admit  oti 
some  dispute.  See  Enclitical  Termination, 
No.  515,  and  the  word  Zkalot. 

236.  Heard,  the  past  time  and  participle  of 
liear,  is  sometimes  corruptly  pronounced  with 
the  diphthong  long,  so  as  to  r}'hme  with 
rear'd ;  but  this  is  supposing  the  verb  to  be 
regular;  which,  from  the  spelling,  is  evidently 
not  the  case. 

237.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  observation,  that 
when  this  diphthong  comes  before  r,  it  is 
apt  to  slide  into  the  short  u,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly very  near  the  true  sound,  but  not 
exactly  :  thus,  pronouncing  ear/,  earth,  dearth, 
as  if  written,  url,  urth,  durth,  is  a  slight  devi- 
ation from  the  true  sound,  which  is  exactly 
that  of  i  before  r,  followed  by  another  conso- 
nant, in  virtue,  virgin  ;  and  that  is  the  true 
sound  of  short  e,  in  vermin,  vernal,  &c, 
(108.) 

238.  Leant,  the  past  time  and  participle  of 
to  lean,  is  grown  vulgar :  the  regular  form 
Ipaned  is  preferable. 

239.  The  past  time  and  participle  of  the 
verb  to  leap,  seems  to  prefer  the  irregular 
form ;  therefore,  though  we  almost  always 
hear  to  leap,  rhyming  \vith  reap,  we  gene- 
r:dly  hear  leaped  written  and  pronounced 
leapt,  rhyming  with  tvept. 

2-io.  Ea  is  pronounced  like  long  slender  a 
ill  bare,  in  the  following  words :  bear,  bearer, 
break,  forbear,  forswear,  great,  pear,  steak, 
swear,  to  tear,  icear, 

2-1-1.  The  word  great  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  greet,  generally  by  peo- 
?le  of  education,  and  almost  universally  in 
reland  ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  fixed  and 
settled  practice  in  England.  That  this  is  an 
affected  pronunciation,  will  be  perceived  in  a 
moment  by  pronouncing  this  word  in  the 
[iiirase,  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  those  who 
[ironounce  the  word  greet  in  other  cases,  will 
generally  in  this  rhyme  it  with  fate.  It  is  true 
the  ee  is  the  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong ; 
but  this  slender  sound  of  e  has,  in  sdl  proba- 
bility, given  way  to  that  of  a,  as  deeper,  and 
more  expressive  of  the  epithet  great. 

242.  The  same  observations  are  applicable 
to  the  word  break,  %vhich  is  much  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  action  when  pronounced  brake 
than  breek,  as  it  is  sometimes  affectedly  pro- 
nounced. 

243.  Ea  is  pronounced  like  the  long  Italian 
a  in  father,  in  the  following  words  :  heart, 
keartv,  hearten,  hearth,  hearken. 

2 14.  Ea,  unaccented,  has  an  obscure  sound, 
approaching  to  short  u  in  vengeance,  serjeant, 
pageant,  and  pageantry. 

EAU. 
245.  Tliifl  is  a  French  rather  than  an  Eng- 


lish triphthong,  being  found  only  in  words 
derived  from  that  language.  Its  sound  is  that 
of  long  open  o,  as  beau,  bureau,  flambeau, port- 
manteau.  In  beautt/,  and  its  compounds,  it 
has  the  first  sound  of  m  as  if  written  bcwty. 

EE. 

246.  This  diphthong,  in  all  words  except 
those  that  end  in  r,  has  a  squeezed  sound  uf 
long  open  e,  formed  by  a  closer  application 
of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  than 
in  that  vowel  singly,  which  is  distinguishable 
to  a  nice  ear,  in  the  different  sounds  of  the 
verbs  to  flee  and  to  meet,  and  the  nouns  flea 
and  meat.  This  has  always  been  my  opinion  ; 
but,  upon  consulting  some  good  speakers  on 
the  occasion,  and  in  particular  Mr.  Garrick, 
who  could  find  no  difference  in  the  sounds  of 
these  words,  I  am  less  confident  in  giving  it 
to  the  public.  At  any  rate  the  difference  is 
but  very  trifling,  and  I  shall  therefore  consi- 
der ee  as  equivalent  to  the  long  open  e. 

247.  This  diphthong  is  irregular  only  in 
the  word  breeches,  pronounced  as  if  written 
britches.  Cheesecake,  sometimes  pronounced 
ckizcake,  and  breech,  britch,  I  look  upon  as 
vulgarisms.  Beelzebub,  indeed,  in  prose,  has 
generally  the  short  sound  of  e,  in  bell:  and 
when  these  two  letters  form  but  one  syllable, 
in  the  poetical  contraction  of  e'er  and  ne'er, 
for  ever  and  never,  they  are  pronounced  as  ii 
WTitten  air  and  nair. 

EI. 

248.  The  general  sound  of  this  diphthong 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  ey  when  under  the 
accent,  which  is  like  long  slender  a  ;  but  the 
other  sounds  are  so  numerous  as  to  require  a 
catalogue  of  them  all. 

249.  Ei  has  the  sound  of  long  slender  a 
in  deign,  vein,  rein,  reig7i, feign, feint,  veil,  hein- 
ous, heir,  heiress,  inveigh,  weigh,  neigh,  skein, 
reiru,  their,  theirs,  eight,  freight,  weight,  ficigh- 
bour,  and  their  compounds.  When  gh  comes 
after  this  diphthong,  though  there  is  not  the 
least  remnant  of  the  Saxon  guttural  sound, 
yet  it  has  not  exactly  tne  simple  vowei  sound 
as  when  followed  by  other  consonants :  ei, 
followed  by  gh,  sounds  both  vowels  like  ae  ; 
or  if  we  could  interpose  the  y  consonant  be- 
tween the  a  and  t  in  eight,  weight,  &c.  it 
might,  perhaps,  convey  the  sound  better. 
The  difference,  however,  is  so  delicate  as  to 
render  this  distinction  of  no  great  importance 
The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the 
words  straight,  straighten,  &c.  See  the  word 
Eight. 

250.  Ei  has  the  sound  of  long  open  e,  in 
here,  in  the  following  words  and  their  com- 
pounds :  to  ceil,  ceiling,  conceit,  deceit,  re- 
ceipt, conceive,  perceive,  deceive,  receive,  tji- 
^>eijjle,  seize,  seisin,  seignior,  seigniory,  sciiif, 
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ffteheian.     Obeisance  ought  to  be  in  the  pre- 
ceding class.     See  the  word. 

251.  Leisure  is  sometimes  pronounced  as 
rliyming  with  pleasure  ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
very  improperly ;  for  if  it  be  allowed  that 
custom  is  equally  divided,  we  ought,  in  this 
case,  to  pronounce  the  diphthong  long,  as 
more  expressive  of  the  idea  annexed  to  it. 
(241.) 

252.  Either  and  neither  are  so  often  pro- 
nounced eye-ther  and  nigh'ther,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  to  which  class  they  belong.  Analogy, 
however,  without  hesitation,  gives  the  diph- 
thong the  sound  of  long  open  e,  rather  than 
that  of  i,  and  rhymes  them  with  breather,  one 
who  breathes.  This  is  the  pronunciation 
Mr.  Garrick  always  gave  to  these  words  ;  but 
the  true  analogical  sound  of  the  diphthong 
m  these  words  is  that  of  the  slender  a,  as  if 
written  ay-ther,  and  nay-ther.  This  pro- 
nunciation is  adopted  in  Ireland,  but  is  not 
favoured  by  one  of  our  orthoepists ;  for  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr. 
Perry,  Mr.  Smith,  Steele's  Grammar,  and 
Dr.  Jones,  all  pronounce  these  words  with  the 
diphthong  like  long  e.  W.  Johnston  alone 
idopts  the  sound  of  long  i  exclusively ;  Dr. 
Kenrick  gives  both  ether  and  ither :  He  pre- 
fers the  first,  but  gives  neither  the  sound  of 
long  e  exclusively.  INIr.  Coote  says  these 
words  are  generally  pronounced  with  the  ei 
like  the  t  in  mine.  Mr.  Barclay  gives  no  de- 
scription of  the  sound  of  ei  in  either,  but  says 
neither  is  sometimes  pronounced  mther,  and 
by  others  nether  ;  and  IMr.  Nares  says,  "  ei- 
Iher  and  neither  are  spoken  by  some  with 
the  sound  of  long  j.  I  have  heard  even 
that  of  long  a  given  to  them ;  but  as  the  re- 
gular way  is  also  in  use,  I  think  it  is  pre- 
ferable. These  dLSerences  seem  to  have  a- 
risen  from  ignorance  of  the  regular  sound  of 
ei."  If  by  the  regular  way,  and  the  regular 
sound  of  this  diphthong,  Mr.  Nares  means  the 
long  sound  of  e,  we  need  only  inspect  No.  249 
and  250,  to  see  that  the  sound  of  a  is  the  more 
genera!  sound,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  call- 
ed the  regular,  but  as  these  are  so  many  in- 
stances of  words  where  this  diphtnong  has 
the  long  sound  of  e,  and  custom  is  so  uni- 
form in  these  words,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
which  is  the  safest  to  follow. 

253.  Ei  has  the  sound  of  long  open  j,  in 
height  and  sleight,  rhyming  wth  white  and 
right.  Height  is,  indeed,  often  heard  rhym- 
ing with  eight  and  weight,  and  that  among 
very  respectable  speakers ;  but  custom  seems 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  other  pronuncia- 
tion, that  it  may  better  tally  with  the  adjec- 
tive high,  of  which  it  is  the  abstract 

254.  Ei  has  the  sound  of  short  e,  in  the 
t^o  words  heifer  and  nonpareil,  pronounced 
htffer  and  nonpareil. 

255.  This  diphthong,   when  unaccented. 
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like  ai,  (208.)  drops  the  former  vowel,  and  ?8 
pronounced  like  short  s,  in  foreign,  foreigner, 
forfeit,  forfeiture,  sovereign,  sovereignty,  sur- 
feit,  counterfeit. 

EO. 

256.  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  e 
long  in  people,  as  if  written  peeple  ;  and  like 
e  short,  in  leopard  and  jeopardy,  as  if  written 
leppard  and  jeppardy  ;  and  in  the  law  terms 
feoffee,  feoffer,  and  feoffment,  as  if  written 
feffee,feffer,  and  feffment. 

257.  We  frequently  hear  these  vowels  con- 
tracted into  shortoin  geography  and  geometry, 
as  if  written  joggraphy  and  jommetry  ;  but 
this  gross  pronunciation  seems  daily  wearing 
away,  and  giving  place  to  that  which  separates 
the  vowels  into  two  distinct  syllables,  as  it  is 
always  heard  in  geographical,  geometer,  geo- 
metrical, and  geometrician.  Georgia  is  always 
heard  as  if  written  Jorgic,  and  must  be  given 
up  as  incorrigible.  (1 16). 

258.  Eo  is  heard  like  u  \n  feod,  feodal,  feo- 
datory,  which  are  sometimes  written  as  they 
are  \>xono\xnced,  feud,  feudal,  feudatory . 

259.  Eo,  when  unaccented,  has  the  sound 
of  u  short  in  surgeon,  sturgeon,  dudgeon,  gud- 
geon, bludgeon,  curmudgeon,  dungeon,  luncheon, 
puncheon,  truncheon,  bourgeon,  habergeon  ;  but 
in  scutcheon,  escutcheon,  pigeon,  and  widgeon, 
the  eo  sounds  like  short  s. 

2G0.  Eo  sounds  like  long  o  in  yeoman  and 
yeomanry ;  the  first  syllable  of  which  words 
rhyme  with  go,  no,  so.     See  the  w^ords. 

261.  Eo  in  galleon,  a  Spanish  ship,  sounds 
as  if  written  galloon,  rhjTiiing  with  mooti. 

EOU. 

262.  This  assemblage  of  vowels,  for  they 
cannot  be  properly  called  a  triphthong,  is 
often  contracted  into  one  syllable  in  prose^ 
and  poets  never  make  it  go  for  two.  In  cm- 
taneous  and  vitreous,  two  syllables  are  palpa- 
ble ;  but  in  gorgeous  and  outrageous,  the  soft 
g  coalescing  vrith  e  seems  to  drop  a  syllable, 
though  polite  DronunciatioD  will  always  pre- 
serve it. 

263.  This  assemblage  is  never  found  but  in 
an  unaccented  syllable,  and  generally  a  final 
one ;  and  wnen  it  is  immediately  preceded  by 
the  dentals  d  or  /,  it  melts  them  into  the 
sound  of^'  and  tch:  thus,  hideous  and  piteous 
are  pronounced  as  if  written  hijeous  and  pi- 
tcheous.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  righ' 
teous,plenteous,  bounteous, courteovs,  beauteotu, 
and  duteous.    (293,)  (294.) 

EU. 

264.  This  diphthong  is  always  sounded  lika 
long  u  or  ew,  and  is  scarcely  ever  irregular, 
thus,  feud,  deuce,  &c.  are  pronounced  as  if 
written /eu'i,  dewse,  &c. 


^ 
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2G5.  This  dii)!uhong  is  pronounced  like 
long  u,  and  is  almost  always  regular.  There 
is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  it  like  oo,  chiefly 
in  London,  where  we  sometimes  hear  amv  and 
neiv  pronounced  as  if  written  doo  and  noo  ; 
but  when  r  precedes  this  di[)hthong,  as  in 
brew,  crew,  drew,  &c.  pronouncing  it  like  oo, 
is  scarcely  improper.     See  176,  339. 

256.  Shew  and  strew  have  almost  left  this 
class,  and,  by  Johnson's  recommendation,  are 
become  show  and  strow,  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced. The  proper  name  Shrewsbury, 
however,  still  retains  the  e,  though  always 
pronounced  Shrowshury.  Sew,  with  a  needle, 
always  rhymes  with  no ;  and  sewer,  signify- 
ing a  drain,  is  generally  pronounced  shore: 
but  sewer,  an  officer,  rhymes  with  fewer. 
See  SfiWER. 

267.  Ew  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  aw 
in  the  verb  to  chew ;  but  this  is  gross  and 
vulgar.  To  chew  ought  always  to  rhyme 
with  new,  riew,  &c, 

EWE. 

268.  This  triphthong  exists  only  in  the 
word  ewe,  a  female  sheep,  which  is  pronounc- 
ed exactly  lilce  yew,  a  tree,  or  the  pronoun 
you.  Tliere  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of 
this  word,  as  if  written  yoe,  rhyming  with  doe, 
which  must  be  carefully  avoided.  See  the 
word. 

ET. 

269.  When  the  accent  is  on  this  diphthong, 
it  is  always  pronounced  like  ay,  or  like  its 
kindred  diphthong  ei  in  vein,  reign,  &c. ; 
thus,  bey,  dey,  grey,  prey,  they,  trey,  whey, 
ohey,  convey,  purvey,  survey,  hey,  eyre,  and 
eyry,  are  always  heard  as  it  written  hay,  day, 
&c.  Key  and  ley  are  the  only  exceptions, 
which  always  rhyme  with  sea.  (220.) 

270.  Ey,  when  unaccented,  is  pronounced 
like  ee  :  thus,  galley,  valley,  alley,  barley,  &c. 
are  pronounced  as  if  written  gallee,  vallee,  &c. 
The  noun  survey,  therefore,  if  we  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  is  anomalous. 
See  the  word. 

EYE. 

271.  This  trip"hthong  is  only  found  in  the 
word  eye,  which  is  always  pronounced  like 
the  letter  /. 

lA. 

272.  This  diphthong,  in  the  terminations 
ian,  ial,  iard,  and  iate,  forms  but  one  syllable, 
though  the  »,  in  this  situation,  having  the 
squeezed  sound  of  ee,  perfectly  similar  to  y, 
gives  the  syllable  a  double  sound,  very  dis- 
tinguishable in  its  nature  from  a  syllable  fonn- 
etl  without  the  i:  thus,  christian,  Jtlial,  po- 
uiard,  (mwUiaie,  sound  as  if  written  crist~yan. 


\fil-yai;  poniard,  concU-yate,  and  have  In  the 
'  last  syllable  an  evident  mixture  of  the  sound 
oi y  consonant.  (113.) 

273.  In  diamond,  these  vowels  are  properlj 
no  diphthong;  and  in  prose  the  word  ought 
to  have  three  distinct  syllables ;  but  we  fre- 
quently hear  it  so  pronounced  as  to  drop  the 
a  entirely,  and  as  if  written  dimond.  This, 
however,  is  a  corruption  that  ought  to  be  a- 
voided. 

274.  In  carriage,  marriage,  parliament,  and 
miniature,  the  a  is  dropped,  and  the  i  has  its 
short  sound,  as  if  written  carridge,  marridge, 
parliment,  and  ininiture.  (90.) 

IE. 

275.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong 
is  that  of  ee,  as  in  grieve,  thieve,  fiend,  lief, 
liege,  chief,  kerchief,  handJcerchief,  auctionier, 
grenadier.  Sec.  as  if  written  greeve,  iheeve, 
feend,  &c. 

276.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  t  in  die,  hie, 
lie,  pie,  tie,  vie,  as  if  written  dy,  hy,  &c, 

277.  The  short  sound  o(e  is  heard  in  frienO, 
tierce,  and  the  long  sound  of  the  same  letter 
in  teer,  frieze. 

278.  In  variegate,  the  best  pronunciation  is 
to  sound  both  vowels  distinctly  like  e,  as  if 
written  vary-c-gate. 

279.  In  the  numeral  terminations  in  ieth, 
as  twentieth,  thirtieth,  &c.  the  vowels  ought 
always  to  be  kept  distinct ;  the  first  like  open 
e,  as  heard  in  the  y  in  twenty,  thirty,  &c.  and 
the  second  like  short  e,  heard  in  breath,  deaths 
&c. 

28*.  In  fiery  too,  the  vowels  are  heard  dis- 
tinctly, 

281.  In  orient,  and  spaniel,  where  these 
letters  come  after  a  liquid,  they  are  pronounc- 
ed distinctly ;  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  let  the  last  word  degenerate  into  span' 
nel.  {113.) 

282.  When  these  letters  meet,  in  conse- 
quence of  forming  the  plurals  of  nouns,  they 
retain  either  the  long  or  short  sound  they 
had  in  the  singular,  without  increasing  the 
number  of  syllables :  thus,  afiy  makes  fiics,  a 
lie  makes  lies,  company  makes  companies,  and 
dignity,  dignities.  The  same  may  be  observ- 
ed of  the  third  persons  and  past  participles 
of  verbs :  as,  Ifiy,  hefiies,  I  deny,  he  denies,  he 
denied,  I  sully,  he  sullied,  &c.  which  may  be 
pronounced  as  if  written  denize,  denide,  sulUd, 
&c.  (104.) 

283.  When  ie  is  in  a  termination  without 
the  accent,  it  is  pronounced  like  e  only,  in 
the  same  situation  :  thus,  brasier,  grasier,  and 
glasier,  have  the  last  syllable  sounded  as  if 
written  brazhur,  grazfiur,  and  glazhur,  or  ra- 
ther as  hraze-yur,  graze-yur,  &c.  (98)  (418.) 


lEU. 
284.  These  vowels  occur  ixx adieu  Jieu,i:ur- 
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heu,  where  they  have  the  sound  of  lonij  «,  as 
if  written  adeii,  leu,  purleu. 

285.  In  one  word,  lieutenant,  these  letters 
are  pronounced  like  short «?,  as  if  written  lev- 
tenant.     See  the  word. 

lEW. 

28r>.  These  letters  occur  only  in  the  word 
tiew,  where  they  sound  like  ee,  rhyming  with 
few,  new. 

10. 

287.  Wlien  the  accent  is  upon  the  first  of 
these  vowels,  they  form  two  distinct  syllables, 
as  violent,  violet ;  the  last  of  which  is  some- 
times corruptly  pronounced  vi4et. 

288.  In  marchioness,  the  i  is  entirely  sunk, 
and  the  unaccented  o  pronounced,  as  it  usu- 
ally is  in  this  situation,  like  short  u,  as  if  writ- 
ten marshuness.  (352.) 

289.  In  cushion,  the  o  is  sunk,  and  the 
word  pronounced  cushin.     See  the  word. 

290.  In  the  very  numerous  termination  ion, 
these  vowels  are  pronounced  in  one  8yllal)!e 
like  short  u;  but  when  they  are  preceded  by 
a  liquid,  as  in  million,  minion,  clarion,  &c. 
(113)  the  two  vowels,  though  they  make  but 
one  syllable,  are  heard  distinctly :  the  same 
may  be  observed  when  they  are  preceded  by 
any  of  the  other  consonants,  except  s  and  /, 
as  champion,  scorpion,  &c.  where  tlie  vowels 
are  heard  separately :  but  the  terminacions 
tion  and  sion  are  pronounced  in  one  syllable, 
iike  the  verb  shun. 

291.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is, 
when  the  /  is  preceded  by  *;  in  this  case  the 
I  goes  into  tch,  and  the  i  is  in  a  small  degree 
audible  like  short  e.  This  may  be  heard  in 
question,  mvction,  digestion,  combustion,  and, 
what  is  an  instance  of  the  same  kind,  in  chris- 
tian, as  if  written  ques-tchun,  mix-tckun,  &c. 
or  quest-yun,  mixt-yun,  &c.  (461)  (462."' 

10  U. 

292.  This  triphthong,  when  preceded  by  a 
liquid,  or  any  mute  but  a  dental,  is  heard 
distinctly  in  two  syllables,  as  in  bilious,  vari- 
ous, glorious,  abstemious,  ingtTiious,  c<ipious  : 
but  when  preceded  by  the  dentals,  t,  soft  c, 
and  *,  these  vowels  coalesce  into  one  sylla 
ble,  pronounced  like  shus:  thus  precious,  fac- 
tious, noxious,  anxiota,  are  sounded  as  if  writ- 
ten presh-UJ,  fac-shus,  nock-shus,  angk-shus. 
(459.) 

293.  The  same  tendency  of  these  vowels 
to  coalesce  after  a  dental,  and  draw  it  to  as- 
piration, makes  us  hear  tedious,  odious,  and 
insidious,  pronounced  as  if  written  te-je-us, 
o-jee<LS,  and  in-sid-Je-us  ;  for  as  d  is  but  flat  t, 
it  is  no  wonder  it  should  be  subject  to  the 
game  aspiration, when  the  same  vowels  follow: 
nay,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  so  agreeable  is 
this  sound  of  the  d  to  the  analogy  of  English 
pronunciation,  that,  unless  we  are  upon  our 


guard,  the  organs  naturally  slide  into  it.  It 
is  not,  however,  pretended  thai  this  is  the 
politest  pronunciation  ;  for  the  sake  of  ana- 
logy it  were  to  be  washed  it  were  :  but  an  ig- 
norance of  the  real  powers  of  the  letters, 
joined  with  a  laudable  desire  of  keeping  af 
near  as  possible  to  the  orthography,  is  apt  tj 
prevent  the  d  from  going  into  ;',  and  to  make 
us  here  o-de-us,  te-de-us,  &c.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  vulgar,  who  in  this  case  are  right 
by  instinct,  not  only  indulge  the  aspiration  ol 
the  d,  which  the  language  is  so  prone  to,  but 
are  apt  to  unite  the  succeeding  syllables  too 
closely,  and  to  say  o-jiu  and  te-jus,  instead  of 
o-je-us  and  tc-je^us,  or  rather  ode-yus,  and 
tede-yus. 

294.  If  the  y  be  distinctly  pronounced,  it 
sufficiently  expresses  the  aspiration  of  the  d, 
and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  preferable  mode  of 
delineating  the  sound,  as  it  keeps  the  two 
last  syllables  from  uniting  too  closely.  Where 
analogy,  therefore,  is  so  clear,  and  custom  so 
dubious,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  a  moment 
at  pronouncing  odious,  tedious,  perfidious,  fas- 
tidious, insidious,  invidious,  compendious,  me- 
lodious, commodious,  preludious,  and  studious, 
as  if  written  o-je-ous,  te-je-o-us,  &c.  or  rather, 
ode-t/us,  tede-yus,  &c. ;  nor  should  we  forget 
that  Indian  comes  under  the  same  analogy, 
and  ought,  though  contrary  to  respectable 
usage,  to  be  pronounced  as  if  v/ritten  Jnd- 
yan,  and  nearly  as  In-je-an.  (378.) 

OA. 

295.  This  diphthong  is  regularly  pronounc- 
ed as  the  long  open  sound  of  o,  as  in  boat, 
coat,  oat,  coal,  loaf,  &c.  The  only  exceptions 
are,  broad,  abroad,  groat,  which  sound  as  ii 
written  brawd,  abrawd,  grawt.  Oatmeal  is 
sometimes  pronounced  ot-meal,  but  seems  to 
be  recovering  the  long  sound  of  o,  as  in  oat. 

OJS. 

296.  Whether  it  be  proper  to  retain  theo 
in  this  diphthong,  or  to  banish  it  from  our 
orthography,  as  Dr.  Johnson  advises,  certain 
it  is,  that  in  words  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages, it  is  always  pronounced  like  single  e, 
and  comes  entirely  under  the  same  laws  as 
that  vowel :  thus,  when  it  ends  a  syllable 
with  the  accent  upon  it,  it -is  long,  as  in  An- 
toe-ci,  Feri-oe-ci:  when  under  the  secondary 
accent,  in  oec-umenical,  oec-onomiot,  it  is  like 
e  short :  it  is  long  e  infoe-tus,  and  short  e  in 
foet-id  and  assafoet-ida :  in  doe,  foe,  sloe,  toe, 
throe,  hoe  (to  dig,)  and  bilboes,  it  is  sounded 
exactly  like  long  open  o  ;  in  canoe  and  shoe, 
like  oo,  as  if  written  canoo  and  shoo  ;  and  in 
the  verb  does,  like  short  u,  as  if  written  dvx, 

OEL 

297.  There  is  but  one  word  -where  this 
triphthong  occurs,  and  that  is  in  Shakespeuj  r*s 
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King  Lear,  in  the  word  oeiliads  (glances,) 
and,  in  ray  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  sounded 
as  if  written  e-U-yaJs. 

OEU. 

298.  This  diphthong  is  from  the  French, 
in  the  word  manoeuvre :  a  word,  within  these 
few  years,  of  very  general  use  in  our  language.  I 
It  is  not  in  Johnson,  and  the  oeu  is  generally 
pronounced,  by  those  who  can  pronounce 
French,  in  the  French  manner;  but  this  is 
Buch  a  sound  of  the  u  as  does  not  exist  in 
English,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  described. 
The  nearest  sound  is  oo  ;  with  which,  if  this 
word  is  pronounced  by  an  English  speaker, 
as  if  written  laanoovre,  it  may,  except  with 
Very  nice  French  ears,  escape  criticism. 

01. 

290.  The  general,  and  almost  universal, 
sound  of  this  diphthong,  is  that  of  a  in  water, 
and  the  first  e  in  metre.  This  double  sound 
is  very  distinguishable  in  boil,  toil,  spoil.  Joint, 
point,  anoint,  &c.  which  sound  ought  to  be 
carefully  preserved,  as  there  is  a  very  preva- 
lent practice  among  the  vulgar  of  dropping 
the  o,  and  pronouncing  these  words  as  if 
written  bile,  tile,  spile,  &c. 

300.  The  only  mstance  which  admits  of  a 
doubt  in  the  sound  of  this  diphthong,  when 
under  the  accent,  is  in  the  word  choir ;  but 
this  word  is  now  so  much  more  frequently 
written  quire,  ihat  uniformity  strongly  inclines 
Us  to  pronounce  the  oi  in  choir,  like  long  »', 
and  which,  by  the  common  orthography, 
seems  fixed  beyond  recovery.  But  it  may  be 
observed,  that  either  the  spelling  or  the  pro- 
nunciation o^  choristsr,  commonly  pronounc- 
ed quirister,  ought  to  be  altered.  See  the 
words. 

301.  When  this  diphthong  is  not  under  the 
accent,  it  is  variously  pronounced.  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ul' 
turcois,  and,  for  I  know  not  what  reason,  {)ro- 
nounces  it  as  if  written  turkiz  ;  and  turkois, 
with  the  oi  broad,  as  in  boys.  Mr.  Sheridan 
places  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  and 
gives  the  diphthong  the  French  sound,  as  if 
die  word  were  written  turkaze.  In  my  opi- 
nion the  best  orthography  is  turquoise,  and 
the  best  pronunciation  with  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable,  and  the  oi  soundet^  like  long 
c,  as  if  written  turkees ;  as  we  pronounce 
tortoise,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
and  the  oi  like  short  i,  as  if  written  tortiz. 

302.  In  avoirdupoise,  the  first  diphthong  is 
pronounced  like  short  e,  as  if  written  aver- 
dupoise. 

303.  In  connoisseur,  tlie  same  sound  of  e 
is  substituted  as  if  written  connesseur, 

304.  In  skamois,  or  chamois,  a  species  of 
leather,  the  oi  is  pronounced  like  long  e,  as  if 
written  shamricc. 


305.  Adroit  and  devoir,  two  scarcely  natu- 
ralized French  words,  have  the  oi  regular; 
though  the  latter  word,  in  polite  pronuncia- 
tion, retains  its  French  sound,  as  if  written 
devwor. 

00. 

30G.  The  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  regu- 
lar, except  in  a  few  words :  it  is  pronouncecl 
long  in  moon,  soon,  fool,  rood,  food,  mood,  &c. 
This  is  its  regular  sound. 

307.  It  has  a  shorter  sound  corresponding 
to  the  u  in  bull,  in  the  words,  wool,  wood, 
good,  hood,  foot,  stood,  understood,  withstood  ; 
and  these  are  the  only  words  where  this  diph- 
thong has  this  middle  sound. 

308.  It  has  the  sound  of  short  «  in  the  two 
words  blood  Rxxd  flood,  rhyming  with  mud. 

309.  Soot  is  vulgarly  pronounced  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  but,  hut,  &c.  but  ought  to  have 
its  long,  regular  sound,  rhj-ming  with  boot,  as 
we  always  hear  it  in  the  compound  sooty. 
See  the  word. 

310.  Door  and  ^oor,  are  universally  pro- 
nounced  by  the  English  as  if  written  dore  and 

flo7-e  ;  but  in  Ireland  they  preserve  the  regu- 
lar sound  of  00.     See  the  word  Door. 

31 1.  Moor,  a  black  man,  is  regular  in  polite 
pronunciation,  and  like  morein  vulgar.  Moor, 
a  marsh,  is  sometimes  heard  rhyming  with 
store  ;  but  more  correct  speakers  pronouucfl 
it  regularly,  rhyming  with  poor. 

OU. 

312.  This  is  the  most  irregular  assemblage 
of  vowels  in  our  language  :  its  most  commor 
sound  i^  that  heard  in  hound,  found,  ground 
ore.  and  this  may  be  called  its  proper  sound; 
liut  its  deviations  are  so  many  and  so  various, 
tl'.at  the  best  idea  of  it  will  be  conveyed  by 
giving  the  simples  of  all  its  different  sounds. 

3 1 3.  The  first  or  proper  sound  of  this  diph 
thong  is  composed  of  the  q.  in  ball,  and  the  oo 
in  woo,  or  rather  the  «  in  bull,  and  is  equi- 
valent to  the  ow  in  down,  frown,  &c.  This 
sound  is  heard  in  abound,  about,  account,  a- 
comtics,  aground,  aloud,  amouiit,  around,  o- 
rouse,  astound,  avouch,  bough,  bounce,  bound, 
bounteous,  bounty,  bout,  carouse,  chouse,  cloud, 
dough,  clout,  clouterly,  compound,  coucJi,  cou" 
chant,  crouch,  deflour,  devour,  devout,  doubt, 
doubtful,  doughty,  douse,  drought,  encounter, 
espouse,  expound,  flout,  flounder,  foul,  found, 
foundling,  fountain,  frouzy,  glout,  gout,  (a  dis- 
ease,) ground,  grouse,  grotit,  hound,  hour, 
hotise,  impound,  loud,  lounge,  louse,  lout,  mound, 
mountain,  mountebank,  mouse,  mouth,  noun, 
ounce,  our,  oust,  oxd,  outer,  outermost,  para- 
mount,  plough,  pouch,  pounce,  pound,  pout, 
profound,  pronoun,  pronounce,  propound, 
proud,  rebound,  recount,  redoubt,  redoubted, 
redound,  rencounter,  round,  roundelay,  route. 
Font,  scoundrel,  scour,  scout,  shout,  shroud, 
slouch,  spouse,  spout,  sprout,  surround,  south. 
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ihou  thousand,  loiise,  trounce,  trowsers,  trcut, 
Kfotuid,  (did  wind,)  slough,  (a  miry  place,) 
mzieh,  vouchsafe,  without,  scaramouch. 

314.  The  second  sound  is  that  of  short  u 
in  bud,  and  is  heard  in  the  following  words 
and  their  compounds:  Adjourn,  jottr7ieu,jonr- 
nnl,  bourgeon,  country,  cousin,  couple,  accouple, 
double,  trouble,  courteous,  courtesy,  courage,  \ 
encourage,  joust,  gournet,  housewife,  flourish, 
viounch,  nourish,  enough,  chough,  rough,  tough, 
slough,  (a  cast  skin,)  scourge,  southerly,  south' 
cm,  southerniuood,  southward,  touch,  touchy, 
young,  younker,  and  youngster  ;  but  southern, 
southerly,  and  southward,  are  sometimes  pro- 
nounced regularly  like  south :  this,  however, 
is  far  from  tlie  prevailing  pronunciation,  Tliis 
is  the  sound  this  diphthong  always  has  when 
the  accent  is  not  on  it,  unless  in  very  few 
instances,  where  the  comoouna  retains  the 
sound  of  tne  simple,  as  in  prono^m  ;  but  in  so- 
journ and  sojourner,  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  in  every  unaccented  termi- 
nation in  our  and  ous,  this  diphthong  has  ex- 
actly the  sound  of  short  u :  thus  favour,  ho- 
nour, odour,  and  fanious,  are  pronounced  as  if 
imttenf avur,  honur,  odur,  andfamus. 

315.  The  third  sound  given  to  these  vowels !  cz'OMf,  alloiv,  dUallow,  endow,  down,  clown, 
IS  that  of  00  in  coo  and  woo  (39,)  and  is  found  I  frown,  town,  crown,  drown,  gown,  renown, 
in  the  following  words :  Bouge,  croup,  group,  i  dowager,  dowdy,  dower,  dowre,  dowry,  dowery 


intercvurse,   preserve   the   diphthong  in  the 
sound  of  long  o,  though  not  under  the  accent. 

3 1 9.  The  fifth  sound  of  ou  is  like  the  noun 
awe,  and  is  heard  only  in  ought,  bought,  brought 
sought,  besought,  fought,  nought,  thought,  me- 
thought,  wrought. 

320.  The  sixth  sound  is  that  of  short  oa 
or  the  It  in  bull,  and  is  heard  only  in  the  au- 
xiliary verbs,  would,  could,  should,  riiyming 
with  good,  hood,  stood,  &c. 

321.  The  seventh  sound  is  that  of  short  o, 
and  heard  only  in  cough  and  trough,  rhjoning 
with  off  and  scoff;  and  in  lough  and  shough, 
pronounced  lock  and  shock. 

OW. 

322.  The  elementary  sound  ol'  this  diph- 
thong is  the  same  as  the  first  sound  of  ou, 
and  is  heard  in  how,  now,  &c. ;  but  the  sound 
of  long  o  obtains  in  so  many  instances,  that 
it  wiJi  be  necessary  to  give  a  catalogue  of 
both. 

323.  The  general  sound,  as  the  elementarj 
sound  may  be  called,  i-  heard  in  now,  how, 
bow  (a  mark  of  respect,)  mow  (a  heap  of  bar- 

ev,  &c.)  coiu,  brow,  brown,  browse,  plow,  vow 


aggroup,  amour,  paramour,  bouse,  bousy,  bou- 
tefeu,  copouch,  cartouch,  fourbe,  gout,  (taste, 
and  ragout,  (pronounced  goo  and  ragoo,)  ren- 
dezvous, rouge,  soup,  sous,  (pronounced  too,) 
turtout,  through,  throughly,  toupee  or  toupet, 
you,  your,  youth,  tour,  contour,  tourney,  tour- 
nay,  tournament,  pour,  and  route,  (a  road,) 
accoutre,  billet-doux,  agouti,  uncouth,  woimd, 
(a  hurt,)  and  routine  (a  beaten  road.)  See 
Tourney. 

316.  The  verb  to  pour,  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced to  pore,  and  sometimes  to  poor  ;  in 
each  case  it  interferes  with  a  word  of  a  dif- 
ferent signification,  and  the  best  pronuncia- 
tion, which  is  that  similar  to  power,  is  as  lit- 
tle liable  to  that  exception  as  either  of  the 
others.    See  the  word. 

317.  To  wound  is  sometimes  pronounced  so 
IS  to  rhyme  with  found;  but  this  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  best  usage ;  but  route,  (a 
road,  as  to  take  a  different  route,)  is  often 
pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  doubt,  by  re- 
spectable speakers. 

318.  The  fourth  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
that  of  long  open  o,  and  is  heard  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  Though,  although,  coulter, 
court,  accourt,  gourd,  courtier,  course,  discourse, 
source,  recourse,  resource,  bourn,  dough,  doughy, 
four,  mould,  mouldy,  moult,  mourn,  shoulder, 
wioulder,  soul,  poultice,  poult,  poulterer,  poul- 
try, troul,  (to  roll  smoothly,  marked  by  Rlr. 
Sheridan,  as  rhyming  with  doll,  but  more  pro- 
perly by  Dr.  Kenrick  with  roll,)  and  horovrjh, 
thorough,  fmiovrjh,   fourteen,    concourse,    and 


iowlas,  drotvse,  drowsy,  flower,  bower,  lower 
(to  look  glooiny,)  power,  powder,  prowess, 
prow,  prowl,  vowel,  towel,  bower,  rowel,  cowl, 
scowl,  crowd,  shower,  tower,  sow  (a  swine,) 
sowins,  sowl,  thowl,  low  \x.o  bellow  as  a  cow.) 
This  word  is  generally  pronounced  as  low, 
not  high  ;  but  if  custom,  in  this  case,  has  not 
absolutely  decided,  it  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  have  the  first  sound  of  this  diphthong, 
rh}Tning  with  how,  as  much  more  expressive 
of  the  noise  it  signifies ;  which,  where  sounds 
are  the  ideas  to  be  expressed,  ought  to  have 
great  weight  in  pronunciation.  (241,  231.) 
See  the  word. 

324.  The  second  sound  of  this  diphthong 
is  heard  in  bloiv,  slow,  crow,  flow,  glow,  bow 
(to  shoot  with,)  know,  low  (not  high,)  mow 
(to  cut  grass,)  row,  show,  sow  (to  scatter 
grain,)  strow,  snoiv,  trow,  below,  bestow,  owe, 
oivn,owner,  flown,  grotvn,groivlh, know, knotvn, 
sojvn,  lower  (to  bring  low,)  throw,  thrown  ;  in 
all  these  words  the  ow  sounds  like  long  o  in 
go,  no,  so,  &c. 

325.  The  noun  prow,  signifying  the  fore- 
part of  a  ship,  rhymes  with  go  in  Mr  Sheri- 
dan, ond  with  now  in  Dr.  Kenrick.  The  lat- 
ter is,  in  my  opinion,  the  preferable  sound  ; 
while  the  verb  to  prowl  (to  seek  for  prey) 
rh}Tiies  with  owl,  according  to  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  with  soid,  according  to  Dr.  Kenrick :  the 
latter  has  the  old  spelling  prole  to  plead,  but 
the  former  has,  in  my  opinion,  both  analogy 
and  the  best  usage  on  its  side.  Both  these 
writers  unite  in  givinsr  the  first  sound  cf  this 
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which  must  for  a  long  time  prevail,  and 
wliich  must  necessarily  call  off  our  attention 
from  things  to  words.  See  EncliU  Term. 
No.  514: 

OY. 

329.  This  diphthong  is  but  another  form 
for  oi,  and  is  pronounced  exactly  like  it 
When  alloy  is  written  with  this  diphthong, 
it  ought  never  to  be  pronounced  allay.  Cus- 
tom seems  to  have  appropriated  the  former 
word  to  the  noun,  and  the  latter  to  the  verb, 
for  the  sake  of  consistency,  it  were  to  be 
wished  it  were  alwaj's  written  allay;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  poets  will  give  up 
so  good  a  rhyme  to  joy,  cloy,  and  destroy. 

330.  The  only  word  in  which  this  diph- 
thong is  not  under  the  accent,  is  the  proper 
name  Savoy ;  for  savoy,  a  plant,  has  tne  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable ;  but  the  diph- 
thong in  both  is  pronounced  in 
manner. 

UA. 

331.  When  the  a  in  this  diphthong  is  pro- 
nounced, the  u  has  the  power  of  w,  which 
unites  both  into  one  syllable :  thus  antiquate, 
antiquary,  assuage,  persuade,  equal,  language, 
&c.  are  pronounced  antikwate,  antikwary,  as- 
swage,  cue. 

332.  The  u  in  this  diphthong  is  sCent,  Ik 
guard,  guardian,  guarantee,  and  piquant ;  pro- 
nounced gard,  gardian,  garantee,  and  pickant 
(92.) 

333.  In  Maniua,  the  town  of  Italy,  both 
vowels  are  heard  distinctly.  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  the  habit  so  called :  but  in 
mantuamaker,  vulgarity  has  sunk  the  a,  and 
made  it  mantumaker.  The  same  vulgarity 
at  first,  but  now  sanctioned  by  universal  cus- 
tom, has  sunk  both  letters  in  victuals,  and  its 
compounds  victiuUling  and  victualler,  pro- 
nounced vittles,  vittling,  and  vittler.  See 
Mantua. 

UE. 

334-.  Thh  diphthong,  like  tta,  when  it 
forms  only  one  syllable,  and  both  letters  are 
pronounced,  has  the  u  sounded  like  w;  as 
consuetude,  desuetude,  and  mansuetude,  which 
are  pronounced  conswetude,  deswetude,  and 
manswetude.  Thus  conquest  is  pronounced 
according  to  the  general  rule,  as  if  written 
conkwest  ;  but  the  verb  to  conquer  has  unac- 
countably deviated  into  conker,  particularly 
ferers.  (515.)  But,  before  we  endeavour  this  [upon  the  stage.  This  error,  however,  seems 
restoration,  we  should  consider,  that  con-  not  to  be  so  rooted  in  the  general  ear  as  to 
tracting  the  soimd  of  the  simple,  when  it  ac-|be  above  correction;  and  analogy  undoubted^ 
quires  an  additional  syllable,  is  ?.n  idiom  of |  ly  demands  conkwer. 

pronunciation  to  which  our  language  is  ex-  335.  This  diphthong,  when  in  a  final  sylla. 
tremely  prone;  nor  is  it  certain  that  cross-  ble,  sinks  the  e,  as  clue,  cue,  due,  blue,  glue, 
ing  this  tendency  would  produce  an}'  real  hue,  fine,  rue,  sue,  true,  mue,  accrue,  ensue, 
advantage;  at  least,  not  sufficient  to  cown-'^endue,  imbue,  imbrue,  pursue,  subdue,  perdue , 
terbalance    the   diversity   oi    ^ton\xnc\B.\Sox\iargue,  residue,  aveniie,  reventie,  continue,  reti^ 


diphthong  to  prowess  ;  which  is  unquestion- 
ably the  true  pronunciation.    See  To  Prowl. 

326.  The  proper  names  How,  Howel,  How- 
ard, and  Powel,  generally  are  heard  with  the 
first  sound  of  this  diphthong,  as  in  how,  now, 
&c. ;  but  Howes  and  Stoiv  (the  historian) 
commonly  rhyme  with  knows  and  know. 
Howard,  among  people  of  rank,  is  generally 
pronounced  with  the  second  sound,  rhyming 
with  froward ;  and  Grosvenor,  as  if  written 
Grovenor.  Snowden  is  frequently  pronounc- 
ed with  the  first  sound  of  ow ;  but  the  se- 
cond sound  seems  preferable ;  as  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  these  mountains  had  their 
name,  like  the  Alps,  from  the  snow  on  their 
tops. 

327.  When  this  diphthong  is  in  a  final  un- 
accented syllable,  it  has  always  the  second 
sound,  like  long  o,  in  borrow,  sorrmu,  fellow, 
wiUow,  &c.  The  vulgar  shorten  this  sound, 
and  pronounce  the  o  obscurely,  and  some- 
times as  if  followed  by  r,  as  winder  and  feller, 
for  window  and  fellow  ;  but  this  is  almost  too 
despicable  for  notice.  Good  speakers  pre- 
serve the  diphthong  in  this  situation,  and 
give  it  the  lull  sound  of  open  o,  rhyming 
with  no,  so,  &c.  though  it  should  seem,  in 
Ben  Jonson's  time,  the  o  in  this  situation  was 
almost  suppressed.  See  his  Grammar,  page 
149. 

328.  This  diphthong,  in  the  word  know- 
ledge, has  of  late  years  undergone  a  consider 
able  revolution.  Some  speakers,  who  had 
the  regularity  of  their  language  at  heart, 
were  grieved  to  see  the  compound  depart  so 
far  from  the  sound  of  the  smiple,  and  witli 
heroic  fortitude  have  opposed  the  multitude 
by  pronouncing  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
88  it  is  heard  in  the  verb  to  know.  The  pul 
pit  and  the  bar  have  for  some  years  given  a 
sanction  to  this  pronunciation ;  but  the  se 
nate  and  the  stage  hold  out  inflexibly  against 
it ;  and  the  nation  at  large  seem  insensible 
of  the  improvement.  Tliey  still  continue  to 
pronounce,  as  in  the  old  ludicrous  rhymes — 


But  if  ever  this  word  should  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  restored  to  its  rights,  it  would 
be  but  charity  to  endeavour  the  restoration 
of  a  great  number  of  words  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation, such  as  breakfast,  vineyard,  bewilder, 
meadow,  hearken,  pleasure,  whitster,  shepherd, 
windward,  and  a  long  catalogue  of  fellow  suf- 
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aue,  constrtu;  statue,  tissue,  virtue,  vahie,  ague  ; 

in  all  these  words,  whether  the  accent  be  on 

the  diphthong  ue  or  not,  it  is  pronounced  like 

(ong  open  m,  except  in  words  where  the  r 

comes  before  u;  in  thi?  case  it  is  sounded 

'ike  00.     When  the  accent  is  not  on  this 

diphthong,  as  in  the  latter  portion  of  these 

words  from  argue,  it  is  apt  to  be  feebly  and  j  ten  hroose,  noose,  f root,  &c.  (339.) 

indistinctly  pronounced,  and  therefore  care 


_  342.  In  juice,  sluice,  suit,  and  pursuit,  the 
i  is  silent,  and  the  u  has  its  diphthongal  sound, 
as  if  preceded  by  e,  and  the  words  were  writ- 
ten slewse,  jewse,  sewt,  persewt. 

343.  When  this  diphthong  is  preceded  by 
r,  it  is  pronounced  like  oo  ;  thus  bruise,  cruise, 
fruit,  bruit,  recruit,  are  pronounced  as  if  writ- 


ought  to  be  be  taken  to  sound  it  as  if  these 
words  were  written  argew,  residew,  &c.  In 
Tuesday,  ue,  the  diphthong,  is  pronounced  in 
the  same  manner. 

336.  In  some  words  the  «  is  silent,  and 
the  e  pronounced  short,  as  in  guess,  guest, 
guerdon,  where  the  u  acts  as  a  servile  to  pre- 
serve the  g  hard. 

337,  In  some  words  both  the  vowels  are 
sunk,  as  in  antique,  oblique,  league,  feagite, 
league,  colleague,  plague,  vague,  intrigue,  fa- 
tigue, harangue,  tongue,  disembogue,  collogue, 
rogue,  prorogue,  brogue,  fugue  ;  in  all  which 
the  ue  is  silent,  and  the  g  pronounced  hard. 
The  q,  in  antique  and  oblique,  is  pronounced 
like  k,  as  if  the  words  were  written  anteek 
and  oblike.  (158.) 

388.  The  terminations  in  ague,  from  the 
Greek,  are  pronounced  in  the  same  manner. 
Thus  pedagogue,  demagogue,  ptt/smagogue, 
menagogue,  emmenagogue,  synagogue,  mysta- 
gogue,  decalogue,  dialogue,  trialogue,  catalogue, 
theologue,  eclogue,  monologue,  prologue,  and 
epilogue,  are  all  pronounced  as  if  written  pe- 
dagog,  demagog,  &c.  with  the  o  short. 

339.  This  diphthong,  after  r,  becomes  o  ; 
thus  true  is  pronounced  troo.  (176.) 

VL 

340.  The  u  in  this  diphthong,  as  in  ua  and 
ue,  when  both  vowels  are  pronounced  vrith- 
out  forming  two  syllables,  is  pronounced  like 
w :  thus  languid,  anguish,  languish,  extinguish, 
distinguish,  relinquish,  vanquish,  linguist,  pen- 
guin, pursuivant,  guaiacum,  are  pronounced  as 
if  written  langund,  anguAsh,  &c.  and  cuiss  and 
cuisses,  as  if  written  kunss  and  kwittet,  and 
cuirass,  as  if  written  kivirats. 

341.  The  u  is  silent,  and  the  t  pronounced 
long,  in  guide,  ditguise,  guile,  and  beguile; 
but  the  M  is  silent,  and  the  t  is  short,  in  guHd, 
build,  guilt,  guinea,  guitar.  Guild,  in  Guild- 
hall, is,  by  the  lower  people  of  London,  pro- 
nounced so  as  to  rhyme  with  child  ;  but  this  is 
directly  opposite  to  the  best  usage,  and  contra- 
ry to  its  etymology,  as  it  is  a  compound  of 
guild  (a  corporation,  always  pronounced  like 
the  verb,  to  gild),  and  hall.  Dr.  Jones,  who 
wrote  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  tells  us  it  was 
then  pronounced  as  if  written  GUdhaJl.  In 
civcuit  and  biscuit  the  u  is  merely  servile ;  in 
bot  h  the  c  is  hard,  and  the  s  short,  as  if  writ- 
ten tnrkii.  and  iasket.  CoTtdtal  is  pronounc- 
'"■'i   oufidzt. 


UO. 

344.  The  u  in  this  diphthong  is  pronounc- 
ed like  Iff,  in  quote,  quota,  quotation,  quotient, 
quotidian,  quorum,  quondam,  siliquose,  quoth, 
as  if  written  kwote,  kwota,  kwotation,  &c. 
Coif,  and  coit,  commonly  pronounced  kwoif 
and  kwoit,  do  not  come  under  this  class.  See 
the  words. 

ur. 

345.  This  diphthong,  with  the  accent  on 
it,  sinks  the  «,  and  pronounces  the  y  like  long 
i :  thus  buy,  the  only  word  where  uy  has  the 
accent,  rhymes  with  fly,  dry,  &c.  when  the 
accent  is  not  on  this  diphthong  it  is  sounded 
like  long  e,  as,  plaguy,  roguy,  gluy,  pronounc- 
ed pla-gee,  ro-gee,  (with  the  g  hard,  as  in  get,^ 
glu-ee.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  c-blo- 
quy,  ambiloquy,  pauciloquy,  soliloquy,  vcnfril- 
quy,  alloquy,  colloquy,  pronounced  oblo-quee, 
smbilo-quee,  &c. 

UOl. 

346.  This  diphthong  is  found  only  in  the 
word  buoy,  pronounced  »8  if  written  bivoy, 
but  too  often  exactly  like  boy.  But  this 
ought  to  be  avoided  by  correct  speakers. 


OF  THE  CONSONANTS. 

JB. 

S47.  When  b  follows  m  in  the  same  sylla- 
ble, it  is  generally  silent,  as  in  lamb,  kemb, 
limb,  comb,  dumb,  &c  except  accumb  and  suc- 
cumb :  it  is  silent  also  before  /  in  the  same  syl- 
lable, as  in  debt,  doubt,  redoubt,  redoubted,  and 
their  compounds  :  it  is  silent  before  t,  when 
not  in  the  same  syllable,  in  the  word  subtle 
(cunning)  often  inaccurately  used  for  subtile 
(fine,)  where  the  b  is  always  pronounced.  In 
the  mathematical  term  rhomb,  the  b  is  always 
heard,  and  the  word  pronounced  as  if  writ- 
ten rhumb.  Ambs-ace  is  pronounced  Aim$- 
ace.     See  Rhomb, 


348.  C  is  alvrays  heard  like  k  before  c,  c, 
or  u  ;  as,  card,  cord,  curd  ;  and  soft,  like  «, 
before  e,  i,  or  y  ;  as,  cement,  city,  cynic. 

349.  When  c  ends  a  word,  or  syllable,  it  is 
always  heard,  as  in  musie,Jlaccid,  siccity,  pro- 
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aonnced  miisick,Jiach-sid,  sick-sity.     SeeEx- 

AGGDRATE. 

350.  In  the  word  sceptic,  where  the  first 
c,  according  to  analogy,  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced like  s,Dr.  Johnson  has  not  only  given 
his  approbation  to  the  sound  of  k,  but  has, 
contrary  to  general  practice,  spelt  the  word 
skeptic.  It  may  be  observed,  perhaps,  in  this, 
as  on  other  occasions,  of  that  truly  great  man, 
that  he  is  but  seldom  wrong ;  but  when  he  is 

'so,  that  he  is  generally  MTong  to  absurdity. 
What  a  monster  does  this  word  ikcptic  ap- 
pear to  an  eye  the  least  classical  or  correct  ! 
And  if  this  alteration  be  right,  why  should  v,c 
hesitate  to  write  and  pronounce  scene,  scep- 
tre, and  Laced(Bmon,  skene,  skcptre,  and  Lake- 
desvion,  as  there  is  the  same  reason  for  k  in  all? 
It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  cross  the 
general  current  of  polite  and  classical  pronun- 
ciation, which  I  know  is  that  of  sounding  the 
c  like  k  ;  my  objection  is  only  to  writing  it 
with  the  k  ;  and  in  this  I  think  I  am  supported 
by  the  best  authorities  since  the  publication 
of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

351.  C  is  mute  in  Czar,  Czarina,  victuals, 
indict,  arbuscle,  corpuscle,  and  miiscle:  it 
sounds  like  tch  in  the  Italian  words  vermicel- 
li and  violoncello  :  and  like  z  in  suffice,  sacri- 
fice, sice  (the  number  six  at  dice,)  and  dis- 
cern. 

352.  This  letter,  when  connected  with  h, 
has  two  sounds ;  the  one  like  tck,  in  child, 
chair,  rich,  which,  &c.  pronounced  as  if  writ 


354.  When  arch,  signifying  chief,  begins  a 
word  from  the  Greek  language,  and  is  follow- 
ed by  a  vowel,  it  is  always  pronounced  ark, 
as  in  archangel,  archipelago,  architect,  archives, 
archetype,  archaism,  archiepisccpo',  archidiaco' 
nal,  architrave,  archaiology.  But  when  we 
prefix  arch  to  a  word  of  our  own,  and  this 
word  begins  with  a  consonant,  we  pronounce 
it  so  as  to  rhyme  with  march,  as  archduke, 
archdeacon,  archbishop  ;  and  sometimes,  when 
the  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  if  it 
is  a  composition  of  our  own,  and  the  word 
does  not  come  to  us  compounded  from  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  as  arch-enemy. 

355.  The  word  ache,  (a  pain)  pronounced 
ake,  comes  from  the  Greek,  and  was  by 
Shakespeare  extended  to  two  syllables,  aches 
with  ch,  as  in  watches  ;  but  this  is  obsolete. 
It  is  now  almost  universally  written  ake  and 
akes,  except  where  it  is  compounded  with 
another  word,  as  head-ach,  heart-ach,  &c.  and 
by  thus  absurdly  retaining  the  ch  in  the  com- 
pound, we  are  puzzled  how  to  form  the  plu- 
ral, without  pronouncing  aches  in  two  sylla- 
bles. 

356.  In  choir  and  chorister,  the  ch  is  almost 
universally  pronounced  like  qu :  (300)  in  ost- 
rich, like  dge,  as  if  spelled  ostridge.  It  is  si- 
lent in  schedule,  schism,  and  yacht ;  pronounc- 
ed aeddule,  sizm,  and  yot.  It  is  sunk  in 
drachm,  but  heard  in  drachma ;  pronounced 
dram  and  drachma. 

357.  When  c  comes  after  the  accent,  either 


ten  tcitild,  tchair,  ritch,  whitch,  Szc.  the  other  i  primary  or  secondary,  and  is  followed  by  ea, 


like  sh  after  /  or  71,  as  in  belch,  bench,  filch,  &c 
pronounced  belsh,  bensh,  filsh,  &c.  This  lat- 
ter sound  is  generally  given  to  words  from  the 
French,  as,  chaise,  chagrin,  chamade,  cham- 
pagne, champignon,  chandelier,  chaperon,  char- 
latan, chevalier,  chevron,  chicane, capuchin,  car- 
touch,  machine,  machinist,  chancre,  marchioness. 
353.  Ch  in  words  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages, are  generally  pronounced  like  k,  as, 
chalcography,  chalybeate,  chama:leon,  chamo- 
mile, chaos,  character,  chart,  chasm,  chcly, 
chemist,  (if  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  chy- 
mist,  if  from  the  Greek,)  chersonese,  chimera, 
chirography,  chiromancy,  chlorosis,  choler, 
chorus,  chord,  chorography,  chyle  and  its  com- 
pounds ;  anchor,  anchoret,  cachexy,  catechism, 
catechise,  catechetical,  catechumen,  echo,  echi- 
nus, epoch,  epocha,  ichor,  machination,  machi- 
nal, mechanic,  mechanical,  orchestra,  orckestre, 
technical,  anarch,  anarchy,  conch,  cochlcary, 
distich,  hemistich,  monostich,  eunuch,  monarch, 
monarchical,  hierarch,  hercsiarch,  pentaicuch, 
ttomach,  stomachic,  scheme,  school,  scholar, 
schesis,  mastich,  seneschal,  and  in  all  words 
where  it  is  followed  by  /  or  r,  as,  chlorosis, 
Christ,  Christian,  chronology,  chronical,  &c. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  Celtic  word  loch 
(a  lake.)  The  exceptions  are,  charity,  archer, 
Slid  archery. 


ia,  io,  or  ecus,  it  takes  the  sound  of  sh :  thus 
ocean,  social,  Phocion,  saponaceous,  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  oshean,  soshial,  Phoshion, 
saponasheous,  &c.  (196.)  Financier  has  the 
accent  after  the  c,  which  on  that  account  doe« 
not  go  into  sh. 


358.  In  order  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  al- 
terations of  sound  this  letter  undergoes,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  its  near  rela- 
tion to  T.  (41.)  These  consonants,  like  p, 
and  b,f,  and  v,  k,  and  hard  g,  and  s,  and  z, 
are  letters  of  the  same  organ  ;  they  differ  by 
the  nicest  shades  of  sound,  and  are  easily 
convertible  into  each  other;  t,  p,f,  k,  and  *, 
may,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  be  called 
sharp,  and  d,  b,  v,  g,  and  z,  may  be  called  flat 
For  this  reason,  when  a  singular  ends  in  a 
sharp  consonant,  the  *,  which  forms  the  plural, 
preserves  its  sharp  sound,  as  in  cuffs,  packs, 
lips,  hats,  deaths  ;  and  when  the  singular  ends 
with  a  flat  consonant,  the  plural  s  has  the 
sound  of  z,  as  drabs,  bags,  beads,  &c.  are  pro- 
nounced drabz,  bagz,  &c. 

359.  Li  the  same  manner,  when  a  verb 
ends  with  a  sharp  consonant,  the  d,  in  the  ten 
mination  ed,  assumed  by  the  preterit  and  nar* 
ticiple,  becomes  sharp,  and  is  sounded  like  t  ; 
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thus,  stuffed,  tripped,  cracked, passed,  vouched, 
faced,  (where  the  e  is  suppressed,  as  it  always 
ought  to  be,  except  when  we  are  pronounc- 
ing the  language  of  Scripture)  (10-i,)  change 
the  d  into  /,  as  if  written  stuft,  tript,  crakt, 
past,  vouchl,  faste.  So  when  the  verb  ends 
in  a  flat  consonant,  the  d  preserves  its  true 
flat  sound,  as,  drubbed,  pegged,  lived,  buzzed, 
where  the  e  is  suppressed,  and  the  words  pro- 
nounced in  one  syllable,  as  if  written  driibb'd, 
pegg'd,  liv'd,  buzz'd.      It  may  be   observed 


lables,  where  the  participles  are  pronounced 
in  one ;  thus,  a  learned  man,  a  cursed  things 
a  winged  horse,  preserve  the  ed  in  a  distinct 
syllable  ;  while  the  same  words,  when  verbs 
as  he  learned  to  ivritc,  he  cursed  the  day,  thet, 
ivinged  their  flight,  are  heard  in  one  syllable 
as  if  written  learnd,  curst,  and  wingd  ;  the  i 
in  cursed  changing  to  t,  from  its  following  tli 
sharp  consonant  s.  (358.) 

SiJS.   Poetry,   however,  (which   has   been 
one  great  cause  of  improper  orthography)  as. 


too,  that  when  the  verb  ends  in  a  liquid,  or  a  I  sumes  the  privilege  cf  using  these  words, 


liquid  and  mute  e,  the  participial  ed  always  pre 
serves  its  pure  sound,  as,  blamed,  joined,  filled, 
barred,  pronounced  blam'd Joined,  fiU'd,barr'd. 
This  contraction  of  the  participial  ed,  and  the 
verbal  en  (103,)  is  so  fixed  an  idiom  of  our 
pronunciation,  that  to  alter  it,  would  be  to 
alter  the  sound  of  the  whole  language.  It 
must,  however,  be  regretted,  that  it  subjects 
our  tongue  to  some  of  the  most  hissing, 
snapping,  clashing,  grinding  sounds,  that  ever 
grated  the  ears  of  a  Vandal :  thus,  rasped, 
tcratched,  wrenched,  bridled,  fangled,  birchen, 
hardened,  strengthened,  quickened.  &c.  almost 
frighten  us  when  written  as  they  are  actually 
pronounced,  as,  raspt,  scratcht,  wrencht, 
bridi'd,  fangP d,  birch'n,  strength'' n^d,  quick' n^d, 
&c. ;  they  become  still  more  formidable  when 
used  contractedly  in  the  solemn  style,  which 
never  ought  to  be  the  case ;  for  here,  instead 
of  tliou  strength' n' st  or  strength' ri  dst,  thou 
quick' n'st  or  quick' n'd'st,  we  ought  to  pro- 
nounce, thou  strength' nest  or  strength' ncdst, 
thou  quick'nest  or  quick'nedst,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently harsh   of  all  conscience.      (See   No. 


when  adjectives,  either  as  monosyllables  or 
dissyllables ;  but  correct  prose  rightly  exacts 
the  pronunciation  of  ed  in  these  words,  when 
adjectives,  as  a  distinct  syllable.  The  ed  in 
aged  a-nd  luinged,  always  make  a  distinct  syl- 
lable, as  an  aged  man ;  the  winged  courser  i 
but  when  this  word  is  compounded  with  ano- 
ther, the  ed  does  not  form  a  syllable,  as  a 
full-a^d  horse,  a  sheath-wing' d  fowl. 

364!.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  notice,  thar. 
when  adjectives  are  changed  into  adverbs  by 
the  addition  of  the  termination  ly,  we  ofteij 
find  the  participial  termination  ed  preserved 
long  and  distinct,  even  in  those  very  words 
where  it  was  contracted  when  used  adjective- 
ly :  thus  though  we  always  hear  confess'd, 
profess'd,  design'd,  &c.  we  as  constantly  hear 
co7i-fess-ed-ly,  pro-fess-ed-ly,  design-ed-ly,  &c. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  following 
list  of  words,  which,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Rhyming  Dictionary,  I  am  enabled  to  give, 
as,  perhaps,  the  only  words  in  the  language 
in  which  the  ed  is  pronounced  as  a  distinct 
syllable  in  the  adverb,  where  it  is  contracted 


Wo.)  But  to  compensate  for  these  Gothic  in  the  participial  adjective  :  Forcedly,  enforc- 
sounds,  which,  however,  are  not  without  their  i  edly,  wiveiledly,  defornxedly,feignedly,  unfeign- 
use,  our  language  is  full  of  the  smoothest  and  edly,  discemedly,  resignedly,  refinedly,  resirain- 
most  sonorous  terminations  of  the  Greeks  edly,  concernedly,  unconcernedly,  discernedly 
and  Romans.  >  undiscernedly,  preparedly,  assuredly,  advisedly, 

3G0.  By  the  foregoing  rule  of  contraction,  i  dispersedly,  diffusedly,  confusedly,  unperceived-^ 
arising  from  the  very  nature  of  the  letters,  i  iy,  resolvedly,  deservedly,  undeservedly,  reserve 
we  see  the  absurdity  of  substituting  the  t  for  1  edlv,  unreservedly,  avowedly,  perplexedly,  fixi 


ed,  when  the  verb  ends  in  a  sharp  consonant ; 
for  when  the  pronunciation  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, it  is  folly  to  alter  the  orthography : 
thus  the  Distressed  Mother,  the  title  of  a 
tragedy,  needs  not  to  be  written  Distrest  Mo- 
Vier,  as  we  generally  find  it,  because,  though 
we  write  it  in  the  former  manner,  it  must 
necessarily  be  pronounced  in  the  latter. 

361.  By  this  rule,  too,  we  may  see  the  im- 
propriety of  writing  blest  for  blessed,  when  a 
participle. 

"  Ble«  in  thj  genius,  in  thj  love  too  blCTt-'—Pope. 

But  when  the  word  blessed  is  an  adjective,  it 
ought  always  to  be  pronounced,  even  in  the 
most  familiar  conversation,  in  two  syllables, 
as,  this  is  a  blessed  day,  the  blessed  thistle,  &c. 

362.  This  word,  with  learned,  cursed,  and 


edly,  aniazedly. 

365.  To  this  catalogue  may  be  added  seve. 
ral  abstract  substantives  formed  from  partici^ 
pies  in  ed :  which  ed  makes  a  distinct  syUn^ 
ble  in  the  former,  though  not  in  the  latter  ; 
thus  numbedness,  blearedness,  preparedness, 
assuredness,  diseasedness,  advisedness,  rejjosed- 
ness,  composedness,  indisposedness,  diffused^ 
ness,  confusedness,  distressedness,  resolvedncss, 
reservedness,  perplexedness,  fixedness,  amazed^ 
ness,  have  ed  pronounced  distinctly. 

366.  The  adjectives  naked,  wicked,  picked, 
(pointed,)  hooked,  crooked,  forked,  tusked,  and 
wretched,  are  not  derived  from  verbs,  and  arc 
therefore  pronounced  in  two  syllables,  Tho 
same  may  be  observed  of  scabbed,  crabbed, 
chubbed,   stubbed,   shagged,  snagged,    ragged 


unnged,    are   the  only   participial   adjectives  ( scrubbed,  dogged,  rugged,  scragged,  hawked, 
which  are  constantly  pronounced  in  two  syl- ij'agge-t/ ;  to  which  we  may  add,  the  solomp 
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pronunciation  of  j<{^7i^c/rcd;  and  these  whenj  therefore  doubly  irregular.  Weep,  slcep^ 
formed  into  nouns  by  the  addition  of  ness,^  and  creep,  would  not  have  required  t  to  form 
preserve  the  cd  in  a  distinct  syllable,  as,  wick-  their  preterits,  any  more  than  peeped,  and 
edness,  scabbedncss,  raggcdnen,  &c.  I  sl-eeped,  but  custom,  which  has  shortened  the 

307.  Passed,  in  the  sense  of  beyond,  be- 1  diphthong  in  the  former  words,  very  natural- 
comes  a  preposition,  and  may  allowably  bp  ly  annexed  t  as  the  simplest  method  of  con- 
written /)a«^  as  past  twelve  o'clock  ;  but  whei>  vsying  the  sound, 

an  adjective,  though  it  is  pronounced  in  one  371.  The  only  two  words  which  occasion 
syllable,  it  ought  to  be  written  with  two,  as  eome  doubt  about  classing  them  are,  to  learn 
passed  pleasures  are  present  pain:  this  \\tmA  to  spell.  The  vulgar  (who  are  no  con- 
know  is  contrary  to  usage ;  but  usage  is,  in  temptible  guides  on  this  occasion)  pronounce 
this  case,  contrary  to  good  sense,  and  the! them  in  the  preterit /ear«f  and  «je/<;  but  as 
settled  analog;/  of  the  language.  \n  and  /  will  readily  admit  of  d  after  them,  it 

368.  It  needs  scarcely  be  observ  ed,  that  seems  more  correct  to  favour  a  tendency  to 
when  the  verb  ends  in  t  or  d,  the  ed  in  the  regularity,both  in  writing  and  speaking,  which 
past  time  and  participle  has  the  d  pronounc-  the  literary  world  has  given  into,  by  spelling 
ed  with  its  own  sound,  and  always  forms  an  them  learned  and  spelled,  and  pronouncing 
additional  syllable,  as  landed,  matted,  &c.  O"  them  learn' d  and  spelTd:  thus  eamerf,  the  pre- 
therwnse  the  final  d  could  not  be  pronounced  tent  of  to  earn,  has  been  recovered  from  the 
at  all.  [vulgar  eamt,  and  made  a  perfect  rhyme  to 

369.  And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  discerned. 

useless  to  take  notice  of  the  very  imperfect  I  372.  To  these  observations  may  be  added, 
and  confused  idea  that  is  given  m  Lov,'th'sithat,  in  such  irr^ular  verbs  as  have  the  pre- 
grammar,  of  what  are  called  contracted  verbs,  sent,  the  preterit,  and  participle  the  same,  as, 
such  as  snatcht,  checkt,  snapt,  mixt,  dwelt,  and  ^cast,  cost,  cut,  &c. ;  the  second  person  singu- 
fiast,  for  snatched,  checked,  snapped,  mixed,  lar  of  the  preterit  of  these  verbs  takes  ed  he- 


dwelled,  and  passed.  To  these  are  added, 
those  that  end  in  /,  m,  and  n,  or  p,  after  a 
diphthong;  which  either  shorten  the  diph- 
thong, or  change  it  into  a  single  vowel ;  and 
instead  of  ed,  take  t  only  for  the  preterit,  as, 
dealt,  dreamt,  meant,  felt,  slept,  crept ;  and 
these  aic  said  to  be  considered  not  as  irr^u- 
lar,  but  contracted  only.  Now  nothing  can 
!\e  clearer  than  that  verbs  of  a  different  kind 
nre  here  huddled  together  as  of  the  same. 
Snatched,  checked,  snapped,  mixed,  and  passed, 
are  not  irregular  at  all ;  if  they  are  ever  ^^-rit- 
ten  snatcht,  checkt,  snapt,  mixt,  and  past,  it  is 
from  pure  ignorance  of  analogy,  and  not 
considering  that  if  they  were  written  with 
ed,  unless  we  were  to  pronounce  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct syllable,  contrary  to  the  most  settled 
usage  of  the  language,  the  pronunciation, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  letters,  must  be 
the  same.  It  is  ver}'  different  with  dwelled; 
here,  as  ?.  liquid,  and  not  a  shaip  niute,  ends 
ihe  verb,  <i  might  be  pronounced  without  going 


fore  the*/,  as,  least,  ordidcatt;  Tkoti  castedst. 
didst  cast,  &c. :  for  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  second  person  of  the  preterit  might 
be  taken  for  the  second  person  of  the  present 
tense. 

373.  I  have  been  led  insensibly  to  these 
observations  by  their  connexion  with  pro- 
nunciation ;  and  if  the  reader  should  think 
them  too  remote  from  the  subject,  I  must 
beg  his  pardon,  and  resume  my  remarks  on 
the  sound  of  the  letter  d. 

374.  The  vulgar  drop  this  letter  in  ordina- 
ry, and  extraordinary,  and  make  them  or'na- 
rj  and  extr'or'nary  :  but  this  is  a  gross  ab- 
breviation ;  the  best  pronunciation  is  suffici- 
ently short,  which  is  ordinary  and  extrord! na- 
ry ;  the  first  in  three,  and  the  last  in  four 
syllables ;  but  solemii  speaking  preserves  the 
t,  and  makes  the  latter  word  consist  of  five 
syllables,  as  if  written  extraordinary. 

375.  Our  ancestors,  feeling  the  necessity 
of  showing  the  quantity  of  a  vowel  followed 


into  t,  just  as  well  as  in  fclVd,,  the  participle  by  ge,  when  it  was  to  be  short,  inserted  d,  as, 
of  to  fell  (to  cut  down  trees.)  Here  then,  wedge,  ridge,  badge,  &c.  The  same  reason 
we  find  custom  has  determined  an  irregulari- j  induced  them  to  write  colledge  and  ailedge, 
ty,  which  cannot  be  altered,  without  violence  |  with  the  d;  but  modem  reformers,  to  the 


to  the  language ;  dwell  may  be  truly  called 
an  irr^ular  verb,  and  dwelt  the  preterit  and 
participle.  > 

370.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  deal, 
iream,  mean,  feel,  weep,  sleep,  and  creep.  It 
h  certain  we  can  pronounce  d  after  the  four 
first  of  these  words,  as  well  as  in  sealed, 
screamed,  cleaned,  and  reeled;  but  custom 
i;as  not  only  annexed  /  to  the  preterit  of 
these  verbs,  but  has  changed  the  long  diph- 
Xhonijal  sound  into  a  short  one :  they  are 


great  injury  of  the  language,  have  expellee] 
the  d,  and  left  the  vowel  to  shift  for  itself 
because  there  h  no  d  in  the  Latin  words 
from  which  these  are  derived. 

376.  D  like  t,  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  re- 
lated, when  it  comes  after  the  accent,  either 
primary  or  secondary,  (522,)  and  is  followed 
by  the  diphthong  ie,  io,  ia,  or  eou,  slides  in. 
to  gzh,  or  the  consonant  j :  thus  soldier  is 
universally  and  justly  pronounced  as  if  v»Tit- 
ten  soUjer ;  grandeur,  jsrau-jeur ;   and  ver- 
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durr,  (where  it  must  be  remembered  that  u 
ig  a  diplithong,)  ver-jure:  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  education  is  elegantly  pronounced  ed- 
jucation.  But  duke  and  reduce,  pronounced 
jjike  and  rejuce,  where  the  accent  is  after 
the  d,  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated. 

F. 

377.  F  has  its  pure  sound  in  often,  ojf,  &c. 
but  in  the  preposition  of,  slides  into  its  near 
relation  v,  as  if  written  o».  But  when  this 
preposition  is  in  composition  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  the/ becomes  pure;  thus,  though  we 
sound  of,  singly,  ov,  we  pronounce  it  as  if  the 
/  were  .double  in  whereof. 

378.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  change 
the/ into  »,  in  some  words,  which  confounds 
the  plural  number  and  the  genitive  case :  thus 
we  often  hear  of  a  wivc's  jointure,  a  calve' t 
head,  and  houze  rent,  for  u4fe'e  jointure,  a 
calfs  head,  and  house  rent. 

G 

379.  G,  like  C,  has  two  sounds,  a  nard  and 
a  soft  one :  it  is  hard  before  a,  o,  u,  /,  and  r, 
as,  game,  gone,  gull,  glory,  grandeur.  Gaol 
is  the  only  exception;  now  more  commonly 
written  _;rt«7.  (212.) 

380.  G,  before  e  and  i,  is  sometimes  hard 
and  sometimes  soft ;  it  is  generally  soft  before 
words  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  French  original, 
and  hard  before  words  from  the  Saxon. 
These  latter,  forming  by  far  the  smaller  num- 
ber, may  be  considered  as  exceptions. 

381.  G  is  hard  before  e,  in  gear,  geek, 
geexe,  geld,  gelt,  gelding,  get,  gewgaw,  shag- 
ged, snagged,  ragged,  cragged,  tcragged,  dog- 
S<'-d,  rugged,  dagger,  nvagger,  staler,  trigger, 
dogger,  pettifogger,  tiger,  auger,  eager,  mea- 
ger, anger,  finger,  linger,  conger,  longer, 
stronger,  younger,  longest,  strongest,  youngest. 
The  last  six  of  thece  words  are  generally 
pronounced  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  let  the  g  re- 
main in  its  nasal  sound,  without  articulating 
the  succeeding  vowel,  thus,  longer  (more 
long)  is  so  pronounced  as  to  sound  exactly 
like  the  noun  a  long-er  (one  who  longs  or 
wishes  for  a  thing,)  the  same  may  be  observ- 
ed of  the  rest.  That  the  pronunciation  of 
Ireland  is  analogical,  appears  from  the  same 
pronunciation  of  g  in  string-y,  spring-y,  full 
of  strings  and  springs ;  and  wronger  and 
wrongest,  for  more  and  most  wrong.  But 
though  resting  the  g  in  the  nasal  sound,  with- 
out articulating  the  succeeding  vowel,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  verbal  nouns  derived 
from  verbs  ending  in  ing,  as,  singer,  bringer, 
sliiiger,  &c.  pronounced  sing-er,  bring-er, 
sling-er,  &c.  and  not  sing-ger,  bring-ger, 
sling-ger,  &c.  yet  in  longer,  stronger,  and 
younger,  longest,  strongest,  and  youngest,  the 
g  ought  always  to  articulate  the  *.•   thus. 


younger  ought  always  to  rhyme  with  the  ter- 
mination  monger,  which  has  always  the  g 
hard,  and  articulating  the  vowel ;  and  this 
pronunciation  is  approved  by  Mr.  Nares. 
Forget,  target,  and  together,  fall  into  this 
class.     See  No.  409. 

382.  G  is  hard  before  i,  in  gibbe,  gibcat, 
gibber,  gibberish,  gibbous,  giddy,  gift,  gig,  gig, 
g/c,  giglet  (properly  giggUt,)  gUd,  gtll  (of  a 
fi:  h.)  gindet,  gimp,  gird,  girdle,  girl,  girth,  giz-> 
zard,  begin,  give,  forgive,  biggin,  piggin,  nog- 
gin ;  also  derivatives  from  nouns  or  verba 
ending  in  hard  g,  as,  druggist,  waggish,  hog- 
gish,  doggish,  sluggish,  rigging,  tagging,  &c. 

383.  G  before  y  is  generally  soft,  as  in  ele- 
gy, apology,  &c.  and  almost  in  all  words  from 
the  learned  languages ;  but  hard  in  words 
from  the  Saxon,  which  are  formed  from 
nouns  or  verbs  ending  in  ^  hard,  as,  thaggy, 
J'^ggV'  ^■"''gg.y'  '"figgy,  craggy,  scraggy,  quag- 
gy, swaggy,  dreggy,  spriggy,  twiggy,  boggy, 
foggy,  cloggy,  buggy,  muggy.  Gyve,  from 
Its  Celtic  original,  ought  to  have  the  g  hard, 
but  has  decidedly  adopted  the  soft  g. 

GN  in  the  same  SyHahle  at  the  Beginning  of  a 
Word. 

384',  TtiC  g  in  this  situation  is  always  si- 
lent, as,  gnaw,  gnash,  gnat,  gnarl,  gnomon, 
gnomcnics:  pronounced  naw,  nash,  not,  narl. 
j  nomon,  nomonics. 

!  GX  in  the  same  Syllable  at  the  End  of  a 
j  Word. 

I  385.  No  combination  of  letters  has  more 
puzzled  tlie  critics  than  this.  Two  actresses 
of  distingiushed  merit,  in  Portia,  in  the  Mer- 
chant  of  Venice,  pronounced  the  word  impugn 
differently,  and  each  found  her  advocate  in 
the  newspapers.  One  critic  affirmed,  that 
]\Iis8  Young,  by  preserving  the  sound  of  g, 
pronounced  the  word  properly ;  and  the  o- 
ther  contended,  that  Mrs.  Yates  was  more 
judicious  in  leaving  it  out.  The  former  was 
charged  with  harshness ;  the  latter,  with  mu- 
tilating the  word,  and  weakening  its  sound  : 
but  if  analogy  may  decide,  it  is  clearly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter ;  for  there  is  no  axiom  in 
our  pronunciation,  more  indisputable  than 
that  which  makes  g  silent  before  n  in  the 
same  syllable.  This  is  constantly  the  case 
in  sign,  and  all  its  compounds,  as  resign,  de- 
sign, consign,  assign ;  and  in  indign,  cotutign, 
malign,  benign  ;  all  pronounced  as  if  written 
sine,  rezine,  &c.  In  which  words  we  find  the 
vowel  t  long  and  open,  to  compensate,  as  it 
were,  for  the  suppression  of  g,  as  every  other 
word  ending  in  gn,  when  the  accent  is  on 
the  syllable,  has  a  diphthong  pronounced 
like  a  long  open  vowel,  as  arraign,  campaign, 
feign,  reign,  deign;  and  consequently,  un- 
less the  vowel  u  can  produce  some  specia! 
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privilege  which  the  other  vowels  have  not, 
we  must,  if  we  pronounce  according  to  ana- 
logy, make  the  u  in  this  situation  long,  and 
•ound  impugn,  as  if  written  impum. 

3S6.  The  same  analogy  will  oblige  us  to 
pronounce  impregn,  oppugn,  expugn,  proj^itgn, 
as  if  written  impreiie,  oppum,  expune,  pro- 
oune,  not  only  when  these  verbs  are  in  the 
mfinitive  mood,  but  in  the  preterits,  partici- 
ples, and  verbal  nouns  formed  from  them,  as 
impugned,  impugning,  and  impugner,  must  be 
pronounced  impuved,  impunlng,  and  impuncr. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  rest.  Per- 
haps it  will  gratify  a  curious  observer  of 
pronunciation  to  see  the  diversity  and  uncer- 
tainty of  our  orthoepists  in  their  notation  of 
the  words  before  us : — 

impune,         Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares,  Murray. 

Barclay  says  the  g  in  this  were)  jiid  its  d^ 
rivatives  is  mute,  but  takes  no  uotice  of 
the  quantity  of  the  u. 

impun,  Buchanan,  Kenrick,  Perrj. 

imimng,         Vf.  Johnston. 

opjyutie,         Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares,  Murray. 

oppun,  Kenrick,  Perry,  Barclay. 

sppung,        W.  Jolinston. 

^opune,       Sheridan,  Scott,  Perrj-,  Nares. 

propimg,       Barclay. 

imprene,        Nares,  Murray. 

imprln,  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Perry. 

Barclay  »xyt  the  g  is  mule,  but  tayi  no- 
thing of  the  quantity  of  the  » 

erpunCy  Sheridan,  Scott,  Narea, 

urpiin.  Perry,  Barclay. 

impuner,       Sheridan. 

istpuned,       M  urray. 

imp&nner.      Perry,  Barclay. 

jppvffner,      Sheridan. 

projmgner,   Sheridan. 

propiner,       ScotU 

propilnner.    Perry, 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  all  these  words 
ought  to  follow  the  same  fortune,  and  should 
be  pronounced  alike.  How  then  shall  be  re- 
conciled Mr.  Sheridan's  pronouncing  impugn, 
oppugn,  expugn,  and  propugn,  with  the  u 
long,  and  impregn  with  the  e  short  ?  Ken- 
rick, who  has  not  the  word  propugn,  is  con- 
sistent in  pronouncing  the  rest  with  the  vowel 
short.  The  s;une  may  be  observed  of  Scott, 
who  adopts  the  long  sound,  but  has  not  the 
word  impregn,  Mr.  Perry  gives  the  short 
sound  to  all  but  propugn,  where  he  makes 
the  «  long,  but  absurdly  makes  the  verbal 
noun  propunner  ;  and  W.  Johnston,  who  has 
only  impugn  and  oppugn,  pronounces  the 
vowel  short,  and  spells  them  impung,  and  cy>- 
pu?ig.  Barclay,  under  the  word  impung, 
says  the  g  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  is 
mute,  without  noticing  the  quantity  of  the 
vowels,  but  spells  oppugn,  oj)pun :  and  of 
impregn,  only  says  the  g  is  mute;  but  writes 
propugn,  prapung,  in  the  manner  that  W. 
Johnston  does  impugn,  and  oppugn:  but  Mr. 
Nares  observes,  that  analogy  Becins  to  re- 


quire a  similar  pronunciation  in  a'!  these 
words,  and  that  the  vowel  should  be  long, 
The  same  inconsistency  in  observable  in  Mr. 
Sheridan's  pronunciation  oi  the  verbal  nouns, 
for  he  expunges  the  g  in  impugner,  and  writes 
it  ivipu7wr,  but  preserves  it  in  oppugncr,  and 
projjugner.  Mr.  Scott  has  only  the  word 
propugner,  which  he  veiy  properly,  as  well 
as  consistently,  spells  propuner.  Mr.  Perry 
has  propunner  and  impunner,  and  Barclay 
impunner  only. — The  inconsistency  here  re- 
marked arises  from  not  attending  to  the  ana- 
I  Idgy  of  pronunciation,  which  requires  every 
verbal  noun  to  be  pronounced  exactly  like 
the  verb,  with  the  mere  addition  of  the  ter- 
mination :  thus,  siyiger  is  only  adding  er  to 
the  verb  sing,  without  suffering  the  g  to  ar- 
ticulate the  e,  as  it  does  m  finger,  and  linger, 
6i.c.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  a  signer, 
one  who  signs:  and  as  a  corroboration  of 
this  doctrine,  we  may  take  notice  that  the 
additional  er  and  est,  in  the  comparatives 
and  superlatives  of  adjectives,  make  no  al- 
teration in  the  sound  of  the  radical  word ; 
this  is  obvious  in  the  words  benigner,  benign- 
est,  &.C.  except  younger,  longer,  and  stronger. 
See  No.  381. 

3S7.  But  in  every  other  compound  where 
these  letters  occur,  the  n  articulates  the  lat- 
ter syllable,  and  g  is  heard  distinctly  in  the 
former,  as,  sig-nify,  nudig-nity,  assig-nation, 
Sic,  Some  alfected  speakers,  eitiier  ignorant 
of  the  rules  for  pronouncing  English,  or  over- 
complaisant  to  the  French,  pronounce  physi- 
\  ognomy,  cognizance,  and  recognizance,  without 
I  the  g  :  but  this  is  a  gross  violation  of  the 
I  first  principles  of  spelling.  The  only  words 
to  keep  these  spetikers  in  countenance  are, 
poignant  and  champignon,  not  long  ago  im- 
ported from  France,  and  pronounced  poiniant, 
champinion.  The  first  of  these  words  will 
probably  be  hereafter  written  without  the  g; 
while  the  latter,  confined  to  the  kitchen, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  technical,  and  allow- 
ed an  exclusive  privilege.     See  Cognizance. 

388.  Bagnio,  seignior,  seraglio,  intaglio, 
and  oglio,  pronounced  ban-yo,  seen-yar,  serai- 
yo,  intal-yo,  and  ole-yo,  may  be  considered  as 
foreign  coxcombs,  and  treated  with  civility, 
by  omitting  the  g,  while  they  do  not  pervert 
the  pronunciation  of  our  native  English 
■\vords. 

GM  in  the  same  Syllable. 

389.  What  has  been  said  of  gn  is  applica- 
ble to  gm.  We  have  but  one  word  in  the 
language  where  these  letters  end  a  word  with 
the  accent  on  it,  and  that  is  phlegm  ;  in  this 
the  g  is  always  nmte,  and  the  e,  according  to 
analogy,  ought  to  be  pronounced  long,  as  ii 
the  word  were  written  Jleme :  but  a  short 
pronunciation  of  the  e  has  generally  obtain- 
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ed,  and  we  coriimonly  near  it  flem ;  it  is 
highly  probable  Pope  pronounced  it  proper- 
ly, where  he  says — 

'•  Our  Critics  take  a  contTary  extreme  ; 

"  They  judge  wUh  furj,  but  tbey  writ*  «lth  phUgm.^ 

Bisay  tm  CriticU^Ji. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  reduce 
this  word  to  analogy,  as  some  speakers  still 
pronounce  the  e  long  :  but  in  the  compounds 
of  this  word,  as  in  those  where  gn  occur,  the 
vowel  is  shortened,  and  the  g  pronounced  as 
in  pkleg-mon,  phleg-monous,  phl-eg-matic,  and 
phleg-magogues ;  though  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  no 
reason  I  can  conceive,  sinks  the  g  in  the  last 
word.  When  these  letters  end  a  syllable  not 
under  the  accent,  the  g  is  silent,  but  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  is  shortened :  thus  paradigm, 
parapegm,  diaphragm,  apophthegm,  are  pro- 
nounced, paradim,  parapem,  diaphram,  apo- 
them, 

GH. 

390.  This  combination,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word,  drops  the  h,  as  in  ghost,  ghastly, 
ghastnets,  gherkin,  pronounced  gost,  rhym- 
uig  with  most ;  gastlt/,  gastness,  gerkin  :  but 
when  these  letters  come  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
they  form  some  of  the  greatest  anomalies  in 
our  language ;  gk,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  ge- 
nerally silent,  and  consequently  the  preced- 
ing vowel  or  diphthong  is  long,  as,  high,  nigh, 
thigh,  neigh,  weigh,inveigh,  eugh,  (the  obsolete 
way  of  spelling  yew,  a  tree,)  bough,  dough, 
though,  although,  dough,  (a  cliff^)  plough, fur-' 
lough,  ilough,X2LTahiy  place,)  through,  through- 
out, thorough,  borough,  usquebaugh,  pugh  / 

39*1.  Gh  is  frequently  pronounced  like_^  as 
laugh,  laughter,  cough,  chough,  dough,  (an  al- 
lowance in  weight,)  tlough,  (the  cast  skin  of 
a  snake  or  sore,)  enough,  rovgh,  tougn,  trough. 

392.  Gh  is  sometimes  changed  into  ck,  as 
hough,  though,  lough,  pronounced  hock,  shock, 
lock :  sometimes  we  hear  only  the  g  sounded, 
as  in  burgh,  burgher,  and  burghership. 

GHT. 

393.  Gh,  in  this  termination,  is  always 
silent,  as  fight,  night,  bought,  fought,  &c. 
The  only  exception  is  draught ;  which,  in 
poetry,  is  most  frequently  rhymed  with 
caught,  taught,  &c.  but  in  prose,  is  so  uni 
versally  pronounced  as  if  written  draft,  that 
the  poetical  sound  of  it  grows  uncouth,  and 
is  becoming  obsolete.  Draughts,  the  game, 
is  also  pronounced  drafts.  Drought  (dryness) 
ij  vulgarly  pronounced  droivth:  it  is  even 
written  80  by  Milton;  but  in  this  he  is  not 
to  be  imitated,  having  mistaken  the  analogy 
of  this  word,  as  well  as  that  oi  height,  which 
he  spells  heighth,  and  which  is  frequently  so 
pronounced  by  the  vulgar.  See  the  words 
Height  and  Drought. 


H. 


391-.  Tliis  letter  is  no  more  than  breathing 
forcibly  before  the  succeeding  vowel  is  pro- 
nounced. At  the  beginning  of  words,  it  is 
always  sounded,  except  in  heir,  heiress,  horu 
est,  honesty,  honour,  honourable,  herb,  herbage, 
hospital,  hostler,  hour,  humble,  humour,  hti- 
morous,  humorsome.  Ben  Jonson  leaves  out 
the  h  in  host,  and  classes  it  in  this  respect  with 
honest. 

395.  H  is  always  silent  after  r,  as  rhetoric, 
rhapsody,  rheum,  rheumatism,  rhinoceros, 
rhovih,  rhubarb,  myrrh,  catarrh,  and  their 
compounds. 

396.  i7  final,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  always 
silent,  as,  ah  !  hah  !  oh  I  foh  !  sirrah,  hallelur 
J  ah,  Messiah. 

397.  This  letter  is  often  sunk  after  w,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Capital,  where  we  do  not  find 
the  least  distinction  of  sound  between  while 
and  wile,  whet  and  wet,  where  and  wear. 
Trifling  as  this  difference  may  appear  at  first 
sight,  it  tends  greatly  to  weaken  and  impo- 
verish the  pronunciation,  as  well  as  sometimes 
to  confound  words  of  a  very  different  mean- 
ing. The  Saxons,  as  Dr.  Lowth  observes, 
placed  the  k  before  the  w,  as,  hvMit:  and  this 
is  certainly  its  true  place  :  for,  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  all  words  beginning  with  wh,  we 
ought  to  breathe  forcibly  before  we  pronounce 
the  w,  a^  if  the  words  were  written  hoo-at, 
hoo-ile,  Sec.  and  then  we  shall  avoid  that  fee- 
ble, cockney  pronunciation,  which  is  so  disa- 
greeable to  a  correct  ear. 

J. 

399.  J  is  pronounced  exactly  like  soft  g, 
and  is  perfectly  uniform  in  its  sound,  except 
in  the  word  kaUeluJah,  where  it  is  pronomiced 
like  y. 

K. 

399.  K  has  exactly  the  sound  of  hard  c: 
it  is  always  silent  before  n  in  the  same  sylla- 
ble, as  hiee,  kneel,  knack,  knight,  know,  knuc- 
kle, knab,  knag,  knap,  knare,  knave,  knit,  knock 
knot,  knoll. 

400.  It  has  been  a  custom  within  these 
twenty  years  to  omit  the  k  at  the  end  of 
-words  when  preceded  by  c.  This  has  intre- 
duced  a  novelty  into  the  language,  which  is 
that  of  ending  a  word  with  an  unusual  letter, 
and  is  not  only  a  blemish  in  the  face  of  it, 
but  may  possibly  produce  some  irregularity 
in  future  formatives  ;  for  mimicking  must  be 
written  with  the  k,  though  to  mimic  is  with- 
out it.  If  we  use  colic  as  a  verb,  which  is 
not  nncoinmon,  v/e  must  write  colicking  and 
co/icked  ;  and  though  physicking  and  physic^ 
ed  are  not  the  most  elegant  words,  they  are 
rot  quite  out  of  the  line  of  formation.     This 
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omission  of  k  is,  however,  too  general  to  l»c 
counteracted,  evan  by  the  authority  of  John 
son :  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  confined 
to  words  from  the  learned  languages :  and  in- 
deed, as  there  is  not  the  same  ^•ilnity  of  ap 
pearing  learned  in  the  Saxon,  as  in  the  La- 
tin and  Greek,  there  is  no  great  fear  tha 
thick  and  stick  will  lose  their  k,  though  thej 
never  had  it  in  the  original. 

L. 

401.  Ben  Jonson  says  L  melteth  in  die 
sounding,  and  is  therefore  called  a  liquid. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  the  reason  that  r 
is  called  a  liquid ;  for  no  two  letters  can,  in 
this  respect,  be  more  opposite.     See  No.  21. 

L  is  mute  in  almond,  calf,  half,  caive,  halve, 
chaldron,  falcon,  folk,  j/oit,  (better  written  j/e/i, 
with  the  /  sounded)  fusil,  halser,  malmiey, 
talmon,  salve,  talbot  (a  species  of  dog).  See 
Salve. 

402.  L  is  mute  also  between  a  and  k  ia 
the  same  syllable,  as  balk,  chalk,  talk,  stalk, 
walk. 

403.  L  IS  silent  likev/ise  between  a  and  ;; 
in  the  same  syllable,  as  alnu,  balm,  calm,  palm 
psalm,  qualm,  shalm  ;  but  when  the  m  is  de 
tached  from  the  /  by  commencing  anotbe 
syllable,  the  /  becomes  audible.  Thus,  thou  g\ 
tKe  /  is  mute  in  psalm,  palm,  it  is  always  he;irfl 
in  psal-mist,  psal-mody,  and  pal-mistry  ;  bui 
in  balmy,  and  palviy,  where  the  y  is  an  ucl 
jective  termination  of  our  own,  no  alteration 
ii  made  in  the  sound  of  the  substantive  which 
sinks  the  /.  (386.)  Calvwr  and  calmest  ought 
to  have  the^  mute,  as  they  are  only  degrees 
of  comparison  ;  and  palmer  and  palmerworm 
(except  in  the  language  of  scripture,  where 
the  /  in  palmerworm  ought  to  be  heard)  are 
only  a  sort  of  verbal  nouns,  which  never  al- 
ter the  sound  of  the  original  word,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  have  the  /  mute.  But  though 
I  is  sometimes  mute  in  the  noun  salve,  and  ii; 
the  verb  to  salve,  it  is  always  heard  in  lalve: 
(a  kind  of  plate).     See  Sai.ve. 

404.  L  ought  always  to  be  suppressed  :r, 
the  auxiliary  verbs  would,  coiUd,  should  :  it  ii 
sometimes  suppressed  in  fault  ;  but  this  sup- 
pression is  become  vulgar,  (see  the  word).  Id 
soldier,  likewise,  the  /  is  sometimes  suppres; 
sed,  and  the  word  pronounced  so-jer ;  but' 
this  is  far  from  being  the  most  correct  pro- 
nunciation :  /  ought  always  to  be  heard  in  this 
word,  and  its  compounds  soldierly,  soldiership). 

&C. 

403.  L,  preceded  by  a  mute,  and  followed 
by  e,  in  a  final  syllable,  has  an  imperfect 
lound,  which  does  not  do  much  honour  to 
our  language.  The  /,  in  this  situation,  is  nei- 
ther sounded  like  el  nor  le,  but  the  e  final  is 
suppressed,  and  the  preceding  mufe  articu- 
lates the  I,  without  either  a  preceding  or  a 


succeeding  vowel ;  so  that  tliis  sound  may  he 
called  a  monster  in  Grammar — a  sylLible 
without  a  vowel  !  This  will  easily  be  per- 
ceived m  the  words  aNe,  table,  circle,  &c. 
which  are  pronounced  as  if  written  abl,  tabl^ 
circl.  Sec.  and  in  those  still  more  Gothick  and 
uncouth  abbreviated  participial  terminations, 
peopled,  bridled,  saddled,  trifles,  gaffies,  &c. 
pronounced  pee-pFd,  bri-dTd,  sad^'d,  irTfiz, 
gaf-flz,  &c.  (359)  ii72). 

406.  This  letter  has  not  only,  like/ and  s, 
the  privilege  of  doubling  itself  at  the  end  of 
a  word,  but  it  has  an  exclusive  privilege  of 
being  double  where  they  remain  single ; 
though  by  what  right  cannot  well  be  conceiv- 
ed. Thus,  according  to  the  general  rule, 
when  a  verb  ends  in  a  single  consonant,  pre- 
ceded by  a  single  vowel,  and  the  accent  is  on 
the  last  syllable,  the  consonant  is  doubled 
when  a  participial  termination  is  added,  as  a- 
bet,  abetting,  beg,  begging,  begin,  beginning,  &c. 
but  when  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  the  verb,  the  consonant  remains  single, 
as  suffered,  suffering,  benefiting,  &c.  but  the  / 
is  doubled,  whether  the  accent  be  on  the  last 
syllable  or  not,  as  duelling,  levelling,  victual- 
ling, travelling,  traveller,  &c.  This  gross  ir- 
regularity, however,  would  not  have  been  ta- 
ken notice  of  in  this  place,  if  it  had  not  sug. 
gested  an  absurdity  in  pronunciation,  occa- 
sioned by  the  omission  of  U  Though  the 
latter  I  is  useless  in  traveller,  victualler,  &c.  it 
is  not  so  in  controller :  for  as  //  is  a  mark  of 
the  deep  broad  sound  of  «  in  ball,  tall,  all,  &c. 
(84)  so  the  same  letters  are  the  sign  of  the 
long  open  sound  of  o  in  boll  (a  round  stalk  of 
a  plant),  to  joU,  noil,  (the  head,)  knoll,  (a  little 
hill,)  poll,  clodpoU,  roll,  scroll,  droll,  troll, 
stroll,  toll :  for  which  reason,  leaving  out  one 
I  in  bethral,  catcal,  jniscal,  overfal,  forestal, 
reinstal,  downfal,  withal,  control,  and  unrol, 
as  we  find  them  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  is 
an  omission  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
sound  of  the  words ;  for  as  the  pronunciation 
sometimes  alters  the  spelling,  so  the  spelling 
sometimes  alters  the  pronunciation.*  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  some  speakers,  chiefly  the 
natives  of  Ireland,  inclined  to  give  the  a  its 
middle  sound,  to  words  commencing  with  al, 
followed  by  another  consonant,  because  they 
do  not  see  the  U  in  the  all  with  which  these 
words  are  compounded  .  thus  we  sometimes 
hear  Almighty,  albeit,  so  pronounced  as  to 
make  their  first  syllable  rhyme  with  the  first 
of  al-ly,  vaUey,  and  extol  is  pronounced  by 
the  Scotch  so  as  to  rhyme  with  coal ;  and 
with  just  as  much  reason  as  we  pronounce 
control  in  the  same  manner.  For  though 
compounds  may,  in  some  cases,  be  allowed 

Thi»  omiMioo  of  th»  letter  L,  I  »«e,  hai  been  recnSed  In  the  last 
sutrto  eOltlon  of  Johnion's  Dictionary  i  and  It  would  have  \ivm  wi-U 
U  the  Editors  had  •cknovlodged  their  obliKalloiu,  and  cxtcudol  tbcil 
^&ondaUor.£  to  ttM  moii  CociK*  and  wtverai  oshois. 
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to  drop  sukch  letters  of  their  simples,  as  either  |  and  concremaiion  have  the  first  syllable  ■jro-' 

are  not  necessary  to  the  sound,  as  in  Christ-  [nounced  as  if  written  cong. 

.  „,  ,„;,»»,«•  .^^ooiki,,  i^„,j  tr.  ..  ,.r,.^««  ^...,         .j,09^  Jt  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  notice, 


mat ;  or  might  possibly  lead  to  a  wrong  one, 
as  in  RecoTicileable  ;  (which  see)  yet  where, 
by  omitting  a  letter,  the  sound  may  be  alter- 
ed, the  omission  is  pernicious  and  absurd  (8-t). 
The  same  observations  might  be  extended  to 
the  numerous  termination/w//,  where,  in  com- 
pounds, one  /  is  omitted,  though  nothing  can 
be  more  certain,  than  that  ful,  with  a  single 
/,  has  not  the  same  sound  as  when  this  letter 
is  doubled ;  for  who  could  suppose,  without 
being  used  to  the  absurdity,  that /«//??/  should 
stand  iorfuUfill:  but  this  abbreviation  is  too 
inveterate  and  extensive  to  afford  any  hope, 
that  the  great  arbiters  of  orthography,  the 
printers,  will  ever  submit  to  the  additional 
trouble  of  putting  another  /. 

M. 

407.  M  preserves  its  sound  in  every  word, 
except  comptroller  ;  compt  and  accompt  are 
now  universally  written  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced, count  and  account ;  and  though 
m  and  p  are  preserved  to  the  eye  in  the 
officer  called  a  comptroller,  the  word  is  pro- 
nounced exactly  like  the  noun  controller,  one 
who  controls. 

N. 

408.  N  has  two  sounds;  the  one  simple 
and  pure,  as  in  man,  net,  &c.  the  other  com- 
pounded and  mixed,  as  in  hang,  thank,  &c. 
The  latter  sound  is  heard  when  it  is  followed 
by  the  sharp  or  flat  guttural  mutes,  g  hard, 
or  k  ;  or  its  representatives,  c  hard,  qu  or  x : 
but  it  may  be  observed,  that  so  prone  is  our 
language  to  the  flat  mutes,  that  when  n  is 
followed  by  k,  or  its  representatives,  the  flat 
mute  g  seems  interposed  between  them  :  thus 
thank,  banquet,  anxious,  are  pronounced  as  if 
written,  not  than-k,  ban-quet,  an-xious,  but 
thangk,  bangkquet,  angkshus,  But  this  coali- 
tion of  the  sound  of  n  and  g,  or  hard  c,  is 
only  when  the  accent  is  on  them ;  for  when 
the  g  or  hard  c  articulates  the  accented  syl- 
lable, the  n  becomes  pure :  thus,  though  con- 
gress  and  congregate,  are  pronounced  as  if 
written  cong-gress  and  cong-gregate,  yet  the 
first  syllable  of  congratulate  and  congressive, 
ought  to  be  pronounced  without  the  ringing 
sound  of  71,  and  exactly  like  the  same  sylla- 
ble in  contrary.  The  same  difference  may 
be  observed  in  the  words  concourse  and  eon- 
cur  ;  the  first  word,  which  has  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  is  pronounced  as  if  written 
cong-course  ;  and  the  last,  which  has  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable,  with  n  pure.  It 
must,  however,  be  carefully  observed,  that 
the  secondary  accent  has  the  same  power  of 
melting  the  n  into  the  succeeding  hard  g  or 


that  when  n  is  followed  by  k,  the  k  has 
finished  or  complete  sound,  as  in  link,  thinA^ 
&c.  but  when  n  is  followed  by  hixrd  g,  the  g 
has  an  unfinished  or  imperfect  sound,  as  in 
huTig,  bang,  &c.  where  we  may  observe  the 
tongue  to  rest  upon  the  palate  in  the  sound 
of  g;  but  when  this  letter  is  carried  off  to  ar- 
ticulate another  syllable,  its  sound  is  com- 
pleted, as  in  anger  and  Bangor  (the  name  of 
a  town,)  where  the  sound  of  g  may  be  per- 
ceived to  be  very  different  from   the  noun 
hanger,  (a  sword,)  and  batiger  (one  who  beats 
or  bangs).     This  perfect  sound  of  g  is  heard 
in  all  simples,  as,  anger,  angle,  Jinger,  linger, 
conger,  anguish,  languish,  distinguish,  extin- 
guish, unguent:  but  in  words  derived  from 
verbs  or  adjectives,  ending  in  ng,  the  g  con- 
tinues imperfect,  as  it  was  in  them.     Thus,  a 
singer  (one  who  sings,)  does  not  finish  the  g  j 
like  finger,  but  is  merely  er  added  to  sing :  \ 
the  same  may  be  observed  of  sing-ing,  bring, 
ing,  and  hanging.     So  adjectives,  formed  by 
the  additon  of  y,  have  the  imperfect  sound  of 
g,  as  in  the  original  word:    thus  springy, 
stringy,  dungy,  and  wingy,  are  only  the  sound  j 
of  e  added  to  spring,  string,  dung,  and  wing; 
but  the  comparative  and  superlative  adjec-  I 
tives,  longer,  stronger,  and  younger ;  longest,  \ 
strongest,  and  youngest,  have  the  g  hard  and  ' 
perfectly   sounded,    as   if  written   long-ger,  j 
strong-ger,  young-ger,  &c.  where  the  g  is  hard,  : 
as  infijiger,  linger,  &c.     And  it  may  be  look-  j 
ed  upon  as  a  general  rule,  that  nouns,  adjec- 
tives, or  verbs,  do  not  alter  their  original  j 
sound  upon  taking  an  additional  syllable.    In  j 
these  three  words,  therefore,  the  Irish  pro-  ' 
iiounce  more  agreeably  to  analogy  than  the 
Enghsh ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  do  not 
articulate  the  g.  (381.) 

410.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  these  ' 
letters  as  they  are  heard  under  the  accent ; 
but  when  they  are  unaccented  in  the  parti- 
cipial termination  ing,  they  are  fi-equently  a 
cause  of  embarrassment  to  speakers  who  de- 
sire to  pronounce  correctly.  We  are  told, 
even  by  teachers  of  English,  that  ing,  in  the 
words  singing,  bringing,  and  simnging,  must  ■ 
be  pronounced  with  the  ringing  sound,  which 
is  heard  when  the  accent  is  on  these  letters, 
in  king,  ding,  and  swing,  and  not  as  if  written 
without  the  g,  as,  singin,  bringin,  swingin. 
No  one  can  be  a  greater  advocate  than  I  am 
for  the  strictest  adherence  to  orthography, 
as  long  as  the  public  pronunciation  pays  the 
least  attention  to  it ;  but  when  I  find  lettei-s 
given  up  by  the  public,  with  respect  to  sound, 
I  then  consider  them  as  cyphers ;  and,  if  my 
observation  do  not  greatly  fail  me,  I  can 


as  tne  primary  (522)  :  thus  congregation  \  sert,  that  our  best  speakers  do  not  invariably 
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pronounce  tlie  participial  big,  so  as  to  rlijine  phthisis,  phthisic,  and  phthisical.  In  sapphire 
\rlth  sing,  king,  and  ring.  Indeed,  a  very  ob-  the  first  p  slides  into  ph,  by  an  accentual  co- 
vious  exception  seems  to  offer  itself  in  those  alition  of  similar  letters,  very  agreeable  to  s- 
verbs  that  end  in  these  letters,  as  a  repetition  nalogy.     See  Exaggerate. 


■f  the  ringing  sound  in  successive  syllables . 
v/ould  produce  a  tautophony  (see  the  word,) 
.md  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  ear ;  and 


i\i.  Q  has  alv/avs  the  sound  of  k:  it  Is 


therefore,  instead  of  si7iging,  bringing,  and  constantly  followed' by  k,  pronounced  like  u; 
flinging,  our  best  speakers  are  heard  to  pro-  and  its  general  sound"  is  heard  in  quad,  quill, 
nounce  sing-in,  bring-in,  and  fling-m  ;  and  queen,  &c.  pronounced  kwack,  hvUl,  hteen, 
for  the  very  same  reason  that  we  exclude  the  &c.  That  the  u  subjoined  to  this  letter  has 
ringing  sound  in  these  words,  we  ought  to  ad-  really  the  power  of  w,  may  be  observed  in 
mit  it  when  the  verb  ends  with  in,  for  if,  in-  the  generality  of  words  where  a  succeeds; 
stead  of  sinning,  pinning,  and  beginning,  we  for  we  find  the  vowel  go  into  the  broad  sound 
should  pronounce  sin-niii,  pin-nin,  and  begin- '  in  quart,  quarrel,  quantity.  Sec.  as  much  as  in 
mn,  we  should  fall  into  the  same  disgusting  i^ar,  warrant,  luant.  Sic.  (83.)     But  it  must 


repetition  as  in  the  former  case.  The  parti 
cipial  ing,  therefore,  ought  always  to  have  its 
ringing  sound,  except  in  those  words  formed 
from  verbs  in  this  termination  ;  for  writing, 
reading,  and  speaking,  are  certainly  prefera- 
ble to  writin,  readin,  and  speakin,  wherever 


be  carefully  noted,  that  thiti  broad  sound  is 
only  heard  under  the  accent;  when  the  a, 
preceded  by  qu,  is  not  accented,  it  has  the 
sound  of  every  other  accented  a  in  the  lan- 
guiige.  (92.)  Thus  the  a  in  quarter,  quarrel, 
quadrant,  8zc.    because  it  has  the  accent,  is 


the  pronunciation  has  the  least  degree  of  broad :  the  same  may  be  observed  when  the 


precision  or  solemnity. 


i  accent  is  secondary  only,  (522)  (527,)  as  in 


4.11.  iV  is  mute  when  it  ends  a  syWzhle,  quadragesimal,  qua'drisyllabk,  &c.  but  when 
and  is  preceded  by  /  or  m,  as,  kiln,  hymn, '  the  accent  is  on  the  succeeding  syllable,  as 
limn,  solemn,  column,  autumn,  condemn,  con-  _  in  qua-dratick,  qua-dr angular,  &c.  the  a  goes 
temn.  In  hym-ning,  and  lim-ning,  the  n  is  j  into  the  obscure  sound  approaching  to  the 
generally  pronounced,  and  sometimes,  in  very ,  Italian  a.   92.; 

solemn  speaking,  in  condem-niTtg  and  contem-  j  415.  As  a  great  number  of  words,  derived 
nino;  but,  in  both  cases,  contrary  to  analogy,  from  the  French,  have  these  letters  in  them, 
which  forbids  any  sound  in  the  participle  according  to  our  usual  complaisance  for  that 
that  was  not  in  the  verb.  (381.)  I  language,  we  adopt  the  French  pronuncis/- 

p  tion:  thus  in  coquet,  doquet,  etiquette,  mas- 

\qzierade,  harlequin,  oblique,  antique,  opaque, 

412.  This  letter  is  mute  before  *  and  t  at  \  pique,  piquant,  piquet,  burlesque,  grotesque, 
the  beginning  ot  words,  psalm,  psalmist,  psal-  [  casque,  mosque,  quadrille,  quatercousin,  the  qu 
mody,  psalmography,  psalter,  psaltery;  the  is  pronounced  like  ^.  Quoif  and  quoit  ougjtit 
prefix  pseudo,  signifying  false,  as,  pseudogra-  to  be  written  and  pronounced  coif,  coit.  Pa- 
phy,  pseudology,  and  the  interjection  pshaw  !  \  quet,  laquey,  chequer,  and  risque,  have  been  very 
To  these  we  may  add  ptisan,  ptyalism,  ptys- '  properly  spelled  by  Johnson  as  they  are  pro- 


magogue.  It  is  mute  in  the  middle  of  words  be- 
tween m  and  t,  in  empty,  sempstress,  perempto- 
ry, sumptuous,  presumptuous,  redemption,  ex- 


nounced  packet,  lackey,  checker,  and  risk 
Quoth  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  «,  as  if 
written  kwuth,  and  therefore  is  not  irregular. 


emption,  and  raspberry.  lncupboarditcoa\es-\  Liquor  and  harlequin  always  lose  the  u,  and 
ces  with  and  falls  into.its  flat  sound  6,  as  if  writ-  congwer,  conquerable,  and  conqueror,  some- 
ten  cubboard.  It  is  mute  in  a  final  syllable  j  times,  particularly  on  the  stage.  T.his  dcvia- 
between  the  same  letters,  as,  tempt,  attempt,  \  tion,  however,  seems  not  to  have  gone  be- 
contempt,  exempt,  prompt,  accompt.  In  re- !  yomi  recovery  ;  and  conquest  h  st\l\  regular- 
ceipt  it  is  mute  between  i  and  t,  and  in  the'ly  pronounced  congkivest.  Quote  and  quota- 
military  corps  (a  body  of  troops)  both  p  and  tion  are  perfectly  regular,  and  ought  never 
t  are  mute,  as  custom  has  acquiesced  in  the 'to  be  pronounced  as  some  do,  cote  and  cotci- 
French  pronunciation  of  most  military  terms,  j  tion.      Cirque,  contracted  from   circus,  and 

'  cinque,  cinquefoil,  cinque-ports,  cinque-spotted, 

""•  are  pronounced  sirk  and  sink :  and  critique, 

413.  Ph  is  generally  pronounced  like/,  as  'when  we  mean  a  criticism,  to  distinguish  it 

In  philosophy,  phantom,  &c.     In  nephew  and; from  critick,  is^ pronounced  crijeek,  rhyming 


Stephen  it  has  the  sound  of  v.     In  diphthong  i  with  speak. 
and  triphthong  the  sound  of  p  only  is  heard  ; 
and  the  h  is  mute  likewise  m  naphtha,  oph- 
Lhalmick,  &c.      In  apophthegm  both  letters 


See  Quoit  and  Qmotation. 
P. 


416.  This  letter  is  never  silent,   but  its 
are  dropped.     The  same  may  be  observed  of; sound  is  Bometimes  transposed.     In  a  final 
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onaccented  syllable,  terminating  with  r^,  thej 
r  is  pronounced  after  the  e,  as  acre,  lucre,  sa- 
bre, fibre,  ochre,  eagre,  viaugre,  sepnichre, 
theatre,  spvctre,  metre,  petre,  mitre,  nitre,  an- 
ire,  lustre,  accoutre,  massacre;  to  which  we 
may  add,  centre  and  sceptre  ;  sometimes 
written  center  and  scepter  ;  but,  in  my  opi- 
nion, very  improperly,  as  this  peculiarity  is 
fixed,  and  easily  understood ;  while  reducing 
meagre'  to  meager  disturbs  the  rule,  and  adds 
another  anomaly  to  our  pronunciation,  by 
making  the  g  hard  before  e.  (98.) 

417.  The  same  transposition  of  r  is  always 
perceived  in  the  pronunciation  of  apron  and 
iron;  and  often  in  that  o? citron  and  saffron, 
as  if  written  apurn,  iurn,  citurn,  saffum  ;  nor 
do  I  think  the  two  first  can  be  pronounced 
otherwise  without  a  disagreeable  stiffness  ; 
but  the  two  last  may  preserve  the  r  before 
the  vowel  with  great  propriety.  Children 
and  hundred  have  slid  into  this  analogj-,  when 
used  colloquially,  but  preserve  the  r  before 
ihe  e  in  solemn  spealcing, 

418.  As  this  letter  is  but  ajar  of  the  tongue, 
sometimes  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
sometimes  at  the  orifice  of  the  throat,  it  is 
the  most  imperfect  of  all  the  consonants ; 
and,  as  its  formation  is  so  indefinite,  no  won- 
der, wnpn  it  is  not  under  the  accent,  that  the 
vowpis  which  precede  it  should  be  so  indefi- 
nite m  their  sounds,  as  we  may  perceive  in 
the  words  friar,  Her,  elixir,  nadir,  mayor, 
martyr,  which,  with  respect  to  sound,  might 
be  written  friur,  liur,  elixur,  nadur,  mayur, 
martur.  (98.)  "  These  inaccuracies  in  pro- 
nunciation," says  an  ingenious  writer,  "  we 
seem  to  have  derived  from  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors. Dr,  Hicks  observes  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  his  Saxon  Grammar,  that '  Compara- 
tiva  apud  eos  (Anglo-Saxonas)  indifferenter 
exeunt  in  ar,  cer,  er,  ir,  or,  ur,  yr  ;  et  Super- 
lativa  in  ast,  cest,  est,  ist,  ost,  ust,  yst ;  parti- 
cipia  praesentis  temporis  in  and,  cend,  end,  ind, 
ond,  und,  ynd :  prseteriti  vero  in  ad,  ted,  id, 
od,  ud,  yd;  pro  vario  scilicet  vel  asvi  vel  loci 
dialecto.'  Upon  various  other  occasions  al- 
so they  used  two  or  more  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs indifferently ;  and  this  not  always 
firom  difference  of  age  or  place,  because  these 
variations  are  frequently  found  in  the  same 
page.  This  will  account  for  the  difference 
between  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of 
such  anomalous  words  as  busy  and  bury,  now 
pronounced  as  if  written  Ifisy  and  bery  (the  i 
and  e  having  their  common  short  sound),  and 
formerly  spelt  indifferently  with  e,  u,  or  3/." 
Essay  on  the  Harmony  of  Language.  Rob- 
son,  1774. 

4 1 9.  There  is  a  distinction  in  the  sound  of 
?his  letter,  scarcely  ever  noticed  by  any  of 
our  writers  on  the  subject,  which  is  in  my 
Opinion  of  no  small  importance ;  and  that  is. 


the  rough  and  smooth  r.     Ben  Jonson,  in 

liis  Grammar,  says  it  is  sounded  firm  in  tlie 
beginning  of  words,  and  more  liquid  in  the 
mid<lle  and  ends,  as  in  rarer,  riper  ;  and  so 
in  the  Latin.  The  rough  r  is  formed  by  jar- 
ring the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  o' 
the  mouth  near  the  fore  teeth :  the  smooth 
r  is  a  vibration  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue, 
near  the  root,  against  the  inward  region  of 
the  palate,  near  the  entrance  of  the  throat. 
This  letter  r  is  that  which  marks  the  pronun- 
ciation of  England,  and  the  former  that  of 
Ireland.  In  England,  and  particularly  in 
London,  the  r  in  lard,  bard,  card,  regard,  &:c. 
is  pronounced  so  much  in  the  throat  as  to 
be  little  more  than  the  middle  or  Italian  a, 
lengthened  into  load,  baad,  caad,  regaad ; 
while  in  Ireland  the  r,  in  these  words,  is 
pronounced  with  so  strong  ajar  of  the  tongue 
against  the  fore-part  of  the  palate,  and  ac- 
companied with  such  an  aspiration,  or  strong 
breathing,  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  as 
to  produce  that  harshness  we  call  the  Irish 
accent.  But  if  this  letter  is  too  forcibly  pro- 
nounced in  Ireland,  it  is  often  too  feebly 
sounded  in  England,  and  particularly  in  Lon- 
don, where  it  is  sometimes  entirely  sunk; 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  observation, 
that,  provided  we  avoid  a  too  forcible  pro- 
nunciation of  the  r,  when  it  ends  a  word,  or 
is  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  sylla- 
ble, we  may  give  as  much  force  as  we  please 
to  this  letter,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  with- 
out producing  any  harshness  to  the  ear :  thus 
Rovie,  river,  rage,  may  have  the  r  as  forcible 
as  in  Ireland  ;  but  bar,  hard,  card,  hard,  &c 
must  have  it  nearly  as  in  London. 


420.  As  the  former  letter  was  ajar,  this  is 
a  hiss ;  but  a  hiss  which  forms  a  much  more 
definite  and  complete  consonant  than  the 
other.  This  consonant,  like  the  other  mutes, 
has  a  sharp  and  a  flat  sound ;  the  sharp  sound 
is  heard  in  the  name  of  the  letter,  and  in  the 
words  same,  sin,  this  ;  the  flat  sound  is  that 
of  z,  heard  in  is,  his,  was :  and  these  two 
sounds,  accompanied  by  the  aspirate,  or  h, 
form  all  the  varieties  found  under  this  letter 
(41.) 

421.  S  has  always  its  sharp  hissing  sound 
at  the  beginning  of  words,  as,  soon,  sin,  &c. 
and  when  it  immediately  follows  any  of  tho 
sharp  mutes,  f,  k,  p,  t,  as,  scoffs,  blocks,  hips, 
pits,  or  when  it  is  added  to  the  mute  e  after 
any  of  these  letters,  as,  strifes,  fiakcs,  pipes, 
mites. 

422.  S  is  sharp  and  hissing  at  the  end  of 
the  monosyllables,  yes,  tins,  us,  thus,  gas  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  words  of  two  or  more  syllables, 
if  it  be  preceded  by  any  of  the  vowels  but  e, 
and  forms  a  distinct  syllable  :  thus  et  inpipeg 
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a:id  mites  do  not  form  a  distinct  syllable  ;  and 
as  they  are  prect  ded  by  a  sharp  mute,  the  s 
is  sharp  likewise :  but  in  prices  these  letters 
form  a  syllable,  and  the  s  is  pronounced  like 
s,  according  to  the  general  rule. 

423.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are, 
the  words  as,  wh  7eas,  has,  his,  was :  for  bias, 
dowlas.  Atlas,  vietropolis,  basis,  chaos,  tripos, 
pits,  chorus,  Cyprus,  &c.  have  the  final  *  pro- 
nounced sharp  and  hissing. 

424.  Agreeably  to  this  rule,  the  numerous 
terminations  in  mis,  as,  pious,  superfluous,  &c. 
have  the  s  sharp,  and  are  pronounced  exactly 
like  the  pronoun  us  ;  and  every  double  *  in 
the  language  is  pronounced  in  the  same  man- 
ner, except  in  the  words  dissolve, possess,  and 
their  compounds  ;  scissors,  hvsst/,  and  hussar. 

425.  S  in  the  inseparable  preposition  dis, 
v/hen  either  t  e  primary  or  secondary  accent 
is  on  it,  (522,)  is  always  pronounced  sharp 
and  hissing :  the  word  dismal,  which  seems 
to  be  an  exception,  is  not  so  in  reality  ;  for, 
in  this  word  dis  is  not  a  preposition :  thus 
dissolute,  dissonant,  &c.  with  the  primary  ac- 
cent on  dis  ;  and  duability,  disagree,  &c.  with 
the  secondary  accent  on  the  same  lettera, 
have  the  s  sharp  and  hissing ;  but  when  the 
accent  is  on  e  second  syllable,  the  s  is  either 
sharp  or  flat,  as  it  is  followed  either  by  a 
vowel,  or  a  sharp  or  flat  consonant :  thus  dis- 
able, disaster,  disease,  disinterested,  dishonest, 
disorder,  disuse,  have  all  of  them  the  s  \n  dis 
fiat  like  z,  bee  use  the  accent  is  not  on  it, 
and  a  vowel  begins  the  next  syllable ;  but 
discredit,  disfavour,  diskindness,  dispense,  dis- 
taste, have  the  s  sharp  and  hissing,  because  a 
sharp  consonant  begins  the  succeeding  ac- 
cented syllable ;  and  disband,  disdain,  disgrace, 
disjoin,  disvalue,  have  the  *  fiat  like  z,  because 
they  are  succeeded  by  a  flat  consonant  in  the 
same  situation.  (435.) 

426.  S,  in  the  inseparable  preposition  viis, 
is  always  sharp  and  hissing,  whether  the  ac- 
cent be  on  it  or  not ;  or  whether  it  be  fol- 
lowed either  by  a  vowel,  or  a  sharp  or  flat 
consonant,  as  miscreant,  misaim,  misapply, 
misorder,  mtsu*e,  mishegot,  misdeem,  misgovern, 
&c.     See  the  prefix  Mis. 

427.  S,  followed  by  e  in  the  final  syllable 
of  adjectives,  is  always  sharp  and  hissing,  as, 
base,  obese,  precise,  concise,  globose,  verbose, 
morbose,  pulicose.  tenebricose,  corticose,  ocose, 
clcose,  rugose,  desidiose,  close,  siliculose,  calcu- 
lose,  tumutosc,  animose,  vsTienose,  arenose,  sili- 
ginose,  criiwse,  loose  opcrose,  morose,  edema- 
lose,  comatose,  acetase,  aquosc,  siliquose,  actu- 
ose,  diffuse,  profim-  occluse,  recluse,  abstruse, 
obtuse,  except  wise  and  otherguise,  and  the 
pronominal  adjecti  es  these  and  those. 

428.  S,  in  the  ad'ective  termination  sive,  is 
always  sharp  and  hissing,  as,  suasive,  persua- 
irlve,  astuasive,  dissuasive,  adhesive,  cohesive, 
deriiive,  jarecisive,  indtive,  derisive,  cicattisive, 


visive,  pUtiisive,  abusive,  diffuriae,  infusive,  hn. 
elusive,  conclusive,  exclusive,  elusive,  delusive 
prelusive,  allusive,  illusive,  collusive,  amusive, 
obtrusive,  &c. 

429.  S,  in  the  adjectives  ending  in  sory,  h 
always  sharp  and  hissing,  as,  suasory,  persua' 
sory,  decisory,  derisory,  delusory,  &c. 

430.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  »  in 
the  adjectives  ending  in  some,  as,  troublesome, 
&c.  and  substantives  in  osity,  generosity,  &c 

431.  Se,  preceded  by  tlie  liquids  /,  n,  or  r, 
has  the  s  sharp  and  hissing,  as,  pulse,  appulse, 
dense,  tense,  intense,  sense,  verse,  adverse,  &c 
except  cleanse. 

S  pronounced  like  Z. 

432.  8  has  always  its  flat  buzzing  sound, 
as  it  may  be  called,  when  it  immediately  fol- 
lows any  of  the  flat  mutes,  b,  d,  g  hard,  or  o, 
as,  ni«,  heads,  rags,  sieves,  (24.) 

433.  S  is  pronounced  like  z,  when  it  forms 
an  additional  syllable  veith  e  before  it,  in  the 

f)lural8  of  nouns,  and  the  third  person  singu- 
ar  of  verbs ;  even  though  the  singulars  and 
first  persons  end  in  sharp  hissing  sounds,  as, 
asses,  riches,  cages,  boxes,  &c.  thus  prices  and 
prizes,  have  both  the  final  s  flat,  though  the 
preceding  mute  in  the  first  word  is  sharp 
(422.) 

434.  As  s  is  hissing,  when  preceded  by  a 
liquid,  and  followed  by  e  mute,  as,  transe, 
tense,  &c.  so  when  it  follows  any  of  the  li- 
quids without  the  e,  it  is  pronounced  like  z, 
as,  morals,  means,  seems,  hers.  In  the  same 
analogy,  when  <  comes  before  any  of  the  li- 
quids, it  has  the  sound  of  z,  as,  cosmetic,  dis- 
mal, pismire,  chasm,  prism,  theism,  schism,  and 
all  polysyllables  ending  in  asm,  ism,  osm,  o? 
ysm,  as,  enthusiasm,  Judaism,  microcosm,  parox' 
ysm,  &c. 

435  S,  in  the  preposition  dis,  is  either  sharp 
or  flat,  as  it  is  accented  or  unaccented,  as  ex- 
plained above;  but  it  ought  always  to  bo 
pronounced  like  z,  when  it  is  not  under  the  ac- 
cent, and  is  followed  by  a  flat  mute,  a  liquid, 
or  a  vowel,  as  disable,  disease,  disorder,  disuse, 
disband,  disdain,  disgrace,  disvalue,  disjoin,  dis- 
like, dislodge,  dismay,  dismember,  dismount,  dis- 
miss, disnatured,  disrattk,  disrelish,  disrobe. 
(425.)  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  those  orthoepists 
who  have  copied  him,  seem  to  have  totally 
overlooked  this  tendency  in  the  liquids  to 
convert  the  *  to  z  when  this  letter  ends  the 
first  syllable  without  the  accent,  and  the  li- 
quids begin  the  second  syllable  with  it. 

436.  S  is  pronounced  like  z,  in  the  mono- 
syllables as,  is,  his,  was,  these,  those,  and  in 
all  plurals  whose  singulars  end  in  a  vowel,  or 
a  vowel  followed  by  e  mute,  as  commas,  ope- 
ras, shoes,  aloes,  dues,  and  consequently  when 
it  follows  the  w  or  y,  in  the  plurals  of  nouns, 
or  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs,  at  waytt 
belrat/s,  newt,  ri'-iL-x,  Sf. 
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437.  Some  verbs  ending  in  se  have  the  5 
like  z,  to  distinguish  them  ijrom  nouns  or  ad- 
jectives of  the  same  form. 
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N'ouni  Verbs.  Noun*.  Verbs. 

grease to  grease      excuse o,..to  excu:,e 

close to  close         refuse to  refuse 

house to  house        diffuse to  diffuse 

mouse to  mouse       use to  use 

louse .to  /oiiiff  rise „..to  rise 

abuse to  abuse         premise to  prernise. 

438.  S;/  and  sey,  at  the  end  of  words,  have 
the  s  pronounced  like  z,  if  it  has  a  vowel  be- 
fore it,  with  the  accent  on  it,  as  easy,  greasy, 
queasy,  cheesy,  daisy,  misy,  rosy,  causey,  noisy; 
but  if  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate 
syllable,  the  3  is  sharp,  as  heresy,  poesy,  &:c. 
if  a  sharp  mute  precede,  the  *  is  sharp,  as 
tricksy,  tipsy  ;  if  a  liquid  precede,  and  the 
accent  is  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  the  s  is 
flat,  as  palsy,  Jlimsy,  clumsy,  pamy,  tansy, 
phrensy,  quinsy,  tolsey,  whinisey,  malmsey,  jer- 
sey, kersey.  Pursy  has  the  «  sharp  and 
hissing  from  its  relation  to  purse,  and  min- 
strelsey  and  controversy  have  the  antepenul- 
timate and  pre-antepenultimate  accent :  thus 
we  see  why  busy,  bousy,  lousy,  and  drowsy, 
have  the  s  like  z,  znA  jealousy,  the  sharp  his- 
sing t. 

439.  S,  in  the  termination  sible,  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  vowel,  is  pronounced  like  z,  as 
persuasible,  risible,  vitiile,  divisible,  infusible, 
conclusible ;  but  if  a  liquid  consonant  pre- 
cede the  s,  the  *  then  becomes  sharp  and  his- 
sing, as  sensible,  responsible,  fensible,  reversi- 
ble, &c. 

440.  S,  in  the  terminations  sary  and  son/, 
is  sharp  and  hissing,  as  dispensary,  adversary, 
tuasory,  permasory,  decisory,  incisory,  deriso- 
ry, depulsory,  compulsory,  incensory,  compen- 
sory,  suspensory,  sensory,  responsory,  cursoru, 
discursory,  lusory,  elusory,  delusory,  Uluscry, 
coUusory.  Rosary  and  misery,  which  have 
the  *  like  z,  are  the  only  exceptions. 

441.  S,  in  the  termination  ise,  is  pronoun- 
ced like  z,  except  in  the  adjectives  before 
mentioned,  and  a  few  substantives,  such  as 
paradise,  anise,  rise,  grise,  verdigrise,  mortise, 
travise. 

4-12.  S,  in  the  termination  sal  and  sel, 
when  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  pronounced 
like  z,  as,  nasal,  ousel,  housel,  nousel,  reprisal, 
proposal,  refusal,  and  sharp  and  hissing  when 
preceded  by  a  consonant,  as,  mensal,  u7iiver- 
sal,  &c. 

1'43.  S,  in  the  termination  5071,  sen,  and 
sin,  is  pronounced  like  z,  as,  reason,  season, 
treason,  cargason,  diapason,  orison^  benison, 
venison,  denison,foison,  poison,  prison,  damson, 
cxiriison,  chosen,  resin,  rosin,  raisin,  cousin. 
But  the  *  in  mason,  bason,  garrison,  capari- 
son, comparison,  parson,  and  person,  is  sharp 
and  hissing.  (170.) 

444.  S,  after  the  inseparable  prepositions 
Tif  and  pro,  is  sharp,  as  in  presage,  prexide. 


presiJial,  preseance,  presension,  prosecute, 
prosecution,  prosody,  prosojiopcia ;  but  flat 
like  z  in  presence,  president,  presidency,  pre- 
sume,  presumptive,  presumption:  but  where 
the  pre  is  prefixed  to  a  word  which  is  signi- 
ficant when  alone,  the  s  is  always  sharp,  as, 
presuppose,  pre-surmise,  &c, 

'l-iS.  S,  after  the  inseparable  preposition 
re,  is  almost  always  pronounced  like  z,  as, 
resemble,  resent,  resentment,  reserve,  reserva- 
tion, reservoir,  rosidue,  resident,  residentiary, 
reside,  resign,  resignment,  resignation,  resili- 
ence, resiliency,  resilition,  resign,  rcsist,^resist' 
ance,  resolve,  resolution,  resolute,  result,  re- 
sume, resumption,  resurrection. 

446.  S  is  sharp  after  re  in  resuscitation,  re- 
supination,  &c.  and  when  the  word  added  to 
it  is  significant  by  itself,  as,  research,  resiege, 
reseat,  resurvey.  Thus  to  resign,  with  the  s 
like  z,  signifies  to  yield  up ;  but  to  re-sigri, 
to  sign  again,  has  the  s  sharp,  as  in  sign :  so 
to  resound,  to  reverberate,  has  the  *  like  z  ; 
but  to  re-sound,  to  sound  again,  has  the  s 
sharp  and  hissing. 

447.  Thus  we  see,  after  pursuing  this  let- 
ter through  ail  its  combinations,  how  difficult 
it  often  is  to  decide  by  analogy,  when  we  ara 
to  pronounce  it  sharp  and  hissing,  and  when 
flat  like  z.  In  many  cases  it  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance :  in  others,  it  is  the  distinctive  mark 
of  a  vulgjir  or  a  polite  pronunciation.  Thui 
design  is  never  heard  with  the  a  like  z,  but  a- 
mong  the  lowest  order  of  the  people ;  and  yet 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  from  analogy  that 
we  should  not  pronounce  it  in  this  manner, 
as  well  as  in  resign;  the  same  may  be  observed 
of  preside  and  desist,  which  have  the  s  sharp 
and  hissing;  and  reside  and  resist,  where  the 
same  letter  is  pronounced  like  z.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  re  has  the  s  like 
z  after  it  more  regularly  than  any  other  of 
the  prefixes. 

448.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  wortny  of  obser- 
vation, that  though  s  becomes  sharp  or  flat, 
as  it  is  followed  by  a  sharp  or  flat  consonant, 
or  a  liquid,  as,  cosmetic,  disjnal,  disband,  dis- 
turb, &c.  yet  if  it  follows  a  liquid  or  a  flat 
consonant,  except  in  the  same  syllable,  it  is 
generally  sharp.  Thus  the  s  in  tubs,  suds, 
&c.  is  like  z  ;  but  in  subserve,  subside,  subsist, 
it  is  sharp  and  hissing :  and  though  it  is  flat 
in  absolve,  it  is  sharp  in  absolute  and  absolu- 
tion ;  but  if  a  sharp  consonant  precede,  the  s 
is  always  sharp  and  hissing,  as,  tipsy^  tricksy : 
thus  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  Glaa- 
gow,  as  the  s  is  always  sharp  and  hissing,  we 
find  the  g  invariably  slide  into  its  sharp  sound 
k:  and  this  word  is  always  heard  as  if  writ- 
ten Glaskow.  We  see,  therefore,  that  a  pie- 
ceding  sharp  consonant  makes  the  succeed, 
ing  *  sharp,  but  not  inversely. 

449.  S  is  always  sharp  and  hissing  whea 
followed  by  c,  except  in  the  word  discern. 
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*■    S  aspirated,  or  sounding  like  sh  or  zh. 

430.  5,  like  its  fellow  dental  t,  becomes 
dspirated,  and  goes  either  into  the  sharp 
Eound  sh,  or  the  flat  sound  zk,  when  the  ac- 
cent is  on  the  preceding  vowel,  and  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  semi-consonant  diphthong,  as, 
nauseate,  or  a  diphthongal  vowel,  as,  pleasure, 
pronounced  nausheate  and  plezhure.  (135.) 

451.  S,  in  the  termination  sion,  preceded 
by  a  vowel,  goes  into  the  fiat  aspiration  zh, 
as,  evasion,  cohesion,  decision,  confusion,  pro- 
nouncf;d  evazhion,  &c.  but  when  it  is  preceded 
by  a  liquid  or  another  s,  it  has  the  sharp  as- 
piration sh,  as,  expulsion,  dimension,  reversion, 
pronounced  expulshion,  &c. 

452.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  s  be- 
fore u  ;  when  a  vowel  precedes  the  s,  with 
the  accent  on  it,  the  *  goes  into  the  flat  aspir- 
ation, as,  pleasure,  measure,  treasure,  rasure, 
pronounced  plezhure,  &c.  but  when  preceded 
by  a  liquid,  or  another  s,  it  is  sounded  sh,  as, 
sensual,  censure,  tonsure,  pressure,  pronounc- 
ed senshual,  censhure,  &c. 

453.  From  the  clearness  of  this  analogy, 
we  may  perceive  the  impropriety  of  pronounc- 
ing Asia  witli  the  sharp  aspiration,  as  if  writ- 
ten Ashia ;  when  by  the  foregoing  rule,  it 
ought,  undoubtedly  to  be  pronounced  Azhia, 
rhyming  with  Arj)asia,  euthanasia,  &c.  with 
the  flat  aspiration  of  z.  This  is  the  Scotch 
pronunciation  of  this  word,  and,  unquestion- 
abl)',  the  true  one :  but  if  I  mistake  not,  Per- 
sia is  pronounced  in  Scotland  with  the  same 
aspiration  of  s,  and  as  if  written  Perzhia; 
which  is  as  contrary  to  analogy  as  the  othei 
is  agreeable  to  it. 

454.  The  tendency  of  the  *  to  aspiration 
before  a  diphthongal  sound,  has  produced  se- 
veral anomalies  in  the  language,  which  can 
only  be  detected  by  recurring  to  first  princi- 
ples :  for  which  purpose  it  may  be  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  accent  or  stress  natural- 
ly preserves  the  letters  in  their  true  sound ; 
and  as  feebleness  naturally  succeeds  force,  so 
the  letters  immediately  alter  the  stress,  have 
a  tendency  to  slide  into  different  sounds, 
which  require  less  exertion  of  the  organs. 
Hen:e  the  omission  of  one  of  the  vowels  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  last  syllable  of 
fountain,  mountain,  captain,  &c.  (208) ;  hence 
the  short  sound  of  i  in  respite,  servile,  tkc.  ; 
hence  t^  *  pronounced  like  z  in  disable,  wheve 
the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable;  and  like 
I  sharp  and  hissing  in  disability,  where  there  is 
a  secondary  stress  on  the  first  syllable  ;  and 
hence  the  diflTerence  between  th.e  x  in  exer- 
cise, and  that  in  exert :  the  former  havin;,'  the 
accent  on  it,  being  pronounced  cks,  as  if  the 
word  were  written  ecksercise:  and  the  latter 
without  the  accent,  pronounced  gz,  as  if  the 
word  were  written  egzert.  This  analogy 
leads  us  immediately  to  discover  the  irrc^rii- 


I  larity  of  sure,  sugar,  and  their  compounder 
I  which    are   pronounced   shure   and   shugar, 
'  though  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  anil 
I  ought  to  preserve  the  s  without  aspiration  ; 
!  and  a  want  of  attending  to  this  analogy  has 
betrayed  jMr.  Sheridan  into  a  series  of  mis 
tiikes  in  the  sound  of  t  in  the  words  suicide, 
presume,  resume,  &c.  as  if  written  skoo-icide, 
\pre-zhoom,  re-zhoom,  &c.  but  if  this  is  the  true 
pronunciation  of  these  words,  it  may  be  ask- 
ed, why  is  not  suit,  suitable,  pursue,  &c.  to  be 
pronoimced  shoot,  shoot-able,  pur-shoo  f  &c. 
If  it  be  answered,  Custom  ;  I  own  this  de- 
cides the  question  at  once.     Let  us  only  be 
assured,  that  the  best  speakers  pronounce  a 
I  like  o,  and  that  is  the  true  pronunciation  ? 
(  but  those  who  see  analogy  so  openly  violated, 
ought  to  be  assured  of  the  certainty  of  the 
j  custom  before  they  break  through  all  the 
laws  of  language  to  conform  to  it.  (69)  (71.) 

See  SuPERABLE. 

I      455.  We  have  seen,  in  a  great  variety  of 

instances,  thfe  versatility  of  «,  how  frequently 

I  it  slides  into  the  sound  of  z ;  but  my  obser- 

'  vation  greatly  fails  me  if  it  ever  takes  theas« 

piration,  unless  it  immediately  follows  the 

accent,  except  in  the  words  sure,  sugar,  and 

I  their   compounds;   and   these   irregularities 

(  are  suflicient,  without  adding  to  the  numer-. 

'  ous  catalogue  we  have  already  seen  under 

tliis  letter. 

:      456.  The  analogy  we  have  just  been  ob- 

;  serving,  directs  us  in  the  pronunciation  of 

I  usuri/,  usurer,  and  usurious.     The  first  two 

'  liave  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which 

j  permits  the  *  to  go  into  aspiration,  as  if  the 

!  words  were  written  vzhuri/  and  uzhurer :  but 

the  accent  being  on  the  second  u  in  the  last 

word,  the  s  is  prevented  from  going  into  as- 

pii'ation,  and  is  pronounced  usurious.    (479) 

(480.) 

457.  Though  ttie  ss  in  passion,  mission,  &c. 
belong  to  separate  syllables,  as  if  spelt  pas- 
non,  mission,  &.C.  yet  the  accent  presses  the 
first  into  the  same  aspiration  as  the  last,  and 
they  are  both  pronounced  with  the  sharp  as- 
pirated hiss,  as  if  they  were  but  one  s.  Sea 
Exaggerate. 

458.  S  is  silent  in  isle,  island,  aisle,  demesne, 
puisne,  viscoujit,  and  at  the  end  of  some 
words  from  the  French,  as  pas,  sous,  vis-a-vis  ; 
and  in  corps  the  two  last  letters  are  silent, 
and  the  word  pronounced  core,  (412.) 


4o9.  T  is  tne  sharp  sound  of  D  (41) ;  but 
though  the  latter  is  often  changed  into  the 
former,  the  former  never  goes  into  the  lat- 
ter. The  sound  to  which  this  letter  is  ex- 
tremely prone,  is  that  of  s.  This  sound  oi 
t  has  greatly  multiplied  the  hissing  in  our  own 
language,  and  has  not  a  little  promoted  it  in 
most  modern  tongues.     That  p  and  b,  t  and 
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i,  k  and  g  hard,  t  and  z,  should  slide  into  each 
ether,  is  not  surprising,  as  they  are  distinguish- 
ed only  by  a  nice  shade  of  sound  ;  but  that  t 
should  alter  to  *,  seems  a  most  violent  tran- 
sition, till  we  consider  the  organic  formation 
of  these  letters,  and  of  those  vowels  which  al- 
ways occasion  it.  If  we  attend  to  the  for- 
mation of  t,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  stop- 
page of  the  breath  by  the  application  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  tongue,  near  the  end,  to 
the  correspondent  part  of  the  palate ;  and 
that  if  we  just  detach  the  tongue  from  the 

Ealate,  sufficiently  to  let  the  breath  pass,  a 
iss  is  produced  which  forms  the  letter  s. 
Now  the  vowel  that  occasions  this  transition 
of  t  to  *,  is  the  squeezed  sound  of  e,  as  heard 
in  y  consonant,  (8) ;  which  squeezed  sound 
b  a  species  of  hiss,  and  this  hiss,  from  the 
absence  of  accent,  easily  slides  into  the  s,  and 
f  as  easily  into  sh :  thus  viechanicaUy  is  gener- 
ated that  hissing  termination  tion,  which  forms 
but  one  syllable,  as  if  written  shun.  ( 1 95.^ 

460.  But  it  must  be  carefully  remarKed, 
that  this  hissing  sound,  contracted  by  the  t 
before  certain  diphthongs,  is  never  heard  but 
after  the  accent :  when  the  accent  falls  on  the 
vowel  immediately  after  the  t,  this  letter,  like 
*  or  c  in  the  same  situation,  preserves  its  sim- 
ple sound  :  thus  the  ,?  in  tocial,  goes  into  sh, 
because  the  accent  is  on  the  preceding  vowel ; 
but  it  preserves  the  simple  sound  of  s  in  so- 
cwtz/,  because  the  accent  is  on  the  succeeding 
vowel.  The  same  analogy  is  obvious  in  sa- 
tiate and  satiety ;  and  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  that  difierence  made  by  accent  in  the  sound 
of  other  letters.  (7^.)     See  Satiety. 

461.  As  the  diphthongs  ia,  ie,  to,  or  iu, 
when  coming  after  the  accent,  have  the  power 
of  drawing  the  t  into  sh,  so  the  diphthongal 
vowel  u,  in  the  same  situation,  has  a  similar 
power.  If  we  analyse  the  u,  we  shall  find  it 
commence  with  the  squeezed  sound  of  e,  e- 
qaivalent  to  the  consonant  y.  (39.)  This 
letter  produces  the  small  hiss  before  taken 
notice  of,  (459,)  and  which  may  be  observed 
in  the  pronunciation  of  nature,  and  borders 
so  closely  on  natshur,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
Mr.  Sheridan  adopted  this  latter  mode  of 
spelling  the  word  to  express  its  sound.  The 
only  fault  of  Mr.  Sheridan  in  depicting  the 
sound  of  this  word,  seems  to  be  that  of  mak- 
ing the  u  short,  as  in  bur,  cur,  &c.  as  every 
correct  ear  must  perceive  an  elegance  in 
lengthening  the  sound  of  the  «,  and  a  vulgari- 
ty in  shortening  it.  The  true  pronunciation 
seems  to  lie  between  both. 

462.  But  Mr.  Sheridan's  greatest  fault 
ieenis  to  lie  In  not  attending  to  the  nature 
and  influence  of  the  accent :  and  because  na- 
ture, creature,  feature, fortune,Tnisfortune,  &c. 
have  the  t  pronounced  like  ch,  or  tsh,  as  if 
written  crea-chure,fea-tshure,  &c.  he  has  ex 
tended  this  change  off  into  tch,  or  tsk,  to  the 


word  tuTie,  and  its  compounds,  tutor,  tutores!>, 
tutorage,  tutelage,  tutelar,  tutelary,  &c.  tumult, 
tumour,  &c.  which  he  spells  tshoon,  tshoon- 
able,  &c.  tshoo-tur,  tshoo-triss,  tshoo-tur-idzh, 
tshoo-tel-idzh,  tshoo-tel-er,  tshoo-tel-er-y,  &c. 
tshoo-niult,  tshoo-mur,  &c.  Though  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  foregoing  observations,  that 
as  the  M  is  under  the  accent,  the  preceding  / 
is  preserved  pure,  and  that  the  words  ought 
to  be  pronounced  as  if  written  tcwtor,  tew- 
mour,  &c.  and  neither  tshootur,  tshoovudt, 
tshoomour,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  writes  them,  nor 
tootor,  toomult,  toomour,  as  they  are  often  pro- 
nounced by  vulgar  speakers.     See  Supek- 

ABLE. 

4C3.  Here,  then,  the  line  is  drawn  ny  ana- 
logy. Whenever  t  comes  before  these  vow- 
els, and  the  accent  immediately  follows  it,  the 
t  preserves  its  simple  sound,  as  in  Miltiades, 
elephantiasis,  satiety,  &c.  but  when  the  accent 
precedes  the  t,  it  then  goes  into  sh,  tch,  or 
tsh,  as,  natshure,  or  natchure,  na-shion,  vir- 
tshue  or  virtchue,  patient,  &c.  or  nashion,  pa- 
shent,  &c.  464.  In  similar  circumstances, 
the  same  may  be  observed  of  d,  as,  arduous, 
hideous,  &c.  (293)  (294)  (376).  Nor  is  this 
tendency  oi  t  before  long  «  found  only  when 
the  accent  immediately  precedes ;  for  we  hear 
the  same  aspiration  of  this  letter  in  spiritual, 
spirituous,  signature,  ligature,  forfeitta-e,  as  if 
written  spiritshual,  spiritshuous,  signatshure, 
ligatshure,forfeitshure,  &c.  where  the  accent 
is  two  syllables  before  these  letters  ;  and  the 
only  termination  which  seems  to  refuse  this 
tendency  of  the  t  to  aspiration,  is  that  in 
tude,  as,  latitude,  longitude,  multitude,  &c. 

464.  This  pronunciation  of  /  extends  tc 
every  word  where  the  diphthong  or  diph- 
thongal sound  commences  with  »  or  e,  except 
in  the  terminations  of  verbs  and  adjectives, 
which  preserve  the  simple  in  the  augment, 
without  sufiering  the  t  to  go  into  the  hisskig 
sound,  as,  /  pity,  thou  pitiest,  he  jnties,  or 
pitied:  mightier,  worthier,  twentieth,  thirtieth, 
&c.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  general,  rule, 
which  forbids  the  adjectives  or  verbal  termi- 
nations to  alter  the  sound  of  the  primitive 
verb  or  noun.  See  No.  381.  But  in  the 
words  bestial,  celestial,  frontier,  admixtion,  &c. 
where  the  s,  x,  or  n,  precedes  the  t,  this  let- 
ter is  pronounced  like  tch  or  tsh,  instead  of 
sh,  (291,)  as,  bcs-tchial,  celes-tshial,fron-tcheer, 
adviLi-tchion,  &c.  as  also  when  the  t  is  fol- 
lowed by  eou,  whatever  letter  precede,  as, 
righteous,  piteous,  plenteous,  &c,  pronounced 
righ-tcheous,  pit-cheous,  plen-tcheous,  &c.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  t  when  succeeded 
by  uou,  as,  unctuous,  presumptuous,  &c.  pro- 
nounced ung-tchuous,  presump-tchuoiu,  &C. 
See  the  words. 

TH. 

465.  This  lisping  sound,  a»  it  may  be  call- 
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ed,  5s  almost  peculiar  to  the  English.  (41) 
(.")C)  (469.)  The  Greek  0  was  certainly  not 
the  sound  we  give  it :  like  its  principal  let- 
ter, it  has  a  sharp  and  a  flat  sound ;  but  these 
are  so  little  subject  to  rule,  that  a  catalogue 
will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  guide. 

466.  7%,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  h 
sharp,  as  in  thank,  think,  &c.  except  in  the 
following  words :  This,  that,  than,  the,  thee, 
their,  them,  then,  thence,  there,  these,  they, 
thine,  thither,  those,  thou,  though,  thus,  thy, 
and  their  compounds. 

467.  T7i,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  sharp,  as, 
death,  breath.  Sec.  except  in  beneath,  booth, 
with ;  and  the  verbs  to  wreath,  to  loath,  to 
uncloath,  to  seath,  to  smooth,  to  sooth,  to  mouth : 
all  which  ought  to  be  written  with  the  e  fi- 
nal ;  not  only  to  distinguish  some  of  them 
from  the  nouns,  but  to  show  that  //:  is  aoffc ; 
for  though  th,  when  final,  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced soft,  as  in  to  loath,  to  mouth,  &:c. 
yet  the  at  the  end  of  words  is  never  pro- 
nounced hard.  There  is  as  obvious  an  ana- 
logy for  this  sound  of  the  th  in  these  verbs, 
as  for  the  z  sound  of  s  in  verbs  ending  in  se, 
(,437) ;  and  why  we  should  write  some  verbs 
with  e,  and  others  without  it,  is  inconceiva- 
ble. The  best  wav  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
our  orthography  m  this  particular,  will  be 
to  draw  out  the  nouns  and  verbs  as  they 
stand  in  Johnson's  IHctionary. 

Af!;ptrtives  and  Nouns.  Verbs, 

breath, to  breathe. 

wreath, to  vsrenth,  to  inwrecithe. 

loath, to  loathe. 

cloth to  cloathe,  to  uncloath. 

bath, to  bathe. 

tmooth to  smooth. 

mimth, to  mouth. 

sviath, to  swathe. 

to  sheath. 


sheath,. 


to  sheathe. 


sooth, to  sooth. 

Surely  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the 
analogy  of  the  language  in  this  case.  Is  it 
not  absurd  to  hesitate  a  moment  at  writing 
all  the  verbs  with  the  e  final  ?  This  is  a  de- 
[)firture  from  our  great  lexicographer,  which 
he  himself  would  approve,  as  nothing  but  in- 
advertency could  have  led  liim  into  this  un- 
meaning irregularity. — It  may  not  t<e  impro- 
per to  observe  here,  that  those  substantives 
which  in  the  singular  end  with  th  sharp,  ad- 
opt the  th  flat  in  the  plural,  as,  path,  parus: 
bath,  baTiis,  &c.  Such  a  propensity  is  there 
to  slide  into  the  flat  sound  of  s,  that  we  fre- 
quently hear  this  sound  in  the  genitive  cose, 
as,  Afy  unve's  portion,  for  my  unfe's  portion. 
In  the  same  manner  we  hear  of  paying  so 
much  for  hoiae  rent  and  taxes,  instead  of 
house  rent  and  taxes;  and  shopkeepers  tell 
us  they  liave  goods  of  all  prizes,  instead  of 
idlpiiccs-     Nay,  some  £o  eo  far  as  to  pi-o 


nounce   the  plural   of  truth,    trurng ,'    bot 
this  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

468.  TTi  is  hard  in  the  middle  of  words, 
cither  when  it  precedes  or  follows  a  conso- 
nant, as,  panther,  nepenthe,  orthodox,  ortho' 
graphy,  orthoepy,  thwart,  athwart,  ethnic,  mis- 
anthrope, philanthropy,  &c.  except  brethren, 
farthing,  farther,  northern,  worthy,  burthen, 
murther,  where  the  th  is  flat ;  but  the  two 
last  words  are  better  written  burden  and 
murder. 

469.  Th,  between  two  vowels,  is  generally 
soft  in  words  purely  English,  as,  father,  fea- 
ther, heathen,  hither,  thither,  whither,  whether, 
either,  neither,  weather,  wether,  wither,  gather, 
together,  pother,  mother. 

470.  Th,  between  two  vowels,  pa^ticllla^ 
ly  in  words  from  the  learned  languages,  is 
generally  hard,  as,  apathy,  sympathy,  aniipa- 
thy,  Athens,  atheut,  authentick,  author,  autho^ 
rify,  athirst,  cathartick,  cathedral,  catholick, 
catheter,  ether,  ethicks,  lethargy,  Lethe,  levia- 
than, litharge,  lithotomy,  mathesis,  mnthema- 
ticks,  method,  pathetick,  plethora,  polymathy, 
prothonotary,  anathema,  amethyst,  theatre,  am- 
phitheatre, apothecary,  apotheosis. 

471.  Th  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  sim- 
ple t,  as,  Thomas,  thyme,  Tliames,  asthma, 
phthisis,  phthisick,  phthisical,  and  is  silent  in 
twelfthtide,  pronounced  twelflide. 

T  silent. 

472.  r  is  silent  when  preceded  by  #,  and 
followed  by  the  abbreviated  terminations  en 
and  le,  as,  hasten,  chasten,fasten,  listen,  glisten, 
christen,  moisten,  which  are  pronounced  as  if 
written  hace'n,  chace'n,  &c.  in  bnrstm,  the  t 
is  heard:  so  castle,  nestle,  trestle,  torestle, 
thistle,  whistle,  epistle,  bristle,  gristle,  jostle, 
apostle,  throstle,  bustle,  justie,  rustic,  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  cassle,  nessle,  &c.  in 
pestle  the  t  is  pronounced;  in  of  rev,  fasten, 
and  soften,  the  <  is  silent,  and  at  the  end  of 
several  words  from  the  French,  as  trait,  gout, 
(taste)  eclat.  In  the  first  of  these  words 
the  t  begins  to  be  pronoimced ;  in  the  last, 
it  has  been  sometimes  heard;  but  in  the  se- 
cond, never.  Tovpet  is  more  frequently 
v.Titten  toupee,  and  is  therefore  not  irrp;.;ular. 
In  billet-doux  the  t  is  silent,  as  well  as  in 
hautboy.  The  same  silence  of  t  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  English  words,  Christmas,  chest- 
nut, mortgage,  ostler,  bankruptcy,  anci  in  the 
second  syllable  of  mistletoe.  In  currant  and 
currants,  the  /  ii  always  mute.  i?ee  No.  102, 
103,  403. 


473.  Vm  flat/,  and  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  it  as  b  does  to  p,  d  to  t,  hard  g  to  k, 
and  2  to  <.  (41.)  It  is  never  irregular;  and 
if  ever  silent,  i*.  is  in  the  word  twelvemonth, 
where  both  that  letter  and  the  e  are,  is 
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<»lloQuial  pronunciation,  generally  dropped, 
as  if  written  iwermonth. 

W  initial. 

474.  That  w  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
\b  a  consonant,  has  been  proved  already.  (9) 
(59).  It  is  always  silent  before  r,  as  in  wrack, 
wrangle,  wrap,  wrath,  wreak,  wreath,  wreck, 
wren,  wrench,  wrest,  wrestle,  wretch,  wriggle, 
tfright,  wring,  wrinkle,  wrist,  write,  writhe, 
wrong,  wrotisht,  wry,  awry,  bewray  ;  and  be- 
fore h,  and  the  vowel  o,  when  long,  as  whole, 
who,  &c.  pronounced  hole,  hoo,  &c. 

475.  W,  before  h,  is  pronounced  as  if  it 
were  after  the  h,  as  hoo-y,  why,  hoo-en,  when, 
&c.  but  in  whole,  whoop,  &c.  the  single  and 
double  o  coalescing  with  the  same  sound  in 
w,  this  last  letter  is  scarcely  perceptible.  In 
swooUf  however,  this  letter  is  always  heard ; 
Bnd  pronouncing  it  toon,  is  vulgar.  In  sword 
and  answer  it  is  always  silent.  In  two  it 
mingles  with  its  kindred  sound,  and  the  num- 
ber two  is  pronounced  like  the  adverb  too. 
In  the  prepositions  toward  and  towards,  the 
w  is  dropped,  as  if  written  toard  and  toards, 
rhyming  with  hoard  and  hoards ;  but  in  the 
adjectives  and  adverbs  toward  and  towarcUy, 
froxDord  anA  frowardly,  the  w  b  heard  dis- 
tinctly. It  is  sometimes  dropped  in  the  last 
syllable  of  awkward,  as  if  written  awkard; 
but  this  pronunciation  is  vulgar. 


476.  X'k&  letter  composed  of  those  which 
have  been  already  considered,  and  therefore 
will  need  but  little  discussion.  (48)  (51.)  It 
is  flat  or  sharp  like  its  component  letters, 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

477.  X  has  a  sharp  sound  like  kt,  when  it 
ends  a  syllable  with  the  accent  upon  it,  as, 
exercise,  excellence,  &c.  or  when  the  accent 
is  on  the  next  syllable,  if  it  begin  with  a  con- 
sonant, as  excute,  expense.  &c.  (71). 

478.  X  has  its  flat  sound  like  gz,  when  tlic 
accent  is  not  on  it,  and  the  following  syllable 
having  the  accent  begins  with  a  vowel,  as 
exert,  example,  exist,  &c.  pronounced  egzert, 
egzample,  egzist,  Sec.  The  same  sound  may 
be  observed  if  h  follow,  as  in  exhibit,  exhale, 
&c.  pronounced  egzhibit,  egzhale  ;  but  if  the 
secondary  accent  be  on  the  *■,  in  the  polysyl- 
lable exhibition,  exhalation,  &c.  this  letter  is 
then  sharp,  as  in  exercise,  (71);  but  in  com- 
pound words,  where  the  primitive  ends  in  x, 
this  letter  retains  its  primitive  sound,  as  fixa- 
tion, taxation,  vexation,  vexatious,  relaxation, 
&c.  to  which  we  may  add  the  simples  in  our 
language,  doxologu  and  proximity;  so  that 
this  propensity  of  jr  to  become  egz,  seems 
confined  to  the  inseparable  preposition. 

479.  X,  like  *,  is  aspirated,  or  takes  the 
sound  of  h  after  it,  only  when  the  accent  is 
before  it :  hence  the  dinerence  between  lux- 


ury ax\i  luxurious;  anxious  and  anxiety:  in 
t:!i;  true  pronunciation  of  which  words,  no 
thir.g  will  direct  us  but  recurring  to  first  prin- 
cij;les.  It  was  observed  that  *  is  never  as- 
pirated, or  pronounced  like  sh,  but  when  the 
accent  is  on  the  preceding  syllable,  (450); 
and  that  when  the  accent  is  on  the  succeed- 
ing vowel,  though  the  /  frequently  is  pro- 
nounced like  2,  it  is  never  sounded  zh :  from 
which  premises  we  may  conclude,  that  luxu- 
ry  and  luxurious  ought  to  be  pronounced 
luckhsury  and  lugzurious,  and  not  lug-zho- 
ryus,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  spells  it.  The  same 
error  runs  through  his  pronunciation  of  all 
the  compounds,  luxuriance,  luxuriant,  luxu^ 
riate,  &c.  which  unquestionably  ought  to  be 
pronounced  Ittg-zu-ri-ance,  lug-zu-ri-anf,  lug- 
zu-ri-ate,  &c.  in  four  syllables,  and  not  in  three 
only,  as  they  are  divided  in  his  Dictionary. 

480.  The  same  principles  will  lead  us  to 
decide  in  the  words  anxious  and  anxiety :  as 
the  accent  is  before  the  x  in  the  first  word, 
it  is  naturally  divisible  into  angk-shious,  and 
as  naturally  pronounced  angk-shus ;  but  as 
the  accent  is  after  the  x  in  the  second  word, 
and  the  hissing  sound  cannot  be  aspirated, 
(436),  it  must  necessarily  be  pronounced 
ang-ziety.  But  Mr.  Sheridan,  without  any 
regard  to  the  component  letters  of  these 
words,  or  the  different  position  of  the  accent, 
has  not  only  spelled  them  without  aspiration, 
but  without  letting  the  t,  in  the  composition 
of  the  last  word,  go  into  z;  for  thus  tiiey 
stand  in  his  Dictionarj' :  ank-syus,  ank-sis- 
ty.  (45G). 

481.  The  letter  x,  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  goes  into  z,  as  Xerxes,  Xenophon,  &c. 
pronounced  Z,i;rxes,  Zenophon,  &c.  it  is  si- 
lent at  the  end  of  the  French  billet-doux,  and 
pronounced  like  s  in  beaux ;  often  and  bet- 
ter written  beans. 

Y  initial. 

482.  F,  as  a  consonant,  has  always  the 
same  sound;  and  this  has  been  sufncientiy 
described  in  ascertaining  its  real  character, 
(40) ;  when  it  is  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word 
or  syllable  vrith  theaccent  upon  it,it  is  sounded 
exactly  like  the  first  sound  of  t,  as  cy-der,  ty- 
rant, re-ply,  &c.  but  at  the  end  of  a  word  or 
syllable,  without  the  accent,  it  is  pronounced 
like  the  first  sound  of  e,  liberty,  fury,  tender- 
ly, &c. 

Z. 

483.  Z  is  the  flat  *,  and  bears  the  same 
relation  to  it  as  b  does  to  p,  d  to  t,  hard  g 
to  k,  and  v  to/.  Its  common  name  is  i2zard._ 
which  Dr.  Johnson  explains  into  *  hard  ;  if, 
however,  this  be  the  meaning,  it  is  a  gross 
luisnomer :  for  the  z  is  not  the  hard,  but  the 
soft  s  :*  but  as  it  has  a  less  sharp,  and  there- 

•  Profffcaor  Ward- apealhig  oT  tha  reaaon  for  doubling  tlw  «  at  ths 
Old  of  vord*.  SOTI*  **  *  doubled  retolxu  tu  proper  fosno,  Trtilch  vhen 
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fore  not  so  audible  &  sound,  Jt  is  not  impos- 1 
Bible  but  it  may  mean  s  surd.  Zed,  borrow- 
ed from  the  French,  is  the  more  fashionable 
nam«  of  this  letter;  but,  in  my  opinion,  not 
to  be  admitted,  because  the  names  of  tiie  let- 
ters ought  to  have  no  diversity. 

484.  Z,  like  s,  goes  into  aspiration  before 
a  diphthong,  or  a  diphthongal  vowel  after 
the  accent,  as  is  heard  in  vizkr,  glazier,  graz- 
ier, &c.  pronounced  vizJi-i-er,glazh-i-er,grazIi- 
i-er,  &c.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  azure, 
razure,  &c. 

485.  Z  is  silent  in  the  French  word  ren- 
dezvous ;  and  is  pronounced  in  the  Italian 
manner,  as  if  <  were  before  it,  in  mezzotinto, 
as  if  written  metzotinto. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  exliibit  a 

1'ust  idea  of  the  principles  of  pronunciation, 
)oth  with  respect  to  single  letters,  and  their 
various  combinations  into  syllables  and  words. 
The  cttentive  reader  must  have  observed 
how  much  the  sounds  of  the  letters  vary,  as 
they  are  differently  associated,  and  how  much 
the  pronunciation  of  these  associations  de- 
pends upon  the  position  of  the  accent.  This 
is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  a 
want  of  attending  to  it  has  betrayed  several 
ingenious  men  into  the  grossest  absurdities. 
This  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  observa- 
tions on  accent,  which  is  the  next  point  to 
be  considered. 


or    THE 

NATURE  OF  ACCENT. 

486.  The  accent  of  the  ancients  is  the  op- 
probrium of  modern  criticism.  Nothing  can 
show  more  evidently  the  fallibility  of  the  hu- 
man faculties  than  the  total  ignorance  we  are 
in  at  present  of  the  nature  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  accent.*  Tliis  would  be  still  more 
surprising  if  a  phenomenon  of  a  similar  kind 
did  not  daily  present  itself  to  our  view.  The 
accent  of  the  English  language,  which  is  con- 
stantly sounding  in  our  ears,  and  every  mo- 
ment open  to  investigation,  seems  as  much  a 
mystery  as  that  accent  which  is  removed  al- 
most two  thousand  years  from  our  view. 
Obscurity,  perplexity,  and  confusion,  run 
through  every  treatise  on  the  subject,  and 
nothing  could  be  so  hopeless  as  an  attempt  to 
explain  it,  did  not  a  circumstance  presen 
Itself,  which  at  once  accounts  for  the  confu- 
sion, and  affords  a  clew  to  lead  us  out  of 

4H7.  Not  o,ie  writer  on  accent  has  given 
us  such  a  definition  of  the  voice  as  acquaints 


Ail,  hu 


And  Dr. 


fniKle  at  the  end  of  words  is  tqfltntd  Into  s.  nA 
^allu  teUi  ui,  that  it  la  almost  certain,  when  a  noun  nas  « 
Ihe  lant  sjllable,  and  becomes  a  ^erb,  that  In  the  latter  case  I 
comes  sou,  lu,  a  htnua  is  pronounced  with  the  hard  «,  and 
with  the  »  ioft. 

°  See  01.  .erxtlonj  ori  the  Rre^k  and  I.atln  Accent  and  Quc^tlty, 
tA  the  end  of  the  Kev  to  the  Claatlcal  Pronunciation  of  Greek.  Latin, 
Qr,d8t^lJ!are  Profwr  Namevk 


t  he- 


us  with  its  essential  properties  :  they  speak 
of  Wgh  and  low,  loud  and  soft,  quick  and 
slow ;  but  they  never  once  mention  that 
striking  property  which  distinguishes  speak- 
ing from  singing  sounds,  and  which,  from  its 
sliding  from  high  to  low,  and  from  low  to 
high,  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  in- 
flection of  the  voice.  No  wonder,  when 
writers  left  this  out  of  the  account,  that  they 
should  blunder  about  the  nature  of  accent : 
it  was  impossible  they  should  do  otherwise ; 
so  partial  an  idea  of  the  speaking  voice  must 
necessarily  lead  them  into  error.  But  let  us 
once  divide  the  voice  into  its  rising  and  fal- 
ling inflections,  the  obscurity  vanishes,  and 
accent  becomes  as  intelligble  as  any  other 
part  of  language. 

488.  Keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  let 
us  compare  the  accented  syllables  with  otberj, 
and  we  shall  find  this  general  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  :  "  The  accented  syllable  is  always 
louder  than  the  rest ;  but  when  it  has  the  ris- 
ing inflection,  it  is  higher  than  the  preceding, 
and  lower  than  the  succeeding  syllable :  and 
when  it  has  the  falling  inflection,  it  is  pro- 
nounced higher  as  well  as  louder  than  the 
other  syllables,  either  preceding  or  succeed- 
ing." The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is, 
"  when  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable  of  a 
word  which  has  no  emphasis,  and  which  \& 
the  concluding  word  of  a  discourse."  Those 
who  wish  to  see  this  clearly  demonstrated 
may  consult  Elements  of  Elocution,  second 

dition,  page  181.  On  the  present  occasion 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  stress 
we  call  accent  is  as  well  understood  as  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  pronunciation  of  single  words, 
which  is  the  object  of  this  treatise  ;  and 
therefore,  considering  accent  merely  as  stress, 
we  shall  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on 
its  proper  position  in  a  word,  and  endeavour 
to  detect  some  errors  in  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  it. 

Tlte  different  Posiiions  of  the  English  Accent, 

489.  Accent,  in  its  very  nature,  implies  a 
comparison  with  other  syllables  less  forcible ; 
hence  we  may  conclude  that  monosyllables, 
properly  speaking,  have  no  accent :  when  they 

•e  combined  with  other  monosyllables  and 
form  a  phrase,  the  stress  which  is  laid  upon 
one,  in  preference  to  others,  is  called  empha- 
sis. As  emphasis  evidently  points  out  the 
most  significant  word  in  a  sentence,  so,  where 
other  reasons  do  not  forbid,  the  accent  al- 
ways dwells  with  greatest  force  on  that  part 
of  the  word  which,  from  its  importance,  the 
hearer  has  always  the  greatest  occasion  to 
observe ;  and  this  is  necessarily  the  root  or 
body  of  the  word.  But  as  harmony  of  tex- 
mination  frequently  attracts  the  accent  from 
the  root  to  the  branches  of  words,  so  the  first 
and  moBt  natural  law  of  accentuation  seems 
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Jo  operate  less  in  fixing  the  stress  than  any 
of  the  other.  Oiir  own  Saxon  terminations, 
mdeed,  with  perfect  uniformity,  leave  the 
principal  part  of  the  word  in  quiet  possession 
of  what  seems  its  lawful  property,  (301) ;  but 
Latin  and  Greek  terminations,  of  which  our 
/anguage  is  fiill,  assume  a  right  of  preserving 
their  original  accent,  and  subjecting  many  of 
the  words  they  bestow  upon  us,  to  their  own 
classical  laws. 

490.  Accent,  therefore,  seems  to  be  regu- 
lated, in  a  great  measure,  by  etymology.  In 
words  from  the  Saxon,  the  accent  is  general- 
ly on  the  root ;  in  words  from  the  learned 
languages,  it  is  generally  on  the  termination ; 
and  if  to  these  we  add  the  different  accent 
we  lay  on  some  words,  to  distinguish  them 
from  others,  we  seem  to  have  the  three 
great  principles  of  accentuation  ;  namely,  the 
radicju,  the  terminational,  and  the  distinc- 
tive. 

Accent  on  Dissyllables. 

491.  Every  word  of  two  syllables  has  ne- 
cessarily one  of  them  accented,  and  but  one. 
It  is  true,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  we  some- 
times lay  an  equal  stress  upon  two  successive 
syllables,  as  di-rect,  some-times ;  but  when 
these  words  are  pronounced  alone,  they  have 
never  more  than  one  accent.  For  want  of 
attending  to  this  distinction,  some  writers 
have  roundly  asserted,  that  many  dissyllables 
have  two  accents,  such  as  convoy,  concourse, 
discord,  shipwreck :  in  which,  and  similar  in- 
stances, they  confound  the  distinctness,  with 
which  the  latter  syllables  are  necessarily  pro- 
nounced, with  accentual  force ;  though  no- 
thing can  be  more  different.  Let  c»  pro- 
nounce the  last  syllable  of  the  noun  torment 
as  distinctly  as  we  please,  it  will  still  be  very 
different  with  respect  to  force,  from  the  same 
syllable  in  the  verb  to  torment,  where  the  ac- 
cent is  on  it ;  and  if  we  do  but  carefully  watch 
our  pronunciation,  the  same  difference  vrill 
appear  in  every  word  of  two  syllables 
throughout  the  language.  The  word  Amen 
is  the  only  word  which  is  pronounced  with 
two  consecutive  accents  when  alone. 

492.  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  accentuation 
in  certain  words  of  two  syllables,  which  are 
both  nouns  and  verbs,  that  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice;  the  nouns  having  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  the  verbs  on  the  last. 
This  seems  an  instinctive  effort  in  the  lan- 
guage (if  the  expression  will  be  allowed  me) 
to  compensate  in  some  measure  for  the  want 
of  different  terminations  for  these  different 
parts  of  speech.* 

•  It  U  not  Improbable  tbat  the  Terb,  by  recrtring  ft  partidpial 
tartQinatlon,  has  Lnclined  as  to  proDounce  Chat  part  of  speech  with  an 
aoc«nt  nearer  the  end  than  we  do  the  noun  ;  for  though  we  can  with- 
oijt  any  difficulty  pronounce  the  verb  with  the  accent  on  the  noun,  we 
cannot  »o  easily  pronounce  the  participle  and  the  adverb  formed  fVotn 
h  with  that  accent :  thus  we  can  pronounce  to  trdrupori  with  the  ac- 
DPTU  cED  the  fint  syllable;  but  not  so  easily  trdntporting  and  trdna- 
jt^ingty.  This  is  a  solid  reason  for  the  distinction,  and  ought  to  In- 
duce OS,  where  we  can,  to  observe  It-  A  •'^puichrc  ond  to  upaUkrt 
:eem  to  require  It.    Bee  the  void. 


The  words  which  admit  of  this  diversitj'  of 
accent  are  the  following : — 

Verba, 
to  descant 
to  digdst 
to  essay 
to  export 
to  extract 
to  exile 
iofermint 
to  fregudnt 
to  impSrt 
to  incense 
to  insult 
to  object 
to  perfume 
to  permit 
to  prefix 
to  premise 
to  presage 
to  present 
to  produce 
to  projict 
to  protest 
to  rebil 
to  record 
to  refuse 
to  subjict 
to  surviy 
to  tor  mint 
to  trajict 
to  transfer 
to  transport 
to  attribute 

493.  To  this  analogy,  some  speakers  are 
endeavouring  to  reduce  the  word  contents; 
which,  when  it  signifies  the  matter  contained 
in  a  book,  is  often  heard  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  ;  but  though  this  pronuncia- 
tion serves  to  distinguish  words  which  are 
different  in  signification,  and  to  give,  in  some 
measure,  a  difference  of  form  to  the  noun  and 
verb,  in  which  our  tongue  is  remarkably  de- 
ficient, still  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  dis- 
tinction be  of  any  real  advantage  to  the  lan- 
guage. See  Bowl.  This  diversity  of  accen- 
tuation seems  to  have  place  in  some  compouncJ 
verbs.  See  Counterbalance  and  the  sub- 
sequent words. 

494.  Sometimes  words  have  a  different  ac- 
cent, as  they  are  adjectives  or  substantives. 


Notmi, 

Verbs, 

Nounfc 

abject 

to  abjict 

discant 

absent 

to  absSnt 

digest 

abstract 

to  abstract 

issay 

decent 

to  accdnt 

iiport 

affix 

to  affix 

extract 

assign 

to  assign 

exile 

augment 

to  augment 

ferment 

bombard 

to  bombdrd 

friquent 

cdment 

to  cemint 

import 

colleague 

to  colldague 

incense 

collect 

to  collict 

insidt 

compact 

to  compact 

Sbjett 

compound 

to  compound 

pirfume 

compress 

to  compriss 

pirmit 

concert 

to  concert 

priflT 

concrete 

to  concrete 

primise 

conduct 

to  conduct 

presage 

confine 

to  confine 

prisent 

conflict 

to  conflict 

prSduce 

conserve 

to  conserve 

prSject 

consort 

to  cons6rt 

pritest 

contest 

to  contht 

ribel 

contract 

to  contract 

ri.cord 

contrast 

to  contrast 

rffuse 

convent 

to  convent 

sibject 

converse 

to  converse 

survey 

convert 

to  convert 

torment 

convict 

to  convict     t 

trdject 

convoy 

to  conv6y 

transfer 

disert 

to  desirt 

trdn  sport 

discount 

to  discount 

dttribute 

Substantives. 
dugust,  the  month 
cSmpact 

champdign,  wine 
ixile,  banishment 
gallant,  a  lover 
instinct, 
invalid 

Levant,  a  place 
minute  of  time 
supine  in  grammar 


Adjectives. 
august,  noble 
compact 

chdmpaign,  opon 
exile,  small 
gallant,  bold 
instinct 
invalid 

livant,  eastern 
\ninute  small 
supine^  indo  ent 
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495.  Sometimes  the  same  parts  of  speech 
have  a  different  accent  to  make  a  differenoe 
of  signification :— 
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huffet,  0  blow  hufit,  a  cupboard 

to  c&njure,  to  practise  7  ^     -^^^^  to  entreat 
magic                     3 

disert,  a  wilderness  desSrt,  merit 

sinister,  insidious  sinister,  the  left  side, 

496.  In  this  analogy  some  speakers  pro- 
nounce the  word  cortcordance  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  when  it  signifies  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible ;  and  with  the  accent  on 
the  second,  when  it  signifies  agreement :  but 
besides  that,  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for 
distinguishing  nouns  from  each  other,  as 
there  is  nouns  from  verbs ;  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  of  the  word  concordance  gives  a 
harshness  and  poverty  to  its  sound,  which 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

497.  But  though  the  different  accentua- 
tion of  nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same  form 
does  not  extend  so  far  as  might  be  expected,  it 
is  certain  that  in  words  of  two  sj'Uables,  where 
the  noun  and  verb  are  of  different  forms, 
there  is  an  evident  tendency  in  the  language 
to  place  the  accent  upon  the  first  syllable  of 
the  noun,  and  on  the  last  of  the  verb.  Hence 
the  nouns  outrage,  upstart,  and  uproar,  have 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ;  and  the 
verbs  to  t^lift,  to  uphold,  and  to  outstrip,  on 
the  last. 


of  the  consonant,  when  it  can,  as  well  as  when 
it  cannot,  prolong  the  accentuation ;  thus  we 
not  only  find  grass  altered  to  graze,  brass  to 
braze,  gUiss  to  gUize,  price  to  prise,  br^alh  tc 
breathe,  &c.  but  the  c  or  *  sharp  altered  to 
the  s  flat  in  advice  to  advise,  excuse  to  excuse, 
device  to  devise,  &c. ;  the  noun  adopting  the 
sharp  hissing  sound,  and  tiie  verb  the  soft 
buzzing  one,  without  transferring  the  accent 
from  one  syllable  to  another.  The  vulgar 
extend  this  analogy  to  the  noun  practice  and 
the  verb  to  practise,  pronouncmg  the  first 
with  the  i  short,  and  the  c  like  sharp  *,  as  u 
written  practitt,  and  the  last  with  the  i  long, 
and  the  *  like  s,  as  if  written  practize ;  but 
correct  speakers  pronounce  the  verb  like  the 
noun ;  that  is,  as  if  written  practiss^  The 
noim  prophecy,  and  the  verb  to  prophesy, 
follow  this  analogy,  only  by  writing  the  noun 
with  the  c,  and  the  verb  with  the  s,  and  with- 
out any  difference  of  sound,  except  pronounc- 
ing the  y  in  the  first  like  e,  and  in  the  last 
like  t  long;  where  we  may  still  discover  a 
trace  of  the  tendency  to  tne  barytone  pro- 
nunciation in  the  noun,  and  the  oxytone  in 
the  verb.  (467.)    See  the  words. 

500.  This  seems  to  be  the  favourite  ten- 
dency of  English  verbs ;  and  where  we  find 


498.  This  analogy  will  appear  still  more  it  crossed,  it  is  generally  in  those  formed  from 
evident  if  we  attend  fo  the  accent  of  those  nouns,  rather  than  the  contrary :  agreeably 
nouns  and  verbs  which  are  compounded  of  to  this,  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  that  thougii 


two  words.  Every  dissyllable  compounded 
of  words  which,  taken  separately,  have  £ 
meaning,  may  be  deemed  a  qualified  substan- 
tive; and  that  word  which  qualifies  or  de- 
scribes the  other,  is  that  which  most  distin- 
guishes it,  and  consequently  is  that  which 
ought  to  have  the  accent:  accordingly  we 
find  that  inkhom,  outrage,  chairman,  freehold, 
^nnd-box,  book-case,  pen-knife,  have  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  which  is  the  specifying 
part  of  the  word ;  while  gainsay,  foresee,  o- 
vcrlook,  undersell,  have  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable,  which  is  the  least  distinguishing  part 
of  the  word.  This  rule,  however,  is,  either 
by  the  caprice  of  custom,  or  the  love  of  har- 
mony, frequently  violated,  but  is  sufficiently 
extensive  to  mark  the  general  tendency  of 
the  language.  Akenside  brings  the  verb  to 
comment  under  this  analogy  :-— 

M ._...^_^— ~^  Th«  sober  zeal 


'  Of  Bf^»  temmgnHjif;  on 


>Todigiouj  things.* 


And  Milton,  in  the  same  manner,  the  verb 
to  commerce : — ■ 

^  And  looln  commercinff  with  the  sl-icnv 
**  Thj  rapt  aoui  Kitting  in  thin*  ejn' 

499.  Sor,iething  verj-  analogous  to  this  we 
find  in  the  nouns  we  verbalize,  by  changing 
the  t  sharp  of  the  noun  into  the  *  flat,  or  s 
of  the  verb,  (437,)  as  a  use,  and  to  t:se  ;  where 
we  may  remark,  that  when  the  word  in  both 
parts  of  speech  is  a  monosyllable,  and  so  not 
under  the  laws  of  accent,  the  verb,  however, 
daims  the  privilege  of  lengthening  the  sound 


nouns  have  often  the  accent  on  the  latter, 
yet  verbs  have  it  seldom  on  the  former  sylla- 
ble ;  those  nouns  which,  in  the  common  or- 
der of  language,  must  have  preceded  the 
verbs,  often  transmit  this  accent  to  the  verbs 
they  form,  and  inversely :  thus  the  noun  wa- 
ter must  have  preceded  the  verb  to  water,  as 
the  verb  to  correspond  must  have  preceded 
the  noun  correspondent ;  and  to  pursue  must 
claim  priority  to  pursuit.  So  tnat  we  maj 
conclude,  whenever  verbs  deviate  from  this 
rule,  it  is  seldom  by  chance,  and  generally  in 
those  words  only  where  a  superior  law  oi  ac- 
cent takes  place. 

Accent  on  Triiyllahlet. 

501.  As  words  increase  in  syllables,  tfie 
more  easily  is  their  accent  known.  Nouns 
sometimes  acquire  a  syllable  by  becoming 
plural ;  adjectives  increase  a  syllable  by  bo- 
mg  compared;  and  verbs  by  altering  their 
tense,  or  becoming  participles ;  adjectives  be- 
come adverbs,  by  adding  ly  to  them ;  and 
prepositions  precede  nouns  or  verbs  vrithout 
altering  tlie  accent  of  the  word  to  which 
they  are  prefixed :  so  that  when  once  the  ac- 
cent of  dissyllables  is  known,  those  polysylla- 
bles, whose  terminations  are  perfectly  Eng- 
lish, have  likewise  their  accent  invariably  set- 
tled. Thus  lion  becomes  lioness ;  poet,  poe- 
tess ;  polite  becomes  politer,  or  politely,  or 
even  politelier  ;  mischief,  mischievous  ;  happy 
\  happiness  ;    nay,  lioness   becomes  lioties^csi 
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mischief,  mUchievousness  ;  and  service,  service- 
able, terviceableness,  serviceaAly,  and  unser- 
mceahly,  without  disturbing  the  accent,  either 
on  account  of  the  prepositive  un,  or  the  sub- 
junctives able,  ably,  and  ableness. 

502.  Hence  we  may  perceive  the  glaring 
absurdity  which  prevails  even  in  the  first  cir- 
cles; that  of  pronouncing  the  plural  o( prin- 
cess, and  even  the  singular,  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable,  like  success  and  suc- 
cesses ;  for  we  might  just  as  well  say,  dutch- 
ess,  and  dutchetses,  as,  princess  and  princesses ; 
nor  would  a  correct  ear  be  less  hurt  with  the 
latter  than  the  former. 

503.  So  few  verbs  of  three  syllables  follow 
the  analogy  observable  in  those  of  two,  that 
of  protracting  the  accent  to  the  last  syllable, 
that  this  economy  seems  peculiar  to  dissylla- 
bles :  many  verbs,  indeed,  of  three  syllables, 
are  compounded  of  a  preposition  of  two  syl- 
lables; and  then,  according  to  the  primary 
law  of  formation,  and  not  the  secondarj'  of 
distinction,  we  may  esteem  them  radical,  and 
not  distinctive :  such  are  contradict,  intercede, 
supercede,  contraband,  circumscribe,  super- 
scribe, &c.  while  the  generality  of  words  end- 
ing in  the  verbal  terminations  ise  and  iV,  re- 
tain the  accent  of  the  simple,  as,  criticise,  ty- 
rannise, modernise,  d-c.  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  trisyllable  verbs  in  ate,  very  few  excepted, 
refuse  the  accent  on  tlie  last  syllable:  but 
words  of  three  syllables  often  take  their  ac- 
cent from  the  learned  languages  from  which 
they  are  derived ;  and  this  makes  it  necessa- 
ry to  inquire  how  far  English  accent  is  regu- 
lated by  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

Of  the  Influence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ac- 
cent on  the  Accent  of  English  Polysyllables, 

(a)  As  our  language  borrows  so  largely 
from  the  learned  languages,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  its  pronunciation  should  be  in  some 
measure  influenced  by  them.  The  rule  for 
placing  the  Greek  accent  was,  indeed,  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  the  Latin ;  but 
words  from  the  Greek,  coming  to  us  through 
the  Latin,  are  often  so  much  latinized  as  to 
lose  their  original  accent,  and  to  fall  into 
that  of  the  Latin ;  and  it  is  the  Latin  accent 
I  which  we  must  chiefly  regard,  as  that  which 
influences  our  own. 

(J)  The  first  general  rule  that  may  be  laid 
down  is,  that  when  words  come  to  us  whole 
from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  the  same  accent 
ought  to  be  preserved  as  in  the  original ;  thus 
horizon,  sonorous,  decorum,  dictator,  gladiator, 
mediator,  delator,  spectator,  adulator,  &c.  pre- 
serve the  penultimate  accent  of  the  original ; 
and  yet  the  antepenultimate  tendency  of  our 
language  has  placed  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  orator,  senator,  auditor,  minister, 
cicatrix,  plethora,  &c.  in  opposition  to  the 
Latin   pronunciation   of  these   words,    and 


would  have  infallibly  done  the  same  by  oM). 
men,  bitumen,  and  acumen,  if  the  learned  had 
not  stepped  in  to  rescue  these  classical  words 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Gothic  accent,  and 
to  preserve  the  stress  inviolably  on  the  se- 
cond syllable :  nor  has  even  the  interposition 
of  two  consonants  been  always  able  to  keep 
the  accent  from  mounting  up  to  the  antepe- 
nultimate syllable,  as  we  may  see  in  minister, 
sinister,  character,  magistrate,  &c.  and  this 
may  be  said  to  be  the  favourite  accent  of  our 
language.     See  Miscellany. 

(c)  But  notwithstanding  this  prevalence  of 
the  antepenultimate  accent,  the  general  rule 
still  holds  good ;  and  more  particularly  in 
words  a  little  removed  from  common  usage, 
such  as  terms  in  the  arts  and  sciences :  these 
are  generally  of  Greek  original ;  but  coming 
to  us  through  the  Latin,  most  commonly 
contract  the  Latin  accent,  when  adopted  in- 
to our  language.  This  will  appear  plainly  by 
the  following  lists :  and  first,  let  us  select  some 
where  the  Greek  and  Latin  accents  coincide. 

plethora,  «-A.»)^*{«. 

metabHsis,  fttraliafit. 

emphisis,  tftfarsf. 

antispdsii,  itrirrctfit, 

antithesis,  airUifit. 

antiphrlisis,  inri^^attu 

protisis,  wgirarif, 

metathesis,  furihrih 

epenthHsis,  In'v^mf. 

aphaerlsis,  ipai^tntt 

(d)  Another  list  will  show  us  where  tli: 
accents  of  these  languages  difler : 

antanaclasis,  iii<reifixXet«tu 

caiachresis,  narii^ftiftt. 

paracentesis,  vagaxltrwti, 

aposiopesis,  iveei^tint- 

antiptosis,  Atrirrifit, 

anadipCosis,  AnaiirXMfic. 

auxesis,  a.S\,itri(. 

mathesis,  ftatnnt. 

exegesis,  l^nyv^'t. 

hydrophobia^  vi^tiptfisx. 

cyclopeedia,  uunXtraiiitm, 

aporfa,  asra^ia. 

prosopopceiot  v^otivMrttm, 

epiphonema,  X-ri^Mti^a, 

diaphoresis,  'iia.(pi(nfit. 

diploma,  2/<rA.w^ca. 

paragoge,  '  trx^ecyuyi, 

apostrSpke,  a^erT^e^ii' 

In  this  list  we  perceive  the  peculiar  ten- 
dency of  the  Latin  language  to  accent  the 
long  penultimate  vowel,  and  that  of  the 
Greek  to  pay  no  regard  to  it  if  the  last  vowel 
is  short,  but  to  place  the  accent  on  the  an- 
tepenultimate. It  will,  however,  be  easily 
perceived,  that  in  this  case  we  follow  the  La- 
tin analogy :  this  analogy  will  appear  more 
evident  by  a  list  of  words  ending  in  osis, 
where,  though  the  o  in  the  penultirap.te  r/l- 
lable  is  the  omega,  the  Greek  accent  is  or 
the  ante2)enultimate : 
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three  last  words. 


itxfrSfmfitt 


This  analogy  has  led  us  to  accent  certain 
words,  formed  from  the  Greek,  where  the  o- 
mega  was  not  in  the  penultimate  of  the  ori- 
ginal, in  the  same  manner  as  those  words 
where  this  long  vowel  was  found :  such  as 
exostoiis,  formed  from  U  and  sV-rto.,  synneurosis 
from  ffu»  and  nZ^^,  &c.  Tliis  tendency  there- 
fore has  sufficiently  formed  an  analogy ;  and 
since  rules,  however  absurdly  formed  at  first, 
are  better  than  no  rule*  at  all,  it  would,  m 
my  opinion,  be  advisable  to  consider  ever^ 
word  of  this  form  as  subject  to  the  penulu- 
mate  accent,  and  to  look  upon  apotheom  and 
metamorphosis,  as  exceptions. 

(<•)  The  next  rule  we  may  venture  to  lay 
down  a»  a  pretty  general  one,  is,  that  if  the 
words  derived  from  the  learned  languages, 
though  anglicised  by  altering  the  termination, 
contain  the  same  number  of  syllables  as  in 
the  original  languages,  they  are  generally  to 
be  pronounced  with  the  same  accent :  that 
*is,  with  the  same  accent  as  the  first  person 
present  of  the  indicative  mood  active  voice, 
or  as  the  present  participle  of  the  same  verb. 
The  reality  of  this  rule  will  best  appear  by  a 
selection  of  such  classes  of  words  as  have  an 
equal  number  of  syllables  in  both  languages. 
(/)  Words  which  have  a  in  the  penultunate 
syllable : 


vw.v.^  —V The  word  aliencte  departa 

iVomthe  Latin  accentuation,  by  placing  the 
stress  on  the  first  syllable,  as  if  derived  from 
the  English  noun  alien.  The  e  in  pnietro  is 
either  long  or  short  in  Latin,  and  in  this  case 
we  generally  prefer  the  short  sound  to  the 
\ouit,  one. 

(h)  Words  which  have  t  in  the  penultunate 
syllable : 


prevalent, 

equivalent, 

adjacent, 

ligament, 

infamous, 

propagate, 

indagate, 

suffragan, 


prevalent. 

tsquivUleni. 

a^dceni. 

ligamen. 

infdmit, 

prapdgo. 

intldgo. 

tnffrdgani. 


In  this  small  class  of  words  we  find  all  but 
the  first  two  have  a  different  accent  in  Eng- 
lish from  that  of  the  Latin.  The  rule  for 
placing  the  accent  in  that  language  bemg  the 
simplest  in  the  world  :  if  the  penultimate  syl- 
lable is  long,  the  accent  is  on  it ;  if  short,  the 
accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate. 

(g)  Words  which  have  *  in  the  penultimate 
syllable : 


p6ncirale, 

discrepant. 

precedent, 

Elegant, 

es6perant, 

ex6berant, 

Eminent, 

Excellent, 

Alienate, 

d61egate, 


perSlro. 

dacrepans. 

precedent. 

eligant. 

ezupirans. 

exubh-am. 

emtnens. 

excelleni. 

alleno. 

dele  go. 


acclivous, 

declivous, 

proclivous, 

litigant, 

mitigant, 

sibilant, 

vigilant, 

fulminant, 

discriminate, 

perspicience, 

conscience, 

ob^ience, 

pestilence, 

sdpplicate, 

explicate, 

abdicate, 

pr6vidence, 

f^inate, 

h^itant, 

beneficent, 

Accident, 

trident, 

indigent, 

diligent, 

negligent, 

Exigence, 

intllligence, 

deficience, 

mendicant, 

resident, 

diffidence, 

c6nfidence, 

investigate, 

dbtigate, 

Extricate, 

irritate, 

pr6fligate, 

instigate. 


acctlvus. 

declivus. 

proctlvus. 

litigans. 

mittgans. 

libUans. 

vigilant. 

fulminant. 

ditcrimino. 

perspicient. 

eonsciens. 

obedient. 

petiUens. 

tupplicanu 

expiicans. 

ubdicans. 

provident, 

fetflno. 

habitant, 
beneficus. 

accident. 

evident. 

indigent. 

diligent. 

negligent. 

exigent, 

inteltigenu 

deficient. 

mendicant. 

resident. 

diffideni. 

confident. 

investigo. 

cattigo. 

extrico, 

irrlto. 

prqfllgo. 

instigo. 


h\  t\m  class  we  find  the  penultimate  e  ac 
v;ented  in  English  as  in  Latin,  except  in  the 


In  the  forgoing  list  of  words  we  find  a 
very  general  coincidence  of  the  English  and 
Latin  accent,  except  in  the  last  eleven  words, 
v/here  we  depart  from  the  Latin  accent  on 
the  penultimate,  and  place  it  on  our  own  fa- 
vourite syllable  the  antepenultimate.  These 
last  words  must  therefore  be  ranked  as  ex- 
ceptions. 

(i)  Words  whieh  have  o  in  the  penultunat« 
syllable. 


interrogate, 

irrcgant, 

dissonant, 

redolent, 

insolent, 

benevolent, 

condolence, 

indolence, 

armi  potent. 


interriigo. 

arrigans. 

dissiinans. 

red'ilent. 

insUens. 

benevHujk. 

condilent. 

indX'lent. 
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omnipotent. 

emnip^itens. 

innocent. 

innicens. 

renovate, 

ren^Svo. 

desolate, 

detolo. 

(Ucorate, 

decoro. 

elaborate, 

elaboro. 

Idborant, 

laboranu 

ignorant. 

tgnorans. 

tMbcate. 

tuffoco. 

In  this  list  the  difference  of  the  English 
and  Latin  accent  is  considerable.  The  last 
six  words  desert  the  Latin  penultimate  for 
the  English  antcpenidtimate  accent,  and  con- 
doUnce  falls  into  an  accentuation  diametrical- 
ly opposite. 

{k)  Words  which  have  u  in  the  penultimate 
syllable: 

fdbulate,  fahidor. 

in£culatA,  macula. 

idjuvate,  adjuvo. 

c6rrugate^  eorrikgo. 

petulant,  petilans. 

disputant,  disp&tam, 

impudent,  impident. 

speculate,  tpec&lor. 

p611ulate,  putlilo. 

p6pulate,  popilo, 

subjugate,  luhjUgo, 

abducent,  obdHcens. 

relucent,  relucens. 

imprtident,  imprudent. 

fidjutant  adjutant, 

p^culata  peculor, 

indurate^  mduro. 

6bdurate,  obduro» 

Here  we  find  the  general  rule  obtsun,  with, 
perhaps,  fewer  exceptions  than  in  any  other 
class.  Adjuvate,  peculate,  and  indurate,  are 
the  only  absolute  deviations ;  for  obdurate  has 
the  accent  frequently  on  the  second  sylliable. 
See  the  word. 

(/)  To  these  lists,  perhaps,  might  be  added 
the  English  words  ending  in  tion,  sion,  and 
iti/:  for  though  tion  and  sion  are  really  pro- 
nounced in  one  syllable,  they  are  by  almost 
oil  our  orthoepists  generally  divided  into 
two ;  and  consequently  nntinn,  pronunciation, 
occation,  evasion,  &c,  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  syllables  as  natio,  pronunciatio,  occasio, 
evasio,  &c.  and  have  the  accent,  in  both  Eng- 


where  the  penultimate  vowel,  followed  by  a 
single  consonant,  is  long,  and  consequently 
has  the  accent,  we  almost  always  neglect  this 
exception,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  fall  into  our  own  general  rule 
of  accenting  the  antepenultimate  Nor  is  it 
unworthy  of  being  remarked,  that  when  we 
neglect  the  accent  of  the  original,  it  is  almost 
always  to  place  it  at  least  a  syllable  higher ; 
as,  adjacent  and  condolence  are  the  only  words 
in  the  whole  selection,  where  the  accent  of  the 
English  word  is  placed  lower  than  in  the  La- 
tin. 

(n)  There  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence of  accent  between  Latin  verbs  of  three 
syllables,  commencing  with  a  preposition,  and 
the  English  words  of  two  syllables,  derived 
from  them,  by  dropping  a  syllable,*  as,  exceU 
lo,  rebello,  inqulro,  conflno,  confuto,  consume, 
desTro,  erploro,  procedo,  procldmo,  have  the  ac- 
cent in  Latin  on  the  second  syllable ;  and  the 
English  verbs  excel,  rebel,  inquire,  confine, 
confute,  consume,  desire,  explore,  proceed,  pro- 
claim, have  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable. 
This  propensity  of  following  the  Latin  accent 
in  these  words,  perhaps,  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  cases,  formed  a  general  rule,  which  at 
last  neglected  the  Latin  accent,  in  words  of 
this  kind ;  as  we  find  prefer,  confer,  defer,  de- 
sert, compare,  complete,  congeal,  divide,  dispute, 
prepare,  have  the  accent  on  the  second  syllo/. 
ble,  though  pr^fSro,  defero,  confero,  des?ro, 
comp&ro,  complio,  congelo,  divtdo,  disputo,  prcB- 
p8ro,  have  the  accent  on  the  first :  and  this 
propensity,  perhaps,  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  distinction  of  accent  which  is  so  remark- 
able between  dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs  of 
the  same  form.  (492.) 

(o)  But  when  English  polysyllables  are  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  by  dropping  a  syllable, 
scarcely  any  analogy  is  more  apparent  than 
the  coincidence  of  the  principal  accent  of  the 
English  word,  and  the  secondarj'  accent,  (522,) 
we  give  to  the  Latin  word,  in  the  English 
pronunciation  of  it.  Thus  parsimony,  cere- 
mony, nuitrimontf,  melancholy,  &c.  have  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  because,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  Latin  words,  parsimonia,  casre- 


lish  and  Latin,  on  the  antepenultimate  sylla-  !  vionia,  nrntriinonia,  melancholia, &c. -we  areper- 
ble.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  words  I  niitted,  and  prone,  in  our  English  pronuncia- 
ending  in  ity,  or  icty  ;  as,  diversity,  variety,  &c.   tion  of  these  word*  to  place  a  secondary  ac- 


from  diversilas,  varietas,  &c. 


(m)  By  this  selection  (which,  though  not  j  parable,  &c. 


cent  on  that  syllable.     See  Academy,  Ikre- 


an  exact  enumeration  of  every  particular,  is 
yet  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  correspond. 


(p)  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the 
antepenultimate  syllable  in  polysyllables,  it 


ence  of  Latin  and  English  accent)  we  may  may  be  observed,  that,  regardless  of  the  quan- 
perceive  that  there  is  a  general  rule  numing  tity  of  the  original,  we  almost,  without  ex- 
through  both  languages,  respecting  the  accent 
of  polysyllables,  which  is,  that  when  a  single 
vowel  in  the  penultimate  is  followed  by  a  sin- 
gle consonant,  the  accent  is  on  the  antepen- 
altiraate.  This  is  so  agreeable  to  English  a- 
nalogy,  that  in  words  derived  from  the  Latin, 


ception,  follow  the  analogy  of  our  own  ian- 

•  Ben  JonKOn  weme  I*  haTe  hnd  &  feint  Idea  o(  this  cnlnddence, 
where  he  »ajn,  "  all  verbs  coming  from  'he  Latin,  either  of  the  supims 
or  otherwise,  hold  the  accet.t  as  it  U  tbiwid  In  the  first  person  preaenl 
of  those  Latin  Terba,  a-s  ilnimOt  dnimati,  c^^bro.ceUbraU  ;  except  wordi 
compounded  oifaeio,  as,  tiiXM-faciOt  tiqv^  l  and  of  licttxif  as,  eonjCi. 
tutc,  eonxiituU."  English  Grammar.— Of  the  extent  and  Juttnss  o 
i,hcse  obscrratltnu.  tiu  critical  n-ndq  will  tie  the  best  JniU^ 
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guage.  This  analogy  uniformly  shortens  the 
Towel,  unless  it  be  u,  followed  by  a  8in,gie 
consonant,  or  any  other  vowel  followed  by  a 
single  consonant,  succeeded  by  a  semi-conso- 
nant diphthong :  thus  the  first  u  in  dubio'u 
is  pronounced  long,  though  short  in  the  La- 
tin word  dubJiu :  the  same  may  be  observed 
of  the  e  and  o  in  medium  and  emporium:  and 
the  first  t  in  delirium,  and  the  first  e  in  deli- 
cate, are  pronounced  short  in  English,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  analogy,  (507,)  though  ' 
these  letters  are  long  in  the  Latin  delirium, 
and  deticatui.  For  the  qiuintity  of  English 
dissyllables  derived  from  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin, see  SYLLABICATION,  Nos.  543  544,  «&c. 

Terminational  Accent, 

504.  "We  have  seen  that  the  Saxon  termi- 
nations, regardless  of  harmony,  always  leave 
the  accent  where  they  found  it,  let  the  ad- 
ventitious syllables  be  ever  so  numerous. 
The  Saxons,  attentive  chiefly  to  sense,  pre- 
served the  same  simplicity  in  the  accentjiar- 
tion,  as  in  the  composition  of  their  words ; 
and,  if  sense  were  the  only  object  of  language, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  our  ancestors  v/ere, 
in  this  respect,  superior  to  tlie  Greeks  and 
Romans.  What  method  could  so  rigicUy 
preserve,  and  so  strongly  convey,  the  sense 
of  words,  as  that  which  always  left  the  ac- 
cent on  the  root,  where  the  principal  mean- 
ing of  the  word  undoubtedly  lies  ?  But  the 
necessities  of  human  nature  require  that  otsr 
thoughts  should  not  only  be  conveyed  with 
force,  but  with  ease ;  to  give  language  its  due 
effect,  it  must  be  agreeable  as  well  as  force- 
ful ;  and  the  ear  must  be  addressed  while  we 
are  informing  the  mind.  Here,  then,  termi- 
national accent,  the  music  of  language,  inter- 
poses ;  corrects  flie  discordant,  and  strengthens 
the  feeble  sounds;  removes  the  difficulty  of 
pronunciation  which  arises  from  placing  the 
accent  on  initial  syllables,  and  brings  the  force 
gently  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  word, 
where  a  cadence  is  formed,  on  the  principles 
of  harmony  and  proportion, 

505.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  influence  of 
termination  upon  accent,  it  will  be  sufficicMit 
to  observe,  that  words  which  have  ei,  ia,  ie, 
io,  eu,  eou,  in  their  termination,  always  have 
the  accent  on  the  preceding  syllable :  thus 
atheist,  alien,  regalis,  ambrosia,  caditceous,  &c. 
the  numerous  tenninations  in  ion,  ian,  &c.  as 
gradation,  promotion,  confusion,  logician,  phi/- 
tician,  &c.  those  in  ious,  as,  hamwnioiu,  ab- 
stemious, &c.  those  in  eous,  as,  outrageous,  ad- 
vantageous, &c.  These  vowels  may  not  im- 
properly be  styled  semi-consonant  diphthongs. 
(196.) 

506.  The  oniy  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
t»ne  word  in  iac,  as,  elegiac,  which  has  the  ac-  ^ 
cent  on  the  t,  and  the  following  words  in  uv- 
eal, as,  protodiacal,  cardiacal,  heliacal,  geneth- 


liacal,  maniacal,  demoniacal,  ammoniacai,  the>. 
riacal,  paradisiacal,  aphrodisiac al,  and  ht/po~ 
chondriacal ;  all  which  have  the  accent  on 
the  antepenultimate  j,  and  that  long  and  open, 
as  in  idle,  title,  &c. 

507.  Nothing  can  be  more  uniform  than 
the  position  of  the  accent  in  words  of  these 
terminations ;  and,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  quantity  of  the  accented  vowel  is  as  regu- 
lar as  the  accent;  for  when  these  termina- 
tions are  preceded  by  a  single  consonant,  e- 
very  accented  vowel  is  long,  except »/  which, 
in  this  situation,  is  as  uniformly  short :  thus 
occasion,  adhesion,  erosion,  and  confusion,  have 
the  a,  e,  o,  and  u,  long;  while  vision  and  de- 
cision,  have  the  t  short.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  probation,  concretion,  devotion,  ab- 
lution,  and  exhilntion.  The  exceptions  are, 
impetuous,  especial,  perpetual,  discretion,  and 
battalion,  which  lest  ought  to  bo  spelt  with 
double  /,  as  in  the  French,  from  which  it  ia 
derived,  and  then  it  would  follow  the  general 
rule.  National  and  rational  form  two  more 
exceptions ;  and  these  are  almost  the  only  ir- 
regularities to  which  these  numerous  classes 
of  words  are  subject. 

508.  Nearly  the  same  uniformity,  both  of 
accent  and  quantity,  we  find  in  words  ending 
in  ic.  The  accent  immediately  precedes  this 
termination,  and  every  vowel  under  this  ac- 
cent, but  «,  is  short:  thus  Satanic,  paUietic, 
elliptic,  hamumic,  «&c.  have  the  accent  on  the 
penultimate,  and  the  vowel  short :  while  tu- 
nic, runic,  and  cubic,  have  the  accented  vowel 
long. 

509.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  worda 
ending  in  ical,  as,  fanatical,  poetical,  levitical, 
canonical,  &c.  which  have  the  accent  on  tlie 
antepenultimate  syllable,  and  the  vowels  e,  i, 
and  o,  short ;  hut  cubicnl  and  musical,  with 
the  accent  on  the  same  syllable,  have  the  « 
long. 

510.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are, 
arsenic,  choleric,  cphemeric,  turmeric,  empiric, 
rhetoric,  bishopric,  (better  written  bishoprick. 
See  No.  400.)  luiuiiic,  arithmetic,  splenetic, 
heretic,  politic,  and,  perhaps,  phlegmatic  ; 
which,  though  more  frequently  heard  with  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  ought; 
if  possible,  to  be  reduced  to  r^;ularity 
Words  ending  in  scetice  have  uniformly  tlie 
accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  as  quies- 
cence, reminiscence,  &c.  concupiscence,  whicli 
has  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  is  the 
only  exception. 

511.  In  the  same  manner,  ii'  we  take  a  view 
of  the  words  ending  in  itr/,  we  find  the  accent 
invariably  placed  on  the  preceding  syllable, 
as  in  diversity,  congruitj/,  &c.  On  a  closer 
inspection  we  find  every  vowel  in  this  ante- 
penultimate syllable,  when  no  consonant  in- 
tervenes, pronounced  long,  as  deity,  piety,  &c 
A  nearer  inspection  shows  us,  tliat,  if  a  con< 
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•onanA  precede  this  termination,  the  preced- 
ing accented  vowel  ii  short,  except  it  be  u, 
as  severity,  curiosttt/,  impunity,  &c.  we  find  too, 
that  even  u  contracts  itself  before  two  conso-i 
nant<,  a$  in  cttrvity,  taciturnity,  &c.  and  that 
scarcity  and  rarity  (^ignifj-ing  uncommonness; 
for  rarity,  thinness,  has  the  a  short)  are  the' 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule  throughout  the 
language.  The  same  observations  are  appli- 
cable to  words  ending  in  ify,  as  justify,  clari- 
fy, &c.  The  only  words  where  the  antepe- 
nultimate accent,  in  words  of  this  termina- 
tion, does  not  shorten  the  vowel,  are  glorify 
and  notify.  The  y  in  these  words  is  always 
long,  like  the  first  sound  of  t  /  and  both  ac- 
cent and  quantity  are  the  same  when  these 
words  take  the  additional  syllable  able,  asjtis- 
tiJiabU,  rarefirible,  &c.  (183.; 

612.  To  these  may  be  added  the  numerous 
class  of  words  ending  in  arotis,  erout,  and  o 
roiis,  as  barbarous,  vociferous,  and  kumorovs : 
all  which  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenul- 
mate  syllable,  except  canorous  and  sonorous; 
which  some  unlucky  scholar  happening  to 
pronounce  with  the  accent  on  the  penulti- 
mate syllable,  in  order  to  show  their  deriva- 
tion from  the  Latin  adjectives,  canonu  and 
^onorus,  they  stand  like  strangers  amidst  a 
crowd  of  similar  words,  and  are  sure  to  be- 
tray a  mere  English  scholar  into  a  wrong 
pronunciation. 

To  polysyllables  in  these  terminations  might 
be  added  those  in  ative,  atory,  dive,  &c. 
Words  ending  in  ative  can  never  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  penultimate  syllable,  if  there  is  a 
higher  syllable  to  place  it  on,  except  in  the 
word  creative  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  as 
it  is  seldom  otherwise,  the  accent  seems  to 
rest  on  the  root  of  the  word ;  or  on  that  syl- 
lable which  has  the  accent  on  the  noun,  ad- 
jective, or  verb,  with  which  the  word  in  ative 
corresponds :  thus  copulative,  estimative,  al- 
terative, &c.  follow  the  verbs  to  copulate,  to 
estimate,  to  alter,  &c.  When  derivation  does 
not  operate  to  fix  the  accent,  a  double  con- 
sonant will  attract  it  to  the  antepenultimate 
syllable,  as  appellative ;  and  two  consonants 
have  sometimes  this  power,  in  opposition  to 
derivation,  as  adversative  and  argumentatice, 
from  adverse  and  argument.  Indicative  and 
interrogative  are  likewise  exceptions,  as  they 
do  not  follow  the  verbs  to  indicate  and  inter- 
rogate :  but  as  they  are  grammatical  terms, 
they  seem  to  have  taken  their  accent  from 
the  liecondary  accent  we  sometimes  give  to 
the  Latin  words  indicativus  and  interrogative, 
(see  the  word  Academy.)  Words  ending  in 
ary,  ery,  or  ory,  have  generally  the  accent  on 
the  root  of  the  word ;  which,  if  it  consists  of 
three  syllables,  must  necessarily  be  accented 
on  the  first,  as  contrary,  treachery,  factory, 
fee.  if  of  four  or  five,  the  accent  is  generally 
on  that  syllable  which  has  the  accent  on  the 


related  or  kindred  words;  thus  expostuJatan) 
has  the  accent  on  the  same  radical  syllable  a.s 
expostulate ;  and  congratulatory,  as  congratu- 
late :  interrogatory  and  derogatory  are  excep- 
tions here,  as  in  the  termination  ative;  and 
if  pacificatory,  sacrificatory,*  significatory,  ve- 
sicatory, &c.  have  not  the  accent  on  the  firs: 
syllable,  it  seems  to  arise  firom  the  aversion 
we  seem  to  have  at  placing  even  the  secon- 
dary accent  on  the  antepenultimate  a,  (which 
we  should  be  very  apt  to  do  if  the  principal 
accent  were  on  the  first  syllable,)  and  the  dif- 
ficulty there  would  be  in  pronouncing  such 
long  words  with  so  many  unaccented  syllables 
at  the  end,  if  we  were  to  lay  the  accent  on 
the  first.  Words  ending  in  ctive  have  the  ac- 
cent regularly  on  the  penultimate  syllable, 
eicept  adjective,  which,  like  indicative,  being 
a  grammatical  word,  seems  to  have  taken  its 
accent  from  the  secondary  stress  of  the  La- 
tin adjectivus,  (see  Academy,)  and  every  word 
ending  in  tive,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  has 
the  accent  on  the  penultunate  syllable  like- 
wise, except  substantive ;  and,  perhaps,  for 
the  reason  just  given.  After  all,  it  must  be 
owned,  that  words  ending  in  ative  and  atory 
are  the  most  irregular  and  desultory  of  any 
in  the  language  j  as  they  are  generally  accent- 
ed very  far  from  the  end,  they  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  pronounce ;  and  therefore,  whenever 
usage  will  permit,  we  should  incline  the  stress 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  latter  syllable: 
thus  refractory  ought  never  to  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable;  but  refectory,  with  the 
accent  on  the  first,  is  a  school  term,  and  like 
sxJ)stanfive,  adjective,  indicative,  and  interro- 
gative, must  be  left  in  quiet  possession  of  their 
Latin  secondary  accent. 

Enclitical  Accent. 

513.  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  name  of 
enclitical  to  the  accent  of  certain  words, 
whose  terminations  are  formed  of  such  words 
as  seem  to  lose  their  own  accent,  and  throw 
it  back  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  with 
which  they  coalesce,  such  as  theology,  ortho- 
graphy. Sic  The  readiness  with  which  the&e 
words  take  the  antepenultimate  accent,  the 
agreeable  flow  of  sound  to  the  ear,  and  the 
unity  it  preserves  in  the  sense,  are  sufficient 
proofs  of  the  propriety  of  placing  the  accent 
on  this  syllable,  if  custom  were  ambiguous. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  the  accent 
disputed  in  any  word  ending  in  ology ;  but 
orthography  is  not  unfrequently  pronounced 
vrith  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  like  or- 
thodoxy. The  temptation  we  are  under  to 
discover  our  knowledge  of  the  component 

*  TbeM  words  ou?ht  aertjilnl;  to  De  Hccented  alike ,  and  acccTTi 
In^lj  we  find  Di.  Johiuon,  Mr.  Shertdan,  Mr.  BarcIn.T,  and  Ml. 
Smith,  place  the  accent  on  the  sccoihI  sjrllable  ;  but  though  Feonlng 
accents  ti^^jic^itttTy  iB  the  lame  manner,  he  places  tl^e  accent  on  thi 
oniewnultimat*  ^patiJUaUfry  ;  and  Keiulck  likewise  accenu  the  a». 
contt  syllable  of  tigytifitatory^  bat  the  fit^t  of  paciflcatcn-y  ;  the  othat 
rnborfisti  wtio  ban  not  got  tbea*  wonU  hare  aTotdei  time  InxmElat 
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p;irt8  of  words,  is  very  apt  to  draw  us  into 
ihis  pronunciation ;  but  as  those  words  which 
are  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  are  com- 
pounded of  xiycf,  have  universally  given  in- 
to this  enclitical  accentuation,  no  good  rea- 
son appears  for  preventing  a  similar  pronun- 
ciation in  those  compounded  of  yj aipar,  as  by 
placing  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate 
syllable,  the  word  is  much  more  fluent  and 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  at  first  sight  the  most  plausible  reason- 
uig  in  the  world  seems  to  lie  against  this  ac- 
centuation. When  we  place  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  say  our  opponents,  we  give 
a  kind  of  subordinate  stress  to  the  third  syl- 
lable, graph  ;  by  which  means  the  word  is  di- 
vided into  its  primitives  »j^i)f  and  y^iipu,  and 
those  distinct  ideas  it  contains  are  preserved, 
which  must  necessarily  be  confounded  by  the 
contrary  mode;  and  that  pronunciation  of 
compounds,  say  they,  must  certainly  be  the 
best  which  best  preserves  the  import  of  the 
simples. 

5 1 4.  Nothing  can  be  more  specious  than 
this  reasoning,  till  we  look  a  little  higher  than 
language,  and  consider  its  object ;  we  shall 
then  discover,  that  in  uniting  two  words  un- 
der one  accent,  so  as  to  form  one  compound 
term,  we  do  but  imitate  the  superior  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  which,  in  order  to  collect 
and  convey  knowledge,  unite  several  simple 
ideas  into  one  complex  one.  "  The  end  of 
language,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  is  by  short 
sounds  to  signify,  with  ease  and  despatch, 
general  conceptions,  wherein  not  only  abun- 
dance of  particulars  are  contained,  but  also  a 
great  variety  of  independent  ideas  are  col- 
lected into  one  complex  one,  and  that  which 
holds  these  different  parts  together  in  the  u- 
nity  of  one  complex  ideti,  is  the  word  we  an- 
nex to  it.  For,"  as  Mr.  Locke  continues, 
"  men,  in  framing  ideas,  seek  more  the  con- 
venience of  language  and  quick  despatch  by 
short  and  comprehensive  signs,  than  the  true 
and  precise  nature  of  things ;  and  therefore, 
he  who  has  made  a  complex  idea  of  a  body  with 
life,  sense,  and  motion,  with  a  faculty  of  rea- 
son joined  to  it,  need  but  use  the  short  mo- 
nosyllable, man,  to  express  all  particulars 
that  correspond  to  that  complex  idea."  So 
it  may  be  subjoined,  that,  in  framing  words 
for  the  purpose  of  immediate  communication, 
the  end  of  this  communication  is  best  an- 
swered by  such  a  pronunciation  as  unites 
simples  into  one  compound,  and  at  the  same 
time  renders  the  compound  as  much  a  sim- 
ple as  possible:  but  it  is  evident  that  this  is 
done  by  no  mode  of  accentuation,  so  well  as 
that  which  places  the  acoant  on  the  antepen- 
ultimate syllable  of  the  words  theology,  ortho- 
graphy; and  therefore  that  this  accentuation, 
without  insisting  on  its  superior  harmony,  must 
best  answer  the  great  end  of  language.  (328.) 


515.  This  tendency  in  our  language  to  sim* 
plify  compounds,  is  sufficiently  evident  in  that 
numerous  catalogue  of  words,  where  we  find 
the  long  vowel  of  the  simple  changed  into  a 
short  one  in  the  compound,  and  by  this  means 
losing  much  of  its  original  import  to  the  ear 
thus,  breakfast,  shepherd,  vineyard,  meadow, 
shadow,  zealous,  hearken,  valley,  cleanse,  clean- 
ly, (neat,)  forehead,  wilderness,  betvUder,  kind- 
red, hinder,  knowledge,  darling,  fearful,  pea- 
sant, pleasure,  whitster ;  whitleather,  seam' 
stress,  stealth,  wealth,  health,  wisdom,  wizard, 
parentage,  lineage,  children,  pasty,  gosling,  coU 
Her,  holiday,  Christmas,  j\Iichaelmas,  windlas, 
cripple,  hinder,  stripling,  starling,  housewife, 
husband,  primer,  peascod,  fieldfare,  birth  from 
bear,  dearth  from  dear,  weary  from  wear,  and 
many  others,  entirely  lose  the  sound  of  the 
simple  in  their  compound  or  derivative. 

516.  The  long  t  in  white,  when  a  simple,  ia 
almost  universally  changed  into  a  short  one 
in  proper  names,  as,  Whitchurch,  Whitfield, 
Whitbread,  Whitlock,  Whitdker,  &c.  for  com- 
pendiousness  and  despatch  being  next  in  im» 
portance  to  perspicuity,  when  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  mistake,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  or- 
gans should  fall  into  the  shortest  and  easiest 
sounds. 

517  It  must,  however,  De  observed,  that 
this  tendency  to  unite  simples  into  a  com- 
pound, by  placing  an  accent  exactly  where 
the  two  words  coalesce,  is  still  subservient  to 
the  laws  of  harmony.  The  Greek  word  Sa»t<u, 
which  signifies  to  opine,  and  from  which  the 
last  syllables  of  orthodoxy  are  derived,  was 
never  a  general  subjunctive  word  like  xiyot 
and  y^fi^u ',  and  even  if  it  had  been  so,  the 
assemblage  of  consonants  in  the  letter  x  would 
have  prevented  the  ear  from  admitting  an 
accent  on  the  syllable  immediately  preceding, 
as  the  X  would,  by  this  means,  become  diffi- 
cult to  pronounce.  Placing  the  accent,  there- 
fore, on  the  first  syllable  of  orthodoxy,  gives 
the  organs  an  opportunity  of  laying  a  secon- 
dary stress  upon  the  word,  which  enables  them 
to  pronounce  the  whole  with  distinctness  and 
fluency  :  thus  galaxy  and  cachexy,  having  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  are  very  difficult 
to  pronounce ;  but  this  difficulty  is  removed 
by  placmg  the  accent  a  syllable  higher  in  the 
words  apoplexy,  ataraxy,  and  anorexy. 

518.  But  the  numerous  classes  of  words 
that  so  readily  adopt  this  enclitical  accent, 
sufficiently  prove  it  to  be  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
nius of  our  pronunciation.  This  will  more  evi- 
dently appear  by  adducing  examples.  Words 
in  the  following  terminations  have  always  the 
accent  on  that  syllable  where  the  two  parts 
unite,  that  is,  on  the  antepenultimate  sylla- 
ble :  in  logy,  as  apology,  ambilogy,  genealogy, 
&c.;  in  graphy,  as  geography,  orthography, 
historiography,  &c. ;  in  phagus,  as  sarcopha- 
gus,  ichthyophagus,  androphagtis,  &c. ;  in  lo- 
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quy,  as,  oBCoquy,  toliloqvy,  ventriloquy,  &c. ;  in 
strophe,  as,  catastrophe,  apostrophe,  anastrophe, 
&c. ;  in  meter,  as,  geometer,  barometer,  ther- 
mometer, &c. ;  in  gonal,  as,  diagonal,  octagon- 
fl/,  polygonal,  &c. ;  in  vorous,  as  carnivorous, 
granivorous,  piscivorous,  &c ;  in  ferous,  as, 
bacciferous,  cocciferous,  somniferous,  &c. ;  in 
fluous,  as  superfluous,  mellifluous,  fellifluatu, 
&.C. ;  influent,  as,  mellifluent,  circumfluent,  in- 
terfluent, &c. ;  in  vomous,  as,  ignivomous,  flam- 
mivomous,  &c. ;  in  parous,  as,  viviparous,  ovi^ 
parous,  deiparotis,  &c, ;  in  cracy,  as,  theocracy, 
aristocracy,  democracy,  &''.. ;  in  gonw,  as,  <A^- 
ogony,  cosmogony,  hexagony,  &c. ;  m  phony, 
as,  symphony,  cacophony,  colophony,  &c. ;  in 
machy,  as,  theomachy,  logomachy,  sciomachy, 
&c,;  in  nomy,  as,  economy,  astronomy,  Deute- 
ronomy, &c. ;  in  ^07n_y,  as,  anatomy,  lithotomy, 
arteriotomy,  &c. ;  in  scopy,  as,  metoposcopy, 
deuteroscopy,  aeroscopy,  &c. ;  in  pathy,  as,  a- 
pathy,  antipathy,  idiopathy,  &c. ;  in  mathy,  as, 
opsimathy,  polymathy,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

519.  Some  of  these  Greek  compounds  seem 
to  refuse  the  antepenultimate  accent,  for  the 
same  reason  as  orthodoxy  ;  such  as  necroman- 
cy, chiromancy,  hydromancy  ;  and  those  termi- 
nating in  archy,  as  hierarchy,  oftgarchy,  patri- 
archy :  all  of  which  have  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  which  gives  the  organs  time  to 
recover  their  force  upon  the  third,  and  to 
pronounce  the  two  consonants  with  much 
more  ease  than  if  the  accent  unmediately 
preceded  them ;  but  periphrasis  and  anti- 
phrasis,  besides  their  claim  to  the  accent  of 
their  originals,  readily  admit  of  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable,  because  the  consonants 
in  the  two  last  syllables  do  not  come  to- 
gether, and  are  therefore  easily  pronounced 
after  the  accent.  Words  of  more  than  two 
syllables,  ending  in  ogue,  as  pedagogue,  ec- 
logue, &c.  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenul- 
timate. Orthoepy,  having  no  consonant  in 
the  antepenultimate  syllable,  natnrally  throws 
its   accent   on   the  foregoing.     See  Mono- 

UACHT. 

580.  By  this  view  of  the  enclitical  termin- 
ations, we  may  easily  perceive  how  readily 
our  language  falls  into  the  antepenultimate 
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desert  the  accent  of  their  Latin  originalS:, 
while  those  in  ysis  are  accented  regularly  on 
the  antepenultimate  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English,  as  analysis,  paralysis,  &c.  We  may 
note,  too,  that  every  *  in  all  these  termina- 
tions is  sharp  and  hissing.  See  the  word« 
Exostosis  and  Apotheosis. 

521.  Words  of  three  syllables  ending  in  o« 
tor,  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  as 
spectator,  collator,  delator,  &c,  except  orator, 
senator,  legator  and  barrator.  But  words  in 
this  termination,  of  more  than  three  syllables, 
though  they  have  generally  the  accent  on  the 
penultimate,  are  subject  to  a  diversity  not 
easily  reduced  to  the  rule :  thus  navigator, 
propagator,  dedicator,  &c.  are  sometimes  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
and  sometimes  on  the  third;  but  as  these 
words  may  be  pronounced  with  an  accent  on 
both  these  syllables,  it  is  of  less  consequence 
on  which  syllable  we  place  the  accent,  when 
we  use  only  one.  (528.)  The  general  rule 
certainly  inclines  to  the  penultimate  accent ; 
but  as  all  these  words  are  verbal  nouns,  and, 
though  generally  derived  from  Latin  words 
of  the  same  terminations,  have  verbs  corres- 
ponding to  tnem  in  our  own  language,  it  is 
very  natural  to  preserve  the  accent  of  the 
verb  in  these  words,  as  it  gives  an  emphasis 
to  the  most  significant  part  of  them  :  thus  e- 
quivocator,  prevaricator,  dedicatory  might  be 
regularly  formed  from  the  verbs  to  equivocate^ 
to  prevaricate,  and  to  dedicate  ;  and,  agree- 
ably to  analogy,  would  have  been  written  e- 
quivocater,  prevaricater,  and  dedicater  ;  but  an 
affectation  of  preferring  every  analogy  to  our 
own,  has  given  these  words  a  Latin  termina- 
tion, which  answers  no  purpose  but  to  involve 
our  language  in  absurdities  :  but  the  ear,  in 
this  case,  is  not  quite  so  servile  as  the  eye ; 
and  though  we  are  obliged  to  write  these 
words  with  or,  and  not  er,  we  generally  heaif 
them  pronounced  as  if  they  were  formed  from 
our  own  verbs,  and  not  from  Latin  nouns  in 
ator.  But  when  the  word  has  no  verb  in  ouJ 
own  language  to  correspond  to  !t,  the  accent 
is  then  placed  with  great  propriety  upon  the 
a,  as  in  Latin  :  thus,  violator,  instigator,  navi' 


accent  in  these  compounded  polysyllables ;  gator,  &c.  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the 


and  that  those  terminations  which  seem  to  re- 
fuse this  accent,  do  it  rather  from  a  regard  to 
etymology  than  analogy  :  thus  words  ending 
?n  asis,  as  periphrasis,  apophasis,  hypostasis,  an- 
iiperistasis,  &c.  have  the  antepenultimate  ac- 
cent of  their  originals.  The  same  may  be  ob- 
served of  those  ending  in  esis,  as  hypothesis, 
antithesis, parenthesis,  &c.  but  exegesis,  mxithe- 
tis,  auxests,  catachresis,  paracentesi.'!,  aposiope- 
sis,  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  sylla- 
ble, because  the  vowel  in  this  syllable  is  long 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  all  words  ending 
In  am  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate, 
except  metamorphosis  and  apotheosis,  which 


first  syllable;  hut  emendator,  gladiator,  adtdo' 
tor,  &c.  on  the  last  but  one. 


SECONDARY  ACCENT. 

522.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  that  ac- 
cent only,  which  necessarily  distinguishes  one 
syllable  in  a  word  from  the  rest ;  and  which, 
with  very  little  diversity,  is  adopted  by  aU 
who  speak  the  English  language. 

52.3.  The  seoondary  accent  is  that  stie«;.s 
we  may  occasionally  place  upon  another  syl- 
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iable,  besides  that  which  has  the  principal  ac- 
cent, in  order  to  pronounce  every  part  of  the 
i^ord  more  distinctly,  forcibly,  and  hannoni- 
ously.  Thus  this  accent  may  be  placed  on 
the  first  syllable  of  conversation,  commenda- 
tion, &c. 

524.  There  are  few  authors  who  have  not 
taken  notice  of  two  accents  upon  some  of  the 
longer  polysyllables,  but  none  have  once  hint- 
ed that  one  of  these  is  not  essential  to  the 
sound  of  the  word :  they  seem  to  have  sup- 
posed both  accents  equally  necessary,  and 
without  any  other  difference  than  that  one 
was  pronounced  more  forcibly  than  the  other. 
This  mistake  arose  from  a  want  of  studying 
the  speaking  voice.  A  knowledge  of  this 
would  have  told  them,  that  one  accent  only 
was  essential  to  every  word  of  more  than  one 
syllable,  and  that  the  secondary  stress  might, 
or  might  not,  be  adopted,  as  distinctness, 
force,  or  harmony,  should  require ;  thus,  com- 
plaitant,  contraband,  caravan,  and  violin,  par- 
tisan, artisan,  courtesan,  metcphysick,  have  fre- 
quently an  accent  on  the  first,  as  well  as  on 
the  third  syllable,  though  a  somewhat  less 
forcible  one.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
repartee,  referee,  privateer,  domineer,  &c.  but 
ft  must  still  be  observed,  that  though  an  ac- 
cent be  allowable  on  the  first  syllable  of  these 
words,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary ;  they  may 
all  be  pronounced  with  one  accent,  and  that 
on  the  last  syllable,  without  the  least  devia- 
tion from  propriety. 

625.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  secondary  accent,  let  us  suppose, 
£hat,  in  giving  our  opinion  of  an  astronomi- 
cal argument,  we  say, 

*■  It  Is  ft  dlT6ct  demonsUAtlon  of  th»  Cop«a-i.icaa  tysttiin.* 

In  this  sentence,  as  an  accent  is  necessarily 
upfrn  the  last  syllable  of  direct,  we  seldom 
lay  a  stress  on  the  first  syllable  of  demonstra- 
tion, unless  we  mean  to  be  uncommonly  em- 
phatical ;  but  in  the  following  sentence, 

"•  It  Ie  ft  d^mcMutT^tlon  *f  the  C<>p<niicttn  systam." 

Here,  as  no  accented  word  precedes  demon- 
stration, the  voice  finds  a  rest,  and  the  ear  a 
force,  in  placing  an  accent  on  the  first,  as 
well  as  on  the  third  syllable. 

326,  But  though  we  may,  or  may  not,  use 
the  secondary  accent  at  pleasure,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  indifference  on  what  sylla- 
ble we  place  it :  this  is  fixed  with  as  much 
certainty  as  the  place  of  the  principal  accent 
itself;  and  a  wrong  position  of  one  would  as 
much  derange  the  sound  of  the  word,  as  a 
wrong  position  of  the  other :  and  it  muht  be 
carefully  noted,  that  though  we  lay  no  stress 
upon  the  syllable  which  may  have  the  second- 
ary accent,  the  consonants  and  vowels  have 
exactly  the  came  sound  as  if  the  doubtful 
syllable  (as  it  may  be  called)  were  accented. 
Thus,  though  I  lay  no  stress  upon  the  second 
=!}l]able  of  negotiation,  pronunciation,  ecclesi- 


aatick,  &c.  the  e  and  t  go  into  the  sound  c; 
sh  and  zA,  as  if  the  secondary  accent  were 
heard  on  the  preceding  syllable.  (357,)  (451,] 
(459.) 

527,  It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  secondary  accent  is  always  two  syl- 
lables, at  least,  distant  from  the  principal  ac- 
cent :  thus  in  demonstration,  lamentation,  pro- 
vocation, &c.  the  secondary  accent  is  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  the  principal  on  the  third ; 
and  in  arteriotomy,  meteorology,  and  hypo- 
chondriacal, the  secondary  accent  is  on  the 
first,  and  the  principal  on  the  fourth  syllable ; 
and  in  the  word  indivisibility  we  may  place 
two  secondary  accents,  one  upon  the  first, 
and  the  other  on  the  third. 

528.  In  the  next  place  it  may  be  observed, 
that  though  the  syllable  on  which  the  princi- 
pal accent  is  placed,  is  fixed  and  certain,  yet 
we  may,  and  do  frequently  malie  the  second- 
ary principal,  and  the  principal  secondary  : 
thus,  caravan,  complaisant,  violin,  repartee,  re- 
feree, privateer,  domineer,  courtesan,  artisan, 
charlatan,  may  all  have  the  greatest  stress  on 
the  first,  and  the  least  on  the  last  syllable, 
without  any  violent  offence  to  the  ear:  nay, 
it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  principal  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  of  these  words,  and  none 
at  all  OB  the  last,  though  certainly  improper, 
has  nothing  in  it  grating  or  discordant ;  but 
placing  an  accent  on  the  second  syllable  o\ 
these  words  would  entirely  derange  them,  am 
produce  an  intoierable  harshness  and  dissc 
nance.  The  same  observations  may  be  aj>- 
plied  to  demonstration,  lamentation,  provoca- 
tion, navigator,  propagator,  alligator,  and  every 
similar  word  in  the  language.  But,  as  wt 
have  observed.  No.  526,  the  consonants  t,  d, 
c,  and  t,  after  the  secondary  accent,  are  ex- 
actly under  the  same  predicament  as  after  the 
primary ;  that  is,  if  they  are  followed  by  a 
diphthong  or  diphthongal  vowel,  these  con- 
sonants are  pronounced  like  sh,  tsh,  zh,  or  J, 
as,  sententiosity,  partiality,  &c.  (526.) 


QUANTITY. 

529.  In  treating  this  part  of  pronunciation, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  the  na- 
tiire  of  that  quantity  which  constitutes  poe- 
try ;  the  quantity  here  considered  will  be  that 
which  relates  to  words  taken  singly ;  and  this 
is  nothing  more  than  the  length  or  shortness 
of  the  vowels,  either  as  they  stand  alone,  or 
as  they  are  differently  combined  with  vowels 
or  consonants.  (63.1 

530.  Quantity,  in  this  point  of  Tiew,  hai. 
already  been  fully  considered  under  ever} 
vowel  and  diphthpng  in  the  language.  Wh^i 
remains  to  be  said  on  this  subject  is,  the  quasi 
tity  of  vowels  under  the  secondary  accent 


QUANTITT. 
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We  have  seen  that  vowels,  under  the  princi- 1  cal  part  of  the  word :  thus  retrograde,  retro- 
pal  accent,  before  the  diphthongs  ia,  ie,  eou,\gression,  retrospect,  and  retrospective,  cornmo 


tou,  are  all  long  except  i.  (507.)  That  all 
vowels  are  long  before  the  terminations  itt/ 
and  ety,  as,  deity,  piety,  &c.  (511,)  that  if  one 
or  more  consonants  precede  these  termina- 
tions, every  preceding  accented  vowel,  excejit 
the  a  in  scarcity  and  rarity,  signifying  unconi- 
inonness,  is  short  but  u:  and  that  the  same 
analogy  of  quantity  is  found  before  the  ter- 
minations ic  and  ical,  and  the  numerous  en- 
clitical  terminations  we  have  just  been  point- 
ing out.  Here  we  find  custom  conformable 
to  analogy ;  and  that  the  rules  for  the  accent 
and  quantity  of  these  words  admit  of  scarce- 
ly any  exceptions.  In  other  parts  of  the  lan- 
guage, where  custom  is  more  capricious,  we 
can  still  discover  general  rules;  and  there 
are  but  verj'  few  words  in  which  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  vowel  under  the  principal  accent  is 
not  ascertained.  Those  who  have  but  a  com- 
mon share  of  education,  and  are  conversant 
with  the  pronunciation  of  the  capital,  are  sel- 
dom at  a  loss  for  the  quantity  of  the  vowel 
under  that  accent  which  may  be  called  prin- 
cipal ;  but  the  secondary  accent  in  the  longer 
polysyllables  does  not  seem  to  decide  the 
quantity  of  the  vowels  so  invariably.  ?<ljr. 
Sheridan  divides  the  words  deglutition,  depra- 
vation, degradation,  dereliction,  and  democra- 
ticaL,  Into  de-glu^ti-tion,  de-pra-va-tion,  de-gra- 
da-tion,  de-re-lic-tion,  and  de-mo-crat-i-cal ; 
while  Dr.  Kenrick  more  accurately  divides 
them  into  deg-tit-ti-tlon,  dep-ra-va-tion,  deg- 
ra-da-tion,  and  devt-o-crat-i-cal ;  but  makes 
not  any  distinction  between  the  fyst  o  in  pro- 
fanation  and  profane,  pirodigality  and  prodi- 
gious, prorogation  and  prorogue,  though  he 
distinguishes  this  letter  m  the  first  syllable  of 
progress  and  that  in  progression  :  and  though 
Mr.  Sheridan  divides  retrograde  into  rcS-ro- 
grade,  he  divides  retrogradatum,  retrogretsion, 
retrospect,  retrospection,  and  retrospective,  in- 
to re-tro-gra-da-tion,  re-tro-gres-sion,  re-tro- 
spect,  re-tro-spec-tion,  and  re-tro-spec-tive.  At 
the  first  sight  of  these  words  we  are  tempted 
to  prefer  the  preposition  in  a  distinct  syllable, 
as  supposing  that  mode  to  convey  more  dis- 
tinctly each  part  of  the  word  ;  but  custom  at 
large,  the  best  interpreter  of  nature,  soon  lets 
us  see  that  these  prepositions  coalesce  with 
the  word  they  are  prefixed  to,  for  reasons 
greatly  superior  to  those  which  present  them- 
selves at  first.  (514.)  If  we  observe  the  ten- 
dency of  pronunciation,  with  respect  to  inse- 
parable prepositions,  we  shall  find,  that  those 
compound  words  which  we  adopt  whole  from 
otho*  languages,  we  consider  as  simples,  and 
pronounce  them  without  any  respect  to  their 
component  parts  ;  bat  those  compounds 
which  we  form  ourselves,  retain  the  traces 
of  their  formation,  in  the  distinction  which  is 
observable  between  the  prepositive  and  radi- 


compounded  to  us  from  the  Latin,  ought, 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  preposition,  to 
shorten  the  vowel,  and  unite  it  to  the  root, 
as  in  res-ur-rec-tion,  rec-ol-lec-tion,  pre-p-c-ii- 
tion,  &c,  while  re-commit,  re-convey,  &c.  being 
coHjpounds  of  our  own,  must  preserve  it  se- 
parate. 

531.  From  what  has  been  observed,  arises 
this  general  rule:  where  the  compound  re- 
tains the  primary  sense  of  the  simples,  and 
the  parts  of  the  word  are  the  same  in  every 
respect,  both  in  and  out  of  composition,  then 
the  preposition  is  pronounced  in  a  distinct 
syllable ;  but  when  the  compound  departs 
ever  so  little  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  sim- 
ples, the  same  departure  is  observable  in  the 
pronunciation ;  hence  the  difl'erent  syllabica- 
tion and  pronunciation  of  re-com-mence  ana 
rec-om-meiid ;  the  former  signifies  a  repetition 
of  a  commencement,  but  the  latter  does  not 
imply  a  repetition  of  a  commendation  :  thus 
repetition  would  signify  to  petition  again  ; 
while  rep-etition  signifies  only  an  iteration  oi 
the  same  act,  be  it  what  it  will.  The  san.c 
may  be  observed  of  the  words  re-create  and 
rec-reate,  re-formation  and  ref-ormaticn. 

532.  That  this  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  the  language,  appears  from  the 
short  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  in  the  first 
syllable  of  preface,  prelate,  prelude,  prologue, 
&c.  as  if  divided  into  pref-aee,  pret-ate,  prel- 
ude, prol-ogue,  &C.  It  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, however,  that  this  short  sound  of  the  pe- 
nultimate vowel  has  so  much  obtained  in  our 
language,  which  abounds  too  much  in  these 
sounds ;  nor  can  etymology  be  always  plead- 
ed for  this  pronunciation :  for  in  the  forego- 
ing words,  the  first  vowel  is  long  in  the  Latir 
prafatio,  pmelatus,  prasludium,  though  short 
in  prottigus :  for  thuugh  in  words  from  the 
Greek  the  preposition  -r^o  was  short,  in  Latin 
it  was  generally  long ;  and  why  we  should 
shorten  it  in  progress,  project,  &c.  where  it 
is  long  in  Latin,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  superficial  application  of  a  general 
rule,  to  the  prejudi/^e  of  the  sound  of  our 
language.  (5i3.) 

533.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  pro- 
priety of  these  observations,  the  nicest  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  those  prepo- 
sitions which  arc  under  the  primary  and  se- 
condary accent,  with  those  wnich  immediate- 
ly precede  the  stress ;  for  preclruLe,  pretend, 
&c.  are  under  a  very  different  predicament 
from  prologue,  preposition,  tzc.  and  the  ver^ 
same  law  that  obliges  us  to  pronounce  tht 
vowel  short  in  the  first  syllable  of  prov-i-dencr 
prov-o-cation,  and  prof-a-nation,  obliges  us  t: 
pronounce  the  vowel  open,  and  with  some  de- 
gree of  length,  in  pro-vide,  pro-voke,  and  pro 
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fang.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  e  in 
re^puir  and  rep-a-ration,  re-j)ly,  and  rep-li-ca- 
tion,  re-peat,  and  rep-e-tition,  the  accent  mak- 
ing the  whole  difference  between  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  vowel  in  one  word  and  the  other. 

534.  The  only  exception  to  the  shortening 
power  of  the  secondary  accent,  is  the  same 
as  that  which  prevents  the  shortening  power 
of  the  primary  accent,  (503,)  namely,  the 
vowel  «,  as  in  lucubration,  or  when  any  other 
of  the  vowels  are  succeeded  by  a  semi-con- 
sonant diphthong,  (196  :}  thus  mediator  and 
mediatorial  have  the  ^  in  ihe  first  syllable  as 
long  as  in  mediate  ;  deviation  has  the  e  in  the 
first  syllable  as  long  as  in  deviate,  notwith- 
standing the  secondary  accent  is  on  it,  and 
which  would  infallibly  have  shortened  it,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  succeeding  diphthong 
ia ;  and  even  this  diphthong,  in  gladiator, 
has  not  the  power  of  preserving  the  first  syl- 
lable long,  though  ilr.  Sheridan,  by  his 
marking  it,  has  made  it  so. 

535.  From  what  has  been  seen  of  accent 
and  quantity,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  prone 
our  language  is  to  an  antepenultimate  accent, 
and  how  naturally  this  accent  shortens  the 
vowei  It  falls  upon :  nay,  so  great  a  propen- 
sity have  vowels  to  shrink  under  this  accent, 
that  the  diphthong  itself,  in  some  words,  and 
analogy  in  others,  are  not  sufBcient  to  pre- 
vent it,  as,  valiant,  retaliate.  Thus,  by  the 
subjoining  only  of  a/  to  nation,  with  the  a  long, 
it  becomes  national,  with  the  a  short,  though 
contrary  to  its  relation  %vith  occasion  and 
congregation,  which  de  not  shorten  the  a  up- 
on being  made  occasional  and  congregational : 
in  like  manner  the  acquisition  of  the  same 
termination  to  the  word  nature,  makes  it 
nat-u-ral ;  but  this,  it  may  be  presumed,  is 
derived  from  tbe  Latin  naturalis.^  and  not 
from  adding  rai  to  the  English  word,  as  in 
the  foregoing  instances ;  and  thus  it  comes 
under  the  shortening  power  of  the  antepen- 
ultimate accent,  notwithstanding  the  semi- 
consonant  diphthong  u. 

536.  The  same  shortening  power  in  the 
antepenultimate  accent  may  be  observed  in 
rational a,r\d  ratiocinate,  where  the  first  a  in  the 
first  word,  and  the  o  in  the  second,  are  sjhort. 
The  first  a  in  the  second  word  is  short  also 
by  the  power  of  the  secondary  accent ;  tiiough 
Mr.  Sheridan  has,  in  my  opinion,  very  erro- 
neously divided  ratiocination  into  ra-iho-sy-na- 
tltun  ;  that  is,  into  a  syllable  less  than  it  ought 
to  have,  with  the  o  long  instead  of  short. 

537.  The  accent  on  the  Latin  antepenul- 
timate seemed  to  have  something  of  a  simi- 
lar tendency ;  for  though  the  great  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  Latin  and  English  ac- 
cent will  allow  us  to  argue  from  one  to  the 
other  but  in  very  few  circumstances,  (503,) 
yet  we  may  perceive  in  that  accent,  so  dif- 
terent  trom  ours  in  general,  a  great  coincid- 


ence in  this  particular ;  namely,  its  tendency 
to  shorten  an  antepenultimate  syllable.  Bish< 
op  Hare  tells  us,  that  "  quae  acuunter  \n  ter- 
tia  ab  extrema,  interdum  acuta  corripiunt,  m 
positione  sola  longa  sunt,  ut,  optime,  tervitits.^ 
pervelim,  Pamphilua,  et  pauca  alia,  quo  Cre- 
tici  mutantur,  in  Anapestos.  Idem  factum 
est  in  niutiquam,  licet  incipiat  diphthongo." 
De  Alctr.  Comic,  pag.  62.  Those  words  which 
have  the  acute  accent  on  the  antepenultimate 
syllable,  have  sometimes  that  syllable  short- 
ened, if  it  was  only  long  by  position,  as,  &p- 
time,  servitus,  pervelim,  Pdmphilus,  and  a  few 
others,  which  by  this  means  are  changed  from 
Cretic  to  Anapestic  feet :  nay,  niutiquam  un- 
dergoes the  same  fate,  though  it  begins  with 
a  diphthong. 


SYLLABICATION. 

538.  Dividing  words  into  syllables  is  a 
very  different  operation,  accordirg  to  the  dif- 
ferent ends  proposed  by  it.  The  object  of 
syllabication  may  be,  either  to  enable  child- 
ren to  discover  the  sound  of  words  they  are 
unacquainted  with,  or  to  snew  tne  etymolo- 
gy of  a  word,  or  to  exhibit  the  exact  pro- 
nunciation of  it. 

539.  When  a  child  has  made  certain  ad- 
vances in  reading,  but  is  ignorant  of  the  sound 
of  many  of  the  longer  words,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  lay  down  the  common  general 
nile  to  him,  that  a  consonant  betwen  two 
vowels  must  go  to  the  latter  :  and  that  two 
consonants  coming  together  must  be  divided. 
Farther  than  this,  it  would  be  absurd  to  go 
with  a  child ;  for  telling  him  that  compounds 
must  be  divided  into  their  simples,  and  tiiaS 
such  consonants  as  may  begin  a  word  may 
begin  a  syllable,  requires  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  words,  which  children  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have ;  and  which,  if  they  have 
makes  the  division  of  words  into  syllables 
unnecessary.  Children,  therefore,  may  be 
very  usefully  taught  the  general  rule  abova 
mentioned,  as,  in  many  cases,  it  will  lead 
them  to  the  exact  sound  of  the  word,  as  in 
pro'vi-ded:  and  in  others,  it  will  enable  them 
to  give  a  good  guess  at  it,  as  in  de-li-cate ; 
and  this  is  all  that  can  be  expected :  for, 
when  we  are  to  form  an  unknown  compound 
sound,  out  of  several  known  simple  sounds^ 
(which  is  the  case  with  children,  when  we 
wish  them  to  find  out  the  sound  of  a  word 
by  spelling  it,)  this,  I  say,  is  the  only  method 
that  can  be  taken. 

540.  But  an  etymological  division  of  words 
is  a  different  operation  ;  it  is  the  division  of 
a  person  acquainted  jvith  the  whole  word, 
and  who  wishes  to  convey,  by  this  division, 
a  knowledge  of  its  constituent  parts,  as,  or- 
tho-graphy,  theo-logy,  &c. 


5-11.  In  the  same  manner,  a  person,  who  | 
is  pre-acquainted  with  the  whole  compound  i 
sound  of  a  word,  and  wants  to  convey  the 
sound  of  each  part  to  one  unacquainted  with 
it,  must  divide  it  into  such  partial  sounds 
is,  when  put  together  again,  will  exactly 
form  the  whole,  as,  or-thog-ra-fhy,  tke-ol-o- 
gtj,  &c.  This  is  the  method  idopted  by  those 
who  would  convey  the  whole  sound,  by  giv- 
ing distinctly  every  part ;  and,  when  this  is 
the  object  of  syllabication,  Dr.  Lowth's  rule 
is  certainly  to  be  followed.  "  The  best  and 
easiest  rule,"  lays  the  learned  Bishop,  "  for 
dividing  the  syllables  in  spelling,  is,  to  divide 
them  as  they  are  naturally  divided  in  a  right 
pronunciation,  without  regard  to  the  deriv- 
ation of  words,  or  the  possible  combination 
of  consonants,  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable." 
Introdttetion  to  Eng.  Gram,  page  7. 

542.  In  thb  view  of  syllabication,  we  con- 
sider it  only  as  the  picture  of  actual  pronun- 
ciation; but  may  we  not  consider  it  as  di- 
rected likewise  by  some  laws  of  its  own? 
laws  which  arise  out  of  the  very  nature  of 
enunciation,  and  the  specific  qualities  of  the 
letters  ?  These  laws  certainly  direct  us  to 
separate  double  consonants,  and  such  as  are 
uncombinable  from  the  incoalescence  of  their 
sounds :  and  if  such  a  separation  will  not 
paint  the  true  sound  of  the  word,  we  may 
be  certain  that  such  sound  is  unnatural,  and 
has  arisen  from  caprice:  thus  the  words 
chamier,  Cambridge,  and  cambrick,  must  be 
divided  at  the  letter  m,  and  as  this  letter,  by 
terminating  the  syllable  according  to  the  set- 
tled niles  of  pronunciation,  shortens  the 
vowel — the  general  pronunciation  given  to 
these  words  must  be  absurd,  and  contrary 
to  the  first  principles  of  the  language.  An- 
gel,* ancient,  danger,  manger,  and  ranger,  are 
under  the  same  predicament ;  but  the  pau- 
city of  words  of  this  kind,  so  far  from  weak- 
ening the  general  rule,  strengthen  it.  See 
Change. 

543.  By  an  induction  whkh  demonstrates 
the  shortening  power  of  the  antepenultimate 
accent,  has  been  shown  the  propriety  of  u- 
niting  the  consonant  to  the  vowel  in  the  first 
syllable  of  demonstration,  lameniation,  propa- 
gation,  &c.  we  thus  decide  upon  the  quantity 
of  these  vowels,  which  are  so  uncertain  in 
our  best  dictionaries  ;  and  may  we  not  hope, 
by  a  similar  induction,  and  with  the  first 
principles  of  language  in  \-iew,  to  decide  the 
true,  genuine,  and  analogical  sound  of  some 
words  of  another  kind  which  waver  between 
different  pronunciations?  The  antepenul- 
timate  accent  has  unquestionabiy  a  shorten- 
ing  power ;  and  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  the  penultimate  accent  hns  a  lenntheniiig 
power :  that  is,  il'our  own  words,  and  words 
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borrowed  from  other  languages,  of  two  syl- 
lables, with  but  one  consonant  in  the  middle, 
had  been  left  to  the  general  ear,  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  would  have  infallibly  length- 
ened the  first  vowel.  A  strong  presumption 
of  this  arises  from  our  pronunciation  of  all 
Latin  dissyllables  in  this  manner,  without 
any  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  original, 
(See  Dbama)  and  the  ancient  practice  of 
doubling  the  consonant  when  preceded  by  a 
single  vowel  in  the  narticipial  terminations, 
as  to  begin,  be^nning,  to  regret,  regretted: 
and  I  believe  it  may  be  confidently  afBrm- 
ed,  that  words  of  two  syllables  from  the  La- 
tin, with  but  one  consonant  in  the  middle, 
would  always  have  had  the  first  vowel  long, 
if  a  pedantic  imitation  of  Latin  quantity 
had  not  prevented  it:  (See  Drama.)  Let 
an  Englishman,  with  only  an  English  educa- 
tion,  be  put  to  pronounce  zephyr,  and  he 
will,  without  hesitation,  pronounce  the  * 
long,  as  in  zenith:  if  you  tell  him  the  e  is 
pronounced  short  in  the  Latin  zephyrus, 
which  makes  it  short  in  English, and  he  should 
happen  to  ask  you  the  Latin  quantity  of  the 
first  syllable  oi  comic,  mimic,  solace,  &c.  your 
answer  would  be  a  contradiction  to  your 
rule. — What  irrefragabiy  proves  this  to  be 
the  genuine  analogy  of  English  quantity,  is 
the  diHerent  quantity  we  give  a  Latin  word 
of  two  syllables  when  in  the  nominative,  and 
when  in  an  oblique  case :  thus  in  the  first 
syllable  of  sidus  and  nomen,  which  ought  to 
be  long,  and  of  miter  and  omu,  which  ought 
to  be  short,  we  equally  use  the  common  long 
sound  of  the  vowels  :  but  in  the  oblique  cases, 
sideris,  nominis,  miseri,  oneris,  &c.  we  use 
quite  another  sound,  and  that  a  short  one ; 
and  this  analogy  runs  through  the  whole  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  of  the  learned  language's 
(533)  (535.)  ^     ^    ■ 

544.  But  the  small  dependence  of  the  Eng- 
lish quantity  on  that  of  the  Latin,  will  he 
best  seen  by  a  selection  of  words  of  two  syl- 
lables, with  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  but 
one  consonant  in  the  middle,  and  comparing' 
them  with  the  Latin  words  from  which  they 
are  derived. 

English  Dissyllables  tvhich  have  but  one  conso- 
nant, or  a  mute  and  a  liquid  in  the  middle, 
and  have  the  first  syllable  accented,  con- 
trasted with  the  Latin  words  from  which 
they  arc  derived,  marked  with  their  respec- 
tive quantities. 

Words  in  which  the  first  vowd  in  both 
languages  is  long : — 


•It  is  highly  prohlbto  th»t,  ta  Ben  Jonsor.'.  dme,  the  a  to   thll 
.noi  ctawUbarl,att.tsAtpfda.    (inmma. 


pica, 
drama, 

libra, 

hydra, 

era, 

strata. 


pica. 

drama. 
$ Idbra^ 
Xl&Ora. 

liydra. 

esra. 

Uraia. 


icon, 

stipend, 

notice, 

penal, 

final, 

spinal, 

tilnal. 


stlpendium, 

notUia, 

peenalis. 

finaita, 

tpindiis 

trlnua> 
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horal. 

hSra, 

Tariz, 

varii. 

rSpid, 

rXpWui. 

rSvisb, 

rSpio. 

thoral. 

thora. 

I' syrinx. 

sSpid, 

t&pXdus. 

cSrinth, 

cMntkus. 

floral. 

Jtoralis. 

syrmx. 

vSpid, 

%.-&pid\is. 

8pic, 

gplcHs, 

nasal, 

nasHs. 

natal. 

ndlalis. 

t«pid. 

Upulus. 

tdnick. 

tinlcus. 

fatal, 

fatdlit. 

vital. 

vitdlis. 

nltid. 

nlildus. 

cSnick, 

e^nlcu*. 

fragrance,    frdgro. 

naval, 

ndvdlis. 

second. 

sicHndus. 

tSpick, 

t^Xcus, 

licence, 

Rcentia. 

rival, 

rivdlis. 

dScade, 

dicHs. 

tr6pick, 

tripXcuu 

credence 

credentia. 

oval. 

ovdlis. 

method. 

mXthidus. 

cynick, 

cpntcus. 

female. 

faemina. 

idol. 

Idolum. 

pSlace, 

p&latium. 

statick, 

stStlcus. 

edile. 

adtiit. 

grecism, 

graclsmui. 

Smice, 

Smlctus. 

crttick. 

crXtXcus. 

feline. 

fetlnut. 

pagan 

pdgdnus. 

cbSlice, 

cSlix. 

m^tal. 

mitallum. 

rasure, 

rdsura. 

omen. 

omen. 

m&lice, 

mdlUia. 

rfbel. 

r»ello. 

fibre. 

' \fibra, 
;  ,flbra. 

siren, 

siren. 

Snise, 

Unlsum, 

mSdel, 

mi6dvdus. 

siphon. 

Islphon. 

Image, 

imago. 

c&mel. 

c&melus. 

metre, 

C  mitrum, 

rSfuge, 

r?fugium. 

chapel, 

cdpella. 

colon, 

Xcolon. 

Sdage, 

Uddgium. 

nSvel, 

nivellut. 

nature, 

natura. 

Sloe, 

me. 

dgil. 

sfgillum. 

placate. 

placatui. 

demojj. 

deemon. 

gricile, 

grUcUis. 

Ttgil, 

vigXJia. 

primate, 

prlmatui. 

halo, 

halo. 

dScUe, 

McUu. 

st«ril. 

stgrilis. 

climate, 

cllma. 

solo. 

solo. 

figile, 

Sgtlu. 

rigour. 

rigHr. 

librate, 

llbrdtut. 

tyro. 

tiro. 

fragile. 

ftSgtlis. 

valour. 

vlilor. 

vibrate, 

^'vlbro, 

ivlbro. 

tolar, 
lixar, 

Solaris, 
laxdruu 

febrile. 

'ffbrilis, 
\Jeb^lis. 

c51our, 
rglict, 

cUor. 
rilictus. 

piiyate, 

prlvattu. 

cober, 

sobrius. 

glSbule, 

gt&bulus. 

prSphet, 

pripheta. 

cerate, 

ceratu*. 

^S*ft 

^'tlgris, 
Ittgris. 

mScule, 

m&cula. 

tSnor. 

ttnor. 

finite, 

flnUus. 

plStane, 

pl&tHniis. 

dSlour, 

dUSr. 

levite. 

levJta, 

ether, 

eether. 

bisil, 

blbtlicum. 

hSnour, 

h^inor. 

natiTe, 

natlvus. 

oker, 

ix^^a. 

cSvil, 

cdinllor. 

aloes. 

Sloes. 

motiye, 

motlvus. 

mimer. 

fnlmus. 

d5vU, 

dlSboluu 

c8raet, 

c^imeta. 

▼otiTe, 

voth'us. 

caper. 

cdppdret. 

fitom, 

Ht^mus. 

pianetf 

pldneta. 

Tocal, 

vocalu. 

viper. 

vlpera. 

sSphism, 

sTiphUma, 

tSnet, 

thiio. 

prSdal, 

preeda. 

pretor, 

prcetOT. 

minum. 

vilniiu 

tapet, 

ttipes. 

regal. 

regalis. 

Umous, 

tlmosus. 

&lum, 

ilUmen. 

habit. 

h&bitus. 

legal. 

legalis. 

spinous, 

sptnosus. 

?bon. 

ibinus. 

c81umn. 

e'iilumna. 

flavour. 

Jldviis. 

vinous 

vlnosus. 

pIStin, 

pimna. 

dragon. 

drSco. 

feces, 

feeceu 

crebrous. 

ereber. 

rSbin, 

r&blcula. 

canon. 

cSnon. 

manes, 

manes. 

fetus, 

foftui. 

c&min, 

cUminum. 

cBvem, 

cUvema, 

Iris, 

Iris. 

secret. 

secretus. 

latin. 

l/dtlnus. 

tSvern, 

t&vema. 

crisis, 

]  crisis. 

edict. 

edlctum. 

civin. 

eiivea. 

sSturn, 

stitumus. 

fibre. 

Xfibra. 

s&vin. 

sibina. 

vicar. 

vXcdrius. 

gratis. 

gratis. 

rSpine, 

rSplna. 

Bch51ar, 

tch'ilarit. 

egress, 

egretsus. 

fiigrant, 

frdgran$. 

pStine, 

p&tlna. 

slaver. 

tillva. 

_ 

^  regressvs. 

cSgent, 

cogent. 

trtbunc, 

trlbUnus, 

prSper, 

priprlus. 

regress, 

1  rfgressut. 

moment, 

momentum. 

stliture, 

stitHra, 

zSphIr, 

tXphpriit, 

figress, 

hxgris, 
Itigris. 

ponent. 

ponens. 

refuse, 

rSfUsus. 

liquor. 

Itquor. 

reflux, 

'  ■  refluxu*, 
', '  rMuxus. 

pSlate, 

pdldtum. 

vigour. 

vigor. 

rebus. 

rebus. 

sSnate, 

sindtus. 

piacit. 

pl&cXtum. 

bolus, 

bolus,  i^M..  digest,  subT  dtgestus. 

Sgate, 

achates. 

tacit. 

tScXtus, 

precept. 

preeceptUTH,  ..-„^_ 

^trophiBum, 
l  triphaum. 

tribute, 

tributio. 

adit. 

HdXtus. 

plenist. 

pCeniiS. 

nvyuj. 

minute. 

mtnUtui. 

vSmit, 

vhmo. 

papist. 

papa. 

chely. 

chele. 

statute, 

stUtHtus, 

mSrit, 

mSritum. 

climax, 

climax. 

spiny, 

spina. 

value. 

valor. 

talent, 

tHlentum. 

reflex. 

^reflexus, 
IrSJlexus. 

chary. 

cdrus. 

statue, 

stiiia. 

patent,  sub,  p&teo. 

query. 

qucere. 

mSnarcb, 

m^archa. 

mSdest, 

mMestus. 

prefix, 

prarfixum. 

gjory. 

gloria. 

stSmach, 

stimachus. 

fSrest, 

firestum. 

phenix. 

phoenix. 

story. 

hlsiiria. 

epSch, 

ep&cha. 

n?phew, 

nipos. 

matrix. 

matrix. 

pSlish, 

pilltuu 

sinew, 

sXnuo. 

fSmish, 

Jimes. 

money. 

minela. 

Word 

1  in  which  the  name  yowel  b  short 

pCrish, 

pSrio. 

Etiidy, 

sludium. 

m  both  language*  >— 

parish, 

par'6chia. 

mSgick, 

mSgicus. 

8cid, 

icidus. 

Words 

in  which  th 

e  same  vowel  is  J  one  in 

tragick, 
BSbine, 

IrSgtcus. 
s&blni. 

pIScid, 
rigid, 

plScldus. 
rtgtdus. 

English, 

and  short  in 

Latin : — 

fSmine, 

f&wes. 

c&lid. 

c&lldus. 

tumid, 

tumXdus, 

silence, 

silenlium. 

ISgick, 

[6gica. 

v&lid. 

vSlldus. 

coma, 

ctima. 

moiiade, 

mSnas. 

c61ick, 

c'Ulcus. 

gSlid, 

gnXdus. 

quota, 

ijuita. 

trochee. 

tr'icheeiu. 

chrunick. 

chr'inicus. 

51i(l, 

llidus. 

trJDod, 

trXvvs. 

satire. 

sStprd. 

lyrJck, 

Ipricus. 

sSIid, 

silidus. 

sequence, 

siquentia. 

vacate. 

vico. 

r&bid, 

r&btdus. 

timid. 

tXmidus. 

cadence. 

cMens. 

cavate. 

c&vo. 

SYLLABICATION. 


JSdTe,  dStXvui.  rigor,  rigor. 

•rlumph,  triumphuM.  !chor,  Jx^t 

focal,  ficut.  ichor,  i^liar. 

local,  {6cali*.  sapor,  jfl;^. 

gregal,  grigaliu  tepor,  <Jfp8r. 

choral,  cA»rfl«.  faTour,  /a»or. 

nival,  ntvilit.  labour,  liUi&r. 

label,  l&beUum,  odour,  M»r. 

libel,  Ifbelluu  tr&nour,  trhnir. 

serum,  »?rum.  tyrant,  tXrcnnut. 

forum,  firum,  pedal,  pUdalis. 

lapis,  "«pri.  petal,  pitcUum. 

basin,  fta^I*.  rCcent,  r?c«n». 

phisis,  f  «»•(»,  decent,  diken$. 

,  .  .  ^*x'*'"^  rSgent,  r?g«w. 

schesis,  |^^^„-,.  client,  elXen*. 

,  _  .  5/ir<(,  lilent,  jt/enttuw. 

thesis,  ^fWw.  parent,  p&reni. 

t^^po^  trlpofc  patent,  tdj.  pilteo. 

focus,  fSc&t.  latent,  M<<rTU. 

crocus,  crSdU.  potent,  fUtent. 

moilus,  viitt&t,  gerent,  gtrens, 

genus,  gtiviii.  Tirent,  virens. 

sinus,  »rniU.  frequent,  friqumt, 

garouB,  giruvu  sequent,  tgquent. 

scabrous,  tc&ber.  sacrist,  t&cer. 

Dotus,  nituj.  locust,  [6cJistiL 

epact,  i«-<»»T»»  roset,  rSsa. 

satan,  tStan,  vacant,  v&cani. 

bymeo,  ktmen.  secant,  t^cam. 

trident,  trUens.  Tagrant,  v&gus. 

trigon,  Mgon,  blaUnt,  blUHrant. 

negro,  nigin  natant,  nUtans. 

hero,  hiiros,  phalanx,  phiUanx. 

j)o)ar,  p6lSris.  apex,             Spex. 

i<aper,  pSpynis.  calix,             cSlir. 

vapour,  vSp'dr,  nelix,  Ixi^. 

fs-^or  S  ^^*^  pharynx,       ^*ji»y|. 

'  ifebris.  larynx,          X^ji-yg. 

ftagor.  friigor.  onyx,            8nyr. 

"Words  in  which  the  same  yowel  is  short 
is  English,  and  long  in  Latin  :— 

clvick,  cxvicui.  cSruse, 

mlmickf  mlmicu*,  iv 

Sthick,  if,»i,.  '^P*'' 

t&bid,  tabldua,  primer,  primitiuu 

frigid,  JHgXdu*.  prSffer,  profero. 

squ&lid(  $qvatUiuu  river,             rivus. 

&crid,  acer.  aSyer,  sSpdro. 

&rid,  artdui,  clXmour,       ddm^. 

florid,  Jtortdiu.  ^thicks,  i^ixd. 

r5rid,  rSrtdut.  cr&sia,  erdtit. 

f^tid,  freildut,  pr5ceu,  prvcessus. 

livid,  Uviduu  spirit,  splritm. 

vivid,  vtvfdu*.  trSject,  trajectus. 

facund,  facundiu.  prSject,  prqjectui. 

f&und,  fcecundtu,  prSduct,  prdductua, 

prebend,  preebenda.  crSdit,  eredltus. 

solace,  iolatium,  legate,  legatus. 

prSface,  preefatM.  grSnate,  grandtus. 

pumice,  ,    pumes.  grfinite,  grandtus. 

pSnance,  pcsna.  spinach,  tplndchia, 

fiorence,  Jlorentia,  rSdish,  radix. 

prSvince,     provincia,  plinisb,  planus. 

produce,  productio,  vSnlsb,  vdnesco. 

flabile,  Jldbilis.  finish,  flnio. 

dSbile,  debXlis.  pfinish,  punio, 

granule,  grdnulum,  flourish,  JWrio. 

prSmise,  prdmitto.  adurish,  nvtru. 


cSmick,  (Amicus. 

coral,  corlilUum. 

mSral,  mordlu. 
trammel,  ■•   trdnia, 

civil,  dvHii, 

Dnen,  Unum. 

sSven,  ieptem. 

florin,  jtorentia. 

r5sin,  rStina. 

r&in,  rSsina. 
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ISnaons,  llmonSs. 

bishop,  epUcopua. 

prdfit,  profXcio. 

Umit,  limltatio. 

spirit,  tplrliiis. 

visit,  vltUo. 

pedant,  pteddneu*. 

element,  demens. 

cement,  camentum. 

pr&ent,  praesens. 


^  lepra, 

\lipra. 


m&tin,  mdtvitlnus.    prStest,         protestor. 

s51emn,         solemnis.        Uly,  tillum. 

f«on,  plonia.        filly,  fVXa. 

m^on,  melo,  v8ry,  vhri. 

w  ,  ^echo.  city,  <^itas. 

'  i^X"'  prt^y.  prJvus. 

545.  In  this  view  of  the  Latin  and  English 
quantity,  we  see  how  uncertain  it  is  to  argue 
from  the  former  to  the  latter ;  for  though  the 
Latin  accent  is  frequently  a  rule  for  placing  the 
English  accent,  as  in  words  derived  whole 
from  that  language,  as  abdomen,  acumen,  &c. 
(503)  or  preserving  the  same  nimiber  of  sylla- 
bles, as  in  impudent,  elegant,  from  impudens. 
elegant,  &c.  (503)  yet  the  quantity  of  the  Latin 
seems  to  have  no  influence  on  that  of  the 
English.  In  words  of  two  syllables,  where 
one  consonant  comes  between  two  vowels,  aa 
focut,  basis,  local,  &c.  though  the  vowel  in 
the  first  syllable  is  short  in  Latin,  it  u  long 
in  English  ;  and  inverseIy,y?ori<i,/r«ij'M',  livid, 
&c.  have  the  vowels  in  the  first  syllable  short, 
though  those  vowels  are  long  in ^oridta,/ri- 
gidus,  lividuj,  &c.  so  that  if  any  thing  lite  a 
rule  can  be  formed,  it  is,  that  when  a  word 
of  three  syllables  in  Latin,  with  the  two  first 
short,  is  anglicised  by  dropping  the  last  syl- 
lable ;  we  shorten  the  first  syllable  of  the 
English  dissyllable,  unless  it  ends  with  the 
vowel  u.  (535.)  Thus  we  see  the  shortening 
power  of  our  English  antepenultimate  accent, 
which  shortens  every  antepenultimate  vowel 
but  u  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin  words ; 
as  in  mimicus,  vividus,  &c.  and  continues  iti 
shortening  power  in  the  penultimate  accent 
of  these  words  when  anglicised  into  jnimici 
and  wvid ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  short 
quantity  of  the  fu-st  vowel  in  dissyllables  is 
become  so  prevalent  in  our  language,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  its  sound,  and  the  disturb- 
ance of  its  simplicity. 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to 
lake  a  view  of  such  words  as  are  either  of 
Saxon  or  French  original,  or  not  so  immedi- 
ately derived  from  the  Latin,  as  to  be  influ- 
enced by  its  quantity. 

Dissyllables  with  but  one  consonant  in  the 
middle,  having  the  first  syllabic  pronounced 
long  :— 

sofa,  rera,  Illach,  sophi, 

ajza,  bjfold,  triglyph,       kali, 

epha.  dotard,  garish,  rebeck, 

gala,  dotage,  xenitli,  copal, 

I  china,  coping,         cadi,  gi^ei, 
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nirel, 

hazel, 

focil, 

evil, 

acorn, 

tnason, 

dodo^ 

eSgo, 

brSvo, 

Crocbar, 

polar, 

grocer, 

spider, 

cider, 

wafer, 

wSger, 
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Sgre, 

cipher, 

father, 

gaker, 

oker, 

stoker, 

taper, 

toper, 

water, 

waver, 

lever, 

over, 

rigol, 

t5ken, 

megrim, 

be»om, 


bdsom, 

rSven, 

even, 

zechin, 

bason, 

capon, 

ipron, 

iron, 

gleby, 

holy, 

lany, 

tiny, 

pony, 

crony, 

tory, 

misy, 


gravy, 

ivy, 

hazy, 

nizy, 

clover, 

sizer, 

niidir, 

labour, 

wages, 

bolls, 

tophet, 

egret, 

rolant, 

pilot, 

borax, 

baby. 


Diseyllables  with  but  one  consonant  in  the 
sniddle,  having  the  first  syllable  pronounced 
ghort : — 


bSrough, 

frSlick, 

Cphod, 

wizard, 

G^raph, 

mSdal, 

hazard. 

b5dice. 

r^sh. 

shekel. 

hSgard, 

bSiance, 

blSmish, 

&mel. 

dlxard, 

T&lance, 

b&nish. 

chisel. 

Diard, 

d&mage. 

diUmask, 

gSvel, 

vizard, 

hSmagei) 

graveU 

peril. 

ngther, 

covet, 

bgvil. 

vCnora, 

hither, 

filgot. 

!5vel. 

wdmau, 

wither. 

bigot. 

rSvel, 

riven, 

thither, 

j^got. 

snivel, 

sl5ven. 

tlther. 

spigot. 

rtvel. 

oven. 

other, 

pivot. 

drivel. 

s&tin. 

mother. 

dSsart, 

swivel. 

b&vin, 

smother. 

cSvert, 

hovel. 

r&vin. 

pSther, 

copist, 

grSvel, 

spSvin, 

slker. 

provost, 

EhSvel, 

plSvin, 

clSver, 

g5mut. 

dr^el. 

c5vin, 

nSver, 

shadow, 

niSnage, 

fl&gon, 

quiver, 

widow, 

bfirage. 

wSgon, 

cSver, 

hSney, 

visage. 

t£lon. 

hover. 

cSmely, 

r&vage. 

t^non, 

m&nor, 

mSny, 

savage, 

hgron. 

c&ract. 

cony, 

rlvage, 

b&ron. 

vSlet^ 

bfiry. 

tr&vise, 

sirup. 

genet, 

busy. 

crftversei, 

Igcher, 

cl&ret. 

bSvy, 

rSfuse, 

wSther, 

cl6set. 

ISvy, 

frigate, 

gSther, 

civet. 

tlvy, 

Bhgriff, 

lather. 

trivet. 

privy, 

trSvail, 

rather. 

rivet. 

pity. 

From  the  perusal  of  this  selection  we  see 
A  great  majority  of  words  where  the  first 
vowel  is  sounded  short,  and  therefore  to  some 
inspectors  it  may  seem  improbable  that  the 
original  tendency  of  our  Saxon  language  was 
to  the  long  quantity  of  the  penultimate  vowel 
But  as  Mr.  Nares  very  judiciously  observes, 
"  the  rule  is  sufficiently  general  to  be  ad 
mitted,  and  is  undoubtedly  founded  in  tht 
nature  of  our  pronunciation :"  for  which 
he  quotes  Dr.  Wailis,  who  says,  "  Ha;e  vide 
tur  gev.uina  linguae  nostra;  ratio  antiqua.* 
Elements  of  Ortlw'epv,  page  225. 

54^.  Those  who  have  made  the  progress 
of  languages  their  study,  will  observe,  it  io 


ichange  to  the  slender,'  the  difficult  conso- 
nants to  the  easier,  and  the  long  vowels  to 
short  onf>s.  This,  it  is  imagined,  will  be  found 
to  be  true  in  all  languages  as  well  as  our  own ; 
and  sudi  alteration  seems  founded  in  the  na- 
ture of  man  and  of  society.  The  next  ob- 
ject to  understanding  a  language  being  des- 
patch, it  is  no  wonder  that  short  sounds  have 
been  encroaching  on  us,  and  depriving  us  of 
the  tune  of  our  words  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
time.  This  is  apparent  in  the  abbreviation 
of  simples  when  compounded,  as  in  knoiv- 
ledge,  shepherd,  &c.  (518,)  but  as  it  is  the 
business  of  art  to  correct  and  regulate  the 
eccentricities  of  nature  and  the  excesses  of 
custom,  it  should  be  the  care  of  every  philo- 
sophic grammarian  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the 
original  genius  and  general  scope  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  to  suffer  custom  to  depart  as  lit- 
tle from  them  as  possible.  But  although  no 
inconsistency  or  want  of  analogy  can  alte/ 
any  pronunciation  which  is  once  acknow- 
ledged and  settled,  yet,  when  a  pronunciation 
is  wavering,  consistency,  analogy,  and  gene- 
ral principles,  ought  to  decide  against  a  great 
majority  of  mere  fashion  and  caprice. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  give  a  distinct 
view  of  the  correspondence  between  the  ac- 
cent and  quantity  of  the  learned  languages 
and  oiu"  own  ;  and  to  rescue  a  plain  English, 
man  (who,  as  Ben  Jonson  says  of  Shake- 
speare, has  little  Latin  and  less  Greek)  from 
the  supercilious  criticism  of  those  Greeklings 
and  Latinitasters,  who  are  often  remarkably 
ignorant  of  their  own  language,  and  yet  fre- 
quently decide  upon  its  accent  and  quantity, 
because  they  have  a  smattering  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  If  the  question  turns  upon  the  ac- 
cent of  an  English  word,  the  Latin  word  it  is 
derived  from  is  immediately  produced,  and 
sentence  passed  without  appeal ;  and  yet  if 
the  Englishman  were  to  ask  the  rule  on  which 
this  decision  is  founded,  the  scholar  would 
in  all  probability,  be  at  a  loss  to  tell  him. 
Has  every  English  word,  he  might  say,  the 
same  accent  as  the  Latin  word,  from  which 
it  is  derived?  This  the  scholar  could  not 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  as  the  least  recol- 
lection would  tell  him  that  parsimonj/,  acri- 
mony, &c.  cannot  be  accented  after  the  Latin 
parsimonia,  acrimonia,  &c.  as  the  Latin  is 
never  accented  higher  than  the  antepenulti- 
mate. But  perhaps  the  English  word  is  a- 
dopted  whole  from  the  Latin.  Here  is  un- 
doubtedly a  fair  pretence  for  pronouncing  it 
with  the  Latin  accent ;  and  yet  we  see  how 
many  exceptions  there  are  to  this  rule.  (See 
No.  503,  b.)     Or  perhaps  the  Latin  word. 


*  AJUoquJ,  pro  tisii.  abusut  et  tnTfteratuj  error  nobis  ob(ruder«t«r. 
OUm  enJm  pro  miiLatJone  aonorum  mutabantur  et  UUers  :  ct  O  qura- 
do  cuTuuetudo  aliquld  mutaMi-t^  Mnribendi  quoque  modus  statljn  ,^- 
nlianir.  Undp  quum  apud  Eniiium  et  Plautura  fSont  et  S#rvw  dioo< 
iftur  et  »crtbtfretur,  po«tcA  multli  aariutn  d4.*licUSp  o  TocaJi  reject*, 
quod  Tnetuft  llliut  Ttdcretur  Mniu  u  llttera  lubitituta  eat,  ct  kono  ex. 
coram  loco  JfuitCrt  S«rvu«prolntum  ctlrjiptum  ait.   A- 


presumed,  that  the  broad  soun.-i;.  of  newels  ,ct^SiS2^^"*^'**  ^"^ '*""'■ '''°™°"  "'*'""""" 
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Choagh  anglicised,  retains  the  same  number  I  and  those  of  proboscis,  proceed,  and  proetd- 
of  syllables.  This,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  I  ure,  have  no  such  difference,  seems  too  evi- 
a  general  rule  for  preserving  the  Latin  accent,    dent  to  need  proof. 


but  so  general  as  to  be  neglected  in  a  thou- 
sand instances.  (See  No.  303,  /,  g,  h,  i,  k.) 
But  if  the  scholar,  as  is  often  the  case,  hud- 
dles quantity  and  accent  together,  and  infers 
the  English  quantity  from  the  Latin ;  the 
English  scholar  needs  only  to  refer  him  to  the 
selections  here  given,  (No.  544,  543,)  to  show 
the  inanity  of  such  a  plea.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  flatter  myself  that  men  of  learn- 
ing will  be  gratified  to  see  the  subject  in  a 
clearer  point  of  view  than  any  in  which  it  has 
ever  been  exhibited ;  and  the  plain  English 
scholar  will  be  indebted  to  me  for  giving  him 
as  clear  and  distinct  an  idea  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Greek  and  Latin  accent 
and  quantity,  and  the  accent  and  quantity  of 
bis  native  tongue,  as  if  he  had  Homer  and 
Horace  by  heart ;  and  for  placing  him  out  of 
the  reach  of  those  pert  minor  critics,  who  are 
constantly  insulting  him  with  their  knowledge 
of  the  dead  languages. 

Of  the   Quantity  of  the   Unaccented    Vowelt 
not  in  the  same  Syllable  with  Consonants, 

547.  Accented  syllables,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  (179)  are  so  strongly  marked 
as  to  be  easily  comprehended  when  they  are 
once  settled  by  custom  or  analogy ;  but  those 
immediately  before  or  after  the  accent  are  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty,  which  some  of  our 
fcest  judges  find  themselves  unable  to  remove. 
Some  grammarians  have  called  all  the  open 
vowels  before  or  after  the  accent  short,  though 
the  ear  so  evidently  dictates  the  contrary  in 
the  u  in  utility,  the  o  in  obedience,  &c.  Some 
have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  farther 
search  by  comprehending  these  vowels  under 
the  epithet  obscure :  nay,  so  unfixed  do  the 
sound  of  these  vowels  seem,  that  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  whose  Rhetorical  Dictionary  shows  he 
was  possessed  of  very  great  philologicsd  abili- 
ties, seems  as  much  at  a  loss  about  them  as 
the  meanest  grammarian  in  the  kingdom  :  for 
when  he  comes  to  mark  the  sound  of  the 
vowel  o  in  the  first  syllable  of  a  series  of 
words  with  the  accent  on  the  second,  he. 
makes  the  o  in  promulge,  propel,  and  prolLi. 
long,  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  the  same  let- 
ter in  proboscis, proceed,  and  procedure,  short. 
Dominion,  domestic,  donation,  and  domain,  are 
marked  as  if  pronounced  dom-inion,  dovi-es- 
tie,  don-ation,  and  dom-ain,  with  the  o  short; 
while  the  first  of  docility,  potential,  and  mo- 
notony, have  the  o  marked  long,  as  in  donor, 
potent,  and  modish  ;  though  it  is  certain  to  a 
demonstration,  that  the  etymology,  accent, 
and  letters,  being  the  same,  the  same  sound 
must  be  produced,  unless  where  custom  has 

precisely  marked  a  difference;  and  that  the  -...;a-^ *c. no, u he a,ar. of  *e -«nu^ ailS/en -^ir";i^; 
erst  syllables  oi promulge,  propel,  and  prolix,  \  l^o^,''^^'^.^:^^;-^:,^'"'"  «-»-"  ^  <r^^^c. 
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548.  I  know  it  may  be  demanded,  with 
great  plausibCity,  how  do  I  know  that  there 
is  not  this  very  inconsistency  in  custom  itself? 
What  right  have  I  to  suppose  that  custom  \a 
not  as  vague  and  capricious  in  these  syllables 
as  in  those  under  the  accent  ?  To  which  I 
answer:  If  custom  has  determined  the  sound 
of  these  vowels,  the  dispute  is  at  an  end.  I 
implicitly  acquiesce  in  the  decision ;  but  if 
professors  of  the  art  disagree  in  their  opinions, 
it  is  a  shrewd  sign  that  custom  is  not  altoge- 
ther so  clear  in  its  sentence ;  and  I  must  in- 
sist on  recurring  to  principles  till  custom  haj 
unequivocally  decided. 

549.  Every  vowel  that  is  neither  shorten- 
ed by  the  accent,  nor  succeeded  by  a  double 
consonant,  naturally  terminates  a  syllable ; 
and  this  terminating  vowel,  though  not  so 
properly  long  as  if  the  accent  were  on  it, 
would  be  very  improperly  termed  short,  if  by 
short,  as  is  often  the  case,  be  meant  shut.  (65) 
According  to  this  idea  of  syllabication,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  word  optnion  would  fall  into 
three  distinct  parts,  and  every  part  be  termi- 
nated by  a  consonant  but  the  first,  thus,  o> 
pin-ion. 

550.  But  it  may  be  demanded,  what  rea- 
son is  there  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  for 
dividing  the  word  in  this  manner,  rather  than 
into  op-in-ion,  where  a  consonant  ends  every 
syllable?  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases  of 
delicacy,  we  may  be  allowed  to  prove  what 
is  right,  by  first  proving  what  is  wrong.  E- 
very  ear  would  be  hurt,  if  the  first  syllable 
of  opinion  and  opulence  were  pronounced  ex- 
actly alike,  op-in-ion  vrould  be  as  different 
from  o-pin-ion,  as  o^u^-lence  from  op^i-lence, 
and  consequently  a  different  syllabication 
ought  to  be  adopted*  but  as  opulence  is 
rightly  divided  into  op-u4ence,  opinion  must 
be  divided  into  o-pin^ion;  that  is,  the  o  must 
be  necessarily  separated  from  the  p,  as  in  o- 
pen  ;  for,  as  was  before  observed,  every  vowel 
pronounced  alone  has  its  open  sound,  as  no- 
thing but  its  junction  with  a  consonant  can 
shut  it,  and  consequently  unaccented  vowels 
not  necessarily  joined  to  a  consonant  are  al- 
ways open :  therefore,  without  violating  the 
fundamental  laws  of  pronunciation,  ojnnion 
must  necessarily  be  divided  into  o-i-in-ion, 
and  not  cp-tM-tan,  and  the  o  pronounced  as 

•  I  am  avart  tfiat  thlj  Ingroloni  writer  swms  to  avoid  IhU  tnoon 
•Utenc;  \)j  premUing,  In  hU  Rhetorical  Gnuninar,  page  -w,  that  ho 
ha«  Himeumm  marked  the  e  in  wordi  beginning  with  a  preposition 
with  the  oratoriaj,  and  sometlmei  with  the  colloquial  pronunciation  i 
**"■"    '  tomjnvnioate^  ice.  tlw  oratorial  sound  i«  given  aj  m 

while  the  oolinquia]  »ound  changes  the  « 


the  fint  lylUble  

into  Ut  a«  «f  the  words  were  written  citmrnmrM,  cunvntmiealtf  ^^,  »^. 
the  distinction  In  Out*  examples  does  not  touch  the  point :  here  then 
b  a  change  only  of  on*  short  tmmd  for  another,  and  not  any  promia. 
cunus  use  of  a  long  and  short,  or  open  jnd  shut  sound  of  iht  sa  ne  let 
ter.  Dr.  Kenrici  hlmaeH  when  he  marks  the  o  In  proboMcU  prvtetj 
*  he  does  i  ' 
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in  the  word  open,  and  not  as  in  opulence  :  \  to  the  latter  vowel  in  syllabication,  when  hy 


which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 


vestigating  the  unknown  lound  of  a  word, 


551.  If  these  reasons  be  valid  with  respect  i  has  its  foundation  in  reason  and  good  sense : 
to  the  vowel  in  question,  they  have  the  same  j  that  the  only  reason  why  vowels  are  short 
force  with  respect  to  every  other  vowel,  not  i  and  shut,  is  their  junction  with  a  consonant 


shut  by  a  consonant,  throughout  the  Ian 
guage.  That  the  vowels  in  this  situation  are 
actually  open,  we  may  easily  perceive  by  ob- 
serving that  vowel,  which,  from  its  diphthon- 
gal and  semi-con8onant  sound,  is  less  liable  to 
suffer  by  obscure  pronunciation  than  any  o- 
ther.  The  letter  «,  in  this  situation,  always 
preserves  itself  full  and  open,  as  we  may  ob- 
serve in  tdUUty,  lucubration,  &c.  The  o,  the 
most  open  of  all  the  simple  vowels,  has  the 
same  tendency  in  obedience,  opake,  position, 
&c.  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  event,  in  the 
second  of  delegate,  the  first  and  third  of  e- 
vangeRst,  in  the  second  of  gcaety,  nicety,  &c. 
the  a  in  the  first  of  abate,  and  the  second  o( 
probable,  &c  and  the  t  in  nuUiti;.  This  un- 
accented letter  being  no  more  than  e,  and 
this  sound,  when  long,  corresponding  exactly 
mth  its  short  sound,  (which  is  not  the  case 
with  any  of  the  other  vowels,  63,  66,)  the 
difference  between  the  long  and  short, or  opep 
and  shut  sound  of  this  letter,  is  less  percepti- 
ble than  in  any  other:  yet  wemay easilv  per- 
ceive that  a  delicate  pronunciation  evidently 
leaves  it  open  when  unaccented  in  indivitibi' 
lity,  P.8  this  word  would  not  be  justly  pro- 
nounced if  the  t  in  every  syllable  were  closed 
bv  a  coraonant,  as  if  divided  into  in^v-it-ily- 
ilii-y;  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  syllables 
vvomd,  indeed,  be  justly  pronounced  accord- 
Ivig  to  this  division,  as  these  have  all  accen- 
tual force,  which  shuts  this  vowel,  and  joins 
it  to  the  succeeding  consonant;  but  in  the 
second,  fourth,  and  sixth  syllables,  there  is 
no  such  force,  and  consecpiently  must  remain 
open  and  unconnected  with  the  consonant : 
though,  as  was  before  observed,  the  long  and 
fliort  sound  of  this  vowel  are  so  near  each 
other,  that  the  difference  is  less  perceived 
than  in  the  rest.  Every  ear  would  be  dis- 
pleased at  such  a  pronunciation  as  is  indicat- 
ed by  ut-til4ii-^,  luc'cub-bration,  op-pin^on, 
pos-ition,  ev-vent,  ev-vcn-gel-liit,  ab-bate,  prob- 
bab-Me,  &c.  but  for  exactly  the  same  reasons 
that  the  vowels  out  of  the  stress  ought  to  be 
kept  open  in  these  words,  the  slender  t  must 
be  kept  open  in  the  same  situation  in  the  word 
l!i-di^vii-i-bil44y,  and  every  similar  word  in 
(he  language.* 

552.  From  all  this  it  will  necessarily  fol- 
low, that  the  custom  adopted  by  the  ancients 
and  modems  of  joining  the  single  consonant 


•  It  U  plain  •ut  Mr.  ni«yb»n  centliUitd  the  ini»co«nt«!  Towd  i, 
fflwOoc  rm'.InK  a  lylUbV,  w  Jotnwi  to  tht  fucceediin!  oonumnnt,  u 
vh»  uimo  i^uixl  ;  ftn:  w»  !.•»  hlin  «c«ii<ftlini?i  making  luc 
Its  »nd  KpnxUmm  erf  uiMjrufT  :  thm  h«  dl»l<l«  tti 

ex  pipicr  In  ty»  woni 

.  Kmm.'L  dlTlda  aU  wonla  oflhta  tenntnatlan  ree"!*'';  ^  ^*  ''°i'- 


so  those  that  are  not  joined  to  consonants, 
when  we  are  not  speaking  metrically,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  either  short  or  shut :  and  that 
as  all  accented  vowels,  when  final  or  pronouno 
ed  alone,  have  their  open  sound,  so  those 
vowels  that  arc  alone  or  final  in  a  syllable  must 
necessarily  retain  their  open  sound  likewise,  as 
nothing  but  uniting  instantaneously  with  the 
succeeding  consonant  can  shut  them:  and 
though  nothing  but  a  delicate  ear  will  direct 
us  to  the  degree  of  openness  with  which  we 
must  pronounce  the  first  unaccented  o  in  do- 
cility, domestic,  potential,  proceed,  monastic, 
monotont/,  &c.  we  may  be  assured  that  it  is 
exactly  under  the  same  predicaaent,  with 
respect  to  sound,  in  all  these  words :  and  as 
they  can  never  be  pronounced  short  and  shut, 
as  if  written  dossiUty,  dommesiick,  &c.  with- 
out  hurting  the  dullest  ear ;  so  the  e  in  event, 
evangelist,  &c.  and  the  i  in  the  third  sylla- 
ble of  utility,  and  in  the  second,  fourth,  and 
sixth  of  indivisibility,  can  never  be  sounded 
as  if  joined  to  the  consonant  without  offend- 
ing every  delicate  ear,  and  overturning  the 
first  principles  of  pronunciation. 

553.  The  only  considerable  exception  to 
this  general  rule  of  syllabication,  which  de- 
termines the  sound  of  the  unaccented  vowels, 
is  when  e  succeeds  the  accent,  and  is  follow- 
ed bv  r,  as  in  literal,  general,  misery.  Sec 
whicfi  can  never  be  pronounced  lU-e-ral,  gen 
e-ral,  mis-e-ry,  &c.  without  the  appearance  of 
affectation.  In  this  situation  we  find  the  r 
corrupt  the  sound  of  the  e,  as  it  does  that  of 
every  other  vowel  when  in  a  final  unaccent- 
ed syllable.  For  this  consonant  being  no- 
thing more  than  a  jar,  it  unavoidably  mixes 
with  the  e  in  this  situation,  and  reduces  it  to 
the  obscure  sound  of  short  u,  (4«18)  a  sound 
to  which  the  other  unaccented  vowels  before 
r  have  sometimes  so  evident  a  tendency. 

554.  An  obscure  idea  of  the  principles  of 
syllabication  just  laid  down,  and  the  contra- 
diction to  them  perceived  in  this  exception, 
has  made  most  of  our  orthoepists  extremely 
wavering  and  uncertain  in  their  division  of 
word?  into  syllables,  when  the  unaccented  e 
has  preceded  r,  where  we  not  only  find  them 
differing  from  each  other,  but  sometimes  even 
from  themselves : — 


Sheridan. 

cmk-tr-y. 


ticott. 

fHU-t-ry, 
mr-t'-ry, 

eook-€-iy. 


Pen7. 

mu-.-ry, 

""•(?■'•  T* 
rafr-^-ry» 

hruv-4'r^\ 
ciM.k-4-4r^ 
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Sliaridan. 

bn'midaS-ry, 
Jimm-mitr-y, 

Cn-rmr-ify 

DrO»-ft€T-tUf 

vt-ntr-ebt. 


Renrlck. 


dan'ger-om*. 


Scott. 

Jtum-ma-ryf 
JI->M-ry, 
ttnn-n\f-er-outt 


Perry. 

wtuyn-me-ry^ 

rtm-ne-ty. 


ulJer-aJ)U, 


ut-ier-a-itUt 

U<t-llt-UT-<l^U. 


555.  I  have  been  the  more  copious  in  my 


557.  Something  like  the  corruption  of  the 
sound  of  unaccented  e  before  r  we  maj  per- 
ceive in  the  colloquial  pronunciation  of  the 
vowel  0  in  the  same  gituation ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  our  best  orthoepists  differ  in 
their  notation  cf  this  letter :  thua  memory, 
memoraSte,  immemorable,  memorably ,  merno- 
rize,  have  the  o  pronounced  like  snort  u  by 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott ;  and  memoran- 
dum, with  the  o  as  in  open  ;  while  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  gives  the  o  in  all  these  words  the  sound 


collection  of  these  varieties,  that  I  might  not  it  has  in  the  conjunction  or.     Mr.  Sheridan 


appear  to  have  taken  the  advantage  of  any 
oversight  or  mistake  of  the  press :  nor  is  it 
any  wonder  when  the  principles  of  syllabica- 
tion so  strongly  incline  us  to  leave  the  vowel 
e,  like  the  other  vowels,  open  before  a  single 
consonant,  and  the  ear  sc  decidedly  tells  us, 
that  this  letter  is  not  always  open  when  pre- 
ceded by  the  accent,  and  followed  by  r;  it  is 
no  wonder,  I  say,  that  a  writer  should  be 
perplexed,  and  that  he  should  sometimes  in- 
cline to  one  side,  and  sometimes  to  the  other. 
I  am  conscious  I  have  not  always  been  free 
from  this  inconsistency  myself.     The  exam- 

E)les  therefore  which  I  have  selected,  will,  I 
lope,  fully  justify  me  in  the  syllabication  I 
have  adopted;  which  is,  that  of  sometimes 
separating  the  e  from  the  r  in  this  situation, 
and  sometimes  not.  When  solemn  and  de- 
liberate speaking  has  seemed  to  admit  of 
lengthening  the  c,  1  have  sometimes  made  It 
end  the  syllable;  when  this  was  not  the  case, 
I  have  sometimes  joined  it  to  the  n  thus,  as 
e  in  the  penultimate  syllable  of  incarcerate^ 
reverberate,  &e,  seems,  in  solemn  speaking, 
to  admit  of  a  small  degree  of  length  and  dis- 
tinctness, it  ends  a  syllable;  but  as  no  so- 
lemnity of  pronunciation  seems  to  admit  of 
the  same  length  and  openness  of  the  c  in 
tolerate,  deliberate.  Sec.  it  is  united  with  r, 
and  sounded  in  the  notation  by  short  «.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  carefully  obteived, 
that  though  the  e  in  this  situation  is  some- 
times separated  from  the  r,  there  is  no  speak- 
ing, however  deliberate  and  solemn,  that  will 
not  admit  of  uniting  it  to  r,  and  pronounc- 
ing it  like  short  «,  without  offendijig  the  nic- 
est and  most  critical  ear. 

556.  It  must  also  be  noted,  that  this  alter- 
ation of  the  sound  of  v  before  r  is  only  when 
it  follows  the  accent,  either  primary  or  se- 
condary; (522K5oO)  for  when  it  is  in  the 
first  syllable  of  a  word,  though  unaccented, 
t  keeps  its  true  sound :  thus,  though  the  e  is 
pronounced  like  u  in  alter,  alteration,  &c.  yet 
m  perfection,  terrific,  &c.  this  letter  is  as  pure 
as  when  the  accent  is  on  it  in  perfect,  terri- 
lte,&c 


ks  the  unaccented  o  in  corporal,  corpor- 
ate, and  corporation,  like  the  o  in  open  ;  but 
Mr.  Scott  pronounces  this  o  in  corporal,  cor- 
porate, and  corporation,  like  short  u,  and  the 
same  letter  in  incorporate  and  incorporation 
like  Mr.  Sheridan;  and  Dr.  Kennck,  like 
th;-  o  in  the  fonner  instances.  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Mr,  Scott  are  uniform  in  their  pronun- 
ciation of  the  same  vowel  like  short  u  in  ar- 
mour, armorer,  armory,  pillory,  suasory,  per- 
suasory,  allesory,  compulsory,  cursory,  BxiApre- 
dafjry;  while  Dr.  Kenrick  pronounces  the 
0  in  armour  and  armory  like  the  o  in  open,  and 
the  same  letter  in  pillory,  allegory,  and  cursory, 
like  the  o  in  cr,  nor.  Sic.  This  diversity,  a- 
moiig  good  judges,  can  arise  from  nothing 
but  the  same  uncertainty  of  the  sound  of  this 
letter  that  we  have  just  observed  of  the  e  ; 
but  if  we  narrowly  v/atch  our  pronunciation, 
we  ishall  find  that  the  unaccented  o  may  be 
opened  and  lengthened,  in  deliberate  speak- 
ing, vt'ithout  hurung  the  ear,  which  is  not  al- 
ways the  case  with  e ;  and  this  has  induced 
me  generally  to  separate  the  o  from  the  suc- 
ceeding r,  when  mimediately  following  the 
accent ;  though  I  am  sensible  that  the  rapi- 
dity of  colloquial  speaking  often  reduces  it 
to  short  u  without  offending  the  ear:  but 
when  the  o  is  removed  more  than  one  sylla- 
ble from  the  accent,  the  most  deliberate 
speaking  generally  lets  it  slide  into  the  other 
vowel :  for  which  reason  I  have  commonlv 
marked  it  in  this  manner.  See  Command,' 
558.  It  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  some  ol 
my  readers,  that  too  much  time  has  been 
spent  upon  these  nice  distinctions  of  sound, 
in  which  judges  themselves  are  found  to  dis- 
agree ;  but  when  we  consider  how  many  syl- 
lables in  the  language  are  unaccented,  and 
that  these  syllables  are  those  in  which  the 
peculiar  delicacy  of  the  pronunciation  of  na- 
tives consists ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  neces- 
sity of  having  as  distinct  and  permanent 
sounds  as  possible,  to  which  we  rnay  refer 
these  fleeting  end  evanescent  ones,  we  shall 
not  look  upon  an  attempt  to  arrest  and  in- 
vestigate  the.3n  a-s  a  useless  part  of  philolo  y 


560.  A  TABLE  of  the  SIMPLE  and  DIPHTHONGAL    TOWELS  referred  to 

hy  the  Figures  over  the  Letters  in  this  Dictionary. 


KNOUBH  aorNv% 
I.  L     The  long  slender  English  a,  as  in  (Lte,  p&per,  &c.  73.. ..»■.», 
S.  &.      The  long  Italian  a,  as  in  fir,  fi-ther,  pa-pi,  mam-ml,  77~. 

S.  &.      The  broad  German  a,  as  in  fill,  ^ill,  wi-ter,  83 

4.  &.     The  short  sound  of  the  Italian  e,  as  in  fit,  mit,  m&r.ry,  81. 


FRENCH  SOtTNDS. 

.../  iafee,  epie> 

■^ — g  \nfabU,  rable. 
,^  in  age,  Chdlon*. 
,.»n  in  fat,  matin. 


1.  4.     The  long  e,  as  in  lai,  h^re,  in^tre,  medium,  93. 
8.  i.     The  short  e,  as  in  mSt,  Ut,  g^t,  95 .i 


J  in  mt/re,  cpitre. 
>«  in  tn«(te,  ne^te. 


1.  L     The  long  diphthongal  i,  as  in  pine,  tl-tle,  105  . 
S.  1.     The  short  simple  t,  as  in  pin,  dt.tle,  107^ ^ 


»a«  in  laique,  naif, 
..^^  in  inrt^,  Utr^. 


I.  b.  The  long  open  o,  as  in  nA,  n6te,  n6-tice,  162 

S.  i.  The  long  close  o,  as  in  m5ve,  pr&ve,  164 > ■ 

S.  4.  The  long  broad  o,  as  in  n5r,  fAr,  6r;  like  the  broad  &,  167- 

4.  6.  The  short  broad  «,  as  in  nS't,  h&t,  g&t,  1 63...... 


■ji  in  globe,  lobe. 


um  in  mouvoir,  pouvotr, 
.-~.,~..o  in  or,  for,  encor, 
H., ...0  in  hotte,  cottA 


1.  6.  The  long  diphthongal  u,  as  in  tube,  c6-pid,  171..«. 

S.  &.  The  short  simple  u,  as  in  t&b.  c&p,  sCip,  1 1%,. 

3.  fl.  The  middle  or  obtuse  u.  as  in  b&Il,  f^ll,  p&Il,  173.... ■... 

AL  The  long  broad  t,  sn<]  the  short  1,  as  in  £11,  299    .      

M.  The  long  broad  A,  aad  tiie  middle  obtuse  fi,  as  in  thA&,  pAund,  31 


dou  in  Cioutat,  ehiourme. 
-eu  in  neuf,  veyf. 


.jm  in  boule,foide,  pouie. 


^  in  eydaide,  heroiqve. 
'  in  Ao(U^ 


Th.     The  acute  or  sharp  th,  as  in  think.,  thin,  466. 

Tu.     The  grave  or  flat  TU,  as  in  Tuis,  TUat,  41.  £a  469. 

560>  TVfaen  G  is  pnnted  in  the  Roman  character,  it  has  its  hard  sound  in  get,  gone,  &c.  as  go, 
g^ste,  geese,  &c.  when  it  has  its  soft  sound,  it  is  spelled  in  the  notation  by  the  consonant  J,  as  g^. 
•I'*  gi^^t  Ji-*i^>  Jin-ger.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  S  r  the  Roman  character  denotes  its 
hard  sound  in  sin,  sua,  &u  as  so,  sit,  sense,  &c.  its  soft  sound  is  spelled  by  %,  as  rose,  raise,  &C. 
rose,  rage,  &c> 


1^  In  tlw  course  of  a  critical  investigation  of  the  powers  of  the  letters  in  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples, there  is  scarcely  a  word  of  any  diiiiculty  or  diversity  of  sound  which  has  not  been  notic- 
ed, and  the  true  pronunciation,  with  the  reasons  and  authorities  for  it,  pointed  out ;  so  that  if 
the  inspector  should  not  meet  with  sufl^cient  information  in  the  Dictionary  under  the  word,  let 
him  consult  the  Principles  under  the  vowel,  diphthong,  or  tonsonant,  he  wishes  to  be  explained, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  he  will  meet  widi  the  satisfaction  he  requires.  Thus  to  know  something 
more  concerning  the  g,  in  the  word  impugn,  which  some  speakers  pronounce,  and  others  sup- 
press, let  him  look  into  the  Principles  under  tl>e  ii-tter  G,  No.  386,  and  he  will  find  additional 
observations  to  those  in  the  Dictionary  under  the  word.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these  doubtful, 
as  well  as  other  words,  are  referred  to  tlie  Principles;  but  if  this  reference  should  by  chanoe  b4 
omittedf  it  ia  hoped  that  this  Advertisement  will  supply  the  deficiency. 


A    CRITICAL 

PRONOUNCING    DICTIONARY, 

AND 

EXPOSITOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


The  figures  after  the  words  refer  to  the  numbers  in  the  Principles  of  Pronunciation  prefixed  to  this  Dictionary, 
where  the  different  sounds  of  the  letters  ai-e  exi^lained  at  large.  Thus,  73  refers  to  the  first  sound  of  the  letter 
A ;  9Sto  the  first  sound  of  the  letter  E ;  arid  so  of  the  rest. 

The  figures  over  the  letters  refer  to  the  vowels  in  the  words  at  the  top  of  the  page;  and  the  index  *^*  before  these 
words  refers  to  the  table  of  simple  and  dipthongal  sounds,  where  the  different  sounds  of  the  vowels  are  exhibited 
at  one  view.     Thus,  *^*  559  refers  to  the  table  on  the  opposite  leaf. 


A. 

JO"  559.   Fate  7S,  fir  77,  fall  83,  fit  81 — mi  93,  mSt  95— pine  105,  pin  I07 — nA  162,  mSvc  164, 
sir  167,  nit  163 — thbe  171,  tub  172,  bill  173—511  299 — pSind  313— <Ain  466— THis  469. 


A  THE  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  73.  jf.  An 
5  article  set  before  nouns  of  the  singular  number, 
a  man,  a  tree.  Before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel. 
It  is  written  an,  as  an  ox.  A  is  sometimes  a  noun,  as 
great  A.  Aia  placed  before  a  participle,  or  participial 
noun  I  ^ne  a  hunting,  come  a  begging.  A  nag  a  sig- 
nification denoting  proportion  i  the  landlord  hath  a 
hundred  a  year. 

JP^  The  change  of  the  letter  a  Into  an  before  a  vowel 
or  mute  A  for  the  salte  of  sound,  seems  to  deserve  more 
attention  than  has  generally  be«i  given  to  it  by  any  of 
OUT  grammarians,  and  will  therefoie  be  ooDiideiea  imder 
(he  article  An  ;  which  see. 

Of  the  jilphabetical  Pronuridation  eftha 
Letter  A. 

So  many  profbund  and  ingenious  observations  have 
been  made  upon  this  first  step  to  Lteraturc,  that  volumes 
might  be  filled  with  the  erudition  that  ha*  been  lavished 
on  this  letter  alone.  The  pnority  of  place  it  claims,  hi 
all  alphabets,  has  made  it  so  much  the  object  of  attention, 
that  philologists  suppose  the  foundation  of  learning  but 
weaHy  laid  till  the  natural  and  civil  history  of  the  first 
letter  be  fully  settied. 

But,  however  deep  liave  been  their  researches  into  the 
origin  of  this  letter,  we  find  no  author  in  our  language 
has  hitherto  attempted  to  settle  tlie  disputes  that  have  a- 
risen  between  the  natives  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, about  the  true  sound  of  it,  when  called  by  its  name. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  tracing  this  character  through  the 
circles  of  Gomer,  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  the  mys- 
terious Abraxas,  or  the  Irish  Ogum,  I  sliall  eudeavour'to 
obviate  a  difficulty  that  frequently  arise*  when  it  is  pro- 
nounced In  the  Hornbook ;  or.  In  other  words,  to  inquire 
what  is  the  true  name  of  the  first  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet — whether  we  are  to  say  Aye,  B,  C  i  Ah,  B,  Ci 
or  Alt,  B,  C 

And  first,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  nature  ot 
a  vowel;  which  grammarians  are  generally  agreed  in  de- 
fining to  be  "  a  simple  artic\  late  soimd,  formed  by  the 
impulge  of  the  voice  only,  by  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
In  a  particular  maimer."  Now,  as  every  vowel  by  itself 
la  sounded  long,  as  nothing  but  its  junction  with  a  coa- 
lonant  can  make  it  otherwise,  it  is  natural,  when  prcnounc- 
tng  this  vowel  alone,  to  give  it  the  long  open  sound ;  but 
es  this  long  open  soimd  is  tlireefald,  as  heard  In  face,  Ja- 
ihcT,  and  vaier,  a  question  arises,  which  of  these  long 
sounds  shall  we  adopt  as  a  common  name  to  the  wliole 
species  of  this  letter  ?  The  English  m.ake  choice  of  tiie  a 
mface,  the  Irish  of  that  in  father,  apd  the  Scotch  of  tliat 
fn  v^ater.  Each  party  produces  words  where  the  lettor  a 
Is  sounded  in  the  manner  they  contend  for;  but  when 
ws  demand  why  one  should  have  the  preference,  the  coii- 
trtTveisy  if  oomroonly  at  an  end ;  any  farther  nnaoai  are 


either  too  remote  or  too  itislgmgcant  to  be  produced  :  and 
indeed,  if  a  diversity  of  names  to  vowels  did  not  confound 
us  in  our  speUing,  or  declaring  to  each  other  the  compo- 
nent letters  of  a  word,  it  would  be  entirely  needless  to 
enter  into  so  trifling  a  question  as  the  mere  name  of  a  let- 
ter I  but  when  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  convey  signs 
to  each  other  on  account  of  this  diversity  of  names,  and 
that  words  themselves  are  endangered  by  an  impropei  ut. 
terance  of  tlieir  component  parts,  it  seems  highly  incum- 
bent on  us  to  attempt  a  uniformity  in  this  point,  which, 
insignificant  as  it  may  seem,  is  undoubtedly  the  founda- 
tion of  a  just  and  regular  pronunciation. 

The  first  rule  for  naming  a  letter,  when  pronounced  a- 
lone,  seems  to  be  this :  Whatever  sound  we  give  to  a  let- 
ter when  terminating  a  syllable,  the  tame  sound  ought  to 
be  given  to  it  when  pronounced  alone;  because,  in  lx)th 
cases,  they  have  their  primary,  simple  sound,  uninfluen^ 
ed  by  a  succeeding  vowel  or  consonant  i  and  therefore, 
when  wc  pronounce  a  letter  alone,  it  ought  to  have  such 
a  souno  as  does  not  suppose  the  existence  of  any  other 
letter.  But  wherever  a  terminates  a  syllable,  with  the 
accent  upon  it,  (the  only  state  in  which  it  can  be  said  to 
be  pure,)  it  has  always  (he  English  sound  of  that  letter. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  the  words  fa-ther, 
master,  and  wa-ter ;  and  that  these  are  merely  excep- 
tions, appears  from  the  uniformity  with  which  the  a  is 
pronounced  otherwise  in  parent,  papal,  taper,  fatal,  &c. 
The  other  vov/els  have  their  names  exiicdy  similar  to  the 
sound  they  have  m  a  similar  situation,  as  the  e  like  that 
in  me-grtm,  the  i  like  the  t  in  ti-tle,  the  o  as  the  o  in  no- 
bif,  and  the  u  hke  the  u  in  tu-tor.  Thus,  as  It  appears 
from  t.he  general  analogy  of  pronunciation,  that  the 
sound  of  the  a,  which  the  English  adopt,  is  the  only  ona 
that  does  not  necessarily  suppose  the  existence  of  any  o- 
ther  sound,  it  inevitably  foUowa  that  theirs  only  is  the 
proper  appellation  of  that  letter. 

But  there  is  another  analogy  by  which  we  may  deter- 
mine tile  true  sound  of  tJie  vowels  when  pronounced 
singly;  and  that  is,  tlie  sound  tliey  have  when  preserved 
long  and  0[ieu  oy  the  final  e.  Thus  we  call  the  letter  < 
by  the  sound  it  has  in  thtmt,  the  letter  <  as  it  sounds  in 
tiy»e,  tlie  letter  o  as  heard  in  tone,  and  the  u  as  in  tuxei 
and  why  the  letter  a  should  not  be  pronounced  as  heard 
mface,  cannot  be  conceived,  as  each  of  the  other  vowels 
has,  like  a,  a  variety  of  other  sounds,  as  they  are  united 
with  letters  which,  in  some  measure,  alter  ttieir  quality. 

In  consequence  of  entertaining  a  different  idea  of  the 
a,  when  pronounced  in  the  alj)habet,  we  see  the  natives 
of  Ireland  very  prone  to  a  diflereiit  prouunclation  of  the 
words  where  this  letter  occurs;  and,  indeed.  It  Is  quite 
consistent  with  their  doctrine  of  the  sound  of  a,  that  the 
words  parent,  papal,  taper,  and.  fatal  should  he  prcnounc^ 
^:i  pah-rent,  pah-pal,  tah-per,  ami  fah-taU  We  find  tha 
Scotch  likewise  inchifeble  to  the  same  pronundaUon  of  a, 
when  in  words,  as  when  alone.  Thus'  we  hear  Sawtan 
for  Satan,  tawered  for  sacred,  and  law-Uj/  for  laity  /  an4 
this  is  perfeotly  consistent  with  tha  mannra:  in  which 
1 


A  ABE 

559.  r&te  73,  fir  77,  fAll  83,  fit  81— m6  93,  rah  95— pine  105,  plu  107— n6  162,  mftye  164 


they  pronounce  the  letter  a,  when  alone :  there  is  no  mc- 
dium.  If  this  be  not  Llie  true  pronunciation  of  the.-.- 
wortU,  the  a  is  certaialy  to  be  sounder]  a>  the  English  lio : 
for  whenever  the  En^jlieh  giTe  the  Italian  sound,  as  It  may 
be  called,  to  the  a,  except  in  the  woTKiiJ'ntfifr  and  mattrr, 
U  is  always  in  consequence  of  its  junction  with  some  con- 
sciii.\nt,  which  detcrminea  it  to  that  sound  i  as  in  mono- 
syllables terminating  in  r,  as  tar,  car,  far  .-hut  where  it  is 
not  affected  by  a  succcedltig  consonant,  as  in  the  words 
parent,  papal,  natal,  fatal,  we  then  hear  it  pronounced 
as  the  slender  English  a,  both  in  and  out  of  composition. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  the  most  frequert 
short  sound  of  a,  as  heard  in  cat,  rat,  mat,  carry,  marry, 
parry,  is  the  short  sound  of  the  Italian  a  in  JaihtT,  car, 
mar,  par,  and  not  the  short  sound  of  the  a  in  care,  viare, 
and  part ;  but  it  may  be  answered,  that  this  want  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  name  of  the  letter,  and  the  most 
frequent  short  sound.  Is  common  to  the  rest  of  the  Towels : 
for  the  0,  as  heard  in  cot,  not.  rot,  is  not  the  short  souna 
of  the  0  In  coat,  note,  wrote,  but  of  the  a  hi  uater,  or  of 
the  diphthongs  hi  caught,  natight,  and  vrovght ;  and  if  we 
ought  to  caU  the  a,  ah,  because  its  short  sound  corres- 
ponds to  oA,  for  the  very  same  reason  we  ought  to  call 
the  0,  au  ;  and  a  similar  alteration  must  take  place  with 
the  rest  of  this  vowels.  As  therefore,  fVom  the  variety  of 
sounds  the  vowels  have,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  in- 
convenience of  sometimes  sounding  tl'.c  letter  one  way  In 
a  syllable,  and  another  wav  in  a  word,  wc  must  either  a- 
dopt  the  simple  long  sound  when  we  would  pronounce  the 
letter  tlone,  or  invent  new  names  for  every  different  soiLud 
tn  a  diffferent  word,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty. 

It  must  not  be  dissembled,  however,  that  the  sound  cf 
k,  when  terminating  a  syllable  not  under  the  accent. 
Mems  more  inclined  to  the  Irish  than  the  English  a,  air; 
that  the  esir  is  less  disgusted  witli  the  souiju  of  Ah-merA- 
eaJi  than  of  Ay-mer-i-ca',/ :  but  to  this  it  may  be  answer- 
ed, that  letters  not  undirr  the  accent,  in  a  thousand  instan 
ces,  deviate  &om  their  true  sound ;  that  the  vowel  a,  Uk^ 
ieveral  other  vowels  in  a  iiaal  syllable  not  accented,  h:-i 
an  obscure  sound,  bordering  on  u  ;  but  if  the  a,  in  this  si- 
tuation, were  pronounced  ever  so  distinctly,  and  thatthi^ 
pronunciation  were  clearly  the  a  in  father,  it  would  tv; 
tiothiuff  to  the  purpose :  when  the  a  is  pronounced  nione, 
tt  may  t>e  eaid  not  only  to  be  a  letter,  but  a  distinct  cha- 
racter, mi  a  noun  substantive;  and,  as  such,  ha:  *h< 
same  force  as  the  letters  in  an  ats?onted  syllable.  The  lei- 
ter  a,  tlierefore,  as  the  first  character  in  the  alphabe'., 
may  always  be  said  to  ha\c  the  ao-tnt,  and  ought  to 
have  the  same  long  open  sound,  as  is  given  to  takt  let- 
ter whoa  accented  m  a  syllable,  and  not  Influenced  in  itji 
M>und  by  any  preceding  or  succeeding  consonant. 

Wo  may  therefore  conclude,  that  if  all  vowels,  when 

Sonounced  alone,  arc  accented  and  long,  if  speUing  be' 
e  pronunciation  of  letters  alone,  (as  it  would  De  absurd 
to  suppose  ourselves  acquainted  n;th  the  different  conso- 
nants that  determine  the  sound  oi  the  vowels  before  ihey 
are  pronounced,)  it  follows,  that  in  spelling,  or  repeating 
the  oomponent  ports  of  a  vord,  we  ought  to  give  thoK 
part*  their  slnaple  and  uncombinod  sound :  but  there  is  no 
uncomblne*}  sound  of  the  vowel  a,  except  the  slender 
sound  contended  for,  unless  in  the  worda  father  and  ma*. 
ier;  and  therefore,  when  we  repeat  letters  singly,  in  or- 
der to  declare  the  sound  of  a  word,  we  must  undoubtctUy 
(jive  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  the  sound  we  ever  gi '.» 
It  in  the  first  sy  llabls  of  the  uumeious  class  U-d;/,  pa-gas. 
via-ton,  ba-ton,  &c 

Thus,  after  placing  every  oWection  In  its  strongest  light, 
and  deducing  our  ar^aients  from  the  simplest  and  deaj'' 
est  pnnciplcs,  this  Iiupnnant  qiieJtion  secmr,  at  hM  ''.e,-id-  i 
ed  in  faivour  of  the  English ;  tvl.o,  irdeptudcnt  of  iiie  ar- 
guments in  their  favour,  may  be  presumed  to  have  a  na- 
tural right  to  detennice  the  narae  of  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion, though  it  has  been  so  often  litigated  by  their  formi- 
dable and  learned,  tliough  junior,  relationt.  For  though, 
in  some  ca.<!es,  the  natives  of  Iri'land  and  Scotland  adhere 
rather  more  cltf.". 'y  to  analogy  than  the  English  them- 
selves, yet  in  this  we  find  the  k-u^ilish  pronounce  perifectly 
a^reeatue  to  rule  i  and  that  the  slender  pronunaation  of 
the  letter  »,  as^ey  pronounce  It  in  toe  alphabet,  is  no 
more  than  civing  it  that  simple  sound,  it  ever  has,  when 
viuxnmectM  with  vowels  or  consonants  that  alter  its  power. 

An  appeal  to  the  vulgar  for  the  analog  of  langua^'o  I) 
perliaps  as  proper  a*  au  appeal  to  the  learned  and  polite, 
for  the  best  usage.  In  an  old  ballad,  where  the  last  sylla- 
ble is  made  the  accented  syllable  of  Anerxea,  ire  find  it 
ifaymed  with  the  first  sound  of  a,  or  what  may  be  called 
Ha  alphabetical  sound. 

•*  Oh  may  AmeritA 

Yif  id  to  our  Monarch's  sw&7. 

And  nc  mon  contaul ; 
tA*j  they  Uieir  Interest  ae«. 
WHb  England  to  agree,  * 
Aiul  firom  oppression  Ciw^ 

All  Uuu  amend.* 


Abacus,  ib^^khs,  t.  [Lat]  A  counting  table ;  tke 

uppermost  member  of  a  column. , 
AeajT,  i-bift,'  a4iv,  545.    From  the  fore  part  of  the 

ship,  towards  the  stem. 

To  Abandon,  i-bAnWin,  ».  a.  166.   To  give  up, 

resign,  or  quit;   to  desert;  to  forsaka. 

Abandoned,  i-bAnM&nd,  part.  S62.    Given  up; 

forsaken  t  corrupted  in  the  highest  degree. 
Abandonment,  i-blnid&n-m^nt,  t.   The  art  of 

stjsnilonlng. 
AbakticdlatiON,  &b-lr-tlk-fi-liish{in,  «.  290. 

That  species  of  articulation  that  has  manifest  motion. 
To  Abase,  &-bAse/  v.  eu    To  cast  down,  to  depress, 

to  bring  low. 
Abasement,  i-b^se^inint,  u   Tlie  sute  of  beins 

brought  low ;  deprrtstoo. 
To  Abash,  i-blsh/  s.  a.    To  make  ashamed 
To  Abate,  A>bite,'  v.  a.  545.    To  lessen,  to  dimin- 

kh. 
To  Abate,  i-bite,'  v.  n.    To  grow  less. 
Abatement,   i-bate^mdnt,  *.    The  act  of  abating  i 

the  sum  or  quantity  taken  away  by  the  act  of  abating. 
Abatea,   &-b^t{ir,   «.   9S.    The  agent  or  cause  by 

which  an  abatement  is  procured. 
Abb,  ib,  «.    "Rxt  yam  on  a  weaver's  warp. 
Abbacy,  &b^-»i,  «.  453.    tht  rights,  posaessioiu, 

or  privileges  of  an  abbot. 
Abbess,  Ab^b^s,  t.    The  superior  of  a  nuimery. 
Abbey,  or  Abby,  &b^b4,  *.  27a    A  monastery  of 

religious  persons,  whether  men  or  women. 
Abbot,  Ab^bjit,  u  1 66.    The  chief  of  a  convent  ot 

men. 
To  AsBEEVlATEt  ib-br^T^Ate,  v.  a.  505.    Te 

shorten,  to  cut  short. 
Abbreviation,  ib-bri-vA-iish&n,  $.    The  act  osi 

shortening. 
ABBBKViAroa,  ib-brA-vi-iit&r,  &  521.    One  who 

abridges. 
.\bbbevtatube,  ib-bri^v^lMchire,  «.  461.    A 

ma;L  ami  for  shortening. 
To  Abdicate,  Ab^^kite,  v.  a.  503.    To  give  up 

right,  to  resign. 
Abdication,  &b-d&.k&'sb&n,  «.    The  act  of  abdi. 

eating,  resignation. 
Abdicative,  kb^i-ck-  tlvf,  ac0.  6 1 2.    That  which 

causes  or  ^plies  an  abdication. 

JJ^  Dr.  Johi«oD  places  the  accent  on  the  fint  syllable 
oi'  thjs  word,  and  Mr.  Sheidan  and  Mr.  Perry  on  the  s©- 
oncL    The  former  Is  bi  my  opinion  the  moct  correct. 
AiiDOHSN,   &b-d&^m£a,   s.   503.  521.    A  cavit; 

commonly  called  the  lower  venter  or  belly. 

VSDOMINAI-  ib-d&mimA-nil,   ?..„,..     , 
lu   1-     f     I     A     f  <«&•  Relating  to 
Abdominous,  Ib-domime-nus,  5  ^ 

the  abdomen. 
To  Abduce,  ib-d&se,'l>.  a.    To  draw  to  a  different 
•  part,  to  withdraw  one  part  from  another. 
Abducent,    ib-d^Aelnt,   at^f.      Muscles   alxlueent 

serve  to  open  or  pull  back  divcn  parts  of  the  body. 
:kBDUCTION,   ib-d&k^h&D,  ».    The  act  of  drawing 

apart ;  taking  away. 
Abductor,   ib-dfik-tir,   a.   166.     The  muiclea 

which  draw  back  the  several  members. 
Abed,  A-bId,'  adv.    In  bed. 
Aeebbance,  ib-^ririnse, 
Abereancy,  4b-ir-rin-si, 

the  ripht  way;  an  error. 
AbebbaNT,  ib-^r-rint,  ac^.     Wandering  from  the 

right  or  known  way. 
Abebbation,  Ab-dr-rA^h&n,  «.    Tlie  act  of  deviat- 
ing from  the  common  track. 
AsEBBINa,  iH)-ir-r\ng,  part.  410.    Going  astray. 
To  Abebuncate,  ib-i-rin-kate,  v.  a.  91.     To 

pull  up  by  the  roots. 
To  Abet,   h-biii  v.  a.    To  push  forward  anolbei 
to  support  hira  in  hlj  designs  by  connivance    encou- 
ragement, or  help. 


d' 


A  deviatiao  ttoaa 


ABO 


ABR 


aSr  167,  nt>t  163— tibo  171,  tftb  172,  bfll!  173— *U  299— p6ftnd  313— <Ain  466— this  480, 

Abetment,  4-Wtim5nt,  J.    The  act  of  abetting.        Aboushabt.e,  lUb&l-lIsh-i-bl,  flrfj.    That  whlah 
ABETTEa,  or  Abettor,  i-b5titir,  t.  16^.  41 


He  that  abeta  i  the  fupportor  or  encourager  of  another. 

Abeyance,  &-bi^D!ie,  s.  Tbe  rl^ht  of  fee  aimple  U- 
eth  m  abeyance,  when  It  ii  all  only  in  the  remem- 
brance, intendmeDt,  and  coniiideratlon  of  the  law. 

To  Abhob,  kh-h6T{  v.  a.  168.  To  hate  with  acri- 
mony i  to  loathe. 

Aehoesencx,   ib-hSrirlnse, 

Abhorbenct,   Jb-h6r-t6n-si, 
hoiri,i,s;,  dccestation. 

AbhOEEENT,  ib-hirifjnt,  o^;.  168.  Struck  with 
abhorrence;  contrary  to,  foreign.  Inconsistent  with. 

AbhoeeenTLT,  &b-hOr-rdnt-l^  adv.  In  an  ah. 
honent  manner. 

Abuoebee,  &b-h3r^rfir,  «.  28.    A  hater,  detester. 


Tbe  set  of  B- 


The  act  of  ab- 


ABOUSHABT.E,  lUb&l-lIsh-i-bl,  adj. 

may  be  a'oolished.  -       - ••■■ 

ABOLISHEa,  i-b51illsh-Sr,  «.  91.     He  that  ibak 

ishes. 

Abolishment,  i-bJl'llsh-mlnt, 
Abolition,  ib-6-llsh-&n,  544. 

bolishing. 

Abominable,  i-b&ra^nl-bl,  adj.  HateftU,  de- 
testable. 

Abominableness,  li-bSmi^nS-bl-nSss,  t.  501. 
The  quality  of  being  abominable ;  hatefuluess,  odious- 
ness. 

Abomtnably,  S-b6m^ni-bl^,  adv.  Most  hate- 
fully, odiously. 

Tn  Abominate,  4-b5mi^nlite,  e.  a.  To  abhor, 
detest,  hate  utterly. 


To  Abide,  4- bide,'  v.  n.    To  dweU  in  a  place,  not  to  i  Abomination,  4-bim.4-niishfin,  *.    Hatred,  de- 
testation. 
ABoaioiNEg,  ib-A-ridgei^nii,  j 


remove ;  to  t>ear  or  support  the  consequences  of  a  tiling 

it  is  used  with  the  particle  tMh  before  a  person,  and  ci 

or  in  before  a  place. 
Abidee,  &-blM&r,  t.  98.    The  person  that  abides  or 

dwdb  in  a  place. 
Abiding,  l-bWlng,  t.  410.    Continuance. 
Abject,  Ib^jdkt,  o4/*   '^^^-      TAean  or  worthless ; 

oontcmptiDle,  or  of  no  value. 
Abject,   ib^j^kt,  $.    a  man  without  hope ;  one  of 

the  lowest  condition. 
To  Abject,  Ib^jlkt,  ».  a.  492.    Tb  throw  away. 
Abjectednem,  ib-j2k-t£d-nfes,  t.    The  state  of  an 

abject. 
Abjection,   ib-j^k^b&n,  «.     Meanness  of  znind  ; 

servility;  baseneg, 

Abjectly,  &b^jlkt-ld,  adv.  452.     in  an  abject 

maimer,  meanly. 
AbjECTNESS,  Ibfjikt-nl&s,  $.     .Servility,  meaanesa. 
Ability,  4-blliA-ti,  «.  482.    The  power  to  do  any 

thine;  capacity,  qualification :  when  it  has  the  plural 

numoer,  oMBtia,  it  fhx]uently  signifies  the  faculties,  or 

powers  of  the  mind. 
Abju&ATION,  &b-j&.r&^h&n,  $.    He  act  of  abjur- 
ing ;  the  oath  taken  for  that  end. 
To    Abju&E,  ib-jikref  v.  a.     To  twear  not  to  do 

something ;  to  retract,  or  recant  ■  poaition  upon  oath. 
To  AblactaTE,  ib-Ukitite,  v.  a.  91.    To  wean 

from  the  breast. 
Ablactation,  &b-14k-ti-sh&n, «.   One  of  the  me. 

thodr.  of  grafting. 
AblaqueatiON,  ab-li-kw4.Alshfin,  «.  5S4.    The 

practice  of  cpcnln*  the  groumi  about  the  rttota  of  trees. 
Ablation,  ltb-14Uhiin,  c  The  act  of  taking  away. 
Ablative,  &b^&-t)v,  at^.  158.    lliat  which  takes 

away ;  the  sixth  case  of  the  Latin  nouns. 
Able,  a^bi,  a.  405.    Having  strong  faculiie*,  or  great 

r.rrength  or  knowledge,  riches,  or  any  other  power  of 

LiV.nc,  body,  or  fortune;  having  power  sufficient. 
.\BLE-BODlED,  A-bl-b&didid,  0(0.  99.    strong  of 

body. 
To  Ablegate,  Sbii4-gAte,  ».  a.    To  send  abroad 

upon  Boine  emiiloymen;. 
AbLE&ATION,  ib-i^ga^h&n,  t.     A  leading  abroad. 


_  The  earliest  in- 

habitants of  a  country. 

Abortion,  4-b4rishin,  i.  The  act  of  bringint 
forth  untimely ;  the  produce  of  an  untnneiy  birth. 

Abortive,  J-bAr'tlv,  j.  1 57.  That  which  U  bom 
before  the  due  time. 

AnoiiTIVK,  i-b5ritlv,  aiy.  Brought  forth  beibra 
the  due  time  of  birth ;  that  which  brings  forth  nothing. 

Abortively,  i-biritiv-14,  adv.  Bom  without  the 
due  time,  immaturely,  untimely. 

ASORTIVENESS,  4-b5r-tlv-n^s,  t.  The  state  of  »- 
bortion. 

AbORTMENT,  l-b^rt-mlnt,  (.    l^e  thing  brought 
forth  out  of  time ;  an  untimely  birth, 
i  Above,  4-bfiv,';»r«p,   165.     ffigher  in  place ;  high- 
er in  rank,  power,  or  excellence ;  beyond,  more  than ; 
I      t<x>  proud  for,  too  high  for. 

;  Above,  i-b6v,'  adv.     Over-head  ;  in  the  le^ont  of 
I      heaven. 

Above- ALL,  l-bftv-ill/    In  the  first  place;  chiefly. 

AbOVE-BOAED,  l-b&vibArd,  In  open  oiftht;  with- 
out artifice  or  trick. 

Above-CITEO,  4-b&v^3-tdd,  cited  before. 

ABOVE-aEOlTND,  &-b&v-gr6&nd,  An  expression 
used  to  signify,  that  a  man  is  alive ;  not  in  the  grave. 

Above-mintionkd,  i-biiTimin-shind. 
See  Above-eiUd. 

To  Abound,  4-b3find,'  r.  n.  545.  To  have  in  great 
plenty ;  to  be  in  great  plenty. 

.ijjOUT,  4-bi6t,'  prtp.  54S.  Round,  surrounding, 
encircling ;  near  to ;  concerning,  with  regard  to,  re- 
lating to ;  engaged  in,  employed  upon ;  appendant  to 
the  person,  as  dothes,  &c.  5  relatin«  to  the  perron,  as  a 
servant. 

Abodt,  S-b<§4t,'  adv.  Circularly ;  in  drcuit ;  nearly  j 
the  longest  way,  in  opposition  to  the  short  straight 
^ay;  to  bring  about,  to  bring  to  the  point  or  slate  de- 
sired, as,  he  has  brought  about  his  purpcBea;  to  come 
about,  to  come  to  some  certain  state  or  point ;  to  go  a- 
bout  a  thing,  to  prepare  to  do  it. 

Abracadabra,  4b>r4-ki..dilb^r&,£.  A  luperstitioui 
charm  against  agues. 

To  Abrade,  4-br4de^  e.  a.    To  lub  off,  to  wear  a. 


ABLENEsa,  aibl-  n&s,  *  Abihty  of  body,  rigour,  force.  !   .  "^y  *^™  *f  °*^ff  P«^ 
ABLEPSY,  ibilgp-s6,  *.  482.    Want  of  sight.  |  '^^^P^^i.  *-br^^b&n. 


.  ., /ii    1  ..  I      rubbing  off. 

Abluent,  ab.li-^nt,a4r.  That  which  has  the  power    Abreast,  a-brist,'  ad»,.  545 
of  cleansing.  '  ^ 


*.    The  act  of  rubbing,  a 


Ablution,  4b-l&^h&n,  s.  Tbe  aet  of  cleansing. 
3'o  Abnegate,  ib^ni-gate,  ».  a-  91.  To  deny. 
Abnegation,  ib-ni-ghrnhiln,  «.    Denial,  renun. 

elation. 
.4l£OABD,  4-b&rd/  adv.  295.    In  a  ship. 
Abode,  4-b&de/  «.    HaUiatioa.  dwelling,  {dace  of  re-  | 


Side  by  side. 
To  Abridge,   &-brldjej    v.  a.     To  make  shorter  in 

words,  keeping  still  tlic  same  substance;  to  contract, 

to  dimluish,  to  cut  short ;  to  deprive  of. 
Abridged  of,  44>ridjd^Y,  359.    Deprived  of.de. 

barred  from. 
AbridgER,  4-brld-j&r,  $.     He  that  abridges,  a  shor. 

tener;  a  writer  of  compendiums  or  abrldgmentx. , 


ii.lence;  sUy,  continuation  ma  place.  ;  AbbxdGMENX,  i-brldjeimint,  j.    The  contraction 

AbODEMENT,  i-b6de^m£nt,  s.     A  secret  anticipa-  I      o*" »  larger  work  Into  a  small  compass  1  a  diminution  in 

tion  of  something  ftitiub  I     general.      -  .    ,    ,  , 

To  Abolish,  4-baiil«h.  i>.  a.    To  annul :  to  put  an  l  -^aOACH,  a-brAtsh/  adv.  295.    In  a  posture  to  ru» 

endto-  lodetao?  °""  in  a  state  of  being  dimiHrd  or  propagated. 

3 


ABS 


ABU 


I*  559.  Fito  73,  f&r  77,  fill  83,  ftt  81— mi  93,  mSt  95— pine  105,  plu  107— nJ)  162,  move  164, 


AsBOAD,  ^-brawd,'  adv.  295.    Out  of  th<  bouse,  in 

another  country;  without,  not  witliin. 
ToAbrogate,  ib-rA-gAte,  v.  a.  91 .    To  take  away 

from  a  law  its  force ;  to  repeal ;  to  annuL 
Abrogation,  Ib-ri-ga-sh&n,  *,   The  act  of  abro- 
gating ;  the  repeal  of  a  law. 
Abrupt,  ib-rapt/  adj.      Broken,  craggy  ;  ludden, 

witliout  the  customary  or  proper  preparatives. 
Abruption,  Jb-r&pishin,  *.     Violent  and  «uddcn 

separation. 
Abruptly,  Jb-r6ptil^,  adv.    Hastily,  without  the 

due  forms  of  preparation. 
Abruptness,  Jb-r&pt-nJss,   t.    An  abrupt  man. 

ner,  haste,  suddenness. 
Abscess,  ib-s^s,  s.  _  A  morbid  cavity  in  the  body. 
To  Abscind,  4b-slnd,'  v.  a.    To  cut  off 
Abscission,  ib-slzhi&n,  *.     The  act  of  cutting  off; 

the  state  of  being  cut  off. 

|t:^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  marking  the 
u  m  this  word,  and,  1  think,  with  the  best  usage  on  my 
side.  Though  double  t  is  almost  always  pronounced 
sharp  and  hissing,  yet  when  a  sharp  t  precedes,  it  seems 
more  agreeable  to  tne  ear  to  pronounce  the  succeeding  s 
flat.  Thus,  though  tlie  termination  Uioit  is  always  sharp, 
yet  because  the  i  iii  tranMion  is  necessarily  sharp,  the  ( 
goes  into  the  flat  sound,  as  if  written  tranMiion,  which 
see. 

To  Abscond,  4b-skind,  v.  a.    To  hide  one's  sel£ 
Absconder,  ib-sk5nid&r,  t.    "Hie  penoa  that  ab. 

sconds. 

Absence,  ib-s^nse,  t.  The  state  of  being  absent, 
opposed  to  presence ;  inattention,  heedlessness,  neglect 
of  the  present  object. 

Absent,  ^b^s^nt,  adj.  492.  Not  present ;  absent 
in  mind,  inattentive. 

To  Absent,  ib-sJnt,'  v.  a.  To  withdraw,  to  for- 
bear to  come  into  presence. 

Absentee,  ib-s5n-t^'  s.  A  word  used  commonly 
with  regard  to  Irishmen  living  out  of  their  country. 

Absinthiated,  iih-s\n'-thi-k-tM,  part.  Impreg- 
nated  with  wormwood. 

To  Absist,  4b-sist,'  v.  n.    To  stand  off,  to  leave  off. 

To  Absolve,  ib-zSlv,'  v.  a.  448.  To  clear,  to  ac- 
quit of  a  crime  in  a  judicial  sense ;  to  set  free  from  an 
engagement  or  promise  ;  to  pronoiuicc  a  sin  remitted, 
in  the  ecclesiastical  sense. 

Absolute,  Ib-sA-lite,  at^'.  448.  Complete,  ap- 
plied as  well  to  persons  as  things ;  unconditional,  as  an 
absolute  promise;  not  relative,  as  absolute  space;  not 
limited,  as  absolute  power.— See  Domestic 

AbsOIUTELY,  ib^sA-l&te-li,  adv.  Completely, 
without  restriction;  without  condition (  peremptory, 
positively. 

AbsOLUx^NESS,  IbisA-l&te-nist,  *.  complete, 
ness ;  freedom  from  dependence,  or  limits ;  despotism. 

absolution,  ^b-sA-la-sh&n,  *.  Acquittal;  there- 
mission  of  sins,  or  of  penance. 

Absolutory,  ib»s6l-ii-t&r-r^,  acfj.    THat  which 

absolves. 

{f5>  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  followed  the 
flicentuation  of  Johnson  and  Ash  in  this  word,  and  place<i 
tlie  stress  upon  the  first  syllable,  contrary  to  what  I  had 
done  some  years  before  in  the  Rhyming  Dictionary,  where 
1  had  placed  the  accent  on  the  second,  and  which  was  tlie 
accentuation  adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  Upon  a  nearer 
inspection  of  the  analogies  of  the  language,  1  find  this  the 
preferable  mode  of  marking  it,  as  words  m  this  termina- 
tion, though  very  irregular,  generally  follow  the  stress  of 
the  corresponding  noun  or  verb;  and  consequently  this 
word  ought  to  have  tlie  same  accent  as  absolve,  which  is 
the  more  immeiliate  relation  of  the  word  in  question,  and 
not  the  accent  of  atsoUUe,  whicli  is.  the  most  distant,  512. 
Kcnrick,  W.  .lohnston,  Kiitick,  siul  Narc-s,  have  not  in- 
seried  tins  ^vord  ;  and  Mr.  Perry  very  improperly  aeccnls 
it  fT^'on  the  third  sylla'ble. 

ViJbNANT,  f '';«A-"f  "t.  544.  7  ^^.^   Ab.„rf,eon- 
Absonous,  ab-so-ntis,  i     " 

trary  to  rcison. 
To  Absorb,  ib-sirb/  ti.  a.  Toawallow  up ;  to  suck  np. 
Absurben'i,    ib-sor-b3nt,   t.       A    medicine  tlim 

sucks  un  Imniniirs. 
■4 


AbsORPT,  Sb-sorpt,'  part.     Swallowed  up. 
Absorption,  ib-sArpishin,  ».     The  act  of  swal. 

lowing  up. 
To  Abstain,  ib-stine/  o.  n.    To  forbear,  to  deny 

one's  self  any  gratification. 
Abstemious,  4b-st^m^-fis,  a^.    Temperate,  so. 

ber,  abstinent 
Abstemiously,  Jb-stA^md-fis-W,  adv.     Temper. 

ately,  soberly,  without  indulgence. 
Abstemiousness,    Ib-stA^md-fts-nSss,   ».    534. 

The  quality  of  being  abstemious. 
Abstention,  ib-st5n-shin,  s.    The  act  of  holdw 

ing  off. 
To  Absterge,  ib-st5rje,  cii  a.    To  cleanse  by  wip. 

ing ;  to  wipe. 

Abstergent,  ib-stJrijJnt,  adj.     Cleansing;  hav. 

ing  a  cleansing  quality. 
To  Absterse,  3.b-sterse,'  v.  a.    To  cleanse,  to  purify. 
Abstersion,  ib-stJr-shin,  *.    The  act  of  cleansing. 
Abstersive,  4b-st5risiv,  adj.  428.     That  has  tb« 

quality  of  alKterging  or  cleansing. 

Abstinence,  S.W'Std-nSnse,  *.  Fortjearanccofany 
tiling ;  fasting,  or  forbearance  of  necessary  food. 

Abstinent,  4b-stA-n5nt,  adj.  That  uses  absti- 
nence. 

To  Abstract,  Sb-strlkt/  v.  a.  To  take  one  thing 
from  another;  to  seperate  idea»;  to  reduce  to  an  epi- 
tome. 

Abstract,  ib-strlkt/  adj.  Separated  from  som». 
thing  else :  generally  used  with  relation  to  mental  per- 
ceptions. 

Abstract,  ibistrJkt,  t.  492.  A  smaller  quantity, 
containing  the  virtue  or  povver  of  a  greater ;  an  epitome 
made  by  taking  out  the  principal  parts. 

Abstracted,  4b-strikit3d,  p.  a.  Separated;  n»- 
fined,  abstruse;  absent  of  miiiil. 

Abstractedly,  ib-strik-tAd-lA,  adv.  With  ab. 
Btraotion,  simply,  separate  from  all  contingent  circum- 
st.-.nces. 

Abstraction,  Jb-strikish&n,  «.     The  act  of  ab- 
stracting ;  the  state  of  being  abstracted. 
Abstractive,    ib-strik-tiv,    adj      Having  the 

power  or  quality  of  abstracting. 

Abstractly,  ib-strikt-ld,  adv.    In  an  abstnet 

manner. 
Abstruse,  4b-str&se,'  adj.  427.    Hidden ;  difficuK, 

remote  from  conception  or  apprehension. 
Abstrusely,  ib-strdse-l^,  adv.     Obscurely,  not 

plainly,  or  obviously. 

AbstrUSENESS,  &b-str6se^nSss,  $.  Difficulty,  ob- 
scurity. 

Abstrusity,  S.b  -  strWsA-ti, «.  5 1 1 .  Abstrusenet* , 
that  which  is  abstruse. 

To  Absume,  3.b-sime/  v.  a.  To  bring  to  an  end  by 
gradual  waste. 

Absurd,  ib-sird,  acfj.  Inconsistent ;  contrary  to 
reason. 

Absurdity',  S,b-siridA-tA,  *.  511.    The  quality  of 

being  absurd ;  that  which  is  absurd. 

Absurdly,  ib-s&rd-ld,  adv.  Improperly,  unrea. 
sonably. 

AbsurDNESS,  ^b-sfirJin^ss,  *.  The  quality  of  bo. 
ing  absurd ;  injudlciousiiess,  impropriety. 

Abundance,  i-b&n-dinse,  ».  Plenty;  great  num- 
bers; a  great  quantity ;  exuberance,  more  than  enough. 

Abundant,  l-b&n-dint,  ad^.  Plentiful;  exube- 
rant; fully  stored. 

Abundantly,  i-b&n-dint-ld,  adv.  In  plenty ; 
amply,  liberally,  more  than  siiflicicntly. 

To  Abuse,  i-bizc,'  v.  a.  437.  To  make  an  ill  ub« 
of;  to  deceive,  to  impose  upon;  to  treat  with  rudenes* 

Abuse,  i-bisc,'  t.  437.  The  illuse  of  any  thing;  a 
corrupt  practice,  bail  custom  ;  sednccinent;  unjust  oen- 
■lure,  lude  reproacli. 

abuser,  a-bi'i-z&r,  ;.  Ha  that  makes  an  ill  use;  be 
that  deceivtx;  ho  {liat  reproaches  with  rudeness. 
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ABCnTK,   i-bi-slv,  adj.  428.     Practiiing  abuie  j  I 

containing  abuse;  deceitfuL 
Abusively,   A-biisiv-l^,   adv.      Improperly,  by  a 

wrong  use ;  reproachfully. 
AbusiTENEIS,  i-bi-slv-nJss,  s.     Foulnesi  of  Ian- 

guage. 
To  AbcT,  i-bftt,'  V.  n.  obsolete.    To  end  at,  to  bor- 
der upon ;  to  meet,  or  approach  to. 
Abutment,  i-b&t-mSnt,  s.     That  which  abuta,  or 

borders  upon  another. 
.Abyss,   JUblss^  «.     A  depth  without  tmttom ;  a  great 

depth,  a  gulf. 
Acacia,  a-ka-shi-i,  $■  505.    A  drug  brought  from 

Egypt. 
AcADEMlAL,  ik-i-d^mi-il,   adj.    Relating  to  an 

academy. 
AcADEMIAN,   Ik-l-d^mi-in,  t.     A  (cholar  ot'  an 

academy  or  university. 
Academical,  ik-i-dimim^k4!,  adj.   Belonging 

to  an  university 
ACADEMICK,  ik-i-dJm-lk,   «.  508.    A  student  of 

an  university. 
ACADEMICK,  &k-k4-d5milk,   adj.    Relating  to  an 

university. 
Academician,  ik-ki-dd-mlshiJn,  $.   The  mem. 

ber  of  an  academy. 
ACADEMIST,  1-kidid^-mlst,  or,  ikii-d^m-lst,  s. 

The  member  of  an  academy. 
Academy,  4-kid^^tnA,  or,  iki-i-d^m-i,  s.  An 
assembly  or  society  of  men,  uniting  for  the  promotion 
of  some  art  t  the  place  where  sciences  are  taught ;  a 
pLice  of  education,  in  contradistinction  to  the  uiiiverRi- 
ties  or  public  schools. 

It^  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  was  anciently 
anopropcrly  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  though  now 
frequently  on  the  second.  That  it  was  accented  on  the 
Brst  syllable  till  within  these  few  years,  is  pretty  general- 
ly rcmembei'ed ;  and  if  Shakespeare  did  not,  by  jioetica! 
flcence,  violate  the  accentuation  of  his  time,  it  was  cer- 
tainly pronounceil  so  two  centuries  ago,  as  appears  by  Dr. 
Johnson's  quotation  of  him : 

**  Oar  court  thall  b«  m  Uttle  aeadtvxy, 
"  Still  ftnd  contemplative  in  livin)^  arts.* 

iMvt't  Latmtr't  Lott, 

And  In  Gen  Jonson's  New  Inn  we  find  the  same  «£0C9>- 
tnation: 

*•  ETCT7  house  becam* 

"  An  mcadrmy  of  honour,  and  those  partt 
"  We  see  dei)ajte<i ." 

But  the  accentuation  of  this  word  formerly,  on  the  first 
syllable,  is  so  generally  acknowledged,  as  not  to  stand  in 
need  of  poetic  authority.  The  question  is,  whether  this 
accentuation,  or  that  which  places  the  stress  on  the  second 
syllable,  is  the  more  proper  i  To  wave,  therefore,  the 
authority  of  custom,  which  precludes  all  reasoning  on 
language,  and  reduces  the  dispute  to  a  mere  matter  of 
fact,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  whatever  is  agreeable  to 
the  most  generaf  usage  of  the  language  in  similar  words, 
is  the  most  proper  in  this ;  and  if  it  appears  that  general 
usage,  in  similar  words,  is  in  favour  of  the  old  pronuncia- 
tion, it  must  certainly,  for  that  reason,  be  allowed  to  be 
the  best.     And  first  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  our  lan- 

fuage  is  almost  as  averse  to  the  accent  on  the  last  sylla- 
le  as  the  Latin,  it  is  a  general  custom  with  ua,  when  we 
adopt  a  word  from  the  Latin,  and  abridge  it  of  one  or  two 
of  its  syllables,  to  remove  the  accent  at  lea-st  a  syllable 
higher  than  it  was  in  the  original  language,  that  the  ac- 
cent, when  the  wc>'dl«  naturalized,  may  not  rest  on  the 
last.  Thus,  ot  HojTi^ria  we  make  Ilimer;  of  Virizilius, 
yirgU  ;  and  of  Hordflut,  Uirace :  Uyacintlius,  altered  to 
Hyacinth,  removes  ftie  accent  two  syllables  higher ;  and 
cenrti6nia,  become  c&remony,  does  the  same ;  and  no  law 


be  pardoned  me  If  I  go  farther,  and  hazard  a  supposition 
that  seems  to  account  for  the  very  common  practice  of 
placing  the  accent  of  so  many  of  the  longer  polysvllablea 
from  the  Latin  on  the  first  or  second  syllable.  Though 
in  the  Latin  there  never  was  more  than  one  accent  upon 
a  word,  yet,  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latm,  we  commonly 
place  an  accent  on  alternate  syllables,  as  in  our  own 
words ;  and  when  the  Latin  word,  by  tieing  anglicised, 
becomes  shorter,  the  alternate  accent  becomes  the  prinoi- 
pal.  Thus,  in  pronouncing  the  Latin  word  academia,  the 
English  naturally  place  an  accent  on  the  first  and  tiiird 
syllable,  as  if  divided  into  dc-<i-di-mia ;  so  that  when  the 
word  becomes  anglicised  into  dc-a-de-my,  the  first  syllable 
retains  the  accent  it  had  when  the  word  was  Latin.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  conjectured  with  some  proba- 
bility,  that  a  fondness  for  pronouncing  like  the  French 
has  been  the  occasion  of  the  alteration.  As  the  English 
ever  suppose  the  French  place  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable, in  endeavouring  to  pronounce  this  word  after  their 
manner,  the  stress  must  naturally  fall  on  the  second  and 
last  syllables,  as  if  divided  inta  a-cdd-a-mie ;  and  from  an 
imitation  of  this,  it  is  probable,  the  present  proiiuncia/- 
tion  of  tlie  word  was  produced.  Thus  we  have  a  very 
probable  reason  why  so  many  of  our  longer  words  from 
the  Latin  are  accented  so  near  the  beginning;  as,  in  this 
mode  of  pronouncing  them,  they  seem  to  retain  one  of  the 
accents  of  the  original.  Hence  the  long  train  of  words, 
voluntary,  comparable,  disputable,  admirable,  &c  have 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  because.  In  pronouncing 
the  words  voluniariiLS,  comparabUU,  dlsputoMlu,  admi^a- 
bilU,  &c  we  commonly  lay  a  stress  upon  tlie  first,  as  well 
as  the  third  syllable.  As  to  the  analogy,  as  Mr.  Sheiidan 
pretends,  of  pronouncing  this  word  witn  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  because  words  emling  In  my  have  the  ae- 
cent  on  the  antepenultimate,  nothing  can  be  more  iU- 
lounded.  True  it  is,  that  words  of  tnis  tennination  never 
have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  j  but  that,  for  this 
reason,  they  must  necessarily  have  the  accent  on  the  an- 
tepenultimate, I  caimot  well  comprehend.  U  polygamy, 
aconomy,  astronomy,  &C.  515.  have  their  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate,  it  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  termina- 
tions ;  which  lieing,  as  it  were,  a  species,  and  applicable 
to  a  thousand  other  words,  have,  like  logj/  and  grapliy, 
the  accent  always  on  the  preceding  syllable ;  which  seems 
best  to  unite  the  compound  into  one  word  :  but  academy 
;  ring  a  simple.  Is  subject  to  no  such  rule,  and  eeems 
naturally  to  incline  to  a  different  analogy  of  pronuncia- 
tion. Thus  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  decided  justly  in 
saying  the  word  academy  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable;  though  present  usage,  it  must  be  confessed, 
seems  to  lead  to  the  contrary  pronunciation. 
Acanthus,  i-kin-</i&s,  $.  470.  Tlie  herb  bears- 
foot. 
ACATALECTIC,   &-kSt-^l5kit1k,  s.    A  verse  which 

has  the  complete  number  of  syllables. 
To  Accede,  ik-s^de,'?».n.   To  be  added  to,  to  come  to. 
To  Accelerate,  c\k-s^]il&r-ate,  v.  a.   To  maka 

quick,  to  hasten,  to  quicken  motion. 
Acceleration,  ik-s^l-lfir-aish&n,  *.  555.    The 
act  of  quickening  motion ;  the  stite  of  the  body  acce- 
lerated. '   ' 
To  ACCEND,  ik's5nd,  v.  a.    To  kindle,  to  set  on  fira 
AccensiON,  ik-s^nish&n,  s.    The  actof  kindling, c* 

the  state  of  being  kindled. 
Accent,  ik-s^nt,  s,  48G.    The  manner  of  speaking 
or  pronouncing  ;  the  marks  made  upon  syllables  to  re- 
gulate their  pr'onunciation ;  a  modilication  of  the  voice, 
expressive  ot  the  passions  or  sentiments. 
To  Accent,  4k-s&nt,'  t;.  a.  492.    To  pronounce,  to 
speak  words  with  particular  regard  to  the  gr.immatica 
marks  or  rules ;  to  vmte  or  note  the  accents. 
Accentual,  ik-s^nitshft-il,  at{}.  4C3.    Relating 
to  accents. 
JCJ-  This  word  is  in  no  English  Dictionary-  I  have  met 


and  therefore  necessarily  placed  the  accent  of  academia 
un  the  third  syllable,  which,  when  reduced  to  academy, 
required  the  accent  to  be  removed  higher. 

But  how,  it  will  be  said,  does  this  account  for  placing 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  English  word  aca- 
demy, rather  than  the  second  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
that  the  numberless  instances  of  preference'  given  by  the 
accent  to  the  first  sj'llable  in  similar  words,  such  as  m^■ 
'.cr.cholp,  pirsimony,  dilatory,  die.  might  be  a  sufficient 
authontv  without  any  other  reason.   But,  perhaps   it  will 


or  rises  above  the  grave  tone  of  voice,  the  pcrcepti'^'n  of 
it  is  sudden  and  instantaneous,  before  the  continua  j  of  j 
the  note  is  determined  one  way  or  the  other  for  long  o.'  i 
short.  This  I  more  clearly  conceive,  than  I  can  perliaps 
express.  I  can  hnwevcr  eiig.ige  to  make  it  perceptible  to 
a  common  English  ear  in  any  Greek  word,  according  lo 
its  present  accentual  mark."  And  Dr.  Galley,  in  his  Dis- 
sertation ngainst  Greek  accents,  makes  use  of  the  same 
word,  where  he  says,  "  for  if  flOSIil  means,  according 
to  Mr.  Foster,  thatoratorical  or  common  discourse  diffcrB 
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from  music  only  in  the  number  of  eoundi,  i.  e.  that  the  I 
former  has  only  four  or  five  notes,  but  that  the  latter  has  j 
manv  more,  than  the  accmtiuU  pronunciation  of  a  Greek  j 
Ecntence  will  not  dilVci  from  tlic  oingin^;  of  the  same  sen- 
tence, T.-hen  set  to  tour  or  five  oorrefiponiiing  notee  in 
music,  i.  €.  it  will,  in  both  cases,  be  a  song." 

To  Accentuate,  4k-slriitshfj-ite,  v,  a.   461. 

To  place  the  accent  properly. 
Accentuation,  ak-s2n-tshii-4-sh&n,  i.    The  act 

of  placing  the  accent  in  pronunciation  or  writing. 
To  Accept,  Ik-s^pt/  v.  o.    To  take  with  pleasure, 

to  receive  kindly. 

Acceptability,  Ik-s^p-tA-bll-ld-t^,  *.    The  qua. 

lity  of  beint;  acoeptabie. 

Acceptable,  Sk-s^p-tA-bl,  ac^.   Grateftii,  pleasing. 

{[^  Within  these  twenty  years  tjiis  word  has  shifted  its 
accent  from  the  second  to  the  tirst  syllable.  There  are 
now  few  polite  speakers  who  do  not  pronounce  it  a(fcej>t- 
able  !  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  pronuncia- 
tion is  become  so  general ;  tor  where  consonants  of  so 
different  an  organ  as  p  and  i  are  near  the  end  of  a  word, 
the  word  is  pronounced  with  much  more  diiBeulty  when 
the  aecv-nt  is  remcve<i  higher  than  when  it  is  arrested  by 
these  letters :  for,  in  this  case,  the  force  which  accompa- 
nies the  accent  facilitates  tlie  organs  in  their  transition 
from  the  fonnation  of  the  one  letter  to  the  other.  As 
nature,  therefore,  directs  us  to  place  the  accent  upon  these 
consonants  in  all  words  ending  in  active,  ective,  ictive, 
octive,  and  vj:tlx>e  ;  aciibU,  ectlbU,  octiblt,  and  uttible ;  so 
we  ought  to  listen  to  the  same  voice  in  pronouncing  oe- 
ctptabie,  nsceptibU,  corruptible,  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable Sec  Commendable. 

Acceftableness,  ik-sfip-ti-bl-nfes,  t.  The  qua. 
litj'  of  being  acceptable. 

Acceptably,  S.kis5p-ti.bl^,  adv.  In  an  acceptable 
manner. 

Acceptance,  Sk-s^pitinst-  i.  Reception  with  ap- 
probation. 

Acceptation,  ik-s3p-tA-sh&ii,  j.  Reception,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad  :  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

AccEPTEIL,  2.k.s^p-t6r,  a.  98.  The  person  tliat  ac- 
cept*. 

AcCEPi'ION,  ik-s^p-shin,  j.  The  received  seme  of 
a  word ;  the  meaning. 

Access,   ik-s^ss/  s.    The  way  by  which  any  thing 
may  be  approached ;  the  means,  or  liberty,  of  approach- 
ing either  to  things  or  men ;  increase,  enlargement,  ad- 
dition ;  the  returns  or  fits  of  a  distemper. 
5^  This  word  is  sometimes  heard  with  the  accent  on 

theurtt  syllable : 

"  HaU,  water -;^ut),  healing  powcK, 
**  Of  easy  scw*4  to  the  poor  :■• 

But  this  pronunciation  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  contrary 

to  analogy,  and  the  general  usage  of  the  language;  as 

may  be  seen  in  Johnson,  under  the  word. 

Accessabxness.  3ik-ses-si-r^n6ss,  s.  The  state  of 
being  accessary. 

ACCESSAKY,  akis^s-s4-r^  *.  He  that,  not  being  the 
chiel  agent  in  a  crime,  contributes  to  it. 

Accessary,  ik-sis-sl-re,  ac^j.  Joined  to,  addition 
al,  helping  forward. 

Accessible,  ik-s^sisi-bl,  adj.  That  which  may  be 
approached. 

Accession,  &k-slshi&n,  jt.  Increase  by  something 
added;  the  act  of  coining  to,  or  joining  one's  self  to,  as, 
accession  to  a  confederacy  ;  the  act  of  arriving  at,  as, 
the  king's  accenlcn  to  the  throne. 

AcCESSO&ILY,  ik^s^s&-rd-l^,  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  an  accessory. 

Accessory,  ik^sAs-sA-ri,  atj;'.  557.  Joined  to  an 
other  thing,  so  as  to  increase  it ;  adilitionaL 

Accidence,  ik^stUltiibe,  «.  The  Uttle  book  con- 
taining the  first  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  explaining 
the  properties  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech. 

Accident,  ik^s^d^nt,  t.  The  property  or  quality  of 
any  being  which  may  be  separated  from  it,  at  least  in 
tliought ;  in  grammar,  the  property  of  a  word ;  that 
which  happens  unforeseen  ;  casualty,  chance. 

Accidental,  ik-si-dJnitil,  «.  a  property  non- 
essential. 

Accidental,  4k-s^eniL41,  a^j.  Having  the  qus- 
hty  of  an  accident ;  no<>-«8sential ;  casual,  fortuitous, 
happening  by  chance. 


Accidentally,  Ik-s^d^n^t^Uld,  adv.   Casually, 

fortuitously. 

Accidentalness,  lk-si.d{n-til-n?ss, «.  Inequa- 
lity of  being  accidental. 

AcciPIENT,  &k-slpipi-^nt,  *.     A  receiver. 

To  ACCITE,  ik-slte,'  V.  a.    To  call ;   to  sumsKBl. 

Acclaim,  &k-kl4ine,'  t.  A  shout  of  praice ;  aocta- 
mation. 

Acclamation,  &k>kli-ina^b&n,  «.  shouta  of  ap- 
plause. 

Acclivity,  ik-kllvivA-t6,  *  511.  'Hie  steepnesj 
or  slope  of  a  line  inclining  to  the  horizon,  reckoned  up 
wards ;  as,  the  ascent  of  a  hill  is  the  acclivity,  the  a^ 
scent  is  the  declivity. 

Acclivous,  ik-kUiy&s,  adj.  503.  ^k.J  RUin« 
with  a  slope. 

To  AccLOY,  ik-kl6^'  V.  a.  829.  To  fiU  up,  in  an 
ill  sense ;  to  fill  to  satiety. 

To  ACCOIL,  ik-kill,'  i>.  n,  229.  To  crowd,  to  keep 
a  coil  about,  to  bustle,  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

Accolent,  (lk-k6-l^nt,  ».  544.     A  borderer. 

ACCOMMODABLE,  lk-k6noiinA.€li-bl,  adj.  That 
which  may  be  fitted. 

To  Accommodate,  &k-k6m-ni&.d&te,  v.  a.  91 
To  supply  with  conveniences  of  anv  kind- 

AccOMMODate,  ik-k&miin4.d£te,  adj.  91.  Suiu 
able,  fit. 

AccoMMODATELY,  4k-k&in-m&-d&te-ld,  adv.  91 
Suitably,  fiUy. 

Accommodation,  ik-kJm-mA-daish&n,  $.  Pro- 
vision of  conveniences;  in  the  plural,  conveniences, 
things  requisite  to  ease  or  refreshment;  composition 
of  a  difference,  reconciliation,  adjustment. 

Accompanable,  Jk-kim-p&-nL.b),  ci^'.  Sociable. 

AccOMPANiEE,  ik-kfim-pi-n^&r,  t.  Thepenon 
that  makes  part  of  the  company ;  companion. 

Accompaniment,  ik-k&mipi-nA-m^nt,  s.  The 
adding  of  one  thing  to  another  by  way  of  ornament; 
the  instrumental  that  accompanies  the  vocal  part  in  mu- 
sic.   Ash. 

To  Accompany,  ik-kimipi-n^,  v.  a.  165.  To 
be  with  another  as  a  companion ;  to  join  v^-ith. 

Accomplice,  ik-k5m-pHs,  ».  1 42.  An  associate, 
a  partaker,  usually  in  an  ill  sense ;  a  partner,  or  co-op 
erator. 

To  Accomplish.  ik-k5mipllsh,  v.  a.  To  com- 
plete, to  execute  fiilly,  as,  to  accomplish  a  design;  to  ful- 
fil, zs  a  prophecy;  to  adorn,  or  funiish,  either  mind  or 
body. 

Accomplished,  Jk-k5mipl1sh..id,  p.  «.    Com. 

pletc  in  some  qualification ;  elegant,  finished  in  respect 
of  embellishmento. 
AccOMPLisHER.  &k-k6mipllsh-6r,  «.    The  person 

that  accomplishes. 

Accomplishment,  &k-k&m-pllsh-in£nt,  j.  Conv. 
pletion,  full  performance,  perfection ;  completion,  asoi' 
a  )jr<>phecy;  embellishment,  elegance,  ornament  of 
mhid  or  body. 

ACCOMPT,  ^-k6&nW  *'  407.  An  account,  a  reckoi^ 
ing. 

AccOMPTANT,  ik-k6initAnt,«.  412.  A  reckoner, 
computer. 

To  Accord,  &k-kArd^  v.  a.  To  make  agree,  to  ad- 
just one  thing  to  another. 

To  Accokd,  &k-k6rd/  v.  n.  To  agree,  to  suit  one 
with  another. 

ACCOIID.  ik-k&rd/  t.  A  compact,  an  agreement; 
concurrence,  union  of  mind ;  harmony,  symmetry. 

Accordance,  &k-kdrU&nse,  t.  Agreement  with 
a  person ;  conformity  to  something. 

Accordant,  ik-kOridint,  atfj.    Willing,  in  good 

humour. 
According  to,  2k-kSrUlng  tA,  p.    in  a  manner 

suitable  to,  agreeable  to ;  in  proportion ;  with  regard  to. 

Accordingly,  ik-k6ridlng-li,  adv.  Agreeably, 
suitably,  conformably. 

To  Accost,  ik-kftst,'  v.  a.  To  speak  to  first,  to  ad- 
dress, to  salute  Q 
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A  book  con- 
To  Join,  to 
To  entertain 
a.  315.    To  dress, 
Dross, 


^CCOSTABLE,  &k.-k&s^tA-bl,  ac0.  406.  Eajsy  cf  ac- 
cess, fartiiliar. 

.ICCODNT,  ik-kifint/  «.  407.  A  computation  of 
debts  or  expenses ;  th«  smtc  or  result  of  a  computation ; 
Talua  or  esanuttion ;  *  mtrratiTe,  relation ;  the  reJacoa 
and  reasons  of  a  transarrion  given  to  a  person  in  autho- 
rity i  explanation,  aisignmfcit  of  causes. 

To  Account,  ik-kAint,'  f,  a.  To  esu-ran,  to  think, 
to  hold  In  opinion ;  to  reckou,  to  compute ;  to  give  an 
account,  to  assifn  the  causes ;  to  make  up  the  reckon- 
inf ,  to  answer  for  practice ;  to  hold  in  esteem. 

Accountable,  &k-k5&n-t^bl,  adj.  Of  whom  an 
account  may  b«  required ;  who  must  answer  for. 

Accountant,  ik-kita-tAat,  adj.  Accountable 
to,  itKponsible  for. 

Accountant,  ik-ki&nitlnt,  s.    a  computer,  a 

man  skilled  or  employed  in  accounts. 

Account-Book,  ik-k6fintibi6k,  s. 

taining  accounts. 
To  AccouPLE,  4k-kipipl,  v.  a.  314 

link  together. 
To  AccODET,  ik-kArt,'  V.   a.  318. 

with  courtship  or  courtesy. 
To  AccouTaB,  Hk-k&Mt&r,  p. 

to  equip. 

AccoUTS£lCENT,    &k-k&&^t&r-ni$nt, 
equipogo,  trappings,  ornaments, 

ACCBKBITKD,  ik-kr5d-It-^d,  a(^.  Of  allowed  re- 
putation, oonfldential.     Mason. 

ACCHETION,  ik-kr^shfih,  s.  The  act  of  growing  to 
another,  to  as  to  increase  it. 

ACCRKTIVK,  ik-kriitiv,  adj.  158.  Growing,  that 
which  by  growth  Is  added. 

To  ACOEOACH,  ik-krAtsh/  t;.  a.  295.  To  draw  to 
cue  as  with  a  hook. 

To  AccaUK,  ik-krAA,'  v.  n.  339.  To  accede  to,  to 
be  added  to  i  to  be  added«  as  an  advantage  or  improve- 
ment ;  in  a  commercial  sense,  to  be  produced,  or  amc, 
as  profita. 

ACCUBATION,  &k.k&-b4^sh&n,  «.  The  ancient  pos- 
ture of  leaning  at  meals. 

To  AccUMB,  ik-k&mb,'  v.  a.  347.  To  lie  at  the 
table,  according  to  the  ancient  manner. 

To  Accumulate,  4k-k6imii-lAte,  t;.  a.  91 .  To 
pile  up,  to  heap  together. 

Accumulation,  4k-k6-m&-14^b&n,  s.  The  act 
of  accumulating ;  the  state  of  being  accumulated. 

Accumulative,    ik-kt-mfr  \4-tlv,   acfj.    IS"?. 
That  which  accumulates ;  that  which  is  accumuiated. 

AcCUMULAXOa,  ak-k&-mi-li.t&r,  s.  521.  He  that 
accumulates,  a  gatherer  or  heaper  together. 

Accuracy,  ikJkd-ri-s^,  *.    Exactness,  nicety. 

Accurate,  4kikfi-r4te,  o^f.  91.  Exact,  as  opposed 
to  negligence  or  Ignorance ;  exact,  wittiout  defect  or 
failure. 

ACCCEATELS"^  Ikiki-rate^l^,  adv 
out  error,  nicely. 

ACCUEATENESS,  Ikiki-r^te-n&s,  t.  Exactness, 
nicety. 

To  AcciraSE,  ik-k&rse,'  v.  a.    To  doom  to  misery. 

ACCUESED,  ik-k&risSd,  part.  ac(j.  362.  That 
which  is  cursed  or  doomed  to  misery ;  execrable,  hate- 
ful, detestable. 

ACCUSABLE,  ik-kh-ziM,  adj.  405.  That  which 
may  be  censured ;  blameable;  culpable. 

Accusation,  ik-k6-z4^h{in,  t.  The  act  of  accus- 
ing ;  the  charge  brought  against  any  one. 

Accusative,  ik-ki-zA-tlv,  arf^'.  A  term  of  gram- 
mar, the  fourth  case  of  a  noun. 

AccusATOay,  ik-ki^zi-tft-rd,  adj.  512.  That 
which  produceth  or  containeth  an  accusatioa. 

To  Accuse,  ik-khze^  v.  a.  To  charge  with  a  crime ; 
to  blame  ur  censure. 

AOCUSEE,  ik-kh'-ziiT,  t.  98.  He  that  brings  a 
charge  against  another. 

To  Accustom,  &k.k{is^t&in,  v.  a.    To  habituate. 


Exactly,  with- 


Accustomable,  Sk-kisitiro-roi-bl,  adj.  Donebj 
Jong  custom  or  habit. 

ACCUSTOMABLY,  ik-k6sitim-I-bl^,  cdv.  Accor- 
ding to  CTistom. 

AccusTOMANCE,  4k-k{isitfim-ininse,  $.  Cujtom, 
habit,  use. 

ACCUSTOMABILY,  &k-k&sitfiim-ml-r^l^,  adv.  In 
a  customary  manner. 

AcccsTO.'tAEY,  ik-kisit&m-mi-r^  adj.  512. 
Usual,  practiced. 

Accustomed,  ik-k&sit6ni-^d,  a^j.  362.  Accor- 
ding li)  custom,  frequent,  usuaL 

Ace,  kis,  t.  An  unit,  a  giugle  point  on  cards  or  dice ; 
a  small  quantity. 

Acerbity,  i-s^ribA-ti,  l.  5 1 1.  A  rough  sour  ta^its ; 
applied  to  men,  sharpness  of  temper. 

To  ACERVATE,  4-s6r-v4te,  i;.  a.  91.    To  heap  up. 

AcervatiON,  4s-^r-viisbin,  ».  537.  Heaping  ttv 
gether. 

Acescent,  &-s^sis5nt,  at^.  Kiat  which  ba«  a  ten- 
dency to  sourness  or  acidity, 

AceTOSK,  is-i-t4se,'  adj.  427.  That  which  has  la 
it  acids, 

ACKTOaiTY,  Js-i-tisi^td,  s.  511.  The  state  of  ba- 
Ing  acetose. 

AcETOUB,  i-s^t&s,  adj.  3 1 4.     Sour. 

Ache,  ike,  ».  355.    A  contin\ied  pain. 

To  Ache,  ake,  t;.  n.    To  be  in  pain. 

To  Achieve,  it-tshdve/  v.  a.  257.  To  perform, 
to  tinish. 

Achiever,  it-tsh^-vtir,  s.  He  that  perform*  what 
he  eoceafours. 

Achievement,   it-tsh^veim^nt,  s.    The  perfor- 

mance  of  an  action  ;  the  escutcheon,  or  ensigns  armo 

riaL 
Aching,  a-k!ng,  3.    Pain,  uneasiness. 
AcHOa,  k-koT,  s.  166.     A  species  of  the  herpes. 
Acid,  4s-sid,  ac0.    Sour,  sharp. 
Acid,  isisld,  5.    An  acid  substance. 
Acidity,  ^sldidd-t^,  s.  511.    Sharpness,  sourness. 
AcIDNESS,  Js'sid-n6ss,  *,    The  quality  of  being  acid. 
ACIDUL.S:,  a-sid-di-li,  i.  I99,    Medicinal  springs 

impregnated  with  sharp  partides. 
To  Acidulate,  2Usld-d6-late,  v.  a.  91.    To  Unge 

with  acids  in  a  slight  degree. 

To  Acknowledge,  ik-n6il5dj,  v.  a.  328.    To 

own  the  knowledge  of,  to  o.vn  any  thing  or  person  in 
a  particular  character ;  to  coufcss,  as,  a  fault ;  to  own, 
as,  a  ber.efiu 

Acknowledging,  ik-nA-lecJj-lng,  adj.  Grateftii. 
Acknowledgment,  ik-n6ii(5dje-m^nt,  s.  328. 

See  KnowUsdst.  Concession  of  the  truth  of  any  position ; 

cout'ession  oia  fault;  confession  of  a  benefit  received. 
Acme,  Jk-md,  t.    The  height  of  any  thing ;  more  e- 

specially  used  to  denote  the  height  of  a  distemper. 

Acolothist,  ^k61-lA-thi.st,  ».  j 

Acolyte,  ak^A-Ute,  s.  544.     J  °°"'  "'  ""*  ^^"^^ 

order  in  the  Romish  church. 

Aconite,  4ki-ki-nlte,  ».  1 55.  The  herb  wolfs- 
bane.    In  poetical  language,  poison  in  general. 

Acorn,  a-korn,  *.  The  seed  or  fruit  borne  by  the 
oak. 

ACOUSTICKS,  2^kou-.stlks,  ».  313.  The  doctrine  or 
theory  of  sounds ;  medicines  to  help  the  hearing. 

To  Acquaint,  ik-kwant,'  v.  a.  202.    To  make  fe- 

millar  with ;  to  inform. 

Acquaintance,  Sk-kwanit4nse,  j.  The  state  0/ 
beinff  acquainted  with,  familiarity,  knowledge;  fami- 
liar kDOwledge;  a  slif-ht  or  initial  knowledge,  short  cf 
friendship ;  the  person  with  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
without  the  intimacy  of  friendship. 

Acquainted,  ik-kwan^t^d,  adj.  Famihar,  weU 
known. 

Acquest,  4k-kwSst/  s.  Acquisition;  tho  thing 
gained 
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To  ACQPIESCK,  ik-kwWss,'  ».  n.    To  rest  in,  or  I  AcTIVENESg; 
remain  satisfied.  ness. 

Acquiescence,  Jk-kwWssi^nse,  *,  A  silent  ap- 
pearance of  content ;  satisfaction,  rest,  content ;  »ut>- 
mi^sion. 

AcQUiaABLE,  ik-kwiiri-bl,  adj.  405.  Attain- 
able. 

To  ACQUraE,  ik-kwlre/  ».  a.  To  gain  by  one's  la- 
bour or  power. 

Acquired,  Sk-kwiir§d,  part.  adj.  362.  Gained  by 
one's  self. 

Acquirer,  ik-kwUrir,  t.  98.  The  person  that  ac- 
quires J  a  gainer. 

Acquirement,  Sk-kwlreimSnt,  *.    That  which  is 

acquired,  pain,  attainment. 

Acquisition,  ik-kwd-zlsh-shfin,  s.  The  act  of  ac- 
quiring; tlie  thing  gained,  acquirement. 

ACQUISITIVK,  i.k-kv/\z^i-t\y,  adj.  157.  That 
which  is  acquired. 

ACQUIST,  ik-kwlst/  $.     Acquirement,  attainment 

To  Acquit,  Ak-kwlt/  v.  a.  415.  To  set  f'oe;  to 
clear  from  a  charge  of  guilt,  to  absolve;  as,  the  jury 
acquitted  him;  to  clear  from  any  obligation;  as,  the  man 
hath  acquitted  himself  well,  he  discharged  his  duty. 

Acquitment,  4k-kwltim5nt,  s.  The  state  of  be- 
ing acquitted,  or  act  of  acquitting. 

Acquittal,  Ik-kwltitJl,  *.  157.  is  a  deliverance 
from  an  offence. 

To  Acquittance,  Sk-kwltit4nse,  v.  n.    To  pro- 

cure  an  acquittance,  to  acquit. 

ACQinXTANCE,  4k-kwltitinse,  j.  The  act  of  dis- 
charging from  a  debt ;  «  writing  testifying  the  receipt 
of  a  debt. 

Acre,  ai-kir,  ».  98.  416  A  quantity  of  land,  con- 
tiiining  in  length  forty  perches,  and  four  in  breadth,  or 
4S40  square  yards. 

Acrid,  Ikirld,  arf;.    Of  a  hot  biting  ta.<!te. 

Acrimonious,  ik-kr^-mi^id-i.!,  ad;.  314.  Shaq) 

corrosive. 

Acrimony,  ikikr^mA-n^,  ».  557.  Sharpness, 
corrosiveness ;  sharpness  of  temper,  severity. — See  J>> 
nestle. 

AcaiTUDK,  ikikrd-tilde,  t.  An  acrid  taste,  a  bit. 
mg  heat  on  the  palate. 

ACROAMATICAL,  ik-krA-S-mitit<^kil,  adj.  509 
Of  or  pertaining  to  deep  learning. 

ACROSPIRE,  <\k-krA-spire,  «.  1 5 1 .  A  shoot  or  sprout 
from  the  end  of  seeds. 

ACROSPIRED,  ik-kri-spi-r6d,  pan.  adj.  S62. 
Having  sprouts. 

Across^  ^kr6ss/  adv.  Athwart,  laid  over  something 
so  as  to  cross  it. 

ACROSTICK,  S-kr&ssitlk,  *.  A  poem,  in  whicJi  the 
first  letter  of  every  line  being  taken,  makes  up  the  name 
of  tlie  person  or  tiling  on  whicii  the  poem  is  written. 

To  Act,  ikt,  t;.  n.    To  be  in  action,  not  to  rest 

To  Act,  ikt,  v.  a.  To  perform  a  borrowed  charac- 
ter,  as  a  stage-player ;  to  produce  effects  in  some  pas- 
sive subject 

Act,  &kt,  t.  Something  done,  a  deed,  an  exploit, 
whether  good  or  ill ;  a  part  of  a  play,  during  which  the 
action  proceeds  without  interruption ;  a  decree  of  par- 
liament 

Action,  ik-shfin,  *.  290.  The  quality  or  state  of 
acting,  opposite  to  re:.t ;  an  act  or  thing  done,  a  deed ; 
agency,  operation ;  the  series  of  events  represented  in  a 
fable;  gesticulation,  the  accordance  of  tlic  nioliuns  oi 
the  body  with  the  words  spoken  ;  a  term  in  law. 
Actionable,  ikish&n-i-bl,  adj.  405.  'I"hat  which 

admits  an  action  in  Liw,  punishable. 
Action-taking,  ikishfin.iAi'klng,  a^.  Liti- 
gious. 
Active,  Sk^ilv,  adj.  150.  That  which  has  the 
power  or  quality  of  acting  ;  that  which  acts,  opi)osed  to 
passive ;  busy,  engaging  in  action,  opposed  to  idle  or 
sedentary;  nimble,  agile,  quick;  in  gr.immar,  a  verb 
active  is  that  which  signifies  action,  as,  I  teach. 

Actively,  4k-tiv-ld,  adv.    Busiiv,  nimbly. 
R 


ik-tlv-nSss,  t.     Quickness,  nlmMe> 


Activtty,  ak-tlvi^-ti,  1.  515.  The  quality  <rf  be- 
ing active. 

Actor,  ikUir,  ».  93.  418.  He  that  acts  or  per- 
forms any  thin^;  be  that  personates  a  cliaracter,  a 
stage-player. 

Actress,  Jkitr^ss,  s.  She  that  performa  any  thing ; 
a  woman  that  plays  on  the  stage. 

Actual,  ik-tsho-il,  adj.  46 1 .  Really  in  act,  not 
merely  potential ;  in  act,  not  purely  in  speculation. 

Actuality,  ik-tshfi-41ili-ti,  s.   The  »ute  of  be. 

ing  actual. 

Actually,  ikitshft-il-li,  adv.    In  act,  in  effect 

really. 

ActuaLNESS,  ikitsh6-ll-n5ss,  <.  The  quality  oi 
being  actual. 

Actuary,  ikitsh6-i-ri,  t.  The  register  or  officer 
who  compiles  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  a  court 

To  Actuate,  4k-tsh6-ite,  v.  a.  To  put  into  ac- 
tion. 

AcTUOSE,  ik-tb-6se/  adj.  Havin;  the  power  Ol  ac- 
tion.    Ath See  the  Appendix. 

To  ACUATE,  4k-il-4te,  u.  o.  91.    To  sharpen. 

Aculeate,  i-kfi-l^ite,  a^.  9K  Piickiy,  that 
which  terminates  in  a  sharp  point 

Acumen,  i-ki-men,  «.  503.  (A)  Aiharppoint; 
figuratively,  quickness  of  intellecti. 

Acuminated,  i.  ki-mi-ui-tid,  part.  adj.  End. 
ing  in  a  point,  sharp-pointed. 

Acute,  i-k6te^  a^.  aarp,  opposed  t»  blunt;  in. 
genious,  opposed  to  stupid ;  acute  disease,  any  disease 
which  is  attended  with  an  increased  velocity  of  blooa, 
and  terminates  in  a  few  days ;  acute  accent,  that  which 
raises  or  sharpens  the  voice. 

Acutely,  i-kite-1^,  adv.  After  an  acute  mannei; 
sharply. 

Acutknesj,  i-kite^nSss,  s.  Sharpueii  ;  force  of  in- 
tellects;  violence  and  speedy  crisis  of  a  malady;  sharp- 
ness of  soimd. 

AdaCTED,  l-dik-t5d,  part.  a(0.    Driren  by  force. 

Adage,  id-aje,  s.  90.    A  maxim,  a  proverb. 

Adagio,  4-da-i^-6,  c  A  term  used  by  muiiciana, 
to  mark  a  slow  time. 

Adamant,  id-i-mlnt,  s.  A  stone  of  impenetrable 
hardness ;  the  diamond ;  the  load-stone. 

AdaMANTEAN,  id-i-min-tiiAn,  adj.  Hard  at 
adamant 

Adamantine,  5d-4-mJnitln,  ad;.  140.    Made  of 
adamant ;  having  the  qualities  of  ad^oant,  as,  hardness, 
indissolubility. 
Jj:^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  unj- 

fonnly  pronounce  the  last  syllable  of  tliis  word  as  it  is 

here  marked,  and  W.  Johiiston  only  so  as   to  ryhme 

v.:lh  line. 

Adam's-APPLE,   4dyimz-ip-pl,   t.      A  prominent 

part  of  the  throat 
To  Adapt,  3.-dlpt,'  v.  a.    To  fit,  to  suit,  to  propor- 
tion. 
Adaptation,  H -d:\p-ta-sh6n,  s.  527.    The  act  of 
fitting  one  thing  to  another,  the  fitness  of  one  thing  to 
anotlicr. 

Adaption,  i-dSp-sh&n,  t.    The  act  of  fitting. 
To  Add,  Ad,  v.  a.    To  join  something  to  that  wkicb 

was  before. 
To  Addecimate,  Jd-d5sis4-niate,  v.  o.  91.    To 

take  or  asccrtiin  tithes. 
To  Addeem,   id-diiin'  v.  a.    To  esteem,  to  ac- 

coimt 
Addendum,   iid-d^nyim,  t.     An  addition  or  ap- 

petidix  tc  a  work. 
Adder,   Ail-dftr,  s.  98.  418.     A  serpent,  a  riper, 

a  poisonous  reptile. 
Addi;r's-grass,  iditl&rs-grJsi,  t.    A  plant 
Adder's-tongue,  id-d&rz-t6ng, 
Addkr's-wort,  Ad-dfirz-vv&rt, 
A  DDIIiLE,  ad^^-bl,  adj.  405.    Poss Iblo  to  be  added. 
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ADDIBIUTY,  id-di-bll-l^td,  «.  51 1.    "I^e  possU 

biljty  of  being  added. 
AddiCK,  id-dls,  J.  142.    A  kind  of  axe,  corruptly 

pronounced  adt. 
To  Addict,  id-dlkt/  v.  a.    To  devote,  to  dedicate; 

it  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  as,  he  addicted 

hiiiiself  to  vice. 
ADDICTEDNESS,  id-dlk-t^d-niss,  s.  "Rie  state  of  be- 
ing addicted. 
Addiction,  id-dlkishfin,  «.    The  act  of  devoting; 

the  state  of  being  devoted. 
AdditamenT,    id-dlt^mSnt,    t.     Addition,  the 

thing  added. 
Addition,  id-dlshish&n,  ».  459.  TTie  act  of  adding 

one  thing  to  another ;  the  thing  added;  In  arithmetic, 

addition  is  the  reduction  of  two  or  mora  nambers  of 

like  kind  together  into  one  sum  or  total 
Additional,  id-dUh-sh&n-il,  eu^.   lliat  which 

ii  added. 
AdditOBY,   id^dA-tfi-ri,  at^j.   512.      "Riat  which 

has  the  power  of  adding. 
AddLK,  id-dl,  adj.  405.     Originally  appUed  to  eggs, 

and  signifying  such  as  produce  nothing,  thence  trans- 
ferred to  brains  tliai  produce  nothing. 
AdDLG-PATKD,  4didl-pA-tid,  ai0.    Having  barren 

brains. 
To  AddbESS,  id-drfcs,'  v,  a.    To  prepare  one's  self 

to  enter  upon  any  action  t  to  apply  to  another  by  words. 
Address,  id-dr^ss/  $.    Vert>al  application  to  any  one ; 

courtship ;  manner  of  addressing  another,  as,  a  man  of 

pleasing  address  |  skill,  dexterity ;  manner  of  directing 

a  letter. 
Addbessek,  id-dris^&r,  *.  98.    The  person  that 

addresses. 
To  Adduce,  id-d6se,'  t>.  a.  To  bring  somethinj  for- 
ward in  addition  to  something  already  produced. 

JC5"  This  word,  though  constantly  arismg  m  conversa- 
tion, has  not  yet  found  Us  way  into  any  of  our  Dictiooa- 
rie«.  It  is,  however,  legitimately  formed,  and  has  a  dis- 
tinct and  specific  signification,  which  distmOTiishes  it  from 
conduce,  huiuee,  prrvduce,  and  reduce,  and  has  therefo're  a 
iust  title  to  become  a  part  of  the  languags.  The  propi  ;e- 
ty  of  It  is  a  tutficient  authority. 
AdddCKNT,  id-d(li«Snt,  adj.     A  word  applied   to 

those  muscles  that  draw  together  the  parts  of  the  L»xlv. 
To  ADD01XE,  id-dfltse,'  V.  a.    To  sweeten. 
Ademption,  A-d^m-sh&n,  *.  412.    Privaaon. 
Adenogbapht,    id-d^n&gigrJ^fi,    *.   518.     A 

treatise  of  the  glands. 
Adept,   i-d^pt,'  s.    He  that  U  completely  sltilled  in 

all  the  secrets  of  his  art. 
AdeqhatK,  id^kwate,  aclj.  91.    Equal  to,  pr-j- 

portionate. 
Adequately,    idi4-kwite-l^,   adv.    In  an  ade- 

quate  manner  i  with  exactness  of  proportion. 
Adequateness,  id^-kwAte-ness,  t.    The  state  of 

being  adequate,  exactness  of  proportion. 
To  Adhere,  id-h^re/  v.  n.   To  stick  to;  ta  remain 

firmly  fixed  to  a  party,  or  opinion. 
^herence,  Jd-h^irJnse,  f 

Adhbbency,  id-h^r^n-sA,  182,5  *•   ^*''*^'y 

of  adhering,teDacity ;  fixedness  of  mind,  attachment, 

stcailijiess. 
Adherent,  4d-h6-r5nt,  ac^j.    sticking  to ;  united 

with. 
Adherent,  id-hd-rdnt,  «.     A  foUower,  a  partisan. 
Adherer,  Id-h^rir,  i.  98.     He  that  adheres. 
Adhesion,  4d-h^zhfin,  ».4^1.    The  act  or  state 

of  sticking  to  something. 
Adhesivz,   Id-li^siv,   ad<    158.  428.    Sticking, 

tenacious. 
To  Adhibit,  4d-hlbiblt,  ».  «.   lb  apply,  to  make 

use  of. 

Adhlbition,  4d-hd-bUhishin,  «.  507.    AppUca. 

tjon,  use. 
Adjacency,  ld-jais4n-si,  «.  182.   The etate otw. 

ing  close  to  another  thing. 


Adjacent,  4d-ja^5nt,  adf     Lying  dose,  bordering 

upon  something. 
Adjacent,   4d-jaisint,   *.      That  which  lies  next 

another. 

Adiaphorous,  4-d^-4f-fA-r&s,  adj.    Neutral 
Adiaphory,   4-d^4fifi-i^,   «.    534.    Neutrality, 

inditferenoe. 
To  Adject,  4d-j5kt,'  ».  a.    To  add  to ;  to  put  ta^ 
AdjECTION,   4d-j^kish&n,  s.     The  act  of  adjecting, 

or  atUiiiig  ;  the  thing  adjected,  or  added. 
AdjectitioUS,  4d-jek-tish-iis,  adi.   Added,  thrown 

in. 
ADJECTr?E,  4d-j^k-tlv,  *.  512.    a  word  added  to 

a  noun,  to  si^mify  the  addition  or  separation  of  some 

qiiahty,  circumstance,  or  manner  of  being;  as,  good, 

h.td. 
AdjectivelY,  S,dij^k-tlv-l^,  adv.    After  the  man- 
ner of  an  adjective. 
Adieu,  i^A{i(  adv.  284.    Farewell 
To  Adjoin,  4d-join,'  v.  a.  299.   To  join  to,  to  unite 

to,  to  put  to. 
To  Adjoin,  4d-j51n/  v.  n.    To  be  contiguous  ta 
To  Adjourn,  Ad-jim/  u.  a.  314.   To  put  off  to 

another  day,  naming  the  time. 
Adjournment,  Ad-j&rn-uient,  $,    A  putting  ofll 

till  another  dtiy. 
Adipous,  id-d^p&s,  at^.  314.    Fat 
Adit,  4d-it,  s.    A  passage  under  ground. 
Adition,  4d.isbishJm,  <.  459.    The  act  of  going  to 

another. 
To  Adjudge,   Id-j&dje,'  v.  a.   To  give  the  thing 

controverted  to  one  of  the  parties ;  to  sentence  to  a 

punishment;  simply,  to  judge,  to  decree. 

To  Adjudicate,  id-jiidi-kite,  *.  a.    To  ad. 

Jii.lge. 
.VdjudicatiON,   Ad-ji-d^-ki'shin,  «.    The  act  of 

granting  something  to  a  litigant. 
To  AdjugaTE,  Adij6-gate,  v.  a.  91.    To  yoke  to. 
j  Adjument,  4d-j&-ni5nt,  s.    Help. 
Aixtunct,   Ad-j&nkt,  s.    Something  adherent  or  u. 
nited  to  another. 
'  Adjunct,  Ad-j&nkt,  adj.    immediately  joined. 
I  Adjunction,  Ad-j&nkisbln,  <.    The  act  of  ad. 

I      joining  ;   thif  thing  adjoined. 

I  Adjunctive,  4d-j&nk-iJv,  t.  1 58.    He  that  joins ; 

I      that  which  Is  joined. 

I  Adjuration,  Ad-jfi-r4ishin,  ».    The  act  of  pro. 

porting  an  oaih  to  another ;  the  form  of  oath  proposed 
1      to  another. 
To  Adjure,  Ad-j{irp,'i;.  a.    To  impose  an  oath  upon 

another,  prescribing  the  form. 
To  Adjust,  Ad-jfist,'  v.  a.    To  regulate,  to  put  In 

order;  to  make  conformable. 
Adjustment,  Ad-j&st^m^nt,  ».    Regulation,  trie  act 

of  putting  in  method ;  the  state  of  being  put  in  me- 
thod. 
Adjutancy,  Adijt-tAn-sd,  ».    The  military  oftice 

of  an  adjutant,  skilful  arrangement    Masoru 
Adjxttant,   Adijdi-tAnt,   *.   503.  (i)      An  officer 

whose  duty  is  to  assist  the  major. 
To  AdjUTE,  Ad-jflte,'  V.  a.    To  help,  to  concur. 
AlxrUTOR,  Ad-j6itir,  «.  98.   166.     A  helper. 
Adjutory,   4dijii-tCir-r<i,  adj.   512.  557.    That 

which  helps. 

Adjutant,  Adiji-vAnt,  a<^'.   Helpful,  useful 

To  Adjutate,  Adijt-vate,  v. a.  503.  (k)   To  help, 

to  further. 
Admeasurement,  Ad-m^zhifire-mSiii,  «.     Th* 

act  or  practice  of  ineasunnp  accorUing  to  rule. 
Ad.mensuraTion,  ad-men-shu-iaiohin,  «.    452. 

The  act  of  measuring  to  each  his  part. 
Adminicle,  Ad-niini^kl,  s.  405.    Help,  siinwrt, 
Adminicular,  Ad-na<4-nlkyKlir,  atfj.  418.    That 

which  gives  help. 
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7o  Administer,  &d-mlninls-tir,  98.        ?  „.  „.  | 
Tc  AdministeaTK,  ad-mlninls-frite,  91.  S 
lo  OTe,  to  afford,  to  nupply  i  to  Jict  as  the  minister  or 
igent  in  any  employment  or  office ;  to  perform  Ui«  ot- 
ace  of  an  ailmmistrator.  w  ,  .  eof 

*viiMiViSTaATiON,  id-inln-nls-tra-sh&n,  s.  527. 
The  act  of  aoministering  or  conducting  any  employ- 
in -nt;  the  active  or  executivepartof  government;  those 
to  v»hom  the  care  oi  iiublic  affairs  is  committed. 
Administrative,  ad-mlni-nls-tri-tlT,  adj.  157. 

That  which  administers. 

Administratoe,  Ad-mln-nls-trAitfif,  ».  98.  527. 

He  that  has  the  goods  of  a  man  dytnR  intestate  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  and  is  accountable  for  the  Minf; ; 
he  that  officiates  in  divine  ntcs;  he  that  conducts  t.ie 
government.  j.    ti 

Administratrix,  Id-mln-nSs-tra-trlks,  $.  521. 

She  who  administers  in  consequence  of  a  '"U- 

Administratorship,  4d-min.nl3-tri-t<ir-shlp,  $. 

The  office  of  an  administrator. 
ADMIRABLE,   W-m^rtiA,  adj.  405.    To  be  ad- 

mired,  of  power  to  excite  wonder. 
Admirablknkss,  idira*-ri-bl-ness,  }  , 

Admirahiutt,  4d-in^a-bllM^t^,  511. 527.  j  " 

The  quality  or  ttate  of  being  admirable 
&DMIRABLY,  id-mA-ri-bl^  adv.    In  an  admirable 

manner, 
A.DMIRAL,  ad-m^ril,  «.  An  officer  or  magistrate 
that  has  the  govemraent  of  the  kind's  navy  ;  the  ch.el 
commander  of  a  lieet;  the  ship  whidi  carries  the  ad- 
miral. 
ADMIEALSHIP,  id-m^ril-shlp,  s.  The  office  of 
admiral. 

Admiralty,  Jdtmi-raUt^,  «.    The  power,  or  of- 

acc-rs,  appointed  for  tlie  administration  of  naval  affairs. 

Sr'^  This  word  is  flrequently  pronounced  as  if  written 
-  i^iraltrv,  vfith  tn  r  In  the  la*'  syllable  ;  nor  is  this  rois- 
..ronuneiation,  however  Improiwr,  confined  to  the  lowest 
',r^  icr  of  the  people.     The  same  may  be  observed  of  rmiy- 

<\  OMIRATION,  id-mA-rA-shan,  ».  Wonder,  tht;  act 
.>;  adminng  or  wondering. 

;;.  Admire,  id-tnlrci'  v.  a.  To  regard  with  won- 
der; to  regard  with  love. 

1DI.URER,  Id-miir&r,  $.  98.  The  person  that 
wonders,  or  regardg  witli  admiration;   a  lover.  : 

-DMIRINGLY,,  5d-it)Urlng-l^,  adv.     V/ith  admira- 

LiOD. 

VDMIS8IBLB,  id-mlsisA-bl,  tu^.  405.     That  which 

may  be  admitted. 

Admission,  id-mlshtsh6n,  s.    The  act  or  practice 

of  admitting;  the  state  of  beinR  admitted  ;  admittance, 

the  power  of  entering;  the  allowance  of  an  argument. 

To   Admit,   4d-mit/  v.  a.     To  sufffer  to  enter;   to 

suffer  to  enter  upon  an  office;  to  allow  an  argument  or 

)K>sition ;  to  allow,  or  grant  In  generaL 

A  DM  ITT  ABLE,  M-mitita-bl,  ac{j.    Which  may  be 

admitted. 
AdmittaNCK,  id-mltitAnse,  *.     The  act  of  admiU 
ting,  permission  to  enter ;  the  power  or  right  of  enter- 
ing ;  custom ;  concession  of  a  ixwition. 
To  Admix,  4d-mlks,'  v.  a.    To  mingle  with  some- 

thing  else. 
AdMIXTION,  id-in!ksi.tshan,  «.     The  union  of  one 

body  with  another. 
Admixture,  Ad-mlks'-tshfiire,  t.  461.    The  body 

ming)<xl  with  another. 
To  Admonish,  id-in5n-nlsh,  v.  a.    To  warn  of  a 

fault,  to  reprove  genUy. 
AdmonisheR,  id-mininlsh-ftr,  ».    The  person  that 

puts  another  in  mind  of  his  faults  or  duty. 
Admonishment,  Jd-m6niti}sh-n)6nt,  s.    Admoni- 
tion, notice  of  faulU  or  duties.^ 

Admonition,  id-m6-nish-i!in,  j.    The  hint  of  a 

fault  or  duty,  counsel,  gentle  reproof. 
AdmonitiONKR,  4d-.mA-nlshifen-&r,  ».    A  cE^t^^ral 

adviser.     A  ludicrous  term. 
ADMONTTOa,    8.d-in6nin4-rfir,  ».    Tha  person  that 

(wJiaoulehei. 
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mSt  9!^-plna  105,  p!n  107— n6  162,  mftye  164, 
AdmoiiitORY,  id-man^ni-t&r-r.i,  acfj.  That  which 

admonishes.— Se«  Domeitk. 
To  Admovk,  id-m4dve,'  v.  a.    To  bring  one  thing 

to  another.  ,     i ,  .  i  nit, 

AdmurmuRATION,  ad-mftr-mCi-ra-shan,  t.    T)2k 

act  of  murmuring  to  another. 
Ado,  i-d66,'  l.    Trouble,  difficulty  ;   bustle.  tiunuK. 

business;  more  tumult  and  show  of  business  th.in  th£ 

affair  is  worth.  ,     .  ,  .  \ 

Adolescence,  ad-A-15s-sense,  ( ^    ,j^j 

Adolescency,  4d-6-l5sisSn-s^,    510.  J 

age  succeeding  rfiildhood,  and  nicceeded  by  puberty. 

1  To  Adopt,  S-d5pt,'  v.  a.    To  take  a  wn  by  choice 

■      to  make  him  a  son  who  Is  not  so  by  birth;  to  pla« 

any  person  or  thing  in  a  nearer  relation  to  somethinfi 

AdOPTEDLY,  a-d&pitld-lA,  adv.  After  the  man 
ner  of  somettilng  adopted- 

AdopTER,  i-d6pit&r,  ».  98.  He  that  gives  wme 
one  by  choice  the  rights  of  a  son. 

Adoption,  l-dip^h&n,  *.  459.  The  act  of  adop- 
ting; the  state  of  being  adopted. 

AdOPTIVK,  A-d&pitIv,  a^;.  1.57.  One  that  adopts, 
or  Is  adopttd  by  another. 

Adorable,   l-d6iri.bl,  adj.  405.    That  which 

ought  to  he  adored  ;  worthy  of  divine  honours. 
Adorablkness,  4-d6ir4-bl-n48S,  t.    The  qualitj 

of  being  adorable. 
Adorably,  4-dAtri-bli,  «to.    In  a  manner  worthy 

of  adoration. 
ADORA-nON,  S-d-A-rii^bftn,  ».    The  external  hom- 
age paid  to  the  Divinity;  homage  paid  u.  i-ei^ns  in 
high  place  or  esteem. 
To  Adore,  &-ddre/  r.  a.    To  worship  with  ester, 

nal  homage. 
Adorer,  i-dAirir,  «.  98.    Ho  that  adorea;  a  woiv 

shippCT. 
To  ADORN,  i-dfirtl,'  e.  a.  1  67.     To  dress ;  to  decS 
I      the  po.-Min  with  omameata ;  to  set  out  any  place  03 
thing  with  decoraUons. 
Adornment,  J-dSrntmJnt,  t.    Omflment,  embel- 
lishment. 
AdOWN,  i-d5in,'  edo.  323.    Down,  on  the  ground. 
AdOWN,  i-di&n,'  prep.    Down,  towards  the  ground. 
AdREAD,  l-drUi  adv.  234.     In  a  state  of  feer. 
Adrift,  l-drlft,'  odti.    Floating  at  random. 
Adroit,  l-drfiit,'  a^.  305.    Active.  skUfUL 
Adroitness,  l-drSltiniss,  f.    Dexterity,  readine*^ 

activity. 
Adry,  i-drV  adv.    Athlrst,  thlwty. 
AdSCTTITIOUS    id-sA-tishiis,    a^j.    314.      That 

which  is  taken  in  to  complete  something  else. 
AdstrictiON,  id-strlkishin,  «.    'Rje  act  of  binding 

together. 
To  AorANOE,  id-vinse,'  v.  a.  78,     To  bring  foi- 
ward,  in  the  local  sense;  to  raise  to  preferment;  to 
aggrandize ;  to  improve ;  to  forward ;  to  accelerate ;  to 
propose ;  to  offer  to  the  public. 
To  Advance,  ^d-vinse,'  p.  n.    To  come  forward  i 

to  make  Improvement. 
Advance,  ild-vli.se,'  «.  79.    The  act  of  coming  for- 
ward; a  tendency  to  come  forward  to  meet  a  lover; 
progression:  rise  from  one  point  to  another ;  improve- 
ment ;  progress  towards  perfection. 

Advancement,  id-vinseimint,  i.    The  act  of 

coming  forward  ;  tJie  state  of  being  advanced ;  prefer- 
ment; improvemcut. 

Advancer,  4d-va.ni«ir,  <.  98.    A  promoter;  a 

forwarder.  .... 

ADVANTAGE.   id-vlnitAdje,   $.    90.    Supenonty; 

fupoTipnty  gainea  try  stratagem;  gain,  profit;  prepou- 

dcnition  on  one  siOc  of  the  comparison. 
To  Advantage,  &d-v4nit&dje,  p.  a.    To  benefit! 

to  promote,  to  bring  forward. 
Advantaged,  ad-vlniti-jW,  adj.  362.    Poesw- 

fed  of  advanupes.  .,,,,.  ..    j       ^ 

I  Advantage- GROiTND,   Id-v&n^taje-grfiand,    t. 
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Ground  that  gives  irapenorlty,  and  opportunitJea  of  an- 
noyance oi  ledstance. 

;\l)VANTAOEODS,  id-vin-tA-jfls,  Ct(j.  Profitable, 
useful,  opportune. 

AJ)VANTAGE0USLY,  id-vJn-ta-j&s-W,  adv.  Con- 
veniently, opportunely,  profitably. 

AJ)TANTAQK0C»NKS8,  id-vin-ta-j5s-n5ss,  ».  Pro- 
fitableness,   usefulness,  convenience. 

To  Adtemx,  4d-vdne/  «.  n.  To  accede  to  some- 
thing, to  be  superadded. 

AdtenienT,  id-vAiu^4nt,  atfj.  Advening,  su. 
peradded. 

Advent,  id-vint,  ».  The  name  at  one  of  the  holy 
ieaanna,  iifnifyiuc  the  coming;  that  is,  tne  coming 
of  our  Saviour,  which  is  made  the  subject  of  our  devo- 
tion during  the  four  weeks  before  Christnus. 

AdtKNTINB,  id-v4nitln,  adj.  140.  Adventitious, 
that  which  is  extilnsically  added. 

ABVENTrnOCS,  id-vin-lkhiis,  adj.  That  which 
advenes,  extrlnsically  added. 

AdtKNTITE,  Id-vSnitK,  ».  157.  ITie  thing  or  i)er. 
son  that  eomcs  from  without. 

AsTENTtTAL,  Ad-vin^tsh^-il,  a^.  461.  Relating 
to  the  season  of  Advent. 

ADVEKTrras,  id-Tin-tahftre,  1.  461.  An  accident, 
a  chanc*,  n  hazard ;  an  enterprise  in  which  something 
muit  bt  left  to  hazard. 

lb  ADrENTDiK,  id-vSaitsb6re,  v.  n.  To  try  the 
ehanee,  to  dare. 

AnVKNTUltEi,  Id-rlnitsbftr-ir,  &  9S.  He  that 
seeks  occasions  of  hazard,  he  that  pats  himself  in  the 
hnnrt*  ut'  chance. 

ArvBWTCEOca,  id-v^nitshir-fts,         i    rf*    h 

Advkntdbesome,  ld-v4nitsh&r-sftin,  J  "  •'• 
that  is  inclined  to  adventurta,  darmg,  eourageouj ;  fiiU 
of  hazard,  dangennts. 

AdventceesOMKNES*,  Id-vinitshftr-s&m-nJss, 
1.461.     The  quality  of  being  adventuresome. 

ADTENTUHOOaLT,  ftd-yin-tshir-ils-ld,  adv.  Bold, 
ly,  daringly. 

AD7SJU,  id^T^rb,  t.  A  word  Joined  to  a  verb  or 
adjective,  and  aolelv  applied  to  the  use  of  qualifying 
and  restraining  the  latitude  of  their  slgnlficatioiu 

AbvKKBTAT,  Xd-jir-hiMf  a^.  Hat  which  has 
the  quality  or  structure  of  an  adverh. 

Adte&BIAIXT,  id-yii^b^&Uld,  adv.  In  the  man. 
ner  of  an  adverb. 

Adveesaelx,  id-virisi-bl,  lu^.  405.  Contrary 
to. 

Adt^EESAEY,  hd-vir-sk-ri,  $.512.  An  opponent, 
antagonist,  enemy. 

Advebjsatiye,  4d-v3risa-dT,  ac(j.  512.  A  word 
which  makes  some  opposition  or  variety. 

ADVEB8E,  id^virae,  a(fj.  Acting  with  contrary 
directiocu:  calamitous,  afflictive,  opposed  to  prospe- 
roua, 

liDVEBSXLT,  M-virse-\i,  adv.  Oppositely,  unfor- 
tunately. 

ADVEasrTT,  Id-vJris^t^  «.  51  1.  Affliction,  ca- 
lamity ;  the  cause  of  our  sorrow ;  misfortune ;  the  state 
of  unfiappiness,  misery. 

To  ADrERT,  id-virt,'  v.  n.  To  attend  to,  to  regard, 
to  obscrs'e. 

Adtehtence,   ld-v5rit^nse,    7 

Advebtenct,  id.yhi.tia.si,S*'  ^'*«'""'"  *^ 
regard  to. 

To  Adveetue,  Id-vir-tlze/  r.  a.  To  Inform  an- 
other, to  give  Intelligence;  to  give  pot*"*  of  any  thing 
in  public  prinL'i. 

Advertisement,  |f^-'J^";!*-?^*f'  L    Intel- 

Egence,  Information ;  notice  of  any  thing  published  in 

apaper  of  mtelllgenee. 

Jf^  As  nouns  ending  in  meni  always  follow  the  accen- 
tuation of  the  verbs  from  which  they  are  formed,  we  fre- 
qutTilly  hear  advertUemtni  taxed  with  the  grossent  irregu- 
lanry  tor  having  the  accent  on  a  different  syllable  from 
advertise.  1  he  origin  of  this  irregularity  sesirg  to  have 
Fri.'sn  from  a  change  which  has  bJten  pLu*  ia  tha  pro- 


I  nnneiflflon  of  tiM  Teib  since  the  noun  has  been  formed; 
■  iidvertite  and  chastise  were,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  both 
\  accented  on  the  penultimate,  end  therefore  adveriutment 
!  niiJ  chaitltemeni  were  formed  regularly  from  them. 

I  •"  Wherein  he  did  the  idng  Ms  lonl  dJvrrtitt.'—Ben,  VIII. 

**  Mj  grief  crlffs  Itruder  than  advcrtUmimt.' — aiucK  Ado,  ^«. 
"  Oh,  then,  how  quickly  should  Uii»  ann  of  mine, 
**  Now  pris'ner  to  the  palsy,  chaitiMf  thre." — RU\.  II. 
**  And  cKoftUtmgni  does  therefore  hide  it^  head." — J.  C0*. 

But  since  that  time  the  verbs  advertise  and  chastise  have 
fallen  into  an  analogy  more  agre<able  to  verbs  of  the  same 
form— for  the  verbs  to  promise,  practise,  franchise, mortise, 
and  divtrtise,&re  the  only  words  where  the  termination  he 
has  not  the  accent  either  primary  or  secondary  )  and  if  an 
alteration  must  be  made  to  reconcile  the  pronuncliition  of 
the  simple  with  thnt  of  the  compound,  we  should  find  it 
much  easier  to  change  adver'tlstmeni  and  cheJtisemen  In- 
to advertise'meni  and  chastise' ment,  than  advertise  and 
chastise'  into  adver'tine  and  chaytise  ;  Imt  the  irr^;ulaii. 
ty  seems  too  inveterate  to  admit  of  any  alteration. 
AdVEKTMKB,  id-v^r-tl-zir,  *.  98,  He  that  gives 
intelligence  or  information ;  the  paper  in  which  adver- 
tisements are  published. 
Advektisino,  &d-v5r-tlizlng,  a({j.  Active  in  giv. 
ing  intelligence,  monitory. 

To  Advesperate,  id-v?sipA-rikte,  c  n.  91.    lb 

draw  towards  evening. 
AoyiCK,    id-vice,' 1.  499.    Counsel,  instruction,  no. 

tice;  Intelligence. 
Advick-EOAT,  id-vlceibAte,  $.    A  vesoel  employed 

to  bring  intelligence. 
Adtiiable,  ftd-vl-ii-bl,   adj.   405.    Prudent,  fit 

to  be  advised. 
Ad7MABU;nes3,  4d-vl-2l-bl-n5sr.,  ».    The  quality 

of  bebig  advisable. 
To  Advise,  id-vlze^  v.  a.  437.    To  counsel;  to  In. 

form,  to  make  acquainted. 
To  AimsE,  Id-vlze,'  v.  n.  499.    To  consult,  as,  he 

advised  with  his  companions ;  to  consider,  to  delilx.Tate. 
Advisko,  Id-viiz^d,  part.  at^.  862.     Acting  witfe 

deliberation  and  design ;    prudent,  wise  j    performed 

with  deliberation,  acted  with  design. 
Advisedly,  4d-vUiid-l^  adv.  S64.   DeUberately, 

purposely,  by  design,  prudentjy. 
Advi«EDNESS,  ad-vUi3d-ii5ss,  *.  S65.    Delibeia- 

tion,  cool  and  prudent  procedure. 
Advisement,  &d.v\ie-minty  s.    Counsel,  informa- 
tion i  prudence,  circumspection. 
jIdviseR,    Id-vUz&r,   «.    98.    The  person   that  ad- 
vises, a  counsellor. 
Adulation,  4d-j6-l4ishfin,  t.  294.    Flattery,  high 

compliment. 

AddLATOR,  Jd-jtl-liit&r,  g,  521.     A  flatterer. 

AdulaTOBY,  4dij6-l4-t6r-r^,  acfj.  5\%  Flatter- 
ing— See  Domestic 

Adult,  i-d&lt/  atfj.  Grown  up,  past  the  age  of  in- 
fancy. 

Adult,  i-dilt,'  «.  a  person  above  the  age  of  Infan- 
cy, or  grown  to  some  degree  of  strength. 

AduLTNESS,  1-diltinlss,  $,  The  state  of  being  a- 
dult. 

To  .\DULTEa,  i-d&Itt&r,  9.  a.  98.  556.  To  com. 
mit  adultery  with  another. 

Addlteeant,  A-d&litir-lnt,  «.  The  person  ot 
thing  which  adulterates. 

Tc  Adulterate,  i-d&Kt&r-ite,  p.  «.  £i.  To 
commit  adultery ;  to  corrupt  by  some  foreign  admix- 
ture 

ADt'LTEaATE,  i-dilitftr-ate,  o^;.  91.  Tainted 
with  the  guilt  of  adultery  ;  corrupted  with  some  foreign 
admixture. 


Adultebateness,  4-<i6lit&r-Ate-n^ss,  ».  91.  9R. 
559.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  adulterate. 

Adulteration,  &-di!il-t6r-(Ushfcn,  «.    The  act  M 

1      corrupting  by  foreign  mixture  j  the  state  of  being  con- 
t      tamlnated.. 

I  Adulterer,  i-d&Iitir-fir,   ».   98.     itib  persos 

gUL'ty  of  adultery. 
!  Adultersss,  &-d&Rt&r-^  »    a  woman  that  ocasv> 

j      imits  nduitery. 
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Adultkrine,  4-dil-t&r-lne,  ».  149.    A  child  born 

of  an  adulteress. 
AruLTEaous,  i-dilitir-is,  adj.  314.    GuUty  of 

adultery. 
AdulTEEY,  l-dfil-t&r^,  *.  556.    The  act  of  vio- 

latlng  the  bed  of  a  married  persnn. 
Adumbrant,  ld-&mibrint,  a(0.   That  which  gives 

a  slight  resemblance. 

To  Adumbrate,  id-fimibrato,  v.  a.  91.   To  sha. 

dow  out,  to  give  a  slight  likeness,  to  exhibit  a  faint 
resemblance. 

AdttmbratiON,  Id-fim-braish&n,  *.  The  act  of 
ffivin?  a  slight  and  imperfect  representation ;  a  faint 
sketch. 

AdunaTION,  ld-6-niish&n,  s.  The  state  of  being 
united,  union. 

AduncitY,  i-din-si-t^,  t.  511.  crookedness, 
hookedness. 

AdunQUE,  i-d6nk^  adj.  415.    Crooked. 

Advocacy,  ld-vA-k4-sd,  «.  546.  Vindication,  de- 
fence, apology. 

Advocate,  4divA-kate,  t.  He  that  pleads  the  cause 
of  another  in  a  court  of  judicature;  he  that  pleads  any 
cause.  In  whatever  manner,  as  a  controvertist  or  vindi- 
cator. 

Advocation,  &d-vA-k4ish&n,  <.  The  office  of 
pleading,  plea,  apology. 

Advolation,  id-vo-liishin,  i.  ITieact  of  flying 
to  something. 

AdvOHJTION,  id-vA-lfi-shin,  «.  The  act  of  rolling 
to  something. 

AdvoutrY,  id-vSi-tr^  «.  313.     Adultery. 

Advowee,  i^d-riti-ii^  s.    He  that  has  the  right  of 

advowsdn. 
Advowson,  Id-vfii-zin,  i^  170.    A  right  to  pre 

sent  to  a  Ijenefice. 
To  Adure,  4-dire,'  v.  n.    To  burn  up. 
Adust,  ^d&st,'  adj.     Burnt  up,  scorched;   It  is  ge- 

iier.illy  now  applied  to  the  humours  of  the  body. 
AdusTED,  i-dasti^d,  adj.    Burnt,  dried  with  fire. 
ADUSTIBLE,i-d&sit^-bl,  atf;.  179-  That  which  may 

be  adusted,  or  burnt  up. 
AdustiON,  i-dftsti^bin,  ».46"4.    The  act  of  burning 

up,  or  drying. 

iEoiLE.     See  Eon.E. 

.il^GYPTIACUM,  A-jlp-tl-i-c&n™,     .  460.     An  oint- 

ment  consisting  of  honey,  verdigris,  and  vinegar. 
•EoLiriLE,   i&W-plle,   $.  (From  .^olus.)     .\ 

hoilow  Dall  made  of  metal,  with  a  small  tube  or  neck, 

from  which,  after  the  ball  has  been  partly  filled  Willi 

water,  and  heated  on  the  fire,  a  blast  of  air  issues  witli 

great  violence.     Ash. 
Aerial,    A-^ri-41,    eu^.     Belonging  to  the  air,  as 

consisting  of  it ;  inhabiting  the  air ;  placed  in  the  air ; 

high,  elevated  in  situation. 
Aerie,  ^-rd,  «.     A  nest  of  hawk*  and  other  birds  of 

of  prey. 

Aerology,  A-fir-61-lA-jA,  s.  556.    The  doctrine 

of  the  air. 

Aerojiancy,  ii&r-A-min-s^,  s.  519.  Tbe  art  of 
divining  by  tlK-  air. 

Aerometky,  4-&r-6mimi-trd,  *  518.  The  art  of 
mea.'iuring  the  air. 

Aeronaut,  a-&r.6-n  Jwt,  $.  One  who  sails  through 
the  -nir. — Ulaaon. 

AerOSCOPY,  a-&r-6s-kA-pd,  *,  518.  Thcobscrva. 
tion  of  the  air. 

;EthiOp's->UNEEAL,  di</it&ps-iniii-6r-il,  *.  A 
medicine  so  called,  from  its  dark  colour,  ni.-idc  of  quick- 
silver and  sulphur  ground  together  in  a  marble  mortar. 

/Etites,  d-tUidz,  s.     Eagle-stone. 

Afar,  i-fir,' a</y.  At  a  great  distance ;  to  a  great 
distance. 

Afeard,  i-f(4rd,'  part.  atfj.  Frightened,  terrified, 
afraid. 

Afer   A-f&r   t.  98.    The  south-west  wind. 
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AFFABILnY,  if-fi-bll-l^ti,  *.  Easiness  of  muu. 
nsrs;  conrteousness,  civility,  condescension. 

Affable,  Ifif  i-bl,  adj.  405.  Easy  of  manners, 
courteous,  complaisant. 

Affableness,  if-fl-bUn4ss,  s.   Courtesy,  affability. 

Affably,  if^fi-bld,  adv.    CourtcouBly,  civilly. 

AffabrOUS,  if-fl-br&s,  ac^j.  Skilfully  made,  com. 
plete. 

Affair,  if-fare/ ».  Business,  sometliing  to  be  man- 
aged or  transacted. 

To  Affear,  if-fiire,'  v.  n.  227.  To  confirm,  to 
establish. 

Affect,  Sf-f5kt,'  $,    Affection,  passion,  sensation. 

To  Affect,  Sf-fSkt/  v.  a.  To  act  upon,  to  pro- 
duce effects  in  any  other  thing ;  to  move  the  pa-ssions; 
to  aim  at,  to  aspire  to ;  to  be  fond  of,  to  be  pleased  with, 
to  love !  to  practise  the  appearance  of  any  thing,  with 
some  degree  of  hypocrisy }  to  imitate  in  an  unnatural 
and  constrained  manner. 

Affectation,  4f-f^k-tAishft.n,  ».  The  act  of  mak- 
ing an  artificial  appearance,  awkward  imitation. 

Affected,  if-f6k-t^d,  part.  adj.  Moved,  touched 
with  affection  s  studied  with  over-much  care ;  in  a-i>er- 
sonal  sense,  full  of  affectation,  as,  an  affected  lady. 

AitectedLY,  if-rtkUid-l^  adv.  In  an  affected 
manner,  hypocritically. 

AffeCTEDNESS,  if-feUitSd-n&s,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  affected. 

Affection,  if-fJkish&n,  «.  The  state  of  being  «f. 
fected  by  any  caus«,  or  agent ;  passion  of  any  kiiuU 
love,  kindness,  good-will  to  some  person. 

AfJ'ECTIONATK,  4f-f6kish6n-4te,  ac^.  Full  of  af- 
fection, warm,  zealous ;  fond,  tender. 

Affhctionathly,  &f-ftkishin-Atculd,  adv.  91. 
Fondly,  tenderly. 

Affectionatenem,  &f-fdk-sblin-4te-n2ss,  <. 
Fondness,  tenderness,  good-will. 

ArrBCTiONKD,  4f-flk-shind,  a^'.  359.  Affected, 
conceited;  inclined,  mentally  disposed. 

Afi-ECTIOUSLY,  if-fdk-shas-li,  adv.  In  an  affect- 
ing manner. 

Affective,  if-fikitiv,  m(ff.   That  which  affects, 

which  strongly  touches. 
AffectuOSTTY,  if-fdkitshi-6sisA-ti,  t.    Passioo- 

ateness. 
APFECTDODi,  lf-f5kitshi-fis,   adj.  464.    FuU  of 

passion. 
To  ArFBas,  If-fdre^  v.  a.    A  law  term,  signifying 

to  confirm. 
Affiance,    4f-f  1-inse,   «.       A   marriage  contract ; 

trust  m  genera],  conlidfince ;  trust  in  the  divine  promises 

sod  protection. 

To  Affiance,  if-fi-inse,  v.  a.  To  betroth,  to  bind 
any  one  by  promise  to  marriage;  to  give  confidence. 

AfhaNCER,  If-f'l-Jn-s&r,  *  He  tltat  makes  a  coo- 
tract      marriage  between  two  partie*. 

AffiDaTION,  if-f^la-sli5n, 

Affidature,  if-fA-da-tsh6re 
trnot,  mutual  oath  of  fidelity. 

Affidavit,  4f-fe-da-vit,  s.    A  declaration  upon  oath. 

AfFIED,  if-fl^d,  part.  a(fj.  362.  Joined  by  con. 
tnet,  affianced. 

Affiliation,  if-fil-U-a-sbfin,  ».    Adoption. 

AffiNAGE,  ifir<i-naje,  t.  90.  The  act  of  refining 
metals  by  the  oupeL 

Affined,  if-fi-n5d,  adj.  362.     Related  to  another. 

Affinity,  if-fln-ni-l^  «.  511.  Relation  by  mar- 
riage; relation  to,  connexion  with. 

To  Affirm,  if-f<Jrm^  v.  n.  108.  To  declare,  to  as. 
sort  confidently;  opposed  to  the  word  deny. 

Affirm,  if-f^rm,'  v.  a.  To  ratify  or  approve  a  for- 
mer law,  or  judgment 

AffiRMABLE,  if-f^r-mi-bl,  adj.  ITiat  which  may 
be  affirmed. 

Affirmance,  &f-fSr^m&nse,  $.  Conflnnation,  op. 
pc(«cd  to  repeal. 
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AftirmanT,  if-firimint,  «.  The  person  that  af- 
firms. 

ArriRMATlON,  Sf-f?r-miishfin,  *.  The  act  of  af- 
firming or  declaring,  opposed  to  negation ;  the  position 
affirmed  ;  confirmation,  opposed  to  repeal. 

AffirMATITE,  if-fe-mi-tir,  adj.  158.  That 
which  aflSrms,  opposed  to  negative ;  that  which  can  or 
may  be  afiirmed. 

Affirmatively,  If-f^rimi-tlv-l^,  adv.   On  the 

positive  side,  not  negatively. 
AFnRM£R,   if-f^r-mfir,  s.  98.     The  person   that 

affirms. 
To  Affix,   if-flks^  p.  o.     To  unite  to  the  end,  to 

subjoin. 
Affix,    ififlks,   t.  492.    A  particle  united  to  the 

end  of  a  word. 
AffiXION,  if-flkish&n,  s.    The  act  of  affixing;  the 

state  of  being  affixed. 
AffLATION,    if-fla-shin,   t.    The  act  of  breathing 

upon  any  thing. 
Afflatus,    if-flAitis,    «.      Communication    of   the 

power  of  prophecy. 
To  Afflict,  if-fllkt/  v.  a.    To  put  to  pain,  to  grieve, 

to  torment. 
.AfFUCTEDNESS,   if-fiiklit5d-n^ss,   j.     Sorrowful- 

iiess,  grief. 
AffLICTER,  if-fllk-l&r,  t.  98     The  person  that  af. 

fliets. 
AffijCTION,  If-fllkish&n,  *.    ITie  cause  of  pain  or 

sorrow,  calamity ;  the  state  of  sorrowfulness,  misery. 
Afflictive,    ilf-fllkitlv,   acfj.    158.    Painful,   tor- 
menting. 

Affluence,  Iftflfi-^nse,    7       ,^ 

.  „„ _„    if/fljL  I       JL   f  f'    The  act  of  flowing 

Affluency,  af-flfi-en-se,  ^  *■ 

to  any  place,  concourse ;  exuberance  of  riches,  plenty. 
Affluent,  Jf^-fli-^nt,  a^^'.     Flowing  to  any  part ; 

abundant,  exuberant,  wealthy. 
AffluENTNESS,  if-fl&-int-nis3,   «.     Tlie  quality 

of  being  affluent. 
Afflux,    ififl&ks,   $.    The  act  of  flowing  to  some 

place,  affluence ;   that  which  flows  to  any  place. 
AfFLUXION,    Jf-fl6k-sh6n,   s.     The  act  of  flowing 

to  a  particular  place;  that  which  flows  from  one  place 

to  another. 
To  Afford,   Jf-f4rd/  v.  a.    To  yield,  or  produce ; 

to  grant,  or  confer  any  thing ;  to  be  able  to  sell ;  to  be 

able  to  bear  expenses. 
To  Afforest,  2lf-f5rir5st,  v.  a.  109.   168.   T» 

turn  ground  into  forest. 

To  Affranchise,  if-frinitsh5z,  v.  a.   14a   To 

make  free. 
To  Affray,  df-fra,'  v.  a.    To  fVight.  to  terrify. 
Affray,  if-fra/  s.    A  tumultuous  assault  of  one  or 

more  persons  upon  others. 
Affriction,  if-frik-sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  rubbing 

one  thing  upon  another. 

To  Affright,  df-frlte,'  v.  a.    To  affect  with  fear, 

to  terrify. 
Affright,  Jf-frlte,'  ».  393.    Terror,  fear. 
AfFRIGHTFUL,    if-frlteiful,    adj.    FuU  of  afl^ight 

or  terror,  terrible. 
Affrightment,  Sf-friteimJnt,  5.    The  impression 

of  fear,  terror ;  the  state  of  fearfulness. 
To  Affront,   U-frhntf  v.  a.  165.    To  meet  face 

to  face,  to  encounter ;  to  provoke  by  an  open  insult,  to 

offend  avowedly. 
Affront,   If-frint/  5.    Insult  offfered  to  the  &ce; 

outrage,  act  of  contempt. 
Affronter,  if-frhn-lhr,  s.  98.    The  person  that 

affronts. 
Affronting,  if-fr&niting,  part.  arfj.    That  which 

has  the  quahty  of  affronting. 
To  Affuse,  4f-fdize/  v.  a.    To  pour  one  thing  upon 

another. 
Affusion,  if-fi-zh&n,  s.   The  act  of  affusing. 
To  Affy,   Af-fl,'  V.  n.    To  betroth  in  order  to  mar- 
riage. , 


To  Am,  if-fl/  ».  n.    To  put  confidence  In,  to  put 

trust  in. 

Afielu,  d-f^ild,'  adv.  275.    To  the  Peld. 

Aflat,  J-flJt/  adv.    Level  with  the  ground. 

Afloat,  J-flAte,'  adv.  295.    Floating. 

Afoot,  i-fut/  adv.  307.  On  foot,  not  on  horse- 
back ;  in  action,  as,  a  design  is  afoot. 

Afore,  S-fAre,'  preju  Before,  nearer  In  place  to  any 
thinj^  ;  sooner  in  time. 

Afore,  i-fAre,'  adv.  In  time  forgone  or  past;  first 
in  the  way ;  in  front,  in  the  fore  part. 

Aforegoing,  4-fAre-gA-ing,  part,  adj.    Going  bo. 

fore. 

AfOREHAND,  d-fAreihind,  adv.  By  a  previous  pro. 
vision;  provided,  prepared ;    previously  fitted. 

Aforementioned,  i-fAreim5n-shfind,  adj.  362. 
Mentioned  before. 

Aforenamed,  J-fAreiniimW,  o^362.  Named 
before. 

Aforesaid,  JUfAre^sade,  a^.    Said  before. 

Aforetime,  d-fAreitime,  adv.    In  time  past 

Afraid,  i-frkde{  part.  a<^.  struck  with  fear,  ter- 
rified,  fearful. 

Afresh,  i-fr^sh/  adv.    Anew,  again. 

A  FRONT,  i-frint/  adv.  165.  In  front,  hi  direct 
opposition. 

Aft,  ift,' a(ft>.  Abaft;  astern.  A  sea  term  :  "fore 
and  aft." 

After,  if-t&r,  prtft.  98.  Following  In  place ;  in 
pursuit  of;  behind;  poaterior  in  time;  according  to- 
rn Imitation  of.  ' 

After,  ifit&r,  adv.  In  succeeding  time;  following 
another. 

AfTERAGES,  ifitir-Aijfe,  i.  Succeeding  times,  po«. 
terity. 

Afterall,  if^tir-ill,'  adv.  At  last,  in  fine,  In  con- 
clusion. 

Afterbirth,  if-ihr-h^rlh,  ».    The  secundlne. 

A  FTERCLAP,  if^t&r-klip,  «.  Unexpected  event  hap- 
pening after  an  affair  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  end. 

AfTERCOST,  5P-tfir-k5st,  t.  The  expense  incurred 
after  the  original  plan  is  executed. 

Aftercrop,  ifit&r-krAp,  «.    Second  harvest. 

Aftergame,  ifitfir-game,  a.  Methods  taken  after 
the  first  turn  of  affairs. 

AiTERHOURS,  Jf-t&r-Afirs,  g.  The  hours  that  suc- 
ceed. 

Aftermath,  iPt&r-mi^A,  s.  Second  croj)  of  grass 
mown  in  Autumn. 

Afternoon,  Af-tftr-nAAn/  «.  The  Ume  from  the 
meridian  to  the  evening. 

Afterpains,  kC-tht-pknz,  s.    Pains  after  birth. 

AfterpaRT,  ifit&r-pirt,  s     The  latter  part. 

Afterpiece,  Ifitfir-pWse,  s-  A  farce,  or  any 
smaller  entertainment  after  th6  play. 

Aftertaste,  if-tfir-taste,  s.  Taste  remaining 
upon  the  tongue  after  the  draught. 

Ari'ERTHOUGHT,  ^f-ttr-tkawt,  s.  Reflections  after 
the  act,  expedients  formed  too  late. 

ArrERTIMES,  if-t&r-tlmz,  <.    Succeeding  times. 

Afterward,  dfit&r-wird,  adv.  88.  in  succeed- 
ing time. 

Afterwit,  if^t&r-wlt,  s.  Contrivance  of  expedi- 
ents after  the  occasion  of  using  them  is  past. 

Again,  d-g^n,'  adv.  206.    A  second  time,  once  more 
back,  in  restitution ;  besides,  in  any  other  time  or  place 
twice  as  much,  marking  the  same  quantity  once  repeat* 
ed  ;  again  and  again,  with  frequent  repetition. 
Jf:^  We  find  this  word  written  according  to  the  general 

pronunciation  in  the  Duke  of  Buclunglum's  verses  to 

Mr.  Pope: 

"  I  little  thoujtht  of  launching  forth  agn,    '. 
*  Amidst  adTent'rou»  rovers  of  the  pen." 

Against,  5-g^nst,'  prep.  206.    Contrary,  opposite, 
in  general;   wiih  contrary  motion  or  tendency,  used  ol 
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material  action ;   opposite  to,  in  place  j   in  expecta- 
tion of. 

AgaFE,  i-gape/  adv.  75.  Staring  with  eagerness. 
— See  Gape. 

AgaRICK,  ig^-rlk,  s.  A  drug  of  use  in  physic,  and 
the  dying  trade. 

.4.GAST,  SUgJst,'  ad).    Amazed. 

Agate,  ig^t,  «.  91.  a  precious  stone  of  the  low- 
est class, 

AgaTT,  Igii-tt?,  adj.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
agate. 

To  Agaze,  a-gaze^  v.  a.  To  strike  with  amaze- 
ment. 

Age,  aje,  t.  Any  period  of  time  attributed  to  some- 
thmg,  as  the  whole,  or  part  of  its  duration  ;  a  succes- 
sion or  generation  of  men ;  the  time  in  which  any  par- 
ticular man,  or  race  of  men,  lived,  as,  the  age  of  heroes ; 
the  space  of  a  hundred  years  ;  the  latter  part  of  life, 
old  age.  In  law,  a  man  of  twenty-one  years  is  of  the 
full  age,  and  a  woman  at  the  same  age  is  able  to  alie- 
nate her  lands. 

Aged,  a^j^d,  a<^.  363.      Old,  stricken  In  years. 

AgEDLY,  aij5d-14,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an  a-  j 
ged  person. 

AgEN,  i-g^n/  adv.  206.    Again,  in  return.  | 

Agency,  aij5n-s^,  s.  The  quality  of  acting,  the  | 
state  of  being  m  action ;  business  performed  by  an  a- 1 

Agent,  aijent,  adj.    Acting  upon,  active. 
Agent,  a^j^nt,  j.    A  substitute,  a  deputy,  a  factor ; 

that  which  has  the  power  of  operating. 
AggeneraTION,  id-j5n-n&r-aishan,  *.    The  state 

of  growing  to  another  body. 
To  Aggkrats,  id-j&r-^te,  v.  a.    To  heap  up.— See 

Exaggerate. 
To  Agglomerate,  ig-gl5mtmiir-ite,  v.  a.    To 

gather  up  in  a  ball,  as  thread. 
AggLUTINANTS,  ^g-glfi-t^nlnts,  «.    Those  medi- 
cines which  have  the  power  of  uniting  parts  together. 
To  Agglutinate,  ig-glfi^t^-nite,  v.  n.   To  u- 

nlte  one  part  to  another. 
Agglutination,  ig-gl&'t^niishfin,  «.    Union, 

cohesion. 
Agglutinative,    Sg-glfi-fd-n4-tlv,   a^.   512. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  procuring  agglutination. 

To  Aggrandize,  3gigr<\n-dlze,  v,  a.  159.  To 
make  great,  to  enlarge,  to  exalt. 

Aggrandizement,  jg-grin-dlze-tn^nt,  s.  TJie 
state  of  being  aggrandized. — See  Academy. 

AgGRANDIZER,  ig-grin-dlze-fir,  t.  The  person 
that  makes  another  great. 

To  Aggravate,  igigri-vite,  v.  a.  91.  To  make 
heavy,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as,  to  aggravate  an  ac- 
cusation !  to  make  any  thing  worse. 

Aggravation,  ig-gri-vaishin,  *.  The  act  of  ag- 
gravating ;  the  circumstances  which  heighten  guilt  or 
calamity. 

Aggregate,  ig'gri-gite,  adj.  91.  Framed  by 
the  collection  of  particular  parts  into  one  mass. 

Aggregate,  igi^gr^-gate,  ».  The  result  of  the 
conjunction  of  many  particulars. 

To  Aggregate,  ig-gr^gAte,  v.  a.  To  collect  to- 
gether,  to  heap  many  particulars  into  one  mass. 

Aggregation,  ilg-gnJ-ga-shfin,  y.  Theact  of  col- 
lecting many  particulars  into  one  whole;  the  whole 
composed  by  the  collection  of  many  particulars  ;  state 
of  being  collected. 

To  AGGRE.S3,  rtg-grSss,'  V.  n.  To  commit  the  first 
act  of  violence. 

Aggression,  Jg-gr2sh-ftn,  s.  Commencement  of 
a  quarrel  by  some  act  of  iniquity. 

Aggressor,  Jg-grfe-sfir,  «.  418.  The  assaulter 
or  invader,  opposed  to  the  defendant. 

AggrievancE,  ig-gr^-vinse,  s.    Injurj',  wrong. 

To  Aggrieve,  4g-gr^ve,'  v.  a.  215.   To  give  sor 

row,  to  vex  ;  to  Impose,  to  hurt  in  one's  right. 
To  xVggrOUP,  ig-gr66p,'  v.  a.    To  bring  together 
into  one  fiijurc. 
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Aghast,  i-gist,'  adj.    struck  with  horror,  as  at  th« 

sight  of  a  spectre. 
Agile,  lj-1),  adj.  140.    Nimble,  ready,  active^ 
Agileness,  ,\j-ll-n5ss. 
Agility,  J^jil^td, 

activity. 

To  Agist,  i-j!sf,'  v.  a.  To  take  in  and  feed  the  cat- 
tle of  strangers  in  the  king's  forest,  and  to  gather  the 
money. 

Agistment,  i-jlstim^nt,  t.  Composition,  or  mean 
rate. 

Agitable,  Ij^-ti-bl,  a«y.  That  which  may  b« 
put  in  motion. 

To  Agitate,  ij^-tate,  v.  a.  91.  To  put  in  mo- 
tion; to  actuate,  to  move !  to  affect  with  perturbation; 
to  b.-mdy,  to  discuss,  to  controvert 

Agitation,  ij-^-ta^sh&n,  «.  The  act  of  moving 
anything;  the  state  of  being  moved ;  discussion,  con- 
troversial examination;  perturbation,  disturbance  of 
the  thoughts  ;  deliberation,  the  state  of  being  consulted 
upon. 

Agitator,  5j^-tit&r,  5.  521.  He  who  manages 
affairs. 

Aglet,  ig-l^t,  a.  A  tag  of  a  point  carved  into  some 
representation  of  an  animal ;  the  pendants  at  the  ends 
of  the  chives  of  flowers. 

AgMINAL,  ig^mi-nil,  adj.    Belonging  to  a  troop. 

Agnail,  ig-nile,  «.    A  whitlow. 

Agnation,  Jg-na-sh&n,  s.  Descent  from  the  same 
father,  in  a  direct  male  line. 

AgnITION,  ig-nlsh'&n,  *.    Acknowledgment 

To  Agnize,  ig-nlze/  t>.  a.  To  acknowledge ;  to 
own. 

Agnomination,  ig-n5m-tnA-niish6n,  «.    Allu- 
sion of  one  word  to  another. 
Agnus  Castds,  Igin&s-cisit&s,  s.    The  chaste 

tree. 
Ago,  ^-gt>i  adv.    Past,  as,  long  ago ;  that  is,  long  time 

has  passed  since. 
Agog,  3-gig,'  adv.    In  a  state  of  desire. 
Agoing,  1-gA-lng,  part.  adj.  410.    In  action. 
AgONE,  i-g5n,'  adv.    Ago,  past 
AgONISM,   ig-6-nlzm,   *.   548.     Contention   for  a 

prize. 
AgONISTES,  Sg-i-nlsitiz,  t.    A  prize-fighter,  one 

that  contends  at  a  public  solemnity  for  a  prize. 
To  Agonize,  Sg^nlze,  v.  n.    To  be  in  excessive 

pain. 
Agony,  igi6-n^,  s.  548.     Tte  pangs  of  death;  any 

violent  pain  of  body  or  mind. 
AgOOD,  i-g&d,'  adv.    In  earnest 
To  Agrace,  i-grace,'  v.  a.    To  grant  favours  to. 
Agrarian,  i-gra-r^in,  adj.    Relating  to  fieUi  or 

grounds. 
To  Agrease,  l-gr5ze,'  v.  a.    To  daub,  to  grease. 
To    Agree,   i-gr^<^'  v.  n.    To  be  in  concord ;    to 

yield  to ;  to  settle  terms  by  stipulation  ;  to  settle  a  price 

between  buyer  and  seller;  to  be  of  the  same  mind  01 

opinion  ;  to  suit  with. 

Agreeable,  i-gri^-i-bl,  a(^.    Suitable  to,  con.<ist- 

cnt  with ;  plea-sing. 
AgREEABLENKSS,  i-grid'J-bl-n5s9,  S.     Consisten- 
cy with,  suitableness  to ;  the  quality  of  pleasing. 
Agreeably,  J-gr^^ii-bli,  adv.    Consistently  with 

in  a  manner  suitable  to. 
Agreed,  l-gr6id,'  part.  adj.    Settled  by  consent 
Agreeingness,  i-gr^(i-ing-niss,  $.     Consistence, 

suitablenos.'^ 
Agreement,    i-gr^i^mint,   «.      Concord  ;  resem- 

blance  of  one  thing  to  another;  compact,  bargain. 
Agrestic,  4-gr^s-tlk,  a(^.    (From  the  Latin  agres- 

tis.)    Belonging  to  the  field,  rude,  unpolished. 
Agricultural,  ig-rA-c&l-tshi-ril,ar(;.    Relating 

to  agriculture. 

Agriculture  Jg-rd-cfil-tshfare,  $.  4C2.  Tillage 
husbandry. 
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A-GRICULTURIST,  Ag-r^C&l-tshdi-rist,  J.    One  skill- 
ed in  the  art  of  cultivating  the  ground  ;  one  who  stu- 
dies agriculture  in  any  of  its  branches. 
Agrimony,  Jg-rA-m&n-n^,  j.  557.    The  name  of 

a  plant. 
Aground,  i-ground/  adv.  SIS.    Stranded, hinder- 

ed  by  the  ground  from  passing  farther ;  hindered  in  t!ic 

progress  of  affairs. 
Ague,  a-giie,  j.  335.    An  intermitting  fever,  wit 

cold  fits  succeeded  by  hot. 
AgUED,  a-gil-^d,  adj.  362.  359.     Struck  with  tht 

ague,  shivering. 
Ague-fit,  a-gie-f  it,  s.    The  paroxysm  of  the  ague. 
Ague  trek,  k-ghe-trii,  s.    Sa&jafras. 
Aguish,  a-gi-ish,  a^;'.    Having  the  qualities  of  an 

ague.  ,,    ,  ,         , 

AguishnESS,   a-ga4sh-ness,  s.    The  quality  of  re- 

sembling  an  ague. 
Ah   h,  interj.    A  word  noting  sometimes  dislike  and 

censure ;  most  frequently,  compassion  and  complaint,  j 
Aha!     Aha!    J-hi/  mterj,     A   word    intimating 

triumph  and  contempt.  j 

Ahead,  i-h^d^  adv.    Further  onward  than  another. 
Aheight,  ^lilte.'  adv.    Aloft,  on  high.  ( 

To  Aid,  ade,   v.  a.   202.    To  help,  to  support,  to  i 

succour.  1 

.Aid,  ade,  l.    Help,  support ;   in  law,  a  subsidy.  I 

AidanCE,  ade-inse,  s.    Help,  support 
Aidant,  ade-int,  adj.    Helping,  helpful.  j 

Aid- DE-CAMP,  ade-dd-kawng,'  s.     An  officer  who 

attends  the  general  that  has  the  chief  command  of  the! 

ariny,  to  carrj-  his  orders  to  the  inferior  officers. 

{t5"  1  his  word,  like  most  other  military  terms  from  the 
French,  Is  universally  adopted,  but  the  polite  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  nasal  vowel  in  the  last  syllable  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained by  a  mere  Englishman — See  Encore. 
Aider,  adei&r,  s.  A  helper,  an  ally. 
Aidless,  ade^l^ss,  ac(j.  Helpless,  unsupported 
AlGRE,    i-gir,   s.     Tl-.e  impetuous    Bowing  of  the 

sea. 
To  Ail,  ale,  v.  a.    To  pain,  to  trouble,  to  give  pain ; 

to  af.ect  in  any  manner. 
Ail,  ile,  5.  202.     a  disease. 
Ailmemt,  ale-rafct,  s.    Pain,  disease. 
AttlKG,  k\e'-\ng,  part.  adj.    Sickly. 
To  Aim,  ame,  v.  a,  202.    To  endeavour  to  strike  with 

a  missile  weapon ;  to  point  the  view,  or  direct  the  step: 

towards  any  thing;  to  endeavour  to  reach  or  obL-iin  ;  tc 

guess. 
Aim,   ame,   t.      The  direction  of  a  missile  weapon 

the  point  to  which  the  thing  thrown  is  directed;  an  in 

tention,  a  design  ;    the  object  of  a  design  ;  conjecture, 

guess. 
Am,    are,  s.   202.     The  element  encompassing  the 

earth ;  a  gentle  gale ;  music,  whether  light  or  serious ; 

the  mien,  or  manner,  of  the  person  ;  an  affected  or  la 

boured  manner  of  gesture ;  appearance. 
To  Am,  Are,  v.  a.    To  expose  to  the  air ;  to  take  the 

air ;  to  warm  by  the  fire. 
AlRBLADDEB,    areiblid-d5r,    a,     a   bladder  filled 

with  air. 
AlRBUiLT,  areibllt,  a^.    Built  In  the  air. 
AlR-DUAWN,  areidrawn,  adj.    Painted  in  air. 
AlRER,  are-ur,  s.  98.    He  that  exposes  to  the  air. 
AmGUN,   are-giu,  s.     A  gun  charged  with  air  in- 

stead  of  powder. 
Airhole,  are-hA!e,  t.    A  hole  to  admit  air. 
Airiness,  areid-n^ss,  $.   Exposure  to  the  air ;  light. 

ness,  gayety,  levity. 
Airing,  are'lng,  *.  410.    A  short  jaunt. 
AmLESS,   are-l§ss,  ac^.      Without  communication 

with  the  free  air. 
AlKLlNG,  are-llng,  j.  410.    A  young  gay  person. 
AraPUMP,  ireipAmp,  s,     A  machine  by  means  of 
which  the  air  is  e.'shausted  out  of  proper  vessels. 


AiRSHAFT,  are-shift,  s.    A  pasiage  for  the  air  into 
mines. 


Airy,   kre'-4,  adj.    Composed  of  air ;   relating  to  the 
air;  high  in  air;  light  as  air,  unsubstantial;  without 
reality,  vain,  tiifiiiig  ;  gay,  sprightly,  full  of  mirth, 
lively,  light  of  hcsi  t. 
Aisle,  lie,  *.  207.    The  walk  in  a  church. 

Ait,  ate,  s.  202.     A  small  island  in  a  river. 

To  Ake,  ake,  v.  n.  335.    To  feel  a  lasting  pain. 

Aki.v,  J-k!n,'  adj.    Related  to,  allied  to  by  blood. 

Alabaster,  ^l-k-bks-ihr,  s.  98.  a  kind  of  soft 
marble,  easier  to  cut,  and  less  durable,  than  the  other 
kinds. 

-Alabastee,  kl-^hks-thr,  adj.  41 S.  Made  of  ala- 
ba.ster. 

Alack,  i-lJk/  interj.  Alas,  an  expression  of  sor. 
row. 

AlackadaY,  i-likij-da/  interj.  A  word  noting 
sorrow  and  melancholy. 

.'iLACaiOUSLY,  lr\kk-ri-h.%-\i,  adv.  CheerfuUy 
without  dejection. 

Alacrity,  J-likikrii-t^,  s.  511.  CheerfUtoess, 
sprightliness,  gayety. 

AlamODE,  ^1-i-mAde^  adv.  According  to  the  fa- 
shion. 

Aland,  i-llnd,'  adv.    At  land,  landed. 

Alarm,  i-lSrm/  s.  A  cry  by  which  men  are  sum- 
moned to  their  arms;  notice  of  any  danger  approach 
ing;  a  species  of  clock ;  any  tumult  or  disturbance. 

To  .Alarm,  S-llrm^  v.  a.  To  call  to  arms  ;  to  sur- 
jirise  with  the  apprehension  of  any  danger;  to  disturb. 

AtAaMBELL,  4-l^rmib^l!,  >,  The  beU  that  is  rung 
to  give  the  alarm. 

AlahmING,  i-larim1ng,  part,  adj.  Terrifying, 
awakening,  surprising. 

ALAHMPOST,  i-lJrmipAst,  s.  The  post  appointed 
to  each  body  of  men  to  appear  at. 

.■\LjVS,  i-!3.ss/  interj.  A  word  expressing  lamentr.- 
tion ;  a  word  of  pity. 

Alate,  4-late^  adv.    Lately. 

Alb,  Alb,  i,    A  surplice. 

Albeit,  4!-b^-5t,  adv.  84.  Although,  notwith- 
standing. 

AlbugineOUS,  &I-b6-jliii^-&s,  ac^.  ResembUng  an 
albugo. 

Albugo,  Jl  bi-gA,  s.  84.  A  disease  in  the  eye, 
by  which  the  cornea  contracts  a  whiteness. 

Album,  il-bftm,  t.  (Lat.)  a  white  paper  book  in 
which  to  insert  autographs,  &e. 

AlcaHEST,  il-k^h&t,  #.  84.  An  universal  dis- 
Boivent. 

AlcaU),  3.1-cade,'  t.  84.  The  government  of  a  cas- 
tle ;  in  Spain,  the  judge  of  a  city. 

Alcanna,  k\-kkn'-\\k,  t.  84.  An  Egyptian  plani 
used  in  dying. 

AlchymiCAL,  il-k'imime-kil,  adj.  Relating  it, 
alehymy. 

AlchymicaLLY,  i!-k!mimd-ki!-l^,  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  au  alchymist. 

Ai.CHYMIST,  il-k^-mist,  s.  84.  One  who  pursues 
or  professes  the  science  of  alehymy. 

AtxTHYMY,  il'k^-m^,  s.  84.  The  more  subUme  chy. 
mistry,  which  proposes  the  transmutation  of  metals; 
a  kind  of  mixed  metal  used  for  spoons. 

.VlcOHOL,  &l-ki.h51,  *.  84.  A  high  recUfled  spi- 
rit of  wine. 

.\lcoholization,  SKkA-hil-A-zaishin,  s.  The 
act  of  alcoholizing  or  rectifying  spirits. 

To  Alcoholize,  il'kA-hi  llze,  v.  a.   To  rectifj 

'spirits  till  thev  are  wholly  dcphlegmatcd. 
.Alcoran,  ilik6-rin,  .?.  84.    The  book  of  the  Ma- 

hometan  precepts,  and  credenda;  now  more  properly 

called  the  Koran. 
Alcove,  S.l-k6ve/  *.    A  recess,  or  part  of  a  chamber, 

separated  by  an  estrade  In  which  is  placed  a  bed  of 

state. 
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•»*  659.  rite  73,  Or  77,  fMl  83,  m  81— m6  93,  mJt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— r(S  162,  mire  164, 

Alder,  dl-d&r,  ».  84.  a  tree  haring  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  the  hazel. 

Alderman,  alidir-min,  s.  The  same  as  senator,  a 
governor  or  magistrate. 

AlderMANLY,  il-d6r-mln-li,  adv.  lake  an  al- 
derman. 

AuJERN,  alid&rn,  adj.  84.  555.    Made  of  alder. 

Ale,  ale,  s.  a  liquor  made  by  infusing  malt  in  hot 
water,  and  then  fermenting  tlie  liquor. 

.■\LEBEIIRY,  aleib^r-r^,  t.  A  bererage  made  by 
boiling  ale  with  spice  and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread. 

Alebrewer,  aleibr&6-&r,  *.  One  that  professes  to 
brew  ale. 

ALECONNER,  Aleik5n-n&r,  t.  An  officer  in  the  ci- 
ly  of  London  to  inspect  the  measures  of  public  houses, 

ALECOST,  ale'k6st,  *.     An  herb. 

Ai.ECTRYOMANCY,  4-!^c-tr^-min-s^,  t.  519. 
Divination  by  a  cock. 

Alegar,  il-ii-g&r,  ».  98.  418.     Sour  ale. 

A-LEHOOF,  ale-h66f,  *.     Ground  iry. 

Alehouse,  ale-b3&se,  *.    a  tippling-house. 

Alehousekeeper,  ileihS&se-k^p&r,  4.  He  that 
keeps  ale  publicly  to  sell. 

ALEKNIGHT,  ileinlte,  *.  A  pot  companion,  a  tip- 
pler.   Obsolete. 

AleMBICK,  i-llm-blk,  j.  A  ressel  used  in  distil- 
ling. 

AlengTH,  A-lSngM,'  adv.     At  i\ill  length. 

Alert,  i-l^rt,'  ai^.  Watchful,  TigiUnt ;  brisk,  pert, 
petulant. 

Alertness,  i-l^rtin3ss,  $.  tbe  quality  of  being  a- 
lert,  pcrtness. 

AL£\rASHED,  ale-vr&sht,  at^j.  359.    Soaked  in  ale. 

Al£WIF£,  ale-wife,  t.  A  woman  that  keeps  on  ale- 
house. 

Alexanders,  Al-l^gt-lnU&rz,  $,    He  name  d  a 

plant. 
Aluxander's  foot,  iWigz-in-d&ri-f&t,  *.  478. 

The  name  of  an  herb. 
ALE.'iANDRINE,    il-l^gZ-inidflll,  s.   1 50.    A  kind 

of  \erse  borrowed  from  the  French,  first  used  in  a  poem 

callixl  Alexander.     This  verse  consist*  of  twelve  syl- 
lables. 
Alexipharmick,   i-!^k-s^f4r-mik,  adj.       That 

which  drives  away  poison,  antidotal. 
Ale:ut£RICAL,  a-l^k-s^-t^r-rd-kai,  509.  1      ,. 
AleXITERICK,  i-l^k-sd-t6rirlk,  J    °'^' 

Th;it  which  drives  away  poison. 
.Algates,  al-gates,  adv.    On  any  terms;  although. 

Obsolete. 
Algebra,  Mij^-bri,  <.  84,    A  peculiar  kind  of 

arithmetic. 

.'Algebraical,  il-j^-brai^kal,  7     ,.     „ 
Algebraick.  il-j^-brWk,         S     •^'    ''^'^'"'«'° 

algebra. 
Algebraist,  &l-j^bra-ist,  *.    a  person  that  un^- 

stands  or  practises  the  science  of  algebra. 
Algid,  il-jui,  adj.  84.     Cold,  chiU. 

Algidity,  il-jld-d^td,  ».  511.    Chiiness,  cold. 

AlgifiC,  il-jif-f  ik,  a(lj.  509.     That  which  produces 

cold. 
AlgOR,  Aligor,  s.  418.     Extreme  cold,  chilnc.fn. 

IS^  The  0  in  the  last  syllabic  of  this  word  escapt's  bclni{ 
pronounced  like  u  from  its  being  Latin,  and  seldom  used. 

Algorism,  ll-g6-rlzm,  557.  \ 
Algorith.m,  41igA-rb/jm,      ) 

uscil  to  imply  the  science  of  numbers. 
AL1.AS,    ai-lii  as,   adv.     A  Latin  word,  signifying  o- 

thciwise. 
Alibi,  il-ll-bl,  *.    (Lat.)    Easewhere. 
Alible,  ilnJ-bl,  adj.   40.5.     Nutritive,  nourishing. 
Alien,  ileiy^n,  adj.    505.     Foreign,  or  not  of  the 

same  family  or  land  ;  estranged  from,  not  allied  to. 
^LIEN,  ale-y^n,  *.   113,  283.     A  foreigner,  not  a 
IG 
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denison,  a  stranger  ;  in  law,  an  alien  is  one  bom  in  a 
strange  country,  and  never  enfranchised. 
Alienable,  ale-y^n-A-bl,  adj,    Thu  of  which  the 

property  may  be  transferred. 
To  Alienate,  ale-y^n-Ate,   v.  a.    To  transfer  the 

property  of  any  thing  to  another ,    to  witlidraw  tht 

heart  or  affections. 

}^^  There  is  a  strong  propensity  in  undisciplined  spca 
kers  to  pronounce  this  word  with  the  accent  on  c  in  tlic 
penultimate;  but  this  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided, 
as  all  the  compounds  of  afiejt  have  invariably  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable.  Hut  whether  the  a  in  this  syllable 
be  long  or  short,  is  a  disjiute  among  our  best  orthoepists. 
Mr.  I'erry,  Mr.  Buchanan,  W.  .Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
and  Mr.Klphinstone,  join  it  with  the  consonant,  and  mahe 
it  short;  but  Mr.  Sheridan  separates  it  from  the  i,  and 
makes  it  long  and  slender :  and  though  Mr.  p2lptiinstone'« 
opinion  has  great  weight  with  me,  yet  1  here  join  with 
Mr.  Sheridan  agains'  them  all;  not  only  because  I  judge 
his  pronunciation  of  this  word  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
best  usage,  but  because  it  is  agreeable  to  an  evident  rule 
which  lengthens  every  vowel  with  the  accent  on  it,  except 
i  ivhen  followed  by  a  single  consonant  and  a  diphthong. 
See  Principles,  No.  505,  554. 


Alienate,  ale-y5n-ate,  adj.  Withdrawn  from, 
stranger  to. 

Alienation,  ale-y^n-a-shfin,  s.  The  act  of  trans- 
ferring property  ;  the  state  of  being  alienated ;  cliangc 
of  affection. 

To  Alight,  &-llte,'  i;.  a.  To  come  down  ;  to  fall 
upon. 

Alike,  ^llke^  adv.  With  resemblance,  in  the  same 
manner. 

Aliment,  ^l-l^-m^nt,  t.  Nourishment,  nutriment, 
food. 

AumknTAL,  il-li-m^nitil,  adj.  That  which  has 
the  quality  of  aliment,  that  which  nourishes. 

.Vluikntakinkss,  il-l^-m^n-ti-rd-n&s,  t.  The 
quality  of  being  alimentary. 

AUMENTARY,  il-l^m^n-tl-r^,  adj.  That  which 
belongs  to  aliment,  or  has  the  power  of  nourishing. 

Alimentation,  &l-l^-raSn-ta^h&n,  s.  The  qua. 
lity  of  nourishing. 

Alimonious,  il-l4-mAini-&s,  atfj.  That  which 
nourshcs. 

Alimony,  il-l^-m&n-n^,  s.  556.  Legal  proper, 
tion  of  the  husband's  estate,  which,  by  the  sentence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  is  allowed  to  the  wife,  upon  the 
.iccount  of  separation. — See  Domestic. 

Aliquant,  AlM^qwAnt,  adj.  ParU  of  a  number, 
which  will  never  make  up  the  number  exactly ;  as,  3 
is  an  aliquant  of  10,  thrice  three  being  9,  four  times  3 
making  12. 

Aliquot,  il-li-qw6t,  adj.  Aliquot  parts  of  any 
number  or  quantity,  such  as  will  exactly  measure  it 
without  any  remainder :  as,  5  is  an  aliquot  part  of  12. 

Alish,  ale-ish,  adj.     Resembling  ale. 

Alive,  i-live,'  adj.  In  tlie  state  of  life;  not  dead  ; 
unextinguished,  undestroyed.  active  ;  cheerful,  spright- 
ly :  i>  is  used  to  add  emphasis;  as,  the  best  man  alive. 

Alkahest,  Miki-hSst,  s.  84.  An  universal  dis- 
solvent, a  liquor. 

Alkalescent,  Sl-ki-l^sisint,  aifj.    That  which 

has  a  tendency  to  the  properties  of  an  alkali. 
Alkali,    3.1-ki-lt^,    s.    84.     Any  substance,  which, 

when  mingled  with  acid,  produces  fermentation. 
Alkaline,  ^l-k^-lln,  adj.  150.    That  which  has 

the  qualities  of  alkali. 

To  AlkaLIZATE,  il-kllili-zate,  e.  o.    To  make 

alkaline. 
AlkalizaTE,  11-kalilA-zate,  adj.    That  which  has 

the  qualities  of  alkali. 
AlkaLIZATION,  il-ki-ld-za-sliin,  u    The  act  ol 

alkalizating. 
AlkanET,  il-k.\-n^t,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant. 
Alkekkngi,   dl-ki-k5nij^,  «.    Tl  e  winter  cherry, 

a  genus  of  plants. 
Alkermes,  il-k^i-miz,  *.    A  confection  whereof 

the  Kermes  harries  are  tlie  basis. 


ALL  ALi. 

n6r  167,  nftt  163— tibe  171,  tib  172,  bill  173— Ail  299— pAAnd  313— «Am  466-^ifl  469. 

AllkviaTION,  Jl-l^-v^-iislifin,  *.  "Pie  art  of  mak- 
ing lighi ;  Uiat  by  which  any  pain  U  eased,  or  fault  ex- 
tenuated. 

Alley,  iV-\i,  t.  270. 


All,  all,  a((;.  77.  Tlie  whole  number,  every  one  ; 
the  whiile  quantity,  every  part. 

All,  all,  *.    The  whole;  every  thing. 

AlI.,  all,  adv.  Quite,  completely;  altc^ther,  whol- 
ly. 

All-bearing,  all-bairlng,  adj.    Omniparous. 

All-cheering,  all-tsh^Mng,  a(^.    That  which 

gives  gayety  to  all. 
ALL-CONQtTERiNG,  &ll-k&nkik&r-1ng,  adj.  334. 

Subduing  erery  thin". 
All-devouring,  all  d^-vour-lng,  adj.     Eating 

up  every  thing. 
All-fours,    all-f6rz,'   «.      a  low  game   st  cards, 
played  by  two. 

All-hail,  Sll-balc,'  *.    au  health 

All-HALLOWN,  Sll-hil-l&n,  t.  The  time  about  All- 
saints  day. 

AlL-HALLOWTIDE,  Sll-hililA-llde,  s.  The  term 
near  All-saints,  or  the  first  of  November. 

All-heal,  ill-h^le,  *.     A  species  of  iron.worU 

All-judging,  all-jfid-jlng,  adj.  That  which  has 
the  sovereign  right  of  judgment. 

AlL-KNOWING,  &ll-n6iing,  aifj.  Omniscient,  all- 
wise. 

All-seeing,  filUs^^-lng,  adj.  That  beholds  every 
thing. 

All  Souls  Day,  ill-s61z-da,'  *.     The  day  on 

which  supplications  are  made  for  all  souls  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  second  of  November. 
Al.L-SUFnCIENT,   All-sfif-f5shi^nt,  adj.    Sufficient 
to  any  thing. 

All- WISE,  all-wlze/  adj.  Possest  of  infinite  wis- 
dom. 

To  Allay,  il-la,'  p.  a.  To  mix  one  metal  with  ano- 
tlier,  to  make  it  fitter  for  coinage ;  to  join  any  thing  to 
another,  so  as  to  abate  its  qualities  j  to  quiet,  to  pacify, 
lo  repress. 

Allay,  ii-la,'  S.  329.  The  metal  of  a  baser  kind 
mixed  in  coins,  to  harden  them,  that  thev  may  wear  less ; 
any  thing  which,  being  added,  abates  tne  predominant 
qualities  of  that  with  which  it  is  niingle<l. 

Allayer,  Al-la-ur,  s.  The  person  or  thing  which 
has  the  power  or  quality  of  allaying. 

.AlLAYMENT,  il-la-m^nt,  t.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  allaying. 

Allegation,  ll-I^-gaisb&n,  *.  Affirmation,  de- 
claration ;  the  thing  alleged  or  affirmed ;  an  excuse,  a 
plea. 

To  Allege,  il-l^dje,'  v.  a.  To  affirm,  to  decUre, 
to  maintain  j  to  plead  as  an  excuse  or  argument. 

AllegEABLE,  il-l^djeii-bl,  adj.  That  may  be  al- 
leged. 

Allegewent,  Jl-I5djeiment,  s.  The  same  with 
allegation. 

AllegER,  Sl-ledjei&r,  *.    He  that  allege*. 

Allegiance,  il-l^-jinse,  s.    The  duty  of  suoject^ 

to  the  government. 

AllegianT,  Sl-l*^-jint,  adj.  Loyal,  conformable 
to  the  duty  of  allegiance. 

AlLEGOKICK,  il-ld*girirlk,  a(^.  Not  real,  not  U- 
teral. 

Allegorical,  Jl-l^-g&r-re-kil,  adj.  in  the  form 
of  an  allegory,  not  hteral. 

AlLEGORICALLY,  il-l^-g6rird-kil-I^,  adv.  After 
an  allegorical  manner. 

To  Allegorize,  il-ld-gi-rlze,  v.  a.  To  turn  into 
allegory,  to  form  an  allegory. 

Allegory,  dl-l^-g5r-r^,  t.  557.  A  figurative  dls- 
course,  in  which  something  is  intended  that  is  nut  con- 
tained in  the  words  literally  taken. 

Allegro,  il-leigrA,  s.  A  word  denoting  in  music 
a  sprightly  motion.  It  originally  means  gav,  as  in  Mil- 
ton. 

AllelUJAH,  k\-\i~lh-yi,  t.    A  word  of  spiritual  ex- 

uiution ;  Praise  God. 
To  Alleviate,  il-l^iv^atc,  t>.  a.  91.    To  make 

light,  to  eve,  to  soften. 


A  walk  in  a  garden  ;  a  pat. 

sage  in  towns,  narrower  than  a  street.  I 

Alliance,   41-H-4n»e,  «.    The  stata  of  connexitm  ' 

withanotherby  confederacy,  a  league;  relation  by  mar-  ; 

riage ;  relation  by  any  A>rm  of  kindred  ;  the  persons  al-  i 

lied  to  each  other.  j 
.\LLICIENCY,  il-lUhij5n-si,  «.  113.    The  power  o< 

attracting.  j 

To  Alugatb,   k\-\i-gkte,  v.  a.    91.    To  tie  one  j 

thing  to  another.  | 

.^LLIGA'rtON,   11-li-gi-sbftn,  J.    ITie  act  of  tying  j 

together;  the  arithmetical  rule  that  teaches  to  adjust  [ 

the  price  of  compounds,  formed  of  several  ingredient*  f 

of  different  value. 

Alligator,  ll-li-gi-t&r,  ».  521.    The  crocodile. 

This  name  is  chiefly  used  for  the  crocodile  of  Americ;j. 

AllisiON,  ll-lllh'&n,  s.  The  act  of  itriking  one 
thing  against  another. 

Alliteration,  il-llt-ir-iishin,  s.  The  begin- 
ning two  or  more  words  with  the  same  letter,  to  givo 
them  a  sort  of  rhyming  consonance  somewhat  similar  to 
the  tennination  of  the  adjective  and  subttantive  in  La- 
tiu  ;  and  u»ed  by  the  best  writers. 

*'  The  bookftal  blockhead,  ignorantW  raad, 

**  With  loadj  of  iMtmed  liuiiber  In  his  bead.* — Pope. 

Allocation,  il-lA-kiish&n, «.    The  act  of  putting 

one  thing  to  another;  the  admission  of  an  article  in 
reckoning,  and  addition  of  it  to  the  account. 

Allocution,  AI-l6-k6'sb&n,  $.   The  act  of  speak. 

iiig  to  another. 
Allodial,  il-liidi-il,  a<ff.    Not  feudal,  indepcn. 

ilcnt. 
Allodium,  iUli^l^-ftm,  «.    Possession  held  in  aU 

solute  independence,  without  any  acknowledgment  of 

a  lord  paramount.     There  are  no  allodial  lands  in  Eng. 

land. 
AllONGB,  il-l&ndje/ «.  165.     A  pass  or  thrust  with 

a  rapier. 
3'a  AllOO,  il-156,'  t;.  a, 
Alloquy,  il-16-kwi,  s. 

other. 

To  Allot,  k]-]!>t{  v.  c 

giant;  to  distribute,  to  give  each  his  share. 

Allotment,  il-l6i-mint,  t.    The  part,  the  share 

Allottery,  Sl-lSi-t&r-i^,  s.  555.  That  which  i« 
grantei  to  any  m  a  distribution. 

To  Allow,  il-ldu,'  v.  a.  To  admit ;  to  grant,  to 
yield  ;  to  permit ;  to  give  to ;  to  pay  to ;  to  make  a- 
batement. 

Allowable,  il-louiJ-bl,  adj.  That  which  may 
be  admitted  without  contradiction,  lawful,  not  for- 
bidden. 

Allow aBLENESS,  il-  lou-i-bl-ness,  s.  Lawfulness, 
exemption  from  prohibition. 

Allowance,  il-loi-anse,  #.  sanction,  licence  ;  per- 
mission ;  an  appointment  for  any  use,  abatement  from 
the  strict  rigour;  a  sura  granted  weekly,  or  yearly,  a? 
a  stipend. 

Alloy,  il-lo^,'  s.  329.  Baser  metal  mixwl  in  coin- 
age;  alxitcment,  diminution. 

To  Allude,  ii-lidf/t;.  n.  To  have  some  refcrcice 
to  a  thing,  without  the  direct  mention. 

Allu.MINOR,  k\-\ii'-mi-nhr,  s.  One  who  colours  of 
paints  u])on  paper  or  parchment. 

To  ALU'RE,  il-lire,'  V.  a     To  entice  to  any  thing 

Allurf.JIENT,  il-lure-m5nt,  l.  Enticement,  temp- 
tation. 

Allurer,  i.\-lti-rhr,  s.  98.    Enticer,  inveigler. 

Alluringly,  Al-lu-rlng-1^,  adv.  In  an  alluring 
inanntr,  enticingly. 

AllurinGNESS,  ll-16rilng-n^s,  s.  Enticement, 
tcmptaticn  by  proposing  pleasure. 

Allusion,  k\-lti-zhhn,  s.    A  hint,  an  implication. 

Allusive,  il-lil-siv,  adj.  158.  428.  Hinting  at 
something. 


To  set  on,  to  incite. 
The  act  of  speaking  to  an- 

To  distribute  by  lot ;   tc 


ALO 


ALT 


».*  659.  Fite  73,  fir  77,  IMl  83,  fit  81— m6  93,  n.U  95— pine  105,  pin  107— ii6  162,in6ve  164, 


Allusively,  Jl-lfi-slv-li,  adv.    In  an  allusive  man 
The  quality  of  be 


ALLUsrvENESS,  ll-lfi-slv-nSs,  s 

ing  allusive. 
Alluvion,    il-16-v^-&n,    s.     The  carrying  of  any 
tiling  to  something  else  by  the  motion  of  the  water ; 
the  thing  carried  by  water. 
To  Ally,  Sl-ll,'  v.  a.    To  unite  by  kindred,  friend- 
ship, or  coofederacy ;  to  make  a  relation  between  two 
tilings. 
Ally,  il-ll,'  S.     One  united  to  some  other  by  mar- 
riage, friendship,  or  confederaev.— Sec  Swvey. 
fry-  A  few  years  ago  there  was  an  affectation  of  pro- 
uouncint'  this  word,  \vhen  a  noun,  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  svllablo ;  and  this  had  an  appearance  of  precision 
from  the  general  custom  of  accenting  nouns  in  this  man- 
Dcr.  when  the  same  word,  as  a  verb,  had  the  accent  on  the 
last   492 :  but  a  closer  ins^iection  into  the  analogies  of  the 
lani^iKige  shewed  this  pronunciation  to  be  improper,  as  it 
interfered  with  an  universal  rule,  w!iich  was,  to  pronounce 
the  V  like  e  in  a  final  unaccented  syUable.     But  whatever 
was  the  reason  of  this  novelty,  it  now  seems  to  have  sut>- 
5idod  :  and  this  word  is  now  generally  pronounced  wit.i 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  it  is  uniformly  mark- 
by  all  the  Orthoepists  in  our  language. 
AlmaCANTER,  ai-mi-kAnitdr,  s.    A  circle  drawn 

parallel  to  the  horizon. 
Almacanter's  Statf,  il-ina-kiiiitCirz-stai,'  s. 
An  instrument  used  to  take  observations  of  the  sun.  a- 
bout  the  time  of  its  rising  and  setting. 
ALAIANACK,  al^mi-nik,  t.  84.     A  calendar 
ALMANDlNE,il-m2n-dlne,».  149.    A  ruby,  coarser 

and  Ughter  than  the  oriental. 
Almightiness,  ll-ml-t^-nte,  «.    Omnipotence,  one 
of  the  attributes  of  God. 

Almighty,  Sl-ml^td,  adj.  84.  406.   Of  unlimited 

power,  omnipotent. 
Almond,  iim&nd,  ».  401.    The  nut  of  the  almond 

tree. 
Almond  Trek,  J-m&nd-tree,  *.   it  has  leaves  and 

flo-vers  very  like  thc5se  of  the  i>cach  tree.  i 

Almonds,   S^mfindz,   s.     The  two  glands  of  the 

throat ;  the  tonsils. 
Almoner,    &l-ni&n-&r,    «.    84.      The  officer  of  a  1 

prince,  employed  in  the  distribution  of  charity. 
Almonry,  kV-mim-r^,  S.    The  place  wlierc  alms  are 

distributed. 
Almost,  alimist,  adv.  84.    Nearly,  weU  nigh. 
Alms,  Smz,  ».   403.    What  is  given  in  reUef  of  the 

poor. 
AlMSBASKET,  &ni2£.bis-klt,  j.    Tlie  basket  in  which 

provkions  are  put  to  be  given  away. 
ALMSDEED,  imz-d^id,  5.     A  charitable  gift. 
AlmsgivkR,   imziglv-&r,   s.    He   that  supiiorta  o- 

thers  by  his  charity. 

Almshouse,  imzilifiuse,  t.    An  hospital  for  tiic 

poor. 

Almsman,  imz-m&n,  i.  A  man  who  Uves  uiKJn 
alms. 

AlMUG-TBEE,  LV-mhg-tt&i,  J.  A  tree  mentioned 
in  scripture. 

AlnagER,  ilini-j6r,  s.  88.  A  measurer  by  the 
ell ;  a  sworn  olliccr,  whose  business  formerly  wa>-  to  in- 
spect the  assize  of  woollen  cloth. 

Alnage,  il-n4je,  t.  90.     Ell  measure. 

A  LNIGHT,  &!-nlte,  t.  Alnight  is  a  great  cake  of  wax, 
with  the  wick  in  the  midst. 

Aloes,  i!-Aze,  S.  A  precious  wood  used  In  the  east 
for  perfumes,  of  which  the  best  sort  is  of  higher  price 
than  gold ;  a  tree  which  grows  in  hot  countries;  a  nu^ 
diciniil  Juice  extracted  from  the  common  aloes  trees. 


AloeticaL,  il-6-§t-(i-kai,  adj.    ConsisUng  chiefl) 

of  aloes. 
Aloft,  i-16ft,'  adv.    On  high,  in  the  air. 
Aloft,  i-lSft,'  prep.     Above. 
AlOGY,  2ll' A-j^,  S.    Unreasonableness  ;  absurdity. 
Alone,  JUldne,' adj.  545.    Single ;  without  company, 

solitary. 
Along,  i-16ng,'  adv.    At  length  ;  through  any  space 

measured  lengthwise;  forward,  onward;  in  company 


Aloof,  4-l66f/  adv.    At  a  distance. 
Aloud,  J-l5ud/  adv.    Loudly,  with  a  great  noise. 
Alow,  i-lA.'  adv.     In  a  low  place,  not  aloft. 
Alpha,  il-fl,  *.  84.  545.    The  first  letter  In  the 
Greek  alphabet,  answering  to  our  A ;  therefore  used  to 
signify  the  first. 
Alphabet,  il-fa-b5t,  t.    The  letters,  or  elemenU 

of  speech. 
Alphabetical,  ai-fa-bfititi-kil,  at^".    According 

to  the  series  of  letters. 
Alphabetically,  Jl-fa-b^t-t^kil-li,  adv.    Ac. 

cording  to  the  order  of  the  letters. 
Alpine,    il-pln,    a(0.    140.       Belonging    to    the 

Alps. 
Already,  kUrii'-d^,   adv.  84.      At  this  present 

time ;  before  the  present. 
Als,  ils,  adv.     Also. 
Also,  al-s6,   adv.   84.    In  the  same  manner,  like- 

wise. 
Altar,  ll-t&r,  s.   84.  98.    The  place  where  otter- 
ings  to  heaven  arc  laid ;  the  table  in  christian  churches 
where  the  communion  is  administered. 
Altarage,  al-t&r-aje,  i.  90.    An  emolument  from 

oblations  at  the  altar. 
AltaB-CLOTH,  al-t&r-clSth,  s.    The  cloth  thrown 

over  the  altar  in  churches. 
To  Alter,  al-t&r,  t;.  a.  418.    To  change,  to  make 

otherwise  tliair  it  is. 
To  Alter,  Jl'tfir,  i>.  n.    To  become  otlierwise  than 

it  was,  to  be  changed,  to  suflffer  change. 
Alterable,  al-iur-i-bl,  a^j.    That  may  be  altered 

or  changed. 
Alterableness,  al-t5r4-bl-n6ss,  s.   The  quality 

of  being  alterable. 
Alterably,  al-tftr-ii-bli,  adv.    In  such  a  manner 

as  may  be  altered. 
Alterant,  al-i&r-int,  a^.  555.    That  which  has 
the  power  of  producing  changes. 

Alteration,  4l-t6r-aishfin,  s.  The  act  of  alter- 
ing or  changing  ;  the  change  made. 

Altep.ATIVE,  al-t&r-i-tlv,  ac^.  Medicine*  caUed 
alterative,  arc  such  as  have  no  immediate  sensible  ope- 
ration, but  gradually  gain  unon  the  constitution. 

Altercation,  il-tfir-kaishin,  s.   84.    D 

con  tro  V  crsy  • 

lr>  The  first  syllable  of  this  word,  and  of  the  sixteen 
tliatfollow  it,  except  altliaugh,  are  subject  to  a  double 
pronunciation,  between  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  de- 
cide. 1  here  is  a  general  rule  in  the  language,  that  I,  fol- 
lowed by  another  consonant,  gives  the  preceding  a  its 
broad  sound,  as  in  salt.  This  rule  is  subject  to  several 
exceptions,  84  ;  and  if  we  take  in  tliesc  words  into  the  ex- 
centions,  there  is  some  doubt  of  the  exception's  becoming 
the  "cncral  rule.  But  the  a  in  nuestion  is  now  so  general- 
'  Iv  nnmounced,  as  in  the  first  syllable  o{  alley,  valley,  &c 
that  we  should  risk  the  Imputation  of  in.iccur.icv  to  M)und 
it  otherwise.  Mr.  .Sheridan,  Dr.  kcnrick,  and  Mr.  Scott, 
are  unifonnly  for  this  fourth  sound  of  a.  Mr- Pe'T> 
marks  all  with  the  same  sound,  except  altercate  and  alter- 
cation; and  W.  Johnston  has  only  tlie  words  a//«-ca<ior. 
and  alternative,   which  he  pronounces  with  the  third 

..     i_     _l_*„t„     »U..t     «ltic   e,-„nirl     r\f    n   WHS    thP  trU€ 

the 
I  in 
but 

'.vora  IS  pcrieciiy  L-aim,  aim  m  \.iiA\.  languii^^  '-^  r-^ ;-    ,  ttiere  seems  lo  oe  a  grossness  in  one  soimu,  anu  a  neai- 

pd  in  three  syllables ;  yet  as  we  have  the  singular  aloe  i  ,|p^  j,j  jijp  o,i,er,  which  has  so  decidedly  given  one  ol 

84.  98.     Acting  by  turw. 


Debate, 


pd  in  three  syllables;  yet  as  we  have  tne  smgui.ir  mae  i  ^^p^  j,j  j|,p  other,  which  1 
in  two  syllables,  we  ought  to  form  the  jilural  according  ;  jj^^.^^  ^^^  preference. 
'o  our  own  analogy,  and  pronounce  it  m  two  syllables  |   a.„.],,j^j^    il-t^rn,'  adj. 
'ikewisc — See  Antipodes.  '      ' 
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AMB 


n6r  167,  n6t  103— ti'ibe  171,  tub  172,  bull  173— ^U  299— pidnd  313— </Jn  466— xnis  469. 


AlternacY,  il-t^rini-s^,  s.  84.  Action  perform- 
ed by  tunis. 

Alternate,  il-t5r-iiate,  adj.  91.  Being  by  turns, 
reci  (irocal. 

To  Alternate,  il-t5rinate,  v.  a,  91.  Toper- 
form  alternately;  to  change  one  thing  for  another  reci- 
procally. 

Alternately,  i.\-tii'-nh\e-\i,  adv.   In  reciprocal 

succession. 

Alternateness,  Jl-t3rinate-n5s,  *.  The  quali- 
ty of  being  alternate. 

-Alternation,  il-tir-niishin,  s.  555.  The  re- 
dprocaJ  succession  of  things. 

Alternative,  M-t5rinLtiv,  *.  158.  The  choice 
given  of  two  things,  so  that  if  one  be  rejected,  theother 
must  be  taken. 

Alternatively,  il-tSrinJ-tlv-ld,  adv.  By  turns, 

reciprocally. 

AlternativenESS,  il-tSrini-tlv-n^s,  *.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  alternative. — See  Altercation. 

ALTERNITY,  il-terin^ti,  s.  98.  Keciprocal  suc- 
cession, vicissitude. 

Although,  uI-thA,'  ctwy.  84.    Notwithst-mding, 

however. 

ALTILOQUKNCE,  il-tll-lA-kw§nse,  S.  98.  Pompous 
language. 

Altuietry,  ai.t!mimd-tr^,  *.  518.  The  art  of 
taking  or  measuring  altitudes  or  heights. 

Altisonant,  il-tls-si-nint,  ac^.  518.  High 
sounding,  pompous  in  sound. 

Altitude,  il-td-tide,  *.  Height  of  place,  spac« 
measured  upward  ;  the  elevation  of  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  above  the  horizon ;  situation  with  regard  to  lower 
things;  height  of  excellence  ;  highest  point. 

Altogether,  4l-tA-g5thifir,  adv.  Completely, 
without  restriction,  without  exception. 

.\LUDEL,  lil-il-dil,  t,  Aludels  are  subliming  pots 
used  in  chemistry,  htted  into  one  another  without  lut- 
ing. 

Alum,  &l-l&in,  t.  A  kind  of  miners!  salt,  of  mn  »- 
cid  taste. 

Alum-stone,  ilil&m-stAne,  $.  \  stone  or  calx 
used  in  surgery'. 

Aluminous,  al-liimtnus,  adj.  Relating  to  olum, 
or  consisting  of  alum. 

Always,  Sl-waze,  adv.  84.  Perpetually,  through- 
out all  time ;  constantly,  without  variation. 

Am,  im.    The  first  person  of  the  verb  to  be. 

AmaBILITY,  im-a-blli^ti,  s.  511.  527.  Lorell- 
ness. 

Amadetto,  Im-a-d5tit6,  7       .     _,   . 

AmadOT,  imia.d6t,  503.  r"        "^        ^'^ 

Amain,  1-inine/  adv.  With  yehemence,  with  vi- 
gour. 

Amalgam,  i-miliglm,       1 

.^malgama,  L-maligd-mJ,  J 
of  metals  pr^wured  by  amalgamation. 

To  Amalgamate,  A-mil-gi-inate,  v.  a.   To  u- 

nite  metals  with  quicksilver. 
AmaLGAJIATION,  S-mil-gi-ma-shfin,  j.  84.  The 

act  or  practice  of  amalgamating  metals. — See  Alteration. 
AmandatiON,  im-Sn-daish&n,  s.  527.    Tlie  act 

of  sending  on  a  message. 
Amanuensis,   i-min-i-^nisls,  i.    A  person  who 

writes  what  another  dictates. 
Amaranth,  Smi4-rin/A,  j.    The  name  of  a  plant ; 

in  poetrj',  an  imaginary  flower  unfading. 
amaranthine,   im-L-rlin-thln,  adj.  150.     Con- 
sisting of  amaranths. 

J!^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce 
he  i  in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  short,  as  it  is  here 
larked. 

Amaritude,  ^mh'-Ti-ttde,  *.  81.    Bitterness. 
fo  Amass,  i-mis/  v,  a.     To  collect  together  into 

one  heap  or  mass ;  to  add  one  thing  to  another. 
\MA88MENT,  l-mSsim^nt,  s.     A  heap,  an  accumu- 

'ation. 


84.    The  mixture 


Jf5°  This  word  is  spelled  with  one  s  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
but  undoubtedly  ought  to  have  double  *  as  well  as  cess- 
ment, embossment,  and  embarrassment. 
Amateur,  im-i-tare/  s.    A  lover  of  any  particular 

art  or  science ;  not  a  professor. 

^^  As  this  is  a  French  word,  it  will  be  expected  that 
every  polite  speaker  should  give  the  last  syllable  the 
French  sound  ;  that  which  I  have  given,  though  not  tlie 
exact  pronunciation,  ai)proaches  nearest  to  it. 
AmaTORIAL,  im-S^lo-rc^-il,  adj.  Concerning  love. 
Amatory,  imiJ-t&r-r^,  adj.  512.  555.    Relating 

to  love. 
Amaurosis,  S.m-au-ro-s's,  s.  520.    A  dimness  of 

sight,  not  from  any  visible  defect  in  the  eye,  but  from 

some  distemperature  in  the  imier  parts,  occasioning  the 

representation  of  flics  and  dust  floating  before  the  eyes. 
To  Amaze,  S-maze,'  v.  a.    To  confuse  with  terror; 

to  put  into  confusion  with  wonder;  to  put  into  per- 
plexity. 
Amaze,  i-maze/  s.    Astonishment,  confusion,  eitlicr 

of  fear  or  wonder. 
Amazedly,   a-ma'z^d-1^,  adv.  364.    Confusedly, 

with  amazement. 
Amazedness,  i.-mh.-z^A-i\h,  s.  365.    Thestaterrf 

being  amazed,  wonder,  confusion. 
Amazement,  i-maze-m^nt,  *.     Confused  apprdien. 

sion,  extreme  fear,  horror ;  extreme  dejection  ;  height 

of  admiration  ;  wonder  at  an  unexpected  event. 
Amazing,  i-ma-zlng,  part.  adj.    Wonderful,  as- 
tonishing. 
Amazingly,  S-maizlng-1^,  adv.    To  a  degree  Uiat 

may  excite  astonishment. 
AmaZO.V,   iniii-z&n,  *.   166.    The  Amaiom  were 

a  race  of  women  famous  for  valour ;  a  virago. 

If;^  This  word  has  tlie  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  con- 
trary to  the  Latin  original,  which  has  it  on  the  second; 
while  the  following  word  Ambages  has  the  same  pcnulti- 
inate  accent,  as  In  Latin. 
Ambages,  Jm-baij^z,  ».  503.    A  circuit  of  words, 

a  multiplicity  of  words. 
AmbaSSADE,    Sm-bAs-sade,'   *.     Embassy.     Kot  ic 

use. 
Ambassador,  Im-bis-si-dfir,  s.  418.    A  person 

sent  in  a  public  manner  from  one  sovereign  power  to 

another. — See  Honour. 
."Vmbassadress,  4m-blsisS-dr^s,  s.  The  lady  of  au 

ambassador ;  a  woman  sent  on  a  message. 
Ambassage,  S.mibAs-saje,  s.  90.    An  embassy. 
Amber,  im-b&r,  a.  98.     A  yellow  transparent  sub- 

stance  of  a  gummous  or  bituminous  consistence. 
Amber,  imib&r,  adj.    Consisting  of  amber. 
Amber-drink,  ilmibir-drink,  s.    Drink  of  the  co. 

lour  of  amber. 
Ambergris,   Atn-b&r-grise,   *.    112.    a  fragrant 

drug  that  melts  almost  like  wax,  used  both  as  a  perfume 

and  a  cordiaL 
Amber-seed,   4mib&r-s^(id,   ».    Mmk-seed;  it  re- 
sembles millet. 
Amber-tree,   Jmib&r-tr^d,  ».     A  shrub  whose 

beauty  Is  in  its  snirfl  evergreen  leaves. 

Ambidexter,  Jm-b^-dilxitir,  s.   A  man  who  has 

equally  the  use  of  both  his  hands ;  a  man  who  is  equal- 
ly ready  to  act  on  either  side  in  party  dispute*. 

Ambidexterity,  Sm-b^-d^x-t^riri-t^  *.     The 

auality  of  being  able  equally  to  use  both  liandi ;  double 
ealing. 

Ambidextrous,  im-b^-d5xitr6s,  o^;.    Having, 

with  equal  facility,  the  use  of  either  hand ;  double  deal- 
ing, practising  on  both  sides. 
Ambidextrousness,  im-b^-d5x-trfis-n5s, ».  Ttc 

quality  of  being  ambidextrous. 
Ambient,    im-bi-^nt,    mi;'.     Surrounding,  encom. 

passing. 
Ambigu,  i.m-hi-gil,  s.    An  entertainment  consisting 

of  a  medley  of  dishes. 
Ambiguity,    Sin-b^-g6^-ti,    ».      Doubtfulness  of 

meaning ;  uncertainty  of  signification. 
Ambiguous,  ira-bigiu-fis,  adj.    Doubtful,  having 

two  meanings;  using  doubtful  expressions. 
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Ajcbiooouslv,  im-blg-i-is-l^,  adv.    In  an  «m- 

biguous  manner,  doubtfully. 
AmbiguOUSNESS,  im-blg-(i-&s-n&,  &    Uncertainty 

of  meaning ;  duplicity  of  signification. 
-VmbiLOGY,  iin-bliyA-jd,  J.  518.    Talk  of  ambigu. 

ous  signification. 
.\mbiloquou!,  lm-b11-lA-kw6s,  adj.  518.   U«lng 

ambiguous  expressions. 
AMBILOaUY,  im-bll^kwi,  $.  518.     Ambiguity  of 

expression. 
Ambit,  ^-blt,  s.     The  compoM  m  circuit  of  any 

thing. 
Ambition,  Im-blshi&n,  l.  507.    The  desire  of  pre- 
ferment  or  honour ;  thu  desire  of  any  thing  great  or  ex- 
cellent. 
Ambitious,    im-blsliifis,    adj.    459.      Seized    or 
touched  with  ambition,  desirous  of  adTancement,  ajpir- 
ing. 
Ambitiously,   im-blshifis-li,  adv.    With  eager- 
ness of  advancement  or  preference. 
Ambitiousness,  im-blsh-Jls-rj&,  t.    The  quality 

of  being  ambitious. 
Ambitube,  im-bd-t&de,  s.  463.    Compass,  circuit 
To  Amble,   im-bl,   v-  n.  405.    To  move  upon  an 

amble,  to  pace ;  to  move  eauily ;  to  walk  daintily. 
Amble,  im-bl,  S.  405.     An  easy  pace. 
Ambler,  im-bllr,  ».  98.     a  pacer. 
AmblinGLY,  Im-bllng-li,  adv.    With  an  ambling 

movement. 
Ambrosia,  im-brAizhi-1,  *.  505.    The  imaginary 
food  of  the  gods ;  the  name  of  a  plant. 
J::^-  Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  and  the  follow- 
ing word  am-bro-tha  and  am-bro-thaL     Dr.  Kenrick  has 
divided  them  into  the  same  number  of  syllables,  but  has 
given  the  i  the  flat  aspiration,  like  tA.     That  this  is  the 
true  sound,  see  letter  S.  No.  453  ;  and  that  these  word* 
lught  to  be  divided  into  four  syllables,  see  Syllabication, 
No.  542,  545. 
Ambrosial,  im-brA^zlii-lI,  acfj.   Partaking  of  the 

nature  or  quality  of  ambrosia ;  delicious. 
Ambry,  imibri,  s.    Hie  place  where  alms  are  dis- 
tributed ;  the  place  where  plate,  and  utensils  for  house- 
keeping, are  kept. 
AMBSACE,  ainz-Ase' J.  347.     A  double  ace,  aces. 
Ambulation,  iinb6-l4ish&n,  s.    The  act  of  walk- 
ing. 
Ambulatory,  imibd-lA-tlr-r^,  of^".  512.    Hav- 
ing the  power  or  faculty  of  walking. 
AmbuRY,  iiii-bil-ri,  j.    A  bloody  wart  on  a  horse's 
body. 

Ambuscade,  Sm-b&s-kade,'  s.   A  private  station  in 

which  men  lie  to  surprise  others. 

Ambuscado,  itn-bis-ka-dA,  t.  77.  A  private 
iwst,  in  order  to  surprise. 

Ambush,  im-bush,  s.  1 75.  The  post  where  soldiers 
or  assassins  are  placed  in  order  to  fall  unexpectedly  upon 
an  enemv  ;  the  act  of  surprising  another,  by  lying  in 
wait ;  the  state  of  lying  in  wait. 

Ambushed,  im-bush-^d,  adj.  359.  Placed  in 
anibnsh. 

AMBUaUMENT,  imibusli-m^nt,  t.  Ambush,  sur- 
prise. 

AmbustiON,  im-b&s-tsh&n,  «.  464.  A  bum,  a 
scald. 

Am£L,  imimil,  S.  Tlie  matter  with  which  the  varie- 
gated works  are  overlaid,  which  we  call  enamelled. 

Amen,   atmin,'  adv.    A  term  used  in  devotions,  by 
which,  at  the  end  of  a  prayer,  we  mean,  so  be  it ;  at  the 
end  of  a  creed,  so  it  is. 
^^  'I'liis  is  the  only  word  in  the  language  that  has  ne- 

tessarily  two  consecutive  accents. — iJce  Principles,  No. 

191. 

Amenable,  S-mAinl-bl.  adj.  405.  Responsible, 
subject  so  as  to  be  liable  to  account. 

AmENANCE,  i-ii)^-nliise,  s.    Conduct,  behaviour. 

To  Amend,    i-m5nd,'    v.  a.    To  correct,  to  change 
any  thing  that  is  wrong ;  to  reform  the  life ;  to  restore 
passages  in  writers  winch  the  copiers  ar»  supposed  to 
nave  depraved. 
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To  Amend,  i-mSnd,'  v.  n.    To  grow  better. 
Amendment,  i-m4ndimint,  «.    A  change  from 

bad  for  the  better ;  reformation  of  life ;  recovery  ol 

health;  in  law,  the  correction  of  an  error  committed  ia 

a  process. 
Amender,  i-m^nid&r,  s.  98.    The  person  that  a- 

mends  any  thing. 
Amends,  H-niSnds/  s.    Recompense,  compensation. 
Amenity,  i-tnSn-ni-t^,  j.  511.     Agrecableness  o( 

situation. 
To  Amerce,  i-mirse/  v,  a.    To  punish  with  a  fin« 

or  penalty. 

Amercer,  1-tn^r-sfir,  «.  98.    He  that  *eti  a  fin* 

upon  any  misdemeanor. 

Amercement,  i-m5rseim5nt,  $.    The  peouuUry 

punishment  of  an  offender. 

Ames-ace,  ainz-ace,'  s.  The  two  aces  thrown  at 
the  same  time  on  two  dice. 

AmethODICAL,  i-mi-//jj)di^-kll,  adj.  Out  of  me- 
thod, Irregular. 

Amethyst,  Smi^-tAlst,  s.     a  precious  stone  rf  a 

violet  colour,  bordering  on  purple. 

Amethystine,  im-e-</ils.-iln,  adj.  140.  Resem- 
bling an  amethyst. 

Amiable,  i-md-i-bl,  adj.  405.  Lovely,  pleasing, 
worthy  to  be  loved;  pretending  love,  showing  love. 

AmiaBLENESS,  ainni-i-bl-n^s,  *.  Loveliness, 
power  of  raising  love. 

Amiably,  a-m^-i-bl^,  adv.  In  luch  a  manner  af 
to  excite  love. 

Amicable,  imimA-ki-bl,  adj.  405.     Friendly, 

kind. 
Amicableness,  imim^ki-bl-nls,  *.  FriendUne*^ 

good- will. 
Amicably,  Im-^-ki-bli,  adv.    In  a  friendly  way. 
Amice,    im-mis,    «.    142.    The  first  or  undermost 

part  of  a  priest's  habit. 
Amid,  i-mld,'        ) 
Amidst,  SUmldst,'  3 

mingled  with,  surrounded  by;  among. 

Amiss,  i-mls/  adv.  Faultily,  criminally ;  wrong, 
not  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  thing;  impaired 
in  health. 

Amission,  i-misWJin,  *.   Loss. 

To  Amit,  A-mlt,'  v.  a.    To  lose. 

Amity,  Imimi-t^,  j.  511.    Friendshlpi 

Ammoniac,  2tn-in6^n^ik,  s.  505.  A  gum ;  a 
salt. 

Ammoniacal,  iin-ni6-nm-kil,  adj.  506.  Hat- 
ing the  nature  of  ammoniac  salt. 

Ammunition,  im-mi-nisli'&n,  s.    Military  store*. 

Ammunition-bread,   Sm-md-nlshiftn-br^d,   s. 

Urcad  for  the  supply  of  armies. 

Amnesty,  im-nfe-ti,  $.     An  act  of  oblivion. 

Amnion,  i.m-ni-bn,         ) 

Amnios,  Am'n^-&s,  166.5 
brane  with  Which  the  foetus  in  tne  womo  u  immediate- 
ly covered. 

AmOEBEAN,  &tn>^b^^n,  a^.  Vcnet  altemativeli 
responsive. 

Amomum,  i-mAi^m&m,  s.    A  sort  of  fruit 

Among,  i-m&ng/       7 

Amongst,  i-mfingst,'5 
conjoined  with  others,  so  as  to  make  part  of  the  num- 
ber 

Amorist,  4m-A-r1st,  s.     An  inamorato,  a  gallant 

Amorous,  imiA-rfis,  a({j.  544-  Enamoured  ;  na- 
turally inclined  to  love,  fond  ;  belonging  to  love. 

Amorously,  iiJiiA-r&s-li,  adv.    Fondly,   lovingly 

Amorousness,  im-6-r&s-n5s,  s.  Fondness,  kiv. 
inpncss. 

Amort,  k-mirt{  adv.    Depressed,  spiritless 

.AiMORTlZATION,  i-ITlor-t^-za^ 

A MOIiri/.KMENT,  i-mur-liz 
or  act  of  transferring  lands  to  mortniuio 


pre}).     In  the  midst,  middle} 


The  innermotit  ment- 


•  prej).  1 65.    Mingled  with  ; 
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To  Amortise,  i-mor-ilz,  v.  n.  140.  To  alien 
lands  or  tenements  to  any  corporation. 
J5"  J  have  made  the  last  syllable  of  this  word,  short, 
fontrary  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronunciation  of  it,  not  only 
because  it  is  so  pronounced  by  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Kenrick, 
but  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  general  rule. 
To  Amove,  i-in66ve,'  v.  a.    To  remove  iVom  a  post 

or  station ;  to  remove,  to  move,  to  alter. 
To  Amount,  4-m6Ant,'  v.  tu    To  rUe  to  in  the  ac- 
cumulative quality. 
Amount,  i-moint/  #.    The  «um  total 
Amour,  i-in55r/  *.    An  affair  of  gallantry,  an  in- 
trigue. 

Amphibious,  Im-f  Ib^^-fis,  adj.   That  which  can 

live  in  two  elements, 
Amphibiousness,  ira-flbi^&s-nSs,  s.    TTie  quali- 
ty of  being  able  to  live  in  different  elements. 

Amphibological,  lm.fd-b6-15dijd-kil,  adj.  509. 

Doubtful. 
Amphibology,  lm-fi.bSl^j4  t.    DUcours*  of 

uncertain  meaning. 

Amphibolous,  im-flbibA-lis,  ac^.   Toued  fi^om 

one  to  another. 

Amphibrach,  Imifd-brlk,  7 

Amphibrachys,  lim'-a.hrkk-it,  5  *"    ^  ft~'.  ««*- 

sistmg  of  three  syllables,  having  one  syllable  long  in  the 
middle,  and  a  short  one  on  eacn  side. 
Amphisb^NA,  am-fls-b^in4,   «,    92.    A  eerpcnt 
supposed  to  have  two  heads. 

Amphitheatre,   im-f^A^-i-t&r,   *.    516.     A 

building  in  a  circular  or  oval  form,  having  its  area  en 
compassed  with  rows  of  seats  one  above  another. 

Ample,  im-pl,  adj.  405.  Large,  wide,  extended; 
great  in  bulk;  unlimited,  without  restriction;  libcml, 
large,  without  parsimony  ;  diffusive,  not  contracted. 

AmpLENESS,  .^tnipl-n5s,  s.     Largeness,  liberality. 

To  Ampliate,  imipli-ate,  u.  o.  To  enlarge,  to 
extend. 

Ampliation,  im-pld-iishJin,  ».  Xnlargement,  ex- 
aggeration ;  diffuseness. 

To  Amplipicate,  im-pllfi^-kite,  v,  a.  To  en- 
large, to  amplify. 

AMPUnCATION,  Am-pl^-fi-kiish&n,  t.  Enlarge- 
ment, extension ;  exaggerated  representation. 

AmpUFIEK,  amipl^-fl-ir,  *,  98.  Que  that  exag- 
gerates. 

To  Amplify,  imipld-fl,  v.  a.  183.  To  enlarge; 
to  exaggerate  any  thing  ;  to  improve  by  new  additions. 

To  Amplify,  imiple-f  i,  v.  n.  To  lay  one's  self 
out  in  diffusion ;  to  form  pompous  representations. 

Amplitude,  itnipl^-tide,  *.  Largeness,  greaU 
nesi ;  copiousness,  abundance. 

Amply,  im-pl^,  adv.  Largely,  liberaUy;  copi- 
ously. 

To  Amputate,  inn-pii-tkie,  v.  a.  To  cut  off  a 
limb. 

Amputation,  Im-pi-taish&n,  i.  The  operation  of 
cutting  off  a  limb  or  other  part  of  the  body. 

Amulet,  i.m'-L-\h,  s.  a  charm  ;  a  thing  hung  a- 
bout  the  neck,  for  prerenting  or  curing  a  disease. 

To  Amuse,  i-mize,'  v.  a.  To  entertain  the  mind 
with  harmlesi  trifling ;  to  engage  the  attention  ;  to  de- 
ceive by  artful  management. 

Amusement,  i-mizfeim^nt,  *.  That  which  amuses, 
entertainment, 

Amusek,  i-md-zfir,  t.    He  that  amuses. 

Amusive,  a-mfiisiv,  adj.  158.  428.  That  wnich 
has  the  power  of  amusing. 

Amygdalate,  i-migidi-late,  adj.  Made  of  al- 
monds. 

AMYGD.A.LINB,  i-mlgida-lln,  a(li.  149.  Rv.«sem- i 
bling  almonds.  : 

.A.N,  kn,  art.  One,  but  with  lest  emphasis;  anv,  or 
tome.  ■         I 

f^  This  indefinite,  and  as  it  may  be  called,  euphonic 

irticie,  is  said  by  all  our  Grammarians  to  be  used  before  ' 

•  vowel  or  A  mute;  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  using  a  in- 


stead of  it  before  what  Is  called  a  rowel,  as  a  uteful  book 
a  utual  ceremony,  a  ururer,  ice. ;  nor  is  any  mentiom 
rnade  of  its  constant  usage  before  A  when  it  is  not  mute, 
if  the  accent  of  the  word  be  on  the  second  syllable,  as  an 
heroic  action,  an  historical  account,  &c  This  want  of 
accuracy  arises  from  a  want  of  analyzing  the  rowels,  and 
not  attending  sufficiently  to  the  influence  of  accent  on  pre- 
nunciation.  A  proper  investigation  of  the  power  of  the 
vowels  would  have  informed  our  Grammarians,  that  the 
letter  u,  when  long,  is  not  so  properly  a  rowel  as  a  semi- 
consonant,  and  perfectly  equivalent  to  commencing  y  8  ; 
and  that  a  feeling  of  this  has  insensibly  influenced  the 
best  siieakers  to  prefix  a  to  it  in  their  conrersation,  while 
a  confused  idea  of  the  general  rule  arising  from  an  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  the  letters  has  generally  induced 
them  to  prefix  an  to  it  in  writing.  The  same  observa. 
tions  are  applicable  to  the  A.  The  ear  alone  tells  us,  that 
before  heroic,  historical,  &c.  the  an  ought  invariably  to 
be  used  ;  but  by  not  discovering  that  it  u  the  absence  of 
accent  on  the  A  that  makes  an  admissible  in  these  words, 
we  are  apt  to  prefix  an  to  words  where  the  A  is  sounded', 
as  an  hone,  an  house,  &c.  and  thus  set  our  spoken  and 
written  language  at  variance.  This  seems  better  to  ao- 
count  for  the  want  of  accuracy  in  this  article  than  a  con- 
jecture I  once  heard  from  Dr.  Johnson,  that  our  ancestors, 
particularly  in  the  time  of  the  Spectator,  where  this  mis- 
^  application  of  the  article  frequently  occurs,  did  not  pro- 
nounce the  A  at  the  beginning  of  words  so  often  as  we  do. 
However  this  may  be,  it  seems  necessary,  to  a  correctnesa 
of  language,  to  make  our  orthography  and  pronunciation 
as  consistent  as  possible :  for  which  purjiose  it  may  not  be 
useless  to  attend  to  the  following  general  rules.  The  ar- 
ticle A  must  be  used  before  all  words  beginning  with  i 
consonant,  and  before  the  vowe!  u  when  long :  and  the  ar 
tide  An  must  be  used  before  all  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  except  long  u:  before  words  beginning  with  A 
mute,  as  an  hour,  an  heir,  4c.  or  before  words  where  tlic 
A  is  not  mute,  if  the  accent  be  on  the  second  syllable,  ai 
an  heroic  action,  an  historical  acctunt,  &c  For  the  few 
words  in  our  language,  where  tlie  A  is  mute,  see  this  let- 
ter in  the  Principles,  No.  394  :  and  for  a  just  idea  of  th« 
letter  u,  and  the  reason  why  it  admits  of  an  before  it  when 
long,  see  I'rinciples,  No.  8,  and  the  Notes  upon  it. 
Anabaptist,  An-i-bJp-iIat,  t.   One  who  ailowetb 

of,  and  mainlaineth,  re-baptizing. 
Anacamptick,  an.4-k4mitlk,  adj.    Reflecting,  ot 

reflected. 
AnacamptiCKS,   in-4-kamitiks,    t.    The  doctrine 

of  refiectcd  light,  or  catoptricks. 
AnacatharticK,  4n-a-k4-<Alritlk,  s.    Any  me- 

dicinc  that  works  upwards. 
Anachohite,  anlkiA-rite,  *.  155.    A  monk,  who 

leaves  the  convent  for  a  more  austere  and  solitary  life. 
Anachronism,  kn-i.k'-]iT6-nhm,  t.    An  error  is 

computing  time. 
AnacLATICKS,    itl-l-klit-lks,   »,     ITie  doctrine  ol 

refracted  light ;  dioptricks. 
AnaDIPLOSIS.   iii-i-d^-plAisls,   #,     Reduplication; 

a  figure  in  rlietorick. 
Anagram,  aiiij-grim,  s.    A  conceit  arising  from 

the  Ictteis  of  a  name  transposed  so  as  to  form  some  o 

ther  word  or  sentence. 
AnagrammaTism,  ati-i-gramima-tizm,  t.  434 

The  art  or  practice  of  making  anagrams. 
An.^GRAMMATIST,  in-i-griiaiima-tlst,  *.  a  maker 

of  anagrams. 

To  Anagrammatize,  4n-i-gramim3-fize,  r.  n 

159.     To  make  anagrams. 
AnaLEPTICK,  an-i-l^pitlk,  adj.    Comforting,  cor. 
roborating. 

AnaLOGtcAL,  an-a-16dJ€W-kai,  adj.    Used  by  way 
of  analogy. 

Analogically,  in-i-lidje^-kai-I^  adv.   in  an 

analogical  manner ;  in  an  analogous  manner. 
Analogicalness,  an-a.l6dje-t5-kai-nes,  s.    The 

quality  of  being  analogical. 
To  Analogize,  a-n3lil<S-jlze,  i>.  a.  TocxpUin  by 

way  of  analogy. 
Analogous,  i-nilMA-g&s,  adj.  314.    Ilaring  ara. 

logy,  having  something  parallel. 
Analogy,  a-nllUA-j^,   «.    518,    ResembUncc  b©. 

tween  things  with  regard  to  some  *ircumst;mces  or  ef. 

fccts. 

Analysis   'i-n^Iilti-sis,  *.  520     A  separation  of  any 
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3,a-nSr:klk,        Z'''^-    Confused,  without 


eomponnd  Into  its  several  parts;  a  solution  of  nny 
thing,  whether  corporal  or  mental,  to  its  first  ele- 
ments. 

Analytical,    Jn-S-llt-ti-kJl,  adj.    That  which 

iMoIves  any  thinf;  into  first  principles;  that  which  pro- 
ceeds by  analysis. 

Analytically,   in-i-llt-t^kiU^,    adv.      The 

manner  of  resolving  compounds  into  the  simple  consti- 
tuent or  component  p<irts. 

To  Analyze,  kn'-L-Wze,  ».  a.  To  resolve  a  com- 
pound into  its  first  principles. 

Analyzer,  JniJ-ll-z&r,  t,  98.  That  which  ha« 
the  power  of  analyzing. 

Anamorphosis,  Sn-d-mor-fiisls,  s.    Deformation; 
perspective  projection,  so  that  at  one  point  of  view  it 
shall  appear  deformed,  in  another  an  exact  representa- 
tion. 
Jf5"  I  have  accented  this  word  on  the  penultimate,  as 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan  have  done ;  as  it  is  a  tech- 
nical word,  and  not  naturalised  like  metamorphosis. — See 

Prmclples,  No.  520. 

Ananas,  i-na-nJs,  ».    The  pine  apple. 

AHAPJETV,  in-3-p^st,  i.  A  foot  consisting  of  three 
sySlabks,  two  short  and  one  long;  the  reverse  of  the 
dactyle. 

ANAP.a:sTIC,  in-i-pSs-tlk,  ac^.  Belonging  to  an 
anapjESt. 

Anaphora,  3.-n5f-fA-ri,  *.  92.  a  figure  when 
several  clauses  of  a  sentence  are  bcgim  with  the  same 
word. 

Anarch,  A.n-irk,  *.  S53.     An  author  of  confUsion. 

Anarchial 

Anarchic 

rule, 

Anarchy,  &ni3r.ki,  s.  Want  of  government,  a 
state  without  m.i^stracy. 

.Anasarca,  Jn-a-sArikl,  ».  92.  A  sort  of  dropsy, 
where  the  whole  substance  is  stuffed  with  pituitous  hu- 
mours. 

AnASTROPHK,  S-llis-trA-fJ,  ».  .518.  A  figure  where, 
by  words,  which  should  have  been  precedent,  are  post- 
poned. 

.Anathema,  ii-nhh^mk,  *.  92.  A  cune  pro- 
nounced by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Anathematical,  &n-i-tA5.mati<^kiI,  adj,  509. 
That  which  has  the  properties  of  an  anathema. 

Anathematically,  in-i-tA^-m&ti^kftl-li,  adv. 
In  an  anathematical  maimer. 

To  Anathematize,  lin-iuh'-i-mi-t\ze,  v.  a.  159. 

To  pronounce  accursed  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

AnaTIFKROUS,  in-i-tlf^f^rfis,  ae(;.  518.  Pro- 
ducing ducks. 

Anatocism,  i-nit-tA-slzm,  s.  The  accuniulation 
of  interest  upon  interest. 

A  N ATOMICAL,  in-i-t6mi^k^l ,  at^.  Relating  or  be- 
longing  to  anatomy  i  proceeding  upon  principles  taught 
in  anatomy. 

Anatomically,  &n-&-t&m^kil-l^,  ad».    In  an 

anatomical  maimer. 

Anatomist,  3-nStiA-mlst,  $.  He  that  studies  the 
structure  of  animal  bodies,  by  means  of  dis.scction. 

To  Anatomize,  l-nit-tA-mlze,  v.  a.  To  dissect 
an  animal ;  to  lay  any  thing  open  distinctly,  and  by  mi- 
nute parts. 

Anatomy,  l-nitiA-md,  *.  518.    The  art  of  dis. 

secting  the  body;  the  doctrine  of  the  structure  of  the 
body;  theact  of  dividing  any  thing;  a  skeleton;  a  thin 
me.Tgre  person. 

Ancestor,  in^s^s-tfir,  s.  98.  One  from  whom  a 
person  descends. 

Ancestral,  Snis^s-tr^I,  a(fj.  Claimed  from  ances- 
tors. 

Ancestry,  Snis?s-tr^,  *.  Lineage,  a  series  of  an- 
cestors ;  the  honour  of  descent,  birth. 

AnCHENTRY,  anc-tsh^n-tr^,  *.  Antiquity  of  a  fa- 
mily, properly,  ancitntrjj. 

Anchor,   inkifir,  t.  Z5^.  418.    a  heavy  iron,  to 
hold  the  ship,  by  being  fixed  to  the  ground  ;  any  thing 
which  confers  stability. 
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To  Anchor,   .^nki6r,  v.  n.  1 66.    To  cast  anchor 

to  lie  at  anchor ;  to  stop  at,  to  rest  on. 
Anchorage,   ink^fir-adje,  s.  90.     Ground  to  an- 

chor  upon ;  the  anchors  of  a  ship ;  a  duty  paid  for  an 

choring  in  a  port. 
Anchob-HOLD,  Snk-fir-hAld,  ».    The  hold  or  fast 

ncss  of  the  anchor. 
Anchored,  InkiJir-r^d,  part.  adj.  35.'?.    Held  by 

the  anchor. 

Anchoret,  Ink-A-r^t,  1 

,1,1    1       ,__    >  s.     a  recluse,   a 
Anchorite,  Anki-A-rlte,  155.  5 

hermit. 

Anchovy,  in-tshd-v5,  «.  a  little  sea-fish,  much 
used  by  way  of  sauce,  or  seasoning. 

Ancient,  ane-tsh^nt,  ac^.  542.  Old,  not  mo- 
dem ;  old,  that  has  been  of  long  duration ;  past,  for- 
mer. 

Ancient,  aneitsli^nt,  $.  The  flag  or  streamer  of  a 
ship. 

Ancient,  ineitshint,  j.  The  bearer  of  a  flag,  now 
ensign. 

Anciently,  ineitsh^nt-l^,  adv.    In  old  times. 

Ancientness,  ane-tsh5nt-n5s,  s.     Antiquity. 

Ancientry,  ane^tsh^n-tr^,  s.  The  honour  of  an- 
cient lineage. 

Ancillary,  Jn-sll-J-r^,  ar^.  Subservient  as  a 
handmaid. — See  Maxillnry  and  Papillary. 

And,  And,  cotij.  The  particle  by  which  sentences  ot 
terms  are  joined. 

Andante,  in-d.\n-ti,  <!«(;.  in  music  :  expressive 
distinct,  exact. 

Andiron,  AndM-firn,  i.  417.  Irons  at  the  end  o5 
a  fire-grate.  In  which  the  spit  turns. 

Androgynal,  in-dr&dje-A-nil,  ad;.  Hermaphrou 
ditical ;  partaking  of  both  sexes. 

Androgynally,  Jn-dr6dje^-nJl-l^,  adv.  With 
two  sexes. 

AnDROGYNUS,  3n-dr&djei^-n&s,  j.  482.  An  her. 
maphroditc. 

AnDROPHAODS,  in-dr6fii-gfis,  s.  518.  A  canni- 
bal, a  man-eater.     Plural  AndrophagL 

Anecdote,  Sni^k-dAte,  *.  Something  yet  unpub- 
lished ;  secret  history. 

AneCDOTICAL,  Sn-dk-dfttiA-kil,  a<ij.  Relative  tc 
anecilotes. 

Ankmography,  4n-^-m5g-gri-f^,  «.  518.  Tb« 
description  of  the  winds. 

Anemometer,  Jn-^mSmim^t^r,  >.  518.    An 

instrument  contrived  to  measure  the  wind. 

Anemone,  i-n5niiA-ni,  j.    The  wind  floweK 

Anemoscope,  i-n5miA-sk6pe,  5.  a  machine  in- 
vented to  foretel  the  changes  of  the  wind. 

AnENT,  i-n5nt,'  prep.  A  Scotticism.  Concerning, 
about ;  over  against,  opposite  to. 

Aneurism,  in-i-rlzm,  *.  503.  A  disease  of  th« 
arteries.  In  which  they  become  excessively  dilated. 

Anew,  JUnb,'  adv.  Over  again,  another  time ;  newly 
in  a  new  manner. 

AnfbacTUOUSNESS,  in-frikitsh&-&s-n5s,  f.  461, 
Fulness  of  windings  and  turnings. 

Angel,  Aneij^l,  «.  542.  Originally  a  messenger  5  a 
spirit  employed  by  God  in  human  affairs:  angel  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as,  angels  of  darkness  ; 
in  the  style  of  love,  a  beautiful  person;  a  piece  of  an- 

'  -cient  money. — See  Change. 

AngEL-SHOT,  4ne-jfil-sh6t,  s.    Chain  shot 

AngeUCA,  dn-j^l^ki,  *.  92.    The  name  of  a  plant. 

Angelical,  in-j^W-kil,  ««(;.  509.    Resembling 

angcis;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  angels ;  belonging 

to  angels. 
AngeliCALNESS,  in-j?lil^kil-n?s,  s.   Excellence, 

more  than  human. 
AnGELICK,    ln-j§lillk,   a</;.   508.      Angelical;  a- 

bove  human. 
Angelot,    Sniji-Iit,    .1.    A      musical    Instromenf 

somewhat  resembling  a  lute. 
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Anger,  ing-g&r,  s-  409.  98.  Uneasiness  upon 
the  receipt  of  any  injury;  smart  of  a  sore. 

To  Anger,  Ingigar,  v.  a.    To  provoke,  to  enrage. 

AnGERLY,  4ngig&r-l^,  adv.     In  an  angry  manner. 

Angiography,  in-j(^5g-grl-f^,  s.  A  descriiition 
of  vessels  in  the  tiuman  body. 

Angle,  Sngigl,  ».  405.  The  space  mtercepted  be- 
tween two  lines  intersecting  each  other. 

Angle,  ing-gl,  t.  An  instrument  to  take  fish,  con- 
sisting of  a  rod,  a  line,  and  a  hook. 

To  Angle,  ingigl,  v.  a.  To  fish  with  a  rod  and 
hook ;  to  try  to  gain  by  some  insinuating  artifices. 

Angle-rod,  ingigl-r5d,  s.  The  stick  to  which  the 
fisher's  line  and  hook  arc  hung. 

Angler,  ingigl&r,  a.  98.  He  that  fishes  with  an 
angle. 

AngHCTSM,  ingigld-slzm,  j.  An  English  idiom  ; 
a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  English. 

AngOBER,  ingig6-b&r,  t.  98.     A  kind  of  pear. 

Angrily,  4ng-grd-l^,  adv.      In  an  angry  manner. 

Angry,  ing'-gii,  adj.  409.  Touched  with  anger, 
having  the  appearance  of  anger ;  painful,  inflamed. 

Anguish,  ing-gwlsh,  ».  340.  Excessive  pain  ei- 
ther of  mind  or  body. 

Anguished,  ingigw!sh-5d,  a(^.  359.  Excessive- 
ly pained. 

Angular,  ingigi-lir,  a^j.  98.  Haring  angles  or 
comers. 

Angularity,  \ng-gh-\i.t'-i-i^,  $.  He  quaUty  of 

being  angular. 

Angularly,  Jngigii-l&r-li,  adv.   With  angle*. 

Angulabness,  Sngigfi-lir-n^s,  $.  The  quality  of 
being  angular. 

AngulaTED,  Ing-g6-la-t5d,  aifj.  Formed  with 
angles. 

AngULOUS,  angigi-l6s,  acy.  314.  Hooked,  angu- 
lar. 

.Angust,  Jn-gist,'  at^'.  409.  98.    Narrow,  strait 

AngustaTION,  an-gfis-tA-shfin,  t.  The  act  of 
making  narrow ;  the  state  of  being  narrowed. 

AnHELAT10N>  in-hi-laishfin,  ».  The  act  of  pant- 
ing. 

AnHELOSE,  in-h^-lAse/  a^;.    Out  of  breath, 

Aniented,  in'-i-^n-tid,  at^.    Frustrated. 

Anights,  Unites/  adv.    In  the  night  time. 

Anil,  in-ll,  t.  The  shrub  from  whose  leaves  and 
stalks  indigo  is  prepared. 

.\nileness,  i-nllein^s,  ) 

A.nILITY,  a-nllil^-t^,  \  *'  "^-O-  Tl'e  old  age  of 
women. 

AniMABLE,  ini^mi-bl,  tuf;.  405.  That  which 
may  be  put  into  life. 

Animadversion,  An-^mid-v2rish&n,  *.  Reproof; 
severe  censure ;  observation. 

Animadversh'E,  Jn-^mld-vlrislv,  adj.  428. 
That  has  the  power  of  judging. 

To  Animadvert,  in-^-mid-v^it/  t;.  n.  To  con- 
sider ;  to  obsen'e ;  to  pass  censures  upon. 

Animadverter,  in-^mid-v^r-t&r,  s.  He  that 
passes  censures,  or  observes  upon. 

Animal,  in-^-mSl,  s.  A  Uving  creature,  corporeal : 
by  way  of  conte.npt,  we  sriy  a  stupid  man  is  an  animal. 

Animal,  Jni^m^l,  ai0.  That  belongs  or  relates 
to  animals :  animal  is  used  in  opposition  to  spiritual. 

Animalcule,  in-d-mSUktle,  s.    A  small  animaL 

^^  This  word  is  derived  from  the  French,  and  forms 
its  plural  by  adding  i ;  but  this  plural  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  the  Latin  word  animalcuta,  which  being  mis- 
taken for  ?  singular  by  those  who  h"  «:  but  a  faint  memo- 
ry of  their  accidence,  is  sometimes  ,nade  plural  by  the 
cnarse  of  a  into  a:  diphthong  :  but  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  animalcule  in  the  singular,  makes  antmalcrcUs 
m  the  plural,  without  any  additional  syllable;  and  that 
the  singular  of  animatcvla  is  animalculum. 
AmmaLITY,  Sn-^niilid-t^  s.    The  state  of  animal 

existence. 


To  Animate,  in^-mate,  v.  a.  To  quicken,  tt 
make  alive ;  to  give  powers  to ;  to  encourage,  to  incite 

Animate,  in-e-mate,  adj.  91  Alive,  possessing 
animal  life. 

Animated,  &ni^ma-t4d,  part.  adj.  Lively;  vi- 
gorous. 

Animation,  in-^miishfin,  *  ITie  act  of  animat- 
ing  or  enlivening ;  that  which  animate*;  the  state  o 
bemg  enlivened. 

AniMATIVE,  Jni^-ma-tlv,  adj.  137.  That  has  the 
power  of  giving  life. 

.■Animator,   inid-mi-t&r,   s.  521.    iTiat  which 

gives  life. 

AniMOSE,  Sn-i-mise,'  adj.  427.    FuU  of  spirit,  hot. 

Animosity,  in-d-mSsisl-t^,  *.  Vehemence  of  ha- 
tied ;  passionate  malignity. 

Anise,  Sn-nls,  ».  1 40.  A  species  of  apium  or  pars- 
ley, with  large  sweet-scented  seeds. 

Anker,  Inki&r,  S.  98.  409.  A  Uquid  measure  the 
fourth  part  of  the  awm. 

Ankle,  ink-kl,  s.  405.  The  joint  which  joins  the 
foot  to  the  leg. 

Ankle-bone,  &nkikl-bAne,  «.    The  bone  of  the 

ankle. 
Annalist,  inini-Ust,  ».    a  writer  of  annals. 
Annals,  &n-nilz,  t.    Histories  digested  in  the  exact 

order  of  time. 
Annats,  in^nits,  J.    Tint  fruits. 
To  Anneal,  4n-n^Ie/  v.  a.    To  heat  glass  that  the 

colours  laid  on  it  may  pierce  through  ;   to  heat  any 

thing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  the  true  temper. 
To  Annex,  ln-n5ks/  t;.  a.    To  unite  to  at  the  end ; 

to  unite  a  smaller  thinp  to  a  greater. 
Annexation,    in-nek-sAishfin,  j.     Conjunction, 

addition ;  union,  coalition. 
Annexion,  in-n^kishfin,  *.    The  act  of  annexing. 
ANNEXilENT,    Sn-n^ks-m^nf,  t.    The  act   of  an- 
nexing; the  thing  annexed. 
Annihilable,   in-ni'-hi-lii.h],  adj.    That  which 

may  be  put  out  of  existence. 
To  Annihilate,  in-nlihA-Ute,  v.  a.   To  reduce 

to  nothing;  to  destroy;  to  annul. 

|C5"  Englishmen  who  have  been  bred  in  foreign  semi- 
naries, where  they  pronounce  the  <  in  Latin  like  e,  gene- 
rally pronounce  Uiis  word  as  if  written  an-ne-he-late,  be- 
cause they  pronounce  the  Latin  word  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived in  the  6.^me  manner;  but  Englishmen,  educated  in 
thch:  own  country-,  pronounce  the  i,  when  it  ends  a  syl- 
lable with  the  accent  on  it,  both  in  Latin  and  English, 
as  it  is  liere  marked. 

Annihilation,  in-nl-b^-Iaishfin,  *.  The  act  oi 
reducing  to  nothing,  the  state  of  being  reduced  £o  no- 
tliing. 

Anniversary,  iii-nd-verisi-ri,  j.  a  day  celebrat- 
ed as  it  returns  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  the  act  of  ce 
lebration  of  the  anniversary. 

Anniversary,  in-n^ver^si-r^,  adj.  Returning 
with  the  revolution  of  the  year;  annuaL 

Anno  Domini,  inin&-d6mi^-nL    In  the  year  of 

our  Lord. 
AnnOUS,  in-ni-lls,  t.    An  American  animal  like  a 

lizard. 
Annotation,   in-nA-taisli?in,  «.      Explication; 

note. 
AnnotatOR,   lln-n6-ta-t&r,  «.  521.    A  writer  of 

noi«>,  a  commentator. 
To  Announce,  in-nSunse,'  v.  a.     To  publish  ;  to 

proclaim  ;  to  declare  by  a  judicia.  sentence. 
To  Annoy,  in-nS^'r.  a.  329.    To  incommode,  u 

vex. 
Annoy,  in-n6e,'  s.    Injury,  molestation. 
Annoyance,  Sn-no^i^nse,  *.    That  which  annoys  ; 

the  act  of  annoying. 
Annoyer,  Hn-nWi&r,  *.  98.    The  person  that  an 

nays. 
Annual,  3nin6-al  adj.    That  which  comes  yearly  . 

that  which  Is  reckoned  by  the  year;  that  which  lasi 

only  a  year. 
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Annually,  inini-Sl-W,  adv.     Yearly,  every  year. 
Annuitant,  in-n6^-tAnt,  s.    He  that  poseesae*  or 

receives  an  annuity. 
Annuity,  An-nilU-ti,  $.     a  yearly  reii  to  be  paid 

for  a  tenn  of  life  or  yeiirs ;  a  yearly  allowance. 
2'o  Annul,  in-n&l,'  v.  a.    To  make  void,  to  nulli- 
fy ;  to  reduce  to  nothing. 
Annular,   ininu-lir,  adj.  98.    Having  tlie  form 

of  a  nng. 
Annulary,   Jn-nfi-ll-r^    adj.    Having  the  form 

of  rings. 

NNULET,  in-nfl-lJt,  s.     A  little  ring. 
To  Annumerate,  in-ni-md-iate,  v.  a.  91.    To 

add  to  a  former  number. 
ANNUMERAT10N,in-nil-tn^-ra-sh&n,  s.     Addition 

to  a  former  number. 
To  Annunciate,  ln-n&n-shi  ate,  t;.  n.  91.  S57. 

inc.     To  bring  tidings. 

Annunciation-day,   in-n&n-sh^-a-sh&n-dA,  s. 

The  day  celebrated  by  the  church,  in  memory  of  the 
Angel's  taUitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  solemnised  on 
the  twenty-fiflh  of  March. 

Anodyne,  in-A-dine,  adj.  Having  the  power  of 
mitigating  pain. 

To  Anoint,  i-n51nt,'  «;.  a.  To  rub  over  with  unc- 
tuous matter;  to  coniecrate  by  unction. 

ANOINTER,  i-nolnit&r,  s.  The  person  that  a- 
nomts. 

AnOMALISM,  i-n6m^-nzm,  *.  Anomaly,  irregu. 
larity. 

AnOMALIstical,  i-n5m-i-lUit^-kil,  adj.  509. 
Irregular. 

Anomalous,  i-nomiJ-I&s,  adj.  Irregular,  deviat. 
ing  from  the  general  method  or  analogy  of  things. 

4  NOMALOUSLY,  i-uSm-i-lfis-li^,  adv.  Irregu- 
larly. 

Anomaly,  i-n5miA-l^,  t.  Irregularity,  deviation 
from  rule. 

AnOJIY,  iniA-ni(*,  *.    Breach  of  law. 

Anon,  i-nin'  adv.    Quickly,  soon  ;   now  and  then. 

Anonymous,  l-n6ni<i-m&s,  adj.    Wanting  a  name. 

.\nONYMOUSLY,  i-nuni^m6s-l^,  fdv.  Without* 
n;ime. 

.^NOREXY,  iti^iiA-r^k-s^,  *,  517.    Inappetency. 

Another,  in-&TH'&r,  adj.  98.  Not  tlie  same  ;  one 
more  ;  any  other  ;  not  one's  self;  widely  difl'erLUU 

AnsaTED,  An-sa-t^d,  adj.     Having  handles. 

To  .\nswer,  iii-s6r,  V.  n.  475.  98.  To  speak  in 
return  to  a  question  ;  to  speak  in  opposition  ;  to  be  ac- 
countable for;  to  give  an  account;  to  correspond  to, 
to  suit  with;  to  be  equivalent  to  ;  to  satisfy  any  claim 
or  petition ;  to  stand  as  opjiosite  or  correlate  e  to  sonio- 
thingelse;  to  bear  proportion  to;  to  succeed,  to  pro- 
duce the  wished  event ;  to  appear  to  any  call  or  autho- 
ritative summons. 

Answer,  inisur,  $.  475.  Tliat  which  U  said  in 
return  to  a  question,  or  position ;  a  confutation  of  a 
charge. 

Ansherable,  3n-sur-l-bl,  acfj.  475.  lliat  to 
vhich  a  reply  may  l)e  made ;  obliged  to  give  an  ac- 
count;  correspondent  to ;  proportionate  to;  equal  to. 

AnswerablY,  4nisJir-2i-bIe,  adv.  In  due  propor- 
tion; with  proper  correspondence;  stiitably. 

AnSWERABLENESS,  4ll-.slJr-;\-bl-nis,  *.  'I'he  qua. 
lity  of  being  nnswcrablv. 

Answerer,  Iti-siir-fir,  ».  554.  He  that  answers  ; 
he  that  nian.Tgcs  the  controversy  against  one  that  has 
written  first. 

Ant,  in  I,  s.    An  emmet,  a  pismire. 

Antbear,  int-barc,  «.  An  animal  that  feeds  on 
ants. 

.Ant-hill,  Antihlll,  ».  Tlie  small  protuberance  of 
citth  in  which  ants  make  Uieir  nests. 

Antagonist,  in-tig^nist,  s.  One  who  contends 
with  another,  an  opponent ;  contrary  to. 

To   AniagONIZE,    in-tag-6-nlzc-,   f.  n.     To  con. 
tend  against  another. 
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ANTANACLAas,  itit-i-ni-kliigls,   J.    A  figure  ii 

rhctorick,  when  the  same  word  is  repeated  in  a  differ. 

ent  manner,  if  not  in  a  contrary  signifieation  ;  it  is  al<o 

a  returning  to  the  matter  at  the  end  of  a  long  pai  en- 
thesis. 
ANTAPHUODlTtcr,  Jnt-i-fii-dlt-lk,  adj.    Kfflca. 

cious  iigainst  the  venereal  disease. 
AntapOPLECTICK,  int-ip-pA-pl5kitlk,  arf;.    Goot! 

against  an  apoplexy. 
AntaRCTICK,   in-tirk-tik,   adj      Relating  to   the 

southern  pole. 
Antarthritick,   int-ir-tArltilk,   adj.     Good  a. 

gainst  the  gout. 
Antasthmatick,  int-ist-mitilk,  adj.    Good  «v- 

gainst  the  asthma. 
.AnTEACT,  4nile.4kt,  *.     A  former  act. 
Anteameulation,  Jn-ti-im-bii-la-shun,  t.    A 

walking  before. 
To  Antecede,  ln-t^s4de,'  v.  a.    To  precede ;  to  g«i 

before. 
Antecedence,  Jn-ti-s^id^nse,  j.    The  act  or  state 

of  going  before. 
Antecedent,   in-tA-s^d5nt,  a<^.    Going  before, 

preceding. 

Antecedent,  Sn-t^-sdid5nt,  ».  That  which  goes 
before ;  in  grammar,  the  noun  to  which  the  relative  is 

subjoined. 

Antecedently,  in-ti-s^id5nt-l<i,  adv.  Prcviou»ly 
Antecessor,  in-t^-s^s-sfir,  t.    One  who  goes  be- 

fore,  or  leads  another. 

Antechamber,  5n-t^-fsham-bfir,  *.  The  cham. 
ber  that  leads  to  the  chief  apartment — See  Chamber, 

To  Antedate,  in-ti-date,  v.  a.  To  date  earlier 
than  the  real  time  ;  to  date  something  before  the  pro- 
per time. 

Antediluvian,  an-t^-d^-IWr^-Sn,  adj.  Existing 
before  the  deluge;  relating  to  things  existing  before 
the  deluge. 

Antelope,  In-i^-lApe,  *.    A  goat  with  cuilcd  ot 

wrcatlied  horns. 

Antejieridian,    in-t^mi-rldi^Sn,    adj.    294. 

37fi.  507.     lieing  before  noon. 
AntemetiCK,    i\nt-e-m^t-lk,    adj.     That    has   the 

power  of  preventing  or  stopping  vomiting. 
Antemundane,    iii-t^-in6r.idane,    a({j.       That 

which  was  hetore  the  world- 
.AnTEPAST,  ;\n-t^pAst,  *.     A  foretaste. 
Antepenult,  in-td-p^n&lt,'  t.    The  last  syllable 

but  two. 
ANTEPILErnCK,   Unt-Sp-^-lSpitlk,  adj.    A  medi. 

cine  against  convulsions. 
To  Antepone,  An-t^-p6ne,  v.  a.     To  prefer  one 

thing  to  another. 
Antepredicament,    in-ti-pri-dlkii-mint,    *. 

Something  previous  to  the  doctrine  of  the  preilicamenta 
Anteriority,  In-ti-r^-ori^t^,  *.    Priority;  the 

state  of  being  before. 
Antkuiour,  lii-te-r^Iir,  adj.    Going  before. 

JJ::^-  Now  more  commonly  and  tietler  written  AtUerior. 
Antes,    initt^z,    *.     Pillars  of  large  dimenxions  that 

support  the  front  of  a  building. 
AntestOMACH,  iiiit^-slJimi&k,  *.  166.    A  cavity 

that  leads  into  the  stomach. 
Anthelminthick,  ln-</<3l-mlni//j1k,  aiQ,    That 

which  kills  worms. 
-Anthem,  ^n-thhn,  s.    A  fcoly  song. 
.Anthology,   itn-thhV-i)-]^,  «.   518.    A  collection 

of  flowers;  a  collection  of  devotions;  a  collection  erf 

poems. 
.Anthony's  Fire,  in-tA-nlz-flre/  j.     A  kind  oJ 

crysipeUrs. 
Anthrax,    ini/ArJks,    t.     A  scab  or  blotch  which 

burns  the  skin. 

Anthropology,  in^/uA-p51iA-.j|i,  *.    The  doc- 
trine of  anatomy. 
.Anthropophagi,  In'/ArA-poW-jl,  j.   Man-eater«i 

cannibals. 
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AxTlPHEASis,   in-dfifr4-s!s,  «.  519.    The  u»e  o( 

words  in  a  sense  opposite  to  their  meaning. 
Antipodal,  in-tipici-dil,  atij.  518.    Relating  to 

the  anlijiodes. 

Antipodes,  In-tipiA-dt^z,  «.  Tliose  people  who, 
li  vmK  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  have  their  feet  di- 
rectly opposite  to  ours. 

iK5"  VVe  frequently  hear  disputes  whether  this  word 
should  be  pronounced  in  four  syllkbles,  as  it  is  here,  with 
the  accent  on  the  second,  or  in  thrue,  aa  if  divided  into 
un-ti-podes,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the 
last  rj'hming  with  abodes.  To  solve  the  difficulty  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  word  is  pure  Latin  ;  and  that 
^^hen  we  adopt  such  words  into  our  own  languace,  we 
seldom  alter  the  accent.  If,  indeed,  the  lingular  of 'thii 
xvord  were  in  use  like  tatdliU,  155,  then  we  ought  to  form 
the  plural  regularly,  and  pronounce  it  in  three  syllables 
only  ;  but  as  it  is  always  used  in  the  plural,  and  is  perfect 
Latin,  we  ought  to  pronoiuice  it  in  four. 


AntHROPOPHAGINIAN,  Sni;Ar6-pSf-i-jini<l-3n,  s. 
A  ludicrous  word,  formed  by  Shakespeare  from  anthro- 
pophaf^i. 

Anthropophagy,  ini/ArA-pSf^-j^,  $.  The  qua- 
lity of  eating  human  flesh. 

AnTHROPOSOPUY,  ini<ArA-p5siA-f(i,  *.  The  know- 
ledi;e  of  the  nature  of  man. 

AnthypnOTICK,  Jntihlp-nStilk,  adj.  That  which 
has  the  power  of  preventing  sleep. 

AnTHYPOPHOBA,  in-</^^-p6f-A-r4,  $.  The  refuta- 
tion of  an  objection  by  the  apposition  of  a  contrary  sen- 
tence. 

Antiacid,  initi-is-Id,  t.     Alkali 

AnTICHAMBEB,  initA-tsliim-b&r,  *.  Corruptly 
written  for  antechamber See  Chamber, 

A.vtichristian,  in-t^krlst-yin,  ac^.  Opposite 
to  Christianity. 

AnTICHRISTLANISM,  In-t^-krlstiyin-lim,  t.  Op- 
position or  contrariety  to  Christianity. 

Antichkistianity,  in-t^krlst-yi-an^-t^  s. 
Contrariety  to  christianitv. 

7'o  Antiopate,  in-tlsi^-pate,  v.  a.  To  take 
something  sooner  than  another,  so  as  to  prevent  him  ; 
to  take  up  before  the  time;  to  foretaste,  or  take  an  im- 
pression of  something  which  is  not  yet,  as  if  it  rtally 
were;  to  preclude. 

Anticipation,  initls-sd-pa-shSn,  $.    The  act  of 

taking  up  something  before  Its  time;  foretaste. 
AnTICK,  in-tlk,  adj.     Odd;  ridiculously  wild. 
Antick.   in-tik,  «.     He  that  plays  anticks,  or  use« 

odd  gesticulation ;  a  buflbon. 
AnticKLY,  in-tlk-1^,  adv.     With  odd  posture*. 
Anticlimax,    In-t^-kHimAVs,  *.     a  sentence  in 

wliich  the  Lut  part  is  lower  than  the  first;  opposite  to 

a  climax. 
Anticonvul«itk,  ln-t^c5n-v&lislv,  adj.    Good 

against  convulsions. 
AnticOR,    Jnit^-kir,    t.    \66.      A    preternatural 

swelling  in  a  horse's  breast,  opposite  to  his  heart. 
AnticOUBTIEA,  in-ti-cAre^tshir,  ».    One  that  op. 

poses  the  court. 
Antidotal,  in-ti-dAitll,  adj.    Haring  the  power 

or  quaUty  of  counteracting  poison. 
Antidote,  in-td-dAte,  *.     A  medicine  given  to  ex- 
pel poison. 
Antifebbilk,  in-ti-f^birl!,  adj.   14a    Good  «- 

gainst  fevers. 
AntilOGABITHM,  4n-t^-16giJ-rl//jm,  *.  Thecom. 

plement  of  the  logarithm  of  a  sine,  tangent,  or  secant. 
Antimonabchical,   Jnit^mA-nirikd-kil,  adj. 

Against  government  by  a  single  person. 
AntimONIAL,  in-td-mAiiii-4l,  adj.    Made  of  an- 
timony. 
Antimony,  JnitiJ-mfin-^,  s.  556.     Antimony  is  a 

mineral  substance,  of  a  metallii;e  nature. 
Antinephbitick,  in'-ti-ni-frh'-lk,  adj.    Good  a- 

gainst  diseases  of  the  reins  and  kidneys. 
AntinOMIAN,  in-d-nAime-in,  $.    The  name  of  a 

sect. 

Antinomy,  4n-t!niA-ini,  $.  518.  A  contradiction 
between  two  laws. 

AnTIPABALYTICK,  init(i-p4r-i-lltyk,  adj.  Effi- 
cacious against  the  palsy. 

Antipathetical,  inm-p^-thci'.^-kh],  adj.  Hav. 

ing  a  natural  contrariety  to  any  thing. 

Antipathy,  Jn-tlpia'-tAd,  *.  518.  a  natural  con- 
trariety to  any  thing,  so  as  to  shun  It  involuntarily  ;  op- 
posed to  sympathy. 

Antipebistasis,  aniti-pd-rlsiti-sls,  s.  520.  The 
opposition  of  a  contrary  quality,  by  which  the  quality 
It  opposes  becomes  heightened. 

Antipestilential,  init^pgs-ttl^nisbil,  adj. 
Efficacious  against  the  plague. 

Antiphon,  initd-fin.    Alternate  »inging. 

Antipiiony,  )  ,     ,„,     , 

A.vtiphone,  (  *"-"'^-n«>  *•  An  echo.  The  me- 
thod  of  smging  by  way  of  response. 


'  To  counterpoise  thi»  hero  of  the  mode, 
**  Some  for  renown  are  «ingu!jir  and  odd  ; 
"  What  otlier  men  dislike  u  sure  to  plea&e, 
"  Of  all  mankind,  the»e  de»r  anlipodetT^ 
"  Through  [jride,  not  malice,  llicT  run  counter  still, 
"  And  birth-day»  u«  theii  d»j«  of  dresiing  ill." 

Yauag't  Love  of  Famt. 

AnTIPOPE,  in-ti-pApe,  s.    He  that  usurps  the  pope 

dom. 
Antiptosis,   in-tlp-tiisls,  s.   520.     A   figure  In 

grammar  by  which  one  case  is  put  for  another. 
Antiquary,  initi-kwi-r^,  s.   A  man  studious  oi 

antiquity. 
To  A  ntiquate,  in-t^kwate,  r.  a.    To  make  ob. 

soicte. 

Antiquatedness,    dniti-kwa-t^d-n^s,    s.     Th« 

state  of  being  obsolete. 
Antique,  an-t6^k,'  adj.   112.    Ancient,  not  mo. 

dern;  of  genuine  antiquity ;  of  old  fashion. 
Antique,   Jn-t66k/i.  112.    An  antiquity,  a  remain 

of  ancient  times. 
A  NTIQUENESS,  in-tiikin^s,  i.    The  quality  of  being 

antique. 
Antiquity,  Jn-tlk-kw^t^,  ».    old  time* ;  the  an. 

cients;  remains  of  old  times ;  old  age. 
Antiscorbutical,     initi-skor-biit^kil,    adj. 

Good  against  the  scurfy. 
Antispasis,  Jn-tis-p4-sls,  j.    The  revulsion  of  any 

humour. 
Antispas.modick,  an-t^-splz-mAdilk,  adj.    That 

which  has  the  power  of  relieving  the  cramp. 
Antispastick,    in-t^-spisitik,    adj.       Medicines 

which  cause  a  revulsion. 
Antisplenetick,  an-t^-spl5-ti^tMk,  adj.    Efficaci- 

ous  in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 
AntistrOPHE,  Sn-tlsitrA-f^,  s.    In  an  ode  sung  in 

part<,  the  second  stanza  of  every  three. 
Antistrumatick,  in-t^-strii-mitMk,  o^/.    Good 

against  the  king's  evil 
Antithesis,  In-ti^/ii^-sls,  s.    Opposition;  contract. 
Antitype,   Sn^td-tipe,  s.    That  which  is  resembled 

or  shadowed  out  by  the  type     A  term  of  theology. 
Antitypical,  in-id-tlpi^k^l,  adj.    That  wliicli 

explains  the  type. 

Antivenereal,  Jn-td-v^n^iri-il,  adj.  Good  a. 
gainst  the  venereal  disease. 

Antler,  iiuMfir,  s.    Branch  of  a  stag's  horn. 

AntOECI,  in-l(5disl,  *.  296.  Those  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  who  live  under  the  same  meridian,  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  equator;  the  one  towards  the 
north,  and  the  other  to  the  south. 

AntonOMASIA,  in-tA-nA-ina-zh4-A,  *.  453.  A 
fonn  of  spcceli,  in  which,  for  a  proper  name,  is  put  the 
name  of  some  dignity.     We  say  the  Orator  for  Cicero. 

Antrk,  initfir,  s.  416.     A  cavern,  a  dea 
Anvil,  An-vii,  s.     The  iron  block  on  which  the  smith 

lays  his  metal  to  be  forged ;  any  thing  on  which  blows 

are  laid. 

ANXiETif,  Aiig-zW-td,  *.  479.  48a  Trouble  oi 
mind  about  some  future  event,  solicitude;  depression, 
lowness  of  spirits. 
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ANXIOrs,  ink-sh&s,  adj.  480.  Disturbed  about 
some  uncertain  event ;  careful,  full  of  inquietude. 

Anxiously,  ink^shis-l^,  adv.  Solicitously,  un- 
quietly. 

A  NXIODSNESS,  lnkish&&-n5s,  *.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing anxious. 

Any,  ia-ni,  adj.  89.    Every,  whoever,  whatever. 

AONIAN,  i-A-nA-4n,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  hiU  Par- 
nassus, the  supposed  residence  of  the  muses. 

AORIST,  a^i-rlst,  t.  Indefinite  A  tense  in  the 
Greek  languajje. 

Aorta,  k-6r'-lk,  l.  92.  The  great  artery  which 
rises  immediately  out  of  tlie  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

ApaCK,  i-pase/  adv.     Quickly,  speedily ;  hastily. 

Apart,  4-p4rl^  adv.  Sci>arately  from  the  rest  in 
place ;  in  a  state  of  distinction ;  at  a  distance,  retired 
from  the  other  company. 

Apartment,  i-pdrtim^nt,  s.  A  room  ;  a  set  of 
rooms. 

Apathy,  ip-^tki,  s.    Exemption  from  passion. 

Ape,  ape,  s.    A  kind  of  monkey  ;  an  imitator. 

To  Ape,  4pe,  v.  a.  To  imitate,  as  an  ape  imitates 
human  actions. 

Apeak,  i-p(5ke/  adv.  In  a  posture  to  pierce  the 
ground. 

ApenniNE,  Ipip^n-nlne,  *.  A  vast  ridge  of  moun- 
tains running  through  Italy. 

Apepsy,  ip-^p-si,  f.  503.  A  loss  of  natural  con- 
coction. 

AfER,  a-pSr,  s.     A  ridiculous  imitator  or  mimick. 

Aperient,  i-p^-rWnt,  adj.    Gently  purgative. 

APERirrVE,  i-p^r^tlv,  adj.  That  which  has  the 
quality'  of  opening. 

Apert,  i-pert,'  a^.    Open. 

AperttON,  i-p^r-shin,  *.  An  opening  ;  a  passape, 
a  gap ;  the  act  of  opening. 

A  PERTLY,  i-p^rt-ld,  adv.    Openly. 

Apertness,  4-p^rtinfe,  t.    Opennes*. 

Aperture,  5p-&r-tsh6re,  «.  460.  463.  The  act  of 
opening;  an  open  place. 

ApetaLOUS,  i-p^ti^l&s,  arf;'.  314.  Without  flower- 
leaves. 

Apex,  a-p^ks,  s.   The  tip  or  point. 

Aph^RESIS,  3-f4ri^-sis,  s.  1 24.  A  figure  In  gram- 
mar  that  takes  away  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word. 

Aphelion,  i-fi-li-hn,  s.  That  part  of  the  orbit 
of  a  planet  in  which  it  is  at  the  point  remotest  from  the 
sun. 

AphilanthrOPY,  kf-^]^nkhT&~^i,  s.  Want  of 
love  to  mankind. 

Aphorism,  ^f-A-rlzm,  $.  503.  A  maxim,  an  un- 
connected position. 

AphORISTICAL,  if-A-rlsitti-kil,  adj.  Written  in  se- 
parate  unconnected  sentences. 

ORISTICALLY,  if-A-ribi-t^-kSI-l^,  adv.    In  the 
form  of  an  aphorism. 

Aphrodisiacal,  ^fifrA^d^-zl-<\-kll,      1     ,. 
AphrodisiaCK,  t{-fr6-dhh'-i-u.k,  451.  J     *'' 

latmg  to  the  venereal  disease. 
Apiary,  a-p^-i-ri,  s,  534.    The  place  where  bce« 

are  kept. 
Apiece,   H-pi^se^  ad*.     To  the  part  or  share  of 

each. 
Apish,  iipish,  adj.    Having  the  qualities  of  an  ape, 

imitative;  foppish,  affected;  silly,  trifling;   wanton, 

playful. 
Apishly,  a-plslil^,  adv.    In  an  apish  manner. 
Apishness,  aiplsh-n^s,  s,    Mimickry,  foppery. 
ApitPAT,  i-pitip;\t,  adv.     With  quick  palpitation. 
Apocalypse,   i-pok-i-llps,  s.    Revelation,  a  «rord 

used  only  of  the  saiTcd  writings. 
APOCALYFriCAL,   A-pok-i-llpit^-kll,  ac0.     Con 

tainino;  revelation. 
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Apocope,  4-p5kiA-p^,  ».  a  figure,  when  the  last 
letter  or  syllable  is  taken  away. 

Apocrustick,  4p-A.krisitlk,  adj.  Repelling  and 
isttingent. 

Apocrypha,  i-p5kirA-f3,  s.  92.  Books  added  to 
the  sacred  writings,  of  doubtful  authors. 

Apocryphal,  i-p6kirti-fil,  ac^.  Not  canonical, 
of  uncertain  authority;  contained  in  the  Apocrypha. 

ApOCRYFHALLY,  i-p&kirA-fiUl^,  adv.  Uncer- 
tainly. 

ApOCRYTHALNESS,  i-p6kir^fil-n3s,  *.  Uncer- 
tainty. 

ApODICTICAL,  ip-i-dlkitd-kll,  ac^j.  Demonstra- 
tive. 

ApODIXIS,  ip-A-dik-sls,  s.  527.    Demonstration. 

AroGiEON,  Jp-A-jtiiin,  527.  ?        .       . 

Apogee,  h'M^,  S''        "^      "  *^' 

heavens,  in  which  the  sun,  or  »  planet,  is  at  the  great- 
est distance  possible  from  the  earth  in  its 
Uon. 

Apologetical,  ip-pil-A-j5tid-kll,7      . 

Apologetick,  a-p61-i-j^tilk,  $  °'^-    ^•^' 

which  is  said  in  defence  of  any  thing. 
Apologist,  S^p51-i-jlst,  s.    One  who  makes  an  a. 
pology. 

To  Apologize,  S-pMiA-jlze,  v.  «.   To  plead  in 

favour. 
Apologue,   Jp-A-I&g,  *  338.  503.    Fable,  story 

contrived  to  teach  some  moral  Uuth. 
Apology,  i-piliA-j^,  s.  518.    Defence,  excuse. 
ApOMECOMETaY,  IpiA-m^-kfimitn^-trd,  s.  527. 

The  art  of  measuring  things  at  a  distance. 
Aponeurosis,  l-p5n-na-rAisis,  s.    An  expansion 

of  a  nerse  into  a  membrane. 
ApOPHASIS,  i-p6fiA-sls,  s.  520.    A  figure  by  which 

the  orator  seems  to  wave  what  he  would  plainly  icsi- 

nuate. 
Apophleomatick,  Sp-A-fl(?gimJ.tlk,  adj.  510. 

Drawing  aw.iy  phlegm. 
AfOPHLEGMATISM,  Jp-A-fl^g-lni-tlzm,  ».      A  me- 
dicine to  draw  phlejmi. 

Apophthegm,  kpU>-thiva,  s.  503.    A  remarkable 

saying. 
ApOPHYGE,  i-p&f^jd,  J.    That  part  of  a  column 

where  it  begins  to  spring  out  of  its  base ;  the  spring  oJ 

a  column. 
Apophysis,  l-pjf^-sls,  s.  520.    The  prominent 

parts  of  some  bones ;  the  same  as  process. 

Apoplectical,  Ap-A-pl^kiti-kil,  >      . 
Apoplectick,  dp-A-pl^kitik,        /"*•  ^"^""e 

to  an  apoplexy. 
Apoplexy,  ip^A-pl^k-s^,  r.  517.   A  sudden  do- 

privation  of  all  sensation. 
Aporia,  k-\)iAri-h,  f.  505.  92.    A  figure  by  which 

the  speaker  doubts  where  to  begin. 
AporrhOEA,   lp-p5r-r^-&,   (.  92.     Effluvium,  e- 

nianation. 
Aposiopesis,  i-p5zh-^-A-p^ls,  $.  520.  526.    A 

form  of  speech  by  which  the  speaker,  through  some 

atlletion  or  vehemency,  breaks  off  his  speech. 
ApOSTACY,   i-p5sitA-s^    t.     Departure  from  what 

a  man  has  professed)   It  is  generally  applied  to  reli- 

Apostate,  a-p6s-tate,  S.  91.  One  that  has  forsa- 
ken his  relipion. 

ApOSTATICAL,  ip-pAs-titi^-kil,  adj.  After  the 
manner  of  an  apostate. 

To  Apostatize,  i-p5siti-tlzc,  t>.  n.  To  forsake 
one's  religion. 

To  ApOSTEMATE,  S-p6siti-iiiate,  i;.  n.  91.  To 
swell  anti  coirupt  Into  matter. 

ApOSTEMATION,  i-p6s-t«i-miishfin,  *.  The  ga- 
thering of  a  hollow  purulent  tumour. 

ApOSTEME,  ipi^-steme,  *.  503.  A  hollow  swelling, 
nil  abscess. 

Apostle,  l-p6s-sl,  s.   472.  405     A  person  sent 
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witli  mandates,  particularly  applie<l  to  them  whom  oui 
Saviour  deputexi  to  preach  the  gosiiel. 
J^=  This  word  is  sometimes  heard  In  the  pulpit,  as  If 
divined  into  a-po-itU ;  the  second  syllable  like  the  first  of 
fO-et.    If  the  long  quantity  of  the  o,  in  the  Latin  apostolus, 
IS  urged  for  a  similar  length  in  the  English  apostle,  let  us 
only  turn  to  No.  537  of  the  Principles,  and  v.  shall  see 
•.he  futility  of  arguing  from  the  Latin  Quantity  to  ours, 
if  these  reasons  are  not  satisfactory.  It  is  noped  that  those 
v\\o  are  abettors  of  this  singular  pronunciation  will  alter 
t-pis-tte  into  e-pt-stle,  the  second  syllable  like  pie,  and  then 
their  reason  and  practice  will  be  uniform. 
ApOSTLESHIP,   i-p6sisl-slilp,  s.    The  office  or  dig- 
nity of  an  apostle. 
Apostolical,  ip-p5s-(&l-i-kJ!,  adj.    Deliyered 
by  the  apostles. 

Apostolic  ALLY,  4p-5s-t51-^-k41-Ii,  adv.    in  the 

manner  of  the  apostles. 
ApostOUCK,  ip-5s-t61il!k,  adj.  509.    Taught  by 
the  apostles. 

Apostrophe,  S-p5s-trA-ri^,  ».  518,    in  rhetorick, 

a  diversion  of  speech  to  another  person  than  the  speech 
appointed  did  intend  or  require;  in  grammar,  the  con- 
traction of  a  word  by  the  use  of  a  comma,  as  tho'  for 
though. 

To  ApOSTROPmZE,   i-p5s-trA-f  Ize,  v.  a.    To  ad- 
dress by  an  apostrophe. 

ApOstdme,  ip^stdme,  J.  503.    A  hollow  tumour 
filled  with  purulent  matter. 

ApOTHECAHY,   k-pttth'-i-kX-ri,   s.    470.      A  man 
whose  employment  is  to  keep  medicines  for  sale. 
J5:5"  There  is  a  corrupt  jironunciation  of  this  word,  not 

confined  to  the  vulgar,  as  if  it  were  written  Apotecary. 

Apothegm,   Jpii-/A5m,   ».    503.      A   remarkable 
saying. 

Apotheosis,  5p-A-//i^iA-sis,  s.    Deification, 

85°  This  word,  like  SletamorphosU,  has  doficrted  its  La- 
tin accentuation  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  and  return- 
ed to  its  original  Greek  accent  on  the  antepeiiultimate. 
See  Principles,  No.  503.  The  other  words  of  this  termi- 
nation, as  AnadiplotU,  AntiptotU,  &c  retain  the  Latin 
accent,  though  all  these  words  in  Greek  haye  the  accent 
on  the  antep&ultimate.  This  accentuation  on  the  antepe- 
nultimate IS  so  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  own  tongue, 
<hat  it  is  no  wonder  it  is  so  prevalent.  Johnson,  Sheri- 
dan, Kenriek,  Ash,  Scott,  Buchanan,  Bailey,  and  Perry, 
have  adopted  it  as  I  have  done ;  and  only  Smith,  Bar- 
day,  and  Entick,  accent  the  penultimate.  So  eminent 
a  poet  as  Garth  approves  of  the  choice  I  have  made,  where 
•esays, 

*  Allots  the  prince  of  hit  celestial  line 
"  An  apoiheofii,  lind  rites  divine." 

ApotOME,  i-p5tiA-m^,  s.    The  remainder  or  differ- 
ence of  two  incommensurable  quantities. 
ApOZEM,  SpiA-z5m,  J.  503.     A  decoction. 
To  AfPAX,  ip-p4ll,'  V.  a,  40S.     To  fright,  to  de- 
press. 

55"  ^1-  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  might  more 
properly  have  been  written  Appales  and  we  find  Bacon, 
m  his  history  of  Henry  VIL  actually  writes  the  compound 
Appalement.  Whether  Johnson  founds  his  opinion  upon 
the  palt  colour  which  fear  generally  produces,  or  upon 
the  derivation  of  the  word  from  the  French  Appalir,  it 
cannot  be  certainly  known  ;  but  this  is  certain,  tiiat  this 
word  has  been  so  often  rhymed  with  ail,  bail,  fall,  &c. 
that  such  a  change  as  Dr.  Johnson  recommcnos  would 
be  attended  with  no  small  inconvenience.  It  may  be  ot> 
served  too,  that  spelling  this  word  with  single  ^  as  he  has 
done,  is  at  variance  with  its  general  pronunciation :  for 
one  /,  when  final,  does  not  broaden  the  a  like  that  in  all, 
but  leaves  it  in  the  sound  of  that  vowel  in  fai-low,  tai-low, 
&e.  Considering  therefore  that  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word  Is  so  irrevocably  fixed,  it  is  but  borrowing  an  {  from 
the  Latin  PaUeo  to  make  the  sound  and  the  spelling  ex- 
actly correspond.  We  are  often  fond  of  neglecting  tiie 
French  for  the  Latin  etymology  when  there  is  no  neces- 
sity,— in  the  present  ease  such  a  preference  would  be  com- 
mendable. 

AppaLMKNT,  Jp-pill-m^nt,  g.   Depression,  impres- 
sion of  fear. 
Appanage,  Jpipi-naje,  *.  90.  503.    Lands  set  a- 

part  for  the  maintenance  of  younger  children. 
Apparatus,   ip-p3^rait6s,  ».     Those  things  which 
are  provided  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  purpose ; 
as,  the  tools  of  a  trade,  the  furniture  of  a  house ;  equi- 
l)age,  show. 


Apparel,  ip-pJr-5l,  *.  Dress,  vo^ture ;  externa! 
habiliments. 

To  Apparel,  4p-pdri^l,  v.  a.  To<ircss,  to  clothe, 
to  cover,  or  deck. 

Apparent,  lp-pi-r?nt,  adj.  Plain,  Indubitable, 
seeming,  not  real;  visible;  open,  discoverable;  cer- 
tain, not  presumptive. 

Apparently,  Jp-p^r5nt-I^,  adv.    Evidently,  o- 

penly. 
Apparition,   Jp-pi-rlshi&ti,  *.     Appearance,  visi 
bility:  a  visible  object;  a  spectre,  a  walking  spirit 
something  only  apparent,  not  real;    the  visibility  Oi 
some  luminary. 

Apparitor,  ip-p2liittfir,  s.  98.   The  lowest  offi 

cer  of  the  ecclesiastical  oourt. 

To  Appay,  ip-pA,'  V.  a.    To  satisfy. 

To  AppeaCH,  Ap-p^tsh,'  V.  a.  To  accuse  ;  to  cen- 
sure, to  reproach. 

AppeacHMENT,  ip-p^tshimlnt,  j.  Charge  exhi- 
bited against  any  man. 

To  Appeal,  ip-pile,'  t;.  n.  To  transfer  a  cau?« 
from  one  to  another ;  to  call  another  as  witness. 

Appeal,  4p-p^le,'  s.  A  removal  of  a  cause  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior  court ;  in  the  common  law,  an 
accusation ;  a  call  upon  any  as  witness. 

AppEALANT,  Jp-pelilint,  ».    He  that  appeals. 

To  Appear,  ip-pire/  v.  n.  To  be  in  sight,  to  be 
visible;  to  become  visible  as  a  spirit  I  to  exhibit  one'» 
self  before  a  court ;  to  seem,  in  opposiUon  to  reality  ; 
to  be  plain  beyond  dispute. 

Appearance,  Ip-peirlnse,  «.  The  act  of  cominp 
into  sight;  the  thing  seen;  semblance,  not  realitv ; 
outside  show;  entry  into  a  place  or  company;  exhibi- 
tion of  the  person  to  a  oourt ;  presence,  mien ;  proba  - 
bility,  hkelihood. 

AfpEAHER,  ip-p^rir,  *,  98.  The  person  that  ap- 
pears. 

Appeasable,  Sp-p^zS-bl,  adj.  405.  Reconcileable. 

AppeasableNESS,  &p-p^iz5-bl  n5s,  s.  Reconcile- 
ableness. 

To  Appease,  Si>p4ze,'  v.  a.  To  quiet,  to  put  in  a 
state  of  peace ;  to  pacify,  to  reconcile. 

Appeasement,  ip-peze-m^nt,  ».  A  state  o^ 
peace. 

Appeaser,  Ap-p^-zJir,  t,  98.    He  that  pacifies,  he 

that  quiets  distxirbances. 

Appellant,  ip-p5lilint,  *.  A  challenger;  one 
that  appeals  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  power. 

Appellate,  ip-pSl-lAte,  ».  91.  The  person  ap- 
pealed against. 

Appellation,  Sp-p{l-laish5n,  *.    Name. 
Appellative,   Jp-p5lili-tlv,   s.  157.     A  name 

common  to  all  of  the  same  kind  or  species;  as  man, 

horse. 
Appellatively,  ip-p5lilJ-tlv-l^,  adv.    Accord- 

mg  to  the  maruier  of  nouns  appellative. 
AppellatORY,  Sp-p^l-lJ-t&r-r^,  adj.  512.    That 

which  contains  an  appeaU 

Appellee,  <Up5l-l^^  ».    One  who  is  accused. 

To  Append,  Ap-p5nd^  r.  a.  To  hang  any  fhin° 
upon  another ;  to  add  to  something  as  an  accessory. 

Appendage,  Jp-p5nidaje,  t.  90.  Something  add- 
ed to  another  thing,  without  being  necessary  to  its  es- 
sence. 

Appendant,  ip-p3nidAnt,  adj.  Hanging  to  some, 
thing  else;  annexed,  concomitanL 

Appendant,  ip-p^n-dint,  s.  An  accidental  or  ad- 
ventitious part. 

To  AppEndicate,  ip-p3nid^kate,  t».  a.  91.  To 
add  to  another  thing. 

Appendication,  Sp-pln-d^-ka;ish&n,  s.  459. 
jVnnexion. 

Appendix,  Jp-p^nidlks,  $.  Something  appended 
or  added ;  an  adjunct  or  concomitant. 

To  Appertain,  Jp-p5r-tane/  v.  n.  To  belong  to 
as  of  right ;  to  belong  to  by  n.iture. 

Appertainment,  Jp-p6r-taneimlnt,  s.  That 
which  belongs  to  any  rank  or  dignity. 
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ArPERTENANCE,  lp-p?r-tt5-ninse,  s.  That  which 
b«'l()ng5  to  another  thin^. 

Appebtinent,  kp-pir-li-nint,  a^j.  Belonging,  re- 
lating to. 

Appetence,  Jp-pi-t^nse,  } 

Appetency,  Ap-p^-t5n-s^,  \ 

ApPETIBILITY,  Jp-p^t-t^-bll-^-t4  *.  The  quality 
of  being  desirable. 

ApPETIBLE,  3p-pe-fd-bl,  adj.  405.     Desirable. 

Appetite,  5p-p^tlte,  s.  155.  The  natuml  desire 
of  good;  the  desire  of  sensml  pleasure;  violent  long- 
ing; keenness  of  stomach,  hunger. 

ApPETITION,  Ap-pi-tlshiflli,  s.  507.     Desire. 

Appetitive,  ipip^-t^-tlv,  <u(;.    That  desires. 

To  Applaud,  ip-plawd/  v.  a.  To  praise  by  clapping 
the  hands  ;  to  praise  In  generaL 

Applaudeu,  ip-plaw-d&r,  «.  98.  He  that  praisei 
or  commends. 

Applause,  Sp-plSwz,'  s.  Approbation  loudly  express- 
ed. 

Applausive,  Sp-pldw^zlv,  adj.  428.    Api)iaud- 

ing. 
Apple,  ip-pl,  i.  405.    llie  fruit  of  the  apple-tree  ; 
•     the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
AppLEWOMAN,  ip-pl-wfim-fin,  *.    A  woman  that 

sells  apples. 
Appliable,  ip-pli-i-bl,   mdj.   405.     That  which 

m.iy  be  applied. 
Appliance,  ip-pl  1-lnse,  t.  The  act  of  applying,  the 

thing  ajiplied. 

Applicability,  Sp-pl4-ki-bll^t^  «.  "iTie  quali- 
ty of  being  fit  to  be  applied. 

Applicable,  JLp-ple-kl-bl,  at^.   TTiat  which  may 

be  applied. 
Applicableness,  ipipld-kl-bl-nSs,  g.    Fltnesi  to 

be  appliotl. 
APPLICABLY,  Sp-pl^-kl-bM,  adv.    In  such  manner 

as  th;U  it  may  be  properly  applied- 
AppLICATE,  ip-pl^-kate,  i.  91.     A  right  line  drawn 

across  a  curve,  so  as  to  bisect  the  diameter. 

Application,  Sp-plt^ka-sh&n,  t.   The  act  of  ap- 

plying  anything  to  another;  the  tJiing  applied;  the 
act  of  ajiplying  to  any  person  as  a  lu'titioner;  the  cm- 
ploynneiit  of  any  means  for  a  certain  end;  intenseness 
of  thought,  close  study  ;  attention  to  some  particular 
affair. 

Applicative,  Jp-pli-ki-iiv,  ai^.  512.  Belong- 
ing to  application. 

APPLICATOIIY,  Jpipli*-ki-tfir-^,  a<ij.  512.  Be- 
longing to  the  act  of  applying. 

To  Apply,  i-pll,'  v.  a.  To  put  one  thing  to  ano- 
tlier;  to  lay  medicaments  upon  a  wound;  to  make  use 
of  as  relative  or  suitable;  to  put  to  a  certain  use ;  to  fix 
the  mind  upon,  to  study;  to  have  recourse  to,  as  a  pe- 
titioner ;  to  ply,  to  keep  at  work. 

To  Appoint,  Sp-poim^  v.  a.  To  fix  any  thing;  to 
cst;iblish  any  thing  by  decree ;  to  furnish  in  all  points, 
to  e()ui|i. 

AppOINTER,  lp-poliiil6r,  s.  98.  He  that  settles 
or  fixes. 

ApPOINT.MENT,  ili-polnt-m^nt,  J.  Stipulation;  de- 
cree, establishment ;  direction,  order;  equipment,  fur- 
niture ;  an  allowance  palil  to  any  man. 

To  AppOHTION,  ip-p6re-sh&n,  v.  a.  To  set  out  in 
just  proportions. 

Ari'OUTlONMENT,  Ap-porL'ish&n-lTl^nt,  $.  A  di- 
viding into  portions. 

To  Appose,  3p-pAze,'  v.  a.    To  put  questions  to. 

Apposite,  Ap-pA-zU,  adj.  156.  Proper,  fit,  well 
adajiteil. 

Appositely,  ip-pA-zlt-li,  adv.  Properly,  fitly, 
suitably. 

ApPOSITENESS,  ipipA-zlt-n^s,  a  Fitness, propriety, 
suitableness. 

ApPOSITn.v,    3p-pA-z1sl)ifin,    s.     The  addition   of 
new  matter ;  in  grammar,  the  putting  of  two  nouns  ui 
Uie  same  ca^e. 
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To  Appraise,  ip-prAze/  p.  a.    To  »eta  price  upon 

any  thing. 
•■Appraisement,  ip-prize^mint, «.    The  act  rf  ap- 
praising; a  valuation. 
Appraiser,  Sp-priiz6r,  s.  98.    A  person  appoint 

ed  to  set  a  price  on  things  to  be  sold- 
To  Apprltiate,  Sp-pr^ishi-Ate,  v.  a, 

g:^  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson  ;  and  Hailey,  who  ha; 
it,  seems  not  to  have  given  its  present  signification,  for  he 
explains  it,  "  to  set  a  high  value  or  esteem  upon  any 
thing;"  for  my  recollection  fails  me,  if  it  has  not  been 
generally  used  in  the  sense  of  the  French  word  it  comes 
from,  Apprecler,  to  appraise,  to  rate,  to  value,  to  declare 
the  just  price  of  any  thing,  af  nearly  synonymous  to  the 
Kntjiish  word  to  estimate. 

Appreciable,  ip-pr^^shi-J-bl,  a(fj. 

5:^  This  word  Is  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  former ; 
and  if  we  admit  the  parent,  we  cannot  refuse  the  child, 
especially  as  the  latter  seems  of  more  use  than  the  former  ; 
for  though  we  may  pretty  well  supply  the  place  of  appre- 
ciate by  estimate,  we  have  not  so  good  a  word  as  appre- 
ciable to  express  the  capability  of  being  estimated. 
To  Apprehend,  ip-prd-h^nd,'  v.  a.   To  lay  hold 
on  ;  to  seize,  in  order  for  trial  or  punishment ;  to  con- 
ceive by  the  mind  ;  to  think  on  with  terror,  to  fear. 
ApPREHKNDEa,  4p-prd-h4nid&r,  *.    One  who  ap- 
prehends. 
Apprehensible,    ip-pri-h5nisi-bl,    adj.    160. 

That  which  may  be  apprehended  or  conceived. 

Apprehension,  ip-pri-b^nishfin,  *.    The  mere 

contemplation  of  things;  opinion,  sentiment,  concep- 
tion; the  faculty  by  whieh  we  conceive  new  ideas ;  fear ; 
suspicion  of  something  ;  seiiure. 
Appbehensitk,  ip-pr^bin-sW,  a<^'.  158.    Quick 
to  understand ;  fearful. 

Apprehensively,  ip-pri-h5nislv-l^,  adv.  In  an 

apprehensive  snannet. 
Appbehknsiteness,  ip-pri-hAnislv-n5s,  t.    Tha 

quality  of  being  apprehensive. 
Apprentice,  ip-pr^n-tis,   *.  140.  142.    One  that 
is  bound  by  covenant  to  serve  another  man  of  trade, 
upon  condition  that  the  tradesman  shall,  in  the  mean 
time,  endeavour  to  instruct  him  in  his  art. 

2'o  Apprentice,  Sp-prSni-tls,  v.  a.    To  put  out  to 

a  ma-ster  as  an  apprentice. 
Apprenticehood,  Ap-pr5nitls-hld,  ».    The  years 

of  an  apprentice's  servitude. 

Apprenticeship,  ip-pr^nitis-shlp,  *.  The  years 
which  an  apprentice  is  to  pass  under  a  master. 

To  Apprize,  Sp-prize,'  ti.  a.   To  inform. 

2o  Approach,  Sp-prAtsh,'  v.  n.  To  draw  near  lo- 
cally ;  to  draw  near,  as  time ;  to  make  a  progress  to- 
wards, mentally. 

To  Approach,  Ap-prAtsh/  v.  a.    To  bring  near  to. 

Approach,  ip-pr<itsli,'».  Theact  of  drawing  near; 
access ;  means  of  advancing. 

Approacheh,  Sp-prAitshir,  $.  98.  The  person 
that  approaches. 

ApprOACHMENT,  ip-prAtshimfot,  »  The  act  oi 
coming  near. 

Approbation,  Sp-pri-bAisb6n,  $.  Theactof  ap- 
jiroving,  or  expressing  himself  pleased;  the  liking  of 
anything;   attestition,  support. 

ApprOOF,  Ap-pr66f/  *.     Commendation.    Obsolete. 

To  ApprOPINQUE,  Ap-prA-pink/  r.  n.  To  draw 
near  to.     Not  in  use. 

Appropriable,  Ap-prA^pri-i-bl,  ac(j.  Tliat  which 

may  be  ai)iiroi)riated. 
To  APPROPRlATr.,  Ap-prA-pr^ate,  v.  a.  91.     To 

consign  to  some  particular  use  or  person  ;  to  claim  o. 

exercise  an  exclusive  right;  to  make  peculiar,  to  ar». 

nex;  in  law,  to  alienate  a  benefice. 
Appropriate,  ip-prA^pre-ate,  orf/.  91.     Peculiar 

consigned  to  some  particular  use  or  person. 

-Appropriation,  4p-prA-pr^-aishfin, ».  iiieappii- 

cation  of  something  to  a  particular  purinise;  the  claim 
of  any  thing  as  peculiar;  the  fixing  of  a  particular  sig- 
nification to  a  word  ;  in  law,  a  severing  of  a  benefice  ec- 
clesiastical to  the  proper  and  perpetual  use  of  some  reli- 
gious house,  or  dean  and  chapter,  bishoprick,  or  college 
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Afpropriator,  Sp-prA-pr^a-tfir,  s.  98.    He  that 

is  possessed  of  an  appropriated  benefice. 

Approvable,    ap-prSAivJ-bl,    adj.  405.     That 

which  merits  approbation.  Jf 

Approval,  ip-prii-v<M,  *.     Approbation. 

AppROVANCE,  Sp-pr66ivinse,  t.  Approbation. 
Not  in  use. 

To  Approve,  Jp-pr65v,'  v,  a.  To  like,  to  be  pleag. 
ed  with ;  to  express  liking ;  to  prove,  to  show ;  to  ex- 
perience; to  make  worthy  of  approbation. 

Approvement,  Jp-pr66vinient,  s.    ApprobaUon, 

liking. 
Approver.  3p-pr56-v6r,  j.  98.    He  that  approves  ; 
he  that  makes  trial;  in  law,  one  that,  confessing  felo- 
ny of  himself,  accuses  another. 

To  Approximate,  Ap-prjlcsi^-inate,  v.  n.  91. 

To  approach,  to  draw  near  to. 

It^  This  word,  as  a  verb,  is  not  In  Johnson;  but  its 
ve^'  frequent  use  among  good  writer!  and  speakers  is  a 
tufficient   authority  for   its  insertion  here,  without  the 
trouble  of  learching  for  a  precedent. 
Approximate,  ip-pr6ksid-mate,  adj.   Near  to. 
Approximation,  Jp-prik-sd-miishin,  s.     A|)- 

proach  to  anythmg;  continual  approach  nearer  Btill, 

and  nearer  to  the  quantity  sought. 
Appulse,   Spip&lse,  t.     The  act  of  striking  against 

any  thing. 

Appurtenance,  Sp-p&rit^-nJnse,  t.  That  which 
belongs  to  something  else,  which  is  considered  as  the 
principal. 

Apricot,  or  Apbicock,  4iprd-kit,  i.    A  klnj  of 

wall  fruiL 

JO*  The  latter  manner  of  writing  this  word  is  grown 
»ulgar. 

April,  aiprll,  s.  The  fourth  month  of  the  ym, 
January  counted  first. 

Apron,  aipfirn,  *.  417.  A  cloth  hung  tcfcro,  to 
keep  the  other  dress  clean,  or  for  ornament. 

Apron,  a-p6rn,  *.  417.  A  piece  of  loorf  wlilsh  c<v 
vers  the  touch-hole  of  a  great  gun. 

Aproned,  aip&rnd,  adj.  362.    Wearlns  im  apron. 

Apsis,  Ipisis.  j.  The  higher  apsis  Is  dcnomin.ited 
aphelion,  or  apogee ;  the  lower,  perihelion,  or  perigee. 

Apt,  Ipt,  adj.  Fit;  having  a  tendency  t«;  Incliii. 
ed  to,  led  to ;  ready,  quick,  as  an  apt  wit ;  qualified 
for. 

To  ApTATE,  Spitate,  v.  a.  91.    To  make  fit. 

Aptitude,  ip-t^-tide,  *.  Fitness  j  tendency;  dis- 
position. 

Aptly,  iptili,  adv.  Properly,  fitly  ;  justly,  perti- 
nently ;  readily,  acutely ;  as,  he  learned  his  business 
very  aptly. 

Aptness,  4ptin5s,  *.  Fitness,  suitableness  ;  dispo- 
sition to  anything;  quickness  of  apprehension ;  ten- 
aency. 

AptOTE,   JpifAte,  ».    A  noun  which  is  not  declined 

with  cases. 
Aqua,  aikw^,  i.  92.    Water. 
Aqua-FORTIS,  ik-kwj-f(5ritis,  *.     a  corrosive  li- 
quor  made  by  distilling  purified  nitre  with  calcined  vi- 
triol. 

Aqua-marina,  ik-kwJ-m3-rlini,  *.    The  beryl 
AqUA-VIT.£,  4k-kwi-vlit^,  J.    Brandy. 
AqUATICK,    i-k«4iiik,   adj.     That  which  inhabits 

the  water;   that  which  grows  in  the  water. 
AquaTILE,    4kikwi-tll,   ndj.     145.    503.     Tliat 

which  inhabits  the  water. 
A<iUEDUCT,   akikiv^d&kt,  t.    A  conveyance  made 


Arable,  Srii-bl,  adj.  405.    Fit  for  tillaga 
JJ:5"  The  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  has  the  short 

sound  as  much  as  if  the  r  were  double.     The  same  may 

be  observed  of  every  accented  a  before  r,  followed  by  a 

vowel,  81,  168. 

AraneOUS,  i-J-ain^-6s,  adj.    Resembling  a  cobweb. 

A  RATION,  i-ra-sh&n,  t.  The  act  or  practice  of 
ploughing. 

Aratory,  JriJ-fir.r^,  adj.  512.  That  which  con. 
tributes  to  tillage. 

Arbaust,  Aribi-llst,  i.  503.    A  cross-bow. 

Arbiter,  4r-b^  tir,  t.  98.  a  judge  appointed  by 
the  parties,  to  whose  determination  they  voluntarily 
submit;  a  judge. 

Arbitrable,  iribttri-bl,  adj.  Arbitrary,  depend- 
ing upon  the  will 

Arbitrament,  ir-bliitri-m^nt,  *.  Will,  deter. 
mination,  choice. 

Arbitrarily,  h'-hh-trii-r^l^,  adv.  With  no  o- 
ther  rule  than  the  will ;  despoticallv,  absolutely. 

Arbitrariness,  irib^tri-rd-n^s,  t.  Despotical. 
ness. 

Arbitrarious,  5r.bd.trAirA-&s,  adj.  Arbitrary 
depeniliiig  on  the  will. 

Arbitrariously,  Sr-bd-triifi-fis-W,  adv.  Ac 
cording  to  mere  will  and  pleasure. 

Arbitrary,  h'-hi-uii-ri,  adj.  DespoUck,  abso- 
lute; depending  on  no  rule,  capricious. 

To  Arbitrate,  Jrib^-trAte,  v.  a.  91.  To  decide, 
to  detennine  ;  to  judge  of. 

Arbttration,  Jr-b^-traishfin,  $.  The  determina- 
tion of  a  cause  by  a  judge  mutually  agreed  on  by  the 
parties. 

ArsitjaTOE,  irib*-tri-tfir,  *.  521.  An  extraor- 
dinary Judge  between  party  and  party,  chosen  by  their 
mutual  consent ;  a  governor;  a  president;  he  that  ha4 


for  carrying  water. 

Aqueous,  a-kw(i-&s,  adj.  5.34.    Watery. 
Aqueousness,  aikwd-&s-n^s,  s.    Waterishness. 
Aquiline,    ikiw^lin,   adj.    1 45.     Resembling  an 

eagle ;   when  applied  to  the  nose,  hooked. 

Aquose,  a-kw6sf,'  adj.     Watery See  Appendix, 

AqUOSITY,  a.kw&si^-td,  s.  511.     Wateriness. 
Arabic,    Irii-blk,  adj.     of  Arabia,  written  in  its 

lanxua«e. 
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the  power  of  acting  by  his  own  choice ;  the  determi- 
ner. 

AriuTREMKNT,  Sr-bltitrA-n)5nt,  «.  Decision,  de- 
termination ;  compromise. 

Arbitress,  Jribd-tr^ss,  *.    a  female  arbiter. 

Arbohajiy,  iribA-ri-ri,  adj.  512.  Of  or  belong, 
ing  to  a  tree. 

Arboret,  irihA-r^t,  g.    a  small  tree  or  shrub. 

Arborist,  ^ribA-rlst,  s.  A  naturalist  who  makei 
trees  his  study. 

Arborous,    4rib6-r&s,    arfj.    314.      Belonging  to 

trees. 
Arbour,  irib&r,  s.  314.    A  bowen 

Arbuscle,    dribfis-sl,   *.    351.    405.     Any  little 

shrub. 
^RBUTE,  Jr-bite,'  j.    Strawberry  tree 
Arc,  ilk,  s.    a  segment,  a  part  of  a  circle ;  an  arch 
Arcade,  Ar-kade,'  *.     a  continued  arch. 

Arcanum,  dr-kainftm,  s.  503.  (Plural  .rfrcana^ 
A  secret.  ' 

Arch,  Srtsh,  j.  Part  of  a  circle,  not  more  than  the 
half;  a  building  in  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  used 
for  bridges ;  vault  of  heaven  ;  a  chief. 

Ty  Arch,  Artsh,  v.  a.    To  build  arches;  to  cover 

with  arches. 

Arch,  Jrtsh,  adj.    Chief,  of  the  first  elasf ;  waesish 

mirthful.  '"      ' 

Archangel,  irk^neij^I,  *.   S54.     One  of  the 

highest  order  of  angels. 

IO°  The  accent   is  sometimes  on  the  first  rvllable. 

though  not  so  properly.  '  ' 

Archangel,  Srk-^eij5l,  s.    A  pUnt,  deadnettle. 
Archangelick,  4rk4n-j5lillk,  arfj.    Belonging  tc 

archangels. 

ArchbeacON,   Jrtsh-biikn,   t.   170.     The  chief 

place  of  prospect,  or  of  signal. 
Archbishop,  Jrtsh-blshi&p,  ,.  S54.    A  bishop  ot 
the  first  class,  who  superintends  the  conduct  of  other 
bishops  his  suffragans. 

Archbishoprick,  4rtsh-blshifip.rlk,  #.    Tlieitatc 
province,  or  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop. 
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ArcHCHANTER,  irtsh-tshSnitfir,  s  The  chief  chan- 
ter. 

Archdeacon,  Srtsh-d^kn,  s.  1 70.  One  that  sup- 
plies the  bishop's  place  and  office. 

Abchdeaconrv,  Artsh-d^-kn-ri,  s.  The  office  or 
jurisdiction  of  an  archdeacon. 

ArchdeacONSHIP,  Srtsh-d^kn-shlp,  t.  The  of- 
fice  of  an  archdeacon. 

Archduke,  5rtsh-d6ke,'  *.  a  title  given  to  princes 
of  Austria  and  Tuscany. 

Archduchess,  &nsli-d&tsl)i^s,  t.  The  »Uter  or 
daughter  of  the  archduke  of  Austria. 

ArcHPHILOSOPHEB,  irtsh-fd-lis^-fir,  t.  Chief 
philosopher. 

ArchpRELATE,  irtsh-pr^lilite,  t.  91.  Chief  pre- 
late. 

ArchpresbYTEE,  irtsh-pr^s-b^-t^r, «.  Chief  pres- 
byter. 

ArchaiOLOGV,  ir-ki-51ii-j^  «.  51 8.  A  discourse 
of  antiquity. 

ArchaiologicK,  ir-ki-A-lSdijlk,  a^;.  RelaUng 
to  a  discourse  on  antiquity. 

Archaism,  Ji-ka-lzm,  t.  353.    An  ancient  phrase. 

Arched,  ir^tshld,  part.  ac^.    Bent  in  the  form  of 
an  arch. 
5^  Words  of  this  form  are  colloquially  pronounced  In 

one  syllable;  and  this  syllablt;  is  one  of  the  harshest  that 

tan  be  imagined,  for  it  sounds  as  if  written  arUht,  359. 

Archer,   4rtshi&r,  ».     He  that  shoots  with  a  bow. 

Archery,  4rtshi&r-4,  j.  The  use  of  the  bow;  the 
act  of  shooting  with  the  bow;  the  art  of  an  archer. 

AaCHES-COURT,  irtshi^z-cArt,  s.  The  chief  and 
most  ancient  consistory  that  belongs  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  for  the  debating  of  spiritual  causes. 

.Archetype,  Ari-k^-iSpe,  s.  354.  The  original  of 
which  any  resemblance  is  made. 

Archetypal,  4r-k^tl-pil,  acff.   Original. 

ArcHEUS,  &r-k^Jls,  t.  353.  A  power  that  prwides 
over  the  animal  economy. 

ArCHIDIACONAL,  4r.k^di-AkiA-nil,  a^.  Be- 
longing to  an  archdeacon. 

Archiepiscopal,  Sr-kA-^plsik6-pil,  ac^.  354. 
Helonping  to  an  archbishop. 

Architect,  irik^-t^kt,  s.  354.  A  professor  of  the 
art  of  building  ;  a  builder  ;  the  contriver  of  any  thing. 

ArCHITECTIVE,  4r-k^-t^kitlv,  euf;.  That  performs 
the  worii  of  architecture. 

Architectonick,  ir-ki-t^k-tin-nlk,  ac^j.  509. 
That  which  has  the  ix)wer  or  sltlU  of  an  architect. 

Architectural,  Ar-k^-t^k-tshfa-rAl,  ac^j.    Be- 

loi>ginp;  to  architecture. 
Ap.CKITECTURE,   4riki-t5k-tshfirc,   I.  461.     Tlie 
art  or  science  of  building ;  the  effect  or  pcTlormance  of 
the  science  of  building. 

Architrave,  Ji-ke-trave,  t.  The  part  of  a  co- 
lumn which  lies  immediately  upon  the  capital,  and  Is 

the  lowest  mcii.bcr  of  tlic  entablature. 
Archives,  Jriklvz,  «.  354.    The  place*  where  re- 

cords  or  ancient  writings  are  kept. 
Archwise,  irtsliiwlze,  acfj.  354.    In  the  form  of 

an  arch. 
Arctation,  4rk-ta-sh&ii,  t.    Confinement. 
ArcTICK,  4rk-tik,  adj.     Northern. 
Arcuate,  &r-k6-ate,  atf?.  91.    Bent  in  the  form  of 

.in  arch. 
ArcuatiON,  ii-kfi-a-shZit),  ,^    Tne  act  of  bending 

any  thing,  incurvation  ;  tlic  suite  of  bcuig  bent,  curvi- 

ty,  or  crookedness. 
Arcubai.ISTER,   ir-k6-bilila-t£ir,  t,    A  cross-bow 

man. 
Ardency,  5rid5ri-s^,  «.    Ardour.  cagemcM. 
Ardent,  h'-d^nt,  adj.    Hot,  burning,  fiery ;  fierce, 

vehement ;  prissionate,  aflcctiouate. 
■Ardently,  hr'-i\^ni-\i,  adv.  Eagerly,  aflcction-iteiy. 
Aui>OI;r.  Arifi&r,  t.  314.     Heat;   heat  of  aflectien, 

as  love,  disire,  cuurage 
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a^.    Sand; 


reasons;  to  persuade  by  argument ; 
Argueb,  ir'g6-fir,  «.  98.    A  reai 


ArduiTY,  Sr-df»-^t^,  s.    Height,  difficulty. 

Arduous,  ir-j6-&s,  a^.  293.  376.  Lofty,  hard 
to  climb;  difficult. 

ArduOUSNESS,  irijfi-fis-nis,  s.  293.  376.  Height, 
difficulty. 

Are,  ir,  75.  The  plural  of  the  present  tense  of  the 
verb  To  be. 

Area,  a^r^-i,  s.  70.  545.  534,  The  surface  con- 
tained between  any  lines  or  boundaries ;  any  open  sur- 
face. 

To  Aread,  i-r^^d/  V.  a.  To  advise,  to  direct 
Little  used. 

ArefactiON,  ir-r^-fJkish&n,  *.  The  state  oi 
growing  dry,  the  act  of  drying. 

To  Arefy,  irird-fl,  v.  a.   To  dry. 

Arenaceous,  Ir-^-na^shfis,  527. 

ArenOSE,  4r-&-nAse,' 
— See  Appendix. 

Arenulous,  i-r^n-fl-l&s,  a^.  Full  of  tmall  «and, 
gravelly. 

Abeopagite,  &-r^6pi-i.jlte,  «.  156.  A.  judge  <rf 
the  court  of  Areopagus  In  Athens. 

AreOTICK,  ard-6t-lk,  a^.  534.  Such  isedlcines 
as  open  the  pores. 

Argent,  &r-j5nt,  cu^.  Having  the  white  ooloui 
used  in  the  annorial  coats  of  gentlemen,  knights,  and 
baronets;  silver,  bright  like  silver. 

AaorL,  &r-jll,  ».    Potter's  clay. 

Argillaceous,  ir-jll-lAishis,  o^f.  Cbyey,  con- 
sisting of  argil,  or  potter's  clay. 

ArgillOUS,  ir-jll-l&s,  adj.  SI 4.  Consisting  i>'- 
clay,  clayish. 

Argosy,  ki'-g6sk,  t.  503.  A  large  vessel  for  mer- 
chandise, a  carrack. 

To  Argue,  Srigt,  r.  n,  855.    To  reason,  to  offer 
to  dispute, 
reasoner,  a  disputer. 

Argument,  irig6-m^nt,  t.  A  reason  alleged  fo 
or  against  any  thing ;  the  subject  of  any  discourss  or 
writing ;  the  contents  of  any  work  gummed  up  oy  waj 
of  abstract ;  controversy. 

ArgumenTAL,  4r-g6-minitll,  a^.  Belonging  U 
arguments. 

Argumentation,  4r-g6-in5n-tii«hiin,  «.    Rea- 
soning, the  act  of  reasoning. 
•ArgUMENTAIITE,   ir-gS-m^n-ti-tlv,  adj.   512 

Consisting  of  argument,  containing  argument. 
Argute,  4r-g6tc,'  adj.    SubtUe,  witty,  sharp,  shria 
Arid,  ir-rld,af(f.  81.    Dry,  parched  up.— See  Ara- 

bU. 
Aridity,  1-rld-di-ti,  *.  511.     Dryness,  glcclty;  a 

kind  of  insensibility  in  devotion. 
Aries,  a-r^^z,  s.    The  ram  ;  one  of  the  twelve  signs 

of  the  zodiack. 
To  Arietate,  i-rW-tAte,  t>.  n.  91.    To  butt  like 

~  ram. 

^j'  I  have,  in  this  word,  followed  Dr.  Johnson,  in  pla- 
cing the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  and  not  on  the 
first,  according  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Dr.  Ash;  but  I  do 
not  very  well  know  for  what  reason,  unless  it  be  that  words 
of  this  tcnnination  denvcd  from  the  Latin,  generally  pre- 
serve the  accent  of  the  one  mal.  See  Principles,  No.  503. 
AriETATION,  l-rl-i-ta-sh&n,  ».    The  act  of  butting 

like  a  ram ;  the  act  of  battering  with  an  engine  called 

a  ram. 
Arietta,  i-r^-^t-ti,  s.  534.    A  short  air,  song,  or 

tune. 
Aright,  S-rlte/  adv.  393.     Rightly,  without  error  ; 

rightly,  without  crime;  rightly,  without  failing  of  the 

end  designed. 
AriolaTION,  a-r^-A-Ii^shftn,  s.  534.  Sooth-saylng 
To  Arise,  i-rize,'  v.  n.  prel.  arose,  part,  arisen. 

To  mount  upward  as  the  sun  ;   to  get  up  a.s  from  sleep, 

or  from  rest;  to  revive  from  death;  to  enter  ujion  a 

new  station  ;  to  coiniiioncc  hostility. 

Aristocracy,  ;\r-ls-tM(ikri-s^,  s.  ITiat  form  of 
government  which  places  the  supreme  power  in  the  no- 
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AlUSTOCBATE,  ii-ls-tA-crit,'  t.  A  favourer  of  aris- 
tocracy. * 

K5"  In  the  fury  of  the  French  revolution  we  took  up 
Siis  word  and  its  opposite  Democrate ;  but  if  we  could 
have  waited  till  they  had  been  formed  by  our  own  ana- 
logy, they  would  have  been  Aristocratist  and  Democratisi. 
AristOCRATICAL,  Sr-rls-t^krit-t^-k^l,  adj.  544. 

Relating  to  aristocracy. 
Aristocraticalness,  4r-rls-t6-kril-ti-kAl-n?s, 

t.     An  aristocratical  state. 
AriTHMANCY,  k-r\th'-mh\-si,  s.     A  foretelling  of 
future  events  by  numbers. 

Arithmetical,  kr-\th-mh-t.i-lih.\,  a((j.  .')27.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  methods  of  arithmetick. 
Arithmetically,  Ar-l/A-mSt-ti-k^l-l^,  adv.  In 

an  arithmetical  manner. 

Arithmetician,  l-rl/A-mi-tlihiin,  t.  a  master 
of  the  art  of  numbers. 

Arithmetick,  S-rl^A-m^tlk,  $,  The  science  of  num. 
bers ;  the  art  of  computation. 
J{5"  There  Is  a  small,  but  a  very  general  deviation'from 

accuracy  in  pronouncing  this  wora,  which  lies  in  giving 

the  first  <  the  sound  of  snort  e,  as  if  written  arethmetich. 

As  this  inaccuracy  is  but  trifling,  so  it  may  be  rectified 

without  any  great  singiilarity. 

Ark,  irk,  t. — See  Art.  77.  A  vessel  to  swim 
upon  the  water,  usually  applied  to  that  in  which  Noah 
was  preserved  from  the  universal  deluge  ;  the  reposito- 
ry of  the  covenant  of  God  with  the  Jews. 

Arm,  irm,  s. — See  Art.  The  limb  which  reaches 
from  the  hand  to  the  shoulder;  the  large  bough  of  a 
tree ;  an  inlet  of  water  from  the  sea ;  power,  might,  as 
the  secular  arm. 

To  Arm,  irm,  v.  a.  See  Art.  To  furnish  with 
armour  of  defence,  or  weapons  of  offence;  to  plate 
with  any  thing  that  may  add  strength ;  to  furnish,  to 
fit  up. 

To  Arji,  irm,  V.  n. — See  Art.  To  take  arms,  to 
provide  against. 

Armada,  ir-mi-di,  5.  An  annamcnt  for  lea.— See 
Lumbago. 

Armadillo,  ir-mi-dlUlA,  $.  A  four-footed  ani - 
mal  of  Brasil. 

Armament,  irimi-mfint,  t.  503.    a  naval  force. 

Armature,  ir-mi-tshflre,  *.  461.     Armour. 

AbmentaL,  ir  mSnitil,  1 

ArmenTINE,  irim^n-tine,  149.  j  '"'^J'  B^^onfimg 
to  a  drove  or  herd  of  cattle. 

ArmgauNT,  irmigint,  adj.  21 4.  Slender  as  the 
arm  ;  or  rather,  slender  with  want. 

Arm-HOLK,  irmihAle,  t.  The  cavity  under  the 
shoulder. 

ArmigerOUS,  ir-mldfj&r-r&s,  a(^.    Bearing  arms. 

ArmillaRY,  Sr^mil-li^r^,  adj.  Resembling  a  brace- 
let  See  Maxillary. 

ArMILLATED,  ir^mil-la-t^d,  aC^.  Wearing  brace- 
lets. 

Armings,  irm-lngz,  s.    The  same  with  waste  clothes. 

ArMIPOTENCE,  ir-mlpiA-t^nse,  i.  518.  Power  'n 
war.  • 

ArmipOTENT,  i:-m!pi<i-t5nt,  adj.    Mighty  in  war. 

Armistice,  irim^stls,  503   142.    a  short  truce. 

Abmlet,  irmil^t,  *.  a  little  arm ;  a  piece  of  ar- 
mour for  the  arm  ;  a  bracelet  for  the  arm. 

ArmoniaCK,  ir-mA-n^-ik,  t.  505.  The  name  of 
a  salt. 

Armorer,  irimfir-&r,  s.  557.  He  that  makes  ar- 
mour, or  weapons ;  he  that  dresses  another  in  armour. 

ArjiORIAL,  ftr-miir^-il,  adj.  Belonging  to  the 
arms  or  escutcheon  of  a  family. 

Armory,  iri-mfir-^,  *.  557.  The  place  in  which 
arms  are  deposited  for  use;  armour,  arms  of  defence; 
ensigns  armonal. 

Armour,  iritn&r,  j.  314.    Defensive  arms. 
Armour-bearer,  ii-imfir-bart-ir,  s.     He  that 

carries  the  armour  of  another. 
Armpit,  irm-plt,  t.     The  hollow  p  ace  under  the 

Shoulder. 


Arms,  irmz,  s.  77.  Weapons  of  offence,  or  armciu 
of  defence;  a  state  of  hostility;  war  in  general;  ac- 
tion, the  act  of  taking  arms ;  the  ensigns  armorial  of  o 
family. 

Army,  irim^  j.  482.  A  collection  of  armed  aen, 
obliged  to  obey  their  generals ;  a  great  number. 

AROMATICAL,  lLr-6-mkl^.kk\,     7      .. 

Aromatick,  Jr-A-mitiik,  527.  S  '"^'   *  ^^* 

grant,  strong  scented. 

Aromaticks,  lr-6-mitiIks,  »,  527.    Spice*. 

Akomatization,  Jr-A-mit-i za-shftn, t.  Theact 
of  scenting  with  spices. 

To  ArO.matize,  iriiA-md-tize,  ».  o.  To  scent 
with  spices,  to  impregnate  with  spices ;  to  scent,  to  per. 
fume. 

Arose,  i-rAze/  554.  The  preterite  of  the  verb  A- 
rise. 

Around,  i-ro&nd/  adv.    In  a  circle,  on  erery  lide. 

Around,  Ground,' pr^.  545.    About 

To  Arouse,  i-rouze/  v.  a.  To  wake  from  sleep  j 
to  raise  up,  to  excite. 

Abow,  i-rA,'  adv.  5'i5.    In  a  row. 

.\p.0YNT,  i-r61;it,'  adv.    Be  gone,  awaj. 

Arquebuse,  irikw^-b5s,  t.    A  hand  gun. 

Arquebusier,  ir-kw^bQs-^dr,'  *.  275.  A  sol- 
dier armed  with  an  arquebuse. 

Arrack,  4r-rik,'  ».     a  spirituous  liquor. 

To  Arraign,  4r-r4ne,'  v.  a.  To  set  a  thing  in  or- 
der, in  its  place;  a  prisoner  is  said  to  be  arraigned, 
when  he  is  brought  forth  to  his  trial;  to  accuse,  to 
charge  with  faults  in  general,  as  in  controversy  or  in 
satire." 

Arraignment,  ir-rkne-mint,  s.  The  act  of  ar- 
raigning, a  charge. 

To  Arrange,  4r-ranjo,'  v.  a.  To  put  in  the  proper 
order  for  any  puqiose. 

Arrangement,  ir-ranje-m^nt,  s.  The  act  of  put- 
ting in  proper  order,  the  state  of  being  put  in  order. 

AaRANT,  irirint,  adj.  81,  82.  Bad  in  a  high  de- 
gree. 

ArrantLY,  irirint-I^,  adv-    Corruptly,  shamefully 

Arras,  Is-iris,  j.  81,  82.    Tapestry. 

Arraught,  kr-ihwt^part.  a^.    Seized  by  violence. 

Out  of  use. 
Array,  4r-ra,'  s.    Dress;  order  of  batUe;  in  law 

the  ranking  or  setting  in  order. 
Til  Array,  4r-ra,'  v.  a.    To  put  in  order ;  to  deck, 

to  dress. 
Aura  VERS,  i-ra-irs,  5.    Officers,  who  anciently  had 

the  care  of  seeing  the  soldiers  duly  appointed  in  theil 

armour. 
Arrear,  4r-r^^r,'  $.     That  which  remains  behind 

unpaid,  though  due. 
Arrearage,  ir-r^^raje,  *.  90.    The  remainder  of 

an  account. 
ArrentatiON,   ir.r§n-ta-sh5n,  t.    The  licensinj 

an  owner  of  lands  in  the  forest  to  enclose. 
AkreptitiOUS,   ir-r^p-iish-&s,   o<^'.    Snatched  a- 

way;  crept  in  privily. 
Arkest,   4r-r6sL,'  i.     In  law,  a  stop  or  stay  ;  an  ar- 

rest  IS  a  restraint  of  a  man's  person;  any  caption. 
To  Arrest,   ir-r^st,'  v.  a.    To  seize  by  a  mandaU 

from  a  court;  to  seize  any  thing  by  law  ;  to  seize,  to 

lay  hands  on  ;  to  withhold,  to  hinder  ;  to  stop  motion. 
ArriERE,  4r-r^r/  1.    The  last  body  of  an  army. 
ArrisiON,  ^T-Azh'-hn,  i.  451.    A  smiling  upon. 
Arrival,   4i-rUvJI,   t.     The  act  of  coming  to  anj 

place ;  the  attainment  of  .iny  purpose. 
Arrivance,  4r-rl-vinse,  *.     Company  coining. 
To  Arrive,  Ir-rlve,'  v.   n.    To  come  to  any  plao, 

by  water;  to  reach  any  place  by  travelling;  to  read: 

any  point;  to  gain  .-uiy  thing  ;  to  happen. 
To  Arrode,  4r-r6de,'  1;.  a.    To  gnaw,  or  nibble- 
Arroga.n'CE,  4r-r6-ginse,    7 
Arrogancy,   a.irA  g4ti-s^,  ^  *•     T^^  act  or  yaa- 

lity  of  takinc  much  upo.i  one's  self.  3L 
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AkROGANT,   ii-i6-gi\nt,   adj.  81,  82.     Haughty, 

proud. 
Arrogantly,  Si-ro-gint-Iti,  adv.     In  an  arrogant 

in.mucr. 
ArkOGANT.vess,  iiii6-gSnt-ii5s,  s.     Arrogance. 
To  Arrogatk,    i\r-rA-gate,    v.  a.  91.    To  claim 

vniuly  ;   to  exliibit  unjust  claims. 
ArrOGATION,  ir-rA-ga-shin,  t.    A  claiming  in  a 

prciutl  manner. 
AkhOSION,  ir-rAi/.Ii&n,  s.  451.     A  gnawing. 
Arrow,  5,r'io,  s.  327.     The  pointed  weapon  which 

IS  shot  from  a  bow. 
Arrowhead,  Ar-ro-li^d,  s.     A  water  plant. 
Arrowy,  ir-iA-^,  adj.    Consisting  of  arrows. 
Arse,  4rse,  s.    The  buttocks. 
ArsE-FOOT,  Srsifut,  s.    A  kind  of  water-fowl. 
Arse-smart,  Srs-sniJrt,  s.     A  plant. 
•\rsknaL,   Jr->e-n;M,  $.    A  repository  of  things  re- 
quisite to  war,  a  m-igazine. 
Arsenical,    Sr-s^ni^kil,    adj.     Containing  arse- 

nirk. 
Arsenick,    ^rse-iilk,   t.     A  mineral  substance;  a 

violent  corrosive  poison. 
Art,  ^rt,  s.  77.     The  power  of  doing  something  not 

taught  by  nature  and  instinct;  a  science,  as  the  liberal 

arts;  a  trade;  artfulness,  skill,  dexterity  ;  cunniu". 

JfJ^  As  a  before  r,  followed  by  a  vowel,  has  the  sliort 
or  fourth  sound,  so  when  it  is  followed  b>  a  consonant  it 

has  the  long  or  second  sound Sec  Arable,  81.  168. 

Arterial,  Ar-t^-r^-Jl,  adj.     That  which  rclatej!  to 

the  artery,  that  which  is  contained  in  the  artery. 
ArTERIOTO.MY,   4r-tti-rtW)l-li-n)^,   s.  518.    The 

oiH-ratlon  of  letiir.g  blood  from  the  artery  ;  the  cutting 

ol  an  artery. 
Artery,  ^r-tiir-iS  s.  555.     An  artery  is  a  conical 

canal,  conveying  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts 

of  the  bodv. 
Artful,   4itif&l,   adj.    174.     Performed  with  art; 

artificial,  not  natural;  cunning,  skilful,  dexterous. 
Artfully,  art^ful-l*^,  adv.    With  art,  skilfully. 
Artfulness,  4rtif'il-n^s,  s.   Skill,  cunning. 
Arthritick,  hr-thrVMk,  509.  ?     /•      g     , 
ArTHRITICAL,  ir-thr\l'-i-V.k\,    5 

lating  to  the  gout ;   relating  to  joints. 
Artichoke,   iril^-lshoke,  *.     This   plant  is  very 

like  the  thistle,  but  hath  large  scaly  heads  shaped  like 

the  cone  of  the  pinc-lree. 
ArTICK,  ir^tik,  adj.  properly  ARCTIC.     Northern. 
Article,    ir^t^kl,   s.  405.     A  part  of  speech,  as, 

the,  an;  a  single  clause  of  an  account, a  particular  part 

of  any  complex  thing;  term,  stipulation ;  point  of  time, 

exact  time. 
To  Article,  Srii^kl,  v.  tu  405.    To  stipulate,  to 

make  terms. 
Articular,   ir-tlk-d-lir,  adj.    Belonging  to  the 

JOUILS. 

Articulate,   Sr-i1k-(i-liie,  a((j.  91.    Distinct; 

br.inched  out  into  articles. 

To  Articulate,  ir-tlki6-latc,  t).  a.  91.   To  form 

words,  to  speak  as  a  man  ;  to  draw  up  in  articles;  to 
make  terms. 

Articulately,  ir-tlk-6-l4te-li,  adv.  In  an  ar- 
ticulate voice. 

ArticulatenESS,  ir-tlk-ii-late-n^s,  f.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  articul.ite. 

Articulation,  ir-ilk-6-la-sii&n,  s.  Tiie  junc- 
ture, or  joint  of  bones  ;  the  act  of  forming  words  ;  in 
Ixil.iiiy,  the  joints  in  plants. 

AR'IIFICE,  ii-li-fls,  S.  142.  Trick,  fraud,  straU- 
pcir. ,  art,  tmdc. 

Artificer,  ir-tlf'fti-s&r,  5.  98.  An  artist,  a  manu- 
facturer, a  forger,  a  contriver;  a  dexterous  or  artful 
fellow. 

Artificial,  ir-tt^-flshtAl  adj.  Made  by  art,  not 
natural ;  tictitious,  Dot  genuine;  artful,  contrived  vritti 
tkilL 
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Artificially,    Sr-i^-flsliiAl-I^,    adv.     Artflilly, 

with  skill,  with  good  contrivance;  by  art,  not  naturally. 
ArtificiaLNESS,  Sr-te-flsli-il-nls,  s.  Artfulnes*. 
Artillery,  Jr-tll-lfir-r^,  s.555.  Weapons  of  war  j 

cannon,  grrat  ordnance. 
Artisan,   llr-t^-zln,'   s.  .528.     Artist,  professor  M 

of  an  art;  manufacturer,  low  tradesman. 
Artist,  irt-ist,  s.    The  professor  of  an  art ;  a  skiU 

ful  man,  not  a  novice. 
Artlessly,  in-i^s-l^,  adv.    in  an  artless  manner, 

naturally,  sincerely. 

Artless,  Jrt-l^s,  adj.  Unskilful,  without  fraud, 
as  an  artless  maid  ;  contrived  witiiout  skill,  as  an  art- 
less tale. 

To  Artuate,  Sritsliii-ate,  v.  a.  91.  461.  Tc 
tear  limb  from  limb. 

Arundinacious,  i-r&n-d^naishis,    adj.  292. 

Of  or  like  reeds. 

Arunuineous,  ir-&n-din^fis,  adj.  Abounding 
with  reeds. 

As,  4z,  conj.  423.  In  the  same  manner  with  some- 
thing  else;  like,  of  the  same  kind  with;  in  the  same 
degree  with ;  as  if,  in  the  same  manner ;  as  it  were,  in 
some  sort ;  while,  at  thesame  time  that ;  equally  ;  how, 
in  what  manner ;  with,  answering  to  like  or  same  ;  in 
a  reciprocal  sense,  answering  to  As  ;  answering  to  Such, 
having  So  to  answer  it,  in  the  conditional  sense ;  an- 
swering to  So  conditionally  :  As  for,  with  respect  to  ; 
As  to,  with  respect  to;  As  well  as,  equally  with ;  Ai 
though,  as  if. 

AsafOETIDA,  3.s-si-f5ti^-di,  *.  A  gum  or  resin 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  of  a  sharp  taste  and  a 
strong  offensive  smell. 

AsaRabacca,  is-si-ri-bik-ki,  s.  The  name  of  a 
plant. 

Asbestine,  iz-b^sitin,  ac(j.  1 40.  Something  in- 
combustible. 

.•\SREST0S,  Jz-b^:>it&s,  *  166.  A  sort  of  native 
fossile  stone,  which  may  be  split  into  threads  and  fila- 
ments, trom  one  inch  to  ten  inches  in  length,  very  fine, 
brittle,  yet  somewhat  tractable.  It  is  endued  with  the 
wonderful  property  of  remaining  unconsumed  in  the 
fire,  which  only  whitens  it. 

AscARiOES,  &s-kir^d^z,  t.  Little  womu  in  the 
rectum. 

To  Ascend,  is-s^nd,'  v.  n.  To  mount  upwards ; 
to  proceed  from  one  degree  of  knowledge  to  another  i 
to  stand  higher  in  genealogy. 

To  Ascend,  is-send,'  t;.  a.    To  cUmb  up  any  thing. 

Ascendant,  Ss-s^n-dint,  s.  The  part  of  the  eclip. 
tick  at  any  particular  time  above  the  horizon,  which 
is  supposed  by  astrologers  to  have  great  influenoe 
height,  elevation;  superiority,  influence;  one  of  the 
degrees  of  kindred  reckoned  upwards. 

Ascendant,  3.s-s^nWiiit,  adj.  Sni)erior,  predomi. 
nant,  overpowering;  in  an  astrological  sense,  above 
the  horizon. 

Ascendency,  is-s^niil5n-si,  t.     Influence,  power. 

Ascension,  5s-sJn-sh&n,  t.  451.  The  act  of  aa- 
cendiiig  or  rising;  the  visible  elevation  of  our  Saviout 
to  hc.ivcn;  the  thing  rising  or  mounting. 

Ascension  Day,  4s-s^nish&n-da,' s.  The  day  on 
which  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  is  commemorated 
comnumly  called  Holy  Thursday,  the  Thursday  but 
one  before  Whitsuntide. 

AsCKNSIVE,  4s-s^n-siv,a((7.  158.  In  a  state  of  ascent 

Ascent,  ;\s-s^nt'  *.  Rise,  the  act  of  rising  ;  the  way 
by  whiih  one  ascends;  an  eminence,  or  high  place. 

To  Ascertain,  is-s^r-iaiio,'  v.  a.  To  make  ccr 
tain,  to  fix,  to  establish  :  to  make  confident. 

Ascertain ER,  4s-s^r-tA-nar,  «.  The  person  that 
proves  or  establishes. 

Ascertainment,  is-sir-taneim^nt,  s.    A  settled 

rule ;   a  standard. 
AsCFrnCK,  is-s^t-lk,  a((j.  509.    Employed  wholly 

in  exercises  of  devotion  and  mortification. 
AsCETICK,  4s-s^t-ik,  s.    He  that  retires  to  devotion. 

a  hermit. 
Ascites,  is-s'i-tiz,  1.    a  particular  specie*  ol  rtropsj 
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a  swelling  of  the  lower  belly,  and  depending  parts,  from 
an  extravasation  of  water. 
ASCITICAL,  is-slli^-kAi,     )        ,.     ,^_       ^        .     , 

.AscmcK.  4s-slt:!k,         \  ""if-  ^°^-    ^^"P^"=^'' 

hydropical. 
AsciTITlOUS,  5s-s^-tishi5s,  adj.    Supplemental,  ad- 

ditiunal. 
AsCBIBABLE,  is-skrUbA-bl,   adj.  405.    That  may 

be  ascribed. 
To  Ascribe,   Js-krlbe/  d.  a.     To  attribute  to  as  a 

cause ;  to  attribute  to  as  a  possessor. 
.Ascription,   Ss-krlp-shfin,  s.     The  act  of  ascrib- 
ing. 
ASCRIPTITIOUS,   is-krip-tlsh-is,  a^.    That  is  as. 

cribed. 
Ash,  Jsh,  s.    A  tree. 
AsH-COLOURED,  ish-k&l-fird,  adj.  362.    Coloured 

between  brown  and  gray. 
Ashamed,  ^shaim^d,  adj.  359.  362.    Touched 

with  shame. 
Ashen,   ish-sh^n,  adj.  103.  359.     Made  of  asl. 

wood. 

Ashes,  ishMz,  s.  99.  The  remains  of  any  thing 
burnt;  the  remains  of  the  body. 

AsH-WEDNESDAY,  ish-w^nz-da,  s.  The  first  day 
of  Lent,  so  called  from  the  ancient  custom  of  sprink- 
ling ashes  on  the  head. 

Ashlar,  ish^lAr,  s.  Free  stones  as  they  come  out 
of  the  quarry. 

AsHLERING,  ishil&r-!ng,  s.  555.  Quartering  in 
garrets.     A  term  in  building. 

Ashore,  4-shAre,'  adv.  On  shore,  on  the  land ;  to 
the  shore,  to  the  land. 

AsHWEED,  4sh-wd^d,  s.    An  herb. 

Ashy,  ish^^,  adj.  Ash-coloured,  pale,  inclined  to  a 
whitish  gray. 

Aside,  4-slde,'  adv.  To  one  side;  to  another  part; 
from  the  company. 

AsiNARY,  Js-s^-nJ-rd,        7      ..    ^  , 

Asinine,  isis^-nlne,  149.5  '^'  ^^'""^ing  to  an 
ass. 

T»  Ask,  isk,  v.  a.  79.  To  petition,  to  beg ;  to  de- 
mand, to  claim ;  to  inquire,  to  question  ;  to  require. 

Askance,     )  »   , »      ,     .    „, . 

ASKAONCE,    |a-sk4nse/arft;.214.    S.deways,  ob- 

liquely. 

ASKAUNT,  i-skint,'  adv.  214.  Obliquely,  on  one 
side. 

ASKER,  Jskifir,  $.  98.     Petitioner ;  inquirer. 

.Asker,  4sk-&r,  s.  A  water  newt. 

Askew,  S-ski^  adv.  Aside,  with  contempt,  con- 
temptuously. 

To  Aslake,  i-slake/  v.  a.    To  remit,  to  slacken. 

Aslant,  i-slint/  adv.  78.    Obliquely,  on  one  side. 

.Asleep,  S-sl^^p,'  adv.    Sleeping ;   into  sleep. 

.Aslope,  i-sl6pe,'  adv.     With  declivity,  obliquely. 

Asp,  or  ASPICK,  isp,  or  is-plk,  s.  A  kind  of  ser- 
pent, whose  poison  is  so  dangerous  and  quick  in  its  o- 
peration,  that  it  kills  without  a  possibihty  of  applying 
any  remedy.  Those  that  are  bitten  by  it.  die  by  sleep 
and  lethargy. 

Asp,  isp,  s.    A  tree. 

AspalaTHUS,  is-pJlii-iA&s,  $.  A  plant  called  the 
wood  of  Jerusalem ;  the  wood  of  a  certain  tree. 

Asparagus,  is-pir^i-gfis,  s.  The  name  of  a  plant. 
^^  This  word  is  vulgarly  pronounced  Sparrcnugvass. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  such  words  as  the  vulgar  do  not 

know  how  to  spell,  and  which  corvey  no  definite  idea  of 

the  thing,  are  freauently  changed  by  them  into  such  words 

%s  they  do  know  how  to  spell,  and  which  do  convey  some 

definite  idea.     The  word  iu  question  is  an  instance  of  it  ; 

and  the  corruption  of  this  word  into  Sparrowgraa  is  so 

general,  that  asparagut  has  an  air  of  stiffness  and  pedan- 

tr>' — See  Lantern. 

Aspect,  is-pekt,  *.  Look,  air,  appearance ;  coun- 
tenance; glance,  view,  act  of  beholding;  direction  to- 
wards any  point,  position ;  disposition  of  any  tlung  to 


something  else,  relation ;  diiposition  of  a  planet  to  o- 

ther  planets. 

Jt^  This  word,  as  a  noun,  was  universally  pronoimced 
with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  grew  antiquated  in  Mil- 
ton's time,  and  is  now  entirely  obsolete.  Dr.  Farmer's 
obseriations  on  this  word,  m  his  no  less  solid  than  inge- 
nious Kssay  on  The  Leamini;  of  ^hakeipeare,  are  so  cu- 
rious, as  well  as  Just,  that  the  reader  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
obliged  to  me  for  quoting  them  : 

"  Sometimes  a  very  little  matter  detects  a  forgery. 
"  You  may  remember  a  play  called  the  Double  !•  alse- 
"  hood,  which  Mr.  Theobald  was  desirous  of  palming 
"  upon  the  world  for  a  posthumous  one  of  Shakespeare : 
"  and  I  see  it  is  classed  as  such  in  the  lait  edition  of  ilie 
"  Bodleian  catalogue.  Mr.  Poj>e  himself,  after  all  the 
"  strictures  of  Scriblcrius,  in  a  letter  to  Aaron  Hill,  su(>- 
"  poses  it  of  that  age ;  but  a  mistaken  accent  deterimnes 
"  It  to  have  been  written  since  the  middle  of  the  last  ctn 
"  tury ; 

*■  This  late  example 

"  Of  base  Henriqiiez,  bletriing  in  me  now, 

"  From  each  ^oud  iui>ect  takei  awaj  Ui^  trust. " 

.\nd  in  another  place, 

**  You  have  an  a^iect.  Sir,  of  wondroui  wisdom.^ 

"  The  word  aspect,  you  perceive,  is  here  accented  on 
"  the  JiVrf  syllable,  which,  I  am  contident,  in  any  sense 
"  of  it,  was  never  the  casein  the  time  of  Shakespeare; 
"  though  it  may  sometimes  appear  to  be  so,  when  we  do 
"  not  observe  a  preceding  Elision. 

"  Some  of  the  professed  imitators  of  our  old  poets  have 
"  not  attended  to  this  and  many  other  minutiae:  I  could 
"  point  out  to  you  several  performances  in  the  respective 
"  stytes  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare,  which 
"  the  imitated  bards  could  not  possibly  have  either  read 
"  or  construed. 

"  This  very  accent  hath  troubled  the  annotators  on 
"  Milton.  Dr.  Bentley  observes  it  to  be  a  lonf  different 
"  from  the  present  use.  Mr.  Man  waring,  in  his  Treatise 
"  of  Harmony  and  Numbers,  very  solemnly  informs  us, 
"  that  this  verse  is  defective  both  m  accent  and  quantity 

"  Hla  wsrdi  here  ended ;  but  hli  meek  atptct, 
"  Silent,  yet  spake," 

"  Here,  says  he.  a  syllable  is  acutid  and  long,  whereas 
"  it  should  be  short  and  graved  f 

"  And  a  still  more  extraordinary  gentleman,  one  Green, 
"  who  published  a  specimen  of  a  new  versioii  of  the  I'a- 
"  radise  Lost,  into  blank  verse,  •  by  which  that  amazing 
"  work  is  brought  somewhat  nearer  the  summit  of  perfec- 
"  tion,'  begins  with  correcting  a  blunder  in  the  4th  book. 
-  "  The  setting  lun 


"  Slowly  descended,  and  with  right  atp«ci-~ 
"  Levell'd  his  evening  ntyt." 
"  Not  SO  in  the  new  version : 

"  Meanwhile  the  setting  inn  descending  slow— 
**   Leveird  with  aspect  nght  tlis  er'iiing  rays.** 

"  Enough  of  such  oommentators.— The  celebrated  Dr. 
"  Dee  had  a  spirit,  who  would  sometimes  condescend  to 
"  correct  him,  when  paccant  in  quantity :  and  it  hud  been 
"  kind  of  him  to  have  a  little  assisted  the  wights  above- 
"  mentioned. — Milton  aflected  the  antique  ;  but  it  may 
"  seem  more  extraordinarv,  that  the  old  accent  should 
"  be  adopted  in  Hudibras.'' 
To  Aspect,  Js-p^kt,'  v.  a.  492.    To  behold. 
AspectabLE,  is-p^kit^-bl,  adj.  405.    Visible. 
ASPECTION,  is-p5k-shun,  *.    Beholding,  view. 
Aspen,  isip^n,  s.  1 03.     A  tree,  the  leaves  of  which 

always  tremble. 
Aspen,  isip^n,   adj.     Belonging  to  tke  asp.trce; 

made  of  aspen  wood. 
ASPER,  ^sip&r,  adj.  98.    Rough,  rugged. 
To  Asperate,  Is-p^rate,  v.  a.  91.    To  make 

rough. 

S^  This  word,  and  those  that  succeed  it  of  the  same 
family,  seem  to  follow  the  general  rule  in  the  sound  of 
the  e  before  r  when  after  the  accent ;  that  is,  to  preserve  it 
pure,  and  in  a  separate  syllable.— See  Principles,  No.  5.5.5. 
AspeRATION,  Js-p^-ra-sh&n,  s.  A  making  rough 
AsperifOUOUS,    5s-p^r-A-fAil^-&s,   adj.    Plants 

sc  called  from  the  roughness  of  their  leaves. 
Asperity,   is-p^r-d-t^,  *.    Unevenness,   ronglinew 

cf  surface;  roughness  of  sound ;  roughness  orruggcd- 

ncss  of  temper. 
Aspernation,  is-p5r-naish&n,  j.   Neglect,  d;sre^ 

gard. 
AsperOUS,  isip^-rSs,  adj.    Rough,  unevea 
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U5>  559.  Fate  73,  f^  77,  fill  83,  fUt  81— m^  93, 

Tn  Asperse,  is-iJersf,  a.  To  bespatter  with  cen- 
sure  or  cahimny. 

Aspersion,  ^s-p^I-shftn,  S.  A  sprinkling;  calum- 
ny, censure. 

AsPHALTlCK,  ds-fal-t!k,  adj.  84.  Gummy,  bitu- 
minous. 

AsrHALTOS,  is-fil-tfts,  s.  A  bituminous,  inflam- 
mable substance,  resembling  pitch,  and  chieiiy  found 
swinmimg  on  the  surface  ot  the  Lacus  Asphallitcs,  or 
Dead  Sea,  where  anciently  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah. 

AsPHALTUM,  S.s-fil-t&m,  s.  A  bituminous  stone 
found  near  the  ancient  Babylon. 

Asphodel,  AsifA-dSl,  s.    Day. lily. 

ASPICK,  is-pik,  i.    The  name  of  a  serpent. 

To  Aspirate,  Ssip^-rate,  «.  a.  91.  To  pronounce 
with  full  breath,  .is  hope,  not  ope. 

Aspirate,  isipA-rate,  a<^.  91.  394.  Pronounced 
wuh  full  breath. 

Aspiration,  ls-pd-r4-shfin,  j.  a  breathing  af- 
ter, an  ardent  wish;  the  act  of  aspiring,  or  desiring 
something  high ;  the  pronunciation  of  a  vowel  with  full 
breath. 

To  Aspire,  Js-plre/  v.  n.  To  desire  with  eager- 
ness, to  pant  after  something  higher;  to  rise  higher. 

Asportation,  Js-pAr-ta-shfin,  s.  A  carrying  away. 

Asquint,  i-skwlnt/  adv.  Obliquely,  not  in  the 
straight  line  of  vision. 

Ass,  ^ss,  t.  An  animal  of  burden ;  a  stupid,  heavy, 
dull  fellow,  a  dolt. 

To  AsSAEL,  is-s4le,'  V.  a.  To  attack  in  a  hostile 
manner,  to  assault,  to  fall  upon ;  to  attack  with  argu- 
ment or  censure. 

.\S8AILABLK,  is-sailft-bl,  a^.  405.  That  which 
may  be  attacked. 

Assailant,  fls-sA-lint,  s.  He  that  attadu. 

Assailant,  is-sa-I4nt,  eu^.    Attacking,  inTsding. 

Assaileb,  &s-sa-l&r,  j.  98.  One  who  attacks  ano- 
ther. 

ASSAPANICK,  is-sS-piniiiik,  «.  The  flying  squir- 
rel. 

Assassin,  &s-s^s-s!n,  «.  A  murderer,  one  that  kilit 
by  sudden  violence. 

To  Assassinate,  is-sis^s^nAte,  v.  a.  91.    To 

murder  by  violence ;  to  way-lay,  to  take  by  treachery. 

.IsSASSINATlON,  is-s4s-i4-na-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
assassinating. 

AsSASSINATOB,  is-sJsi&-na-tfir,  $.  Murderer,  man- 
killer. 

ASSATION,  is-sa-sh&n,  t.    Roasting. 

Assault,  is-sSlt/  j.  storm,  opposed  to  sap  or  siege  ; 
violence ;  invasion,  hostility,  attack ;  in  law,  a  violent 
kind  of  injury  oflFered  to  a  man's  person. 

To  Assault,  is-salt/  v.  o.    To  attack,  to  invade. 

Assaulter,  Js-salti&r,  x.  One  who  violently  as- 
saults another. 

.\SSAT,  is-sa/  t.  Examination ;  in  law,  the  exami. 
nation  of  measures  and  weights  used  by  the  clerk  of 
the  market;  the  first  entrance  upon  any  thing ;  attack, 
trouble. 

To  Assay,  is-sa,'  i».  a.  To  make  trial  of;  to  apply 
to,  as  the  touchstone  in  assaying  metals ;  to  try,  to  en- 
deavour. 

Assayer,  is-sai&r,  a.  98.  An  officer  of  the  mint, 
for  the  due  trial  of  silver. 

AssectatiON,  is-st5k-laiKli&n,  j.    Attendance. 

AssecuTION,  is-s^ki-sliin,  s.    Acquirement. 

Assemblage,  is-s5miblAdje,  $.  90.    A  collection ; 

a  number  of  individuals  brought  together. 

To  Assemble,  is-s^niibl,  v.  a.  405.  To  bring  to- 
gether Into  one  place. 

To  Assemble,  8.s-s3niibl,  v.  n.    To  meet  together. 

Assembly,  is-s^mibli,  j.    a  company  met  together. 

Assent,  ds-s6nt/«.  Theact  of  agreeing  to  any  thing; 
consent,  agreement. 

To  Assent,  Js-s5nt,'  v.  n.  To  concede,  to  yield  'o. 
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Assentation,  is-^en-ia-sliuu,  s  Compliance  with 
the  opinion  of  another  out  of  flattery. 

Assentment,  J'j-bent-m^iU,  s.    Consent. 

To  Assert,  is-s5rt/  v.  a.  To  maintain,  to  defend 
either  by  words  or  actions;  to  affirm ;  to  claim,  to  vin- 
dicate a  title  to. 

Assertion,  is-s^rishin,  s.    The  act  of  asserting. 

Assertive,  ^s-sSr-ilv,  mlj.  158.  Positive,  dog. 
matical. 

AsSERTOB,  Ss-s5r-tir,  s,  98.  Slaintainer,  vindi. 
cator,  affirmer. 

To  AssERVE,  is-s^rr/  V.  a.  To  serve,  help,  or  se- 
cond. 

To  Assess,  is-s5s/  y.  a.  To  charge  with  any  cer- 
tain sum. 

AsSESSION,  3,s-s5sh-fin,  s.     A  sitting  down  by  one. 

Assessment,  is-s5s-m5nt,  ».  The  sum  levied  on 
certain  property ;  me  act  of  assessing. 

ASSESSOR,  is-s5sis&r,  t.  98.  The  person  that  sits 
by  the  judge;  he  that  sits  by  another  as  next  in  digiu- 
mty;  he  that  lays  taxes. 

Assets,  is'sSts,  t.  Goods  sufficient  to  discharge  thai 
burden  which  is  cast  upon  the  executor  or  heir. 

To  AssEVEB,  is-s^vifir,  98.  \ 

To  AssETEBATK,  Js-s^vi^-rftte,  91.  555.  J  *'*  "" 
To  affirm  with  great  solemnity,  as  upon  oath. 

Asseveration,  Js-s4v-^raAshiin,  t.  Solemn  af- 
firmation, as  upon  oath. 

ASSHEAD,  is-h^d,  ».    A  blockhead. 

Assiduity,  Is-s^-dd^^t^,  i.    Diligence. 

Assiduous,  Is-sld^jt-iis,  adj.  294.  376.  Con- 
stant in  application. 

AsuLDUOUSLT,  is-sldyt-is-l^,  adv.  Diligently 
continually. 

AssiENTO,  Is-si-initd,  s.  A  contract  or  conven- 
tion between  the  kinsts  of  Spain  and  other  powers,  foi 
furnishing  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  with 
slaves. 

To  Assign,  ^s-sine/  v.  a.  To  mark  out,  to  appoint ; 
to  fix  with  regard  to  quantity  or  value ;  to  give  a  rca 
son  for;  in  law,  to  appoint  a  deputy,  or  make  over  a 
right  to  another. 

Assignable,  is-slne-J-bl,  ac^.  That  which  inn> 
be  assigned. 

Assignation,  is-slg-nA-sl)6n,  s.  An  appointment 

to  meet,  used  generally  of  love  appointments ;  a  mak- 
ing over  a  thmg  to  another. 

Assignee,  is-si-n^,'  5.  He  that  Is  appointed  or  de- 
puted by  another  to  do  any  act,  01  perform  any  busi- 
ness, or  enjoy  any  commodity. 

AssiGNER,  is-sl-n&r,  s.  98.    He  that  assigns. 

Assignment,  Js-slneim^nt,  a.     Appointment  of 

one  thing  with  regard  to  another  thing  or  person ;  in 
law,  the  deed  by  which  any  thing  is  transferred  {torn 
one  to  another. 

Assigns,  is-sinz/  s.  Those  persons  to  whom  any 
trust  is  assigned.  This  is  a  law  term,  and  always  used 
in  the  plural ;  as,  a  legacy  is  left  to  a  person's  heirs, 
administrators,  or  aisigm. 

Assimilable,  ls-slm-i-11-bI,  adj.  That  which 
may  be  converted  to  the  same  nature  with  sometliing 
else. 

To  Assimilate,  is-slmi^late,  v.  a.  91.  To  con- 
vert  to  the  same  nature  with  another  thing ;  to  bring 
to  a  likeness,  or  resemblance. 

AssimilaTENESS,  is-slm-md-lite-n^s,  s.  Like- 
ness. 

Assimilation,  &s-slin-ni£-la-sli&ri,  t.  The  act  at 
con%'erting  any  thing  to  the  nature  or  substance  of  ano- 
ther; the  state  of  being  assimilated ;  the  act  of  grow- 
ing like  some  other  being. 

To  Assist,  is-slst,'  v.  a.   To  help. 

Assistance,  3.s-sls-tinse,  s.    Help,  furtherance. 

Assistant,  is-sls-tJut,  aclj.    Helping,  lending  aid. 

Assistant,  is-sls-tJnt,  s.  A  person  engaged  In  an 
affair,  not  as  principal,  but  as  auxiliary  or  ministerial. 

Assizr:,    Ss-size,'    s.       A   court   nf  jMiUratufe   held 
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twice  a  year  in  every  county,  in  which  causes  are  tried  |  AsTERISM,  is-t^-rizm,  s.    A  consteUation. 

bv  a  judge  ami  jury  i  an  ordinance  or  statute  to  aeter- I    .  4     .3     i,   I 

mine  the  weight  of  bread.  AsTERITES,  is-ter-i-lez,    s.     A  precious  stone. 
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To  ASSIZ£,  is-size/  v.  a.  To  fix  the  rate  of  any 
thing. 

Assizer,  is-sl-z&r,  *.  An  otHcer  that  has  the  care 
of  weights  and  measures. 

AssOCIABLE,  is-S(y.shA-5-bI,  adj.  That  which  may 
be  joined  to  another. 

To  Associate,  is-sA-sbd-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  unite 
with  another  as  3  confederate  ;  to  adopt  as  a  friend  up- 
on equal  terms ;  to  accompany. 

Associate,  is-sb-sh^ate,  adj.  91.    Confederate. 

Associate,  is-s6^sh^ate,  s.  a  partner,  a  confede- 
rate, a  companion. 

Association,  is-sA-sh^a-sh5n,  s.  Union,  con- 
junction, society;  confederacy;  partnership;  connec- 
iion. — See  Pronunciation. 

Assonance,  is-sA-n2lnse,  s.  Reference  of  one 
sound  to  another  resembling  it. 

SSONANT,  is-s6-nint,  adj.  Resembling  another 
sound. 

To  Assort,  ls-s5rt,'  v.  a.    To  range  in  classes 

To  AssOT,  is-s5t/  V.  a.    To  infatuate. 

To  Assuage,  Is-swaje,'  v.  a.  331.  To  mitigate, 
to  soften ;  to  appease,  to  pacify ;  to  ease. 

Assuagement,  is-swajeiment,  s.  What  mitigates, 
or  softens. 

ASSUAGEE,  is-sw4ijir,  s.  98.  One  who  pacifies 
or  appeases. 

ASSUASIVE,  is-SwAislv,  a^;.  158.428.  Softening, 
mitigating. 

To  ASSUBJUGATE,  is-sibij6-gate,  c.  o.  91.  To 
subject  to. 

ASSUEFACTION,  is-sw^f^kishfin,  t.  The  state  of 
being  accustomed. 

ASSUETUDE,  isisw4-t6de,  *.  334.  Accustomance, 
custom. 

To  Assume,  is.^tine/  o.  a.  454.    To  take ;  to  take 
upon  one's  self;  to  arrogate,  to  claim  or  seiie  unjust- 
ly ;  to  suppose  something  without  proof;  to  appropri- 
ate. 
it:5=  M'hy  Mr.  Sheridan  should  pronounce  this  word 

and  the  word  conrume  without  the  h,  and  preiume  and 

resume,  as  if  written  prezhoam  and  rnhoom,  is  not  easily 

jonceived;  the  »  ought  to  be  aspirated  in  all  or  none.— 

See  Pruiciples,  454,  478,  479. 

AssUMEB,  is-s6imir,  s.  98.    An  arrogant  man. 

Assuming,  ls-s6im!ng,  part,  a<{j.  Arrogant, 
haughty. 

Assumpsit,  .\s-s&m-s!t,  s.  A  voluntary  promise 
made  by  word,  whereby  a  man  taketh  upon  him  to 
perform  or  pay  any  thing  to  another. 

Assumption,  3.s-s&mish&n,  s.   The  act  of  taking 

any  thing  to  one's  self;  the  supposition  of  any  thing 
without  farther  proof;  the  thing  supposed,  a  postu- 
late ;  the  taking  up  any  person  into  heaven. 

Assumptive,  is-simitiv,  adj.  157.  That  which 
is  assumed. 

Assurance,  ish-shiirinse,  s.  Certain  expecta- 
tion ;  secure  confidence,  trust ;  freedom  from  doubt, 
certain  knowledge;  firmness,  undoubtin^  steadiness; 
confidence,  want  of  modesty;  ground  ol  confidence, 
security  given ;  spirit,  intrepidity ;  testimony  of  credit; 
conviction  j  insurance. 

To  Assure,  Ish-sh&re/  v.  a-  175.  To  give  con. 
fidence  by  a  firm  promise ;  to  secure  another ;  to 
make  confident,  to  exempt  from  dou  bt  or  fear ;  to  make 
secure. 

Assured,  Ash-shfiir^d,  or  Ssh-shfird,'  part.  adj. 
359.  Certain,  indubitable;  certain,  not  doubting ;  im- 
modest, viciously  confident. 

Assuredly,  ish-shiiir^d-lii,  adv.  364.  Certainly, 
indubitably. 

Assuredness,  ish-shilr^d-n5s,  *.  365.  The  state 
of  being  assured,  certainty. 

Assurer,  ish-shiir&r,  s.  He  that  gives  assurance ; 
he  that  gives  security  to  malie  good  any  loss. 

Asterisk,  Js-te-rlsk,  $.    a  mark  in  printing,  as*. 
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kind  of  opal  sparkling  lilie  a  star, 

Asthma,  istima,  *,  471.  a  frequent,  difficult, 
and  short  respiration,  joined  with  a  hissing  sound  and  a 
cough. 

Asthmatical,  ist-mitii-kil, 

AsTHMATiCK,  4st-mit-ik,  509. 
with  an  asthma. 

Astern,  3.-st^rn^  adv.  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
ship,  behind  the  ship. 

To  Astert,  i-stert/  V.  a.  To  terrify,  to  startle,  to 
fright. 

AstONIED,  3Ast6ni^-3d,  part.  adj.  A  word  some- 
times used  for  astonished. 

To  Astonish,  is-tfininish,  v.  a.  To  confound  with 
fear  or  wonder,  to  amaze. 

ASTONISHINGNESS,  is-t&tlillish-ing-n^S,  *.  Quali- 
ty to  excite  astonishment 

Astonishment,  is-t6n-lsh-m§nt,  s.  Amazement, 
confusion  of  mind. 

To  Astound,  is-t5ind/  v.  a.  To  astonish,  to  con- 
found with  fear  or  wonder. 

Astraddle,  S-strdd^dl,  adv.  405.    With  one's 

legs  across  any  thing. 

Astragal,  is^tri-gjl,  t.  503.  A  little  round  mem- 
ber, in  the  form  of  a  ring,  at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 
columns. 

Astral,  is-tril,  aifj.    starry,  relating  to  the  stars. 

Astray,  3-stra,'  adv.    Out  of  the  right  way. 

To  AsTBICT,  is-trikt/  r.  a.  To  contract  by  appU. 
cation. 

ASTBICTION,  is-tr\kish&n,  s.  The  act  or  power  of 
contracting  ttie  parts  of  the  body. 

AsraiCTlVE,  is-trlk-tiv,  ad;.  138.  Styptick,  bind, 
ing. 

AstriCTORY,  ls-tr!kit6r-r^,  ntgf.    Astringent 

AsT&IDS,  i-strlde/  adv.    With  the  legs  open. 

AsTRlFEROUS,  is-trlfi^r&s,  ad;.  Bearing,  or  hav- 
ing stars. 

To  AsTRINGE,  Is-trlnje/  v.  a.  To  make  a  contrac- 
tion, to  make  the  parts  draw  together. 

AsraiNGENCY,  is-trlnij5n-si,  s.  The  power  of  con- 
tracting the  parts  of  the  body. 

Astringent,  is-trin-j5nt,  at0.  Binding,  contracu 
ing. 

AstrOGRAPHY,  is-tr5g-r  J-fd,  s.  518.  The  science 
of  describing  the  stars. 

Astrolabe,  isitri^labe,  s.  An  instrument  chiefly 
used  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  the  sim,  or 
stars,  at  sea. 

Astrologer,  is-tr51iA-j6r,  s.   One  that,  supposing 

the  influence  of  the  stars  to  have  a  causal  power,  pro- 
fesses to  foretell  or  discover  events. 

AstrOLOGIAN,  is-tr6ilA-jd-in,  s.    Astrologer. 

Astrological,  is-trA-15dije-kil,  509.  t     ,. 

ASTROLOGICK,  is-trA-15dijlk,  ^  "  > 

Relating  to  astrology,  professing  astrology. 

AsTROLOGICALLY,  is-tr6-15dij^kil-le,  adv.  In 
an  astrological  manner. 

To  AsTROLOGiZE,  is-trfiji^jlze,  v.  n.  To  practise 
astrology. 

Astrology,  3.s-tr6Ui-j4  *.  "SIS.   The  practice  of 

foretelling  things  by  the  knowledge  of  the  stars. 
Astronomer,  3.s-tr6ninA-mir,  s.     He  that  stu- 
dies the  celestial  motions. 
Astronomical,  is-trA-n&mi^-kil,  509.  \ 
AstronomicK,  is-tr6-n6m-lk,  ^  "  J' 

Belonging  to  astronomy. 

Astronomically,  is-tr6-n5mi^-kil-ld,  adv.  lu 

an  astronomical  manner. 
Astronomy,  is-tron-nA-m^,  $,  518.     a  mixed 
mathematical  science,  teaching  the  knowlDi,i,'e  of  thii 
celestial  bodies,  their  magnitudes,  motions,  distances* 
periods,  eclipses,  and  order 
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AtOMIST,  It-tA-mlst,  s.    One  that  holds  the  atoiiu< 


ASTRO-THEOLOGT,   is-trA-</i^-51-i»j^,  S.    Divini. 

ty  founded  on  the  observation  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
Asunder,  i-s6ii-d5r,  adv.  98.    Apart,  separately, 

not  together. 
Asylum,  A/-sl-l&m,  s.    A  sanctuary,  a  refuge. 

{C5"  Nothing  can  show  more  plainly  the  tendency  of 
-Hir  language  to  an  antepenultimate  accent  than  the  vul- 
var pronunciation  of  this  word,  which  generally  places  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable.  This  is  however  an  unpar- 
donable offence  to  a  Latin  car,  which  nisists  on  preserving 
the  accent  of  the  original  whenever  we  adopt  a  Latin  word 
mto  our  own  language  without  alteration. — See  Princi- 
ples, No.  303. 

ASYMMETEY,  i-slmimd-tri,  s.    Contrariety  to  sym- 
metry, disproportion. 
Asymptote,  is-slm-tAte,  *.     Asymptotes  are  right 
lines  which  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  some  curve, 
but  which  would  never  mceL 

g:S»  I  have  preferred  Dr.  Johnson's  accentuation  on 
thenrst  syllable,  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  and  Dr.  Ash's  on  the 
second. 

Asyndeton.  i-sln-d^-t5n,  s.  A  figure  in  gram- 
mar, when  a  conjunction  copulative  is  omitted. 
At,  it,  prep.  At,  before  a  place,  notes  the  nearness 
of  the  place ;  as,  a  man  is  at  the  house  before  he  is  in 
it ;  At,  before  a  word  signifying  time,  notes  the  co-ex- 
istence of  the  time  with  the  event ;  At,  before  a  su- 
perlative adjective,  implies  in  the  state,  as  at  most,  in 
the  state  of  most  perfection,  &c  At  signifies  the  par- 
ticular condition  of  the  person,  as,  at  peace ;  At  some- 
times marks  emplojanent  or  attention ;  as,  he  is  at 
work;  At  sometimes  the  same  with  furnished  with;  as, 
a  man  at  arms ;  At  sometimes  notes  the  place  where 
any  thing  is  ;  as,  he  is  at  home  ;  At  sometimes  is  near- 
ly the  same  as  In,  noting  situation ;  At  sometimes 
«eems  to  signify  in  the  power  of,  or  obedient  to ;  as.  At 
your  service;  At  all,  in  any  manner. 
Ata£AL,  it^-bll,  s.     A  kind  of  labour  used  by  the 

Moors. 
AtaRAXY,  it-ti-rik-si,  s.  517.    Exemption  from 

vexation,  tranquillity. 
AthanOR,  Si/i-i-nor,  s.  1  66.    A  digesting  furnace 

to  keep  heat  for  some  time. 
Atheism,   a-lh&-\zm,   t.   503.     The  disbelief  of 

God. 
\THEIsT,  ai/Ad-!st,  s.    One  that  denies  the  existence 

of  God. 
Atheistical,  a-tA^ls^td-kil,  a({j.    Givcu  to  athe- 
ism, impious. 
AtheisticaLLY,  h^th&-h-t^ki.l-U,  adv.    In  an  a- 

theistical  manner. 
Atheisticalness,    i.</j^Is-t^kil-n5s,   «.     iTie 

quality  of  being  atheistical. 
AtheistiCK,  L-t/i^-h-t\k,  adj.    Given  to  atheism. 
AtHEOUS,    a-iA^&s,  adj.   505.     Atheistick,  god- 
less. 
Atheroma,  i/A-trA-mS,  *.  527.    A  species  of 

wen. 

Atheromatous,  S/A-i-rimii-t&s,  adj.   Having 

the  qualities  of  an  atheroma,  or  curdy  wen. 

Athirst,  k-thhr&ii  adv.  108.  Thirsty,  in  want  of 
drink. 

Athletick,  hk-W-\k,  adj.  500.  Belonging  to 
wrestUng;  strong  of  body,  vigorous,  lusty,  robust. 

Athwart,  i-«AwJrt/  prep.  Across,  transverse  to 
any  thing ;  through. 

ATILT,  i-tllt,'  adv.  With  the  action  of  a  man  mak- 
ing a  thrust ;  in  the  posture  of  a  barrel  raised  or  tilted 
behind. 

Atlas,  it-lis,  t.  A  collection  of  maps  ;  a  large 
square  folio  ;  sometimes  the  supporter  of  a  building  ;  a 
rich  kind  of  silk. 

Atmosphere,  it^mi-sf^re,  s.  The  air  that  encom- 
passes the  solid  earth  on  all  sides. 

Atmospherical,  it-mA-sf^ri^-kil,  adj.  Belong- 
ing to  the  atmosphere 

AtO.M,  itilSm,  s.  166.  Such  a  small  particle  as 
cannot  be  physically  divided  ;  any  thing  extremely 
sm.ill. 

AtOMICAL,  i-tom-^-kil,  adj     Consisting  of  atom*  ; 
relating  to  atoms. 
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cal  philosophy. 
Atomy,  ^l-6-wi,  s.    An  atom. 
To  Atone,  iUt6ne^  i'.  n.    To  agree,  to  accord;  ta 

stand  as  an  equivalent  for  something';  to  answer  for. 
To  Atone,  i-tAne,'  v.  a.    To  expiate 
Atonement,    i-tAneim^nt,   s.     Agreement,  con. 

cord ;  expiation,  expiatory  equivalent. 
Atop,  i-tAp,'  adv.    On  the  top,  at  the  top. 
Atuabilarian,  it-trl-b^-la-r^-Sn,    adj.    507. 

Melancholy. 

AtrabilariOUS,  it-tri-b^la'ri-is,  adj.    Melan. 

cholick. 
Atrabilariousness,   Jt-tri-bi-la-ri-&s-n5s,  s. 

The  state  of  being  melancholy. 
AtRAMENTAL,  it-tri-m^nitil, 
Atramentol'S,  it-tri-m^nii 

black. 

Atrocious,  i-trA^shfts,  adj.  292.  Wicked  in  a 
high  degree,  enonnous. 

Atrociously,  4-trA-sh&s-l(*,  adv.  In  an  atroci- 
ous manner. 

AtrOCIOUSNESS,  i-trAish&s-n5s,  s.  The  quality  oi 
being  enormously  criminal. 

Atrocity,  1-trAb-si^-t^,  s.  511.  Horrible  wicked- 
ness. 

Atrophy,  it-trA-fe,  *.  Want  of  nourishment,  a 
disease. 

To  Attach,  it-titsh,'  v.  a.  To  arrest,  to  take  or 
apprehend  ;  to  seize ;  to  lay  hold  on  ;  to  win ;  to  gaia 
over,  to  enamour ;  to  fix  to  one's  interest. 

Attachment,  it-titshim^nt,  ».  Adherence,  re- 
gard. 

To  Attack,  it-tik/  v.  a.  To  assault  an  enemy;. 
to  begin  a  contest. 

Attack,  it-tik/  s.    An  assault 

Attacker,  it-tiki&r,  s.  98.  The  person  that  at- 
tacks. 

To  Attain,  it-tane,'  v.  a.  To  gain,  to  procure;  to 
overtake;  to  come  to;  to  reach;  to  equal. 

To  Attain,  it-tane<  v.  n.  To  come  to  a  certain 
state;  to  arrive  at 

Attainable,  it-taneid-bl,  adj.  That  which  may 
be  obtained,  procurable. 

Attainableness,  it-tane-i-bl-n5s,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  attainable. 

Attainder,  it-tane-dir,  s.  98.  The  act  of  at- 
tainting in  law;  taint. 

Attainment,  it-taneim5nt,  s.  That  which  isau 

tained,  acquisition ;  the  act  or  power  of  attaining. 

To  Attaint,  it-tant,'  p.  a.  To  attaint  is  particu- 
larly used  for  such  as  are  found  guilty  of  some  crime 
or  offence  ;  to  taint,  to  corrupt. 

Attaint,  it-tant,'  s.  Any  thing  injurious,  as  il>- 
ness,  weariness ;  stain,  spot,  taint. 

Attainture,  it-tane-tshijre,  *.  461.  Reproach 
impuUition. 

To  Attaminate,  it-timi^nite,  w.  a.  To  corrupt. 
Not  used. 

I'o  Attemper,  it-t5mip&r,  v.  a.    To  mingle,  to 

weaken  by  the  mixture  of  something  else;  to  regulate, 
to  soften;  to  mix  in  just  proportions;  to  fit  to  some- 
thing else. 
To  Attemperate,   it-t5inip5-rate,   v.  a.  55b. 
To  proportion  to  something. 

To  Attempt,  it-tdmt,'  v.  a.  412.    To  attack,  te 

venture  upon  ;  to  try,  to  endeavour. 

Attempt,  it-lSmt,'  5.  412.  An  attack,  an  essay, 
an  endeavour. 

Attemptable,  it-temtitA-bl,  adj.  Liable  to  at. 
temptfi  or  attacks. 

Attempter,  it-temtitfir,  s.  The  person  tliat  at- 
tempts ;  an  endcavourer. 

To  Attend,  ;\t-t5nd,'  v.  a.  To  regard,  to  fix  the 
mind  upon;  to  wait  on;  to  accompany;  to  he  present 
with,  ujion  a  summons;  to  be  appendant  to;  tj  Le 
consequent  to  ;  to  star  for. 
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To  Attend,  St-tJnd^  v-  n.  To  yield  attention  ;  to 
stay,  to  delay. 

Attendance,  it-t5nid3.nse,  *.  The  act  of  wait- 
ing on  another  ;  service  ;  tiie  persons  waiting  j  a  train ; 
attention,  regard. 

Attendant,  it-t^nidint,  s.  One  that  attends ;  one 
that  belongs  to  the  tra'n  ;  one  that  waits  as  a  suitor  or 
agent ;  one  that  is  present  at  any  thing ;  a  concomitant, 
a  consequent. 

Attender,  4t-tdn-d&r,  ».  98.  Companion,  asso- 
ciate. 

AttenT,  it-t^nt/  adj.    Intent,  attentive. 

Attentates,  it-t^nitates,  «.  Proceedings  In  a 
court  after  an  inhibition  is  decreed. 

Attention,  it-i5nish£in,  s.    The  act  of  attending 

or  heeding. 

Attentive,  it-t^nitlv,  adj.  158.  Heedful,  re- 
tjardful. 

Attentively,  it-tinitiv-1^,  adv.  Hcedfuily, care- 
fully. 

AttenTIVENESS,  it-t5n-tlv-n§s,  «.  Heedfulness, 
attention. 

AttENUANT,  it-t5nidi-int,  adj.  Endued  with  the 
power  of  making  thin  or  slender. 

Attenuate,  it-t^n-ii-ate,  adj.  91.  Made  thin  or 
slender. 

Attenuation,  it-tin-6-aishfifi,  s.   The  act  of 

making  any  thing  thin  or  slender. 

AtTER,  it-t&r,  S.  98.     Corrupt  matter. 

To  Attest,  St-t^st,'  v.  a.  To  tjear  witness  of,  to 
witness ;  to  call  to  witness. 

Attestation,  ^t-t^s-ta^shSn,  j.  Testimony,  evi- 
dence. 

Attic,  it-tik,  acfj.  Belonging  to  Attica,  l>elonging 
to  Athens.  In  philology,  delicate,  poignant,  just,  up- 
right. In  architecture,  belonging  to  the  upper  part  of 
«  building;  belonging  to  an  upper  «tory,  flat,  having 
the  roof  concealed ;  oelonging  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
base  sometimes  used  in  the  Ionic  and  Doric  orders. 

To  Atticise,  ilitd-slze,  v.  n.  To  m;ike  use  of  at- 
ticisms. 

Atticism,  it-td-sizm,  s.  An  imitation  of  the  At- 
tic style;  a  concise  and  elegant  mode  of  expression. 

AtTIGUOUS,  it-tigii-fis,  adj.     Hard  by. 

To  AttinGE,  it-tinje,'  v.  a.    To  touch  slightly. 

To  Attire,  it-tlre,'  v.  a.  To  dress,  to  habit,  to 
array. 

Attire,  l.-tlre,'  ».  Clothes,  dress;  In  hunting,  the 
horns  of  a  buck  or  stag ;  in  botany,  the  flower  of  a 
plant  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  impalement,  the 
foliation,  and  the  attire. 

Attirer,  it-ti-r&r,  ».  One  that  attires  another, 
a  dresser. 

Attitude,  At-td-tide,  s.  A  posture,  the  posture 
or  action  in  which  a  statue  or  painted  figure  is  placed. 

Attollent,  it-t61-l5nt,  adj.  That  which  raises 
or  lifts  up. 

Attorney,  dt-t&rin^,  *.  165.  Such  a  person  as 
by  consent,  commandment,  or  request,  takes  heed  to, 
sees,  and  takes  upon  him  the  charge  of  other  men's  bu- 
siness, in  their  absence ;  one  who  is  appointed  or  re- 
tained to  prosecute  or  defend  an  action  at  law ;  a  law- 
yer. 

Attorneyship,  it-tJirin^shlp,  $.    The  office  of 

an  attorney. 

Attornment,  it-tirtjimSnt,  $.    a  yielding  of  the 

tenement  to  a  new  lord. 

To  Attract,  It-trikt,'  r.  a.  To  draw  to  some- 
thing; to  allure,  to  invite. 

AtTRACTATIO.N',  it-trSk-ta-shfin,  l.  Frequent 
handling. 

Attractical,  kuuik-ti-khl,  adj.  Having  the 
power  to  draw. 

Attraction,  it-trik-sh&n,  s.  The  power  of  draw- 
ing any  thing  ;  the  power  of  alluring  or  enticing. 

Attractive,  It-truki-tiv,  adj.  158.  Having  the 
power  tu  draw  any  thmg;  inviting,  alluring,  entic 
mg 


Attractive,  it-erikitlv,  s.    That  which  draws  ol 

incites. 

Attractively,  it-tr4kitiv-l^,  adv.    With  the 

power  of  attracting. 

Attractiveness,  it-trlkitlv-nSs,  s.   The  quality 

of  being  attractive. 
AttraCTOR,  it-trJkit&r,  *.  98.     The  agent  that 

attracts. 
AttraHENT,  it-tr^hSnt,  t.  503,/.    That  whicb 

draws. 

Attributable,  St-trlb-ii-ti-bl,  adj.  That  which 
m.iy  be  ascribed  or  attributed. 

To  Attribute,  it-trib'6te,  t>.  a.  492.  To  as- 
cribe, to  yield ;  to  impute,  as  to  a  cause. 

Attribute,  il-tr^-bite,  *.  492.  The  thing  attri- 
buted to  another ;  quality  adherent ;  a  thing  belonging 
to  another,  an  appendant;  reputation,  honour. 

Attribution,  Jt-trd-bfi-sh&n.  t.    Commendation. 

Attrite,  it-trltc,'  adj.     Ground,  worn  by  rubbing-. 

Attriteness,  it-trite-n§s,  s.  The  being  imicb 
worn. 

Attrition,  it-trlshiin,  s.  507.  The  act  of  wear- 
ing  things  by  rubbmg ;  grief  for  sin  ;  arising  only  from 
the  fear  of  puuishmeut ;  the  lowest  degree  of  repent- 
ance. 

To  Attune,  it-tine,'  v.  a.  To  make  any  thing 
musical ;  to  tunc  one  thing  to  another. — See  T^ne. 

Atvv'EEN,  5-tv^^dn,'  adv.  or  prej).  Betwixt,  bfr. 
tweeu. 

AtwixT,  i-twlkst/  prep.  In  the  middle  of  two- 
things. 

To  Avail,  i-vale/  v.  a.  To  profit,  to  turn  to  pro* 
fit ;  to  promote,  to  prosper,  to  assist. 

Avail,  i-vile/  s.    Profit,  advantage,  benefit 

Available,  i-vi-li-bl,  a(^.  405.  Profitable,  ad- 
vanLigeous  ;  powerful,  having  force. 

Availableness,  i-va-li-bl-n^s,  x.  Power  of  pro. 
moting  the  end  for  which  it  is  used. 

Availably,  i-va-lS-bl^,  adu.  Powerfully,  profi- 
tably. 

AvailmenT,  i-vale-ni§nt,s.  Usefulness,  advantage- 

To  AVALE,  i-vile/  V.  a.    To  let  fall,  to  depress. 

Avant-guard,  i-vliuigird,  5.    The  van. 

Avarice,  av-A-rls,  s.  142.  Covetousness,  insatiable 
desire. 

.Avaricious,  iv-3,-r1shi&s,  adj.  292.    Covetous. 

Avariciously,  iviJ-rlsh-fis-I^,  adv.   Covetously. 

AVARICIOUSNESS,  3v-i-r!sh-&s-n§s,  t.  The  quali- 
ty of  being  avaricious. 

AVAUNT,  i-vant,'  int.  216.  A  word  of  abhorrenca 
by  which  any  one  is  driven  away. 

AuburnE,  aw'b&rn,  adj.    Brown,  of  a  tan  colour. 

Auction,  awk-shun,  s.  a  manner  of  sale  in  which 
one  person  bids  after  another;  the  thing  sold  byaufr 
tion. 

AuCTlONARY,  awkishin-i-K^,  a(0.  Belonging  te 
an  auction. 

Auctioneer,  lv?k-sh&n-i^r,'  s.  275.   'iTie  per»o» 

that  manages  an  auction. 

Auctive,  awk-tiv,  at//,  158.  Of  an  increasing  qua^ 
lity.     Not  used. 

Aucupation,  aw-kii-pa-sh&n,  ».  Fowling,  bird, 
catching. 

.Audacious,  Svr-daisL5s,  adj.  292,  Bold,  impu- 
dent. 

Audaciously,  dw-daAshis-l^,  adv.  Boldly,  im- 
pudently. 

Audaciousness,  aw-da-sh&s-nes,  s.    Incpudence. 

Audacity,  aw-di&i^-te,  5.  511.    Spirit,  boldness. 

Audible,  iw^de-bl,  a({j.  405.  Tliat  which  mav  be 
perceived  by  hearing  ;  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

Audibleness,  aw-de-bl-n6s,  *-.  Capablcncss  of  be- 
in^'  heard. 

Audibly,  aw-ut^-bl^,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  tc 
bu  heavd. 
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Audience,  awijt^-^nse,  s.  293,  294.    The  act  ofl  To  Augobate,  Swigi-r4te,  v.  n.  91.    To  judge 

hearing;  the  liberty  of  speaking  granted,  a  hearing;  an       by  augury. 

auditory,  persons  collected  to  hear;  the  reception  of   AUGURATION,  aw-gi-ri-shun,  s.    The  practice  oi 

any  rri.m  who  delivers  a  solemn  message.  augury. 

Audit,  Sw-t!lt,  s.    a  final  account.  I  AuGURER,   iw-g&r-&r,  s.   555.    The  same  with 

To  Audit,   iwidlt,  v.  a.     To  take  an  account  6-1     augur. 

nally.  AuGURIAL,  aw-gfl-rd-il,  arf;'.     Relating  to  augury 

Auomov,  aw-dish'in,  s.  507.    Hearing.  j  Auguky,  aw-t^di-r^,  i.  179.    The  act  of  prognosti- 

Auditor,  5wid(^-tur,  5.  98.503,*.    A  hearer;  a 

person   employed   to  take  an  accovmt  ultimately;   a 

...       „  ,  _    . :„:__  jijg  accounts  of 

Les  up  a  general 


king's  officer,  who,  yearly  examining  the  accounts  of 
all   under   officers   accountable,   mak( 


book. 

Auditory,  aw^d^-tftr-r^,  adj.  557,  TTiat  has  the 
power  of  hearing. 

Auditory,  4w-d^-t5r-r^,  s.  An  audience,  a  col- 
lection of  persons  assembled  to  hear ;  a  plaee  where 
lectures  are  to  be  hc:ird. 

AudiTRESS,  dwid(^-tr5s,  s.    The  woman  that  hears. 

To  AVEL,  ^v^lj"  V.  a.    To  pull  away. 

AvEMARY,  a-v^ma-r^,  s.  A  form  of  worship  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

AvENAGE,  ivi^n-idje,  s.  91.  A  certain  quantity  of 
oats  paid  to  a  landlord. 

To  Avenge,  i-v^nje/  v.  a.  To  revenge ;  to  pu- 
nish. 

AvENGEANCE,  J-v^nijinse,  s.  244.    Punishment 

AvengemenT,  i-v^nje-m^nt,  $.  Veageance,  re- 
venge. 

Avenger,  i-v5n-j6r,  ;.  Punisher ;  revenger ;  ta- 
ker of  vengeance. 

AVENS,  2,vi^ns,  s.    The  herb  t)ennet. 

AvenTUKE,  i-vSn-tshire,  «.  461*  A  mischance, 
causing  a  man  s  death,  without  felony. 

Avenue,  Avi^-nfl,  ».  335.  503.  A  way  by  which 
any  place  may  be  entered ;  an  alley,  or  walk  of  trees 
before  a  house. — See  Revenue. 

To  Aver,  i-v5r/  v.  a.    To  declare  positively. 

Average,  iv-ir-ldje,  s.  90.  555.  That  duty  or 
service  which  the  tenant  is  to  pay  to  the  king;  a  me- 
dium, a  mean  proportion. 

Averment,  i-verim^nt,  s.  Establishment  of  any 
thing  by  e\'idence. 

AvernaT,  k-\&r-T\kt,  s.    A  sort  of  grape. 

To  Averuncate,  iv-^r-rfing-kate,  ».  o.  9i.  408. 
To  root  up. 

AveBSATION,  Jv-5r-sa-sh6n,  «.  Hatred,  abhor- 
rence. 

Averse,  i-v^rse/  a(fj.  Malign,  not  favoiirable  ;  not 
pleased  with,  imwilling  to. 

AviIRSELY,  4-v5rse-l^,  adv.  Unwillingly ;  backward- 

■y- 

AVERSENESS,  l-v5rse-n3s,  S.  Unwillingness ;  back- 
wardness. 

Aversion,  i-v§rish&n,  t.  Hatred,  dislike,  detes- 
tation ;  the  cause  of  aversion. 

To  Avert,  3.-v§rt/  v.  a.  To  turn  aside,  to  turn 
off,  to  put  by. 

Auger,  iwigfir,  s.  98.  166.  A  carpenter's  tool 
to  bore  holes  with. 

Aught,  Swt,  s.  393.    Any  thing. 
J55"  This  word  is  not  a  pronoun,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has 

marked  it,  but  a  substantive. 

To  Augment,  awg-m§nt/  v.  a.  To  increase,  to 
make  bigger  or  more. 

To  Augment,  4wg-m^nt^  v.  w.  To  increase,  to 
grow  bigger. 

Augment,  awgimSnt,  s.  492.  Increase;  state  of 
increase. 

Augmentation,  iwg-mJn-taish&n,  j.  The  act 
of  increasing  or  making  bigger ;  the  state  of  being  made 
bigger;  the  thing  added,  oy  which  another  is  made 
bigger. 

Aogub,  Jwig&r,  «.  98.  166.  One  who  pretends 
to  predict  by  the  flight  of  birds. 

To  Augur,  awigfir,  v.  n.  To  guess,  to  conjecture 
by  signs. 
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eating  by  omens ;  the  rules  observed  by  augurs ;  an  o- 

men  or  prediction. 
August,  iw-gist^  a<^.  494.    Great,  grand,  royal, 

magnificent. 
August,  Swig&st,  s.    The  name  of  the  eighth  month 

from  January  inclusive. 
-AlUGUSTNESS,   4w-g&stin5s,  t.    Elevation  of  look, 

dignity. 
Aviary,  iivi-i-r^,  ».  505.    A  place  enclosed  tc 

keep  birds  in. 
Avidity,  4-vld-4-t^,  *.    Greediness,  eagerness. 
Avrrous,   iv-^t&s,   adj.    503.    314.     Left  by  a 

man's  ancestors.     Not  used. 
To  AviZE,  i-vlze/  V.  a.     To  counsel;  to  bethink 

himself,  to  consider. 
AULD,  iwld,  a<y.    Old.    Not  used. 
Au1J:ticK,    iw-l^t-ik,   ac0.    509.     Belonging  to 

pipes. 
AuLICK,  iw^lik,  adj.    Belonging  to  the  court 
AULN,  4wn,  s.    A  French  measure  of  length,  an  ell. 
To  AUMAIL,  iw-m4le,'  v.  a.    To  variegate. 
Aunt,  int,  j.  214.  A  father  or  mother's  sitter. 
Avocado,  iv-6-k4id6,  s.    A  plant. — See  Lum- 
bago. 
To  AvoCATE,  ivivA-k4te,  r.  a.  91.    To  caU  a- 

way. 
Avocation,  iv-vA-kaishin,  s.    The  act  of  calling 

aside ;  the  business  that  calls. 
To  Avoid,  i-v51d,'  v.  a.  299.    To  shun,  to  escape  ; 

to  endeavour  to  shun ;  to  evacuate,  to  quit 
To  Avoid,    i-v41d/  v.  n.     To  retire;  to  become 

void  or  vacant. 
Avoidable,  i-v6Wii-bl,  at^.    That  which  may  be 

avoided  or  escaped. 

Avoidance,  3^v6Id-inse,  s.    The  act  of  avoiding ; 

the  course  by  which  any  thing  is  carried  off. 
AvOIDEB,  i-vSldi^r,  s.  98.    The  person  that  shuns 

anything;  the  person  that  carries  any  thing  away ;  the 

vessel  in  which  things  are  carried  away. 
AvOiDLESS,  S-v61dil^s,  a(^.    Inevitable. 
AvoiBDUPOlS,  5v-4r-d6-p61z,'  a^;.  302.    A  khid 

of  weight,  of  which  a  pound  contains  sixteen  ounces, 

and  is  m  proportion  to  a  pound  Troy  as  17  to  14. 
AVOLATION,  iv-6-laish&n,  j.    The  flying  away. 
To  Avouch,  i-v5&tsh,'  v.  a.      To  affirm,  to  main- 
tain ;  to  produce  in  favour  of  another  j  to  vindicate,  to 

justify. 
Avouch,  i-v3itsh,'*.  313.    Declaration,  evidence. 
AvOUCHABLE,  i-vofitsh-4-bl,   (mZ;.    That  may  be 

avoucheil. 
AVOUCHEB,  i-v(5utsh-&r,  g.    He  that  avouches. 
To  Avow,  i-v6ii/  V.  a.    To  Justify,  to  declare  openly. 
Avow  ABLE,  a-v6&id-bl,  adj.    That  which  may  be 

openly  declared. 
Avowal,  i-v6fiiAl,  s.    Justificatory  declaration. 
Avowedly,  d-v6fii^d-l^,  adv.  364.    In  an  avowed 

manner. 
Avowee,  iv-54-4'  *.    He  to  whom  the  right  of  ad- 

vowson  of  any  church  belongs. 
AvOWEB,  l-v6&iir,  s.  98.    He  that  avows  or  jus- 

tifies. 
Avowry,  l-v5&-r^,  t.     Where  one  takes  a  distress, 

the  taker  shall  justify  for  what  cause  he  took  it;  which 

is  called  his  avowry. 
AVOWSAL,  i-voi-zJl,  s.  442.    A  confession. 
Avowtry,  i-vol-tr^,  s.    Adultery. 
A  URATE,  dwiratc,  s.    A  sort  of  pear. 
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'.URELIA,  aw-r^il^,  s.  92.    A  term  used  for  the 

first  apjiareiit  chance  of  the  eruca,  or  maggot  of  auy 
species  of  insects,  the  chrysalis. 

AuniCLE,  ^"-id-kl,  *.  405.  The  external  ear ;  two 
appendages  of  the  heart,  being  two  muscular  caps  co- 
vering the  two  ventricles  thereof. 

Auricula,  aw-rlk-i-ld,  s.  92.  Bear's  ear,  a 
flower. 

Auricular,  4w-rik-di-llr,  adj.  Within  the  sense 
or  reach  of  hearing;  secret,  told  in  the  ear. 

AURICULARLY,  aw-rikii-lir-l^,  adv.  In  a  secret 
manner. 

AuBiFEROUS,  awirli^f^r&s,  adj.  518.  That  pro- 
duces gold. 

AUBIGATION,  Sw-r^ga-sh5n,  s.  The  act  of  driv. 
ing  carriages.     Not  used. 

AUBIST,  4wirlst,  J.  One  who  professes  to  cure  dis- 
orders of  the  car. 

VlJ&ORA,  iw-rA-rl,  s.  545.  A  species  of  crow, 
foot ;  the  goddess  that  opens  the  gates  of  day,  poetical- 
ly the  morning. 

Auscultation,  iws-k&l-taishin,  s.  A  hearken- 
ing or  listening  to. 

Auspice,  4w-s()1s,  $.  140.  142.  The  omens  of  any 
future  undertaking  drawn  from  birds ;  protection,  fa- 
vour shown ;  influence,  good  derived  to  others  from 
the  piety  of  their  patron. 

AUSPICIAL,  Sw-spish^l,  adj.  292.  Relating  to 
prognosticks. 

AoSPiaOUS,  4w-splsh-fis,  adj.  292.  With  omens 
of  success ;  prosperous,  fortunate ;  favourable,  kind, 
propitious;  lucky,  happy,  applied  to  things. 

APSPICIOUSLY,  4w-splsh-U3-li,  adv.  Happily, 
prosperously. 

A0SPICIOCSNKS8,  iw-splsh-is-n^s,  t.  Prosperity, 
happiness. 

Austere,  4vc-st^re/  ai0.  Severe,  harsh,  rigid  ;  sour 
of  taste,  harsh. 

AuSTEilELt,  4w-stdreil^,  adv.    Severely,  rigidly. 

AUSTEBKNESS,  aw-stirein5s,  j.  Severity,  strict- 
ness, rigour ;  roughness  in  taste. 

Austerity,  aw-st^ri^t^,  j.  511.  Severity,  mor- 
tified life,  strictness ;  cruelty,  harsh  discipline. 

Austral,  4ws-tr41,  )      . 

AusTBlNE,  iwsitrin,  140.  J  "  -^ 
Authentical,  iw-thin-tCkk\,  ae0.  509.    Au- 
thentick. 

Authentically,  aw-<A^nit^-kai-I^,  adv.   Witii 

circumstances  requisite  to  procure  authority. 

Authentic  ALNESS,  iw-thin'-ti-k^\-n6s,  s.   The 

quality  of  being  authentick,  genuineness. 
To  Authenticate,  4w-tA5n-t^-kate,  v.  a.  91. 

To  establish  any  thing  by  authority. 

55"  '  have  inserted  this  word  without  any  precedent 
from  our  other  dictionaries;  hut  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
sufficiently  established  by  good  usage  to  give  it  a  place  in 
all  of  them. 
AcTHENTiary,   &w-fA5n-tIsis^-td,   S.     Authority, 

genuineness. 
Authentick,  iw-tk^n'-tik,  adj.     That  which  has 

every  thing  requisite  to  give  it  authority. 
Authentickly,   iw-thin-t\k-U,  adv.     After  an 

authentick  maimer. 
AuthentiCKNESS,  iw-tk&n^dk-nh,  s.    Authen. 

ticity. 
AutHOB,  Lw'-thiir,  s.  98.  418.     The  first  beginner 

or  mover  of  any  thing;  the  efficient,  he  that  effects  or 

produces  any  thing ;  the  first  writer  of  any  thing ;  a 

writer  in  general. 
AuthOBESS,  iwi<A&r-^s,  s.    A  female  writer. 
Authoritative,  iv.'.th6r'-&.tk-t\y,  a^. '  Having 

due  authority;  having  an  air  of  authority. 
AuthOBITatively,  iw-fAiri^ta-tlv-l^,  adv.   In 
an  authoritative  maimer ;  with  a  show  of  authority ; 
wrth  due  authority. 

Auxhoritativeness,    4w-//j6rii-ta-t!v-n3s,    s. 

Authoritative  appearance. 
AlTHCHITY    kw-thhv'-i  \.h,  s.    Legal  power  ;  in  flu. 
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ence,  credit;  power,  rule;  support,  countenance;  tes- 
timony ;  credibility. 

J{^  This  >vord  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  if  writter. 
auturity.  This  affected  pronunciation  is  traced  to  a  geu- 
tleinan  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  kw, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  politest  scholars  of  the  age,  and 
whose  authority  has  been  sufficient  to  sway  the  bench  and 
the  bar,  though  author,  authentic,  theatre,  theory,  d;c. 
and  a  thousand  similar  words  where  the  th  is  heard,  are 
constantly  staring  them  in  the  face. 

The  nubile  ear,  however.  Is  not  so  far  vitiated  as  to 
acknowledge  this  innovation  ;  for  though  it  may  with  se- 
curity, and  even  approbation,  be  pronounced  in  West- 
minster  Hall,  it  would  not  be  quite  so  safe  for  an  actor  to 
adopt  it  on  the  stage. 

1  Know  it  will  be  said,  that  autoriiat  is  better  Latin, 
that  the  purer  Latin  never  had  the  A  ;  and  that  our  word, 
which  is  derived  from  it,  ought,  on  that  account,  to  omit 
it.     But  it  may  be  observed,  that,  according  to  the  best 
Latin  critics,  the  word  ought  to  be  written  auctoriias, 
and  that,  according  to  this  reasoning,  we  ought  to  write 
and  pronounce  auctority  and  auctor:  but  this,  I  presume, 
is  farther  UuJi  these  innovators  v  ould  choose  to  go.  The 
truth  is,  such  singularities  of  prouunciation  should  be  left 
to  the  lower  order  of  critics,  who,  like  coxcombs  in  dress, 
would  be  utterly  unnoticed  if  they  were  not  distinguished 
by  petty  deviations  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Authorization,   aw-i/jA-rd-za-shfin,   j.     Estab- 
lishment by  authority. 
To  AUTHOBIZE,  hv/-thi>-r\ze,  v.  a.     To  give  au- 
thority to  any  person  ;  to  make  any  thing  legal ;  to  e- 
stablish  any  thing  by  authority ;  to  justify,  to  prove  a 
thing  to  be  right ;  to  give  credit  to  any  person  or  thing. 
AUTOCBASY,  aw-t6k-r4-s^,  s.  518.     Independent 

power. 
AuTOCBATRICE,   Sw-tftk^rJ-trls,  «.    A  female  ab- 

solute  sovereign. 
•Autograph,  iwitA-grlf,  s.     A  particular  person's 

own  writing,  the  origuiaL 
Autogbaphical,    4w-tA-gr4f^.kJl,    adj.       01 
one's  own  writing. 

Automatical,  Aw-tA-in4ti^kil,  adj.     Having 

the  power  of  moving  itself. 
Automaton,  iw.t(^m-4-t5n,  s.    A  machine  that 

hath  the  power  of  motion  withhi  itself. 
AUTOMATOUS,  4w-t6mi4-t&s,  adj.    Having  in  iu 

self  the  power  of  motion. 
Autonomy,  Sw-tSninA-tn^,  s.  518.    The  living 

according  to  one's  own  mind  and  prescription.     Not  in 

use. 
Autopsy,  4wit(Sp-s^,  s.    Ocular  demonstration. 
Autoptical,   4w-t6pit^-kil,   adj.     Perceived  by 

one's  own  eyes. 
AutOPTICALLY,  aw-t6pitt^k41-l^,  adv.    By  means 

of  one's  own  eyes. 
Autumn,  kw-thm,  s.  41 1.    The  season  of  the  year 

between  summer  and  winter. 
Autumnal,  aw-t&min41,  atfj.    Belonging  to  au- 
tumn. 
Avulsion,  4-vfilish&n,  s.    The  act  of  pulling  one 

thing  from  another. 
AuXESis,  iwg-z^isls,  s.  478.   520.     AmpUfica- 

tion. 
AUXILIAB,   Swg-zlliyir,  s.  478.     Helper,  assis- 
tant 
Auxiliary,   4wg-zlUy3-r^,  a(^.    Helping,  assist- 
ing. 
AuXILIATION,  Swg-zll-d-a-sh&n,  *.     Help,  aid. 
To  Await,  4-wate/  v.  a.    To  expect,  to  wait  for; 

to  attend,  to  be  in  store  for. 
Await,  i^vikte{  ».    Ambush. 
To  Awake,  i-w4ke/  v.  a.    To  rouse  out  of  sleep  ; 

to  raise  from  any  state  resembling  sleep ;  to  put  into 

new  action. 
To  Awake,  i-wake,'  v.  n.    To  break  from  sleep,  to 

cease  to  sleep. 
Awake,  4-wake/  adj.    Without  sleep,  not  sleeping. 
To  Awaken,  i-wa-kn,  103. — See  Awake. 
To   Award,    i-ward^  ?.  a.     To  adjudge,  to  give 

any  thing  by  a  judicial  sentence;  to  judge,  to  detei- 

niinc. 
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Award,  i-w4rd/  t.     Judgment,  sentence,  determl. 

nation. 

Aware,  S-ware/  adj.    Vigilant,  attentive. 

To  Aware,  S-ware/  v.  n.  To  beware,  to  be  cau- 
tious. 

Away,  4-wi,'  adv.  Absent  from  any  place  or  per- 
son ;  let  us  go ;  begone ;  out  of  one's  own  power. 

Awe,  aw,  s.     Reverential  fear,  reverence. 

To  Awe,  aw,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  reverence  or 
fear. 

AwEBAND,  Sw-bind,  s.    A  check. 

Awful,  awiful,  adj.  173.  406.  That  which 
strikes  with  awe,  or  fills  with  reverence;  worshipful, 
invested  with  dignity;  struck  with  awe,  timorous. 

Awfully,  Sw-ful-1^,  adv.  in  a  reverential  man- 
ner. 

AWFOLNESS,  Swiful-n§s,  s.  The  quality  of  strik- 
ing with  awe,  solemnity;  the  state  of  being  struck 
with  awe. 

Awhile,  i-whlle,'  adv.  397.    Some  time. 

AwKWAKD,  4wk-wfird,  adj.  475.  Inelegant,  un- 
polite,  untaught;  unready,  unhandy,  clumsy;  per- 
verse, untoward. 

Awkwardly,  awk-w&rd-l^,  adv.  Clumsily,  un- 
readily, inelegantly. 

Awkwardness,   Swk-w&rd-n^s,   s.     Inelegance, 

want  of  gentility,  clumsiness. 
Av.L,  411,  s.     A  pointed  instrument  to  bore  holes, 
AWLESS,  aw-l5s,  adj.     Without  reverence ;  without 

the  power  of  causing  reverence. 
AWME,   awin,  $.     A  Dutch   measure  answering  to 

what  m  England  is  called  a  tierce,  or  one-seventh  of 

an  Knglish  ton. 
Awn,  awn,  5.    The  slender  sharp  substance  growing 

to  the  valves  of  com  or  grass,  and  frequently  called 

beard 
Awning,   Swinlng,   ».  410.     A  cover  spread  over 

a  boat  or  vessel  to  keep  off  the  weather. 
Awoke,  i-wAkc/    The  preterite  of  Awake. 
AwORK,  ^w&rk,'  adv.    165.    On  work,  in  a  state 

of  labour. 
AworKING,  i-wJirk-lng,  adv.    In  the  state  of  work- 

ing. 
Awry,  J-rl,'  adv.  474.     Not  in  a  straight  direction, 

obliquely;   asquint,  with  oblique  vision;   not  level, 

unevenly;  not  equally  between  two  points;  not  in  a 

right  state,  perversely. 
Axe,  iks,  *.     An  instrument  consisting  of  a  metfll 

head,  with  a  sharp  edge, 
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AXILLAR,  iks-sll-lir,  478.  7         . 
Axillary,  aks^sll-li-r^,     $   '"^* 


Belonging  to 


the  arm-pit. — See  Slaxillary 
Axiom,   ik-shira,  s.  479.     A  proposition  evident 

atTirst  sight. 
Axis,   ik-sls,  s.    The  line,  real  or  imaginary,  that 

passes  through  any  thing  on  which  it  may  revolve. 

Axle,  Jk-sl,  405.  >       ^     . 

Axle-tree,  aklsl-tr^^,  \  '•  ^'  P'"  """^"  P"- 
through  tlie  midst  of  the  wheel,  on  which  the  circum- 
volutions of  the  wheel  are  performed. 

Ay,  ii,  adv.  105.    Yes. 

Jtij-  See  Directions  to  Foreigners  prefixed  to  this  Dic- 
tionary. 

Aye,  ae,  adv.    Always,  to  eternity,  for  ever. 

AygREEN,  Li'-grUn,  s.    The  same  with  houscleek. 

Ayry,  a-r^,  adj — See  yiin/. 

Azimuth,  kz'-e-mhth,  s.  Tlie  azimuth  of  the  sun, 
or  of  a  star,  is  an  arch  between  the  meridian  of  the 
place  and  any  given  vertical  line;  magnetical  azimuth, 
IS  an  RTch  01  the  horizon  contained  between  the  sun's 
azimuth  circle  and  the  magnetical  meridian  ;  azimuth 
compass,  is  an  instrument  used  at  sea  for  finding  the 
sun's  magnetic.^l  azimuth. 

AZOTH,  iz'-ith,  s.  The  mercury  of  any  metallic 
txKly. 

(\ZuaE,  a-zhtrc,  arf;.  484.  461.    Blue,  faint  blue. 
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-DaA,  bl,  ».  77.    The         of  a  sheep. 

To  Baa,  hh,  v.  n.    To  ike  a  sheep. 

To  Babble,  bib-b!,  v.  n.    405.    To  prattle  like  t 

child;  to  talk  idly;  to  tell  secrets;  to  talk  much. 
Babble,  bSb-bl,  s.     idle  talk,  senseless  prattle 
Babblement,  bSbi-bi-mdnt,  s.    Senseless  prate. 
Babbler,  b2tb-bl&r,  s.  98.    An  idle  talker;  a  tel- 

Icr  of  secrets. 
Babe,  babe,  s.    An  infant. 
Babery,  ba-bir-r^,  i.   555.     Finery  to  please  e 

babe  or  child. 
BabisH,  ba-blsh,  adj.    Childish. 
Baboon,  bi-b66n,'  s.     a  monkey  of  the  large«l 

kind. 
Baby,  bA-b^,  s.  vulgarly  bib-b^.    A  child,  an  in. 

fant ;  a  small  image  in  imitation  of  a  child,  which  girli 

play  with. 
Baccated,  bik-ka-tJd,   adj.     Beset  with  pearl^i 

having  many  berries. 

Bacchanalian,  bik-ki-na-l4-4n,  s.    A  drunk- 

ard. 
Bacchanals,  b&k-k^n^lz,  $.   The  drunken  feastt 

of  Bacchus. 
Bacchantes,  bik-kin^t^z,  s.   The  mad  priests  ol 
Bacchus. 

Bacchus  Bole,  bik^kSs-bAle,  s.    A  flower,  not 

tall,  but  very  full  and  broad-leaved. 

Bacciferous,  bik-slf^r&s,  a^;.  555.  Berry- 
bearing. 

Bachelor,  bitsh^l&r,  s.  A  man  unmarried  ;  a 
man  who  takes  his  first  degrees ;  a  knight  of  the  lowest 
order. 

BACHELOR'sBuTTON,bitsh-^-lfirz.bfititn,«.  170. 
Campion,  an  herb. 

Bachelorship,  bitshi^l&r-sh!p,  s.  The  condi- 
tion of  a  bachelor. 

Back,  bik,  *.  The  hinder  part  of  the  body  ;  the 
outer  part  of  the  hand  when  It  is  shut;  the  rear;  the 
place  behind;  the  part  of  any  thing  out  of  sight;  the 
thick  part  of  any  tool,  opposed  to  the  edge. 

Back,  blk,  adj.  To  the  place  whence  one  came ; 
backward  from  the  present  station ;  behind,  not  coming 
forwanl ;  toward  things  past ;  again,  in  return  ;  again, 
a  second  time. 

To  Back,  bJk,  v.  a.  To  mount  a  horse ;  to  break 
a  horse;  to  place  upon  the  back;  to  maintain,  to 
strengthen;  to  justify,  to  support;  to  second. 

To  Backbite,  bikiblte,  ti.  a.  To  censure  or  re- 
proach the  absent. 

Backbiter,  blkibi-t&r,  *.  a  privy  calumniator, 
a  censurer  of  the  absent. 

Backdoor,  bikidAre,  s.  The  door  behind  the 
house. 

Backed,  bSkt,  adj.  359.    Having  a  back. 

Backfriend,  bak-fr5nd,  *,    An  enemy  in  secret. 

Backgammon,  bik-gim-nn&n,  s.  166.  A  play 
or  game  with  dice  and  tables. 

Backhouse,  bikMiouse,  j 

the  chief  pait  of  the  house. 
Backpiece,  bik-p^^se,  *. 

which  covers  the  back. 
Backroom,  blkir^im,  $.     a  room  behind. 
Backside,    bik-slde,    s.     The  hinder  part  of  any 

thing;  the  hind  part  of  an  animal;  the  yard  or  ground 

behind  a  house. 

To  Backslide,  bik-sllde,'  v.  n.  497.    To  fall  off. 

155-  I  have  in  this  word  preferred  Dr.  Johnson's  at> 
centuation  on  the  second  syllable,  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  on 
the  first:  for  the  reasons,  see  Principles,  under  the 
number  marked.  Dr.  Ash,  Entick,  Scott,  and  Perrj-, 
are  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Sheridan ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  and 
W.  Johnston  only  on  that  which  1  have  chosen;  but  Mr. 
Sheridiin  and  Dr.  Ash,  by  marking  the  noun  batkitidtr 


The  building  behind 
ITie  piece  of  armour 
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with  the  accent  on  the  second  «yllable,  as  it  is  always 
heard,  have  betraved  their  pronunciation  of  (he  verb ;  for 
one  of  these  modes  must  oe  wrong,  as  the  verbal  noun 
must  unquestionably  have  the  same  accent  as  the  verb. 
Backslider,  biic-sll-d&r,  *.  98.    An  apostata 
BaCKSTAFF,  b^k-stif,  f.     An  instrument  useful  in 

taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea. 
Backstairs,  b^k-slarz,  s.    The  private  stairs  in  a 

house. 
Backstays,  b^kUtaze,  s.     Ropes  which  keep  the 

mast  from  pitching  forward. 
Backsword,  bik^sArd,  j.     a  sword  with  one  sharp 

edge. 
Backwards,  bik-w&nlz,  adv.  88.    With  the  back 
forwards ;  towards  the  back  i  on  the  back ;  from  tlie 
present  station  to  the  place  behind;  regressively  ;  to- 
wards something  past  ;  out  of  the  progressive  state ; 
from  a  better  to  a  worse  state;  past,  in  time  past. 
Backward,    bdk-vv&rd,  ac^.     Unwilling,   averse ; 
hesitatmg;  sluggish,  dilatory ;  dull,  not  quick  or  ap- 
prehensive. 
Backward,  bik^w&rd,  adv.   The  things  past 
BaCKWARDLY,    bSkiw&rd-li,   adv.     Unwillingly, 
aversely. 

Backwardness,  bik-w&rd-n5s,  *.  Duiness.  slug- 
gishness. 

Bacon,  baikn,  i.  170.  The  flesh  of  a  hog  salted 
and  dried. 

Bad,  bid,  adj.  Ill,  not  good  ;  vicious,  corrupt  j  un- 
fortunate, unhappy  ;  hurtful,  unwholesome;  sick. 

Bade,  hkd,  75.    The  preterite  of  Bid. 

Badge,  bAdje,  s.  74.  .V  mark  or  cognizance  worn  ; 
a  token  by  which  one  is  known ;  the  mark  of  any 
tiling. 

To  Badge,  bldje,  t>.  a.    To  mark. 

Badger,  bld-j&r,  s.  98.     A  brock,  an  aniraaL 

Badger,  bAd-j&r,  s.  One  that  buys  com  and  vie. 
tuals  in  one  place,  and  carries  it  into  another. 

Badly,  bin\-\&,  adv.     Not  well. 

Badness,  bid^n^s,  s.    Want  of  good  quahties. 

To  Baffle,  bif^fl,  v.  a.  405.  To  elude ;  to  con. 
found  ;   to  crush. 

Baffler,  blf^fl&r,  *.  98.    He  that  baffles. 

Bag,  bSf^,  s.  A  sack  or  pouch  ;  that  part  of  ani- 
mali  Ml  which  some  particular  juices  are  contained,  as 
the  (Kjison  of  vij^rs  ;  an  ornamental  purse  of  silk  tied 
to  men's  hair;  a  term  used  to  signify  quantities,  a»  a 
bag  of  pepper. 

To  Bag,  big,  t;.  a.  To  put  into  a  bag ;  to  load 
with  a  b:ig. 

To  Bag,  big,  ti.  n.     To  swell  like  a  full  bag. 

Bagatelle,  big-4-t5l,'  t.  A  trifle.  Not  Eng- 
lish. 

Baggage,  bigigldje,  ».  90  The  furniture  of  an 
array  ;  a  worthless  woman. 

Bagnio,  bin-y6,  s,  388.  A  house  for  tiaUiing  and 
siveating. 

Bagpipe,  blg-plpe,  t.  A  musical  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  leathern  bag,  and  pipes. 

Bagpiper,  big^pl-pSr,  *.  98.  One  that  plays  on 
a  bagpipe. 

Bail,  bale,  t.  Bail  is  the  freeing  or  setting  at  li- 
berty one  arrested  or  imprisoned  upon  action  either 
civil  or  criminal,  under  security  taken  for  his  appear- 
ance. 

To  Bail,  bale,  v,  a.  To  give  bail  for  another ;  to 
admit  to  bail. 

Bailable,  baill-bl,  adj.  405.  That  may  be  set  at 
hbcrty  by  bail. 

Bailiff,  batllf,  t.  a  subordinate  officer  ;  an  officer 
wliose  business  it  Is  to  execute  arrests;  an  under  stew- 
ard of  a  manor. 

Bailiwick,  ba-li-wlk,  «.  The  place  of  the  juris, 
diclion  of  a  bailiff. 

To  Bait,  bate,  v.  a.  To  put  meat  to  tempt  ani- 
mals. 

To  Bait,  bate,  t;.  m.    To  set  dogs  upon. 


To  Bait,  bate,  v.  n.  To  stop  at  any  place  for  re- 
freshment ;  to  clap  the  wings,  to  tlutter. 

Bait,  bate,  5.  Meat  set  to  allure  animals  to  a  snare  ; 
a  temptation,  an  enticement;  a  refreshment  on  a  jom-- 
ney. 

Baize,  baze,  s.    a  kind  of  coarse  open  cloth. 

To  Bake,  bake,  v.  a.  To  heat  any  thing  in  a  close 
pl.ice;  to  dress  in  an  oven;  to  harden  in  the  fire;  to 
harden  with  neat. 

To  Bake,  bake,  v.  n.  To  do  the  work  of  b.ik- 
ing. 

Bakehouse,  bakeihouse,  s.    A  place  for  baking 

bread. 
Baker,    ba-k&r,    *.    98.      He  whose  trade  is   to 

bake. 
Balance,   biVl-lSnse,  «.    A  pair  of  scales ;   the  act 

of  ccimparing  two  thiiij's;  the  overjvlus  of  weight ;  that 

which  IS  wanting  to  make  two  parts  of  an  account  even; 

equipoise ;  the  beating  part  of  a  watch  ;  in  astronomy, 

one  of  the  signs.  Libra. 
To  Balance,  bil-linse,  v.  a.    To  weigh  in  a  ba. 

lance;   to  counterpoise;   to  regulate  an  account;   to 

pa>  that  which  is  wanting. 
2^0  IBaLANCE,  bil-linse,  v.  n.    To  hesitate,  to  flue 

tuate. 

Balancer,    bililAn-sfir,    s.      The   person    that 

weighs. 
Bala.ss  Ruby,  bAIiis-ri^b^,  s.    A  kind  of  ruby. 
Balcony,  bAl-kiin^,  s.    A  frame  of  wood,  or  stone, 

before  the  window  of  a  room. 
Bald,  bdwld,  ai^.     Without  hair;  without  natural 
covering ;    unadorned,   inelegant ;    stripped,    without 

dignity. 

Balderdash,  b4wltd&r-dish,  *.    Rude  mixture 
Baldly,    blwld-1^,   adv.    Nakedly,  meanly,  inele- 

gantly. 
BaLD.MONY,  bawld-m&n-n^,  j.     Gentian,  a  plant 
Baldness,   bawldin^s,  .?.     The  want  of  hair ;  the 

loss  of  hair  ;   meanness  of  writing. 
BaLBHICK,  bawlidrik,  s.     A  girdle;  the  zodiack. 
Bale,  bale,  s.     A  bundle  of  goods. 
Baleful,    bale-ful,   ac^.     Sorrowful,  sad ;   full  of 

mischief. 
Balefully,   baleiful-lti,   adv.     Sorrowfully,  mi»- 

chiev()U>ly. 
Balk,  bawk,  t.  402.  84.     A  great  beam. 
Balk,  bawk,  s.     A  ridge  of  land  left  un[iloughed. 
Balk,    bawk,   s.     Disappointment  when   least   ex- 
pected. 
To  Balk,    bawk,    v.  a.   402.     To  disappoint,  to 

frustrate;   to  miss  any  thing. 
BaLKERS,   liawik&rz,  s.  98.    Men  who  give  a  sign 

which  way  the  shoal  of  herrings  is. 
Ball,    bawl,    t.  33.   77.      Any  thing  made  in  a 

round  form ;  around  thing  to  play  with  ;  a  globe;  a 

globe  borne  as  an  ensign  of  soveieignty  ;  any  part  of  the 

body  that  approaches  to  roundness. 
Ball,  bawl,  s.    An  entertainment  of  dancing. 
Ballad,  bil^lAd,  s.    a  song. 
Ballad-singer,  biKlid-slng.&r,  $.    One  whose 

employment  is  to  sing  ballads  in  the  streets. 
Ballast,   bil^lSst,   s.  88.    Something  put  at  the 

bottom  of  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady. 
BaLLETTE,  biiildn,  s.  A  dance. 
BaLLOO.n,  bJl-l66n,'  J.    A  large  round  short-necked 

vessel  used  111  chemistry ;  a  ball  pl.iced  on  a  pillar;  a 

hall  of  pasteboard,  stiiffed  with  combustible  matter, 

which  is  shot  up  into  the  air,  and  then  bursts ;  a  large 

hollow  ball  of  silk  filled  with  giu,  which  makes  it  rise 

into  the  air. 
Ballot,  bM-I&t,   $.   166.     a  little  ball  or  ticke< 

used  in  giving  votes;  the  act  of  voting  by  ballot. 
To  Ballot,  bil-l&t,  v.  n.    To  choose  by  ballot. 
Ballotation,  bll-lA-ta-sh&n,  s.    ITieactof  vot 

iiig  by  b.'.llot. 
Balm,   bam,   s.  403.    llie  cap  or  juice  of  a  shrub 
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PoisonouEness 


remarkably  odoriferous ;  any  valuable  or  fragrant  oint- 1  BaNEFULNESS,    bineif4l-n5s,   «. 

ment ;  an?  thing  that  soothes  or  mitigates  pain.-See       dcstructiveness. 

No.  79  in  the  Note. 
Balm,  bim,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant. 
Balm  of  Gilead,  bitn-6f-glliySd,  s.    The  juice 

drawn  from  the  balsam  tree ;  a  plant  having  a  strong 

balsamick  scent. 


Banewobt,  baneiwfirt,  s, 

shade. 
To  Bang,  bina;,  v.  a.  409. 
to  handle  roughly. 


38.     Deadly    night 
To  beat,  to  thump ; 


Balmy,  bJmi^,  adj.  403.    Having  the  qualities  of  ?,ANG,  bing   *.    A  blow,  a  thump. 

-  To  Banish,  bSn-nlsn,  v.  a.    To  condemn  to  leave 

his  own  country  ;  to  drive  away. 
Banishee,  bininlsii&r,  t.    He  that  forces  another 


balm;  producing  balm  ;  soothing,  soft;  fragrant, odo- 
riferous; mitigating,  assuasive. 

Balneary,  bii-ne-A-r^,  s.     A  bathing-room. 

BalneaTION,  bil-nd-a-sh&n,  t.  The  act  of  bath- 
nig. 

Balneatorv,  bilind-a-t&r-r^,  adj.  512.  557. 
Belonging  to  a  bath. 

Balsam,  bJwlis&m,  s.  88.    Ointment^  unguent 

Balsam  Apple,  biwUsfim-ip-pl,  s.    An  Indian 

plant 
Balsamical,  bJl-sim^-kAI,  84.  7 
Balsamic,  bai-samUk,  509.         5     "^ 

ous,  mitigating. 

Balustrade,  bil-fis-trade/  s.  Rows  of  little  pil- 
lars calltxi  balusters. 

J(^  This  word  is  often  corrupted  into  banisters,  as,  the 
twnisters  of  a  staircase. 

Balustrade  means  the  row  of  small  pillars  supporting 
the  guard  of  a  staircase,  taken  collectively ;  as  a  colonnade 
means  a  collection  of  columns  In  regular  order;  but,  be- 
sides this  collective  term,  there  is  the  distributive  Balus- 
ters, meaning  either  the  whole  of  the  halustrade,  or  any 


Unctu- 


from  his  own  country. 

Banishment,  bin-nish-mSnt,  s.  The  act  of  ba- 
nishing another ;  the  stite  of  being  banished,  exile. 

Bank,  bingk,  s.  409.  The  earth  rising  oc 
each  side  of  a  water ;  any  heap  of  earth  piled  up ;  a 
bench  of  rowers  ;  a  place  where  money  is  laid  up  to  be 
called  for  occisionally  ;  the  company  of  persons  con- 
cerned in  managing  a  bank. 

To  Bank,  bingk,  i;.  a.  To  lay  up  money  in  a 
bank  ;  to  enclose  with  banks. 

Bank-bill,  blngkiblil,  s.  A  note  for  money  laid 
up  in  a  bank,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  money  is  paid. 

Banker,  bingk-6r,  $.  98.  One  that  trafficU.s  in 
money. 

BanKRUPI'CY,  bingk-r&p-s^,  S.  472.  The  state 
of  a  man  broken,  or  bankrupt ;  the  act  of  declaring 
one's  self  bankrupt 

Bankrupt,  bingk-rfipt,  ad;'.  lo  debt  beyond  the 
power  of  payment. 


iiart  of  it,  as  each  of  the  small  pillars  that  compose  it  may    Banner,   blnin&r,   *.  98.     A  6ag,  a  standard  j  s 
be  called  a  baluster.  |      streamer  borne  at  the  end  of  a  lance. 

Bamboo,  bim-boo,'  s. 

kind. 


An  Indian  plant  of  the  reed    BanneRET,  biil-nfir-^t,  ».    A  knight  made  in  the 

field. 


Bannerol,  bin-n&r-rAll,  s.  555.    A  little  flag  ot 
streamer. 

Bannian,  bJn-yin^  s.    A  man'a  undress,  or  morn- 
ing gown. 

1 66.    A  kind  of  oaten  oi 


To  Bamboozle,  bJm-b53-zl,  v.  a.   To  deceive, 

to  impose  upon.     A  low  word. 
BaMBOOZLEE,  blm-b65-zl&r,  s.    A  cheat. 
Ban,   bin,  s.    Public  notice  given  of  any  thing  ;  a 

curse;    excommunication;    interdiction;    Ban  of  the  :  BaNNOCK,   bininftk, 

Empire,  a  public  censure  by  which  the  privileges  ofi      neaso  meal  cake    ' 

any  German  prince  are  suspended  BANQUET,.bangkikw5t,  ».  408.     A  feast 

Banana  1  REE,  ba-iia-ni-tree,  s.    Plantain.  Lr,    ./         f*      i  iC  i.  Ann     t   t     . 

,,  ,4,       '^       u.  u.       ...     To  BANQUETj-bdngkikwet,  t;.  n.  409.    To  fe.ist, 

UaND,  band,  5.     A  tie,  a  bandage  ;  a  chain  by  which        ^  ^^^^  daintilv 

any  animal  is  kept  in  restraint;  any  union  or  connex-    -rj .  „„„„_„„     1  »„„i,fi,,„l,  Ji,,     .      .  a....*^.     ™w. 

ion:  anything  bound  round  .-mother;  a  company  of   BANQUETER,   bangk-kw^t-fir,   ».     A  feaster  j  oat 


An  outlawed  robber. 


_ny  thing  _ ,  . 

persons  joined  together ;  a  particular  kind  of  neckcloth 

worn  chietly  by  the  clergy ;   in  architecture,  any  flat 

low  moulding,  fascia,  face,  or  plinth. 
To  Band,  bind,   v.  a.    To  unite  together  into  one 

body  or  troop  ;  to  bind  over  with  a  band. 
Bandage,  bin-didje,  t.  90.    Something  bound  over 

another;  the  fillet  or  roller  wrapped  over  a  wounded 

member. 
Bandbox,   bind-bSks,  s.     A  slight  box  used  for 

bands,  and  other  things  of  small  weight. 
Bandelet,   bin'd^l^t,   *,     Any  flat  moulding  or 

fillet. 

Bandit,  binidU,  7 

Banditto,  bin-dlt-tA,  5 
Banditti,   bin-dU-l^,  j.     a  company  of  outlawed 

robbers. 
Bandog,  bin-d5g,  s.    A  mastiff. 
Bandoleers,  bSn-dA-l^^rz,  *.    Small  wooden  cases 

covered  with  leather,  each  of  them  containing  powder 

that  IS  a  sutlicient  charge  for  a  musket. 
BandkOL,    bindirAll,    l.     A   little  flag  or  strea- 
mer. 
Bandy,  b\nidi,  j.    A  club  turned  round  at  bottom 

for  striking  a  ball. 
To  Bandy,   binidi,   v.  a.     To  beat  to  and  fro,  or 

from  one  to  another ;  to  give  and  take  reciprocally ;  to 

agitate,  to  toss  about 
BaNDYLEG,  binid^-]5g,  *.     A  crooked  leg. 
Bandylegged,  bin-di-l$gd,  adj.  3G2.    Having 

crooked  legs. 
Bank,  bane,  «.    Poison;  mischief,  ruin. 
To   Bane,  bane,  v.  a.    To  iwison. 
Baneful,  bane-ffil,  adj.    PoLsonous  ;   destructivp. 
ri 


that  lives  deliciously  ;  he  that  makes  feasts. 

Banquet-house,  bingk-kw5t-hoi-,e,  \ 

Banqueting-HOUSE,  bingk-kw5t-ing-h6use,  ^ 

s.     A  house  where  banquets  are  kept 
Banquette,  bingk-kSt/  ».    a  amall  bank  at  the 

foot  of  the  parapet. 
Bansticle,   bin-stlk-kl,  *.  405.    A  smaU  fish,  a 

stickleback. 
To  Banter,  binit&r,  v.  a.  98.    To  play  upon,  tc 

rally. 
Banter,  bin-t&r,  *.    Ridicule,  raillery. 
Banteker,  binit&r-fir,  s.    One  that  banters. 
Bantling,  bSntiling,  s.    A  little  child. 
Baptism,  bipitizm,  s.    Baptism  is  given  by  water, 

and  that  prescript  fonn  of  words  which  the  church  of 

Christ  doth  use;  baptism  is  often  taken  in  Scripture 

for  sufll-rings. 

Baptismal,  blp-tlz-mil,  ac^j.    Of  or  pertaining  lo 

bajitism. 

I')APT1ST,  bip-tlst,  t.  He  that  administers  bap- 
tism. 

Baptistery,  bip-t!s-t&r-i,  «,  555.    The  plac« 

where  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  administerctl. 

To  Baptize,  bii>-tlzc,'  v.  a.  To  christen,  to  ad- 
minister the  gacraiiient  of  b.aptism. 

BaptizeR,  bip-tl-z6r,  *.  98.  One  that  christens, 
one  that  administers  baptism. 

Bah,  bir,  *.  77.  A  piece  of  wood  laid  across  a  pas- 
sage  to  hinder  entrance ;  a  bolt  to  fasten  a  door  ;  any 
olwtaele;  a  rmk  in  bank  at  the  eiitraiiee  of  a  harbour; 
any  thing  u.'«d  for  prevention  ;  the  place  where  causet 
o)  law  are  tried  ;  an  enclosed  place  in  a  tavern  where 
the  housekeeper  sits;  in  law,  a  jiercmptory  exception 
against  a  demand  or  plea;  any  thing  by  which  Uu 
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structure  is  held  together ;  bars  in  music,  are  strokes 
drawn  perpendicularly  across  tlic  lines  of  a  piece  of 
music,  used  to  regulate  the  beating  or  measure  of  mu- 
sical time. 

To  Bar,  bJr,  v.  a.  To  fasten  or  shut  any  thing 
with  a  bolt  or  bar;  to  hinder,  to  obstruct;  to  prevent; 
to  shut  out  from  j  to  exclude  from  a  claim  ;  to  prohi- 
bit;  to  except ;  to  hinder  a  suit. 

Barb,  bJrb,  «.  Any  thing  that  grows  in  the  place 
of  the  beard  ;  the  points  that  stand  backward  in  an  ar- 
row J  the  armour  lor  horses. 

Barb,  bJrb,  s.     A  Bart>ary  horse 

To  Barb,  bSrb,  v.  a.  To  share,  to  dress  out  the 
beard  ;  to  furnish  the  horse  with  armour  j  to  jag  ar- 
rows with  hooks. 

Barbacan,  biribi-kln,  t.  A  fortification  placed 
before  the  walls  of  a  town ;  an  oiienirig  in  the  wall 
through  wh'ch  the  guns  arc  levelled. 

BarbadOES  i'HERBY,  bAr-ba^ilfiz-tsh^rir^,  s. 
16fi.     A  pleasai    tart  fruit  in  the  West  Indies. 

Barbarian,  b&^-hk-r&^n,  s.  A  man  uncivilized, 
a  savage;  a  foreigner;  a  man  withoiit  pity. 

Barbarick,  bJr-bir-ik,  a({;.  Foreign,  far-fetch- 
ed. 

Barbarism,  bSribS-rlzm,  *.     a  form  of  speech 

contrary  to  the  purity  of  language ;  ignorance  of  arts, 
want  of  learning ;  brutality,  savageness  of  manners, 
incivility  ;  cruelty,  hardness  of  heart. 

Barbarity,  hkr-hir'-i-t^,  s.  Sivagenew,  incivili- 
ty; cruelty,  inhumanitv.  tmpurity  of  speech. 

To  Barbarize,  bir^bi-rlze,  v.  a.  To  make  bar- 
barous. 

Barbarous,  biribi-r&s,  a^j.  314.  stranger  toci- 
viUtv,  savage,  uncivilized;  unacquainted  with  arts; 
cruel,  inhuman. 

Barbarously,  biribi-ris-l^,  odf .  Withoutknow. 
ledge  of  arts;  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
speech ;  cruelly,  inhumanly. 

BarbarOUSNESS,  biribA-r&s-nfc,  t.  Incivility  of 
manners;  impurity  of  Umgnage ;  cruelty. 

To  Barbecue,  bir-b^kil,  v.  a.  A  term  for  dress- 
ing a  hog  whole. 

Barbecue,  b5rib^-k6,  s,    A  hog  dressed  whole. 

Barbed,  birib^d,  or  birbd,  362.  Furnished  with 
armour;  bearded,  jagged  wjth  hooks. 

Barbel,  biribl,  *.  102.  405.  A  kind  of  fish  found 
in  rivers. 

Barber,  bir-b5r,  $.  98.  A  man  who  shaves  the 
beard. 

Barberry,  bSribJr-ri,  *.    Pipperidge  bush. 

Bard,  bird,  i,  77.    A  poet 

Bare,  bare,  ac^j.  Naked,  without  covering ;  unco- 
vered in  respect ;  unadorned,  plain,  simple;  detected, 
without  concealment;  poor,  without  plenty;  mere; 
threadbare,  much  worn;  not  united  with  any  thing 
else. 

To  Bare,  birc,  ».  a.  To  strip. 

Bare,  bare.  Preterite  of  To  Bear.  Almost  obso- 
lete. 

BarebON'E,  bare-b6ne,  t.    A  very  lean  person. 

Barefaced,  bare-faste,'  a^;".  359.  With  the  face 
naked,  not  masked ;  shameless,  unrescr^'ed. 

Barefacedly,  b4re-faste-l4  adv.  364.  Openly, 
shamelessly,  without  disguise. 

Barefacednkss,  bire-fasteinSs,  c  S65.  Effron 
tery,  assurance,  audaciousness. 

Barefoot,  bareif&t,  l 

Barefooted,  bare-ffit-ld,  ^  °  •^' 
Bareheaded,   bare-h^d-did,  o^/".    Uncovered  in 

respect. 

Barely,  bareil^,  adv.      Nakedly  ;  merely,  only. 

Bareness,  b4reiii^s,  s.  Nakedness ;  leanness  ;  po- 
ver'y  ;  meanness  of  clothes. 

B.ARGAIN,  bdrigin,  «.  208.  A  contract  or  agre©- 
ment  concemmg  sale;  the  thing  bought  or  sold;  sti- 
pulation. 

To  Bargain,  birigln,  p.  «.  To  make  a  contract 
fur  sale. 


Without  shoes. 


Bargainee,  b4r-gln-n^'  $.    He  or  she  that  ac 

cc]>ts  a  bargain. 

Bargainer,  bSrigln-nfir,  t.  98.  ITie  person  who 
proffers  or  makes  a  bargain. 

Barge,  birje,  (.  A  boat  for  pleasure;  a  boat  for 
burden. 

Barger,  bJrij&r,  $.  98.    The  manager  of  a  barge. 

Bark,  birk,  s.  The  rind  or  covering  of  a  tree ;  a 
small  ship. 

To  Bark,  birk,  p.  a.    To  strip  trees  of  their  bark. 

To  Bark,  birk,  «;.  n-  To  make  the  noise  which  e 
a  dog  makes ;  to  clamour  at. 

Barker,  b4rikfir,  «.  98.  One  that  bark.s  or  cla- 
mours ;  one  employed  in  stripping  trees. 

Barky,  bir-kd,  adj.    Consisting  of  bark. 

Barley,  biril^,  s.  270.  a  grain,  of  which  malt 
is  made. 

BarleyeraKE,  bSr-I^-brake,  «.  A  kind  of  rural 
play. 

Barleycorn,  blril^-k6rn,  $.      A  grain  of  barley. 

Barm,  barm,  t.  Yeast,  the  ferment  put  into  drink 
to  make  it  work. 

Barmy,  bir^m^  a^-    Containing  barm. 

Barn,  bam,  s.  A  place  or  house  for  laying  up  any 
sort  of  grain,  hay,  or  straw. 

Barnacle,  bSi-ni-kl,  s.  405.  A  bird  like  a  goose, 
fabulously  supposed  to  grow  on  trees;  a  species  of 
shell-fish.  ' 

Barometer,  bi-r6mim^tfir,  *.  51 8.  A  machine 
for  measuruig  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
variations  in  it,  in  order  chiefly  to  determine  the 
changes  of  the  weather. 

Barometeical,  bir-A-iniiitri-kai,  adj.  509 
51.5.     Relating  to  the  barometer. 

Baron,  bArirfin,  i.  166.  A  degree  of  nobility 
next  to  a  viscount;  baron  is  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
court  of  exchequer ;  there  are  also  barons  of  the  cinque 
ports,  that  have  places  m  the  lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment ;  baron  is  used  In  law  for  t6e  husband  in  rdatioE 
to  his  wife. 

Baronage,  birirfin-Adje,  t.  90.  The  dignity  oJ 
a  baron. 

Baroness,  birirfin-fe,  i.  557.    A  baron's  lady. 

Baronet,  bir-rfin-^t,  «.  557.  Tlie  lowest  de- 
gree  of  honour  that  is  hereditary ;  It  is  below  a  baron, 
and  above  a  knight. 

Barony,  birirfin-^,  *.  557.  That  honour  or  lord, 
ship  that  gives  title  to  a  baron. 

Baroscope,  birirA-skApe,  t.  An  instrument  to 
show  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

Barracan,  bir-r4-kJn,  s.  A  strong  thick  kind  of 
camelot. 

Barrack,  bkr'-rik,  t.  A  building  to  lodge  sol- 
diers. 

Barrator,  birirl-t&r,  t.  A  wrangler,  an  encou- 
rager  of  lawsuits. 

Barratry,  biriri-trd,  t.      Foul  practice  in  law. 

Barrel,  biriril,  «,  99.  A  round  wooden  vessel  to 
be  stopped  close ;  a  vessel  containing  liquor;  any  thing 
hollow,  as  the  barrel  of  a  gun  ;  a  cylinder. 

To  Barrel,  bir-ril,  v.  a.  To  put  any  thing  in  « 
barrel. 

Barren,  birlr^n,  adj.  Not  proUfick ;  unfruitful, 
not  fertile,  sterile;  not  copious,  scanty ;  unmeaning, 
uninvcntive,  dull. 

Barrenly,  bli^r^n-l^  adv.    Unfruitfuily. 

Barrenness,  b^rir^n-n^s,  «.  Want  of  the  power 
of  procreation;  unfrultfulness,  sterility;  want  of  in- 
vention ;  want  of  matter ;  in  theology,  want  of  sensi- 
bility. 

BaRRENWORT,  bJrir^n-wfirt,  *.     A  plant. 
BarrfuL,  biriful,  ac{j.    Full  of  obstructions— pro- 
pcrly  BarfuL 

Barricade,  bJr-r^-kadc,'  t.    A  fortification  made 

to  keep  off  an  attack;  any  stop,  bar,  obstruction. 
To  Barricade,  bir-re-kade,'  v.  a.    to  stop  up  a 
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Barrtcado,  bir-ri-ka-dA,   s.     A  fortification,  a   Bashaw,  bish-iw^  j, 

har.— See  Lumbago.  I     roy  of  a  province. 

To  Barricado,  b^r-rd-ka'(l(i,  v.  a.   To  fortify,  to   Bashful,    bish-ful,    adj. 

bar.  I      shy.  ^ 

Barrier,   blr-r^-fir,    s.  98.    A  barricade,   an  en-  '  BASHFULLY,    bishifuUle,   adv-     "nmorously,  mo- 
trencluiient;  a  fortification,  or  strong  place;  a  stop,  1      destly. 

an  obstruction ;  a  bar  to  mark  the  hmits  of"  any  place ;    BasHFULNKSS,  bishiffil-n^s,  ».    Modesty;   foolish 
a  boundary.  ^      ,if  rustic  shame. 

jrV  I'one,  by  the  license  of  his  art,  pronounced  this    t.    „..     i  »   ni  .m.  /•       ,     » 

woTd  in  two  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  ist.  as  if   BASIL,  biz-H,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant, 
written  bar-rier.  [  BASILICA,  bi-zli-^-ki,  (.    The  middle  vein  of  the 

arm. 
Basilica,  bi-zlli^-ki,  s.    The  basilick  vein. 
Basilick,  bJ-zll-llk,  adj.  494.  Belonging  to  the  ba- 
silica. 
Basilick,  blz-ll-lik,  i.    The  basilick  vein  ;  a  large 

hall. 
Basilicon,  bl-zll^-k&n,  t.     An  ointment,  called 

also  Ictraphnrniacon. 
Basilisk,  biz-e-llsk,  «.     a  kind  of  serpent,  a  cock. 
atrice,  s.-iid  to  kill  by  looking.     He  Is  allied  Basilisk, 
or  little  king,  from  a  comb  or  crest  on  his  head  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  cannon. 
Basin,   bfi-sn,   s.    405.    a  small  vessel  to  hold  wa. 
ter  for  washing,  or  other  uses;  a  small  pond ;  a  p.irt  of 
the  sea  enclosed  in  rocks;  any  hollow  place  capacious 
of  liquids ;  a  dock  for  repairing  and  building  ships ;  Ba- 
sins of  a  Balance,  the  same  with  the  scales. 
Basis,  baisls,  $•    The  foundation  of  any  thing;   the 
lowest  of  the  three  jirmcipal  parts  of  a  column;  that 
on  which  any  thing  is  raised ;  the  pedestal ;  the  ground- 
work. 
To  Bask,  bSsk,  »..  a.  79.    To  warm  by  laying  out 

in  the  heat. 
To  Bask,  bisk,  v.  n.    To  he  in  a  place  to  receive 

heat. 
Basket,   bisiklt,   ».  99.    a  vessel   made  of  twigs, 
rushes,  or  sjilintcrs. 

Basket-hilt,  basiklt-hllt,  s.  99.     a  hilt  of  « 

weapon  so  made  as  to  contain  the  whole  hand. 
Basket-woman,  b;\s'kit-wiiin-('in,  J.  166.  A  wo. 

man  that  plies  at  market  with  a  basket. 
Bass,    base,  adj.    propurly    Base.     In   musick, 

grave,  deep. 

Bass-viol,  base-vl-ul,  s.  166.    See  Base-viol. 
Bass.  I)is,  s.     a  mat  used  in  churches. 
Bass-KELIEF,  bls-r^.let^f/ i.    Sculpture,  the  figures 

of  which  do  not  stand  out  from  the  ground  in  their 

full  proportion. 
Basset,  b;\--'?lt,  s    99.     A  game  at  cards. 
Bassoon,  bSs-s66n,' *.     a  musical  instrument  of  ti^e 

wind  kind,  blown  with  a  reed. 
Bastard,  bls-iirtl,  ».  88.     a  person  born  of  a  wo. 

man  out  of  wedlock;  any  thing  spurious. 
Bastard,  bis-tird,  adj.     Begotten  out  of  wedlock; 

spurious,  supposititious,  adulterate. 

To  Bastardize,  bis-tir-dize,  v.  a.  To  convict 
of  being  a  bastard  ;  to  beget  a  bastard. 

Bastardly,  bis-tArd-li,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
a  kistar.1. 

Bajstardy,  bls-tSr-dt^,  s.  An  unlawful  state  of 
birth,  which  disables  a  child  from  succeeding  to  an  in- 
heritance. 

7'<)  Baste,  baste,  v.  «.  To  beat  with  a  stick ;  to 
drip  butter  upon  meat  on  the  spit;  to  sew  slightly. 

BasTILE,  bis-t^el,  s.  A  fortress  or  castle;  the  for. 
tilicalion  of  a  castle. 

Bastinade,  b.\s-ti-nade,' 
Bastinado,  bAs-t^na- 

ing  with  a  euilgel ;  a  Turkish  jiunishmcnt  of  beating 

an  offender  on  his  feet. 
To  Basiinade,  bis-t^-nadc,' 
To  Bastinado,  bis 

— See  I.uvthitgo. 

Bastion,  bls-tsli&n,  *.  291.  AhugemaMofeorth, 
usually  f.tccd  with  sods,  standing  out  from  a  nunpait  • 
a  bulwark. 

Bat,  bit-  t,    A  heavy  stick. 


**  'Twiit  that  and  reason  what  a  nice  barritr  i 
"  For  ever  iep'rate  yet  for  ever  near." 

F.tia;/  on  Hun,  Bp.  1.  v.  315. 

And  yet  in  another  part  of  his  works  he  places  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable,  as  we  always  hear  it  in  prose. 

"  Safe  bi  the  love  of  Heav'n,  an  ocean  flowl 
•*  Around  our  realm,  a  barritr  from  the  foe*.*" 

Barrister,  bir^rls-t&r,  s.  a  person  qualified  to 
to  plead  the  causes  of  clients  In  the  courts  of  justice. 

Barrow,  birirA,  s.  Any  carriage  moved  by  the 
hand,  as  a  handbarrow. 

Barshot,  bSr-shSt,  s.  Two  bullets  or  half  bullets 
joined  by  a  bar,  and  used  chiefly  at  sea  to  cut  down  the 
masts  and  rigging  of  ships. 

To  Barter,  bii-tfer,  v.  n.  98.  To  traffick  by  ex- 
changing  one  commodity  for  another. 

To  Barter,  bir-t&r,  v.  a.  To  give  any  thing  in 
exchange. 

Barter,  bSrit&r,  t.  The  act  or  practice  of  traf- 
ficking by  exchange. 

BaRTERER,  bir-t&r-&r,  s.  He  that  trafficks  by 
exchange. 

BarTERY,  hh-thr-li,  t.  555.  Exchange  of  com- 
modities. 

Bartram,  biritiim,  *.     A  plant,  pellitory. 

Barytone,  biri^tAne,  s. 

85"  A  word  with  the  grave  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 
(f  the  inspector  does  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
^rave  accent,  it  may  tw  necessary  to  inform  him,  that 
writers  on  the  Creek  accent  tell  us  that  every  syllabic 
i.hich  has  not  the  acute  accent  has  the  grave;  and  as 
there  could  be  but  one  syllable  acuted  in  that  language 
the  rest  must  necessarily  be  grave.  What  these  accents 
are  has  puzzled  the  learned  so  much,  that  they  seem  nei- 
ther to  understand  each  other  nor  themselves ;  but  it  were 
to  be  wished  they  had  kept  this  distinction  into  acute  and 
grave  out  of  our  own  language,  as  it  is  impossible  to  an- 
nex any  clear  ideas  to  it,  except  we  consider  the  gr:ivc 
accent  merely  as  the  absence  of  the  acute,  which  reduces 
it  to  no  accent  at  all.  If  we  divide  the  voice  into  its  two 
leading  inflections,  the  rising  and  falling,  and  call  the 
former  the  acute  and  the  latter  the  grave,  we  can  annex 
distinct  ideas  to  these  words:  and  perhaps  it  is  an  igno- 
rance of  this  distinction  of  sneaking  sounds,  and  con- 
founding them  with  high  and  low.  or  loud  and  soft,  that 
eccasums  the  confusion  we  meet  with  in  writers  <m  this 
subject See  elements  of  Klocution,  page  fin.  Also  Ob- 
servations on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Accent  and  Quantity, 
at  the  end  of  the  A'c.w  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names. 
BasaLTES,  bi-sil-t^z,  s.     A  kind  of  marble,  never 

found  in  layers,  but  standing  upright. 
Base,   base,   adj.      Mean,    vile,  worthless  ;   disinge- 
nuous, illiberal,  ungenerous;  of  low  staiion,  of  nic.ui 
account;  base-born,  bom  out  of  wcdlocli ;  applied  to 
met.ds,  without  value;  applied  to  souiuls,  deej),  grave. 
Base-born,    base-born,   adj.     Bom   out  of  wed- 
lock. 
Base-court,  basc-kArt,  t.    Lower  court. 
Base-minded,  base-mlnd-^d,  a(fj.     Mean  spirit- 
ed. 
Base- VIOL,    base-vli61,    t.    166.     An   instrument 

used  in  concerts  for  the  base  somnl. 
Base,   base,   $.     The  bottom  of  any  thing ;   the  pe- 
destal of  a  statue;  the  bottom  of  a  cone;  stocking^; 
the  place  from  which  racers  or  tiltersnin;  the  string 
that  gives  a  base  sound;  an  old  rustick  ,d.iy. 
Basely,  base^l^,  adv.     Meanly,  dishonourably  ;   in 

b;istardy,  as  basely  bom. 
Basene.ss,   base-ii^s,  s.     Meannes.i,  vileness  ;  vilc- 
ness  of  metal :  bastardy ;  deepness  of  sound. 
44 
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Bat,  bit,  J.  An  animal  having  the  body  of  a  mouse, 
aiul  the  wings  of  a  bird,  not  with  feathers,  but  with  a 
sort  of  sliiu  which  is  extended.  It  brings  forth  its 
young  as  mice  do,  and  suciiles  tliem. 

Bat-fowling,  bitifou-ling,  s.  Bird-catching  in 
the  night-time. 

Eatable,  ba-tl-bl,  adj.  405.  Disputable.  Bata. 
ble  ground  seems  to  be  tlie  ground  heretofore  in  ques- 
tion, whether  it  belonged  to  England  or  ScotKind. 

Batch,  bitsh,  s.  The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  a 
time ;  any  quantity  made  at  once. 

Bate,  bate,  5.    Strife,  contention. 

To  Bate,  bate,  v.  a.  To  lessen  any  thing,  to  re- 
trench;  to  sink  the  price;  to  lessen  a  demand  ;  to  cut 
off. 

Bateful,  bateifiil,  adj.    Contentious. 

BaTEMENT,  bate-m^nt,  $.    Diminution. 

Bath,  h^tk,  s.  78.  a  bath  is  either  hot  or  cold, 
cither  of  art  or  nature ;  a  vessel  of  liot  water,  in  which 
another  is  placed  that  requires  a  softer  heat  than  the 
naked  fire;  a  sort  of  Hebrew  measure,  containing  se- 
ven gallons  and  four  pints. 

To  Bathe,  baTHe,  i<.  a.  467.  To  wash  in  a  bath  ; 
to  supple  or  soften  by  the  outward  application  c/  ^•arm 
liquors ;  to  wash  with  any  thing. 

To  Bathe,  baTHe,  v.  n.    To  be  in  the  water. 

Bathos,  bJ-//i5s,  s.  in  poetry,  the  art  of  sinking, 
in  opposition  to  the  sublime. 

Bating,  baiting,  ;jre/).  410.    Except. 

Batlet,  blt-l4t,  s,  A  square  piece  of  wood  used 
in  beating  linen. 

BatOON,  b3^t55n,'  s.  A  staff  or  club ;  a  truncheon 
or  marshal's  stafl". 

Battailous,  b4t-ta-lus,  adj.  Warlike,  with  mi. 
litary  appearance. 

Battalia,  bkl-tk\e'-\^,  S.  272.  The  order  of  bat- 
tle. 

BaTTAUON,  blt-tal-y6n,  *.  272.  .507.  A  divi- 
sion  of  an  army,  a  troop,  a  body  of  forces;  an  army. 

To  Batten,  bJt-tn,  i;.  a.  103.  To  fatten,  to  make 
fat;  to  fertilize. 

To  Batten,  bat-tn,  v.  n.   103.    To  grow  fat. 

To  Battek,  bitit&r,  v.  a.  98.  To  beat,  to  beat 
down;  to  wear  with  beating;  to  wear  out  with  service. 

Batter,  bJtitfir,  s.  a  mixture  of  several  ingredi- 
ents beaten  together. 

Batterer,  bitit&r-rur,  s.     He  that  batters. 

Battery,  bil-tur-re,  s.  535.  The  act  of  batter- 
ing ;  the  instruments  with  which  a  town  is  battered  ; 
tlie  frame  upon  which  cannons  are  mounted ;  in  law,  a 
violent  striking  of  any  man. 

Battle,  bSt-tl,  S.  405.    A  fight ;  an  encounter  be- 
tween opposite  armies ;  a  body  of  forces ;  the  main  bo- 
dy of  an  iirmy. 
To  Battle,  bat-tl,  v.  n.    To  contend  in  fight. 
Battle-array,  bai-tl-ir-ra,'  s.    Array,  or  order 
of  battle. 

Battle-ax,  bat-tl-Sks,  s.  405.     a  weapon,  a 

bill. 
BattLE-DOOR,    batitl-dire,    s.      Ar    -nstrument 
with  a  round  handle  and  a  flat  blade,  to  strike  a  ball  or 
shuttlecock. 

Battlement,  bii-tl-mlnt,  s.   A  wall  with  open 

places  to  look  through,  or  to  annoy  an  enemy. 

Battology,  bit-t61-A-j^,  s.  The  often  reiieating 
one  and  the  same  thing. 

Batty,  bati-t^,  adj.    Belonging  to  a  bat, 

Bavaroy,  bS-V-i-roe/  s.     A  kind  of  cloke. 

Baueee,  biw-b^ti,'  s.    In  Scotland,  a  halfpenny. 

Bavin,  biv^ln,  s.  A  stick  like  those  bound  up  in 
faggots. 

Bawele,  bawibi,  s.  405.  A  gewgaw,  a  trifling 
piece  of  finery. 

BaWBLING,  bawibllng,  adj.  410.  Trifling,  con- 
temptible. 

Bawcock,  bav\ik6k  s.    A  fine  fellow. 


Bawd,  bawd,  s.    A  procurer  or  procuress. 
To  Bawd,  bawd,  v.  n.    To  procure. 
BavdiLY,  baw-de-le,  adv.    Obscenely. 
Bawdiness,  biw-de-nes,  5.    Obsceneness. 
Bawdrick,  baw-drik,  s.    A  belt 
Bawdry,  baw-dri^,  s.    A  wicked  practice  of  bring- 
ing whores  and  rogues  together ;  obscenity. 
Bawdy,  baw-d^,  adj.    Obscene,  unchaste. 
BawdV-HOUSE,  bawide-house,  s.     Ahousewhera 

tralfick  is  made  by  wickedness  and  debauchery-. 
To  Bawl,  ball,  v.  n.    To  hoot,  to  cry  out  with  gn;at 

vehemence  ;  to  cry  as  a  froward  child. 
To  Bawl,  liilll,  v.  a.    To  proclaim  as  a  crier. 
BawreL,  baw-ill,  s.  99.     A  kind  of  hawk. 
Bawsin,  bavv-sin,  s.    A  badger. 
Bay,  ba,  adj.  220.     A  colour. 
B.^Y',  ba,  i.     An  opening  in  the  land. 
Bay,  ba,   «.    The  state  of  any  thing  surrounded  by 

enemies. 
Bay,  ba,  s.    In  architecture,  a  term  used  to  signify 

tho  divisions  of  a  barn  or  other  building.     Bays  are 

from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  long. 
Bay,  ba,  s.    A  tree. 

Bay,  ba,  s.    An  honorary  crown  or  garland. 
To  Bay,  ba,  v.  a.    To  bark  as  a  dog  at  a  thief;  to 

shut  in. 
Bay  Salt,    ba-silt,   «,     Salt   made  of  sea   water, 

which  receives  its  consistence  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 

and  is  so  called  from  its  brown  colour. 
Bay  Window,  i)a' win-do,  s.    a  window  jutting 

outward.— See  Bow-window. 
Bayard,  ba-ySrd,  s.    A  bay  horse. 
Bayonet,  ba-yiin-n§t,  s.    a  short  sword  fixed  at 

the  end  of  a  musket. 

JfJ"  This  word  is  very  freauently  pronounced  bagontt, 
but  chiefly  by  the  vulgar. 
Bdellium,  d^l-yfim,  s.     An  aromatic  gum  brought 

from  the  Levant. — See  Pne^imatich. 
To  Be,  bt^^,  V.  n.    To  have  some  certain  state,  con- 
dition, quahty,  as,  the  man  is  wise;  it  is  the  auxiliary 

verb  by  which  the  verb  passive  is  formed  ;  to  exist,  tc 

have  existence. 
Beach,  b^etsh,  s.  227.     The  shore,  the  strand. 
Beached,  b^^tsh-^d,  adj.     Exposed  to  the  waves. 
BeacHY,  b^dtsh-e,  a({j.     Having  beaches. 
Beacon,   b^-kn,   s.   170.     Something  raised  on  an 

eminence  to  be  fired  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy ; 

marks  erected  to  direct  navigators. 
Bead,   bt^e,   s.  227.     Small  globes  or  balls  strung 

upon  a  thread,  .ind  used  by  the  Roman  Catholicks  to 

cxiunt  their  prayers;   little  balls  worn  about  the  neck 

for  ornament ;  iuiy  globular  bodies. 
Bead-tree,  bt^de^tr^^,  s.    The  nut  of  this  tree  is, 

by  religious  persons,  bored  through,  and  strung  as 

beads,  whence  it  takes  its  name. 
Beadle,  b^-di,  5.  227.  405.     A  messenger  or  ser- 

vitor  belonging  to  a  court ;  a  petty  officer  in  parishes. 
BeaDROLL,  bdde-roll,  s.     A  catalogue  of  those  who 

are  to  be  mentioned  at  prayers. 
BeaDSJIAN,   beedz-min,  s.     A  man  employed  n; 

praying  for  another. 
Beagle,  be-gl,  «.  227.  405.    A  small  hound  with 

which  hares  are  hunted. 
Beak,  b^ke,  s.  227.    The  bill  or  horny  mouth  of  a 

bird;  a  piece  of  brass  like  a  beak,  fixed  at  the  head  of 

the  ancient  galleys ;  any  thing  ending  in  a  point  like  a 

beak. 
Beaked,  be-k^,  m-  bdkt,  adj.  362.    Having  a 

beak. 
Beaker,  b^-k5r,  s.  98.    A  cup  with  a  spout  in  the 

form  of  a  bird's  beak. 
Beal,  bdle,  s.  227.    A  whelk  or  pimple. 
Beam,  beme,  s.  227     The  main  piece  of  timber  that 

supports  the  lofts  of  a  house ;  any  large  and  long  piece 

of  timber,  that  part  of  a  balance  to  the  ends  of  which 
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the  scales  are  suspended;  a  cylindrical  piece  of  -wood 
belonging  to  the  loom,  on  whicli  tlie  web  is  gradually 
rolled  as  it  is  wove;  tlie  rayof  lii.;ht  emitted  from  some 
luminous  body. 

Beam-tree,  b^meitr(?/,  s.    Wiidservice. 

Beamy,  beim^,  adj.  Radiant,  shining ;  emitting 
beams:  having  horns  or  antlers. 

Bean,  hi^'nc,  s.  227.  The  common  garden  be.in,  tlic 
horse-be:m. 

Bean-caper,  bene-ka-p&r,  s,    A  piant. 
To  Beau,  b^ri?,  v.  a.  240.    To  carry  as  a  burden ; 
to  convey  or  carry;  to  carry  as  a  inark  of  authority  ; 
to  carr.  .is  a  tnark  of  (Jistinction ;  tc  siipport,  to  keep 
fromfa!!:ng;  to  carry  in  the  mimi,  as  love,  hate;  to 
endure,  ;is  pali!.  without  sinking  ;  to  suRcr,  to  under- 
go; to  proilu.K,  as  fruit;  to  bring  forth,  as  a  child  ;  to 
support  any  thing  good  or  bad  ;  to  behave  ;  to  impel, 
to  urge,  to  push  ;  to  press;  to  bear  in  hand,  to  amuse 
with  false  pretences,  to  deceive ;  to  bear  otf,  to  carry 
away  by  force;  to  bear  out,  to  support,  to  maintain. 
To  Bkae,   b.^re,   V.  n.  73.     To  suffer  |jain  ;  to  be 
patient;  to  be  fruitful  or  nrolifick  ;  to  tend,  to  be  di- 
rected to  any  point;  tobena»e;  to  lie  situated  with  re- 
spect to  other  places ;  to  bear  up,  to  stand  firm  without 
felling ;  to  bear  with,  to  endure  an  impleasing  thing. 
Bear,   bare,   «.    73.     A  rough  savage  animal ;  the 
name  of  two  constellations,  c.-Jled  the  Greater  and  Les- 
ser Bear :  in  the  tail  of  the  Lesser  Bear  is  the  Pole  star, 
never  disuint  above  two  degrees  from  the  Pole. 
Bear-bind,    bare-blnd,  .■;.     A  species  of  bind- 
weed. 
Bear-fi.y,  hiire-fli,  s.    An  insect 
BEAa-GARn?;N,  harc-ga.r-c!ii,  s.     A  place  in  which 
bears  arc  kept  for  sport ;  :i;iy  plaee  of  tumult  or  mis- 
rule. 
Bear's- BREECH,   birz'bvltsh,  s.     The  name  of  a 

plant. 
Bkar's-EAB,   b^z^^r,   i.     TTie  name  of  a  plant. 

The  Aurimla. 
BeaE's-FOOT.    b&rz-fut,   s,      A  sjjecies   of   helle- 
bore. 
Beak's-WOET,  \Arz-\\hxt,  s.   165.     An  herb. 
Beard,  b^^rd,  «.  288.    The  hair  that  grows  on  the 
li|)s  and  ciiin  ;  sharp  prickles  growing  upon  the  cars  of 
ccm ;  a  barb  ira  nn  arrow. 

J(;'p  This  uDid  as.  Or.  Keiirick  observes,  Is  frequently 
pronounerd  m  as  to  ryhme  with  htird :  but  I  am  of  his 
opinion  that  this  prccimciation  Ls  improper.  Mr.  Scott 
and  Mr.  Perry  give  it  both  ways.  Buchanan  sounds  it 
.shoit,  like  Mr.  Sheridan-  W.  Johnston  makes  it  rhyme 
•vitJi  laird,  a  Scotch  lord :  But  Mr.  Elphinston,  who  is  the 
most  accurate  observer  of  pronunciation  I  ever  met  with, 
givis  it  as  I  have  done  The  stage  has,  in  my  opinion, 
".dopted  the  short  sound  of  the  diphthong  without  good 
reanon,  and  in  this  instance  ought  not  to  bu  foUowecl;  as 
t!ic  long  sound  vs  not  only  more  agreeable  to  analogy, 
out  to  genera!  usage,  i  am  ciad  to  find  my  opinion  con- 
rirmed  by  so  good  a  Judge  .as  Mr.  Smith  ;  .<uid  though  the 
aoets  so  often  sacrifice  pronunciation  to  rhyme,  that  their 
authority,  in  ti-.e?^  cases,  is  not  always  decisive,  yet,  a.s 
Shakespeare  rays  ou  aiiotber  occision, 

"  Tlirj  bUll  Bsaj  help  to  thicken  other  proofc 

"That  do  aemonstraM  think."—  Othella. 


"  RaD'd  at  their  cotcomi;,  unljecr'il 

**  Their  reverwid  jterMms  to  my  bfard." —  Hudibrai, 

"  Some  thin  rem2'.rs  of  cha^Uty  s|ipeai'i: 

"  Et"!!  under  Jove,  !«xt  J«r<  wiiliout  a  boird-'—Drydm. 
The  ImproprietT  of  pronouncing  this  word  as  it  is  heard 
an  the  stage,  will  jicrhans  appear  more  perceptible  by  car- 
rying this  pronunciatioiJ  into  the  compounds,  as  the  fiilse 
.'bund  oi  great  may  be  detcctal  by  the  phrase,  AUxandet- 
itu  Great,  211. 

"  Old  proiihocles  fortel  orr  fall  at  hand, 

"  \Vheii  btardtd  men  In  lloatiiiK  ca-iUes  lard. 

'•  And  as  joung  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport, 

«  On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  cmpt  j  court, 

"  The  wooden  engine  flien  .and  whirls  about, 

*  AOtnlr'd  with  cianioors  of  the  bearJleta  niMt-'—Dryden. 

To  Beard,  bWrd,  v.  a.    To  take  or  pluck  bj-  the 

teard,  to  oppose  to  the  face. 
Bearded,   bddrdi^d,   at^.    Having  a  beard;  hav- 
ing sharp  prickles,  as  com  ;  barbed  or  jagged. 
BEAKUr.ES,s,    biird-l^s,    a(^.     Without  a   beard ; 
outlUul. 
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Bearer,  bare-fir,  s.  98.    a  carrier  of  any  thing; 
one  employed  in  carrying  burdens;   one  wlio  wears 
any  thing;    one  who  carries  the  body  to  the  grave; 
one  who  supports  the  pall  at  a  funera' ;   a  tree  that 
yields  its  produce  ;  in  architecture,  a  post  or  brick  wall 
raised  twtween  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  timber. 
BeaRHERD,  barc-hftrd,  s.    A  man  that  tends  bears. 
Bearing,   bare-lng,  j.    410.    The  site  or  place  of 
any  thing  with  respect  to  something  else;   gesture, 
mien,  behaviour. 
BearwaRD,  bareiward,  s.     A  keeper  of  bears. 
Beast,    b^st,    x.    227.      An  animal   distinguishec5 
from  birds,  insects,  fishes,  and  man  ;  an  irrational  ani- 
mal, opposed  to  man;  a  brutal  savaj;e  man. 
Beastliness,  bWst-l^-n^s,  s.    Brutality. 
BeasTLV,  b^^stM^,  a(^.    Brutal,  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture  and  dignitj'  of  man  ;  having  the  nature  or  form 
of  beasts. 
To  Beat,   b^te,  v.  a.   227.   233.     fo  strike,  to 
knock ;  to  punish  with  stripes ;  to  ni.-irk  the  time  in 
music;  to  give  repeated  blows;  to  strike  ground;  to 
rouse  game ;  to  mix  things  by  long  and  frequent  agita- 
tion ;  to  batter  with  engines  of  war ;  to  make  a  path  bv 
treading  it ;  to  conquer,  to  subdue,  to  vanquish ;  to 
harass,  to  t>ver-Iabour ;  to  depress ;  to  deprive  by  vio- 
lence; to  move  with  fluttering  agitation;  tobcatdown; 
to  lessen  the  price  demanded ;  to  beat  up ;  to  attack 
suddenly ;  to  beat  the  hoof,  to  walk,  to  go  on  foot. 
8:^  The  past  time  of  this  verb  is,  by  the  English,  uni- 
fomily  pronounced  like  the  present.     Nay,  except  in  so- 
lemn language,  the  present,  preterit,  and  participle  arc 
exactly  the  s^ime;  wnile  the  Irish,  more  agreeably  to  an- 
alogy,'as  well  as  utility,  pronounce  the  preterit  a-s  the 
noun  bel,  a  wager;  and  this  pronunciation,  (hough  con- 
trary to  English  usage,  is  quite  conformable  to  that  gene- 
ral tendency  observable  In  the  jireterits  of  iiTcgular  verbs, 
which  is  to'shorten  the  vowel  that  is  long  in  the  present, 
a.'  eat,  aze,  (often  pronounced  et ;)  hear,  heard;  deal, 
d&zlt ;  mean,  meant;  dream,  dreamt ;  &c 
7'o  Beat,  b^te,  v.  n.    To  move  in  a  pulsatory  man. 
ner ;  to  dash,  as  a  Hood  or  storm  ;   to  knock  at  a  door; 
to  throl],  to  be  in  agit^ition  ;  to  fiuctuate,  to  be  in  mo- 
tion; to  try  in  different  ways,  to  se.irch;  to  act  upon 
with  violence ;  to  enforce  by  repetition. 
Beat,  bti-te,  s.     a  stroke,  or  .i  striking. 
Beaten,  b^-tn,  part.  103.    From  Beat. 
Beater,  bt^-tfir,  s.  98.    An  instrument  with  which 
any  thing  is  beaten  ;  a  person  much  given  to  blows. 

Bbatifical,  bd-i-tlfi^-kJl, 

Bbatifick,  b^a-t!fi!k,  509. 
is  used  only  of  heavenly  fruition  after  death. 

BeaTIFICALLY,  bd-i-t1f-i-kSl-l^,  adv.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  complete  happiness. 

Beatification,  btSt-e-fi!;-ka-shfin,  s.  Beatifica- 
tion is  an  acknowledgment  made  by  the  Pope,  that  the 
person  beatified  la  in  heaven,  r.nd  therefore  may  be  re- 
verenced as  blessed. 

To  Beatify,  hikt'-l-f\,  v.  a.  183.  To  bless  with 
the  completion  of  celestial  enjoyment. 

Beating,  b^te-ing,  s.  410.     Correction  by  bIow«. 

Beatitude,  b^-A|i^t6dc,  s.  Blessedness,  felicity, 
happiness ;  a  declaration  of  blessedness  made  by  our 
Saviour  to  particular  virtues. 

Bea0,  bd,  jt.  245.  481.    A  man  of  dresc 

Be^i^'ER,  b^^-v&r,  t.  227.  98.  An  animal,  other- 
wise n.uned  the  castor,  amphibious,  and  remarkablr'for 
his  art  In  building  his  habitation;  a  hat  of  the  best 
kind  ;  the  jiart  of  a  helmet  tliat  covers  the  face. 

Beavered,  b^'^-v&rd,  af{j.  362.  Covered  with  a 
beaver. 

Bkaijish,  bi-lsh,  adj.  245.  Befitting'  a  boau,  fop- 
pish. 

BeaumONUE,  b6-inAnd,'  s.    The  fashiun.ibic  world. 

BeauI'EOUS,  bWtshi^-iis,  adj.  263.  Fair,  elegant 
ill  form. 

BeadteOUSLY,  b6-tshd-&s-l^,  adv.  In  a  bcauto- 
ous  manner. 

BeatiTEOCSNKSS,  bftitshi-fts-nSs,  «.  The  state  of 
being  licauteous. 

Beautiful,  bt-t^-ftil,  adj.   fair. 
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Beautifully,  bftit^-ful-l^,  adv.    In  a  beautiful 

manner. 
BeautifuLNESS,  bil-tti-ful-ii^s,  s.    The  quality  of 

being  beautiful. 
To  Beautify,  bi-td-fi,  v.  a.  183.    To  adorn,  to 

embellish. 
Beauty,    hii-ll,    s.      Tliat    assemblage    of   graces 

which  pleases  the  eye;  a  particular  grace ;  a  beautiful 

person. 

Beauty-spot,  bi-t^-sp6t,  s.     A  spot  placed  to 

heighten  some  beauty. 

BecafiCO,  b^k.i-fi-k6,  *.  112.  A  bird  like  a 
nightingale,  a  fig  pecker. 

To  Becalm,  be-k5m,'  v.  a.  403.  To  still  the  ele- 
ments ;  to  keep  a  ship  from  motion  ;  to  quiet  tlie 
mind. 

Became,  b^-kamc/    The  preterit  of  Become. 

Because,  b^-kSwz/  conj.  Por  this  reason  ;  for;  on 
this  account. 

To  Bechance,  bd-tshinse/  v.  n.  352.    To  bcfai, 

to  happen  to. 

To  Beck,  b^k,  v.  a.  To  make  a  sign  with  the 
head. 

Beck,  b^k,  s.  a  sign  with  the  head,  a  nod  ;  a  cod 
of  command. 

To  Beckon,  b<5kikn,  v.  n.   1 70.    To  make  a  sign. 

To  BecLIP,  bd-kllp,'  V.  a.    To  embrace. 

To  Become,  b^-k6m,'  v.  n.  To  enter  into  some 
state  or  condition ;  to  become  of,  to  be  the  fate  of,  to 
be  the  end  of. 

To  Become,  b^kftm,'  v.  a.  To  appear  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  something ;  to  be  suitable  to  the  person ; 
to  befit. 

Becoming,  b^-k&mimlng,  part.  adj.  410.  That 
pleases  by  an  elegant  proprietj',  gracefuL 

Becomingly,  bi-kfim-ming-1^,  adv.  AJtcr  a  be- 
coming manner. 

Becomingness,  bd-k&mimlng-n^s,  s.  Elegant 
congruity,  propriety. 

Bed,  b§cl,  s.    Something  made  to  sleep  on  ;  lodging ; 
marriage ;  bank  of  earth  raised  in  a  garden ;  the  chan- 
nel of  a  river,  or  any  hollow;  the  place  where 
thing  is  generated;  a  I;'.ycr,  ,i  striatum;  To  bring 
Bed,  to  deliver  of  a  child ;  to  ma?ia  the  Bed,  to  put  the 
bed  in  order  after  it  has  been  used. 

To  Bed,  bSd,  v.  a.  To  go  to  bed  with  ;  to  place 
in  bed ;  to  be  made  partaker  of  the  bed ;  to  sow  or 

Slant  in  earth ;  to  lay  in  a  place  of  rest ;  to  lay  in  or- 
er,  in  strata. 
To  Bed,  b^d,  v.  n.    To  cohabit. 
To  Bedabble,  btj-d^b-bl,   v.  a.    To  wet,  to  bo. 

sprinkle. 
To  Bedaggle,  b^-digigl,  v.  a.    To  beralre. 
To  Bedash,  btd.\sh,'  v.  a.    To  bespatter. 
To  BedaWB,  b^-dawb,'  t».  a.    To  besmear. 
To   Bedazzle,   b^Szizl,   v.   a.     To  make  the 

sight  dim  by  too  much  lustre. 
Bedchamber,   b^ditshame-hur,  *.    The  chamber 

appropriated  to  rest 
Bedclothes,  b^d-cl6ze,  s.    Coverlet*  spread  over 

a  bed. 
Bedding,   bldMIng,  s.    140.     The  materials  of  a 

bed. 
To  Bedeck,  b^-dJk/  v.  a.    To  deck,  to  adom. 
To  Bedew,    b^d6,'  v.  a.     To  moisten  gently,  as 

with  the  fall  of  dew. 
Bedfellow,   b^d-fel-16,   s.    One  that  Ueu   in  the 

same  bed. 
To  Bedight,  bi<llte/  ».  a.    To  adom,  to  dress. 
To  Bedim,  b^dlm/  v.  a.    To  obscure,  to  cloud,  to 

darkeiu 
To  Bedizen,  b^dl-zn,  v.  a.  JOS.    To  dress  out 

A  low  term. 
Bedlam,  bSdiJ&m,  s.  88.      a  madhouse  ; '  a  m.-id. 

man. 
BedlajiiTE,  bSd-lfim-lte,  s.  155.    A  madEmn. 


BedmaKER,  bid-ma-k5r,  s.  A  person  in  the  uni 
versitics  whos^  office  !t  is  to  make  the  beds. 

BedjIATE,  bed-nnatc,  s.     A  bedfellow. 

BedmOULDINC,  b^d'm6ld-!ng,  s.  A  particular 
moulding. 

Bedpost,  bldip6st,  s.  The  post  at  the  comer  of 
the  bed,  which  supports  the  canopy. 

BedpRESSEB,  b^d-prSs-sfir,  s.  A  heavy  lazy  fel- 
low. 

To  Bedraggle,  b^-drJgigl,  t;.  a.  405.    To  sAl 

the  clothes. 
To  Bedrench,  b^dr^nsh,'  v.  a.     To  drench,  tc 

Foak. 
Bedrid,  b^d-rld,  adj.   Confined  to  the  bed  by  age  oi 

sickness. 
BedRITE,   b?d-rite,  s.    The  privilege  of  the  mar- 
riage bed. 
To  Bedrop,    b^drip,'    v,  a.     To   besprinkle,    to 

mark  with  drops. 
Bedstead,   b^dist^d,   s.    The  frame  on  which  the 

bed  is  placed. 
BeDSTRAW,   b^d^strdw,  *.    The  straw  laid  under  a 

bed  to  make  it  soft. 
BedswebveR,   bedisw^r-v?ir,  s.    One  that  is  false 

to  the  bed. 
Bedtime,  b^d-tlme,  t.   The  hour  of  rest 
To  Bedung,  b^-d&ng,'  t'.  a.    To  cover  with  dung. 
To  BedusT,  b^-d&st,'  I',  a.    To  sprinkle  with  dust. 
Bedward,  b^diward,  adv.    Toward  bed. 
To  Bedwarf,  b^- dwarf/  v.  a.    To  make  httle,  to 

stunt. 
BedworK,  b^d^wfirk,  s.    Work  performed  without 

toil  of  the  hands. 
Bee,  b^»^,  s.    Tlic  animal  that  makes  honey ;  an  in- 

dustrious  and  careful  person. 
Bee-eater,  b^^i^t&r,  s.    A  bird  that  feeds  ujict! 

bees. 

Bee-flower,  b^^iflo&-fir,  s.    a  species  of  foni- 

stones. 
Bee-garden,  b^^-gir-dn  t.  103.    a  place  to  set 

nires  of  bees  in. 
Bee-hive,  b^^hlve,  ».  The  case,  or  box,  in  which 

bees  are  kept, 
Bee-master,   b^^-mSs-f?ir,   s.     One  that  keeps 

bees. 
Beech,  b^^tsh,  s.    a  tree. 
Beechen,  b^d-tshn,  adj.  103.    Consisting  of  the 

wood  of  the  beech. 
Beef,   b^^f,   s.     The  flesh  of  black  cattle  prepared 

for  food ;  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow.  It  has  tlie  plural  beei'O!. 
Beef-EATER,    bddf-d-tfir,    J.      A   yeoman  of  the 

guard. — Probably  a  corruption   of  the   French  word 

Beaufetler,  one  who  attends  at  the  side-board,   which 

was  anciently  placed  in  a  Beavfet. 
Been,  bin.    The  part,  pret  of  To  Be. 

JtC5"  This  word,  in  the  solcmr,  as  well  as  the  familiar 
style,  has  shared  the  fate  of  most  3f  those  words,  which, 
from  their  nature,  are  in  the  most  frcqircnt  use.  It  Is 
srareely  ever  heard  otherwise  than  as  the  noun  bin,  a  re- 
pository for  com  or  uine, and  rniist  be  placed  among  those 
deviations  which  language  is  always  liable  to  in  such 
words  as  are  auxiliary  or  subordinate  to  others!  for,  as 
those  parts  of  bodies  which  are  the  most  frequently  han- 
dled grow  the  soonest  smooth  by  constant  friction,  so 
such  words  as  are  in  continual  use  seem  to  wear  off  tlieir 
articulations,  and  become  more  uregular  than  others.  So 
low  as  the  age  of  James  the  First,  I  have  seen  this  word 
spelled  Byn. 

Beer,  b^^r,  s.     Liquor  made  of  malt  and  hops. 
Beet,  bt^t,  j.    The  name  of  a  plant. 
Beetle,   b^^-tl,   s.  405.     An  insect  distinguished 

by  having  hard  eases  or  sheaths,  under  which  be  foldi 

his  wings ;  a  hca\7  mallet. 
Beetlebrowed,  bdd-tl-br5fid,  adj.  362.  Having 

prominent  brows. 
Beetleheaded,  bd^tl-h§d-5d,  ai^.   I/)ggerheari 

ed,  having  a  stupid  head. 
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BeeTLESTOCK,    bee-tl-stcSk,   s.     The  handle   of  a 

beetle. 
Beetrave,  b^^tirave,  ^-s.  .Ecet 

Beet-radish,  beet-rid-ish,    ^  ' 

Beeves,  bi^evz,  s.    Black  cattle,  oxen. 

To  Befall,   b^fawl,'  v.  n.     To  happen   to;   >.o 

come  to  pass. 
To  Befit,  be-f!t,'  v.  a.    To  suit,  to  be  suitable  to. 
T'o  Befool,  be-fOol/  v.  a.    To  infatuate,  to  fool. 
Before,  b^-f6re,'  prep.     Further  onward  in  pl.ice  ; 
in  tlie  front  of,  not  behind  ;  in  the  presence  of ;  under 
the  eogniz;ince  of;  preceding  in  time;  in  preference 
to ;  prior  to ;  superior  to. 
Before,   b^-fore,'   ndv.     Sooner   than ;    earlier   in 
time;  in  time  past ;  in  some  time  lately  past;  prsvi- 
ously  to;  to  this  time,  hitherto;  further  onward  in 
place. 
Beforehand,  b^-fAreihilnd,  adv.    In  a  state  of 
anticipation  or  pre-oecupation ;  previously,  by  way  of 
preparation  ;  in  a  state  of  accumulation,  or  so  as  that 
more  has  been  received  than  expended;  at  first,  before 
any  thing  is  done. 
BefoRETIME,  h^-f6re-tlme,  adv.    Formerly. 
To  BefortunE,  b^-f(5ri-tslifine,  v.  n.  461       To 

betide. 
To  Befoul,  bi^-foul,'  v.  a.    To  make  foul,  to  soil. 
To  Befriend,  bd-frend/  v.  a.   To  favour;  to  i* 

kind  to. 
JTo  Befringe,  b^frlnje/  v.  a.    To  decorate  as  with 

fringes. 
To  Beg,  b^g,  V,  n.    To  live  upon  alms. 
To  Beg,   b^g,   v.  a.     To  ask,  to  seek  by  petition ; 

to  take  any  thing  for  granted. 
To  Beget,  b^-g^t/  v.  a.    To  generate,  to  procreate ; 
to  produce,  as  eft'ccts ;  to  produce,  as  accidents. 
EGETTER,  b^-g^t-tCir,   J.  98.    He  that  procreates 
OT  begets. 
Beggar,   bSg^g&r,   «.  418.     One  who  lives  upon 
alms;  a  petitioner  ;  one  who  assumes  what  he  does  not 
prove. 
To  Beggar,  begigur,  v.  a.    To  reduce  to  beggary, 

to  impoverish  ;  to  deprive;  to  exhaust. 
BeGGARLINESS,   b%-gl'ir-l^-n^s,  «.     The  state  of 

being  beggarly. 
Beggarly,  begig6r-l(^,  adj.    Mean,  poor,  indigent. 
Beggary,  b^g-gfir-«i,  s.    indigence. 
To  Begin,  be-gln/  v.  n.    To  enter  upon  something 
new;  to  commence  any  action  or  state;  to  enter  upon 
existence;  to  have  its  original ;  to  take  rise;  to  come 
into  act. 
To  Begin,  b^-gln,'  v.  a.    To  do  the  first  act  of  any 
thing ;  to  trace  from  any  thing  as  the  first  ground  ;  to 
begin  with,  to  enter  upon. 
Beginner,  b^-gln-niir,  s.  95.    He  that  gives  the 
first  cause,  or  original,  to  any  thing;  lui  unexperienc- 
ed attcmpter. 
Beginning,  b^-g!n-nlng,   s.  410.    The  first  ori- 
ginal or  cause ;  the  entrance  into  act  or  being  ;  the  state 
in  which  any  thing  first  is;  the  rudiments,  or  first 
grounds;  the  first  part  of  .any  thing. 
To  Begird,  b^gerd,'  v.  a.  1 60.    To  bind  with  a 
girdle;   to  surround,  to  encircle;  to  shut  in  with  a 
siege ;  to  beleaguer. 
BegLERBEG,  b^g-l^r-b2g,  s.    The  chief  governor  of 

a  province  among  the  Turks. 
To  BegNAW,  bi^-naw,'  v.  a.    To  bite,  to  eat  away. 
BkgonE,  be-gon,'  inlerj.    Go  away,  hence,  away. 

Begot,  luVgit,'  ,^„    J  The   ,,art.   pass,   of 

Begotten,  be-g6titn,  103.  S 

the  verb  iieget. 
To   Begrease,   be-gr^zc,'  v.  a.    'I'o  soil  or  dawb 

with  fat  matter- 
To  Begrime,  bi-grlme/  v.  a.    To  soil  with  dirt 

deep  Impressed. 
To  Beguile,  bi-guile,'  v.  a-  1 60.    To  impose  up- 

on,  todelui'e;  to  deceive,  tocv.ade;  to  deceive  plcas- 
Ingly,  to  amuse. 
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Begun,  b^-gSn,'    The  part.  pass,  of  Begin. 

Behalf,  b^-hafV  s.  78.  403.  Favour,  cau'se;  vin- 
dication, support. 

To  Behave,  be-have/  v.  a.    To  carry,  to  conduct. 

To  Behave,  b^-have,'  ?».  n.  To  act,  to  conduct 
one's  self. 

Behaviour,  bt^-havc-j  fir,  s.  294.  M.anner  of  be- 
having one's  self,  whetiier  good  or  bad;  externrd  ap 
pcarance;  gesture,  manner  of  action  ;  elegance  of  man- 
ners, gracefulness  ;  conduct,  general  practice,  course  oi 
life  ;  To  be  upon  one's  behaviour,  a  familiar  phrase, 
noting  such  a  state  as  requires  great  caution. 

To  Behead,  bi^-h^d,'  v.  a.    To  kill  by  cutting  ofl 

the  head. 

Beheld,  b-e-held,'  Part  pass,  from  Behold, 

Behemoth,  b^-h^-m6th,  *.  The  hippopotamus,  or 
river  horse. 

Behest,  b^-h^st/  s.    command. 

Berind,  bd-hind,'  prqi See  JFmd.    At  the  back 

of  another;  on  the  back  part;  towards  the  back;  fol- 
lowing another;  remaining  after  the  departure  of 
something  else;  remaining  after  the  death  of  those  to 
wh6m  it  belonged ;  at  a  distance  from  something  going 
before;  inferior  to  another. 

Behind,  b^-hJnd,'  adv.     Backward. 

Behindhand,  b^-hlnd-h;\nd,  adv.  in  a  state  in 
which  rents  or  profits  .are  anticipated;  not  upon  equal 
tern\s  with  regard  to  forwardness. 

To  Behold,  bi^-IiAld,'  v.  a.    To  view,  to  see. 

Behold,  b^-h61d,'  inierj.    See,  lo. 

Beholden,  b^-h6]-dn,  part.  adj.  103.  Bound  in 
gratitude. 

Beholder,  b^-hoUdir,  s.    spectator. 
Beholding,  b(^-h61-ding,  adj.  410.    Beholden. 
Beholding,   b^-bol-ding,  pari.     From  the  verb 

Behold.     Seeing,  looking  upon. 
Behoof,  bd-h66t7  s.    Profit,  advantage. 
To  Behoove,  b^-ho5v,'  v.  n.   To  be  fit,  to  be  meet 

Used  only  impersonally  with  it,  as  It  behooves. 

ft5>  This  word  is  sometimes  improperly  written  behove, 
andcomiptly  pronounced  as  rhyming  with  rove  ;  but  this 
is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  words  of  this  form  ;  which 
preserve  the  same  sound  of  the  vowel,  both  in  the  noun 
and  verb;   as  proof,  prove;  vife,  ivive ;  thief,  thieve; 

SiQ. 

BeHOOVEFUL,    b^-h66ve-ful,   adj.     Useful,   pro- 

fitable. 
Eehoovefully,  b^-h66ve-ful-le,  adv.    Profita- 

bly,  usciuUy. 
To  Behowl,  b^-houl,'  v.  a.    To  howl  at 
Being,  b^-1ng,  s.  410.    Elxistence,  opposed  to  non- 

entity;  a  particular  state  or  condition ;  the  person  ex- 

isting. 
Being,  b<^-ing,  conj.    Since. 
Be  it  so,   b^-it-s6.     a  phrase,  suppose  it  to  be  so; 

let  it  be  so. 
To  Belabour,  b^-li-b&r,  v.  a.   To  beat,  to  thump. 
Belamie,  b^Ki-m^,  s.     A  friend,  an  intimate. 
BelaMOUR,  b^l-A-m66r,  *.     A  gallant,  consort. 
Belated,  b^-ia-t^d,  adj.    Benighted. 
To  Belay,  b^la,'  v.  a.     To  block  up,  to  stop  the 

passage  ;  lo  place  in  ambush. 
To  Belch,   b^lsh,   v.  n.     To  eject  the  wind  from 

the  stomach  :  to  issue  out  by  eructation. 
Belch,  b^lsh,  s.  352.    The  action  of  eructation ;  a 

cant  term  for  liquor. 
Beldam,  b(^l-dim,  s.  88.    An  old  woman,  a  hag 
To  Beleaguer,  be-lc-gfir,  v.  a-    To  besiege,  to 

block  lip  a  place. 
Beleaguerer,   bi-leigur-Or,   j.     One  that  be- 
sieges a  place. 
Belfi.Oweh,  bL'l-fl6ii-&r,  s.    A  plant. 
Belfounder,  bdl-foun-d&r,  s.     He  whose  trada 

It  is  to  found  or  cast  bells. 
Belfry,  bSl-frt^,  s.    The  place  where  the  bells  are 
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To  Belie,  b^-li,'  v.  a.  To  counterfeit,  to  feign,  to 
mimick  i  to  give  the  lie  to,  K)  charge  with  falsehood; 
to  calumniate;  to  give  a  false  representation  of  aiiy 
thing. 

Belief,  bd-l^^f/  s.  Credit  given  to  something 
which  we  know  not  of  ourselves  ;  tlie  theological  virtue 
of  faith,  or  firm  contidenct;  of  the  truths  of  religion; 
religion,  the  body  of  tenets  held  ;  persuasion,  oi'inion ; 
the  thing  l)elieved  ;  creed,  a  form  containing  the  arti- 
cles of  faith. 

Believable,  b^-l^(^-vi-bl,  adj.   Credible. 

To  Believe,  b(^-l(^i^v,'  v.  a.  To  credit  upon  the 
authority  of  another;  to  put  confidence  in  the  veracity 
of  any  one. 

To  Believe,  h^-\iiv{  v.  n.  To  have  a  firm  per- 
suasion  of  any  thing  ;  to  exercise  the  theologicil  virtue 
of  faitli. 

Believer,  b^l^^ivur,  s.  98.  He  that  beUevcs  or 
gives  credit ;  a  professor  of  Christianity. 

BelievingLY,  b^-l^t^-ving-le,  adv.  After  a  be- 
lieving manner. 

Belike,  belike/  adv.  Probably,  likely,  i>erhaps  ; 
sometimes  in  a  sense  of  irony. 

Bell,  b^ll,  s.  a  vessel,  or  hollow  body  of  cast  me- 
tal,  formed  to  make  a  noise  by  the  act  of  some  instru- 
ment strikin"  against  it;  it  is  used  for  any  thing  in  the 
form  of  a  bell,  as  the  cups  of  flowers. 

Belle,  b^ll,  s.     a  gay  young  lady. 

Belles  Lettres,  b^l-la-tiir.     Polite  literature. 

BeLLIGEROUS,  bel-lidjfci^-rCis,  314.  518.)         . 

Belligerant,  b^I-ridij6r-iiit,  5ia  j      J' 

Waging  war. 
BeLLIPOTENT,  b^l-llpip6-t^llt,  at/;'.  518.     Mighty 

in  war. 
Bellique,  b51-l^(ik/  adj.     WarUV.f,  martial. 
To  Bellow,  b^l-16,  v.  n.  327.    To  make  a   noise 

as  a  bull;  to  make  any  violent  outcr\';  to  vociferate, 

to  clamour;  to  roar  as  tliesea  or  the  wind. 
Bellows,  b^iy&s,  s.   The  instrument  used  to  blow 

the  fire. 

g^  The  last  syllable  of  tliis  word,  like  that  of  Gal- 
lows, is  corrupted  beyond  recovery  into  the  sound  of 
Uu. 

Belluine,  b^l-li-ine,  ai^.  149.  Beastly,  brutal. 
Belly,  b4l-l^,  s.  182.  Ihat  part  of  the  human 
body  which  reaches  from  the  bieast  to  the  thighs,  con- 
taining the  bowels;  the  womb;  that  part  of  a  man 
which  requires  food  ;  that  part  of  any  thing  that  swells 
out  into  a  larger  cajacity ;  any  pkiee  in  which  some- 
thing is  enclosed. 
To  Belly,  b§l-l^,  v.  n.    To  hang  out,  to  bulge  out 

Bellyache,  bel-ld-ake,  s.  355.   The  cohck. 

BeLLYBOUND,  beUl^-bouJid,   adj.     Costive. 
Bellyful,  b^W^-ful,  s.    As  much  food  as  tills  the 

belly. 
Bellygou,  b^l-l^-g6d,  i.    A  glutton. 
Belman,  b^ll-min,  s.  88.     He  whose  busmess  it 

is  to  proclaim  any  thing  in  towns,  and  to  gain  attention 

by  ringing  his  bell. 

BeLMETAL,    bell-m5t-tl,   s.    405.     The   metal  of 

which  bells  are  made. 
To  BeLOCK,  b^-luk,'  V.  a.    To  fasten. 
To  Belong,   b(^-16ng;  v.   n.    To  be  tlie  property 

of;  to  be  the  province  or  business  of;  to  adhere,  or  be 

appendant  to ;  to  have  relation  to ;  to  be  the  quality  or 

attribute  of. 

Beloved,  b(^-l&vi^d,  at^'.   Dear. 

65"  This  word,   when  an  adjective,  is  usually  pro- 
nounced in  three  syllables,  as  a  beloved  son ;  and  when  a 
participle,  in  two,  as,  he  was  much  bdoi/d.—bee  Princi- 
ples, No.  362. 
Below,  b^-16,'  prep.     Under  in  place,  not  so  high  ; 

inferior  in  dignity ;  inferior  in  excellence ;  unworthy 

of,  unbefitting. 

Below,  b^lo/  adv.  in  the  lower  place ;  on  earth, 
in  opposition  to  heaven;  in  hell,  iu  the  regions  of  tlie 
dead. 

To  Belowt,  be-lout,'  v.  a.  To  treat  with  oppro- 
brious lan^iage. 


Belswagger,  b5l-sw5gig&r,  s.    A  whorem.^tcr. 
Belt,  b^lt,  i.    a  girdle,  a  cincture. 
BeLWETHER,    b^ll-w^TH-fir,    s.      A  sheep  which 
leads  the  flock  with  a  bell  on  its  neck ;  hence.  To  beai 
the  bell. 
To  Bemad,  be-mad,'  v.  a.     To  make  mad. 
To  Bemire,  b^-mlre,'  v.  a.    To  drag,  or  encum- 
ber in  the  mire. 
To  Bemoan,  be-m6ne,'  v.  a.    To  lament,  to  bc- 
I      wail. 
I  Bemoaner,  be-mo-ii&r,  s,  98..    A  lamenter. 

To  BemoiL,  be-moll,''  v.  a.    To  bedraggle,  to  be- 
i      mire. 

'  To    BejiONSTER,   bt^-m6nsit&r,   v.   a.     To   make 
I      monstrous. 

Bemused,   b^-mfizd/  adj.    359.     Overcome  with 
[      musing. 

I  Bench,  b^nsh,  s.  352.    a  seat ;  a  scat  of  justice  ; 
I      the  persons  sitting  upon  a  bench. 
!  Bencher,  b^n'-shCir,  s.  98.    The  senior  members 
i      of  the  society  of  the  inns  of  court. 
To  Bend,  bC'nd,  v.  a.    To  make  crooked,  to  crook ; 
to  direct  to  a  certain  point;  to  incline;  to  subdue,  to 
'      make  submissive. 
To  Bend,  b^nd,  v.  n.   To  be  incurvated ;  to  lean 

or  jut  over ;  to  be  submissive,  to  bow. 
Bend,  b^nd,  s.    Flexure,  incurvation  ;   the  crooked 

timbers  which  make  the  ribs  or  sides  of  a  ship. 
BendaBLE,   b§n-di-bl,  adj.  405.    That   may   be 

bent. 
Bender,  b^nM&r,  5.  98.    The  person  who  bends  ; 

the  instrument  with  which  any  thing  is  bent. 
Bendwith,  bend'-vfith,  s.     An  herb.  , 

BZNEAPED,  bti-nept,'  acfj.  352.    A  ship  is  said  to 
be  lieneaped,  w  hen  the  water  does  not  flow  high  enough 
to  bring  ncr  oli'  the  ground. 
Beneath,  be-ndrne,'  prep.    Under,  lower  in  place ; 
lower  in  rank,  excellence,  or  dn;:iity  ;  unworthy  of. 

Beneath,  be-iieTHe,'  adv.  4G7.  In  a  lower  place, 
under;  below,  as  opposed  to  heaven. 

Benedict,  b^n-^-dikt,  ac{j.  Having  mild  and  sa- 
lubrious qualities. 

Benediction,  b^n-nd-dik-sh&n,  s.  Blessing,  a 
decretory  pronunciation  of  happiness;  the  advantage 
conferred  by  blessing;  acknowledgments  for  blessings 
recei%ed  ;  tlie  form  of  instituting  an  abbot. 

Benefaction,  b^n-e-fak-slmn,  s.  The  act  0/ 
conferring  a  benefit'  the  benefit  conferred. 

Benefactor,  b^n-d-f4ki.tiir,  s.  166.  He  that 
confers  a  benefit. 

Benefactress,  b^n-^-fiikitr^s,  s.  a  woman  who 
confers  a  benefit. 

Benefice,  b^ni^-fis,  *.  142.  Advantage  confer- 
red on  another.  This  word  is  g;^ierally  used  for  all 
ecclesiastical  livings. 

Beneficed,  beii-d-f  Ist,  adj.  352.  Possessed  of  a 
benefice. 

Beneficence,  bd-n^W-s^nse,  s.     Active  good- 
ness. 
Beneficent,   be-n^f-e-s^nt,  adj.     Kind,   doing 

good. 
Beneficial,   b^n-^-flshii),   ndj.     Advantageous, 

conferring  benefits,  profitable ;  helpful,  medicinal. 
Beneficially,  b^n-d-fish-Al-lt^,  adv.    Advanta- 
geously, helpfully. 
Beneficialness,   b^n-d-flshiAl-n^s,  s.     Useful- 

ness,  profit. 
Beneficiary,  b^n-(;-fishiy4-re,  adj.  1 13.  Hold. 

ing  something  in  subordination  to  anotlier. 
Beneficiary,  b^n-d-fish-y A- rd,  i.  113.    He  thai 

is  in  possesjioii  of  a  benefice. 
Benefit,  b^n-e-fit,  s.    A  kindness,  a  favour  con- 

ferred ;  advantage,  profit,  use. 

JJ:^  Benefit  of  Clergy,  in  law,  is  a  privilege  formerly 
allowed,  by  virtue  of  w  hich  a  man  convicted  of  felony  of 
manslaughter  was  put  to  read  in  a'Latin  book  of  a  Go- 
thick  black  character ;  and  if  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate 
4.1 
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BES 


At  the  sU'.e  of  aco- 


"a.*  5.59.  F&te  73,  llr  77.  lull  83,  f3t  81— m6  93,  ui^'t  95— ptne  105,  pin  107— uA  162,  mflve  164, 

said  Legit  til  Cleriau,  i.  e.  he  reads  like  a  clerk,  he  -was 
only  burnt  in  the  hand  and  set  free,  otherwise  tie  sufifered  ; 
death  for  his  crime.  I 

7u  Benefit,  bJn^-f  It,  v.  a.    To  do  good  to. 

To  Benefit,  bdii-d--f It,  v.  n.    To  gain  advan- 1 

tagc.  I 

To  Benet,  bd-n?t,'  v.  a.    To  ensnare. 
Benevolence,  b^-n5v-vA-l^nse,  s.     Disposition 

to  do  good,  k  in-liiess ;  the  good  done,  the  cliarity  given ; 

a  kind  of  tax. 

Benevolent,  bi-n5v-vA-l(5nt,  adj.    Kind,  hav- 
ing good-will. 
Benevolentness,  bd-n5v-vu-]^iit-nus,  *.     The 

same  as  benevolence. 
Bengal,    b^n-gall,'  s.    A  sort  of  thin  slight  stuff. 
Benjamin,  b^n-ji-mln,  5.    The  ruiine  of  a  tree. 
To  Benight,  bi-nite/  v.  a.     To  suqirise  with  the 
coining  on  of  night ;  to  involve  in  darkness,  to  embar- 
rass by  want  of  light. 
Benign,   b^-nine,'   adj.  385.      Kind,  generous,  h- 

beral,  wholesome,  not  malignant. 
Benignity,   b^-nig-n^te,  s.     Giaciousness,  actu- 
al kindness  ;  salubrity,  wholesome  quality. 
Benignly,  b^-nine-1^,  adv.    I'avourably,  kindly. 
BeNISON,  bSn^d-zn,  s.  170.  443.    Blessing,  bene- 
diction. 
Bennet,  b6n-n^t,  s.  99.    An  herb. 
Bent,  bCnt,   S.    The  state  of  being  bent ;   degree  of 
flexure;  declivity;  utmost  power;  application  of  the 
mind  ;  inclination,  disposition  towarus  something  :  de- 
termination, fixed  purj'ose ;  turn  of  the  temper  or  dis- 
position ;  tendency,  flexion ;  a  sort  of  grass,  called  the 
Dcnt-graes. 
Bent,    b^nt,    part,   of  the  verb  To  Bend.     Made 
crooked  ;  directed  to  a  certain  point ;  determined  upon. 
BenTING  Time,  b5n-t5ng-tlrae,  s.   The  time  when 

pigeons  feed  on  bents  before  jwasc  are  ripe. 
To  Benumb,    b^-n&m,'   v.  a.     To  make  torpid,  to 

stiii'ify.— See  To  Nuvtb. 

Benzoin,  b^n-zAln,'  $.     A  medicinal  kind  of  resin, 

imported  from  the  East  Indies,  and  vulgarly  called 

Benjamin. 

To  BepaINT,  b^-pant,'  v.  a.    To  cover  with  paint.  ] 

To    BePINCH,    b^plnsh,'    V.    a.      To    mark   with 

pinches. 
To  Bequeath,  b^-kw^Hc/  v.  a.  467.    To  leave 

by  will  to  another. 
Bequest,  bi-kw6st,' s.  S:H.  414.    Something  left 

by  will. 
To  BeraTTLE,  b^-rititl,  v.  a.    To  rattle  ofl". 
BERBEaRY,  bArib^r-ri,  s.  355.     A  berry  of  a  sharp 

taste,  used  for  pickles. 
To  Bereave,   b^-r«^ve,'  v.  a.    To  strip  ot,   to  de- 
prive of,  to  take  away  from. 
BERErr,  b^r^ft,'  parU  pass,  of  Bereava, 
BeBGAMOT,  b5r-gi-m6t,  s.     A  sort  of  pear,  com- 
monly called  Burgamot,  and  vulgarly  called  Burgamee ; 
a  sort  of  essence  or  perfume,  drawn  from  a  fruit  pro- 
duced by  ingrafting  a  lemon  tree  on  a  bergamot  pear 
stock  ;  a  sort  of  snuff. 
To  Berhyme,   bd-rlme,'   t;.  a.      To   celebrate  in 

rhyme  or  verses. 
Berlin,  b^r-Un/  s.     A  coach  of  a  particular  form. 
Berry,    b^i"ir^,   S.      Any    small    fruit  with    many 

seeds. 
To  Berry,  hii'-ri,  v.  n.    To  bear  berries. 
Bertram,  bJr-trim,  i.  88.    Bastard  pelUtory. 
Beryl,  bSri-rll,  $,    A  precious  stone. 
To  BesCHEEN,   b^-skrii^n,'  v.  a.     To  shelter,   to 

conceal. 
To  Beseech,  bi-s^ctsh'  v.  a.    To  entreat,  to  sup- 
plicate, to  implore ;  to  beg,  to  ask. 
To  Beseem,   b^-sWm/  j;.  n.    To  become,  to  be  (iu 
To  Beset,   bi-s^t/  v.  a.     To  be*iege,   to  hem  in  ; 
to  embarrass,  to  perplex;  to  waylay,  to  surround;  to 
fall  upon  to  harass. 
50 


To  Beshrew,  b^shriS/  v.  a.    To  wish  a  curse  to ; 
to  happen  ill  to. 

Beside,  bd-slde/     7 

Besides,  bA-sldes/  5  ' '^^''' 
ther,  near ;  over  and  above ;  not  according  to,  though 
not  contrary ;  out  uf,  in  a  state  of  deviation  from 

Beside,  beside/      ?     .      ^ 

T,  1  J    !  1     (    ^  adv.    Over  and  above :  not  in 

Besides,  b^-sldes,'  3 

this  number,  beyond  this  class. 
2'o  Besiege,  bi-«^je,'   v.  a.    To  tx;leaguer,  to  Uy 

siege  to,  to  beset  with  armed  forces. 
Besieger,  bd-sd^j&r,  s.  98.    One  employed  in  a 

siege.  * 

To  Beslubbee,   hi-s\h}A)hr,  v.  a.    To  dawii,  to 

smear. 
To  Besmear,  b^smd^r,'  v.  a.  To  bedawb ;  to  soil, 

to  foul. 
To  Besmirch,  bi-sm^rtsli/  t;.  a.    To  soil,  to  dis- 
colour. 
To    Besmoke,   bd-siiiAke,'  ii.   a.     To    foul   with 

smoke  ;  to  liarden  or  dry  in  smoke. 
To  BesMITT,  bi-smfit,'  v.  a.   To  blacken  with  smoke 

or  soot 
Besom,  b^z&in,  *.     An  instrument  to  sweep  with 
3b  Besort,  bd-sSrt/  v.  a.    To  suit,  to  fit. 
BesorT,  b^sArt,'  s.    Company,  attendance,  train. 
2'o  Besot,  b^sit,'  v.  a.    To  infatuate,  to  stupify; 

to  make  to  dote. 
Besought,  b^-sawt,'  part.  pass,  of  Beseech,  which 

see. 
I'o  Bespangle,  b^-splngigl,  v.  a.    To  adorn  with 

spangles,  to  besprinkle  with  something  shming. 
To  Bespatter,  bc-spltitJur,  v.  a.  To  spot  or  sprinkle 

with  dirt  or  water. 
To  Bespawl,  b^spawl/  v.  a.    To  dawb  with  spit- 
tle. 
To  Bespeak,  b^-sp^^k,'  v.  a.   To  order  or  intreat 

any  thing  tiefore  hand ;  to  make  way  by  a  previous  a- 

pologyi  to  forebode;  to  speak  to,  to  address;  to  be- 
token, to  show. 
Bespeakeb,  bt^spdeik&r,  j.    He  that  bespeaks  aii> 

thing. 
2'o  BespECKLE,   bd-sp5k-kl,   v.  a.    To  mark  with 

speckles  or  spots. 
To  BeSPEW,   bd-spi/  v-  a.    To  dawb  with  spew  or 

vomit. 
To  Bespice,  bi^-spice/ ».  a.    To  season  with  spices. 
To  Bespit,  bi-splt,'  v.  a.     To  dawb  with  spittle. 
To  BespOT,  hi- spit/  V.  a.    To  mark  with  sjiotj. 
2o  Bespread,  bti-sprtJd/  t'.  a.    To  spread  over. 
To  Besprinkle,  bt*.-sprlnk'ki,  v.  a.    To  sprinkle 

over. 
To  Besputter,   b^-sp'it-t&r,   v.  a.     To  sputter 

over  something,  to  dawb  ;my  thing  by  sputtering. 
Best,  b^st,  adj.     Most  good. 
Best,  bfist,  adv.     In  the  higliost  degree  of  goodness  j 

fittest. 
To  Bestain,  bd-stAne,'  t;.  a.    To  mark  with  stainj, 

to  spot. 
To  Bestead,  bo-st^d/  v.  a.    To  profit ;  to  treat,  to 

accommodate. 
Bestial,  b^s-tshe-il,   ai^j.   464.    Belonging  to  a 

be.ist;   bruUil,  carnal. 

It:^-  This  word  is  sometimes  improperly  pronounced 
with  the  e  long,  as  if  written  beasiial,  whereas  it  comes 
directly  from  the  I'n  iich  bestial;  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  tiest-yal,  ST2. 
•*  A  hare,  who  In  a  civil  waj, 
"  Complietl  with  ev'nr  thln^,  like  (>aj, 
**  Wan  known  to  all  the  bestial  train 
"  That  liaunt  tJie  woods  or  soour  Uit*  plain."     Guy. 

BesTIAUTY,   bds-tshd-dW-td,   *.     The  qualitr  of 

beasts. 

Bestially,  bfeitshd-il-ld,  adv.    Brutally 
To  Bestick,  bd-stlk,'  V,  a.    To  stick  over  with  an 
thing. 


BEW 


BID 


nil-   1C7,  not  163— tiHbe  171,  tub  172,  bull  173—611  299— pound  313— rtiu  -J--:.!;— rnis  4o'J. 

To  Bestir,  b^-st&r,'  v.  a.  109.    To  put  into  vi-  I  To  Bewitch,  bti-wltsh,'  v.  a.   To  injure  by  tvitch- 

gorous  action.  craft ;  to  charm,  to  please.  ^ 

To  Bestow,  bd-st6,'  v-  a.     To  give,  to  confer    Bewitchery,  b^-witshi6r-r^,  ,<:.  555.    Fascina 

upon  ;  to  give  as  charity ;  to  give  in  marriage;  to  give  j      tion,  cliann. 

as  a  present;  to  apply ;  to  lay  out  upon ;  to  lay  up,  to  !  Bewitchjient,  be-witsh-m^nt,  s.  Tascinatjon. 

!,tow   to  plac«.  „„      ^.  ,.  \To  Bewray,  b^ra,'  v.  n.  427.    T.,  betray,  to  di«. 

BesTOWER,  b^-sto-&r,  s.  98.     Gi.er,  disposer.  ^^^.^^  perfidiously  ;  to  „how,  to  ,nr.kc  visible.  - 

BesTRAUGHT,  be-strawt,' par/.    Distracted,  mad.   i  Bewrayer,  b^ra^tir,  j.    Betrayer,  discoverer. 
To  Bestrew,   be-stro/  v.  a.    To  sprinWe  over.-  \  B^y^  j^^^  ^.  (^y,^„,  t,,e  Turkish.)    A  governor  of  a 

See  Strew.  ^  |      province,  a  viceroy. 

To  Bestride,  hti-stride,'  v.  a.     To  stride  over  any  •  Beyond,  be-vSnd/ 7)m7.    Before,  at  a  distance  not 

tiling ;  to  have  any  thing  between  one's  legs ;  to  step        reached  ;  on  the  ferther  side  of;  farther  onward  than  ; 

"^^'■^  ,  I      ?  ,  i      past,  out  of  the  reacli  of;  above,  exceeding  to  a  greater 

To  LesTUD,  be-stud/  v.  a.     To  adorn  with  studs.   |      degree  than;  above  in  excellence;  remote  from,  not 
Bet    bet   s      A  wager.  within  the  sphere  of ;  To  go  beyond,  is  to  deceive. 

^,     '         '    5  ^    ■  ,  JfJ"  There  is  a  pronunciation  of  this  word  so  obvi- 

10  hilT,  bet,  V,  a.    To  wager,  stake  at  a  wager.         ously  wrong  as  scarcely  lo  <iLser\e  notice;  and  that  is 
To  Betake,  b^-take'   v.  a.     To  take,  to  seize  :  to   sounding  the  o  like  a,  as  if  the  Mord  were  written  beyand. 

hive  recourse  to  Absurd  and  corrupt  as  tins  prununciatioii   is,  too  many 

„,    „  uA  wJ   1/  .„  „  ,         of  the  people  of  London,  and  those  not  entirely  uncdu- 

2o  Bethink,  be-//unk,'  v-  a.      To  recall  lo  reficc-    cated,  are  guilty  of  it. 

BeZOAR,  be-z6re,   s.     A  medicinal  stone,  formerly 

406.     To  enslave,  '      jn  high  esteem  as  an  antidote,  brought  from  the  East 

'      indies. 

To  beat. 


tion. 
To  Bethral,  b^-/AraIl,'  ti.  a. 

to  conquer. 
To  BeTHUJMP,  bd-i/iOllip,'  V.  a 
To  Betide,  bi^-tlde,'  v.  n.    Tohanpento,  tobefaU; 

to  eoir.e  lo  pass,  to  fall  out. 

Betuie,  be-tinie,'     7        .       „ 

D  u  >  x>       /    r     <'«''•     Seasonably :    early  ; 

Betlmes,  be-timz,'  3  ■' ' 

soon,  before  long  time  has  passed ;  early  in  the  day. 

To  Betoken,  b^-tA-kn,  v.  q.  To  signify,  t/jmaik. 

to  represent ;  to  foreshow,  to  jiresignif  y. 
BetOnV,  b^tit6-::(i,  s.    A  plant. 
Betook,  b^-to6k,'  irreg.  p-et.  from  Betake. 
2'o  BeTOSS,  bd-tfjs,'  l>,  a.    To  disturb,  to  agitate 


Compounded 
r-.J;    Having 


Eezoardick,    bii2-6-aridik,    adj. 
Willi  bezoar. 

Biangulated,  bi-4ng'gu-]a-ted,  7 

BiANGULOUS,  bl-;ing-gu-las,  116.5 
two  corners  or  angles. 

Bias,  bii^s,  i.  Si?.  The  weiglit  lodged  on  one  side 
of  a  bowl,  which  turns  it  from  the  stiaigiit  line;  any 
thing  which  turns  a  man  to  a  particular  course ;  pro- 
pension,  inclination. 

To  Bias,  hV-tt-,  v.  a.    To  incline  to  some  side. 

Bib,  bib,  s.  a  small  piece  of  linen  put  upon  the 
breasts  of  children,  over  their  clothes. 


To  BETRIil,  bt^triiD,'  V.  a.    To  deck,   to  dress,   to  i 


grati 


To  Betray,  bd-tra,'  v.  a.     To  give  into  the  hand,    BiBACiOUS,  bi-baishCls,   adj.  1  ]  8.    I.Iuth  addicted 
of  enemies;  to  discover  that  which  has  been  intrusted        to  drinking. 

to  secrecy  ;  to  make  liable  to  something  inconvenient ;  ;     g-^-  i^crliajis  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  mav  be  cou- 
to  sliow,  to  discover.  ^  sidered  as  an  exception  to  tise  general  rule,  il7.  ' 

BETEAi-EH,  be-tra-ur,  s.     He  that  betrays,  a  trai-  1  BlBBEB,  blb^bJir,  s.  98.    A  tippler. 

^^''  \  Bible,  bi-bl,  s.  405.    Tlie  sacred  volume,  in  which 

are  contained  the  revelations  of  God. 

a-     v  ,.,,.„ ^.,.,T    uXtXtj,  -n  ElBLIOGRAi-HER,  blb-lO-og-gra-fOr,    i.     A   tran- 

2o  Betroth,  be-tr6//i/ u.  a.    To  contract   to  anv  '     scribcr 

rr''''nXu^^^'^llVr^"'''"'''^^J^^^'''''^  :BirliothecaL,  b\h-U-Uhi^.m,  a<0.    Eelonging 

To  BltrusT,  be-trfist/  v.  a.    To  intrust,    to   put  ;     j^,  ^  hbrary  5     1/  o    c 

P^A-T^'!r^Wtftr^°J-'afi      rr    •  ^         ,-  ■      :  BlRULOUS, 'blbii-l&s,   ac^,-.    314.     That   has    the 

BeIIER,  bet-ttir,  ac(;.  9S.     Having  good  qualities,      quaUty  of  drinking  moisturk 

bITttvr    h'^t'fft?  12  '"Tu'"'  ,     .  BiCAPSULAR,  bl-klplshi-mr.  c^dj.  1 1 S.  .552.     A 

Bet  i  ER,  htt-ttr,  adv.    WeU  m  a  greater  degree.  p,^„j  ^.^ose  seed-pouch  is  divided  into  two  j.aru. 

BlCE,  b!se,  s.     A  colour  for  painting. 

Bicipital,  bl-s!pid-t41,  1  is  7      ,•     ,, 

T,  \i    1    II  ^}  C   (t'll-     Having  two 

Bicu'iTous,  bi-sipie-tfis,        3      '^ 

heads ;  it  is  applied  to  ono  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm. 

To  Bicker,  bik-kCir,  v.  n,  98.  To  skirmish,  to 
fight  ofl' and  on;  to  quiver,  to  play  backward  and  for- 
ward. 

BiCKERE'l,  blk-5r-&r,  S.  555.     A  sliirmisher. 

BlCKEilN,  bik-kfun,  s.  98.  4 IS.  An  iron  ending 
in  a  poiiiL 

BicoRNE,  bl-korn,  118-1     ,.     „    . 

-  "uj.     Having  two  horns. 


To  Better,  bct-tOr,  v.  a.  To  improve,  to  melio- 
rate ;  to  surpass,  lO  exceed,  to  advance. 

Better,  bdt-tfir,  s.     Superior  in  goodness. 

BeTIOR,  b^t-tfij-,  *.  166.  One  that  layt;  bete  or 
wagers.    ■ 

Betty,  bltf-t^  s.  An  instrument  to  break  oiicn 
doors. 

Between,  b^-tw^en,'  jn-ep.  In  the  intermediate 
space ;  from  one  to  another ;  belonging  to  two  in  part- 
nership; bearing  relation  to  two;  in  separation  of  one 
from  the  other. 

Betwixt,  hi-uvlkst^  pre]>.    Between. 

Bevel,  7  1 ;?  n 

i,  Y  t)GV-li,  i.  99.     In   masonry  and  joinery, 

a  kiml  of  square,  one  leg  of  which  is  frequently  crooked. 

Beverage,  b^vi-fir-ldje,  ;s.  90.  5.55.  Drink,  li. ! 
quor  to  lie  drunk. 

iJEVY,  bev-e,  5.  A  fiock  of  birds  ;  a  coniiiany,  an  | 
assembly 

7'j  Bewail,  be-wale,'  v.  a.    To  bcmcan,  to  lament. 

2'o  Beware,  bu-ware,'  v.  n.  To  regard  with  cau- 
tion, to  be  .-uspicious  of  danger  from.  1 

To  Bewi.ep,  be-wdcp,'  v.  a.    To  weep  over  or  upon. 

To  BtWET,  be- wet,'  v.  a.    To  wet,  to  moisten.         i 

To  Bemiliier,  b<i-w!lidiir,  j>.  «.  515.  To  lose  in 
pathless  places,  to  puz7.ic.  I 


BicORNOUs,  bi-kor-iiCis,  j 

BiCORPORAL,  bi-k6l-po-rM,  ac{j.  118.  Having 
two  bodies. 

To  Bid,  bid,  v.  c  To  desire,  to  ask  ;  to  command, 
to  order ;  to  offer,  to  propose ;  to  proiioiuuc,  to  de- 
clare; to  der.ounee- 

BiDDEN,  bid-dn, /ifir/- /'CSS.  103.  In vitw!  j  com- 
manded. 

Bidder,  bld-dCir,  s.  yS.  One  who  o.Ters  or  pro- 
p<ises  a  price. 

Bidding,  bid-ding,  i.  410.     Command,  order. 

'To  Bide,  bide,  v.  a.     To  endure,  to  suH'er. 

2'o  Bide,  bide,  v.  n.    To  dwell,  to  live,  toirdiaUit; 
to  remain  in  a  jilacc. 
I  BiDENTAL,  bi-d6r.-til,  adj.  118,    Having  two  teeth. 
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Biding,  bl-dlng,  s.  410.    Residence,  habitation. 
Biennial,  bl-^n-nd-il,  adj.  1  16.    Of  the  continu- 
ance of  two  years. 
Bier,  bt^i^r,  s.  275.     A  cc.rriago  on  which  the  dead 

are  carried  to  the  prave. 
BlESTlNGS,   b^es-tlngz,   s.    275.    The   first   milit 

given  by  a  cow  after  calving. 
BlFARIOUS,  bi-fai-r^-&s,  adj.  Two-fold, 
BiFEROUS,   bif-fti-ris,    adj.  503.      Bearing    fruit 

twice  a  year. 

£tj-  We  see  that  the  antepenultimate  accent  on  this 
word,  as  well  as  on  Bigamy,  and  some  others,  has  the 
power  of  shortening  the  von  el  in  the  first  syllable,  535. 
Bifid,  biifld,  118.  I    ri-    n 

BiFiDATED,  blf-f^-da-t^d,  503.  535.  i      •^' 

pening  with  a  cleft. 
BiFOLD,  bi'fold,  adj.    Two-fold,  double. 
BiFORMED,  bl-firmd,  ndj.  362.    Compounded  of 

two  forms. 

Bifurcated,  bi-fir-ka-ted,  adj.  118.    shooting 

out  into  two  heads. 

Bifurcation,  bi-fir-ka-sh&n,  s.  Division  into 
two. 

Big,  big,  adj.  Great  In  bulk,  large  ;  teeming,  preg- 
nant;  full  of  something;  distended,  swoln;  great  in 
air  and  mien,  proud  ;  great  in  spirit,  brave. 

Bigamist,  big-gi-mlst,  s.  One  that  has  commit- 
ted bigamy. 

Bigamy,  blg'gl-m^,  s.  535.  503.  The  crime  of 
having  two  wives  at  once. 

Bigbellied,  blgib^Uid,  adj.  282.     Pregnant. 

Biggin,  blg-gin,  s.    A  child's  cap. 

BiGLY,  big-le,  adv.    Tumidly,  haughtily. 

Bigness,  blg-n^s,  s.  Greatness  of  quantity  ;  size, 
whether  greater  or  smaller. 

Bigot,  big-git,  «.  1 66.  A  man  devoted  to  a  cer- 
tain party. 

Bigoted,  blg-g&t-§d,  adj.   Blindly  prejossessed  in 

favour  of  something. 

8:5-  From  what  oddity  I  know  not,  this  word  is  fre- 
quently pronounced  as  if  accented  on  the  last  syllable  but 
one,  and  is  generally  found  written  as  if  it  ought  to  be 
so  pronounced,  the  /  being  doubled,  as  is  usual  when  a 
participle  is  formed  from  a  verb  that  has  its  accent  on 
the  last  syllable.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  has  very  judi- 
ciously set  both  orthography  and  pronunciation  to  rights, 
and  spells  the  word  with  one  t,  though  he  hnds  it  with 
two  in  the  (juotations  he  gives  us  fi-om  Garth  and  Swift. 
That  the  former  thought  it  might  be  pronounced  willi 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  is  highly  presumable 
from  the  use  he  makes  of  it,  where  he  says, 

"  Bigotted  to  thh  idol,  we  illsclaim 
•*  Rest,  health,  and  ea:^,  for  notJiing  but  a  name." 
For  if  we  do  not  lay  the  araent  on  the  second  syllaoic, 
here  the  verse  will  be  unpardonably  rugged.  This  mis- 
take Tnu3t  certainly  take  its  ri.se  from  supposing  a  verb 
which  does  not  exist,  n.amely,  as  bigot  ;  but  as  this  word 
is  derived  from  a  substantive,  it  ought  to  h.iva  the  same 
accent  ;  thus,  though  the  word:;  hullot  and  biiiet  are  verbs 
as  well  as  nouns,  yet  as  Uicy  have  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  the  participial  adjectives  derived  from  them 
have  only  one  t,  and  boLh  are  pronounced  with  the  ac- 
tent  on  the  first  syllable,  .15  balloted,  billeted.  Bigeted 
therefore  ought  to  have  but  one  <,  and  to  preserve  tiic 
accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

Bigotry,   blg-gut^tre,   .^.   555.     Blind   zeal,   pre- 
judice; the  practice  of  a  bif;ot. 
BiGSWOLN,  blg-swoln,  adj.    Turgid. 
BilaNDER,   bil-Jii-di'ir,   s.    503.     A   small   vessel 

used  for  the  c.->rri.age  of  goods. 
Bilberry,  blUb^r-re,  s.     Whortleberry. 
Bilbo,  bll-b6,  S.     a  rapier,  a  sword. 
Bilboes,  bll-b4ze,  s.  296.    A  sort  of  stocks. 

Bile,  bile,  s.  a  thirk,  ycUow,  bitter  litjuor,  wparat. 
ed  in  the  liver,  collected  in  the  gall  bladder,  and  dis- 
charged by  the  common  duct. 

Bile,  bile,  s.  a  sore  angry  swelling.  Improperly 
BoU. 

To  Bilge,  bilje,  v.  7i.  74.     To  spring  a  leak. 
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Biliary,   bil-yA-r^,    ac0.    113.    Belonging  to  tbe 

bile. 
BlUNGSGATK,   bil-llngz-gatc,  i.     Ribaldry,   foul 

language. 
BiLINGUOUS,  bl-llng-gwis,  adj.  1 1 8.    Having  two 

tongues. 
Bilious,  bll-v&s,  arf;.  113.    Consisting  of  bile. 
To  Bilk,  bilk,  v.  a.    To  cheat,  to  deft-aud. 
Bill,  bill,  s.     The  beak  of  a  fowl. 
Bill,  bill,  5.     A  kind  of  hatchet  with  a  hooked  point 
Bill,  bill,  s.     a  written  paper  of  any  kind  ;  an  ac- 
count of  money  ;  a  law  presented  to  the  parliament; 

a  physician's  prescription  ;  an  advertisement. 
To  Bill,  bill,  v.  71.     To  caress,  as  doves  by  joining 

bills. 
To  Bill,  bill,  v.  a.    To  publish  by  an  advertisement 
Billet,  bll-lit,  s.  99.  472.  481.    A  small  paper, 

a  note ;  billet-doux,  or  a  soft  billet,  a  love  letter. 
Billet,  bll-llt,  5.  99.    A  small  log  of  wood  for  the 

chimney. 
To  Billet,  bll-llt,  v.  a.    To  direct  a  soldier  wher« 

he  is  to  lodge  ;  to  quarter  soldiers. 

Billiards,  bll-yirdz,  *.  1 1 3.   a  kind  of  play. 

H;^  Mr.  Nares  li.is  very  judiciously  corrected  a  false 
etymology  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  this  word,  which  might 
eventually  lead  to  a  false  pronunciation.  Dr.  Johnson 
derives  it  from  ball  &nd  yard,  or  stick,  to  push  it  with. 
So  Spencer — 

"  With  dice,  with  cards,  irith  Ladlaiit  far  unfit, 
"  With  shuttle<ocks,  unseenilng  manly  wit." 

Spencer,  s-iys  Mr.  Nares,  was  probably  misled,  as  well 
as  the  Lexicographer,  by  a  false  notion  of  the  etymology. 
The  word,  as  well  as  the  game,  is  French,  billiard;  and 
made  by  the  addition  of  a  common  termination,  from 
bille,  the  term  for  the  ball  used  in  phying. 
Billow,  bll-lA,  i.     a  wave  swollen. 
Billowy,  bll'l6-(i,  adj.    Swelling,  turgid. 
Bin,  bin,  i.    A  place  where  bread  or  wine  is  reposited. 
Binary,  bi'na-r6,  ar//.  118.     To  double. 
To  Bind,   bind,  v.  a.    To  confine  with  bonds,  to 

enchain;  to  gird,  to  enwrap;  to  fasten  to  any  thing; 

to  fasten  together  ;  to  cover  a  wound  with  dressings ; 

to  compel,  to  constrain;  to  oblige  by  stipulation;   to 

confine,  to  hinder;  to  make  costive;  to  restrain;  Tc 

binii  to,  to  oblige  to  serve  some  one ;  To  bind  over,  ta 

oblige  to  make  appearance. 
To  Bind,  bind,  v.  k.    To  contract,  to  grow  stiff ; 

to  be  obligatory. 
Binder,  bind-ir,  s.  98.    A  man  whose  trade  it  is 

to  bind  books;  a  man  that  binds  sheaves ;  a  fillet,  a 

shred  cut  to  bind  with. 
Binding,  bind-lng,  «.  410.    A  bandage. 
BIND^VEED,  bind-w^^d,  S.     A  plant. 
Binnacle,  bln^A-kl,  5.  405.     A  sea  term,  meaning 

the  compass  box. 

JJ^  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson ;  and  Dr.  Ash  and 
Mi-TsmiUi,  who  have  it,  pronounce  the  i  in  the  first  syl- 
l.able  .short.     It  is  probably  only  acorruption  of  the  word 
Bittacle. 
BiNOCLE,  bin^nA-kl,  s.  405.     A  telescope  fitted  so 

wtli  two  tubes,  as  that  a  distant  object  may  be  seen 

with  both  eyes. 

Jt^  The  same  reason  appears  for  pronouncing  the  t  in 
the  first  syllable  of  this  word  short  as  in  Bigamy,  535. 

Binocular,  blii6k-u-l&r,  aiij.    118.  88.   98. 

Having  two  eyes. 

Biographer,  bl-igigrl-f  ir,  j.  1 16.    A  writer  of 

lives. 
Biography,  bU&gigrii-fti,  s.  116   518.      An  his- 
torical account  of  the  lives  of  particular  men. 
Biparous,  bip-pi-ris,  adj.  503.      Bringing  forth 
two  .It  a  birth. 

g^  This  word  and  liiperlat  have  the  i  long  in  Dr.  Ash 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  but  Mr.  Terry  makes  the  i  in  the  first 
long,  and  in  the  last  short :  analogy,  however,  seems  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  sound  1  have  given  it.  Kor  though 
the  penultimate  accent  has  ."«  tendency  to  lengthen  the 
vowel  when  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  as  in  biptd, 
tripod,  ^c.  the  antepenultimate  accent  has  a  greater  ten. 
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dcncy  to  shorten  the  vowel  it  falls  upon. — See  Bigamy 
ami  Tripod,  505. 

Bipartite,  bip-pSr-tlte,  adj,    \55.    Having  two 
correspondent  parts, 

55^"  Every  orthoepist  has  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
(<f  this  word  but  Entiek,  who  |ilaces  it  on  the  second ; 
but  a  considerable  difference  is  found  in  the  quantity  of 
the  first  and  last  i.  Sheridan  and  Scott  have  them  both 
long.  Vares  the  last  long.  Perry  both  short,  and  Buchan- 
an and  \V.  Johnston  as  I  have  marked  them.  The  vari- 
eties of  quantity  on  this  word  are  the  more  surprising,  as 
all  those  writers  that  gi\ e  the  sound  of  the  vowels  make 
the  first  i  in  tripartite  short,  and  the  last  long;  and  this 
uniformity  in  the  pronunciation  of  one  word  ought  to 
have  led  them  to  the  same  pronunciation  of  the  other, 
so  perfectly  similar.  The  shortening  power  of  the  ante- 
penultimate accent  is  evident  in  both,  505. 
BlPARTITION',  bi-par-tl.ili-aii,  s.  The  act  of  di- 
viding into  two. 
Biped,  bl-p^d,  s.  118.  An  animal  with  two  feet. 
BiPEUAL,  blp-pe-dil,  adj.  503.  Two  feet  i:i  length. 

See  lliparous. 
BiPENNATED,  bl-p^a-ni-t5d,  adj.  118.    Having 

two  wings. 
BiPETALOUS,  bl-pct-ti-l&s,   a(^,   118.    Consisting 

of  two  flower-leaves. 
BiQUADRATE,  bi-<)w'i-drate,  91.   1 
BiQUADRATICK,  bl-jwa-drat^-ik,   5  •'•  The  fourth 
power  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  a  square  by 
Itself. 
Bjrch,  burtsh,  s.  108.    A  tree. 
Birchen,   b&ritsbn,  adj.   103.   405.     Made  of 
birch. 

85"  An  Englishman  may  blush  at  this  cluster  of  con- 
Fonants  for  a  syllable ;  and  yet  this  is  unquestionably  the 
Exact  pronunciation  of  the  word  ;  and  that  our  language  is 
full  of  thcfe  syllables  without  vowels — See  Principles, 
No.  105.  40.5. 

BiRU,   bfird,   s.    103.     A  general  term  for  the  fea- 
thered kind,  a  fowl. 
To  Bird,  b&rd,  v.  n.    To  catch  birds. 
BiRDBOLT,  b&rd-bAlt,  s.     A  small  arrow. 
BirdcatcHER,   bCird-kitsb-ur,   «.    89.    One  that 
i;iakes  it  his  cinploymcnt  to  take  birds. 

Birder,  bfu-d-ur,  s.  98.    A  birdcatcher. 
BlRDlNGPlECE,  bCird-liig-peese,  i.    A  gun  to  shoot 

birds  with. 
Birdlime,   bfird-lnne,   s.     A  glutinous  substance 

spread  upon  twigs,  by  which  the  birds  that  light  upon 

them  are  entangled. 
Birdman,  b&rdiinan,  s.  88.     A  birdcatcher. 
BlUDSEYE,  burdzM,  ) 

BlllDSFOOT,  b&rdzifit,      \  *•     ^  P'"'"^- 
BlRDSNEST,  burdzin^st,  s.     An  herb. 
BiRDSNEST,    b&rdzinest,    s.     The    place   where   a 

bird  lays  her  eggs  and  hatclici  her  young. 
BlIlDSTONGUE,  b&rdzituilg,  %.     An  herb. 
BiRGANDER,  ber-gaii-dOj-,  s.    A  fowl  of  the  goose 

kind. 
Birth,  hkrth,  S.   108.    The  act  of  coming  into  life  ; 

extraction,  lineage ;  rank  which  is  inherited  by  descent ; 

the  condition  in  which  any  man  is  born;  thing  born  ; 

the  act  of  bringing  forth. 
Birthday,   h6rtlt'-dk,  s.     The  day  on  which   any 

one  is  bom. 
Biuthdom,  b^rZ/iidfim,  s.    Privilege  of  birth. 
BlRTHNlGHT,   herih'-n'ite,  s.    The  night  on  which 

any  one  is  born. 
Birthplace,    b^r///-plase,   s.     Place   where   any 

one  is  bom. 
Bihthright,   h&rlh'-rkf,  s.     The  rights  and  pri- 
vileges to  which  a  man  is  born ;  the  right  of  the  first- 
born. 

Birthstrangled,  b^rt/tistrJng-gld,  adj.  359. 

Strangled  in  being  born.     Sec  Birc/ien. 
BirthWORT,  b6r//i-\vurt,  s.   166.     The  name  of  a 

piant. 
Biscuit,  bis^klt,  i.  34  1.     a  kind  of  hard  dry  bread, 


made  to  be  carried  to  sea ;  a  composition  of  fine  fiotu^ 

almonds,  and  sugar. 
To  Bisect,  bl^sekt,'  v.  a.   118,   119.    To  divide 

into  two  parts. 
Bisection,  bl-slkish&n,  s.  118.     A  geometrical 

term,  signifying  the  division  of  any  quantity  into  two 

equal  parts. 
Bishop,  blsL-up,  s.    1 66.    One  of  the  head  order 

«f  the  clergy. 
Bishop,  blsli-up,  s.     A  cant  word  for  a  mixture  of 

wine,  oranges,  and  sugar. 
BiSHOPRICK,   blsh-tip-rik,  s.    The  diocese  of  a  bi- 
shop. 
Bishopweed,  bishi-ip-wedd,  *.    A  plant. 
Bisk,  bisk,  s.    Soup,  broth. 
Bismuth,   hlz'-mtUh,  s.     Marcasite,  a  hard,  white, 

brittle,  mineral  substance,  of  a  metalline  nature,  found 

at  Misnia. 

Bissextile,  bls-seks-tll,  s.  140.    Leap  year. 

J^  Mr.  Scott  places  tlie  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
this  word;  Dr.  Kenrick  on  the  first  and  last;  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Dr.  Johnson,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Ash,  Buchanan, 
Perry,  Entiek,  and  Bailey,  on  the  second;  Mr.  Scott, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  and  W.  Johnston,  pronounce  the  last  i  long, 
j  as  in  tile.  But  as  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable  by 
!  so  great  a  majority,  analogy  determines  the  last  j  to  be 

>!iort. 
i  BiSSON,  blsi-s&n,  adj.    166.     Blind.     Obsolete. 
j  Bistort,  bis-tort,  s.    A  plant  called  snake-weed. 
I  BlSl'OURY,  bls-tur-e,  .•!.  314.     A  surgeon's  inst.ru- 
I      ment  used  in  making  incisions. 
Bit,  bit,  s.     The  iron  part  of  the  bridle  which  is  put 

into  the  horse's  mouth. 
Bit,  bit,  s.     As  much  meat  as  is  put  into  the  mouth 
at  once  ;  a  small  piece  of  any  thing :  a  Spanish  Wes 
India  silver  coin,  valued  at  seven-pence  half-penny. 
To  Bit,  bit,  ;;.  a.    To  put  tlie  bridle  upon  a  hors& 
Bitch,  bitsh,  s.     The  female  of  the  dog  kind ;  a  vul- 
gar name  of  reproach  for  a  woman. 
To  Bite,   bite,  v.  a.    To  crush   or  pierce  with   the 
teetli ;  to  give  pain  by  cold  ;  to  hurt  or  pain  with  re- 
proach ;  to  cut,  to  wound  ;  to  make  the  mouth  smart 
with  an  .acrid  taste  ;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 
Bite,  bltf,  * .     The  seizure  of  any  thing  by  the  teeth  ; 
t.'io  act  of  a  fish  that  takes  the  bait ;  a  cheat,  a  trick  ;  a 
sharper. 
Biter,  bl-tiir,  s.  98.     He  that  bites ;   a  fish  apt  tc 

take  the  bait  ;  a  tricker,  a  deceiver. 
Bittacle,   blt-ta-kl,  s.  405.    A  frame  of  timber 
in  the  steerage,  where  the  compass  is  placed.     More 
commonly  Binnacle. 
Bitter,  blt-tar,  adj.  98.    Having  a  hot,  acrid,  bi- 
ting taste,  like  wormwood  ;  sharji,  cruel,  severe;  cala- 
mitous, miserable;  reproachful,  satirical ;  unpleasing 
or  hurtfuL 
BiTTERGROUND,  bit-tur-g) 3und,  s,    A  plant. 
Bitterly,    bititur-1^,    adv.     With   a  bitter  taste- 
in  a  biting  manner,  sorrowfully,  calamitously  ;  sharp- 
ly, severely. 

Bittern,  blt-t&m,  s,  98.    A  bird  with  long  legs, 

which  feeds  upon  fish. 

Bitterness,  bltittir-n^s,  s.  A  bitter  taste;  ma- 
lice, grudge,  hatred,  iin])lacability ;  sharpness,  severity 
of  temper;  satire,  piquancy,  keenness  of  reproachj 
sorrow,  vexation,  affliction. 

Bittersweet,  bit-t&r-sw^^t,  s.    An  apple  which 

has  a  compounded  ta.^tc. 

Bitumen,  b^-tu-mcn,  s.  118.  503.  A  fat  unc- 
tuous matter  dug  out  of  the  c.irth,  or  scummed  off 
lakes. 

^^  This  word,  from  the  propensity  of  our  language 
to  the  antepenultimate  accent,  is  often  pronounced  with 
the  stress  on  the  first  syllable,  as  if  written  hit'u-mens  and 
this  last  mode  of  sounding  the  word  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  common,  though  not  the  most  learned  pro- 
nunciation. l"or  Dr.  Ash  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  pla- 
ces the  accent  on  the  first  syllable';  but  every  one  who 
gives  the  sound  of  the  unaccented  vowels,  except  Buchan- 
an, very  improperly  makes  the  i  long,  as  m  idle  i  but  il 
this  soiT.d  be  ioiig,  it  ought  to  be  slender,  as  in  the  se- 
cond Evil.able  o.'"  i'wi///(.',  terrible,  &c.  117.  551. 
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BiTUJnNOUS,    bd-til-md-n5s,    a?/;,     118.      Com-    Blame,   blame,  s.     Imputation   of  a  fault;  crime, 

pounded  of  bitumen.  '      hurt.  ^ 

BlVAl-VE,  bi-ViMv,  ad;'.    118.    Having  two  valves,    BLAMEFUL,  blame-ful,  a^/.    Criminal,  guiJty. 

or  shutters,  used  of  those  fish  that  liave  two  shells,  a      ■"• '-'-'■ "•^--    --'-      -^■■■."i —    = 

oysters. 
BlVALVULAR,    bl-v2ll'vul-?ir,    adj.      Having    tw 

valves. 
BlXWORT,  biks-virfirt,  s.     An  herb. 


Blameless,  blame-l^s,  adj.    Guiltless,  innocent, 
BlamelesslT,  blameil§s-l^,  adv.    Innocently. 
BLAilELESSNESS,  blainc-les-n^s,  s.    Innocence. 
_  I  Blajier,  bla-ra&r,  s.  98.    A  ccnsurer. 

BiZANTiNK,  l>izi;\n-tine,  s.  149.    A  piece  of  gold  j  BLAMEWORTHY,  blame^wfir-THe,  adj.    Culpable, 
valued  at  fifteen  n'Miiir!?,  which  the  kuig  offers  upon       '"'  "'" 

high  festival  days. 

Irt=-  Perry  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  pronounces  the 
'nst  i  in  this  word  short;  and  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that 
ih 


blameable. 
To  Blanch,   blansh,   v.  a.    To  whiten  ;   to  strip 

or  peel  such  tilings  as  have  husks;  to  obliterate  to 

,.,v  .  ~ pass  over. 

he  first  syllable  ought  to  be  spelled  «»">  3/.  '-^  ^^^  wm  ,  ^lancher,  blSnisli&r,  s.  98.     A  whitener. 
rises  from  the  custom  establislicd  among  the  i-raperors  ,  ii    j        .• 


if  Constantinople,  anciently  called  Byzantium. 


Blaxu,  blind,  adj.    Soft,  mild,  gentle. 


To  Blab,  blab,  v.  a.    To  toll  what  ought  to  be  kept  I  j'o    BLANDISH,  blin'dlsh,   v.  a.    To  smooth,  to 

secret. 
To  Blab,  bli\b,  v.  n.    To  tell  tales. 
Blab,  blil>,  s.     A  teU-tale. 
Blabber,  bli-bar,  s.    A  tatier. 
Black,  blJk  adj.    Of  the  colour  of  night;   dark; 

cloudy  of  countenance;  euUuu  ;  horrible,  wicked  ;  dis- ; 

uial,  inourufiil.  | 

BlaCK-BRYONY,  blikibrU^n^,  i.    The  name  of  a 

plant. 
Black-cattle,  blik^klt-tl,  s.    Oxen,  bulls,  and  , 

cows.  ,  I 

Black-guard,  blig-gard,  s.  448.     A  dirty  fel-  | 

low,  a  low  term.  ] 

Black-lead,  blSk-l^d,'  s.    A  mineral  found  in  the  ; 

lead  mines,  much  used  for  pencils.  | 

BlaCK-FUDDING,   blik-pud-ding,  s.     A  kind   of} 

food  maiic  of  blood  and  grain.  i 

Black-rod,  blik-rod,'  s.    The  usher  belonging  to 

theordirof  the  carter;  so  called  from  the  black  rod  I 

he  carries  m  his  hand.     1  Ic  is  ushor  of  the  parliament. 
Black,    bl;\k,    s.      A   black    colour;   mourning;   a! 

blackamoor  ;  that  ))art  of  the  eye  which  is  black. 
To  Black,  b!.\k,  v.  a.    To  make  black,  to  blacken. 
Blackamoor,  blak-5-m6re,  s.   a  negro. 
Blackberry,  blikib5r-rd,  «.    A  species  of  bram- 
ble :  the  fruit  of  it. 
Blackbird,  blik-burd,  s.    The  name  of  a  bird. 
To  Blacken,  blak-kn,  v.   a.  103.    To  make  of  a 

black  colour  ;  to  darken,  to  defame. 
7Vt  Blacken,  blikikn,  t^.  n.    To  grow  biack. 
Blackish,  blik-ish,  adj.    .somewhat  black. 
BlaCKMOOR,  blak-mire,  ,<.     A  negro. 
Blackness,  blik-n&,  s.    Black  colour  ;  darkness. 
Blacksmith,  bllk-sml^/i,  s.    a  smith  that  works 

in  iron,  so  called  from  being  \  cry  smutty. 
BlaCKTAIL,   blik-tale,   s.    The  ruff  or  pope.     A 

small  fish. 
Blackthorn,  bl;\k-«A5m,  .;.    The  sloe. 
Bladder,    blld-d&r,   s.    98.     That  vessel   in   the 

body  which  contains  the  urine  ;  a  blister,  a  pustule. 

Bladder-nut,  bladM&r-p.i^t, 
Bladder  Senna,  blAd-dtir-sin-i, 

Blade,  blade,  S.    The  »i)ire  of  grass,  the  green  shoots 

of  com. 
Blade,   blade,   t.     The  sharp  or  striking  part  of  a 

weapon  or  instrument;  a  brisk  man,  elther.fierce  or 

gay. 
BlaDEBONE,  blade-bine,  i.    The  scapula  or  scapu- 

lar  bone.     Probably  corrupted  from  Platebone.     Gr. 

BI.ADED,  bla-d6d,  adj.     Having  blades  or  spires. 
Blain,  blane,  s.    A  pustule,  a  blister. 
Blameable,   bla-ini-bl,    adj.    405.     Culpable, 

faulty. 
Blameableness,  bla-ml-bl-nes,  s.     Faalt. 
Blatiieably,  bla-nii-bld,  adi).    Culpably. 
To   Bla.me,  blame    v.  a.    To  censuis,  to  charge 

with  a  fault. 
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joftcn. 
Blandishment,  blinidlsh-raSnt,  «.    Act  of  fond- 
ness, expression  of  tenderness  by  gesture ;' soft  vrords, 

kind  speeches;  kind  treatment. 
I5LANK,  blangk,  adj.     White;  unwritten;  confus- 

i-:;;   without  rhyme. 
Blank,  blingk,  s.    A  void  space;   a   lot  by  which 

nothing  is  g-iined ;  a  paper  unwritten  ;  tl\e  point  to 

v.liieb  an  anew  i.ir  shot  is  directed. 
IjLANKET,  blingk-lt,  i,  99.    A  woollen  cover,  soft 

and  lonselv  woven  ;  a  kind  of  pear. 
To  Blanket,  bl;\ngk-it,  t'.  a.    To  cover  with  a 

blanket ;  to  toss  in  a  blanket. 
Blankly,   blingk-le,   adv.     In   a  blank  manner, 

with  paleness,  with  confusion. 
To  Blaspheme,  blis-feme/  v.   a.    To  speak  in 

tcrr\s  of  impious  iiTeverence  of  God;  to  speak  evil  of 
To  Bl.\SPHEME,  blJs-f^me,'  v.  n.    To  sjieak  bias- 

phemy. 

Blasphemer,  blis-ie-mGr,  s.     a   wretch   ihai 

speaks  of  God  in  impious  and  irreverent  terms. 

Blasphemous,  blAs-ft^-m5s,  adj.    impiously  !rr.> 

vcrcnt  with  regard  to  God. 

55"  We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pronounced  v/iUi 
tile  accent  on  the  second  syllable  like  biasphemt ;  and  as 
tlic  word  blitsphemu-t  in  Latin  has  the  second  syllable 
loll::;,  and  the  English  word  has  the  same  number  of  syl- 
lables, it  has  as  good  a  right  to  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  as  Sonorous.  Jitiumai,  Actmtn,  &c. ;  but  jilacing 
the  .icccnt  on  the  first  syllable  of  blasphemous  is  by  much 
the  most  (lolite ;  as,  unfortunately  for  the  other  pronun- 
ciation, though  Uie  learned  one,  it  has  been  adopted  by 
the  vulgar,  505. 
BLAsrHEMOUSLY,  blis-f«-mus-l^,af/j;.    Impiously, 

with  wicked  irreverence. 
Blasphemy,  bli.s-fe-me,  s.     Blasphemy  is  an  oflfbr- 

ing  of  some  indignity  unto  God  himself. 
Blast,    blast,   S.     A    gust,   or    puff  of  wind ;   the 
sound  inatie  by,  .iny  instrument  of  wind  musick;  the 
stroke  of  a  inalign.atit  planet. 
To  Blast,  bl;\st,  t».  a.    To  strike  with  some  sudden 
plague  ;  to  make  to  wither  ;  to  injtjre,  to  invalidate  ; 
to  confound,  to  strike  with  terror. 
BlastmENT,  blist-m^nt,  s.    Sudden  stroke  of  in- 
fection. 
Blatant,  bla-tiiit,  adj.    Bellowing  as  a  calf. 
To  Blatter,  blititfir,  v.  n.    To  roar. 
Blay,  bla,  s.    A  small  whitish  river  fish;  a  bleak. 
Blaze,  blaze,  s.     .K  flame,  the  light  of  the  flame ; 

publication  ;  a  white  mark  upon  a  horse. 
To    Blaze,  blaze,   v.  n.    To  flame,   to   be   conspi- 
cuous. 
2'o    Blaze,   blaze,    v.    a.     To  publish,    to   make 

known;  toblar.on;  to  inflame;  to  fire. 
Blazer,  bla-zfir,  s.  98.    One  that  spreads  reports 
!Z'o    Blazon,    blA-zn,  v.  a.   170.     To  explain,   in 
liroper  lerins,  the  figures  on  ensigns annorial ;  to  deck  ; 
ti)  enibcllish  ;  to  disjilay,  to  set  to  show;  to  celebrate; 
to  .-^^et  out  J  to  blaze  about,  to  make  ]iublic. 
Blazonry,  bla-zn-re,  .»,    The  art  of  blazoiiing. 
To  Bleach,  bidet sh,  v.  a.    To  whiten. 
Bleak,  bleke,  adj.  Pale  ;  cold,  chilL 
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Bleak,  bl^ke  s.     A  small  river  rish. 
Bleakness,  bleke-n^s,  s.   Coldness,  chilness. 
BleaKY,  ble-ki,  adj.    Bleak,  cold,  cliill. 
Blear,  bl^i^r,  adj.    Dim  with  rheum  or  ujitcr;  dim, 

obscure  in  general. 
Bleakedness,   bli^^-r^d-nSs,  s.  365.    The  state 

of  being  dimmed  with  rheum. 
To  Bleat,  bl^te,  v.  n.    To  cry  as  a  sheep. 
Bleat,  bUte,  s.    The  cry  of  a  sheep  or  lamb. 
Bleb,  bl^b,  s.    A  blister. 
To  Bleed,  bl^^d,  v.  n.    To  lose  blood,  to  run  with 

blood ;  to  drop  .is  blood. 
To  Bleed,  ble«Sd,  v.  a.    To  let  blood. 
To  Ble>USH,  bl6nv-ish,   v.  a.    To  mark  with  any 

deformity  ;  to  defame,  to  tarnish,  with  respect  f  tepu- 

t.ilion. 
Blemish,   bl^m-lsh,  «.     a    mark   of  deiormity,    a 

sc.nr ;  reproach,  disgrace. 
To  BleN'CH,    bl6nsh,  v.  n.    352.    To   shrink,   to 

start  back. 
To  Blend,  bldnd,  v.   a.    To  mingle  together    to 

confound  ;  to  pollute,  to  spoil. 
Blent,  bl^nt.     The  obsolete  part,  of  Blend. 
To  Bless,   bl^s,  v.  a.    To  make  happy,  to  prosper, 

to  wish  happiness  to  another;  to  praise;  to  glorify  for 

benefits  received. 
Blessed,  blSs-s^d,  part.  adj.  361.    Happy,  enjoy- 
ing heavenly  felicity. 
Blessedly,  blesised-1^,  adv.   Happily. 
Blessedness,  bl^s^sld-nes,  s.    Happines.-,  felicity, 

sanctity  j  heavenly  felicity  ;  Divine  favour. 
Blesser,  bl^s-sur,  s.  98.     He  that  blesses. 
LSLESSING,    bles-sing,    s.    410.      Benediction;    the 

means  of  happiness ;  divine  favour. 
Blest,  bl^st,  part.  adj.  36 1.    Happy. 
Blew,  blti.    The  preterit  of  Blow. 
Blight,  bllte,  S.  393.     Mildew,  any  thin-  nipping 

or  blasting. 
To  Blight,  bllte,   v.   a.    To  blast,  to  hinder  from 

fertility. 
Blind,  blind,  adj.     Without  sight,  dark  ;   intellec- 
tually dark;  unseen,  private;  dark,  obscure. 
To  BljND,  blind,  v.  a.     To  make  blind,  to  darken; 

to  obscure  to  the  eye ;  to  obscure  to  the  understanding. 
Blind,   blind,   s.    Something  to  hinder  the  sight ; 

something  to  mislead. 
To  Blindfold,  blind-fold,  v.  a.    To  hinder  fmm 

seeing  by  blinding  the  eyes. 

Blindfold,    blind-fild,   a((j.    Having  the  ey« 

covered. 
Blindly,  blind'I^,   adv.     Without  sight,  implicit- 
ly, without  examin.itiuu  ;  without  jiulgment  or  direc- 
tion. 
Bundman's  Buit,  lilind-manz-bfify  s.    A  play 
in  which  some  one  is  to  have  his  eyes  covered,  and 
hunt  out  the  rest  of  the  company. 
Blindness,    bllnd-n^s,  s.     Want  of  sight  ;  ignor- 
ance, intellectual  darkness. 
BUNDSIDE,  bllnd-slde,'  S.     Weakness,  foible. 
BlindwoRM,  blind-w&rm,   s.     A  small  viper,  ve- 
nomous. 
To  Bunk,  bllngk,  v.  n.   To  wink  ;  to  see  obscurely. 
Jf^  This  word  has  been  used  for  some  years,  chieti>  in 
Parliament,  as  a  verb  active ;  as  when  a  speaker  has  o- 
mitted  to  take  notice  of  some  material  point  in  iiucstion, 
he  is  said  to  blink  the  question.     It  were  to  be  wished 
that  every  word  which  finds  its  way  into  that  house  bad 
as  good  a  title  to  remain  there  as  the  present  word.     It 
combines  in  its  signification  an  omission  and  an  artful  in- 
tention to  omit;  and  as  this  cannot  be  so  handsomely  or 
so  comprehensively  expressed  by  any  otlier  word,  thir 
word,  in  this  sense,  ought  to  be  received. 
BUNKARD,  blingk-Cird,   i.  98.     One  that  has  bad 

ey»s ;  something  twinkling. 
Bliss,  blis,  j.    The  highest  degree  of  happiness  ;  the 
happiness  of  blessed  souls;  felicity  m  general. 


Blissful,  blissful,  adj.  Happy  in  the  highest  d* 
gree. 

Blissfully,  blls-ful-U,  ado.    Happily. 
Blissfulness,  bllsiful-nSs,  s.     Happiness. 
Blister,  bllsitEir,  s.  98.    A  pustule  formed  by  rals. 

ing  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis ;  any  swelling  made  by 

the  separation  of  a  film  or  skiu  from  the  other  parts. 
To  BllsTEE,  bllsi.tfir,  V.  n.  To  rise  in  blisters. 
To  Blister,  blis-tOr,  v.  a.     To  raise  blisters  by 

some  hurt. 
Buthe,  bliTHe,  adj.  467.     Gay,  airy. 
BliTHLY,  bliTH-lt^,  ndv.    In  a  bhthe  manner. 

ItJ"  These  compounds  of  the  word  blithe  ought  to  be 
written  witli  the  final  e,  as  bUtUebj,  blithesome,  &c.  for  a 
they  stand  in  Johnson,  the  i  might  be  pronounced  short. — 
See'lntrod'iction  to  tlie  Rhyming  Dictionary,  Orthogra- 
phical Aphorism  theKth. 
BlITHNESS,  bllTH-nSs,  7 

Blithsomeness,  bliTHisfun-n^s,  i  *"  ^"''^  '^''^' 
lit)'  of  being  blithe. 

BlithsOME,  bliTHisfim,  adj.     Gay,  cheerful. 

To  Bloat,  bl6te,  v.  a.    To  swell. 

To  Bloat,  bl6te,  v.  n.    To  grow  turgid. 

BloaI'I.DNESS,  blA^ted-nes,  s.    Turgidness  ;  swel- 

I     ling. 

BlOBBER,  blSbib&r,  s.  98.     A  bubble. 

BlOEBERLIP,  bl6bibir-llp,  s.     A  thick  lip. 

Blobberupped,  blob-bur-lipt,    7 

Bloblipped,  blibillpt,  S      '^'       ^"^^ 

swelled  or  thick  lips. 

Block,  bl6k,  «.  a  short  heavy  piece  of  timber ;  a 
rough  piece  of  marble ;  the  wood  on  which  hats  art- 
formed;  the  wood  on  which  criminals  are  beheaded; 
an  obstruction,  a  stop ;  a  sea  tenn  for  a  pulley  ;  a  block- 
head. 

To  Block,  blik,  ».  a.    To  shut  up,  to  enclose. 

Block-house,  blok-ho&se,  *.    a  fortress  built  to 

obstruct  or  block  up  a  pass. 
Block-tin,  blok-tin/  s.    Tin  pure  or  unmixed. 
Blockade,   blok-kade,'  s.    A  siege  carried  on  by 

shuttir.g  up  tlie  place. 

To  Blockade,  blok-kade,'  v.  a.    To  shut  up. 
Blockhead,  blSk-h^d,  s.    a  stupid  fellow,  a  dolt, 

a  iUan  without  jiarts.  ^ 

Blockheaded,  blcik-li^d-^d,  7 

Blockish,  bl6k:ish,  J  "'i^'  ^'^^^^'^^ 

Blockishly,  bl6k-ish-l^,  adv.  In  a  stupid  man- 
ner. 

Blockishness,  bl6kilsh-n5s,  s.    Stupidity. 

Blood,  bl&d,  s.  308.  The  red  liquor  that  circu- 
lates in  the  bodies  of  animals;  child;  progeny;  family, 
kindred;  descent,  lineage;  birth,  high  extraction; 
murder,  violent  death;  temper  of  mind,  state  of  the 
passions :  hot  spark,  man  of  fire. 

To  Blood,  bl&d,  v.  a.  To  stain  with  blood;  to 
inure  to  blood,  as  a  hound ;  to  heat,  to  exasperate. 

Blooduoltered,  bliidib61-tiird,  adj.  Blood 
sprinkled. 

Bloodstone,  blid-stine,  s.    The  bloodstone  is 

green,  spotted  with  a  bright  blood-red. 
Blood-thuistY,  bl&d-//iirs-tti,  adj.    Desirous  to 

shed  blood. 

Blood-flower,  blfid-fiou-ir,  s.    A  plant. 
BloodguiLTINESS,  blud-gllt-^-n^s,  s.    Murder. 
i  Blood-hound,  bl&d-hoind,  s.   A  hound  that  fol- 
j     lows  by  the  scent. 

I  Bloodily,  bludi<^-l^,  adv^    Cruelly 
Bloodiness,  blid-e-n^s,  s.    The  state  of  being 
bloody. 
I  Bloodless,  bl&d-l5s,  adj.    Without  blood,  dead  • 

without  slaughter. 
j  Bloodshed,  bll'ldish^d,  i.    The  crime  of  blood,  o; 
I      murder;  slaughter. 

j  BlOODSHEDDEU,  blud-sh^d-dir,  s.    Murderer. 
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Bloodshot,  blfid^shot,  ...  ^^^^ 

Bloodshottf.n,  bliid'-sh6t-tn,   J  ^' 
ed  with  blood  burstiiip:  from  its  proper  vessels, 

Bloodsucker,   blfid-s&k-&r,  s.    A  leech,  a  fly, 

»ny  thing  that  sucks  blood;  a  murderer. 
Bloody,    blad-d,   adj.     Stained  with  blood  ;   cruel, 
murderous. 

Bloom,  bl65ni,  s.    a  blossom 

turity. 

To  Bloom,  bloom,  v.  n.  To  bring  or  yield  blos- 
soms ;  to  produce,  as  blossoms ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
youth. 

Bloomy,  blSom-e,  adj.     Full  of  blooms,  flowery. 

Blossom,  blis's&m,  j.  ICG.  The  flower  th;:t 
grows  on  any  plant. 


Blunderhead,  bl&nid&r-hSd,  t.    A  stupid  fel- 


Blunt,  bl&nt,  ndj.  Dull  on  the  edge  or  point,  not 
sharp;  dull  i\i  understanding,  not  quick;  rough,  not 
delicate;  abrupt,  not  elegant. 

To  Blunt,  hl&nt,  v.  a.    To  dull  the  edge  or  point; 
to  repress  or  "  cnken  any  appetite, 
the  ttiteof  imma-  ^'''^'^^''^>    bluiit-li^,    adii.       Without    sharpness; 
1      coarsely,  plainly. 

Bluntness,  blfint-n^s,  s.  Want  of  edge  or  point, 
coarsencs.s,  roughness  of  manners. 

Blur,  blur,  s.    A  blot,  a  stain. 

To  Blur,  blur,  v.  a.    To  blot,  to  efface,  to  stain. 

To  Blurt,  blurt,  v.  a.  To  let  fly  without  think- 
ing, 


To  I^LUSH,  blush,  V'  n.  To  betray  shame  or  con- 
fusK.!.,  by  a  red  colour  in  the  check  ;  to  carry  a  red  co- 
lour. 


To  Blossom,  bl5s-sum,  v.  n.   To  put  forth  bios- 1 

soms.  { 

To  Blot,  bl&t,  v.  a.    To  obliterate,  to  make  writing  ■ 

invisible;  to  efface,  to  erase;  to  blur;  to  disgrace,  to;  BlusH,  blush,  s.     The  colour  in  the  cheeks;   a  red 

disfigure;  to  darken.  1      or  purple  colour;  sudden  ap)ie;iranee. 

Blot,   bl5t,   s.     Am  obliteration  of  something  writ-  i  Blushy,   bl&sh'^,    adj.      Having  the  colour  of  a 

ten  ;  a  blur  ;  a  spot  in  reputation.  blush. 

Blotch,    blltsh,   s.     a  Ei>ot  or  pustule  upon  the    To  Blus'J'ER,  bl&s-tur,  V.  n.    To  roar,  as  a  storm ; 

skin.  ■  to  bully,  to  pufl'. 

To  BlOTE,   blote,   V.  c.     To  smoke,  or  dry  by  the    BLUSTER,  blus-tur,  s.     Roar,  noise,  tumult ;  boast, 

smoke.  boistcrousness. 

Blow,  blA,  s.  324.     A  stroke;  the  fatal  stroke  ;  a  '  BLUSTERER,  bl&sit&r-fir,  s.     A  swaggerer,  a  bully 

single  action,  a  sudden  event ;  the  act  of  a  tly,  by  which  I  BlUSTROUS,  blCls-trus,  adj.    Tumultuous,  noisy. 

she  lodges  eggs  in  (leoh.  r,„    ,  i     •    ,     •       .  j     c\ 

rr,    u,  „,„    II"  r,.  -.u  1   „/•   IJo,  ho,  iiUeri.    A  word  of  terror. 

To  Blow,   bio,   v.  lu    lo  move  with  a  current  of  j        '       '    ,      '' 

air:  This  word  is  used  sometimes  impersonally  with     BOAR,  bOre,  s.  295.     The  male  swine. 

It;  to  pant,  to  puff;  tobrcpthehard;  tosfiund  by  being    BOARU,   bord,   s.     A  piece  of  wood  of  more  length 

blown;  to  play  musically  by  wind  ;  to  bloom ;  to  bios-  j      ^^,,^1  brc-idih  than  thickness  ;  a  table,  at  which  a  coun- 

som  ;  To  blow  over,  to  p:is.s  away  without  effect ;    1  o        ^,1  ,„  ^^^^^^  i^  held ;  a  court  of  jurisdicliou  ;  the  deck 


blow  up,  to  lly  into  the  air  bv  the  force  of  gim-pow- 

iler. 
To  Blow,  bl6,   v.  a.    To  drive  by  the  force  of  the 

wind ;  to  inllame  with  wind ;   to  swell,  to  puff  into 

size ;  to  sound  an  instrument  of  wind  musick  ;  to  .'/arm 

with  the  breath;   to  stircad  by  report;   to  infect  v.itli 

the  eggs  of  Ihes ;   To  blow  out,  to  extinguish  by  wind  ; 

T6  blowup,   to  rai^e  or  sv.ell  with  breath;  To  blow 

up,  to  destroy  with  gunpovv-der;  To  blow  upon,  to 

make  stale. 
BlOWZE,  blouzo,  S.  323.    A  ruddy  fat-faced  wench  ; 

a  female  whose  hair  is  in  disovckr. 
Blowzy,  blou-zii,  adj.    S;in-burnt,  high-coloured. 
Blubber,   bloh-b&r,  s.     The  jiart  of  a  whale  that 

contains  the  oil. 
To  Blubber,   bl&b-bur,  v.  n.    To  weep  in  such  a 

manner  as  to  swell  the  cheeks. 
Bludgeon,  blud-jfin,  ,s.  259.     A  short  stick,  with 

one  end  loaded. 
Bl  UE,  blu,    adj.    335.      One  of  the  seven   original 

colours. 

Bluebottle,  blii-bSt-tl,  s.    .\  flower  of  the  beii 

shape;  a  fly  with  a  large  blue  belly. 
BlUELY,  bldi-1^,  adv.    With  a  blue  colour. 

}t5-  There  is  an  mconsistency  in  spelling  tnis  and  simi- 
l.-.r  words  with  the  silent  e,  and  leaving  it  out  in  rlulyawA 
trull/,  which  shows  how  much  our  <  -Ihography  still  wants 
regulating,  notwithstanding  the  laboorand  .ittentiou  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  Mv  opinion  is,  that  the  servile  e  ought 
lo  be  omitted  in  these  words;  for  my  reasons,  I  must  re- 
fer the  inspector  to  the  Introduction  to  the  llhyming 
Dictionary,  Aphorism  the  8th, 
Blueness,    blii-n^s,    s. 

blue. 
Bluff,  bluf,  adj.    Big,  surly,  blustcrln 


or  tloor  of  a  ship. 
2'o  Board,  bird,  v.  a.    To  enter  a  ship  by  force ; 

to  attack,  or  make  the  first  attempt;  to  lay  or  pave 

with  boards. 
To  Board,  bArd,   r.  n.    To  live  in  a  house  where 

a  certain  rate  is  paid  for  eating. 
Board-wages,  bArd-wa-jiz,  s.  99.     Wages  aW 

lowed  to  servants  to  keep  themselves  in  victuals. 
Boarder,    bAr-dfir,   s.    One  who  diets  with   ano. 

ther  at  a  certain  rate. 
BOARISH,  bAre-lsli,  ndj.    Swinish,  brutal,  cruel. 
7'o  Boast,  bAst,  t;.  n.    To  display  one's  own  worth 

or  actions. 
To  Boast,  host,  v.  a.    To  brag  of;   to  magnify,  to 

exalt. 
Boast,   bost,  s.     A  proud  speech  ;  cause  of  boast- 
ing. 
Boaster,  bost-iir,  s.    a  bragger. 
Boastful,  bAst'ful,  adj.    Ostentatious. 
BoastinglY,  bAst-liig-l(5,  adv.    Ostentatiously. 
Boat,  bAtc,  s.  295.     A  vessel  to  i>ass  the  water  in. 
BOATION,  bo-ti-sli&u,  s.    Roar,  noise. 
Boatman,  bote-min,    7 
BOATSMAN,  botes-mln,  5 

a  boat. 
Boatswain,  bA^sn,  *.    An  oflicer  on  board  a  ship, 

who  has  charge  of  all  her  rigging,  ropes,  cables,  and 

anchors. 

JJ:5"  This  word  is  universBlly  pronounced  in  common 


88.   He  that  manages 


1  he  quality  of  being  I  conversation  as  it  is  here  marked ;  but  in  reading  it  would 
.sa\()ur  somewhat  of  vulgarity  to  contract  it  to  a  sound  so 
very  unlike  the  orthography.  It  would  be  advisable, 
therefore,  in  those  who  are  not  of  the  naval  profession, 
where  it  is  technical,  to  pronounce  this  word,  when  they 


Bluish,  blu-lsh,  adj.    Blue  in  a  small  degree. 

3"o  Blunder,    bllinidlir,   v.  n.    98.     To  mistake  i  rend  it,  distinctly  as  it  isVrittcn. 
grossly;  to  err  very  widely ;  to  flounder,  to  stumble.     |  2'ci  BOB,  bob,   v.  a.    To  beat, 

To  Blunder,  blftn-dur,  v.  a.    To  mix  foolishly, 

or  blindly. 
Blunder,  bl&n-diir,  S.     A  gross  or  shameful  mis- 
take. 

Blunderbuss,  blfm-d&r-b&s,  s.    a  gun  that  is 

uiseharged  with  m.nny  bullets. 

Blunderer,  blun-dor-cir,  s.    a  blockhead. 
58 


to  drub  ;   to  cheat,  to 

gain  by  fraud. 
To  Bob,  bub,  v.  n.    To  play  backward  and  forward. 
Bob,   bob,   S.     Something  that  hangs   so  as   to  plaj 

loo.se;  the  words  repeated  at  the  end  cf  a  stanza ;  a 

blow  ;  a  short  wig. 
Bobbin,  bAb-bin,  s.    A  small  pin  of  wood  with  it 

notch. 


BOL  BON 

u6r  167,  uot  163— tibe  171,  t\ib  172,  bull  173—611  29S— piind  313—tkm  46ii--THis  469. 
BoBCHERRY,  b&bitsh^r-r(^,  s.    A  play  among  chil-  I  BoLT,   bolt,   .v.     An  arrow,  a  dart ;  a  thunderbolt ; 


dren,  in  which  the  cherry  is  hung  so  as  to  bob  against  j 
the  mouth. 

Bobtail,  b6bitale,  s.    cut  tail. 

BOBTAILED,  b&l/tald,  adj.  359.  Having  a  tail 
cat. 

BOBWIG,  b5b-w1g,  S.     A  short  wi-. 

To  Bode,  bide,  i>.  a.    To  portend,  to  be  the  omen  of. 

BoDEJtENT,  b6(!t;-m5nt,  s.    Portent,  omen. 

To  Bodge,  b6(ije,  v.  n.    To  boggle. 

Bodice,  b5d-dls,  s.  142.  stays,  a  waistcoat  quilted 
with  whalebone. 

Bodiless,  b6d-d^l§s,  adj.  Incorporeal,  without  a 
body. 

Bodily,  bftd^d^-l^,  adj.  Corporeal,  containing 
body  ;  relating  to  the  body,  not  the  mind  ;  real,  actual. 

Bodily,  bid-d^l^,  adv.    Corporeally. 

Bodkin,  b6d-khl,  s.  An  instrument  with  a  small 
blade  and  sharp  point  ;  an  instrument  to  draw  a  thread 
or  ribbon  througn  a  loop;  an  instrument  to  dress  the 
hair. 

Body,  b6d-d^,  $.  The  material  substance  of  an  ani- 
mal ;  matter,  opjiosed  to  spirit;  a  person  ;  a  human  be- 
ing ;  reality,  opjiosed  to  representation ;  a  collective 
mass;  the  main  army,  the  battle;  a  cornoration ;  the 
outward  condition;  the  main  part;  a  pandect,  a  general 
collection;  strength,  as  wine  of  a  good  body. 

Body-clothes,  bftd-dii-kl6ze,  *.  clothing  for 
horses  that  are  dieted. 

Bog,  b5g,  *.     A  marsh,  a  fen,  a  morass. 

Bog-trotter,  b6g-tr6t-tar,  «.   one  that  lives  in 

a  boggy  country. 
To  Boggle,  b5g-gl,  v.  n.  405.    To  start,  to  ?.y 

back  ;  to  hesitate. 
BoggLER,    b5g-gl&r,   s.      A    doubter,  a    timorou-i 

man. 
Boggy,  b5gig^,  adj.  283.     IMarshy,  swampy. 
BogHOUSE,  b6g-h6ise,  *.    a  house  of  office. 
BoHEA,  bA-h^,'  s.     A  species  of  tea. 
To  Boil,  boll,  v.  n.  299.    To  be  agitated  by  heat; 

to  be  hot,  to  be  fervent ;  to  move  like  boiling  water ; 

to  be  in  hot  liqiKxr. 
To  Boil,  b311,  v,  a.    To  seeth  ;  to  heat  by  putting 

into  boiling  water;   l<>  dress  in  boiling  water. 
Boiler,    b611-&r,    s.     The    person    that   boils    any 

thing;  the  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  boiled. 
Boisterous,  b<jlsit^r-&s,  adj.    violent,  loud,  roar- 
ing, stormy  ;  t\irbulent,  furious;  unwieldy. 
BoiSTEROLfSLY,  bols-t^r-Lis-lt^,  adv.     Violently,  tu. 

multuously. 
BoiSTEROUSNESS,   bois-t5r-fis-n^s,   s.     Tumuliu- 

ousness,  turbulence. 
BOLARY,   bo'lA-r^,  adj.    Partaking  of  the  nature 

of  bole. 
Bold,   bAld,   adj     Paring,  brave,  stout ;   execute<i 

with   spirit;    confident,    not   scrupulous;    impudent, 

rude ;  licentious,  standing  out  to  the  view ;  To  make 

bold,  to  take  freedoms. 
To  Bolden,  bAldidn,  v.  a.  103.    To  make  bold. 
Boldface,  bild-fase,  s.    Impudence,  sauciness. 
Boldfaced,  bold-faste,  adj.    Impudent. 
Boldly,  b6ld-l^,  adv.     in  a  bold  manner. 
BOLD.N'ESS,  bAld-n^s,  i.    Courage,  bravery  ;  exeiiii>- 

tlon  from  caution  ;  assurance,  impudence. 
Bole,  bAIe,  $.    The  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  a  kind 

of  earth  ;  a  measure  of  corn  containing  six  bushels. 
BOLIS,  bWls,   s.     Bolls  is  a  great  fiery  ball,   swiftly 

hurried  through  the  air,  and  generally  drawing  a  tail 

after  it. 

Boll,  bAle,  j.  406.    A  round  stalk  or  stem. 


Bolt  upright,  that  is,  upright  as  an  arrow ;  the  bar  of  a 

door  ;  an  iron  to  fasten  the  legs ;  a  spot  or  stain. 
To   Bolt,   bolt,   v.  a.     To  shut   or   fasten  with   a 

bolt;  to  blurt  out;  to  fetter,  to  shackle;  to  sift,  oi 

separate  with  a  sieve;  to  examine,  to  try  outjtojiu- 

ril'y,  or  purge. 
To  Bolt,  bolt,  v.  n.     To  spring  out  with  speed  and 

suddenness. 
Bolter,  bolti&r,  s.     A  sieve  to  separate  meal  from 

bran. 
Bolthead,    boll^lied,    s.      A   long    strait.neckcd 

glass  vessel ;  a  matra.'is,  or  receiver. 

Bolting  HOUSE,  buli-uig  house,  s.    The  place 

wliorc  meal  is  siiteii. 

BoLTSi'RiT,  or  Bowsprit,  bo-sprlt,  s.    A  mast 
running  out  at  the  head  of  a  ship,  not  standing  upright, 

but  :lsllipc. 

Bolus,  bA-lfis,    .?.     A  medicine  made  up  into  a  soft 

mass,  larger  th.^n  pills. 
BOMII,  bfim,  J.  163.  A  loud  noise;  a  hollow  iron 
ball,  or  shell,  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  furnished 
with  a  vent  for  a  fu.<;ee,  or  wooden  tube,  filled  with 
combustible  matter,  to  be  thrown  out  from  a  mor- 
tar. 

8:5=-  1  do  not  hesitate  to  follow  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr. 
Nares  in  this  word,  and  all  iL'i  compounds,  in  giving  the 
0  its  fourth  sound,  equivalent  to  llie  second  sound  of  u, 
though  contrary  to  Mr.  .Sheridan's  pronunciation,  which 
makes  it  rhyme  with  Tom,  from,  &c.  Dr.  Johnson's  de- 
rivation of  the  word  to  bump,  from  the  same  origin  as 
bomb,  makes  the  pronunciataju  1  have  given  more  agree- 
able to  analogy. 

EO-MBCHEST,  bfnn-tsh^st,  s.    A  kind  of  chest  fill- 
ed witli  bombs,  placed  under  ground  to  blow  up  in  the 
air. 
BoMB-KETCH,  bum-lc^tsh,      7 
Bomb-vessel,  b&t«iv^s-scl,  \'-    ^  '''"''  °^  *''"•' 

strongly  built,  to  bear  the  shock  of  a  mortar. 
Bombard,   bitin-b^rd,   s.     a  great  gun  ;  a  barrel 

of  wine. 
To  Bombard,    bum-bard,'  v.  a.    To  attack  with 

bombs. 
Bombardier,  bi'im-bar-d{^^r,'  s.  275.    The  cngi. 

neer,  whose  employment  it  is  to  shoot  bombs. 
Bombardment,  b&m-bai-d-m^nt,  s.    An  attack 

made  by  throwing  bombs. 
Bomdasin,  biim-b4-7.e^n,'  s.     A  slight  silken  stuff'. 
Bombast,  bum-bist,'  s.     Fustian,  big  words. 
Bombast,  bam-bist,'  adj.    High-sounding. 
BOMBASTICK,   bfim-bas-tlk,  adj.     High-sounding, 

pompous. 

}[^  Dr.  Ash  is  the  only  lexicographer  who  has  inserted 
this  word ;  but  I  think  its  general  usage  entitles  it  to  a 
place  in  the  language,  especially  as  it  nas  the  true  adjec- 
tive termination,  and  relieves  us  from  the  inconvenience 
to  which  our  language  is  so  subject,  that  of  having  the 
substantive  and  adjective  of  the  same  form ;  and  though, 
as  bombast  stands  in  Dr.  Johnson,  the  substantive  has  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  the  adjective  on  the  first, 
contrary,  1  think,  to  the  analogy  of  accentuation,  '194  ; 
yet  this  is  but  a  bungling  way  of  sujiplying  the  want  of 

ciifferent  words  for  different  parts  of  speech See  Bowl. 

BOMBULATION,b&m-bfi-la-shiin,  J.    Sound,  noise. 
BONAROBA,  bo-na-10-bi,  s.    A  whore. 
BONASUS,  bo-na-sfC    s.     A  kind  of  buffalo. 
Bonchretien,  b6n-kr^t-tsheen,  *.    a  species  of 

pear. 
Bond,  b&nd,   s.     Cords,  or  chains,  with  which  any 

one  is  bound  ;  ligament  that  holds  any  thing  together ; 

union,  connexion;  imprisonment,  captivity ;  cement  ol 

union,  cause  of  union  ;  a  writing  of  obligation ;  law  by 

which  any  one  is  obliged. 
Bondage,  bonidAge,  s.  90.     Captivity,  imprison. 

ment. 


Bolster,  b61e-stfir.  s.    Something  laid  in  the  bed,    BONDMAID,  bAndiinade,  s.     A  woman  slave. 

to  support  the  head ;  a  pad,  or  quilt;  compress  for  a    BoNDMAN,  bAnd-triin,  s.  88.     A  man  slave. 

wound.  ,,  ■  .     jr   !       1    . 

To  BOLSTEB,  bAleist&r,  v.  a.    To  support  the  head    ^ONDSERVANT,  bond-s§r.vant,  s.    A  slave. 

with  a  bolster ;  to  afford  a  bed  to  ;  to  hold  wounds  to-    '^^^ 

gether  with  a  compress ;  to  support,  to  maintain.  | 


DSERVICE,  bond-s^r-vls,  *.    Slavery. 
Bondslave,  btnd-slave,  s.    A  man  in  slaver;. 


BOO 


BOR 


*»*  659.  ¥hte  72,  fir  77,  fMl  83,  Wt  81-m6  93,  mJt  95-rlno  105,  pin  107-n6  162.  mive.  164, 

To  profit,   to  advantage  ;  to 


Bondsman,  bondzi-min,  s.  38.    One  bound  for 

another. 
Bondwoman,  b5nd-wum-an,  s.    A  woman  slave. 

Bone,  bine,  s.    The  solid  parts  of  the  body  of  an 
animal ;  a  fragment  of  meat,  a  bone  with  as  much  flesh 
as  adheres  to  it ;  To  make  no  bones,  to  make  no  scru- 
ple; dice. 
To  Bone,  b6ne,  t^.  a.   To  take  out  the  bones  from  the 

flesh. 
BONELACE,  bAne^lase,  s.    Flaxen  lace. 
BO-VELESS,  b6ne-l^,  adj.    Without  bones. 
To  BONESET,  bineis^t,   v.  n.    To  restore  a  bone 

out  of  joint,  or  join  a  bone  broken. 
BONESETTER,  b6iie-s^t-tfir,  s.    One  who  makes  a 

practice  of  setting  bones. 
BonfihK,  b5n-flre,  s.     A  fire  made  for  triumph. 

jr^  Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  this  word  ion^/Trf;  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston,  make 
the  first  syllable  rhyme  with  don  ;  and  though  in  the  first 
edition  of  tnis  Dictionary  I  made  it  rhyme  with  tun,  I 
now  prefer  the  sound  rhyming  with  don. 
BONGRACE,  bfiu-grds,  J.     A  covering  for  the  fore- 
head. 
Bonnet,  bSninlt,  s.  99.    A  hat,  a  cap. 
Bonnets,    bSn^nlts,    s.      Small    sails   set   on    the 

courses  of  the  mizzen,  mainsail,  and  foresail. 
BONNILY,  b5n-nW4,  adv.    Gayly,  handsomely. 
BoNNINESS,  b5n-ni-n^»,  S.     Gaiety,  handsomeness. 
BoNNY,  b5n-nti,  adj.    Handsome,  beautiful  ;  gay, 

merry.  ,    »    t 

Bonn-v-clabbek,  b5n-ne-kiab-bur,  i.  .Sour 
buttermilk.  ^  .    ,    , 

BONUM   Magnum,   boinum-mag-nnm,   s.     A 

great  plum. 

Bony,  b6-n^,  adj.   Consisting  of  bones  ;  full  of  bones. 

Booby,  hih'-hi,  S.     A  duU,  heavy,  stupid  fellow. 

Book,  b66k,  «.  a  volume  in  which  we  read  or 
write;  a  particular  part  of  a  work;  the  register  in 
which  a  trader  keeps  an  account ;  In  books,  in  kind  re- 
membrance ;  Withcmt  book,  by  memory. 

To  Book,  b56k,  v.  a.    To  register  in  a  book. 

Book-keeping,  b&Skikd^p-lug,  s.   The  art  of 

keeping  accounts. 
Bookbinder,   b66kibin-d5r,    s.    a    man    whose 

profession  it  is  to  bind  books. 
BOOKFUL,  b6ik-f&.l,  a(lj.    Crowded  with  undigest 

fed  knowledge. 
Bookish,  biSk-lsh,  adj.    Given  to  books. 
BOOKISHNESS,  b&6k-lsh-n^s,  s.    Overstudiousness. 
Book-learned,  b56k-l^m-^d,  adj.    Versed  in 

books. 

Book-learning,  boSki-Iem  -Ing,  s.  skiii  in  liter- 
ature ;  acquaintance  with  books. 

Bookman,  boik^mJii,  s.  88.  a  man  whose  pro- 
fession IS  the  study  cf  books. 

BOOKMATK,  b65k-mate,  s.    School-fellow. 

BoOKSELIJ:R,  b65kisM-l6r,  s.  A  man  whose  pro- 
fession it  is  to  sell  books. 

Bookworm,  b56k-w&rm,  s.  a  mite  that  eats 
holes  in  books;  a  student  too  closely  fixed  upon 
books. 

Boom,  b56m,  s.  in  sea  language,  a  pole  used  to 
spread  out  the  clue  of  the  studiling  sail ;  a  pole  with 
bushes  or  baskets,  set  up  as  a  mark  to  show  the  sailors 
how  to  steer ;  a  bar  laid  across  a  harbour  to  kc^cp  out 
the  enemy. 

To  Boom,  bdim,  v.  n.    To  rush  with  violence. 

Boon,  hhhn,  $.     A  gift,  a  grant. 

Boon,  b66n,  a4}-    G.-iy,  merry. 

Boor,  b6ir,  s.    A  lout,  a  down. 

Boorish,  b65r-lsh,  adj.    clownish,  rustick. 

Boorishly,  b56r-lsh-l^,  adv 
manner 


To  Boot,  bo5t,  v 

enrich,  to  benefit. 
Boot,   b66t,  «.     Profit,   gain,  advantage ;  To  boot, 

with  advantage,  over  and  above ;  booty,  or  plunder. 
Boot,    b66t,  «.     A   covering   for  the  leg,   used  by 

horsemen. 
Boot  of  a  Coach,  b56t,  s.    The  place  under  the 

coach-box. 
Boot-hose,   b66ti-h<jze,   .t.    stockings  to  serve  for 

boots. 
Boot-tree,  b66t-tr^^,  s.    Wood  shaped  like  a  leg, 

to  be  driven  into  boots  for  stretching  them. 
Boot-catcher,  b6&tiketsh-&r,   5.     The  person 

whose  hussiness  at  an  hiu  is  to  pull  off  the  boots  of 

passengers. 

Booted,  b55t-§d,  adj.    In  boots. 

Booth,  b66TH,  s.    a  house  built  of  boards  or  boughs. 

Bootless,    bfiSt-l^s,    adj.      Useless,    unavailing  ; 

without  success. 
Booty,  b65-td,   s.    Plunder,  pillage ;   things  gotten 

by  robbery  ;  To  play  booty,  to  lose  by  design. 
BOPEE?,    b6-p^^p,'  s.    To  play   Bopeep,  is  to  look 

out,  and  draw  back  as  if  frighted. 
BORACHIO,  bi-rJtitsh6,  s.    A  drunkard. 
BORABLE,  bA-ri-bl,  adj.    That  may  be  bored. 
Borage,  bfir'-idje,  *.  90.  165.    A  plant 
Borax,  bi-riks,  5.     An  artificial  salt,  prepared  from 

sal  ammoniac,  nitre,   calcined    tartar,   sea  salt,  and 

alum,  dissolved  in  wine. 
BORDEL,  biri-d^l,  s.     A  brothel,  a  bawdy-house. 
Border,  birW&r,  s.     98.    The  outer  part  or  edge 

of  anything;  the  edge  of  a  country ;  the  outer  part  ol 

a  garment  adonied  with  needlo-work ;  a  bank  raised 

round  a  garden,  and  set  with  flowers. 
To  Border,  bSr-dir,  v.  n.    To  confine  upon  ;   tc 

approach  nearly  to. 
2'o   Border,  bSr^dir,  v.  a.     To  adorn  with  a 

border  ;  to  reach,  to  touch. 
Borderer,  bor'-dftr-ir,  ».  555.    He  that  dwelU 

on  the  borders. 
To  Bore,  bAre,  v.  a.    To  pierce  in  a  hole. 
To  Bore,  bAre,  v.  n.    To  make  a  hole  ;  to  push 

forwards  to  a  certain  point 
Bore,  bAre,  s.    The  hole  made  by  boring  ;   the  in- 
strument with  which  a  hole  Is  bored ;  the  sizeof  any  hola 
Bore,  bire,  s.    The  preterit  of  Bear. 
Boreal,  bA^r^-ll,  atlj.    Northern. 
Boreas,  bi-rd-is,  ».    The  north  wind. 
BoreE,  bA-r^'  s.    A  step  in  dancing. 
Born,  b5m.    come  into  life. 
Borne,  bAme.     Carried,  supported. 

Jt^  Dr.  Johnson  has  made  no  distinction  in  the  spell- 
in^f  the  participle  of  to  bear,  to  bHng  forth,  .ind  of  fo 
bear,  to  support:  They- midoubtedly  both  (Xime  from  the 
same  c-ommon  stock,  but  Uie  necessities  of  incii  are  na- 
turally urging  them  to  make  distinctions  m  language, 
when  there  is  a  diflerencc  of  Idea ;  and  this  has  uroduced 
the  univers-illy  adopted  difference  between  these  two 
words :  the  former  rhyming  with  scorn,  and  the  latter 
with  fiwum.  The  same  necessity  which  urged  the  ear  to 
the  distinction  of  sound,  induced  the  eve  to  adopt  a  dif- 
ference in  the  spelling,  and  to  admit  of  the  final  e  m  tlie 
latter  parUcipIc,  and  this  procedure  of  custom  arose 
from  an  instinctive  sense  of  utility  :  for  without  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  spelling,  noUiing  can  be  more  puzzlmg 
and  disgraceful  than  the  bungling  method  of  distiii- 
euishing  the  s.-ime  word  by  different  sounds,  according  to 
Its  different  meaiung.  Therefore,  though  the  final  e  in 
borne  does  not  ncccssarilv  give  the  o  the  first  sound  ot 
that  letter  heard  in  worn,  vet  there  is  something  analo- 
Bical  in  making  the  e  a  disUnctive  mark  of  that  sound  : 
und  as  such  a  mark  does  not  in  the  least  endanger  cty- 
molofTV.  but  prevents  confusion  in  the  pronunciation,  it 
certainly  oudIu  to  be  adopted.     To  reduce  the  sound  of 

= — "  bom,  supported,  to  born,  brought  Jortli,  would  be  impr^ 

Aiter    a   clownish    ticable,  and  detrimental  to  nrecision  ;  to  ^t  Oiese  ditte- 
I  rent  sounds  be  both  siLniified  by  the  same  letters,   would 


luauiici.  ,         -  .  ibe  to  perpetuate  peniTcxity ;  no  better  way,  thetetore, 

BOORISHNESS,  bAAriish-nes,  s.    Coarseness  ol  man-   ^^^3;^,  [^^^  to  spell  them  diflbrently.-See  the  words 
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I  Bowl  and  Vorm, 


BOU  BOW 

nfir  167,  n6t  163— tfeba  171,  tib  172,  bull  173— ill  299— p6und  313— <Ain  46&— thIs  469. 


BORCDGH,  bii-iri,  s.     A  town  with  a  corporation. 
To  Borrow,  bftr^ri,  v.  a.    To  take  something  from 
another  upon  credit ;  to  ask  of  anotlier  the  use  of  some- 
thing for  a  time;  to  use  as  one's  own,  though  not  be- 
longing to  one. 

Borrower,  b6rirA-&r,  s.  He  that  borrows ;  he 
that  takes  what  is  another's. 

Boscage,  bSs-kaje,  s.  90.     Wood,  or  woodlands. 

Bosky,  b6s-ke,  a(l).     Woody. 

Bosom,  bSSiz&m,  s.  The  breast,  the  heart ;  tlie  in- 
nermost part  of  an  enclosure;  the  folds  of  the  dress 
that  cover  the  breast;  the  tender  aficetions;  inclina- 
tion, desire;  in  composition,  imjilius  intimacy,  confi- 
dence, fondness,  as,  my  bosom  friend. 
Jf^"  This  word  is  pronoun.^ed  four  ways,  Bozum,  Sux- 

iKtn,  and  Bomum,  the  oo  i'lke  u  in  bull;  and  lioozom,  as 

im  in  bouse.     Sheridan  and  Scott  adopt  the  third  sound ; 

Perry  seems  to  mark  the  fourth ;  Dr.  Kenrick  has  the 

second  and  fourth,  but  seems  to  prefer  the  former ;  and 

W.  Johnston  has  the  second ;  and  that  is,  in  my  opinion, 

tlie  most  general;  but  the  stage  seems  to  have  adopted 

the  fourth  sound,  which  has  given  it  a  currency  among 

polite  speakers,  and  makes  it  the  most  fashionable.     Mr.  I 

Elphinston,  a  nice  observer,  as  v.ell  as  a  deep  investigator, 

announces  the  second,  but  tells  us  that  the  third  was  the 

original  pronunciation. 

To  Bosom,  bio'zum,  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  the  bo- 
som ;   to  conceal  in  privacy. 

Boson,  b6^n,  s.  170.  103.  Corrupted  from  Boat. 
iwain,  which  see. 

B0S3,  bis,  S.  A  stud  ;  the  part  rising  in  tiic  midst 
of  any  thing ;  a  thick  body  of  any  kind. 

BOSSAGE,  bSs-saje,  s.  90.  Any  stone  that  has  a 
projecture. 

BOSVEL,  b5z-v51,  i.  44S.     A  species  of  crowfoot. 

Botanical,  bA-tin-^-Hl,  7     ,.„,..     ,  ,    , 

BOTANICK.  bA-tininlk,  5  "'^J-  ^^'-^'"Sioherl^^, 
skilled  in  herbs. 

Botanist,  bStAi-nist,  s.  503.  b.  543.  One  skill- 
ed in  plant?. 

BotanOLOGY,  bSt-Jn-ili^j^,  s.  518.  A  discourse 
upon  plants. 

Botch,  bitsh,  s.  352.  a  swelling,  or  eruptive  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin;  a  part  in  any  work  ill  finish- 
ed ;  an  adventitious  part  clumsily  added. 

To  Botch,  bfitsh,  v.  a.  To  mend  or  patch  clothes 
clumsily;  to  put  together  unsuitably,  or  unskilfully; 
to  mark  with  botches. 

BotcHY,  bSt-tsh^,  adj.    Marked  with  botches 

Both,  h6tli,  adj.  467.    The  two. 

Both,  h6th,  conj.    As  well. 

BOTS,  bits,  s.  Small  worms  in  the  entraDs  of 
horses. 

Bottle,  bit^tl,  S.  405.  a  small  vessel  of  glass, 
or  other  matter;  a  quantity  of  wine  usually  put  into 
a  bottle,  a  quart ;  a  quantity  of  hay  or  grass  bundled 
up. 

To  Bottle,  bSt'tl,  v.  a.    To  enclose  in  bottles. 

BOTTUiFLOWER,  b5titl-floii-&r,  s.     A  plant. 

BoTTI.ESCREW,  b5ti.tl-skr56,  s.  A  screw  to  puU 
out  the  cork. 

Bottom,  bit-t&m,  *.  1 66.  The  lowest  jiart  of 
any  thing  ;  the  ^Tound  under  the  water ;  the  founda- 
tion, the  grouna-work ;  a  dale,  a  valley ;  the  deepest 
part ;  bound,  limit ;  the  utmost  of  any  man's  capacity ; 
the  last  resort ;  a  vessel  for  na\igatlon ;  a  chance,  or  se- 
curity;  a  ball  of  thread  wound  up  together. 

To  Bottom,  bStitfim,  v.  a.  To  build  up,  to  fix 
upon  as  a  support ;  to  wind  upon  something. 

To  Bottom,  b5tit&m,  v.  n.  To  rest  upon  as  its 
support. 

Bottomed,  botit&md,  adj.  359.  Having  a  bot- 
tom. 

Bottomless,  b&tit&m-los,  adj.    Without  a  bou 

torn,  fathomless. 
Bottomry,  b6t-t&m-rd,  $.    TTie  act  of  borrowing 

money  on  a  ship's  bottom 
BODD,  boud,  s.     An  insect  which  breeds  in  malt. 
To  BOUGE,  b56dje,  v.  n.  315.    To  swell  out. 


Bough,  bou,  s.  313.    An  arm  or  a  large  shoot  rf  a 

tree. 
Bought,  ba^vt,  319.  pret.  of  To  Buy. 
To  Bounce,   bounse,   v.  n.    To  fall  or  fly  againrt 
any  thing  with  great  force  ;  to  make  a  sudden  leap ;  to 
boast,  to  bully. 
I  Bounce,   bounse,   s.      A  strong  sudden  blow;  a 

sudden  crack  or  noise;  a  boast,  a  threat. 
Bouncer,   boun^sfir,   s.     A  boaster,   a   bully,  an 

empty  threatener;  a  liar. 
Bound,   bound,   s.  313.     A  limit,  a  boundary  ;  a 

limit  by  whiA  any  excursion  is  restrained;  a  leap,  a 

jump,  a  spring;  a  rebound. 
To  Bound,   bound,   t'.  a.    To  Umit,  to  terminate, 

to  restrain,  to  confine ;  to  make  to  bound. 
To  Bound,  bound,  v.  n.    To  jump,  to  spring;  to 

rebound,  to  fly  back. 
Bound,  bound,  part.  pass,  of  Bind. 
Bound,   bound,   adj.    Destined,  intending  to  come 

to  any  place. 
Boundary,  boun^da-r^,  s.    Limit,  bound, 
Bounden,  boun-d^n,  part.  pass,  of  Bind. 
Bounding-stone,    boun-ding-stone,     '7 
Bound-stone,   bound-stone,  5  ^' 

stone  to  play  with. 
Boundlessness,   bound-l^s-nes,  i.     Exemption 

from  limits. 
Boundless,  bound-l^s,  ai\j.     Unlimited,  uncon- 

fined. 
Bounteous,  bounitche-&s,  adj.   263.    Liber.d 

kind,  generous. 
Bounteously,  boun-tch^-Eis-1^,  adv.    Liberally, 

generously. 
BounteOUS.sess,  boun-tch^-fis-nt-s,  s.    Munifi- 
cence, hberality. 
Bountiful,  bounit^-ful,  adj.     Liberal,  generous, 

munificent. 
Bountifully,  boimit^-ful-l^  adv.    Liberally. 
BountifuLNESS,  bSun-t^ful-n^s,  s.    The  quality 

of  being  bountiful,  generosity 
BOUNTIHEAD,  boun't^-hf-d, 

Bountyhood,  b6un-t(5-hud; 

tue. 
Bounty,   bouniti5,  j.    Generosity,  liberality,  muni- 
ficence. 
To  Bourgeon,  b&rij6n,  v,  n.  313.  259.    lb 

sprout,  to  shoot  into  branches. 
Bourn,   b6rne,  «.     A  bound,  a  limit;   a  brook,  a 

torrent. 
.  65°  J  have  diHered  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Ken- 
rick in  the  pronunciation  of  this  word.  They  make  it 
sound  as  if  written  boorn  ;  but  if  my  memory  fai:  me  not, 
it  is  a  rhyme  to  mourn,  upon  tlie  stage ;  and  Mr.  Gurrick 
60  pronounced  it 

**  That  undiscovei'd  country,  flrom  whose  bourn 
•*  No  traveller  returns."  Sliaktipeare's  Uarnla, 

I  am  fortified  in  this  pronmiciation  by  the  suHVages  of 
Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr  Nares,  and  Mr,  Smith, 
To  BoUBE,  bi6ze,  v.  n.    To  drink  lavUhly. 
BOUSY,  b55-z^,  adj.    Drunken. 
Bout,  bout,  *.     A  turn,  as  much  of  an  action  as  it> 

perlormed  at  one  time. 
To  Bow,   bofi,  v.  a.    To  bend,  or  inflect ;  to  bend 
the  bfidy  in  token  of  respect  or  submission  ;  to  ben(t 
or  inchne,  in  condescension  ;  to  depress,  to  crush. 
To  Bow,  bou,  V.  n.    To  bend,  to  sutler  flexure ;  to 

make  a  reverence ;  to  stoop ;  to  sink  under  pressure. 
Bow,  bou,  «.    An  act  of  reverence  or  submission. 
Bow,  b6,  s.     An  instrument  of  war  ;  a  rainbow  ;  the 
instrument  with  which  string-instruments  are  played 
upon ;  the  doubling  of  a  string  in  a  slip  knot :  Bow  of 
a  ship,  that  part  of  her  which  begins  at  the  loof,  and 
ends  at  the  stemmost  part  of  the  forecastle. 
To  Bow,  bA,  V.  a.    To  bend  sideways. 
Jp^  While  some  words  are  narrowing  and  contracting 

I  their  original  signification,  others  are  dividing  and  sul> 
dividing  into  a  thousand  different  acce))taUons.     The 
;  verb  to  bow  rhyming  with  cott  migljt  originally  ugoify 
69 
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Goodness,  vir- 


BOW 


BRA 
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559, 


F;\te  73,  far  77,  fill  83,  fat  81— m^  93,  m6t  95— pino  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mAve  164>^ 


flexure  everv  way,  and  so  serve  for  that  action  which 
made  any  thing  crooked,  !et  its  direction  be  what  it 
would;  but  it  appears  certain,  that  at  present  it  only 
means  that  flexure  v.liich  is  vertical,  and  which  may  be 


the  Greek  language  had  a  written  accent  to  distinguis^ 
such  words  as"  were  pronounced  differently  to  signify  uu 
ferent  things,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  a  diiferent  spel- 
ling; anil  thougli  the  Latin  word  /c^'o  signified  either  tc 
called  a  howhig  (/vrn,  but  is  by  no  means  so  applicable  to  '  rmti  or  to  semi,  according  to  the  quantity  with  which  the 
that  flexure  which  is  sideways  or  hori/.onuil,  and  for  i  first  syllable  was  pronounced,  it  was  certainly  an  imper- 
whieii,  necessity  seems  inseiis'iblv  to  have  brought  the  fection  in  that  language  which  ought  not  to  be  imitated, 
verb  I'have  inserted  into  use.  'iMiis  verb  seems  accom-  Ideas,  and  combinations  of  ideas,  will  always  be  more  nu- 
panied  bv  the  word  oh<  as  the  otiier  is  \i\- down,  andwe|mcrous  than  words;  ami  therefore  the  same  word  will 
niav  say  such  a  thing  Aoicjdoicrt,  but  another  thing  hoios  often  stand  for  very  ditierent  ideas:  but  altering  the 

ou^  or  swells  sideways :  the  first  verb  is  pronounced  so  as   " '    '" ■'   —■•'•—•'  -'•— :       •'  "=        ■■- ' 

to  rhvme  with  cow,  now,  &c.  and  the  l;ist  with  go,  no, 
&c  Milton  seems  to  have  used  the  word  with  tliis  sound, 
where  in  his  Penseroso  he  says — 


r  the  hiph  imhorced  roof, 
liciue  pillars'  massy  in 


.f." 


But  as  nothing  can  tend  more  to  the  ambiguity  of  Ian 
guage  than  to  have  words  spelled  in  the  san-.e  mannet 
sounded  difTerently  in  order  to  distinguish  their  mcanniK 
by  their  pronunciation,  I  would  humbly  advise  to  spell 
the  word  bow  (to  shoot  with),  and  the  verb  to  low  (to 
bend  sideways),  with  the  final  c;  this  slight  addition  wiii 
relieve  a  reader  from  the  cmbp.rrassment  he  is  under  at 
first  sight,  where  he  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  a  relation,  and  does  not  luiow  how 
to  pronounce  the  word  till  he  has  read  the  context.  For 
the  propriety  of  this  additional  t,  see  the  words  Bowl, 
Borne,  and  Form. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Mr.  Narcs  on  this  word, 
as  his  opinion  has  great  authority  :— "  A  bow  for  arrows, 
"  and  to  bow,  when  it  signifies  merely  to  bend  any 
"  thin",  have  ow  like  o  long.  This  distinction  I  believe 
'■  to  be  right,  though  our  great  Lexicographer  has  not 
"  noticed  it.  He  gives  to  bow,  in  every  sense,  the  legu- 
"  lar  sound  of  OK',  (that  is,  rhyming  with  COTf).  Hut  of 
"  this  instance  tiie  first  and  fourth  appear  to  be  errone- 
"  ous;  the  third  is  doubtful;  .-ind  in  the  second,  the 
••  word  is  used  to  express  an  inclination  of  the  body,  but 
"  metaphorically  applied  to  trees.  See  the  four  instan- 
"  ces  from  fchak'espcare,  Dryden,  and  Locke,  under  To 
"  bow,  v.  a.  No.  I." 

A  want  of  attending  to  the  different  ideas  the  word  bow 
eonveys,  as  it  is  dill'crcntly  sounded,  hae  occasioned  the 
ineonsistent  sea-terms ;  the  bow  of  a  ship  rhyming  v/ith 
cow  ;  and  an  anchor,  called  the  best  bourer,  rhyming  with 


sound  of  a  word,  without  altering  the  spelling,  is  form- 
ing an  imwritten  Language. 
Ti)  Bowl,  bole,   v.  a.     To  play  at  bowls  ;   to  Uu  ow 

bowls  at  any  thing. 
BOWLKII,  bo-lOr,  s.    He  that  plays  at  bowls. 
Bowline,  bou-lln,  s.     A  rope  fastened  to  the  mid. 

die  part  of  tlie  outside  of  a  sail. 
BoWLING-GllEEN',  boilliig-green.  s.    A  level  piece 

of  ground,  kept  smooth  for  bowlers. 
Bowman,  bo-mln,  *.  88.     An  .archer. 
Bowsprit,  bo-sprlt,  5.    Boltsprit ;  which  see. 
BowSTUING,  bo-string,  s.    The  string  by  which  the 

bow  is  kept  bent. 
Bow-wiNDOW,  bA-wlnido,  s, 

Jf^  Dr.  Johnson  derives  this  word,  and,  perhaps, 
justly,  from  Bay-window,  or  a  window  forming  a  bay  in 
the  inner  part  of  the  room  ;  but  present  custom  has  uni- 
versally agreed  to  call  these  windows  bow-windows,  from 
[the  curve,  like  a  fcM/',  which  they  form  by  jutting  out- 
I  wards.  However  original  and  just,  therefore.  Dr.  John- 
son's derivation  may  be,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  confor- 
mity to  it,  either  in  writing  or  pronunciation,  while  there 
is  apparently  so  good  an  etymology,  both  for  sense  and 

sound,  to  supjiort  the  present  practice See  To  Bow. 

BowYER,    b6-yur,   t.  98.     An  archer  •  one  whose 

trade  is  to  make  bows. 
Box,  b&ks,  J.    A  tree ;  the  wood  of  it. 
Box,  boks,  s.     A  case  made  of  wood,  or  other  mat. 

ter,  to  hold  any  thing  ;  the  case  of  tlie  mariner's  com* 

pass ;  the  chest  mto  which  money  given  is  put ;  seat  in 

the  play-house. 


hmir ;  and  bow,  in  the  word  bowsprit,  rhyming  with  g-o,    f^  Box,  biks,  j;.  a.    To  enclose  in  a  box. 

^'  ^^'  1  IM  '   *      J-     o      .    1  Box,  boks,  s.     A  blow  on  the  head  given  with  the 

Bow-BF.NT,  bA'bent,  adj.    Crooked.  1     j^^^^'^  >* 

Bow-hand,  bMiind,  s.    The  hand  that  d»aws  the|  7^0' Box,  boks,  v.  n.    To  fight  witli  the  fist. 


I  Boxen,  bSk^sn,   adj.  103.     Wade  of  box,   resem- 
bling box. 
Boxer,  boks-fir, «.    A  m.an  who  fights  with  his  fists 


Bow-legged,  ho'-l^gd,  adj.  359.     Having  crooked  j 
leps. 

Bowels,  bou^lz,  i,     intestines,  the  vessels  and  or- j  ,,  ,      ., . 

gans  within  the  body  :  the  inner  parts  of  any  thmg ;  j  i>0^.^  "0^^^  ^'J    ,\  ?^     ',k"      *  ^"l  '  ."""^ 

tenderness,  compassion.  ""  """  '*"''  ■^'"  "■'"'"-"""""    "i.i..-  »k,„  „„  .„r„...  . 


in  the  state  of  adolescence,  older  than  an  infant ; 

word  of  contempt  for  young  men. 
Boyhood,  boe-hiid,  s.    The  state  of  a  boy. 
Boyish,  bo^-lsh,   adj.    Belonging  to  a  boy  ;  child" 

ish,  trifling. 


Bower,  boii-fir,   s.  98.     An  arbour  ;   it  seem 

signify,  in  Spenser,  a  blow,  a  stroke. 
Bower,  bou-tir,  s.     An  anchor  so  called. 

Bowery,  bou-&r-r^,  adj.    Full  of  bowers.  -,  am  ,  n 

u   ^"i.  '     •{ ^    .   ,.  ,.    .,      ^..   ,     Boyishly,  bo^MsIi-1^,  adr.    Childishly,  triflingly. 

Bowl,  bole,  s.     a  vessel  to  hold   liquids  ;  the  hoi-  .  3  ■«  .       j  ^,  ., ,.  .  .„: 

low  part  of  any  thing;  a  basin,  a  founlain.-See  the,  BOYISHNESS,  boeilsh-n6s,  S.    Childishness,  trifling. 

ness. 
BOYIS.M,  boi^-lztn,  *.    Puerility,  childishness. 
Brabble,  brlb-bl,  s.  405.     A  clamorous  contest. 
To  BllAliBl.E,  brib-bl,  v.  n.    To  contest  noisily. 
BuABBI.EH,   briib-l&r,   s.     A   clarao»ous  noisy  fel- 
low. 
To  Brace,  brase,  v.  a.    To  bind,  to  tie  close  with 

bandages  ;  to  strain  up. 
Brace,  brase,    s.    Cincture,  bandage ;   that  which 
holds  any  thing  tight;  Braces  of  a  coach,  thick  strapg 
(if  leather  on  which  it  hangs;  Braces  tn  printing,  a 
crooketl  line  enclosing  a  passage,  as  in  a  triplet ;  f^en- 
sion,  tightness. 
Brace,  brase,  s.     A  pair,  a  couple. 
Bracelet,  brisc-l^t,  «.    An  ornament  for  the  arms. 
If^  I  have,  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  made 
the  a  long  and  slender,  as  in  brace,  as  I  find  it  in  Dr. 
Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Scott;  and 
not  short  as  in  brass,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  it;  and 
wliieh,  I  believe,  is  the  prevailing  pronunciation  in  Ire- 
land :  for  though  m.any  compounds  shorten  the  vowel  in 
the  simple,  as  is  shown  at  la.ge  in  the  rrinciples  of  Pro- 
nunciation, 308.  515  ;  yet  I  t)iink  such  words  are  excep- 
tions as  are  only  diminutives,  plurals  and  femmincs. — 


Bowl,  bole,  S.  A  round  mass  rolled  along  the  ground. 
Ij;^  Many  respectable  speakers  pronounce  this  word 
BO  as  to  rhvme  with  howl,  the  noise  made  by  a  dog.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Elphinstoii.  and  Mr.  Perry,  declare  for  it; 
but  .Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  pronounce  it  as  the  ves.sel  to  hold  liquor,  rhym- 
ing with  /lule.  I  remember  having  been  corrected  by 
Mr  Garuck  tor  pronouncing  it  like  bowii  and  am  upon 
the  whole  of  opinion,  that  pronouncing  it  as  I  have 
marked  it  is  the  jirelerable  mode,  thou(;h  the  least  analo- 
gical. But  as  tlie  vessel  has  indispuialily  this  sound,  it 
IS  rendering  the  language  still  more  irregular  to  give  the 
ball  a  diiierent  one.  The  inconvenience  of  this  irregu- 
larity is  often  perceived  in  the  word  bow;  to  have  the 
same  word  signify  different  things,  is  the  fate  of  all  lan- 
guages ;  but  pronouncing  the  same  word  diflcreritly  lO 
signify  different  things,  is  multiplying  difficulties  without 
necessity;  for  thougli  it  i::;!y  be  alleged,  that  a  diiierent 
jironunciation  of  the  same' word  to  signify  a  ditTerent 
thing,  is  in  some  measure  remedying  the  poyerty  and 
ambiguity  of  language,  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  Is  in 
reality  increasing  the  ambiguity  by  setting  the  eye  and 
ear  at  variance,  and  obliging  the  reader  to  underst.ind 
the  context  before  he  can  pronounce  the  word.  It  may 
be  urged,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  h.id  these 
ambiguities  in  words  which  were  only  distinguishable  by 
tlicir  quantity- or  accent.  But  it  is  higlily  nrobable  that  I  See  Patroness, 
bo 


BRA  BRA 

n6r  167,  n6t  163— tibe  171,  ti'ib  172,  bdll  173-^11  299— pJind  313-rtm  46G-Tnis  469. 


Bracer,  bnUs6r,  s.  98.    A  cincture,  a  bandage. 
Brack,  brltsh,  s.  252.     A  bitch  hound. 


To  Brand,  brJtid,  v.  a. 

infamy. 


To  mark  with  a  note  of 


The 


Brachial,  brikiyil,  adj.  353.    Belonging  to  the  !  Brandgoose,  brind-gais,  *.    A  kind  of  wild  fowL 

'  To    Brandish,    brinidlsh,  v.    a.     To  wave  or 
shake ;  to  play  with,  to  flourish. 
BraNDUNG,  brindillng,  *.    a  particular  worm. 
Brandy,  brin^d^,  *.    a  strong  liquor  distilled  from 

wine. 
Brangle,  brSngigl,  s.  405.    Squabble,  wrangle. 
To  Brangle,  brangigl,  v.  n.  405.    To  wrangla 

to  squabble. 
Brank,  bn^ngk,  s.    Buckwheat. 


BrachygRAPHY,  brS-klgigrJ-f^,   s.   353 

art  or  practice  of  writing  in  a  short  compass. 
Brack,  brAk,  s.    a  breach. 
Bracket,  brik^klt,  *.  99.    A  piece  of  wood  fixed 

for  the  support  of  something. 
Brackish,  brik-ish,  adj.    Salt,  something  salt. 
Brackishness,  brik-lsh-n5s,  s.    Saltness. 
Brad,  brJd,  *.    A  sort  of  nail  to  floor  rooms  with.    , 
To  Brag,  brig,  v.  n.    To  boast,  to  display  osten-  I  I^RANNY,  bran-ne,  adj.    Having  the  appearance  of 

tatiously.  \^'^°-         ,     .,      J. 

Brag,  brig,  s.     A  boast;  a  proud  expression  ;   the    BraSIER,  bra-zhur,  j.  283.      .\  manufacturer  that 


thing  boasted. 


works  In  brass  ;  a  pan  to  hold  coals. 


Braggadocio,  brAg-gJ-dAisIi^-A,  s.    A  puffing,   Brasil,  or  Brazil,  bri-zt^^l/  s.    An  American 

wood,  commonly  supposed  to  liave  been  thus  denomi- 
nated, because  first  brought  from  Brasil. 

Brass,  bris,  s.  A  yeUow  metal,  made  by  mixing 
copper  with  lapis  calaminaris ;  impudence. 

Brassiness,  brisis^-n^s,  5.  An  appearance  like 
brass. 

Brassy,  brSsisd,  o((/.  Partaking  of  brass  j  hard  as 
brass;  impudent. 

BliAT,  brAt,  i.  A  child,  so  called  In  contempt  ;  the 
progeny,  the  offspring. 


boasting  fellow. 
Braggart,  brAgiglrt,  a((;.  88.    BoastAil,  vainlv 
ostentatious. 

Braggart,  brSgigArt,  *.     7 
Bragger,  bragig&r,  ,.  98.  S  "" 

Bragless,  brigil^s,  adj.    Without  a  boast 
BragI.Y,  brAgMi,  adv.    Fmcly. 
To  Braid,  brade,  v.  a.    To  weave  together. 
Braid,  brade,  s.    A  texture,  a  knot 


Brails,  bralz,' J.'  SmaU  ropes  reeved  ftrough  blocks.  |  ^^^^^f^J^'   ^^ra-vaidA,   ,.    A    boast,  a  brag.— .See 


Brain,  brane,  *.  That  collection  of  vessels  and  or- 
gans in  the  head,  from  which  sense  and  motion  arise; 
the  understanding. 

To  Brain,  brane,  v.  a.  To  kill  by  beating  out  the 
brain. 

Brainish.  brane-lsh,  adj.    Hot-headed,  furious. 

Brainless,  brane-lds,  adj.    Siiiy. 

Brai.N'PAN,  brane'pJtl,  s.  The  skull  containing  the 
brains. 

Brainsick,  brane^sik,  adj.    Addlchcaded,  giddy. 

Brainsickly,  brane'sik-lt*,  adv.    Weakly,  headily. 

Brainsickness,  brane-slk-n^s,  s.  Indiscretion, 
giddinos'. 

Brake,  brake.    The  preterite  of  Break. 

Brake,  brAke,  s.    Fern,  brambles. 

Brake,  brake,  *.  An  instrument  for  dressing  hem[i 
or  flax  ;  the  handle  of  aship's  pump;  a  baker's  knead- 
ing trough. 

Braky,  braik^,  adj.    Thorny,  prickly,  rough.  I 

Bramble,  brAmibI,  s.  405.  Blackberry  bush,  ] 
dewberry  bush,  raspberry  bush ;  any  rough  prickly  1 
shrub.  i 

Brambling,  brJmibling,  s. 
the  mountain  chndinch. 

Bran,  brin,  s.    The  husks  of  com  ground. 

Branch,  brSnsh,  s.  352.  78.  The  shoot  of  a  tree 
from  one  of  the  main  boughs ;  any  distant  article ;  any 
part  that  shoots  out  from  tlie  rest  ;  a  smaller  river  run- 
ning into  a  larger ;  any  part  of  a  family  descending  in 
a  collateral  line;  the  ofl%pring,  the  descendant;  the 
antlers  or  shoots  of  a  stag's  horn. 

To  Branch,  brAnsli,  v.  «.  To  si)read  in  branches ; 
to  spread  in  separate  parts;  to  speak  diffusively;  to 
have  horns  shootini;  out 

To  Branch,  brlnsli,  v.  a.  To  divide  as  into 
branches;  to  adorn  with  needlework. 

Branchfu,  brin^shur,  s.  One  that  shoots  out  in- 
to branches ;  in  falconry,  a  young  hawk. 

Branchiness,  brAn-sh^-n^s,  s.    Fulness  of  bran- 
ches. 
Branchless,  brinshil^s,  adj.    Without  shoots  or 

boughs ;  naked. 
Branchy,  brSnish^,  adj.    Full  of  branches,  spread. 

ing. 
Brand,   brSnd,   j.    a   stick    lighted,    or  fit  to  be 
lighted  ;  a  sword ;    a  thunderbolt ;    a  mark  made  by 
burning  wi;h  a  hot  iron. 

10 


Brave,  brave,  adj.  Courageous,  daring,  bold  ; 
p.dl.int,  having  a  noble  mien  I  magnificent,  grand ;  ex- 
cellent, noble. 

Brave,  brave,  s.    A   hector,  a  man  daring  beyond 

prudence  or  fitness ;  a  boast,  a  challenge. 
To  Brave,  brave,  v.  a.    To  defy,  to  challenge  ;   to 

carry  a  boasting  appearance. 
Bravely,  brave-1^,  adv.    In  a  brave  manner,  cour- 
ageously, gall.intlv. 
Bravery,  brk-vur-r^,   s.  555.    Courage,  magna- 
nimit)-;  splendour,  n)2gnificeiicei  show,  csteutation; 
bravado,  boast. 
BUAVO,  brayivA,  s.  Spaniik.     A  man  who  murders 

for  hire. 
To  Brawl,  brawl,   p     ».    To  quarrel   noisily  and 
indecently  ;  to  speak  loud  and  indecently  ;  to  make 
a  noise. 
liRAWL,  brawl,  s.     Quarrel,  noise,  scurrility. 
Brawler,  brawil&r,  5.    A   wrangler. 
Brawn,  brawn,  s.    The  fleshy  or  musculous  part  of 
the  body ;  the  arm,  ao  cilled  from  its  being  muscu- 
lous;  bulk,  muscular  strength;  the  nesh  of  a  boar; 
I      a  boar. 
A   bird,   called  also  j  BrawnER,   braw-ni'ir,   t.     A  boar    killed   for  the 
tabic. 
BkawninESS,  brai-ii^-n^s,  s.    Strength,  hardness. 
Brawny,  brawin^,  adj.    Musculous,  fleshy,  bulky. 
To  Bray,  bra,  v.  a.    To  i^und,  or  grind  small. 
To  Bray,  brd,  v.  n.    To  make  a  noise  as  an  asa  | 

to  make  an  offensive  noise. 
Bray,  bra,  s.     Noise,  sound. 
BraYER,   bra-6r,  s.     One   th.-!t   brsj-s   like  an  ass; 

with  piinters,  an  instrument  to  temper  the  ink. 
3(,   Braze,  braze,  r.  a.    To  solder  with   brass;  to 

harden  to  Impudence. 
Brazen,  bra-zn,  adj.  103.    Made  of  br.iss ;  pro. 

ceed ing  from  brass ;  impudent. 
To    Brazen,    bra-zn,    v.  n.    To  be  impudent,  tc 

bully. 
Brazenface,     brai-zn-fasc,     $.      An     impudent 

wretch. 
Brazenfaced,  brAizn-faste,  a(^}.  359.    Impu- 
dent, shameless. 
Brazknness,    bri^zn-n^s,    s.      Appearance    Hke 

brass,  impudence. 
Bbazhb,  braze-y&r,  ».  283. — Sec  Brasier. 
61 
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559.  Fito  73,  far  77,  fill  83,  Hit  81— m6  93,  m5t  95— ptue  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  m6ve  164, 


Breach,  br^^tsh,  5.  The  act  of  breaking  any  thing  : 
the  state  of  being  broken  ;  a  gap  in  a  fortification  made 
by  a  battery;  the  violation  of  a  law  or  contract ;  differ- 
ence, quarrel ;  infraction,  injury. 

Bread,  br^d,  s.  Food  made  of  ground  corn ;  food 
in  general ;  support  of  life  ,-;t  larc;e. 

BreaU-CHIPPEU,  brt'd-rshlp-fir,  s.  A  baker's  ser. 
vant. 

Bread-corn,  br^.l'korn,  s.  Com  of  \vhich  bread 
is  made. 

Breadth,  br^diA,  .?.  The  measure  of  a^iy  plain 
Euperficics  from  side  to  side. 

To  Break,  brake,  v.  a.  240.  242.  To  burst,  or 
open  by  force;  to  divide;  to  destroy  by  violence;  to  o- 
vercome,  to  surmount ;  to  batter,  to  make  breaches  or 
gaps  in ;  to  crush  or  destroy  the  strength  of  the  body; 
to  sink  or  appal  the  spirit;  to  subdue  ;  to  crush,  to  dis- 
able, to  incapacitate;  to  weaken  the  mind;  to  tame, 
to  train  to  obedience;  to  make  bankrupt;  to  crack  the 
skin;  to  violate  a  contractor  promise;  to  infringe  a 
law;  to  intercept,  to  hinder  the  effect  of ;  to  interrupt; 
to  separate  company ;  to  dissolve  any  union  ;  to  open 
something  new ;  To  break  the  back,  to  disable  one's 
fortune;  To  break  ground,  to  open  trenches  ;  To  break 
the  heart,  to  destroy  with  grief;  To  break  the  neck,  to 
lux,  or  put  out  the  neck  joints  ;  To  break  off,  to  put  a 
sudden  stop;  To  break  olli  to  dissolve;  To  break  up, 
to  separate  or  disband  ;  To  break  upon  the  wheel,  to 
punish  by  stretchmg  a  criminal  ujion  the  wheel,  and 
breaking  his  bones  with  bats;  To  break  wind,  to  give 
vent  to  wind  in  the  body. 

To  Break,  brake,  v.  n.  To  part  in  two ;  to  burst 
by  dnshin;;,  ns  waves  on  a  rock  ;  to  open  and  disc!i,\rgc 
matter;  to  open  as  the  morning;  to  burst  forth,  to  ex- 
claim; to  become  bankrupt;  to  decline  in  healtli  and 
strength;  to  make  way  with  some  kind  of  suddenness, 
to  come  to  an  explanation ;  to  fall  out,  to  be  friends 
no  longer;  to  discard;  to  break  from,  to  separate  from 
with  some  vehemence;  to  break  m,  to  enter  unexpect- 
edly ;  to  break  loose,  to  escape  from  captivity ;  to  break 
off.'to  desist  suddenly ;  To  break  off  from,  to  part  from 
with  violence ;  To  break  out,  to  discover  itself  m  sud- 
den effects ;  To  break  out,  to  have  eruptions  from  the 
bodv;  To  break  out,  to  become  dissolute;  To  break 
up,  to  cease,  to  intermit ;  To  break  up,  to  dissolve  it- 
self; To  break  up,  to  begin  holidays;  To  bre.ik  with, 
to  part  friendship  with  any. 

Break,  brake,  s.  State  of  being  broken,  opening  ; 
a  pause,  nn  interruption ;  a  line  drawn,  noting  that  the 
sense  is  suspended. 

Breaker,  bra-kftr,  s.  He  that  breaks  any  thing  ; 
a  wave  broken  by  rocks  or  sand  banks. 

To  Breakfast,"  br^kifist,  v.  n.  234.  51.5.  To 
cat  the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

Breakfast,  brekifist,  s.  88.  The  first  meal  in 
the  dav  ;  the  thing  eaten  at  tlie  first  meal ;  a  meal  in 
generai. 

Breakneck,  Iirake-nek,  s.  A  steep  place  endan- 
gering the  neck. 

Bkeakpromise,  brake-pr5m-is,  s.  One  that 
makes  a  practice  of  breaking  his  promise. 

Bream,  br(^me,  s.    The  name  of  a  fish. 

Breast,  brOst,  J.  The  middle  part  of  the  human 
body,  between  the  neck  and  the  belly ;  the  dugs  or 
teats  of  women  which  contain  the  milk  ;  the  part  of  a 
beast  that  is  under  the  neck,  between  the  fore-legs ;  the 
heart ;  the  conscit.Tice ;  the  passions. 

To  Breast,  br^st,  v.  a.    To  meet  in  front 

Breastbone,  br&t-bAne,  s.    The  bone  of  the 

breast,  the  sterinim. 
BrEASTHIGH,  brjst-hl,  adj.    Up  to  the  breast. 
BreastHOOKS,  br5st-h65ks,  5.    With  shipwrights, 

the  compassing  timbers  before,  that  help  to  strengthen 

the  stem  and  all  the  fore  part  of  the  ship. 
BreasTKNOT,   br&t-n6t,   s.     A  knot  or  bunch  of 

ribands  worn  by  a  wom.aii  <ni  the  breast. 
Breastplate,    brest-plAle,    s.     Armour   for   the 

breast. 
BrEASTPI-OUGH,  br^st-ploil,  S.     A  plough  used  for 

paring  turf,  driven  by  the  breast. 
Breastwork,  brOst-wurk,  *.    Works  throw:i  up 

as  high  as  the  breast  of  the  defendants. 
Breath,   bre/A,  s.  4S7.     Tlie  air  drawn  in  and  e- 
02 


jectcdoutofthebody ;  life;  respiration;  respite,  pause, 
relaxation;  breeze,  moving  air;  a  single  act;  an  ii> 
stant. 

To  Breathe,  br^THe,  t;.  n.  437.  To  draw  in 
and  throw  out  the  air  by  the  lungs;  to  live  ;  to  rest; 
to  take  breath;  to  inject  by  breathing;  to  eject  by 
breathing ;  to  exercise;  to  move  or  actuate  by  breath ; 
to  utter  i)rivately  ;  to  give  air  or  vent  to.  In  surgery, 
to  open  by  a  lancet,  as,  "  To  breathe  a  vein."  Dryden. 

Breather,  bre-THur,  s.  One  that  breathes  or 
lives. 

Breathing,  bre-THlng,  s.  Aspiration,  secret  pray- 
er; breathing  place,  vent. 

Breathless,  bre/A-Ife,  ndj.  Out  of  breath,  spent 
with  labour;  dead. 

Bred,  br§d.  Part.  pass,  from  To  Breed. 

Brede,  br^de,  * See  Braid, 

Breech,  bridtsh,  s.  247.  The  lower  part  of  the 
body;  breeches;  the  hinder  part  of  a  piece  cf  ord- 
nance. 

To  Breech,  br^^tsh,  v.  a.  247.  To  put  into 
breeches;  to  fit  any  thing  with  a  breech,  as,  to  breech 
a  gun. 

Breeches,  brltch-lz,  jr.  247.  99.  The  garment 
worn  by  men  over  the  lower  part  of  the  body  ;  to  wear 
the  breeches,  is,  in  a  wife,  to  usurp  the  authority  of  the 
husband. 

To  Breed,  br^ed,  v.  a.  To  procreate,  to  generate  ■, 
to  occasion,  to  cause,  to  produce ;  to  contrive,  tc 
hatch,  to  plot;  to  produce  from  one's  self ;  to  give  birth 
to ;  to  educate,  to  qualify  by  education ;  to  bring  up, 
to  take  care  of. 

To  Breed,  br^^d,  v.  n.  To  bring  young ;  to  in- 
crease by  new  production;  to  be  produced,  to  have 
birth;  to  raise  a  breed. 

Breed,  brWd,  s.  A  cast,  &  kind,  3  subdivision  cA 
species ;  progeny,  offspring ;  a  number  produced  at 
once,  a  hatch. 

Breedbate,  br^^d^bate,  i.  One  that  breeds  quar- 
rels. 

Breeder,  br^^-dfir,  s.  98.  That  which  produces 
any  thing;  the  person  who  brings  up  another;  a  fe- 
male that  is  prolifiek;  one  that  takes  care  to  raise  a 
breed. 

BREEDrNG,  brdt-idlng,  S.  Education,  instruction  , 
qualifications;  manners,  knowledge  of  ceremony  ;  nur- 
ture. 

BreeSE,  hr^iz,  s.     A  stinging  fly. 

Breeze,  breez,  «.    A  gentle  gale. 

Breezy,  hr^^i^.,  adj.    Fanned  with  gales. 

Eret,  bri5t,  s,     A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 

Brethren,  br^THir^n,  i.     Plural  of  Brother. 

Brevet,  brO-vet/  5.  In  the  army,  rank  above  the 
specific  appointment  for  which  pay  is  received. 

Breviary,   broveiyi-r^,  s.  507.    An  abridgment 
an  epitome;  the  book  containing  the  daily  scrMce  oJ 
the  cnurch  of  Rome. 
Jt^  All  our  orthoepists  but  Mr.  Perr>-  pronomue  the 

fir.-.t  syllable  of  this  word  long  ;  but  if  authority  were  si- 
lent, analog)-  would  decide  for  the  pronunciation  I  have 

given,  534. 

Breviat,  br^vt-yat,  $.  IIS.  A  short  compen- 
dium. 

BreviaTURE,  brdvciyl-tshire,  s.  465.  1 13.  .\n 
abbreviation. 

Brevity,  br5v-e-ti,  s.  511.  Conciseness,  short- 
ness. 

To  Brew,  br6'>,  v.  a.  339.  To  make  liquors  by 
mixing  several  ingredients;  to  prepare  by  mixing 
things  together;  to  contrive,  to  plot. 

2'o  Brew,  brOo,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  olTicc  of  a 
brewer. 

Brew  AGE,  brSoiidje,  s.  90.  Mixture  of  various 
things. 

Brewer,  br5o-fir,  s.  A  man  whose  profession  it  is 
to  midvc  beer. 

Brewery,  br6u-e-rd',  5.  Tlie  place  appropriated  tc 
brewing  ale,  i."cc. 

Brewhouse,  brSS-hiis.  s.  A  house  appropriated 
to  brewing 
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A    new-marrieJ 


The    attendants 


A  post  set  in   the 


Brewing,  br65-lng, 
brewed. 

Brewis,  br5o-Is,  s.  A  piece  of  bread  soaked  in 
boiling  fat  pottage,  made  of  salted  meat. 

Bribe,  bribe,  s.  A  reward  given  to  pervert  the 
judgment. 

To  Bribe,  bribe,  v.'a.   To  give  bribes. 

Briber,  brUb&r,  *.  98.  One  that  pays  for  corrupt 
practices. 

Bribery,  brUb5r-r^,  j.  555.  The  crime  of  giving 
or  taking  rewards  for  bad  practices. 

Brick,  brik,  s.  a  mass  of  burnt  clay  ;  a  loaf  shap- 
ed lilie  a  brick. 

To  Brick,  brik,  v.  a.    To  lay  with  bricks. 

Brickbat,  brlkibit,  *.   a  piece  of  brick. 

BriCKCLAY,  brlk-kla,  *.  Clay  used  for  making 
bricks. 

BricKDDST,  brik-dfist,  ».  Dust  made  by  pound- 
ing bricks. 

Brick-kiln,  brlkikil,  s.  A  kiln,  a  place  to  bum 
bricks  in. 

Bricklayer,  brik'la-ftr,  s.    A  brick  mason. 

BricKMAKER,  br!kima-kir,  s.  One  whose  trade  it 
is  to  make  bricks. 

Bridal,  brlidSl,  a<(j.  Belonging  to  a  %vedding,  nup- 
tial. 

Bride,  bride,  s.    A  woman  newly  married. 

Bridebed,  brldeib^d,  s.    Marriage  bed. 

Bridecake,  brldeikake,  s.  A  cake  distributed  to 
tlie  guests  at  a  wedding. 

Bridegroom,  brideigr55m, 

man. 
Brldejeen,  brideimin,         1 
Briedmaids,  brlde'madz,    5 

on  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Bridestake,  brldeistake,  ». 
ground  to  dance  round. 

Bridewell,  bride-w^l,  ».    a  home  of  correction. 

Bridge,  bridje,  s.  A  building  raised  over  water 
for  the  convenience  of  passage;  the  upper  part  of  the 
nose;  the  supporter  of  the  strings  in  stringed  instru- 
ments of  musick. 

To  Bridge,  bridje,  v.  a.  To  raise  a  bridge  over 
any  place. 

Bridle,  briWl,  s.  405.  The  headstall  and  reins  by 
which  a  horse  is  restrained  and  governed ;  a  restraint, 
a  curb,  a  checli. 

To  Bridle,  brl^dl,  v.  a.  To  guide  by  a  bridle  ; 
to  restrain,  to  govern. 

To  Bridle,  bHWl,  v.  n.     To  hold  up  the  head. 

BridlehanD  bri-dl-hind,  s.  The  hand  which 
holds  the  bridle  in  riding. 

Brief,  br^ef,  adj.  Short,  concise ;  contracted,  nar- 
row. 

Brief,  br^^f,  s.  A  short  extract,  or  epitome  ;  the 
writing  given  the  pleaders,  containin?  the  case ;  letters 
patent,  giving  license  to  a  charitable  collection ;  in 
musick,  a  measure  of  quantity,  which  contains  two 
strokes  down  in  beating  time,  and  as  many  up. 

Briefly,  br^ef^l^,  adv.    Concisely,  in  a  few  words. 

Briefness,  br^^fin^s,  s.    Conciseness,  shortness. 

Brier,  brKir,  s.  98.  418.    A  plant. 

Briery,  brl-iir-ri,  adj.  555.    Rough,  fuU  of  briers. 

Brig,  brig,  s.    A  light  vessel  witli  two  masts. 

Brigade,  br^-gade,'  «.  1 1 7.  A  division  of  forces, 
a  body  of  men. 

Brigadier  General,  br!g-J-d^^rij§n-&-rJl,  s. 

27-5.     An  officer  next  in  order  below  a  m.ijor-general. 
Briganddje,  brlgiin-dine,  150.      > 
Brigantine,  brlgiJn-tine,  ^*-    A.  light 

vessel,  such  as  has  been  formerly  used  by  corsairs  or 

pirates ;  a  coat  of  mail. 

g:5>  All  our  orthoepists  sound  the  last  i  in  this  word 
long;  and  yet  my  memory  fails  me  if  the  stage  does  not 
pronounce  it  short;  a  pronunciation  to  which  the  stage  is 


very  prone,  as  Valentine,  Cymbetme,  kc  areheai-don  the 
stage  as  if  written  Valentin,  Cymbelin,  &c. 

**  You  may  remember,  scarce  three  years  ara  p.ist, 

•*  \Vhgn  In  your  brisatiihut  you  sail'd  to  see 

*•  Trie  Adriatic  -wedded  by  our  Duke, 

"  And  I  was  with  you."  Tenice  Preservtd. 

Bright,  brlte,  adj.  Shining,  glittering,  full  of 
light;  clear,  evident;  illustrious,  as,  a  bright  reign; 
witty,  acute,  as,  a  bright  genius. 

To  Brighten,  brUtn,  i-.  a.  103.  To  make  bright, 
to  make  to  shine  ;  to  make  luminous  bv  light  from 
without;  to  make  gay,  or  alert;  to  make  illustrious; 
to  make  acute. 

To  Brighten,  brl-tn,  v.  n.  To  grow  bright,  to 

clear  up. 

Brightly,  brlte^l^,  adv.    Siilendidly,  with  lustre. 

Brightness,  brite-nls,  s.  Lustre,  splendour;  a- 
cuteness. 

Brilliancy,  brll-yin-s^,  s.    Lustre,  splendour. 

Brilliant,  brlUyint,  adj.  113.  Shining,  spark- 
ling- 

Brilliant,  brll-yint,  s.  a  diamond  of  the  finest 
cut. 

Brilliantness,  brll-yJnt-n^s,  s.  Splendour,  lus- 
tre. 

Brim,  brim,  s.  The  edge  of  any  thing ;  the  upper 
edge  of  any  vessel ;  the  top  of  any  liquor;  the  bank  oj 
a  fountain. 

To  Brim,  brim,  v.  a.   To  fill  to  the  top. 

To  Brim,  biirn,  v.  n.    To  be  ftiU  to  the  brim. 

Brimful,  brnnifil,  adj.    Full  to  the  top. 

Buimfulness,  briin-iul-n^s,  *.  rulacae  to  thf- 
top. 

Brimjieb,  brlmimSr,  *.  A  bowl  flill  to  the  top. 

Brimstone,  brlmistine,  s.    Sulphur. 

Brimsto;JY,  brim-stA-n^,  a(^.    Full  of  brimstone. 

BuiNDED,  brlnid^d,  adj.    Strealied,  tabby. 

Brindle,  brln-dl,  s.  405.  359.  Ilie  statoof  ba- 
ing  brindcd. 

BRlNDLi.3,  brinidld,  adj.  405.  Brinded,  ctrtsikcd. 

Brine,  brine,  s.  Water  impregnated  with  salt,  the 
sea;  tears. 

Brinepit,  brlne-pit,  s.    Fit  of  salt  water. 

To  Bring,  bring,  v.  a.  408.  409.  To  fetch  from 
another  place;  to  convey  in  one's  own  hand,  not  to 
send;  to  cause  to  come;  to  attract,  to  draw  along ;  to 
put  Into  any  particular  state ;  to  conduct ;  to  induce, 
to  prevail  upon  ;  To  bring  about,  to  bring  to  pass,  to 
effect ;  To  bring  forth,  t(j  give  birth  to,  to  produce ;  To 
bring  in,  to  reclaim  ;  To  bring  in,  to  afford  gain }  To 
bring  off,  to  clear,  to  procure  to  be  acquitted ;  To  bring 
on,  to  engage  in  action  ;  To  bring  over,  to  draw  to  a 
new  partv ;  To  brine  out,  to  exhibit,  to  show ;  To 
bring  under,  to  subdue,  to  repress;  To  bring  up,  to 
educate,  to  instruct ;  To  bring  up,  to  bring  into  prac- 
tice. 

Bringer,  bringiar,  s.  409.  The  person  that 
brings  any  thing. 

BbinlsH,  brl-nlsh,  adj.  Having  the  taste  of  brine, 
salt. 

Brinishness,  brl-nish-nSs,  s.    Saltness. 

Brink,  brlngk,  *.  The  edge  of  any  place,  as  of  a 
precipice  or  a  river. 

Briny,  bri-ni,  adj.    &ilt. 

Brisk,  brisk,  adj.  Lively,  vivacious,  gay  ;  power 
ful,  spirituous ;  vivid,  bright. 

Brisket,  bris-klt,  «,  99.    The  breast  of  an  animal. 

Briskly,  briski]^,  adv.     Actively,  vigorously. 

Briskness,  brlsk-n^s,  s.  Liveliness,  vigour,  quick- 
ness ;  gaiety. 

Bristle,  brisisl,  s.  405.  472.  The  stiflFhalr  d 
swine. 

To  Bristle,  bris^sl,  v.  a.    To  erect  In  bristles. 

To  Bristle,  brls^sl,  v.  n.  To  stand  erect  at 
bristles. 

Bristly,  brlsil^,  a(^.    Thick  set  with  bristles, 
63 
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To  BkOOD,  hrhhAf  v.  n.  To  sit  on  eggs,  to  hatch 
them  ;  to  cover  chickcm  under  the  wing ;  to  watch,  ol 
consider  any  thing  anxiously:  to  mntuxe  any  thing  by 
care. 

I'd  Brood,  brWd,  p.  a.  To  cherish  by  care,  to 
hatch. 

BaoOD,  br(.'(i(l,  J.  Offspring,  progeny  ;  generation  ; 
a  hatch,  tlie  number  hatched  at  once;  the  act  of  cover- 
ing the  eggs. 

BaoODY,  hrdlMi,  ac(j.  In  a  state  of  sitting  on  the 
csgs. 

Brook,  brook,  s.     A  running  water,  a  rivulet. 

Tc  Brook,  br66k,  v.  a.    To  bear,  to  endure. 

'J\>  Brook,  br6ik,  i;.  n.    To  endure,  to  be  content 

Brookloie,  brijok-lime,  s.  A  sort  of  water  j  an 
herb. 

Broom,  br65m,  *.  A  shrub,  a  besom  so  called  from 
the  matter  of  which  it  is  made. 

BuoomLAND,    broSm-lind,    t.     Land    that  bears 


Bristol  Stone,  brlsit&l-stAne,  s.  A  kind  of 
soft  diamond  found  in  a  rock  near  the  city  of  Bristol. 

Barr,  brit,  «.    The  name  of  a  fish. 

Brittle,  brltitl,  adj.  405.     Fragile,  apt  to  break. 

Brittleness,  brlt-tl-n5s,   s.     Aptness  to  break. 

Brize,  brlze,  s.    The  gadfly. 

Broach,  brAtsh,  s.  295.    A  spit. 

To  Broach,  brAtsh,  v,  n.  To  spit,  to  pierce  as 
with  a  spit ;  to  pierce  a  vessel  in  order  to  draw  the  li- 
quor; to  open  any  store;  to  give  out,  to  utter  ajiy 
thing. 

BroaCHER,  brAtshifu-,  *.  a  spit ;  an  opener,  or 
utterer  of  .iny  thing. 

Broad,  brawd,  attj.  '^95.  Wide,  extended  in 
breadth  ;  large ;  clear,  open ;  gross,  coarse ;  objceue, 
fulsome  ;  bold,  not  delicate,  not  reserved. 

Broad  Cloth,  brawdicl6<A,  s.    a  fine  kind  of 

cloth. 

To  Broaden,  brSwidn,  v.  n.  103.  To  grow- 
broad. 

Broadly,  brJwdil^,  ndv.     In  a  broad,  manner. 

Broadness,  brawd-n^s,  «.  Breadth,  extent  from 
side  to  side  ;  coarseness,  fulsomeness. 

CuOADSIDE,  briwd-side,  S.  The  side  of  a  ship  ; 
the  volley  nf  shot  fired  at  once  fVom  the  side  or  a  Mi;|i. 

Broadsword,  brawd-sArd,  s.    A  cutting  sworj, 

with  a  broad  blade. 
Broadwise,  brawd-wize,  adv.  140.    According 

to  the  direction  of  the  breadth. 
Brocade,  brA-kade,'  s.     .V  silken  stuff  variegated. 
Brocaded,   brA-ka-d^d,  ac^.    Drest  in  brocade  ; 

•.voven  in  the  manner  of  brocado. 
Brocage,  brA-kldje,    s.  90.    The  gain   gotten  by 

promoting  bargains;  the  hire  given  for  any  unLiwful 

olfice ;  tlie  tracie  of  dcalmg  iu  old  tilings. 
Broccoli,  br6k-kA-l^,  «.    A  specie*  of  tibbage. 
Brock,  brik,  s.     A  badger. 
Brocket,  br6k-klt,  ».  99.    A  red  deer,  two  year 

old 
BrOiJUE,  brAg,  s.  337.     A  kind  of  shoe ;  a  corrupt 

dialect. 
To  BrOIDEK,   bro^dir,   v,  a.    To  atXom  with  fi- 
gures of  needle-work. 
Broidery,    br6iJidir-r^,    i.    555.      Embroidery, 

flower-work. 
Broil,  broil,  i.     A  tumult,  a  (;uarrel. 
To  JiaoiL,  broil,   p.  a.    To  dreta  or  cook  by  laying 

on  the  coals. 
To  ]3rOIL,  broH,  v,  n.    To  be  in  the  heat. 
BaOKK,    brAke.     I'letcrirapcrfect  tente   of  the  verb 

To  Hreak. 
To  Broke,   brAke,    v.  n.    To  transact  busmess  tbr 

others. 
Broken,  brA-kn,   103.    Part,  paj«.  of  Break. 

Broken-hearted,  brA^kn-hirit^d,  adj.   Having 

the  spirits  crushed  by  grief  or  fair. 
Brokenly,  brA-kn-li^,  adv.    without  any  ro-uiir 

series. 

Broker,  brA-k&r,  t.  a  factor,  one  that  does  busi- 
ness for  another ;  one  who  deals  in  old  household 
goods  ;  a  pimp,  a  mateli-makcr. 

Brokerage,  brA-k&r-ldjo,  s.  90.  The  pay  or  re- 
ward of  a  broker. 

BiiONCHOCELE,    brAii-kA-sele,    «.    A   tumour    of 
that  part  of  the  aspcra  artcria,  called  tjie  Bronchos, 
See  Hydrocele. 

Bronchial,  bron-k&^l, 

Bronchick,  brAniklk 
throat. 

BronchotomY,  br5n-k6titA-m(J,  s.  518.  Hie 
operation  which  opens  the  windpipe  by  incision,  to  pre- 
vent suffocation. 

Bronze,  brAaze,  «.    Brass  i  a  medal. 

Brooch,  brAtsh,  «.  A  lewd,  an  omamcnt  of  jew- 
els. 


^1.  I    ^■ 


Belonging  to  tlic  j 


BroOMSTAFT,   brAAmistif,   t.    ITie  staff  to  which 

the  broom  is  bound. 
Broomy,  brAAi-iiK^,  adj.    Full  of  broom. 
Broth,  hrbth,  t.     Liquor  in  which  flesh  is  boiled. 
BllOTIIEL,  bVATH-4l,  7 

BiiOTHEl^HOUSK,  brAiH-dUhAise,  ^  **  ^"" 

dy-liouse. 
Brother,  br&TH-&r,  *.  98.  One  bom  of  the  same 
father  or  mother  ;  any  one  closelv  united  ;  any  one  re- 
sembling another  in  manner,  form,  or  profession; 
Brother  is  used  in  theological  language,  fox  man  in  ge- 
neral. 

Brotherhood,  br&TH-&r-hid,  *.   The  state  or 

quality  of  being  a  brother ;  an  assodatlon  of  men  foi 

any  purpose,  a  fraternity  ;  a  class  of  men  of  the  same 

kind. 
Brotherly,   brfixHiir-l^,  a(^.    Natural  to  bro- 

t!iers,  such  as  becomes  or  beseems  a  brother. 
Brought,  brawt,  393.    Part.  pass,  of  Bring. 
Baow,    brAu,   s.    The  arch  of  hair  over  the   eye ; 

forehead  ;  the  general  air  of  the  countenance ;  the  edge 

of  any  high  place. 

To  Browbeat,  brii-bd-te,  v.  a.    To  depress  with 

stern  kxjks. 
Browbound,  bruu-boiiid,  ac^.    Crowned. 
BaOWSicK,  broi'i-sik,  adj.    Dejected. 
Brown,  broun,  adj.    The  name  of  a  colour. 
Brownbii.L,  brouii-bll,  s.    The  ancient  weapon  of 

the  Fiyhsh  foot. 
i'aowNNESS,  brAuii-nfe,  t.     A  brown  colour. 
Brow.nstudY,  broin-stfidid^,  s.    Gloomy  mediu- 

tions. 
To    BuOWSE,  brAuze,   v.   a.     To  eat  branches  or 

shrubs. 
To  BiiuiSE,  brAAze,  v,  a.  343.'    To  crusher  man- 
gle with  a  heavy  blow. 
Bruise,   brAAze,   *.    A  hurt  with   something  blunl 

a'ul  l;oavy. 
BauiSl.WORT,  brAAze-wr&rt,  s.    Comfrey. 
Bruit,  brAAt,  s.  343.    Rumour,  noise,  report. 
Brumal,  brAA-miM,  adj.    Belonging  to  the  winter. 
Brunktt,    brAA-niit^  s.    A  woman  with   a  brown 

comiilexioii. 
Brunt,  l)r&nt,  s.    Shock,  violence,  blow,  stroke. 
Brush,   br&sh,   s.    An   instrument  for  rubbing  ;   a 

rude  assault,  a  shock. 
To  Brush,  brfish,  v.  a.    To  sweep  or  rub  with  a 

br-.ish  ;  to  strike  with  quickness ;  to  paint  with  a  brush. 
To  Brush,  brfish,   v.  n.    To  move  with  haste;  tc 

fly  over,  to  skim  lightly. 
BruSHER,  br&sli-ur,  s.    He  that  uses  a  brush 
Brushwood,  br&sh-wid,  *.   Rough,  shrubby  thicJt- 

et-s. 
Brushy,   brush-ti    adj.     Rough  or  shaggy,  ilke  a 
brush. 


BUG  BUL 
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To  Brl'STLE,  brSsisl,  v.  n.  472.   To  crackle. 

Brutal,  br&5-tAl,  adj.  343.  That  which  belongs 
to  a  brute;  savage,  cruel,  inhuman. 

BnirrAUTY,  br5&-til-ti-tt^,  s.  Savagencss,  chur- 
lishness. 

To  BBtfTAI.IZE,  br55iti-lize,  v.  tu  To  grow  bru- 
tal or  savage. 

Brutally,  br65-till-l(i,  adv.  Churlishly,  inhu- 
manly. 

BrITTE,  br65t,  adj.  S39.  Senseless,  unconscious  ; 
savage,  irrational;  rough,  ferocious. 

Brute,  br55t,  s.     a  creature  without  reason. 

BruteNESS,  br65tin^s,  s.    Brutality. 

To  BRUnry,  br65-t^f  1,  v.  a.  To  make  a  man  a 
brute. 

Brutish,  br55-tlsh,  adj.  Bestial,  resembling  a 
beast;  rough,  savage,  ferocious;  gross,  carnal;  igno- 
rant, untaught. 

BritiSHLY,  br55-tish-le,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
brute. 

BruTISHNESS,  br65-tlsh-n^s,  s.  Brutahty,  savage- 
ncss. 

Bryony,  bri-6-ne,  s.    A  pbnt. 

Bub,  b&b,  S.    strong  malt  liquor.     A  low  word. 

Bubble,  b&b-bl,  s.  405.  A  small  bladder  of  water ; 
any  thing  which  wants  solidity  and  firmness  ;  a  cheat, 
a  false  show ;  the  person  cheated. 

To  Bubble,  b&b^bl,  v.  n.  To  rise  in  bubbles  ;  to 
run  with  a  gentle  noise. 

To  Bubble,  b&b^bl,  v.  a.    To  cheat. 

Bubbler,  b&biblir,  $.  405.    A  cheat. 

BUBBY,  b&b-bi,  s.  A  woman's  breast.  A  low 
word. 

Bubo,  bi-bi,  s.  The  groin  from  the  bending  of  the 
thigh  to  the  scrotum  :  ali  tumours  in  that  part  are  call- 
ed Buboes. 

Bubonocele,  b&-b5niA-s^le,  s.     A  rupture,  in 

which  some  part  of  the  intestines  breaks  down  into  the 

groin See  Hydrocele. 

BUCANIERS,  bfik-^n^rz,'  s.    A  cant  word  for  the 

privateers,  or  pirates,  of  America. 
Buck,  b&k,  s.    The  liquor   in   which   clothes    arc 

washed ;  the  clothes  washed  in  the  liquor. 
Buck,   b&k,   *.    The  male  of  the  fallow  deer,  the 

male  of  rabbits  and  other  animals. 
To  Buck,  b&k,  v.  a.    To  wash  clothes. 
To   Buck,  bik,  v.   n.    To  copulate  as  bucks  and 

does. 
BuCKBASKET,    btlk-bJs-k^t,    *.      The   basket    in 

which  clothes  are  carried  to  the  wash. 
BuCKBEAN,  b&kibdne,  s.     A  plant,  a  sort  of  trefoil. 
Bucket,    b&kiklt,    s.    99.     The   vessel   in    which 

water  is  drawn  out  of  a  well ;  the  vessel  in  which  water 

is  carried,  particularly  to  quench  a  fire. 
Buckle,   b&k-kl,  *.  405.     a  link  of  metal,  with  a 

a  tongue  or  catch  made  to  fasten  one  thing  to  another ; 

the  state  of  the  hair  crisped  and  curled. 
To  Buckle,  b&kikl,  v.  a.    To  fasten  with  a  buc- 
kle ;  to  confine. 
To    Buckle,    b&k^kl,   v.    n.     To  bend,    to  bow; 

To  buckle  to,  to  apply  to;  To  buckle  with,  to  engage 

with. 
Buckler,  b&kilir,  s.    A  shield. 
Bcckmast,  b&kimist,  *.    The  fruit  or  mast  of  the 

beech  tree. 
Buckram,   b&kir&m,    *.    a  sort   of  strong   linen 

cloth,  stiffened  with  gum. 
Buckshorn-plaivtain,  b&ksihSrn-pllnidn,   s. 

A  plant. 

Buckthorn,  b&ki<A5rn,  s.    A  tree. 

BuCOLICK,  bfj-kSlilk,  t.    A  pastoral. 

5:5"  From  the  tendency  we  have  to  remove  the  accent 
to  the  beginning  of  such  Latin  words  as  we  Anglicize  by 
dropping  the  last  syllable,  we  sometimes  hear  this  word 
improperly  accented  on  the  first  syllable.— See  Academy. 
The  authorities  for  the  accent  on  the  second  svllable  arc. 


Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry, 

Dr.  Kenrick,  Bailey,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Entiek;  Buchansui 

st;iiids  alone  for  the  accent  on  the  first. 

Bun,  b&d,  s.    The  first  shoot  of  a  plant ;  a  gerau 

To  Bud,  bfid,  r.  n.  To  put  forth  young  shoots,  ot 
germs  ;  to  be  in  (h'j  bloom. 

To  Bud,  bid,  v.  a.    To  innoculate. 

To  Budge,  b&dje,  t*.  n.    To  stir. 

Budge,  biidje,  adj.    stiff,  formal. 

BuDGEH,  biid-jlV,  s.     One  that  stirs. 

Budget,  bud-jot,  s.  A  bag,  such  as  may  be  easily 
can-ied  ;  a  storr,  or  stock. 

Buff,  b&f,  s.  Leather  prejiared  from  the  skin  of 
the  buffalo,  used  for  waist  belli,  pouches,  &c.  ;  a  mi- 
litary coat. 

To  Buff,  baf,  v.  a.    To  strike.      A  low  word. 

Buffalo,  b&f-fl-lo,  s.  a  kind  of  wild  bull  ot 
cow. 

Buffet,  btif-fit,  5.  99.   a  blow  with  the  fist. 

Buffet,  bif-fet,'  s.    a  kind  of  cupboard. 

To  Buffet,  bufiflt,  v.  a.  99.    To  box,  to  beau 

To  Buffet,  b&f-fit,  ».  n.  To  play  a  boxing 
match. 

Buffeter,  b&fiflt-tar,  $.    A  boxer. 

Buffle,  b&f^fl,  s.  405.    The  same  with  BulTalo. 

Buffleheaded,  bSf^ll-h^di^d,  adj.    Dull,  stupid. 

Buffoon,  b&f-f56n,'*.  a  man  whose  profession 
is  to  make  sport  by  low  Jests  and  antick  postures,  a 
jack-puilding ;  a  man  that  practises  indecent  raillery. 

Buffoonery,  b&f-f65n-Qr-: 


re,  i. 

low  jests,  scurrile  mirtli. 

s.    A  stinking  insect,  bred  in  old  hous&. 


A  bunting  horn. 


The  practice  ot 

a  buffoon ;  " 
Bug,  b5rr, 

hold  stuff. 
Bugbear,  b&gibare,  s.    A  frightful  object,  a  faUe 

terror. 
Bugginess,  b&gigd-nds,  s.    The  state  of  being  in 

fected  with  bugs. 

Buggy,  b&gigt*,  a<y.  283.    Abounding  with  bugs. 

Bugle,  hh-gl,  405.  7 

Buglehorn,  bi-gl-hurn/    y 

Bugle,  bi-gl,  *.     a  shining  bead  of  black  glass. 

Bugle,  bi-gl,  *.    a  pbnt. 

BuglOSS,  bi-glSs,  s.    The  herb  ox-tongue. 

To  Build,  blld,  v.  a.  341.  To  make  a  fabrick,  or 
an  edifice ;  to  raise  any  thing  on  a  support  or  founda- 
tion. 

To  Build,  blld,  v.  n.    To  depend  on,  to  rest  on. 
Builder,  blld-ur,  s.  9'S.    He  tliat  builds,  an  archi- 
tect. 
BuiLDLNG,  bildilng,  i.  410.    A  fabrick,  an  edifice. 
Built,  bllt,  *.    The  form,  the  structure. 
BUI.B,  b&Ib,  s.     A  round  body,  or  root. 

Bulbaceous,  b&l-bai-sh&s,  adj.  ITie  same  with 
Bulbous. 

Bulbous,  b&Ub&s,  adj.  314.    Containing  bulbs. 

To  Bulge,  bftlje,  v.  n.  To  take  in  water,  to  foun- 
der; to  jut  out. 

Bulk,  hh.\k,  s.  Magnitude,  size,  quantity ;  the 
gross,  the  majority ;  main  fabrick. 

Bulk,  bulk,  s.    a  part  of  a  building  jutting  out. 

Bulkhead,  b61k-h^d,'  s.  A  partition  made  across 
a  ship  with  boards. 

BuLKINESS,  bMik^-n^3,  3.  Greatness  of  stature  ot 
size. 

Bulky,  b51-k^,  adj.    Of  great  siie  or  suture. 

Bull,   bul,  s.    173.    The  male  of  black  cattle:  in 
the  scriptural  sense,  an  enemy  powerful  and  violent 
one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiack;  a  letter  pub- 
lished by  the  Pope ;  a  blunder. 

Bulls AITING,  buUbi-tIng,  t.  The  sport  of  bait- 
ing bulls  with  dogs. 

Bull-beggar,  bul-b%-&r,  *.  Something  terrihls 
to  frighten  children  wiih. 
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BUN 


BUR 


«;s*  559.  File  73,  far  77,  fill  83,  flit  81— m^  93,  axht  95— pinea05  pin  107— n6  162,  m6ve  164. 
BiJLL-DOG,  bul-dSg,  s.    A  dog  of  a  particular  form,  I  BuNN,  b6n,  s.    A  kind  of  sweet  bread. 


remarkable  for  his  courage. 

Bull-head,   bul-h^d,  s. 

name  of  a  fish. 
BULI^WEED,  b&l-W^^d.  X. 

Bull-wort,  bul-wCirt,  s. 

BuLLACE,  bul-lls,  s.  99.    A  wild  sour  plum. 

Bullet,  bul-iit,  s.  99.     A  round  ball  of  metal. 


Bu>.'T,  b&iit,  *.    A  swelling  part ;  an  increasing  ea- 

A  stupid    fellow,    thrj     vityj  the  bag  of  a  sail,  formed  to  contain  more  wind. 

I  BUKTEH,  bfin-tfir,  s.  98.     Any  low  vulgar  woman, 

Knapweed  ;  Buj^t-j^-g,  bfmitlng,  s.    The  naure  of  a  bird. 

Bishops-weed.  ;  Buoy,    buo^,    j.  346.     A  piece  of  cork  or  wood 

floating,  tied  to  a  weight. 

To  Buoy,  buo^,  v.  a.    To  keep  aiioat. 


Bullion,   biiliyin,  s.  113.     Gold  or  silver  in  the ,  BuoYANCY,   buodiSn-s^,  s.     The  quality  of  float- 

Buoyant,  buoeiJnt,  adj.    Which  will  not  sink. 
Bur,  b&r,  s.     A  rough  head  of  a  plant 
Burbot,  bfijibit,  s.  1 66.    A  fish  full  of  prickles. 
BURDELAIS,  b&i-d^la/  3.    A  sort  of  grape. 
Burden,  b&r-dn,  s.  103.    A  load ;  something  griev. 

ous ;  a  birth ;  tlie  verse  repeated  in  a  song. 
To  Burden,  bir-dn,  v.  a.    To  load,  to  encumber. 
BuRDENER,   bii-dn-ir,  s.    98     A  loader,  an  op- 

pressor. 
BuRDENOUS,  b&ridn-&s,  adj.    Grievous,  oppressive; 

useless. 
Burdensome,  b&l--dn-sJim,  adj.     Grievous,  trou- 


lump  unwrought. 
BULLITION,  bal-llsh-fin,  s.   177.     The  act  or  state 

of  boiling. 
Bullock,  bul-l&k,  s.   166.    A  young  bull. 
Bully,   buWd,   s.     A  noisy,  blustering,  (juarrelling 

fellow. 
Bulrush,  bfiUr&sh,  s.    A  large  rush. 
Bulwark,  bul-wirk,  s.     A  fortification,  a  citadel; 

security. 
Bum,    b&m,    s.     The   part  on  which  we   sit ;  it  is 

useri  in  composition,  for  any  tiling  mean  or  low,  as 

bum-bailiff. 
BuMBAIUFF,  bSm-baillf,  s.    A  bailifl'of  the  mean- 
est kind,  one  that  is  employed  in  arrests. 
Bumbaru,  b&m-bird,  *. — See  Bombard. 


blesome. 

Bi^'BlsT,^&r-brt,''s."'"  A "cUthTIde'of  patches,!  Bu^DENSOJlENESS,  b&ridn-s&m-nSs,  s.    Weight, 
.  ,        ,  ^     ,        -^^      „     .     ,        J    •     '     uneasmess. 

patchwork;  more  properly  wntten  iJomoaii,  as  neriv-  -^  i  j.  'j»i  c        rt     i 

ed  by  Mr.  Stevens  from  Bombyclnm,  made  of  silk.        I  -BURDOCK,  bOr-dOk,  S bee  Uock. 

Bump,  bfimp,  s.    A  swelling,  a  protuberance.  BUREAU,  bh-rbf  s.     A  chest  of  drawers. 

To  Bump,  b&mp,  v.  a.    To  make  a  loud  noise — See  BuRG,  b&rg,  s. — See  Burrow. 

Bomb.  Burgage,  b&rigadje,  s.  90.    A  tenure  proper  tc 

Bumper,  binilip&r,  s.  98.     a  cup  filled.  cities  and  towns. 

65-  There  is  a  plausible  derivation  of  this  word  from'  BuRGAMOT,  b6r-g^m5t,'  3.    A  species  of  pear. 

Che  P'rench  Bofi  PfTf,  which,  say  the  anti-clerical  criticsJ -p  ^     Viror^r^^-n-r     Uf,,-' ^.-A  ■^Ht    -      a 

^•as  the  toast  which  the  Monks  gave  to  the  Pope  in  a  full  I  l^UI^<iANET,    or    BURGONET,    bftr-gd-ndt,  j.    A 

glass.     The  farther  a  derivation  is  traced,  the  better  it  is        kind  of  helmet. 

liked  by  the  common  crowd  of  critics ;  but  Mr.  Elpliin- 1  BuRGEOIS,    bur-joice'   s.    A  citizen,  a  burgess  ;  a 

ston,  who  saw  farther  into  English  and  French  etyinolo- '     tvpe  of  a  particular  size. 

gy  than  any  author  I  have  met  with,  contents  himso'fj -i^.Vp^p.-    ),,',,./;i5    , 

with  deriving  tliis  word  from  the  worii  Bump,  which,         MiL.Ri'JiSS,  uui-jcs.,  s 

a  verb,   signifies  the  action  of  some  hea\'y  body  that 

makes  a  dense  noise,  and,  as  a  noim,  implies  the  general 

effect  of  such  an  action  on  the  animal  frame,  which  is  a 

protuberance  or  swellin";  and  the  swelling  out  of  the 

liquor  when  a  glais  is  fuD,  seems  the  natural  oiTsiinng  of 

the  substantive  Bump. 

Dr.  Ash,  whose  etymological  knowledgeseems  very  ex- 
tensive, gives  this  word  the  same  derivation,  but  tells  us 
that  the  word  BumpHn  is  of  unci.i  tain  etjmology  ;  a  lit^ 
tie  attention,  however,  would,  I  think,  have  led  him  to 
the  same  origin  of  this  word  as  the  former  ;  for  ttie  hea- 
vy and  protuberant  form  of  the  rusticks,  to  whom  thi» 
word  is  generally  applied,  might  very  naturally  generato 
the  appellation. 
Bumpkin,  bSm-kln,  s.    An  awkward  licavy  rustick. 

See  Bumper. 
Bumpkinly,  biuiiikin-ld,  adj.    Having  the  maa- 

ner  or  appearance  of  a  clown. 
Bunch,  binsh,   s.  S52.     a  hard  lump,  a  knob;  a 

cluster;  a  number  of  things  tied  together;  anything 

bound  into  a  knot. 
BUNCHBACKED,  binshibJkt,  adj.    Having  bunchef 

on  the  back. 
Bunchy,  bSn^shi,  adj.    Growing  into  bunche*. 


A  citizen,  a  freeman  of  e  ci- 
ty ;  a  representative  of  a  town  corporate. 

Burgh,  birg,  s.  392.  A  corporate  town  or  bo- 
rough. 

Burgher,  bfirig&r,  $.  One  who  has  a  right  tc 
certain  privileges  in  this  or  that  place. 

BuhghERSHIP,  bCu-g&r-ship,  s.  The  privilege  of 
a  burgher. 

Burglary,  bir-gl4-r^,  s.  Robbing  a  house  b) 
night,  or  breaking  in  with  intent  to  rob. 

Burgomaster,  b&rig6-mSs-t&r,  $.  One  employ- 
ed in  the  government  of  a  city. 

Burial,  b^r-re-Al,  s.  178.  The  act  of  burying, 
sepulture,  interment ;  the  act  of  placing  any  thing  mi- 
der  eartli;  the  cluirch-eerviee  for  funerals. 

BuRIER,  b5rird-&r,  i.    He  that  buries. 

BORINE,  bJi-rIn,  s.      A  graving  tool. 

BuRLACE,  b&rilase,  j.      A  sort  of  grape. 

To  Burl,  bfirl,  ik  «.    To  dress  cloth  as  ftillers  da 

Burlesque,  bir-l&k,'  adj.  415.  Jocular,  tending 
to  raise  laughter. 

Burlesque,  b&r-l&k/  s.    Ludicrous  language. 


Bundle,   bftn-di,   *.  405.     A  number  of  tilings  To  BunLESQUE,  b&r-l5sk/  t^.  «.     To  turn  to  ridi 

bound  together;  any  thing  rolled  up  cylindricallj .  cule. 

To  Bundle,  b&n-dl,  v.  a.    To  tie  in  a  bund'e. 
Bung,  bfing,  «.     A  stopper  for  a  barrel. 
To  Bung,  b&ng,  v.  a.    To  stop  up. 
BuxgHOLE,  bing-hAle,  s.    The  liole  at  whicn  the 

barrel  is  filled. 
To  Bungle,  b&ngigl,  v.  n.  405.    To  perform 

clumsily. 

To  Bungle,  bZmgigl,  v.  a.  To  botch,  to  manage 
clumsily. 

Bungle,  bingigl,  j.    a  botch,  an  awkwardnesa.  ' 

Bungler,  b&ngigl&r,  t.    A  bad  workman. 

Bunglingly,  b&ngigling-l^,  adv.  Clumsily,  awk- 
wardly. 


Burliness,  b&r-14-n5s,  s.  Bulk,  bluster. 

Burly,  b&r-l(i,  ac0.     Big  o(  stature. 

To  Burn,  bfirn,  v.  c.  To  consume  with  fire,  to 
wound  with  fire. 

To  Burn,  b&rn,  v.  n.  To  be  on  fire ;  to  be  in- 
flamed with  passion ;  to  act  as  fire. 

Burn,  l)ftrn,  s.    A  hurt  caused  by  fire. 

Burner,  b&r-nJir,  s.  A  person  that  buma  any 
thing. 

Burnet,  bflrinlt,  s.  99.    A  plant. 

Burning,  b&r-nlng,  s.  410.  state  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

Burning-glass,  bftriiiliig-gl2.s,  t.  A  glass  which 


BUS 


BUY 
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^"r'eli'^'tb^cir°fonr"° '"*°  "^ ''^"''''' °°'"^^^  BUSYBODY,    blzizd-b5d-d5,   s.    A  vain,    meddling, 

UT,  bfit,  conj.  Except ;  yet,  nevertheless  ;  the  pat. 
tide  which  introduces  the  minor  of  a  syllogism,  now: 
only,  nothing  more  than;  than;  not  otherwise  than  • 
by  no  other  means  tlum ;  if  it  were  not  for  this  ;  how^ 
over,  howbeit  j  otherwise  than ;  even,  not  longer  ago 
than  J  yet  it  may  be  objected ;  but  for,  had  not  thii 
been. 


j  BuT-END,  b&tifind,'  s.    The  blunt  end  of  any  thing. 

Butcher,  buti-tshflr,  $.  1 75.  One  that  kilU  ani- 
mals to  sell  their  flesh ;  one  that  is  delighted  with  blood. 

To  Butcher,  but-tsh&r,  v.  a.    To  kill,  to  murder. 

HUTCHKRLINESS,  but-tsh&r-li-n^s,  s.  a  butcher- 
ly manner. 

Butcherly,  but-tsh&r-l^,  adj.   Bloody,  barbarous. 


To  BuRXISH,  b&i-iilsh,  V.  a.    To  polish. 

To  BuaNlSH,  b&rinish,  v.  n.    To  grow  bright  or 

glossy. 
Burnisher,  bfij-nish-lir,  *.    The  person  that  bur- 
nishes or  polishes ;  the  tool  with  which  bookbinders 

give  a  gloss  to  the  leaves  of  books ;  it  is  commonlv  a 

dog's  tooth  set  in  a  stick. 
Burnt,  b&rnt.    Part.  pass,  of  Burn. 
Burr,  bfir,  *.    The  lobe  or  lap  of  the  ear. 
BuRREL,  bfijirll,  ».  99.     A  sort  of  pear. 
Burrow,  bir-r6,  s.    a  corporate  town,  that  is,  not 

a  city,  but  such  as  sends  burgesses  to  the  parliament; 

a  place  fenced  or  fortified ;   the  holes  made  in  the 

ground  by  conies. 
To  Burrow,   bfu-irA,    t;.  n.     To  mine  as  conies  or   KuTCHERY,    but-tshur-rt^,    s.      The    trade    of    a 

rabbits.  butcher;  murder,  cruelty;  the  place  where  blood  is 

Bursar,  bir-siir,   *.  88.    The  treasurer  of  a  col-      shed. 

lege.  Butler,  b&ti-lur,  s.  98.    a  sen-ant  employed  in  ftir- 

Burse,  birse,   s.     An  exchange  where  merchants      "ishing  the  table  with  wine  and  other  liquors. 

meet.  !  BuTiMENT,    but-m^nt,   s.    That  part  of  the  arch 

To  Burst,  b5rst,  ».  n.    To  break,  or  fly  open  ;  to      which  joins  it  to  the  upright  pier. 

fly  asunder ;  to  break  away,  to  spring ;  to  come  sudden-   BuTT,  b&t,    s.    The  place  on  which  the  mark  to  be 

ly ;  to  begin  an  action  violently.  shot  at  is  placed ;  the  point  at  whieli  the  endeavour  ia 

To  Burst,   birst,    v.   a.    To    break   suddenly,   to      directed;  a  man  upon  whom  the  company  break  their 

make  a  quick  and  violent  disi-uption.  jests. 

Burst,  burst,  «.     A  sudden  disruption.  BuTT,    but,    s     A  vessel,   a  barrel   containing  one 

Burst    b&rst  7  hundred  and  twenty-six  gallons  of  wine. 

BUBSTEN    btu-istn,    \  P"*^-  "'^J'  '*'^^'  ^"■^"    ^'^  T°  ^"™'  "^^V  ,*'■  "■    '^°  ^^'^^  *'*  '*"'  '"'^• 
eased  with  a  hernia  or  rupture.  Bui'TER,    b&titOr,   i.  98.     An  unctuous  substance 

BuRSTENNESe,  b&rstnin^s,  s.     A  rupture.  l"es  from  thfwh^Jv!      "^'""  "^  "'"'^  ""  ''"'  "^  '°''^ 

BUBSTWORT,   b?u-stiw£irt,   s.     A  herb  good  againBt   To  BUTTER,  biitit&r,  t,.  a.    To  smear  or  oil  with 

ruptures.  butter ;  to  inereaje  the  stakes  every  throw. 

BUBT,  b&rt,  4.     A  flat  fish  of  the  turbot  kind.  BuTTKB-BUMJP,  b&t^t&r-b&mp,  «.    A  fowl,  tlie  bit- 

BURTHEN,  bfiriTHii,  i.  468 See  Burden.  tern. 

2'o  Bury,  hh'-x^,  v.  a.  178.    To  inter,  to  put  in-  BuTTEBBUR,  b&tit&r-b&r,  s.    A  plant. 

to  a  grave ;  to  inter  with  rites  and  ceremonies ;  to  con-  BUTTEBFLOWEB,    b&t-tQr-fldi-ar,    s.      A    yellow 

eeal,  to  hide.  flo^ver  of  May. 

Bush,  bush,  s.  173.    A  thick  shrub  ;  a  bough  of  a  BuTTEBlfLY,  bQtit&j-^flL  *.     A  beautiful  insect. 

tree  fixed  up  at  a  door,  to  show  that  Uquors  are  soH  r>,,__.„„,„    i  ?.t'».^_    \ 

there  ^  •  h  .t  iiUTTEBIS,  b6t-tar-rls,  s.    An  instrument  of  steei 

Bushel,   bfishill,    s.  173.    A   measure  containing  ^^ed  in  paring  the  foot  of  a  horse.        ' 

^  Buttermilk,  bat-tor-milk, 


eight  gallons,  a  strike. 
BusHINESS,    bush-e-nes,    s.     The   quality  of  being 

bushy. 
BuSHJIENT,  busli-m6nt,  a.     A  thicket. 

Bushy,  bush^,  adj.    Thick,  full  of  small  branches} 

lull  of  bushes. 
BCSILESS,  blz-zd-l^s,  adj.   \  78.     At  leisure. 
Busily,  biziz^-lt^,  adv.    With  hurry,  actively. 


The  whey  that  is 

separated  from  the  cream  when  butter  is  made. 
FUTTERPBINT,  b&ti-t&T- print,  s.    A  piece  of  carv- 

ed  wood,  used  to  mark  butter. 
BUTTEBTOOTH,  hh.\!-thx-thbth,  A.    The  great  broac 

foretooth. 
BUTTEKWOMAN,  b&t-t5j-wum-&n,    s.     A  woman 

that  sells  butter. 
BuTTEHWORT,  b6t-t6r-wfirt,  3.    A  plant,  eanicle. 


Business,  b!zin&,  4.  178.    Employment.  multipU- :  Butterv,  bfititir-r^,  a^/.    Having  the  appearance 
city  of  afiairs ;  an  afiair ;  the  subject  of  action  ;  serious  \     or  qualities  of  butter  o  rr 

engagement;  right  of  action;  a  matter  of  tiucbtion;  To  :  i>„'       .,     \t.^i.ji    '  i  „, 

,i„  „°„v  K„=!„o°   »„i,;ii  ,„  .i„-.., ?.,!-;.„  I  oUTTERY,  buti'tur-re,  i.    The  room  where  pro vi. 


do  one's  business,  to  kill,  to  destroy,  or  ruin  him. 


Busk,  b&sk,  s. 

worn  by  women  to 


sious  are  laid  up. 


To   dress,   to 


A  piece  of  steel,    or  whalebone,  U/'""'*  ""'• '^'","P-,, 

worn  by  women  to  strengthen  their  stays.  'BUTTOCK,   buUtUk,   s.  166.     The  rump,  the  part 

Buskin,  bis^kln,  «.    a  kind  of  half  boot,  a  shoe  J'^^''  ""^  f 'i* , 

whichcomes  to  the  raid-leg;  a  kmd  of  high  shoe  worn   BUTTON,  but--tn,  5.   103.170.     Any  knob  or  ball  ; 

by  the  ancient  actors  of  tragedy. 
BusKiNED,  bis-klnd,   adj.  359. 

kins. 
BUSKY,  b&si-k^,  adj.    Woody. 
Buss,  bCis,  s.    A  kiss,  a  salute  with  hps  ;  a  boat  for 

fishing. 
To  Buss,  b&s,  v.  a.    To  kiss.    A  low  word. 
Bust,  bust,  «.    a  statue  representing  a  man  to  his 

breast. 
Bustard,  b5s'turd,  s.  88.    a  wild  turkej. 
To  Bustle,  bus-sl,  v.  n.  472.    To  be  busy,  to  stir. 
Bustle,  bis^sl,  s.    a  tumult,  a  hurry. 
Bustler,  bfts^lur,  t.  98.     An  active  stirring  man. 
Busy,   biz-z^,   adj.  178.    Employed  with  earnest- 
ness ;  bustling,  active,  meddling. 
Tit  Busy,  biz-z^,  v.  a.    To  employ,  to  engages. 


the  bud  of  a  plant. 
Dressed  in  biis-   ^''^    BuiTON,    b&tUn,   v.   a.    405. 
j     clothe ;  to  fasten  with  buttons. 

Buttonhole,  b&t-tn-h61e,  i.  The  loop  in  which 
the  button  of  the  clotlies  is  caught. 

Buttress,  b&titris,  «.  99.  A  prop,  a  wall  buUttc 
support  another ;  a  prop,  a  support. 

To  Buttress,  b&t-tris,  v.  a.   To  prop. 

Buxom,  b&k-s&m,  adj.  156.  Obedient,  obsequi- 
ous; gay,  lively,  brisk  ;  wanton,  jolly. 

BuxojviLY,  bCtk-stun-le,  adv.  Wantonly,  amorous- 
ly- 

B  UXOMNESS,  bEik-sfijn-n&,  t.  Wantonness,  amor< 
ousness. 

/'o  Buy,  bl,  v.  a.  To  purcnase,  to  acquire  by  pav- 
ing a  price ;  to  manage  by  money.  , 

To  Buy,  bi,  v,  n.    To  treat  about  a  purchase. 


CAB 


CAD 


559.  File  73,  iar  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— m6  93,  mh  9^— pina  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  move  1G4, 


BCTYER,  bi-ur,  s.     He  that  buys,  a  purchaser. 

To  Buzz,   hhz,   V.  71.    To  hum,  to  make  a  noise 

like  bees ;  to  whisper,  to  prate. 
Buzzard,  b&z-zard,  s.  88.    A  degenerate  or  mean 

gpecies  of  hawk ;  a  blockhead,  a  dunce. 
Buzzer,  bfiz-z&r,  s.  98.    A  secret  whisperer. 

By,    ■)    1  A     f   prep.    It   notes   the  agent ;  it  notes 

the  Instrument ;  it  notes  the  cause;  It  notes  the  means 
by  which  nny  thing  is  performed ;  at,  or  in,  noting 
place;  it  notes  the  sum  of  the  ditl'crence  l)etween  two 
things  compared ;  not  later  than,  noting  time;  Ijeside, 
noting  passage ;  near  to,  in  presence,  notmg  proximity  ; 
before  Himself,  it  notes  the  absence  of  all  others;  it'is 
the  solemn  form  of  swearing;  at  hand  ;  it  is  used  an 
forms  of  obtesting,  by  proxv  of,  noting  substitution. 
jj^  The  general  sound  of  this  word  is  hke  the  verb  to 
M/y ;   but  we  not  unfrequently  hear  it  pronounced  like 
the  verb  to  be.     This  latter  sound,  howe\  er,  is  only  to- 
lerable in  colloquial  pronunciation,  and  then  only  when 
used  as  a  preposition ;  as  when  we  say.  Do  you  travel  by 
land  or  by  water  ?    Thus  in  reading  these  lines  of  Pope ; 
"  tiy  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charpe, 
"  Tney  stop  the  chariot.  End  they  board  the  barge." 

Here  we  ought  to  give  the  word  by  the  sound  of  the 

verb  to  buy  ;  so  that  pronouncing  tnis  word  like  be,  is. 

If  the  word  will  be  pardoned  me,  a  coUoqulalism. 

By,  bl,  adv.  Near,  at  a  small  distance ;  beside,  pas- 
sing; In  presence. 

By  and  by,  bi-ind-bl/  adv.    In  a  short  time. 

By,  bl,  t.  Something  not  the  direct  and  immediate 
object  of  rcg.ard,  as  by  tlie  by. 

By-concernment,  bl-k6n-s5rnim^nt,  s.  Kot 
the  main  business. 

By-end,  bl^^nd/  s.  Private  interest,  secret  advan- 
tage. 

By-gone,  bl-giii,'  ac{j.    Past. 

By-law,   bUliw^  s.     By-laws  are  orders   made   for 

the  good  of  those  that  make  them,  farther  than  tlie 

public  law  binds. 
By-NAJIE,  bl-nime^  s.     A  nick. name. 
By-path,  bi-pl</i,'  s.    a  private  or  obscure  path. 
BY-RESPECT,  bUr^-spJkt,'  s.     Private  end  or  view. 
BY-ROOM,  bl-r55iii,'  s.     A  private  room  within. 
By-speech,  bl-spt*^tsh/  *.     An  incidental  or  casual 

speech. 
By-STANDER,   bi-stdnidir,    *.     A   looker   on,  one 

unconcerned. 
By-STBEET,  bl-str^^t,'  s.     An  obscure  street. 
By-view,  bi-v6,'  s.    Private  self-interested  purpose. 
By-WALK,  bKwawk,'  s.    Private  walk,  not  the  main 

road. 
By-WAY,  bi-wa,'  *.     A  private  and  obscure  way. 
BY-WEST,  b^-w5st,'  ailj.    Westward,  to  the  west  of. 
BY-WORD,  bliw&rd,'  i.    A  saying,  a  proverb  ;  a  term 

of  reproach. 


'^adj. 


Something 


c. 


V/AB,  kib,  S.     A  Hebrew  measure,  containing  a- 

bout  three  pints  English. 
Cabal,  ki-bll,'  *.    The  secret  science  of  the  Hebrew 
rabbins;  a  body  of  men  united  in  some  close  design  ; 
intrigue. 

Ifjf  The  political  signification  of  this  word  owes  its 
orignial  to  the  five  Cabnict  Ministers  in  (;harle8  tlie  Se- 
cond's reign;  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington, 
and  Lauderdale :  this  Junto  were  known  by  the  name  of 
tlie  Cabul;  a  word  which  the  initial  letters  of  their  iiaine.^ 
happened  to  compose. 

To  Cabal,  ki-bil,'  v.  n.    To  form  cloee  intrigues. 
Cabalist,  kJb-i-llst,  ».    One  skiUed  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hebrews 


Cabalistical,  kAb-ll-lls-td-kil, 
Cabalistick,  kib-M-Us-tlk, 

that  has  an  occult  meaning. 
Caballer,  k^bikl-l&r,  s.    He  that  engages  in  cJoss 

designs,  an  intriguer. 

Cabbage,  kibi-bldje,  s.  90.    A  plant. 

To  Cabbage,  kib-b!dje,  v.  a.  To  steal  in  cutting 
clothes. 

Cabbage-tree,  ki\b-b!dje-tr^(^,  s.  A  species  oJ 
palm -tree. 

Cabbage-worm,  kib-b!dje-w5rm,  s.    An  insect. 

Cabin,  kilb-bin,  s.  A  small  room ;  a  small  cham- 
ber in  a  ship  ;  a  cottage,  or  small  house. 

To  Cabi.v,  k;\!)-bln,  v.  n.    To  live  in  a  cabin. 

To  Cabin,  kSb-bln,  v.  a.    To  confine  in  a  cabin. 

Cabined,  kib-blnd,  adj.  862.  Belonging  to  a  ca- 
bin. 

Cabinet,  kib-ln-5t,  s.  A  set  of  boxes  or  drawers 
for  curiosities  ;  any  place  in  which  things  of  value  are 
hidden;  a  private  room  in  which  consultations  are 
held. 

Cabinet-council,  kib-ln-5t-k5unisll,  s.  a  coub- 

cil  held  in  a  private  manner. 

Cabinet-maker,  kib-ln-et-ina-k5r,  s.    One  that 

makes  small  nice  work  in  wood. 
Cable,  kA-bl,  5.  405.    The  great  rope  of  a  ship  to 

which  the  anchor  is  fastened. 
Cachectical,  ki-k^k-ti-kil,  7      ,.     ,,    . 

CACHECTICK,ka-kaitlk,  K'^^'J-     "^^"'S"" 

ill  habit  of  body. 
Cachexy,  kJili-k'-k-si^  ■[.  517.    Such  a  distempera- 

ture  of  the  humours  as  hinders  nutrition,  and  weakens 

the  vital  and  animal  functions. 

5J^  Mr.  Sheridan  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  accents 
this  word  on  the  first  syllable  as  I  have  done ;  and  yet 
every  other  lexicographer,  who  has  the  word,  accents 
Anorexy,  Ataxy/,  and  Aiaraxy,  on  the  first  syllable,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Sheridan,  who  acccms  Anorexy,  and  Bailey  A- 
taxy,  on  the  penultimate.  Whence  this  variety  and  in- 
consistency should  arise,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Ot- 
thodoxy  and  Apoplexy  had  sulficiently  chalked  out  the 
analogy  of  accentuation  in  these  words.  The  termina- 
tions ill  axy  and  CTi/donot  fonn  a  species  of  words  which 
may  be  called  enelitical,  like  logy  and  graphy,  517,  but 
seem  to  be  exactly  under  the  predicament  of  those  Latin 
and  Greek  words,  which,  when  adopted  in.o  English  by 
dropping  their  last  syllable,  remove  the  accent  at  least 
two  syllables  higher — See  Academy. 
Cachinnation,   kik-kin-naish&n,  t.    353.     A 

loud  laughter. 
Cackerel,  klk-ar-ll,  s.  555.  99.    A  fish. 
To  Cackle,  k^k^kl,  v.  n,  405.    To  make  a  noiso 

as  a  goose ;  sometimes  it  is  use<l  for  the  noise  of  a  hen ; 

to  laugh,  to  giggle. 
Cackle,  klk-kl,  *.    The  voice  of  a  goose  or  fowl  ; 

figuratively,  to  giggle. 
CaCKLER,  kik-lSr,   j.  98.    A  fowl  that  cackles  ;  a 

tell-tale,  a  tattler. 
CACOCHYmCAL,  kik-kA-klmi^-kil,  "|^ 

Cacochymick,  kak-k<!^kiiniik,  353.  509.  j"^' 

Having  the  humours  corrupted. 
CaCOCHYMY,  kik-kA-k!m-mi,  t,    A  depravation 

of  the  humours  from  a  sound  state. 

{j:^  Johnson  and  Bailey  accent  this  word  Cacochym'y, 
Sheridan  and  Buchanan  Cacoch'ymy,  and  Dr.  Ash  Cat^a- 
chymy ;  and  this  last  accentuation  I  have  adopted  for 
rcxxons  given  under  the  word  Cachexy,  which  see. 
CAC0D.a;M0N,   klk-A-de-mJn,  *.     An  evil  spirit  ; 

the  Devil. — See  Princiiiles,  No.  502. 

Cacophony,  kJ-kif^o-ni,  s.  518.    A  bad  sound 

of  words. 

To  Cacuminate,  ki-kiiimi-nate,  v.  a.   To  make 

sharp  or  pyramidal. 
Cadaverous,  kii-dlvid-r&s,  adj.    Having  the  ai>. 

pearance  of  a  dead  carcass. 
Caddis,   kSd-dls,  s.    A  kind  of  tape  or  ribbon  ;  t 

kind  of  worm  or  grub. 
C'ade,  kade,  adj.    Tame,  soft,  as  a  cade  lamh. 
Cade,  kade,  s.    A  barrel. 


CAL 


CAL 


nir  167,  n{.t  163— t&be  171,  tib  .172,  bdll  173— *ll  299— poind  313—tJiin  46G— mis  469, 


Cadence,  kaM^nse,    7        ^  „  ,    .  , . 

Cadency,  kiM^n-s^,  5  »•    ^""'  '"^'^  °^  ^■"^"S' 

decline ;  the  fall  of  the  voice;  the  flow  of  verses,  or  pe- 
riods; the  tone  or  sound. 
Cadent,  ka-d^nt,  adj.     Falling  down. 
Cadet,  ki-d^t,'  s.    The  younger  brother  ;  the  young- 
est brother;  a  volunteer  in  tlie  army,  who  serves  in 

expectation  of  a  commission. 
Cadger,  k^dij&r,  s.    a  huckster. 

If5*  This  word  is  only  used  by  the  vulgar  in  London, 
■vlicre  it  is  not  applied  to  any  particular  profession  or  em- 
ployment, but  nearly  in  the  same  sense  as  Curmudgeun, 
md  is  corruptly  pronounced  as  if  written  Codger. 
Cadi,  ka-d^,  s.     A  magistrate  among  the  Turks. 
CaDILLACK,  kJ-diW3k,  ».     A  sort  of  pear. 
Caduceus,   ki-dWsh^-fis,   ».   505.     The  rod  or 

wand  with  which  Mercury  is  depicted. 
Caducity,  kd-di-sd-t^,  j.  511.    Tendency  to  fall ; 

frailty. 
CAESURA,    s^zftirl,    s.    479.   480.      A    figure   in 

poetry,  by  which  a  short  syllable  after  a  complete  foot 

IS  made  long  ;  a  pause  in  verse. 
Caftan,   klf-tSn,   $.     a  Persian   or  Turkisli  vest 

or  garment. 
Cag,  k4g,  (.     A  barrel  or  wooden  vessel,  containing 

four  or  five  gallons. 
Cage,   kaje,  j.     An  enclosure  of  twigs  or  wire,   in 

which  birds  are  kept ;  a  place  for  wild  beasts ;  a  prison 

for  pett)'  malefactors. 
To  Cage,  kaje,  p.  n.    To  enclose  In  a  cage. 
Caiman,  kAimin,  *.  88.    The  American  name  of 

a  crocodile. 
To  Cajole,  ki-jAle,'  v.  a.    To  flatter,  to  soothe. 
Cajolek,  ki-jci^l&r,  s.    A  flatterer,  a  wheedler. 
Cajolery,  ki-jAil&r-ri,  j.  555.    Flattery. 
CAITIFr,   ka-tif,   ji.     A  mean  villain,  a  desjiicable 

knave. 
Cake,  kake,  t.   A  kind  of  delicate  bread  ;  any  thing 

of  a  form  rather  flat  than  high. 
To  Cake,  kake,  v.  n.    To  harden  at  dough  in  the 

oven. 
Calabash,   k^m-bish,  «.    a   species   of  a   large 

gourd. 

Calabash  Tree,  kiUi-bish-trW,  s.    a  tree,  of 

which  the  shells  are  used  by  the  negroes  for  cups,  as 
also  for  instruments  of  musick. 

Calamanco,  k3.1-i-mlng-kA,  s.  a  kind  of  wool- 
len stuff. 

Calamine,  kil-i-mine,  $.  1 49.  A  kind  of  focsile 
bituminous  earth,  which  being  mixed  with  copper, 
changes  it  into  brass. 

CALAiliNT,  kSil-i-inlnt,  s.  The  name  of  a  plant, 
a  species  of  the  melissa  or  baum. 

Calamitous,  ki-Um^^tfis,  adj.  Miserable,  in- 
volved in  distress,  unhappy,  wretched. 

CaLAMITOUSNESS,  ki-limi<i-tfis-n5s,  t.  Misery, 
distress. 

CaLAMTTY,  kA-limi^-t^,  t.  Misfortune,  cause  of 
misery. 

Calamus,  kiUi-m&s,  s.  a  sort  of  reed  or  sweet- 
scented  wood,  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

Calash,  kA-lish/  «.  a  «maU  carnage  of  plea- 
sure. 

Calcarious,  kil-ka^r^&s,  adj.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  calx. 

Calceated,  kaiishd-a-t5d,  adj.  450.  Shod,  fitted 
with  shoes. 

CaLCEDONIUS,  kil-s^-diin^-is,  s.  A  kind  of  pre- 
cious stone. 

Calcination,  kJl-s^-naish&n,  s.  Such  a  manage- 
ment of  bodies  by  fire  as  renders  them  reducible  to 
powder ;  chymlcal  pulverization. 

Calcinatory,  kai-sinia.t&r-^,  t.  A  vessel  used 
la  calcination. 

JKy"  Mr.  Sheridan  accents  this  word  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble, and  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Perry  on  the  second.     I 

prefer  the  same  accent  as  on  the  verb  To  calcine,  51'. 


Stony,  gritty. 
The  stone  in  the  blad- 
A  pot,  a  boiler,  a 


To  Calcine,  kAl-slne,'  v.  a.    To  bum  in  the  fire 

to  a  calx  or  substance  easily  reduced  to  powder ;  to 
burn  up. 
To  Calcine,  kil-s!ne,'  v.  n.   To  become  a  calx  by 

heat. 

To  Calculate,  kilUki-late,  v.  a.    To  compute, 

to  reckon;  to  adjust,  to  project  for  anj  certain  end. 
Neuterly,  to  make  a  computation. 

Calculation,  k;M-k6-la-sh&n,  ».  a  practice  ai 
manner  of  reckoning,  the  art  of  numbering;  the  re- 
sult of  arithmetical  operation. 

Calculator,  kll-ki-la-tSr,  *.  521.  a  com- 
puter. 

CalculatorY,  kiUki-la-t&r-^,  adj.  512.  Be- 
longing to  calculation. 

CaLCULE,  kJl-kilf,  s.     Reckoning,  compute 

Calculose,  kil-k6-!ise,'  1 

Calculous,  kaUk6-l&s,    5  ""y- 

Calculus,  kil-ki-lus,  *. 

(ler. 
Caldron,  klwUdr&n,  t.  \66. 

kettle. 
CalefactiON,   kil-^fAkish5n,   s.      The  act  oj 

heating  any  thing ;  the  state  of  being  heated. 
Calefactht:,    kM-^-t'Akitlv,   adj.     That   %ihicb 

makes  any  thing  hot,  heating. 
Caij^FACTORY,  kil-^fik-*^-^,  ad/.    That  which 

heats. 
To  Calefy,  kiW-fi,  p.  n.  IBS.    To  grow  hot,  tc 

be  heated. 
Calendar,  kili^n-dfir,  t  88.    a  register  of  the 

year,  in  which  the  months,  and  stated  times,  are  mark 

ed,  as  festivals  and  holidays. 

To  Calender,  kili^n-dor,  v.  a.    To  dress  doth. 

Calender,  kAWn-d&r,  «.  98.  a  hot  press,  a 
press  in  which  clothiers  smooth  their  cloth. 

Calendehkr,  kAli^n-d&r-ftr,  s.  The  person  wlia 
calenders. 

Calends,  kili^ndz,  j.  The  first  day  of  the  month 
among  tlie  Romans. 

Calenture,  kAli^n-tshire,  s.  4G1  a  distemcei 
in  hot  climates,  wherein  they  imagine  the  sea  to  he 
green  fields. 

Calf,  kif,  s.  401.  78.  The  young  of  a  cow;  the 
thick,  plump,  bulbous  part  of  tlie  leg. 

Caliber,  kJl-^-b&r,  s.  The  bore,  the  diameter  of 
the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

B5-  Mr.  Sheridan  accents  this  word  on  the  second  syl- 
lable, and  gives  the  t  the  sound  of  double  e  like  the  Krcuch  • 

but  Johnson,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Buchanan,  Perry,  and  Eni 

tick,  consider  the  word  as  perfectly  anglicised,  and  place 

the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  as  I  have  done. 

CaLICF,  kil-is,  i.    A  cup,  a  chalice. 

CaUCO,  kil-d-kA,  i.  An  Indian  stuff  made  ol 
cotton. 

Calid,  kilild,  adj.    Hot,  burning. 

Caudity,  kA-lid-di-t^  i.  511.    Heat 

Cauf,      )  ,  ,,,,,. 

Caliph  I  ^"' "'  *•  ^  '^''•^  assumed  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mahomet  among  the  Saracens. 

CaliGATION,  kil-l^ga-sh&n,  *.  Darkness,  clou- 
diness. 

CaLIGINOUS,  kii-lldje-e-nfis,  adj.    Obscure,  dim. 

CaUGINOUSNESS,  ki-ridjcii-n6s-n^s,  s.  Dark- 
ness. 

Caliver,  kili^vir,  *. 
an  old  musket. 

To  Calk,  kdwk,  v.  a.    To  stop  the  leaks  of  a  ship* 

Calker,  kawikCir,  s.  The  workman  that  stops  the 
leaks  of  a  ship. 

To  Call,  kawl,  v.  a.  77.  To  name;  to  summon  or 
invite;  to  convoke;  to  summon  judicially;  in  the 
theological  sense,  to  inspire  with  ardours  of  piety  •  to 
invoke,  to  appeal  to;  to  proclaim,  to  publish;  to  make 
a  short  visit;  to  excite,  to  put  in  action,  to  bring  into 
view ;  to  stigmatize  with  some  opprobrious  denomina- 
tion; To  call  back,  to  revoke;  To  call  in.  to  resume 
09 


A  handgun,  a  harquebuse, 
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money  at  interest ;  To  call  over,  to  read  aloud  a  list  or 
muster-roU  ;  To  call  out,  to  challenge. 

Call,  kawl,  s.  A  vocal  address  ;  requisition  ;  divine 
\-ocation  ;  summons  to  true  religion  ;  an  impulse  ;  au- 
thority, command  ;  a  dem?.nd,  a  claim ;  an  instrument 
to  ciirbirds;  calling,  vocation,  employment ;  a  nomi- 
nation. 

CaLLAT,    1  ^j^iiig      ^_     ^  j^jj_ 

Callet,   S 

Calling,  kawUllng,  S.  Vocation,  profession,  trade  ; 
proper  station,  or  employment ;  class  of  persons  united 
by  the  same  emplo\nnent  or  profession  ;  divine  voca- 
tion, invitation  tn  the  true  religion. 

Callipers,  kil-liJ-p&rz,  s.  9S.  Compasses  with 
bowed  shanks. 

Callosity,  kal-15s-s^-t^,  $.    a  kind  of  swelling 

without  pain. 
Callous,  kil-l&s,  adj.    Hardened,  insensible. 
Callousness,  kAUlos-n^s,  s.    Induration  of  the 

fibres;  insensibility. 

Callow,  kil-lA,  adj.  Unfledged,  naked,  wanting 
feathers. 

Callus,  kiUl&s,  s.  An  induration  of  the  fibres  ; 
the  hard  substance  bv  which  broken  bones  are  unit- 
ed. 

Calm,  kira,  adj.  80.  Quiet,  serene ;  undisturbed, 
unruffled.— See  No.  79,  in  the  Note. 

Calm,  khm,  s.    Serenity,  stillness  ;   quiet,  repose. 

To  Calm,  k3.m,  v.  a.  To  stiU,  to  quiet;  to  pacify, 
to  appease. 

CALMEI^  kimiJir,  «.  403.  The  person  or  thing 
which  has  the  power  of  giving  quicu 

Calmly,  kim-lii,  adv.  Without  storms,  or  violence  ; 
without  passions,  quietly. 

CALAmESS,  kaiui-nls,  s.  Tranquillity,  serenity  ; 
mildness,  freedom  from  passion. 

Calomel,  kJU6-m§I,  S.  Mercury  six  times  su- 
blimed. 

CaLORIFICK,  kai-6-r!filk,  a^.  That  which  has 
the  quality  of  producing  heat- 

Calotte,  kil-l&t,'  s.    a  cap  or  coif. 

Caltrops,  k41-tx5ps,  *.  An  instrument  maae  with 
four  spikes,  bo  that  which  way  soever  it  falls  to  the 
ground,  one  of  them  points  upright ;  a  plant  men- 
Boned  in  Virgil's  Georgicks,  under  the  name  of  Tri- 
bulus. 

To  Calve,  kiv,  v.  n.  78.  To  bring  forth  a  calf, 
spoken  of  a  cow. 

To  Calumniate,  kti-\hm-n^-kte,  v.  a.  91.  To 
Blander.  ^ 

Calumniation,  ki-lfim-n^-a-shcin,  s.  A  mali- 
cious and  false  representation  of  words  or  actions. 

Calumnlator,  ki-lainin4-a-t5r,  s.  521.  A  for- 
ger of  accusation,  a  slanderer. 

Calumnious,  kiUlfiinind-&s,  ac0.  Slanderous, 
falsely  reproachful. 

Calumny,  kJU&m-nd,  s.    Slander,  false  charge. 

Calx,  kilks,  s.  Any  thing  rendered  reducible  to 
powder  by  burning. 

CalyCLE,  k^l-i^kl,  s.  405.  A  small  bud  of  a 
plant. 

CaMAIEU,  k5-ni;i-yS3,  s.  A  stone  with  various 
figures  and  representations  of  landscapes,  formed  by 
nature 

Camber,  kim-hfir,  s.  \  piece  of  timber  cut  arch- 
wise. 

Cambist,  kimiblst,  ».  A  person  who  deals  in 
bills  of  exchange,  or  who  is  skilled  in  the  business  of 
exchange. 

CAJtBHlCK,  kameibrlk,  s.  542.  A  kind  of  fine 
linen. — See  Cliamber, 

Came,  kame.     The  preterit  of  To  come. 

CAilEL,  kimi^l,  s.  99.    A  beast  of  burden. 

C^VJIELOPAUU,  k^-mOl-Io-pird,  s.  An  animal 
taller  than  an  elephant,  but  not  so  thick. 

Ca-MELOT,?  j.3.jj^cjgt,  i.  99.    A  kind  of  stuff  on- 
Camlet,  i 
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ginally  made  by  a  mixture  of  silk  and  camel's  hair ;  it 

is  now  made  with  wool  and  silk. 
Camera  Obscura,  k^-^ri-6b-skfiiri,  s.    An 

optical  machine  used  in  a  darkened  chamber,  so  that 

the  light  coming  only  through  a  double  convex  glass, 

ohjects  opposite  are  represented  inverted. 
Cajierade. — See  Comrade. 
CamebaTED,  kimi^r-a-t§d,  adj.    Arched. 
CameraTION,  klm-Sr-a-shtn,  s.     A  vaulting  oi 

arching. 
CaMISADO,  kim-5-sa-d6,  s.  77.    An  attack  made 

in  the  dark,  on  which  occasion  they  put  their  shirtj 

outward. 
CamisatED,  kim-^-sa-tSd,  adj.    Dressed  with  the 

shirt  outward. 

Camlet,  kam^l^t,  5 See  Camelot. 

CammocK,    kJm-m&k,   r.   'ICS.    An   herb,   petty 

whin,  or  'estharrow. 
CaJIP,   kinip,  i.    The  order  of  tents  placed  by  ar- 
mies when  tliey  keep  the  field. 
To  Camp,  kSmp,  v.  n.    To  lodge  in  tents. 
Campaign,  k5,m-pane,'  s.   385.    A  large,  open, 

level  tract  of  ground ;  the  time  for  which  any  aimy 

keeps  the  field. 
CaMPAND'ORM,  kSm-pin-n^-f5rm,  adj.    A  term 

used  of  flowers  which  are  in  the  shape  of  a  bell. 
CaMPANULATE,  kAm-p<\n'iLl-late,  adj.    Carapani- 

form. 
Campestral,   klm-p5sitril,   adj.     Growing   in 

fields. 
Camphire,   kim-fir,  ^.  140.      A   kind    of  resin 

produced  by  a  chymical  process  from  the  camphire- 

tree. 
CaMPHIRE-TBEE,  kim-fir-trd^,  s.    The  tree  from 

which  camphire  is  extracted. 
CamphoraTE,  k^-fA-rate,  Ofij;'.  91.   Impregnated 

with  camphire. 
Campion,  kim-p^in,  s.  166.    A  plant. 
Can,  k&n,  s.   A  cup. 
To  Can,  k&n,  v.  n.    To  be  able,  to  have  power  }  it 

expresses  the  potential  mood,  as,  I  can  do  it. 

Canaille,  ki-nMe/  a.   The  lowest  people. 

CanaKIN,  kin-4-kin,  s.    A  can  ;  a  small  cup. 

Canal,  k5-nil/  *•  ^  basin  of  water  in  a  gaidea  5 
any  course  of  water  made  by  art;  a  passage  through 
which  any  of  the  juices  of  the  body  flow. 

Canal-coal.  Corrupted  into  k^n-nil-kile,  ».  a 
fine  kind  of  coaL 

Canaliculated,  kin-i-l!k-&-la-t^d,  adj.  Made 
like  a  pipe  or  gutter. 

CiVNABY,  kS-na-r^,  s.  Wine  brought  from  the 
Canaries,  sack. 

Canary-bird,  ka-naird-bird,  s.  An  excellent 
singing  bird. 

To  Cancel,  kinisll,  v.  a.  99.  To  cross  a  writ- 
ing ;  to  ciTace,  to  obliterate  in  general. 

Cancellated,  kln-s^l-la-ted,  adj.    Cross-barred. 

Cancellation,  kln-s^l-la-shfin,  s.  An  expung- 
ing or  wiping  out  of  an  instrument. 

Cancer,  kin-s&r,  s.  98.  A  crab-fish ;  the  sign 
of  the  summer  solstice ;  a  virulent  swelUng  or  sore. 

To  CaNCERATE,  kin-sOr-rite,  v.  n.  91.  To  be- 
come a  cancer. 

CanckraTION,  kJii-sOr-raishin,  s.  A  growing 
cancerous. 

Cancerous,  kin-sir-r&s,  adj.  Having  the  viru- 
lence of  a  cancer. 

Cancerousness,  kinisir-r&s-nSs,  s.  The  state 
of  being  cancerous. 

CaNCRINE,  kAng-krln,  adj.  140.  408.  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  crab. 

Candent,  kln-d(5nt,  adj.    Hot. 

CandiCANT,  k;\n-do-kint,  adj.     Growing  white- 

Candid,  kin-did,  a</;.  White;  fair,  open,  ingenuous. 

Candidate,  kin-de-date,  s.  A  competitor,  one 
that  solicits  advanccmonu 
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Candidly,  kJnyid-l^,  adv.    Fairly,  igenuously.    ' 

CANDID>rESS,  kin-did-n^s,  s.  Ingenuousness,  open- 
ness of  temper. 

To  CaKDIFY,  k4nyd-fl,  v.  a.    To  make  white. 

Candle,  kJn-dl,  s.  405.  A  light  made  of  wax  or 
tallow,  surrounding  a  wick  of  flax  or  cotton. 

Candleberry-tuee,  kSny^l-b^r-r^-tr*^^,  s.  A 
species  of  sweet-willow. 

(."andleholder,  kin-dl-h6ld-&r,  s.  He  that 
holds  the  candle. 

CANDLEIJGfrr,  kJnidl-lite,  s.  The  light  of  a  can- 
dle. 

Candlemas,  kln-dl-m&s,  s.  88.  The  feast  of 
the  purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  was  for- 
merly celebrated  with  many  lights  in  churches. 

Candlestick,   kin^dl-stlk,   s.     The  instrument 

that  holds  candles. 

CanDLESTUFF,  kln-dl-st&f,  S.    Grease,  tallow. 

Candlewastee,  kun-dl-was-tCir,  «.  A  spend- 
thrift. 

CandOCK,  kinid5k,  j.    A  weed  that  grows  in  rivers. 

CanDOUH,  kJnid&r,  s.  314.  Sweetness  of  temper, 
puritj'  of  mind,  ingenuousness. 

To  Candy,  kSn-d^,  ti.  a.  To  conserve  with  sugar  ; 
to  form  into  congelations. 

To  Candy,  kSn-d<5,  v.   n.    To  grow  congealed. 

Cane,  kane,  s.  A  kind  of  strong  reed;  the  plant 
which  yields  tlie  sugar ;  a  lance  ;  a  reed. 

To  Cane,  kane,  v.  a.    To  beat  with  a  cane  or  stick. 

Canicular,  kH-nlk-i-lir,  ac{j.  Belonging  to  the 
dog-star. 

Canine,  k<l-nlne/  adj.  Having  the  pro;icrtii.s  of  a 
dog. 

Canister,  kSn'ls-t&r,  s.  98.  A  small 'basket ;  a 
small  vessel  in  which  any  thing  Is  laid  up. 

Canker,  k^ngik&r,  *.  409.  A  worm  that  preys 
upon,  and  destroys  fruits ;  a  (ly  that  preys  upon  fruits ; 
any  thing  that  corrupts  or  consumes  j  an  eating  or  ccr- 
roi'ing  humour;  corrosion,  virulence;  a  disease  in 
trees. 

To  Canker,  kJngik&r,  v.  n.    To  grow  corrupt. 

To  Canker,  kingikfir,  v.  a.  To  corrupt,  to  cor- 
rode ;  to  infect,  to  pollute. 

Cankerbit,  king-k&r-blt,  part.  adv.  Bitten  with 
an  envenomed  tooth. 

Cannabine,  kJn-ni-blne,  adj.  149.     Hempen. 

Cannibal,  kJnin^-bll,  s,    A  man-eater. 

Cannibalism,  kin-ni-bSl-lzm,  s.   The  manners 

of  a  cannibaL 
CanN3ALLY,  kin-n4-bSl-l^,  adv.    In  the  manner 

of  a  carmibaL 
Cannipebs,  kinin^-p5rz,  f.    Callipers. 
CaN'NON,  kJninfin,  s.  1 66.    A  gun  larger  than  can 

be  managed  by  the  hand. 
Cannon-ball,  kin-nfin-blwl/ 
Cannon-shot,  kan-n?m-sh5t,' 

which  are  shot  from  great  guns. 

To  CaN'NONADE,  kiri-n&n-nade/  v.  a.  To  play 
the  great  guns ;  to  attack  or  batter  with  cannon. 

Cannonier,  k  Jn-n&n-nd^r/ J.  275.  The  engineer 
that  manages  the  cannon. 

Cannot,  kkn-nbt,  v.  n.  of  Can  and  Not.  To  be 
unable. 

Canoa,  7,4       , 1 , 

Canof  C  ''""""°"»  *•  ■*  ^'^^^  '^^^  ^y  flitting 
tlie  trunk  of  a  tree  into  a  hollow  vessel. 

Canon,  kini&n,  «.  166.  A  rule,  a  law;  law- 
made  by  ecclesiastical  council? ;  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture,  or  the  great  rule;  a  dignitary  in  caUicdral 
churches ;  a  large  sort  of  printing  letter. 

CanONESS,  kin-&n-nSs,  s.  In  Catholic  countries, 
w  )men  living  after  the  example  of  secular  canons. 

Canonical,  ki-n5n-^kil,  adj.  According  to  the 
canon;  constituting  the  canon ;  regular,  stated,  fixed 
bv  ecclesiastical  laws ;  spiritual,  eccTosiasticaL 
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Canonically,  kJ-n5ni^kJl-l^,  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner agreeable  to  the  canon. 

Canonicalness,  ki-n5ni^k&l-nds,  s.  Tlie 
(juality  of  being  canonical. 

Canonist,  k^ni-n&n-nist,  s.  166.  A  professor  ol 
the  ciinon  law. 

Canonization,  kin-no-iiK-za-sbun,  s.   The  act 

of  declaring  a  saint. 
T'o  Canonize,  kin-n6-nlze,  v.  a.    To  declare  any 

one  a  saint. 
Canonry,  kuu-&n-r(5,  1 

Canonship,  k-lnl&n-ship,    \  '■    ^"  '^'^^^'^^^ 

benefice  in  some  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 
Canopied,  k?ini4-pld,  adj.  2S2.     Covered  with  a 

canopy. 
Canopy,  kJni6-pi,  *.     A  covering  spread  over  the 

head. 
To  Canopy,  kJniA-p^,  v.   a.    To  cover  with  a 

canopy. 
Canorous,  kJi-niiris,  adj.  512.  Musical,  tunefuL 
Cant,    k^nt,    s.      A  corrupt  dialect  used   by   beg- 
gars and  vagabonds ;  a  form  of  speaking  peculiar  to 
some  certain  class  or  body  of  men;  a  whining  preten- 
sion to  goodness ;  barbarous  jargun ;  auction. 
Jf5"  It  IS  scarcely  to  be  credited,  that  the  writer  in  the 
Spectator,  signed  T.  should  adopt  a  derivation  of  this  word 
from  one  Andrew  Cant,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  Minister, 
when  the  Latin  cantus,  so  expressive  of  the  6inging  oi 
whining  tone  of  certain  preachers,  is  so  obvious  an  etymo- 
logy.    The  Cant  of  particular  professions  is  an  easy  deri- 
vation from  the  same  origin,  as  it  means  the  set  phrases, 
the  routine  of  professional  language,  resembling  the  chime 
of  a  song.     QuainX,  from  which  some  derive  this  v/ord, 
is  a  mueii  less  probable  etymology. 
To  Cant,  klnt,  v.  n.     To  talk  in   the  jargon  oi 
particular  professions,  oi  in  any  kind  of  formal  affected 
language ;  to  speak  with  a  particular  tone. 
3a)  Cant,  k^Lnt,  v.  a.    To  toss  or  fling  away. 
Cantata,  kSn-tA-ti,  $.  77.  Italian,    a  song. 
Cantation,  kJ«-*a-sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  singing. 
Carter,    kSn-tir,  <.    98.    A  hypocrite;   a  shorl 
^gallop. 
CanthaBIDES,   ka.n-tfAr'-i-dez,  s.    Spanish   flies, 

used  to  raise  blisters. 
Canthus,  kh-i-thhs,  s.    The  corner  of  the  eye. 
Canticle,  kan-ti-kl,  s.  405.    A  song  ;  the  Song 

of  Solomon. 
Cantle,  kJn-tl,  s.  405-    A  piece  with  corners. 
CanTLET,  kiintilet,  s.  99.     A  piece,  a  fragment. 
Canto,  k^n-ti,  s.    A  book  or  section  of  a  poem. 
Canton,  kin-tun,  s.  166.     A  small  parcel  or  di. 

vision  of  land ;  a  small  community,  or  clan. 
To  Canton,  kin'tGn,  v.  a.    To  divide  into  little 

parts. 
To  Cantonize,  kinitun-ize,  v.  a.    To  parcel  out 

into  small  divisions. 

Cantonment,  kSn-t6n-ment,  s.  That  distinct  si- 
tuation, occupied  by  soldiers,  when  quartered  in  va- 
rious parts  of  a  town. 

Canvass,  kin-vis,  s.  A  kind  of  cloth  woven  for 
several  uses ;  solicitation  upon  an  election. 

2'o  QUnvasS,  kinivis,  v.  a.  To  sift,  to  examine  ; 
to  debate,  to  controvert. 

To  Canvass,  kin-vis,  v.  n.    To  solicit. 

Cany,  kain^,  adj.  Full  of  canes,  consisting  of 
canes. 

Canzonet,  kin-z<i-n^t,'  s.   A  little  song. 

Cap,  kip,  s.  The  garment  that  covers  the  head  ; 
the  ensign  of  the  cardinalate  ;  the  topmast,  the  high- 
est ;  a  reverence  made  by  uncovering  the  head. 

To  Cap,  kip,  v.  a.  To  cover  on  the  top  ;  to  snatch 
off  the  cap;  To  cap  verses,  to  name  alternately  verses 
beginning  with  a  particular  letter. 

Cap-a-pie,  kip-i-pe/  adv.  From  head  to  foot, 
used  with  the  verb  Arm. 

Cap- PAPER,  kip-p^pfir,  s.  A  sort  of  coarse  brown- 
ish paper. 


CAP 


CAR 


3,  kip-sli6-late,        )       . 


Hollow  like 


Enclosed,  or 


•»*  5.')9.  F&te  73,  fir  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— m^  93,  mJt  95— pine  105.  pin  107- n5 162,  mive  164. 

CAPABrUTY,  ka-pi-bll-^-te,  s.    Capacity. 

Capable,  ka-pA-bl,  mlj.  See  Incapable.  En- 
dued with  ])Oweis  equal  to  any  particular  thing ;  intelli- 
gent, able  to  understand  ;  capacious,  able  to  receive  ; 
susceptible  ;  qualified  for  ;  hollow. 

Capableness,  ka'p3.-bl-n^s,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  capable. 

Capacious,  ki-pa-sh&s,  adj.  wide,  large,  .ible  to 
hold  much  ;  extensive,  equal  to  great  designs. 

Capaciousness,  kl-pai«h&s-nds,  s.  The  power 
of  holding,  largeness. 

To  Capacitate,  ka-pS.s-(i-tate,  v.  a.    To  cnaolc, 

to  qualify. 

Capacity,  kl-pAsi<^-U^,  s.  511.   The  power  of  ccn- 

taining ;  tlie  force  or  power  of  the  mind ;  power,  abili 
ty  ;  room,  space;  stale,  condition,  character. 

Caparison,  k^-pSr-^-sAn,  *.  170.  44^.  A  son 
of  cover  for  a  horse. 

To  Caparison,  k3.-p3r-^-s5n,  v,  a.  To  dress  in 
caparisons ;  to  dress  pompously. 

Cape,  kape,  s.  Headland,  promontory  ;  the  neck- 
piece of  a  cloak  or  coat. 

Caper,  ka-'p&r,  j.  98.    A  leap  or  jumji. 

Caper,  ka-pir,  s.    An  acid  pickle. 

Caper-bush,  ka-pur-bfish,  «.  This  plant  grows 
in  the  south  of  France,  the  buds  are  pickled  for  eating. 

To  Caper,  ka-pir,  v.  n.  To  dance  frolicksomely  ; 
to  skip  for  merriment. 

CaPERER,  ka-pir-rfir,  s.  555.    A  dancer. 

Capias,  ka-p^3.s,  s.  88.  A  writ  of  two  sorts,  one 
before  judgment,  called  capias  ad  respondendum ;  the 
other  is  a  writ  of  execution,  after  judgment. 

CapillaCEOUS,  kip-pil-la-shus,  a(\}.  ITie  eame 
with  capillary. 

CaPILLAIRE,  k4p-pll-lare,'  s.  Syrup  of  Maiden- 
hair. 

CaPILLAMENT,  ki-pll-14-m^nt,  a,  Sraall  threads 
or  hairs  which  grow  tip  in  the  middle  of  a  flower. 

Capillary,  kip-pll-li-re,  adj.  Resembling  hairs, 
small,  minute. — See  Papillary. 

CapilijvtiON,  klp-pll-la-sh&n,  s.  A  small  rami- 
fication  of  vessels. 

Capital,  kip^-tAl,  adj.  88.  Kelating  to  the 
head ;  criminal  in  the  highest  degree;  that  which  affects 
life;  chief,  principal;  applied  to  letters,  large,  such  as 
are  written  at  the  beginning  or  heads  of  books ;  Capi- 
tal Stock,  the  principal  or  original  stock  of  a  trading 
company. 

Capital,  k^Lp-^-til,  *.  The  upper  part  of  a  pillar ; 
the  chief  city  of  a  nation. 

Capitally,  kApi^-tAl-l^,  adv.  in  a  capital  manner, 
so  as  to  affect  life,  as,  capitally  convicted. 

Capitation,  kip-ivti-shun,  s.  Numeration  by 
heads. 

Capitular,  ki-pitsli-Wfir,  s.  88.  463.  The 
body  of  the  statutes  of  a  chapter ;  a  member  of  a  chap- 
ter. 

To  Capitulate,  ki-p!tshi6-late,  v.  n.  91.   To 

draw  up  any  thing  in  heads  or  articles ;  to  yield  or  sur- 
render on  certain  stipulations. 

CapTTUUVTION,  ki\-pltsh-i»-Ia-sh6n,  i.  Stipula- 
tion, terms,  conditions. 

Capivi  Tree,  ki-pi^-v(i-tr^i,  s.     A  balsam  tree. 

Capon,  kaipn,  S.  405.   1 70.     A  castrated  cock. 

CapONNIERE,  kSp-p5ti-n^i!'r,'  t.  A  covered  lodg- 
ment, encompassed  with  a  little  parapet. 

CapoT,  ki-p6t,'  s.  Is  when  one  patty  wins  all  tlie 
tricks  of  cards  at  the  game  of  Piquet. 

Caprice,  k.\-pr^^se,'  or  kJp-rJdse,  t.    Freak,  fan. 
cy,  whim. 
J(^  The  first  manner  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  the 

mast  established  ;  but  the  second  docs  not  want  iLs  pa- 
trons.    Thus  IJr.  Young,  in  his  Love  of  Fame: 

«  *TU  true  Krcat  fortunes  some  great  men  confer ; 
"  But  often,  c»'n  in  doing  right  Ihcfy  err  : 
"  From  caprice,  not  from  choice,  their  favours  come 
••  They  give,  but  think  it  toll  to  know  to  whom." 

CaPBJCIOUS,  kl-prlshifis,  nrf;.  Whimsical,  fanciful. 
1-i 


Capriciously,  ki-prlshi&s-14,  adv.    Whimsically 
Capriciousness,  k^prish-5s.n&,    *.     Humour, 

whimsicalness. 

Capricorn,  kApiprd-k6rn,  s.  One  of  the  signs  ol 
the  zodiack,  the  winter  solstice. 

Capriole,  kS.p-ri^61e,'  s.  Caprioles  are  leaps,  such 
as  horses  make  in  one  and  the  same  place,  without  ad- 
vancing forward. 

Capstan,  kipistin,  s.  A  cylinder  with  levers  to 
wind  up  any  great  weight. 

Capsular,  kip-shi-lar,  452.  7    j< 

Capsulauy,  kSpishWir-^,      ^  "  -'• 
a  chest. 

Capsulate, 
Capsulated, 

in  a  box. 

Captain,  kJp-tlp,  s.  208.  A  chief  commander; 
the  commander  of  a  company  in  a  regiment ;  the  chief 
eoniniander  of  a  ship ;  Captain  General,  the  general  or 
commander  in  chief  of  an  army. 

Captainry,  kap-tln-r^,  s.  The  power  over  a  cer- 
tain district ;  the  chieftainship. 

Captainshxp,  kApitln-shlp,  ».  The  rank  or  post 
of  a  captain ;  the  condition  or  post  of  a  chief  comman- 
der. 

Captation,  kip-ta-sh&n,  s.  The  practice  of  catdi-^ 
ing  favour. 

Cafiion,  kip-sh&n,  j.  Tlie  act  of  taking  any  per- 
son. 

Captious,  kJp-sh&s,  adj.  314.  Given  to  cavils, 
eager  to  object ;  insidious,  ensnaring. 

Captiously,  k5p-shis-l^,  adv.  With  an  inclinat 
tion  to  object. 

CaptiOusness,  k  Jp-sh&s-n§s,  «.  Inclination  to  ol>- 
ject  ;  peevishness. 

To  Captivate,  kip-t^-vate,  v.  a.  To  take  priso. 
ner,  to  bring  into  bondage;  to  charm,  to  subdue. 

CaptivaTION,  k3,p-ti-va-sh&n,  .f.  The  act  of  talc- 
ing one  captive. 

Captive,  ki\pit3v,  s.  1 40.  One  taken  in  war  ;  one 
charmed  by  beauty. 

Captive,  kAp-tlv,  a^.  Made  prisoner  in  war  ;  In 
confinement,  imprisoned. 

CAPTlvrrY,  kip-tivi^-t^,  i.  Subjection  by  the  fate 
of  war,  bondage ;  slavery,  servitude. 

CaFIOR,  kip-tfir,  s.  1 66.  He  that  takes  a  priso- 
ner, or  a  prize. 

Capture,  kip-tshire,  j.'461.  The  act  or  practice 
of  taking  any  thing  ;  a  prize. 

Capuchin,  kSp-6-she«5n/  s.  112.  A  female  gar- 
ment, consisting  of  a  cloak  and  hood,  made  in  imita- 
tion of  the  dress  of  capuchin  monks. 

Car,  kir,  s.  78.  A  small  carriage  of  burden  ;  a  cha- 
riot of  war. 

Carabine,  or  Carbine,  kir-bine/  s.  A  small 
sort  of  lire-arms. 

Jf5-  Dr.  Ash,  Bailey,  W.  Johnston,  Entick,  and  Bu- 
chanan, accent  Carabine  on  the  last  syllable,  and   Dr. 

Johnson  and  Mr.  I'erry  on  the  first ;  while  Mr.  Sheridan, 

Dr.   Ash,   Buchanan,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Bailey,  accent 

Carbine  on  Ihe  first;  but  Mr.  Scott,  Kntick,  Perry,  and 

iicnrick,  more  properly  on  the  last.     The  reason  is,  that 

if  we  accent  earbine  on  the  first  syllable,  the  last  ought, 

according  to  analogv,  to  have  the  i  short:  but  as  the  i  is 

always  long,  tlie  accent  ought  to  be  on  the  last  syllable. 

140. 

Carbinier,  kAr-bd-n^^r,'  *.    A  sort  of  light  horso- 

man. 

Carack,  kSriAk,  t.  A  large  ship  of  burden,  gal- 
leon. 

Cabat,    ?  j^j^,jj 

C  aback,  5  ' 

manner  of  expressing  the  fineness  of  gold. 
Caravan,  kir-i-vdn/  s.  524.    A  troop  or  body  ol 

merchants  or  pilgrims. 

Caravansary,  kir-d-vinisi-ri,  t.   A  house  buiU 

for  the  reception  of  travellers. 
Caraway.  kirii-wA,  s.    A  plant 


A  weight  of  four  grains ;  a 


(JAR 

n6t  163— ti\bo  171,  tub  172,  tiuil   173— <iil  'J'JU 
Meat  cut 


Bor  16" 

Carbonado,  kir-bA-naidA,  s.  92.  77 

across,  to  be  broiled. 
To  Carbonado,  kir-bA-na^A,  v.  a.    To  cut  or 

hack. — See  Lumbago. 
Carbuncle,  kir-b&ngk-kl,  s.  405.    A  jewel  shin. 

ing  in  the  dark  ;  red  spot  or  pimple. 
Carbdncled,    kAr-b&ngk.k'd,   adj.    362.      Set 

with  carbuncles;  spotted,  deformed  with  pimples. 
CARBimCDLAR,  klr-b&ng-ki-l&r,   adj.     Ked  like 

a  carbuncle. 
Carbltnculation,  kir-b&ng-kfi-la-sh&n,  i.   The 

blasting  of  young  buds  by  heat  or  cold. 
CarcaNET,    kiriki-n^t,  s.    A  chain  or  collar  of 

jewels. 
Carcass,  kir-kAs,  $.  92.     A  dead  body  of  an  ani- 
mal; the  decayed  parts  of  any  thing;  the  main  parts, 

without  completion  or  ornament;  in  gunnery,  a  kii/i! 

of  bomb. 
CarCELAGE,  k4r-s^-ll(lje,  .?.  90.    Prison  fees. 
Carcinoma,  kir-s^nA-ml,  t.    a  kind  of  cancer ; 

a  disease  in  the  eye. 
Card,    k^d,  s.  92.    A  paper  painted  with    figures, 

used  in  games;  the  paper  on  which  the  several  points 

of  the  compass  are  marked  under  the  mariner's  needle  ; 

the  instrument  with  which  wool  is  combed. 
To  Card,  k^d,  v.  a.    To  comb  wool. 
Cardajiomum.     This  word  is  comjnonly  pro- 
nounced kirMi-m&m,  t.    A  medicinal  seed. 
Carder,    kir-d&r,  «.  98.    One  that  cards   wool  ; 

one  that  plays  much  at  cards. 
Cardiacal,  kir-dliA-kil,  )      ,.     ^    j.  ,   ^    . 

CaRDIACK,  kirld^-ak,  /'''i'-     Cord.al.  havmg 

the  .[uality  of  invigoratinj;. 

Cardinal,  kir^d^nAl,  a^.  88.    Principal,  chief. 

Cardinal,  kdr-d^nAl,  t.     One  of  the  chief  gover- 
nors of  the  church. 

Cardinalate,  kirM^-nl-lAte, 

Cardinalship,  k4rid<i-nAl-shlp 
and  rank  of  a  cardinal. 
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Eotteimcss. 


J 


The  office 


CaiiIATIDES,   ka-re-At-<5-d^z,   s.     The  Cuiiatidca, 
in  architecture,  are  an  order  of  pillars  resembling  wo- 
men. 
Caricature,  k4r-lk-i-tshire,'  s.  461. 

Jj^  This  word,  though  ticit  in  Johnson,  I  have  nol 
Fprujilcd  to  insert, from  itsfreinient  and  legitimate  usage. 
Ilaretti  tells  us,  that  the  lileral  sense  of  this  word  is  certa 
(piantita  di  mnnvAone  ctiesi  mette  neW archibuso  o  atlru , 
which,  in  English,  signifies  the  charge  of  a  gun  :  but  it« 
metaphorical  signification,  and  the  only  one  in  which  the 
English  use  it,  is,  as  he  tells  us,  dichesi  anche  di  ritratto 
ridtcolo  in  cui  sensi  grand emente  accresciute  i  diffetti, 
when  applied  to  paintings,  chiefiy  portraits,  that  height- 
ening of  some  features  and  lowering  of  otlicrs,  which  we 
call  in  English  overcharging,  and  which  will  make  a  very 
ugly  picture,  not  unlike  a  handsome  person :  «  hence  any 
exaggerated  character,  whicli  is  redundant  in  some  of  its 
parts,  and  defective  in  others,  is  called  a  Caricature. 
Caries,  ka-vt'-iz,  99. 
Cariosity,  ka-rtVis^t'-t^, 
Carious,  ka-r^-&s,  adj.  314.  Rotten. 
CaRK,  kSrk,  s.  Care,  anxiety. 
To  CaRK,  kSrk,  v.  n.  To  l)e  careful,  to  be  anxious. 
Carle,  karl,  s.  A  rude,  brutal  man,  a  churL 
Carune  Thistle,  kar-llnc-^/ilsisl,  s.  A  plant. 
Carlings,  kar-lingz,  s.     In  a  ship,  timbers  lying 

fore  and  aft. 
Carman,   kJr-inSn,  s.  88.    A  man  whose  employ. 

ment  it  is  to  drive  cars. 
Carmelite,  k^r-mt^-llte,  J.  156".    Asortofpear,- 

one  of  the  order  of  White  Knars. 
CAR>trN'ATIVK,    kar-mln^-tiv,    s.      Carminatives 

are  such  things  as  dispel  wind,  and  promote  insensible 

perspiration. 
CarmlnaTIVE,  kar-mln-i-tiv,  adj.  157.     Belong. 

ing  to  carminatives. 
Carmine,  kdr-mbie,'  ».     A  powder  of  a  bright  red 

or  crimson  colour. 

Jf^  Dr.  JohnsDii,  Sheridan,  Ash,  and  Smith,  accent 
this  word  on  the  first  syllable;  but  Mr.  Nares,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Scott,  Perry,  Buchan.-ui,  and  EnticJv,  more  pro- 
perly on  the  last :— f  r  the  reason.  See  Carbine. 


CardmaTCH,   kirdimitsh,   j.     A  match  made  by  t  CaRNAGE,   k^r-nldje,   *.  90.     Slaughter,  havock ; 


dipping  a  piece  of  a  card  in  melted  sulphur;  a  party  at 
cards. 

Care,  kire,  S.  Solicitude,  anxiety,  concern  ;  cau- 
tion; regard,  charge,  heed  in  order  to  preservation; 
the  object  of  care,  or  of  love. 

To  Care,  kirc,  r.  n.  To  be  anxious  or  soli- 
citous; to  be  inclined,  to  be  disposed;  to  be  affected 
with. 


he.ips  of  fiesh. 
Carnal,  kar-nil,  adj.  88.    Fleshly,  not  spiritual ; 

lustful,  lecherous. 
Carnaijty,   kar-nAl-e-t(5,  i.    Fleshly  lust;   gross- 

ness  of  mind. 
Carnally,  kir-nSl-le,  adv.  According  to  the  fioh 

not  spiritually. 


vatch- 


provident,  diligent,    cautious; 

In  a  manner  that ; 


CareCRAZED,  kare-krazd,  adj.  359-    Broken  with  :  CaRNALNESS,  kar'nAl-nes,  s.    Carnality. 

care  and  solicitude.  CARNATION,    kai-na-shun,    s.     The  name  of  the 

To  Careen,   kil-rd^n,'  f.  a.    To  calk,  to  stop  up  \     natural  flesh  colour. 

leaks.  i  Carnelion,    kir-n^le-yfin,   s.   113.     A  precious 

Career,  ki-r^^r,'  t.    The  ground  on  which  a  race  :      stone,  more  commonly  written  and  pronounced  Cor- 
is  run ;  a  course,  a  race ;  full  speed,  swift  motion ;  '      nelian.  ■>   i    i  j 

course  of  action.  '  CaRNEOUS,  kar-ne-us,  at/;'.    Fleshy. 

To  Career,   ki-r^^r,'  v.  n.    To  run  with  a  swift]  To  Carnify,  karint^-fl,  t;.  71.    To  breed  fiesh. 

motion.  j  Carnival,    karine-vJl,  i.     The  feait  held  in  Ro- 

Careful,   kire-tdl,   a((;.     Anxious,  solicitous,  full  ]      man  Catholick  countries  before  Lent. 

Carnivorous,  k^r-nlv-vA-r&s,  af//.  518.    Flesh. 

eating. 
CarnosiTY,  kar-n5sis^-t(5,  j.    Fleshy  excrescence. 
CarnOUS,  kir-nfis,  adj.  314.    Fleshy. 
Cabob,  ka-rAb,  s.     A  plant. 
Carol,  kirirul,  .<.    \(.U'>.     A  song  of  joy  and  exul- 

tation  ;  a  son,?  of  devotion. 
To  Carol,  kar-rfd,  ti.  n.    Tq  sing,  to  warble. 
To  Carol,  kir-rfil,  v.  a.*  To  praise,  ta  celebrate. 
Carotid,   kA-rAt^ld,   t.     Two  arteries  which  arise 

out  of  the  trunk  of  the  aorta. 
Carousal,  ki-rou-zil,  s.  88.    a  festival. 
To  Carouse,  kS-rouz,'  v.  n.     To  drink,  to  quaff. 
To  Carouse,  ki-rouz,'  v.  a.    To  drink. 
Carouser,  ki-rou-zOr,  s.  98.     A  drinker,  a  lopei 
Carp,  kSrp,  s.    A  pond  fish. 
To  Carp,  kcirp,  v.  tu    To  censure,  to  caviL 
73 


Vigilance,   cau- 

Negligently,  heed- 

Heedlessness,  in- 


of   concern ; 
fuL 
Carefully,  kare-ful-1^,  adv. 
shews  care;  heedfuUy,  watchfully. 

Carefulness,  kare-fil-n^s,  *, 

tion. 
Carelessly,  kare-l&-lt^,  adv. 
lessly. 

Carelessness,  kare^l^s-n^s,  j, 
attention. 

Careless,  kareilSs,  a(0.  Without  care,  without 
solicitude,  unconcerned,  negligent,  heedless,  unmind- 
ful, cheerful,  undisturbed,  unmoved  by,  unconcerned 
at. 

To  Caress,  ki-rSs/  v.  a.    To  endear,  to  fondle. 
Caress,  ki-r&,'  «,     An  act  of  endearment. 
Caret,  ka-r^t,  $.    a  note  which  shows  where  sotiie- 

thing  interlined  should  be  read,  as  a 
Cargo,  kSr-gA,  «.    The  lading  of  a  ship. 


CAlt 


CAS 
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Carpenter,  k^rip§n-t&r,  s.  98.    An  artificer  in 

woocU 

Carpentry,  kSr'pSn-tr^,  s.     The  trade  of  a  car- 
penter. 

Carper,  kar-p&r,  98.    A  caviller. 

Carpet,  kftr-p!t,  s.  99.     A  covering  of  various  co- 


cut  meat  at  the  table ;  to  engrave ;  to  choose  one's  own 

part. 
To  Carve,  kSrv,  v.  n.    To  exercise  the  trade  of  a 

sculptor;  to  jierform  at  table  tlie  office  of  supplying 

the  company. 
Carver,  kar-v&r,  s.  98.    A  sculptor  ;  he  that  cut« 

up  the  meat  at  tlie  table ;  he  that  eliooses  for  himself. 


lours;  grouml  variegated  with  flowers;  to  be  on  the    CarvING,    karVing,   j.    410.     Sculpture,    figures 
carnet.  IS  to  be  the  subiect  of  consideration.  '  ,     '  '      b>    •"     '■•".'•      "v.    ,         ,      a 

carved. 

Caruncij;,   kir'&nk-kl,  s.  405.   81. 


cariiet,  is  to  be  the  subject  of  consideration 
To  Carpet,   kir-pit,   v.  a.     To  spread  with  c:ir- 

pets. 
Carping,   klriplng,  part.  adj.   410.     Captious, 

censorious. 
CarpingLY,  kiriplng-ld',  adv.    Captiously,  censo- 
riously. 
Carriage,   k5,rirldje,   *.  90.    The  act  of  carrying 
or  transporting;  vehicle;  the  frame  upon  which  can- 
non is  carried;  behaviour,  conduct,  management. 
Carrier,  kirir^-6r,  i.   One  who  carries  something ; 
one  whose  trade  is  to  carry  goods ;  a  messenger ;  a  spe- 
cies of  pigeons. 
Carrion,  kirird-ftn,  $.  166.    The  carcass  of  some- 
thing not  pri-per  for  food ;  a  name  of  reproach  for  a  | 
worthless  woman ;  any  flesh  so  corrupted  as  not  to  be 
fit  for  food. 
Carrion,  kir-r^-&n,  adj.    Relating  to  carcases. 
Carrot,  kir-rftt,  s.  166.     A  garden  root. 
CARROTINESg,  k^ri-r&t-^n^s,  s.     Redness  of  hair. 
Carroty,  kir-r&t-^,  cu^.    spoken  of  red  hair. 
To  Carey,  kir-r^,  v.  a.    To  convey  from  a  place ; 
to  bear,  to  have  about  one ;  to  convey  by  force  ;  to  ef- 
fect any  thing ;  to  behave,  to  conduct;  to  bring  for- 
ward; to  imply,  to  import;  to  fetch  and  bring,  as  dogs: 
To  carr)'  off,  to  kill ;  To  carry  on,  to  promote,  to  help 
forward';  To  carry  through,  to  support  to  the  last. 
To  Carey,  k^r-r^,   i'.  n.     A  horse  is  said  to  carry 
well,  when  his  neck  is  arched,  and  he  holds  his  head 
high. 
Cart,   kart,   t.    92.     A  wheel-carriage,   used  com- 
monly for  luggage;  the  vehicle  in  which  criminals  arc 
canied  to  execution. 
To  Cart,  kdrt,  v.  a.    To  expose  in  a  cart. 
To  Cart,  kArt,  v.  n.    To  use  carts  for  carriage. 
Cart-horse,   kart-horse,   s.     a  coarse  unwieldy 

horse. 
Cart-load,  kSn-lide,'  s.     a  quantity  of  any  thing 

piled  on  a  cart ;  a  quantity  sudicient  to  load  a  cart. 
Cartway,  kArt-wa,  s.     a  way  tlirough  which  a 

carriage  may  conveniently  travel. 
CaRT-BLANCHE,  kSrt-blAnsh,'  s.    A  blank  paper, 
a  paper  to  be  filled  up  with  such  conditions  as  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  sent  thinks  proper. 
Cartel,    kir-t^l/  l.    A  writing  containing  stipula- 
tions. 
Carter,   kart'&r,   s.    98.     Tlie  man  who  drives  a 
cart. 

Cartilage,  kdr-td-lldje,  s.  90.     a  smooth  and 

solid  body,  softer  than  a  bone,  but  harder  than  a  liga- 
ment, without  cavities  for  marrow,  or  nerves  for  sen- 
sation. 

Cartilagineous,  kiritt^-lJ-jln-y&s,  113.7      .. 

Cartilaginous,  kirit^-ladje-^n&s,  314.5  '"'^' 

Consisting  of  cartilages. 
Cartoon,    kir-t56n,'  s.      A   painting  or   drawing 

upon  large  paper. 
CartOUCH,  kAr-t66tsh,'  s.    A  case  of  wood  three 

inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  holding  balls.     It  is  fired 

out  of  a  hobit  or  small  mortar. 

CartragE,  U^ritrilj..,  s.  90.     A  case  of  paper 
Cartridge,  j  ■'  '  * 

or  parchment   filled  with  gunpowder,    used  for  the 
greater  expedition  in  charging  guns. 
CartruT,   kirtirfit,   s.     The  track  made  by  a  cart 
whecL 

Cartulary,  kSritshii-lJ-r^,  s.   461.     A  place 

where  papers  are  kept. 
Cartwright,  kArtirite,  s.    A  maker  of  cart*-. 
To  Carve,   k;\rv,  v.  n.    To  cut  wood,  or  stone ;   to 
71 


A  small 

protuberance  of  flesh 
Caryatides,  ka-r^-St^-d^z,  s.    In  architecture, 
an  order  of  columns  or  pilasters,  under  the  figures  of 
women,  dressed  in  long  robes,  serving  to  support  enta- 
blatures. 
Cascade,  kS.s-kade/  s.     A  cataract,  a  water-fall. 
Case,    kase,   s.     A  covering,  a  box,  a  sheath ;   the 

outer  part  of  a  house  ;  a  building  unfurnished. 
Case-knife,  kase-nife,  s.    A  large  kitchen  knife. 
Case-shot,  kase-shit,  s.    Bullets  enclosed  in  a  case. 
Case,   kase,   t.     Condition  with   regard  to  outward 
circumstances ;  state  of  things ;   in  physick,  state  of 
the  body  ;  condition  with  regard  to  leanness,  or  health  ; 
contingence;  question  relating  to  particular  persons  or 
things;  representation  of  any  question  or  state  of  the 
body,  mind,  or  atTairs ;  the  variation  of  nouns ;  In  case, 
if  it  should  happen. 

To  Case,   kase,   v.  c     To  put  in  a  case  or  cover; 
to  cover  as  a  case  ;  to  strip  off" the  covering. 

To  CaseharDEN,  kase-hir-dn,  v.  a.    To  harden 
on  the  outside. 

Casemate,  kase-mate,  s.    A  kind  of  vault  or  arch 
of  stone-work. 

Casement,  kaze-mJnt,  &    A  window  opening  upon 
hinges. 

CasewORU,  kaseiwimi,  s.    A  grub  tliat  makes  i;t. 
self  a  case. 

Cash,  kish,  t.    Money,  ready  money. 

Cash -KEEPER,  kAsli-k(i<Jp-?u-,  j.  A  man  entrusted 
with  the  money. 

CashewnuT,  ki-sh66in&t,  t.    A  tree. 

Cashier,  kk-shiir!  $.  275.  He  that  has  charge  of 
the  money. 

To  Cashier,  k^sh^r,'  v.  a.  To  discard,  to  dis- 
miss from  a  post. 

Cask,  kisk,  s.    A  barrel. 

Casque,  ki\sk,  j.  415.  a  helmet,  armour  for  the 
head. 

Casket,  k;\s-k1t,  s.  99.  a  small  box  or  chest  for 
jewels. 

To  CassaTE,  kJs-sate,  i.  a.  91.  To  vacate,  to  in. 
validate. 

Cassation,  kls-saish?!  n,  5.    a  making  null  or  void 

Cassavi,  kas-sii- 

Cassada,  kSsis; 

Cassia,  k;\sli-sh^-i,  s.  A  sweet  spice  mentioned  by 
Moses.      1  he  name  of  a  tree. 

CaSSIOWARY,  klshish^-A-wa-r^,  s.  A  large  bird 
of  prey. 

Cassock,  kJsis&k,  *.  166.    A  close  garment ;  gfr. 

nerally  applied  to  that  which  clergjTnen  wear  under 
their  gowns. 

CaSSWEED,  kisiw^ti-d,  s.    Shepherd's  pouch. 

To  Cast,  klst,  r.  a.  79.  To  throw  with  the  hand  ; 
to  throw  awav.  as  useless  or  noxious ;  to  throw  dice,  01 
lots;  to  throw  in  ■.vrestUng;  to  throw  a  net  or  snare; 
to  drive  by  vioknce  of  weather;  to  le:ivo  behind  in  a 
race ;  to  shed,  to  let  fall,  to  moult ;  to  lay  aside,  as  fit 
to  be  worn  no  longer ;  to  o\  crwcigh,  to  make  to  pre- 
ponderate, to  deciiie  by  overbalancing;  to  compute,  to 
reckon,  to  calculate;  to  contrive,  to  plan  out;  to  fix 
the  parts  in  a  play  ;  to  direct  the  eye  i  to  form  a  mould  , 
to  mo<lel,  to  form;  To  cast  away,  to  shipwreck;  to 
waste  in  profusion ;  to  ruin;  To  cast  down,  to  deject, 
to  depress  the  mind  ;  To  ca^t  olV,  to  discard,  to  disbur- 
den one's  self ;  to  leave  behind;  To  oast  out,  to  turn 
out  of  doors ;  to  vent,  to  speak ;  To  cast  up,  to  com- 
pute, to  calculate;  to  vomit. 

To  Cast,  klst,  v.  n.  9'J.    To  contrive,  to  turn  the 


si-d4,  5  *• 


An  American  plant. 


CAT 


CAT 
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Constable   of 


thoughts  to ;  to  admit  of  a  form  by  casting  or  melting ; 
to  wani,  to  grow  out  of  form. 

Cast,  kAst,  s.  The  act  of  castinj;  or  throwing,  a 
throw;  state  of  any  thing  cast  or  tlirown;  a  stroke,  a 
touch  i  motion  of  the  eye  ;  the  throw  of  dice- :  chance 
from  the  cast  of  dice ;  a  mould,  a  form ;  a  sjiade,  or 
tendency  to  any  colour;  exterior  appearance ;  manner, 
air,  mien;  a  flight  of  hawks. 

Castanet,  k<\sitA-nSt,  i.  Small  shells  of  ivory,  or 
hard  wood  which  dancers  rattle  in  their  hands. 

Castaway,  k3.st-l-wa,  s.  A  person  lost,  or  ai»n- 
doned  by  Providence. 

CastellRv',  kis-t^Klln, 

Castellain,  kisit^l-lane 
castle. 

Caster,  kis^tfir,  j.  a  thrower,  he  that  cast3  ;  a 
calculator,  a  man  that  calculates  fortunes. 

To  Castigate,  kis^t^gate,  v.  a.  91.  To  chas- 
tise,  to  chasten,  to  punish. 

CasTIGATION,  kSs-ti-ga-sh6n,  s.  Penance,  dis- 
cipline ;  punishment,  correction ;  emendation. 

CastigaTORY,  kisit^-gi-tir-^,  adj.  512.  Pu- 
nitive. 

Castiu:  Soap,  kJsit^^l-s6pe,  s.    a  kind  of  soap. 

Casting-net,   kis^tlng-n^t,   «.      a   net   to  be 

thrown  into  the  water  by  hand  to  catch  fish. 

Castle,  kSsisl,  ».  472.  a  house  fortified :  Cas- 
tles in  the  air,  projects  without  reality. 

Castled,  kJsi^ld,  adj.  405.  472.  Furnished  with 
castles. 

Castling,  kSstillng,  s.     An  abortive. 

Castor,  kisi-t&r,  s.  9S.    a  beaver. 

Castoreum,  kls-tA-ri-fim,  s.  in  pharmacx ,  a  li- 
quid matter  enclosed  in  b:igs  or  purses,  near  the  Euus 
of  the  castor,  falsely  taken  tor  his  testicles. 

CastrametaTION,  kis-trLm^-ta-sh&n,  a.  The 
art  or  practice  of  encamping. 

To  Castrate,  klsitrate,  v.  a.  To  geld  ;  to  take 
away  the  obscene  parts  of  a  writing. 

Castration,  kis-tri^shan,  s.  The  act  of  gelding. 

Casteril,  7  ,  4  ,,  7, 

Castrel  C  ''^^"'^^»  *•  99-  A  mean  or  degener- 
ate kind  of  hawk. 

Castrensian,  kas-trfoish^-in,  adj.  Belonging 
to  a  camp. 

Casual,  kJzhi&-Jl,  adj.  451.  453.  Accidental, 
arising  from  chance. 

Casually,  kJzhii-Jl-1^,  adv.  Accidentally,  with- 
out design. 

Casualness,  k4zhifi-ai-n6s,  s.     Accidentalness. 

Casualty,  kilzhi6-il-t4,  s.  Accident,  a  thing 
happening  by  chance. 

Casuist,  kAzli-6-lst,  s.  One  that  studies  and  settles 
cases  of  conscience. 

Casuistical,  kilzh-fi-ls'te-kai,  a({;.    Relating  to 

cases  of  conscience. 
Casuistry,  k4zhiii-ls-tr^,  *.    The  science  of  a 

casuist. 
Cat,  kit,  s.     A  domestick  animal  that  catches  mice, 

reckoned  the  lowest  of  the  leonine  genus. 
Cat,  kJt,  *.     A  sort  of  ship. 

Cat-o'-nine-tails,  kit-^nlneitalz,  s.  88.  A 
whip  with  nine  lashes. 

CatacHRESIS,  kSt-J-kr^isIs,  520.  The  abuse  of 
a  trope,  when  the  words  are  too  far  wrested  from  their 
native  signification ;  as,  a  voice  beautiful  to  the  ear. 

CaTACHRESTICaL,  kJt-J-kr^sitti-kai,  adi.  Forc- 
ed, far-fetched. 

Cataclysm,  katia-kllzm,  s.    a  deluge,  an  inun- 

iation. 

Catacombs,  k5ti.\-kAmz,  s.  Subterraneous  cavi- 
ties for  the  burial  of  the  dead- 

Catalectick,  kit-a-l^kitik,  adj.  In  Poetry 
wanting  a  syllable.  ' 

CaTALEPSIS,  kat-4-l^pisis,  s.  a  dis»ase  wherein 
the  patient  is  without  sense,  and  remains  in  the  same 
posture  in  which  the  disease  seized  hiro. 


Catalogue,  k3.tii-15g,  s.  338.    An  cnumcratira 

of  particulars,  a  list. 
Catamguntain,   kit-J-m5fin-tin,   s.     A    fierce 

animal  resembling  a  cat. 
Cataphract,  ki^i-frikt,  s.   A  horseman  in  com- 
plete armour. 

Cataplasm,  k3.tii-pli\zm,  5.   a  poultice. 
Catapult,  kJtii-p&lt,  s.  489.    An  engine  used 

anciently  to  throw  stones. 

Cataract,  kit-i-rakt,  s.  A  fall  of  water  from  on 
high,  a  cascade. 

Cataract,  kitii.rAkt,  s.  An  inspissatlon  of  the 
crystalline  humour  of  the  eye  ;  sometimes  a  pellicla 
that  hintlcrs  the  sight. 

Catarrh,  ki-tSr,'  s,  a  defluction  of  a  sharp  se- 
rum from  the  glands  about  the  head  and  throat. 

Catarrhal,  ki-t5r-ril,   7 

Catarrhous,  U-th'.rhs,  \  '"^J'   ^*;^""s  ^  *^ 

catarrh,  proceeding  from  a  catarrh.         ~* 

Catastrophe,  ki-tAsitxA-f^,  s.    The  change  or 

revolution  which  produces  the  conclusion  or  final  e- 
vent  of  a  dramatick  piece ;  a  final  event,  generally  un- 
happy. 

Catcal,  kJtikSll,  406.     A  squeaking  instrument, 

used  in  the  playhouse  to  condemn  plays. 

tjr.  This  word  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  written  with 
double  I.— See  Principles  of  Pronunciation,  letter  L,  and 
Introduction  to  Rhyming  Dictionary,  Orthographical 
Aphorism  xii. 

To  Catch,  kJtsh,   v.  a.  89.    To  lay  hold  on  with 
the  hand  ;  to  stop  any  thing  flying ;  to  seize  any  tiling 
by  pursuit ;  to  stop,  to  intercept  falling ;  to  ensnare,  to 
entangle  in  a  snare;  to  receive  suddenly;    to  fasten 
suddenly  upon,  to  seize  ;  to  please,  to  seize  the  affec- 
tions, to  charm ;  to  receive  any  contagion  or  disease. 
If:5"  This  word  is  almost  universally  pronounced  in  the 
capital  like  the  noun  i:etch  :  but  this  deviation  from  the 
true  soimd  of  a  is  only  tolerable  in  colloquial  pronuncia- 
tion, and  ought,  by  correct  speakers,  to  be  avoided  even 
in  that. 

To    Catch,    katsh,   v.   n.     To  be   contagious,   tc 

spread  infection. 
Catch,  kStsh,  s.    Seizure,   the  act  of  seizing ;  ths 

act  of  taking  quickly  ;    a  song  sung  in  succession ; 

watch ;  the  posture  of  seizing  ;    an  advantage  taken, 

hold  laid  on  ;  the  thing  caught,  profit ;  a  short  interval 

of  action  ;  a  taint,  a  slight  contagion;  any  thing  that 

catches,  as  a  hook;  a  small  swift-sailing  ship. 
Catcher,  kitsh-6r,  s.    He  that   catches  ;   that  in 

which  any  thing  is  caught. 
Catch  FLY,  kitsh-fli,  s.    A  plant,  a  species  of  cam- 

pion. 
Catchpoll,   kJtshipile,  s.    A  sergeant,  a  bum- 

bailifi: 
CATcmvORD,    kitshiw&rd,  i.     The   word  at  the 

corner  of  the  page  under  the  last  line,  which  is  repeated 

at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 

Catechetical,  klt-^-keti^-kJl,  adj.   Consisting 

of  questions  and  answers. 

Catechetically,  kat-^-k^ti^-kJW,  adv.  In 
the  way  of  questions  and  answer!!. 

To  Catechise,  kSti^-kize,  v.  a.  160.  To  in- 
struct by  asking  questions ;  to  question;  to  interrogate, 
to  examine. 

Catechiser,   kitit-kl-zfir,    *.    160.     One  who 

catechises. 
Catechism,  kiti^-klzm,  s.    A  form  of  instruction 

by  means  of  questions  and  answers  concerning  religion. 
Catechist,  kititi-klst,  s.    One  whose  charge  is  to 

question  the  uninstructed  concerning  religion. 
Catechumen,  kJt-ti-kfiVi^n,  s-  503.    One  who 

is  yet  in  the  first  rudiments  of  Christianity-. 
Catechumenical,     k<\t-^-kt-m§nii-kil,     adj. 

509.     Belonging  to  the  catechumens. 
Categorical,  k4t-^-g5ri(i-kil,  adj.     Absolute, 

adequate,  positive. 
Categorically,    kat-^-gSri^-kil-d,  adv.     Po- 
sitively, expressly. 
Category,  k:lt^-g5r-^,  *.    a  class,  a  rar.k,  ac 

order  of  ideas,  predicament.  „ . 


CAT 


CAU 


bf>'J.  File  73.  fiLr  77,  fall  83,  Pdl  81— m6  S3,  mh  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mAvc  164, 
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Caiknarian,  kat-e-na-r^-ln 
diain. 

To  Catenate,  kit-e-nate,  v.  a.    To  chain. 

Catenation,  kat-e-na-shcin,  s.  Link,  regular 
connexion. 

To  CATER,  ku-tiir,  v.  ?J.  98.  To  provide  food,  to 
buy  in  victuals. 

Cater,  ka-tur,  s.    The  four  of  cards  and  dice. 

Cater-cousin,  kai-tCir-kCiz-zn,  s.  a  petty  favour- 
ite, one  related  hy  blood  or  mind. 

Caterer,  ka'tiir-&r,  s.    a  purveyor. 

CaTERESS,  ka-tCir-r^s,  s.  A  woman  employed  to 
provide  victuals. 

Caterpillar,  klt-tur-pil-lur,  s.  A  worm  sus- 
tained by  leaves  and  fruits  ;  a  plant. 

To  Caterwaul,  kititur-wawl,  j^  »;.  To  make  i 
noise  as  cats  in  rutting  time;  to  make  an  offensive  or 
odious  noise. 

Gates,  kates,  s.     Viands,  food,  dish  of  meat 

Catfish,  klt-fisll,  s.  A  sea-fish  in  the  West  In- 
dies. 

Catgut,    kAtig&t,    s.     a   kind   of  cord   or  gut  of 
which  fiddle  strings  are  m.-ide ;  a  kind  of  canvass  for 
ladies'  work. 
Jf^  Either  I  have  been  misinformed,  or  fiddle  strings 

sre  made  m  Italy  of  the  guts  of  goats,  and  therefore  ought 

properly  to  be  called  gnatffut. 

CatharticaL,  ka-//iaritt^-kil,  1      ,-      t, 

^  \  \     ,-■  I  -.^  r  ""/•     Purgative. 

CaTHARTICK,  ki-i/jar-tik,  ^      -^ 

CaTHARTICK,  ki-t/iar-tik,  s.  509.  A  medicine  to 
purge  downivnrd. 

CaTHARTICALNESS,  ki-//iar-te-kil-n(!-s,  s.  Purg- 
ing (piality. 

Cathead,  kit^h^d,  S.  in  a  ship,  a  [liece  of  timiicr 
with  two  shivers  at  one  end,  having  a  rope  and  a  block ; 
a  kind  of  fossile. 

Cathedral,  kS-</j^-dl-il,  adj.  Ejuscopal,  con- 
taining the  see  of  a  bishop;  belonging  to  an  episcopal 
churcii. 

CaTHKDRAL,  ki-/A^dril,  s.  88.  The  head  church 
of  a  diocese. 

Catherine-pear,  kiiA-&r-rin-pare,'  s.    An  infe- 
rior kind  of  pear. 
5ry»  This  proper  name  ought  to  be  written  with  an  a 

ill  Uic  second  syllable  instead  of  e,  a.s  it  comes  from  the 

Greek  Kaflajos,  signifying  pujt. 

Catheter,  kiiA-e-tiir,  s.  98.  a  hollow  and  eome- 
«liat  crooked  instrument  to  thrust  into  the  bladder,  to 
assist  in  bringing  away  the  urine  wliun  tlie  p.issjige  is 
slopped. 

CaTHOLES,  klti-liAlz,  X.  In  a  ship,  two  tittle  holes 
aitcrn  above  the  g\iii-rooin  ports. 

Catholicism,    ka-^AoW-sizm,  s.     .'Vdherence  to 

the  Catholick  church.  ^ 
CaTHOLICK,  kl/A-6-llk,  adj.    Universal  or  gener.-U  : 

used  sometimes  for  true  in  opposition  to  heretical. 
CaTHOUCON,    kl-i/i5l-»i-k6n,    S,       An    universal 

ir.cdicine. 
Catkins,   katiklnz,   j.     Imperfect   flowers  hanging 

from  irees,  in  manner  of  a  ioi>e  or  cat's  t;iil. 
Catling,  kit-flug,  s.    X  dismembering  knife,  used 

by  surgeons;  catgat,  fiddle  string. 
Catmint,  ki\t-mlnt,  s.    A  pisnt 
CatOPTRICAI.,   kit-5p-trd-kil,   adj.      Kelating   to 

eatoptricks,  or  vision  by  reflection. 
CaTOPTRICKS,  klt-5p-triks,  s.    That  part  of  opUcks 

which  treats  of  vision  by  reflection. 
CaTPIPE,  k;\t-pipe,  i.     Catcal. 

Cat's- EYE,  kits-i,  s.   \  stone. 

Cat's-FOOT,  klts-f&t,  *.      .\lelH«)f. 
Cat's-HKAD,  kiits-liod,  J.      A  kind  o£  apjile. 
CaTSILVER,  kiVt-sll-v&r,  S.    9S.      A  kind  of  fossilc. 
Cat'sTAIL,   kits-tale,   i.     A  long  round  substance 

that  grows  upon  nut  trees;  a  kind  of  reed. 
Catsup,  universally  pronounced  kStsh-ip,  s. 

A  kind  of  pickle. 
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Catti  j:,  kititl,  3.  405.    Beasts  of  pasture,  not  \7Ud 

nor  doinestick. 

Cavalcade,  kiv-Sl-kade^  t.  524.  A  procession 
on  horseback. 

Cavalier,  kiv-1-lWr,'  s.  275.  a  horseman,  a 
knight;  a  gay,  sprightly,  military  mail !  tlie  appella- 
tion of  the  party  of  King  Charles  the  First. 

Cavalier,  kiv.^-l^er,'  adj.  Gay,  sprightly,  war. 
like  ;  generous,  brave;  disdainful,  haughty. 

Cavalierly,  kiv-iV-lt^eril^,  ado.  Haughtily,  ar- 
rogantly, disdainfully. 

Cavalry,  kiviil-n5,  s.    Horse  troops. 

To  Cavate,  kaivate,  v.  a.    To  hollow. 

Cavazion,  ki-va-zhin,  t.  The  hollowing  of  the 
earth  for  cellarage. 

Caudle,  kawidl,  s.  405.  a  mixture  of  wine  and 
other  ingredients,  given  to  women  in  childbed. 

Cave,  kavc,  s.  A  cavern,  a  den;  a  hollow,  any 
hollow  place. 

Caveat,  ka-vtUlt,  i.  A  caveat  is  an  intimation 
given  to  some  ordinary  or  ecclesiastical  judge,  notify- 
ing to  him,  that  he  ought  to  beware  how  he  acts. 

Cavern,  kiviurn,  s.  555.    A  hollow  place  in  the 

ground. 
Caverned,  kiviJirnd,  adj.  362.    Full  of  caverns, 
hollow,  excavated  ;  inhabiting  a  cavern. 

Cavernous,  kiv-ir-n&s,  adj.  557.  Full  of  cav- 
erns. 

CavessON,  kivi^s-sEin,  j.  98.  A  sort  of  noseband 
for  a  horse. 

Cauf,  kavvf,  s.  A  chest  wiih  holes,  to  keep  fish 
alive  in  the  water. 

Caught,  kawt,  213.  393.  Part.  pass,  from  To 
catch. 

Caviare,  ki-v^tir,'  s.    ITie  eggs  of  a  sturgeon  sait- 
cd. 
Jf^V  Either  the  spelling  or  the  pronunciation  of  tJiij 

W(Kd  sliould  be  altered  :  we  have  no  instance  in  the  Ian 

gtiage  of  sounding  are,  ere:  the  ancient  spelling  seems  to 

have  been  Caviare ;  though   Buchanan  and  Hailey,  in 

compliance  with  the  pronunciation,  spell  it  Career  ;  and 

VV.  Johnston,  Cavear ;  and  .^sh,  as  a  less  usual  spelling, 

Cavier:  but  the  Dictionary  De  la  Crusca  spells  ilCaviale. 

To  Cavil,  kiv-U,  v.  n.  159.  To  raise  captious 
and  frivolous  oVijcctions. 

To  Cavil,  kiv-11,  t;.  a.  To  receive  or  treat  with 
objections. 

Cavil,  kiv^ll,  s.     A  false  or  ftivolous  objection. 

CaVILLATIO.N,  kiv-U-la-sliCin,  *.  The  disposition 
to  make  captious  objections. 

Caviller,  kav-vil-Cir,  $.  An  unfair  adversary,  a 
captious  disputant. 

CavillinglY,  kav-11-llng-le,  adv.  In  a  cavilling 
manlier. 

CAVlLLOt'S,  klv-vll-lus,  adj.    Full  of  objections. 

Cavity,  kiv^^-ti^,  s.  511.    Holiowness,  hollow. 

CauK,  kavvk,  s.    A  coarse  talky  spar. 

Caul,  kawl,  *.  The  net  in  which  women  enclose 
their  hair,  the  hinder  part  of  a  woman's  cap  ;  any  kind 
of  small  net ;  the  integument  in  which  the  guts  are  en- 
closed; a  thin  membrane  enclosing  the  head  of  some 
children  when  born. 

Cauliferous,  kaw-lil'-fe-rCis,  adj.  A  term  for 
such  plants  as  h.ave  a  true  stalk. 

Cauliflower,  kol-le-flou.ur,  5.   A  species  of  cab- 

bafic.  ,     ,    , 

CausaBLE,  kaw-za-bl,  adj.  405.    Tliat  which  may 

be  caused. 
Causal,  kaw-zil,  adj.     Rebting  to  causes. 
Causality,   kfiw-zSl-(i-t^,    j.    The  agency  of  a 

cause,  the  quality  of  causing. 
CaUSATIO.n,  kaw-2a-sh£iii,  s.    The  act  or  power  of 

causing. 
Causative,  kSwizi-tlv,  adj.  157.    That  expresaes 

a  cjiuse  or  reason. 
Causator,  kaw-za-t&r  «.  521.  98,    A  causer,  aa 

author. 
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Cause,  kdwz,  s.  That  which  produces  or  efferts  any 
thing,  the  efficient ;  the  reason,  motive  to  any  thing ; 
subject  of  litigation  ;  party. 

To  Cause,  kawz,  d.  a.    To  effect  a3  an  agent. 

Causelessly,  kawz^Ies-li^,  adv.  Without  cause, 
witliout  reason. 

Causeless,  kawz-los,  adj.  Original  to  itself;  with- 
out just  ground  or  motive. 

Causer,  kaw-zfir,  s.  98,  He  that  causes,  tlie  agent 
by  which  an  eiTect  is  produced. 

Causey,  kaw^z^,  )       ,  .    ,      . 

_  ,  ,       ,     i      >S.     A  way  raised  and  pav- 

Causeway,  kawz-wa,    j 

ed  above  the  rest  of  the  ground. 

JC^"  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word,  by  a  false  no- 
tion of  its  etymology',  has  been  lately  written  causeway. 
It  is  derived  from  the  French  chauisie.  In  the  scripture 
we  find  it  written  causey. 


But  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  write  it  causeway  ;  and 

thes?  authorities  seem  to  have  fixed  the  pronunciation. 

This  word,  from  its  mistaken  etymology,  may  rank  with 

Lantern, — v;hich  see. 

Caustioal,  kawsit^kM,  7     ,.    „  , 

Caubtick,  kiwsitlk,  {  "'^J-  ^^^'°"S'"e  to  me. 

dicaments  which,  by  their  violent  activity  and  heat, 
destroy  the  texture  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied, 
and  bum  it  into  an  eschar. 

CausticK,  kaws-tik,  s.  A  caustick  or  burning  ap- 
plication. 

CauteL,  kaw^tJl,  i.     Caution,  scruple. 

CaCTELOUS,  kaw-t^-l&s,  adj.  Cautious,  wary ; 
wily,  cunning. 

CArXELOUSLY,  k3w-tW5s-ltl,  adv.  Cunningly, 
slily,  cautiously,  warily. 

Cauterization,  kaw-tar-rd-za-slitm,  s.  ITie 
act  of  burning  with  hot  irons. 

To  Cautekize,  kawlt&r-lze,  v.  a.  To  burn  with 
the  cautery. 

Cautesy,  klwitfir-r(l,  *.  555.  Cautery  is  either 
actual  or  potential ;  the  first  is  burning  by  a  hot  iron, 
and  the  latter  with  caustick  medicines. 

Caution,  kaw-sh&n,  s.  Prudence,  foresight,  wari- 
ness ;  provisionary  precejitr^  warning. 

To  Caution,  kdwish&n,  t;.  a.  To  warn,  to  give 
notice  of  a  danger. 

Cautionary,  kawish&n-i-r^,  adj.  Given  as  a 
pledge,  or  in  security. 

Cautious,  kaw-shis,  adj.  292.     Wary,  watchful. 

Cautiously,  kaw-sh&s-l^,  adv.  In  a  wary  atten- 
tive manner. 

Cautiousness,  ka\vishus-n£'s,  s.  Watchfulness, 
vigilance,  circumspection. 

To  Caw,  ka\r,  v.n.   To  cry  as  the  rook,  crow  or  raven. 

Cayman,  ka'min,  s.  88.  The  American  ailigator 
or  crocodile. 

To  Cease,  s^se,  v,  n.  To  leave  off",  to  stop,  to 
give  over ;  to  fail,  to  be  extinct ;  to  be  at  an  end. 

To  Cease,  sese,  v.  a.    To  put  a  stop  to. 

Cease,  s^se,  s.     Extinction,  failure.     Obsolete. 

Ceaseless,  s^se-l^s,  adj.  incessant,  perpetual, 
continual. 

Cecity,   sh'-i-t^,  s.  503.    Blindness,  privation  of 
sight. 
JJ^  I  have  given  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 

theshort  sound,  notwithstanding  the  diphthong  in  the  o- 

riginal  cacitas;  being  convinced  of  the  shortening  power 

of  the  antepenultimate  accent  of  these  words,  124.511. 

and  of  the  pre-antepenultimate  accent  of  Cenatory  and 

Prefatory. 

Cecutiency,   s^-kiish^5n-s^,   s.     Cloudiness  or 

dimness  of  sight. 
Cedar,   s^&r,   s.    88.     A  tree ;   the  wood  of  the 

cedar  tree. 
To  Cede,  s^de,  v.  a.    To  yield  ;  to  resign  ;  to  give 

up  to  another. 
Cedrine,  sMHne,   a^.  140.    Of  or  belonging  to 

the  cedar  tree. 
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To  Ceil,  sele,  ti.  a.  To  cover  the  inner  roof  of  a 
building. 

Ceiling,  sd-llng,  s.    The  inner  root 

Celandine,  sel-in-dine,  s.  149.    A  plant. 

CeLATURE,  sel-i-tsh6re,  i.  451.  The  art  of  en- 
graving. 

To  Celebrate,  s§Ule-brate,  v.  n.  91.  To  praise, 
to  commend  ;  to  distinguish  by  solemn  rites  ;  to  men- 
tion in  a  set  or  solemn  manner. 

Celebration,  s^l-^-brAtslifin,  s.  Solemn  per- 
formance, solemn  remembrance;  praise,  renown,  me- 
morial. 

CelebriOUS,  s<i-le-bre-&s,  adj.  505.  Famous,  re- 
nowned. 

CeLEBUIOUSLY,  S^-luibr^&S-le,  adv.  In  a  fa- 
mous manner. 

CelebriOUSNESS,  sWt^-br^.us-n§s,  s.  Renown, 
fame. 

Celebrity,  s^-l^b-br^t^,  j.  511.  Celebration, 
f.une. 

CeLERIACK,  se-le-r^ik,  s.    Turnip-rooted  celery. 

Celerity,  se-15r-rd-t^,  s.  Swiftness,  speed,  velo- 
city. 

Celery,  seli^r-r^,  s.  A  species  of  parsley  :  cor- 
ruptly pronounced  Salary. 

Celestial,  se-l^s-tsh^l,  adj.  272.  Heavenly,  re- 
l.itin"  to  the  superior  regions;  heavenly,  relating  to 
the  blessed  state ;  heavenly,  with  respect  to  excel- 
lence. 

Celestial,  s^l^s-tsliil,  s.  464.  An  inhabitant  of 
heaven. 

Celestially,  s^-l^s-tsh2.1-le,  adv.  in  a  heaven- 
ly manner. 

To  CeLESTIFY,  si-llsit^-fJ,  V.  a.  To  give  some- 
thing of  a  heavenly  nature  to  any  thing. 

Celiack,  se-1^4k,  adj.  Relating  to  the  lower 
belly. 

Celibacy,  s^W-bJl-s^, 

Celibate,  s^l^^i-bat,  91 

Cell,  s^ll,  u  a  small  cavity  or  hollow  place ;  the 
cave  or  little  habitation  of  a  religious  person  ;  a  small 
and  close  apartment  in  a  prison ;  any  small  place  or  re- 
sidence. 

Cellar,  s§l-l&r,  t.  88.  A  place  under  ground, 
where  stores  are  reposited,  or  where  liquors  are  kept. 

Cellabaok,  s^Ul&r-ldje,  s.  90.  The  part  of  the 
building  which  makes  the  cellars. 

Cellarist,  s^l-lir-lst,  s.  555.  The  butler  in  a 
religious  house. 

Cellular,  s^l-l&-lAr,  a(\j.  Consisting  of  little  cells 
or  cavities. 

Celsitude,  s^l-sii-tide,  s.    Height. 

Cement,  s^m-m^nt,  *.  492.  The  matter  with 
which  two  bodies  are  made  to  cohere;  bond  of  union 
in  friendship. 

To  Cement,  st*-m5nt,'  v.  a.  To  unite  by  means 
of  something  Interposed. 

To  Cement,  sd-m^nt,'  v.  n.  To  come  into  con- 
junction,  to  cohere. 

Cementation,  sdm-^n-ta-sb&ii,  j.    The  act  of 

cementing. 
Cemetery,  s^mimd-t^r-d,  s.    A  place  where  the 
dead  are  reposited. 

Cenatory,  s^n-n.^t&r-d,  5.  505.  512.   Relating 

to  supper. — See  Cecity. 

CenobiticaL,  s^n-nA-bit^-kal,  acfj.  503.  Liv- 
ing in  community. 

Cenotaph,  s^n^-tif,  t.  A  monument  for  one 
elsewhere  buried. 

Cense,  s^nse,  s.    Public  rates. 

To  Cense,  s&ise,  j;.  a.    To  perfume  witli  odours. 

Censer,  s^n^Cir,  s.  98.  The  pan  in  which  incena« 
is  burned. 

Censor,  s^n^sfir,  s.  166.    An  officer  of  Rome  who 
had  the  power  of  correcting  manners ;  one  who  is  given 
to  censure. 
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Censor: AiV,  b3n-sii-r(i-lii,  adj.  Itelatlng  to  the 
censor. 

Censorious,  s^n-si^ri- &s,  ndj.  Addicted  to  cen 
sure,  se\  I'ro. 

CensOKIOUSI.Y,  s^n-sA-rd-is-1^,  adv.  In  a  se- 
vere retlrotiiiR  manner. 

Ceksohiousness,  s5n-s6-r^-&s-n^s,  s,  Dis[K)sition 
to  reproacli. 

Censohskip,  s5n^ir-shlp,  t.  166.  The  office  of  a 
censor. 

Censurable,  sSn-shii-ri-bl,  adj.  Worthy  of  cen- 
sure, cu':|i.il>le. 

Censuhablenkss,  s5n-shfa-ri-bl-n5s,  s.  Blame- 
ableness. 

Censure,  s?n-shire,  $,  452.  Blame,  reprimand, 
reproach;  juilRment,  opiniou;  Judicial  sentence;  spi- 
ritual piiMisliuient. 

To  Censure,  s^nishdre,  v.  a.  To  blame,  to  brand 
publicltlv  ;  to  condemn. 

CensuRER,  s^ii-sh6r-&r,  s.    He  that  blames. 

Cent,  s^nt,  s.  a  hundred,  as,  five  per  cent.  ;  that 
is,  five  in  the  hundred. 

Centaur,  s^n-tawr,  j.  A  poetical  being,  stippos- 
ed  to  be  coini>ounded  of  a  man  and  a  horse ;  the  archer 
in  the  zoiliaoK. 

Centaury,  s^n-tAw-r^,  s.    A  plant. 
Centenary,  sdn-t^ni-rii,  *.     The  number  of  a 

hundred. 
Centennial,  sin-tia-ai-kl,  adj.     Consisting  of 

a  hundred  years. 
Centesimal,  sln-t^si^-mSl.nrf/.  88.    Hundredtli. 
CENTirOLlOUS,   8^n-t^--fWd-&s,   adj.     Having   an 

hundred  Ie:ive8. 

Centipede,  s^n-t^pW,  s.    A  poisonous  msect,  so 

called  froni  il»  bemg  supfK>sed  to  have  an  hundred  feet. 

Jt^  /i!/i«/  ami  Quadruped  are  spelled  in  Jolinson  with- 
outthe  fiiKil  e:  while  Solipfde,  Palmipede,  Plumipedf, 
Midtipede,  and  Centipede,  retain  lU  The  orthography  i: 
these  words  is  of  importance  to  the  pronunciation,  and 
therefore,  as  thev  are  of  perfectly  similar  ongnial,  rhei; 
spelling  and  pronunciation  ought  certainly  tobealikL-. 
Biped  and  (jundricped  are  the  words  most  m  use;  and  a^ 
they  have  oniitletl  the  final  e,  which  there  does  not  seen, 
to  be  any  reason  to  retain,  we  may  iTifcr  that  the  silent 
and  insensible  operation  of  custom  directs  us  to  do  the 
same  by  the  other  words,  and  to  pronounce  the  last  syl- 
lable of  all  of  them  ihorl.— Sec  .11  illepedes. 
Cento,  s^n-tA,  t.     a  composition  formed  by  joining 

sciaps  from  dincrent  authors. 
Central,    s^n-tril,    adj.    88.     Relating    to    the 

centre. 
Centre,  s^nitfir,  s.  416.   Tiie  middle. 
To  Centre,  s5ii-t&r,   v.  a.    To  place  on  a  centre, 

to  fix  as  on  a  centre. 
To  Centre,  s^n-t&r,  v.  n.    To  rest  on,  to  repose 

"on ;  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  or  centre. 
CenTBICK,  s^ii-lrlk,  7     ^• 

Centrical,  s^n-irik-il,    3  "'*' 

centre. 

Jj:5«  This  word,  though  in  constant  usage.  Is  not  in  any 
of  our  Diclioiianes.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly  eiiuivalent 
to  Cetitrlck  i  hilt  custom,  in  time,  generally  either  finils 
or  makes  a  didereiit  shade  of  meaning  betwcecn  words 
where  no  "lueii  diil'erence  was  perceived  at  lirsu 
CENTRirur.AL,    s^n-trll-i!l-gll,    adj.     Having   the 

quality  aciiuired  by  bodies  in  motion,  of  receding  from 

the  centre. 
CenTRIPEIAL,  s5n-trlp^lil,  aifj.    Having  a  ten- 
dency to  till  centre. 
Gentry,  s^n-tr^,  u — See  SentineL 
CentuplEj  s6n'ti'l-pl,  ac(j.  405.     A  hundredfold. 
To  Centuplicate,  s5n-t6'plti-kale,  v.    a.    To 

make  a  hundredfold. 
2'o  Centuriate,  s5n-tdi-r(i-ite,  v.  a.    To  divide 

into  hundreds. 
Centuriator,  s^n^tfl-rA-aitfir,  s.  521.     A  name 

given  to  historians,  who  distinguish  times  by  centuries. 
Centurion,    s5n-l6-r^-&n,   s.     A   military  oilicer, 

who  comiMJi 'led  a  hiuidred  men  among  the  Floraano. 
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Century,  s^n-tslift-r^  s.  461.     A  hundred,  ugu. 

ally  emiilojed  to  s)iecify  time,  as,  the  second  century. 
CephalaLGY,  s?f'-J-Iil-j(i,  5.    The  head-ache. 
Cephalick,  s^-fJl-lik,   adj.    509.    That  is  wedi. 

ciiial  to  the  head. 
Cerastp;s,  sA-ris-tdz,  s.    A  serpent  having  horns. 
Cerate,  seirlt,  j-  91.    A  medicine  made  of  wax. 
Cerated,  s^r.\-t(*d,  adj.     Waxed. 
To  Cere,  s^re,  t*.  a.    To  wax. 
CeREBEL,  siir-^b^l,  s.  503.     Part  of  the  brain. 
Cerecloth,  s^re-clUh,  s.    Cloth  smeared  over  with 

glutinous  matter. 
Cerement,  s^reim^nt,  s.    Cloths  dipped  in  melted 

wax,  with  which  dead  bodies  were  infolded. 
Ceremonial,  s5r-^m6-nti-il,  a({;.    Relating   to 

ceremony,  or  outward  rite ;  formal,  observant  of  old 

forms. 
Ceremonial,  s^r-^-mA-n^il,  s.    Outward  form, 

external  rite  ;  the  order  for  rites  and  forms  In  the  Ro- 
man church. 
Ceremonialness,   s^r-i-m6iii^il-n5s,  s.     The 

quality  of  being  ceremonial. 

Ceremonious,  s^r-ti-miin^fis,  adj.     Consisting 

of  outward  rites;  full  of  ceremony;  attentive  to  the 
outward  rites  of  religion  ;  civil  and  formal  to  a  fault. 

Ceremoniously,  s5r-4-mA-n^-us-W,  adv.    In  « 

ceremonious  manner,  formally. 

CEttEMONIOU8NESS,.s5r-A-mA-n^&s-n5s,  s.  Fond- 
ness of  ceremony. 

Ceremony,  s5ri^m6-n^,  s.  489.  Outward  rite, 
external  form  In  religion  ;  forms  of  civility  ;  outward 
forms  of  state. 

Certain,  s^ritln,  a<f;.  208.  Sure,  indubitable; 
determined;  in  an  indefinite  sense,  some,  as,  a  certain 
man  told  me  this  ;  undoubting,  put  past  doubt. 

Certainly,  s^ritln-1^,  adv.  Indubitably,  without 
question ;  without  fail. 

Certainty,  sSritln-t^,  s.  Exemption  from  doubt ; 
that  which  is  real  .and  fixed. 

Certes,  s^r^t^z,  adv.    Certainly,  In  truth. 

Certificate,  s^r-tif^-k^t,  *.    91.     a   writing 

made  in  any  court,  to  give  notice  to  another  court  ol 
any  thing  done  therein  ;  any  testimony. 

To  Certify,  s^r-tii-f  i,  v.  a.  To  give  certain  in- 
formation of;  to  give  certain  assurance  of. 

Certiorari,  s^r-she-A-ra-rl,  s.  A  writ  issuing 
out  of  the  Chancery,  to  call  up  the  records  of  a  cause 
therein  depending. 

Certitude,  s^-r-t^-t6de,  t.  Certainty,  freedom 
from  doubt. 

Cervical,  s^i"-vc-k;11,  ot(;.    Belongi.ng  to  the  neck. 


Cerulean,  s^-rii-lii-iii,  7    j- 
J  adj. 


Blue,  iky-colour- 


Ceruleous,  sii-r6-l^&s, 

ed .Sec  European. 

CerulifiCK,  s^r-fi-liWk,  »{;.     Having  the  powe. 

to  produce  a  blue  colour. 
CerujiEN,    s>t^.r(i-in^n,   $.    Tbo   wax   of  the  ear 

See  liitumen. 
Ceruse,  sci-rtise,  s.    White  lead. 

^-y-  1  prefer  Dr.  Kenriek's,  Mr.  Perry's,  and,  as  far  as 
1  can  i;uessby  then  .aeeiuuation,  Or.  Ash's  and  Ualley's 
pronunci.iiioii  ot  tins  word,  who  make  the  firet  syllable 
long,  to  Mr.  .Sheridan's,  Scott's,  and  Entick's,  who  make 
it  shoru — See  Principles,  ViS. 
CesaRIAN,  st5-za-r^-Jn,  a<(;.     The  Cesarian  section 

is,  cutting  a  child  out  of  tlie  womb. 
Cess,  s^s,  i.     a  levy  made  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  a 

place,  ratetl  aecwding  to  their  property;    an  as.sess- 

ment ;  the  act  of  laying  rates. 
To  Ce.SS,  s^S,  v.  II.     To  lay  charge  on,  to  assesa. 
Cessation,  si^ba-sliCin,  «.    A  stop,  a  rest,  a  v^r 

cation  ;  a  [lause  of  hostility,  without  peace. 
Cessavit,  s&-saivit,  j.    A  writ. 
Cessibii.ITY,  s5s-st'-bll'<i-t(5,  s.    The  quality  01  re 

ceding,  or  giving  way. 
CessibLE,  s^bi-se-bl,  ailj.  405.     JEasy  to  give  way. 
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CkOSION,  s^shisli&n,  s.  Retreat,  the  act  of  giving 
w;^y ;  resi^iatum. 

Cessionary,  s5sh'sh5n-ni-r^,  ndj.  implying  a 
re<ignati<)n.  I 

CessMKNT,  sJsim^nt,  *.     An  assessment  or  tax. 

Cessor,  s^s-s&r,  J.  98.  166.  He  that  ccascth  or 
negkvteth  po  lonij  to  perforin  .i  diiiv  belimgiiif;  to  him, 
as  that  he  Incurreth  the  danger  of  law. 

CesTUS,  s^iyit&s,  4.    The  girdle  of  Venus.  ! 

Cetaceous,  s^ta^shis,  «((;.  357.   of  the  whale 

kind.  j 

Chad,  shld,  $.    A  sort  of  fish. 

To  Chafe,  Lshafe,  v.  n.  To  warm  with  rubbing  ; ! 
to  heat ;  to  perfume ;  to  make  angry.  I 

To  Chafe,  tshafe,  «;.  w.  To  rage,  to  ft-et,  to  fume; 
to  fret  against  any  thing.  j 

Chafe,  tsliat'e,  t.     a  heat,  a  rage,  a  fury.  | 

Chafe  Wax,  tsliafi.'ivv;\ks,  s.  An  oftieer  belong- 
ing to  the  lord  high  chancellor,  who  tits  the  wax  for 
the  ■sealing  of  writs  I 

Chafer,    tshafe-fir,  t,  98.    An  insect ;  a  sort  of 

yellow  beetle.  j 

Chaff,  tslu\f,  s,    Tlie  husks  of  com  that  are  sepa- 

rate<l  by  thrashing  and  winnowing;  it  is  used  for  any 

thing  worthless.  j 

To  Chaffer,  tslulf^f  ur,  v.  n.   To  haggle,  to  bar. 

gam. 
ChaFFERER,  tshi\f-ffir-rftr,  «.     A  buyer,  bargainer.! 
Chaffinch,  tsliif-flnsli,  s.    A  bird  so  called,  be-  ' 

cause  it  delights  In  chatf.  I 

ChaFFLESS,  tshjt-les,  a(/j.     Without  chaff.  ' 

ChaFFWEED,  tsl)af-w(ie(l,  s.     Cudweed.  i 

Chaffy,  tsl)if-ft5,  ailj.     Like  diatr,  full  of  cr^aff 
ChaFINGDISH,    tslia-tln^-dlsli,    s.     A     vessel    tc 

make  any  thing  hot  in  :  a  |M)rt.il)le  grate  for  coals.  | 

Chagrin,  slii-gr^t5n'  s.    in  humour,  vexation.       j 
To   Chagrin,   8hi-gr«ititi,'  v.  a.    To  vex,  to  put 
out  of  tcmjier.  j 

Chain,   tshane,  i.     .\  scrie*  of  links  fa.stcned  one 
within  another:  a  bond,  a  manacle;  a  tetter:  a  line  of 
links  with  which  land  is  measured  :  a  s-eries  linked  to- 
gether. I 
To  Chain,  tshane,  v.  a.    To  fasten  or  link  with  a 
chain  i  to  bring  into  slavery  ;  to  put  on  a  chain ;  to  u- 
nite.  I 
Chainpump,   tshaneipfimp,    s.    A   pump  used  in ' 
large  English  vessels,  which  is  double,  so  tliat  one  rises 
as  the  other  falls.  ] 
ChaINSHOT,  tshane-shit,   s.     Two  bullets  or  half , 
bullets  fastened  together  by  a  chain,  which,  when  they 
fly  open,  cut  away  whatever  is  before  them. 
ChainwORK,    tshane-wurk,   s.     Work  with   open 

spaces. 
Chair,    tshare,   *.  52.    A  moveable  seat ;  a  seat  of 
justice,  or  of  authority;  a  vehicle  bonie  by  men;  a 
sedan. 
Chairman,   tshare-min,   s.  88.    The  president  of 

an  assembly  ;  one  whose  traile  it  is  to  carry  :i  chair. 
Chaise,  shaze,  s,     A  carriage  either  oi  pleasure  or 
expedition. 

J{^  The  Vulgar,  who  are  unacrjuainted  with  the  spel- 
ling of  this  word,  and  Ignorant  of  Its  Kieiich  derivation, 
are  apt  to  suppose  it  a  plural,  and  rail  a  single  carriage  a 
shay;  and  the  Polite  seem  sometimes  at  a  loss  whether 
they  should  not  consider  it  as  both  singular  and  plural; 
but  the  best  us.ige  seems  to  have  ilctermined  it  to  be.  In 
this  respect,  regular,  and  to  make  the  plural  cliaiset. 
Chalcogkafher,  kAl-k&g-gri.f&^r,  i.  353.  An 
engraver  in  brass. 

Chalcography,  kil-k&gigri-fi^,  s.  Erigraving  in 

brass. 

Chaldron,  1     ,  ,,,  ,  ,,.. 

ChacdrON,  \  ^^^-^^^^  *•  417.  A  dry  English 
measure  of  coals,  consisting  of  thirty-six  bushels  heap- 
ed up.  The  chaldron  should  weigh  two  Uiousand 
pounds. 

ChaUCE,  tsliili-is,  i.  142.  A  cup,  a  bowl,  the 
ooDUDunion  cup,  a  cup  used  in  acts  of  worship. 


ChaLICED,  tsh^l-list,  adj.  359.    Having  a  cell  or 

cup. 
Chalk,   tshawk,   s.  402.    A  white  fossile,   usuallj 

reckoned  a  stone,  but  by  some  ranked  among  the  boles. 
To  Chalk,    tshawk,   t;.  a.    To  rub  with  chalk;  to 

manure  with  chalk  ;  to  mark  or  trace  out,  as  with  chalk. 
Chalk-cuttkr,  tsli4wkik&t-t&r,  *.    A  man  that 

ihgs  ch^dk. 
Chalky,    tshawkik^,    adj.     Consiiting   of  chalk; 

white  with  chalk  ;  imprignated  with  chalk. 
To  Challenge,  ishAI-l^nje,  v.  a.    To  call  ano- 

ther  to  nnswcr  for  an  ort'eiiee  by  combat;  to  call  to  a 
contest :  to  accuse:  in  law,  to  object  to  the  impartiality 
of  any  (me;  to  claim  as  due;  to  call  one  to  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  conditi(ms. 

Challenge,  tshAlil^nje,  S.  A  summons  to  com- 
bat: a  demand  of  something  as  due:  in  law,  an  excep- 
tion taken  either  against  persons  or  tilings. 

Challenger,  tshil-leii-jfir,  s.  One  that  desires 
or  sumnioiis  another  to  combat;  one  tliat  claims  supe- 
riority ;  a  claimant. 

Chalybeate,  ki-lib-b^.^t,  ac^j.  91.   Impregnated 

with  iron  or  steel. 
ChamaDE,   slii-made^   s.    The  beat  of  the  drum 

which  tluclares  a  surrender. 
Chamber,  tshame-lifir,  s.  542.    An  apartment  in 

a  hou<e,  generally  used  for  those  appropriated  to  lodg- 
ing ;  ;my  retired  room  ;  any  cavity  or  hollow  ;  a  court 
of  justice;  the  hollow  part  of  a  gun,  where  the  charge 
is  lodged  ;  the  cavity  where  the  jwwder  is  lodged  in  a 
mine. 

JtJ''  1  have  in  this  word  deiiarted  from  Mr.  Shcridai 
an(Tt)r.  Kcnrick,  because  1  think  the  best  usage  has  en- 
tirely departed  from  them.  About  thirty  years  ago,  the 
first  syllable  o(  Cfuimbi^,  was  universally  pronounced  sc 
to  rhyme  with  PiUm,  Psalm,  &C.  but  since  that  time  It 
has  been  gradually  narrowing  to  the  slender  sound  of  a 
in  vami^,  fame,  &.c.  and  seems  now  to  be  fully  estjibllshed 
in  this  sound.  This,  however,  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
militates  with  the  laws  of  syllabication:  there  are  few 
words  in  the  language  which  we  cannot  so  divide  inti 
paits  as  to  shew  by  this  division  the  (piantity  of  the  vow 
els;  this  word  forms  an  exception;  for  mb,  being  uiicom 
binabic  consonants,  we  caiinol  end  the  first  syllable  wit> 
a;  and  if  we  join  wi  to  it,  the  a  becomes  short,  and  re 
quires  another  sound.  But  if  two  such  words  as  Can: 
anil  Bridft  coiiM  not  resist  the  blind  force  of  custom, 
which  has  for  so  many  years  reduced  them  to  Canubridge 
why  should  we  wonder  that  Chamber  diid  Cambrick,  Tin 
mnhth  and  VarmoiUh,  should  yield  to  the  same  unrelent- 
ing tyrant  ? 
Ti  Chamber,  tsliaine-b&r,  v.  n.     To  be  wanton 

to  intrigue;  to  reside  as  in  a  chamber. 
Chamberer,  tsliame-bfir-6r,  s.    A  man  of  nitrigue 
Chamberfellow,    tshame-b&r-f^l-l6,    s.      One 

that  lies  in  the  same  chamber. 
Chamberlain,  tshamcib&r-lln,  *.  208.  Lord 
grea*  chamberlain  of  Kngland  is  the  sixth  othcer  of  the 
erovi^i ;  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household  has  the 
oversight  of  all  oliicers  belonging  to  the  king's  cham- 
bers, except  the  prccmct  of  the  bedchamber ;  a  servant 
who  has  the  rare  of  the  chambers. 
Chamberlainship,  tshameibir-lln-ship,  s.   The 

ollice  of  a  chamberlain. 
Chambermaid,   tshame-bur-made,  t.    A  nia;'L 

whose  business  is  to  dress  a  lady. 
Ch  AMBREL  OF  A  HORSE,  kim'brll,  s.    The  joint  oi 
bending  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hinder  l<!g. 

Chameleon,  ki-me-lti-&n,  a,    A  kiixl  of  Uiard, 

s^iid  to  live  on  air. 
Chamlet,  kiin-l^t,  t. — See  Camelot. 
Chamois,    shi-inoe,'   *,     An   animal   of  the  gt-ai 

kind,  the  skin  of  which  made  into  leather  Is  callec 

Shamviy. 

Chamomile,  kimi^^-n■ule,  t.  353.    The  name  ol 

an  odoriferous  [ilant. 
To  Champ,  tsliamp,  r.  a.    To  bite  with  a  frequeu: 

action  of  the  teeth;  to  devour. 
To  CHAiiP,  tsbimp,  V.  n.    To  perform  frequently 

the  action  of  biting. 

Champaign,  sh^ni-paiu','  s,    A  kind  of  wine. 
Champaign,  tshimipane,  s.    A  flat  open  country 
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Champignon,  sham-pln-y&n,  s.  A  kind  of 
mushroom. 

Champion,  tshJm-pd-un,  s.  A  man  who  under- 
takes a  cause  in  single  combat  i  a  hero,  a  stout  warrior. 

To  Champion,  tsh^m-p^-un,  v.  a.    To  challenge. 

Chance,  tshlnse,  s.  78.  79.  Fortune,  the  cause 
of  fortuitous  events ;  the  act  of  fortune;  accident;  ca- 
sual occurrence,  fortuitous  event,  wiiether  good  or  bad ; 
possibility  of  any  occurrence. 

To  Chance,  tshinse,  v.  n.  To  happen,  to  fall 
out. 

Chance-medley,  tshAnse-m^dile,   s.     In  law, 

the  casual  slaughter  of  a  man,  not  altogether  without 
the  fault  of  the  slayer. 

Changeable,  tsh^n-si-bl,  adj.    Accidental. 
Chancel,    tshin-sel,   s.    The  eastern   part  of  the 
church,  in  which  the  altar  is  placed. 

Chancellor,  tshin-s^l-!5r,  s.    An  officer  of  the 

highest  power  and  dignity  in  tlie  court  where  he  pre- 
sides. 

Chancellorship,  tshin-sel-lur-ship,  s.  The 
office  of  chancellor. 

Chancery,  tshin-s&r-^,  s.  The  court  of  equity 
and  conscience. 

Chancre,  shank-&r,  s.  416.  An  ulcer  usually 
arising  from  venereal  maladies. 

ChanCROUS,  shink-rus,  adj.    Ulcerous. 

ChandelEER,  shin-dti-ledr,''  s.  A  branch  for  can. 
dies. 

Chandler,  tshand-lCir,  s.  An  artizan  wiiose  trade 
is  to  make  candles. 

To  Change,  tshanje,  t;.  a.  74.  To  put  one  tiing 
in  the  place  of  another;  to  resign  any  tiling  for  the 
sake  of  another  ;  to  discount  a  larger  piece  of  money 
into  several  smaller;  to  pire  and  take  rd-iprocaliy  ;  to 
alter;  to  mend  the  disposition  or  mind. 
Jj:5"  This  word,  with  others  of  the  same  form,  such  as 

range,  strange,  mnnge,  &lc.  are,  in  the  west  of  Englind, 

pronounced  with  the  short  3;)und  of  a  in  ran,  man,  &c. 

The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  a  in  the  first  syllable  ot 

angel,  ancient,  &lc.  which,  in  that  part  ol  the  kingdom, 

sounds  like  the  article  an;  and  this,  though  disagreeable 

to  a  London  ear,  and  contrary  to  ttie  best  usage,  which 

forms  the  only  rule,  is  more  analogical  than  pronouncing 

them  as  if  written  chaini^e,  strain^e,  aincient,  aingel, 

&c.  for  we  find  every  other  vowel  in  this  situation  short, 

as  revenge,  Itingf,  simnge,  lic. 

To  Change,  tshanje,  v.  n.  To  undergo  change, 
to  sufler  alteration. 

Change,  tshanje,  s.  An  alteration  of  the  state  of 
any  thing ;  a  succession  of  one  tiling  in  the  place  of  a- 
nother ;  the  time  of  the  moon  in  which  it  begins  n  new 
monthly  revolution ;  novelty  ;  an  alteration  of  the  or- 
der in  which  a  set  of  bells  is  sounded ;  that  which 
makes  a  variety  ;  small  money. 

Changeable,  tslianje-3^bl,  adj.  Subject  to  change, 
fickle,  inconstant ;  possible  to  Ijc  changed ;  having  the 
quality  of  exhibiting  different  appearances. 

Changeaeleness,  tshanje-i-bl-nes,  s.  Suscepti- 
bility of  change;  inconstancy,  fickleness. 

ChangEABLY,  tshanje-il-ble,  adv.    Inconstantly. 

Changeful,  tshinje-f'il,  adj.  Inconstant,  uncer- 
tain, mutable. 

Changeling,  tshiHJe-ling,  «.  A  child  left  or 
taken  in  the  place  of  another;  an  idiot,  a  natural ;  one 
apt  to  change. 

Changer,  tsliane^jfir,  s.  One  that  is  employed  in 
changing  or  discounting  money. 

Channel,  tshininSl,  s.  99.    The  hollow  bed  of 
running  waters;  any  cavity  drawn  longwise;  a  strait  or 
narrow  sea ;  a  gut  or  fiirrow  of  a  pillar. 
7'o  Channel,  tslian-nC-l,   v,  a.     To  cut  any  tiling 

in  chamicls. 
■"o    Chant,  tsliAnt,   v.  a.    To  sing;  to  celeb.ate  by 

song  ;  to  smg  in  the  cathedral  service. 
To  Chant,  tslilnt,  t'.  n.  78.    To  sing. 

Chant,  tshiut,  s.  79.    Song,  melody. 
Chanter,  tshiti-tiar,  .?,     A  singer,  a  songster 
Chanticleee.  tshdn-t(i-*Kl^cr,  s,    Tlie  cock,  from 
his  crow. 


Chantress,  tshSn-tr^s,  s.    A  woman  ginger. 

Chantry,  tshJn-tr^,  5.  Chantry  is  a  church  co- 
dowed  with  revenue  for  priests,  to  sing  mass  for  tha 
souls  of  the  donors. 

Chaos,  ka-os,  s.  353.  Tlie  mass  of  matter  suppos- 
ed to  be  in  confusion  before  it  wa^  divided  by  the  cre- 
ation into  its  proper  classes  and  elements;  confusion 
irrejj'ular  mixture;  anything  where  tlie  parts  are  un- 
distinguished. 

ChaoticK,  ka-5titlk,  acij.  Resembling  chaos,  con- 
fu-ed. 

To  Chap,  tshop,  v.  a.    To  divide  the  surface  of  the 
ground  by  excessive  heat ;  to  divide  the  skin  of  the 
tace  or  hands  by  excessive  cold. 
^;^  The  etymology  of  this  word  will  not  sulltr  us  to 

write  it  chop,-  and  universal  usage  will  not  permit  us  to 

pronounce  it  c/tap :  so  that  it  must  be  classed  among  those 

incorrigible  words,  the  pronunciation  and  orthography  of 

which  must  ever  be  at  variance. 

Chap,  tsh6p,  s.     A  cleft,  a  gaping,  a  cnink. 

Chap,  tshSp,  s.  The  upper  or  under  part  of  a 
beast's  mouth. 

Chape,  tshape,  s.  The  catch  of  any  tiling  by  which 
it  is  held  in  its  place. 

Chapel,  tship-el,  s.  A  chapel  is  either  adjoining 
to  a  church,  as  a  parcel  of  the  same,  or  separate,  called 
a  ch.iix:!  of  ease. 

Chapeless,  tshape-I^s,  adj.    Without  a  chape. 

Chapellany,  tship-pel-len-n^,  &  A  chapellany 
is  founded  within  some  other  church. 

ChapeLRY,  tsliip-pel-r(i,  s.  The  jurisdiction  or 
bounds  of  a  chapel. 

Chaperon,  tship-&r-56n,'  «.    A  kind  of  hood  or 
cap  worn  by  the  knights  of  tlie  garter  in  the  habit  ol 
their  order. 
l^-'  For  the  pronunciation  of  tlie  last  syllable,  see  the 

word  Encore. 

ChapfaLN,  tshSpif^ln,  adj.  Having  the  mouth 
shrunk. — Sec  Catcal. 

Chaplain,  tship-lin,  s.  208.  He  that  attends  the 
king,  or  other  great  person,  to  perforin  divine  ser- 
vice. 

ChaplainshiP,  tsh^p-lln-ship,  s.  The  office  or 
business  of  a  chaplain  ;  the  possession  or  revenue  of  u 
chapel. 

ChaPLESS,  tsh6p-1^3,  adj.  Without  any  flesh  a- 
bout  the  mouth. 

ChaPLET,  tshAp-I^t,  B.  A  garland  or  wreath  to  be 
worn  about  the  hc.id;  a  string  of  beads  used  in  the 
Roman  church  ;  in  architecture,  a.little  moulding  caiT- 
ed  into  round  beads. 

Chapman,  tship-min,  s.  88.  A  cheapener,  one 
that  oilers  as  a  purchaser. 

Chaps,    tships,    s.    The  mouth  of  a  beast  of  prey ; 

the  entrance  into  a  charmel. 

Chapt        ^ 

,,  '         S  tsliopt,  part.  pass.     Crackeii,  cleft. 

Chapped,  ^         ^  "        ^ 

Chapter,  tsh^ip-tfir,  s.     A  division  of  a  book  ;  an 

assembly  of  the  clergy  of  a  cathedral ;  the  place  in  which 

assemblies  of  the  clergy  are  held. 
Chaptrel,   tihAp-trel,  s.    The  capitals  of  pillars, 

or  pilasters,  which  support  arches. 
Char,    tshAr,    *-.     A  fish  found  only  in  Winander- 

ineer,  in  Lancashire. 
2b  Char,    tihir,   v.  a.    To  bum  wood  to  a  black 

cinder. 
Char,  tsliare,  s.    Work  done  by  the  day. 
To  Char,  tshare,  v,  n.    To  work  at  others'  houses 

by  the  day. 

jj^     '"  As  thcmiUd  tlKit  milk*), 

"  .Vnd  doth  the  meanes;cAar«.*     Shukeajieare. 


In  Ireland  they  seem  to  have  retained  the  genuine  pro 
nunciation  cf  this,  as  well  as  many  other  old  English 
words ;  I  mean  that  which  is  agreeable  to  tlie  oithogiaphy, 
and  rhyming  with  lur.  In  Knglish  it  is  generally  hearJ 
like  c/mir,  to  sit  on,  and  its  compound,  char-u^man,  like 
clialr-woman.  Skinner,  I  know,  admits  that  the  word 
may  be  derived  from  the  Dutch  kifrcn,  to  sweep;  and 
Junius  spells  the  word  cliare,  and  tells  us  the  Saxons  have 
the  same  word  sjicllcd  cyrre,  signifying  business  oi 
cli.iri;r.  but  be  its  durnation  wliat  it  will,  either  the  cr- 


CHA 


CHA 


nir  167,  n6t  163— tibe  171,  t&b  172,  bull  173— <M1   299— p6dnd  313— Min  466— this  469, 

thography  or  the  pronunciation  ought  to  be  altered  :  for, '  CHARf-ATANICAL,  shSr-lS-tlni^-kil,  adj.    Quack' 
gs  it  stands  at  present,  it  is  a  singular  and  disgraceful  a- 1      j^^^   ignonuiu 


Charlatanry,  sliarilA-tAn-r^,  *.    ^VhecdIing,  do 

CO  It. 

CharLES's-WAIN',   tshSrlzMz-wane,'  s.     The  nor- 
thern constellation  callwl  tlie  Great  ficar. 

weed  growing  among 


nomaly. 

Char-woman,  tshareiwum-Sn,  *.    A  woman  hir- 
ed accidentally  for  oild  work. 
Character,  kJr-ik-t&r,  s.  353.    A  mark,  a  stamp, 
a  representation;  a  letter  used  in  writing  or  printing;  \  p^'^'  ',^^1'..'  '■  i  ?  jpl/" 
the  hand  or  manner  of  writing;  a  representation  of  any  :  LHAHLOCk,  tsiiar-lOK,  s. 
man  as  to  his  personal   qualities;  an  account  of  any  |      the  corn  wilh  a  yellow  flower 
thing,  as  good  or  bad;  the  person  with  his  assemblage    ChaRM,  tsliurm,  j.     Words  or  philtres,  imagined  to 
of  qualities.  |      have  some  occult  power ;  som.ething  of  pov.er  to  gain 

To  Character,  kAriAk-tur,  v.  a.    To  inscribe,  to  ^      tlie  affections. 

To  Charm,  tsliarm,  v.  a.     To  fortify  with  charnu 

against  evil ;  to  make  powerful  by  charms ;  to  subdue 

by  some  secret  power;  to  subdue  by  pleasure. 

Charmer,  tshAr-mur,  x.     One  that  has  the  power 

of  charms,  or  enchantments  ;  one  that  captiva'c^  the 

,  I      heart. 

n^s,  s.    The  quality  of  being  peculiar  to  a  charac-    CHARMING,  ts!iil)im!ng,  part.   adj. 

„"^''"  ,  »     4,      1    T  ,  7,  !      the  highest  degree. 

Characteristick,    klrak-t^-nsitik,    s.     That   Charmingly,  tshArimlngl^,  adv. 

wliich  constitutes  the  charaoter.  j     „a„ner  as  to  please  exceedingly. 

To  Characterize,  kar'-ak-t^-rlze,t;.  a.    To  give'  Charmingness,  tshilrimlns-n&,  s. 
a  character  or  an  account  of  the  personal  qualities  of;      ofnleasing 


CharacTERISTICAL,  kar-ak-t^-rlsite-ki\l,    ^      ..  | 
Characteristick,  klr-Jk-te-rlsitlk,  509.  ^     •^' 

Constituting  or  pointing  out  the  true  character. 
Characteristicalness,     ki-rak-t^-rls-t^  kal- ! 


any  man  ;  to  engrave  or  imprint;  to  mark  with  a  par- 
ticular stamp  or  token. 

Characterless,  kJriik-tfir-I^s,  adj.    Without  a 

character. 

ChaRACTERY,  kJriAk-t6r-r<^,  s.    Impression,  mark. 

Charcoal,  tshJr-kAle,  s.  Coal  made  by  training 
wood. 

Chard,  tshSrd,  *.  Chards  of  artichokes  are  the 
leaves  of  fair  artichoke  plants,  tied  and  wrapped  up  all 
over  but  the  top,  in  straw;  Chards  of  beet  are  plants 
of  white  beet  transplanted. 

To  Charge,  tsharje,  v.  a.  To  intrust,  to  com- 
mission for  a  certain  purpose:  to  impute  as  a  debt ;  to 
impute  as  a  crime;  to  impi  -if  as  a  ta*k  ;  to  accuse,  to 
censure ;  to  command  ;  to  fall  upon,  to  attack  ;  to  bur- 
den, to  load ;  to  fill  ;  to  load  a  gun. 

Charge,  tshirje,  s.  rare,  trust,  custody  ;  precept ; 
mandate,  command;  commission,  trust  conferred, 
oflice  ;  accusation,  imputation  ;  the  thing  intrusted  to 
care  or  management ;  expense,  cost ;  onset,  attack  ;  tlie 
signal  to  fall  upon  enemies  ;  the  quantity  of  powder 

and  bill  put  into  a  gun;  a  preparation  or  a  sort  of    _  i  i»    j        /•      ^      / 

ointment  applied  to  the  shouldur-splaits  and  sprains  of  ]  CHARY,  tsna-re,  adj.     Careful,  cautious 


Pleasing  in 

In    such    a 

The  power 

Charnel,   tsharill^],  adj.    Containing  flesh  or  car- 
casses. 
Charnt:L- HOUSE,   tshJi-n^l-house,  s.    The  place 

where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  reposited. 
Chart,  kart,  or  tshirt,  s.  A  delineation  of  coasts, 
{f^  As  this  word  is  perfectly  anglicised,  by  cutting  oil 
the  a  in  the  Latin  Charta,  and  V?  in  the  Greek  x'fr.t,  wc 
ought  certainly  to  naturalize  the  initial  letters  by  pro- 
nouncing them  as  in  charter,  c/iarit;/,  ic. :  but  sucn  is 
our  fondness  for  Latin  and  Greek  originals,  that  wc  catch 
at  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  pronouncing  after  these  lan- 
guages, though  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Jaws  of  our 
own.  Thus  we  most  frequently,  if  not  univer3ally,  hear 
tliis  word  pronounced  as  Cart,  a  carriage,  and  perfectly 
'ike  the  French  Carte. 

Charter,   tsliAr-t&r,   s.    A    charter   is    a   written 
evidence;  any  writing  bestowing  privileges  or  rights; 
privilege,  immunity,  exemption. 
Charter-party,  tshar-tfir-pdr-t^,  s.     A  paper 

relating  to  a  contract,  of  which  each  party  has  a  copy. 

Chartered,  tshii-turd,  aclj.  359.    Privileged, 


horses. 

Chargeable,  tshSri-jS-bl,  adj.  405.  Expensive, 
costly ;  imputable  as  a  debt  or  crime  ;  subject  to  charge, 
arcusable. 

ChargeabLENESS,  tshJriji-bUnSs,  s.  Expense, 
cost,  costliness, 

CHARGEAELY,  tsh5r-jl-bl^,  adv.    Expensively. 

Charger,  tshSrij&r,  s.  98.  A  large  dish  ;  an 
officer's  horse. 

Charily,  tshair^-1^,  adv.  Warily,  frugally,  scru- 
pulously. 

Chariness,  tsha-ri^-n^s,  s.    Caution,  nicety. 

Chariot,  tshSr-re-i'it,  x.  543.    a  carriage  of  piea-  | 
sure,  or  state;  a  car  in  which  men  of  arms  were  an- 
ciently placed, 
Jrt!"  If  this  word  is  ever  heard  as  if  written  Charrot,  it 

is  only  tolerable  in  the  most  familiar  pronunciation :  the 

least  solemnity,  or  even  precision,  must  necessarily  retain 

ine  sound  of  i,  and  give  it  three  syllables. 

Charioteer,  tshlr-r^-ut-tt-^^r,'  s.    He  that  driven 

the  chariot. 

Chariot    Race,   tsh3,r-rt^-?it-rasf,   *.     a  sport 

where  chariots  were  driven  for  the  prize. 

Charitable,  tshJr-e-tA-bl,  adj.  Kind  in  giving 
alms;  kind  in  judging  of  others. 

Charitably,  tshirie-ti-blt^,  adv.  Kindly,  niier- 
ally;  benevolently. 

Charity,  tshir-c-t^,  s.  160.  Tenderness,  kind- 
ness, love;  good  wiil,  benevolence  ;  the  theological  vir- 
tue of  universal  love;  liberality  to  the  poor;  alms,  re- 
lief given  to  the  poor. 

To  CharK,  tshark,  v.  a.  To  burn  to  a  black  cin- 
der ;  to  char. 

Charlatan,  sharili-tan,  s.   528.    a  quack,  a 

mountebank. 


To  Chase,   tshase,  v.  a.    To  hunt ;  to   pursue  ai 

an  enemy ;  to  drive. 
Chase,  tshisc,  s.    Hunting,    pursuit    of  any  thing 

as  game;  fitness  to  be  hunted;  pursuit  of  an  enemy ; 

pursuit  of  something  as  desirable;    htmting   matchi 

the  gaine hunted:  open  ground  stored  wilh  such  be.a.sts 

as  are  hunted :  the  Cli.ise  of  a  gun,  is  the  whole  bore  or 

length  of  a  piece. 
Chase-gun,  tshaseig?in,   s.    Guns  in  the  fore-part 

of  the  ship,  fired  upon  those  that  are  pursued. 
Chaser,  tsha-sftr,  s.     Hunter,  pursuer,  driver. 
Chasm,   klzm,   s.   353,     a  cleft,  a  gap,   an  oi>en- 

ing;  a  place  unfilled ;  a  vacuity. 
Chaste,  tshaste,  adj.    Pure  from  all  commerce  o,' 

sexes;    pure,  uncorrupt,  not  mixtd   with  barbarous 

phrases  ;  witliout  obscenity  ;   true  to  t!ie  marriage  bed. 

To  Chasten,  tshase-tn,  v.  a.   405,    To  correct, 

to  punish. 

[C^  This  word  is  sometimes  falsely  pronounced  with 
the  a  short,  so  as  to  rhyme  -with  fasteti  ;  but  it  is  exactly 
under  the  same  predicament  as  the  verb  to  haste,  which, 
when  fonned  into  what  is  called  an  inchoative  verb,  be- 
comes liasten,  and  with  which  chasten  is  a  perfect  rhyme 
To  Chastise,  tshas-tlze,'  v.  n.    To  punish,  to  cor. 

rcct  by  punishment;  to  reduce  to  order  or  obedience. 
Chastisement,    tshJs-tlz-nient,   s.     Correction, 

punishment. — .See  Adrertise. 
ChasTISER,   tsh;\s-ti'z£ir,   s.     A   punisher,   a  cor- 
rector. 
Chastity,   tshisit^-t^,  s.   511,    Purity   of  the 
body  ;  freedom  from  obscenity  ;  freedom  from  bad  mix- 
ture of  any  kind. 

Jt^"  I  have  in  this  word  departed  from  Mr,  Sheridan, 

and  sevaral  other  speakers,  in  the  sound  of  the  a  in  the 

first  syllable,  as  no  analogy  can  be  clearer  than  that  which 

prevails  In  words  of  this  termination,  where  the  ante;K'- 

fci 
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*»*  559.  Yhte  73,  fiVr  77.  ftll  83,  Hit  81— mi  93, 

nultimate  aci-cnt  always  shortens  the  vowel.  Thus, 
tliouRh  the  a,  e,  ami  i,  arc  ioiin  in  Innnnnf,  serene,  and 
dh'inr,  thry  aic  il.ori  in  liumumtn,  se>fnitii.  an<l  rftcini 
/v  ;  anil  unless  eiisMrn  clearly  fiiihiils,  which  I  ili)  not  be- 
lieve IS  the  ease,  chastitii  oiif;ln  eerl^iinlv  to  have  the  a  a- 
1  have  tnarkcil  it. 
Chaj'TLY,  tsliaste-l(^,   aili>.     Without  incontinence, 

purely,  without  eontamniation. 

Jtj="   In  these  words  Dr.  .lohiison  has  veri'   improperly 
omitled  the  silent  c ;  they  oiif-hl  to  be   written  chmtfhj 
and  cliastenesi. — see  Inlro.'inetion  to  Rhyinuig  niclioiiary. 
Orthographical  Aphorism  the  Mh. 
ChasTNESS,  tshastein&,  *.     Chastity,  purity. 
To  Chat,   tslllt,  v.   n.     To  prate,  to  Ulk    i.ily  ;   to 

prattle. 
Chat,  tshSt,  *.     IcTIc  talk,  prate. 
ChaTELLANY,    tsliAt-tCl-lt-u-^,    J,      The    district 

imdet  the  dominion  of  a  castle. 
Chattel,   tshit-tl,    *.    405.    Any    moveable  pos- 
session. 
To  Chatter,  tshltit&r,  ti.  n.    To  make  a  noise  as 

a  pie,  or  other  unhannonioiis  bird  ;  to  make  a  noise  by 

collision  of  the  teeth;  to  talk  idly  or  carelessly. 
Chatter,  tsliit-t&r,  t.     Noise  like  that  of  a  pic  or 

monkey ;  idle  prate. 
Chatterer,  lsh.'i.t-t6r-rfir,  s.     An  idle  talker. 
Chatty,    tsliit-l^,    ai^.     Liberal    of  conversation  ; 

liHpiacious. 
ChavendEH,  tshiv-ln-d&r,  j.    The  chub,  a  fish. 
Chahmontelle,  shA-mAn-t^l,'  j.     A  sort  of  pear. 
To  Chaw,  tshSw,  v.  a. — Si.'e  To  Cketu. 
ChawdrON,  tshJwidrftn,  s.    Entrails. 
Cheap,  tsln^po,  adj.     To  be  had  at  a  low  ran  ^  e;isv 

to  be  had,  not  respected. 
To  Cheapen,  tsh^-pn,  v.  a.  103.    To  attempt  to 

purchase,  to  bid  for  any  thinp;   to  lessen  value. 
Cheaply,  tsh<^pc-l^,   adv.     At  a  small  price,  at  a 
low  rate. 

Cheapness,  tsh^pe^nSs,  s.    Lowness  of  price. 

To  Cheat,  tshdte,  v.  a.  To  defraud,  to  impose  up- 
on, to  trick. 

Cheat,  tshete,  s.  A  fraud,  a  trick,  an  iraiiosturc  ; 
a  person  guilty  of  fraud. 

Cheater,  tshe-t6r,  s.  95,  One  that  practises 
frau(L 

To  Check,  tsh^k,  v.  a.  To  repress,  to  curb;  to 
reprove,  to  ehioe ;  to  control  by  a  counter  reckoning. 

To  Check,  tsh^k,  v.  n.  To  stop,  to  make  a  stop  ; 
to  clash,  to  interfere. 

Check,  tsh^k,  t,  Represstire,  stop,  rebuff;  re- 
straint, curb,  government ;  reproof,  a  slight ;  in  fal- 
conry, when  a  hawk  forsakes  the  proper  game  to  follow 
other  birds ;   the  cause  of  restraint,  a  stop. 

To  CHECKf.R,    ).,„,.  ^ 

_    ,,  S  tsh^k-ur,   I),  a.    To  vanegate  or 

To  Chequer,  J  ' 

diversify,  in  the  manner  of  a  chess-board,  with  alternate 

colours. 

Checker-work,  tsIidk-Jir-wirk,  *    Work  varied 

alternately. 
Checkmate,    tshJkimAtc,  s.     The   movement    on 

the  chess-board,  that  puts  an  end  to  the  game. 
Cheek,    tsliWk,  s.     The  side  of  the   face  Mow  the 

eye  ;  a  general  name  among  meihamcks  for  almost  all 

those  pieces  of  their  machines  that  are  double. 

Cheek-tooth,  ts)iWk-td5i/j,  s.    i'he  hinder  tooth 

or  tusk. 

Cheer,  tshe^r,  s.  Entertainment,  provisions  ;  invi- 
tation to  gaiety ;  gaiety,  jollity  ;  air  of  the  counte- 
nance; temper  of  niiiul. 

To  Cheer,  tshii^r,  v.  a.  To  incite,  to  encourage, 
to  inspirit ;  to  comfort,  to  console,  to  gladden. 

To  Cheer,  tslii^or,  t>,  n.  To  grow  gay  or  glad, 
some. 

CheerER,  tsliWirftr,  s.     Gladdencr,  giver  of  gaiety. 

Chkerfi'L,    tshWr-ful,    or   tsh^riffil,    adj.     Gay, 
full  of  life,  full  of  mirth  ;  having  an  a|ipearancc  ol' 
faicty. 
Ifc5"  Thi»  word,  WV.e  JearftU,  has  contracted  an  irregu- 
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m^t  g.'i—ntnp  105,  pin  107— n^  162,  mSve  164, 

lar  proniinciatu  n  that  seems  mote  expressive  of  the  turn 
of  miiiit  II  mdieales,  than  the  long  open  e,  which  languisheg 
on  the  car,  and  is  not  akin  to  the  smartness  and  vivacity 
of  the  idea.  We  regret  these  irregularities,  I)\it  they  are 
not  to  be  entirc'lv  prcvenicd  ;  and  .is  they  sometinics  a» 
riir  from  an  elliirt  of  the  mind  lo  express  the  idea  more 
lorcilily,  Ihcy  should  not  be  too  studiously  avoided  ;  es- 
|ic(i.illy  when  custom  h:is  given  them  eonsiderable  cur- 
rency ;  which  I  Uikc  to  Ix-  the  ease  with  the  short  pro- 
iiiiiii'i.ition  of  the  present  word.  Mr  .'^heridan  and  some 
olhci  orthiM  pists  seem  to  adopt  the  latter  pronunciation; 
aiiil  VV.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  I'erry,  the  for- 
iiur ;  and  as  tf-.is  is  agreeable  to  the  orthogr.iphy,  and,  it 
iiia\  be  added,  to  the  eiyiiiology,  (which  indicates  that 
stale  of  mind  which  ansi>  Irom  being  full  of  goo<l  cheer,) 
it  ouuht,  unless  the  othci  has  ,in  cMdent  preference  in 
cusioin,  to  l»e  looked  upon  as  the  most  accurate.  211.  242. 
CHEEREtn.l  Y,  tslieeritVil.l*i,  adv.     Without  dejec 

tion,  with  gaiety. 
CheeuH'I.NKSs,  tsliWr'fi'il-n5s,  s.     Freedom  from 

lUiection,  alacrity;   freedom  from  glooininess. 
CUEEHl.Ess,  tsln^(^ril^s,  adj.    Without  gaiety,  com- 

lort,  or  gladness. 
ChekrlY,  tshi'»t^ril<i,  ad}.   Gay,  cheerful,  not  gloomy 
Chek.HI.V,  tsli^t^r'ltl,  (idv.    Cheerfully. 
Cheery,  tsluV'-rt^,  adj.     Gay,  sprightly. 
Cheese,  tstn^t^ze,  s.     A  kind  of  food  made  by  press- 
ing the  curd  of  milk. 

Cheesecake,    tsht^t^ze-kake,    s.    247.     A   cake 

made  of  soil  curds,  sugar,  and  butter. 
CheI'.semo.vger,  tsliWze-mCing-g&r,  j.    One  who 

deals  In  cheese. 
CheesevaT,  tsti^i'zeivlt,  s.    The  wooden  case  in 

whicli  the  curds  .are  pressed  into  cheese. 
Cheesy,  tshc^t^-ze,  adj.     Having  the  nature  or  form 

of  cheese. 
Chely,  ke-k^  s.  35.S.     The  claw  of  a  shell  rtsh. 
T<i  Cherish,  tshdr-rish,  v.  a.    To  supiiort,  to  sheU 

ter,  to  nurse  up 

Cherisher,  tsh^r-rkb.&r,  s.  An  encourager,  a 
supporter, 

Chekish.mexT,  tsli^r-rlsh-mlnt,  s.  Encourage- 
ment, support,  comfort. 

Cherry,  tslM^r-rt^,  7 

Chekhv-Tkee,  tslii'i-rtUtr^i,  5 
ChekkY,   tshiJri-ri^,    adj.    Resembling   a   cherry   io 

colour. 
ChekrybaY,  tsh^r-r^-ba,  j.    Laurel. 
Cherrvcheekeu,  tsl)^rir^tsh<*iikt,  a(l}.    Having 

ruddy  checks. 
CheRU\TIT,    lsh5rir^-p!t,    *.    A    child's  play,    in 

which  they  throw  cherrystones  into  a  small  hole. 
Chersonese,  kt^r-sA-m^s,  s.  353.    A  peninsula  ; 

a  tract  of  land  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea. 
Cheki'R,  Lshor-ul),  s.     A   celestial  spirit,  which,  iu 

the  hieraiehy,  is  placed  next  in  order  to  the  Seraphim. 
CherL'BICK,  tshi'-ri'i-blk,   adj.     Angclick,   relating 

lo  the  Cherubim. 
Cheri'BIM,  tsh^r-6-b1in,  ,1.    The  Hebrew  plural  oi 

Cherub. 

JC;^  Those  who  under?;tand  no  language  but  their  own, 
are  apt  to  i-oininit  an  unpardonable  mult  with  critics,  by 
mistaking  this  word  for  a  singular,  and  writing  the  plu- 
ral l.'hfruhimt.  Others  are  apt  to  commit  a  much  greater 
f.iuit,  m  speaning,  vvhieh  is  that  of  forming  an  adjective 
from  this  woril,  as  if  written  Cfierubhtical,  or  Cherubini- 
cat,  instead  of  Chei-uMcle.  How  hard  is  the  fate  of  an 
Kiiglishm.an,  who,  to  .speak  and  write  his  own  language 
properly,  must  not  only  undei^tand  Krcncli,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  but  Hebrew  also. 
Cheuubin,  tsh^r-il  bin,  adj.  Angelical. 
Chek\TL,    Isln^r-vil,    s.      An    unibelliferoui   plant, 

sometimes  used  assal.ad. 
To    Cherup,   tslidr-&p,   ti.  n.    To  chirp,  to  uie  a 

cheerful  voice. 
Chess,  tsb^s,  i.     A   nice  and  intricate  gatn«  in  Iml* 

titlon  of  a  battle  bi'twcen  two  armies. 
Chess- APPLE,  tslli^s-;\p-pl,  s.     Wild  service. 
Chess-BOAUI),  tslu^s-biird,  s.    ITie  board  or  table 

nn  which  the  game  of  chess  is  played. 


■  J.   A  tree  and  fruit 


CHI  CHI 

n6r  167,  n6t  163— tibe  171,  tib  172,  bill  173— iU  296— p64nd  313— Min  466— this  469. 


[s.    The  young  of  a  bird, 


CheSS-MAN,  tsh§sim;\n,  $.  88.    A  puppet  for  chess  ; 

a  pawn. 
ChessO.M,  tshSs-fmi,  s.   166.    Mellow  earth. 
CHtsT,  tsli^st,  S.    A  box  of  wood  or  other  materials. 
Chested,  tsh^sti^d,  a^.    Having  a  chest 
Chestnut,  tsh^sin&t,  7 

Chestnut-tree,  tsh^sin&t-tr<?^,    ^  *'         ^^''' 

the  fruit  of  the  chestnut-tree ;  the  name  of  a  brown 
colour. 

ChevaUER,  sh5v-4-l^^r,'  *.  352.    A  knight. 

Chevaux-de-FRISE,  sh^v-A-de-frdeze,'  s.  352. 
A  piece  of  timber  traversed  with  wooden  spikes,  point- 
ed with  iron,  five  or  six  feet  long;  used  in  defending  a 
passage,  a  tunipike,  or  tourniquet. 

Cheven,  tshSv^vn,  s.  103.  A  river  fish,  the  same 
with  chub. 

CheveriL,  tsh^vi^r-ll,  s.    A  kid,  kidleather. 

Chevron,  tsh^v-r&n,  ».  in  heraldry  it  represents 
two  rafters  of  a  hojse  as  they  ought  to  stand. 

To  Chew,  tsli65,   or  tshaw,   v.  a.    To  grind  with 
the  teeth,  to  masticate;  to  meditate,  or  ruminate  in 
the  thoughts  ;  to  taste  without  swallowing. 
JC5-  The  latter  pronunciation  is  grown  vulgar. 

To  Chew,  tsh66,  v.  n.  To  champ  upon,  to  rumi- 
nate. 

Chicane,  shA-kine,'  s.  352.  The  art  of  protract- 
ing a  contest  by  artifice  ;  artifice  in  general. 

To  Chicane,  shii-kine/  v.  n.  To  prolong  a  con- 
test by  tricks. 

Chicaner,  sh^-kain&r,  t.  A  petty  sojjhister,  a 
wrangler. 

Chicanery,  Bh^kainir-4,   $.    Sophistry,  wrangle. 

Chick,  tshlk,  \ 

Chicken,  tshlkUn,  104.  ) 
partieuLirly  of  a  hen,  or  small  bird  ;  a  word  of  tender- 
ness; a  term  for  a  young  girl. 

ChickENHEARTED,  tshlk'in-hir-t2d,  adj.  Cow- 
ardly, fcnrfnl. 

ChICKENPOX,  tfihik-ln-p6ks,  s.  A  pustulous  dis- 
temper. 

Chickling,  tshlkiling,  «.    a  small  chicken. 

Chickpeas,  tshlkipdze,  s.    An  herb. 

Chickweed,  tshikiw^^d,  i.     A  plant 

To  Chide,  tshlde,  v.  a.  To  reprove  ;  to  drive  a- 
way  with  reproof;  to  blame,  to  reproach. 

To  Chide,  tshlde,  v.  n.  To  clamour,  to  scold  ;  to 
quarrel  with  ;  to  make  a  noise 

Chider,  tshiid&r,  s.  98.     A  rcbuker,  a  reprover. 

Chief,  t^h^^f,  nclj.  Principal,  most  eminent;  emi- 
nent, extraordinary  ;  capital,  of  the  first  order. 

Chief,  tsh^^f,  s.  275.     a  commander,  a  leader. 

ChiefLESS,  tsh^ef-l^s,  adj.    Without  a  head. 

Chiefly,  tsh^df-1^,  adv.  Principally,  eminently, 
more  than  common. 

Chiefrie,  tshii^f^r^,  *.  a  small  rent  paid  to  the 
lord  paramount 

Chieftain,  tsh^^f^tln,  s.  208.    a  leader,  a  com- 
mander ;  the  head  of  a  elan. 
Jf^  This  word  ought  undoubtedly  to  follow  captaUi, 

eurtain,  viBain,  &c.  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  last  syl- 
lable ;  though,  from  its  being  less  in  use,  we  are  not  so 

well  reconciled  to  it. 

ChievanCE,  tsh^^ivlnse,  *.  Traffick,  in  which 
money  is  extorted,  as  discount 

Chilblain,  tshll-blane,  s.    Sores  made  by  frost. 

Child,  tshlld,  *.  An  infant,  or  very  young  [Hjrson  ; 
one  in  the  line  of  filiation,  opposed  to  tJie  pr.rcnt ;  any 
thing  the  product  or  efltet  of  another;  To  be  with 
child,  to  be  pregnant 

To  Child,  tshlld,  f.  n.  To  bring  children.  Little 
used. 

Childbearing,  tshlld-ba-ring,  part.  TIic  act  of 
bearing  children. 

Childbed,  tshlldib^d,  s.  The  state  of  a  woman 
bringing  a  chrid. 

<-  HILDBIRTH,  tshild-b^r;^,  s.    Travail.  labour. 


Childed,  tslilUd^d,  adj.  Furnished  with  a  child. 
Little  used. 

Childermass-day,  tshll-d^r-mJs-da,  s.  The 
day  of  the  week,  throughout  the  year,  answering  to  the 
day  on  which  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents  is  solem- 
nized. 
I  Childhood,  tshlld-hud,  j.  The  state  of  infants, 
the  time  in  which  we  are  children;  the  time  of  life  bo- 
tween  infancy  and  puberty  ;  the  properties  of  a  child. 

Childish,  tshlld-tsh,  adj.  Trifling ;  becoming  only 
children;  trivial,  puerile. 

Childishly,   tsh'ild-ish-li,   adv.    in  a  chiidUh 

trifling  way. 

Childishness,  tshild-ish-nSs,  s.  Puerility,  tri*. 
lingness ;  harmlessness. 

Childless,  tshlld-l^s,  adj.    Without  children. 

Childlike,  tshlld-like,  adj.  Becoming  or  beseem- 
ing a  child. 

Chiuaedron,  k!W-i-^idr&n,  i.  553.    A  figure 
of  a  thousand  sides. 
Jf^  This  word  ought  to  have  the  accented  e  long;  not 

on  account  of  the  quantity  in  the  Greek  word,  but  be- 

c.iuse,  where  no  rule  forbids,  xve  ought  to  make  vowels 

accented  on  the  penultimate,  long.  542. 

Chilifactory,  kll-i-fik-t6-r^,  adj.  Making 
chyle. — See  Chylificatory. 

ChiufactivE,  kli-d-fakitlv,  adj.  Making  chyla. 
—See  Chylifactivt. 

ChilificatiON,  kll-^-fii-kaisb&n,  j.  The  act  of 
making  chyle.— ~~ce  Chylification. 

Chill,  tshll,  adj.  Cold,  that  which  is  cold  to  the 
touch  ;  having  tlie  sensation  of  cold  ;  depressed,  deject- 
ed, discouraged. 

Chill,  tshil,  s.    chihiess,  coW. 

To  Chill,   tshll,  v.  a.    To  make  cold  j   to  depress, 

to  deject;  to  bl.ist  with  cold. 
Chilliness,  tsliil-l^n^s,  J.    A  sensation  of  shiver. 

ing  cold. 

Chilly,  tshll-1^,  adj.    Somewhat  cold. 

Chilness,  tsliil-n^s,  s.    Coldness,  want  of  warmth. 

Chime,  tshime,  s.  The  consonant  or  harroonick 
sound  of  many  corresponding  instruments  ;  the  corres- 
pondence of  sound ;  the  sound  of  bells  struck  with  ham- 
mers ;  the  corresjiondence  of  proportion  or  relation. 

To  Chime,  tshime,  v.  n.  To  sound  in  harmony  J 
to  correspond  in  relation  or  proportion;  to  agree;  to 
suit  with  ;  to  jingle. 

To  Chime,  tshime,  t;.  a.  To  make  to  move,  or 
strike,  or  sound  harmonically ;  to  strike  a  bell  with  a 
hammer. 

Chimera,  ki^-m^-r^,  s.  353.  120.  A  vain  and 
wild  fancy. 

Chimerical,    kd-m^rire-kil,    adj.     Imaginary, 

fantistick. 
ChimericaLLY,   kd-m6i-ii-^-kil-i,   adv.     Vainly, 

wildly. 
Chimney,  tshlm^nd,  *.    The  passage  through  which 
the  smoke  ascends  from  the  fire  in  the  house ;  the  fira- 
place. 

Chim.vey'-corner,    tsh1mine-k6r-n&r,    ».     The 

fireside,  the  place  of  idlers. 
ChimneYPIECE,    tshlm-nd-pddse,   *.     The    orna- 
mental piece  round  the  fireplace. 
Chimneysweeper,   tshlmin^sw^^-pfir    «     Onr 

whose  tra<le  it  is  to  clean  foul  chimneys  of  soot 
Chin,    tshln,   j.    The  part  of  the  face  beneath  the 

under  lip. 
China,  tsha-nd,  or  tslii-nl,  s.    China  ware,  porce- 
lain, a  species  of  vessels  made  in  China,  dimly  tianspa- 
rent. 

JCjp  What  could  induce  us  to  so  irregular  a  pronuncia- 
tion  of  this  word  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived.  One  would 
be  apt  to  suppose  that  the  French  first  imported  thii 
porcelain,  and  that  when  we  purchased  it  of  them  we 
tailed  it  by  their  pronunciation  of  China  (Sheen)  i  but 
being  unwilling  to  drop  the  a,  and  desirous  of  preserving 
the  French  sound  of  l,  we  awkwardly  transposed  these 
sounds,  and  turned  China  into  C/uzhiee.  This  absurd 
pronunciation  seems  only  tolerable  when  we  apply  it  tc 
'lie  porcelain  of  China,  or  tlie  oranges,  which  are  impto* 
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CJllO 


CHO 


«^*  559,  FiUe  73,  fir  77,  Ml  83,  fit  81— m6  93.  met  S{>— pine  105,  p'm  107— n6  162,  mJve  164, 

^iT  called  China  oranges ;  but  even  in  tliese  cases  it  i      the  cocoa-nut,  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  water ;  the  Uquof 
le'ems  a  pardonable  pedantry  to  reduce  the  word  to  its!     made  by  a  solution  of  chocolate.     ^ 
true  sound.  _  Chccolate-house,   tsh6k^-late-house,  t,     A 

CHOJA-OaANGE,     tshaAni-5r-lnje,    S.     The  sweet       house  for  drinking  chocolate, 


Chode,    tshode.      The    old   preterit   from    Chide. 

Obsolete. 
Choice,  tshSIse,  s.    The  act  of  choosing,  election  ; 

the  power  of  choosing;  care  in  choosing,  curiosity  ol 

distinction;  the  thing  chosen;  the  best  part  of  any 

thing ;  several  things  proposed  as  objects  of  election. 
Choice,    tsholse,    adj.      Select,    of   extraordinary 

value  ;  chary,  frugal,  careful. 
ChOICEI-ESS,  tsholse-lC'S,  adj.    Without  the  power 

of  choosing. 
Choicely,  tsh6ise-l<5,  adv.    curiously,  with  exact 

choice;  valuably,  excellently. 
ChoiCENESS,    tshoise-nis,    s.      Nicety,    particular 

value. 
Choir,  kwlre,   s.  300.  356.    An  assembly  or  band 

of  singers;  the  singers  in  divine  worship;  tlie  part  ol 

the  church  where  the  singers  are  placed. 
A  high   shdCi  To  Choke,  tshoke,  v.  a.    To  suffocate;  to  stop  up, 

to  block  up  a  passage  ;  to  hinder  by  obstruction ;  to  suji- 


orange.  ^ 

China-boot,  tshi-ni-root,  s.    A  medicinal  root, 

brought  originally  from  China. 

ChincougH,  tshlnikof,  s.  A  violent  and  convul- 
sive oough. 

Chine,  tshlne,  s.  The  part  of  the  back,  in  which 
the  backbone  is  found ;  a  piece  of  the  back  of  an  ani- 
mal. 

To  Chine,  tshlne,  v.  a.    To  cut  into  chines. 

Chink,  tshlnk,  s.     A  small  aperture  long-wise. 

To  Chink,  tshlnk,  «;.  a.  To  shake  -w  as  to  make 
a  sound. 

To  Chink,  tshlnk,  v.  n.  To  sound  by  striking 
each  other. 

ChinKY,  tshlnk^,  adj.    Full  of  holes,  gaping. 

ChinTS,  tshlnts,  s.     Cloth  of  cotton  made  in  Ind 

Chioppine,   tshop-p^ne/  *.   112. 
formerly  worn  by  ladies. 

To  Chip,  tshlp,  v.  a.     To  cut  into  smaU  pieces.  press;  to  overpower, 

z.  J?  .  1,     ■        I  1    „  „a-u„„  „.,.,;„„  I  Choke,    tshoke,    s.    The  filamentous   or   capillary 

Chip,  tshlp,  s.     a  small  piece  taken  off  by  a  cutting  J  ,„  ^^^^i.^oke. 


instrument 
Chipping,  tshlp-plng,  *.     A  fragment  cut  off. 
Chiragrical,    ki-rigigre-kil,  adj.    120.   353 

Having  the  gout  in  the  hand. 
Chirographer,  kl-rig^rl-for,  s.    He  that  c.k 

erciscs  writing. 
ChirOGRAPHIst,    ki-rigigru-flst,    s. 

pher. 
Chirography,  ki-r5g-gra  f^,  5.  5 1 8. 

writing.  ^ 

Chiromancer,  klr^A-min-sur,  .?. 


Chirogr 


part 
Choke-pear,    tshoke-pare,   s.    A  rough,   harsh, 

unpalatable  pear ;  any  saEcasra  that  stops  the  mouth. 
Choker,  tsho-kCir,  s.    One  that  chokes. 
Choky,   tsliiik^   adj.     That  which  has  the  power 
of  suffocation. 
f.^.  ICholagogues,   k&li4-g5gz,  $.    Medicines  having 
I     the  power  of  purging  bile. 
jl,g  ^,.j  ^f  ChOLEB,    k6l-lur,    s.    The  bile  ;   the  humour  sup- 
posed to  produce  irascibility  ;  anger,  rage. 
One  that  fore- K'"'^^^^'*''^'    kol-lor-rlk,    adj.      Abounding    with 
tels  events  by  inspecting  the  hand.  '  .cholcr;  angry,  irascible 

Chromancy,  klrir6-man-s^,  s.  353.  519.    The  C»olerickness,  kol-lur-rlk-nes,  s.    Anger,  ira... 
art^of  foretelling  the  events  of  life  by  inspecting  t^el   ,e.jn^.  P--^;^^- .^^^ 

To  Chirp,  tsh^rp,  v.  n.    To  make  a  cheerful  noise,   To  Choose,  tshofize,  v.  a.    I  chose,  I  have  cho- 


as  birds. 

Chirp,  tshSrp,  s.    The  voice  of  birds  or  insects. 
Chirper,  tshdr-pur,  s.  89.    One  that  chirps. 
ChirurgeON,    ki-rur-je-Ein,   *.    353.      One  that 

cures  ailments,  not  bv  internal  medicines,  but  outward 

applications,  now  written  Surgeon ;  a  surgeon. 
ChirubGERY,    kl-rur-j^-re,   s.    The  art  of  curing 

by  external  applications,  now  written  Surgery, 


Chirurgical,  ki-riir^^-kill,    7       ,. 


Belonging 


Chirurgick,  kl-rOrijlk,  353 

to  surgery. 
Chisel,  tshlz-zll,  s.  102.  99.     An  instrument  with 

which  wood  or  stone  is  pared  away. 
To  Chisel,  tshlz-zll,  v.  a.  102.    To  cut  with  a 

chisel. 
Chit,  tshlt,   *.     A  child,  a  laby  j  the  shoot  ol  corn 

from  the  end  of  the  grain. 

To  Chit,  tshlt,  v.  n.   To  sprout. 

Chitchat,  tslilt-tshit,  s.    Prattle,  idle  prate. 


To  take  by  way  of  preference  of  several  things 

oflTcred;  to  select,  to  pick  out  of  a  number ;  to  elect  for 

eternal  happiness ;  a  term  of  theologians. 

Jp5"  This  word  is  sometimes  improperly  written  chust, 
which  is  a  needless  departure  from  its  French  etymology 
in  choisir,  as  well  as  from  our  own  analogy  in  the  preterit 
chose. 
To  Choose,  tsh56ze,  ti.  n.    To  have  tlie  power  of 

choice. 
Chooser,  \shhh'-zhl,  S.    He  that  has  the  power  of 

choosing,  elector. 
To  Chop,  tshSp,  v,  a.    To  cut  with  a  quick  blow  ; 

to  devour  eagerly  ;  to  mince,  to  cut  into  small  pieces ; 

to  break  into  chinks. 
To  Chop,    tsliop,    r.  n.    To  do  any  thing  with   a 

quick  motion  ;  to  light  or  happen  upon  a  thing. 
To  Chop,   tsh&p,  v.  a.     To  purchase,  generally  by 

way  of  truck  :  to  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  anotlier  ; 

to  bandy,  to  altercate. 
Chop,   tship,    s.      a   piece   chopped   off;    a   small 

piece  of  meat ;  a  crack  or  cleft. 


Chitterlings,  tshlt-tfir-llngz,  ».  555.   The  guts 'Chop-house,  tshftpyiouse,  *.    a  mean  houtc  ol 


of  an  eatable  animal ;  the  frill  or  border  at  the  bosom 
of  a  shirt. 
ChITTY,  tshlt-t^,  adj.    Childi.-h,  like  a  baby. 

Chivalrous,  tshlv^^l-rus,  adj.    Relating  to  chiv- 

airy,  knightly,  warlike. 
Chivalry,  tshlv-il-r^,   *.     Knighthood,  a  military 

dignity  ;  the  qualifications  of  a  knight,  as  valour;  the 

general  system  of  knighthood. 
Chives,   tslllvz,  j.     The  threads  or  filaments  rising 

in  flowers,  with  seed,  at  the  end ;  a  species  of  small 

onion. 
Chlorosis,   kli-r6-sls,  *.  353.    The  green  sick- 
ness. 
To  ChoaK,  tshoke,  v.  a — See  Choke. 
Chocolate,  tshJ)k-A-late,  s.  91.    iTie  nut  of  the 

cocoa  tree  ;  the  ma-ss  nude  by  grinding  the  kernel  o) 
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entertainment. 

jy^  Dr.  Johnson,  in  this  definition,  seems  to  have 
rateil  a  chop-house  too  low,  ana  to  have  h.id  a  Couk'$ 
Shop  or  an  Kating-hnuse  in  his  mind.  Since  coffee-hous- 
es are  become  eating-houses  and  taverns,  chop-houses  are, 
perhaps,  a  little  depreciated;  but  this  was  not  the  case 
till  long  after  Or.  Johnson's  I)iction<ary  was  published ; 
and  1  think  they  may  still,  without  any  impropriety,  be 
called  reputable  houses  of  ready  entertainment. 
Chopin,  tshA-pt^i^n,'  s.  112.     a  Trench  liquid  mea> 

sure,  containing  nearly  a  pint  of  Winchester;  a  term 

used  in  Scotl.uid  for  a  quart  of  wine  measure. 
Chopping,  tsh6p-pin,   a(^j.     An  epithet  frequently 

applied  to  infants,  by  way  of  commendation ;  meaning 

large  or  well  grown. 
Chopping-knue,   tshfipipliig-nlfe,  s.    A  knifo 
I     u8Cd  in  chopping. 
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ChOPPV,  tshipip^,  adj.    Full  of  hole*  or  cracks. 

Chops,  tships,  s.  The  moufh  of  a  beast ;  the 
mouth  of  any  thing,  in  familiar  language. 

Choral,  ki^ril,  adj.  353.  Sung  by  a  choir;  sing- 
ing in  a  choir. 

Chord,  kord,  *.  The  string  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment ;  a  right  line,  whidi  joins  the  two  ends  of  any 
arch  of  a  circle. 

To  Chord,  kord,  v.  a.  353.  To  furnish  with  strings. 

ChORDEE,  koi  d(^e'  S.    A  contraction  of  the  fra;num. 

Chorion,  ki^rA-Sn,  t.  The  outward  membrane 
that  enwraps  the  foetus. 

Chorister,  kwlr-ris-tfir,  *.  300.  356.  A  »ingpr 
in  the  cathedral,  a  singing  boy ;  a  singer  in  a  concert. 

ChOROGRAPHER,  kA-rJg-grS-f&r,  s.  He  that  de- 
scribes particular  regions  or  coui/trics. 

ChorogRAPHICAL,  kcir-rA-graf-^kil,  adj.  De- 
scriptive of  particular  regions. 

Chorographically,  kor-rA-grlf-A-kal-1^,  adv. 
In  achorographical  manner. 

ChorograpHY,  ki-rAg-gri-fe,  i.  The  art  of  de- 
scribing particular  regions. 

Chorus,  k6ir5s,  t.  353.  A  number  of  singers,  a 
concert ;  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to  behold  what 
passes  in  the  acts  of  the  ancient  tragedy  ;  the  song  be- 
tween the  acts  of  a  tragedy ;  verses  of  a  song  in  which 
the  company  join  tlic  singer. 

Chose,  tshAse.    The  preter  tense,  from  To  Choose. 

Chosen,  tsh6-zn,  103.  The  participle  pas»ive,  from 
To  Choose. 

Chough,  tsh&f,  *.  301.  a  bird  which  frequents 
the  rocks  by  the  ses. 

To  Chouse,  tshSuse,  v.  a.    To  cheat,  to  trick. 

Chouse,  tshousc,  s.  a  bubble,  a  tool  ;  a  trick  or 
sham. 

Chrism,  krlzm,  s.  353.     Unguent,  or  unction. 

To  Christen,  krls-sn,  v.  a.  472.  To  baptize,  to 
initiate  into  Christianity  by  water ;  to  name,  to  deno- 
minate. 

Christendom,  krisisn-d&m,  *.  405.  The  collec- 
tive body  of  Christians. 

Christening,  krisisn-lng,  s.  Tlie  ceremony  of 
the  first  initiation  into  Christianity. 

Christian,  kilstiyfin,  s.  '291.  A  professor  of  the 
religion  of  Christ. 

Christian,  krlst-yCxn,  adj.  113.  Professing  the 
religion  of  Christ. 

Christian-name,  krlst-y&n-nAme,'  s.  The  name 
given  at  the  font,  distinct  from  the  surname. 

ChristiaNISM,  krlstiyfin-iziil,  s.  The  Oiristian 
religion  ;  the  nations  professing  Christianity. 

Christianity,  krls-tsh^-in-e-te,  s.  The  religion 
of  Christians. 

To  Christianize,  krlstiy5n-ize,  v.  a.  To  make 
Christian. 

ChristIANLY,  krlst-y&n-l^,  adv.     Like  a  Christian. 

Christmas,  krlsimAs,  s.  88.  472.  The  day  on 
which  the  nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour  is  celebrated. 

Christmas-box,  krisimis-b5ks,  s.   A    box   in 

which  little  presents  are  collected  at  Christmas.     The 
money  so  collected. 
Chromatics,  kri-mitUk,   adj.     Relating  to  co- 
lour; relating  to  a  certain  species  of  ancient  musick. 

Chronical,  krini(^-kil,   1      . 
Chronick,  kron-lk,  \°  ^ 

to  time;  a  chronical  distemper  is  of  long  duration. 
Chronicle,  kr6n-^-kl,  s.  353.  405.    A  register 

or  account  of  events  in  order  of  time ;  a  history. 
To  Chronicle,  krin-^kl,  v.  a.  405.    To  record 

in  chronicle,  or  history ;  to  register,  to  record. 
Chronicler,  kroni^-kl&r,  s.   98.    A  writer  ot 

chronicles ;  an  historian. 
Chronogram,  kr5ni6-grim,  s.     An  inscription 

including  the  date  of  any  action. 
Chronogramjiatical,     kron-nA-grim-matie- 

k41,  adj.    Belonging  to  a  chronogram 
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Chronogramjiatist,  krSn-nA-grJmimS-tlst,  s. 

A  writer  of  chronograms. 

ChronolOGER,  krA-n&WA-ji'ir,  5.  He  that  itiidies 
or  explains  the  science  of  computing  past  times. 

Chronological,  krAn-nA-lfidje^^-kAI,  adj.  Re. 
lating  to  the  doctrine  of  time. 

Chronologically,  kr6n-n6-I6djei(i-kJl-lA,  adv. 
In  a  chronological  manner,  according  to  the  exact  series 
of  time. 

ChrONOLOGIST,  krA-n51-6-jlst,  t.  one  that  studie* 
or  explains  time. 

Chronology,  krA-ii6UA-jA,  s.  The  science  of  com. 
puting  and  adjusting  the  periods  of  time. 

Chronometer,  krA-n6m-m^t6r,  s.  An  instru- 
ment for  the  exact  mensuration  of  time. 

Chrysalis,  krls-si-lls,  s.  503.  Aurelia,  or  th& 
first  apjiarent  change  o{  the  maggot  of  any  species  of 
insects. 

Chrysolite,  krls^sd-llte,  *.  155.  A  precious 
stone  of  a  dusky  green,  with  a  cast  of  yellow. 

Chub,  tshfib,  s.    A  river  fish.    The  cheven. 

ChubeeD,  tshub-bld,  adj.  99.  Big-headed,  like  a 
chub. 

To  Chuck,  tshiik,  v.  n.  To  make  a  noise  like  a 
hen. 

To  Chuck,  tshuk,  v.  a.  To  call  a$  a  hen  calls  her 
young;  to  give  a  gentle  blow  under  the  chin. 

Chuck,  tshfik,  s.  The  voice  of  a  hen  ;  a  word  of 
endearment. 

Chuck-FARTHING,  tsh&k-fdr-THing,  j.  a  play, 
at  which  the  money  falls  with  a  cliuck  into  the  hole 
beneath. 

To  Chuckle,  tshftk^kl,  v.  n.  405.  To  laugh  ve- 
hemently. 

To  Chuckle,  tshuk^kl,  v.  a.  To  call  as  a  hen  ; 
to  cocker,  to  fondle. 

Chuet,    tshu5-it,  s.  99.    Forced  meat.      Obsolete. 

Chuff,  tsh&f,  s.    A  blunt  clown. 

ChuFFILY,  tshflf-fe-lA,  adv.    Stomachfully. 

ChuFFFNESS,  tshaf-fe-nes,  s.     Clownishnesn. 

ChuFFY,  tshaf-fe,  adj.    Surly,  fat. 

Chu.M,  tsh&m,  s.     A  chamber  follow. 

Chu.MP,  tsh&mp,  *.    A  thick  heavy  piece  of  *ooil. 

Church,  tshlVtsb,  s.  The  collective  body  of  Chris- 
tians; the  body  of  Christi.ms  adhering  to  one  particu- 
lar form  of  worship;  the  place  which  Christians  corv 
seerate  to  the  worship  of  God. 

To  Church,  tshurtsh,  v.  a.  To  perform  with  any 
oi.e  the  oflice  of  returning  thanks  after  any  signal  de- 
li\er.inee,  as  chi'nibirlh. 

Church- ALE,  tshirtsh-ale,'  s.  A  wake,  or  feast, 
commemoratory  of  the  dedication  of  the  church. 

Church-attire,  tshirtsh-if-tlre,'  s.  Thf  habit 
in  which  men  officiate  at  divine  service. 

Churchman,  tshCirtsbimJn,  5.  88.  An  ecclesiastic, 
a  clergyman  ;  an  adherent  to  the  church  of  England. 

Churchwardens,  tsh&rtsh.-w.iridnz,  s.  103. 
Oflieers  ye.vlv  chosen,  to  look  to  the  church,  church- 
yards, and  such  things  as  belong  to  both. 

Churchyard,  tshurtsh-yard,  s.  The  ground  ad- 
joining to  the  church,  in  which  the  dead  are  buried; 
a  cemetery. 

Churl,  tshfirl,  s.  A  rustlck,  a  countryman  ;  a 
rude,  surly,  ill-bred  man  ;  a  miser,  a  niggard. 

Churlish,  tsh&rilish,  adj.  Kudc,  brut-.l,  harsh  I 
selfish,  avaricious. 

Churlishly,  tshur-llsh-l^,  adv.     Rudely,  brutally. 

Churlishness,  tslifirillsh-nes,  s.  Brutality,  rug- 
gedness  of  manner. 

Churme,  tsh&rm,  s.  A  confused  sound,  a  noise. 
Obsolete. 

Churn,  tshfirn,  s.  The  vessel  in  which  the  butttl 
is,  by  agitation,  coagulated. 

TV  Churn,  tsbftrn,  v.  a.  To  agitate  or  shake  any 
thing  by  a  violent  motion  ;  to  make  butter  by  agitating 
the  milk. 
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Churrwoiim,    tsh&r-wfimn,    s.      An    insect  that 

tin  115  .ilhHit  nimblv,  calleil  also  a  fancrickct.  | 

Chylaceous,    ki-la-sh&s,   a:/J.    IS6.    Belonging 

to  chyle. 
Chyke,   kile,   s    353.     The  white  juice  formed   in 

the  sU)m;u-n  by  digestion  of  the  alimcnU 
Chyi.IFACTION,   k11-lil-fi\k-slian,   s.     The  act  or 

process  ol  making  chyle  In  the  hotly. 
Chyi.IFACTIVE,    kil-lti-fik-tlv,  adj.     Having  the 

I'C-.vcr  of  making  <-hvle. 
Chvufication,  kil-le-ft^-ka-sh6n,  s.    The  act  of 

making  chyle. 
Chyuficatory,    kll-e-fi^-kaitd-ri,    a^.    512. 

Making  chyle. 
Chylous,  k'l-l&s,  nt/;.   160.     Consisting  of  chyle. 

ChymicaL,  klm-d-kil,  )      ,•     ,,   ,   .^     .       ,  . 
„  1 1    /    !i         >  ad}.    Made  by  chymistr)- ; 

Chymick,  klmi-niik,      i     -^  ' 

relatme  '<>  chymistrv. 
ChymicaLLY,  khn-md-kil-It^,  adv.     In  a  chymi- 

cal  manner. 
Chymist,  kiminilst,  s.     A  professor  of  chj-mistry. 

ft^  Scholars  have  lately  discovered,  that  all  tlie  nations 
of  Eiirojie  ha\c,  for  many  centuries  past,  been  erroneous 
in  spelling  this  word  with  a  y  instead  of  an  e ;  that  is, 
ChynUt  instead  of  Chemist :  and  if  we  crave  their  rea- 
sons, they  very  gravely  tell  us,  that  instead  of  deriving 
the  word  from  ^w/^'f  >  juice,  or  from  j^sa;,  xtt/"'  "J  X""' '" 
melt,  it  IS  more  justly  derived  from  the  Arabic  kcnia, 
Wack.  But  Dr.  Johnson,  who  very  well  understood  every 
thing  that  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  tlie  new  orthogra- 
phy, has  very  judiciously  continued  the  old;  and  indeed, 
till  we  see  Ix'tter  reasons  than  have  yet  appeared,  it  seems 
rather  to  snvour  of  an  aflectation  of  oriental  learning,  than 
a  liberal  disire  to  rectify  and  improve  our  langujige.  fiut 
let  the  word  originate  in  the  K.ast  or  West,  among  ihe 
Greeks  or  Arabians,  we  cert.iinly  received  It  from  our 
cominoii  Li;i^uiiductt,  (if  the  word  will  be  pardoned  me,) 
the  Laiiii  ana  trench,  which  still  retain  either  tlie  j/,  or 
it^  substitute  i. 

Besides,  tlie  alteration  produces  a  ch.ange  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, which,  from  its  being  but  slight,  is  the  less 
likely  to  to  be  attended  to;  and  therefore  the  probability 
is,  that,  let  us  write  the  word  .is  wc  will,  we  shall  still  con- 
tinue to  pronounce  the  old  way;  for  in  no  Kiiglish  word 
throughout  the  language  does  the  e  sound  like  y,  or  i 
short,  when  the  accent  is  on  iU 

This  improvement,  therefore,  in  our  spelling,  would, 
in  all  probability,  add  a  new  irregularity  to  our  pronun- 
ciation, already  incumbered  with  too  maiiy.  VVarburton, 
in  his  edition  of  Pone's  works,  seems  to  have  been  the 
Srat  writer  of  note  who  adopted  this  mode  of  spelling  from 
Boerhaave,  and  the  German  critics ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  follnwcd  by  all  the  inscriptions  on  the  chymists' 
shops  in  the  kingdom.  But  till  the  voice  of  the  people 
nas  more  decidedly  declared  itself,  it  is  certainly  the  most 
eligible  to  follow  Dr.  Johnson  .and  our  established  writers 
in  the  old  orthography — -See  Mr.  Nares's  Knglish  Orthoe- 
py, page  28.'),  where  the  reader  will  see  judiciously  ex- 
posed the  folly  of  altering  settled  modes  of  spelling  for 
the  sake  of  far-fetched  and  fanciful  etyii ologies. 
Chymi.itry,  klm-mls-tr^,  s.  The  art  of  process 
by  which  the  dilTcreiit  substances  found  in  mixt  bodies 
are  sejiaratcd  fron  each  othei  by  means  of  fire. 
ClBAKlOUB,    sl-ba-id-is,   adj.    121.      ReLating   to 

fO(Xl. 

CiCAxnicE,    yr  Cicatrix,   slk'.\-tr1s,   s.    142. 

The  scar  remaining  after  a  wound;  a  mark,  an  impres- 
sure. 

CiCATRISANT,  8lk-5-tHiz:\nt,  s.  An  application 
tliat  induces  a  cicatrice. 

CtcathisiVE,  slk-i-trl-slv,  adj.  158.  428.  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  proper  to  induce  a  cicatrice. 

Cicatrization,  sik-i-trti-za-shun,  s.  TTic  act 
of  healing  the  wound;  the  islatc  of  being  healed  or 
skinned  over. 

To  Cicatrize,  Klk^A-trize,  t;.  a.  To  apply  such 
medicines  to  wounds,  or  ulcers,  as  skin  them. 

CiCEI.Y,  sis-li^,  s.     A  sort  of  herb. 

To  Cicurate,  s1ki-&-r.\le,  v.  a.  91.  .'503.  To 
tame,  to  reclaim  from  wildness. 

CiCURATION,  sik-dl-ra-slifin,  s.  The  act  of  tam- 
ing or  reclaiming  from  wildness. 

CiCUTA,  s^-k^i-ti,  s.  91.  .V  genus  of  plants :  wa- 
ter-hemliK'k   .  _ 


Cider,  sl-d&r,  s.    The  juice  of  applea  expressed  and 

fermented. 
ClDERIST,  s!-dfir-1st,  s.  98.     A  maker  of  cider. 
ClDERKIN,   sl-tlftr-kln,   s.    The  liquor  m.ade  of  the 

gross  matter  of  apples,  after  the  cider  is  pressed  out. 
Ciliary,   sll-yi-ri,  adj.  113.     Belonging  to  the 

eyelids. 
ClUCIOUS,  s^-llshifis,  adj.  314.    Made  of  hair. 
CiMETER,  slm-e-t&r,  s.  98.     A  sort  of  »\vord,  short 

and  recurvated. 

Cincture,  slngk-tsh&re,  s.  461.  Something  worn 

round  the  body  ;  .an  enclosure ;  a  nng  or  list  at  the 

top  or  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 
Cinder,  si nidir,  i.  98.    A  mass  of  any  thing  burnt 

in  the  fire,   but  not  reduced  to  .ashes;  a  hot  coal  that 

has  ceased  to  flame. 

Cindfr-woman,  sln-d&r-wfim  &n,  ) 

Cinder- WENCH,  sin-d&r-w^nsh,      ^    *         ^'*" 

man  whose  trade  is  to  rake  in  heaps  of  ashes  for  cin- 
ders. 
CineratiOV,   sln-i-raisli&n.    ».    The  reduction  of 

any  thing  by  fire  to  cshes. 
CineRITIOUS,  sln-^-rish-is,  a(lj.    Having  the  form 

or  state  of  ashes. 
Cinerulent,   si-n^r-ii-l^nt,   adj.   121.    Full  of 

ashes. 
Cingle,  slng'gl,  s.  405.    A  girth  for  a  horse. 
Cinnabar,    slninl-bir,    *.    166.       Vermilion,  a 

mineral  consisting  of  mercury  and  sulphur. 
Cinnamon,   slninJ-m&n,  s.   166.    The  fragrant 

bark  of  a  low  tree  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
Cinque,  slngk,  i.  415.    A  five. 
Cinque- foil,  slngkifSU,  *.    A  kind  of  five-leaved 

clover. 
CinQUE-PACE,    Silngk-pase,   s.    A  kind   of  grave 

d.inee. 
CiNQUE-PORTS,  slngkipArts,  a.    Those  havens  that 

lie  towards  France. 

Cinque-spotted,  slngkispit^t^d,  ai0.    Having 

five  spots. 

Cjos,  sl-un,  s,  166.  A  sprout,  a  shoot  from  a  plant  | 
the  shoot  engrafted  on  a  stock. 

Cipher,  si-far,  s.  98.  An  arithmetical  character, 
by  which  some  number  is  noted,  a  figure;  an  arithme- 
tical mark,  which,  stiiiuling  lor  nothing  itJ>elf,  increases 
the  value  of  the  other  figures;  an  intcnexture  of  let- 
ters; a  character  in  general ;  a  secret  or  occult  manner 
of  writing,  or  the  key  to  it. 

To  Cipher,  si-far,  v-  n.  To  practise  arith- 
metick. 

To  Cipher,  sl-fCir,  v.  a.  To  write  in  occult  cha- 
rjicters. 

Circle,  sJrikl,  s.  108.  405.  A  curve  line  con- 
tinued till  it  ends  where  it  began,  having  all  parts  e- 
qually  distant  from  a  common  centre;  the  space  in- 
cluded in  a  circular  line;  a  nnind  bmly,  an  orb;  com- 
p<ass,  enclosure;  an  .xssembly  surrounding  the  princi- 
pal person  ;  a  company  ;  any  series  endiiie  as  it  beyiiis ; 
an  inconclusive  form  oi  argument,  in  which  the  fore- 

?oing  proposition  is  proved  by  the  following,  and  the 
ollowing  inferred  from  the  foregoing  ;  circumlocution. 
To  Circle,   s^r^kl,   v.  a.     To  move  round  any 
thing ;  to  enclose,  to  surround ;  to  confine,  to  keep  t»- 
gether. 
To  Circle,  s^r-kl,  v.  n.    To  move  circularly. 
Circled,  s^r-kld,  adj.  859.    Having  the  form  of  a 

circle,  round. 

Circlet,  s^r-kllt,  5.    A  little  circle. 

Circling,  s6r-kllng,  part.  aclj.    Circular,  round. 

Circuit,  sSr-klt,  t.  341.  108.  The  act  of  mov- 
ing round  any  thing;  the  space  enclosed  in  a  circle 
space,  extent,  measured  by  travelling  round ;  a  ring, 
a  diadem  ;  the  visitation  of  the  judges  for  holding  as- 
sizes. 

To  Circuit,  s^riklt,  v.  n.    To  more  circularly. 

CiRCUITER,  s^riklt-t^r,  s.  One  that  travel*  a  cir- 
cuit. 

CiRCUlTlON,  sJr-ku-lsh'un,  s.     The  act  cf  going 
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A  circular  fonn. 
In    form  of  a 


To  fut  about. 
Motion   in    i 


round  any  thing ;  compass,  maze  of  argument,  com- 
prehension. 
Circuitous,  s^r-k&i^tus,  adj.  Round  about 
Circular,  s^r-kii-lir,  adj.  88,  418.  Round,  like 
a  circle,  circumscribed  by  a  circle!  successive  to  itself, 
always  returning  ;  Circular  Letter,  a  letter  directed  to 
several  persons,  who  have  the  same  interest  in  some 
common  affair. 

Circularity,  s?r-k6-lir-iJ-t^,  s. 
Circularly,  s5r'k6-lfu--l«^,  adv. 

circle ;  with  a  circular  motion. 
To  Circulate,  s5rik&-Iate,  v.  n.  91.   To  move 

in  a  circle. 
To  Circulate,  s?r-k6-late,  v.  a. 
Circulation,  s5r-ku-laish&n,  j, 

circle;  a  scries  in  which  the  same  order  is/ilways  ob- 
6er\-ed,  and  thlnRs  always  return  to  the  same  state;  a 
leciprocal  Intcrch.iiipe  of  meaning. 

Circulatory,  s^r-k6-la-t6r-«j,  adj.  512.  Bo. 
longing  to  circulation;  circular. 

Ciatui^Toax,  ser-killA-t6.r-^,  5,  A  chymical 
vesseL 

CiRCUMAMBiEKCY,  s5r-k&m-im-bd-5n  sd,  s.  The 
act  of  encompassing, 

CiRCUMAMKiENT,  s5r-k&m-5m-bd-5nt,  adj.  Sur- 
roundina,  encompassing. 

To  CiRCCMAMBULATE,  s3r-k&m-im-bi-iate, 
V.  n.  91.     To  walk  rounil  about. 

To  Circumcise,  sJr-k&m-slze,  v.  a.  To  cut  the 
prepuce,  according  to  the  law  given  to  the  Jews, 

Circumcision,  s^r-k6in-sizb-&n,  s.  The  rite  or 
act  of  cutting  off  the  foreskin 

To  CiRCU.MUUCT,  s^r-kiun-dukt,'  v,  a.  To  con- 
travene ;  to  nullify. 

CiRCU.MDUCTiON,  sir  kam-d6k-sh&n,  s.  Nullifi 
cation,  cancellation  ;  a  leading  about. 

Cl.HCU.MFERENCE,  s^r-k&m-W-r^nso,  S.  The  pe- 
riphery, the  line  including  and  surrounding  any  ihint; 
the  space  enclosed  m  a  circle  ;  the  external  part  of  an 
orbicular  boily;  an  orb,  a  circle. 

Circumferentor,  s^r-k6m-fi-r$iiitfir,  j.  16G 

An  uistrument  used  ni  surveying,  for  meivsuring. ingle? 
ClBCUMFl.EX,    s^l-kfim-fleks,   i.      An    accent  u.,0( 

to  regulate  the  pronunciation  of  syllables. 

J):^  All  our  prosodists  tell  us,  that  the  t'ircuiutlcx  .u 
cent  is  a  composition  of  the  grave  and  the  acute ;  or  th.i 
it  is  a  raising  and  falling  of  the  voice  upon  the  .same  syl 
table.  If  they  arc  desired  to  exemplify  this  by  ictual  ))ro 
Uunciatlon,  we  find  Ihcy  cannot  do  it,  and  Hily  pay  u 
with  words.  This  accent,  therefore,  in  the  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  languages,  with  respect  to  sound,  has  iin  spe- 
cific utility.  The  French,  who  make  use  of  this  Circuin- 
flex  ui  writing,  appear,  m  the  usual  pronunciaiinn  of  u, 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  long  quantity.  Sei-  liutijlune. 
If  the  inspector  would  wish  to  see  a  rational  account  of 
this  accent,  as  well  as  of  the  grant  .md  acute,  let  liiin  con- 
sult a  work  lately  published  by  the  Author  of  this  Dic- 
tionarv,  callcil  A  Rhelorical  Grammar,  the  thi"-''  editioi 


CiRCtr.MlTlON,  sd'r-k&m-lshi&n,  s.  The  act  of  go- 
ing  round. 

CiRCU.MUGATlON,  s?r-k&m-lt5-ga-sh6n,  t.  The 
act  of  binding  round ;  the  bond  with  which  any  thing 
is  encompassed. 

Circumlocution,  s^r-k&m-16-k6ish&n,  ».  a 
circuit  or  compass  of  words,  periphrasis ;  the  use  of  in- 
direct expressions. 

Circumlocutory,     s6r-k5m-15kiii-ti-rd,     a<^}. 

.512.     Depcmling  on  circumlocution. 
CiRCUMJiUUED,  s^r-kim-mird/ a(//.  359.    Wall- 
ed round. 
CiRCUMNAViCABLE,    s&-kfim-nivid-gi-bl,    adj. 

That  which  may  be  sailed  round. 
To  Circumnavigate,  s5r-kfun-nJv-d-gate, ».  a. 

To  5.11 1  round. 
Circumnavigation,  s3r-k&m-nlv-^-ga-sh5n,  s. 

The  act  of  sailing  round. 
Circumplication,      s^r-k&m-pld-kaish5n,     *, 

The  act  of  enwrapping  on  every  side  ;  the  slate  of  be 

ing  enwrapped. 
CircumpolaR,  s^r-k&mp6-lir,  a(^.  418.   Round 

the  pole. 
CiRCUMFOSiTiON,    ser-k&m-pA-zIshiin,  s.     The 

act  of  placing  any  thing  circul.irly. 
CiRCU.MRASiON,  s5r-k&in-ra-zh&n,  j.    The  act  oi 

shaving  or  paring  roiuid. 
CiRCUMROTATiON,  ser-k&ni-rA-ta-sIi&n,  *.    The 

act  of  whirling  round  like  a  wheel. 

CiRCUMROTATORY,     ser-kuin-rA-ta-t6-rd,     adj. 

512.     \Vhirling  round. 
To   Circumscribe,  ser-kftm-skrlbe,'   i;.   a.    To 

enclose  in  ceitam  lines  or  lx)undaries ;  to  bound,  to 

limit,  to  confine. 

Circumscription,  s5r-k&in-skrlpish&n,  s.  De- 
termination of  particular  form  or  magnitude;  limita- 
tion, confinement. 

Circumscriptive,  s5r-kEim-skrlpitIv,  ac^.  En- 
closing the  superficies. 

Circumspect,  s&-k&m-sp^kt,  adj.  Cautious,  at- 
tentive, watchful. 

.Circumspection,  s^r-k6m-spdk-sh6n,  t.  Watch- 
fulness on  ^-^ery  side,  caution,  general  attention. 

CmcUMSPtXTlVE,  s^r-kiim-spdk-llv,  a(//,  Attcn- 
ti\e,  vigilant,  cautious. 

CiRcuMSPECTJVELY,  s^r-k&m-spdk-tlv-ld,  adv. 
Cautiously,  vigilantly. 

CiRCUJisPECTLY,  ser-k&m-sp^kt-ld,  adv.  Watch- 
fully, vigilantly. 

Circumspectness,  slrik&m-sp^kt-n&,  $.  Cau- 
tion, vifjilance. 

Circumstance,  sJrikfim-stinse,  t.  Something 
apiiendaiil  or  relative  to  a  fact;  .accident,  lomething  ad- 
ventitious; incident,  event :  condition,  state  of  aft'airs. 

To  Circumstance,  s^r-k&tn-stAnse,  v.  a.    To 


or,  A  Key  to  the  Ctatsicnl  Pronunciation  of  Gree/c  nnd       l''"'''^  '"  particular  si>uati<,n,  or  relation  to  the  things 


Latin  Priipur  Names. 

CiRCUMH.UENCE,  s5r-k&m-fl6-5nse,  s 
closure  of  waters. 

Circumfluent,  sSr-k&mifli-^nt,  adj.    Flowing 

round  any  thing. 
Circumfluous,  sSr-kSin-fli-Ss,  adj    Environing 

with  waters. 

Cihcumforaneous,    s^r-k&ni-fA-rain^-fis,   adj. 

314.     Wandering  from  house  to  house. 
To  Circumfuse,  s^r-k&m-fl!ize,'  v,   a.    To  pour 

round. 
CiRCUMFUSiLK,  s3r-kfim-f6isll,  adj.  427.    Tha 

which  may  be  poured  round  any  thing. 
Circumfusion,  s^r-klim-fiiizhan,  *.   The  act  of 

spreading  round. 

To  CiRCUMGiRATE,   s?r-k&mijd-rate,    v.  n. 

roll  round. 
Cibcumgiration,  s5r.k6m-jd-raish&n,   s. 

act  of  running  round. 
Circumjacent,    s^r-k6m-jais5nt,    adj. 

round  any  thing. 


Circumstant,  s^rikuni-stint,  adj.  Surrounding. 
An  en-jClR(;UM,«TANTIAL,  s^r-k  1*1111-51411-81111,  af//.  Ac- 
cidental, not  essential  ;  incidental,  casual ;  full  of  small 
events,  detailed,  minute. 
Circum«tantiauty,  si^r-kim-stin-shd-Sl'i^-td, 
$.  The  state  of  any  thing  .is  modified  by  its  several 
circuinstames. 

Circu.mstantially,  s^r-kfim-stAnishil-ld,  adv. 

According  to  circumst.inces,  not  essentially  ;  mhuitely, 

cx.ictly. 
To    Circumstantiate,    s^r-ki'im-stinish^-ate, 

c.  a.  91.   To  place  in  particular  circumstances;  to  place 

in  a  particular  conditicm. 
fo  CiRcuMVAi.LATE,  s^r-k?im-vil-late,  t'.  a.  91 

To  eiiclo.se  round  with  trenches  or  fortifications. 
CiRCUMVAl.LATlON,      s^r-kCim-vil-la-sh&n,      s. 

The  art  or  act  of  casting  uji  fortifications  round  a  place; 

the  fortification  thrown  u))  round  a  place  besieged. 
CiRCU.MVECTION,  s^r-kCiiTi-v^k-shfin,  s.    'Ihc  act 

of  c;irryiiig  round  ;   the  state  of  being  carried  round. 

To  Circumvent,  sOr-k&m-v^nt,'  v   a.     To  de- 
ceive to  cheat. 
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Circumvention,  ser-kum-ven-shtin,  s.    Fraud,' 

imposture,  cheat,  delusion. 
To  CiRCUMVEST,   s^r-k&m-Vesf,'  v.  a.     To  cover 

round  with  a  garment ;  to  surround. 
CiRCUMVOLATION,  s^r-kum-vo-la-sh&tl,  i.    The 

act  of  flying  round. 
CiRCUMVOLVE,  s^r-kum-v&Iv/  v.  a.    To  roll  round. 
CIRCUIIVOLUTION,  s^r-kum-v6-Iiiishiin,   s.    llie 

act  of  rolling  round  ;  the  thing  rolled  round  another.     I 

Circus,  s^r-k&s,  1      ...   „„_ 

Z.  '      ,  ,       '  Ss.  415.  337.     An  open  s[>ace  or 

Cirque,  serk,      ) 
area  for  sports.  I 

Cist,  slst,  s.  A  case,  a  tegument,  commonlj-  the 
enclosure  of  a  tumour. 

CiSTED,  sls^t^d,  adj.     Enclosed  in  a  cist,  or  bag. 

Cistern,  slsitfim,  i.  98.  a  receptacle  of  water 
for  domestick  uses ;  a  reservoir,  an  enclosed  fountain  ; 
any  watery  receptacle. 

CisTUS,  sls-tfts,  s.     Rockrose. 

Crr,  sit,  5.  An  inhabitant  (;f  a  city  ;  a  word  of  con- 
tempt; a  pert  low  townsman. 

Citadel,  slt-A-del,  s.     A  fortress,  a  castle. 

CiTAL,  Sl-til,  s.  Impeachment ;  summons,  citation, 
quotation. 

Citation,  sl-ta-shfin,  s.  The  calling  a  person  be- 
fore the  judge;  quotation  from  another  author;  the 
passage  or  words  quoted;  enumeration,  mention. 

CitatORY,  sUta-tu-re,  adj.  512.  Having  the 
power  or  fonri  of  citation. 

To  Cite,  site,  v.  a.  To  summon  to  answer  in  a 
court;  to  enjoin,  to  call  upon  another  authoritatively; 
to  quote. 

CtTER,  sl-t&r,  t.  One  who  cites  into  a  court  ;  one 
who  quotes.  ' 

CtTESS,  Slt-t^s,'  s.     A  city  woman. 

Cithern,  s\th-hm,  s.  9S.    a  kind  of  harp 

Citizen,  siti^zn,  s.  103.  .\  freeman  of  a  city  ; 
a  townsman  not  a  gentleman  ;  an  inhabitant. 

Citrine,  stt-rln,  adj.  1 40.    Lemon-coloured. 

Citrine,  slt-rln,  s.  1 40.  A  species  of  crystal,  of 
an  extremely  pure,  clear,  and  fine  texture.^ 

Citron,  slt-trun,  s.  415.  A  large  kind  of  lemon  ; 
the  citron  tree.  One  sort,  with  a  pointed  fruit,  is  in 
great  esteem. 

Citron-water,  slt-trun-wa'ttir,  s.  Ar,ua  vit-e, 
distilled  with  tlie  rind  of  citrons. 

CiTRUL,  sit-trul,  s.     A  pumpion. 

City,  sit-t^,  .t.  A  large  collection  of  houses  and  in- 
habitants; a  to'.vii  corporate,  that  hath  a  bishop  ,  thein- 
habitints  of  a  city. 

City,  slt-t^,  adj.    Relating  to  the  city. 

Civet,  slv-lt,  s.  99.     A  perfume  from  the  civet  cat. 

CrviCK,  slv-lk,  adj.  Relating  to  civil  honours,  not 
military. 

CrVIL,  slvMl,  adj.  Relating  to  the  community,  po- 
litical; not  foreifm,  intestine;  not  ecclesiastical;  not 
military ;  eivilizcu,  not  barbarous  ;  complaisant,  gentle, 
well  bred  ;  relating  to  the  ancient  consular  or  imperial 
government,  as  civil  law. 

CrvrUAN,  s^-vll-yln,  s.  113.  One  that  professes 
the  knowledge  of  the  old  Roman  law. 

Civility,  sd'-vll-^-te,  s.  51  1.  Freedom  from  bar- 
barity; politeness,  complaisance,  elegance  of  behavi- 
our; rule  of  decency,  practice  of  politeness. 

Civilization,  slv-e-l(^-zaishun,  s.  The  state  of 
being  civilized,  the  art  of  civili;',ing. 

To  Civilize,  slv-ll-izc,  v.  a.  To  reclaim  from 
savageness  and  brutality. 

CrviLIZER,  slv-ll-)l-ziir,  S.  He  that  reclaims  others 
from  a  wild  and  savage  life. 

CrviLLY,  slv-il-k^,  adv.  In  a  manner  relating  to 
government;  politely,  complaisantly,  without  rude- 
ness. 

Clack,    kllk,   t.     Any  thing  that  makes  a  lasting 
and  importunate  noise;  the  clack  of  a  mill,  a  bell  that 
lingo  when  more  con)  is  nij'.iivcd  to  be  put  in. 
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2y  Clack,  klAk,  v.  n,    To  make  a  clacking  noise, 

I      to  let  the  tongue  run. 

!  Clad,  klid,  part.  pret.  from  aothe.     Clothed,  in- 

j      vested,  garbeil. 

To  Claim,  klame,  v.  a.  202.  To  demand  of 
I  right,  to  require  authoritatively. 
;  Claim,  klame,  *.  A  demand  of  any  thing  as  due; 
a  title  to  any  privilege  or  possession  in  the  hands  of 
I  another ;  in  law,  a  demand  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the 
i      possession  of  another. 

Claimable.  kla-m;\-bl,  adj.   That  which  may  be 
I      demanded  as  due. 
Claimant,    kla-mant,    s.     He  that  demand?  any 

thing  as  unjustly  detained  by  another. 
Claimer,    kla-mur,  s.  98.    He  that  m.akes  a  dc- 

inand. 
To  Clamber,  klamihar,  v,  n.    To  climb  with  dif- 
ficulty. 
I  To  Clamm,  klim,   V.  n.    To  clog  with  any  gluti- 
I      nous  matter. 

!      j}:^  This  word  ought  to  be  written  with  single  m  ;  both 
I  from  its  derivation,  .*ind  from  a  rule  that  seems  to  have 
obtained  in  our  language,  namely,  that  monosyllables  be- 
I  ginning  with  a  consonant  do  not  double  any'consonant 
at  the  end,  except/,  I,  and  s.     The  substantive  Butt,  and 
!  the  verb  to  Bua,  seem  the  only  exceptions. 
1  ClamMINKSS,  klim-m^-nes,  s.     Viscosity,  Tiscidi- 
ty. 
Clammy,  klim'mt^,  adj.    Viscous,  gluthious. 
Clamorous,    klim-mCir.us,    adj.  555.     Vocife- 
rous, noisy. 
Clamour,  klam-mfir,  s.  418.      Outcry,  noise,  ex. 

clamation,  vociferation. 
To  Clamour,  klAm-m&r,  v.  n.     To  make  out- 
erics,  to  exclaim,  to  vociferate. 
Clamp,    klAinp,   s.     A  piece  of  wood  joined  to  ano- 
ther  to  strengthen  it;   a   piece  of  iron   used  to  join 
stones  together;  a  quantity  of  bricks. 
To  Clamp,  klimp,  v.  a.    To  strengthen  by  meani 

of  a  clamp. 
Clan,    klan,    s.    A  family,   a  race;    a  body  or  sect 

of  persons. 
ClancULAR,  kling-kfi-l&r,  adj.  83.    Clandestine, 

secret. 
Clandestine,  klin-d^sitln,  adj.    1 40.     Secret, 

hidden. 
Clandestinely,  klan-d^s-tin-l^,  adv.    Secretly, 

privately. 
Clang,  klang,  s.    A  sharp,  shrill  noise. 
To  Clang,  kllng,  v.  n.    To  clatter,  to  make  aloud 

shrill  noisa 
CLANC.0U1^    klangigfir,    J.  314.      A    loud  thriB 

sound. 
ClangOUS,  klangigus,  adj.     Making  a  clang. 
Clank,  klangk,  $.     a  loud,  shrill,  sharp  noise. 
To  Clap,    klap,    v.  a.     To  strike  together  with   a 
quick  motion;  to  put  one  thing  to  another  suddenly  ; 
to  do  any  thing  with  a  sudden  liasty  motion  ;  to  cele- 
brate or  praise  by  clapping  the  hands  to  applaud;  to 
infect  with  a  venereal  poison ;  to  clap  up,  to  complete 
suddenly. 
To  Clap,    klAp,   v.  n.     To  move  nimbly,   with   a 
noise;  to  enter  with  alacrity  and  briskness  upon  any 
tiling ;  to  strike  the  hands  together  in  applause. 
Clap,  klAj),  s.    a  loud  noise  m.ade  by  sudden  colli- 
sion ;  a  sudden  or  unexjiected  act  or  motion  ;  an  cxplo. 
sion  of  thunder;  an  aet  of  applause;  a  veneieal  infec- 
tion ;  the  nether  part  of  the  bcnk  of  a  liawk. 
Clapper,  khlp'pir,  «.  98.    One  who  claps  with  his 

hands ;  the  tongue  of  a  bell. 
To    Clapperclaw,   khip-pur-klaw,    v.  n.     Tc 

longue-beat,  to  scold.     A  low  word. 

CLAUENCEitx,  vr  Clarencieux,  klJri^n-sh6,  «. 

The  second  king  at  arms:  so  named  from  the  dutchy 

of  CJarence. 
Clare-OBSCURE,   klare-5b-sk6re,'  *.    Light  and 

shade  In  painting. 
Claret,  klJr-f't,  s.     A  si>ocics  of  French  wine. 
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Clabicord,  kl4rie-kord,  s.  A  musical  instalment 
in  form  of  a  spinet 

Clarification,  kllr-^-ft^-kaish&n,  j.    The  act 

of  making  any  thinp  clear  from  impurities. 
To  Clarify,   kliri^-fi,    d.  a.  511.     To  purify  or 

clear;  to  brighten,  to  illuminate. 
Clarion,  klaro-yfin,  «.   113.  534,     A  trumpet. 
ClaRITV,  klir^e-t^,  *.  511.    Brightness,  splendour. 
Clary,  kla-r^,  s.    An  herb. 

To  Clash,  klAsh,  v.  n.  To  make  a  noise  by  mu- 
tual collision;  to  act  with  opposite  power,  or  contrarj' 

direction ;  to  contradict,  to  oppose. 
To  Clash,  klAsh,  v.  a.    To  strike  one  thing  against 

another. 
Clash,   klash,   *.     A  noisy  collision  of  two  bodies  ; 

opposition ;  contradiction. 
Clasp,  klisp,  «.     A  hook  to  hold  any  thing  close; 

an  embract-. 
To  Clasp,   kl^p,  v.  a.    To  shut  with  a  clasp ;   to 

catch  hold  by  twining;  to  enclose  between  the  hands;  to 

embrace;  to  enclose. 
Clasper,   klAs-p&r, 

creeping  plants. 
ClaspKNIFE,   klispiiiife,    s.     A  knife  which   foldi 

into  the  handle 
Class,  klAs,  «.     A  rank  or  order  of  persons  ;   a  num- 
ber of  boys  learning  the  same  lesson  ;  a  set  of  beings  or 

things. 
To  Class,  kl4s,  v.  a.    To  range  according  to  sonic 

stated  method  of  distribution. 
Classical,  klAs-s^-kil,  f      ,. 
Classics,  klisisik,  ^  ^  ^'  "^  ""  '"" 

tique  authors;  of  the  first  order  or  rank. 
Classics,   klis-sik,  t.     An  author  of  the  first 
■     rank. 

Classification,  klis-se-f^-ka-sh&n,  *.  lean- 
ing into  classes. 

ClaSSIS,  klSs-sls,  J.    Order,  sort,  body. 

To  Clatter,  klit-tur,  v.  n.  To  make  a  noise  by 
knocking  two  sonorous  bodies  frequently  together ;  to 
utter  a  noise  by  being  struck  together ;  to  talk  fast  and 
idly. 

To  Clatter,  kllt-tOr,  v.  a.  To  strike  any  thing 
so  as  to  make  it  sound  ;  to  dispute,  jar,  or  clamour. 

Clatter,  klit^tftr,  «.  a  rattling  noise  made  by 
frequent  collision  of  sonorous  bodies ;  any  tumultuous 
and  confused  noise. 

ClavaTED,  kliv-a-t5d,  adj.    Knobbed. 

ClaUDENT,  klavv-d^nt,  adj.    .Shutting,  enclosing. 

To  ClaudicaTE,  klaw-dt^-kate,  v.  7i.    To  halt. 

Claudication,  klaw-dti-ka-shan,  s.    The  habit 

of  halting. 
Clave,  klave.    The  preterit  of  Cleave. 


A  chalky  clay. 

Free  from  dirt  or  filth 


Claymarl,  kla-mJrl,  s. 

Clean,  kl^ne,  adj.  227. 
chaste,  innocent,  guiltless;  elegant,  neat,  not  unwieldy 
not  leprous.  ' 

Clean,  klene,  adu.  Quite,  perfectly,  fully,  com- 
pletely. 

To  Clean,  kl^ne,  v.  a.    To  free  from  dirt. 

Cleanuly,  kl^n-le-le,  adv.  234.  In  a  cleanly 
manner. 

Cleanliness,  kl'-n-lc-nCs,  s.  Freedom  from  dixt 
or  filth ;  neatness  of  dress,  purity. 

Cleanly,  kl^n-le,  adj.  234.  Free  from  dirtinese, 
pure  in  the  person ;  that  makes  cleanliness ;  pure,  iin 
maculate ;  nice,  artful. 

Cleanly,  kltine-1^,  adu.  227.  Elegantly,  neat- 
ly- 

Cleanness,  kleiie-n&,  s.  Neatness,  freedom  from 
filth;  easy  exactness,  justness;  natural,  unlaboured 
correctness;  purity,  innocence. 

To  Cleanse,   kl^nz,   v.  a.   515.     To  free  ftOM 
filth  or  dirt ;  to  purify  from  guilt ;  to  free  from  noxi- 
„n,     .     J  ■,         ,1        ,  ous  humours;  to  free  from  leprosy ;  to  scour. 

The  tendrils  or  threads  of   Cleanseii,  kl^niz^ir,   ..  98.     That  which  has  the 
quality  of  evacuating  foul  humours. 

Clear,  kl^re,  adj.  227.  Bright,  pellucid,  trans- 
parent; serene;  perspicuous,  not  obscure,  not  ambi- 
guous ;  Indisputable,  evident,  undeniable ;  apparent, 
manifest,  not  hid;  unspotted,  guiltless,  irreproacliable ; 
free  from  prosecution,  or  imputed  guilt,  guiltless;  free 
from  deductions  or  encumbr.mces ;  out  of  debt ;  unen- 
tangled ;  at  a  safe  distance  from  danger ;  canorous, 
sounding  distinctly. 

Clear,  klere,  aihu    Clean,  quite,  completely. 

To  Clear,  kl^re,  v.  a.  To  make  bright,  to 
brighten ;  to  free  from  obscurity ;  to  purge  from  the 
imputation  of  guilt,  to  justify  ;  tocleanse;  to  discharge, 
to  remove  any  encumbrance;  to  free  from  anything  ! 
offensive;  to  clarify,  as  to  clear  liquors;  to  gain  with, 
out  deduction. 

To  Clear,  kl^re,  v.  n.  To  grow  bright,  to  reco- 
ver transparency ;  to  be  disengaged  from  incumbrances 
or  entanglements. 

Clearance,  kleiianse,  s.  A  certificate  that  a 
ship  has  been  cleared  at  the  custom-house. 

Clearer,  kl^rtiur,  s.  Brightener,  purifier,  en- 
lightencr. 

Clearly,  klere-le,  adv.  Brightly,  luminously  ; 
plainly,  evidently;  with  Jiscernment,  acutely;  witli- 
out  entanglement;  without  deduction  or  cost ;  without 
reserve,  without  subterfuge. 

Clearness,  klere-n^s,  s.  Transparency,  bright- 
ness; splendour,  lustre ;  distinctness,  perspicuity. 

Clearsighted,    kl(*rc'i«i-t§d,  adj.     Discerning, 

judicious. 
To  Clearstarch,  kl(^reistartsh,  v.  a.    To  stiflfen 

witli  starch. 


Clavellated,    klAviel-la-t^d,   adj.     Made  with  i  CleaRSTARCHER,    kl(ire-stSrtsh-ar,   s.    One  who 

burnt  tartar.     A  ehymical  term.  j      washes  fine  linen. 

CLAiaCLE,  klivi4-kl,  s.  405.    The  collar-bone.  To  Cleave,  kl^ve,  v.  n.  2'21 

Clause,  klawz,  *.    a  sentence,  a  single  part  of  dis-  i 

course,  a  subdivision  of  a  larger  sentenee ;  an  article, 

or  particular  stipulation. 


To  adhere,  to  stick, 
to  hold  to ;  to  unite  aptly,  to  fit ;  to  unite  in  concord ; 
to  be  concomitant. 


ClaustRAL,  kldwsitrAl,  adj.  Relating  to  a  cloi- 
ster. 

Clausure,  klawizhire,  s.  452.    Confinement. 

Claw,  klaw,  s.  The  foot  of  a  beast  or  bird  armed 
with  sharp  nails ;  a  hand,  in  contempt. 

To  Claw,  klaw,  v.  a.  To  tear  with  nail*  or  claws  ; 
to  tear  or  scratch  in  general ;  To  claw  off,  to  scold. 

ClawbaCK,  klaw^bSk,  i.     a  flatterer,  a  wheedlcr. 


To  Cleave,  kl^ve,  v.  a.    To  divide  with  violence, 

to  split ;  to  divide. 
To  Cleave,    kleve,   r.  n.     To  part  asunder;  to 

suffer  division. 
Cleaver,  klt^ivCir,  s.  98.    a  butcher's  instrument 

to  cut  animals  into  joints. 
Clef,  kllf,  s.    a  mark  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines 

of  a  song,  which  shows  the  tone  or  key  in  which  the 

piece  is  to  begin. 

It^  It  is  the  common  fault  of  Professions,  liberal  aj 


Clawed,    klawd,   adj.   359.     Furnished  or  armed  !"''^"'^'"^'^'^*'^"'<=2'>*"^''i3t<"heir  technical  terms.  Thus, 
with  claws.  i  ^>'?"  without  the  plea  of  brevity,  cUf  is  changed  by  mu- 


ClaY,  kla,  .«.     Unctuous  and  tenacious  earth. 
To  Clay,  kla,  ti.  a.     To  cover  with  clay. 

Clay-cold,  klaikild,  adj.    Cold  as  the  unani- 

mated  earth. 
Clay-pit,  kla-plt,  s.    a  pit  whore  clay  is  dug. 
Clayey,  klk^,  adj.     Consisting  of  clay. 


I  sicians  into  cliffi 
j  Cleft,  kleft,  part.  pass,  from  Cleave.    Divided. 
I  Cleft,   kleft,   s.     a  space  made  by  the  separation 
of  parts,  a  crack  ;  in  farriery,  clefts  are  cracks  in  the 
I      heels  of  a  horse. 

To  Cleitgraft,  kleft-graft,  v.  a.    To  engraft  by 

cleaving  the  stock  of  a  tree. 
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CLEHfENCY,   kl5mim6n-s^,  s.    Mercy,  remission  of 
Mild,  gentle,  merci- 


sevcrity. 

Clement,  klJmimJnt,  adj. 
fill. 

To  Cl.F.FE,  klt'pe,  r.  a.  To  call,  to  name. — See 
Ycleped.     Obsolete. 

Clergy,  kl^r'j^,  s.  The  body  of  men  «et  apart  by 
due  ordination  for  the  service  oJ  tiixl. 

Clergyman,  kl5riji-min,  g.  88.  A  man  in  ho- 
ly orders,  not  a  laick. 

Clerical,  kl^ri^kil,  adj.    Relating  to  the  clergy. 

Clerk,  klirk,  s.  100.  A  i-lcrgyman  ;  a  scholar, 
a  man  of  letters;  a  man  employed  under  another  as 
a  writer;  a  petty  writer  in  puhlie  offices  ;  the  layman 
who  reads  the  responses  to  tlie  congregation  in  the 
church,  to  direct  the  rest. 

Clerkship,  kl4rk-shlp,  s.  Scholarship  ;  the  office 
of  a  clerk  of  any  kind. 

Clever,  kl^v-&r,  adj.  98.  Dexterous,  skilful ; 
Just,  fit,  proper,  commotlious ;  well-shaped,  handsome. 

Cleverly,  kl^v-Or-le,  adv.  Ijexterously,  fitly, 
handsomely. 

Cleverness,  kl3v-&r-n5s,  ».    Dexterity,  skill. 

Clew,    kli,    t.     Thread  wound   upon  a  bottom ;   a 

guide,  a  direction. 
To  Clew,  kl6,  v.  a.    To  clew  the  sails,  is  to  raise 

them  in  order  to  be  furled. 
To  Click,  kllk,  v.  n.    To  make  a  sharp,  successive 

noise. 
Client,  kil^nt,  S.    One  who  applies  to  an  advocate 

for  counsel  and  defence ;  a  dependant. 
Cliented,   kli-6n-t^d,  part.   adj.    Supplied  with 

clients. 
Clientele,  kll-2'n-t(^le,'  s.    The  condition  or  office 

ol  a  client. 
ClieNTSHIP,  kll-^nt-shlp,   5.    The  coadition   of  a 

client. 

r''"''u?H*-     A  steep  rock,  a  rock. 

Clift  klift,  i 

CljMACTER,  kll-mikitJir,  s.  122.  A  certain  pro- 
gression of  years,  supposed  to  end  in  a  dangerous  time 
of  life. 


Climacterick,    kllm-ak-t^iVik,  530. 

Containing  a  certain   nuinber   of  years,  at  the  end  of 


Cli.macterical,    kllra-ak-t^rir^-kai. 


adj. 


A  space 


which  some  great  change  is  supposed  to  befall  the  body. 

Climate,  kll-mate,  91.  ? 

Cumature,  kli-mi-tsh&re,  463.  S 
njion  the  surface  of  the  earth,  measured  from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  polar  circles;  in  Ciich  of  which  spaces  the 
longest  day  is  half  an  hour  longer  than  in  that  nearer  the 
equator.  From  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles,  climates 
are  measured  by  the  increase  of  a  month;  a  region  or 
tract  of  laud  differing  from  another  by  the  temperature 
of  the  air. 

Climax,  kll-mfiks,  S.  Gradation,  ascent,  a  figure 
in  rhetovick,  by  which  the  sentence  rises  gradually. 

To  Climb,  klimc,  v.  n.    To  ascend  to  any  place. 

To  Climb,  klime,  v.  a.    To  ascend. 

Cumber,  kll-m&r,  ».  One  that  mounta  or  scales 
any  place,  a  mounter,  a  riser ;  a  plant  that  creeps  upon 
other  supports;  the  name  of  a  paiiicular  herb. 

Clime,  klline,  s.     climate,  regio.i  ;   tract  of  earth. 

To  CUNCH,  klinsh,  o.  a.  To  hold  in  h.and  with 
the  fingers  bent ;  to  contract  or  double  the  fingers  ;  to 
bend  the  point  of  a  nail  on  the  other  side;  to  confirm, 
to  lix,  as,  'I'o  clinch  an  argument. 

Clinch,  klinsh,  s.     a  pun,  an  ambiguity. 

Clincher,  kllnsh-fir,  *.  98.    A  cramp,  a  holdfast. 

To  Cling,  kllng,  t^.  n.  To  hang  upon  by  twininy 
round ;  to  dry  up,  to  consume. 

Clingy,  kUtifr-t^,  adj.    Clinging,  adhcsi  e. 

Clinical,  klln-^kdl,  7     ,.      ... 

Clinick,  kllniik,         I '"'J-     ^^•=^1""^ 
tlirough  sicknes-. 

To  Clink,  kllngk,  v.  ru  405. 
interrui>ted  noise 
90 


tlie    bed 


To  utter    a   small 


Clink,  kllngk,  s,  405.     A  sharp  successive  noise. 

Clinquant,  kllngk^^nt,  adj.    Shining,  glittering. 

To  Clip,  klip,  v.  a.  To  embrace,  by  throwing  iht 
arms  round;  to  cut  with  sheers;  it  is  particularly  used 
of  those  who  dimmish  coin  ;  to  curtail,  to  cut  short ; 
to  confine,  to  hold. 

Clipper,  kllpipir,  s.  One  that  debases  coin  by 
cutting. 

Clipping,  kllp-plng,  $.    The  part  cut  or  clipped o& 

Cloak,  kl6ke,  5.  The  outer  garment ;  a  conceal- 
ment. 

To   Cloak,  klike,  t».  a.    To  cover  with  a  cloak  ; 

to  hide,  to  conceal. 
ClOAKBAG,  kiike-bjg,  s.    A  portmanteau,   a   bag 

in  which  clothes  are  can  led. 
ClO^K,   kl5k,   J.    The   instrument   which   tells  the 

hour ;  the  clock  of  a  stocking,  the  flowers  or  inverted 

work  about  the  ankle  ;  a  .sort  of  beetle. 
ClOCKMAKER,     kI5k-mi-k&r,      t.      An    artificer 

whose  profession  is  to  make  clocks. 
Clockwork,  kl6ki.w&rk,  *.    Movements  by  weights 

or  springs. 
Clou,    kl5d,  s.     A  lump  of  earth  or  clay  ;  a  turf; 

the  ground:  anything  vile,  base,  and  earthly ;  a  dul) 

fellow,  a  dolt. 
To   Clod,  kl5d,  v.  n.    To  gather  into  concretions, 

to  coagulate. 
To  Clod,  kl&d,  v.  a.    To  pelt  with  clods. 
Cloddy,  klid-d^,  adj.    Consisting  of  earth  or  cloda, 

earthy ;  full  of  clods  unbroken. 
Clodpate,  kl6d-pate,  5.     A  stupid  fellow,   a  dolt, 

a  thickskull. 
Clodpated,  kl&d-pa-t5d,  adj.    Doltish,  tliought- 

less. 
ClODPOLL,  kl5d-pilc,  s.     A  thickscull,  a  dolt. 
Cloff,  klif,  *.     In  commerce,   an  allowance  of  twu 

pounds  in  every  hundred  weight.     A  bag  or  case  m 

which  goods  are  carried. — See  Cloiigli. 
To  Clog,  klig,  v.  a.     To  load  with  something  that 

may  hinder  motion;  to  hinder,  to  obstruct;  to  load, 

to  burden. 
To  Clog,  kl6g,  v.  n.     To   coalesce,  to  adhere  j   to 

be  encumbered  or  impeded. 
Clog,  kU^g,  s.    Any  encumbrance  hung  to  hinder 

niotion  ;  a  hinderance,  an  obstruction;  a  kind  of  ad- 
ditional shoe  worn  by  women,  to  keep  them  from  wet ; 

a  wooden  shoe. 
Clogginess,   kl6g-g^-n^s,   *.    The  state  of  being 

clogged. 
Cloggy,  kligige,  a^.  283.    That  which  has  the 

power  of  clogging  up. 
Cloister,  klois-t&r,  s.     A  religious  retirement  j  a 

peristile,  a  piazza. 
To   Cloister,  kl6isit&r,  v.  a.   To  shut  up  in  a 

religious  house;  to  immure  from  the  world. 
CloisteraL,  klois-tir-il,  adj.  88.    Solitary,  re- 

tireil. 
Cloi.STERED,    kl51sit&rd,  part,  adj.    Solitary,  in- 
habiting cloisters;  built  with  peristiles  or  piazzas. 
Cloistfkess,  kl61s-tr^s,  s.    A  nun. 
CloMB,  kl5m.     Preterit  of  To  Climb. 
To   ClooM,   kl&5m,   v.  a.    To  shut  witn  viscous 

matter. 
I'u  Close,  klAze,  v.  a.   437.    To  shut,  to  lay  to- 

gcther;  to  conclude,  to  finish;  to  enclose,  to  eouline j 

to  join  ;   to  unite  fractures. 
To  Close,  kl6ze,  i;.  n.    To  coalesce,  to  join  its  own 

parts  together;  To  close  upon,   to  agree  upon;    To 

close  with,  or.  To  close  in  with,  to  come  to  an  .agree- 
ment with,  to  unite  with. 
Close,  kJAse,  s.    A  small  field  enclosed. 
Close,    kl6ze,    *.      The   time   of  shutting    up ;  a 

grapple  in  wrestling ;  a  pause  or  cessation ;  a  conclu- 
sion or  cud. 
Close,  kl6se,  adj.  437.  499.    Shut  fast;  without 

vent  without  inlet ;  confincil ;  compact,  concise,  biief; 

ininiediatc,  without  any  intcrvenuig  distance  o«  sjiat*  ; 
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Jo4ned  one  to  another;  narrow,  as  a  close  alley;  ad  i 
niiiting  small  distance;  hidden,  setTPt,  not  revealed; 
naving  the  quality  of  tecnvy,  trust;  ;  reserved,  co»e- 
Uxia  :  cloudy,  without  wandering,  attcnbve;  full  to 
the  point,  home  ;  retired,  solit  .ry  ;  secludea  irom  aifli- 
miinuration;   dark,  cloudy,  not  clear. 

Clokkbodibd,  k]6se-b6d-id,  a^;.  99.  Made  to 
fii  ihe  body  exactly. 

ClcweHaNDED,  ItlAse-hlnidSd,  a<(j.  Covetou*  ; 
more  commonly  Ctotffitted. 

ClX)afELY,  klAseili,  adv.  Without  fnlet  or  outlet  ; 
without  much  apace  intervetiing,  nearly  i  tecretly,  sly- 
ly ;  without  deviation. 

Closeness,  klAse^nis,  u  The  itat**  of  being  shut ; 
narni<»Tiea»,  strnitnessi  want  of  air,  or  ventilation  ;  ccmi- 
paetne«s,  Kjlldity ;  reelusenes*,  solitude,  rrtirenienl ; 
letTery,  priracy ;  covetousness,  >ly  avarice;  oonoexion, 
dependence. 

Clobbh,  kli^z&r,  s,     A  finisher,  >  concluder. 

ClosesTOOL,  klAse^SlAdl,  s.  A  chamber  Imple- 
ment. 

Closet,  kl&z'lt,  «.  99.  A  smalJ  room  of  privacy 
and  retirement;  a  private  rejiository  of  curiosities 

To  CLorEi',  kl6z-U,  V.  (I.  To  shut  up  or  conceal 
In  a  closet,  to  lake  into  a  closet  for  a  secret  interview. 

Closure,  kl6^zhdlrf,  «,  452.  The  act  of  shutting 
up;  that  try  which  any  thing  is  closed  or  shut;  the 
parts  enclosing,  enclosure  ;  conclusion,  end. 

Clot,  kl6t,  t.    Concretion,  grume. 

To  CLar,  kl5t,  r.  n.  To  form  dots,  to  haiig  to- 
gether; to  concrete,  to  coagulate. 

Cloth,  kJ&f/i,  S.  467.  Any  thing  woven  for  dret..- 
oi  covering;  the  piece  of  linen  spread  upon  a  tahk  , 
the  canvass  on  which  pictures  are  dciliieaieii ;  in  th, 
plural,  dreat,  habit,  garment,  vesture.  Pruuouiicetl 
Clo/e. 

To  Clothe,  klATHe,  t>.  o.  467.  To  invest  with 
garments,  U)  cover  with  dress ;  to  adorn  with  dress ;  to 
furnish  or  provide  with  clothes. 

Clothes,  kJ6ze, 

venuRS  of  the  body  that  are  tuude  of  cloth 

^f  Tlil»  word  Is  not  In  Johnson's  rocahnlary.  though 
be  has  taken  notice  of  It  under  the  word  Cloth,  and 
says  It  Is  the  plural  of  ttiat  word.  With  great  defer- 
ence  to  his  authority,  J  think  It  Is  rather  derived  fru  i 
the  Terb  to  doihf^  than  from  the  noun  cloCA,  as  th> 
word  ha<j  Its  regul  a-  plural  cloth*,  which  plurul  retruJar:  ■ 
Bounds  Uie  tt  as  In  ffiu,  4fi9,  and  not  as  i,  as  If  writtt:, 
chze;  which  U  a  cormpdon  tlmt.  In  my  opinion,  is  init 
iBCtirable.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  as  easily 
pronounce  the  tfi  la  this  word  as  In  the  third  person  ol 
the  Terb  To  clothe. 

Clothiee,  k]6THe-eJr,  *.  113.     A  maker  of  clotti. 
Clothing,  kliTHe-ing,  s.  410.      Dress,   Testuro, 

garments. 
Clothsheabee,  kl6<AisWir-dr, «.    One  who  tmus 

the  cloth. 
Clotpoll,  kl6t-p61e,  s.    Thlckskull,  blockhead. 
To  Ulottsb  kl6t-t4r,  r.  n.    To  concrete,  to  coaifSr 

late. 
Clottt,  klftt^ti,  a^.     Full  of  clots,  concreted. 
Cloud,  kl6(id,  «.    The  dark  collection  of  vapours  in. 

tbe  air  ;  the  veins  or  stains  In  stones,  or  other  bodies; 

any  state  of  obscurity  or  darknesa 
To  Cloud,  kl6id,  v.  a.     To  darken  with  cloud 


dark,   obscure,  not    iniellit^lble ;   gloomy  of  look,   not 
ojien,  not  cheerful:    marked  with  b^ioI*  or  veins. 
ClODGH,   k  I Aii.  j.   3  1  H.     The  clert  of  a  hill,  a  cUff ; 
sis*,,  a  narrnv*  gli'ii  i»r  v;,iley. 

{i^  Thi".  "iirfiwiui  foriiirtfy  used  to  signify  an  allow- 
.iiice  In  weight,  when  ii  «a»  pronounced  as  if  written  CUfff 
G<H>d  u»at;e,  however,  ha*  dn;iiiiguishc-d  these  differen: 
sifjnihcatumi  by  a  diflcri'iii  .ipilling  ;  for  though  it  u 
highly  probable  these  woi  t  ha>  c  ihe  same  root,  and  thai 
the\  both  signify  a  chasm,  3  gap.  oi  si ime  excision,  yet 
u>  distliigiiisri  Lhese  ditlVrcm  sigiiififationt  hy  a  different 
pronuneiatiou  only,  though  a  very  plausible  pretext  for 
remedying  the  iniperl<vtiniis  of  language,  is  really  preg- 
nant wiui  the  greatesi  disadvanljiges  to  it.— See  Bouii. 
Clove,  klAve.  rretem  ot  Cleave. 
(XovE,  klAve,  J.  A  valuable  spice  brought  from 
Tcriiale;  ihr  fruil  or  seinl  of  a  very  large  tree;  some 
of  the  parts  Inio  uhu'h  tjarlick  separates. 

Clovh-gili.ifi.owkr,    klAve-jU-l^UAir,    $.     a 

flower  siiielluif;  like  .love*. 
Cloven,  kl(S-vn,   103.  part.  pret.  from  Cleave. 
Cloven-footed,  k\fAvn  fht'^d,  7        .     „    .    , 
Cloven- HOOFED,  klAivfi.h66ft,' 5        *        ^""^ 

the  foot  divnl,.d  mio  two  ),arts. 

Clover,  klA-v6r,  $.  a  »pecieM  of  trefoil  ;  To  Uvo 
ID  clover,  IS  til  live  hixi'nously. 

Clovered,  klbivdrd,  o<(;'.  359.  Covered  with 
clover. 

Clout,  kl6fit,  l.  a  cloth  for  any  mean  use;  a 
patch  on  a  sht^e  or  coal ;  anaeriily  the  mark  of  white 
doih  at  which  archers  shot;  an  iron  plat£  to  an  axle- 
tree. 

To  ClOITT,  kl6&t,  V.  a.  To  patch,  to  meiul  coarse. 
ly  ;    to  eover  with  a  cloth  ;  to  join  awkwardly  together 

ClOUTEJ>,  kl6u-t^d,  part.  at^.  Cougealed,  coagu- 
lated. 

ClouTEBIY,  kl<5&-ifir-l^,  adj.    Clumsy,  awkward. 

Clown,    kl6&.n,   s.     A  rustick,  a  churl ;  a  coarse 
^  ,  il)-hied  man. 

JT.^.'^T: J^:T'  "'^'*^  Clownery,   klMnifxr-r^    i     lU-breeding,   chur- 
lislmess. 

Clownish,  klAfiiiilsh,  adj.  Consisting  of  rusticks 
or  cluuns;  uncivil,  ill-brcl  ;  clumsy,  ungainly. 

CL0WNiaHLY,kl<iuM-1^li-l^,  adv.     Coarsely,  rudely. 

Clow  N18H.N  ESS,  kl66ii-lsh-n^s,  t.  Rusticity, 
coarseness  ;  iiicivility,  brutiility, 

Clown's-mustaru,    klu&Dz-m&s^tiird,    u     An 

herb. 

To  Clot,  klW,  ti-  a.  To  satiate,  to  sate,  to  sur- 
feit ;  to  nail  up  guns,  by  striking  a  spike  into  the  touch- 
hole. 

ClOYLESS,  kl6^-l68,  adj.  lliat  which  cannot  cause 
satiety. 

Cloyment,  kl5^-m^iit,  t.    Satiety,  repletion. 

Club,  kl6b,  t.  a  heavy  stick  ;  the  name  of  one  of 
the  suits  of  cards  ;  the  shot  or  dividend  of  a  reckoning ; 
an  assembly  of  goo,l  fellows;  concurrence,  contribution, 
jomi  charge. 

To  Club,  kl6b,  v.  n.  To  contribute  to  a  common 
expense  ;  to  join  to  one  cO'ecL 

Til  Club,  klib,  v.  a.     To  pay  a  common  reckoning. 

Cldbheaded,  klib-h^d-^d,  adj.    Having  a  thick 
bead, 
to  obscura,  to  make  lew  evident;  to  variegate  with  Club-LAW,  kl6b-law,  s.    The  law  of  arms. 

TV, /',  ,I,Tr^*'uiAAj  -n  ,     ,  Clubkoom,   V\hh'-ti)i)m,  t.    The  room  in  which  a 

J  0  l/LOUD,  kloud.  V.  n.     To  erow  doudv  ,  u  ui 

_  ,  —.vuu.  V.  ...        ».  in^/n  uuuujr  ^.j^^^^  ^^  coiiipany  assembles. 

To  Cluck,  klflk,  t;.   n.    To  call  chickens  R.<  a  ben. 


To  grow  cloudy 
Cloodberbt,  kl4dd-b4r-re,    *.     A  plant,  ealled 

also  fcnotberry.  , 

Clocdcait,  klAdd'kM,  flrfj.    Topped  with  clouds  Clump,  klCunp,  $.    a  shapeless  piece  of  wood; 

Cix)CDOOin.ELLiNQ,kjUd'-k6m-p^llUng,a^-.410;^''"l'i:'"ur^''^  .  k  n 
An  epithet  of  Jupjt^r,  by  whom  douda  were  s^posed'  ?'''""•  '^'^"l^'^  '\  ,f  ''"'"bs'"'^ 
to  be  collected.  CLtTMsn-Y,  klum-z^-le,  adti.    Awkwirdlj. 

Cloudily,  kl6iid-dW4,  o«?p.     With  clouds,  darkly ;   Cluvslness,  klixni-zd-nis,  ».    Awkwardnest,  un- 
obscnrely,  not  perspicnously.  gainlmess,  want  of  dexterity. 

Cloudiness,  kldd-d^  nis,  ».    The  state  of  being  Clumsy,    klimizi,    adi.     Awkward,  heavy,  un. 
covered  with  clouds,  darkness;  want  of  brightneee.  handy 

^^^^^'^^^^-^^>'^<^'     Clear,  anclQuded    lu-   Clung,   kl6ng.    The  preterit  and  participle  of  aing. 

Clocd'^   klddd^6,    a</.     Obscured  with  clomU:   CLCBXEfl.,   kl&sitilr,   *.  98.     A   bunch,  a  niunber 

■*       ot  things  of  the  same  kind  growing  or  joined  together , 
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A  mine  in  which  coals 


a  number  of  animals  gathered  together ;  a  body  of  peo- 
ple collected. 

To  Cluster,  kl&s-tfir,  v.  n.    To  grow  ia  bunches. 

2'o  Cluster,  klus^tur,  v.  a.  To  coUect  any  thing 
into  bodies.  _  ^ 

Cluster-grape,  kU'isittir-grape,  s.    The  small 

black  grape,  called  the  currant. 
Clustery,   kl&s-tur-r^,    adj.      Growing   in   clus- 
ters. 
To  Clutch,   kl&tsh,   v.  a.     To  hold  in  the  hand ; 

to  gripe ;  to  grasp  ;  to  contract,  to  double  the  hand. 
Clutch,  klutsh,  ».    The  gripe,  grasp,  seizure ;  tlie 

paws,  the  talons. 
Clutter,   klut-t&r,   s.  98.     A  noise  ;   a  bustle,   B 

hurry. 
To  Clutter,  klut-t^ir,  v.  n.    To  make  a  noise  or 

bustle. 
Cluster,  klls^tfir,   s.     An  injection  into  the  anus 
To  CoaCERVATE,  k  6ta-s5rivate,  t).  a.  91.  5(''3.  b 

To  heap  up  togethe' . 

|t-5»  Every  Dictionary  but  Entick's  has  the  accent  on 
thepenultimate  syllable  of  this  word;  and  tlrat  this  is 
the  true  aeeentuation,  we  may  gather  from  the  tendency 
of  the  accent  to  rest  on  the  same  syllable  as  ni  the  Latin 
word  it  is  derived  from,  when  the  same  number  of  sylla 
bles  are  in  both ;  as  in  coacervo  and  coacervate.-  '^" 
ArUtate. 
CoaCERVATION,  k6-as-serrvai-shun,  s.    The  act 

of  heaping. 
Coach,  k6tsll,  S.     A  carriage  of  pleasure,  or  state. 
To  Coach,  k6tsh,  v.  a.    To  carry  in  a  coach. 
Coach-box,  kAtsh^bSks,  s.    The  seat  on  which 

the  driver  of  the  coach  sits. 
Coach-hire,   kAtsh-hlre,   *.     Money  paid  for  tliO| 
'  use  of  a  hired  coach.  | 

Coach-man,  k6tsh-m2in,  s.  S8.    The  driver  of  a' 

coach. 

To  COACT,  ki-ikt/  V.  n.  To  act  together  in  con- 
cert. 

COACTION,  ki-ik-sh&n,  s.     Compulsion,  force. 

COACTIVE,  kA-ikitlv,  adj.  157.  Having  the 
force  of  restraining  or  irapcl'ling,  compulsory  ;  acting 
in  concurrence. 

COADJUMENT,   kA-id-jJl-m^nt,  S.     Mutual  assl^t- 


Helping 


COADJUTANT,   k6-id'j6-tAiit,  adj. 
operating. 

Coadjutor,   k6-3,d-j6-t&r,   s.    166.     A  fcUow 

helper,  an  assistant,  an  associate ;  in  the  canon  law, 
one  who  is  empowered  to  perform  the  duties  of  ano 
ther. 

COADJUVANCY,  kA-idijvj-v5n-se,  s.  Help,  con- 
current help. 

COADUNITION,  kA-Sd-ii-nlsh'&n,  .?.  The  conjunc- 
tion of  different  substances  into  one  mass. 

To  COAGMENT,  k6-2lg-m^nt,'  v.  a.  To  congre- 
gate. _        ^ 

COAGMENTATION,  ko-5.g-m^n-ta'sliun,  S.  Coa- 
cervation  into  one  mass,  union. 

COAGULABLE,  kA-ig-il-li-bl,  o^".  That  which  is 
capable  of  concretion. 

To  Coagulate,  k6-Jg'fi-late,  p.  a.  91.  To  force 
Into  concretions. 

To  Coagulate,  kA-Sgiii-late,  v.  n.    To  run  into 

concretions. 
Coagulation,   kA-lg-6-la-sh&n,   a.     Concretion, 

congelation  ;  tlie  l«)dy  formcil  by  coagulation. 
CoaGULATIVE,  kA-Ag-fl-li!Utlv,  adj.    That  which 

has  the  power  of  causinc;  concretion. 
COAGULATOR,  k6-ig-u-li-tur,  i.  521.   That  which 

causes  coagulation. 
Coal,  kAle,  s.  295.    Tlie  common  fossile  fuoJ  ;  the 

cinder  of  bunit  wood,  charcoal. 
To  Coal,  kAlc,  «.  a.    To  burn  wood  to  charcoal ; 

to  delineate  with  a  coal. 
Coal-black,  kAk^blik,  ac^.    Blacic  in  the  high- 
est degree. 
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Coal  mine,  kAl^-mlne,  s. 

are  dug. 
Coal-pit,  kAle-plt,  s.     A  pit  for  digging  coals. 
COAL-STONE,  koleistAne,  s.     A  sort  of  cannel  coal. 
CoAL-WORK,    kole-wurk,   s.     A  coalery,   a  place 

where  coals  are  found. 
CoalerY',  ko-lSr-^,  s.    A  place  where  coals  are  dug. 
To  Coalesce,  kA-a-l^s,'  v.  n.    To  unite  in  masses  ; 

to  grow  together,  to  join. 
Coalescence,  k6-i-l6s's§nse,  «.    Concretion,  u- 

nion. 
Coalition,  k6-i-llsh-&n,  i.     Union  in  one  mass 

or  body. 
Coaly,  kA-le,  adj.    Containing  coal. 
Coaptation,  k6-;\p-ta-sh&n,  s.    The  adjustment 

of  parts  to  each  other. 
To  COARCT,   kA-arkt,'  v.  a.     To  straiten,  to  con-* 

fine ;  to  wntract  power. 
COARCT/  TION,   k6-ark-ta^h6n,   s.    Confinement, 
restraint  to  a  narrow  space ;  contraction  of  any  space ; 
restraint  of  liberty. 
Coarse,   k6rse,  adj.     Not  refined  ;   rude,   uncivi.  ; 
gross;  inelegant;  unaccomplished  by  education;  mean, 
vile. 
Coarsely,  kArse-l^,  adv.   Without  fineness,  mean- 
ly,  not  elegantly;  rudely,  not  civilly ;  inelegantly. 
'  Coarseness,    kArse-n^s,   s.      Impurity,  unrefined 
state ;  roughness,  want  of  fineness ;  grossness,  want  of 
delicacy ;    rudeness  of  manners ;    meanness,  want  of 
nicety. 
Coast,    kAste,    S.     The  edge  or  margin  of  the  land 
next  the  sea,  the  shore ;  The  coast  is  clear,  the  danger 
■5  over. 
'lu  Coast,  kAste,  v.  n.    To  sail  by  the  coast. 
To  Coast,  kAste,  v.  a.    To  sail  by,  or  near  a  place. 
Coaster,    kAs-tur,   s.      He   that   sails   timorously 

near  the  sliore. 
Coat,  kAte,   s.    Tlie  upper  garment ;   petticoat,  the 
habit  of  a  boy  in  his  infancy,  tlit  lower  part  of  a  wo- 
man's dress ;  vesture,  as  demonrtrati^e  of  the  o&c^ ; 
the  covering  of  any  animal;  any  tegument;  that  on 
wnicn  the  ensigns  armorial  are  portrayed. 
To  Coat,  kAte,  v-  a.    To  cover,  to  invest. 
Coat- CARD,   kAtu-kSrd,   s.     A  card  having  a  coaV 
on  it ;  as  the  King,  Queen,  or  Knave ;  now  corrupted 
into  Court-Card. 
To  Coax,  kAks,  v.  a.    To  wheedle,  to  fiatter. 
COAXER,  kAks-ur,  s.    A  wheedler,  a  flatterer. 
COE,  kob,  s.    ITie  head  or  top. 
Cob,  k&b,  s.    A  sort  of  sea-fowl. 
Cobalt,   kAb-ilt,  s.     A  marcasite  plentifuUy  im- 
pregnated with  arsenick. 
To  Cobble,   k6b-bl,   v.  a.  405.     To   mend  any 

thing  coarsely  ;  to  do  or  make  any  Uiing  clumsily. 
Cobbler,  kAb'l&r,  s.  98.    A  mender  of  old  shoes  j 

a  clumsy  workin.-m  in  general;  any  mean  person. 
CoBiRONS,  k6b-i-urnz,  *.    Irons  with  a  knob  at  the 

upper  end. 
CoBiSHOP,  kA-b1sli-5p,  s.    A  coadjutant  bishop. 
Cobnut,  kobinfit,  s.    A  boy's  game. 
COBSWAN,    kob-swAn,    «.      The   head    or   leading 

swan. 
Cobweb,  kob-w^b,  s.    The  web  or  net  of  a  spider; 

any  snare  or  trap. 
COCCIFEROUS,  k&k-slfif^r-r&s,  adj.     Plants  are  so 

called  that  have  berriofc 
Cochineal,  k&tch-ln-e^l,  S.  165.    An  insect  from 

which  a  rtd  colour  is  extracted. 
COCHLEARY,  kAkil(i-i-r^,  adj.  3  53.    Scrowform. 
CoCHLEATED,  kAk-Id&-tM,  adj.    Of  a  screwed  or 

turbinated  form. 
Cock,  kAk,   *.     Tlie  male  to  the  hen  ;   the  male  of 
any  small  birds ;  the  weathercock  that  sliows  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind ;  a  spout  to  let  out  water  or  any  other 
liquor  iit  will ;  the  notch  of  an  arrow  j  the  part  of  tlie 
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lock  of  a  gun  that  strikes  with  the  flint ;  a  cockboat,  a 
small  boat ;  a  small  heap  of  hay  ;  the  form  of  a  hat ; 
the  style  of  a  dial ;  the  needle  of  a  balance  ;  Cock-a- 
hoop,  triumphant,  exulting. 

To  Cock,  k6k,  v.  a.  To  set  erect,  to  hold  bolt  uj)- 
right  ;  to  set  up  the  hat  with  an  air  of  petulance  ;  to 
mould  the  form  of  the  hat ;  to  fix  the  cock  of  a  gun 
for  a  discharge ;  to  raise  hay  in  small  heaps. 

To  Cock,  k6k,  v-  n.  To  strut,  to  hold  up  the  head  ; 
to  train  or  use  fighting  cocks. 

Cockade,  k6k-kade,'  s.     a  riband  worn  in  the  hat, 

Cockatrice,  k5k-S-trtse,  s.  142.  a  serpent  sup- 
posed to  rise  from  a  cock's  egg. 

Cockboat,  k5kib6te,  «.  a  small  boat  belonging 
to  a  ship. 

COCKBROTH,  kik-brS^/j,  «.  Broth  made  by  boiling 
a  cock. 

COCKCROWING,  kik-krA-lng,  $.  The  time  at 
which  cocks  crow. 

To  Cocker,  k6k-kir,  r-  a.    To  fondle,  to  indulge. 

Cocker,  kik^ktir,  s,  98.  One  who  follows  the  sport 
of  cock  fighting. 

Cockerel,  k&kik&r-ll,  s.  555.    A  young  cock. 

CoCKET,  kSkikit,  J.  99.  A  seal  belonging  to  the 
king's  custom-house;  likewise  a  scroll  of  parchment 
delivered  by  the  oScers  of  the  custom-house  to  mer- 
chants, as  a  warrant  that  their  merchandise  is  entered. 

Cockfight,  kSkiflte,  s.  A  match  of  cocks. 
Cockhorse,   k5k-h5rse,   adj.    On   horseback,  tri- 
umphant. 
Cockle,  kik-kl,  s.  405.    a  small  shell-fish. 
CocKLESTAIRS,  k&k-kl-stares,  s.   Winding  or  spiral 

stairs. 
Cockle,   k6k-kl,   i.     a    weed   that   grows   in  corn, 

corn-rose. 
To  Cockle,   kik-kl,  e.  a.    To  contract  into  wrin- 
kles. 
Cockled,  kSk-kUI,  cvlj.  359.    Shcllcd  or  turbinated. 
CoCKLOiT,  k6kil6ft,  s.     The  room  over  the  garret. 
CockmaSTER,   kik-milstir,   s.    One   that   breeds 

game  cocks. 
COCKMATCH,  k&kimitsh,  s.    Cockfight  for  a  prize. 
Cockney,  kik^ne,  s.  270.     A   native  of  London  ; 

any  efleminale,  low  citizen. 
Cockpit,  k&k-plt,  s.    The  area  where  cocks  fi^ht ; 

a  place  on  the  lower  deck  of  a  man  of  war. 
CoCK'S-COMB,  k&ks^kAm<?,  s.     a  plant,  '.ousewort. 
CoCK'S-HEAD,  kj)ks-hed,  *.     A  plant,  sainfoin. 
COCKSPUR,   k&kisp&r,  s.    Virginian  hawthorn.    A 

species  of  medlar. 
Cocksure,  k5k-sli56r,'  adj.    Confidently,  certain. 
Cockswain,  k6k-sn,  s.    The  officer  that  has  the 

command   of   the  cockboat.     Corruptly   Coxn. — See 

Boatnvain. 
CocKWEED,    kik-wti^d,   «.     A   plant,  dittander  or 

pepperwort. 
Cocoa,  kA-k6,  j.    a  spocics  of  i>,-dm-trce. 
COCTILE,  kikitll,  orf;.   140.     Made  by  baking. 
COCTIO.V,  kikish&n,  a.    The  act  of  boiling. 
Cod,  k&d,  ?        .        «  t. 

CoonsH,  kidlflsh,  \  '■    ^  '^''■^'^- 
Cod,  k6d,  S.    Any  case  or  husk  in   which  seeds  are 

lodged. 
To  Cod,  kJd,  v.  a.     To  enclose  in  e  cod. 
Code,  k6de,  s.     a  book  ;   a  book  of  the  civil  law. 
Codicil,  kod-^-sll,  s.     An  appendage  to  a  will. 
CODILLE,  kA-dil,'  i.     A  term  at  ombre  and  quadrille. 
Jo  CODLE.  kididl,  V.  a,  405.    To  parboil. 

8:5"  How  Dr.  Johnson  could  be  guilty  of  so  gross  an 
oversight  as  to  spell  this  word  and  its  compounds  with  one 
d  is  inconceivable.  By  the  general  rule  of  Kiiglisli  pro- 
nunriation,  as  the  word  stands  here,  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
Mounced  with  the  o  long,  the  first  syllable  rhyming  with 
go,  no,  andio.  False  and  absurd,  howevei,  as  this  spelling 
i£,  the  veneration  I  have  for  Dr.  Johnson's  authority  for- 
bids me  to  alter  it  ir  this  Dictiouari',  though  I  shall  never 


follow  it  in  practice.  Perhaps  the  same  veneration  in- 
duced Mr.  Sheridan  to  let  this  word  stand  as  he  found  it 
in  Jol'.nson.  Dr.  Kenrick  has  ventured  to  insert  another 
d  in  the  verb ;  but  in  the  substantive,  derived  from  the 
present  participle  Codling,  lets  it  stand  with  one  d.  Some 
will  be  apt  to  think  that  when  d  ends  a  syllable  and  a  con  ■ 
sonant  follows  the  d,  which  begins  another,  that  the  busi- 
ness is  done,  and  that  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  is  suffi- 
ciently secured  :  but  this  is  a  mistake  ;  for  unless  we  pre- 
viously understand  the  simple,  the  o  in  the  compound,  by 
the  general  rule,  must  be  long.  Now  the  first  principle 
of  orthography  is,  that,  if  possible,  the  letters  should  of 
themselves  point  out  the  sound  of  the  word,  without  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  etymology  to  find  out  the  sound 
of  the  letters  ;  and  that  we  should  never  have  recourse  o 
etymology,  but  where  fixing  the  sound  would  unsettle  the 
sense.  Thus  Coddling,  a  kind  of  apple,  ought  to  be  written 
with  doubled,  both  because  it  determines  the  sound  of  the 
0,  and  shows  its  derivation  from  the  verb  to  Coddle.  And 
Codling,  a  small  cod-fish,  ought  to  have  but  one  6/,  because 
putting  two,  in  order  to  fix  the  sound  of  o,  would  confound 
It  with  another  word.  To  write  Saddler,  therefore,  with 
one  d,  as  we  frequently  sec  it  on  shops,  is  an  error  against 
the  first  principles  of  spelling  ;  as,  without  necessity,  it 
obliges  us  to  understand  the  derivation  of  the  word  before 
we  are  sure  of  its  sound.  The  word  Stabling  and  Stabler, 
for  stable-keeper  in  Scotland,  with  the  word  Fabled  in  Mil- 
ton, all  present  their  true  sound  to  the  eye  without  kno.v. 
ing  their  primitives  ;  and  this  essential  rule  has  generated 
the  double  consonant  in  the  participles  and  verbal  nouns, 
beginning,  regretted,  complotter,  &c  But  this  rule,  ra- 
tional and  useful  as  it  is,  is  a  thousand  times  violated  by 
an  afiec-tation  of  a  knowlcilge  of  the  learned  languages,  and 
an  ignorant  prejudice  against  clusters  of  consonants,  aj 
they  are  called.  Thus  couple,  trouble,  double,  treble,  and 
triple,  have  single  consonants,  because  their  originals  in 
Latin  and  French  ha\e  no  more,  though  double  conso- 
n, lilts  would  fix  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowels,  and 
1)0  merely  double  to  the  eye. 
CODLI.VG,  k?>d-]ln.g,  ».     An  apple  generally  codled  ; 

a  small  codfish. 
COEFFICACY,  k(V^f-ft5-ki-sti,  ».     'Jhc  power  of  se- 
veral things  acting  together. 
COEFFICIE.SCY,  kA-^f-fish-^n-S(J,  *.    Co-ojieration, 
the  state  of  acting  together  to  some  single  end. 

Coefficient,  kA-^f-flshi§iu,  s.    That  which  l^ 

nitcs  its  action  with  the  action  of  another. — See  Effiite. 
Coemption,  k6-§m-s!i5n,  s.   412.    The   act  of 

buying  up  the  whole  quantity  of  any  thing. 
Coenobites,  sen-A-bites,   s.   156.    An  order  o! 

monks  who  had  all  things  in  common. 
Coequal,  kA-e-qual,  adj.    EquaL 
COEQUALITY,  kA-A-qUdliA-ti,   J.     The  state  of  be- 
ing equal. 
To  Coerce,    kA-5rse/  v.  a.    To   restrain,  to  keep 

in  order  by  force. 
Coercible,    kA-Sr^sA-bl,  adj.     That   may  be    re- 
strained ;  that  ought  to  be  restrained. 
Coercion,  kA-^i-i-shfin,  s.     Penal  restraint,  check. 
Coercive,    kA-cr-siv,   adj.     Tliat   which    has    the 

power  of  laying  nstraint ;  that  which  has  the  authority 

of  restraining  by  punishment. 
COESSENTIAL,  kA-^s-s^n-shil,  adj.    Paiticijiating 

of  the  same  essence. 
COESSENTIAUTY,  kA-&-s^n-sh^51-A-tt5,  J.    Par. 

ticipation  of  the  same  essence — See  Efface. 
COETANEOUS,    kA-^ui-iiA-us,  adj.    Of  the  laree 

age  with  another. 
COETERNAL,    kA-^-tSrinil,    adj.     Equally    cterna 

with  another. 
Cor.TERNALLY,   kA-e-t^finJl-lA,   adv.     In  a  state 

of  equal  eternity  with  anotlicr. 
COETERNITY,  kA-^-tir-iiA-t^,  s.     Having  existence 

from  eternity,  equal  with  another  eternal  being. 
Coeval,  kA-A-v^l,  adj.    Of  the  same  age. 
Coeval,  kA-^-val,  s.    A  contemporary. 
COEVOUS,  kA-e-v6s,  adj.     Of  the  same  age. 
To  Coexist,  ko-Sg-zlst,'  v.  n.  478.   To  exist  a 

the  same  time. 
Coexistence,  kA-^g-zls-t^nse,  «.    Existence  a 

the  same  time  with  ano'i  or 

Coexistent,  kA-eg-z's^t^nt,  adj.    Having  e«gt- 
eu:e  at  the  same  time  with  another. 
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To  CoKXTEND,  kA-^ks-t3nd,'  v.  a.  477.  To  ex- 
tend to  the  same  space  or  duration  with  another. 

COEXTENSION,  ko-^k-st^n-shiiii,  s.  The  state  of 
extending  to  the  same  space  with  another. 

Coffee,  k&f-f^,  .».  The  berries  of  the  coffee-tree  ; 
a  drink  made  by  tlie  infusion  of  those  berries  in  hot 
water. 

Coffee-house,  kof-fi^-  house,  j.    a  house  where 

coffee  is  sold. 
Coffee-man,  k5f-fe-inan,  s.  88.     One  that  keeps 

a  coffce-howse. 
Coffee-pot,    k5f-fi^-p5t,    t.     The  covered  pot  in 

which  coffee  is  boiled. 
COFFEU,  kif-fiir,  i.     A  chest  generally  for  keeping 
money  j  in  fortification,  a  hollow  lodgment  across  a  dry 
moat 

Jf5»  I  have  in  this  word  followed  the  general  pronun- 
ciation, which  I  see  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  W. 
Johnston,  Messrs.  Perry,  Scott,  and  Buchanan  ;  for  as  it 
stands  in  Mr.  Sheridan  witli  the  o  long,  though  not  with- 
out rcspcct.-.ble  usage  on  its  side,  it  is  a  gross  irregularity, 
which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  reduced  to  rule. 
To  Coffer,  kSf^f&r,  v.  a.  To  treasure  up  in  chests. 
Cofferer,  kif^f&r-ir,  s.  555,    A  principal  officer 

of  his  Majesty's  court,  next  under  the  comptroller. 
Coffin,  kif^fin,  s.    The  chest  in  which  dead   bo- 
dies are  put  into  the  ground ;  a  mould  of  paste  for  a 
pie ;  Coffin  of  a  horse,  Is  the  whole  hoof  of  tlie  foot 
above  the  coronet,  including  the  coffin-bone. 
To  Coffin,  k5f-fln,  v.  a.    To  enclose  in  a  coffin. 
To  Coa,  k5g,  v.  a.     To  flatter,  to  wheedle ;   to  ob- 
trude by  falsehood  ;  To  cog  a  die,  to  secure  it,  so  as  to 
direct  its  fall ;  to  fix  eogs  in  a  wheel. 
To  Cog,  k5g,  v,  n.    To  be,  to  wheedle. 
Cog,    k5g,    «.      The  tooth  of  a  wheel,   by  which  it 

acts  upon  another  wheel. 
COGENCV,  k6ij^n-s^,  s.    Force,  etrength. 
Cogent,  ki-jent,  a((j.    Forcible,  resistless,  convinc- 
ing. 
Cogently,  kA-j^ilt-l<),  adv.     With  resistless  force, 

forcibly. 
Cogger,  k6g-Eir,  «.    A  flatterer,  a  whecdier. 
CogGI.ESTONE,  kSg-gl-stAne,  «.     A  little  stone. 
Cogitable,  kftdjei^-ti-bl,  adj.  405.    What  may 
bo  the  sutjjcct  of  thouR-lit 

To  Cogitate,  kidje^-tate,  v.  n.  91.    To  think. 
Cogitation,  kidje-^-ta-sh6n,  s.    Thought,   the 

act  of  thinking  ;  purpose,  reflection  previous  to  action  ; 

meditation. 
Cogitative,    k6djci^^-ta-tiv,   adj.     Having   the 

power  of  thought;  given  to  meditation. 
Cognation,   k5g-na-sh5n,   s.    Kindred,  relation, 

participation  of  the  same  nature. 
Cognisee,   k5g-n^-z«i^'  or  kin-^-zet^,'  s-    He  to 

whom  a  fine  in  lands  or  tenements  is  acknowledged. — 

See  Cognizance- 
CoGNisOt'H,   k5g-n^-zor,'  or  kin- ^-zor,'  s.  314. 

He  that  jiasscth  or  .acknowlcdgcth  a  fine. 
Cognition,  k6g-nlsli-in,  s.    Knowledge,  complete 

conviction. 
Cognitive,   k5g-ii(*tlv,   adj.     Having   the  power 

of  knowing. 
Cognizable,  kSg-nc-zi-bl,  or  k5ni^-z4-bl,  ay- 

105.     That  falls  under  judicial  notice;  proper  to  be 

tried,  j  jdged,  or  examined. 

Cognizance,  kug-n^-zAnsc,  or  kiniizJnse,  s. 
Judicial  notiiK,  trial;  a  badge,  by  which  any  one  is 

known. 

I[^  I  have  in  this  word  anrl  its  rcl.atives  given  the  fo- 
rensic proininciation  ;  but  cannot  liel|>  observing,  that  it 
IS  so  gros-s  a  departure  from  llic  most  obvious  rules  of  the 
langu;igu,  that  it  is  highly  iucuinbcnt  on  the  gentlemen  of 
the  la'.v  to  renounce  il,  and  reinsuitc  the  exelvidcd  g  in  lU 

undoubted  rights .See  Authority  and  CUff. 

COGNOMINAL,    kig-nouii^-llil,    (ulj.     Having  the 

same  name. 
CoGNOMiNATiON,    k5g-n?>m-d-na-sb&n,     $.      A 

Buniame,  the  name  of  a  family;  a  name  added  from 

any  accident  or  quality. 
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COGNOSCKNCE,  k&^'-n^sis^nse,  s.     Knowledge. 
COGNOSCIBLE,   k5g -n6s-s4-bl,   adj.    That  may  b« 

known. 
To  Cohabit,  kA.h?ib-lt,  v.  n.    To  dwell  with  aiMv 

ther  in  the  same  place  j  to  live  together  as  husband  and 

wife. 
Cohabitant,  k6-hib-^tilnt,  *.     An  inhabitant  oi 

the  same  place. 
Cohabitation,  kA-hJb-^-ta'sh&n,  $.    The  state 

of  inhabiting  the  same  place  with  another ;  the  state  oi 

living  together  as  married  persons. 
Coheir,  kA-are/  s.     One  of  several  among  whom  an 

inheritance  is  divided. 
Coheiress,  kA-a-rls,  s.  99.    A  woman  who  h.asan 

equal  share  of  an  inheritance. 
To  Cohere,    kA-Ji^re,'  v.  n.     To  stick  together ; 

to  be  well  connected ;  to  suit,  to  fit ;  to  agree. 

Coherence,  k6-heir5nse,    1 
Coherency,  ki-h^ir^n-s^,  \ 

bodies  in  which  their  parts  are  joined  together,  so  that 
they  resist  separation  ;  connexion,  dependency,  the  re- 
lation of  parts  or  things  one  to  another ;  the  texture  of 
a  discourse;  consistency  in  reasoning,  or  relating. 
Coherent,  kA-h^irent,  a^.  sticking  together; 
suitable  to  something  else,  regularly  adopted ;  consis- 
tent, not  contradictory. 

Cohesion,  kA-h^-zhfin,  s.    The  act  of  sticking  to- 

gether ;  the  state  of  union ;  connexion,  dependence. 
Cohesive,  kA-h^islv,  arf;.  158.  428.    That  has  the 

power  of  sticking  together. 
Cohesiveness,    kA-h^isiv-n5s,  *.    ITie  quaUty  at 

being  cohesive. 
T^  COUIBIT,  kA-h^b-lt,  t;.  a.  To  restrain,  to  binder 
To  Cohobate,   kAi.h6-bate,   «.  n.  91.     To  pour 

the  distilled  liquor  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  dis- 
til it  again. 
COHOBATION,  ki-hA-ba-sh&n,  t.    A  returning  of 

any  disttied  liquor  again  upon  what  it  was  withdrawn 

from. 
Cohort,  kAihSrt,  s.    A  troop  of  soldiers,  containing 

about  five  hundretl  foot;  a  body  of  warriors. 
CohoutatiON,  k6-hor-ta-sh&n,  j.     Incitement 
Coif,    koif,   s.  344.  415.    The  head- dress,  a  cap. 

See  Quo\f. 
Coifed,  kolft,  adj.  359.    Wearing  a  coif. 
To  Coil,  kod,  v. a.  To  gather  into  a  narrow  compass. 
Coil,    koll,    *.      Tumult,    turmoil,  bustle  ;    a   rope 

wound  into  a  ring. 
Coin,  koln,  *.    A  corner,  called  often  quoin. 
Coin,  koln,  s.    Money  st.imped  with  a  legal  imjires. 

sion  ;  payment  of  any  kind. 
To  Coin,  koin,  t;.  a.    To  mint  or  stamp  metals  for 

money  ;  to  forge  any  thing,  in  an  ill  sense. 
Coinage,   kAiniaje,  s.  91.    The  act  or  practice  o( 

coining  money ;  com,  money;  the  charges  of  coioing 

money ;  forgery,  invention. 
To  Coincide,  kA-in-side,'  v.  n.   To  fall  upon  the 

s;inie  point ;  to  concur. 

Coincidence,   kWn-si-d^nse,  «.     The  state  ol 

several  bodies  or  lines  falling  upon  the  .same  point; 
eoncunence,  tendency  of  things  to  the  .same  end. 

Coincident,  kA-ln-si^^dcnt,  ac^.  Falling  upon 
the  same  jioint;  concurrent,  consistent,  equivalent 

CoinUICATION,  kWn-d^-ka-bh&n,  s.  Many  symp. 
toins  bclokcnini;  the  same  cause. 

Coiner,  kolnifir,  *.  98.  A  maker  of  money,  a 
minler;  a  counterfeiter  of  the  king's  stamp;  an  inven- 
tor. 

2'()  COJOIN,  kti-joln,'  V.  iu    To  join  with  another. 

CoiSTKEL,  koLs-tril,  s.     A  coward  hawk, 
j  COIT,    kolt,    jr.  344.  415.     Any  thing  thrown  at  a 

certain  mark. — See  Quoit. 
'  Coition,    ko-isli-^H,    s.      Copulation,   the   act  o( 
generaliou;   the  act  by  which  two  bodies  come  toge- 
ther. 

Coke,  kike,  «.  Fuel  made  by  burning  pit-coal 
under  earth,  and  auciiehin^  tlie  cmders. 
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Colander,  k&l-lan-dir,  s.  165.  A  sieve  through 
■which  a  mixture  is  poured,  and  which  retahis  the  thick- 
er parts. 

COLATION,  k6-la-shfln,  s.  The  art  of  filtering  or 
straining. 

COLATUKE,  kSiyi-tshiro,  s.  461.  The  art  of 
straining,  filtration  ;  the  matter  strained. 

COLBERTINE,  k6l-b^r-td'(^n,'  s.  112.  A  !dnd  of 
lace  worn  by  women. 

Cold,  k6ld,  adj.  Chill,  having  the  sense  of  cold  ; 
having  cold  qualities,  not  volatile ;  frigid,  without  pas- 
sion ;  unaffecting,  unable  to  move  the  passions;  re 
served,  coy,  not  affectionate,  not  cordial;  chaste;  not 
welcome. 

Cold,  k61d,  s.  The  cause  of  the  sensation  of  cold, 
the  privation  of  heat ;  the  sensation  of  cold,  chilness; 
a  disease  caused  by  cold,  the  obstruction  of  perspira- 
tion. 

Coldly,  kAld-1^,  adv.  Without  heat;  without 
concern,  indifferently,  negligently. 

Coldness,  k61d-n^s,  *.  Want  of  heat;  unconcern  ; 
frigidity  of  temper ;  coyness,  want  of  kindness ;  chas- 
tity. 

Cole,  kAle,  )      ,., 

COLEWORT,  kile-wdrt,     )  ^'         '      ^    ^^^' 

COLICK,  kil'ik,  .1.  It  strictly  is  a  disorder  of  the 
colon ;  but  loosely,  any  disorder  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels  that  is  attended  with  pain. 

CoLICK,  kil-lk,  adj.     Affecting  the  bowels. 

To  Collapse,  k&l-llps,'  v.  n.  To  close  so  as  that 
one  side  touches  the  other ;  to  fall  togethrr. 

COLUVPSION,  k61-lip-sliun,  5.  I'ne  state  of  ves- 
sels closed ;  the  act  of  closing  or  collapsing. 

Collar,  k&Ulfir,  s.  418.  88.  a  ring  of  metnl 
put  round  the  neck;  the  harness  fastened  about  the 
horse's  neck ;  To  slip  the  collar,  to  disentangle  himself 
from  any  engagement  or  dltliculty ;  A  col'ar  of  brawn, 
is  the  quantity  bound  up  in  one  parcel. 

COLLAfi-BONE,  k6l-lCir-bAne,  s.  The  tl.-ivicle,  the 
bones  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

To  Collar,  kSl-lOr,  v.  a.  To  seize  by  the  collar, 
to  take  by  the  throat ;  To  collar  beef  or  other  meat,  to 
roll  it  up,  and  bind  it  hard  and  close  with  a  string  or 
collar. 

To  Collate,  kil-late,'  v.  a.  To  compare  one 
thing  of  the  same  kind  with  another ;  to  collate  books, 
to  examine  if  nothing  be  wanting;  to  place  in  an  ec- 
clesiastical benefice. 

Collateral,  k&l-15t-t^r-'il,  adj.    Side  to  side; 

running  parallel;  diffused  on  either  side;  those  that 
stand  in  equal  relation  to  some  ancestor ;  not  direct, 
not  immediate;  concurrent. 
Collaterally,   k51-lat-ter-al-le,   adv.    Side  by 

side ;  indirectly ;  in  collateral  relation. 
Collation,   kil-laish&n,  s.     The  act  of  confer- 
ring or  bestowing,  gift ;  comparison  of  one  thing  of  the 
same  kind  with  another;  in  law,  collation  is  the  be- 
stowing of  a  benefice;  a  repast. 
CoLLATITIOUS,  k51-U-tish-5s,   adj.    Done  by  the 

contribution  of  many. 
Collator,  k61-la-t&r,  s.  1 66.    One  that  compares 
copies,  or  manuscripts ;  one  who  presents  to  an  eccle- 
Biastical  benefice. 
To  CollaUD,   kSl-liwd/  v,  a.    To  join  in  prais- 
ing. 
Colleague,  kftUl^^g,  a  492.    a  partner  in  office 

or  employment. 
To  Colle.\GUE,  k51-l^^g,'  v.  a.    To  unite  with. 
To  Collect,  k51-Mkt,'  v.  a.    To  gather  together  , 
to  draw  many  units  into  one  sum ;  to  gain  from  obser- 
vation ;  to  infer  from  premises ;  To  collect  himself,  to 
recover  from  surprise. 

5:5"  I"  sc-arccly  any  part  of  the  language  does  theinflu- 
enet  of  accent  on  the  sound  of  the  vowels  appear  more 
perceptibly  thin  in  the  prepositional  syllables.  Col,  Com, 
Con,  and  Cor.  When  the  accent  is  on  these  syllables,  in 
college,  commissary,  conclai'e,  corrisibU,  &c  &c.  the  o  has 
distmctly  its  short  sound.  The  same  may  be  obser%-ed  of 
this  o,  when  the  principal  accent  is  on  the  third  syllable, 
and  the  secondary  accent  on  the  first,  523 ;  as  in  colonnade, 
tommeiidaiion,  condescension,  correspoiiderd,  &c.  &c.  for 


m  this  case  there  is  a  secondary  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
which  preserves  the  o  in  its  true  sound,  522 ;  but  when 
the  accent  is  en  the  second  svllable,  this  vowel  slides  into 
a  sound  like  short  u,  and  the  words  To  collect,  To  commU, 
To  convince.  To  corrupt,  &c.  &c.  are  heard  as  if  written 
CitUect,  cummit,  cunvince,  currupt,  &c.  &e.  It  is  true, 
that  when  these  words  are  pronounced  alone  with  delibe- 
ration, energy,  and  precision,  the  o  in  the  first  syllable 
preserves  nearly  its  true  sound ;  but  this  seems  to  slide  in- 
sensibly into  short  u  the  moment  we  unite  these  words 
with  others,  and  pronounce  them  without  premeditation. 
The  deliberate  and  solemn  sound  is  that  which  I  have  gi- 
ven in  this  Dictionary:  nor  have  I  made  any  difference 
between  words  where  the  accent  is  on  the  seeoiid  syllable  • 
and  why  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  those  who  have  followed  him,' 
should  in  combust,  commute,  complete,  &c.  kc.  give  the 
sound  of  short  o  in  from,;  and  in  command,  commit,  com- 
mence, &C,  &c  give  the  same  letter  the  short  sound  of  u 
\n  drum,  I  cannot  conceive;  they  are  all  susceptible  oi 
this  sound  or  none,  and  therefore  should  all  be  marked 
alike.  If  custom  be  pleaded  for  this  distinction,  it  mav 
be  observed  that  this  plea  is  the  best  in  the  world  when  it 
is  evident,  and  the  worst  when  obscure.  No  such  cus- 
tom ever  fell  under  my  observation ;  I  have  always  heard 
the  first  syllable  of  compare  and  compel,  of  commence,  and 
compose,  pronounced  alike,  and  have  therefore  made  no 
distmction  behveen  them  in  this  Dictionary.  I  have  gi- 
ven them  all  the  sound  of  the  o  In  comma;  though  I  am 
sensible  that,  in  colloquial  pronunciation,  they  all  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  short  u,  and  are  similar  to  the  same 
syllables  in  comfort,  combat,  ic.  And  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  without  an  exception,  •'  that  o  in  an 
initial  syllable,  immediately  before  the  accent,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  two  uncombinable  consonants,  may,  in  famili- 
ar conversation,  be  pronounced  like  the  same  letter  in 
come,  done,  &lq." 

Collect,  kol-lekt,  s.  492.     Any  short  prayer. 
CoLLECTANEOUS,  k51-!ek-ta-ni^-&s,  adj.    Gather- 
ed together. 

Collectible,  k51-l''kit^-bl,  adj.     That  which 

may  be  gatliered  from  the  premises. 

Collection,  kil-l^k-shCin,  s.  The  act  of  gather- 
ing together;  the  things  gathered  together;  a  conseo- 
taiy,  deduced  from  premises. 

Collectitious,  kil-lek-tlsh-fis,  adj.  Gathered 
together. 

Collective,  kil-I^k-tlv,  adj.  Gathered  into  one 
mass,  accumulative;  employed  in  deducing  consequen- 
ces; a  collective  noun  expresses  a  multitude,  though 
itself  be  singular,  as  a  company. 

Collectively,  k51-l^k-t!v-I^,  adv.  In  a  general 
mass,  in  a  body,  not  singly. 

Collector,  k61-l§k-t&r,  i.  166.  A  gatherer;  » 
tax-gatherer. 

CollegaTARY,  ktM-l^'g-i-tiV-r^,  s.  A  person  to 
whom  is  left  a  leg:icy  in  common  with  one  or  more. 

College,  kAW^dje,  i.  91.  A  community;  a  so- 
ciety of  men  set  apart  for  learning  or  religion;  the 
house  in  which  the  collegians  reside. — See  To  Collect, 

COLLEGIAL,  kil-leij^-ll,  adj.  Relating  to  a  col- 
■.egc. 

Collegian,  k6l-l^ije- Jn,  s.  An  inhabitant  or  mem- 
ber  of  a  coUcije. 

Collegiate,  k61-!e-j^-ate,  adj.  91.  Containing  a 
college,  instituted  after  the  manner  of  a  college;  a  col- 
legiate church,  was  such  as  was  built  at  a  distance  from 
the  cathedral,  wherein  a  number  of  Presbyters  lived 
together. 

Collegiate,  kJl-l^-j^-ate,  s.    a  member  of  a 

college,  an  university  man. 
Collet,   k61-llt,   s.    99.     Something  that  went  a- 

bout  the  neck;  th.it  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the  stone  is 

set. 
To  Collide,  kul-lide,'  v.  a.    To  beat,  to  dash,  tc 

knock  together. 
Collier,  k61-y&r,  s.  lis.    A  digger  of  coals;  a 

dealer  in  coals ;  a  ship  that  carries  coals. 
Colliery,   k&l-y&J--^,  *.    lis.     The  place  where 

coals  are  dug ;  the  coal  trade. 
CoLLIFLOWiiR,   k(jl-lc-tluu-'ir,  jr.    A  kind  of  cab- 
bage. ^  ^ 
Colligation,  ko!-l(i-ga-sbun,  5.    A  binding  to^ 

gether. 
COLLIMATIO.V,  k61-]d-ina-sh£in,  s.    Aim. 
a6 
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COLLINEATION,  kil-lln-e-a^shin,  *.    The  act  of 

aiming. 
CoLLIQUABLE,  k51-llkiwi-bl,  adj.  Easily  dissolved. 
CoLLi;iUAMENT,    kil-likiwi-in^nt,    .?.    The  sub- 
stance to  which  any  thing  is  reduced  by  being  melted. 
CoiXIQUANT,   k6i-le-kw;\iil,   s.     Tliat   whicli   has 

the  power  of  melting. 
To   CoLLIQUATE,   kol-le-kwate,  v.   a.     91.    To 

melt,  to  dissolve. 
COLLIQUATION,   kil-le-kwa-sliuii,  s.    The  act  of 

melting ;  a  lax  or  diluted  state  of  the  tluids  in  animal 

bodies. 
COLUQUATIVK,  kil-Uk-wi-tlv,  adj.     Melting,  dis- 

solvenL 
COLUQUEFACTION,  kil-llk-w^-fak-shuii,  s.    The 

act  of  melting  together. 
Collision,   kil-lizlii&n,    5.     The    act   of  striking 

two  bodies  together ;  the  state  of  being  struck  together, 

a  clash. 

To  Collocate,  kll-ld-kate,  v.  a.  91.   To  place, 

to  station. 

Collocation,  k51-lA-ka-sliOii,  s.     The  act   of 

placing;  the  state  of  being  placed. 
COLLOCUTION,    kSl-lA-kil-sh&ll,     s.      Conference, 

conversation. 
To  COLLOGLTE,  k5l.l6g,'  V.  ru  33".    To   wheedle, 

to  flatter. 
CoLLOP,  kcil-l&p,  «.  I6fJ.     A   small    slice  of  meat ; 

a  piece  of  an  animal. 

Colloquial,  k51-I6-kwe-il,   adj.     Relating   to 

conversation  or  talking. 

Colloquy,  k51-li-kw^,  s.  Conference,  conversi- 
tion,  talk. 

CoLLCCTAVCY,  k61-I&kitSn-s<5,  .t.  Opposition  ol 
nature. 

COLLUCTATION,  k61-l&k-ta-sh&n,  s.  Contest,  con- 
trariety, opposition. 

To  Collude,  kibl-lide,'  d.  n.  To  conspire  in  a 
fraud  ;  to  join  in  imposing  on  a  person. 

Collusion,  kil-lu-zh&n,  s,  a  deceiUnl  agrtn;- 
meut  or  compact  between  two  or  more. 

Collusive,  k61.16islv,  a<(/.  158.  4^8.    Kraudu 

lently  concerted. 
COLLUSIVKLY,    k51-lfl-slv-le,   ado.    In    a    manner 

fraudulently  concerted. 
COLLUSOaV,  kul-lu-s£ir-^,  adj.  557.    Carrying  on 

a  fraud  by  secret  concerL. 
COLLY,  k61'l^,  s.    The  smut  of  co.il. 
CoLLYKIUM,  k6l-llr'r«5-um,  s.  113.     Anointment 

for  the  eyes. 
COLJIAK,  kAl-mir,  t.     A  sort  of  pear. 
Colon,    kW5n,    ».     a    point   Q:]    used   to  mark   a 

pause  greater  than  that  ot  a  onnima,  and  lus^  than  that 

of  a  period  i  the  greatest  and  wnlest  of  all  the  intestines. 
Colonel,  kir-n^l,  s.    The  chief  commander  of  a 

regiment. 

If^  Thifword  is  among  those  gross  inegularitics  which 
must  be  given  up  as  incorrigible. 
COLONELSHIP,     kfir-n^l-shlp,     5.       The    oflicc    or 

charjictcr  of  colonel. 
To  Colonise,  kiW-nlze,  v.  a.    To  plant  with  in- 

habitants. 
Colonnade,  k&l-lA-nAde,'  s.    a  peristile  of  a  circu- 
lar figure,  or  a  scries  of  columns  di'poscil  in  a  circle  ; 

any  scries  or  range  of  pillars. — Sec  'J'n  Collect.  ' 

Colony,  k61-6-ni^,  s,    a  body  of  i>ooplc  drawn  from 

the  mother -country  to  inliabit  some  disunt  place  j  the 

country  planted,  a  plantation. 

Colophony,  kA-lif-6-iu';,  s.    Iiosin. 

Coloqulsteua,  koI-l(!>-kwln-t«i.tl;\,  i.  The  fruit 
of  a  plant  of  the  same  name,  called  bitter  api>lc.  It 
13  a  violent  purgative. 

CoLORATE,  k61-(\-ratc,  ac{}.  91.     Coloured,  dyed. 

Coloratio.n',  kol-A-ra-shin,  s.  The  an  or  prac- 
tice of  colouring ;   the  state  ol  being  tvlourcd 

CoLOltlFICK,  kul-ltS-rif-ik,  ac^j.  That  ha»  tiie 
power  of  orclucina  colours. 
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COLOSSE,  kA-lis,'  7 

Colossus,  k6-15s-s6s,  j 

mous  magnitude. 

CoLOSSEAN,  k5I-15s-sdiin,  adj.  Giantlike.— See 
Kuropean. 

Colour,  kCi!-l&r,  s.  165.  314.  The  appearanc* 
of  bodies  to  the  eye,  hue,  dye  ;  the  appearance  of  blood 
in  the  face  :  the  tint  of  the  painter ;  the  rcnrescntation 
of  any  thin"  superficially  examined;  palliation;  ap- 
pearance, false  show  ;  in  the  plural,  a  standard,  an  en- 
sign of  war. 

To  Colour,  kil-lir,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  some 
hue  or  dye ;  to  palliate,  to  excuse  ;  to  make  plausible. 

Colourable,  kui-lur-i-bl,  adj.  405.  Specious, 
plausible. 

COLOURABLY,  kCil-luT-i-bli,  adv.  Speciously 
plausibly. 

Coloured,  k&l-i&rd,  part.  adj.  359.  Streaked, 
diversified  with  hues. 

Colouring,  k&l-iur-lng,  s.  410.  The  i)art  of  the 
painter's  art  which  teaches  to  lay  on  his  colours. 

COLOUHIST,  k&l-liir-lst,  s.  A  painter  wtio  excels 
in  giving  the  projicr  colours  to  his  designs. 

Colourless,  ki\l-liir.l&,  adj.     Without  colour, 

transparent. 
Colt,  kdll,    ».      A    young   horse  ;   a   young   foolish 

fellow. 
To  Colt,  kAlt,  v.  a.    To  befool.     Obsolete. 
COLTS-IOOT,  kAlts-fal,  S.     A  plant. 

Colts-tooth,  kiks-tSA/Zi,'  s.    An  imi^rfect  tooth 

in  young  horses ;  a  love  of  youthful  pleasure. 

Colter,  kAl-t&r,  «.    The  sharp  iron  of  a  plough. 

Coltish,  kAlt-lsli,  adj.    Wanton. 

COLUMBARY,  kA-lura-bS-r^,  t.  A  dove-cot, 
pigeon-house. 

C0LU.MBINK,  kii-im-bhie,  s.  148.  A  plant  with 
leaves  like  the  meadov/-ruc ;  the  name  of  a  female  cha- 
racter in  a  ])antomimc. 

Column,  k61-liim,  s.  41 1.  A  round  pillar;  any 
body  pressing  vertically  upon  its  base  ;  the  long  file  oT 
row  of  troops;  half  apa^e,  when  divided  into  two  cipja) 
p.aits  by  a  line  passing  through  the  middle. 

Colu.m.var,  ko-liini-iiir,  \     r    v        » 

CoLU.MNARiAN,  k61-&m-na-r^-Sn,  3  '•^'  °^^'^ 
in  columns. 

CoLURKS,  ko-liirz,'  A  Two  great  circles  supposed 
to  pass  through  the  poles  of  the  world. 

Coma,  ko^mi,  f.  91.    A  lethargy. 

ComaTE,  kA-mite,'  *.    Companion. 

Comatose,  koin-l-t6se,'  adj.  Lethargic— See 
AppendiJt. 

Comb,  k6me,  «.  347.  An  instrument  to  separate 
and  adjust  the  hair ;  the  top  or  crest  of  a  cock  j  the  ca- 
vities in  which  the  bees  lodge  tlieir  honey. 

To  Comb,  kAnie,  v.  a.  To  divide  and  adjust  the 
hair;  tJ)  lay  any  thing  consisting  of  Clamtnta  smooth, 
as  to  comb  W(X)1. 

Co.MB-ERUiiH,  kAinc-brUsh,  t.  A  brush  to  clean 
combs. 

COMB-.MAKER,  kime-ma-k&r,  s.  One  whose  trade 
is  to  makeccinbs. 

To  C0.MBAT,  kfiiiiibil.  V.  n.   165.    To  fight. 

To    Co.MBAT,    k&in-bit,    v.    a.      To  opixjse See 

To  CuUect. 

Co.MBAT,  k&m-blt,  s.  88.    Contest,  battle,  dupl. 

Combatant,  kiiin-bi-t.\iit,  s.  He  that  fight*  with 
another,  ant.agonist;  achanipioru 

Co.viHER,  kA-inur,  s.  He  whose  trade  is  to  di«on- 
t.ingle  wool,  and  lay  it  smooth  for  the  spinner. 

Co.viBlNABLE,  k6in-bl-iii-bl,  adj.  That  may  be 
joined  together ;  consistent. 

COMBINATE,  kuiii-be-liate,  adj.  91.  Betrothed, 
promised. 

Co.MBINATION,  kJm-bt^-na-shan,  «.  Union  for 
some  certain  puqiosc,  association,  league ;  union  of  bo- 
dies, commixture,  coixjunction;  copulation  of  ideas. 
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7*0  Combine,  k&m-blne^  v.  a.     To  join  togetlicr ; 

to  link  in  union  ;  to  agree,  to  accord  ;  to  join  together, 

opposed  to  Analyze. 
To  Combine,  kSm-hlne'  v.  n.    To  coalesce,  to  u- 

nite  with  ench  other;  to  unite  m  friendship  or  design, 

often  in  a  bad  sense. 
C0MBI.KSS,    koniil^s,    adj.      Wanting   a   comb   or 

crest 
Combust,    kutn-b5st,'   (ulj,      a   planet  not   above 

eight  degrees  and  a  half  from  the  sun,  is  said  to  be 

Combust.— See  To  Collect. 

Combustible,  k5m-biis-tii-l)l,  adj.   Susceptible  of 

fire. 

CoMBUSTIBLENESS,  kom-bus-tebl-iies,  s.  Apt- 
ness to  take  fire. 

Combustion,  kftm-bftst-Tun,  «.  291.  confla- 
pration,  burning,  consumption  by  fire ;  tumult,  hurry, 
hubbub. 

To  Come,  kl'im,  v.  a.  To  remove  from  a  distant  to 
a  nearer  place,  opposed  to  Go;  to  draw  near,  to  ad- 
vance towards;  to  move  in  any  manner  towards  ano- 
ther; to  attain  any  condition  :  to  hajipen,  to  fall  out; 
To  come  about,  to  come  to  pass,  to  fail  out,  to  cliange, 
to  come  round;  To  come  again,  to  return;  To  come 
at,  to  reach,  to  obtain,  to  gain  ;  To  come  by,  to  ob- 
tain, to  gain,  to  require ;  To  come  in,  to  enter,  to  com- 
ply, to  yield,  to  become  modish ;  To  come  in  for,  to  be 
early  enough  to  obtain ;  To  come  in  to,  to  join  with, 
to  bring  help;  To  comply  with,  to  agree  to  ;  To  come 
near,  to  approach  in  excellence;  To  come  of,  to  pro- 
ceed, as  a  descendant  from  iUiCL-stors;  to  proceed,  as 
effect*  from  their  causes;  Toco.r.eoff,  to  deviate,  to 
depart  from  a  rule,  to  escape ;  To  come  off  from,  to  1 
leave,  to  forbear;  To  come  on,  to  advance,  to  make  | 
progress ;  to  advance  to  combat ;  to  thrive,  to  grow  | 
big ;  To  come  over,  to  repeat  an  act ;  to  revolt ;  To  I 
come  out,  to  be  made  publick,  to  appear  upon  trial,  to, 
be  discovered  ;  To  come  out  with,  to  give  vent  to  ;  To 
come  to,  to  consent  or  yield  ;  to  amount  to ;  To  come 
to  himself,  to  recover  his  senses;  To  come  to  pass,  to 
be  etfccted,  to  fall  out ;  To  come  up,  to  grow  out  of 
the  groimd ;  to  make  appearance ;  to  come  into  use ; 
To  come  up  to,  to  amount  to,  to  rise  to  ;  To  come  up 
with,  to  overtake;  To  come  upon,  to  invade,  to  at- 
tack ;  To  come,  in  futurity. 

Come,  k&m,  interjec.    Be  quick,  make  no  delay. 

Come,  k&m.     a  particle  of  reconciliation. 

"  Come,  come,  al  all  I  lau^h  he  laughs  r.o  ilouljt."    Poye. 

Comedian,  kA-m^id^-in,  s,  293.  376.  a  player 
or  actor  of  comick  parts ;  a  player  in  general,  an  actress 
or  actor. 

Comedy,  k5mim^-dti,  s.  A  dramatick  rerresenta. 
lion  of  the  lighter  faults  of  mankind. 

Comeliness,  kim-l^n^s,  s.  Grace,  beauty,  dig- 
nity. 

Comely,  k&m-ld,  adj.   165.     Graceful,  decent. 

Comer,  kfimim&r,  s.  98.    one  that  comes. 

Comet,  kimilt,  s.  99.  A  heavenly  body  in  the 
planetary  region  appearing  suddenly,  and  again  disap- 
pearing. 

Cometary,  k5mim^-tAr-^,  512.   ) 

COMETICK,  kA-m^t^lk,  509.  I  '"^-  Relating 

to  a  comet. 

Comfit,  k&mif  It,  s.  1 65.     a  kind  of  sweetmeat. 

CoMFiTURE,  k&mif^-tsh^re,  s.  461.    Sweetmeat. 

To  Comfort,  k&mif&rt,  v.  a.  165.  To  strength- 
en,  to  enliven,  to  invigorate;  to  console,  to  strengthen 
the  mind  under  calamity. 

Comfort,  k5m-furt,  i.  98.  Support,  assistance; 
countenance,  consolation,  support  under  calamity,  that 
which  gives  consolation  or  support See  To  Coiled. 

Comfortable,  kimlfur-ti-bl,  adj.  Receiving 
comfort,  suceptible  of  comfort,  dispensing  comfort. 

Comfortably,  kum-fur-taible,  adv.   with  com. 

fort,  without  despair. 

COilFORTER,  k&mif&r-t&r,  s.  One  that  adminis- 
ters consolation  in  misfortunes;  the  title  of  the  third 
person  m  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  the  paraclete. 

Comfortless,  kfimifurt -les,  adj.  Without  com- 
fort. 


Comical,   k6miin(^-kil,  adj.     Raising  mirth,  me^ 

ry,  diverting  ;  relating  to  comedy,  befitting  comedy. 
Comically,  kSin-mtUkill-l^,  adv.   In  such  a  man. 

ner  as  raises  mirth  ;  in  a  manner  befitting  comedy. 
COMICALN'ESS,    k5m-m^-kil-n^s,  s.     The  quality 

of  being  comical. 
Comick,  kSm-mik,  adj.    Relating  to  comedy ;  rais- 

ing  mirth. 
Coming,   kSmiming,   s.  4  10.    The  act  of  coming, 

ap5)roach  ;  state  of  being  come,  arrival. 
COMl.VG-IN,  kum-mlng  in,'  s.     Revenue,  income. 
Coming,  k&m-mlng,  adj.    Forward,  ready  to  come ; 

future,  to  come. 
Co.MING,  kLiin-tnlng,  pari.  adj.    Moving  from  some 

other  to  this  place;  ready  to  come. 
COMITIAL,    ko-mlsh-Al,    adj.     Relating  to   the  as- 
semblies of  the  people. 
Co.MITY,  kim-e-t4,  s.    Courtesy,  civility. 
Co.MMA,  kom-mi,  s.  92.     The  point  which  denotes 

the  distinction  of  clauses,  marked  thus  [  ,  ]. 
To  CoMJIAND,  kom-rnand,'  v.  a.  79.    To  govern, 
to  give  orders  to;  to  order,  to  direct  to  be  done;  to 
o\  eriook  ;  to  have  so  subject  as  that  it  may  be  seen. 
To  Command,   k&m-mand,'  i>.  n.     To  have  the 

supreme  authority. 
Command,  k6in-mand/  s,  79.    The  right  of  com- 
manding, power,  supreme  authoritv;  cogent  autho- 
rity, despotism;  the  .act  of  commanding,  order. — See 
To  Collect. 

l^  The  propensity  of  the  unaccented  0  to  fall  into  the 
sound  of  short  u  is  nowhere  more  perceptible  than  in 
the  first  syllables  of  words  beginning  with  col,  com,  con, 
or  cor,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable.  Thus 
the  0  in  to  co//fc/  and  coUege;  in  commend  and  comment ; 
in  connect  and  coivnU;  in  correct  and  corner,  cannot  be 
cfmsiderixl  as  exactly  the  same  in  all :  the  0  in  the  first 
word  of  each  of  these  pairs  has  certainlv  a  different  sound 
from  the  same  letter  in  the  second ;  arid  if  we  appreciate 
this  sound,  we  shall  find  it  coincide  with  that  which  is  the 
most  nearly  related  to  it,  namely,  the  short  u.  1  have 
not,  however,  ventured  to  substitute  this  u,  not  that  I 
think  it  incompatible  with  the  most  correct  and  solemn 
lironunciation,  but  because  where  there  is  a  possibility  of 
reducing  letters  to  their  radical  sound  without  hurting 
the  ear,  this  radical  sound  ought  to  he  the  model ;  and  the 
greater  or  less  departure  from  it,  left  to  the  solemnity  or 
familiarity  of  the  occasion.  To  foreigners,  however,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  it  would  be  always 
better  for  them  to  adopt  the  u  instead  of  0;  this  will  se- 
cure them  from  the  smallest  impropriety,  for  only  natives 
cm  seize  such  nice  distinctions  as  sometimes  divide  even 
judges  themselves.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  certainly  of  opi- 
nion that  this  unaccented  o  might  be  pronounced  like  u, 
as  he  has  so  marked  it  in  command,  commence,  commission, 
a.ni\  commeml,  though  not  in  commender ;  and  in  c(ym- 
pare,  though  not  in  comparative ;  but  in  almost  every  o- 
ther  word  where  this  0  occurs,  he  has  given  it  the  sound 
it  has  in  constant.  Mr.  Scott  has  exactiv  followed  Mr. 
>heridan  in  these  words,  and  Dr.  Kenrick'has  uniformly 
marked  them  all  with  the  short  sound  of  o.  Why  M'. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  should  make  any  difference  in 
ihe  first  syllables  of  these  woriis,  where  the  letters  and 
accents  are  exactly  the  same,  I  cannot  conceive :  these 
syllables  may  be  called  a  species ;  and,  if  the  occasion 
were  not  too  trifling  for  such  a  comparison,  it  might  be 
observed,  that  as  nature  varies  in  individuals,  but  is  uni- 
form in  the  species,  so  custom  is  sometimes  \aried  in  ac- 
cented syllables,  which  are  definitely  and  strongly  mark- 
ed, but  commonly  more  regular  in  unaccented  syllable^ 
by  being  left,  as  it  were,  to  the  common  operation  of  the 
organs  of  pronunciation.— See  the  words  Collect  and  Do- 
mestich 

Commander,  kim-manid&r,  s.  He  that  has  the 
supreme  authority,  a  chief;  a  paving  beetle,  or  a  very 
great  wooden  mallet. 

Commandeky,  k5m-manid&r-r^,  s.  A  body  of 
the  knights  of  Malta,  belonging  to  the  same  nation. 

Co.MMANDMENT,  k6m-mand-in^nt,  j.  Mandate, 
command,  order,  precept;  authority,  power;  byway 
of  eminence,  the  precepts  of  the  Deealogue  given  by 
God  to  Moses. 

Commandress,    kom  manidrus,   i.      a   woman 

vested  with  supreme  .-mthority. 
Co.mmaterial,  kom-ina-te-re-<M,  a.dj.    ConsIs^ 

Uig  of  the  same  matter  with  another 
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*;^*  55y.  Fkto  72,  fir  77,  fill  S3,  Hit  81— mi  93  mot  95— pine  105,  pin  107— ii6  162,  m6ve  154, 

COMMATERIALITY,  k5m-TnS-ti-rti-ill^-t^,  s.    Re-' 

semblance  to  something  in  its  matter. 
CoMMEMORABLE,  k5in-m^mimi-n\-bl,  adj.   De- 

servin^x  to  be  mentioned  with  honour. 
To  Commemorate,  k&m-m^m-mi-rate,  i;.  a.91- 

To  prc.-erve  the  memory  by  some  publick  act. 

Commemoration,    k6in-m^m-m6-rai'Sh&n,    s. 
An  act  of  publick  celebration. 

Commemorative,    k5m-mlmim6-ri-tlv,     adj 

157.    Tending  to  preser\e  the  memory  of  any  thing. 
To  Commence,  k&m-m^nso,'  v.  n.    To  begit.,  to 
make  beginning;   to  take  a  new  character. — See  To 
CoUect. 

To  Commence,  k5m-m§nse,'  v.  a.    To  begin,  to 

make  a  beginning  of,  as,  to  commence  a  suit. 
Commencement,  kim-mSnse-m^nt,  s. 


Commerce,  k6m-m^rse,  «.    Exchange  of  one  thing 

for  anotlier,  trade,  traffick. 
To  COMilEECE,  k6m-inerse/  v.  n.    To  Iiold  inter- 
course. 

Jt^  Milton  has,  by  the  license  of  his  art,  accented  this 
verb  according  to  the  analogy  of  dissyllable  noims  and 
verbs  of  the  same  form,  4y'i. 

•*  And  looks  cfymmercing  with  the  skies, 

**  Thy  wrapt  soul  hitting  in  thy  cyttS,"  P^natroao, 

But  this  verb,  like  To  Comment,  would,  in  prose,  require 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  as  in  the  noun.  Though 
Akenside  has  Liken  the  siime  liberty  with  this  word  as 
iMilton  had  done  with  that— 


" the  sober  zeal 

Of  age  eonwienting  on  prodigiou: 


T,    ■  .'Commercial,  kim-m5rish31,  adj.     Relating  to 

^^^     I     commerce  or  traffick. 


vL"rfit;\'''''''''™' '''''" '^'^''' '''■''*'''" '°'*""'*.Commere,   k6m-mW  5.  French.     A 


versity. 
To  Commend,  k5m-m^nd,'  v,  a.    To  represent  a» 
wortliy  of  notice,  to  recommend  ;  to  mention  with  ap- 
probation ;  to  recommend  to  remembnince, 


Commendable 


■\ 


k5m'niSn-di-bl,    7 
k5m-m^nidi-bl,    5    ""y* 


Laudable,  worthy  of  praise. 
^^  This  word,  like  Acceptable,  has,  since  Johnson 
wrote  his  Dictionary,  shifted  its  accent  from  the  second 
to  the  first  syllable.     The  sound  of  the  language  certainly 
suffers  by  these  transitions  of  accent.     However,  when 
custom  has  once  decided,  we  may  complain,  but  must 
still  acquiesce.     The  accent  ini  the  second  syllabic  of  this 
word  is  grown  vulgar,  and  there  needs  no  other  reason 
for  banishing  it  from  polite  pronunciation. 
CoMMENDABLY,  k6m-in§n-dA-bltj,   adv.    Lauda- 
bly, in  a  manner  worthy  of  commendation. 
CoMMENDAM,    k&m-m^n-dim,    s.      A    benefice, 
which,  being  void.  Is  commended  to  the  charge  of  som 
sufficient  clerk  to  be  supplied  until  it  be  provided  will) 
a  pastor. 
COMSIENDATARY,    k6m-ni§n-di-tA-re,    s,  512 

One  who  holds  a  living  in  commcndam. 
Commendation,  k5m-m^n-da-sh5n,  s.   Recom- 


mother.     Not  used. 
To  COMMIGRATE,    kim-m^-grate,   v.  n.    To  re- 

move  by  consent,  from  one  country  to  another. 
COMMIGRATION,  k5m-m^-graish&ii,  s.   A  temov. 

al  of  a  people  from  one  country  to  another. 
COMMINATION,   kSm-m^-na-sh&n,    s.    A  threat, 

a  denunciation  of  punishment;  the  recital  of  God'i 

ihrcatenings  on  stated  days. 
COMMINATORY,    k5in-m!nini-tiir-e,    adj.    512. 

Denunciatory,  threatening. 
To  Commingle,   k6m-m!ngigl,   v.  a.     To  mix 

into  one  mass,  to  mix,  to  blend. 
To  Commingle,  kSm-mlng-gl,  v.  n.    To  unite 

with  another  thing. 
COMMINUIBLE,  k5ni-mln-6-^-bl,  adj.    Frangible, 

reducible  to  powder. 
To  Comminute,  kim-m^-nfite,''  v.  a.   To  grind, 

to  pulverise. 
Comminution,  k5m-me-n6-sh&n,  s.    The  act  of 

grinding  into  small  parts,  pulverization. 
Commiserable,  k6m-mizi^r-A-bl,  adj.   ■Worthy 


.        ,    ,       ,     of  compassion,  pitiable, 
mendation,  favourable  representation ;  praise,  declarr.-    r,      pOMMisFnATF      kom-mlz-iir-ate     «    a    Ql 
tion  of  esteem—See  To  Co«ec/.  ■*<'    ^-OMMlbEUAli,,    ivom-iniz  tr-aie,    v.  a.  yi. 


Commendatory,  k6m-m^ii-da-tur-r^,  adj.  51 

Favourably  representative;  containing  praise.  I 

CoMMENDEB,  k5m-m6n-d6r,  s.     Praiser. 
COMMENSALITY,  k5m-m^n-sili^-te,   s.    Felfow- 

ship  of  table. 
CoMMENSUBABiLiTY,  kom-men-shfi-ri-blW-te, 

t.   Capacity  of  being  compared  with  another  as  to  the 

measure,  or  of  being  measured  by  another. 
Commensurable,  kira-men-shu-rii-bl,  adj.ASC 

Reducible  to  some  common  measure,  as  a  yard  and 

foot  are  measured  by  an  inch. 
CoMMENSURABLENESS,  kim-m^n'sliu-rl-bl-n^'s, 

s.  Commensurability,  proportion. 
To  Co.MMENSURATE,  k5m-men-shfi-rate,   v.  a. 

91.   To  reduce  to  some  common  measure. 
COMMENSURATE,   k5m-tn^nishii-rate,    adj.  91. 

Reducible  to  some  common  measure;  equal,  propor- 
tionable to  each  other. 
COMME.SSURATELY,  ktim-m^nislii-rate-l^,  ndiu 

With  the  capacity  of  measuring,  or  being  measured  by 

some  other  thing. 
CoMiiENSURATiON,    k5m-m(5n-sIiJi-raishiiii, 

Reduction  of  some  things    to  some  common  mea- 
sure. 
To  Comment,  kSm-m^nt,  v.  n. 

write  notes,  to  expound. 
Comment,  kSmim^nt,  s.  498. 

an  author,  notes,  exposition. 
Commentary,  kftni'-ra^n-ti-re,  s.     An  exjiosi. 

tion,  annotation,  remaik ;  a  memoir ;  narrative  in  la- 

miliar  manner. 
Commentatoe,  k5m-mSn.tait&r,  s.  521.  Exiw. 

sitor,  annotator. 
COMMENTER,    kSm-m^nitfir, 

an  annotator. 
Commentitious,    k&m-m^ii-tishi&s,   ai^. 

vented,  imagiiury. 


To  pity,  to  compassionate. 

Commiseration,  k6m-mlz-dr-a-sh&n,  s.    Pity, 

compassion,  tenderness. 

Commissary,  k6m-mis-siVr-^,  s.  An  officer  made 
occasionally,  a  delcg.ite,  a  deputy;  such  as  e.\ercise 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  places  of  the  diocese  far  distant 
from  the  chief  city;  an  officer  who  draws  up  lists  of  an 
army,  and  regulates  the  procuration  of  provision — Soe 
To  Collect. 

COMMISSARISHIP,  k6in-mls- sir-e-sUp,  s.  The 
office  of  a  commissary. 

Commission,  k^^m-mish-&n,  i.  The  act  of  in- 
trusting any  thing ;  a  trust,  a  warrant  by  which  any 
trust  is  held ;  a  warrant  by  which  a  military  office  is 
constituted  ;  a  charge,  a  mandate,  office ;  act  of  com- 
mitting a  crime  ;  sins  of  commission  are  distinguished 
from  sins  of  omission;  a  number  of  people  joined  in  a 
trust  or  office  ;  the  slate  of  that  which  is  intrusted  to  a 
number  of  joint  nffircrs,  as  the  broad  seal  was  put  into 
commission  ;  the  order  by  which  a  factor  trades  for  a- 
nothcr  person. 

To  Commission,  k6ra-mish-5n,   v.  a.    To  em- 
power, to  appoint. 
Commissioner,  kom-inlsh-i'in-or,  a.  98.    One 

included  in  a  warrant  of  authority. 
Commissure,   kim-mlshi-iire,  s.    Joint,  a  place 

where  one  part  is  joined  to  another. 
To  Co.MMlT,    kiin-niit,'   v.  a.    To  intrust,  to  give 

in  trust ;  to  put  in  any  place  to  be  kept  safe ;  to  send  to 

prison,  to  imprison  ;  to  perpetrate,  to  do  a  fault. — See 

To  Collect. 

J^-  This  word  was  first  used  in  Junius's  Letters  in  a 
sense  unknown  to  our  former  English  writers  ;  namely,  to 
expose,  to  venture,  to  linaird.  This  sense  is  borrowed 
from  the  Kremh,  aiKi  has  been  generally  adopted  by  sub- 
I  sequent  writers. 
An  explainer,  I  Commitment,  kim-mlt-m^nt,  j.  Act  of  sending 
I  to  prison  ;  an  order  for  sending  to  prison. 
In-  Committee,  k6m-mlttt(^,  5.    Those  to  whom  tho 

I     considi  raticll  or  ordering   of  any  matter  is  referred 


To  annotate,  to 


Annotations 


COM 


COM 


n6r  167,  ii6t  163— tibe  171,  tub  172.  bull  173— ill  299— p6dnd  313— <Ain  466— thIb  469. 


either  by  some  court  to  whom  it  belongs,  or  by  consent 

of  parties. 

3{^  This  word  is  often  prornunced  improperly  with 
•:he  accent  on  the  first  or  last  syllable. 
Committer,  k5m-Tn!t-t6r,  .s.    Perpetrator,  he  that 

comniits. 
COJIMITTABLE,  kom-mit-tl-bl,  adj.    Liable  to  b> 

committed. 
To    COMJnx,    k6m-miks,'  v.   a.     To  mingle,  to 

blend. 
COADIIXION,  or  COMMIXTION,  kSm-mlk-sh&n,  s 

Mixture,  incorporation. 
COMMIXTUBE,    kSm-miksitshire,  s.  291.     The 

act  of  mingling,  the  state  of  being  mingled  ;  the  mass 

formed  by  mingling  dilTerent  things,  compound. 
COJEMODE,    k5m-m4de,'  s.     The  head-dress  of  a 

woman. 

Commodious,  k5m-m6id^-&s,  or  k5m-mA-j^-&s, 

adj.  293,  294.  '376.  Convenient,  suitable,  accommo- 
date ;  useful,  suited  to  wants  or  necessities. 

COMMODIOUSLY,  k5m-mAidii-&s-l^,  adv.  Con- 
veniently; without  distress;  suitably  to  a  certain  pur- 
pose. 

COMMODIOUSNESS,  k5m-mAid5-fts-n6s,  5.  Con- 
venience, advantage. 

Commodity,  kSm-mSdid-t^,  s.  interest,  advan- 
tage, profit;  convenienceof  time  or  place;  wares,  mer- 
chandise. 

Commodore,  k6m-m6-dAre,'  s.   The  captain  who 

commands  a  squadron  of  ships. 

JtJ-  This  is  one  of  those  words  which  may  have  the  ac- 
cent either  on  the  first  or  last  syllable,  according  to  its 
position  in  the  sentence.   Thus  we  say,  "  The  voyage  was 
made  by  Cdmmodore  Anson  ;  for  though  he  was  made  an 
admiral  afterwards,  he  went  out  as  Com;«orf<5rt'."524..52S. 
Common,  kSmim&n,  adj.   156.     Belonging  equal- 
ly to  more  than  one;  having  no  possessor  or  owner; 
vulgar,  mean,  easy  to  be  had,  not  scarce ;  publick,  ge- 
neral ;  mean,  without  birth  or  descent ;  frequent,  use- 
ful, ordinary  ;  prostitute. 
Common,   k6m-m6n,  s.    An  open  ground  equally 

used  by  many  persons. 
To    COMJION,    kira-m&n,  v.  n.    To  have  a  joint 

right  with  others  In  some  common  ground. 
Common  Law,  k6mim&ii-Iaw,'s.    Customs  which 
have  by  long  prescription  obtained  the  force  of  laws, 
distinguished  from  the  Statute  Law,  which  owes  its  au- 
thority to  acts  of  parliament. 

Common  Pleas,  kSmimSn-pl^dz,'  $.   The  king's 

court  now  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  but  anciently 
moveable. 
Commonable,  k5m-mfin-i-bl,  adj.    AVhatisheld 
in  common. 

Commonage,  k5m-m5n-aje,  s.  90.    The  right  of 

feeding  on  a  common. 

COMJIONALTY,  k5mim6n-al-t^,  s.  The  common 
people;  the  bulk  of  maniiind. 

Commoner,  k6m'&n-&r,  s.  98.  One  of  the  com- 
mon people;  a  man  not  noble;  a  rtemberof  thehouse 
of  commons ;  one  who  has  a  joint  right  in  common 
^ound  ;  a  student  of  the  second  rank  at  the  university 
of  Oxford ;  a  prostitute. 

CoMMONiTioN,  k5m-mA-n3shi&n,  s.  Advice, 
warning. 

Commonly,  kimim&n-l^,  adv.  Frequently,  usu- 
ally. 

Commonness,  kSm-m&n-nIs,  s.  Equal  participa- 
tion among  many ;  frequent  occurrence,  frequency-. 

To  Commonplace,  kom-m6n-plase/  v.  a.    To 

reduce  to  general  heads. 
COMJIONPLACE  Book,  k5m-m&n-plaseib66k,  s. 

A  book  In  which  things  to  be  remembered  are  rangeil 

under  general  heads. 
COM.MON-PLACE,  k5miin&n-plase,  adj.    Ordinary ; 

not  uncommon. 
CoMilONS,   kom-mfinz,   s.    166.    The  vulgar,  the 

lower  people;  the  lower  house  of  parliament,  by  which 

the  people  are  represented ;  food,  fare,  diet. 
Commonweal,  k5m-m&n  w^ll/  528. 


COMMO.VWEALTH,    k&m-i   5n. 
polit)-,  an  established  fonn  of  civil  Ufc;  the  publick.  the 


Sli  528.     1 
weliA,      ^ 


Dwelling , 


llesident. 


general  body  of  the  people ;  a  government  in  which  the 
supreme  power  is  loclged  in  the  people,  a  republick. 
g:^  These  words  have  the  accent  either  on  the  first  01 

last  syllable;  but  the  former  is  accented  more  frequently 

<r,\  the  last,  .-md  the  latter  on  tlic  first. — See  Commudore. 

Commorance,  k6m-mu-n\nse,     ) 

Commorancy,  kSm-mi-ran-se,  \    * 
habitation,  residence. 

Commorant,     k6m-inA-rJnt,     adj. 
dwelling. 

COM.MOTION,  kim-mA-sh&n,  s.  Tumult,  disturb- 
ance, combustion ;  perturbation,  disorder  of  mind,  agi- 
tation. 

CoMMOTiONER,  kim-m6ishan-&r,  s.  A  disturber 
of  the  peace. 

To  COMMOVE,  k5m-m55ve,'  v.  a.  To  disturb,  to 
unsettle. 

To  Commune,  k5m-m6ne,'  v.  n.    To  converse,  to 

impart  sentiments  mutually. 
CoMMUNiCABiLiTY,    k6m-m6-n^.ka-bili^.te,   j. 

The  quality  of  being  communicated. 
Communicable,  k&m.mi-n^-kJ-bl,  adj.     That 

which  may  become  the  common  possession  of  more  than 

one ;  that  which  may  be  imjiarted  or  recounted. 

Communicant,  kim-miine-kdnt,  s.    one  who 

is  present,  as  a  worshipper,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

To  Communicate,  k5m-mi'iine-kate,  v.  a.  To 
impart  to  others  what  is  in  our  own  power;  to  reveal, 
to  impart  knowledge. — See  To  Coiimiand. 

To  Communicate,  k&m-mii'ne-kate,  v.  n.  91. 
To  partakeof  the  blessed  sacrament;  to  have  something 
in  common  with  another,  as.  The  houses  communi- 
cate. 

Communication,  kSm-mft-nd-kaish&n,  «.  The 
act  of  imparting  benefits  or  knowledge ;  common  bouu 
diiry  or  inlet ;  interchange  of  knowledge  ;  conference, 
conversation. 

Communicative,  k5m-mi-n^-ka-tlv,  adj.  in- 
clined to  make  advantages  common,  liberal  of  know 
ledge,  not  selfish. 

Communicativeness,  kSm-mi-n^-ka-tlv-n^s, «. 

The  quality  of  being  communicative. 

Communion,  k6in-mune-yun,i,  1 13.  Intercourse, 
fellowship,  common  possession  ;  the  common  or  public 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  a  common  or  public 
ict;  union  in  the  common  worship  of  any  church. 

Community,  k6m-mfi-nd-t^,  s.  The  common- 
wealth, the  body  politick ;  common  possession ;  fre- 
quency, commonness. 

COMMUTABILITY,  kSm-mfi-tJi-bllie-t^,  s.  Tha 
quality  of  being  capable  of  exchange. 

CoMMUTABLE,  kSm-mfaitA-bl,  adj.  That  may  ba 
exchanged  for  something  else. 

Commutation,  kftm-mt-ta-shfin, «.  change,  al- 
teration;  exchange,  the  act  of  giving  one  thing  for 
another ;  ransom,  the  act  of  exchanging  a  corporal  for 
a  pecuniary  punishment. 

Commutative,  k6m.m6-t^-tlv,  arff.  157.  Rela- 
tive to  exchange. 

To  Commute,  kftm-mite/  t;.  a.  To  exchange,  to 
put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another ;  to  buy  off,  or 
ransom  one  obligation  by  another. — See  To  Collect- 
To  COMJIUTE,  k6ni-m6te,'  v.  n.  To  atone,  to  bar- 
gain for  exemption. 

CoMMUTUAL,  kSm-multshi-Al,  ac^j.  461.  Mu- 
tual, reciprocal. 

Compact,  kSmipikt,  .s.  492.  a  contract,  an  ac- 
cord, an  agreement 

To  C0.MPACT,  k&m-pakt,'  v.  a.  To  join  together 
with  firmness,  to  consolidate;  to  m.ike  out  of  some- 
thing ;  to  league  with ;  to  join  together,  to  bring  into  a 
system. 

Compact,  k6in-p;\kt,''  adj.  494.     Firm,  solid,  close, 

dense  ;  brief,  as,  a  compact  discourse. 
CompaCTEDNESS,  kam-pikit^d-n^s,  i.    Firmness. 

density. 
Compactly,  k6m-pukt-It?,  adv.    Closely,  densely  ; 

vith  neat  joining. 
Compactness,  k6m-i)aktiH&,  s.    Firmness,  cIobc. 

ncss. 

Qi) 


COM 


COM 


559.  Fi\te  73,  fir  77,  fill  83,  f4t  81— mi  93,  mJt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  m<'>vo  104, 
461 


CoxrPACTURE,  k6m-p5k-tshuro,  i.  461.  Struc- 
ture, compagiiiation. 

COMPAGES,  k6m-pa-j^s,  s.  A  system  of  many 
parts  nil i toil. 

Co>r?AGINATION',  k5m-p;\d-j6-na-shfin,  s.  Union, 
structure. 

Companion,  kim-pSn-y&n.  s.  113.  One  with 
whom  a  man  frequently  converses,  a  partner,  an  associ- 
ate ;  a  familiar  term  of  contempt,  a  fellow. 

Companionable,  kSm-piniyiin-J-bl,  ailj.    Fit 

for  good  fellowship,  social. 

COMPANIOVABLY,  k5m-p;\ii-y&n-J-bl<^,  adv.  In 
a  comp.anion.able  manner. 

Companionship,  kim-piniyun-ship,  s.  Com- 
pany, train,  fellowship,  association. 

Company,  kum-p\-n^,  5.  165.  Persons  assembled 
together;  an  assembly  of  pleasure ;  persons  considered 
as  capable  of  ctinversation ;  fellowship  ;  a  number  of 
persons  united  for  the  execution  of  any  thing,  a  band  ; 
persons  united  m  a  joint  trade  or  partnership ;  a  body 
corporate,  a  corporation  ;  a  subdivision  of  a  regiment 
of  foot;  To  bear  company,  to  associate  with,  to  be  a 
companion  to;  To  keep  comp.any,  to  frequent  houses 
of  entertainment. 

To  Company,  kfim-pl-n^,  n.  a.  To  accompany, 
to  be  associateii  with.     Obsolete. 

To  Company,  kfmi-pi-n^,  v.  n.  To  associate 
one's  self  with.     Not  used. 

Co^rPARABLE,  k5mip;\-rJ-bl,  or//.  Worthy  to  be 
compared,  of  equal  regard. — f^cs  j^cademy,  AcceptaUe, 
Commendable,  and  Incomparable. 

Comparably,  k6m-pi-r^-blt^,  adv.    Is  a  manner 

worthy  to  be  compared. 
Comparative,  kum-pir-iUtlv,  adj.  Estimated  by 
comparison,  notabsolute;  having  the  power  of  compar- 
ing ;  in  grammar,  the  comparative  degree  expresses 
more  of  any  quantity  in  one  thing  than  m  another,  as, 
the  right  hand  is  the  stronger. 

Comparatively,  k5m-parii-tlv-le,  adv.    in  a 

st^te  of  comparison,  according  to  estimate  made  by 
comparison. 
To   Compare,    kSm.pare,'    v.   a.     To  make   one 
thing  the  measure  of  another,  to  estimate  the  relative 
goodness  or  badness. — See  To  Collect. 
Compare,    k6m-p4re,'    *.     Comparative  estimate, 

comparison  ;  simile,  similitude. — See  To  Command. 
Comparison,  k6m-piri^sQn,  5.    The  act  of  com- 
paring ;  the  state  of  being  compared  ;  a  comparative  es- 
timate ;  a  simile  in  writing  or  speaking  ;  in  graminar, 
tlie  formation  of  an  adjective  through  its  various  de- 
grees of  signification,  as  strong,  stronger,  strongest. 
JC^  1  have  inserted  the  vowel  in  the  last  syllable  of 
this  word,  because,  in  solenm  pronunciation,  some  speak- 
ers may  think  it  proper  to  preserve  it;  but  in  common 
and  unpremeditated  speaking,  I  am  convinced  it  falls  in- 
to the  general  analogy,  and  is  sunk  as  much  as  in  Reason 
Season,  Prison,  &c.  103.  170 — See  To  Collect. 
To  Compart,  kim-pJrt,'  v.  a.    To  divide. 
COMPARTIMENT,    k&m-pdrt-ii-m^nt,   s.      A  divi- 
sion of  a  picture,  or  design. 
Compartition,  k6m-p^r-tlsh-fin,  *.    The  act  of 
comparting  or  dividing;  the  parts  marked  out  or  scp.a- 
rated,  a  sejiarate  part. 
COiMPARTMENT,  k5m-pJrt-in^iit,  s.     Division. 
To  Compass,   k&m-p&s,    v.  n.  165.    To  encircle, 
to  environ,  to  surround;  to  obtain,  to  procure,  to  at- 
tain ;  to  take  measures  preparatory  to  any  thing,  as,  to 
compass  the  death  of  the  king. 
Co.MPASS,    k&mipfis,  $.  88.   165.     Circle,  round; 
space,  room,  limit.s;  enclosure,  circumference;  a  de- 
parture from  the  right  Ime,  an  indirect  advance ;  mode- 
r.ate  space,  moderation,  due  linuLs ;  the  power  of  the 
voice  to  express  the  notes  of  musick;  the  uistruments 
with  which  circles  are  drawn  ;  the  instrument  compos- 
ed of  a  needle  and  card,  whereby  mariners  steer. 
Compassion,  k5m-pish-&n,  s.    Pity,  commisera- 
tion, painful  sympathy. 
To  Compassion,  k5m-pushi?in,  v.  a.    To  pity. 

Not  used. 
Compassionate,  k5in-pJsh-&n-ate,  or/;'.  9I.   in- 

'■Inied  tn  pitv,  nicrcifu.',  tender. 
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To  Compassionate,  kim-pishi&n-ate,  v.  a.  91. 

To  pity,  to  commiserate. 

Co.MPASSionately,  k&m-pSshiin-atc'-l(5,  adv. 
Mercifully,  tenderly. 

COMPATERNITY,  k6in-pa-t?rintt^,  s.  The  state 
of  being  a  godfather. 

Co.MPATlBiLiTY,  kom-pat-^-bil-L'-t^,  s.  Consi*. 
tency,  the  power  of  co-existing  with  something  else ; 
agreement. 

CoMP.\TIBLE,    kom-pjt^-bl,   adj.    Suitable  to,   fit 
for,  consistent  with  ;  consistent,  agreeable. 
JCj"  Mr.  Xarcs  observes,  that  this  'vord  ought  to  b€ 

written  cornpetihlc,  bcciuse  it  comes  from  the  Latin  com- 

pcto 

Compatibleness,  k6in-p;\l-^-bl-n&,  s.  Consis- 
tency; the  quality  of  agreeing  with. 

Compatibly,  kum-pit'^-bl^,  adv.  Fitly,  suita- 
bly. 

Com  PATIENT,  k&m-pa-sh^nt,  adj.  Suffering  to- 
geiher. 

Compatriot,  k5m-pa-tr^-&t,  s.  1 66.  One  of  the 
same  country. 

Compeer,  kSm-pt^^r/  s.  Equal,  companion,  col- 
league. 

To  Compeer,  kim-pi-^r/  v.  a.  To  be  equal  with» 
to  mate.     Not  usetl. 

To  Compel,  k^m-p^l,'  v.  a.  To  force  to  some  act, 
to  oblige,  to  constrain;  to  take  by  force  or  violence. 
See  To  Collect. 

Compellable,  kim-p^l-lA-bl,  adj.  That  may  be 
forced. 

Compellation,  kim-pcl-laish&n,  s.  The  style 
of  address,  as,  Sir,  Madam,  ttc. 

COMPELLER,  k6in-p6l-ltir,  s.  He  that  forces  ano- 
ther. 

Compend,  k6m-p5nd,  s.  Abridgment,  summary, 
epitome. 

CoMPENDiARiOUS,  k6m-p§n-j^-airi-&s,  o//^.  294. 
Short,  contracted. 

Co.MPENDiosiTY,  k5m-p^n-jti-6bi^t^,  «.  294. 
Shortness. 

Compendious,  k6m-p?n-J^-&s,  adj.  short,  sum. 
niary,  abridged,  comprehensive. 

Compendiously,  k(jm-p6n-j^-&s-l^,  adv.  294. 
Shortly,  summarily. 

COMPENDIOUSNESS,  k6m-p^nijd  &s-n^s,  s.  294. 
Shortness,  brevity. 

Co.MPENDIUM,  k5m-p^nijd-&m,  $.  Abridgment, 
summarj",  breviate. 

Compensable,  kom-p^nisi-bl,  adj.  That  which 
may  be  recompensed. 

To  Compensate,  kim-pSnisate,  v.  a.  91.  To 
recompense,  to  counterbalance,  to  countervail. 

Compensation,  k6tn-p^n-saish&ii,  s.  Recom- 
pense, something  equivalent. 

Compensative,  k6m-p5nisi-tlv,  a(//.  That  which 

compensates. 
To  Compense,  k6m-p5nsc,'  v.  a. 
to  counterbalance,  to  recomjxnse. 

Competence,  k5m-p^-t^iise,  7 

Compete.ncy,  k6m'pe-t(5n-s^',  5  ' 
tity  of  any  thing  as  is  sufficient ;  a  fortune  equal  to  the 
necessities  of  lite;  the  power  or  c;ipacity  of  a  judge  or 
court. 

Competent,  k6m-pd-t5nt,  a(0.  Suitable,  fit,  ade- 
quate, proportionate;  without  defect  or  superfluity; 
leasonable,  moderate;  (lualificd,  fit;  consistent  with. 

Competently,  kftm-p(i-t4nt-I^,  adv.    Keasomt- 

l)ly,  moderately;  adequately,  properly. 

Competiele,  kim-pOt-ebl,  nf/;.  Suitable  to,  con- 
sistent with. 

CompetibleneSS,  k6li)-p5t-<i-bl-nes,  s.  Suita- 
bleness, fitness. 

Competition,  k&m-pi-tlsh'&n,  s.  Riv.ilry  con- 
test ;  claim  of  more  than  one  to  one  thing. 

Competitor,  k6m-i)^t-e-tiir,  s.    A  rival,  an  op. 

ponent. 


To  compensate 


Such  a  quan- 
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Compilation,  k&m-p^-la-shun,  s.    a  collection 

from  various  authors;  an  assemblage,  a  coaeervation. 
To  Compile,   k6m-pi'e,'   t».  a.     Ta  draw  up  from 

various  authors;  to  write,  to  cciinjMsc. 
COMPILEMENT,    kt)m-i)ilt.'-inijnt,   s.     The  act  of 

heaping  up. 
CoMPILEIl,    k5m-pi-16r,    t.     A  collector,   one  who 

frames  a  composition  from  various  authors. 

Complacence,  k6m-pla-s^nse,     I 

,„  1  I  1 1 »   2        I      r  S-      Pleasure, 

Complacency,  k6m-pla-sen-se,    |  ' 

satisfaction,  gratification  ;  civility,  complais.ince. 

Co.MPLACENT,  k5m-plais^nt,  adj.  Civil,  affable, 
mild. 

To  Complain,  kSm-plane/  v.  n.  To  mention 
with  sorrow,  to  lament ;  to  inform  against. 

Complainant,  kim-pla-ni\nt,  s.  One  who  urges 
a  suit  against  another. 

COMPLAINER,  k6m-plain&r,  s.  One  who  com- 
plains, a  lamenter. 

Complaint,  k&m-plant,'  s.  Representation  of 
pains  or  injuries ;  the  cause  or  sulyect  of  complaint ;  a 
malady,  a  disease ;  remonstrance  against. 

Co.MPLAISANCE,  k6m-pl(^-z3nse,'  s.  Civility,  de- 
sire of  pleasing,  act  of  adulation. 

Complaisant,  k5m-ple.zaiit,'  adj.  Civil,  desirous 

to  please. 
COMPLAISANTLY,  kim-pl^-zAntill^,  adv.    Civilly, 

with  desire  to  please,  eereinoniously. 
COMPLAISANTNESS,  kom-pli^-zAnt^n^S,  S.  Civility. 
To  Co.MPLANATE,  kom-pla-nate,  503.     1 
To  CoMPLANE,  kom-plane,'  )   "'    "' 

To  level,  to  reduce  to  a  flat  surface. 
Co.MPLEMENT,  k5m-pl^-m^nt,  s.    Perfection,  ful- 
ness, completion ;   complete  set,  complete  provision, 

the  fuU  quantity. 
Complete,  kom-pliite/  adj.    Perfect,  full,  with- 

out  any  defects;  Cnislied,  ended,  concluded. — See  To 

CoUect. 
To  Complete,  k&mpl^te/  v.  a.     To  perfect,  to 

finish. 
CcmpletELY,    k&m-pl^te-I^,    adv.      Fully,   per- 
fectly. 
Completement,  kSm-pl^te-m^nt,  ».    The  act  of 

completing. 
Co.MPLET£NESS,  kSm-pl^te-n^S,  s.     Perfection. 
Completion,  kSm-plelshfln,  s.    Accomplishment, 

act  of  fulfilling  ;   utmost  height,  perfect  state. 
Complex,    kim-pl^ks,    adj.    Composite,  of  many 

parts,  not  simple. 
COMPLEXEDNESS,     k5mpl^kised-nes,    s.    365. 

Complicaton,  involution  of  many  particular  parts  in 

one  integral. 

Complexion,  k6m-pl^kislu'in,  t.     involution  of 

one  thing  in  another;  the  colour  of  the  external  part* 
of  any  body;  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
ComplexionaL,    kom-pl^kish&n-Al,    adj.     De- 
pending on  the  complexion  or  temperament  of  the  bo- 

CojiplexionaLLY,    kSm-pl^kishfm  al-lc,    adv. 

By  complexion. 
Complexity,  kim-pleksie-t^-,  s.    State  of  being 

complex. 

Complexly,   k&mipldks-l^,  adu.    in  a  complex 

manner,  not  .simply. 
Complexness,  kimipl^ks  nes,  s.    The  state  of 

being  complex. 
Complexuke,  kim-pl^kishire,  s.  452.    The  in. 

volution  of  one  thing  with  others. 

65"  The  t  in  the  composition  of  x  in  this  word,  agree- 
ably to  analogy,  goes  into  the  sharp  aspiration  sh,  as  it  is 
preceded  by  the  sharp  consonant  i- ;  in  the  same  maimer 
as  the  *  m  pleasure  goes  into  the  flat  aspiration  zh,  as  it  is 
preceded  by  a  voweH  479. 

Compliance,  k5m-pliiSnse,  s.  The  act  of  yield- 
ing, accord,  submission;  a  disposition  to  yield  to  o- 
thers.  ' 

Compliant,  kSm-pHiint,  adj.  Vielding,  bending  ; 
•jvil,  complaiiant. 


I  To  Complicate,  kAmipl^-kate,  v.  a.  To  entangle 
one  with  another,  to  join;  to  unite  by  involution  of 
parts ;  to  form  by  complication  ;  to  form  by  the  union 
of  several  parts  into  one  integral. 

Complicate,  kcimiplti-kate,  adj.  91.  Compound- 
ed of  a  multiplicity  of  parts. 

Co.MPLICAteness,  k5m-ple-kate-n5s,  s.  The  stata 
of  being  complicated,  intricacy. 

Complication,  kom-plc'-ka-slu'in,  s.  The  act  of 
involving  one  thing  in  another;  the  integral  consisting 
of  m.iny  things  involved. 

Complice,  k5m-plis,  s.    One  who  u  united  with 
others  in  an  ill  design,  a  coniederatu. 
Jt5-  This  word  is  only  in  use  among  the  lowest  vulgar 

as  a  contraction  of  Accomplice. 

Co.MPLIER,  kom-pll-fir,  t.     a  man  of  an  easy  tem- 

per-  ,     ,      ■       - 

Compliment,  kOm-ple-mOllt,  s.  An  act  or  ex- 
pression of  civility,  usually  understood  to  mean  less 
than  it  declares. 

To  Compliment,  k5miplti-m6nt,  v.  a.   To  sooth 

with  expressions  of  respect,  to  flatter. 

Co.MPLIMENTAL,  k&m-pl(i-m5nitAl,  adj.  Expres- 
sive of  respect  or  civility. 

COMPLIMENTALLY,  kom-pl<i-m^n-t51-Iti,  adu.  In 
the  nature  of  a  compliment,  civilly. 

Co.MPLI.MENTER,  kom-pl^-iii^n-t&r,  s.  One  giveif 
to  compliments,  a  flatterer. 

To  Co.MPLORE,  k6m-pl6re,'  v.  n.  To  make  la- 
mentation together. 

COJIPLOT,  k6m-pl(jt,  s.    A  confederacy  in  some  se- 
cret crime,  a  plot. 
IJ^  I  have  in  this  wonl  followed  Mr.  Sheridan's  accen 

tuation,  as  more  agreeable  to  analogy  than  Dr.  Johnson's, 

and  have  differed  trom  both  in  the  noun  comport,  for  the 

same  reason.  ■192. 

To  COMPLOT,  k5m-pl?)t,'  v.  a.  To  form  a  plot,  to 
conspire. 

Co.MPLOTTER,  k5m-plotit5r,  s.  A  conspirator, 
one  joined  in  a  plot. 

To  Comply,  kom-pll,'  v.  n.  To  yield  to,  to  be  Ob- 
sequious  to. 

Component,  k5m-pA-ii^nt,  adj.    That  constitutes 

a  compound  body. 

To  Comport,  k6m-p6rt,'  v.  n.   To  agree,  to  suit. 

To  Comport,  kSm-port,'  v.  a.  To  bear,  to  en- 
dure. 

Comport,  k5mip6rt,  s.  492.  Behaviour,  con- 
duct. 

Comfortable,  k5m-pAr-ta-bl,  adj.    Consistent. 

CO.MPORTANCE,  k6m-p6ritAnse,  1 

CoMPORT.MENT,  kom-pAitim^nt,  ^ 

To  Co.MPOSE,  kim-pize,'  v.  a.  To  form  a  mass 
by  joining  different  things  together ;  to  place  any  thing 
in  its  proper  form  and  method;  to  dispose,  to  put  in 
theproper state;  to  put  together  adiscourseorseuttnce; 
to  constitute  by  being  parts  of  a  whole;  to  calm,  to 
quiet;  to  adjust  the  mind  to  any  business;  to  adjust, 
to  settle,  .IS,  to  compose  a  dilforence;  with  printers,  to 
arrange  the  letters  ;  in  musick,  to  form  a  tune  from 'the 
different  musical  notes.— See  To  Collect. 

Composed,  kom-pAzd,'  part.  adj.  Calm,  serious, 
even,  sober. 

Composedly,  kom-pAiz^d-l^  adv.  364.    c^ 

seriously. 
CompOSEDNESS,  kom-pA-z^d-nes,  s.  365.    Sedate- 

ness,  calmness. 
Composer,  k5m-pAiz&r,  s.     An  author,  a  writer  ; 

he  that  adapts  the  musick  to  words. 
Composite,  kL>m-p5z-it,  at//.  140.  The  Compos- 
ite  order  in  architecture  is  the  last  of  the  five  orders,  so 
named  because  its  capital  is  composed  out  of  those  c( 
the  other  orders;  it  is  also  called  the  Roman  and  It.-il- 
ick  order. 

Composition,  kAm-po-zIsli-un,  j.     The  act  oi 

forming  an  integral  of  various  dissimilar  parts;  thJ 
act  of  bringing  simple  ide.ns  into  complication,  oppostj 
to  analysis;  a  mass  formed  by  mingling  different  in- 
gredients; the  state  of  beinp  compounded,  union,  con. 
junction;  the  arrangeroent  of  various  figures  in  a  pic' 
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ture ;  written  work ;  the  act  of  discharging  a  debt  by 
paying  part ;  consistency,  congruity  ;  in  grammar,  the 
joining  words  together;  a  certain  method  of  demon- 
stration in  mathematicks,  which  is  the  reverse  of  tlie 
analytical  mctliod,  or  of  resohition. 
CoJlPOSIxn^E,  k?)rn-p?)Z-d-t1v,  ailj.  Compounded, 
or  having  tlie  power  of  compounding. 

Compositor,  kSm-pftz-fvtiir,  s.    He  tliat  ranges 

and  adjusts  the  types  in  printing. 

Compost,  k6ni-p5st,  s.  Manure. 

COMPOSTURE,  k5nn-p6s-tsh&re,  5.  461.  ibou,  ma- 
nure.    Not  used. 

Composure,  k&m-p6-zhire,  .•;.  452.  The  act  of 
composing  or  inditing  ;  arrangement,  combination,  or- 
der ;  the  form  arising  from  the  disposition  of  the  va- 
rious parts ;  frame,  make;  relative  adjustment ;  com- 
position, framed  discourse;  sedateness,  calmness,  tran- 
quillity ;  agreement,  composition,  settlement  of  differ- 
ences. J 

CoMPOTATION,  k6m-p6-ta-shun,  S.  The  act  of 
drinking  together 


Compotator,    k6m-p6ta-tcir,    ) 
)6-tar,  \ 


, ,  -  ^    o.      One    that 

COMPOTOR,    k6m-po 
drinks  with  another. 

JtV  I  have  m  t  found  either  of  these  words  m  any  ot 
ourUictionaries,  and  have  ventured  to  place  them  here 
only  as  conversation  words :  the  former  as  the  more  usu- 
al, the  latter  as  more  correct.     They  are  nearer  expres- 
sions than  anv  in  our  language,  and  convey  a  much  less  of- 
fensive idea  than  a  pot  cnmpanion,  a  good  feUow ,  &c.  &c. 
To  Compound,   k6m-pound,'  v.   a.    To  mingle 
many  ingredients  together ;  to  form  one  word  from  one, 
two,  or  more  words  ;  to  adjust  a  difference,  by  recession 
from  tlie  rigour  of  claims  ;  to  discharge  a  debt,  by  pay- 
ing only  part. 

To  Compound,  kSm-pound,'  t;.  n.    To  come  to 

termsof  agreement,  by  abating  something;  to  bargain 

in  the  lump. 
Compound,  k&m-po&nd,  ac^.   492.     Formed  out 

of  many  mgredieuts,  not  single ;  composed  of  two  or 

more  words. 
Compound,  kSm-pound,  s.  492.   The  mass  formed 

by  the  union  of  many  ingredients. 
Compoundable,  kim-pyuii-dS-bl,  acl).    Capable 

of  being  compounded. 
Compounder,   kim-poun-d&r,   s.    One  who  en- 
deavours to  bring  parties  to  terms  of  agreement;    a 

mingler,  one  who  mixes  bodies. 

To  Comprehend,  kSin-pre-h^nd/  v.  a.  To  com- 
prise, to  include;  to  contain  in  the  mind,  to  con- 
ceive. 

Comprehensible,  k5m-pn5-h6n-s^-bl,  nc(j.  in- 
telligible, conceivable. 

Co.MPREHENSIBLY,  k5m-pre-li0n-s^-bl(5,  adu. 
With  great  power  of  signification  or  undersUiniling. 

Comprehension,  kim-pre-h^ji-shan,  s.  The  act 
or  quality  of  comprising  or  containing,  inclusion  ; 
summary,  epitome,  compendium  ;  knowledge, capacity, 
power  of  the  mind  to  admit  ideas. 

Comprehensive,  kom-pre-hen-stv,  adj.   Having- 

the  power  to  comprehend  or  understand ;  having  tlie 
quality  of  comprismg  much. 

Comprehensively,    k5m-pr^h^n-siv-l^,   adv. 

In  a  comprehensive  manner. 

CoMPREHENsrv'ENESs,  k(!»m-pr^-hln-slv-n?s,  s. 
The  quality  of  including  much  in  a  fev/  words  or  nar- 
row compass. 

To  Compress,  kom-jn-es,'  v.  a.  To  force  into  a 
narrow  compass  ;  to  cmbiace. 

Compress,  kSm-pr^s,  s.  492.  Bolsters  of  linen 
rags. 

Compressibility,  k6m-pr§s-s^-l)lUle-td,  s.  The 
quality  of  admitting  to  be  brought  by  force  into  a  nar- 
rower compass. 

Compressible,  k6m-pr3s-se-bl,  adj.  Yielding  to 
pressure,  so  as  that  one  part  is  brought  nearer  to  an- 
other. 

COMPRESSIBLENESS,  k5in-pr5s-se-bl-n5s,  *.  Ca- 
pability of  being  pressed  close. 

Compression',  kim-pr^sliifin,  5.  The  act  of  bring- 
ing the  parts  of  any  body  more  near  to  each  other  by 
violence. 
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Compressure,  k5m-pr?shishfire,  s.  452.  The  act 
or  force  of  one  body  pressing  against  another. 

To  Comprint,  k5m-prhit/  v.  a.  To  print  toge- 
ther ;  to  print  another's  copy,  tc  the  prejudice  of  the 
rightful  proprietor. 

To  Comprise,  k5m-prize,'  v.  a.  To  contain,  to 
include. 

COAIPROBATION,  k&m-prA-ba-sh&n,  s.  Proof,  at- 
testation. 

ComprO>USE,  k5m-prA-mize,  s.  A  mutual  pro- 
mise of  parties  at  difference,  to  refer  their  controversies 
to  arbitrators  ;  an  adjustment  of  a  dilTerence  of  parties 
by  mutual  concessions. 

To  Compromise,  k5mipr6-nfilze,  v.  a.  To  ad- 
just a  compact  by  mutual  concessions,  to  accord,  to  a- 
gree. 

CoiPROMissORiAL,  kim-prA-mls-sA-r^-il,  adj. 
Relating  to  compromise. 

Comprovincial,  k&m-prA-vlnishJl,  adj.  Be- 
longing to  the  same  province. 

COMPT,  kount,  s.  407.  Account,  computation, 
reekonmg.     Not  used. 

To  CoMPT,  kSunt,  V.  a.  To  compute,  to  number. 
We  now  use  To  Count. 

Comptible,  kSun't^-bl,  adj.  Accountable,  ready 
to  give  account.     Obsolete. 

To  COMFTROLL,  k6n-tr611,'  v.  a.  84.  406.  To 
control,  to  over-rule,  to  oppose. 

Comptroller,  kSn-tro-lfir,  s.  Director,  super, 
visor. 

COMPTROLLERSHIP,  kSn-trWfir-ship,  ^.  Super- 
intendence. 

Compulsatively,  kirn  .p&lisi-tiv-M,  adv.  By 
constraint. 

CoMPULSATORY,  k5tn-p&l-s^-t&r-^,  adj.  512. 
Having  the  force  of  compelling. — See  Domeiiick, 

Compulsion,  kim-pal-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  com- 
pelling to  something,  force;  the  state  of  being  com- 
pelled. 

Compulsive,  k5m-p&l-slv,  ac^.  Having  the  powei 
to  compel,  forcible. 

Compulsively,  kSm-p&lisiv-l^,  adv.    By  force. 

by  violence. 
Compulsiveness,    kSm-p&lislv-nes,    s.      Force, 

compulsion. 
CoMPULSORlLY,    k5m-pul-si-r^-l^,   adv.     In  a 

compulsory  or  forcible  manner,  by  violence. 

Compulsory,  k5m-p&lisfir-^,  adj.  512.  Having 
the  power  of  compeUing.-^See  DomcsHck. 

Compunction,  kSin-pCmg-sh&n,  5.  The  power 
of  pricking,  stimulation  ;  repentance,  contrition. 

Compunctious,  kom-p&ng-sh&s,  adj.   Repentant. 

COMPUNCTIVE,  k6m-p&ng-tlv,  adj.  Causing  re- 
morse ;  causing  sorrow  from  conscious  guilt. 

Compurgation,  k6m-pfir-gaishCin,  s.  Tlie  prac- 
tice of  justifying  any  man's  veracity  by  the  testimony 
of  .-uiothcr. 

Compurgator,  k&m-par-gu-t&r,   j.    One   who 

bears  his  testimony  to  the  credibility  of  another. 

Computable,  k5m-pi-ti-bl,  adj.  Capable  of  be- 
ing numbered. 

Computation,  kim-pft-ta-shfin,  s.  The  act  of 
reckoning,  calculation  ;  the  sum  collected  or  settled  by 
calculation. 

To  Compute,  k5m-p{ite,'  v.  a.  To  reckon,  to  caU 
culate,  to  count. 

Computer,  kftm-pu-tfir,  s.    Reckoner,  accountant. 

COJIPUTIST,  k5m-pfi-tlst,  s.  Calculator,  one  skill, 
ed  in  computation. 

Comrade,  k&in-rade,  s.  I G5.  One  who  dwells  in 
the  same  house  or  chamber  ;  a  companion,  a  partner. 

Con,  kon.  A  Latin  inseparable  preposition,  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  words,  signifies  union,  as  con- 
course, a  running  together. 

Con,  k6n,  adv.  An  abbreviation  of  Contra.  On  the 
opposite  side,  against  another,  as,  to  dispute  pro  ano 

C071 Nem.  con.  for  vniiinc  contradiccrde ;  ust-d  whei; 

a  motion  is  parsed  without  any  opposition. 


CON 


nir  167,  n5t  163— tube  171,  t&b  172,  bull  173— oil  299 
To  know  J   to  study  ;  to  fix  i 
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COiN^ 

-pound  313 — thin  466 — THiS  469. 


I   adj. 


Having 


That  in 


To  Cox,  k5n,  V.  a, 

the  memory. 
To  CONCAMERATE,    k&n-kiini-^-r;\te,    V. 

408.     To  arch  over,  to  vault. 

To  Concatenate,  k6n-kat-^-nate,  v.  a.  91.    Tl' 

link  together. 
Concatenation,  kSn-kiit-^-naisIu'in,  .5.    A  50- 

ries  of  links. 
Concavation,   k6ng-kl-va-sh&n,  s.    The  act  0. 

making  concave. 

Jt:^?-  As  the  secondary  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable  ot 
ihis  word,  and  the  71  comes  before  hard  c,  it  has  the  ring 
ing  sound  as  nmch  as  if  the  principal  accent  were  upon 
It.  408,  409,  432. 

Concave,  kingikave,  adj.  408,  409,  432.  Hol- 
low, opposed  to  convex. 

Concaveness,  k6ng-kive-n5s,  s.    Hollowness. 

Concavity,  k5n-kiv^-t^,  s.  internal  surface  01 
a  hollow  spherical  or  spheroidical  body. 

Concavo-concave,  k5n-ka-vA-k6ng-kave,  adj. 

408.     Concave  or  hollow  on  both  sides. 
Concavo-convex,    k6n-ka'vA-k6n-veks,    u(0. 

Concave  one  way,  and  con\ex  the  other. 

CoNCAVOUS,  k5n-kiiv&s,  adj.    Concavt. 

CoNCAVOUSLY,  kiii-ku'vfis-le,  adj.  Witn  hol- 
lowness. 

To  Conceal,  kin-sele,''  v.  a.  To  hide,  to  keep 
secret,  not  to  divulge. 

ConceaLABLE,  k5n-s^iI5-bl,  adj.  Capable  of  be- 
ing  concealetL 

ConcEALEDNESS,  k6ri-s^-l§d-n6s,  s.  Privity,  ob- 
scurity. 

Concealee,  k&n-s(^'l5r,  s.  He  that  conceals  any 
thing. 

Concealment,  kin-st^le-m^nt,  s.  The  act  of 
hiding,  secrecy  ;  tlic  state  of  being  hid,  privacy;  hiding 
place,  retreat. 

To   Concede,   k5n-s(^de,'  v.  a.     To  admit,   10 

grant. 

Conceit,  k6n-sete,'  «.  Conception,  tliought,  idea ; 
understanding,  readiness  of  apprehension ;  fancy,  fan- 
tastical notion  ;  a  fond  opinion  of  one's  self;  aple.nsant 
fancy;  Out  of  conceit  with,  no  longer  fond  of. 

To  Conceit,  k5n-s^te,'  v.  a.  To  imagine,  to  be- 
lieve. 

Conceited,  k5n-se-ted,  part.  adj.  Endowed  with 
fancy;  proud,  fond  of  himself ;  opinionative. 

Conceitedly,   k6n-sd-t^d-l^,   adv.     Fancifully, 

whimsically. 

Conceitedness,  k5n-s^itld-n3s,  s.  Pride,  fond 
ness  of  himself. 

CONCEFI'LESS,  kSll-scte-l^S,  adj.  Stupid,  withc'jl 
thoughL 

Conceivable,  k6n-se-vi-bl,  adj.  That  may  be 
imagined  or  thought ;  that  may  be  understood  or  be- 
lieved. 

CONCErVABLENESS,  k6n-se-vj.bl-nes,  s.  The  iiua- 
lity  of  being  conceivable. 

Conceivably,  kftn-s^ivi-bM,  adv.  in  a  conceiv- 
able manner. 

To  Conceive,  kon-s^ve,'  v.  a.  To  admit  into  the 
womb ;  to  form  in  the  mind ;  to  comprehend,  to  un- 
derstand ;  to  think,  to  be  of  opinion. 

To  Conceive,  k6n-s^ve,'  v.  n.  To  think,  to  have 
an  idea  of;  to  become  pregnant. 

Co.nceivee,   kin-s^vfir,  s.    One  that  understands.  Conciseness,  k&n-sise-nes,  5.    Brevity,  shortness, 
or  apprehends.  !  CONCISION,  k6n-Sizhish&n,  5.   Cutting  off,  excision. 

nyl^cOTsisttne^  ''    ^°"'"' "^  ^°'"'' ^^™°-|  CONCITATION,  kin-stl-tAishan,  s.    The  act  of  stir- 

'^^t^^T^.nl^'o^lf^^^^^^^  "-/.i-    To  Co7c;!iMAXlON,k6ng-kia-m4:sh&n,..408.    An 

■  ifivt  mio  a  narrow  compass ;  to  drive  tov.'ards  the  een-  »  o 


CONCENTKICAL,  kin-senitre-kal, 

CoN'CENTRicK,  kc^n-sln^trlk, 
o.is  common  centre. 

CvjNCEPTACLE,  k6n-s§p'ti-kl,  s.  405. 
which  any  thing  is  contained,  a  vessel. 

CONCEPTIBLE,  kon-s^p-t^-bl,  adj.  InteUigible, 
capable  to  be  underttoijd. 

Conception,  k5n-s^p-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  con- 
ceiving, or  quickening  with  pregnancy ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing conceived ;  notion,  idea;  sentiment,  purpose;  ap- 
prehension, knowledge;  conceit,  sentiment,  pointed 
thought. 

CONCEPTIOUS,  k5n-s^pi.shas,  adj.  Apt  to  conceive, 
pregnant. 

CONCEPTIVE,  k6n-sep-tiv,  adj.  Capable  to  con- 
ceive. 

To  Concern,  k5n-s5rn,'  v.  a.    To  relate  to ;  to 

belong  to ;  to  affect  with  some  passion  ;  to  interest,  to 
engage  by  interest ;  to  disturb,  to  make  uneasy. 
Concern,  kin-sern,'  s.     Business,  afTair  j  interestj 
engagement,  importance,  moment ;  passion,  afiection, 
regard. 

Concerning,  k5n-s5r-xiing,  prep.     Relating  to, 

with  relation  to. 

Concernment,  k&n-s^rniment,  s.    The  thing  in 

which  we  are  concerned  or  interested,  business,  inter- 
est ;  intercourse,  importance ;  iuterjiOBition,  meddling ; 
passion,  emotion  of^mind. 

To  Concert,  k6n-sert,'  v.  a.  To  settle  any  thing 
in  private,  by  mutual  communication;  to  settle,  to 
contrive,  to  adjust. 

Concert,  k6n  -s^rt,  s.  Communication  of  designs  • 
a  symphony,  many  performers  playing  the  same  tune! 

ConcerTATION,  k6n-s^r-ta-sh6n,  s.  strife,  con- 
tention. 

CONCEHlATiyE,  kun-ser-ti-tiv,  adj.  Contenti- 
ous. 

Concession,  k&n-S&ishCul,  s.  The  act  of  yield- 
ing; a  grant,  the  thing  yielded. 

Concessionary,  k6n.ses-sli£in-iir-4  adj.   Given 

by  indulgence. 
Concessive,  kon-s6s-slv,  adj.    yielded  by  way  of 

concession. 

Concessively,  k6n-sesisiv-le,  adv. 

concession. 
Conch,  kSngk,  s.  408.     a  shell,  a  sea  shell 
Conchoid,    kuiig^koid,    s.    The  name  of  a  curve, 
the  property  ci  which  is  to  apinoach  perpetually  near- 
er to  a  line,  without  ever  being  able  to  touch  it. 
To  CONCIUATE,    kon-sU-jate,    v.   a.    91.  113. 
To  gain  over,  to  recor.cile. 

Conciliation,  kon-sil-e-a-shun,  $.   The  act  of 

gaining  or  reconciling. 

Conciliator,  kiu-sll-e-a-tur,  s.   One  that  makes 

I>eace  between  others. 

("ONCILIATOSV,   kon-slUe-a-tOr.e,  adj.    Kelating 
to  reconciliation. — Sec  Domestic/,: 
JtJ"  Mr.  Slieridan  places  the  accent  upon  the  a    in 

this  word,  but  all  our  other  orthoepists  place  it  more  jiro- 

perly  upon  tlie  second  syllable.  512. 

CONCINNITY,  ki)u-sin-n«^-te,  s.    Decency,  fitness. 

CONCINNOUS,  kon-sin^n&s,  adj.  Becoming,  plea- 
sant. 

Concise,  kin-slse/  adj.   Brief,  short. 

Concisely,  k&n-siseile,  adv.    Briefly,  shortly. 


By   way  of 


Concentration,  k6n-s^n-traishan,  5.  CoUe-j- 
tion  into  a  narrower  space  round  the  centre. 

To  Concentre,  kftn-s^a-tor.  v.  w.  416.  To  tend 
to  one  common  centra. 

To  Concentre,  k6n-s^nitfir,  v.  a.  To  direct  01 
contract  towar.Ls  one  centre. 


outcry. 

Conclave,  k&ngiklave,  s,  408.  Private  apart, 
ment;  the  room  in  which  the  cardinals  meet,  or  the 
assembly  of  the  cardinals;  a  close  assembly.-— Sec  Tc 
CoOect. 

To  CoNf.LUDE,  k&n-klide/  v.  a.  To  collect  by 
ratiocinitiou;  tc  decijio,  to  determine;  to  end,  to  fin- 
ish. 
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Fite  73,  fir  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— m6  93,  met  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  m6ve  164, 


a 


To  Conclude,  k&n-kh'ide,'  i>.  n.  To  perform  the 
last  act  of  ratiocination,  to  determine;  to  settle  opi- 
nion ;  finally  to  detcrmint-,  to  end. 

CoNCLUDKNCY,  k6n  klu-d^n-se,  x.  Consequence, 
regular  proof. 

Concludes' T,  kiSn-klii-dent,  ailj.    Decisive. 

COSCLUSIBLE,  k6n-klu-ze-bl,  adj.  439.  Dctt.-- 
minablc. 

Conclusion,  k&n-klWzh&n,  *.     Determination, 

final  decision  ;  collection  from  propositions  premised, 
consequence ;  the  close  ;  the  event  of  experiment ;  the 
end,  the  upsliot 

Conclusive,  k.^n-klWslv,  mlj.  158.  428.  De- 
cisive, giving  the  last  determination  ;  regularly  conse- 
quential. 

CONCLUSrVELY,  k5n-klf)isiv-l,i,  cidv.     Decisively. 

Conclusiveness,  k5n-kIi-sU'-nls,  s.    Power  of 

determining  the  opinion. 
To  CONCOAGULATE,   kSng-kA-Sgigfi-late,  v.  a. 

■lOS.     To  congeal  one  thing  with  another. 
CoNCOAGirLATiON,    k6ng-k6-;\g-g6-la-sh&n,  s. 

A  coagulation  by  vyhich  dillerent  bodies  are  joined  in 

one  mass. 
To  Concoct,    k5n-k6kt,'   v.  a.     To  digest  by  the 

stomach  ;  to  purify  by  heat. 
Concoction,  k6n-k6k-sli5n,  *.     Digestion  in  the 

stomach,  maturation  by  heat. 
CONCOLOUH,  kin-kCil-ltir,  rulj.    Of  one  colour 
Concomitance,  k5nk5m-e-tanse, 
CONCOMITANCY,  kSii-kiin-e-ti'in-B^ 

ence  together  with  another  thing. 
Concomitant,  kon-kom-e-tuHt,   adj.    Conjoined 

with,  concurrent  with. 

Concomitant,  kon-k6m-e-tAttt,  j.    Comjianion, 

person  or  thing  collaierally  connected. 

Concomitantly,  k6n-k6mie-ti\nt-l^,  adu.    In 

company  with  others. 
To  CONCOMITATE,    koti-kim-e-tate,    v.    n.     To 

be  connected  with  any  thing. 
CONCOKD,  king-kord,  s.  408.  Agreement  be- 
tueen  persons  and  things,  peace,  union,  harmony,  eon- 
cent  of  sounds ;  principal  grammatical  relation  of  one 
word  to  another. 
Concordance,  kin-kur^dlnse,  s.  496.  Agree- 
ment ;  a  book  which  shows  in  how  many  texts  of  scrip- 
ture any  word  occurs. 

Jl:^  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Ash,  Scott,  Nares,  Perry,  Bai- 
ley, Eiitick,  W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  and  Kenrick,  all 
concur  in  placing  the  .accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  this 
word  in  both  its  senses;  and  every  pica  of  distinction  is 
trifling  against  all  these  authorifies,  and  the  discordance 
of  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. — See  Bou-i. 
Concordant,  k6n-k5r-d;^nt,   udj.     Agreeable,  a- 

greeing.  ^ 

CoNCORDATE,   kin-kor^ate,  s.  91.     A  compact, 

a  convention. 
CONCORPORAL,  k6n-koripi-ril,  adj.   Of  the  same 

body. 
To  CoNCORPORATE,  k5n-kor-po-rate,   r.  n.  91. 

To  unite  in  one  mass  or  substance. 
CoNCORPORATlON,  k5n-kor-pA-ra-sh?in,  s.  Union 

in  one  iri.'iss. 
Concourse,  kAng-kArse,  s.  408.    The  confluence 
of  many  persons  or  things ;  the  point  of  junction  or  in- 
tersection of  two  bodies. 
CONCREMATION,  king-kru.ma-sh&n,  s.    The  act 

of  burning  together. 
CoNCREMENT,  kiiig-kr^-in^nt,  s.  408.    The  mass 
formed  by  concretion. 

Concrescence,  kftn-kr3sis5nse,  s.    The  act  or 

quality  of  growing  by  the  union  of  separate  particles. 
To  Concrete,  kim-krete,'  v.  n.    To  coalesce  into 

one  ni.a.ss. 
To  Concrete,  k&n-krete/  v.  a.    To  form  by  con. 

cretion. 
Concrete,  kftn-kri^tc,'  ndj.  408.    Formed  by  con. 
eretion ;  in  logick,  not  abstract,  applied  to  a  subject. 
See  Discrete. 
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Concrete,  kSng-kr^te,  j.  408.    A  mass  formed 

by  concretion. 
Concretely,   kJin-kr^teMi^,   arfy.      In   a  mannet 

including  the  subject  with  the  predicate. 
Concreteness,    kAn-krete-nds,   s.     Coagulation, 

collection  of  fluids  into  a  solid  mass. 
Concretion,   kin-kre-sh&ii,  s.     The  act  of  con. 

creting,  coalition;  the  mass  formed  by  a  coalition  ot 

separate  particles. 
Concretive,  kon-krd-tlv,  adj.    Coagulative. 
Concreture,  kon-kreitshfire,  «.  461.     A  mass 

formed  by  coagulation. 

Concubinage,  kcm-kfi-be-nage,  s.  91.    The  act 

of  living  with  a  woman  not  married. 

Concubine,   k6ng-kfi-blne,  «.   408.     A  woman 
kept  in  fornication,  a  whore. 
}{^  Anciently  this  word  signified  a  woman  who  was 

married,  but  who  had  no  legal  claim  to  any  part  of  the 

husband's  property. 

To  CONCUl£ATE,  kSn-kfiKkate,  v.  a.  To  tread 
or  trample  under  foot. 

CoNCULCATION,k5ng-k61-kaish&n,  s.  408.  Tram- 
pling with  the  feet 

Concupiscence,  kSn-kWp^-sJnse,  s.  510.  ir- 
regular desire,  libidinous  wish. 

Concupiscent,  kJin-ku-pd-s^nt,  adj.  Libidinous, 
lecherous. 

CONCUPISCENTIAL,  k5n-k6-pe-s^n-shj],  adj.  Re- 
lating  to  concupiscence. 

CONCUPISCIBLE,  k5n-kfi-p^-se-bl,  adj.  Impress, 
ing  desire. 

To  Concur,  k6n-kfir,'  i>.  n.  408.  To  meet  in  one 
point ;  to  agree,  to  join  in  one  action ;  to  be  united 
with,  to  be  conjoined  ;  to  contribute  to  one  common 
event. 

Concurrence,  kSn-kfir^r^nse,  7     . 

Concurrency,  k5n-kiirir5n-s^,  J  *   "'°"'  "'" 

sociation,  conjunction;  combination  of  many  agents 
or  circumstances;  assistance,  help;  jomt  right,  com- 
mon claim. 

Concurrent,  k&n-k&r-r§nt,  adj.  Acting  in  con. 
junction,  concomitant  in  .agency. 

Concurrent,  k6n-k&r-r^nt,  i.   That  which  con. 

curs.  " 

Concussion,  kJn-k&sh'&n,  s.    The  act  of  shaking, 

tremefaction. 
CoNCUSSIVE,  k6n-k&s-s!v,  adj.     Having  the  powef 

or  quality  of  shaking. 
To  Condemn,  kin-d^m,'  v.  a.    To  find  guilty,  to 

doom  to  punishment ;  to  censure,  to  blame. 
CONDEMNABLE,  kiSn-d^m-nl-bl,  adj.    Blameable, 

culpable. 
Condemnation,  k5n-d5m-na-sh&n,  «.    Tlie  sen- 

tenee  by  which  any  one  is  doomed  to  punishment. 

Condemnatory,  k&n-d^m-iiA-t&r-^,  adj.  512. 

Passing  a  sentence  of  condemnation.— See  Domeatid: 
CondemnER,  kin-d^m-n&r,  s.  411.     A  blamer, 

a  censurer. 
Condensable,  k6n-d^nisJ-bl,  adj.    That  which 

is  capable  of  condensation. 
To  Condensate,  k5n-d3nisate,  t;.  a.  91.    To 

make  thicker. 

To  Condensate,  k5n-d5nisatc,  v.  n.    To  grow 

thick. 
Condensate,  kin-d5n-sate,  a(^'  91.    Made  thick. 

comiircsscd  into  less  space. 

Condensation,  k5n-d3n-sa-sli5n,  .?.    The  act  of 

tliickcning  any  body;  opposite  to  rarefaction. 
To  Condense,    k6n-ddiisc,'   v.  a.    To  raake  any 

body  more  thick,  close,  and  weighty. 
To  Condense,  k6n-d^nse/  v,  n.    To  grow  close 

and  weighty. 
Condense,  k5n-d5nsc,'  adj.    Thick,  dense. 
Condenser,  kiSn-d^nisfir,  s.     A  vessel,  wherein 

to  crowd  the  air. 
CONDENSITY,  k6n-d6ll-sc-t^,  .?.    The  state  of  lieinj 

condensed. 
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To  Condescend,  k6n.de-s^nd,'  v.  n.  To  depart 
from  the  privileges  of  superiority ;  to  eonsent  to  do 
more  than  mere  justice  can  require;  to  stoop,  to  bend, 
to  yield. 

Condescendence,   k6n-di-s5n-d^nse,  s.     Vo. 

luntary  submission. 

Condescendingly,  kftn-d^-s^udiing-Ie,  adv. 
By  way  of  voluntary  humiliation,  by  way  of  kind  con- 
cession. 

Condescension,  k5n-d<5-s^n-sh&n,  s.  Volun. 
tary  liumiliation,  descent  from  superiority. — See  To 
Collect. 

CONDESCENSrVE,  k5n-d^S§n-slv,  adj.  Courteous  j 
affable. 

Condign,  kin-dine/  adj.  385.  Suitible,  deserved, 
merited. 

CONDIGNNESS,  k&n-dlne-nis,  S.  Suitableness,  a- 
grecabicness  to  deserts. 

CONDIGNLY,  kin-diiie^li,  adv.  Deservedly,  ac- 
cording to  merit. 

Condiment,  kftnidt^-m^nt,  s.    Seasoning,  sauce. 

CONDISCIPLE,  kin-dls-si-pl,  S.     A  school-fellow. 

To  CONDITE,  kJn-dlte/  v.  a.  To  pickle,  to  preserve 
by  salts. 

Condition,   k6n-dlsh-&n,  s.     Quality,  that  by 

which  any  thing  is  denominated  good  or  bad;  natural 
quality  of  the  mind,  temper,  tunipcranu'rit;  st3te,  cir- 
cumstances; rank;  stipulation,  terms  of  compact. 

CoNDITtONAL,  kan-dlshiun -il,  adj.  By  way  uf 
stipulation,  not  absolute. 

CONDITIONAUTY,  kC)n-dlsh-t5-o-niil-^t^,  t.  Li- 
mitation by  certain  terms. 

Conditionally,  kin-disii'-fin-Sl-ti,  adv.  With 
certain  limitations,  on  particular  tenns. 

CONDITIONAttY,  kin-dlsh-Cln-^r^,  adj.  Stipu- 
lated. 

CONDITIONATE,  k5n-dlshi5n-ate,  adj.  Establish- 
ed on  certain  terras. 

Conditioned,  k6n-dish-&nd,  adj.  Having  qua- 
lities or  properties  good  or  bad. 

To  Condole,  k6ii-dob,'  v.  n.  To  lament  with 
those  that  are  in  misfortune. 

To  Condole,  k6ii-d61e,'  v.  a.  To  bewail  with  an- 
other. 

CONDOLEMENT,  k6n-dAleim^nt,  i.     Grief,  sorrow. 

Condolence,  k6n-d6-lSnse,  *.  Grief  for  the  sor- 
rows of  another. 

CONDOLER,  k5n-dW&r,  s.  One  that  laments  with 
another  u]X)n  his  misfortunes. 

Condonation,  k5n-d6-na-3han,  s.  A  jardoning, 
a  forgiving. 

To  Conduce,  kin-dise/  v.  w.  To  promote  an  end, 
to  contribute  to. 

CONDUCmLE,  k&u-dil-s^-bl,  adj.  Having  the  jjowcr 
of  conducing. 

CONDUCIBLENESS,  kin-d6-si-bl-n5s,  S.  The  qua- 
lity of  contributmg  to  any  end. 

Conducive,  kftn-dui-slv,  adj.    That   which   may 

contribute  to  any  end. 

CONDUCrVTENESS,  k6n-diisiv..n§S,  s.  The  quality 
of  conducing. 

Conduct,  kin^dakt,  s.  492.  Management,  econ,.- 
my  ;  the  act  of  leading  troops ;  convoy  ;  a  warrant  hy 
which  a  convoy  is  appointed ;  exact  behaviour,  regular 
life. 

To  Conduct,  k&n-dakt,'  v.  a.  To  lead,  to  direct,  to 
accompany  in  order  to  show  the  way  ;  to  attend  in  civili- 
ty; to  manage,  as,  to  conduct  an  affair;  to  head  an  army. 

CONDUCTITIOUS,  k6n-d6k.tish-&s,  adj.    Hired. 

Conductor,  kiii-dikUir,  j,  4 1 8.  a  leader,  one 
who  shows  another  the  way  by  accomjianying  him ;  a 
chief,  a  genera  ;  a  manager,  a  director  ;  an  instrument 
to  direct  the  knife  in  cutting  for  tlie  stone. 

Conductress,  kin-duk-tr^s,  s.    a  woman  that 

directs. 
Conduit,  kunidlt,  s.  16.5.  S41.    a  canal  of  pipes  i 

for  tne  conveyance  of  waters;  the  pipe  or  eocK  at  which  j 

water  is  drawn. 


CONDUPLiCATiON,    k6ii-d6-p!e-kaish&n,    s.     A 

doubling,  a  duplicate. 
Cone,  k6ne,  s.     A  solid  body,  of  which  the  base  ia 

a  circle,  and  which  ends  in  a  point. 
To   Confabulate,  k5ii-fab-di-late,    v,  n.     To 

talk  easily  together,  to  cliat. 

Confabulation,   kin-fib-i-la-slmn,  s.     Easy 

conversati.^n. 

Confab ulatory,  k6n.fib-u-!A-tar-ii,  adj.  512. 
Belonging  to  Lilk-— See  Domes/ick: 

Confarreation,  k5n-fir  re-a-sh&n,  5.  The  so- 
lemnization of  marriage  by  eating  bread  together. 

To  Confect,  k&ll-fekt,'  v.  a.  To  make  up  into 
sweetmeats. 

Confect,  kin^fekt,  s.  492.     a  sweetmeat 

Confection,  k5n-fek-shtiii,  s.    a  preparation  of 

fruit  with  sugar,  sweetmeat ;  a  composition,  a  mixture. 
Confectionary,    k6ii-f^k-sh5n-i-re,    «.     The 

place  where  sweetmeats  are  made  or  sold. 
CoNFECTlO-NER,  k6n-feki.sh&n-Qr,  s.    One  whosa 

trade  is  to  make  sweetmeats. 
Confederacy,  k6n.f(id-6r-i-se,  s.  League,  union. 

engagement. 

To  Confederate,  kijii-fWi^r-ate,  ti.  a.  91.    Tio 

join  in  a  league,  to  unite,  to  ally. 
7o    Confederate,    k6n-f'^d-6r-ate,    v.   m.    To 

league,  to  unite  in  aleatjue. 
Confederate,  k6n-f^d-er-ate,  adj.  91.    United 

in  a  league. 
Confederate,  k5n-f^d-ur-ati>,  s.    One  who  et»- 

gages  to  support  another,  an  allv. 
Confederation,    kt^n-f^d-6r-a-sh&n,   «.     Alik- 

ancc;  league;  union  for  mutual  assistance. 
To  Confer,  kon-fi-r,'  v.  n.     To  discourse  with  an- 
other upon  a  stated  subject,  to  conduce  to. 
Tu  Confer,  kin-fOr,'  v.  a.    To  compare  ;  to  give, 

to  bestow. 
Conference,  konif^r-^nso,  s.  533.    Formal  dis- 
course, oral  discussion  of  any  question  ;  an  appointed 
meeting  for  discussing  some  point ;  comparison.     In 
this  last  sense  little  useil. 
CONFERRER,  koti-f^r-ir,  s.    He  that  confers  ;  ht 

that  bestows. 
To    Confess,    kSn-fes,'  v.    a.    To  acknowledge  a 
crime;  to  disclose  the  state  of  the  conscience  to   the 
priest  ;  to  hear  the  confession  of  a  penitent,  as  a  priest  • 
to  own,  to  avow;   to  gram.  ' 

To   Confess,   kSn-fes,'  v.  n.    To  make  confession. 

as,  he  is  gone  to  the  priest  to  confess. 
CONFF.SSEDLY,  kJin-fes^sM-lti,  adv.  364.     Avow- 
edly, indisputably. 
Confession,  kiii-f&h'&n,  s.     The  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  crime;    the  act  of  disburdening  the  con- 
science to  a  priest ;  a  formulary  in  which  theartielesof 
faith  are  comprised. 
Confessional,  k6n-feshi&n-Sl,  j.    The  seat  in 

which  the  confessor  sits. 
CONFESSIONARY,   kio-fSsh-fin-l-r^,  $.    The  seat 

where  the  priest  sits  to  hear  eo»fessions. 
Confessor,  kon-f^s-sur,  s.    One  who  makes  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  in  the  face  of  danger  ;  he  that  hears 
confessions,  and  prescribes  penance ;  he  who  confesses 
his  crimes. 

S5"  Dr.  Kenrick  says,  this  word  is  sometimes,  but  im- 
properly, accented  on  the  first  syllable;  but  it  may  be 
observed,  that  this  impropriety  is  become  so  universal, 
that  not  one  who  has  the  least  pretension  to  politeness 
dares  to  pronounce  it  otherwise.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  we  are  so  fond  of  Latin  originals  as  entirely 
to  neglect  our  own  ;  for  this  word  can  now  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable,  only  when  it  means  one  who 
confesses  liis  crimes  ;  a  sense  in  which  it  is  scarcely  ever 
used.  Mr.  Sheridan  ami  Entick  have  the  accent  on  ttie 
first  syllable  of  this  word  ;  Mr.  Scott  on  the  first  and  se- 
cond ;  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  ferry,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston, 
Ash,  Bailey,  and  Smith,  on  the  second  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  weight  of  authority,  the  best  usage  is  certainly  on 
the  other  side. 

CoNFEST,   kon-fesl,'  adj.    Open,   known,   not  con- 
cealea. 
Ij^  Dr.  Kcnnck  tells  us,  that  this  is  a  poetical  word 
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CONFIIUIATOUY,    kj)ii-f(5nnii.tfir.^,    adj.    512. 

Giving  additional  testimony. — See  Doniestich. 
CONFIUMEDNESS,  kftii-ferm-Od-nes,  s.    Confirra. 

eii  state. 

I  be  added  to  tliose  taken  no- 


for  Confessed:  and,  indeed,  we  frequently  find  it  so  writ- 
ten bv  Pope  and  others : 

'*  This  clue  thus  found  unravels  all  the  rest ; 

"  The  prosj>ect  clears,  and  Clodio  stands  confest." 
But  that  tills  is  a  mere  eompliance  with  the  prejudices  of 

the  eye,  and  that  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  de-       jj^  This  word  ought  to 
partiii"  from  the  common  spcllfng,  see  Principles  of  Eng-  ]  tice  of.— I'rin.  No.  5ii3. 


lish  Pronunciation,  No.  560. 

CONFESTLY,  k6n-f^st-l^,  adv.  3G4,     Indisputably,  I 

properly  Confessedly.  \ 

Confidant,  k6n-fe-dant,'  s.     a  person  trusted ; 

with  private  affairs.  | 

Jf^  This  word,  very  unlii^c  most  others  from  the  same  : 
source,  has  been  made  to  alter  its  French  orthoj'raphy,  iu 
order  to  approach  a  little  nearer  to  the  Englisn  pronun- 
ciation of  it.  Some  aiTccted  .■speakers  on  the  stage  pro- 
nounce the  first  syllable  like  cone,  as  it  is  marked  in  the 


CoNrniMER,  kin-f§rm-5.r,   s.    One  that  confirms, 
an  attester,  an  establisher. 

Confiscable,  k6n-f  Is-ka-bl,  adj.    Ljabie  to  for. 

feiture. 

2'o  Confiscate,  k6n-fisikate,  v.  a.    To  transfer 

private  property  to  the  public,  by  way  of  penalty. 
CONITSCATE,    k6n-t  is-kate,  adj.     Transferred  to 
the  public  as  forfeit. 

J{^  Dr.  Kenritk  blames  Dr.  Johnson  for  accenting 
first  edition  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  Dictionary  ;  and  tliis  is  per- 1  this  word  on  the  second  syllabic,  when  the  example  he 


fectly  of  a  piece  with  the  affectation  which  has  altered  the 
spelling  of  the  last.  By  Dryden  and  South,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  we  find  this  word  spelled  like  the  adjective 
ccmfident ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  its  French 

pronunciation  is  but  of  late  date;  but  so  universal  is  its  , .  

use  at  present,  that  a  greater  mark  of  rusticity  cannot  be  j  looked  upon  as  a  poetical  license, 
given  than  to  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllabla,  and  to    CONFISCATION,    kun-f Is-ki^slifm, 
pronounce  the  last  dent  instead  of  datit, 
To  Confide,  kin-fide,'  v.  n.    To  trust  in 


brings  from  Shakespeare  acct^ts  it  on  the  first ;  but  it 
may  be  observed,  tJiat  as  the  verb  ought  to  lia\e  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable,  the  adjective,  which  is  dcriv- 
ed  from  it,  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable 
likewise;  and  the  example  from  Shakespeare  must  be 


Confidence,  k5n-f<^d^nse,  s.  Firm  belief  of  an- 
other; trust  in  his  own  abihties  or  fortune;  v  tious 
boldness,  opposed  to  modesty  ;  honest  boldne-s,  firm- 
ness of  integrity  ;  trust  in  the  goodness  of  another. 

Confident,  kSn-f^-d^nt,  adj.  Assured  beyond 
doubt;  positive,  dogmatical ;  secure  of  suc-ccss;  with- I 
out  suspicion,  trusting  without  limits ;  bold  to  a  vice, 
impudent. 

Confident,  k6n-fe- dent,  s.  one  trusted  with  se- 
crets.— See  Confidant. 

Confidential,  k5n-fi-ddnishll,  adj  Worthy  > 
of  confidence. 

CoNnDENTlALLY,  k6n-f^d^n-shil-l^,  adb  In  a 
confidential  manner. 

Confidently,  k6nifi-d6iit-l^,  adv.  Withou  : 
doubt,  without  fear ;  with  firm  trust;  positively,  dog- 
matically. 

CoNFIDENTNEsa,  kon-fti-dent-nes,  s.   Assurance.  | 

Configuration,   k6n-fig-ii-ra-sii&n,    s.     The 

form  of  the  various  parts,  adapted  to  each  other ;  the 
face  of  the  horoscope. 

To  Configure,    k5n-f  !g-Jire,  t;.  a.    To  disix)ae 

into  any  form. 
Confine,    kiniflne,    s.     140.    492.      Common, 
boundary,  bonier,  ed£;L-. 

g^  Dr.  Johnson  tcils  us,  that  the  substantive  confine 
was  formerly  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable. The  examples,  however,  which  he  gives  from 
the  poets,  prove  only  that  it  was  accented  both  ways. 
But,  indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  case; 
for  instances  are  numerous  of  the  propensity  of  latter 
pronunciation  to  place  the  accent  higher  than  formerly; 
and  when  by  this  accentuation  a  noun  is  distingu  bed 
from  a  verb,  it  is  supjiosed  to  have  its  use. — Sec  Bowl 
To  Confine,  k5n-f  Ine,  i>.  n.     To  border  upon, 

to  touch  on  different  territories. 
To  Confine,  k&u-fme,'  v.  a.    To  limit;  to  Impri- 
son ;  to  restrain,  to  tie  up  to. 
CONFINELESS,  koii-f  luc-lds,  adj.    Eoundlcss,  un- 
limited. 
Confinement,  kin-flncimd-nt,  s.    Imprisonment, 

restraint  of  liberty. 
Co.VFINER,   kon-f  I-n5r,  s.     A  borderer,    one  that 
lives  upon  confines;  one  that  touches  upon  two  dlSer- 
cnt  regions. 
CONITNITY,  k6n-flni^-td,  s.    Nearness. 
2'o  Co.NFiRM,  kin-ferm,'  v.  a.   108.    To  put  part 
doubt  by  new  evidence;   to  settle,   to  establish;   tn 
strengthen  by  new  solemnities  or  tics;  to  ad n; it  to  the 
full  privileges  of  a  Christian,  by  imposition  of  hands. 
Confirm.vble,  k5n-f^rim;\-bl,  adj.    Tliat  which 

is  capable  of  incontcsUible  evidence. 
Confirmation,  kin-f^r-ma-sh6n,  .?.   The  act  of 
establishing  any  thing  or  person,  evidence,  addition- 
al proof;  an  ceclesiastioal  rite. 
CoNFLK.MATOR,    k6n-f^r-maitfir,  *.     An  attester, 
lie  that  puts  a  matter  past  doubt. 
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The  act  of 

transferring  the  forfeited  goods  of  criminals  to  public 

use. 
CoNFTTKNT,  kinif^t^iit,  i.    One  corifessing. 
CONFITCrBE,    k5n-f^tsbire,  s.   461.     ^  sweet- 

meat,  a  confc-ction.  ^ 
To  Confix,  k6n-f Iks,'  v.  a.    To  fix  down. 
CONFI.AGRANT,   kon-fiu-grint,    adj.     Involved  in 

a  general  fire. 
Conflagration,  kin-fli-graishin,  s.   A  gcneraj 

fire;  it  is  tiken  for  the  fire  wliich  shall  consume  this 
world  at  the  consummation. 

Conflation,  k&n-fla-shfin,  s.  The  act  of  blow- 
ing many  instruments  together;  a  casting  or  melting  of 
metal. 

CONTLEXURE,  kin-flekisliure,  s.  452.    A  bending. 

To  Conflict,   kon-fllkt/  v.  n.     I'o  contest,  tc 

struggle. 
Conflict,  k5n-fllkt,  i.492.  A  violent  collision,  or  op- 
position, a  combat,  strife,  contention;  struggle,  agony. 

Confluence,  kin-Hu-^nse,  ,v.    The  junction  01 

union  of  several  streams ;  the  act  of  crowding  to  a 

place;  a  concourse  ;  a  multitude. 
Confluent,  k6n-fl(i-ent,   adj.     Running  one  into 

another,  meeting. 
Conflux,    k6ii-fluks,    s.      The   umon    of  several 

currents;  crowd,  multitude  collected. 
Conform,    k5n-form,'   adj.      Assuming  the  same 

form,  resembling. 
To  Conform,  kin-form'  v.  a.    To  reduce  to  the 

like  appear.iiice  with  something  else. 
'To  Conform,  kin-forn;,'  v.  n.    To  comply  with. 
CONFOU.MARLE,  kiii-foi -ui'i-bl,   acfj.    Having  the 

same  form,  similar;  agreeable,  suitable;   compliant, 

obsequious. 

Conformably,  kin-forimi-bl^,  adv.    AVith  con- 

foniiity,  suitably. 

Conformation,  kin-for-ina-sb5n.  t.    The  form 
of  things  ;i.s  lelating  to  each  other;  the  act  of  produo' 
;      ing  suilabk  ness,  or  conformity. 
i  Conformist,  kin-for-mlst,  *.    One  that  complies 
!      with  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Conformity',    kin-fir-m^t^,   *.     Similitude,   re- 
semblance ;  consistency. 

2\>    Confound,    kin-found,'  v.   a.     To  mingle 
things;  to  perplex;  to  tlirow  into  consternation;  to  as 
tonish,  to  siupily  ;  to  destroy. 
I  Confounded,  Lui^-foiin-d^d, pari.  adj.   Hateful, 
detestable. 

Confoundedly,  k5n-foun-d5d-W,  adv.    Hate- 
fully, sh.amefully. 
CONFOUNDER,  kon-fuuny&T,  s.  He  who  di«turb«, 

peqilexes,  or  destroys. 

Confraternity,  kon-fii-t^i-nd-tii,  s.   A  bod? 

of  men  united  for  some  religious  puriiose. 
ConfricatiON,   kiu-fie-ka-shu!j,  s.    The  *ct  of 
rubb.ng  .igainst  any  thing. 
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To  Confront,  k6n-fr5nt,'  v.  a.  To  stand  against 
r.nother  in  full  view ;  to  stand  face  to  faoe,  in  opposi- 
tion to  another;  to  oppose  one  evidence  to  another  in 
open  court ;  to  compare  one  tiling  with  another. 
rt^  In  colloquial  pronunciation  this  word  has  its  last 
syflable  sounded  like  the  last  of  ajfront,  but  the  second 
syllable  of  confrontaiion  ought  never  to  be  so  pronounc- 

CONFRONTATION,  k5n-frAii-ta-shan,  s.  The  act 
of  bringing  two  evidences  face  to  face. 

To  Confuse,  k&n-fiee,'  v.  a.  To  disorder,  to  dis- 
perse irregularly ;  to  perplex,  to  obscure ;  to  hurry  the 
mind. 

Confusedly,  k5n-fi-zld-lt5,  adv.  364.     In  a 

mixed  mass,   without  separation ;    Indistinctly,    one 

mingled  with  another;  not  clearly,  not  plainly ;  tuinul- 

tuously,  liastily. 
CoNFUSEDNESS,  k5n -fuiz^d-ties,  s.  565.    Want 

of  distinctness,  want  of  clearness. 
Confusion,    k&n-ffi-zh&n,   «.     irregular  mixture, 

tumultuous  medley ;  tumult;  indistinct  combination  ; 

overthrow,  destruction;   astonishment,  distraction  of 

mind. 
CONFUTABUE,   k5n-f ii^tA- bl,   adj.      Possible  to  be 

disproved. 

Confutation,  k5n-fdi.tA-sh&n,   s.    The  act  of 

confuting,  disproof. 
To  Confute,  k6n-filte,'  v.  a.    To  convict  of  error, 

to  disprove. 
Conge,  or  Congee,  kin-j^^'  s.    Act  of  rererpnco. 

bow,  courtesy  ;  leave,  farewell. 
To  Congee,  kAn-j^^'  v.  a.    To  take  leave. 
Conge-d'elire,  kAn-j^-d^lWr,'  s.    The  king's 

permission. royal  to  a  dean  and  chapter,      time  of  va- 
cancy, to  choose  a  bishop. 
To  Congeal,  kin.j^el,'  v.  a.    To  turn,  by  frost. 

from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state;  to  bind  or  fix,  as  by 

cold. 
To  Congeal,  kin-je^l/  v.  n.    To  concrete  by  cold. 
Congealable,  kin-j^^li^-bl,  adj.    Susceptible  of 

congelation. 
CongeaLMENT,  kin-j^i^l-ni^nt,  *.    The  clot  form- 

ed  by  congelation. 
Congelation,  kSn-j^-laishCin,  s.    state  of  being 

congealed,  or  made  soUd. 
Congener,  k5n-j<i-nir,  s.  98.     Of  the  same  kind 

or  nature. 
Congenerous,  k5n-j5n'er-r(is,  a({j.   Of  the  same 

kind. 
CONGENEROUSNESS,  kJn-j^ni^r-r&s-n^s,  s.    The 

quality  of  being  from  the  same  original. 
CONGENLVL,  kin-j^-nd-il,  adj.     Partaking  of  the 

same  genius,  cognate. 
CONGEKIALITY,  k6n-jd-nd-illi^-te,       } 
CONGENIALNESS,  k&n-j^n^-al-n5s,     \  ''       ^^' 

nation  of  mind. 
CONGENITE,  kon-j^niiilt,  adj.  140.  154.    Of  the 

same  birth,  connate. 
Congee,  kingigur,  «.  409.    The  sea-eel. 
Congeries,  'khn-j^-r^-iz,  s.    a  mast  of  small  bo- 
dies heaped  up  together. 
To  Congest,  k6n-j^st,'  v.  a.    To  heap  up. 
CongESTIBLE,   k6ii-j6st-ti-bl,   m^'.     niat  may  be 

heaped  up. 
Congestion,  k5n-j5stiy6n,  «.  464.    A  collection 

of  matter  as  In  abscesses. 
CONGIARY,    kinij^-i-re,    s.    A  gift  distributed  to 

the  Roman  people  or  soldiery. 
To  Conglaciate,  kon-giaish^ate,  v.  n.  461. 

To  turn  to  ice. 
Conglaciation,  kSng-gla-sh^-aishCin,  s.  408. 

Act  of  changing  into  ice. 
To  Conglobate,  koii-gl6ibate,  v.  a.   To  gather 

into  a  hard  firm  ball. 
Conglobate,  k6n-gl6'bate,  a^.   91.    Moulded 

into  a  firm  ball. 
Conglobately,    k5n-gl6ibate-l^,    adv.     In    a 

spherical  form 


^  Conglobation,   k5ng-giA-baish&n,  s.  408.     .A 
i      round  body. 

I  To  Conglobe,   k5n-gl6be/  v.  a.    To  gather  intc 
!      a  round  mass. 

To  CoN'GLOEE,  k6n-gl6be,'  v.  n.    To  coalesce  into 
I      a  roimd  mass. 

I  To  Conglomerate,  k6n-g]5mi^r-ate,  v.  a.  To 
gather  into  a  ball,  liUe  a  ball  of  thread. 

Conglomerate,  k6n-gl5m^r-ate,  adj.  91.    Ga- 
thered  into  a  round  ball,  so  as  that  the  fibres  aie  dis- 
I      tinct;  collected,  twisted  together. 

,  Conglomeration,     k6n-gl<jin-er-aishfin,     s. 

Collection  of  matter  into  a  loose  ball;   intertexture, 
]      mixture. 

I  To  Conglutinate,  k&n-gl6it^-nate,  v.  a.    To 
I      cement,  to  re-unite. 

To  Conglutinate,  k6n-glu-t^nate,  v.  n.    To 

i      coalesce. 

Conglutination,  k5n-glfi-t^-naishun,  s.    The 

1      act  of  uniting  wounded  bodies. 

Conglutinative,  k6n-gl(iit^n4-tlv,  ac^.  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  uniting  wounds. 

CONGLUTINATOR,  kin-glWl^-na-tir,  «.  520. 166. 
That  which  has  the  power  of  uniting  wounds. 

Congratulant,  k6n-gritshldi-li\nt,  adj.  461. 
Rejoicing  in  participation. 

To  Congratulate,   kun-gritsh-i-late,  v,  a. 

■Ifil.     3"o  coinpllmciit  u)x>n  any  happy  event. 

To  Congratulate,    kon-gritshi£i-late,  v,  n. 

461.  To  rejoice  in  participation. 

Congratulation,     kaii-gritsh-6-laish&n,    s. 

462.  The  act  of  professing  joy  for  the  happiness  ot 
success  of  another;  the  form  in  which  joy  is  professed. 

Congratulatory,  kSn-gritshii-la-tOr-^,  ac{j. 

51'.'.     Expressing  joy  for  the  good  of  another. 
To  CoNGRETE,   k6n-gr^et,'  v.  n.     To  salute  reci- 
procally. 

To  Congregate,  kSngigrii-gate,  v-  a.  408.  Te 

collect,  to  assemble,  to  bring  into  one  place. 

To  Congregate,  k6ngigrd-g;\te,  i;.  n.  To  as- 
semble, to  meet. 

Congregate,  king-grd-gate,  adj.  9 1 .  CoUectcd, 

compact. 
Congregation,  k6ng-gr4-ga-sh&n,  s.  408.    A 
collection,  a  mass  of  various  matters  brougli t  together 
an  assembly  met  to  wor:->hip  God  in  ijublick. 

Congregational,  kung-gr^-g;iisli6n-n&l,  adj 

88.     Publick,  pertaining  to  a  congregation. 

Congress,  kung-gnis,  s.  408.  a  meeting,  a 
shock,  a  conflict ;  an  appointed  meeting  for  settlement 
of  atlairs  between  different  nations. 

CONGRESSIVE,  k5n-gr^sislv,  adj.  Meeting,  en- 
countering. 

Congruence,  k5ng-gri-^nse,  s.  408.  Agreo- 
ment,  suitableness  of  one  thing  to  another. 

Congruent,  kingigri-^nt,  adj.  Agreeing,  cor- 
respondent. 

CongruitY,  k&n-grfi'd-t^,  s.  408.  Suitableness, 
agreeableness ;  fitness;  consistency. 

CongruMENT,  king-gri-indnt,  s.  Fitness,  adap- 
tation. 

Congruous,   k6ngigrfi-&s,   adj.     Agreeable  to, 

consistent  with  ;  suitable  to. 

Congruously,  kting-gri.&s-le,  adv.    Suitably, 

pertinently. 

Conical,  k6nie-kil,    1     ,.     ^^„ 

CONICK,  kin^k,  l^dj.    509.      Having   th. 

form  of  a  cone. 

Jf5"  The  0  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  pronounced 
short,  though  it  is  long  in  its  primitive  cone,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  call  cone  its  primitive,  and  not  the  Latin  Cc- 
nus  and  Greek  Kimt ;  in  both  which  the  o  is  long;  bul 
Cov.lcus,  or  KoKx6{,  whence  the  learned  oblige  us  to  do- 
rive  our  C07iic,  or  Conical,  have  the  o  as  short  as  in  the 
English  words,  and  serve  to  corroborate  the  opinion  ol 
Bishop  Hare  with  respect  to  the  shortening  power  of  the 
Latin  antepenultimate  accent,  537- 
CONICALLY,    kon^-kil-e,    adv.      In    form    of  a 

cone. 
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CoNICALNESS,    k5n-^-kll-ll^3,    *.      The    state   or 

quality  of  being  coinc;il. 

CoNiCK  Sections,  k6n-lk-sek.-sliiinz,  | 

CoNiCKS,  kiniiks,  I 

part  of  geometry  which  coii<;iilcrs  the  cone,  and  the 
curves  arising  from  its  sections. 

To  CONJECT,  kAn-j^kt,'  v.  u.  To  guess,  to  con- 
jecture.    Not  used. 

CONJECTOR,  k6n-j6k-t&r,  s.  166.  A  gucsscr,  a 
conjeeturcr. 

CONJECTURABI.E,  k6ll-J6k-tsln'l-ril-bl,  a(//.  461. 
Possible  to  be  guessed. 

Conjectural,  kin-j^k-tshu-ril,  adj.    Depend- 
ing on  conjecture. 
CoNJECTURAl.rrY,  k5n-j5k-tsh£i-riUd-t^,  s.  That 

which  depends  upon  guess. 

CONJECTURALLY,  kAll-j^k-tshi-rAl-i,  adi:.  By 
guess,  by  conjecture. 

Conjecture,  k6n-j§k-t.sh6re,  t.  461.  Guess, 
inij)erfect  knowledge. 

To  Conjecture,  kin-j^kitshure,  v.  a.  To  guess, 
to  judge  by  guess. 

CONJECTURER,  kJ>ii-j§k-tsh&r-ir,  s.    A.  guoser. 

Coniferous,  ki-nlf^i^-r&s,  adj.  Such  trees  are 
coniferous  as  bear  a  fruit,  of  a  woody  substance,  and  a 
figure  approaching  to  tliat  of  a  cone.  Of  this  kind  are, 
fir,  iiinc. 

To  Conjoin,  k6n-jiln,'  v.  a.  To  unite,  to  con- 
solidate into  one;  to  unite  in  marri;:ge;  to  associate, 
to  connect. 

To  Conjoin,  kon-joiti,'  ii.  n.    To  league,  to  unite. 

Conjoint,  k5n-joint'  adj.     United,  connectc<i. 

Conjointly,  kun-jolnt^le,  adv.  In  umou,  together. 

Conjugal,  kAn-ji-gil,  adj.  Matrimonial,  belong- 
ing to  marriage. 

Conjugally,  k&n-j6-gJl-e,  adv.    Matrimonially, 

CDUtiubially. 

To  Conjugate,  kin-ji-gate,  v.  a.   91.    To  join, 

to  join  in  marriage,  to  unite;  to  inflect  verbs. 

Conjugation,  k6n-jf>-gi-sh&ii,  «.    The  act  of 

uniting  or  compiling  thmgs  together;  the  form  of  in- 
flecting verbs;  union,  assemblage. 

Conjunct,  kin-j&nkt,'  adj.  Conjoined,  concurrent, 
united. 

Conjunction,  k&n-j&nkkh&n,  j.  Union,  associa- 
tion, league;  the  congress  of  two  planets  m  the  same 
degree  of  the  zodiacfi  ;  one  of  the  parts  of  si>eech, 
whose  use  is  to  join  words  or  sentences  together. 

Conjunctive,  k6ii-jCink-tiv,  adj.  Closely  united  ; 
in  grammar,  the  mood  of  a  verl). 

Conjunctively,  k6n-ji'ink-tiv-li^,(7</!'.    In  union. 

Conjunctiveness,   kAn-jfink-tiv-niis,   t.      The 

quality  of  joining  or  uniting. 

Conjunctly,  k&n-jfinkt-lti,  adv.  Jointly,  to- 
gether. 

Conjuncture,  kAn-junk-ishire,  s.    Combination 

of  m.iny  circumst-inces ;  occasion,  critical  time. 

Conjuration,  k6nj6-raish&n,  s.   The  form  i.r 

act  of  sunmioning  another  m  some  sacred  name ;  an 
inaintatlon,  an  enchantment ;  a  plot,  a  conspiracy. 
2o   Conjure,   k5n-jfere,'  v.  a.    To  suramon  in  a 

s.icrednamc;   to  conspire. 
To    Conjure,    k&n-jur,   r.   n.   49.7.    To  practise 

charms  or  cnehantments. 
CONJURFJI,  kftn-jftr-fir,  i.  165.     An  impostor  who 

pretends  to  secret  arts,  a  cunning  man  ;  a  man  of 

shrewd  conjecture. 
ConjureMENT,  k6n-jirc-in5iit,    «.      Serioui    in- 

junrtiiiii. 
Con.naSCENCE,  kAn-nis-sdnse,  s.    Common  birth, 

community  of  birth. 
Connate,  khn-uktc'  adj.  91.     Born  with  another. 
Connatural,  kAn-tiritsli-6-r;\l,  at/;.  461.     Suit- 
able to  nature;  connected  by  uature  ;  participation  of 

the  same  nature. 
Connaturahty,  kin-nAtsh-i-rlW-t^,  s.  46^. 

tarUclpation  of  the  same  nature. 
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Con. NATURALLY,   kAti-tiitshifc-ril-^,   adv.     By 

the  act  of  nature,  originally. 

CONNATURALNESS,  kAn-nStsh-^-ril-nds,  *.  Par- 
ticipation of  the  same  nature,  natural  union. 

To  Connect,  kAn-ndkt,'  v.  a.  To  join,  to  link  ; 
to  unite,  as  a  cement;  to  join  ina  justseriesof  thouglit, 
as,  the  author  connects  his  reasons  well. 

To  Connect,  kAn-ndkt,'  v.  n.  To  cohere,  to  have 
just  relati(m  to  things  precedent  and  subsequent. 

Connectively,  k6n-n^kitiv-l«i,  adv.  In  con. 
junction,  in  union. 

To  Co.NNEX,  kAn  -nSks,'  t>.  a.  To  join  or  link  to- 
gether. 

Connexion,  kAn-n^k-shun,  *.    Union,  junction 
just  reLition  to  something  precedent  or  subsequent. 

CoNNEXIVE,  kAn-ndks-lv,  adj.  Having  the  force 
of  connexion. 

Connivance,  kAn-nl-vinse,  $.  Voluntary  blind- 
ness, pretended  ignorance,  forbearance. 

To  CONNIV.H,  kAn-nlve,'  t>.  u.  To  wink  j  to  pre- 
tend blindness  or  ignorance. 

Co.mnoissEUR,  ko.nSs-sare,'  i.  A  Judge,  a  critn.k. 
Jt^  This  word  is  perfectly  French,  and,  though  in  vi'17 

general  use,  is  not  naturalized.     The  pronunciation  of  it 

given  litre  is  but  a  very  awkward  one,  but,  perhaps,  ;us 

good  a  one  as  we  have  letters  in  our  language  to  express 

It  J  for  the  French  eu  is  not  to  be  found  among  any  of  oui 

Knglish  vowel  or  dipthongal  sounds. 

To  Connotate,  kun-uA-tate,  v.  a.    To  designate 

something  besides  itself. 

Connotation,  kAn-nA-taishfin,  t.     Implication 

of  something  besides  itself. 
To  Connote,  kAn-nAte,'  v.  a.    To  imply,  to  be- 
token, to  include. 
Co.VNUBIaL,  kAn-nWbi-ll,  a<^".    Matrimonial,  nup 

tial,  conjugal. 
CONOIU,  kA^liAld,  s.     A  figure  partaking  of  a  cone, 
CoNOIDICAL,  kA-nAt-d^-kAl,  a((j.     Approaching  ic 

aconick  form. 
To    Conquassate,    kAn-kwis^sAte,    v.    a.     Tr 

shake,  to  agitate. 
Conquassation,   kAng-kwis-sA-sh&n,   t.  408. 

Agitation,  concussion. 
To   Conquer,  kAngkiir,  or  kAng'kwfir,   t>.   a. 

415.     To  gam  by  conquest,  towm;  to  overcome,  to 

subdue;  to  surmount. 

JO"  Mf-  Sheridan,  Mr.  ICIphlnston,  Mr.  Nares, and  W. 
Johnston,  have  adopted  the  first  pronunciation  of  this 
word  ;  but  as  it  is  a  wantcm  departure  from  our  own  ana- 
logy to  that  0/  the  French,  and  is  a  much  harsher  sound 
than  the  second,  it  were  to  be  wished  it  could  be  reclaim- 
ed ;  but  as  it  is  in  full  possession  of  the  stage,  there  is  but 
little  hope  of  a  change. 
To  Conquer,  kAngk-Jir,  «.  n.    To  get  the  victory, 

to  overcome. 
ConQUEHAKLE,   kAngk-ir-i-bl,  adj.     Possible   to 

be  overcome. 

Conqueror,  kAngkiir-ir,  *.  415.    A  man  that 

has  obtained  a  victoiy,  a  victor;  one  that  subdues  and 
ruins  countries. 
Conquest,  kAng-kw^st,  t.  408.  415.    Tiie  act  of 

conqueniig,  subjection  ;  acquisition  by  victory,  thing 
gaineil;  victory,  success  in  arms. 

Consanguineous,  kAn-sing-gwln'n5-5s,    ac^. 

Ne;u  of  kin,  related  by  birth,  not  affined  by  ni.uriage. 
CONaANGUINITY,    kAn-siIlg-gv^in^-t^,  *.     Kcla- 

tion  by  blood. 
CONSARCI.VATION,   kAfi-sir-sti-na-sli&n,   i.    The 

act  of  patching  togctlicr. 
Conscience,  kAn-sh^nsp,  s.  357.  The  know- 
ledge or  faculty  by  which  we  Judge  of  the  goodness  01 
wickeilness  of  ourselves;  Justice,  the  estimate  of  eoii- 
scienec  )  real  leutinieut,  private  Uiouglit ;  scrunle, 
difficulty. 
COiNSCiENTious,  kAn-shWn-sh&s,  adj.  Scru- 
pulous, exfietly  just. 

it^  From  an  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  pronuncia- 
tion, we  not  unfrcquently  hear  the  second  syllable  of  thij 
word  sounded  j€,  without  the  aspiration;  but  this  is  the 
same  incorrectness  we  sometimes  bear  in  tiic  word  i'ro- 
nunciido-rt.  wlucli  sec. 
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Conscientiously,     kftn-she-iJn-shLis-le, 

According  to  the  direction  of  conscience. 
Conscientiousness,    k6n-shi-^n-sh&s-n5s,    s. 

Exactness  of  justice. 
CONSCIONABLE,  k&n-sh&n-S.-bl,  adj.     Reasonable, 

just 
CONSCIONABLENESS,   kin-shun-i-bl-n^s,   s.    E- 

quity,  reasonableness. 
CONSCIONABLY,  k6n-sh&n-S-ble,  adv.  Reasonably, 

justly. 
Conscious,    k5nish&s,   adj.   357.     Endowed  with 

the  }X)wer  of  knowing  one's  own  thought^  and  actions  ; 

knowing  from  memory ;  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of 

any  thing. 

Consciously,  k&n-sh&s-l^,  adv.   vvith  knowledge 

of  one's  own  actions. 

Consciousness,  k5nish&s-n^s,  s.  The  perception 
of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind ;  internal  sense  of 
guilt,  or  innocence. 

Conscript,  kSn-skrlpt,  adj.  Registered,  enrolled  ; 
a  term  used  in  speaking  of  the  Roman  senators,  who 
were  called  Patres  conscript!. 

Conscription,  k6n-skripish&n,  ».  An  enroll- 
ing. , 

2'o  Consecrate,  k6n-se-krate,  v.  a.  To  make 
sacred,  to  appropriate  to  sacred  uses ;  to  dedicate  invio- 
lably to  some  particular  purjiose;  to  canonize. 

Consecrate,  k5n^-krate,  a^/.  S'-  Consecrat- 
ed, sacred. 

ConsECRATEB,  k?>nis^kra-t&r,  s.  One  that  per- 
forms the  rites  by  which  any  thing  is  devoted  to  sacred 
purposes. 

Consecration,  k5n-s^-kra-sh&n,  s.  A  rite  of 
dedicating  to  the  service  of  God  ;  the  act  of  declaring 
one  holy. 

ConsectarY,  kin^k-ti.r^,  acfj.  Consequent, 
consequential. 

ConsectarY,  k5n-s^k-ti-r^,  *.  512.  Deduction 
from  premises,  corollary. 

Consecution,  k5n-s4-k6-shftn,  s.  Train  of  con- 
sequences, chain  of  deductions  ;  succession  ;  in  astrono- 
my, the  monih  of  consecution,  is  the  space  between 
one  conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  sun  luito  ano- 
ther. 

Consecutive,  kSn-sSk-kfi  tlv,  adj.  Following  in 
train  ;  consequential,  regularly  succeeding. 

To  Conseminate,  k&n-s^mi«i-ii4te,  v.  a.  To  3<jv. 
different  seeds  together. 

CoNSENSION,  k6n-s5n-sh&n,  s.  Agreement,  ac- 
cord. 

Consent,  kftn-s^nt/  s.  The  act  of  yielding  or  con- 
senting; concord,  agreement ;  coherence  with,  corres- 
pondence; tendency  to  one  point;  the  perception  one 
part  has  of  another,  by  means  of  some  fibres  and  nerves 
common  to  them  both. 

To  Consent,  k5n-s5nt,'  t;.  7i.  To  agree  to ;  to 
co-operate  with. 

Consentaneous,  k5n-s5n-ta-n^-fis,  adj.  Agree- 
able to,  consistent  with. 

Consentaneously,  k5n-s^n-ta-ne-&s-l(i,  adi. 
Agreeably,  consistently,  suitably. 

Consentaneousness,  k6n-s^n-ta-n^.us-n^s,  s. 
Agreement,  consistence. 

Consentient,  k6n-s^n-shd-liit,  adj.    Agreeing, 

united  in  opinion. 

Consequence,  kSnis^-kwense,  s.  That  which 
follows  from  any  cause  or  principle ;  deduction,  con- 
clusion ;  concatenation  of  causes  and  etfects ;  impon- 
ance,  moment. 

Consequent,  k&nis^kw^nt,  adj.  Following  by 
rational  deduction  ;  following  as  the  eflect  of  a  cause. 

Consequent,  k6n-sd-kw5nt,'  s.  Consequence, 
that  which  follows  from  previous  propositions ;  effect, 
that  which  follows  an  acting  cause. 

Co.nsequential,  k6n-s^-kw^n-shai,  adj.  Pro- 
duced by  the  necessary  concaten;Uion  of  effects  to 
causes ;  conclusive. 

Consequentially,  k&n-si-kw^nishJl-l^,  adv. 
With  just  deduction  of  consequences  ;  by  consequence, 
eventually;  in  a  regular  series. 


adv.    Consequentialness,  k&n-s^kw5n-shil-n&,  j. 
1      Regular  consecution  of  discourse. 
Consequently,  k6n-s^-kw^nt-le,  adv.   By  con- 
sequence, necessarily;  inconsequence,  pursuanily. 
Consequentness,  kun-be-kw^nt-n^s,  s.    Regu- 
lar connexion. 
Conservable,    k5n-s^r-vA-bl,    adj.     Capable   of 
being  kept. 

Conservancy,  kftn-s^r-vin-s^,  s.    Courts  held  by 

the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  the  preservation  of  the 

fishery. 
Conservation,  k6n-s5r-va-sh&n,  s.    The  act  ol 

preserving,  continuance;  protection ;  preservation  from 

corruption. 
Conservative,  k6n-s^r-vi-tiv,  adj.    Having  the 

power  of  opposing  diminution  or  injury. 
Conservator,  k6n-s^r-va-t&r,  t.  418.    Preserv. 


Conservatory,  k5n-s^r-vi-t&r-t^,  $.512.    A 

place  where  any  thing  is  kept. 
Conservatory,    k6n-s^rivi-t&r-^,    acfj.    512. 

Having  a  preservative  quality. 

To  Conserve,  k6n-serv,'  v.  a.  To  preserve  with- 
out loss  or  detriment ;  to  candy  or  pickle  fruit. 

Conserve,  kin-s^rv,  s.  492.  a  sweetmeat  mad« 
of  the  juices  of  fruit  boiled  with  sugar. 

CONSERVER,  kSn-s^riy&r,  t.  A  layer  up,  a  repo- 
sitor ;  a  preparer  of  conserves. 

Con  SESSION,  k6n-s§shish6n,  i.     A  sitting  together. 

CONSESSOR,  k6n-sds-s6r,  s.  418.  One  that  i'm 
with  others. 

To  Consider,  k&n-sld'&r,  v.  a.  418.  To  think 
upon  with  care,  to  ponder;  to  have  regard  to  ;  to  re- 
quite, to  reward  one  for  his  trouble. 

7o  Consider,  k5n-sid-tr,  v.  n.  To  think  ma- 
turely ;  to  deliberate,  to  work  in  the  mind. 

Considerable,  k6n-sld-&r-i-bl,  adj.  Worthy  of 
consideration;  respectable;  important,  valuable;  more 
than  a  little,  a  middle  sense  between  little  and  great. 

CoNSiDERABLENESS,  k6n-sid-iir.i-bl-n^s,  i-,555. 
Importance,  value,  a  claim  to  notice. 

Considerably,  k&n-sld-&r-i-bl^,  adv.  In  a  de- 
grce  deserving  notice ;  importantly. 

Considerance,  k6n-sid-ur-lns€,  *.  Considera- 
tion, reflection. 

Considerate,  k&n-sld-&r-ate,  adj.  91.  Serious, 
prudent;  havmg  respect  to,  regardful ;  moderate. 

Considerately,  kftn-sidi&r-Ate-i^,  adv.  Calm- 
ly, coolly. 

Consideratenebs,  k6n-sldi&r-ate-ii5s,  «.  555. 

Prudence. 

Consideration,  kftn-sld-6r.aish&n,  s.    The  act 

of  considering,  rtgard,  notice;  mature  thought ;  medi- 
tation; importance,  claim  to  notice;  equivalent,  com- 
pensation; motiveof  action,  influence;  reason,  ground 
of  concluding;  in  law,  Consideration  is  the  material 
cause  of  a  contract,  without  whidi  no  contract  bindeth. 

CONSIDERER,  kin-sldiOr- &r,  s.  98.  A  man  of 
reflection. 

To  Consign,  kin-sine/  v.  a.  385.  To  give  to 
another  any  thing ;  to  appropriate;  to  make  over;  to 
transfer  ;  to  commit,  to  intrust. 

To  Consign,  kon-sine/  v.  n.  To  yield,  to  sign,  to 
consent  to.     Obsolete. 

Consignation,  k5n-slg-na-sh&n,  t.  The  act  of 
consigning. 

Consignment,  kin-slneim6nt,  ».  The  act  of 
consigning ;  the  writing  by  wliich  any  thing  is  consign- 
ed. 

ConsimilaR,  k5n-simi^-lir,  ai^.  88.  Having 
one  common  resemblance. 

To  Consist,  k5n-sist,'  v.  n.  To  continue  fixed, 
without  dissipation;  lo  be  comprised,  to  be  contained 
in ;  to  be  composed  of ;  to  agree. 

Consistence,  kcin-sis-tdnse,    7 
Consistency,  k&u  sis-t^n-s^,  ^ 

spect  to  material  existence ;  de;;iee  of  denscness  or  ra- 
rity ;  substance,  form  ;  agieenKiU  with  itself,  or  with 

any  other  iliniR 

lOT 


State  with  re> 


CON  CON 

*»*  650    Fild  73,  Rir  77,  fill  8a,  fit  81— ni*  93.  ni*t  95— |()db  lO.S,  phi  107— n6  162,  mOvo  164^ 

Consistent,  k6ii-slsit^nt,  arf;'.    Not  contraitiotory,  Conspectablk,  k5n-.sp^kttA-bl,  ar//.     Eai,y  tobt 

not  oiipi^eil;  firm,  nol  Hunt.  st.,.,i 

CONSl-il  kntly,    kin-sls-l^nt-l^,    adt>.      Without  Co.NSPECTiriTy,    koii-sp^k-ti'-e-t^,    s.      Scjise   of 

C(inti;i.lulii>ii,  agreeably.  .ecin};.     Not  ii.icd. 

CoNSlsTOKlAL,  kinsis-to-re-il,  o</;'.     Relating  to  CONSPEKSlON,  koii-spdrish&n,  5.     A  sprhiklinfi  .v 


the  er 


sKutieal  courL 


Consistory,  kin-slsi^t5r-<i,  s,  512.  The  place  of  I  Conspicuity,    kon-s;)^-kii^-te,    s.      Brightness, 


JustKv  ID  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  the  a^iscmbly  of  car- 
dinuls;  any  solemn  a.'«eni'oly. 

CoNSOCIATE,  k5ii-si-sli»i-ate,  s.  An  accumphce,  a 
confederate,  a  partner. 

To  CONSOCIATE.  k&n-s<y^hd-ate,  v.  a.  To  unite, 
to  joni. 

To  CONSOCIATE,  kiii-sA^shi-ale,  v.  n.  To  coa- 
lesce, to  unite. 

Consociation,  kin-sA-sli^-a-shon,  t.    Alliance; 

union,  iiitiir.acy,  companionship. — See  I'ronUTwiatiiiiu 

CONSOLABLE,  k6n-s«i-14-bl,  adj.  That  which 
admits  c-omfort. 

To  CONSOI.ATE,  k6nisA-late,  v.  a.  91.  To  com. 
fort,  to  console.     Little  useil. 

Consolation,  k&n-sA-laish&ii,  s.  Comfort,  al- 
leviation of  misery. 

CoNSOLATOH,  kin^6-li-t£ir,  j,  521.  A  com- 
forter. 

Consolatoby,    kiii-saii-li  t&r-^,    *.    512.      A 

tpeeeli  or  writing  coniaminn  topicks  of  comfort. 

|t:5"  '  have  given  the  o  in  the  secoiKl  syllable  of  this 
wordthe  short  sound,  as  heard  in  lolid;  as  it  seems  more 
agreeable  to  the  aualogv  of  words  in  this  termination  than 
the  long  n  which  Mr.  .Slicridan  has  given  ;  for  by  inspect- 
ing the  Khyming  Dictionary  we  shall  see  that  every 
vowel,  bill  u  in  the  preaniepenultimate  syllable  in  these 
words,  is  short.  Dr.  Kenrick  and  W.  Johnston  give  the  o 
the  same  Miund  as  1  have  done. 
CONSOI.atohy,    k5n-s61-li-t&r-^,    adj.      Tending 

to  give  comfort. 
To    Console,    k&n-sAle/   v.   a.     To   comfort,  to 

ciieer. 
Co.VSOLE,   kill-sAle,'   1,  492.      In   architecture,   a 

part  or  member  projecting  in  manner  of  a  bracket. 
Consoler,    k6n-s6-lLir,   s.    98.     One   that   gives 

comfort. 
CONSOLIDANT,  k&ll  s51-^dint,  adj.     That  which 

has  the  quality  of  uniting  wounds. 
ToConsolidate,  k&n-sAW-dke,  v.  a.    To  form 

into  a  compact  and  solid  Ixidy  j  to  harden  ;  to  combine 

two  parliamenUiry  bills,  or  two  benefices,  into  one. 
To  Consolidate,    k6ii-s6W-date,   t.    n.     To 

grow  finn,  hard,  or  solid. 

CoHSOUDATlON,  kiii-s61-^-dAish&n,  i.  The  net 
of  uniting  into  a  solid  mass;  the  annexing  of  one  bill 
in  ]>arliaincnt  to  another ;  the  combiuing  two  benefices 
into  one. 

Consonance,  k6n-s6-iiinse, 

CONSONANCY,  kin^SA-iii 
found  ;  consistency,  congruence ;  agreement,  concord. 

Consonant,  kin-sA-iiint,  ac{;.  503.  Agreeable, 
according,  consistent. 

Consonant,  k5n-sA-nliit,  s.  A  letter  which  can- 
not be  sounded  by  itself. 

Consonantly,  kin-si-ninuli,  adv.  Consistent- 
ly, agreeably. 

CONSONANT.NESS,  k&n^s^n4nt-n&i,  t.  Agrce- 
ableneSK,  consistency. 

CONSONOl'S,  k6n-si-n&3,  a(lj.  503.  Agreeing  in 
sound,  sympiionioiis. 

CONBOPIATION,  k&u-s6-]id-a-shiln,  t.  llie  act 
of  lay  ing  to  sleep. 

Consort,  k6ili»Art,  *.  492.  Companion,  jiartner  ; 
a  number  of  instruments  playing  together,  more  pro- 
perly written  Concert;  concurrence,  union. 

To  Consort,  k5n-s6rt,'  v.  n.    lo  associate  with. 

To  Consort,  k6n-sort,'  «i.  a.  To  join,  to  mix,  tu 
marry.     He  with  his  consorted  Eve.     To  accom]iany. 

CONSORTABU;,  k&n-sor-ti-bl,  adj.  To  be  com- 
pared with,  suitable 

CONSORTlO.v,  kon-borishfui,  s.  Partnership,  so- 
ciety. 


^nse,    ) 
in  .si,  \ 


Accord    of 


obviousness  to  the  sighL 

Conspicuous,  kin-splk-ii-&s,  a</;.  Obvious  to  the 

sight,  seen  at  a  disl.-ince;  eminent,  distinguished. 

Conspicuously,   kin  splk-6-&s-le,  adu.     Obvi- 
ously lo  the  view;  einiiienllv,  remarkably. 
CoNSPicuousNKSS,  k6ii-sp\ki6.&s-n5b,  s.     Expo. 

sure  lo  the  view  ;   einineiiee,  celebrity. 

Conspiracy,  k&n-splr-S-se,  *.  109.  A  plot,  a 
concerted  treason ;  an  agreement  ol  men  to  do  ai;y 
thing,  111  an  evil  sense;  tendency  of  many  causes  to 
one  event. 

CONSPlRANT,  k&ii-spi-riiit,  adj.  Engaged  in  a 
conspiracy,  plotting. 

Conspiration,  kin  spd-raishin,  s.    A  plot. 
Conspirator,   k&n-splr-i-tJir,  s.   110.     a  man 

engaged  m  a  plot,  a  ploller. 
To    C'ONSPIRK,    kin-spirt','    v.    n.     To   concert   a 
crime,  to  plot ;  to  .igree  together,  as,  all  things  con- 
spire to  make  him  happv. 
CONSPIRER,  k6n  spi-rfir,  t.  A  conspirator,  a  plotter 
Constable,  k&n-stA-bl,  i.  165.    a  peace  ofticer, 

formerly  one  of  the  olhcers  of  the  state. 

Constableship,  kfiin-sti-bi-shlp,  ».  The  office 
of  a  constable. 

Constancy,  k6nistln-si,  t.  Unalterable  continu- 
ance; consistency,  unvaried  state;  resolution,  steadi- 
ness;  lasting  affection. 

Constant,  kin-stint,  adj.  Firm,  not  fluid  ;  un- 
varied, unchangetli  firm,  resolute,  free  from  change 
of  affection  ;  certain,  not  various. 

Constantly,  kin-stint-ltj,  adv.  UnvariaWy,  per- 
petually, cert-iinly,  steadily. 

To  Constei.I-ATE,  kin-st^l-latc,  v.  n.  To  shine 
with  one  general  light. 

To  Constellate,  kin-st^i-lite,  p.  a.   To  unite 

several  sinning  bodies  m  one  splendour. 

Constellation,  kin-st^l  laish&n,  s.    A  cluster 

of  fixed  stars ;  an  .-issemblage  of  splendours  or  excel- 
lencies. 

Consternation,  kin-st^r-na^shin,  i.  Astonish- 
ment, amazement,  terror,  dread. 

T->  Constipate,  kin-st^pate,  v.  a.  To  crovjd 
together  into  a  narrow  room  ;  to  thicken,  to  condense; 
to  stop  by  filling  up  the  passages ;  to  make  costive. 

Constipation,  kin  stA-pa^sh&n,  s.    The  act  ol 

crowding  any  thing  into  less  room;  stoppage,  obstruc- 
tion by  plenitude. 

Constituent,  kin-stltsh-6-ent,  adj.  461.  Ele- 
mental, essential,  that  of  which  any  thing  consists. 

Constituent,  kin-st1tsh-6-^nt,  *.  The  person 
or  thing  which  constitutes  or  settles  any  thing;  that 
which  is  necessary  to  the  sulisistencc  of  any  tiling  ;  he 
ttiat  deputes  another. 

To  Constitute,  kin-st^-tito,  v.  a.  To  produce, 
to  appoint ;  to  erect,  to  establish ;  to  depute. 

CONSTITUIKR,  kiiiiiti-t£l-t£ir,  i.  He  tlidt  con- 
stitutes or  appoints. 

Constitution,  k5n-sti-t6'sh&n,  «.     The  .ict  oi 

constituting,  enacting,  establishing ;  stale  of  being,  na- 
tural qualities;  Corporeal  frame  ;  temper  of  bodv,  with 
rcs|>cct  to  health ;  temper  of  mind ;  cstablisheil  form 
of  government,  system  of  laws  and  customs ;  particular 
law,  establishment,  institution. 

CoNSTITimoNAL,  kin  sti-.li-sh&n-il,  adj.  Kred 
in  the  constitiition,  radical;  consistent  with  the  con- 
stitution, legal 

CONSTITiriTVE,  kinisti-til-tiv,  adj.  Elemental, 
essential,  productive;  having  the  power  to  enact  oi 
entablish. 

To  Co.S'STRAIN,  kin-slrane,'  v.  a-  To  compel,  t( 
force  to  stime  action ;  lo  hinder  by  force;  to  necessi- 
tate ;  to  confine,  to  press. 


CON 


CON 


nor  167,  n6t  163— tAbe  171,  tAb  172,  bull  173— 6U  299— podiud  313— thin  466— Tiiis  46y. 
^ONSTRAINABLK,   k5ri-stra-iiii-hl,  nrf;.     Liable  to   CoNStJLTER,    k'.ii  si'ilit&r,   i.  98.    One    that  con- 


He    that    con- 


constraint. 
CONSTKAINER,   k5n-stra-nfir,    t. 

strains. 
CONSTRAI>fT,  kon-strailt,' s.     Compulsion,  violence, 

confinement. 

To   Constrict,   kftn-strikt,'  p.   a.    'lo  bind,  to 
cramp  ;  to  contract,  to  cause  to  shrink 


sul;>  or  avksi-ouniti. 
CoNsi/MAUi.E,   k5n.si-mi-bl,  adj    Susceptible  oi 

<lestriicnon. 
To  Consume,   kAn-sfjme,'  v.  a.   454.    To  watte, 
U>  S|ieiiil.  to  ilesrrii\. 

S5"    '"lie  riHM>ii  why  the  ,<  hi  this  word  is  pure,  and  in 
ConjnUar  it  takes  tlie  aspiralioii,  is,  that  in  one  tht  decent 
ovRTHimnv     Wi\n  Ktr'ikUhfin     t       r„nfr„-ti^T,     "^.""''''^  syll.ihle  hr^iniiitia  with  this  letter;  and  in  the 
ONSTRICTION,    KOIl-StTlk-snan,   S.       tontraction,  i  icJier,  «n  the  preciilmq  syllable.  450. 

T>  CoNSlJMt,  kAn-si'ime,'  v.  n.    To  waste  away,  to 

be  exhaustcil. 
Co.N'SUM£R,    kiSn-sii-iii5r,    s.      One    that    5{)ends, 

wastes,  or  destroys  any  thing. 

To  CoNSUMMATK,  k6n-s&m-m4te,  v.  a.  91.    To 

coiinilele,  to  perfect. 

Consummate,    k&ii-s&iiiimate,    adj.     Complete, 

perfect. 

It^  The  propensity  of  our  lanpuage  to  an  antcpeniiltl. 
The   act  of!  mate  accentuation  ofsini|ile  words  of  ihieesvllables  makes 


That  which 


compression. 
Constrictor,  kftn-strlkit&r,  s.  166 

compresses  or  contracts. 
To  CONSTRINGE,  kin-strliije,'  v.  a.    To  compress, 

to  contract,  to  bind. 
Constringent,  kftn-strlnij^nt,  adj.    Having  the 

quality  of  binding  or  compressing. 

To  Construct,  k6n-str&kt,'  i;.  a.    To  huiid,  to 

form. 
Construction,  k5n-str&k-shin,  s 


building;  the  form  of  bmlding,  structure;  the  putting 
of  words  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com  ey  a  com- 
plete sense  ;  the  act  of  interpreting,  explanation  ;  th;- 
sense,  the  meaning  ;  the  manner  of  describing  a  figure- 
in  geometry. 

Constructive,  k5ii-str&kitiv,  adji  Tending  to 
or  capable  of  construction. 

CONSTEUCTURE,  k&n-Btrfik-tshire,  5,  461.  Pile, 
edifice,  fabrick. 

To  Construe,  kJnistrii,  or  kinist&r,  v.  a.   To 

interpret,  to  explain. 

J!:^   It  is  a  scandal  to  seminaries  of  leaniing  that  the 

litter  pronunciation  of.  this  word  should  prevail  there. 

Those  who  ought  to  be  theguardiansof  pro|)riety  are  often 

the  pervertors  of  it.    Hence  Accidence  tor  AccitUnts,  Pre- 

pujtur  for  Preposiior,  and  Coiistur  for  Construe;  for  it 

must  be  carefully  noted,  that  this  last  word  is  under  a  dif- 
ferent predicament  from  those  which  end  with  i?  and  mute 

t;  here  the  vowel  u  must  have  its  long  s<jund,  as  in  the 

word  true;  this  letter  cannot  be  sunk  or  transpused  like 

e  in  Centre,  Sceptre,  &c 

To  Constuprate,  kon'sti-prate,  c.  a.  To  vio- 
late, to  debauch,  to  lielile. 

CONSTUPRAiiON,  kin-stii-pra-shfin, «.  Violation, 
defilement. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL,  k5n-s&b-stlnishil,  adj.  Hav. 
ing  the  same  essence  or  substance ;  being  of  the  same 
kind  or  nature. 

CONSUBSTANTiAUTY,  kin-sib-stin-sh^aii^t^, 

s.     Existence  of  more  than  one  in  the  same  substance. 
To    CoNSUBSTANTiATE,    k5n-s&b-stitnisli^-ate, 

I',  a.    To  unite  in  one  common  substance  or  nature. 
CONSUBSTANTIATION,  kftii-sCib-stAn-sh^-aCshCin, 

*    The  union  of  the  body  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  with 

the  sacramental  elements,  according  to  the  Lutherans. 

Consuetude,  k&n-swd-t6de,  «.    Custom,  usage. 

Consul,  k6n-sfil,  ».  nie  chief  magistrate  in  the 
Roman  republick ;  aia  officer  commissioned  in  fo- 
reign parts  to  judge  between  the  mefchauts  of  his  na- 
tion. 

Consular,  k6nish6-lSr,  adj.  452.   Keiating  to 

the  consul. 
Consulate,  k&n-shii-late,  91.  l 
Consulship,  kftniseil-shlp         \'    The  office  of 

consul. 

To  Consult,  kfin-s&lt,'  v.  r  to  take  counsel  to- 
gether. 

To  Consult,  kSn-s&Jt,'  v.  a.  To  ask  advice  of, 
as,  he  consulted  his  friends;  toregan!,  to  act  wun  view 
or  respect  to ;  to  search  into,  to  examine,  as,  to  consult 
an  author. 

Consult,  k&nis&lt,  or  kin-sfclt,'  s.    The  act  of  _'"°^*'-^"^<=' '" '*™P«^-   ,      .       ,.,,_, 

consultii^;  the  effec't  of  consuItinAetrmiimion;  a  CONTEMPEKATION  kan-t^m-pir-aish&n,  ,.  The 
council,  a  number  of  persons  assembled  in  deliberation  |  ^ctofmoderatwig  or  tempering;  proporUonate  mixture, 
$:5>  I  am  much  mistaken  if  this  word  does  not  incline  1  ^Proportion.  ,     ,      , 

to  the  general  analogy  of  accent  in  dissyllable  nouns  and    -^ "    CONTEMJLATS,    kOn-temiplate,    v,    a.      Tc 
verbs,  like  insult.   Poets  have  used  it  both  wavs  ;  but  the  !      study,  to  meditate. 

accent  on  the  first  syllable  seems  the  most  uslial,  as  well :      8:5"  There  is  a  very  prevailing  propensity  to  pronounce 

as  the  most  legitimate  pronunciation.  49".;.  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  a  propen- 

CONSULTAIION,  kin-sCll-ta-sh&n,   S.     The   act  of  ^''y  which  ought  to  be  checked  by  every  lover  of  the  har- 

consulling,  secret  deUberaUon;  number  of  persons  con-   i"""^'  "f  language.     That  very  singular  analogy  in  ou. 

suited  together.  tongue,  of  nlacmg  the  accent  on  the  last  syll?ble  of  tho 

'  I  verb,  and  the  first  of  the  noun.  492.  seems  to  have  taken 

lii 


us  someiiines  hear  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word  :   but  by  no  correct  speakers. 

Consummation,  kAn-sum-inaishJin,  t.  Comple- 
tion, perfecrion,  end  :  the  end  of  the  present  system  of 
things  ;  death,  end  of  life. 

Consumption,  kftn-sum-shfin,  s.  412.    The  act 

of  consuming,  waste:   thestateof  wasting  or  perishing; 
a  waste  of  muscular  fiesh,  attended  with  ahectick  fever. 

Consumptive,    k6i.-s6in-t5v,   atfj.     Destructive, 

w.isting,  exhausting;  ;  diseased  with  a  consumption. 

CoNSUMPTlVENKSS,  kAn-s&niitiv-n^s,  s.  Tenden- 
cy to  a  consumjition. 

CONSUTILE,  k5n-s6itll,  e^/;.  140.  Sewed  or  stitch- 
ed together. 

To  CoNTABULATE,  kou-tibiu-late,  V.  a.  To 
floor  with  boards 

Contact,  k6n-lakt,  s.     Touch,  dose  union. 

CO.VTACTION,  kin-takish&n,  s.  The  act  of  touch 
ing. 

Co.NTAGION,  kiSn-taij^-fin,  t.  542.  The  emission 
from  body  to  body,  by  which  diseases  are  communicat 
e<l ;  infection,  propagation  of  mischief;  pestllcnct 
venomous  eiiianatiiiiis. 

Contagious,  k6n-taij<^-5s,  adj.  542.  Infectious, 
caught  by  approach. 

Contagiousness,  kin-ta-j^&s.ii&,  s.  The  qua. 
lity  of  being  eonlasioiis. 

To  Contain,  k^ntane,' h.  a.  To  hold,  as  a  ves- 
sel; to  comprise  as  a  writing;  to  restrain,  to  with 
hold. 

To  Contain,  kin-tine,'  v.   n.    To  hve  in  conti- 

nunce. 
Containable,  k5n-ta-nLbl,  »dj.    Feasible  to  be 

con  tallied  ■ 
Tu   Contamlnate,   k5n-tlm-^-nAte,  v.  a. 

defile,  to  corrupt  by  base  mixture. 
Contaminate,   k6n-tAm^-nate,  adj.  91. 

luted,  defiled. 
Co.NTAMiNATiON,    k6n-tlin-^-niish6n,  s. 

lution,  defilement. 
To  CONTEiiN,  kin-teiii,''  V.  a.  411 
to  sconi,  to  neglect. 

Contemner,  k6n-t^m-n&r,  s.  41 1.    One  that  «ra- 

temns,  a  despiser. 
To  CONTEJIPER,  kin-t^m-p&r,  v.  a.    To  moderate. 
Contemperament,     k6ii.t5mip&r-l-m^nt,     *. 

Degree  of  any  quahty,  as  tempered  to  others. 
To  CONTEMPERATE,  k6n-teinip6j-ite,  v.  a.    To 
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place  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  forming  partieiiiles, 
adverbs,  and  verbal  nouns;  which  would  be  inharmonious 
and  difHcult  to  pronounce,  if  the  verb  had  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable.  This  analogy  should  teach  us  to  avoid 
placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  and  similar 
verbs,  however  we  may  pronounce  noims  and  aajectivcs  ; 
for  though  to  cdnietnplate  with  the  accent  on  the  first  s\  I- 
lable  is  not  of  very  dillicult  pronunciation,   yet  cuniini- 

Clating  and  cOntemplatingly  are  almost  unpronouucca- 
le. 
To  CONTF.MPLATE,    k5n-t6m-plate,    v.    n.      To 

muse,  to  think  studiously  with  long  attention. 
Contemplation,  k5n-t^m-pla-shfiii,  «.    Medita- 
tion, studious  thought  on  any  subject;  holy  medita- 
tion ;  study,  opposed  to  action. 

Contemplative,   k&n-ti^m-pliUtiv,  adj.    Given 

to  thought,  studious,  employed  in  study ;  having  the 

power  of  thought. 
Contemplatively,    k5n-t^mipli-tlv-l^,     adv. 

Thoughtfully,  attentively. 
Contemplator,  kin-t^m-pla-t&r,  »•.  521.    One 

employed  in  study. 
CoNTE.MPORARV,  kin-t6in-p6-ri-re,  adj.     Living 

in  the  same  age ;  born  at  the  same  time ;  existing  at  the 

same  point  of  tmie. 
CONTEMPOUAUY,  kon-tem-pA-ri-re,  s.  512.    One 

who  lives  at  the  same  time  with  another. 

To  Contemporise,  k6u-t^in-p6-nze,  v.  a.  153. 

To  make  contemporary. 

Contempt,  k6n-t^mt,'  «.  412.  The  act  of  despis- 
ing others,  scorn  ;  the  state  of  being  despise<l,  vileness. 

Contemptible,  kon-tem-te-bl,  adj.  Worthy  of 
contempt,  deserving  scorn;  despised,  scorned,  neglect- 
ed. 

CONTEMPI'IBLENESS,  k5n-t^m-t^-bl-nes,  s.  The 
state  of  being  contemptible;  vileness,  cheapness. 

Contemptibly,  k6n-t«^m-tii-bl^,  adv.  Meanly, 
in  a  manner  deserving  contempt. 

Contemptuous,  k6n-t6ni-tshii-&s,  ai^.  461. 
Scornful,  apt  to  despise. 

Contemptuously,  k5n-t^m-tsht-&s-l^,  adv. 
With  scorn,  with  despite. 

Contemptuousness,  k5n-t^mitsh{i-us-n^s,  ». 
Disposition  to  contempt. 

To  Contend,  k&n-tend,'  v.  n.  To  strive,  to  strug- 
gle in  opposition ;  to  vie,  to  act  in  emulation. 

7*0  Contend,  k&n-t^nd/  ii.  a.  To  dispute  any 
thing,  to  contest. 

CONTENDENT,  k5n-t^n-d^nt,  s.  Antagonist,  op- 
ponent. 

Contender,  kin-ten-ddr,  i.  Combatant,  cham- 
pion. 

Content,  kin-t^nt,'  adj.  Satisfied  so  as  not  to 
repine,  easy. 

To  Content,  kftn-t^nt,'  v.  a.  To  satisfy  so  as  to 
stop  complaint ;  to  please,  to  gratify. 

Content,  k6n-t^nt,'  5.  493.  Moderate  happiness  ; 
acquiescence;  that  which  is  contained,  or  included  in 
any  thing;  the  power  of  conuiniiig,  extent,  capacity: 
that  which  is  comprised  in  a  writing  ;  in  this  sense  used 
only  in  the  plural,  and  then  it  is  sometimes  accented 
on  the  first  syllable. 

Contented,  k6n-t5n-t^d,  part.  ar^j.  Satisfied,  at 
quiet,  not  repining. 

Contention,  k5n-t^nishin,  *.  strife,  debate, 
contest;  emulation,  einleavinir  to  excel. 

Contentious,  k6ll-t6ii-shQs,  adj.  Quarrelsome, 
given  to  debate,  perverse. 

CONTENTIOUSLY,  k6n-t6n-slias-le,  adv.  Per- 
versely, quarreUomely. 

Contentiousness,  kin-t^n-shJis-ni^s,  4-.  I'rone- 
ness  to  contest. 

Contentless,  k5n-t^nt-l^s,  n<{/.  Discontented, 
dissatisfied,  imea.sy. 

Contentment,  kin-t^nt-inent,  S.  Acquiescence 
without  plenary  satisfaction,  gratification. 

C0NTEIIMINOU6,  k5n-t^r-mi-ntis,  aifj.  Bordering 
upon. 

CoNTERRANEOUS,  kin-t6r-»a-n^-fis,  adj.    Of  the 
name  oountry. 
112 
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Restraint, 


2o  Contest,  kin-t^st/  v.  a.  492.    To  dispute,  ta 

controvert,  to  litigate. 

To  Contest,  k6ii-t^st,'  v.  n.  To  strive,  to  con- 
tend ;  to  vie,  to  enuilatc. 

Contest,  kon-t^st,  s.  492.  Dispute,  difference, 
debate. 

Contestable,  k5n-t^s-tA-bl,  adj.  Disputable 
controvertible. 

Contest ablen  ESS,  k&n-tSs-tA-bl-n^s,  s.  Possi- 
bility of  contest. 

To  Context,  k5n-t^kst/  v.  a.  To  weave  toge- 
ther. 

Context,  kin-tekst,  s.  494.  The  general  series 
of  a  discourse. 

Context,  k6n-t6kst,'  adj.     Knit  together,  firm. 

Contexture,  k5n-t^ks-tshiire,  5,  461.  The  dis- 
position of  parts  one  among  another,  the  system,  tha 
constitution. 

Contignation,  k&n-tlg-na-sh&n,  s.  A  frame  of 
beams  or  boards  joined  together;  the  act  of  framing 
or  joining  a  fabrick. 

Contiguity,  k&n  t^-gfi^^-td,  s.    Actual  contact, 

nearness  of  situation. 

Contiguous,  kon-tly-i-fis,  adj.   Meeting  so  as  to 

touch;  bordering  upon. 

Contiguously,  k6n-tlg-6-us-le,  adv.  Without 
any  intervening  space. 

C0NTIGUOUSNE8S,  k5n-tlg-il-is-n5s,  s.  Close 
connexion. 

Continence,  k6n-t^n^nse, 

CoNTiNENCY,  k6n-te-n^n-si, 
command  of  one's  self;  chastity  in  general ;   forbear- 
ance of  lawful  pleasure;  moderation  in  lawful-  plea- 
sures. 

Continent,  kinU^-n^nt,  adj.  Chaste,  abstemi- 
ous in  lawful  pleasures ;  restrained,  moderate,  temper- 
ate. 

Continent,  k6n-t^-ii6nt,  *.  Land  not  disjoined 
by  the  sea  from  other  lands ;  that  which  contains  any 
thing. 

Continental,  kfin-t^-n^nt-il,  adj.    Relating  to 

the  continent. 
To  ContingE,    kin-tinge,'    v.   a.     To  touch,  to 

reach. 
Contingknce,  kin-tln-j^nse. 
Contingency,  kin-tln-jen- 

of  being  fortuitous ;  accidental  possibility. 
Contingent,  kSn-tin-jfint,  adj.    Falling  out  by 
chance,  accidental. 

Contingent,  k6n-tln-jeiit,  s.     A  thing  in  the 

hands  of  chance ;  a  proportion  that  falls  to  any  person 
upon  a  division. 

Contingently,  kin-tlii-jfttit-l^,  adv.  Acciden- 
tally; without  any  settled  rule. 

CONTINGENTNESS,  k5n-tin-jSnt-n&,  4.  Acciden- 
talness. 

Continual,  k6ii-tin-6-al,  adj.  Incessant,  pro- 
ceeding without  interruption  ;  in  law,  a  continual  claim 
IS  made  from  time  to  time,  within  every  year  and 
day. 

Continually,  kin-tlniu-il-li,  adv.  Without 
pau.-c,  without  interruption  ;  without  ceasing. 

Continuance,  kon-tln-i-unse,  *.  Succession 
uuinterrupted;  pennanence  in  one  state;  abode  in  « 
place;  duration,  histingiiess;  perseverance. 

CoNTlNUATE,  k5n- tln'6-ate,  a({j.  91.  Iiniaedi- 
ately  united;  uninterrupted,  unbroken. 

Continuation,    kin-tin-ij-a-ah&n,  «.    Protr.-'x:- 

tion,  or  succession,  miintcmiptetl. 
Continuative,  k&(i-tini6-a-tiv,  $.     An  eitprco- 

sion  noting  permanence  or  duration. 
Continuator,  kin-tin-i-i^tir,  s.  521.    He  that 

continues  or  keeps  up  the  scries  of  succession. 
To  Continue,  k&ivtin-d,  f.  n.     To  remain  in  the 

same  state  ;  to  last,  to  be  durable;  to  persevere. 
To   Continue,   k6n-tin-d,   v.  a.    To  protract,   ot 

repeat  without  interruption ;  to  unite  without  a  chasm. 

or  intervening  substance. 


ise,     7 


The  quality 
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CONTINUEDLY,  k6n-t1niii-5d-l^,   adv.     Without 


interruption,  without  ceasing 

CONTINUER,  k5n-tini6-lir,  s.  One  that  has  the 
power  of  perseverance. 

Continuity,  kin-t^-nfji(^t^,  s.  Connexion,  un- 
interrupted cohesion ;  the  texture  or  coliesion  of  the 
parts  of  an  animal  body. 

Continuous,  k6n-tln-fl-&s,  adj.  Joined  together, 
without  the  inter\  cntion  of  anj  space. 

To  CoNTOltT,  kin-tort,'  v.  a.    To  twist,  to  writhe. 

Contortion,  kin-tor-sh&p,  *.  Twist,  wry  mo- 
tion, Hexure. 

Contour,  k5n-t65r,'  s.  The  outline,  the  line  by 
whicii  any  figure  is  defined  or  terminated. 

Contraband,  k&n-tri-bind,  adj.  524.  Prohi- 
bited, illegal,  unlawful. 

To  Contract,  kin.tr4kt,'t>.  a.    To  draw  together. 


position  which  opposes  another  in  all  its  terms,  iiicoii- 
sisteney. 

Contradistinction,  kin-trA-dls-tingish&n,  s. 

408.     Distinction  l)y  opposite  qualities. 

To  Contradistinguish,  k&n  -  trJ  -  dls  -  dng- 
gwlsh,  t>.  a.     To  distinguish  by  opposite  qualities, 

CoNTRAFissuRE,  k5n.tri-flsh-sh6re,  s.  450. 
•1 52.  A  crack  of  the  scull,  where  the  blow  was  inflict- 
ed. Is  called  fissure;  but  on  the  contrary  part,  contiB- 
fissurc. 

To  CoNTRAlNDiCATE,  kin-trJ-!nid^-kate,  v.  a. 

To  point  out  some  peculiar  symptom  contrary  to  the 
general  tenouroftiie  malady. 

Contraindication,  k&n-trJ-ln-dt^-kaish&n,  s. 

An  indication  or  symptom,  which  forbids  that  to  be 
done  which  the  main  scope  of  a  disease  points  out  at 
first. 
CONTRAMURE,     k6n-tril  mire,'    t.      An    outwall 
built  about  the  main  wall  of  a  city. 

Re-action, 
a  resistance  against  pressure. 


to  shorten;  to  bring  two  parties  together,  to  make  a 

aS.'  tl^'epifomise^'^  '^'^ '  '°  ^"  '  '^''^  "''''' \  CONTRANITENCV.  kb^.trh-n'Mn-.l, 
To  Contract,   k&n-trJkt,'  v.  n.     To  shrink  up  ;  L"  «^i^t*"'«  ^e^inst  pressure. 

to  grow  short:  to  bargain,  as,  to  contract  for  a  quantity    Contraposition,    k6n-tra-pA.zishii"in,   .^     A 

of  provisions.  I      placmg  over  against. 

Contract,  kinUrikt,  s.  492.    A  bargain,  a  com.    ConTRAREGULARITY,  k5n-tra-r5g-i-liri^.t^,  s. 

pact;  an  act  whereby  a  man  and  woman  are  betrothed        Contrariety  to  rule. 

to  one  another;  a  writing  in  which  the  terms  of  a  bar- I  ConTRARIANT,    k6n-tr4-r^-4nt,   adj.      Inconsist- 
i..j„j  ^^^^^  contradictory. 

Co.vTRARiES,  kOn^tri-rlz,  s.  99.  Things  of  op- 
posite natures  or  qualities;  in  logick,  propositions 
which  d'-stroy  each  other. 
Contrariety,  kSn-tri-rW-tt^,  s.  Repugnance^ 
opposition  ;  Inconsistency,  quality  or  position  destnic 
tive  of  it  opposite. 
CONTRARILY,  k6n-trj-r^-l^,  adv.  In  a  manner 
contrary ;  different  ways,  in  opposite  directions.  Lit- 
tle used. 

^^  This  and  the  following  word  are  by  Dr.  Johnson 
accented  on  the  seconil  syllable ;  no  doubt  from  the  harsh- 
ness that  must  necessarily  arise  from  placing  the  accent 


gain  are  included. 

5:5"  Mr.  Nares,  in  his  English  Orthoepy,  page  338, 
has  very  properly  criticised  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  on 
this  word,  where  he  says,  "  Dr.  Johnson  has  accented 
this  word  on  the  last  syllable,  and  has  subjoined  this  re- 
mark, •  anciently  accented  on  the  first.'  It  is  evident," 
says  Mr.  Nares,  "  that  the  whole  article  should  be  revers- 
ed :  the  word  should  stand  with  the  accent  on  the  first, 
and  the  remark  should  be,  'anciaitly  accented  on  the 
last'"  The  justness  of  ..hese  observations  will  appear 
from  the  quotations : 

••  Thh  is  the  hand  which,  with  a  vow'd  contrdcl, 
"  Was  fast  belock'd  m  Mne."—Shakeipeare. 
"  I  did  J  and  his  emtrdrt  with  l,adj  Lucy, 
••  And  his  conlrdct  l»y  depiuy  in  France.**— /fiuf. 

But  that  the  accent  should  now  be  placed  on  the  first 
syllable,  needs  no  proof  but  the  general  ear,  and  the  ge- 
neral analogy  of  dissyllable  nouns  and  \  erbs  of  the  same 
form.  492. 
Contractedness,    kin-trakU^d-n^s,    ».       The 

state  of  being  contracted. 
CoNTRACTIBILITY,  k6n-trSk-t^-bll-e-t(^,  S.     Pos- 
sibility of  being  contracted. 
ContraCTIBLE,   k5n-trikit^.bl,   adj.     Capable  of 

contraction. 
Contractibleness,  kin-trak-t^-bl-nls,  s.    The 
quality  of  suffering  contraction. 

Contractile,  kin-trikitll,  adj.  145.  140.  Hav. 
ing  the  power  of  shortening  itself. 

Contraction,  k6n-tr4kish&n,  s.  The  act  of  con- 
tracting or  shortening;  the  act  of  shrinking  or  shrivel- 
ling; the  state  of  being  contracted,  drawn  into  a  nar- 
row compass  ;  in  grammar,  the  reduction  of  two  vowels 
or  syllables  to  one  ;  abbreviation,  as,  the  writing  is  full 
of  contractions. 

Contractor,  k&n-trik-t&r,  *.  One  of  the  parties 
to  a  contract  or  bargain. 

To  Contradict,  k6n-trS-dlkt,'  v.  a.  To  oppose 
verbally,  to  deny;  to  be  contrary  to. 

Contradicter,  kin-tri-dlk-tar,  s.  One  that 
contradicts,  an  opjKiser. 

Contradiction,  k6n.tri-dik-sh&n,  s.  Verbal 
opposition,  controversial  assertion ;  opposition ;  incon- 
sistency, incongruity  ;  contrariety,  in  thought  or  efllct. 

Contradictious,  kin-trA-dik-sh&s,  adj.  Filled 
with  contradictions,  inconsistent;  inclined  to  contra- 
dict. 

Contradictiousness,  k6n.tri-dikish&s-ii6s,  s. 

Inconsistency. 
Contradictorily,    kin-tri-dlkif&r-^-l^,   adv. 

Inconsistently  with  himself;  oppositely  toothers. 


on  the  first,  when  so  many  unaccented  syllables  are  tc 
succeed.  But  if  hannony  were  to  take  place,  we  shoula 
never  suffer  the  stress  on  the  first  syllable  of  contrary, 
from  which  these  words  are  formed  ;  but  that  once  ad- 
mittetl,  as  it  invariably  is  by  the  best  speakers,  we  should 
cross  the  most  uniform  analogy  of  our  language,  if  we  ac 
ceiited  the  adverb  differently  from  the  substantive  and 
the  adjective ;  and  therefore,  however  harsh  they  mav 
sound,  these  words  must  necessarily  have  the  accent  oil 
the  first  syllable. — See  Contrary. 

Contrariness,  kinitrA-r^-n^s,  s.     Contrariety, 

opixisition. 
Contrarious,  k6n-tra-r^-&s,  adj.     Opposite,  re- 

pugnaiit. 

Contkariously,  kSn-trair^-fis-l^,  adv.     Opi>o- 

sitely. 

Contrariwise,  k6n-tr4ir^-wlze,  adv.  Converse- 
ly ;  on  the  contrary. 
Contrary,  k&il-trS-r^,   adj.     Opposite,  contradic- 
tory ;  inconsistent,  disagreeing ;  adverse,  in  an  oppo- 
site direction. 

{{^  The  accent  is  invariably  placed  on  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word  by  all  correct  speakers,  and  as  constantly  re- 
moved to  the  second  by  the  illiterate  and  vulgar.  VV'hen 
common  ears  refuse  a  sound,  it  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  sound  is  not  agreeable  to  the  general  hannony  of  the 
language.  The  learned  often  vitiate  the  natural  tjste  for 
their  own  language  by  an  affected  veneration  for  others; 
while  the  illiterate,  by  a  kind  of  vernacular  instinct,  fall 
into  the  most  analogical  pronunciation,  and  such  as  is 
most  suitable  to  the  general  turn  of  the  language.  An- 
ciently, this  word,  as  apjiears  by  the  ixjets,  was  most  com- 
monly pronounced  by  the  learned,  as  it  is  now  by  the  vul- 
gar,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable;  but  nothing 
can  be  now  more  firmly  established'  than  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  the  other  pronunciation  must  be 
scrupulously  avoided. — See  Contrari/y. 
Contrary,  k5ni.trA-r^,  s.  .S.  thing  of  opposite 
qualities;  a  proposition  contrary  to  some  other ;  in  op- 
position, on  the  other  side ;  to  a  contrary  purpose. 


Contradictory,  k&n-tri- dlk-tur  ^,  adj.  Op-  Contrast,  kdll-trast,  s.  Opposition  and  dissimili- 
posite  to,  inconsistent  with  ;  in  Irjgick,  that  which  is  in  '  ''"*"  °^  figures,  by  which  one  contributes  to  the  visibl- 
the  fullest  opposition.  I      lity  or  effect  of  another. 

Contradictory,  kan-trS-dlkitur-^,  t.     a  pro-    ^^  Contrast,  kin-trist,'  i;.  a.    To  place  m  op- 

'     position  ;  to  shew  another  ficure  to  advantage. 
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CONTKAVAl.l.ATlON,  kon-li;\-val-laishftn,  s. 
Thv  fi>rt>*ii-atu)i)  thrown  up,  to  hinder  the  sallies  of 
the  tarn-i.ii 

CONTKAVKNK,  k6n-tr>\-v^nt',' jj.  a  To  oppose,  to 
oliMMu-i.  It.  biitHe. 

CovTKAVFNKll,  k6n-lr;\-vt^iii6r,  s.  He  wlio  op- 
po-r-  aiioihrr. 

CONTRAVKNTION,  k6n-tr;\-v(>n-shun,  s.  Opposi- 
tion. 

CONTRECTATION,  kin-tr^k-ta-sli&n,  s.  .A  touch- 
ing, . 

CoNTRIBtTTARY,' kin-trlh-iS-ti-rt^,  ailj.  Paying 
tritmlc  to  ihc  <an>e  sovei('ii;n 

Tb  CovTRlBiTTE,  k'»ii-tr1h-tit'j,  V.  n.  To  give  to 
sonic  <i)itiiimn  8lock. 

To  Contribute,  kftii  trlh-i'ite,  v.  ru    To  bear  a 

part,  to  hive  a  share  in  any  aci  or  effect 

CoNTlllBlTlON,  kiSii  t)6-biiishftii,  s.  The  act  of 
promoting  some  ilesigi.in  coiijuiutron  with  other  per- 
sons; that  which  is  Riven  by  >everal  hamls  for  some 
cominiin  purpose  ;  that  which  is  paid  for  the  support 
of  an  army  lying  in  a  country. 

CoNTRIBt'TlVE,  k&n-trlb-6  tlv,  «</;.  That  has  the 
power  or  quality  of  promoting  any  purpose  in  coiicur- 
rciipc  will)  other  motives. 

Contributor,  k6ii-tr1bi&-tfir,  j.  166.    One  that 

biars  a  p.irt  in  some  common  ilcsign. 

Contributory,     k6n-trll)-6-tar-^,    adj.    5\2. 

Promoting  the  same  end,   bringing  assistance  to  soine 

joint  design. 
To  CoNTRISTATE,  kin-trlsitate,  v.  a.    To  sadden, 

to  make  .sorrowful.      Not  used 
CONTRISTATION,  k&ii-trls-ta-sh&n,  s.    The  act  of 

making  sad,  the  state  of  being  made  sad.     Not  used. 
Contrite,    k6n-trlle,    adj.     140.     Bruised,    much 

worn  ;  wvirn  with  sorrow,  harassed  with  the  sense  of 

guilt,  penitent. 

r;^  This  word  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  last  svl- 
ablc,  both  as  it  is  :in  aiijcctivc,  from  which  is  formed  tVie 
abstract  subst-mtive  contriteness,  and  astheaccent  on  the 
first  s\  liable  has  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  i  in  the  last.  HO. 
\ccordingly  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Bailey,  place 
'he  accent  on  the  last  syllable;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Nares,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Dr.  Ash.  W.  Johnston,  Perry, 
Buchanan,  and  Entick,  place  it  on  the  first,  with  uaqocs- 
tionably  the  best  usage  on  their  side. 
Co.vTBITELY,  k6n-lrile-le,  ailj.     Penitently. 

Jf^  As  the  adjective  contrite,  tliough  contrary  to  ana- 
logy, seems  to  prefer  llie  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  coti- 
tiileli^  .m^i  contriteness  must  neces.sarily  have  tlie  accent 
on  the  same  syllable. — See  Conti arily. 
Contriteness,  kin-trite-n^s,  s.  Contrition,  re- 
pentance. 
CONTRITIOX,  kSn-trlshifin,  s.    The  act  of  grinding 

or  rubbing  to  powder;  penitence,  sorrow  for  sin. 
CONTRIVABLE,  kin-tri-vj-bl,  adj.     Possible  to  Ijc 

planned  by  the  mind. 
Contrivance,  k&n-trKvliise,  s.    The  act  of  con- 

triving  ;  scheme,  plan  ;  a  plot,  an  artifice. 
To  Contrive,  k6n-trlve,'  v.  a.    To  plan  out ;  to 

find  out  means. 

To  Contrive,  kSn-tilve/  i>.  n.    To  form  or  de- 

sign,  to  plan. 

ContrivemenT,  k5n-trivc-rni5ilt,  s.    Invention, 

Contriver,  k5n  trl^vftr,  j,  98,    An  inventor. 

CONTHOL,  k&n-trill'  s.  406.  A  register,  or  ac- 
count kept  by  another  officer,  that  e.ich  may  be  ex- 
amined by  the  other ;  check,  restraint ;  jiower,  autho- 
rity, supenntendenec. 

To  Co.VTROL,  k&n-tr(Ml,'  v.  a.  406.  To  keep 
under  check  by  a  counter  reckoning ;  to  govern,  to  le- 
strain  ;  to  confute. 

Controllable,  k&n-troll-l-bl,  adj.    Subject  to 

control,  subject  to  be  over-ruled. 
Controller,  kin-trAll-ftr,  s.   One  that  has  the 

jiower  of  governing  or  restraining. 
CoNTROLLERSHiP,      k6ii-trAll-5r-sh!p,     *,      The 

office  of  a  controller. 
ControL.MENT,  k&n  -XsbW-mi-nt,  s.    The  jiowcr  or 

act  of  superintending  or  restraining,  restraint ;  oppo- 

(itiun,  confutation. 
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j  Controversial,  kftn-trA-v^riBhil,  acfj.   Relating 

to  disputes,  disputations. 

I  Controversy,  k&nitri-v^r-s^,  «.     Dispute,  de- 

bate  ;  a  suit  m  law  ;  a  quarieJ. 

To  Controvert,  k&ii-tro-v^rt,  v.  a.    To  debate, 

to  dispute  iiny  thing  in  writing. 
Controvertibl?;,  k6n-trA-v^rti^-bl,  adj.    Dis- 
putable. 
Co.vTKOVERTlST,  kftn-LrA-vlr-tlst,  *,    Disputant, 
chictiy  on  religious  subjects. 

J(r5"  it  IS  with  some  surprise  I  have  frequently  observ- 
ed those  profound  philologists,  the  Monthly  Reviewers, 
W'te  this  word  Controi'ersuilut.  "  He  appears  to  be  a 
sensible,  ingenious,  and  candid  Controversialist ;  one  who 
writes  from  a  regard  to  truth,  and  with  the  full  conviction 
of  his  own  mind."  M.  R.  November,  1794,  p.  346.  But 
nothing  is  mute  evident  than  that  every  verbal  noun  ought 
to  he  formed  from  the  verb,  and  consequently  that  to  con- 
trofert  ought  to  form  controvertist.  Or  Johnson  has  only 
produced  the  authority  of  Tillotson;  to  which  1  will  bep 
leave  to  add  a  much  l)etter  from  the  Idler,  No.  12.  "  (t 
is  common  for  controvertists,  in  the  heat  of  disputation, 
to  add  one  position  to  another  till  they  reach  the  extremi- 
ties of  knowledge,  where  truth  and  falsehood  lose  their 
distinction." 
CoNTi;.MACiOUS,  kin-th-maish&s, «((;'.    Obstinate, 

\>erverse,  stubborn. 

Contumaciously,  kSn  tft-inaish&&-W,  ady.    ov 

stinately,  inflexibly,  perversely. 
CoNTUMACiOUSNESS,  k5n-t6-ma-shfis-n^s,  s.  Ob- 

stinaey,  perverseiie-s. 
Contumacy,  kAnit&-ml-s^,  ».     Obstinacy,  per- 

verseness  ;  in  law,  a  wilful  contempt  and  disobedience 

to  any  lawful  summons  or  judicial  order. 
Contumelious,  kin-t6-m^'li-&s,  arf;'.  Reproach- 

ful,  sarcastick  ;  inclined  to  utter  reproach  ;  productiva 

of  reproach,  shameful. 
Contumeliously,     k&n-tfi-in^-ld-&s-l^,      ady. 

Reproachfully,  contemptuously. 
Contumeliousness,     kin-t&miili-&s-n&,    j. 

Rudeness,  reproach. 
Contumely,  k5nit6-m^-l^,  s.    Conteinptuousne.s8, 

bitterness  of  language,  rcjiroach. 
7o   Contuse,    kftn-tiize,'  v.  a.  437.    To  beat  to 

gether,  to  bruLse  ;  to  bruise  the  flesh  without  a  breach 

of  the  contin\utv. 
Contusion,   k5n-tfi-zh&n,  s.    The  act  of  beating 

or  bruising  ;  tlie  state  of  being  beaten  or  bruised ;  a 

bruise. 

Convalescence,  k5n-vi-l^sis^nse,  7 
Convalescency,  ktm-v;\-)^s-sen-se,  i 

Renewal  of  health,  recovery  from  a  disease. 
Convalescent,   k&n-v,\-l^sis^iit,  ac^.    Recover 

"Iff- 
To  Convene,  k5n-venc,'  v.  n.    To  come  together, 

to  assemble. 
To  Convene,   k<Sn-vine/  v.  a.    To  call  together, 

to  assemble,  to  convoke;  to  summon  judicially. 
Convenience,  kAn-ve-nA-^nse,  ^ 
Conveniencv,  k6n-veini-^ii-s^,  ^ 

commodiousness,  cause  of  e.-ise,  accommodation  ;  tit- 

ness  of  time  or  place. 
Convenient,  k5n-viint^-^nt,  adj.    Fit,  suitable, 

proper. 
CONVENrENTLY,   kin-v^ini-^nt-W,   adv.     Com- 

niixliously,  fitly. 
Convent,  k&n-v^nt,  «.    An  assembly   of  religious 

persons ;  a  religious  house,  a  monastery,  a  nunnery. 
To  Convent,  k6n-v^nt,'  v.  a.    492.     To  call  be- 
fore a  judge  or  judicature.     Not  in  use. 
Conventicle,  k6n-v^nit^-kl,  s.    An  assembly,  a 

meeting;  an  as.seiiibly  for  wor.ship  ;  a  secret  assembly. 

Jfjf  III  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  followed 
Mr.  Sheridan's  ac-ccntuation  of  this  word  upon  the  first 
lyllablc,  as  I  apprehended  it  was  more  agreeable  to  polit* 
usage,  though  less  agreeable  to  the  ear  tlian  the  accent  on 
the  second  ;  but  from  a  farther  inquiiy,  and  a  review  of 
the  authorities  for  Ijoth,  I  am  strongly  persuaded  in  favoui 
of  the  latter  accentuation.  For  the  fonner  we  have  Sheri 
dan.  Ash,  W.  .lohnston,  and  Entick  ;  and  for  the  lattet. 
Dr.  Johnson,  Kcnrick,  Narcs,  Stxjtt,  Perrv,  Buchanan, 
and  Bailcv.    The  othi-r  accentuation  scemschiottv  adopted 
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by  the  poets,  who  shou\d  not  be  dcpriveil  of  their  privilege 
lit  altering  the  accents  of  some  words  to  accommodate 
ihcm  to  the  verse  : 

"  For  'Iwere  a  «in  to  rob  (hem  of  thefr  mJle." — Pnp€, 

CONVENTICLEB,  kAti-v^n-tlk-l&r,  s.  One  that 
supports  or  frequents  private  and  unlawful  assemblies. 

Convention,  k&n-v^n-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  com- 
ing together,  union,  coalition;  an  assembly  ;  a  contract, 
agreement  for  a  time. 

Conventional,  k6n-v^n-sh&n-41,  adj.  stipulat- 
ed, agreed  on  by  compact- 

CoNVENTiONARY,  k6n-v5nishin-4-r^,  r.dj.  Act- 
ing upon  contract. 

Conventual,  k6n-venitshi-il,  adj.  nclonging 
to  a  convent,  roon.istick. 

Conventual,  k6n-v^nitshi-ll,  s.  A  monk,  a 
nun,  one  that  lives  in  a  convent. 

To  Converge,  k5n-v^rje,'  v.  n.  To  tend  to  one 
point  from  different  places. 

Convergent,  kftn-v^rijcnt,  I      ,■      „     .. 

^  1  >.       A  '-1         r  "HJ-      Tending    to 

Converging,  kon-v4r-jlng,  )     ^ 

one  point  from  different  places. 
Conversable,  k6n-v^r-s4-bl,  adj.    Qualified  for 

conversation,  fit  for  company. 
Conversableness,    kin-v^risiVbl-n^s,   s.    Thi 

quality  of  being  a  pleasing  companion. 
CONVERSABLY,   k6n-v^r-sJ-bl^,   adv.     In  a  eon- 

versablo  manner. 
_  Ck&iiiy^r-slnt,  7      ,.      . 

Conversant,  Jk&n-v^.isa.,t,i  "'^^-    Acquamte, 

with,  familiar  ;  having  intercourse  with  any,  acquaint- 
ed ;  relating  to,  concerning. 

Jf^  There  are  such  considerable  authorities  for  cad. 
of  these  pronunciations  as  render  a  decision  on  that  grownri 
somewhat  difficult  Dr.  Johnson,  Or.  Ash,  Dr.  Keiirick, 
Mr.  Perry,  Huchanan,  and  Bailey,  place  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable;  and  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  and  En- 
tick,  accent  the  first,  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  .Scott  placa  it 
on  both,  and  consequently  leave  it  undecided.  Analogy 
seems  to  demand  the  stress  on  the  second  syllable;  per- 
haps not  so  much  from  the  relation  the  worn  bears  to  the 
verb  to  «m!'^r«,  since  it  mav  possibly  be  derived  from 
the  noun  cdnverie,  492.  as  from  the  very  general  rule  of 
accenting  words  of  three  syllables,  that  are  not  simples  in 
our  language,  on  the  second  svllable  when  two  conso- 
nants occur  in  the  middle.  This  rule,  however,  is  fre- 
quently violatetl  in  favour  of  the  antepenultimate  accent 
(the  favourite  accent  of  our  language)  as  in  d^granriize, ' 
amnesty,  chdracter,  ciinvertite,  anctstor,  magiatraie,  pr6 
testant,  &c  and  where  there  is  but  one  consonant  in  tht 
middle,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the  accent 
of  the  dissyllable  verb  neglected,  and  the  trisyllable  noun 
adopting  the  ante>ieiiultimate  accent  Thus  the  words 
confident,  president,  provident,  &C.  arc  not  accented  like 
the  verbs,  confide,  preside.  Ice  &c-  but  are  considerc<l  as 
simples,  and  follow  the  general  rule;  which  is,  that  all 
simples  of  three  syllables,  with  tnit  one  consonant  in  the 
middle,  have  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  that  the  vowel 
in  this  syllable  is  short,  503.  Upon  the  whale,  therefore, 
since  authorities  are  so  equal,  and  analogy  so  precarious, 
usage  must  be  the  umpire ;  and  my  observation  fails  me, 
if  that  which  may  be  called  the  best  usage  does  not  de- 
cide in  favour  of  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
Conversation,  kc>n-v^r-sa-shfin,  s.  Familiar 
discourse,  chat,  easy  talk,  a  particular  act  of  discours 
ing  upon  any  subject ;  commerce,  intercourse ;  famili- 
arity; behaviour,  manner  of  acting  in  common  life. 
To  Converse,  kin-v^rse/  w.  w.  To  cohabit  with, 
to  hold  intercourse  with ;  to  be  acquainted  with ;  to 
discourse  familiarly  upon  any  subject;  to  have  com- 
merce with  a  different  sex. 
Converse,  kiniverse,  s.  592.  Manner  of  dis- 
coursing in  familiar  life;  acquaintance,  cohabitation, 
familiarity;  with  geometricians  it  means  the  contrary. 
5^  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  substantive  was  an- 
ciently pronounced  like  the  verb,  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable;  but  nothing  is  now  better  established 
than  the  accent  on  the  first     Even  the  line  of  Pope. 

*"  Generous  c6nvrrt«  :  a  soul  exempt  from  pride," 
however  rugged  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllab.c  o'' 
■-his  word,  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  otherwise. 

Conversely,  k6n-v^rse-l^,  adv.    With  change 

of  order,  reciprocally. 
Conversion,  kAn-v&ish&n,  ».    change  from  one 


state  into  another,  transmutation  ;  change  from  repro- 
bation to  grace ;  change  from  one  religion  to  another. 

CoNVERSa'E,  k&n-v^r-siv,  adj.  Conversable,  sa 
ciable. 

To  Convert,  k&n-v5rt,'  v.  a.  To  change  into  a- 
nother  sulistance,  to  transmute ;  to  change  from  one 
religion  to  another;  to  turn  from  a  bad  to  a  good  life, 
to  apply  to  any  use,  to  appropriate. 

To  Convert,  kin-v^rt,'  v.  n.  To  undergo  a  change, 
to  be  transmuted. 

Convert,  kiNniv^rt,  s.  492.  A  person  converted 
from  one  opinion  to  another. 

Converter,  k6n-v^r-t6r,  s.  One  that  makes  con- 
verts. 

Convertibility,   k5n-v^r-t^-bll-d-t<^,   s.     The 

quality  of  being  possible  to  be  converted. 

Convertible,  k5n-v^rit^-bl,  adj.    Susceptible  of 

change,  traiismutablc ;  so  much  alik^  as  that  one  may 
be  used  for  the  other. 

ConvertibLY,  k&ii-v^r-tc-bld,  adv.     Reciprocally 

Convertite,  kftniy^r  tlte,  *.  156.  503.  A  con- 
vert 

Convex,  kftniv^ks,  adj.  Rising  in  a  circular 
foTin,  opposite  to  concave. 

Convex,  kftniv^ks,  *.     a  convex  body. 

Co.NfVEXED,  k6n-v^kst,'  part.  359.  Protuberani 
in  a  circul.ir  form. 

Con^TXEDLY,  kin-v^kised-l^,  364.  Ifl  a  con- 
vex form. 

Convexity,  k6n-v^ksi^-td,  j.  Protuberance  in  a 
circular  form. 

CONVEXLY,  k6n-v^ksM<^,  adu.     In  a  convex  form. 

CONVEXNESB,  kin-v^ks-iifis,  4'.  Spheroidical  pro- 
tul)erance,  convexity. 

Convexo-concave,  kftn-v^ksid-kiSngikavejat^". 
Having  the  hollow  on  the  inside,  corresponding  to  the 
external  protuberance. 

Tj  Convey,  kfin-va/  v.  a.  269.  To  carry,  to 
transport  from  one  place  to  another  ;  to  hand  from  one 
to  another ;  to  move  secretly  ;  to  transmit,  to  transfer, 
to  deliver  to  another  ;  to  impart 

Conveyance,  k6n-va-iiise,  t.  The  act  of  remov- 
ing any  thing  ;  way  for  carriage  or  transportation  ;  the 
method  of  removing  secretly  ;  the  me.iiis  by  which  any 
thing  is  conveyed  ;  delivery,  from  one  to  another ;  act 
of  transferring  property;  writing  by  wliich  property  is 
transferred. 

Conveyancer,   k6n-va-Jn-s&r,   s.     A   lawyer, 

I     who  draws  writings  by  which  property  is  transferred. 
Conveyer,    kin-vaifir,    s.     One  who  carries   ot 

transmits  any  thing. 
To  Convict,  k6n-vlkt,'  v.  a.    To  prove  guilty,  to 

detect  in  guilt;  to  coufutc,  to  discover  tu  be  false. 
Convict,    k6n-vikt,'   adj.      Convicted,  detected  in 

guilt 
Con-.  iCT,  kSnMkt,  s.  4&2.     a  person  cast  at  the 

bar. 
Conviction,  kftn-vikishCin,  s.   Detection  of  guilt; 

the  act  of  convincing,  confutation. 
CONVICTIVE,  k6n-vikitiv,  adj.  157.    Having  the 

power  of  convincing. 
To  Convince,  kftn-vlnse/  v.  a.    To  force  .-Hiother 

to  acknowledge  a  contested  position  ;  to  convict. — Siw 

To  Collect. 
CONVINCEMENT,  kiii-vlnse-mOnt,  s.    Conviction. 
CONVINCIBLE,    k5n-vlii-sd-bl,    a((j.      Cajiablc    of 

conviction  ;  capable  of  tieiiig  evidently  disproved. 
Convincingly,  k6n-vin-sing-le,  adv.    In  such  a 

manner  as  to  leave  no  room  lor  doubt. 
Convincingness,    kin-vinislng-nes,    s.       The 

power  of  convincing. 
To  Convive,  k6n-vive,'  v.  a.  To  entertain,  to  feast 

Obsolete. 
CoNvrvAL,  k5n-vl-vil, 
Convivial,  kin-viv-yil 

to  an  entertiinment,  festal,  social, 

Conundrum,  kd-nin^&m,  s.     a  low  jest,  a 

quibble. 
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To  CONVOCATE,  k&n-vAkate,  v.  a.    To  call  toge- 
ther. 
CoNVOCATlOK,    k5n-v6-kiish&n,  t.     The  act  of 

calling  to  an  assembly;  an  assembly;  an  assembly  of 

the  clergy  for  consultation  upon  matters  ecclesiastical. 
To  Convoke,   k&n-vAke/  v.  a.     To  call   together, 

to  summon  to  an  assembly. 
To  Convolve,  kAn-vilv,'  v.  a.     To  roll  together, 

to  roll  one  part  upon  another. 
Convoluted,  V.(>n-\b-\ix-t^A,  part-  aclj.   Twisted, 

rolled  upon  itself. 

Convolution,  kin-vA-liishftn,  s.    The  act  of 

rolling  any  thing  upon  itself;  the  state  of  rolling  toge- 
ther in  company. 
To  Convoy,   k6n-vi^,'   v.  a.     To  accompany    by 

land  or  sea,  for  t!ie  take  of  defence. 
Convoy,   k5n'v5^,  s.  492.     Attendance  at  sea  or 
on  the  road  by  way  of  defence ;  the  act  of  attending  as 
a  defence. 
Conusance,   k&niii-sinse,  s.     Cognizance,  notice. 
A  law  term. — See  Cognizance. 

Jt^  Perhaps  it  may  be  pleaded  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
law,  that  this  is  the  word  they  use  instead  of  Cognizance, 
and  consequentlv,  that  the  charge  against  them  of  muti- 
lating that  word'falis  to  the  ground.  But  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  the  second  syllables  of  these  words  are  so  dif- 
ferent as  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  which  they  make  use  of ; 
and  that  tlie  words  cognizable,  cognizor,  and  cognizee,  be- 
ing pronounced  by  them  without  the  g,  are  suiHcicnt 
proofs  of  the  justness  of  the  accusation. 
To  Convulse,  k6n-v&lse,'  v,  a.  To  give  an  ir- 
regular and  involuntary  motion  to  the  parts  of  any 
body. 

Convulsion,  k6n-vM-sh&n,  *.    a  convulsion  is 

an  involuntarycontractionof  the  fibresand  muscles;  an 
irregular  and  violent  motion,  commotion. 
Convulsive,  kin-vfilislv,  adj.   158.  428.    Giv- 
ing twitches  or  spasms. 
Cony,    ilfinin^,    s.     a  rabbit,  an   animal  that   bur- 
rows in  the  ground. 
Co^!Y-BURiiOW,   kfiii-iie-bir-A,  s.    a  p".acc  where 

rabbits  make  their  holes  in  the  ground. 
To  Coo»    k66,   V.  n.  10.     To  cry  as  a.  dove  or  pi- 

geoi 
COOE,   kook,   s.    306.     One  whose  profession  is  to 

dress  and  prci>are  victuals  for  the  table. 
Cook-maid,   k66k-mide,   $.     a  maid  that  dresses 

))rovision<. 
i    COOK-KOOM,    kS6k-r66m,    j.     A   room  in  which 

provisions  are  prepared  for  the  ship's  crew. 
To  CoOK,  k66k,   V.  a.    To  prepare  victuals  for  the 

table. 
Cookery,   k6ok-i^r-d,  s.  555.     The  art  of  dress- 

nig  victuals. 
Cool,  k661,  adj.  306.    Somewhat  cold,  approaching 

to  cold ;  not  zealous,  not  fond. 
Cool,  k65l,  «.    Freedom  from  heat. 
To  COOI.,  kb!>\,  V.  a.    To  make  cool,  to  allay  neat ; 

to  quiet  passion,  to  calm  anger. 
To  Cool,   k&6\,  v.  n.     To  grow  less  hot ;   to  grow 

less  warm  with  regard  to  passion. 
Cooler,  k66l-&T,  S.    That  which  has  tlie  power  of 

cooUng  the  body  ;  a  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  made 

cool. 
Coolly,   VhhVA^,    adv.     Wltliout   heat,    or    sharp 

cold ;  without  passion. 
Coolness,   k66liii^s,   j.     Gentle   cold,    a   soft   or 

mild  degree  of  cold  ;  want  of  affection,  disinclination  ; 

freedom  from  passion. 
COOM,   k6iin,   «.  306.     Soot  that  gathers  over  an 

oven's  mouth ;   tliat  matter  that   works  out  of  the 

wheels  of  carriages. 
CooMB,  kfi&in,  5.    A  measure  of  corn  containing  four 

bushels. 
Coop,  k65p,  t.    A  cage,  a  pen  for  animals,  as  poul- 
try or  sheep. 
To   CoOP,    kooj),    V.   a.     To  shut  up  in   a  narrow 

rompats,  to  cage. 
CoOPKE,  kl)6-pa(  s.     A  motion  in  dancing. 


Cooper,  k65ip6r,   s.    98.    One  that  make*  eoopa 

or  liarrels. 

Cooperage,  koo-pOr-Wje,  j.  90.    The  price  paid 

lor  coopers'  work. 

To  Co-operate,  kA-ipi^r-ate,  v.  n.  To  laboiu 
jointly  with  another  to  the  same  end ;  to  concur  in  the 
siune  efTcct. 

Co-operation,  kA-Ap-^r-aish&n,  $.    The  act  ol' 

contributing  or  concurring  to  the  same  end. 

Cooperative,   kA  Api4r-a-tiv,  a(l}.    Promoting 

the  same  end  jointly. 

Co-operator,  kA-&pi4r-a-t5r,  s.  521.  He  that  r 
bv  joint  endeavours,  promotes  the  same  end  with  o  - 
tlioVs. 

C()-OPT"ATION,  kA-Ap.ta-sh&n,  S.  Adoption,  as- 
sumption. 

Co  ORDINATE,  kA-or-d^-nate,  adj.  91.  Hold- 
ing the  same  r.ink. 

Co-ordinately,  kA-5ridt^.nate-W,  adv.    I«  the 

same  v.mk. 

Co  ordinateness,  kA-6r-d^-natc-n5s,  «.     Th,e 

state  of  being  coordinate.  ^ 

Co-ordination,  kA-or-di-naish&n, ».   Th«stst« 

of  holding  the  same  rank,  collateralness. 
Coot,  kAAt,  s.  306.    A  small  black  water-fowl. 
Cop,  kAp,  s.    The  head,  the  top  of  any  thing. 
Coparcenary,   kA-pJri-s^-ni-r^,  s.    Joint  succes- 
sion to  any  inheritance. 
Coparcener,  kA-p^ris^-nfir,  *.     Coparceners  are 
such  .%s  have  equal  portion  in  the  inheritance  of  the  tn- 
cestor. 
Coparceny,  ko-p4ris^-n^,  s.     An  equal  share  of 

coparceners. 
Copartner,  kA-pirtin&r,  s.  98.    One  that  has  a 

share  m  some  coirunon  stock  or  atl'air. 
Copartnership,  ko-p^rt-nSr-shlp,  *.   The  state 
of  bearing  an  equ.il  part,  or  possessing  an  equal  share. 
COPATAIN,    kAp-i-tin,    adj.    208.      High    raised; 

pointed.     Obsolete. 
CoPAYVA,   kA-pa-va,  s.  92.    A  gum  which  distil* 

from  a  tree  in  Brasil. 
Cope,   kApe,  s.     Any  thing  with  which  the  head  is 
covered;  a  sacerdotal  cloak,  worn  in  sacreil  ministra- 
tion ;  any  thing  which  is  spread  over  the  head. 
To  Cope,   kApe,   t;.  a.     To  cover,   as  with  a  co}* ; 

to  contend  with,  to  oppose. 
To  Cope,  kApe,   v.  n.    To  contend,  to  struggle,  ts 

strive. 
Copier,    kAp-p^-&r,    *.     One  that  copies,  a   tran- 

scrilKT  ;  a  plagiary,  an  imitator. 
Coping,  kA-plng,  s.     The  upper  tier  of  masonrjp 

which  covers  the  wall. 
Copious,    kA-p(^-fis,   ac^.     Plentiful,   abimdanl,  a- 

boundnig  in  words  or  images. 
Copiously,    kA^p<^-6s-le,   adv.    Plentifully,  abun- 
dantly, in  great  quantities;  at  large,  diffusely. 
Copiousness,  k<>-i)^-&s-nls,  i.  Plenty,  abundance ; 

cxuberimcc  of  style. 
Copland,   kAp'llnd,  *.     A  piece  of  ground  which 

terminates  with  an  acute  angle. 
Copped,  kAp-p^d,  or  kApt,  adj.  366.    Rising  to 

a  top  or  head. 
Coppel,   kAp-p^l,   J.     An  instrument  used  in  chy- 

niistry.     Its  use  is  to  try  and  purify  gold  and  silver. 
Copper,  kAp^-pir,  s.  98.    One  of  the  six  primitiv* 

meLiIs. 
Copper,    kAp-pEir,    s.      A   boiler    larger    Uian    a 

niovcahle  pot. 
Coi'PEll-NOSE,  kAp-p&r-nAse,  s.     A  red  nose. 
Copper-plate,   kAp-p&r-plite,'  s.     A  plate  on 

which  pictures  are  engraven. 
Copper- WORK,  kAp-p&r-w&rk,  i.    A  plar*  whero 

copper  is  manufactured. 

Copperas,  kAp-pEir-Js,  «.    A  Vind  of  vitrioU 
Coppersmith,  kApip&r-smith,  *.   One  that  manu- 
factures copper. 
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COPPHJWORM,  k5p-p&r-w5rm,  ».  A  liMle  worm 
in  ships ;  a  worm  breeding  in  one's  hand. 

Coppery,  k&p'p&r-^,  adj.     Containing  copper. 

Coppice,  kip-pls,  t.  142.  Low  woods  cut  at  Stat, 
ed  times  for  fuel. 

COPPLE-DUST,  kip-pl-d&st,  f.  Powdoi  used  in 
purifying  metils. 

COPPLF.D,  kipipld,  adj.  359.  Rising  In  a  conick 
form. 

Copse,  kips,  s.   Short  wood. 

To  Copse,  kips,  v.  a.    To  preserve  underwood. 

Copula,  k5p-&-li,  t.  92.  The  word  which  unites 
the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition. 

To  Copulate,  k5piil-late,  v.  a.  To  unite,  to  con- 
join. 

To  Copulate,  k5pii»-lite,  v.  n.  To  come  toge- 
ther as  different  sexes. 

Copulation,  k&p-fi-la^h&n,  «.  The  congcesa  or 
embrace  of  the  two  sexes. 

COPULAITVE,  kip^d-li-tlv,  adj.  157.  A  term  of 
grammar. 

Copr,  kip-p^,  t.  482.  A  transcript  from  the  ar- 
chetype or  original ;  an  irulividual  boolt,  as  a  good  and 
fair  copy  ;  the  original,  the  archetype ;  a  picture  drawn 
from  another  picture. 

Copy  BOOK,  k6p-pd-l)55k,  ».  a  book  in  which 
copies  are  written  for  learners  to  imitate. 

Copyhold,  k5p-p^-h61d,  s.  a  tenure,  for  which 
the  tenant  hath  nothing  to  shew  but  ilie  copy  of  the 
rolls  made  by  the  steward  of  his  lord's  court. 

Copyholder,   kSp-pe-h6I-d&r,  «.     On«  that  is 

possessed  of  land  in  copyhold. 

To  Copy,  k&p-p^,  v.  a.  To  transcribe,  to  write 
after  an  original;  to  imitate,  to  propose  to  imitation. 

To  Copy,  k&p-p^,  v.  n.  To  do  any  thing  in  imi- 
tation of  something  else. 

COPYER,  kop-p^Qf, 

Copyist,  k5p-pi 

or  pictures. 
To  Coquet,  kA-kSt,'  r.  a.  415.    TV>  treat  with  an 

a|ipearance  of  amorous  tenderness. 
Coquetry,   ki-k^tiri,  *.     Aff'ectation  of  amorous 

advances. 
Coquette,   kA-k^t,'  «.     a  gay,  airy  girl,   who  en- 

deavours  to  attract  notice. 
Coracle,  K&riA-kl,  s.  405.    a  boat  used  in  Wales 

by  fishers. 
Coral,    kfir^il,   S.    Red   coral    is  a  plant  of  great 

hardness  and  stony  nature  while  growing  in  the  water, 

as  it  is  after  long  exposure  to  the  air ;  the  piece  of  coral 

which  children  use  as  a  plaything. 

JJ:^  We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pronounced  Curral; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  all  our  Pronoum-ing  Dictionanes, 
and  ought  to  be  avoided. 
Coralline,  kiriil-ln,  adj.    150.    CoiuUting  of 

coraL 
Coralline,  kir^il-ln,  *.    Coralline  is  a  sea-plant 

used  in  medicine. 
CORALLOID,    or  CORALLOIDAL,    k5r-Jl-l5ld,    or 

kir-il-loid^Al,  adj.    Resembling  coral. 
CORANT,  ki-rSnt,'  s.     A  nimble  sprightly  dance. 
CORBAN,  k6r-bAn,  t.  1  68.     An  alms  basket,  a  gift, 

an  alms. 
CORBEILS,  k5rib51z,  *.     Little  baskets  uted  in  forti- 
fication, filled  with  earth. 
Corbel,  k6r-b^l,  ».     in  architecture,  the  repre,sen- 

tation  of  a  basket. 
Cord,  k6rd,  *.     A  rope,   a   string  ;    a  quantity   of 

wood  for  fuel ;  a  pile  eight  feet  long,  four  high,  and 

four  broad. 
Cord  MAKER,  kord-ma-k?ir,   *.    One  whose  trade 

is  to  make  ropes,  a  rope-maker. 
Cord-wood,  kSrdiwud,   i.      Wood   piled    up  for 

fiiel. 
To  Cord,  kord,  v.  a.    To  bind  with  ropes. 
Cordage,  kSr^dldje,  ».  90.    A  quantity  of  cordi. 
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Corded,  kir-d^d,  adj.    Made  of  rope*. 
Cordelier,   kor-di-l^^r,'  «.  275.    A  franelican 

friar,  so  namod  from  the  cord  which  serves  him  for  a 

cincture. 
Cordial,  k5r-j^-il,  *.    294.    376.    A  medicine 

that  increases  the  force  of  the  heart,  or  quickens  the 

circulation  ;  any  medicine  that  increases  strength ;  any 

thing  that  comfcirt.';,  gladdens,  and  exhilarates. 

It^  There  is  certainly  a  ten;k'ticy  in  the  ti  a*  well  as  in 
the? to  slide  into  a  soft  hissing  souml  when  preceded  by 
the  accent,  and  followed  bv  a  diphthong  or  adiphthongai 
vowel,  commencing  with  the  sound  of  e.  This  is  evident 
by  the  current  pronunciation  of  immt'liate,  verdure,  &<■. 
as  if  written  immejiate,  verjure,  &c.  ;;94  ;  and  this  pro 
nunciation  is  so  ajjrecable  to  the  genius  of  our  language, 
that  the  organs  slide  into  it  insensibly.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
m  order  to  mark  this  sound,  has  adopted  the  y,  and 
spelled  the  word  Cor-dy-at :  and  if  y  is  here  articulated 
as  a  consonant,  as  is  intended,  its  connexion  with  d  pr.> 
liiices  a  sound  so  near  the  hiss  in  Cor-jeal,  as  to  be  with 
ilKHculty  distinguished  from  it. 
Cordial,  kor-j^-il,  adj.    Reviving,  invigorating  ; 

sincere,  hearty. 

Cordiality,  k5r-j^-41-^-t^,  s.    Relation   to  th« 

heart ;  sincerity. 

Cordially,  korijWl-1^.  adv.    sincerely,  heartily. 

Core,  kAre,  s.  The  heart  ;  the  inner  part  of  any 
thing  ;  the  inner  part  of  a  fruit,  which  contains  the 
kernel ;  the  matter  contained  in  a  bile  or  sore. 

Coriaceous,  ko-re-a^h&s,  adj.  Consisting  of 
leather  ;  of  a  substance  resembling  leather. 

Coriander,  ko-r^-an-ditr,  s.  98.    A  plant. 

Corinth,  kur-n\n,  s.  A  small  fruit  commoniy 
called  currant,  which  see. 

Corinthian,  k6-rln-//i^-in,  adj.  Is  generally 
reckoned  the  fourth  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture. 

Cork,  kork,  s.  a  glandiferous  tree,  in  all  respects 
like  the  ilex,  excepting  the  bark  ;  the  bark  of  the  cork- 
tree used  for  stopples  ;  the  stopple  of  a  bottle. 

To  Cork,  kSrk,  v.   a.    To  put  corks  into  bottles. 

Corking-pin,  kor-klng-pln/  *.  A  pin  of  the 
largest  size. 

Corky,  kAr-k^,  adj.    Consisting  of  cork. 

Cormorant,  kAi-mA-rint  s.  A  bird  that  prey* 
upon  fish  ;  a  glutton. 

Corn,  kom,  *.  The  seeds  which  grow  in  ears,  nxjt 
in  pods  ;  grain  unreaped  ;  grain  in  tlie  ear,  yet  utv 
thrashed  ;  an  excrescence  on  the  foot,  hard  and  pain- 
ful. 

To  Corn,  kArn,  v.  a.  To  salt,  to  sprinkle  with 
salt ;  to  form  Into  sm.all  grains. 

CORN-FEELD,  kArnif^^ld,  s.  A  field  where  corn  it 
growing. 

CORN-FLAG,  kArn-flig,  s.  A  plant ;  the  leave*  ar« 
like  those  of  the  fleur  de-lis. 

Corn -FLOOR,  korn-flAre,  $.  The  floor  where  com 
is  stored. 

Corn-flower,  ki'rniflo&-&r,  s.    The  blue-bottle. 

Corn-land,  korn-land,  *.  Land  appropriated  to 
the  production  of  grain. 

Corn-mill,  koni-mil,  s.  A  mill  to  grind  corn 
into  meal. 

Corn-pipe,  komiplpo,  *.  A  pipe  made  by  slittiiit; 
tJie  joint  of  a  green  stalk  of  com. 

CornchandLER,  kArn-tshind-lur,  *.  One  that 
retails  corn. 

Corncutter,  kornikut-t&r,  s.  A  man  whose  pro- 
fession it  is  to  extirpate  corns  from  the  foot. 

Cornel,  kAr-n^l,  7 

Cornelian-tree,  kor-n^-ltin-trd^,  \'  ' 
Cornel-tree  l)earcth  the  fruit  commonly  called  the  cor- 
nelian cherry. 

Corneous,  kor-nd-&s,  adj.  Homy,  of  a  substance 
resemljiiiig  horn. 

CoR.vvR,  kor-n&r,  *  98.  An  angle  ;  a  secret  or 
remote  place;  the  extremities,  the  utmost  limiu 

Corner-stone,  korinur-stAne,  s.   The  stone  tha? 

unites  the  iwo  walls  at  the  corner. 
CorNERWISF.,  kor-u5r-wiZL',  adv.     Diagonally. 
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Cornet,  k^r'-nh,  s.  99-  A  musical  instrument 
blown  with  the  mouth  !  .1  company  or  troop  of  horse, 
iSr^nse  obsolete;  the  officer  that  bears  the  stand- 
ardof  a  troop ;  Comet  of  a  horse  .s  the  lowest  part  ot 
his  pastern  that  runs  round  the  coliin. 
CORNKTCY,  k6ri-nlt-S(i,  s.    The  post  of  a  cornet  m 

the  army.  ,  .     ,     ^        .     .• 

Cornice,  kor^nls,  s.  142,    The  /ughest  projection 

of  a  wall  or  column. 
Cornicle,  korlnlk-kl,  s.  405.    A  little  horn. 
CoRNiGEROUS,    kor-nidjt;i^-rfis,     adj. 

haviiiff  honis. 
CORNUCOPIiE,    kiT.r^h-k6'-pU,    3.      The   horn   ot 

plenty. 
To   CORNUTE,  kSr-nfite,'  v.  a.    To  bestow  horns, 

to  cuckold.  ...  ,    . 

CORNUTED,  kit-nii^tU,  adj.     Grafted  witli  horns, 

cuckolded.      .        ,  ,   ,  ,  . 

CORNUTO,   kor-n{l-t6,    s.     A  man  horned,   a  cuc- 
kold. ,  ,  ,.,,.,         K 

Corny,   kor^ne,    adj.     Siroag  or  hard   like  horn 
horav ;  producing  grain  or  corn. 

Corollary,  kbr'.6.\hv-i,  s.  168.    The  conciu 

'JS^'m.'J^hnsot  Mr.  Sheridan.  Dr.  Ash,  W.  John- 
t'~.'„     . i^.,,;„v     »r>M  timith    apcpnf  this  word  on 


Corpuscular,  kor-p&s-kfi-lir,  ^       ,      ]■   aiij 
CORPUSCULAIUAN,  k6r.pus,ki-la-ni-an,  5 

Relating  to  bodies,  comprising  bcdies. 
To  CORRADE,  k6r-rade,'  v.  a.   168.    To  hoaid,  to 

scrape  together. 
CORRADIATION,  k6r-ra-dA  a-shon,  s.     A  conjunc 

tion  of  rays  into  one  point. 
To  Correct,  k6r-r5kt,'  v.  a.    To  [.umsn,  to  chas- 
tise;  to  amend  ;   to  obviate  the  qualities  of  one  ingre 

I      dient  by  another. 

Hotned,  !  CORRECT,  k6r-r5kt/  adj.  Revised  or  finished  will, 
exactness. 
Correction,  k5r-r^k-shon,  t.  Punishment,  dis- 
cipline ;  amendment ;  that  which  is  substituted  in  the 
place  of  any  thing  wrong  ;  reprehension  ;  abatement  o) 
noxious  qualities,  by  the  atldition  of  something  con. 
trary. 
Correctioner,  k5r-r5kishfin-ar,  s.    A  jail-bird. 

Obsolete. 
Corrective,  kor-r^k-tlv,  at^.   157.     Having  the  ( 

power  to  alter  or  obviate  any  bad  qualitif  s. 
Corrective,  k6r-r^kitlv,   t.    That  which  has  the 
power  of  altering  or  obviating  any  thing  emiss ;  limita 
tion,  restriction. 
Correctly,  k6r-r5kt-l^,  adv.    Accurately,  exactly 


^  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  W.  Jonn-    v.-univ^>-.Lw.,  j,    ,    3  .  „, 

otnn- Buchanan    ICntiek,  and  Smith,  accent  this  word  on    (JorrectnESS,  k6r-r6kti.n6s,   S.    Accuracy,  cxact- 
the  first,  and  nr.  Kenrick.  Scott.  Perry,  iind  Bailey,  on        „^^^ 

the  second  syllable.     The  weight  "f, ^''''^""'y  1'^=^'^'"'^    CORRECTOR,  kir-r^kit&r,  *.  98.    He  that  amends, 
for  the  accentuation  I  have  aHoiHed,  and  analogy^  seems  1  "-"_'\^f.t  "^...'^...i.v^^on,  •  L  th.^t  revises  anv  thine  tc 


60  confirm  this  authority.  For  as  the  word  is  derived 
from  CoroUarium,  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate our  pronunciation  of  this  word  generally  lays  an 
Som.1  accent  on  the  first  syllable  which,  when  the 
word  is  shortened  by  dropping  a  syllable  mCorolUry.  1 
becomes  the  principal  accent,  as  in  a  thousand  other  m- 
stances.— See  Academy. 

Coronal,    k&r'-A-nil,    S.   168.     A   crown,   a  gar- 
land. .  ' 
Coronal,    kor^i-nM,   adj.     Belonging  to  the  top 

of  the  heail. 
CORONARV,  k.Vii-tiar-^,  adj.   Relating  to  a  crown  ; 
it  is  applied  m  anatomy  to  arteries  fancied  to  encom- 
pass the  heavl  in  the  manner  of  a  garland. 
Coronation,    k5r-6-naAsh&n,   s.     The  act  or  so- 
lemnity of  crowning  a  king;  the  pomp  or  assembly 
prpsent  at  a  coronation. 
Coroner,  kiri-A-n&r,  s.    An  officer  whose  duty  it 

Is  to  inquire  how  any  violent  death  was  occasioned. 
Coronet,   kiri-A-n^t,   s.     An  inferior  crown  worn 

by  the  nobility. 
Corporal,  kor-pA-riU  *•  16^.     The  lowest  offi- 
cer of  the  infantry  ;  a  low  sea-otUcer. 
Corporal,  k6ripA-r4I,  adj.     Relating  to  the  body, 

Ijelonging  to  the  body  ;  material,  not  spiritual. 
CorporaLITY,    k5r-pA-ril-e-t<i,    s.     The  quality 

of  being  embodied. 
Corporally,  k6ripA-ril-(J,  adv.    Bodily. 
Corporate,  kor^pA-rate,  adj.  91.     United  in  a 

body  or  community. 
Corporation,  kur-p6-ra-shan,  s.    A  body  poii- 

tick. 
Corporeal,    kor-pA-r^-al,    adj.     Having  a  body, 
not  immaterial.  _ 

Corporeity,  k5r-p(I)-r^iti-te,  *.    Materiunty,  bodi- 

liness. 
Corps,  kAre,  s.  Plural  korz.     A  body  of  forces. 

Jf?-  Perhaps  it  is  the  unplea^inp  idea  this  word  sug- 
gests when  pronounced  in  the  Knglish  manner,  that  has 
fixed' it  in  the  French  pronunciaLion.  Nothing  can  be 
more  friKhtfiil  to  an  elegant  ear  tlian  the  sound  it  has 
from  the  mouth  of  those  who  are  wholly  unacquainted 
with  its  fashionable  and  military  usat;e. 
Corpse,    korps,   i.  168.    A  carcase,   a  dead  body, 

a  corse. 

Corpulence,  kor-pi-lense.  \ 
Corpulency,  kor-pu-l§n-s^,  5 

body,  fleshiness. 

Corpulent,  kor-pi-l^nt,  adj 
Corpuscle,  kor'pus-sl, 
body,  an  .itom. 
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or  alters,  by  punishment ;  he  that  revises  any  thing  n 
free  it  from  faults;  such  an  ingredient  in  a  composition 
as  guards  against  or  abates  the  force  of  another. 

To  Correlate,  kir-r^-late^'  1;.  n.  To  have  are. 
ciprocal  relation,  as  father  andson.— See  Coun/<;r6afancf 

Correlate,  k6r-i-late,'  i.  One  Oiat  stands  in 
the  opposite  relation. 

Correlative,  kir-r^lii-tiv,  adji  Having  a  re- 
ciprocal relation. 

CohRELativeness,    kir-r5l-a-tlv..n6s,    j.      Th<- 

sute  of  being  correlative. 
CORRErriON,    k6r-r(5p-sh&n.   S.      Chiding,    repre- 
hension, reproof. 

To  Correspond,  k&r-r^-spond,'  t;.  n.    To  suit, 

to  answer,  to  fit;  to  keep  up  commerce  with  anothei 

by  allernate  letters. 

Correspondence,  k6r-r(^-sp6n-dense,  >  ^^ 
Correspondency,  kir-r^-spinid^n-s^,    J 

Relation,  reciprocal  adaptation  of  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther; intercourse,  reciprocal  intelligence;  friendship, 
interchange  of  offices  or  civilities. 

Correspondent,  k5r-r(i-sp&nid5nt,  adj.  Suita- 
ble, adapted,  answerable.— See  To  Collect. 

Correspondent,  ki)r-r(i-sp5nid^nt,  5.  One  with 
whom  intelligence  or  commerce  is  kept  up  by  mutual 
messages  or  letters. 

CorRESPONSIVK,  kir-rtJ-sp&n-slv,  adj.  Answera- 
ble, adapted  to  any  thing. 

Corridor,  k5r-r^dAre,'  s.  The  covert  way  lying 
round  a  fortification ;  a  gallery  or  long  isle  round  about 
a  biuliling. 

CorRISIBLE,  kftriri-j^bl,  adj.  405..  That  may 
be  altered  or  amended  ;  corrective,  or  having  the  power 
of  ameiKling  j  punidiable — See  To  Collect. 

CORRIVAL,  k&r-rl-vil,  s.     Rival,  competitor. 

CORRIVALRY,  kir-rl-vll-re,  *.     CompetiUon. 

Corroborant,  k6r-r6b-A-rint,  adj.  Having  Uie 
power  to  give  strength.  ^ 

To  Corroborate,   k5r-r6b-A-rate,  v.  a.    To 

confirm,  to  establish  ;  to  strengthen,  to  make  strong. 
Corroboration,  k5r-r6b-i-rAtshin,  s.    The  act 

of  strengthening  01  confirming. 
Corroborative,  k?>r-r(V)-t>-ra-tiv,  adj.    Having 

I      the  power  of  inereasinn  strength. 
'  To  Corrode,  kiSr-rodc,'  v.  a.    To  cat  away  bydc- 
]      grces,  to  wear  away  gradually. 
Corrodent,  k&r-ro-d5nt,  «({;.     Having  the  |>owr 
of  corroding  or  wasting. 
351.  405.      A   small     COKRODIBLE,  kL',r-rt>ide-bl,  adj.  405.     Possible  t. 
'  consumed. 


Bulkines« 


Fleshy,  bulky. 


COR  COD 

n6r  167,  nit  163— tfibe  171,  tftb  172,  bftll  173—611  2&«— pdind  313— <^in  466— rnis  469 

CORROSIBILITY,  Icftr-rA-sii-bll-i^-ti,  .?.     Possibility    CORUSCATION,   kir-fis-ka-slifin,   *.    FUiih,  quick 

to  be  consumed  by  a  menstruum.  l      vibration  of  lijjtit. 

CORROSIBLE,  k6r-rA'se-t)l,  ndj.  405.    Possible  to    CoRYMBlATED,  k6-rlmib^a-t5d,  acfj.     Gamishw; 

be  consumed  by  a  menstruum.  |      with  bmnches  of  berries. 

CORROSI nLENESS,  k5r-r6-se.bl-n5s,  i.    Siiscc;>ti-   Corymbifi^rous,    kir-'im-blf-^r-Qs,    adj.    518 

um;..,  „r : —  Bearing  fruit  or  berries  in  bunches. 


bility  of  corrosion. 
Corrosion,  kir-rAizhfin,  s.  451.    The  power  of  ^  Cory.mbus,  kA-rlni-b&s,  s 

citing  or  wearing  away  by  degrees. 
Corrosive,   kAr-rA^slv,  adj.   428.     Fraving  th^' 

power  of  wearing  away  ;  having  the  quality  to  fret  or 

vex. 


Amongst  ancient  bo- 
tanists, chisters  of  berries;  amongst  modern  tximnists. 
aeoinpouiuled  di.-cous  flower;  such  are  the  flowers  oi 
daisies  and  common  marigolds. 
Cosier,  ko-zhe-&r,  s.     A  botcher.    Ob.sotete. 


Corrosive,   k5r-rA-s!v,   s.   140.     That  which  has,  Cos.METICK,  kAz-met'lk,  n^/;.     Be.iutifying. 
the  quality  of  wasting  any  thing  away  ;  that  whicli  h.is    COSMICAL,  kAzim^-kil,  adj.    RelatinL-  to  the  world  • 
the  power  of  givmg  pain.  i      ,.;,,„„  ,„  J_^,„ „^  ,^„\..y  *' '"  "^^  ^^  "    ' 


rising  or  setting  with  the  sun. 


CORROsn-ELY,   kSr-rAislv-l^,   adj.     Like  a  cor- '  Cosmicalt.y,  kAzlmci-kai-^,  adv. 

rosivo;  with  the  power  of  corrosion.  :  „  '      ,         t    i    i       , 

CoRROSiVENESS,  k^r-rA^slv-n^s,  ,.    Tl,e  quality  i  ^-O^^'O'^o^'^'   k6z-mag-gA-n,i,  ,.  518 

of  corroding  or  eating  away,  acrimony.  '  :  „*"■  '""''  "^  '^"^  ""■•'':  "»«  c-e.y.nn. 

CORRUGANT,    kArirfl-gint,   adj.    503.      Ha-i..    Cosmographer,  kAz-rnAglgra-fftr,  j.  518. 


With  the  Eun. 
The  ns 


the  power  of  contracting  into  wrinkles, 
Til  Corrugate,  k6rir6-gate,  v.  a.  91.    Towrin. 

kle  or  purse  up. 
Corrugation,  kAr-r6-gA-sbfin,   5.    Contr.iction 

into  wrinkles. 
To   CoRRUrr,    kAr-rfipt,'   ti.  a.    To  turn  from  a 
sound  to  a  putrescent  state,  to  infect,  to  deprave,  to 
destroy  integrity,  to  vitiate.  ' 

7o  Corrupt,  k6r-rfipi,'  v.  n.   To  become  putrid. 

to  grow  rotten  — See  To  Collect. 
Corrupt,   kAr-r&pt,'   adj.     Vicious,   tainted    with 

wickedness. 
Corrupter,  kAr-rflpit&r,  5.     He  that  tainU  or  vi- 
tiates. 
CoRRUPTIBIUTY,   kir-rfip-t^-blW-t^,    f.     Possi- 
bility to  be  corrupted. 
Corruptible,  kAr-rSpitibl,  adj.  405.   Susccp- 
tibility  of  corruption ;  possible  to  lie  vitiated. 
IC^"  Some  affected  speakers  have  done  ail  m  their 
power  to  remove  the  accent  of  this  word  from  the  ec<-ond 
to  the  first  syllable ;  thanks  to  the  dUIiculty  of  (ironoun- 
cmg  It  in  tliis  manner,  they  have  not  yet  effected  their 
purpose — Those  who  have  the  least  regard  for  the  sound 
of  their  language,  ought  to  resist  this  novelty  with  all 
their  might;  for  if  it  once  gam  ground,  it  is  sure  to  tri- 
umph.     The  difficulty  of  pronouncing  it,  and  the  ill 
sound  it  produces   will  recommend  it  to  the  fashionable 
world,  who  ane  asproud  to  di.^tinguish  themselves  by  an 
oddity  in  language  as  in  dress.— See  Incomparable. 
CORRUPTIBLENESS,     kAr-r&pite-bl-ll^,    s.       Sus- 
ceptibility of  corruption. 

Corruptibly,  kAr.r?ipit^.bl^,  adv.    in  such  a 

manner  as  to  be  corrupted. 
Corruption,  kAr-r&pish&n,  i.  The  principle  by 
which  bodies  tend  to  the  separation  of  their  parts; 
wickedness,  perversion  of  principles;  putrescence;  mat- 
ter or  pus  in  a  sore;  the  means  by  which  any  thing  ;s 
vitiated,  depravation. 

Corruptive.  kAr-ripitIv,  ail}.   Having  the  qua- 
lity of  tainting  or  vitiating. 


156. 


ho  writes  a  description  of  tlie  world. 
COSMOGRAPHICAL,  kAz  niA-grif-e-kJl,  adj.  509. 

Relating  to  a  general  descnption  of  the  world. 
COSMOGRAPHICALLY,  kAz-mA-gr jfii-kj]-*^,  adv. 

In  a  manner  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  world. 
Cosmography,  kAz-mAgigri-fi^,  s.   5 18.     Tlic 

science  of  tlie  general  system  ot  the  world;  a  general 

description  of  the  universe. 
Cos.MOPOLiTAN,  kAz-mA-pAW-tin,  7 
Cosjiopolite,  kAz-iiiAp^-lite,         ^ 

citizen  of  the  world,  one  who  is  at  home  in  every  place. 
Cost,    kAst,    s.      The  price  of  any  thing;   charge, 

expense;   loss,  detriment. 
To  Cost,  kAst,   v.  n.    To  be  bouglu  for,  to  be  had 

at  a  price. 
Costal,  kAsitil,  adj.     Belonging  to  fie  ribs. 
Costard,  kAs'tArd,  s.    a  head,  an  apple  round  and 

bulky  like  the  head. 
Costive,  kAs-tlv,  adj.   157.      Bound  in  the  body; 

close,  unpermeablc. 
COSTIVENESS,  kAsitlv-n5s,  s.    The  state  of  the  ito- 

dy  in  which  excretion  is  obstmcted. 
Costliness,  kAst-lt^-u^s,  *.    Sumptuousness,  ex- 

ponsiveness. 

Costly,  kAst-1^,  adj.     Sumptuous,  expensive. 

Costume,  kAs-time,'  t.  in  pcUnting,  the  proper 
character  ;  the  correspondence  of  the  several  parts  and 
:  gures.  Chictly  the  correspondence  ci  dress  to  its  re- 
spective ages  or  nations. 

Cot,  kAt,  .?.     a  small  house,  a  hut. 

Cotangent,  kA-tin^jt^nt,  s.  The  tangmt  of  an 
arch  which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  ninety  de- 
grees. 

CoTE.\rpoRABT,  kA-t(!m-pA.ri-ri,  od;.    Living  it 

the  same  time,  coetaneous. 
Coterie,  kA-t&r-re,'  s.     A  club,  a  society. 
Cotillon,   kA-til-yAng,  s.     a  kind  of  rreiiCh 


CORRUPTLESS,  kAr-r6ptills,  adj.     Insusceptible  of |  rt^T'^^'^^unl''  i 
pomintion.  iiTidp«ivino-  I  *-^OTLi^ND,    KOt-lanil,   J.     Land  .appendant  to  a  cot- 


A  light  armour  for  the  fore- 


corruption,  undecaying. 
Corruptly,  kAr-rfiptilcS  adv.    With  corruption, 

with  taint;  viciously,  contrary  to  purity. 

Corruptness,  kAr-rfipt^nes,  *.     ihe  quality  of 

corruption,  putrescence,  vice. 

Corsair,  kor^are,  5.  168.    A  pirate. 

Corse,   kArse,  s.     Poetically,   a  dead  body,  a.  car- 
cass. 

Corslet,  kArsM^t,  », 
part  of  the  body. 

Cortical,   kArit^-kdl,   adj.     Barky,  belonging  to 
the  rind. 

Corticated,  korit^-k4-t^d,  adj.    Resembling  the 

bark  of  a  tree. 
CORTICOSE,  kAr-td-kAse/  adj.    Full  of  bark.— See 

Appendix. 
Coa>T:TTO,  kAr-v5titA,  *,    The  curvet. 
CoausCANT,     kA-rus-kint,    adj.      Glittering   by 

flaihes,  flashing. 


A   man   who  busier- 


tage. 

COTQUEAN,   kAt-kwune,   * 
himself  with  women's  afl'.iirs. 

Cottage,  kAt^taje,  s.  90.  A  hut,  a  mean  habita- 
tion. 

Cottager,  kAtiti-jftr,  s.  One  who  lives  in  a  hut 
or  cottage;  one  who  lives  in  the  common,  without 
paying  rent. 

Cottier,    khi-y^r,   s.    113.     One  who   inhabits  a 

cot. 
Cotton,  kAtttn,  j.   170.    The  dowm  of  the  cotton- 

trcc ;  a  plant. 
Cotton,  kot^tn,  s.      cloth  or  stuff  m:ide  of  cotton. 
To  Cotton,  kotitn,  v.  n.    To  rise  with  a  nap ;   u 

cement,  to  unite  with. 
To  Couch,   koutsb,   ».  n.  313.    To  lie  down  in  i 

place  of  repose ;  to  he  down  on  the  knees,  as  a  beast  t: 

rest ;  to  lie  down,  in  ambush ;  to  stoop  ot  bciiU  down 

!  n  fear,  in  pam. 
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%*  559.  Fite  73,  fAr  77,  fS,ll  83,  filt  81— mi  93,  nift  9&— i)liie  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mdve  IfyJ, 


To  Couch,  kS&tsh,  ».  n.  To  lay  on  a  place  of  re- 
pose;  to  lay  down  any  thing  in  a  stratum  ;  to  bed,  to 
hide  in  another  body  ;  to  include  secretly,  to  hide;  to 
fix  the  spear  in  the  rest ;  to  depress  the  film  that  over- 
spreads the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Couch,    koutsh,   s.    a    seat  of  repose ;  a  layer,  a 

stratum. 
COUCHANT,  koutsh-ant,   adj.    Lying  down,  tquat- 

tins- 
COUCHEE,  ko5'shi^(i,  s.    Bedtime,  the  time  of  visit- 
ing late  at  night ;  opposite  to  Levee. 
COUCHER,   k5utsh-ur,  s.     He  that  couches  or  de- 
presses cataracts. 
COUCHFELLOW,  koutshif^l-lo,  ».    Bed  fellow,  com- 
panion. 
COUCHGEASS,  kSutsh-gris,  X.     A  weed. 
Cove,  k6ve,  s.    A  small  creek  or  bay  ;  a  slielter, 

a  cover. 
Covenant,  k6v-^-n3nt,  s.  1 65.  503.    A  contract, 
a  stipulation  ;  a  compact ;    a   writing  containing  the 
terms  of  agreement. 
To  Covenant,  kuv'^-nint,  v.  n.    To  bargain,  to 

stipulate. 
Covenantee,  k&v-^-nin  te^,'  s,    A  party  to  a 

covenant,  a  stipulator,  a  bargainer. 
Covenanter,  k&vi^-nan-tCir,  s.    One  who  takes 

a  covenant.     A  word  introduced  in  the  civil  wars. 
To  Cover,  k&v'ur,  v.  a.  165.    To  oversjiread  any 
thing  with  something  else ;  to  conceal  under  something 
laid  over;  to  hide  by  superficial  appearances  ;  to  over- 
whelm, to  bury  ;  to  shelter,  to  conceal  from  harm  ;  to 
brood  on  ;  to  copulate  with  tJie  other  sex,  applied  to 
horses ;  to  wear  the  hat. 
Cover,  k6v-i\r,  j.  98.    Any  thing  that  is  laid  over 
another;  a  concealment,  a  screen,  a  veil;  shelter,  de- 
fence. 
Covering,  k&viftr-ing,  *.     Dress,  resture. 
Coverlet,  k&viir-l^t,  *.  99.    The  outermost  of 

the  bed-clothes. 
Covert,  kuvifirt,  *.  98.    A   shelter,   a  defence ;  a 

thicket,  or  hiding-place. 
Covert,   k&v-iirt,  adj.    Sheltered,   secret,   hidden, 

insidious. 
CoVERT-WAY,  kSyifirt-wa,'  s.     A   space  of  ground 
level  with  the  field,  three  or  four  fathoms  broad,  rang- 
ing quite  round  the  half  moons  or  other  works  toward 
the  country. 
Covertly,  k&v-6rt-l^,  adv.     Secretly,  closely. 
CCVERTNESS,  kuvi&rt-n^s,  s.     Secrecy,  privacy. 
Coverture,  k&v-&r-tshfire,  *.  461.    Shelter,  de- 
fence ;  in  law,  the  state  and  condition  of  .1  married 
woman. 
To    Covet,    k&V-5t,   v.    a.  99.     To  desire  inordi- 
nately, to  desire  beyond  due  bounds ;  to  desire  earnestly. 
To  Covet,  kuv-^t,  v.  n.     To  have  a  strong  desire. 
CovETABLE,  k&v-^t-a-bl,  adj.    To  be  wished  for. 
Covetous,  k&v-^-t&s,  adj.     inordinately  desirous  ; 
inordinately  eager  of  money,  avaricious. 
Jf5»Iii  the  pronunciationof  this  wordand  its  compounds, 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted  a  vulgarism,  of  which  one  could 
scarcely  have  suspected  him  :  but  iironouncing  cox'ttshus 
for  covetous  is  not  only  a  vulgarism,  but  contrary  to  ana- 
logy.  All  those  diphthongs  and  diphthongal  vowels  which 
draw  the  preceding  consonants  to  aspiration,  are  such  as 
commence  with  the  sound  of  «;  which  from  its  nearness 
to  the  sound  of  double  <■,  and  the  nearness  of  this  sound 
to  the  commeneing  sound  of  j/,  approaches  to  the  hissing 
sound  of  s,  z,  and  soft  c,  and  in  the  absence  of  accent 
coalesces  with  them.     T  and  D  being  formeil  in  the  same 
scat  of  sound  .is  the  s,  z.  and  soft  c,  when  the  accent  is  be- 
fore them,   easily  slide  into  the  sjime  sound  before  the 
vowels  and  diphthongs  before-mentioned,  but  ne-er  be- 
fore .-jny  other  :  for  we  might  witli  as  much  nropriety  pro- 
nounce calamitous .mA  nevessilous,  calamitshus  and  neces- 
utshti.f,  as  cnnrtovs,  cnrrls/ius.  4.i9. 
Covetously,    kfiv-c-t&s-le,    adv.      Avariciously, 

eagerly. 
CoVETOUSNESS,  kuviye-tfts-nes,  5.      Avarice,  ea- 
gerness of  gam. 
CoVEY,  k&v-vi^,  s.  165.     A  hatch,  an  olil  bird  witli 
Ixer  young  ones  ;  a  number  of  birds  together 
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CODOH,  kif,  t.  321.     A  convulsion  of  the  lungs. 

To  Cough,  k&f,  t>.  n.  To  have  the  lungs  convuls- 
ed, to  make  a  noise  in  endeavouring  to  evacuate  the 
peccant  ii  atter  from  the  lungs. 

To  Cough,  k&f,  v.  a.  391.    To  eject  by  a  cough. 

COUGHER,  kt)f-(iir,  J.  98.    One  that  coughs. 

Covin,  k&v-ln,  s.  A  fraudulent  agreement  between 
two  or  more  persims  to  the  injury  of  another. 

Coving,  ki^ving,  s.  a  term  in  building,  used  oi 
houses  that  project  over  the  ground  plot;  a  particular 
form  of  ceiling. 

Could,  kfid,  320.  The  imperfect  preterite  of  Can. 
— See  the  word  Been. 

Coulter,  kAle-tfir,  i.  318.  The  tharp  iron  of  the 
plough  which  cuts  the  earth. 

Council,  kSun-sl!,  s.  313.  An  assembly  of  per- 
sons met  together  in  consultation ;  persons  called  to- 
gether to  be  consulted  ;  the  body  of  privy  counsellors. 

Council-board,  koun-sll-bird,  s.  Council-table 
table  where  matters  of  slate  are  deliberated. 

Counsel,  koun-sSl,  s.  99.  Advice,  direction  ; 
deliberation;  prudence;  secrecy,  the  secrets  intrusted 
in  consulting ;  scheme,  purpose,  design  ;  those  that 
plead  a  cause,  the  counsellors. 

Jf^  The  difference  of  Council  and  Counsel  is,  in  cur- 
sory speaking,  almost  undistinguishable. 
To  Counsel,  koun-s^l,  v.  a.  99.     To  give  advice 
or  counsel  to  any  person  ;  to  advise  any  thing. 

COUNSELLABLE,  kofiii-s^l-i-bl,  adj.  Willing  to 
receive  and  follow  advice. 

Counsellor,  koun-s6l  lir,  «.  One  that  gives  ad- 
vice ;  confidant,  bosom  friend  ;  one  whose  province  is 
to  deliberate  and  advise  upon  publick  affairs;  one  that 
is  consulted  in  a  ease  of  law. 

Counsellorship,     k6unis^l-lfir-ship,     s.     The 

office  or  post  of  privy  counsellor. 
To  Count,   kSunt,  v.  a.    To  number,   to  tell ;   to 
reckon,  to  account,  to  consider  as  having  a  certain  cha- 
racter ;   to  impute  to,  to  charge  to. 
To  Count,  kount,  v.   n.  313.    To  lay  a  scheme  j 

to  depend  or.. 
Count,  kount,  s.    Number,  reckoning. 
Count,    kSunt,   s.     A  title   of  foreign  nobility,  an 

earL 
Countable,  k^un-tl-bl,  adj.    That  may  be  num- 
bercil. 

Countenance,  k(56n-ti-ninse,  *.  The  form  of  the 

face,  the  system  of  the  features,  air,  look ;  confidence 
of  mien,  aspect  of  assurance;  afl'ectaticm  or  ill  will,  as 
it  ap[iears  u))on  the  face;  patronage,  support. 

To  Counte.vanck,  koun-td-ninse,  r.  «.  To  sup- 
port, to  patronise,  to  make  a  show  of,  to  encourage. 

Countenancer,  k6uii-t^-nin-sfir,  s.  One  that 
countenances  or  supports  another. 

Counter,  koun-tiir,  t.  98.  a  false  piece  of  money 
used  as  a  means  of  reekouiiifi ;  the  form  on  which  goods 
are  viewed  an<l  money  told  m  a  shop. 

Counter,  kounitfir,  adv.  Contrary  to.  In  opposi- 
tion to!  the  wrong  wav  ;  contrary  ways. 

To  Counteract,  koun-tfir-Akt,'  v.  a.  To  hin- 
der any  tiling  from  its  effect  by  contrary  agency. 

To  Counterbalance,  k5in-t6r-bil-lAnse,  ».  a. 

To  act  against  with  an  opposite  weight 

J(^  We  may  observe,  in  words  comjiounded  of  coun- 
ter, iin  cvu\cnl  leniicucy  to  that  distinctitm  that  <  btains 
between  the  noun  and  the  verb  in  dissyllables.  Thus  the 
verb  to  counter  balance  h.as  the  accent  on  the  tliird  syllable, 
and  the  noun  of  the  same  form  on  the  first,  and  so  of  the 
rest.     iO'i. 

Counterbalance,  ko&nitfir-liil-IAnse,  *.  Op- 
posite weight. 

To  COUNTERBUFF,  kSun-t&f-bfif,'  «'.  a.  To  im- 
pel ;  to  strike  back. 

CoUNTERBUKF,  koun-tSf-b&f,  s.  A  Stroke  that 
produces  a  recoil. 

COUNTERCASTER,  koun-tflf-k Js-t&r,  I.  A  book- 
keeper, a  caster  of  accounts,  a  reckoner.     Not  u.sed. 

Counterchangk  koun-t&r-tslijknje, ».  £xcliange, 

icciprocaliotl. 
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To  COUNTERCHANGE,    kouii-tSr-tshanjc,'  V.    a. 

To  give  and  receive. 
COUNTERCHARM,   kiuiiUur-tshdrm,   s.    That  by 

which  a  fharin  is  dissolved. 
To  CoUNTERCHAiiM,  koin-t&r-tsli^nn,'  u.  a.    To 

destroy  the  effect  of  an  encliantment. 

To  Countercheck,  koun-t&r-tshek,'  v.  a.    To 

0)ipose. 

Countercheck,  koun't&r-tsh^k,  s.  stop,  re- 
buke. 

To  COUNTERDRAW,  k5&n-t&r-dr^w,'  v.  a.  To 
copy  a  design  by  means  of  an  oiled  paper,  whereon  the 
strokes  appearing  thr.iugh,  arc  traced  with  a  pencil. 

COUNTEREVIDENCE,  koun-t&r-fiv-ci -dense,  i. 
Testimony  by  which  the  deposition  of  some  former 
witness  is  opposed. 

To  Counterfeit,  k5un-t&r-f1t,  v.  a.  To  copy 
with  an  rntent  to  pass  the  copy  for  an  original ;  to  imi- 
tate, to  resemble. 

Counterfeit,  k6un-t&r-fit,  adj.  Forged,  ficti- 
tious; deceitful,  hypocritical. 

COUNTERFEFI',  k6un-t&r-t"it.  s.  One  who  perso- 
nates another,  an  impostor ;  something  made  in  imita- 
tion of  another ;  a  forgery. 

Counterfeiter,  koaiiitir-flt-&r,  s.    a  forger. 
COUNTERFEITLY,  koun-t&r-f iule,   adv.    Falsely, 

with  forgery. 
Counterferment,  k5un-tir-f5r-m5nt,  *.    Fer 

ment  opposed  to  ferment. 
Counterfort,    kounit&r-f6rt,  .t      Counterforts 

are  pillars  serving  to  support  walls  subject  to  bulge. 
CounTERGAGE,  kofin-tfir-gije,  s.    A  method  used 

to  measure  the  joints  by  transferring  the  breadth  of  a 

mortise  to  the  place  where  the  tenon  is  to  be. 
COUNTEIIGUARD,  kifin^t fir-gird,  5.  92.    A  smaU 

rampart  with  parapet  and  ditch. 
To  Countermand,  k56n-t&r-m4nd,'  v.  a.  79. 

To  order  the  contrary  to  wh.it  was  ordered  before;  to 

contradict  the  orders  of  another. 
Countermand,  k6fin-t&r-m4nd,  j.    Repeal  of  a 

former  order. 

2'o  Countermauch,  k^un-tfir-mirtsJi/  v.  n. 
See  Counterbalance.     To  march  backwards. 

Countermarch,  k5uilit&r-inArtsh,  s.  Retroces- 
sion, march  backward ;  a  change  of  measures ;  altera- 
tion of  conduct. 

Countermark,  kdfinit&r-mirk,  s.    A  second  or 

third  mark  put  on  a  bale  of  goods;  the  mark  of  the 
Goldsmith's  Company. 

CouNTER.\nNE,  kiin'tfir-mlne,  s.  A  well  or  hole 
gunk  into  the  ground,  from  which  a  gallery  or  branch 
runs  out  under  ground,  to  seek  out  the  enemy's  mine ; 
means  of  opposition ;  a  stratagem  by  which  any  contri- 
vance is  defeated. 

To  Countermine,  k^fin-idr-mine,'  d.  a.  To 
delve  a  passage  into  an  enemy's  mine ;  to  counterwork, 
to  defeat  by  secret  measures.' 

Countermotion,  k6un-t&r-mAish&n,  *.  Con- 
trary motion. 

COUNTERMURE,  kifinU&r- mire,  *.  a  waU  built 
up  behind  another  wall. 

Counternatural,  kdin-tir-nitsh-ii-ril,  adj. 
Contrary  to  nature. 

COUNTERNOISE,  k6in-t&r-no«^ze,  s.  A  sound  by 
which  any  other  noise  is  overpoweretl. 

CouNTEROPENiNG,  kAun-t&r-6ipn-ing,  «.  An 
aperture  on  the  contrary  side. 

COUNTERPACE,  kiinitir-pase,  s.  Contrary  mea- 
sure. 

Counterpane,  k6unit&r-pane,  s.  a  coverlet  for 
a  bed,  or  any  thing  else  woven  in  squares. 

Counterpart,  kSunit&r-pirt,  5.  The  correspon- 
dent part. 

Counterplea,  k5unU&r-pl^,  s.  In  law,  a  repli- 
cation. 

To  Counterplot,  k64n-tir-pl5t,'  v.  a.  To  op- 
pose one  machination  to  another. 

Counterplot,  k6anitur-pl6t,  s.  An  artifice  op- 
posed tt»  an  artifice. 


Counterpoint,  kSun^tur-point,   s.     a  coverlet 

woven  in  squares.     A  species  of  music. 
To  Counterpoise,    koun-t&r-p6eze,'   t<.  a.    'lo 

counterbalance,  to  be  equiponderant  to  ;  to  produce  a 

contrary  action  by  an  cciual  weight;  to  act  with  equal 

power  ag.iinst  any  person  or  cause. 

Counterpoise,  k6un-t&r-p6i^ze,  s,  Equlponder- 
ance,  equivalence  of  weight ;  Uie  state  of  being  placed 
in  the  opposite  scale  of  the  balance;  equlpollence. 
equivalence  of  power. 

COUNTERPOISOX,  k(ii'in.t5r-p6<J'zn,  s.    Antidote. 

Counterpressure,  koun-ttir-presh-ure,  s.  0\^ 
posite  force. 

CoUNTERPaOJECT,  koun-t&r-pr5dij5kt,  s.  Cor- 
respondent part  of  a  .'.cheme. 

Counterscarp,  koun-tur-skSrp,  s.  That  side  of 
the  ditch  which  is  next  the  camp. 

To  Countersign,  k^in-tar-sine,'  v.  a.  To  sign 
an  order  or  patent  of  a  superior  in  quality  of  secretary 
to  render  the  thing  more  authentick.  ' 

Countertenor,  k^un-tir-t^n-nOr,  i.  One  of 
the  mean  or  middle  parts  of  musick,  so  called,  as  it 
were,  opposite  to  the  tenor. 

Countertide,  k6un-tfir-tide,  s.     Contrary  tide. 

Countertime,  kiun-tfitr-tlme,  s.  Defence,  oppo. 
sition. 

CounTERTURN,  kounit&r-tirn,  s.  The  height 
and  full  growth  of  the  play,  we  may  call  properly  the 
Counterturn,  which  destroys  expectation. 

To  Countervail,  koun-tir-vale/  v.  a.  To  be 
equivalent  to,  to  have  equal  force  or  value,  to  act  ar 
gainst  with  ecjual  power. 

Countervail,  koun-t&r-vale,  s.    Equal  weight 
that  which  has  equal  weight  or  value. 

COUNTERVIEW,  k6un-tur-v^i,  s.  Opposition,  a  pos- 
ture in  which  two  persons  iroiit  each  other;  contrast. 

To  Counterwork  kifin-tfir-wtirk,'  v.  a.  jo 
counteract,  to  hinder  oy  contrary  operations. 

Countess,  koun-t^s,  s.  The  lady  of  an  earl  or 
count. 

Co'JNTlNG-HOUSE,  k6in-tlng-h5ise,  s.  The  room 
appropriated  bv  traders  to  their  books  and  accounts. 

COUNTIXSS,  k^Jmt-l&s,  adj.  Innumerable,  with- 
out number. 

Country,  k&nitr^,  s.  A  tract  of  land,  a  region  ; 
rural  parts;  the  place  of  one's  birth,  the  native  soil; 
the  inhabitants  ot  any  region. 

Country,  k&n-tr^,  cdj.  Rustick,  rural  ;  remoW 
from  cities  or  courts;  peculiar  to  a  region  or  people ; 
rude,  ignorant,  untaught. 

Countryman,  k6n-tre-m4n,  s.  88.  One  bom  in 
the  same  country ;  a  rustick,  one  that  inhabits  the  ru- 
ral  parts;  a  farmer,  a  hucbandman. 

County,  kounitt^,  s.  a  shire;  that  is,  a  cireuitoi 
jKirtion  of  the  realm,  into  which  the  whole  land  is  di- 
vide<i ;  a  count,  a  lord.     Obsolete  in  this  last  sense. 

Coupee,  k6d-pi^'  *.    a  motion  in  dancing. 

Couple,  k&p^pl,  s.  314.  a  chain  or  Ue  that 
holds  dogs  together ;  two,  a  brace ;  a  male  and  his  fe- 
male.— See  To  Codle. 

To  Couple,  kipipl,  v.  a.  405.  To  chain  toge- 
ther ;  to  jom  to  one  another ;  to  marry,  to  wed. 

To  Couple,  kfipipl,  v.  n.    To  join  embraces. 

Couple-beggar,  k&i)ipl-b%.&r,  s.  One  that 
makes  it  his  business  to  marry  beggars  to  each  other. 

Couplet,  kip^l^t,  s.  Two  verses,  a  pair  of 
rhymes;  a  pair,  as  01* doves. 

Courage,  kOxiridje,  s.  90.  Bravery,  active  forti- 
tude. 

Courageous,  kir-ra-j^.Qs,  adj.    Brave,  darin^. 

bold. 

Courageously,  kir-ra-je-ds-lt^,  adv.   Bravely, 

stoutly,  boldly. 
Courageousness,  k&r-ri-j^.&s-n^s,  s.    Bravery, 

boldness,  spirit,  courage. 
Courant,  k6r-rant,'         1 
Couranto,  k6r-rdniti,  \  *'     ^  """'''''    ^""^'^ 

any  thing  that  spreads  quick,  as  a  paper  of  new» 
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rally  related  more  remotely  than  a  brother  or  a  sister; 
a  title  given  by  the  king  to  a  nobleman,  particularly  to 
those  of  the  council. 
Cow,  k5u,  s.  323.    The  female  of  the  bull. 
To  Cow,  k6u,  V.  a.    To  dcfiress  with  fear. 
Cow-herd,  k6&-h^rd,  s.    One  whose  occupation  is 

to  tend  cows. 
Cow-house,  kiuihofise,  s.    The  house  in  which 

kme  are  kept. 
Cow -LEECH,  kSu-litsh,  (.    One  who   professes   to 

cure  distempered  cows. 
Cow- WEED,  kou-wide,  s.     A  ipecics  of  cherTil. 
Cow-wheat,  k6u-wh^te,  *.    A  plant. 
Coward,   koi-fird,  <.  88.  323.     A  poltroon, 
wretch  whose  predominant  passion  is  fear;  it  is  some- 
times used  in  the  manner  of  an  adjective. 
Cowardice,  kou-ftr-dls,  ».  142.    Fear,  habitual 

timidity,  want  of  courage. 
CowARDUNESS,    kou-ird-li-nSs,    l.      Timidity, 

coward  ice. 
Cowardly,   k3fi-&rd-li,  adj.    Fearful,  timorous, 

pusillanimous  ;  mean,  l>efitting  a  cowiird. 
Cowardly,  koi-ird-l^,  adv.    In  the  manner  oj 

a  coward. 
To  Cower,  koi'&r,  v.  n.  223.    To  sink  by  bend- 
ing the  knees,  to  stoop,  to  shrink. 
CowiSH,  kou-lsh,  adj.    Timorous,  fearful.    Not  used 
CowKEEPER,  koi-kii-p&r,  s.    Que  whose  business 

is  to  keep  cows. 
Cowl,  koul,  s.  323.    A  monk'i  hood;  a  Tassel  in 

which  water  is  carried  on  a  pole  between  two. 
Cowl-staff,    koil-stif,   s.     l"he  staff  on  which  a 

vessel  is  supported  between  two  men. 
Cow-POCK,  ko&-p6k,  s.    An  eruption  from  the  teats 
of  a  cow,  foimd  to  be  a  preservative  from  the  small-iiox. 
Cowslip,   kSu-sHp,   S.    Cowslip  is  also  called  pagil, 

and  is  a  species  of  primrose. 
Coxcomb,   k6ks^k&me,  s.     The  top  of  the  head  ; 
the  comb  resembling  that  of  a  cock,  which  licensed 
fools  wore  formerly  m  their  caiw;  a  flower;  a  fop;  a 
superficial  pretender. 
CoxcOMBLT,    kiksikAin-ld,    ai^.    or  adv.     Con- 
ceited ;   like  a  coxcomb. 
COXCOMBEY,  kiksikAm-r^,  *.    Foppishness. 
CoXCOMICAL,  k6ks-k5in-lk-il,  adj.    Foppish,  con- 
ceited. 
COY     k8^,  adj.     Modest,  decent  ;   reserved,  not  ac- 
cessible. 
To  Coy,  k5d,  v.  n-  329.    To  behave  with  reserve, 

lo  rej    t  familiarity  ;  not  to  condescend  willingly. 
Coyly,  kii^U^,  adu.    With  reserve. 
Coyness,    koi-n^s,    s.  .  Reserve,   unwillingness  to 

become  familiar. 
Coz,   k&z,  I.      A  cant  or  f>imiliar  word,  contracted 

from  cousin. 
To  Cozen,  kiz^zn,  v.  a.  159.  314.    To  cheat,  ta 

trick,  to  defraud. 
Cozenage,   k&z-zn-aje,   t.   90.     Fraud,  deceit, 

trick,  cheat. 
Cozener,   k&z-zn-Cir,  *•   98.     A  cheater,  a  de- 

frauder. 
Crab,  krlb,  s.    A  ihell-fish  ;  a  wild  apple,  the  tree 
that  bears  a     lid  apple ;  a  peevish,  morose  person ;  a 
woollen  engine  with  three  claws  for  launching  of  ships, 
a  sign  of  the  zoJiack. 
Crabbed,  kril>ibW,  adj.  366.    Peevish,  morose  ; 

harsh,  unplc.ising  ;  difficult,  perplexing. 
Crajbbedly,  krib-b^d-I^,  adv.    Peevishly. 
CraBBEDNESS,  kribi.b6d-n5s,  s.    Sourness  of  taste ; 
sourness  of  countenance,  asperity  of  manners;  diffi- 
culty 
CraBER,  kroib&r,  s.    The  water-raL 
CUAIis-EYES,    kribsilze,  s.     Small  whitish   bodies 
founil  ill  the  common  crawfish,  resembling  tlie  eyes  ol 
a  crab. 
("itAc'K,    kr'ik,    s.      A   sudden    disruption;    chink, 


To  COURB,  kofirb,  v.  n.  To  bend,  to  bow.  Obso-  j 
lete  I 

Courier,  ko5-r(^r,'  t.  259.    A  messenger  sent  in 
haste. 
J{^  This  word  is  perfectly  French,  and  often  makes  a 

plain   Englishman  the  object  of  laughter  to  the  polite 

world,  by  pronouncing  it  like  Currier,  a  dresser  of  lea- 
ther. 

CoiTRSS,  kArse,  s.  318.  Race,  career;  passage, 
from  place  to  place ;  tilt,  act  of  running  in  the  lists; 
groHnil  on  which  a  race  is  run;  track  or  line  in  which 
a  ship  sails;  sails,  means  by  which  the  cou'se  is  per- 
formed; order  of  succession  ;  scries  of  successive  and 
iiicihodical  priKt-dure  ;  the  elements  of  an  art  exhibit- 
ed and  explained  in  a  methculical  scries ;  method  of 
life,  train  of  actions;  natural  bent,  uncontrolled  will ; 
catamcnia;  number  of  dishes  set  on  at  once  upon  the 
tabic ;  empty  form. 

To  Course,  k6rse,  v.  a.  To  hunt,  to  pursue;  to 
pursue  with  dogs  that  hunt  in  view;  to  put  to  speed, 
to  force  to  run. 

To  Course,  kArse,  v.  n.    To  run,  to  rove  about. 

Courser,  kAr-s&r,  s.  A  swift  horse,  a  war  horse  ; 
one  who  pursues  the  sjxjrt  of  coursmg  hares. 

Court,  kArte,  s.  318.  The  place  where  the  prince 
resides,  the  pal:icc ;  the  hall  or  chamber  where  justice 
is  administered ;  open  space  before  a  house;  a  small 
opening  enclosed  with  houses  and  paved  with  broad 
stones;  i>crsoiis  who  compose  the  retinue  of  a  prince; 
pcrscms  who  are  assembled  for  the  administration  of 
justice;  any  Jurisdiction,  military,  civil,  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal ;  the  art  of  ple;isiiig,  the  art  of  insinuation. 

To  Court,  kArte,  v.  a.  To  woo,  to  solicit  a  wo- 
iiiati ;  lo  solicit,  to  seek ;  to  flatter,  to  endeavour  to 
ple,L-.e. 

Court-chaplain,  kArte-tshlp-lln,  s.    One  who 

attends  the  king  to  celebrate  the  holy  offices. 
C0u»T-DAY,  kArtf-da,'  s.     Day  on  which  justice  is 
solemnly  administered. 

Court  Favour,  kArto-fa-v&r,  s.    Favours  or  be- 

nitils  bestowed  by  priiucs. 
Court  hand,  kArtc-liind,   s.     The  hand  or  man- 
ner ol  writing  used  in  records  and  judicial  procccd- 

Court-lady,  kArte-la^de,  s.  A  lady  conversant  in 

court. 

Courteous,  k6ritsh(i-&s,  adj.  314.    Elegant  of 

inanncis,  well-bred. 

Courteously,  kfir-tsh^-&s-le,  adv.    Respectfully, 

civillv,  cDinplaisantly. 

Coi;uteou8NE.ss,  k6r-tshii-&s-n&,  «.  Civility, 
coinpl.iisance. 

„  >kiir.tez4n,'  s.  523.     A  woman  of 

Courtezan,  5  ' 

the  town;   a  prostitute,  a  strumpcL 
CourTKSV,  kfir-t^-si^,  s.     Elegance  of  manners,  ci- 
vility, complaisance;  an  act  of  civility  or  respect;  a 
tenure,  not  of  right,  but  by  the  favour  of  others. 
Courtesy,  k6rt-s^,  s.    The  reverence  made  by  wo- 
men. 

Jj;^  This  word,  when  it  signifies  an  act  of  revcc-nee,  is 
not  only  deprived  of  one  of  its  syllables  by  all  sjic.ikers, 
but  by  the  vulgar  has  its  last  syllable  changed  into  che  or 
Uhe,  ^  if  written  ctirtthe ;  inis  impropriety,  however, 
6PCU1S  daily  to  lose  ground  even  among  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  who  begin  to  restore  the  t  to  its  pure 
uound. 

To  Courtesy,   kfirt-sd,   v.  n.    To  perform  an  act 
of  reverence ;  to  make  a  reverence  in  the  manner  of 
ladies. 
Courtier,  kArtciy&r,  i.  113.    One  that  frequents 
or  attends  the  courts  of  princes ;  one  that  courts  or  so- 
licits the  favour  of  anotlicr. 
COURTUKE,  kArtc-like,  adj.    Elegant,  |)oUie. 
Courtliness,   kAn-lA-n^s,  s.    Elegance  of  man- 

ni  r»,  complaisance,  civility. 
COUB  I'LY,  kArte-1^,   adj.     Relating  or  appertaining 

to  tlic  court,  elegant,  soft,  flaltermg. 

Courtship,   kArtc--iri[),  s.     The  act  of  soliciting 

favour;  the  soliciutiou  of  a  woman  to  marriage. 
CoirsiN,    kAzizn,   j,    314.    159.     Any  one  coUate- 
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fissure,  narrow  breach;  the  sound  of  any  body  bursting 

or  Calling;  any  sudden  and  quick  sound;  any  breach, 

injury,  or  diminution,  a  Haw  ;  craziness  of  intellect ; 

a  man  crazed  ;  a  whore  :  a  boast ;  a  tx>aster.      These 

last  are  low  and  vulgar  uses  of  the  word. 
To  Crack,  krdk,  t;.  a.    To  break  into  chlnlut ;  to 

break,  to  spht;    to  do  any  thing  with  quickness  or 

smartness ;  to  break  or  destroy  any  thing ;  to  craze, 

to  weaken  the  intellect. 
To  Crack,  krlk,  «;.  n.    To  bunt,  to  open  in  chinks  ; 

to  fall  to  ruin  ;  to  utter  a  loud  and  sudden  souim  ;  to 

boast,  with  Of. 
Crack-brained,  krik-brind/  adj.  359.    Crazy, 

witliout  right  reason. 
Crack-hemp,  krikih5mp,  s.    A  wretch   fated  to 

the  gallows.     A  low  word. 
Cracker,  krik^ir,  s.     A  noisy  boasting  fellow ;   a 

quantity  of  gunpowder  confined  so  as  to  burst  with 

great  noise. 
To  CRACKI.E,  krikikl,  v.  n.  405.    To  make  slight 

cracks,  to  make  small  and  frequent  sharjj  sounds. 
Cradle,  kra^dl,  *.  405.     A  moveable  bed,  on  which 

children  or  sick  persons  are  agitated  with  a  smooth 

motion;  infancy,  or  the  first  part  of  life;  with  surgeons. 

a  case  for  a  broken  bf)ne ;  with  shipwrights,  a  frame  of 

timber  raised  along  the  outside  of  a  ship. 
To  Cradlk,  kra-dl,  i;.  a.    To  Uy  in  a  cradle. 
Cradle-clothes,  kraidl-klAze,  *.     Bedclothes 

belonging  to  a  cradle. 

Craft,  krAft,  s.  79.  Manual  art,  trade  ;  fraud, 
cunning;  small  sailing  vessels. 

To  Craft,  krift,  v.  n.    To  play  uicks.     Obsolete. 

Craftily,  krif^td-ld,  adv.    Cunningly,  artfuUy. 

Craftiness,  krifit^-n5s,  $.    Cunning,   stratagem. 

Craftsman,  kr^fts^mdn,  s.  An  artificer,  a  manu- 
facturer. 

Crajtsmaster,  kr^fts^m^s-t5r,  s.  A  awn  eliill- 
e<l  in  his  tra<le. 

Crafty,  krif^t^,  adj.    Cunning,  artfuL 

Crag,  krSg,  s.  a  rough  steep  rock  ;  the  rut^ed 
protuberances  of  rocks;  the  neck. 

Cragged,  krig-gM,  adj.  366.  FuU  of  inequali- 
ties and  prominences. 

Craggeuness,  krig'gJd -nls,  t.  Fulness  of  crag.-i 
or  prominent  rocks. 

CraggINESS,  kr4g-g^-n5s,  s.  The  sute  of  being 
craggy. 

Craggy,  krig-gd,  a<^.  383.  Rugged,  fuU  of  pro- 
minences,  rough. 

To  Cram,  kr&m,  t;.  a.  To  stuff,  to  fill  with  mere 
than  can  conveniently  be  held ;  to  fill  with  food  be- 
yond satiety  ;  to  thrust  in  by  force. 

To  Cram,  krim,  v.  n.    To  eat  beyond  satiety. 

Crambo,  krSm-bA,  *.  a  play  in  which  one  gives 
a  word,  to  which  another  finds  a  rhyme. 

Cramp,  krimp,  s.  A  ipasm  or  contraction  of  tlie 
limbs ;  a  restriction,  a  confinement ;  a  piece  of  iron 
bent  at  eacli  cud,  by  which  two  bodies  are  held  to- 
gether. 

Cramp,  krimp,  adj.    Difficult,  knotty,  a  low  term. 

To  Cramp,  krAmp,  v.  a-  To  pain  with  crami>s  or 
twitches;  to  restrain,  to  confine  ;  to  bind  with  cramp- 
irons. 

Cramp-fish,  krimpiflsh,  s.  ITie  torpedo,  which 
benumbs  the  hands  of  those  that  touch  IL 

Cramplron,  krimpii-irn,  i — See  Cramp. 

Cranage,  kra-nidje,  s.  90.  A  liberty  to  use  a 
crane  for  drawing  up  wares  from  the  vesseL 

Crane,  krane,  i.  A  bird  with  a  long  beak  ;  an 
instrument  made  with  ropes,  pulleys,  and  hooks,  by 
which  great  weighte  are  raised;  acrooked  pipe  for  draw- 
ing liquors  out  of  a  cask. 

Crane's  Bill,  kranz-bll,  s.  An  herb;  a  pair  of 
pincers  terminating  in  a  point,  used  by  surgeons. 

Cranium,  kraine-dm,  s.  507.    The  scull. 

Crank,  kriiigk,  ».  408.  a  crank  is  the  end  of  an 
iron  axis  turned  square  down,  and  agaiu  turned  square 
to  the  timt  turuinc  down  ;  any  bendaig  or  winding  v.:-,- 


Bage;  any  conceit  formed  by  twisting  or  changing  a 

word. 
Crank,  krSngk,   a^.    Healthy,   sprightly;   amon^ 

B;ulnrs,  a  ship  is  said  to  be  crank  when  loaded  near  to 

be  overseL 
To  Crankle,  kringikl,  v.  n.  405.    To   run    in 

and  out. 
To  Crankle,  kringikl,  v.  a.    To  break  into  un- 

equal  surfaces. 
Crankness,  krSngk-n^,  s.    Health,  vigour  ;  dis- 
position to  overset. 
Crannied,   krin-nd-ed,  adj.    Full  of  chinks  or 

crevices. 
Cranny,  krin-nd,  s.    A  chink,  a  cleft,  a  crevice. 
Crape,  krape,  s.     A  thin  stuff  loosely  woven. 
To  Crash,  krAsh,  v.  n.    To  make  a  loud  complicat- 
ed noise,  as  of  many  things  falling. 
To  Crash,  krAsh,  v.  a.    To  break,  to  bruise. 
Crash,  krish,  s.    A  loud  mixed  sound. 
Crass,  krAs,  adj.    Gross,  coarse,  not  subtile. 
Crassitude,  krAsisd-tilde,  s.    Crossness, coarseness 
CrastinatiON,  kris-t^-aa-sh&n,  s.    Delay. 
Cratch,  kritsh,  s.    The  pallisadcd  frame  in  which 

hay  is  put  for  cattle. 
CrataT,  kri-vlt,'  3-    A  neckcloth. 

Jt:5"  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  this  word  is  of  uncertain  ety- 
mology. It  IS  certain,  however,  that  it  comes  from  thi 
French  ;  and  Menage  tells  us,  it  arose  among  them  fron: 
the  Croats,  who  being  in  alliance  with  France  againsi 
the  Emperor,  came  to  Paris,  and  were  remarked  for  the 
Unen  they  wore  about  their  necks.  This  soon  became  ;i 
fashion,  and  was  called  after  the  original  wearers  Croat, 
which,  by  a  small  alteration,  became  Cravat.  This  wor.l 
is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  pronounced  with  llie  ac 
cent  on  the  fir^t  syllable.  This  pronunciation  is  ailopte; 
only  by  Dr.  Ash  and  Buehan.in,  while  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Elnhlnston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  W. 
Johnston,  Ktnriek,  Entick,  and  IJailey,  are  uuiiormlj 
for  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 
To  Crave,  krave,  v.  a.    To  ask   with  earnestness, 

to  ask  with  submission  ;  to  ask  insatiably;   to  lung,  to 

wish  unreasonably  ;  to  call  for  impoi  innately. 
Craven,  kra-vit,  s.    103.     A  cock   conquered  ami 

dispirited;  a  coward,  a  recreanL 
To  Craven,  kra-vn,   v.  a.    To  make   recreant  o: 

cowardly. 
To  CrauncH,  krintsh,   t>.  a.  214.    To  crush  jh 

the  moutii. 
CeaW,  kraw,  s.    The  crop  or  first  stomach  of  birds. 
Crawfish,  kraw-f  Ish,  s.    A  small  shell-fish  found 

in  brooks. 
To  Crawl,  krAwl,  v.  n.    To  creep,  to  move  with 

a  slow   inoticr. ;    to  move  without  rising   from  the 

ground,  as  a  worm  ;  to  move  weakly  and  slowly. 
Crawler,  kraw-lir,  *.    a  creeper,  any  thing  that 

creeps. 
Crayfish,  kraw^fish,  i.    The  river  lobster.— Scc 

Crawfisfu 
Crayon,  krii&n,  s.     A   kind    of  pencil,   a    roll  of 

paste  to  draw  lines  with ;  a  drawing  done  with  a  crayon. 
To    Craze,  kraze,  v.  a.    To  break,   to  crush,   to 

weaken;  to  crack  the  brain,  to  imjiair  the  intellect. 
CrazednESS,  kraiz^d-n^s,  s.    365.    Decrepitude, 

brokenness. 
CrazinESS,  kra-ze-n6s,  s.    SUte   of  being   crazy, 

imbecility,  weakness. 
Crazy,    kra-ze,    adj.     Broken,  decrepit ;    broken- 

witted,  shattered  in  the  intellect;  weak,  shattered. 
To  Creak,  kr^ke,   v.  n.    To  make  a  harsh  noise. 
Cream,   kr^me,    t.    The  unctuous   or   oily  part  o! 

milk. 
To  CREAii,  krime,  v.   n.    To   gather  cream  ;   to 

mantle  or  froth. 
Cream-faced,  kr^me-fastt-,  adj.    Pale,  coward- 

looking. 
Creajiy,  kre-in^,  adj.     Full  of  cream. 
Crease,  kresy,  i.  427.    A  mark  made  by  doubltng 

any  tiling. 
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Ti)  Crease,  kr^se,  f>.  a.  To  mark  any  thing  by 
douWinc;  it,  so  as  to  leavL-  the  impression. 

To  Create,  kri^-ate,'  v.  a.  To  form  out  of  no- 
thing, to  cause  to  exist ;  to  produce,  to  cause,  to  Ije  tlie 
occasion  of;  to  beget;  to  invest  with  any  new  cha- 
racter. 

CUEATION,  kr^-^-sli&ll,  s.  The  act  of  creating  or 
conferring  existence;  the  act  of  investing  with  new 
character;  the  things  created,  the  universe ;  any  tiling 
produced,  or  caused. 

Creative,  kr<^-a'tlv,  adj.  157.  Haring  the  power 
to  create  ;  exerting  the  act  of  creation. 

Creator,  kre-a-tur,  *.  166.  The  being  that  be- 
stows existence. 

Creature,  kre-tsliure,  s.  461,  462.  A  being 
created ;  an  animal  not  human ;  a  word  of  contempt 
for  a  human  being;  a  word  oi  petty  tenderness;  a  per- 
son who  owes  his  rise  or  his  fortune  to  another. 

CreaturelY,  kre-tshiirc-l^,  odj.  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  creature. 

Credence,  kr^-d^nse,  «.  Belief,  credit ;  that 
which  gives  a  claim  to  credit  or  belief. 

CreDENDA,  kr^-d^n-di,  *.  92.  Lat.  Things  to  be 
believed,  articles  of  faith. 

Credent,  kr<^-d^nt,  adj.  Believing,  easy  of  be 
lief;  having  credit,  not  to  be  questioned. 

Credential,  kr^-d6n-sh51,  s.    That  which  give 

a  title  tu  credit. 

Credibility,  kr6d-^-bll-^.-t^,  .».    Claim  to  credit, 

possibility  of  obtaining  belief,  probability. 

Credible,  kr^d-^-bl,  adj.  405.  Worthy  of  cred- 
it; having  a  jutt  claim  to  belief. 

CredibLENESS,  kr^d-e-bl-nes,  s.  CredibiUty,  wor. 
thiness  of  belief,  just  claim  to  belief. 

Credibly,  kr^d-^-bl^,  adv.  In  a  manner  that 
claims  belief. 

Credit,  kr^d-it,  s.  Belief;  honour,  reputation, 
good  opinion  ;  faith,  testimony ,  trust  reposed;  promise 
given ;  influence,  power,  not  compulsive. 

To    Credit,   kr^d-lt,    v.  a.     To  believe ;   to  pro 
cure  credit  or  honour  to  any  thing ;  to  trust,  to  ooiihdc 
in  ;  to  admit  as  a  debior. 

Ckeditable,  kr^d-k-S.-bl,  adj.  Reputable,  e'jovc 
contempt;  estimable. 

CreDITABLENESS,  kr5d-it-5-bl-n&,  *.  Reputa- 
tion, estimation. 

Creditably,  kred-lt-J-bl^,  adv.  Reputably,  with- 
out disgrace. 

Creditor,  kr6tiMt-5r,  5.  1 66.  He  to  whom  a 
debt  is  owed,  he  that  gives  credit,  correlative  to  debt- 
or. 

Credulity,  kr^-du-le-t^,  i.    Easiness  of  belief. 

Credulous,  krediji!i-l5s,  adj.  367.  293.  Apt  lo 
believe,  linsuspecting,  easily  deceived. 

Credulousness,  kr^dijii-l&s-nds,  i.  Aptness  to 
believe,  credulity. 

Chekd,  kre^d,  s.  A  form  of  words  in  which  thf 
articles  of  faith  are  a)mprehcnded;  any  solemn  pro 
fession  of  principles  or  opinion. 

To  Creek,  krd^k,  v.  a.    To  make  a  harsh  noise. 

Creek,  kn^^-k,  $.  246.  A  prominence  or  jut  in  a 
winding  coast;  a  small  port,  a  bay,  a  cove. 

CreekY,  kr^^i-ke,  adj.  Full  of  creek*,  unequal, 
winding. 

To  Creep,  krWp,  v.  n.  246.  To  move  with  the 
belly  to  the  ground  without  legs;  to  grow  along  the 
ground,  or  on  ether  supports;  to  move  forward  with- 
out bounds  or  leaps,  .is  insects  ;  to  move  slowly  and 
feebly  ;  to  move  timorously,  without  soaring,  or  ven- 
turing ;  to  behave  with  .servility,  to  fawn,  to  bend. 

Creeper,  kri^tiipir,  s.  98.    A  plant  that  supports 

it.self  by  means  of  some  stronger  body  ;  an  iron  used  to 
slide  along  the  grate  in  kitchens;  a  kind  of  patten  or 
clog  worn  by  women. 
Creephole,  kr^(ipiliule  i.  A  hole  info  which 
any  animal  may  creep  to  escape  danger ;  a  subterfuge, 
an  excust. 

Creeping LY,    kre^pilng-le,    adv.      Slowly,    after 
the  manner  of  a  reptil*. 
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To  Crepitate,  kr^pi^i-tatu,  v.  n.  91.    To  maka 

a  small  cracklir.g  noise. 

Crepitation,  kr^p-^-ta-sh&n,  s.  A  small  crack- 
ling noise. 

Crept,  kr^pt.      Part,  from  Creep. 

CuEPUSCULE,  kr^-ptis-kile,  *.    Twilight. 

CrEPUSCULOUS,  kre-p&s-ki-lus,  adj.  Glimmer- 
ing, in  a  state  between  Kght  and  darkness. 

Crescent,  kr^s-s^-nt,  adj.    increasing,  growing. 

Crescent,  kr^s-s^nt,  S.  The  moon  in  her  state  of 
increase;  any  similitude  of  the  moon  increasing. 

Cresoive,  kr^s-siv,  ac0.  158.  Increasing,  grow- 
ing. 

Cress,  krfis,  t.    An  herb. 

Cresset,  kr^sis^t,  s.  99-  a  great  light  .-et  upon  a 
beacon,  light-house,  or  watch-tower. 

Crest,  kr6st,  s.  The  plume  of  feathers  on  the  top 
i)f  the  helmet;  the  ornament  of  the  helmet  in  heral- 
dry ;  any  tuft  or  ornament  of  the  head ;  pride,  spirit, 
fire. 

Crested,  kr^sit^d,  adj.  Adorned  with  a  plume  ot 
crest ;  wearing  a  comb. 

Crest-fallen,  kr&tifdln,  adj.  Dejected,  sunk, 
heartless,  spiritless. 

Crestless,  kr&»tilSs,  adj.  Not  dignified  with 
coat  armour. 

Cretaceous,  kr^ti^sh&s,  adj.    Abounding  with 

chalk,  chalky. 

CreTATED,  kri-tA-t^d,  adj.    Rubbed  with  chalk. 

Crevice,  kr^v-ls,  t.  1 40,    A  crack,  a  cleft. 

Crew,  kr&d,  «.  3.S9.  A  company  of  people  asso- 
ciated for  any  purpose ;  the  company  of  a  ship.  It 
is  now  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

Crew,  kr65.      The  preterit  of  Crow. 

Crewel,  krAi^il,  «.  99.  Yarn  twitted  and  wound 
on  a  knot  or  balL 

Crib,  krlb,  s.  The  rack  or  manger  of  a  stable ; 
the  stall  or  cabin  of  an  ox ;  a  small  habitation,  a  cot- 
tage. 

To  Crib,  krlb,  v.  a.  To  shut  up  in  a  narrow  ha- 
bitation, to  cage ;  to  steaL     A  low  phrase. 

CribbaGE,  krlb^bldje,  (.  90.    A  game  at  card*. 

Cribration,  krl-briish&n,  s.  1 23.  The  act  of 
siflmg. 

Crick,  krlk,  t.  The  noise  of  a  door;  a  painful 
stiil'nesfi  in  the  neck. 

Cricket,  krik-kit,  *.  99.  An  insect  that  squeaks 
or  chirps  about  ovens  and  fire-places ;  a  sport,  at  which 
the  contenders  drive  a  ball  with  sticlu;  a  low  seat  or 
stool. 

Crier,  krUir,  *.  98.  The  officer  whose  business 
is  to  cry  or  make  proclamation. 

Crime,  krirae,  ».  An  act  contrary  to  right ;  an  of- 
fence, a  great  fault. 

Crimeful,   krime-ful,  adj.     Wicked,  criminal. 

Crimeless,  krlineil^s,  at^.  Innocent,  without 
crime. 

Criminal,  krlin-d-nil,  adj.  88.  Faulty,  contrary 
to  right,  contrary  to  duty;  guilty,  tainted  with  crime; 
not  civil,  as,  a  criminal  prosecution. 

Criminal,  krimi^-nil,  s.  a  man  accused  of  ■ 
crime  ;  a  man  guilty  of  a  crime. 

Criminally,  krimi^-ndUi,  adv.   Wickedly,  guil- 
tily. 
CriminaLNESS,  krimi^nSl-n^s,  «.    Guiltiness. 
Crimination,  krlm-^-na-sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  ao 

cusing,  arraignment,  charge. 

Criminatory,  krlmi^n4-t&r-ri,  ac^.  512.  Re- 
lating to  accusation,  accusing. 

Criminous,  kriiiii^-n&s,  adj.    Wicked,  iniquitous, 

CriMINOUSLY,  krlin't-n&s-l^,  adv.    Very  wickedly. 

Criminousness,  krlin^-nfis-n^s,  t.  Wickedness, 
guilt,  crime. 

CuiMP,  krimp,  adj.  Crisp,  brittle,  easily  cruin> 
Wed. 
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Fo  CrimpLE,  krlm-])],  v.  a.  405.    To  contract,  to 

cause  to  shrink,  to  curl. 
Crimson,  krlm-zn,  s.  170.    Red,  somewhat  datkc-n- 

ed  with  bhie  ;  red  in  general. 
To  Crimson,   krimizn,   v.  a.    To  dye  with  crim- 
son. 
CkiNCUM,   krlngki&m,  s.     A  cramp,  whimsy.    A 

cant  word. 
Cringe,  krinje,  s.    Bow,  servile  civility. 
To  Cringe,    krinje,    v.   a.     To  draw  together,  to 

contract.     Little  used. 
To  Cringe,  krinje,  v.  n.    To  bow,  to  pay  court, 

to  fawn,  to  flatter. 
Crinigerous,  krl-nld-jd-r&s,  adj.   123.    Hairy, 

overgrown  with  hair. 
Crinite,  kri-nite,  adj.  140.  154.   Seemingly  hav- 
ing a  tail  of  long  hair. 
To  Crinkle,   krlng-kl,  v.  n.    To  go  in  and  out, 

to  run  in  flexures.     Obsolete. 
Crinose,   krl-n6se,'  ac^.    Hairy,  full  of  hair.    See 

Appendix. 
Cripple,  krip-pl,  s.  405.    A  Lime  man. 
To  Cripple,  krlp-pl,  v.   a.     To  lame,  to  make 

lame. 
CripplENESS,  krlp-pl- n^s,  s.    Lameness. 
Crisis,   kri-sls,  s.    The  point  in  which  the  disease 
kills,  or  changes  to  the  better;  the  point  of  time  at 
which  any  affair  comes  to  the  height. 
Crisp,    krlsp,    adj.     Curled ;    indented,    winding ; 

brittle,  friable. 
To  Crisp,    krlsp,   v.  a.    To  curl,   to  contract  into 

knots ;  to  twist ;  to  indent ;  to  run  in  and  out. 
Crispation,  krls-pa-sh&il,  t.    The  act  of  curling ; 

the  state  of  being  curled. 
Crisping-PIN,  krls-ping-pln,  s.     A  curling  iron. 
CrispnESS,  krlsp-n^s,  5.    Curledness. 
Crispy,  krls-p^,  adj-    Curled. 
Criterion,  krl-t^-r^-6n,  s.    123.     A  mark  by 
which  any  thing  is  judged  of,  with  regard  to  its  good- 
ness or  badness. 

IC^  The  plural  of  this  word,  like  plienomeTia  and  a  few 
others,  seems  to  be  established  by  the  prevailing  propen- 
sity of  appearing  learned  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  an 
Englishman  who  should,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
write  or  pronounce  criterions  for  criteria,  would  be  piti- 
ed or  despised.  Till  lately,  however,  there  was  a  reluc- 
tance at  offending  our  own  analogy  ;  and  though  crittra 
was  used,  it  was  generally  shown  to  be  an  alien  by  print- 
ing it  in  a  different  ch.iracter;  but  pedantry  has  at  last  so 
far  prevaileil  as  to  associate  it  without  distinction,  and  by 
this  means  to  add  to  the  disgraces  of  our  language. 
CriticK.  krlt-lk,  s.  A  man  skilled  in  the  art  of 
judging  of  literature ;  a  censurer,  a  man  apt  to  find 
fault. 
Critick,  krlt-lk,  ac^j.  Critical,  relating  to  criti- 
cism. 
CriticK,  kritilk,  s.     a  critical  examination,  critical 

remarks;  science  of  criticism. 
Critical,   krlt-^-kSl,   ai^.      Exact,  nicely  judici- 
ous, accurate;  relating  to  criticism  ;  captious,  inclined 
to  find  fault ;  comprising  the  time  at  which  a  great  e- 
vent  is  determined. 
Critically,  krlt^kil-^,  adv.     In  a  critical  man. 

ner,  exactly,  curiously. 
CriticaLNESS,   krit^-kil-n&,  s.     Exactness,  ac- 
curacy. 
To  Criticise,  krlt-A-slze,  v.  n.  1 53.    To  play  the 

critick,  to  judge  ;  to  animadvert  upon  as  faulty. 
To  Criticise,   krlt^i-slze,  v.  a.    To  censure,  to 

pass  judgment  upon. 

Criticism.  kritAe-slzm,  s-  Criticism  is  a  standard 
of  judging  well;  remark,  animadversion,  critical  ob- 
servations. 

To  Croak,  krAke,  v.  n.  To  make  a  hoarse  low 
noise  like  a  frog ;  to  caw  or  cry  as  a  raven  or  crow. 

Croak,  kr6ke,  ».  The  cry  or  voice  of  a  frog  or 
raven. 


Crock,  krik,  s.    a  cup,  any  tcssc   made  of  earth. 

Crockery,  kriki&r-^,  s.  555.    Larthen  ware. 

Crocodile,  krikiA-dil,  s.  145.  An  amphibious 
voracious  animal,  in  shape  resembling  a  lizard,  and 
found  in  Egypt  and  the  Indies. 

jt^  Mr.  -Sheriilan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott, W.  Johnston, 
and  Perry,  make  the  i  in  the  last  syllable  short,  as  I  hava 
done;  and  Buchanan  is  the  ordy  one  who  makes  it 
long. 

Crocus,  kr6-k&s,  s.     An  early  flower. 

Croft,  krift,  s.  A  little  close  joining  to  a  house, 
that  is  used  for  corn  or  pasture. 

CroisaDE,  kr6d-sad,'  s.  A  holy  war. — See  Cru- 
sade. 

CrOISES,  kro^-s^z,  s.  Pilgrims  who  carry  a  cross ; 
soldiers  who  fight  against  infidels. 

Cuone,  kr6ijf ,  i.  An  old  ewe ;  in  contempt,  an 
old  woman. 

Crony,  kr6'  nd,  ».    An  old  acquaintance. 

Crook,  kr66k,  s.  Any  crooked  or  bent  instrument; 
a  sheei>hook ;  any  thing  bent. 

To  Crook,  kn^Ak,  v.  a.  To  bend,  to  turn  into  a 
hook;  to  pervert  from  rectitude. 

CrooKBACK,  kr66k-b4k,  s,  A  man  that  has  gib- 
bous shoulders. 

Crookbacked,  kroSkibikt,  adj.  359.  Having 
bent  shoulders. 

Crooked,  kr&6ki^d,  adj.  S66.  Bent,  not  straight, 
curved;  winding,  oblique;  perverse,  untoward,  with- 
out rectitude  of  mind. 

Crookedly,  kr66k-^d-lti,  ndv.  Not  in  a  straight 
line;   untowardly,  not  compliantly. 

Crookedness,  kr66k^d-n^s,  s.  Deviation  from 
straighuiess,  curvity  ;  deformity,  of  a  gibbous  Iwdy 

Crop,  kr6p,  s.     The  craw  of  a  bird. 

CropfuLL,  kr6p-lul,  adj.  Satiated,  with  a  fuL 
belly. 

CrOPSTCK,  krSpislk,  a(^.  Sick  with  excess  and  de- 
bauchery. 

Crop,  kr6p,  ».  The  harvest,  the  corn  gathered  of! 
the  field,  any  thing  cut  off. 

To  Crop,  kr&p,  v.  a.  To  cut  off  the  ends  of  any 
thing,  to  mow,  to  reap  ;  to  cut  off"  the  ears. 

To  Crop,  kr&p,  v.  n.  To  yield  harvest.  Not 
used. 

Cropper,  krip-pfir,  s.  a  kind  of  pigeon  with  a 
large  crop. 

Crosier,  hrd'-zhi-^r,  s.  451.  453.  *The  pastoral 
staff  of  a  bishop. 

CrOSLET,  krAsM^t,  s.  99.     A  small  cross. 

Cross,  kr6s,  s.  One  straight  body  laid  at  right 
angles  over  another;  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  a  monument  with  a  cross  upon  it  to  excite  de- 
votion, such  as  were  anciently  set  in  market  places  ;  a 
line  drawn  through  another;  any  thing  that  thw.-rts  or 
obstructs,  misfortune,  hinderance,  vexation,  opposi- 
tion, misadventure,  trial  of  patience;  money  so  called, 
because  marked  with  a  cross. 

Cross,  krt>s,  adj.  Transverse,  falling  athwart  some- 
thing else;  adverse,  opposite;  puivcrse,  untractable; 
peevish,  fretful,  ill-humoured ;  contrary,  contradictory; 
contrary  tu  wish,  unfortunate. 

Cross,  kr6s,  preji.  Athwart,  so  as  to  intersect  any 
thing;  over,  from  side  to  side. 

2'd  Cross,  kris,  v.  a.  To  lay  one  body,  or  dr.-.w 
one  line  athwart  another;  to  sign  with  the  cross;  to 
mark  out,  to  cancel,  as,  to  cross  an  article;  to  p.ass 
over;  to  thwart,  to  interpose  obstruction;  to  counter- 
act ;  to  contra\enc,  to  hinder  by  authority  ;  to  contra- 
diet;  to  be  inconsistent. 

Cross-bar-shot,    krus-bJrshcH,,   *.     a   round 

shot,  a  great  bullet,  with  a  bar  of  iron  put  through  it. 

To  Cross-examine,  kr.(l)si^gz-Jniiln,  v.  a.    To 

try  the  faith  of  evidence  by  captious  questions  of  the 
contrary  party. 
Cross- STAFF,    kris-stAf,   *.      An  instrument  com- 


monly called  the  fore-staff',  used  by  seamen  to  take  the 

Croceus.    kriish^Os,    a(&.    357.      Consisting   ^f  i  ^""="'^'^"  ^'"'"l"^,f ''''^^  ^""  o""  •'•^'"^• 
«iffron.Lkesaff^r«n.  '^'''""8   °'    CkossbiTE,  krisCbUe,  *.     A  deception,  a  cheat. 
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To  CaossBITE,  kr6s-bite,  v.  a.  To  contravene  by 
deception. 

Cross-bow,  kros-bo,  s.  A  missive  weapon  formed 
by  )>lacing  a  bow  athwart  a  stock. 

Crossgrained,  kr5s-grand/  adj.  359.  Having 
the  fibres  transverse  oi  in  uvular ;  perverse,  trouble- 
some, vexatious. 

Crossly,  kros-le,  adv.  Athwart,  so  as  to  intersect 
something  else;  oppositely,  adversely,  in  opposition 
to  ;  unfortunately. 

Crossness,  kr6s-nes,  s.  Transverseness,  intersec- 
tion ;  perverseness,  peevishness. 

CuOSSROW,  kr6s-r6,'  i.  Alphabet,  so  named  because 
a  cross  is  placed  at  the  beginning,  to  show  that  the  end 
of  learning  is  piety. 

Crosswind,  kr6si.wind,  5.  Wind  blowing  from 
the  right  or  left. — See  ff^ind. 

CrOSSWAY,  krSs-wa,  s.  A  small  obscure  path  in- 
tersecting the  chief  road. 

Crosswort,  kr&s-wtirt,  s.  166.    A  plant. 

Crotch,  krStsh,  s.    A  hook. 

Crotchet,  kr&tshi^t,  *.   99.   In  musick,  one  of 

the  notes  or  characters  of  time,  equal  to  half  a  minim  ; 

a  piece  of  wood  fitted  into  another  to  support  a  buil<l- 

ing ;  in  printing,  hooks  in  which  words  are  included 

[thus];  a  perverse  conceit,  an  odd  fancy. 
To  Crouch,  krofitsli,  v.  71.  31 3.    To  stoop  low,  to 

lie  close  to  the  ground  ;  to  fawn,  to  bend  servilely. 
Caotrp,  kr66p,  s.  315.     The  rump  of  a  fowl;   the 

buttocks  of  a  horse. 
CroupadES,  kr66-padz,'  &    Are  higher  leaps  than 

those  of  curvets. 
Crow,  krA,  s.  324.     A  large  black  bird  that  feeds 

upon  the  carcasses  of  beasts  ;  a  piece  of  iron  used  as  a 

lever  ;  the  voice  of  a  cock,  or  the  noise  which  he  makes 

in  his  gaiety. 

Crowfoot,  kro-fut,  s.    a  flower. 

To  Crow,  krA,  i>.  n.  Fret.  Crew  or  Crowed.    To 

make  the  noise  which  a  cock  makes ;  to  boast,  to  bully, 

to  vapour. 
Crowd,   kroud,  $.   323.     A  multitude  confusedly 

pressed  together  ;  a  promiscuous  medley  ;  the  vulgar, 

the  populace;  a  fiddle. 
To    Crowd,   kroud,   v.    a.    To  fill  with   confused 

multitudes;  to  prc'ss  close  together;  to  incumber  by 

multitudes  ;  To  crowd  sail,  a  sea  phrase,  to  spread  wide 

the  sails  upon  the  yards. 
T(i  Crowd,  kroSd,  v.  n.    To  swarm,  to  be  numer- 
ous and  confused  j  to  tlirust  among  a  multitude. 
CrOWDER,  krou-dfir,  .t.     A  fiddler. 
Crowkeepek,  krA-k(>pur,  s.     A  scarecrow. 
Crown,  kroun,  s.  324.    The  ornament  of  the  head 

which  denotes  imperial  and  regal  dignity  ;  a  garland  ; 

a  reward,  hoiiorary  distinction  ;  reg."!!  power,  royalty  ; 

the  top  of  the  head ;  the  top  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  moun- 
tain ;  part  of  the  hat  that  covers  the  head ;  a  piece  of 

money ;  honour,  ornament,  decoration  ;   completion, 

acconriplislniient. 

Crown-imperial,  kroun-im-pi^-re-iil,  s.  A  plant. 

To  Crown,  kroun,  v.  n.  To  invest  with  the  crown 
or  regal  ornament ;  tr.  cover,  as  with  a  crown  ;  to  dig- 
nify, to  adorn,  to  make  illustrious;  to  reward,  to  re- 
compense ;  to  complete,  to  perfect;  to  terminate,  to 
finish. 

Crownglass,  kruun-glis,  s.  The  finest  sort  of 
window  glass. 

ClitiWNPOST,  kr'i'in-pAst,  t.  A  post,  which,  in 
siiiTie  buildings,  stands  upright  in  the  middle,  between 
two  principal  rafters. 

Crownscah,  kroun-skab,  s.  A  stinking  filthy  scab 
round  a  horse's  hoof. 

Crownwheel,  krouniwhile,  $.  The  upper  wheel 
of  a  watch. 

CrOW.VWORks,  kroiin-\vfirks,  *.  In  fortification, 
bulwarks  advanced  towards  the  field  to  gain  some  hill 
or  rising  ground. 

Cuownet,  krouii-et,  s.  The  same  with  coronet ; 
chief  end.  last  purpose. 

CkOYLSTONE,  kroil-stoiie,  s.    Crystallized  cauk. 


Crucial,  krSS-sh^il,  adj.  357.  Transverse,  in- 
tersecting one  another. 

To  Cruciate,  krAoish^-ute,  11.  a.  To  torture,  tc 
torment,  to  excruciate. 

Crucible,  krOO-s^bl,  s.  A  chymist's  melting-i>oi 
made  of  earth. 

Cruciferous,  kr55-slfie-rus,  a(^'.  518.   Bearing 

the  cross. 
CruCIFIER,  kr6o-s^-f'i-ur,  .<;.    He   that  inflicts  the 

piinishment  of  crucifixion. 
Crucifix,   kr6&-s(i-fiks,   s.     A   representation  in 

picture  or  statuary  of  our  Lord's  passion. 
Crucifixion,  kr6&-s^-f  ik-shan,  s.   The  punish^ 

ment  of  nailing  to  a  cross. 
Cruciform,  krddis^fSrm,  adj.    Having  the  form 

of  a  cross. 

To  Crucify,  kr65is^-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  put  to 
death  by  nailing  the  hands  and  feet  to  a  cross  set  up- 
right. 

Crude,  kr66d,  adj.  339.  Raw,  not  subdued  by 
fire ;  not  changed  by  .any  process  or  preiiaration  s  harsh, 
unripe;  unconnected;  not  well  digested  ;  not  brought 
to  perfection,  immature;  having  indigested  notiotis. 

Crudely,  kroAd-lt^,  adv.  Unripely,  without  due 
preparation. 

CruDENESS,  krSAd-n^s,  s.    Unripeness,  indigestion. 

Crudity,  krS6-di-t^,  s.  indigestion,  inconcoctlon, 
unripeness,  want  of  maturity. 

Cruel,  kr5&-ll,  adj.  339.  99.  Pleased  with  hurt 
ing  others,  inhuman,  hard-hearted,  barbarous,  bloody, 
mischievous,  destructive. 

Cruelly,  kr6A-ll-l^,  adv.  In  a  cruel  manner, 
inhumanly,  barbarously. 

CruELNESS,  krAAi-ll-ii^s,  s.    Inhumanity,  cruelty. 

Cruelty,  .krAA-ll-t<i,  «.  Inhumanity,  savageness, 
barbarity. 

CruentaTE,  krAo-^n-tate,  arf;'.  91.  Smeared  with 
blood. 

Cruet,  krAA-it,  s.  99.     A  phial  for  vinegar  or  oil. 

Cruise,  krAAs,  s.  339.    a  small  cup. 

Cruise,  krAAz,  s.     A  voyage  in  search  of  plunder. 

To  Cruise,  krAAz,  v.  n.  441.  To  rove  over  the 
sea  in  search  of  plunder ;  to  wander  on  the  sea  without 
any  certain  course. 

Cruiser,  krAA-z5r,  s.  One  that  roves  upon  the  sea 
in  search  of  pUunlcr. 

Crum,   7  I   f. 

J-  krum. 
Crumb,  S 

crust ;  a  small  particle  or  fr;igmctit  of  bread. 
To  Crumble,  krEim-bl,  v.  a.  405.    To  break  into 

sm.dl  pieces,  to  couiminutc. 

To  Crumble,  kri\in-bl,  v.  n.    To  fall  into  smaU 

pieces. 

Crummy,  krim-mci,  adj.    Soit. 

Crump,  kr&mp,  adj.    Crooked  in  the  back. 

To  Crumple,  kriin-pl,  v.  a.  To  draw  into  wrin- 
kles. 

Cru.MI'LI.ng,  krump-llng,  s.  A  small  degenerate 
apple. 

Crupper,  krup-p?ir,  s.  98.  Thati>art  of  the  horse's 
furniture  that  reaches  from  the  saddle  to  the  t;iil. 

CmniAL,  krAA-ral,  adj.     Belonging  to  the  leg. 

Crusade,  krAA-sade,'    7         .  i-.- 

,  i>ji    ?■<•     An  expedition  against 

Crusado,  krOo-sa-dO,  \ 

the  inlulels;  a  coin  stamped  witn  a  cross. 
Cruse  r,   kr&A-sit,   5.    99.     A   goldsmith  "b  melting 

2'u  Crush,  krush,  v.  a.  To  press  between  two  op- 
posite bodies,  to  s(|uee7.c;  to  press  with  violence  ;■  to 
overwhelm,  to  beat  down;  to  subdue,  to  depress,  to 
dispirit. 

Crush,  krSsli,  s.    A  collision. 

Crust,  krust,  i.  Any  shell,  or  external  coat  ;  an 
incrustation,  collection  of  matter  into  a  hard  body ;  the 
ease  of  a  pie  made  of  meal,  an<l  baked  ;  the  outer  har  J 
part  of  bread ;  a  waste  piece  of  bread. 


The  soft  part  of  bread,  not  the 
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To  Crust,  krSst,  i;.  a.  To  envelop,  to  cover  with 
a  hard  case  ;  to  foul  with  concretions. 

To  Crust,  kr&jl,  i;.  n.  To  gather  or  contract  a 
crust. 

CrusTACEOUS,  krfis-tai-sh&s,  s.  357.  Shelly,  with 
joints ;  not  testaceous. 

Crustaceousness,  kr5s-ta-sh5s-nls,  s.  The 
quality  of  having  jointed  sheiU. 

Crustily,  kr&s-t^-l^,  adv.  Peevishly,  snappishly. 

Crustiness,  kr&s-t^-n&,  s.  The  quality  of  a 
crust;  peevishness,  moroseness. 

Crusty,  kr&s^tt^,  ad).  Covered  with  a  crust ;  sturdy, 
morose,  snappish. 

Crutch,  kr&tsh,  s.     A  support  used  by  cripples. 

To  Crutch,  kr&tsh,  v.  a.  To  support  on  crutches 
as  a  cripple. 

7*0  Cry,  krl,  v.  n.  So  speak  with  vehemence  and 
loudness;  to  call  importunately;  to  proclaim,  to  make 
publick;  to  exclaim;  to  utter  lamentation ;  to  squall, 
as  an  infant ;  to  weep,  to  shed  tcar.f,  to  utter  an  mar 
ticulate  voice,  as  an  animal ;  to  yelp,  as  a  hound  on  a 
scent 

7*0  Cry,  kri,  «.  a.  To  proclaim  publirkly  some- 
thing lost  or  found. 

To  Cry  Down,  kri  d3un,'  v.  a.  To  blame,  to  de- 
preciate, to  decry  ;  to  prohibit ;  to  overbear. 

To  Cry  Out,  krl  6&t,'  v.  n.  To  exclaim,  to  scream, 
to  clamour ;  to  complain  loudly  ;  to  blame,  to  censure ; 
to  declare  aloud  ;  to  be  in  labour. 

To  Cry  Up,  kri  5p,'  v.  a.  To  applaud,  to  exalt, 
to  praise;  to  raise  the  price  by  proclamation. 

Cry,  krl,  s.  Lamenting,  shriek,  scream  ;  vreeping, 
mourning;  clamour,  outcry;  exclamation  of  triumph 
or  wonder;  proclamation;  the  hawkers' proclamation 
of  wares,  as  the  cries  of  London  ;  acclamation,  popular 
favour;  voice,  utterance,  manner  of  vocal  expression  ; 
imjioitunate  call;  yelping  of  dogs;  yell,  inarticulate 
noise ;  a  pack  of  dogs. 

CryaL,  kriiil,  i.    The  heron. 

Crver,  kri-&r,  j.  166.    The  falcon  gentle 

CRYi'nCAL,  krlpit^-kil,  ?       ,.      , 

/x,..„-,.  ,„    1    %   /.ii  r    "dj.     Hidden,  secret, 

CRYPtiok,  krlpUlk,  i 

occult. 

CRyTICALt-T,  kr1pit^-kSl-l^,  adv.  Occultly  se- 
cretly. I 

Cryfiography,  krlp-tSgigrJ.f^,  «.  518.  The 
act  of  writing  secret  eharaciers;  secret  clia.-.iclers,  ci- 
phers. 

Cr^-PTOLOGY,  krlp-ttMil6-j(i,  s.  518  Enigmati- 
cal  language. 

Crystal,  krls-tJl,  *.  Crystals  are  hard,  pellucid, 
and  naturally  colourless  bodies,  of  regularly  angular 
figures;  Crystal  is  also  used  for  a  factitious  body  cast 
in  the  glass-houses,  called  also  crystal  glass  which  is 
earned  to  a  degree  of  perfection  l)eyond  the  common 
glass;  Crystals,  in  chymistry,  express  salts  or  other 
matters  shot  or  congealed  in  maimer  of  crystal. 

Crystal,  kris-t^l,  adj.  Consisting  of  crystal ; 
bright,  clear,  transparent ;  lucid,  pellucid 

Crystalline.   ^  j^t^JM'"^' 
krisitAl-l 


,     C  krlsitAl-Iine,  J      ,. 
''    I  krlsitAl-lIn,    }  '"^-'• 
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Consisting  of  crystal ;  bright,  clear,  pellucid,  transpa- 
rent. ' 

Crystalijne  Humour,  krlsitAl-line,  or  kris- 
tAl-lin-i-m&r,  *.  The  second  humour  of  the  eye, 
that  lies  immediately  next  to  the  aqueous,  behind  the 
uvea- 

CrystaLLIZATIO.V,  kris-til-I^-za-sh&n,  s.  Con- 
gelation into  crystals.  The  mass  formed  by  congela- 
tion or  concretion. 

To  Crystallize,  kris'til-Uze,  v.  a.  To  cause 
to  congeal  or  concrete  in  crystals. 

To  Crystallize,  krls^til-lize,  t;.  n.  159.  To 
coagu  late,  congeal,  concrete,  or  shoot  into  crystals. 

Cub,  kub,  s.  The  young  of  a  beast,  generally  of  a 
bear  or  fox  ;  the  young  of  a  whale ;  in  reproach,  a  bov 
or  girl. 

To  Cub,  kfib,  v.  a.     To  bring  forth.     Little  used. 


CUBATION,  kii-ba-sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  lying  down, 
Cubatory,  k6ibi-t&r-^,  adj.  512.     Recumbent. 
Cubature,    kiibi-tshire,    *.    461.     The  finding 

exactly  the  solid  content  of  any  proposed  body. 
Cube,  kibe,  *.     A  regular  solid  body,  consisting  of 

six  square  and  equal  faces  or  sides,  and  the  angles  all 

right,  and  therefore  equal. 
Cube  Hoot,  k6be-ro6t,         7 
CuBicK  Root,  kiiblk-rSSt,  S"'    ^*  '^^'"  °''° 

cubick  number,  or  a  number  by  the  multiplication 
of  which  into  itself,  and  again  into  the  product,  any 
given  number  is  formed.  Thus  two  is  the  cube  root 
of  eight. 

Cubical,  kh'-hi-k^l,  7       ,.     ,^ 

Cubick,  kaibik,        J    "'^^    ^°^-     "^"'"S   '^e 

fonn  or  projierties  of  a  cube ;  it  is  applied  to  number* ; 
the  mimber  of  four  multiplied  into  itself,  produces  the 
square  number  of  sixteen,  and  that  again  multiplied  by 
four,  produceth  the  cubick  num.ber  of  sixty-four. 

Cubicalness,  k6-b^-kii-n^s,  s.  The  sute  or 
quality  of  being  cubical. 

Cubiculary,  k6-blk-ki-lir-4  adj.  Fitted  for  the 
jxisture  of  lying  etown. 

Cubiform,  kiib^fiSrm,  adj.  Of  the  shape  of  a. 
cube. 

Cubit,  ku-bit,  s.  a  measure  in  use  among  the  an- 
cietits,  which  was  originally  the  distance  from  the  el- 
bow, bending  inwards,  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle 
finger. 

Cubital,  kh-hi-tM,  adj.  Containing  only  the 
length  of  a  cubit. 

Cuc?;OLD,  kuk-k&ld,  s.  166.  One  that  is  marrfed 
to  an  adulteress. 

To  Cuckold,  k&kik&ld,  v.  a.  To  rob  a  man  of 
his  wife's  fidelity  ;  to  wrong  a  husband  by  unehastity. 

Cuckold LY,  kuk^kfild-lii,  adj.  Having  the  qua- 
litiesof  a  cuckold,  poor,  mean. 

Cuckold-maker,  k&k-k&ld-miik&r,  s.  One 
that  makes  a  practice  of  corrupting  wives. 

CUCKOLDOM,  kuk-k&l-d&m,  s.  The  act  of  adul- 
tery ;  the  state  of  a  cuckold. 

CuCKOO,  kukik56,  s.  1 74.  A  bird  which  appears 
m  the  spring:  and  is  said  to  suck  the  eggs  of  other 
birds,  and  lay  hc-r  own  to  be  hatched  in  their  place;  a 
u.uiic  of  contempt. 

Cuci'.oo  BUD.  kukik56-b&d,  \ 

Cuckoo-flower,  k&kik56-fl5a-&r,  f '  Thename 

ot  r<  Dower. 
Cu(;f.oi>  SPITTLE,  kik-k56-spit-tl,  «.    a  spumous 

Ouw  louud  upon  plants,  with  a  little  insect  in  it. 
Cucullate,  kii-kul-late,  91.   ? 
Cucullated.  k6-k&lil4-tM,    S      •''      ""°^'^' 

covered,  as  with  a  hooa  or  cowl;  having  the  resem 

blaiice  or  shape  of  a  hood. 
Cucumber,  kou-k&m-b&r,  «.  159.    The  name  o( 

a  plant,  and  fruit  of  that  plant. 

Jt^  In  some  counties  of  England,  especially  in  the 
west,  this  word  is  pronounced  as  if  written  Coocumber ; 
this,  th.DUgh  rather  nearer  to  the  orthography  than  Cow- 
cuinhur,  is  yet  faulty,  in  adopting  the  obtuse  u  heard  m 
bull,  rather  than  the  open  u  heard  in  Cucumls,  tlie  Latin 
word  whence  Cucumber  is  derived  ;  though,  from  the  a- 
doption  of  the  b,  I  should  rather  suppose  we  took  it  from 
the  Krench  Coiicmnbrc.  But  however  this  may  be,  it 
seems  too  firmly  fixed  in  its  sound  of  Cowcumber  to  be 
altered,  and  must  be  classed  with  its  irregular  fellow  es- 
culent Asparagus,  whicli  see. 
CUCURBITACEOUB,    ku-kfir-be-taish&s,    s.  357. 

iJueurbitaceous    planu    are  those  which  resemble  a 

gourd,  such  as  the  pompion  and  melon. 
CucuRBITK,  ktikCir  bit,   s.  156.    A  chymical  ves- 

sel,  cornmonly  called  a  Body. 
Cud,   kfid,    *.    That  food  which  is  reposited  in  the 

first  stomach,  in  order  to  be  chewed  again. 
Cudden,  kM-dii,7 
Cuddy,  k&d^^,    5^'  ^^^'    ^  *^^°"'"'  '■"  ''"PW  '"^^ 

dolt. 
To  Cuddle,  kud^dl,   v.  n.  405.    To  lie  close,  tc 
squat 
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Cudgel,  k&d-jll,  s.  99.    a  stick  to  strike  with. 
To  Cudgel,  kud-jU,  v.  a.    To  beat  with  a  stick. 
CuDGEL-PKOOF,  k&d-jll-pr&6f,  (idj.    Able  to  re- 
sist a  stick. 
Cudweed,  k&d-w^de,  s,    A  plant. 
Cue,   ki,  S.     The  tail  or  end  of  any  thing ;   the  last 
words  of  a  speech  in  actins^,  to  be  answered  by  another; 
a  hint,  an  intimation,  a  sliort  direction ;  hurnour,  tem- 
per of  mind. 
CuERPO,    kwer-pi,    s.     To  be  in  cuerpo,   is  to  be 

without  the  upper  coat. 
Cuff,  k&f,  S.    A  blow  vrtth  the  fist,  a  box,  a  stroke. 
To  Cuff,  kfif,  v.  n.    To  fight,  to  scuffle. 
To  Cuff,    k&f,   v,  a.     To  strike  with  the   fist;   to 

strike  with  talons. 
Cuff,  k&f  s.    Part  of  the  slcere. 
CuiRAS,  kw^-ris,'  s.  340.     A  breastplate. 
Cuirassier,  kw^-ris-s^er,'  s.   275.    A  man  of 

arms,  a  soldier  in  armour. 
CuiSH,   kwls,  s.  340.    The  armour  that  covers  the 
thighs. 

l^  I  have  followed  Dr.  Johnson's  spelling  In  this 
word,  though  I  think  it  not  so  correct  as  cuhse,  the  ori- 
ginal Krenm,  and  which  he  has  himself  followed  in  his 
Edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  his  notes  upon  the  word  in 
the  first  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  But  whatever  m^iy 
be  the  spelling,  the  pronunciation  is  certainly  that  whici'i 
I  have  given. 

CulDEES,  kfil-d^ze,'  s.     Monks  in  Scotland. 
Culinary,    k&-ld-nir-^   adj.    512.     Relating  to 

the  kitchen.  ^ 
To  Cull,  k&l,  v.  a.    To  select  from  others. 
CULIHB,  k&l-l&r,  s.  98.    One  who  picks  or  chouses. 
CuLLION,   k&l-y&n,  *.   113.     A  scoundrel,  a  mean 

wretch. 
CULLIONLY,   k&l-y&n-l^,   adj.     Having  the  quali- 
ties of  a  eullion,  mean,  base. 
CULLY,    k&l-l^,    s.      A   man   deceived   or  imposed 

upon. 
To  CuLLY,  k&l-l^,  V.  a.    To  befool,  to  cheat,  to  im- 
pose upon. 
Culmiferous,  k&l-mlf^f^-r&s,  adj.  5 1 S.    Culmi- 
ferous  plants  are  such  as  have  a  smooth  jointed  stalk, 
and  their  seeds  are  contained  in  chaffy  husks. 
To  Culminate,  k&l-mi-nate,  v.  n.    To  be  ver- 
tical, to  be  in  the  meridian. 
Culmination,   kul-m^-na-sluin-  s.     The  transit 

of  a  planet  through  the  meridian. 
CuLPAKILXTY,    k&l-pi-bil^-t^,      s.      Blameable- 

ness. 
Culpable,  k&l-pi-bl,  a({}.  405.    Criminal,  blame. 

able,  blameworthy. 
CULPABLENESS,  k&l-pi-bl-n^S,  J.     Blame,  guilt, 
CuIJAELY,    k&l-pi-bl^,    adv.     Blanieably,   crimi- 
nally. 
Culprit,   k&Uprlt,  s.    A  man  arraigned  before  his 

judpe. 
CULI'EB,   k&l-t&r,   *.     The  iron  of  the  plough  i^er- 

pendicular  to  the  share — Sec  Coulter, 
To  Cultivate,  k&l-t^-vate,  t;.  a.    To  forward  or 
improve  the  product  of  the  earth  by  manual  industry  ; 
to  improve,  to  meliorate. 

Cultivation,  k&l-t^-va-sh&n,   ».     Tlie  art  or 

practice  of  improving  soils,  and  forwarding  or  mrlio- 
rating  vegetables;  improvcinent  in  general,  meliora- 
tion. 

Cultivator,  k&l-ti-va-t&r,  5.  521.    One  who 

improves,  promotes,  or  meliorates. 
Culture,   k&l-lsh&re,  s.  461.     Tlie  act  of  culti- 
vation ;  art  of  imiirovcinciit  and  melioration. 

To  Culture,  kul-tsh&re,  v.  a.    To  cultivate,  to 

tiU.     Not  used. 
Culver,    k&liv&r,   *.    98.      A    pigeon.      Obsolete 

word. 
CULVERIN,    k&l-vd-rltl,  «.     A  species  of  ordnance  : 

originally  a  hawk. 
CULVERKEY,  k&l-v^l-k^,  s.    A  species  of  tlowir. 
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To  Cumber,  k&mib&r,  v.  a.  98.  To  embarrass, 
to  entangle,  to  obstr\iet ;  to  crowd  or  load  with  some- 
thing useless ;  to  involve  in  ditliculties  and  dangers,  to 
distress ;  to  busy,  to  distract  with  multiplicity  of  cares; 
to  be  troublesome  in  any  place. 

Cumber,  k&m-b&r,  t.  Vexation,  embarrassment. 
Not  used. 

Cumbersome,  k6in'bfir-s&m,  adj.  Troublesome, 
vexatious;  burdensome,  embarrassing,  unwieldy,  un- 
manageable. 

Cumeersomely,  k&mib&r-s&m-le,  adv.  In  a 
troublesome  manner. 

Cumbersomeness,    kumib&r-sum-nSs,    $.      In- 

ruinbranee,  hinderancc,  obstruction. 

Cumbrance,  k&mibr4nse,  s.  Burden,  hinderance, 
impediment. 

Cumbrous,  k&m-br&s,  adj.  Troublesome,  vexa- 
tious, <listurbing;  oppressive,  burdensikne;  jumbled, 
obstructing  each  other. 

Cuwfrey,  k&m-fri,  t,  A  medicinal  plant. — See 
C'limfrey. 

Cumin,  k&m-mln,  *.    A  plant. 

Jt:^  This  word,  tjefore  Dr.  Johnson's  Dietionarv alter- 
ed it,  was,  I  believe,  universally  spelled  with  double  m. 
Our  ancestors  were  homebred  enough  to  think,  that  if  we 
received  a  wonl  from  the  Latm,  and  conformed  to  the 
quantity  of  that  lanjjuage,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that 
conformity  bv  a  spccitic  orthography  of  our  own.  Thus, 
the  first  tt  in  Cuminum  being  short,  they  doubled  the  m  to 
indicate  that  shortness  ;  as  the  analogy  of  our  language 
would  infallibly  pronounce  the  u  long,  if  the  consonant 
were  single  in  ihe  same  manner  as  in  Cubic,  Cupid,  &o 
See  Drama. 

To  Cumulate,  kii-mil-Iate,  v.  a.    To  heap  toge- 
ther. 
Cumulation,   k&-m&-la-sh&n,   «.     The  act  of 

heaping  together. 
Cumulative,   k&-m&-la-tlv,  a<^.    Consisting  of 

diverse  matter  put  together. 

CunCTATION,  k&nk-ta-shfin,  *.  Delay,  procras- 
tination, dilalorinesf.. 

CunctatOR,  k&nk-ti-t&r,  a.  One  given  to  delay, 
a  lingerer. 

CUNEAL,  k&'n^^U  adj.  Relating  to  a  wedge,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  wedge. 

CuneaTED,  k&-nea-t^d,  adj.  Made  in  form  of  a 
wedge. 

Cuneiform,  k&n^-^-fSrm,  ad;.  Having  the  form 
of  a  wedge. 

CuNNEU,  k&n-n&r,  s.  A  kind  of  fish  less  than  an 
oyster,  that  sticks  close  to  the  rocks. 

Cunning,  k&nining,  adj.  410.  Skilful,  knowing, 
learned;  performed  with  skill,  artful ;  artfully  deceit- 
ful, trickish,  subtle,  crafty. 

Cunning,  k&n-iiing,  5.  Artifice,  deceit,  sliness, 
sleight,  fraudulent  dexterity ;  art,  skill,  knowledge. 

Cunningly,  k&n-nlng-li,  adv.  ArtftiUy,  slyly, 
craftily. 

Cunning-man,  k&n-nlng-inln,'  ».  A  man  who 
pntiuds  to  tell  foitunes,  or  teach  how  to  recover  stolen 
gooils. 

CuNNlNGNESS,  k&iiinlng-nSs,  s.  DcccitfUlnc*s, 
sliness. 

Cup,  kftp,  s.  A  small  vessel  to  drink  out  of;  the 
liquor  contained  in  the  cup,  the  draught;  social  enter. 
tanuuciit,  nicrrv  bout;  anything  hollow  like  a  cup 
as,  the  husk  of  an  acorn  |  C'ui)  and  Can,  familiar  com- 
panions. 

To  Cup,  k&p,  v,  a.  To  supply  with  cups — obso- 
lete; to  draw  blood  by  apiilying  cupping  glasses. 

Cupbearer,  k&p-ba  rfir,  s.  An  officei  of  theking't 
household ;  an  attendant  to  give  wine  at  a  feast. 

CuPBOAHU,  k&b-b&rd,  «.  412.  A  case  with  shelve*, 
in  which  victuals  or  earthen  ware  is  placed. 

Cupidity,  k6-pld-^-tti,  *.    511.    Concupiscence 

unlawful  longing. 
Cupola,  kii-))6-ll,  i.  92.     A  dome,  thehemisph*. 

rical  summit  of  a  building. 
CuPPEK,    k&i>-p&r,  s.     One  who  applica  cupping 

glasses,  a  scarifier. 
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Cin'PING-GLASS,  kupiplnjij-fjli'ts,  s.     A  glass  Used 

by  scarifiers  to  draw  out  the  bio.  kI  by  rarefying  the  air. 
Cupreous,  kiipre-us,  adj.      coppery,  consisting  of 

copper. 
Cur,  kfir,  s.     A  worthless   degenerate  dog  ;   a  terra 

of  reproach  for  a  man. 
Curable,   kuira-bl,   adj.    405.    That  admits  of  a 

remedy. 
CURABLENESS,   ku-ri-bl-n^s,  J.     Possibility  to  be 

healed. 

Curacy,  kd'rJ-s^,  ?       „     , 

^  11/1.        .      r  *•    Employment  of  a 

CURATESHIP,  ka-rate-sn1p,^  ■' 

curate  :  employment  which  a  hired  clergyman  holds 

under  the  beneficiary. 
Curate,  ku-rate,   s.    91.     A   clergyman   hired  to 

perform  the  duties  of  another ;  a  parish  priest. 
Curative,  ku-rJ-tlv,  adj.   157.    Relating  to  the 

cure  of  diseases,  not  preservative. 
Curator,   kdl-ra-t&r,   s.  521.    One  that  h.as  the 

care  and  superintendence  of  any  thing. 
CyRB,  k&rb,  s.     A  curb  is  an  iron  chain,  made  fast 

to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle,  ruuning 

over  the  beard  of  the  horse;  restraint,  inliibitiou,  op- 
position. 
Curb-stone,  kSrb-stine,  s.    a  thick  kind  of  stone 

placed  at  the  edge  of  a  stone  pavement. 
7o    Curb,   k&rb,   v  a.    To  guide  a  horse  with   a 

curb,  to  restrain,  to  inhibit,  to  cheek. 
Curd,  k&rd,  s.    The  coagulation  of  milk. 
Fo  Curd,  kfird,  v.  a.    To  turn   to  curds,   to  cause 

to  coag^ilate. 
To  Curdle,  k&ridl,  v.  n.  405.    To  coagulate,  to 

concrete. 
To  Curdle,  kir-dl,  v.  a.    To  cause  to  coagulate. 
Curdy,  kftr-d^,  adj.     Coagulated,  concreted,  full  of 

curds,  curdled. 
Cube,  kire,  s.     Remedy,  restoraHre  ;  act  of  healing  ; 

the  benefice  or  employment  of  a  curate  or  clergyman. 
To  Cube,  kire,  v.  a.    To  heal,  to  restore  to  health, 

to  remedy,  to  prepare  in  any  manner,  so  as  to  be  pre- 
served from  corruption. 
Cureless,  kiire-les,  adj.    without  cure,  without 

remedy. 

Curer,  kuiffir,  s.  98.    A  healer,  a  physician. 

CUBFEW,  k&ri^ffl,  *.  An  evening  peal,  by  which  thfe 
Conqueror  willed,  that  e\  ery  man  should  rake  up  his 
fire,  and  put  out  his  light;  a  cover  for  a  fire,  a  firc- 
piatb. 

CuriaLITY,  kdi-r^-Jli^t^,  s.  The  privileges  or  re- 
tinue of  a  court. 

Curiosity,  k6-rd-5s^-t^,  s.  Inquisitiveness,  in- 
clination to  inquiry ;  nicety,  delicacy ;  accuracy,  exact- 
ness; an  act  of  curiosity,  nice  experiment,  an  object  of 
curiosity,  rarity. 

Curious,  ki-r^-fis,  adj.  314.  Inquisitive,  desir- 
ous of  information ;  attentive  to,  diligent  about ;  accu- 
rate, careful  not  to  mistake;  difficult  to  please,  solici- 
tous of  perfection ;  exact,  nice,  subtile ;  elegant,  neat, 
laboured,  finished. 

Curiously,  kWrd-&s-l^,  adj.  inquisitively,  atten- 
tively, studiously;  elegantly,  neatly  ;  artfully,  exactly. 

Curl,  k&rl,*.  A  ringlet  of  hair;  undulation,  wave, 
sinuosity,  flexure. 

To  Curl,  k&rl,  v.  a.  To  turn  the  hair  in  ring- 
lets; to  writhe,  to  twist ;  to  dress  with  curls  ;  to  raise 
in  waves,  undulations,  or  sinuosities. 

To  Curl,  k&rl,  v.  n.  To  shrink  into  ringlets  ;  to 
rise  in  undulation ;  to  twist  itself. 

Curlew,  kir^li,  *.  a  kind  of  water  fowl ;  a  bird 
larger  than  a  partridge,  with  longer  legs. 

Curmudgeon,  k&r-m6d-j&n,  s.  259.  An  ava- 
ricious churlish  fellow,  a  miser,  a  niggard,  a  griper. 

Curmudgeonly,  kur-mfidijun-le,  adj.  259 
Avaricious,  covetous,  churlish,  niggardly. 

Currant,  k&rirJu,  s.  The  tree;  a  smaU  dried 
grape,  properly  written  Corinth,  from  the  place  it  came 
from. 

CU/IRENCY,   k5rir^n-s^,  s.     Circulation,  power  of 


passing  from  hand  to  hand ;  general  reception;  fiuerv 
ly,  readiness  of  utterance;  continuance, constant  flow; 
pcneral  esteem,  the  rate  at  which  any  thing  is  vulgarly 
valued;  the  papers  stamped  in  the  English  colonies  by 
authority ,>and  passing  for  money. 

Current,  kuri-rent,  adj.  Circulatory,  passing  from 
hand  to  hand  ;  generally  received,  uncontradicted,  au- 
thoritiitive;  common,  general;  popular,  such  as  is  es- 
tablished by  vulgar  estimation  ;  fashion.ible,  popular, 
)iassable,  such  as  may  be  allowed  or  admitted;  what  is 
now  passing,  as,  the  current  year. 

Current,  kur-r^nt,  s.  A  running  stream  ;  cur- 
rents are  certain  progressive  motions  of  the  water  of 
the  sea  in  several  places. 

Currently,  k&rir^nt-Ii^,  adv.  In  a  constant  mo- 
tion ;  without  opposition  ;  popularly,  fashionably,  ge 
nerally;   without  ceasing. 

CuruenTNESS,  kiir-rent-n^s,  s.  Circulation;  ge- 
neral reception;  easiness  of  pronunciation. 

Curricle,  k&r-r^-kl,  s.  405.  An  open  two-wheel- 
ed L-liaise,  made  to  be  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast. 

Currier,  k&rire-ur,  s.  One  who  dresses  and  pares 
leather  for  those  who  make  shoes,  or  other  things. 

Currish,  k&r-rish,  adj.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
degenerate  dog,  brutal,  sour,  quarrelsome. 

To  Curry,  k&r^r^,  v.  a.  To  dress  leather,  to  beat, 
to  drub;  to  rub  a  horse  with  a  scratching  instrument, 
so  as  to  smooth  his  coat ;  To  curry  favour,  to  become 
a  favourite  by  petty  ofliciousness,  slight  kindnesses,  or 
tlattery. 

Currycomb,  kir-r^-kAme,  s.  An  iron  Instrument 
used  for  currying  horses. 

To  Curse,  k&rse,  v.  a.  To  wish  evil  to,  to  ex- 
ecrate, to  devote;  to  afflict,  to  torment. 

To  Curse,  k&rse,  v.  n.    To  imprecate. 

Curse,  karse,  s.  Malediction,  wish  of  evil  to  an- 
other  ;  affliction,  torment,  vexation. 

Cursed,  k&ris^d,  part.  adj.  362.  Under  a  curse 
hateful,  detestable;  unholy,  unsanctified  ;  vexatious, 
troublesome. 

Cursedly,    k&ris^d-l^,    adv.    364. 

shamefully. 
CuRSEDNESS,  k5r-s5d-n^s,  s.    The  state  of  being 

under  a  curse. 
CURSHIF,  k6r-sliip,  $.     Dogship,  meanness. 
Cursitob,  kur-s^-tiir,  s.     An   officer  or  clerk  be- 
longing to  the  Chancery,  that  makes  out  original  writs. 
CursorarY,   kur'so-r^re,  adj.     Cursory,  hasty, 

careless. 
Cursorily,  k&r-si-rt^-l^,  adv. 

care. 
CuRsouiNESs,  k&ris6-r^n&,  s. 
Cursory,  kur-si-rc, 

tive,  careless. 
Curst,  k&rst,   adj.    Froward,   peevish,    malignant, 

malicious,  snarling. 
CuRSTNESS,  k5rst-n^s,  s.    Peevishness,  fVowardness, 

malignity. 
Curt,  kcirt,  adj.    Short. 

To  Curtail,  k&r-tale/  v.  a.  To  cut  olT,  to  cut 
short,  to  shorten. 

IC^  This  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  obligation 
peasants  were  under,  in  the  feudal  times,  of  cutting  of  the 
tails  of  their  dogs ;  as  only  gentlemen  wrere  allowed  to 
have  dogs  with  their  tails  on.     This  Dr.  Johnson  has 
shewn  to  be  a  vulgar  error;    the  word  being  fonnerly 
written  Curtal,  from  the  Latin  curto. 
Curtain,  k&ritln,   s.  208.     a   cloth  contracted  or 
expanded  at  pleasure  ;  To  draw  the  curtain,  to  close 
so  as  to  shut  out  the  light,  to  open  it  so  as  to  discern  the 
objects ;  in  fortification,  that  part  of  the  wall  or  ram- 
part that  lies  between  two  bastions. 
Curtain-lecture,  k£ir-tin-!^k-tshire,  *.    A  re- 
proof given  by  a  wife  to  her  husband  in  bed. 
To  Curtain,  kuri-tln,  v.  a.    To  enclose  with  cur- 
tains. 
Curtate  Distance,  k  &r-tatc-dls-t5nse,  s.    In 
astronomy,  the  distance  of  a  planet's  place  from  the  sun, 
reduced  to  the  ecliptic. 
CuKTATION,  kur-ta-shun,  s.    The  interval  betwfon 
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Miserably, 


Hastily,   without 

Slight  attention. 
Hasty,   quick,  inatten- 
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a  planet's  distance  from  the  sun  and  the  curtate  dis- 
tance. 

Curtsy,  k&rt-s^,  s.    See  Courtesy. 

CURVATED,  k&r-vi  ted,  adj.    Bent. 

CuRVATION,  kur-va-shun,  s.  The  act  of  bending 
or  crooking. 

Curvature,  kiirivi-tshtire,  s.  461.  Crookedness, 
inflexion,  manner  of  bending. 

Curve,  kfirv,  adj.    Crooked,  bent,  inflected. 

Curve,  kirv,  s.  Any  thing  bent,  a  flexure  or 
crookedness. 

To  Curve,  k&rv,  v.  u.  To  bend,  to  crook,  to  in- 
flect. 

To  Curvet,  k&r-v^t/  v.  n.    To  leap,  to  bound ; 

to  frissk,  to  be  licentious. 
CURVEI',  kfij-vlt/  S.     A  leap,  a  bound,  a  frolick,  a 

prank. 
Curvilinear,  k&r-v^lln-yar,  adj.    Consisting  of 

a  crooked  line ;  composed  of  crooked  lines, 
CuRVrrY,  k&rivd-te, .?.    Crookedness. 
CURULE,    kfi-rfile,    adj.     The  epithet  given  to  the 

chair  in  which  the  chief  Roman  magistrates  were  carri- 
ed. 
Cushion,  kfish-ln,  or  kushi&n,  s.  289.    a  pii 

low  for  the  seat,  a  soft  pad  placed  tipon  a  chair. 

ft^S"  I  have  given  this  word  two  sounds :  not  tli:it 
thuik  they  are  equally  in  use.     1  am  convinced  the  fir^t 
is  the  more  general ;  but  because  the  other  is  but  a  trif- 
ling departure  from  it,  and  does  not  contradict  the  uni- 
versal rule  of  pronouncing  words  of  this  termination. 

Cushioned,  k&sh-ind,  adj.  359.     Seated  on 

cushion. 
Cusp,    k&sp,   s.     a  term   used  to  express  the  points 

or  horns  of  the  moon,  or  other  luminary, 
CuSPATED,  kis-pa-t^d,  >    ^  ,._ 

Cuspidated,  ktis-p^-da-t^d,  J 

point,  having  the  leaves  of  a  flower  ending  in  a  point 

CUSTABD,  kas-t&rd,  5.  88.  A  kind  of  sweet-neat 
made  by  boiling  eggs  with  milk  and  sugar. 

Custody,  k&sitA-d^,  5.  imprisonment,  restraint 
of  liberty;  care,  preservation,  security. 

Custom,  kusUim,  s.  166.  Habit,  habitual  prac. 
tice ;  fashion,  common  wav  of  acting  ;  established  man- 
ner; prac'ire  of  buying  of  certain  persons;  application 
from  buye.s,  as,  this  trader  has  good  custom  ;  ni  law,  a 
law,  or  right,  not  written,  which,  being  established  by 
long  use,  and  the  consent  of  ancestors,  has  been,  and  is, 
daily  practised ;  tribute,  .ax  paid  for  goods  imported 
or  exported. 

Custom-house,  kfisit&mhoise,  s.  The  house 
where  the  taxes  upon  goods,  imported  or  exported, 
are  collected. 

Customable,  k6si.t&jn-^bl,  adj.    Common,  ha. 

bitual,  frequent. 

CuSTOMABLENESS,  k5s-tQm-S-bl-nes,  s.  Fre- 
quency, habit;  conformity  to  custom. 

Custom  ABLY,  kus-t&m-i-ble,  adv-  According  to 
custom. 

Customarily,  kasit&m-^r-e-16,  adv.    Habitually, 

commonly. 

CusTOMARlNESS,  k5sit5m-iir-^-n&,  s.  Frequen- 
cy. 

Customary,  kSsi^tfim-Jr-*-,  adj.  Conformable  to 
established  custom,  according  to  prescription  ;  habitu- 
al; usual,  wonted. 

Customed,  k&s^t&rad,  adj.  359.    Usual,  common. 

Customer,  k&s-t&m-6r,  s.  One  who  frequents 
any  place  of  sale  for  the  sake  of  purchasing. 

CUSTREL,  k&S-tr^l,  S.  a  buckler-bearer  ;  a  veascJ 
for  holding  wine. 

To  Cut,  k&t,  pret.  Cut,  part.  pass.  Cuu  To 
penetrate  ^vith  an  edged  instrument;  to  hew;  to  carve, 
to  make  by  sculpture;  to  fornri  any  thing  by  ciittin 


end  to,  to  take  away,  to  withhold,  to  preclude,  to  in- 
terrupt,  to  silence,  to  apostrophise,  to  abbreviate ;  To 
cut  out,  to  shape,  to  form,  to  scheme,  to  contrive;  to 
adapt,  to  debar ;  to  excel,  to  outdo  ;  To  cut  short,  to 
hinder  from  proceeding  by  sudden  interruption,  to 
abridge,  as,  the  soldiers  were  cut  short  of  their  pay  ; 
To  cut  up,  to  divide  an  animal  into  convenient  pieces, 
to  eradicate. 
To  Cut,  k&t,  p.  n.  To  make  its  way  by  dividing 
obstructions;  to  perform  the  operation  of  cutting  for 
the  stone. 
Cut,  k&t,  part.  adj.  Prepared  for  use. 
Cut,  k&t,  s.  l"he  action  of  a  sharp  or  edged  instru- 
ment ;  the  impression  or  separation  of  continuity,  made 
by  an  edge  ;  a  wound  made  by  cutting;  a  channel  made 
by  art;  a  part  cut  oflTfrom  the  rest ;  a  small  particle,  a 
shred ;  a  lot  cut  off  a  stick  ;  a  near  passage,  by  which 
some  angle  is  cut  off;  a  picture  cut  or  carved  upon  a 
stamp  ot  wood  or  copper,  and  impressed  from  it;  the 
actor  practice  of  dividing  a  pack  ot  cards;  fashion, 
form,  shape,  manner  of  cutting  into  shape;  a  fool  or 
cully ;  Cut  and  long  tail,  men  of  all  kinds. 
Cutaneous,  ki-ta-n^-fis,  adj.    Relating  to  the 

skin. 
Cuticle,  kA-t^-kl,  5.  405.     The  first  and  outer 
most  covering  of  the  body,  commonly  called  the  scarf- 
skin  ;  thin  skm  formed  on  the  surface  of  any  liquor. 
CuticuLAR,  kii-tik-i-lir,  adj.     Belonging  to  the 

skin. 
Cutlass,  k&t^lis,  s.     A  broad  cutting  sword. 
Cutler,   k&t-l&r,   s.  98.    One  who  makes  or  sells 
knives.  ! 

CuTPUKSE,  k&tip&rse,    s.     One  who  steaU  by  tht 

method  of  cutting  purses;  a  thief,  a  robber. 
Cutter,  k&t^t&r,  «.  98.  An  agent  or  instrument 
that  cuts  any  thing ;  a  nimble  boat  that  cuts  the  water  j 
the  teeth  that  cut  the  meat ;  an  officer  in  the  exche- 
quer that  provides  wood  for  the  tallies,  and  cuts  the 
sum  paid  upon  them. 
Cut-throat,  kht-throte,  s.    A  ruffian,  a  murderer, 

an  assassin. 
Cut-throat,    kht-thT6te,  ac^.     Cruel,  inhuman, 
barbarous. 

l^  This  adjective  is  frequently  used  very  absurdly, 
(and  not  always  by  the  lowest  of  the  people,)  when  it  is 
applied  to  a  house  of  entertainment  that  charges  an  ex- 
orbitant price ;  such  a  house  is  not  uncommonly,  though 
very  improperly,  called  a  Cut-throat-house.  This  sense, 
I  see,  has  been  adopted  by  Entick  j  though  it  ought  not 
to  h.ive  a  place  in  any  Dictionary. 

Cutting,  k&t-ting,  «.    a  piece  cut  otf,  a  chop. 
Cuttle,  ktit-tl,  .•?.  405.    a  flsh,  which,  wH^fj  he  is 

pursued  by  a  fish  of  prey,  throws  out  a  black  liquor. 
Cuttle,  k&t^tl,  *.    a  foul-mouthed  fellow. 
Cycle,  d-kl,   «.  405.     A  circle  ;  a  round  of  lime, 
a  space  in  which  the  same  revolution  begins  again,  a 
periodical  space  of  time ;  a  method,  or  account  of  a 
method,  continued  till  the  same  course  begins  again ; 
imaginary  orbs,  a  circle  in  the  heavens. 
Cycloid,  sl-kl6id,  s.    a  geometrical  curve. 

K>  Sheridan  and  Buchanan  pronounce  the  y  in  this 
word  short;  and  Ash,  Kenrick,  and  W.  Johnston,  long. 
CycloidaL,   se-kl61d^l,   a^j.  180.    Relating  to  a 

cycloid. 
CYCLOP,a;DIA,  si-kl6pti-d^-^,  S.    a  circle  of  know- 
ledge, a  course  of  the  sciences. 

JCj?"  1  have  in  this  word  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  antepcniilti- 
mate  syllable  instead  of  the  penultimate.  1  know  th.it 
Greek  words  of  this  termination  have  the  accent  on  the 
penultimate  syllable;  but  the  antepenultimate  accentua- 
tion is  ni(ire  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  and 
seems  to  have  prevailed.  For  though  Dr.  Johnson  has 
given  this  word  the  penultimate  accent,  he  has  placed  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable  oi  Ambrosia,  Ku- 
thanasia,  and  Hydrophobia,  though  these  have  all  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate  in  the  Greek.  It  is  true  the  i 
in  the  lasLsyllable  but  one  of  Cyclopaedia  is  =,  diphthong  in 
the  original;  and  this  will  induce  those  who  are  fond  of 


to  pierce  with  any  uneasy  sensation  ;  to  divide  packs  of  jjiowjng  their  Greek  Icaniing  to  lay  the  accent  on  the  pt>- 
cards  ;  to  intersect,  to  cross,  as,  one  line  cuts  another  :  nuHimate,  as  its  opposition  to  general  usage  will  be  an 
To  cut  down,  to  fell,  to  hew  down ;  to  excel,  to  over-  additional  reason  with  them  for  preferring  it.  The  pro 
power ;  To  cut  off,  to  separate  from  the  other  parts,  n„nciation  I  have  adopted  I  see  is  supported  bv  Dr.  Ken- 
to  destroy,  to  extirpate,  to  nut  to  death  untimely ;  to  ^.^^^  Entick,  Scott,  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  which  abun- 
rescind,  to  intercept,  to  hinder  from  union,  to  put  an  ,|antly  shows  the  general  current  of  custom. 
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To  these  observations  may  be  added,  that  if  the  i  be  ac- 
oentcd,  it  must  necessarily  have  the  long  open  Svumd,  as  in 
Elegiac,  and  not  the  sound  of  e,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
marked  it. 

Cygnet,  slg-n6t,  *.    A  young  swan. 
Cylinder,   sll-ln-dur,   s.     \  body  having  two   fiat 

Burlaees  and  one  circular. 

Cylindrical,  s^-11n-dr^-kal,  ?     ,.    „ 

r^  J  11    /J  2i  >  adl.    Partaking  ol 

Cylindrick,  se-lin-dnk,         \     -^ 

the  nature  of  a  cylhider,  having  the  form  of  acylinder. 

CyMaR,  sd-mar,'  s.  180.  A  flight  covenng,  a 
scarf. 

Cymbal,  sim-bil,  s,     A  musical  instrument. 

CynantHROPY,  s^-n3.n'//jrA-p^,  .v.  A  species  uf 
madness,  in  which  men  have  the  qualities  of  dogs. 

CynegETICKS,  sin-n»5-j^l-iks,  s.  Tt^e  art  of  hunt- 
ing. 

Cynical,  sln-ik-il,  ?     ,.     „    . 

ry  I    /ii  c  adj.      Having   the  qualities 

Cynick,  sin-ik,  S 

of  a  dog,  churhsh,  biutal,  snarling,  satirical. 
Cynics,  sin-Ik,  s.    a  philosopher  of  the  snarling  or 

curnsh  sort,  a  follower  of  Diogenes ;  a  snarler,  a  mis- 

.inthrope. 

Cynosure,  sln-A-sh6re,  or  si-no-sh&re,  ».  463. 

The  star  near  the  north  pole,  by  which  sailon  steer. 

ft^  I  have,  in  the  first  syllabic  of  this  word,  cor;tr.'.ry 
to  >fr.  Sheridan,  preferred  the  ^hort  to  the  long  soiiml  .  : 
y.  My  first  reason  is,  that  this  letter  in  Greek  is  the  same 
as  in  Cynic  and  Cylinder;  both  whicli  have  the  y  short. 
The  next  reason  is,  the  very  general  nile  in  our  language 
ni  pronouncing  the  vowel  snort  in  all  simples  which  haw 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable.  55), 537,  505. 
r  am  not  certain,  however,  that  the  best  usage  is  not  a- 
gainst  me.  Scott  has  the  first  sound,  .ind  Sheridan  and 
?;ntick  the  second;  the  rest  of  the  Dictionane?  either 
have  not  the  word,  or  do  not  mark,  the  quantity  of  the 
vowels. 

Cypress-tree,  slipr^s-tr^<^,  s.    a  tall  strait  ti^' ; 

its  fruit  Is  of  no  use,  its  leaves  are  bitter,  and  the  very 
smell  and  shade  of  it  are  dangerous ;  it  is  the  emblem 
of  mourning. 
Cyprus,  siipris,  i.     a  thin  transparent  black  stufl". 

Cyst  slst*  ^ 

„       '        1,2       >  i.      A  bag  containing  some  mor- 
bid matter. 
CysticK,  sls-tik,  adj.    Contained  in  a  bag. 
Cystotomy,  sls-tititA-nni,  s.  518.   The  act  or 

practice  of  opening  incysted  tumours. 
Czar,  z5r,  s.    The  title  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Czarina,  za-re-nJ,  s.    The  Empress  of  Russia. 


10    DAB,   dSb,    V.   a.     To  strike  gently  with 

something  soft  or  moist. 
Dab,   dAb,   *.     a  small  lump  of  any  thing ;   a  blow 

with  something  moist  or  soft ;   something  moist  or 

slimy  thrown  upon  one ;  in  low  language,  an  artist ;  a 

kind  of  small  flat  fish. 
Dab-chick,  dib-tshik,  *.    a  water-fowl. 
To  Dabble,  dSbibl,  v.  a.  405.     To  smear,  to 

dauh,  to  wet. 

To  Dabble,  dib-bl,  v.  ru  To  play  in  water,  to 
move  in  water  or  mud ;  to  do  any  thing  in  a  slight 
manner,  to  tamper. 

Dabbler,  dJbilfir,  s.  One  that  plays  in  water  ; ' 
one  that  meddles  without  mastery,  a  superficial  med- 
dler. 

Dack,  dase,  s.  a  small  rivet  fish,  resembling  a 
roach.  I 

DacTYLE,  dik-tll,  s.  145.  A  poetical  foot,  con- 1 
sisting  of  one  long  syllable  and  two  short  ones.  I 

Dad,  did,  ][ 

Daddy,  dAd-dd,  ) 
Okf  father. 


} 


The  child's  way  of  express- 


DaFFOUIL,  dJftfA-dll, 
Daffodilly,  dif-ft-dllMd, 
Daffodowndilly,  daf-f6-do'in-d'dild, 

This  plant  hath  a  lily-Uower,  consisting  of  one  It-M, 

which  is  bell-shaped. 
To  Daft,  dJft,  v.  a.    To  toss  aside,  to  throw  away 

slightly.    Obsolete. 
Dag,  dig,  s.    A  dagger  ;  a  hand-gun,  a  pistol. 
Dagger,   digi&r,  s.   98.  381.      a  short  sword,  a 

poniard ;  a  blunt  blade  of  iron  with  a  basket  liilt,  used 

tor  defence;  the  obelisk,  as  [t} 
Daggersdrawtng,   d5g-arz-drSw.!ng,  4.     The 

act  of  drawing  daggers,  approach  to  open  violence. 
To  Daggle,   dig-gl,   v.  a.  405.     To  dip  negli- 
gently in  mire  or  water. 
To  Daggle,  dig%l,  v.  n.    To  be  in  the  mire. 
DaggletaIL,  dig-gl-tale,  adj.    Bemired,  bespat- 
tered. 
Daily,  da-le,  adj.    Happening  every  day,  quotidian. 
Daily,  daild,  adv.    Every  day,  very  often. 
Daintily,  daneitd-ld,  adv.    Elegantly,  delicately, 

deliciously,  pleasantly. 
Daintiness,  dane-te-nds,  s.    Delicacy,  softness ; 

elegance,  nicety ;  squeamishness,  fastidiousness. 
Dainty,    dane-td,    adj.     Pleasing    to   the  palate  j 

delicate,  nice,  squeamish ;  scrupulous ;  elegant ;  art'cct- 

ed. 
Dainty,   dane-td,  s.     Something  nice  or  delicate, 

a  delicacy;  a  word  of  fondness  formerly  in  use. 
Dairy,   dA-rd,   «.     The  place  where  milk  is  kept, 

and  butter  or  cheese  made. 
Dairymaid,  da-rd-made,  s.    The  woman  servant 

whose  business  is  to  manage  the  milk. 
Daisy,  da^zd,  a.  438.    A  spring  flower. 
Dale,  dale,  t.    A  vale,  a  valley. 
Dalliance,  dAl-ld-inse,  *.  interchange  of  caresses  •, 

acts  of  fondness ;  conjugal  conversation  ;  delay,  jiro- 

crastination. 
Dallier,  diUld-ir,  t     A  trifler,  a  fondler. 
To   Dally,   diUld,  v.  n.     To  trifle,   to  play  the 

ffiol ;  to  exchange  caresses,  to  foniUe ;  to  sport,  to  play 

tofrolick;  to  delay. 
Dam,  d^m,  1.    The  mother. 
Dam,  dim,  ».    A  mole  or  bank  to  confine  water. 
To  Dam,  dim,  v.  a.    To  confine,  to  shut  up  water 

by  moles  or  dams. 
Damage,  dim-mldje,  s.  90.    Mi.schief,  detriment-, 

loss ;  the  value  of  mischief  done ;  reparation  of  dam- 
age, retribution  ;  in  law,  any  hurt  or  hinderance  that 

a  man  taketh  in  his  estate. 
To  Damage,  dim-!dje,  t;.  a.  90.    To  mischief,  to 

injure,  or  impair. 
To  Damage,  dim-ldje,  v.  n.    To  take  damage. 
Damageable,  dim-ldje-i-bl,  adj.    su,iceptibie  01 

hurt,  as,  damageable  goods;  mischievous,  peinicious. 

Damascene,  dkm-zn,  s.  170.  A  small  black 
plum,  a  damson. 

Damask,  dim-&sk,  «.  88.  Linen  or  silk  woven 
m  a  manner  invented  at  Damascus,  by  which  part  rises 
above  the  rest  in  flowers. 

To  Damask,  dim-4sk,  v.  a.  88.  To  form  flowers 
upon  stuffs ;  to  variegate,  to  diversify. 

DaMASK-ROSE,  dim-usk-rAse,  s.    A  red  ruse. 

Dame,  dame,  ».  A  lady,  the  title  of  honour  for- 
merly given  to  women  ;  mistress  of  a  low  family ;  wo 
man  in  general. 

DaMES-VIOLET,  dam2-Vli6-l§t,  s.  Queen's  gilly- 
flower. 

To  Damn,  dim,  ».  a.  41  1.  To  doom  to  eternal 
torments  in  a  future  state;  to  procure  or  cause  to  be 
eternally  condemned;  to  condemn;  to  hoot  or  hiss  any 
public  performance,  to  explode. 

Damnable,  dim-ni-bl,  adj.  Deserving  damna- 
tion. 

Damnably,  dim^ni-ble,  adj.  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  incur  eternal  ounishment. 
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DAN 


DAS 


ff^*  659.  File  73,  fa,r  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— mi  93,  m?t  95— pine  105,  p?n   107— n<S  162,  m,'>ve  1G4, 
DaMNATIOX,    dam-nAishSn,    s.     Exclusion    fVora  j      ana^quWering ;  to  hang  upon  any  one,  to  be  an  hus^ 

divine  rnercv.  conitumnatlon  to  eternal  puiiislinient.        t-.   "^   "  "       'j»       ?    i?.  .  ^i.  »  v  ._     • 

.1  lui.  I  ic  tj,  ,    4  .1      .       ,.    ,,o      ^     .  Danglf.K,  aan<f-s;lQr,  s.     A  man  that  hangs  abou! 

Damnatory,  dam-ni\-tur-e,  adj.  512.    Contain- 1     .       ,      '        » o      >  » 

ing  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  ,,'       ,    'i»       i  >•     ^„o      t-.  •  . 

"^h"  ■=  ;•     -rr  I       Dank,  aansk,  art;.  408.    Damp,  moist. 

Damned,  AAmma,  or  dkm-ned,  part.  ad;.    Hate-!    ^  ?,      ^ 'A  ,        ,■ 

fill,  lietestable.  I  DanKISH,  dailgk-ish,  adj.     Somewhat  damp. 

3^5"  This  word,  in  familiar  language,  is  scarcely  ever  j  DaPFEII,  ilTip-ptir,  ad}.  98.    Little  and  .ictive,  livts 
uscd  as  an  adjective,  and  prononnced  in  one  syllable,  but        |    witliout  liidK. 

1)V  Uie  lowest  vulgar  and  profane  ;   in  serious  speaking  it    -.^  '  ,lSn'n?ir  l^n<r    t       A  HwarT 

ought  always,  likl  cursed,  to  be  pronounced  in  two.  362.    UaPVEULING,  dAp-par-llng,  s.     A  dwarf. 


Thus  in  Shakespeare — 

"  But  oh  what  damned  minute*  tells  he  o'er, 

*'  Who  doats,  yet  doubts — suspects,  yet  strongly  love*.* 

There  is  a  very  singular  usage  of  this  word,  as  a  verb  or 
participle,  when  it  signifies  the  condemnation  of  a  play  ; 
but  this  application  of  it,  though  authorized  by  the  po- 
litest speakers,  has  an  unhallowed  harshness  in  it  to  pious 
ears,  and  an  affectation  of  force  to  judicious  ones.  It  is, 
iit  least,  the  figure  called  Catachresis. 
DaMNIFICK,  dim-nlWlc,  ad;'.  Procuring  lo«8,  mis- 
chievous. 
To  DAMmFY,  dAm-nd-tl,  v.  a.    To  endamage,  to 

injure  ;  to  hurt,  to  impair. 
Damningness,   dAm-ning-nds,   s.      Tendency   to 

procure  damnation. 
Damp,  dimp,  adj.    Moist,  Inclining  to  wet ;  deject- 
ed, sunk,  depressed. 
DaJIP,    dimp,    s.      Fog,    moist   air,  moisture ;     a 
noxious  vapour  exhaled  from  the  earth  ;  dejection,  de- 
pression of  spirit. 
To  DAilP,  dimp,  v.  a.    To  wet,  to  moisten  ;   to  de- 
press, to  deject,  to  chill,  to  weaken,  to  abandon. 
Dampishness,  dampiish-n^s,  s.    Tendency  to  wet- 
ness, moisture. 
Dampness,  dimp-n^s,  *.    Moisture. 
Dampy,  dimp-^,  adj.    Dejected,  gloomy,  sorrow- 
ful. 
Damsel,    dJm-z3l,   s.     102.    A    young  gentlewo- 
man i  an  attendant  of  the  better  rank ;   a  wench,  a 
country  lass. 
Damson,  dim-zn,  *  170.    A  small  black  plum. 
Dan,  din,  s.    The  a-    crm  of  honour  for  men. 
To   Dance,  dinse,   t).  n.   78.    79.    To  move  in 

measure. 
To   Dance  Attendance,  dJnse,   v.  a.   To  wait 

with  suppleness  and  obsequiousnees. 
To  Dance,  danse,  v.  a.    To  make  to  dance,  xo  put 

into  a  lively  motion. 
Dance,  dinse,  «.  78.    79.     A   motion   of  one   or 

many  in  concert 
Dancer,  din-sir,  s.    One  that  practises  the  art  of 

dancing. 
Dancingmaster,  dini«lng-m4s-t&r,  s.    One  who 

teaches  the  art  of  dancing. 
DancingschOOL,  dan-slng-sk53l,   *.    The  school 

where  the  art  of  dancing  is  taught. 
Dandelion,  d3.n-de-ll-&n,  s.    The  name  of  a 
plant,  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  the  tooth  of  a 
lion. 
To  Dandle,  d4n-dl,  v.  a.  405.    To  shake  a  child 

on  the  knee;  to  fonrtJe,  to  treat  like  a  child. 
Dandleb,   dandilur,  s.    He  that  dandles  or  fon- 

dies  children. 
Dandruff,  dJn-dr&f,  s.    Scurf  in  the  head. 
DanewoRT,  daneiwCirt,  *.    A  species  of  elder,  call- 
ed also  dwarf-elder,  or  wall-wort. 
Danger,  dane-j&r,  s.  98.    Kisk,  hazard,  peril. 
To  Danger,  daiie-j&r,  v.  a.    To  put  in   hazard, 

to  endanger.     Not  in  use. 
Dangerless,  daneij^-l5s,  adj.     Without  hazard, 

without  risk. 
Dangerous,  dane-j&.r-&s,  adj.  543.   Hazardous, 

j)erilous. 
i'>ANGEROUSLY,  dane-j&r-?is-le,  adv.    Hazardously, 

lieriloiisly,  with  danger. 
Hangerousness,    daneij&r-us-n^s,    s.     Danger, 

hazard,  jieril. 
?'.>  Dangle,  dSng-gl,  v.  n.  405.    To  hang  loose 
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A  fish  found  in  the  Severn. 


DapplF,  dip'pl,  adj.   405.    Marked  with   various 

colours,  variegated. 
To  Dapple,  dip-pl,  v.  a.    To  streak,  to  vary. 
Dar,  d;lr,  78.  7 
Dart,  dart,      \ 

To  Dare,  dare,  v.  7i.  pret.  I  durst ;  part.  I  have 
dared.  'l"o  have  courage  for  any  purpose,  to  be  adven- 
turous. 

H^'  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  a  prevailing  pronun- 
ciation of  this  word  in  Ireland,  which  makes  it  a  perfect 
rhyme  lo  far,  bar,  Aic.  That  this  iscontrary  to  universal 
usa<,'e  in  Kiigland,  and  to  the  most  general  rule  in  the  lan- 
guage, needs  not  be  insisted  on  ;  the  only  word  of  a  sim'- 
lar  form  which  is  so  pronounced,  is  the  first  person  plural 
of  the  verb  to  be.  But  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  an 
auxiliary  verb ;  and  the  auxiliary  verbs,  l)eing  as  irregulai 
in  their  pronunciation  as  in  their  form,  are  but  indifterent 
models  by  which  to  regulate  the  rest  of  the  language. 
To  Dare,  dare,  v.  a.    To  challenge,  to  defy. 

2^  In  this  sense,  this  verb  is  regular. 
To  Dare   Larks,   dare  lirks,   v.   iu    To  catch 

them  by  means  of  a  looking-glass. 
Dare,  dare,  s.    Defiance,  challenge.    Not  in  use. 
Darekul,  dare-f  ul,  a^/;.     Full  of  defiance. 
DaRIN'G,  da-rlng,  ati;'.     Bold,  adventurous,  fearleso. 
Daringly, 'da-ring-1^,  adv.     Boldly,  courageously 
Daringness,  da-rlng-n6s,  s.    Boldness. 
Dark,  dark,  adj.    Without  light ;  not  of  a  showy 
or  vivid  colour;  blind,  opaque;  obscure;  ignorant; 
gloomy. 
To  Dark,  dArk,  v.  a.    To  darken,  to  obscure. 
To  Darken,  d:\rikn,  v.  a.  405.    To  make  dark  ; 

to  pc:,ilcx  ;  to  sully. 
To  Darken,  d^r-kn,  v.  n.    To  grow  dark. 
Darkling,  d^rk-llng,  part.   adj.    Being  in  the 

dark. 
Darkly,   dirk-le,    adv.     In  a  situation   void  of 

light,  obscurely,  blindly. 
Darkness,  dark-n^s,  s.    Absence  of  light ;  opaque- 
ness; obscurity;  wickedness;  the  empire  of  Satan.  , 
Darksome,  dirk-sfiin,   adj.    Gloomy,  obscure. 
Darling,    d^r-llng,   adj.    515.     Favourite,  dear 

beloved.     A  contraction  of  dearling,  or  little  dear. 
Darling,  d^r-ling,  i.     A  favourite,  one  much  be- 

loved. 
To  Darn,  dim,  v.  a.    To  mend  noles  by  imitating 

the  texture  of  the  stuff. 
Darnel,  dar-nll,  s.  99.     a   weed  growing  in  the 

fields. 
Dart,    dirt,   t.    A    missile  weapon    thrown  by  the 

hand. 
To   Dart,   dSrt,   ».   a.     To  throw  offensively ;  to 

throw,  to  emit. 
To  Dart,  dart,  t».  n.    To  ay  as  a  dart. 
To  Dash,  d4sh,  v.   a.    To   throw  any  thing  sud- 

deuly  against  something ;    to  break  by  collision ;    to 

throw  water  in  flashes ;  to  bespatter,  to  besprinkle ;  to 

mingle,  to  change  by  some  small  admixture;  to  form 

or  paint  in  haste  ;  to  obliterate,  to  cross  out ;  to  con- 

fijuml,  to  make  ashamed  suddenly. 
To  Dash,  dish,  v.  n.    To  fly  off  the  surface  ;  to 

tly  in  Hashes  with  a  loud  noise  ,  to  rush  through  water 

so  a<  to  make  it  tly. 
Dash,    dish,   i.     Collision  ;    infusion ;  a   raaik  in 

writing,  a  line ;  stroke,  blow. 

Dash,   dish,   adv.    An  expression  of  the  sound  of 

water  dashed. 
Dastard,  dis-tSrd,  s.  88.    A  coward,  a  poltron. 


L'iiA 


DEA 


riir  167,  n6t  163— tibe  171,  tAb  172,  bill  173—651  299— pftind  313— iAin  466— this  469. 

/'()  DastaiiDIZE,  das-tir-dize,  v.  a.  To  intimi- 
date ;  to  deject  with  cowardice. 

Dastardly,  dis-tird-le,  adj.  Cowardly,  racin, 
•.imorous. 

DaSTARDY,  das-tar-de,  5.     Cowardliness. 

Date,  date,  .t.     The  time  at  which  a  letter  is  writ- 


out  the  power  of  vegetation ;  in  theology,  lying  under 
the  power  of  sin. 

To  Deaden,  d^d-dn,  v.  «.  405.  To  deprive  of 
any. kind  of  force  or  sensation  ;  to  make  vapid,  or  spi-- 
ritless. 

Dead-doing,  ded-diS-lng,  part.  a((j.  Destruc- 
tive, liiiling,  iniscliievoiis 


arked  at  the  end  or  tlie  beginning;  tlie  time  at   DeaD-LIFT,  ded-Oft,'  s.     Hopeless  exigence. 


which  any  event  iiappencd  ;  the  time  stipulated  when 
any  thing  should  be  done ;  end,  conclusion  ;  duration, 
continuance ;  the  fruit  o;  the  date-tree. 

Date-tree,  date-tr^t^,  s.     A  species  of  palm. 

To  Date,  date,  v.  a.  To  note  with  the  time  at 
which  any  thing  is  written  or  done. 

Dateless,  date-l&,  a<[}.     Without  any  fixed  term. 

Dative,  da-tlv,  adj.  157.  In  grammar,  the  case 
that  signifies  the  person  to  whom  any  thing  is  given. 

To  Daub,  ddwb,  v.  a.  213.  To  smear  with  some- 
thing adhesive;  to  paint  coarsely;  to  lay  on  any  thing 
gaudily  or  ostentatiously ;  to  flatter  grossly. 

Dauber,  d^w-bftj,  s.  98.     A  coarse  low  painter. 

Dauby,  ddw-b^,  adj.     Viscous,  glutinous,  adhesive. 

Daughter,  daw-ttir,  s.  218.  The  female  off- 
spring of  a  man  or  woman  ;  in  poetry,  any  descendant ; 
trie  female  penitent  of  a  confessor. 

To  Daunt,  d^nt,  v.  a.  214.  To  discoursge,  to 
fright. 

Dauntless,  dint-l^s,  acfj.     Fearless,  not  detected. 

DaUNTLESSNESS,  dailt-lSs-Iies,  *.     Fearlessiess, 

Dauphin,  daw-fin,  s.  The  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown  of  France. 

Daw,  daw,  s.    The  name  of  a  bird, 

To  Dawn,  dawn,  v.  ru  Tn  t>egin  to  grow  light ; 
to  glimmer  obscurely ;  to  begin,  yet  faintly,  to  givt 
some  promises  of  lustre. 

Dawn,  dawn,  j.  The  time  l^etween  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  light  and  the  sun's  rise ;  beginning,  first  rise. 

Day,  da,  s.  220.  The  time  between  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  ;  the  time  from  noon  to  noon  ;  light, 
sunshme;  the  day  of  contest,  the  battle;  an  appointed 
or  fixed  time ;  a  day  apjiointed  for  some  commemora- 
tion ;  from  day  to  day,  without  a  certainty  or  continu- 
ance. 

Days  ED,  da-b5d,  *.     A  bed  used  for  idleness. 

Daybook,  da-bo6k,  s.     A  tradesman's  journal. 

Daybreak,  da^brake,  u  The  dawn,  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  light. 

DaYLABOUB,  da-la-bQr,  s.     Labour  by  the  day. 

DaylabouRER,  da-laib&r-Or,  s.  One  that  works 
by  the  day. 

Daylight,  dailite,  s.  The  light  of  the  day,  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  moon,  or  a  taper. 

DaYLILY,  AhPih-\is,  s.    The  same  with  asphodel. 

DaYSBOI.N'G,  dai-sprlng,  s.  The  rise  of  the  day,  the 
dawn. 

DaYSTAR,  da-star,  $.    The  morning  star. 

Daytime,  da-tlme,  «.  The  time  in  which  tliere  is 
light,  opixMed  to  night. 

DaYWORK,  dai.wurk,  «.  Work  imposed  by  the  day, 
day-labour. 

DaZIED,  da-zld,  ac(;.  282.  Besprinkled  wit), 
daisies. 

To  Dazzle,  daz^zl,  t;.  a.  405.  To  overpower 
with  light. 

To  Dazzle,  diz^zl,  i*.  n.  To  be  overpowered  with 
hghu 

Deacon,  d^-kn,  s.  170.  227.  One  of  the  lowe»l 
order  of  the  clergy. 

Deaconess,  d^-kn-n^S,  ».  a  female  officer  in  the 
ancient  church. 

Deaconry,  de-kn-re,         ?        ^      ^ 

?^.,    ,  ^  .  ,,         I'M        i_7      f  *•    The  oince  or  dig- 

Ueaconship,  de-kn-ship,  ^  " 

Dity  of  a  deacon. 
Dead,    did,    adj.  234.      Deprived  of  life  ;   inani- 
mate;  senseless;  motionless;   empty;   useless;  dull, 
gloosiy;  irigid  ;  vapid;  spiritless;  uninhabited;  with- 


DeaDLY,   dld-lt^,   cdj.    Destructive,  mortal,  impla- 
cable. 
Deadly,  d^d-li,  adv.     In  a  manner  resembling  the 

dead  :  mortally  ;  implacably,  irreconcilably. 
DeaDNESS,   dld-ii6s,   s.     Want  of  warmth  ;  weak- 
ness of  the  vital  powers;  vapidness  of  liquors,  loss  of 
spirit. 
Dead.s'ETTLE,    ded-n^t-tl,   s.    A  weed,   the  same 

with  archangel. 
Dead-RECKONING,   d^d-r^k-nlng,    s.     That  esti- 
mation or  conjecture  which  the  seamen  make  of  the 
place  where  a  ship  is,  by  keeping  an  account  of  her 
way  by  the  log. 

Deaf,  d^f,  adj.  234.  Wanting  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing; deprived  of  the  power  of  hearing;  obscurely  heard. 

To  Deafen,  d^f-fn,  v.  a.  405.  To  deprive  of  the 
power  of  hearing. 

Deafly',  d^f-1^,  adv.  Without  sense  of  sounds  i 
obscurely  to  the  ear. 

Deafness,  d6f-nls,  s.  Want  of  the  power  of  hear- 
ing ;  unwillingness  to  hear. 

Deal,  d^le,  s.  227.  Great  part ;  quantity,  degree 
of  more  or  less  ;  the  art  or  practice  of  dealing  cards ;  fir. 
wood,  the  wood  of  pines. 

To  Deal,  dele,  v.  a.  To  dispose  to  different  per. 
sons  ;  to  distribute  cards  ;  to  scatter,  to  throw  about ;  to 
(;ive  gradually,  or  one  after  another. 

3'(i  Deal,  d^Ie,  v.  n.  To  tratfick,  to  transact  busi- 
ness ;  to  act  between  two  persons,  to  intervene ;  to  be- 
have well  or  ill  hi  any  transaction ;  to  act  in  any  man- 
ner :  To  deal  by,  to  treat  well  or  ill ;  To  deal  in,  to 
have  to  do  with,  to  be  engaged  in,  to  practise;  To  deal 
with,  to  treat  in  any  manner,  to  use  well  or  ill,  to  con- 
tend with. 

To  Dealbate,  di-al-bate,  v.  a.  To  whiten,  to 
bleach. 

Dealbation,  de-Sl-bA-sh5n,  *.  The  act  o< 
bleaching. 

Dealer,  deU&r,  s.  98.  One  that  has  to  do  with 
any  thing ;  a  trader  or  trafficker ;  a  person  who  deals 
the  cards. 

Dealing,  d^-llng,  s.  Practice  ;  action ;  intercourse  ; 
measures  of  treatment ;  traffick,  business. 

Deambulation,  de-im-bfi.la-slii\n,  s.  The  act 
of  walking  abroad. 

Deambulatory,  d^Jmibfi-li-tSr-^,  adj.  Re- 
lating to  the  practice  of  w.dking  abroad. 

Dean,  deiie,  s.  227.  The  second  dignitary  of  a  dio- 
cese. 

Deanery,  d^-nCir-re,  «.  98.  The  office  of  a  dean  ; 
the  revenue  of  a  dean  ;  the  house  of  a  dean. 

Deanship,  dtine-ship,  s.  The  office  and  rank  of  a 
dean. 

Dear,  ddre,  adj.  227.  Beloved,  darling ;  valuable, 
costly;  scarce;  sad,  hateful,  grievous.  In  this  last 
sense  obsolete. 

Dear,  dere,  s.    A  word  of  endearment. 

Dearbought,  dere-bSwt,  adj.  Purchaied  at  a 
high  price. 

Dearly,  d(^re'I^,  adv.  With  great  fondness  ;  at  a 
liigli  price. 

To  DeaRN,    dai-n,   v.    a.     To  mend  clothes See 

Darju 

De.'V.RNESS,  dere-nes,  s.  Fondness,  kindness,  love  j 
scarcity,  high  price. 

Dearth,  der//i,  s.  234.  Scarcity  which  makes  food 
dear;  want,  famine;  barrenness. 

To  Dearticulate,  dd-4r-tiki4i-late,   v.  a.    To 

disjoint,  to  dismember. 
Death,  d&lh.  s.  234.    The  extinction  of  life;  mer- 
its 
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tality ;  the  state  of  the  dead  ;  the  manner  of  dying ;  the 
image  of  mortality  represented  by  a  skeleton  ;  in  theo- 
logy, damnation,  eternal  torments. 

Death-bed,  d^/Zi-b^d,  s.  The  bed  to  which  a 
man  is  confined  by  mortal  sickness. 

DeaTHFUL,  dkh'-ful,  adj.  FuU  of  slaughter,  de- 
structive, murderous. 

Deathless,  d^/A-I^s,  adj.    immortal,  never-dying. 

Deathlike,  dkh'-\ike,  adj.  Resembling  death, 
still. 

Death's-door,  (Ulh's-dorci  s 
to  death. 

Deathsman,    dkhs^mln,    s.    t 
hangman,  headsman. 

Deathwatch,  dM-witsh,  5. 

makes  a  ticking  noise,  superstitiously  imagined  to  prog- 
nosticate death. 

To  Debark,  d^-birk/  v.  a.    To  disembark. 

To  Debar,  d^bir,'  v.  a.  To  exclude,  to  pre- 
clude. 

To  Debase,  di-bise^  v.  a.  To  reduce  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  state ;  to  sink  into  meanness;  to  adulterate, 
to  lessen  in  value  by  base  admixtures. 

Debasement,  d<^-base-m^nt,  s.    The  act  of  de- 

ba.sing  or  degrading. 

Debaser,  d^-ba-s&r,  s.  98.  He  that  debases,  he 
that  adulterates,  he  that  degrades  another. 

Debatable,  d^bateii-bl,  adj.    Dispuuble. 

Debate,  di-bate/  *•  a  personal  dispute,  a  con- 
troversy ;  a  quarrel,  a  contest. 

To  Debate,  de-bate,'  v.  a.  To  controvert,  to  dis- 
pute, to  contest. 

To  Debate,  d^-bate,'  v.  n.  To  deliberate ;  to  dis- 
pute. 

DeBATEFUL,  d^-bateifSl,  adj.  Quarrelsome,  con- 
tentious. 

DebaTEMENT,  de-bate-m6nt,  s.  Contest,  con- 
troversy. 

Debater,  dd-ba-t&r,  i.  98.  a  disputant,  a  con  - 
trovertist. 

To  Debauch,  d^-biwtsh,'  v.  a.  213.  To  corrupt 
by  lewdness;  to  corrupt  by  Intemperance. 

Debauch,  d(i-bawtsh,'  *.  a  fit  of  intemperance, 
lewdness. 

Debauchee,  d§b-A-sh^(i,'  s.  a  lecher,  a  diunk- 
ard. 

Debaucher,  de-bSwtshiir,  s.  One  who  seduces 
others  to  intemperance  or  lewdness. 

Debauchery,  d^-bawtsh'&r-r^,  *.    The  practice 

of  excess,  lewdness. 
Debauchment,  d^-bawtsh-m^nt,  s.    The  act  of 

debauching  or  vitiating,  corruption. 
To  Debel,  d^-b^l,'  \ 

To  Debellate,  d(i-b^l-late,   ^ 

<Hier,  to  overcome  in  war. 
Debellation,   d^b-bel-la-shan,  *.     The  act  of 

conquering  in  war. 
Debenture,  d^-b5n-tsh6re,  i.  a  writ  or  note,  by 

which  a  debt  is  claimed. 
Debile,  dk\A\,  adj.  140.   145.    Feeble,  languid. 
Ti>  Debilitate,   d^-bll-^-tate,  v.  a.    To  make 

faint,  to  enftt'ble. 

Debilitation,  d^-bil-e-ta-sh&n,  «.  iiic  act  of 
weakening. 

Debility,  d^-bll-^-td,  s.     Weakness,  feebleness. 

Debonair,  d^b-<S-nare,'  adj.  Elegant,  civil,  well- 
bred. 

Debonairly,  d^b-A-narc-l^,  adv.    Elegantly. 

Debt,  d5t,  ,1.  347.  That  which  one  man  owes  to 
another;  thai  which  any  one  is  obliged  lo  do  or  suffer. 

DeBTED,  d^t-t^d,  part.  adj.    Indebted,  obliged  to. 

Debtor,  d^tit?ir,  s.  98.  He  that  owes  something 
to  another  ;  one  that  owes  money  ;  one  side  of  an  ac- 
count book. 

Decacl'Minated,    d<l.ka-k{i-m^na-t5d,    adj. 
Having  the  top  cut  oft'. 
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Decade,  d^k^y ,  a.  529.  The  sum  of  ten. 
Decadency,  de-ka-d§n-s^,  5.  Deoay,  fall. 
Decagon,  d^k-i-g&n,  s.  503.     A  plain  figure  in 

i;c'onietry. 

DkcaLOGUE,  d^k-J-log,  s.  338.  The  ten  com- 
mandments given  by  God  to  Moses. 

To  Decamp,  d^-kimp,'  v.  a.  To  shift  the  camp, 
to  move  oflT. 

Decampment,  d^klmpim^nt,  s.  The  act  of 
shifting  the  camp. 

To  Decant,  d^-kSnt,'  v.  a.  To  pour  off  gently, 
so  as  to  leave  the  sediment  behind. 

DecantaTION,  d^k-in-ta^shfin,  s.  The  act  o< 
decanting. 

Decanter,  d^-kinit&r,  *.  98.  a  glass  vessel 
that  contains  the  liquor  after  it  has  been  poured  off  clear. 

To  Decapitate,  d^-kapi*i.tate,  v.  a.   To  btiiead. 

To  Decay,  dd-ka,'  v.  n.  220.  To  lose  excel- 
lence, to  decline. 

Decay,  d<i-ka,'  s.  Decline  from  the  state  of  per- 
fection ;  declension  from  prosperity ;  consumption. 

DecaYER,  d^-ka-fir,  *.  98.  That  which  causes  de- 
cay. 

Decease,  dtsise,'  s,  227.  Death,  departure  from 
life. 

To  Decease,  d^s^se/  v.  n.  To  die,  to  depart 
from  life. 

Deceit,  d^-s^te,'  s.  250.  Fraud,  a  cheat,  a  fal- 
lacy ;  stratagem,  artifice. 

Deceitful,  d^  siteiful,  adj.  Fraudulent,  full  oi 
deceit. 

Deceitfully,  d^-s^tt-iful  1^,  adv.    Fraudulently. 

DeceitfulnESS,  d^-s^teiful-n^s,  s.  Tendency  to 
deceive. 

DeCEIVABLE,  d^-S^vl-bl,  adj.  Subject  to  fraud, 
exposed  to  imposture. 

DeCEIVABLENESS,  d^siivi-bl-nfe,  s.  Liable- 
ness  to  be  deceived. 

To  Deceive,  d(5-s^ve,'  v.  a.  250.  To  iirmg  into 
error ;  to  delude  by  stratagem. 

Deceiver,  diUs^-v&r,  *.  One  that  leads  another 
into  error. 

DECEiMBER,  di-s^mibir,  s.  98.  The  last  month 
of  the  year. 

DeceMPEDAL,  d^-s5ratp^dSl,  adj.  Having  ten 
feet  in  length. 

DeCEMVIRATE,  di-S^mivd-rate,  «.  91.  The  dig- 
nity and  office  of  the  ten  governors  of  Rome. 

Decemviri,  diJ-s^miv^rl,  s.  Ten  supreme  magi- 
strates of  ancient  Rome,  chosen  to  make  laws  .nnd  go- 
vern for  a  certain  time.  This  word  is  Angliciseti  into 
Decemirira,  the  plural  at  Decemvir. 

Decency,  d^is^n-s^,  ».  Propriety  of  form,  becom- 
ing ceremony ;  suitableness  of  character,  propriety ; 
odesty. 

Decennial,  d^-s^nin^-il,  arf/'.  113.  ^\^lat  con- 
tinues for  the  space  of  ten  years. 

Decent,  d^islnt,  adj.     Becoming,  fit,  suitable. 

Decently,  ddis^nt-1^,  adv.  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, with  suitable  liehaviour. 

DeCEPTIBILITY,  dt^-S^p-ti-bll-^-t^,  j.  Liableness 
to  be  deceived. 

DeceptiBLE,  di-s^jjiti  bl,  ac0.  405.  Liable  to 
be  deceived. 

Deception,  d^s^p^sh&n,  s.  The  act  or  means  of 
deceiving,  cheat,  fraud  ;  the  state  of  being  deceived. 

DeceptiOUS,  d^-stpish&s,  adj.  314.     Deceitful. 

Deceptive,  d(i-s^p-tlv,  adj.  157.  Having  the 
power  of  deceiving. 

DkceptoRY,  dt's-^p-t&r-^,  adj.  Containing  means 
of  deceit. — See  Receptory. 

DeCERPT,  d^-S^rpt,'  adj.    Diminished,  taken  off. 

DecfjiptiBLE,  di-s5rpitd-bl,  adj.  That  may  b« 
taken  off. 

Deceri'TION,  d^s^rpish&n,  y.  The  act  of  les- 
sening, 01  takini;  ofl'. 
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DeCESSIOV,  d^-S§sh-5n,  i.     A  departure. 

To  Dkchaum,  d^-tshirm,'  v.  a.    To  counteract  a 

(.'harm,  to  disenchant. 
To  Decide,  de-slde,'  v.  a.    To  fix   the  event  of, 

to  determine ;  u<  determine  a  question  or  dispute. 
Decidence,  dis-<i-d§nse,  5.    503.    The  quality  of 

being  shed,  or  of  falling  off;  the  act  of  falling  <jway.     i 
Decider,  d^-sl-d&r,  s.  98.    One   who  determines  i 

causes ;  one  who  determines  quarrels. 

Deciduous,  d^-sid-u-Ss,  or  dd-sld-ji-&s,  adj. 
293.     Falling,  not  perennial. 

Decimal,  des^mal,  adj.     Numbered  by  ten. 

To  Decimate,  d^s^e-mate,  v.  a.  91.  To  tithe, 
to  take  the  tenth ;  to  punish  every  tentli  soldier  by  lot. 

Decimation,  d6s-s^mai^sh&n,  s.  A  tithing,  a  se- 
lection of  every  tenth  ;  a  selection  by  lot  of  every  tenth 
soldier  for  punishment. 

To  Decipher,  d^-sKf&r,  v.  a.  To  explain  that 
which  is  written  In  ciphers;  to  mark  down  i'l  .!  arac- 
ters  ;   to  stamp,  to  mark  ;  to  unfold,  to  unravel. 

Decipherer,  d^sl-fur-ir,  s.  One  who  explains 
writings  m  cipher. 

Decision,  de-sizh'&n,  s.  Determination  of  a  dif- 
ference ;  determination  of  an  event. 

Decisive,  d^-si-slv,  orf;.  158.  428.  Having  the 
power  of  determining  any  difference ;  having  the  power 
of  settling  any  event. 

Decisively,  dd-sl-slv-1^,  adv.    In  a  conclusive 

manner. 

Decisiveness,  di-sl-siv-n5s,  *.  The  power  of  ter- 
minating any  difference,  or  settling  an  event. 

DecisORY,  d^-sUsA-r^,  adj.  429.  557.  Able  to 
determine  or  decide. 

Ta  Deck,  d5k,  v.  a.  To  overspread  ;  to  dress  ;  to 
aJoni. 

Deck  d5k,  *.  The  floor  of  a  ship  ;  pack  of  cards 
piled  regularly  on  each  other. 

Decker,  d^kik&r,  s.  A  dresser. 

To  Declaim,  d^klarae,'  ».  71.   To  harangiK.  to 

speak  set  orations. 
Declaimer,    dd-kla-m&r,    s.      One   who   make; 
speeches  with  intent  to  move  the  passions. 

Declamation,   d5k-li-ma-sh&n,   s.    530.     a 

discourse  addressed  to  the  passions,  an  harangue. 
DeCLAMATOB,    dSk-li-ma-tir,    s.    521.     a    de- 
claimer, an  orator. 

Declamatory,   dd-kllmimi-t&r-i,   adj.    512 

Relating  to  the  practice  of  declaiming ;  appealing  to 
the  passions. 

Declarable,  d^klairi-bl,  adj.    Capable  of  proof. 

Declaration,  d^k-klA-ra-sh&n,  ».  530.  a  pro- 
clamation or  affirmation,  publication  ;  an  explanatiot; 
of  something  doubtful ;  in  law,  dectaration  is  the  show- 
ing forth  of  an  action  personal  in  any  suit,  though  it  it 
used  sometimes  for  real  actions. 

Declarative,  d^-klir^Utiv,  adj.  157.    Making 

declaration,  explanatory ;  making  proclamation. 
DeclaratORILY,    di-kliriA-t&r-(i-l^,    adv.     ii, 
the  form  of  a  declaration,  not  in  a  decretory  form.        , 

Declaratory,  dtkliri4-t&r-e,  adj.  512.  Af- 
firmative, expressive. 

To  Declare,  d^-kl4re,'  v.  a.  To  make  known,! 
to  tell  evidently  and  openly  j  to  publish,  to  proclaim  ; 
to  show  in  open  view. 

To  Declare,  d^-klare,'  v.  n.   To  make  a  declaration. 

Declarement,  d^-klareiment,  *.  Discovery,  de- 
claration, testimony. 

Declarer,  dd-kla-rir,  *.  98.  One  that  makes 
any  thing  known. 

Declension,  d<S-kl3nish5n,  S  Tendency  from  a 
greater  to  a  less  degree  of  excellence ;  declination,  des- 
cent ;  inflexion,  manner  of  changing  nouns. 

Declinable,  d^-kllini-bl,  adj.  405.  Having 
variety  of  terminations. 

Dkcunatio.V,  d^k-kl^naishin,  t.  Descent, 
change  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state,  decay ;  the  act  of 
bendmgdown;  variation  from  rectitude,  oblique 


tion,  obliquity;  variation  from  a  fixed  point;  in  navi- 
gation, the  variation  of  the  needle  from  the  true  meri- 
dian of  any  place  to  the  East  or  Wvst;  in  astronomy, 
the  declination  of  a  star,  we  call  its  shortest  distance 
from  the  equator. 

Declinator,  d§k-l^-na-t5r,  521. 

Declinatory,  d^-klin-^t&r-e, 
strument  in  dialing.     See  Inclinatory. 

To  Decline,  de-kline,'  v-  n.  To  lean  downwards, 
to  deviate,  to  run  into  obliquities;  to  shun,  to  refuse, 
to  avoid  anythintj;  to  be  im])aired,  to  decay. 

To  Decline,  de-kline,'  v-  a.  To  bend  downwards, 
to  bring  down  ;  to  shun,  to  refuse,  to  be  cautious  of ; 
to  modify  a  word  by  various  terminations. 

Decline,  d<^-kllne,'  s.  The  state  of  tendency  to  the 
worse,  diminution,  decay. 

Declivity,  de-kllvi^-ti,  «.  511.  Inclination,  or 
obliquity  reckoned  doivnwards,  gradual  descent, 

DeCUVOUS,  dd-kll-vis,  adj.  503.  Gradually  de- 
scending, not  precipitous. 

To  Decoct,  d^-k5kt,'  v.  a.  To  prepare  by  boiling 
for  any  use,  to  digest  in  hot  water;  to  digest  by  the 
lieat  of  the  stomach ;  to  boil  up  to  a  consistence. 

DecOCTIBLE,  d^-k6k-t<i-bl,  a(^.  That  may  be 
boiled,  or  prepared  by  boiling. 

Decoction,  d^-k6kish&n,  s.   The  act  of  boiling 

any  thing;  a  preparation  made  by  boiling  in  water 
Decocture,  d^k5k-tshiire,  s.  461.    A  substance 
drawn  by  decoction. 

Decollation,  d^k-k&l-li-sh&n,  s.    The  aot  of 

beheading. 
To  Decompose,  dt^-kftm-pize,'  v.  a.   (Decom- 

poaer,  French.)     To  dissolve  or  resolve  a  mixed  body. 

JJ^  This  word  is  neither  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  nor 
any  other  I  have  seen,  but  is  of  such  frequent  use  as  tc 
deserve  a  place  in  all.  To  Decompomid  Is  frequently  used 
in  this  sense,  but  improperly  ;  for  that  word  signifies  to 
mix  compounded  things  together,  while  to  Decompose 
means  to  unmix  or  analyze  things. 

Decomposite,  d^-k5m-p5z-it,  adj.  154.    Com- 
pounded a  second  time. 
Decomposition,  d^-kom-pi-zlsh-On,  s.    The  act 

of  compounding  things  already  compounded. 

To  Decompound,  d^-k6m-poind,'  v.  a.    To  com- 
pose of  things  already  compounded. 
Decompound,  d^-k&m-i)5und,'  adj.    Composed  of 

things  or  words  already  comjiounded. 
To  Decorate,  d^k-ki-rate,  v.  a.  91.    To  adorn, 

to  embellish,  to  beautify. 
i  Decoration,     d^k-ki-ra-sh&n,    s.      Ornament, 

added  beauty. 
Decorator,  d^k-ko-ra-t&r,  s.  521.    Anadomer 
Decorous,  d^-k6ir&s,  adj.  503.    Decent,  suitable 

to  a  character. 

jf^  An  uneducated  English  speaker  is  very  apt  to  pro- 
nounce this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first'syllable,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  his  own  language ;  but  a  learned 
car  would  be  as  much  shocked  at  such  a  departure  fronj 
classical  propriety,  as  in  the  words  sonorotuani  canorous, 
512.  When  once  the  mere  English  scholar  is  set  right  in 
this  word,  he  will  be  sure  to  pronounce  Dedecorous  with 
the  accent  on  the  penultimate  likewise ;  and  when  he  is 
told  that  this  is  wrong,  because  that  syllable  in  the  Latin 
word  is  short,  he  will  not  fail  to  pronounce  Indecorous 
with  the  antepenultimate  accent ;  but  what  will  be  his 
surprise  when  he  is  informed  that  this  too  is  wrong,  be- 
cause the  penultimate  syllable  in  Latin  is  long.— See  In- 
decorous. 

To  Decorticate,  d^k5ritd-kate,  v.  a.    To  di- 
vest of  the  bark  or  husk. 
Decortication,  d^-kSr-t^ka-shCin,  s.    The  act 

of  stripping  the  bark  or  husk. 
Decorum,    d^-k6-r&m,    s-      Decency,    behaviour 

contrary  to  licentiousness,  secmliness. 
To  Decoy,  di-ko(5,'  v.   a.   329.    To  lure  into  a 


cage,  to  entrap. 

Decoy,  di-ko^'  *. 


Allurement  to  mischief. 
DeCOYDUCK,    di-ko(i-d&k,    s.    A    duck   that  lures 

others. 
To    Decrease,  dt^-kr^se,'  v.   m.  227.    To  grow 
Itiss,  to  be  diminished. 
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»»*  559.  ¥kte  73,  (hi  77,  fall  83,  fit  81— miTS,  m^^t  95— pine  105,  p!n  107— n6  162,  mftve  164, 
To  Decrease,  d^-kr6se,'  v.  a. 


diminish. 


To  make  less,  to  I  DEDICATE,   d5di^-kate,   ailj.     Consecrate,  devoted, 
dedicated. 


Decrease,  dd-kr^se,'  s.    The  state  <>f  growing  less,   Dedication,  d^d-^-ka-shun,  s.   The  act  oi  dedi 


To  make  an  edict,  to 
To  doom,  to  assign  by 


The    last 


du'cay  ;  ilie  wane  of  the  moon. 

To  Decree,  de-krii^,'  v.  n, 

apjioint  by  eiliet. 

To  Decree,  d^-kr^^,'  t^.  a. 
a  decree. 

Decree,  di-kr^^,'  S.  An  edict,  a  law  ;  an  estab- 
lished rule;  j  determination  of  a  suit. 

Decrement,  d^kikr^m^nt,  s.  .^03.  Decrease, 
tlie  state  of  growing  less,  the  quantity  lost  by  decreas- 
ing. 

Decrepit,   d^-krSp-it,   adj.     Wasted  or  worn  out 

with  age. 

}):5»  This  word  is  frequently  mispronounced,  as  if  spcl' 

tUcrepid.  i 

To  Decrepitate,  d(J-kr^p-e-tate,  v.  a.  To  cal- 
cine salt  till  it  has  ceased  to  crackle  in  the  fire. 

Decrepitation,    d^.kr^p-<^-ti-shun,    s.     Tiu 

crackling  noise  which  salt  makes  over  the  fire. 
DecrepiTNESS,  de  kr5p-it-n&,  7 
Decrepitude,  d^-kr^p-e-tude,   S 

stage  of  decay,  the  last  efftcts  of  old  age. 
Decrescent,  de  krCsi-s^nt,  adj.    Growing  les 
Decretal,    de-kr^-til,   adj.      Appertaining    to   a 

decree,  containnig  a  decree. 
Decretal,  M  kr^-tAl,  or  d^k£-r^-til,  _  A  book 

of  decrees  or  edicts ;  the  collection  of  the  Pope's  decrees. 

5t^  All  our  lexicographers,  except  Dr.  Johnson,  place 
theSccent  on  the  sec(md  syllable  of  this  word  ;  and  this 
accentuation,  it  must  be  confesiied,  is  agreeable  to  the 
best  usage.  But  Dr.  Johnson's  accentuation  on  the  first 
syllable  is  unquestionably  the  most  agreeable  to  English 
ahalooy;  first,  because  it  is  a  trisyllable  and  a  simple 
5(1,1 ;  "next,  because  it  is  derived  from  the  latter  Latin 
Uecretalis;  which,  in  our  pronunciation  of  it,  has  an  ac- 
cent on  the  first  and  third  syllable;  and  therefore,  when 
adopted  into  our  language,  by  droppJng  the  last  syllable, 
takes  the  accent  on  the  first.  See  Academy.  I  hat  this 
Is  the  gcmeral  analogy  of  ac^centing  words  from  the  Latin 
which  drop  the  la.st  syllable,  is  evident  from  the  words 
Decrement,  Increment,  Interval,  &c. 
DecretiST,    dd-kr^-tlst,  *.     One  tliat  studies  the 

decrcUils. 

Decretory,  d^k-krii-tar-e,  adj.  357.  51 'J.   Ju- 
dicial, definitive. 
Decrial,   di^-kriiil,    s.    Clamorous  censure,  hasty 

or  noisy  condemnation. 
To   Decry,  d^-kri,'     v.  a.    To  censure,  to  blame 

clamorously,  to  clamour  against. 
Decumbence,  d^-k&m-b^nse,    ^ 
DecumbK-VCY,  d(i-kini-b^n-s^,   V 

lying  down,  the  posture  of  lying  down. 
DecumlMURE,  d^-kam-be-tshire,  s.  4G3.    The 

time  at  which  a  man  takes  to  his  bed  in  a  disear.e. 
Decuple,  d^k^ii-pl,  adj.  405.   Tenfold. 
Decurion,   di-kfj-r^-Cin,    *.     A  coinmander_over 

ten. 
DECUa.SI0N,  d^-k&r-shi\n,  S.    The  act  of  nmnin 

down. 
DecurTATION,   d^k-kftr-la^shfin,    ».  530.     The 

act  of  cutting  short. 
To  Decussate,  dd-k&sisite,  v.  a.    To  intersect  at 

acute  angles.  ^        ^ 

Decussation,  dek-k&s-sa-sliuu,  *.  530.     The 

.let  of  crossing,  state  of  Ihui;;  crtisscd  at  uiiciiual  angles. 
Ti  DedecORATE,  de-dL^k-ko-rate,  v.  a.    To  <li.s- 

grace,  to  bring  a  reproach  upon.  ^ 
DedecoraTION,  dti-dek-ko-ra-sh&n,  s.    The  act 

of  disgracing.  ,         ,      . 

DedecorOUS,    de-dekiko-rQs,   adj.     Disgraceful, 

reproachful. — .See  Decorous. 

Dedentition,  dod-^u-tlsli-cin,  s.  530, 

shedding  of  the  tfctli 


atmg  to  any  being  or  purpose,  consecration;  an  ad. 
dress  to  a  patron. 
Dedicator,  d^d-e-ka-t&r,   5.  521.     one  who  in- 
scribes liis  work  to  a  patron. 
Dedicatory,  ded-e-ka-t&r-^,  a(lj.  503.    Com- 
prising a  dedication. — See  Domestick. 
DediTION,   d(i-dish-un,  s.    The  act  of  yielding  up 

any  thing. 
To  Deduce,  d^-dfise,'  v.  a.    To  draw  in  a  regular 
connected  series;  to  form  a  regular  chain  of  consequen- 
tial propositions;  to  lay  down  in  regular  order. 
Deducement,  d^.di!ise-m^nt,   s.     The  thing  de- 
duced, CDiiscquential  proposition. 
DeDUCIBLE,  d(i-du-S(i-bl,  adj.   Collectible  by  reason. 
Deuucive,  de-diiisiv,  adj.    Performing  the  act  of 

deduction. 
To  Deduct,   d^-dikt/  v.  a     To  subtract,  to  take 

away. 
Deduction,   d^.d&kish&n,  $.     Consequential  col- 
lection, consequence ;  that  which  is  deducted. 
Deductive,  ae-duk-tiv,  adj,    Deducible. 
DeD'JCTIVELY,    d(i-d&k-tlv-l^,    oflv.     Consequen- 
tially, by  regular  deduction. 
Deed,  d^^d,   s.     Action,  whether  good  or  bad  ;  ex- 
ploit; power  of  action  ;  written  evidence  of  any  legal 
act ;  fact,  reality. 
Deedless,  deed-l&,  adj.    Unactive. 
To  Deem,  ddem,  v.  n.  jwrt.  Dempt,  or  Deemed. 

To  judge,  to  conclude  upon  consideration. 
Deem,  dt^^m,  s.    Judgment,  opinion.     Obsolete. 
Deep,  d^^p,  a(lj.     Measured  from  the  surface  down- 
ward ;  entering  far,  jiierciug  a  great  way ;  far  from  tlie 
outer  part;  not  superficial,  not  obvious;  s.igacious,  pe- 
netrating;   full  of   contrivance,   politick,   insidious; 
grave,  solemn  ;  dark  coloured ;  ''aving  a  great  degree  oi 
stillness  or  gloom ;  bass,  grave  in  sound. 
Deep,   ddip,   s.     The  sea,    the  main  j    the  most  so- 
lemn or  still  part. 
To  Deepen,  de^ipn,  v.  a,  359.    To  make  deep,  to 
sink  far  below  the  surface;  to  darken,  to  cloud,  to 
make  dark  ;  to  make  sad  or  gloomy. 
DeepmOUTHED,    det^p-mouTHd,    adj.     Having  a 

hoarse  and  loud  voice. 
DeepMUSING,  di^ep-m6-zing,  adj.    Contemplative, 

lost  in  thought 
Deeply,   deep-I^,   adv.     To  a  great  depth,   far  bo- 
low  the  surface;  with  great  study  or  sagacity  ;  sorrow- 
fully, solemnly  j  with  a  tendency  to  darkness  of  colour 
in  a  high  degree. 
Deepness,    d(iip-nds,    t.     Entrance  far  below  the 

surface,  profundity  ;  depth. 
Deer,  deer,  s.    That  class  of  animals  which  is  hunt- 
ed for  venison. 
To  Deface,  di-fase,'  v.  a.    To  destroy,  to  rase,  to 

disfigure. 
Defacement,  dd-fase-ment,  s.   Violation,  injury  ; 

crasemcnt. 
DefaCER,  dd-fi-s&r,  s.  28.    Destroyer,  obolisber, 

violator. 
DefailanCE,  d^-la-linse,  t.     Failure. 
To  Defalcate,  dti-fAl-kate,  v.  a.    To  cut  off,  to 
lop,  to  take  away  part. 

Tt'-T  The  a  in  this  word  does  not  go  into  the  broad 
German  a  in  fall,  not  only  because  the  consonant  that  fol- 
lows the  I  is  carrietl  olfto  the  succeeding  syllable,  but  be- 
cjiuse  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin ;  and  it  must  be 
carefully  ob-erved,  that  words  from  the  learned  languagc-s 
preserve  the  a  before/,  and  another  consoii.uit  m  the  snort 
middle  sound  of  that  vowel ;  in  the  same  manner  as  u  in 
fulmimtc  preserves  the  short  sound  of  that  letter,  and  it 
Lo.ss  orl  "»t  pronounced  like  the  same  vowel  \nfuU.  84.  177. 

Defalcation,  def-tll-kaisli&n,  s.  530.    DimJ- 


The  act  cA 


To    Dedicate,   dil^die-kate,    t).  «.     To  devote  to       notion.  . .  n  „  ,v,4  ti\,.  i    „M     r»i,„^n; 

some  divine  power;  to  appropriate  solemnly  to  ;my   DEFAMATORY,  de-fim-m4-tiir-^.  o^.     CaJumm- 


jierson  or  purpose  ;  to  inscribe  to  a  patron. 


ou,s,un.ustly  censorious,  libcll' 
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n&r  167,  n5t  163— tibe  171,  t&b  172,  bfiU    173— 6!l  299— piAnd  313— <Ain  466— riiia  469. 


To  Defame,  dd-fame,'  v.  a.  To  censure  falsely  in 
publrck,  to  dishonour  by  reports. 

DefaMEE,  d^-faim&r,  s.  One  that  injures  the  re- 
putation of  another. 

To  DfJ'ATIGATE,  d^-fAti^gate,  v.  a.    To  weaiy. 

DefaTIGATION,  de-fit-e-ga-shfin,  «.    Weariness. 

Default,  d^-fawlt,'  *.  Omission  of  that  which  we 
ought  to  do,  neglect ;  crime,  failure,  fault ;  defect, 
want ;  in  law,  non-appearance  in  court  at  a  day  as- 
signed.— See  Fault. 

Defaulter,  d^-fiwU-i\r,  *.  One  who  is  defi- 
cient in  duty  ;  a  peculator. 

De^'EASANCE,  d(i-f^izlnse,  «.  The  act  of  annul- 
ling or  abrogating  any  contract;  the  writing  in  which 
a  defeasance  is  contamed. 

Defeasible,  d^-ft-z^-bl,  adj.   405 
be  annulled. 

Defeat,  d^-f^te'  s.  The  overthrow  of  an  army ; 
act  of  destruction,  deprivation. 

To  Defeat,  d^-ftte/  v.  a.  To  overthrow;  to 
frustrate. 

Defeature,  d^-f^-tsh&re,  s.  461.  Change  of 
feature,  alteration  of  countenance.     Not  in  use. 

To  Defecate,  d^f^fe-kate,  v.  a.  503.  To  purge, 
to  cleanse;  to  purify  from  any  extraneous  or  noxious 
mixture. 

Defecate,  d^W^-kate,  adj.  Purged  from  lees  or 
foulness. 

Defecation,  d^f-ft-ka-sh&n,  s.   Purification. 

Defect,  d^f^kt,'  s.  Want,  absence  of  something 
necessary;  failing;  a  fault,  a  blemish. 

Defectibiuty,  d^-fek-t^bili^-t^,  $.  The  state 
of  failing,  imperfection. 

Defectible,  d^-f6k-ttbl,  adj.  Imperfect,  defi- 
cient. 

Defection,  d^-f^k-sh6n,  j.    A  falling  away,  a- 

postacy;  an  ab.indonnig  of  a  king  or  state ;  revolt. 

Defective,  d^f^k-tiv,  adj.   157.     Full  of  de- 
fects, imiierfect,  not  sutlicient;  faulty,  blameable. 
Defectiveness,  d^-f^k-tiv-n^s, ».    Want,  fauiti- 

rcss 

Defence,  d^-f^nse,'  s.  Guard,  protection;  vindi- 
cation, ju.stification,  apology;  prohibition;  resist.nnee; 
in  law,  the  defendant's  reply  after  declaration  produc- 
ed ;   in  fortification,  the  part  that  flanks  another  work. 

Defenceless,  di-f^iiseil&,  adj.  Naked,  un- 
armed, unguarded ;  impotent. 

To  Defend,  d<^-fdnd,'  t;.  a.  To  stand  in  defence 
of,  to  protect ;  to  vindic.ite,  to  uphold,  to  fortify ;  to 
prohibit;  to  maintain  a  place,  or  cause. 

Dependable,  d^-f^n-di-bl,  adj.  That  may  be 
defended. 

Defendant,  d^-f^n-dint,  adj.  DefenslTe,  fit  for 
defence. 

Defendant,  dd-f^nidint,  *.  He  that  defends  a- 
gainst  assailants;  in  law,  the  person  accused  or  sued. 

Defender,  dti-f^nidtir,  «.  98.  One  that  defends, 
a  champion ;  an  assertor,  a  vindicator ;  in  law,  an  ad- 
vocate. 

DefENSATIVE,  d^fOn-sa  t'lv,  s.  Guard,  de- 
fence;  in  surgery,  a  bandage,  plaster,  or  the  like. 

Defensible,  d^-l^nise-bl,  adj.  ITiat  may  be  de- 
fended ;  justifiable,  capable  of  viiulicalion. 

Defensive,  d^-fdnis1v,  adj.  428.  That  serves  to 
defend,  proper  for  defence ;  in  a  state  or  posture  of  de- 
fence. 

Defensive,  d^f^n-slv,  «.  158.  Safeguard;  state 
of  defence. 

Defensively,  d^f^nislv-14,  adv.    in  a  defensive 

manner. 

To  Defer,  de-f^r,'  v.  n.  To  put  off,  to  delay  to 
act ;  to  pay  deference  or  regard  to  another's  opinion. 

To  Defer,  dd-f^r,'  v.  a.  To  withhold,  to  delay  ; 
to  refer  to,  to  leave  to  another's  judgment. 

Deference,  ddWr-6nse,  «.  503.  Regard,  re- 
spect ;  complaisance,  condescension,  submission. 

DfJIANCE,   d^fii^nse,   j.     A  chaUenge,   an   invi- 


tation to  fights  a  challenge  to  make  any  impeachment 

good ;  expression  of  abhorrence  or  contempt. 
Dehcience,  d^-f!sh-^nse,    7 
Deficiency,  d^-f  Isl.l^ii-sd,  J  *'    ^'''^''  '"""'"«' 

imperfection  ;  want,  .something  less  than  is  necessary. 
Deficient,  d^-f  ishi^nt,  adj.  Failing,  wanting   de. 

feetivc. 
DeFIEU,  de-f  1-Or,  s.     A  challenger,  a  contemner. 
To  DkfiLE,  d<i  file,'  i;.  a.    To  make  foul  or  impure ; 

to  pollute;  to  corrupt  chastity,  to  violate ;  to  taint,  to 

vitiate. 

Tv  Defile,  d^-f  He/  v.  it.    To  go  off,  file  by  file. 
Defile,  d^-f  ile,'  .?.     A  narrow  passage. 

Jt^  Some  military  coxcombs  have  endeavoured  to  In- 
troduce the  French  pronunciation  of  this  word  D^ftli,  at 
That  mav  if  written  A^-/.;-toy;  others  have  endeavoured  to  bring 
'  it  nearer  to  our  own  analopry,  by  pronouncing  it  in  three 
syllables,  as  if  written  DeJ/'ff-le.  I  am  sorry  to  find  Mr. 
^'beridan  has  adopted  this  pronunciation :  he  is  followed 
only  by  Bailey  atid  Ash ;  the  first  of  whom  has  it  both 
ways,  and  the  last  gives  it  only  as  an  uncommon  pronun- 
ciaiioii.  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  rest  are  decidedly  for  the 
general  pronunciation,  which  is  the  same  as  the  verb  to 
deJUe ;  and  if  this  were  urged  as  a  reason  to  alter  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  substantive,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. — See  Iluai. 

To  these  observations  it  may  be  added,  that  if  we  pro- 
nounce this  worI  exactly  like  the  French,  because  it  is  a 
military  tenn,  we  ougfit  to  pronounce  a  File  of  inus- 
quctcers,  a  Feet  of  musqueteers. 

Defile.MENT,    de-file'mt'iit,   s.     The  state  of  be- 
ing defiled,  pollution,  corruption. 
DeFILER,    d^fW&r,   *.    98.      One   that  defiles,   a 

corrupter. 
Definable,  d^-f  liuii-bl,  ac^j.     Capable  of  defini- 

tion  ;   th.it  may  be  ascertained. 
To  Define,   di^-flne,'   v.  a       To  give  the  deliiii. 

tion,  to  explain  a  thing  by  its  qualities;  to  ciieum- 

scri!)c,  to  mark  the  limit. 
To  Define,  dc-llne,'  v.  n.    To  determine,  to  decide. 
DefineR,  de-fl-n&r,  $     One  that  describes  a  thing 

by  its  qualities. 

Definite,  d^W  nit,  adj.  503.  154.  Certain,  li- 
mited; exact,  precise. 

Definite,  del'ie-nlt,  *.  156.  Thmg  explained  or 
defined. 

Definitely,  d^f-e-nlt-le,  adv.  Precisely,  in  a 
definite  manner. 

DefinitenESS,  d^W-nlt-nSs,  s.  Ceitaintv,  U- 
mitediies.s. 

Definition,  d^f-^-nlshi&n,  s.    a  short  descrn>- 

tion  of  any  thing  by  its  properties  ;  in  logick,  the  ex- 
plication of  the  essence  of  a  thing  by  its  kind  and  dif- 
ference. 

Definitive,  de-fln^-tiv,  adj.  Determinate,  po- 
sitive, express. 

Definitively,  d^-fin^-tiv-le,  adv.    Positively, 

decisively,  expressly. 

Definitiveness,  dt^-flni^-dv.n5s,s.  Decisiveness. 

Deflaghabilii-Y,  d^f.fli-gri-bil^ti^,  i.  Com- 
bustibility. 

Deflagrable,  dd-fla-grJ-bl,  adj.    Having  the 

quality  of  wa.ning  away  wholly  in  fire. 

Deflagration,  d^f-lll-gr.a-shan,  i.   Setting  fire 

to  several  things  in  their  preparation. 
To  Deflect,    d^-fl^kt,'  v.  n.     To   turn  asiJe,    l<i 

deviate  from  a  true  course. 
DekLJXTION,  de-fl6k-bhftn,  s.     Deviation,  the  act 

of  turning  aside  ;  a  turning  aside,  or  out  of  the  way. 
Deflexure,   d^.flek'-shiiri',  s.  479.     A  tending 

down,  a  turning  aside,  or  out  of  the  way. 
Defloration,  ddf-fl6-ra-sh&n,  *.  530.    iheac- 

of  deflouring;  the  selection  of  that  which  is  most  va- 
luable. 
To  DefLOUB,   dd-fiour,'  t;.  a.     To  ravish,  to  take 

away  a  woman's  virginity ;  to  take  away  the  beauty  and 

grace  of  any  thing. 
rhiFLOURER,  de-fl^u-rCtr,  i.  98.     A  ravlsher. 
Defluous,    d^f^flu-Cis,    adj.     That   flows   down  • 

that  falls  off. 
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DeflUXION,  d^-fi&kishin,  s.  The  flowing  down 
of  humours. 

DeFLV,  d^l'-l^,  adv.  Dexterously,  skilfully.  Pro- 
perly Deftly.     Obsolete. 

Defcedation,  d^f-fe-da-shtin,  s.  The  act  of 
making  filthy,  pollution. 

Deforcement,  de-fiirseimSiu,  «.    a  withholding 

of  lands  anil  tenements  by  force. 
To    DefOKM,    d(^-form,'   v,   a.      To   disfigure,    to 

make  ugly  ;  to  dishonour,  to  make  ungraceful. 
Deform,  dt^-form,'  adj.     Ugly,  disfigured. 

Deformation,  d^f-for-ma-sh&n,  s.  530.  a  de- 
facing. 

Deformedly,  dd-f5rimld-l^,  adv.  364.  In  an 
ugly  manner. 

DeFORMEDNESS,  dd-f5r-m5d-n^s,  s.    Ugliness. 

Deformity,  dd-f5rimd-t^,  s.  Ugliness,  ilUfavour- 
edness;  irregularity. 

DefORSOR,  d^fAris&r,  s.  166.  One  that  over- 
comes and  casts  out  by  force.     A  law  term. 

To  Defraud,  d^-frawd,'  v.  a.  To  rob,  or  deprive 
by  a  wile  or  trick. 

Defrauder,  d^-frSwid&r,  s.    A  deceiver. 

To  Defray,  di^-fra,'  t;.  a.    To  bear  the  charges  of. 

Defrayer,  dd-fra-tir,  s.  98.  One  that  discharges 
expenses. 

Defrayment,  dA-fra-m^nt,  s.  'ihe  payment  of 
expenses. 

Deft,  dSft,  adj.  Neat,  proper,  dexterous.  Ob- 
solete. 

Deftly,  d§ftil^,  adv.  Neatly,  dexterously  ;  in  a 
-.kilful  manner.     Obsolete. 

Defunct,  d^-f&nkt,'  adj.    Dead,  deceased. 

Defunct,  dt^-fimkt/  s.  One  that  is  deceased,  a 
deed  man  or  woman. 

DefunctiON,   d^-fingkish&n,  s.  408.    Death. 

To  Defy,  d^-fl,'  v.  a.  To  call  to  combat,  to  clial- 
lenge;  to  treat  with  contempt,  to  slight. 

Defy,  d^-fl,'  s,  A  challenge,  an  invitation  to  fight. 
Not  in  use. 

Defier,  d^fl-&r,  *.  A  challenger,  one  that  in- 
vites to  fight. 

Degeneracy,  dd-j^n-er-i-s^,  s.   A  departing  from 

the  virtue  of  our  ancestors ;  a  forsaking  of  tliat  which 
is  good  i  meatmess. 

Vo  Degenerate,  de-jen^-ate,  t>.  n,  91.    To 

fall  from  the  virtue  of  our  ancestors;  to  fall  from  a 
more  noble  to  a  base  state;  to  fall  from  its  kindj  to 
grow  wild  or  base. 

Degenerate,  d^'^^n-^r-ate,  adj.  Unlike  his  an- 
cestors :  unworthy,  base. 

DeGENERATENESS,  d^-j5n-5rate-nes,  S.  De- 
generacy, state  of  being  grown  wild,  or  out  of  kind. 

Degeneration,  dd-jen-^r-a-sh&n,  s.  A  devia- 
tion from  the  virtue  of  one's  ancestors  ;  a  falling  from 
a  more  excellent  state  to  one  of  less  worth ;  the  thing 
changed  from  its  primitive  state. 

DegenEROUS,  dc-jC-ii-er-tis,  adj.  Degenerated, 
fallen  from  virtue;  vile,  base,  infamous,  unworthy. 

DegenerGUSLY,  d^-j4n-^r-&&-le,  adv.  In  a  de- 
generate manner,  basely,  meanly. 

Deglutition,  d5g-glu-tlshiun,  s.  530.   The  act 

or  power  of  swallowing. 

Degr/  DATION,  d^g-gr^-da-sh&n,  5.  530.  A  de- 
privation of  an  office  or  dignity  ;  degeneracy,  baseness. 

To  Degrade,  d^gr.\de,'  v.  a.  To  jiut  one  from 
his  degree  ;  to  lessen,  to  diminisli  the  value  of. 

Degree,  di-gr^(^'  s.  Quality,  rank,  station  ;  the 
st.ite  and  condition  in  which  a  thinp  is ;  a  step  or  pre- 
paration to  any  thing ;  order  of  linea:;e,  descent  of 
family  measure,  proportion  ;  in  geometry,  the  three- 
hundred  and-sixtieth  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle; in  miisick,  the  intervals  of  sounds. 

fiy  Degrees,  bl  d(i-gr^^z,'  adv.  Gradually,  by 
little  and  little. 

Degustation,  dig.gfis-ta-sli&n,  s.  430.  A  Ust- 
ina. 
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To  DehorT,  d^-h5rt,'  V.  a.    To  dissuade. 

DehortatioN,  di-hir-ta-shfin,  s.  Dissuasion, 
a  counselling  to  the  contrary'. 

DehORTATORY,  d^.h6riti-tir-^,  adj.  512.  Be- 
longing to  dissuasion. 

DehorTER,  d^hor-tir,  s.  A  dissuader,  an  advisei 
to  the  contrary. 

Deicide,  d^-(i-Side,  $.  143.  The  death  of  our 
Blessed  Sa\'iour. 

To  Deject,  dd-j^kt,'  v.  a.  To  cast  down,  to  afflict, 
to  gvieve ;  to  make  to  look  sad. 

Deject,  dd-j^kt,'  adj.  Cast  down,  afflicted,  low- 
spirited. 

Dejectedly,  d^-j^k^t^d-U,  adv.    in  a  dejecisd 

manner,  alBictedly. 
Dejectedness,    d4-j^kit§d-n^s,    s.     Lowness   oi 

spirits. 

Dejection,  dd-j5k-sh&n,  *.    A  lowness  of  spirits, 

melancholy;  weakness,  inability ;  a  stool. 

Dejecture,  d^-j^k^tshilre,  s.  461.  The  excre- 
ment. 

Dejeration,  d5d-jd-ra-sh&n,  j.  530.  A  takmg 
of  a  solemn  oath. 

Deification,  dd-d-fd-kaish&n,  s.  The  act  0/ 
dcifyuig,  or  making  a  god. 

Dkiform,  de-e-forin,  adj.    Of  a  godlike  form. 

To  Deify,  dti-^-fi,  v.  a.  To  make  a  god  of,  to  a- 
dore  as  God  ;  to  praise  excessively. 

To  Deign,  dane,  v.  n.  To  vouchsafe,  to  think 
worthy. 

To  Deign,  dane,  v.  a.  249.  To  grant,  to  permit. 
Not  in  use. 

To  Deintegrate,  dt^-lnit^-grite,  v.  a.  To  di- 
minish. 

Deiparous,  d^-lp-pi-rfis,  arf;.  518.  That  brings 
forth  a  God,  tlie  epithet  applied  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Deism,  d^-lzm,  s.  The  opinion  of  those  that  only 
acknowlc'lge  one  God,  without  the  reception  of  any  re- 
vealed relgion. 

Deist,  d^-lst,  *.  A  man  who  follows  no  particular 
religion,  but  only  .icknowk-dgcs  the  existence  of  God. 

DeisTICAL,  dWsit<i-kil,  a(0.  Belonging  to  the 
heresy  of  the  deists. 

Deity,  de^-t^,  s.  Divinity,  the  nature  and  essence 
of  God;  a  fabulous  god;  the  supposed  divini;y  of  a 
heathen  god. 

Delaceration,  dWis-ser-a-sh5n,  s.  A  tearing 
in  pieces. 

DelacrymatiON,  d^-lik-krtJ-ma-shun,  *.  The 
waterishness  of  llie  eyes. 

DeLACTATION,  dll-;\k-t;t-shftn,  t.  530.  A  wean- 
ing from  the  broast. 

DelapSED,  de-lapst,'  adj.  359.  Bearing  or  fidling 
down. 

7'y  Delate,  d^-Iate/  v.  a.  To  carry,  to  convey. 
Not  in  use. 

Delation,  di-la-sh&n,  s.  A  carrying,  convey- 
ance; an  aecns-ition,  an  impeachment 

Delator,  dt?-laitCir,  s.  166.  An  accuser,  an  in- 
fiinncr. 

To  Del  A  ,  di-\h(  v.  a.  To  defer,  to  put  off;  to 
hinder,  to  frustrate. 

To  DEL.VY,  d«i-la,'  V.  n.  To  stop,  to  cease  fVom 
action. 

Delay,  di-Ia/  «.  A  deferring,  procrastination  ; 
stay,  stop. 

Delayer,  d^-la-ur,  *.     One  that  defers. 

Delectable,  de-l^k-ti-bl,  adj.   405.    Pleasing, 

dL-lightful. 

DeLECTABLENESS,  d^-lSkitl-bl-n^S,  *.  Delight- 
fulness,  pleasantness. 

Delectably,   d(I'-l5k-tA.bl5.   adv.     Delightfully, 

pleasantly. 
Del>;ctaTION,  d'l-l^k-ta-shfir.,  *.     Pleasure,  de- 

hghL 

To  Delegate,  i\^\-li-gkt»   v.  a.  91     To  «end 
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ujx)n  an  embassy ;  to  intrust,  to  commit  toanother;  to 
appoint  judges  to  a  particular  cause. 

Delegate,  d^l-lti-gate,  *.  91.  a  deputy,  a  com- 
missioner, a  vicar  ;  in  law.  Delegates  are  persons  dele- 
gated or  appointed  by  the  king's  commission  to  sit,  upon 
an  appeal  to  him,  ai  the  Court  of  Cliancery. 

Delegate,  d£>l-lti-gate,  a((j.  503.    Deputed. 

Delegates,  Court  of,  d^l-le-gates,  s.  A  court 
wherein  all  causes  of  appeal,  from  either  of  the  arch- 
bishops, are  decided. 

Delegation,  d^I-l^gaish&n,  t.  A  sendinj;  a- 
way ;  a  putting  into  commission ;  the  assignment  of  a 
debt  to  another. 

To  Delete,  d^l^te,'  v.  a.    To  blot  out. 

DELETEaiOUS,  d^l-d-t^-re-&s,  adj.  530.  Deadly 
destructive. 

Deletery,  d^W-tlr-^,  adj.    Destructive,  deadly. 

Deletion,  de-l(i-shfin,  *.  Act  of  raising  or  blot- 
ting out ;  a  destruction. 

Dpi  p  C *^^'^'  *  ■^  "nine,  a  quarry  ;  earthen  ware, 
counterfeit  china  ware. 

To  Deuberate,  di^-llb'5r-ate,  v.  n.  91.  To 
think  in  order  to  choice,  to  hesitate. 

Deliberate,  d^llb^rate,  ailj.  91.  Circum- 
spect, wary ;  slow. 

DeuberaTELY,  d^llbi^r-ate-l^,  adv.  Circuna- 
spectly,  adviseiUy. 

DeLIBERATENESS,  d^-libier-ate-n&,  S.  Circum- 
spection, wariness. 

Deliberation,  d^-llb-^r-Aishun,  s.    The  act  ot 

deliberating,  thought  in  order  to  choice. 
DEUBEEATirE,   dd-lib^r-i-tiv,   adj.     Pertajioig 

to  deliberation,  apt  to  consider. 

Deliberative,  d^-lib-^r-i-tlv,  s.    The  discourse 

in  which  a  question  is  deliberated. 

Delicacy,  d6l^k;\-se,  t.  Daintiness,  nicencss  in 
eating;  any  thing  highly  plca-sing  to  the  senses;  soft- 
ness; nicety;  politeness;  miliilgence;  tenderness,  scru- 
pulousness; weakness  of  constitution. 

Delicate,  d^l^kate,  adj.  91.  503.  Fine,  con- 
sisting of  small  parts ;  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  nice,  pleas- 
ing to  the  taste  ;  dainty,  choice,  select ;  gentle  of  man- 
ners ;  soft,  etfeminate;  pure,  clear. 

DeUCATELY,  d^l^kite-1^,  adv.  Beautifully  ; 
finely;  daintily;  choicely;  politely;  eff'erainately. 

Delicateness,  d6l-^kiltL*-n^s,  t.  The  state  of 
being  delicate. 

DeucaTES,  dSl^kites,  s.     Niceties,  rarities, 

Delicious,  di^-llshiOS,  adj.  507.  Sweet,  delicate, 
that  affords  delighu 

DeUCIOUSLY,  d^-llshi&s-Ie,  adv.  Sweetly,  plea- 
santly, delightfully. 

Deuciousness,  d^lIshiCis-nes,  s.  Delight,  plo.i- 
sure,  joy. 

Dehgation,  del-le-gaishun,  s.     A  binding  up. 

DeuGHT,  d^-lite,'  s.  393.  Joy,  pleasure,  satisfac- 
tion ;  that  whicli  gives  delight. 

To  Delight,  de-Ute,'  v.  a.  To  please,  to  content, 
to  satisfy. 

To  Delight,  d^-llte,'  v.  n.  To  have  delight  or 
pleasure  in. 

DeughtfuL,  d^-lite-ful,  adj.  Pleasant,  charm- 
ing. 

Delightfully,  d^-liteifol-l^,  adv.    Pleasantly, 

charin.ngly,  with  delight. 
DeLIGHTFULNESS,    dti-lite-ful-n^S,    s.      Pleasant- 
ness, satisfaction. 

Delightsome,  de-Ilteis&m,  adj.  Pleasant,  de- 
lightful. 

Delightsomely,  d^-liteisum-le,  adv.  Pleasant- 
ly, in  a  delightiul  manner. 

DeLIGHTSO.MENESS,  d.i-liteis&ra-n^S,  s.  Plea- 
santness, deliglitfulness. 

To  Deli.veate,  d^-llnie-ate,  ji.  a.  To  draw  the 
first  draught  of  a  thing ;  to  design ;  to  paint  m  colours  ; 
to  represent  a  true  likeness ;  to  describe. 


Deuneation,    dd-lln-^-a-sh6.n,     s.      The    first 

draught  of  a  thing. 
Delinquency,  d^-llngi.kw3n-se,  s.    A  fault,  fail- 

ure  in  duty. 

Delinquent,  d^-lingi-kw^nt,  s.    An  offender. 
To  Deliquate,    d^l-le-kwatf,   v.    n.  503.      To 

melt,  to  be  dissolved. 
Deliquation,  d^l-li-kwaAshun,  s.    A  roelting,  a 

dissolving. 
Deliquium,  de-Hk-kw^-Om,   s.     A  distillation  by 

the  force  of  fire. 

Delirious,  d^liri^.&s,  adj.  507.    Light-headed, 

raving,  doating. 

Delirium,  de-llrid-im,  s.  Alienation  of  mind, 
dotage. 

To  Deliver,  d^-livi5r,  v.  a.  To  give,  to  yield; 
to  cast  away  ;  to  surrender,  to  put  into  one's  hands  i.to 
save,  to  rescue;  to  relate,  to  utter;  to  disburden  a  wo- 
man of  a  child;  to  deliver  over,  to  i)ut  into  anothei^'s 
hands,  to  give  from  hand  to  hand;  To  deliver  up,  to 
surrender,  to  give  up 

Deliverance,  dc-llv-ar-inse,  s.  The  act  of  de- 
livering a  thing  to  another ;  the  act  of  freeing  from 
captivity  or  any  oppression,  rescue;  the  act  of  speak- 
ing, utter.ince ;  the  act  of  bringing  children. 

Deliverer,  d<J-liv-ir-fir,  «.  a  saver,  a  rescuer, 
a  preserver;  a  relater,  one  that  communicates  some- 
thing. 

Delivery,  d^-liv-&r-^,  s.  The  act  of  delivering, 
or  giving;  release,  rescue,  saving;  a  surrender,  giving 
up;  utterance,  pronunciation;  child-birth. 

Dell,  d^l,  *.     a  pit,  a  valley. 

DeLPH,  dSlf,  s.     A  fine  sort  of  earthen  ware. 

Deludable,  de-li-di-bl,  adj.  405.  Liable  to  be 
deceived. 

To  Delude,  de-lude/  v.  a.  To  beguile,  to  cheat, 
to  deceive. 

Deluder,  d^-16-dur,  ».  A  beguiler,  a  deceiver, 
an  impostor. 

To  Delve,  d^lv,  v.  a.  To  dig,  to  open  the  ground 
with  a  spade ;  to  fathom,  to  sift. 

Delve,  d^lv,  s.     A  ditch,  a  pitfal,  a  den. 

Delver,  d(Jlivar,  s.  98.    A  digger. 

Deluge,  d^l-liije,  *.  a  genera!  inundation  ;  an 
overflowing  of  the  natural  bounds  of  a  river  ;  any  sud- 
den and  resistless  calamity. 

To  Deluge,  d^Wdije,  t;.  a.  To  drown,  to  lay  to- 
tally under  water  ;  to  overwhelm. 

Delusion,  dti-li-zhan,  s.    a  che.it,  guile ;  a  false 

representation,  illusion,  error. 
Delusive,  de-16-slv,  158.  428.        ladj.  Apt  tc 
Delusory,  d^lu-sur-e,  557.  429.  ^     deceive. 
De.MAGOGUE,   d^m-l-gog,    s.  338.     A  ringleader 

of  the  rabble. 
Demain,     1   j,      1     -        .„ 
DemfsvE     r  "^"™^"^>  *•     Tliatland  which  a  mac 

holds  originally  of  himself.  It  is  sometimes  used  also 
for  a  distinction  between  those  lands  that  the  lord  of 
the  manor  has  in  his  own  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  his 
lessee,  and  such  other  lands  appertaining  to  the  said 
manor  as  belong  to  free  or  copyholders. 

Dejiand,  di^-m^nd,'  s.  79.  A  claim,  a  challeng- 
ing ;  a  question,  an  interrogation ;  a  calling  for  a  thing 
in  order  to  purchase  it ;  in  law,  the  asking  of  what  is 
due. 

To  Demand,  demand,'  v-  a.  To  claim,  to  ask 
for  with  authority. 

Demandaele,  d(5-inanidi-bl,  acfj.  That  may  be 
demanded,  asked  for. 

DejiandanT,  d(4-minidint,  s.  He  who  is  actor  or 
plaintifTin  a  real  action. 

De.MANDER,  d^-min-d5r,  s.  One  that  requires  a 
thing  with  authority  ;  one  that  asks  for  a  thing  in  order 
to  purchase  it. 

Demean,  dd-m^ne/  s.  A  mien,  presence,  carriaget 
Obsolete. 

To  Demean,  dd-m(*ne,'  v.  a.  To  behave,  to  carry 
one's  self:  to  lessen,  to  debase.  j^Q 
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DemeanoL'R,   fle-Pie-nCir,   «.  314.     Carriage,  bo-     To  DEMUR,  (le-m5r,' r.  a.    To  doubt  of. 

havioiir.  I  DEMUR,  de-ni&r,'  s.    Doubt,  hesitation. 

Demeans,    l  ^^^,^^^^1' s.  pi.    An  estate  in  land*,  i  I^EMURE,    di-murei  atfj.     Sober,   decent ;    grave 
Demesnes,  3  1      affectedly  moilest. 

Demerit,    dii-m^rilt,   s.     The  opposite  to  merit, !  DeMDRELY,   dd-mire-ltl,  adv.    With  affected  mo- 

ilUdefCrvin?.  I      desty,  solemnly. 

Demi,  d6\\^'-i,insejiarable  particle.     Half,  as,  demi- '  Demitreness,    d^-m6re-nds,    s.     Modesty,   sooer- 

god,  that  is,  half  human  and  half  divine.  I      ness,  gravity  of  aspect ;  afiectcd  modesty. 

Demi-cannon,  d^m^e  kSn-nfin,  s.    A  great  gun.   Demurrer,  d^-in&r-&r,  s.  98.    a  kind  of  pause 

DeMI-CULVERIN,    d^mi^-kOl-vGr-ln,    S.     a  small        upon  a  point  ofdifficulty  in  an  action. 

(,.,„„on.  I  DeMV,   de-mi,'   s.     A  half  fellow  of  Magdaien  Col- 

DEm  DEVIL,  d^m-^-d^vivl,  s.  403.    Half  a  devil.  '      '"^g^'  ^J^fo"' 
Demi-god,    d^mi»i-g6d,   *.     Partaking   of  divine    ^^^^^'  '^'^"'^  "'&•    A  kind  of  ,«r,er. 

nature,  half  a  goil. 


Demi-lance,  demi^-lanse,  s.  A  light  lance,  a 
spear. 

Demi-man,  d§ni-^-min,  s.    Half  a  man. 

Demi-wolf,  d^m-^wulf,  s.    Half  a  wolf. 

Demise,  d(^-inize,'  s.     Death,  decease. 

To  Demise,  dt^-mlze,'  v.  a.  To  grant  at  one's 
death,  to  bequeath. 

Demission,  de-m!sh-&n,  «.  Degradation,  dimi- 
nution of  dignity. 

To  Demit,  dt^-mlt,'  v.  a.    To  depress. 

Democracy,  dd-mok'kri-se,  s.     One  of  the  three 


Den,  den,  s.  A  cavern  or  hoUow  running  hori- 
zontally; the  cave  of  a  wild  beast;  Den  may  signify 
either  a  valley,  or  a  woody  place. 

Den  AY,  d^-na,'  s.     Denial,  refusal.    Obsolete. 

Dendrology,  d^n-drftl-li-j^,  *.  518.  The  na- 
tural history  of  trees. 

Dendrometer,  d^n-dr6mii-t£ir,  s.  The  name 
of  an  instrument  for  measuring  trees. 

Deniable,  d^-ni-ibl,  adj.    That  may  be  denied. 

Denial,  d<inl-al,  *.     Negation,  refusal. 

Denier,  di-nV-hr,  S.  98.  A  contradictor,  an  op- 
ponent; one  that  does  not  own  or  acknowledge;  a  re- 
fuser, one  that  refuses. 


forms  ofgovemment,  that  in  whieh  the  sovereign  power  I  DujjiER^    d^-nere,'   *.      A    small    denomination    o( 


is  lodged  m  the  body  of  the  people. 
DemOCRATE,  d^in-A-krat,   s.     A  new-coined  word 

from  (lemooraey  ;  a  friend  to  popular  government. 

J(:5"  See  Aristocratf. 
DemocraticaL,    d('m-o-krif-e-kal,    adj.    530. 

Pertaming  to  a  popular  government,  popular. 
To  Demolish,  de-m61-ish,  v.  a.    To  throw  down 

buildings,  to  raze,  to  destroy. 
DeMOLISHER,  dt^mM-llsh-fir,  *.    One  that  throws 
donTi  buildings;  a  destroyer. 

Demolition,  dt^m-6-rish-&ii,  s.  530.    The  act  of 

overtlirowinn  buildings;  destruction. 

Demon,    de-m6li,    S,      a  spirit,   generally  an    evil 
spirit. 

Demoniacal,  dem-o-nl-i-kAl 

De.moniack,  de-mo-nd-\k, 
longuig  to  tlie  Devil,  devilish  ;  influenced  by  the  devil 

DemoniacK,  de-mo-ne-ik,  s.  505.    One  possess- 
ed by  the  ilevil. 

DemONIAN,  de-mo-n<^-;\n,  adj.     Devilish. 


I  °rf;- 


506.    Be- 


French  money. 

To    Denigrate,    d^n^-grite,   or  de-ni-grate, 

V.  a.   To  blacken. 

Jf^  All  oi:r  lexicographers,  except  Dr.  Johnson,  ac- 
cent this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  Placmg  the  accent 
on  thf  first,  is  undoubtedly  conformable  to  a  very  pre- 
vailing analogy  of  our  language,  50,1.  But  all  words  de- 
rived from  Latin  words,  retauiing  the  same  number  of 
syllables,  seem  to  retain  the  accent  of  their  origmal,  6()5, 
c.  I  hus  to  Denigrate  has  the  accent  on  i,  because  that 
letter  is  long,  and  has  the  accent  m  Denigro ;  and  to  K- 
mi^rate  h:»s  tliC  acvtiit  on  the  first  syllable,  beaiuse  in  K- 
fiiiv'ro  the  same  letter  is  short,  and  the  accent  is  on  the 
antepenultimate. — See  Arietate  and  Cuacervace. 

lo  a  former  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  I  followed  the 
general  voice  of  all  our  orthoepists.  except  Dr.  Johnson, 
without  recollecting  that  the  i  in  the  Latin  denigro  mliihl 
be  iirunounccd  eilhei  long  or  short ;  and  that  when  tiiis 
ill  tnc  case,  we  generally  adopt  the  short  sound  in  words 
derived  from  that  language;  and  as  this  short  sound  is 
Tnore  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  our  own  language.  Or 
.lohnsoni-  ai-centuatmn  seems  to  be  the  preferable,  5U.>,  5-1.5. 
Denigration,   d^n-ti-gra-shfin,  s.     A  blacken- 


Denizen,  7 
Denison,  y 


To 


A  name 


i-v  js       I      \ir  '   -x        rnn  t^-  iiig,  or  making  black. 

Demonology  d§.n-6-n51-o-j^,*.5.30.  ^^^out>^  .j^^>^^^^  den.^2aAshi\n,  ,.     The  act  of  en- 

of  the  nature  of  devils.  <■        1 

T->  1  1       -I    »  .  »   1  1        J-  -.,L  franchising. 

Demonstrable,  de-m6n-stra-bl,  oq;.  ihatma^' 

be  proved  iKjyond  iloubt  or  e<intradiction. 

Demonstrably,  de-m&ti-stra-ble,  adv.    in  such 

a  manner  as  admits  of  certain  prool. 

To  Demonstrate,  dt^-ni5ii-strate,  t;.  a.  91.  To 

prove  with  the  highest  degree  of  certainty. 
Demonstration,  d6in-in5n-stra-sli&n,  s.  530. 

The  highest  degree  of  lied  ucible  or  argumental  evidence; 
indubit;ible  evidence  of  the  senses  or  reason. 

Demonstrative,  de-mAn-strA-tlv,  adj.  aving 
the  power  of  dcimmstr.ition,  invincibly  coneusive; 
having  the  power  of  expressing  clearly. 

Demonstratively,    dt^-min-strA-tlv-le,    adi>. 

With  evidence  not  to  be  opposed  or  doubted;  clearly, 
plainly,  with  cerLuii  knowledge. 

Dk.monstrator,  d^in-m6n-straitfir,  s.  One  that 

proves,  one  that  teaches. 

J^  The  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable  of  this 
•,vord  seems  appropriated  to  one  whose  olliee  it  is  to  de- 
inonstraic  or  exhibit  any  part  of  philosophy;  when  it 
merely  means  one  who  demcmstrates  any  thing  in  general, 
Ihe  accent  is  on  the  same  syllable  as  the  verb.  51' 1. 

Demonstratory,  d^-mins-tnV-tQr-^,  adj.  5! 2. 

Having  the  tendency  to  demonstrate. 

Demulcent,  dti-niM-s^m,  adj.   Softening,  moih- 

ivii'g,  assuasivc. 
To  De.MUR,  dt^-m&r,'  v.  n.     To  delay  a  process  in 

[w--  by  doubts  and  objectioiu ;  to  doubt,  to  have  scru- 
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d^-n-e-zn,  s.  103,  170.     A  freeman, 
one  enfranchised. 
To    Deno.minate,    d^-n5mie-nate,    v 

name,  to  give  a  name  to. 
DenOMI.nation,  de-nom-^-naUh&n,  s. 
given  to  a  thuig. 

Denominative,    de-nftmi^-nS-tlv,   adj.     That 

gives  a  name;  that  obtains  a  distinct  appellation. 
Denominator,  di-n6nii<i-na-t£ir,  s.  520.   The 

giver  of  a  name. 

Denotation,  d^n-i-ta-sh&n,  *.  Tiie  act  of  de- 
noting. 

To  Denote,  de-nAtc,'  v.  a.  To  mark,  to  be  a 
sign  of,  to  betoken. 

To  Denounce,  di-nounse,'  v.  a.    To  threaten  b/ 

proclamation. 

Denouncement,  d<y-n6unse-m5ut,  j.    The  act 

of  |>roclaiming  any  menace. 

Denouncer,  dc-nouii-sur,  s.    One  that  declaren 

some  mcn.icc. 
Dense,  dOuso,  a({j.    Clone,  compact,  approaching  to 

solidity. 

Density,  d^n-s^-t<^,  s.    closeness,  compactness. 
Dental,    d^n-tAI,   adj.     Uclongmg  or  reUting  t</ 

the  teeth  ;   in  grammar,  such  letters  as  are  pronouuced 

principally  by  the  agency  of  the  teeth. 


DEP 


DEP 


n6r  167,  nit  163— tiba  171,  tib  172,  b4U  17*— iU  299— p6ind  313— tAin  466— this  469, 
Modillons.     A    kind  ol" 


Dentelli,  den-tel-Je,  s 

brackets. 
DknticulaTION,  d^n-tik-il-la-shtin,  s.   The  state 

of  being  set  with  small  teeth. 
Denticulated,  den-rikiii-la-t^d,  adj.    Set  with 

small  teeth. 
Dentifrice,  d^n-te-fiis,  s.  142.    A  powder  made 

to  scour  the  teeth. 
Dentist,  d^n-tist,  S.     a  surgeon  who  confines  his 

practice  to  the  teetli. 
Dentition,    d^n-tlsh'&n,  s.     The  act  of  breeding 

the  teeth  ;  the  time  at  which  children's  teeth  aro^ircit. 
To    Denudate,  d^-ni-date,   v.  a.    To  divest,   tn 

strip. — See  To  Denigrate. 
Denudation,  d^n-nii-da-shcin,  «.  527.    The  act 

of  stripping. 
To  Denude,   d^-n6de,'  v.  a.   To  strip,  to  m.-ike 

naked. 

Denunciation,  d^-n&n-sh^  a-shQn,  s.   The  act 

of  denouncing,  a  publick  menace. 

Denunciator,  d^-n6n-shi-a-t&r,   s.     He  that 

proclaims  any  threat ;  he  that  lays  an  information  a- 
gainst  another. 

To  Deny,  d^-nl,'  v.  a.  To  contradict  an  accusation  ; 
to  refuse,  not  to  grant ;  to  disown ;  to  renounce,  to  dis- 
regard. 

To  Deobstruct,  d^-5b-strukt,'  v.  a.  To  clear 
from  impediments. 

DEOBSTRUENT,  d^-6b-stri-^nt,  s.  A  medicine 
that  has  the  power  to  resolve  viscidities. 

DeODAND,  d^-A-dind,  s.  A  thing  given  or  for- 
feited to  God  for  pacifying  his  wrath,  in  case  of  any 
misfortune,  by  which  any  Christian  comes  to  a  violent 
end,  without  the  fault  of  any  reasonable  creature. 

To  Deoppilate,  di&p-p^-latc,  v,  a.  To  deob- 
struct, to  clear  a  passage. 

DeofpiLATION,  d^-5p-ptlaish&n,  s.  The  act  of 
clearing  obstruction. 

DeOPPILATIVE,  dd-5p-p^-li-tlv,  adj.   Deobstruent 

Deosculation,  dd-6s-k6-la-shCin,  .«.  The  act  of 
kissing. 

To  DepaINT,  de-pant,'  v.  a.  To  picture,  to  de- 
scribe by  colours  ;  to  describe. 

To  Depart,  di^-pJrl,'  i;.  n.  To  go  away  from  a 
place ;  to  desist  from  a  practice  ;  to  be  lost ;  to  desert, 
to  apostatize ;  to  desist  trom  a  resolution  or  opinion ;  to 
die ;  to  decease,  to  leave  the  world. 

To  Depart,  d^-pirt/  v.  a.  To  quit,  to  leave,  to 
retire  from. 

To  Depart,  d^pirt,'  v.  a.  To  divide,  to  separ- 
ate. 

Depart,  d^pirt,'*.  The  act  of  going  away  ;  death  ; 
with  ehymists,  an  operation  so  named,  because  the  par- 
ticles of  silver  are  departed  or  divided  from  gold. 

DePARTER,  d^-p^r^tOr,  s.  One  that  refines  metals 
by  separation. 

Department,  de-p4rti-m$nt,  S.  Separate  allot- 
ment, business  assigned  to  a  particular  person. 

Departure,  de-pdritsh6re,  s.  461.  A  going  a- 
way ;  death,  decease  ;  a  forsaking,  an  abandoning. 

Depascent,  de-pisisent,  adj.    Feeding  greedily. 

To  Depasture,  d<^-pSsitshiire,  v.  a.  To  eat  up, 
to  consume  by  feeding  upon  it. 

To  Depauperate,  d(^-pdwiper-ate,  v.  a.  To 
make  poor. 

Depectible,  d^-p^k^t^-bl,  adj.    Tough,  clammy. 

To  Depend,  d^-p^nd,'  v.  n.  To  hang  from ;  to 
be  in  a  state  of  servitude  or  expectation  ;  to  be  in  sus- 
pense ;  to  depend  upon,  to  rely  on,  to  trust  to ;  to  be 
in  a  state  of  dependance ;  to  rest  upon  any  thing  as  its 
cause. 

Dependance,  d^-p^n^dinse, 

Dependancy,  d^-p^n^n-s^, 
hanging  down  from  a  supporter  ;  'something  hanging 
upon  another ;  concatenation,  connexion,  relation  of 
one  thing  to  another ;  state  of  being  at  the  disposal  of 
another ;  the  things  or  persons  of  which  any  man  has 
the  dominion  ;  reliance,  trust,  confidence. 


^nse,     ) 
Jn-s^,  \ 


A    thing  or 


u 


The  state  of 


Tc 


Dependant,  d^-p§nWint,  adj.    In  the  power  of 

another. 

Dependant,   d^-p^n'dSnt,  *.    One  who  lives  in 

subjection,  or  at  the  discretion  of  another. 
Dependence,  d^-p6n-d^nse. 
Dependency,  d(^-p^n-d5i 

Eerson  at  the  disposal  or  discretion  of  another ;  state  of 
eing  subordinate,  or  subject ;  that  which  is  not  princi- 
pal, that  which  is  subordinate  ;  concatenation,  con- 
nexion ;  relation  of  any  thing  to  another ;  trust,  reli- 
ance, confidence. 

Dependent,  d(i-p^n-d5nt,  adj.    Hanging  down. 

Dependent,  dt^-p^ni-d^nt,  s.     One  subordinate. 

Defender,  d^-p^n-d&r,  s.  98.  A  dependant,  one 
that  reposes  on  the  kindness  of  another. 

DeperDITION,  ddp-5r-dishifin,  s.  527.  Loss,  de- 
struction. 

Dephlegmation,  d4f-fl%-miishfin,  s.  530.  An 
operation  which  takes  away  from  the  phlegm  any 
spirituous  fluid  by  repeated  tiistillation. 

To  Dephlegm,  dii-fl^m,'  389.  7 

To  Dephlegmate,  d^-fleg-mate,  91,  S  "'  "' 
clear  from  phlegm,  or  aqueous  insipid  matter. 

Dephlegmedness,  de-fl^m-^d-n^s,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  freed  from  phlegm. 

To  Depict,  de-plkt,'  v.  a.  To  paint,  to  portray; 
to  describe  to  tlie  mind. 

Depicture,  de-pik-tshdire,  1;.  a.  To  repieseni 
in  painting. 

Depilatory,  d^-plWitir-^,  s.    An  app'ication 

used  to  take  away  hair. 
DepiLOUS,  d(i  pi-l&S,  adj.    Without  hair. 
DeplaNTation,  d^p-lin-ta-sh&n,  s.    The  act  of 

taking  plants  up  from  the  bed. 
Depletion,  d^-pl^sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  emptying. 
Deplorable,  dl-plA^ri-bl,  adj.    Lamentable,  sad, 

calamitous,  despicable. 
Deplorableness,  d^-pl6-ri-bl-n&,  s.    The  state 

of  being  deplorable. 

Deplorably,  de-pl6-rl-ble,  adv.     Lamentably, 

miserably. 
Deflorate,  d^-plo^rate,  adj.  91.     Lan.cnUble, 
hopeless. — See  To  Denigrate. 

Defloration,  d^p-16-ra-sh&n,  s.  530.   The  act 

of  deploring. 

To  Deplore,  d^pl6ri'/  v.  a.  To  lament,  to  be- 
wail, to  bemoan. 

Deplorer,  d^-pl6-rQr,  .1.     A  lamenter,  a  mourner. 

DepLUMATION,  d^p-lii-ma-shun,  s.  527.  Pluck- 
ing off  the  feathers ;  in  surgery,  a  swelling  of  the  eye- 
licfe,  accompanied  with  the  fall  of  the  hair.s. 

To  Deplume,  de-plume/  v,  a.    To  strip  of  its 

feathers. 

I'o  Depone,  de-p6ne,'  v.  a.  To  lay  down  aa  a 
pledge  or  security  ;  to  risk  upon  the  success  of  an  ad- 
venture. 

Deponent,  d^-p6in^nt,  s.  503.  One  that  deposes 
his  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice;  in  grammar,  such 
verbs  as  have  no  active  voice  are  called  deponents. 

To  Depopulate,  de-p5pi.u-late,  v.  a.  To  un- 
people, to  lay  waste. 

Depopulation,  de-p5p-fi-laishon,  s.    The  act  of 

unpeopling,  havock,  waste. 
Depofulator,  d^-p6piu-la-tur,  s.  521.    A  dis- 

peoplcr,  a  destroyer  of  mankind. 
To  Deport,  deport/  v.  a.    To  carry,  to  demean. 
Deport,  de-pArt,'  s.    Demeanour,  behaviour. 
Deportation,  d^p-or-ta^sh&n,  *.   Transportation, 

exile  into  a  remote  part  of  the  dominion ;  exile  in  g& 

ncral. 

Deportment,  de-p6rt-mlnt,  *.  512.  Conduct, 
management,  demeanour,  behaviour. 

To  Depose,  de-p6ze,'  v.  a.  To  lay  down  ;  to  de- 
grade from  a  throne ;  to  take  away,  to  divest ;  to  gi  rp 
testimony,  to  attest. 

To  Depose,  de-p6ze,'  v.  n.    To  bear  witness. 
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DEP  I>ES 

•**  559  Fits  73,  fir  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— m4  93,  mbt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mfive  164, 
Depositary,  d^-p5z-^tir-^,  s.  512.    One  with 

whom  any  thing  is  lodged  in  trust. 

To  DepositE,  d^-p5z-it,  v.  a.  To  lay  up,  to  lodge 
in  any  place  j  to  lay  up  as  a  pledge  or  security  ;  to  lay 
aside. 

DePOSITE,  d^piz-lt,  *.  154.  Any  thing  commit- 
ted to  tlie  trust  and  care  of  another  ;  a  pk-dge,  a  pawn 
the  sUte  of  a  thing  pawned  or  pledged. 

Deposition,  d4p^  pi-zish-&n,  s.    The  act  of  giv-  ^^  ^ 

ing  publich  testimony;  tlie  act  of  degrading  a  prince  ,  f^^  ,,j,'^'^;;";'YJiatioir6r  which"m^^^      us"oftcn''hcar  "thU 


Depltation,  d^p-i-ta-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  de- 
puting, or  iending  with  a  special  commission;  vice- 
gercncy. 

To  Depute,  di-phtc(  v.  a.  To  send  with  a  spe- 
cial commission,  to  empower  one  to  transact  instead  of 
another. 

Deputy,  d'-p-i-t^,  l.    A  lieutenant,  a  viceroy  ;  any 
one  that  transacts  business  for  another. 
Jf^  This  word  is  frequently  mispronounced  even  by 

good  speaker!.     There  is  a  proucness  in  the  p  to  slide  into 


frOni  sovereignty, 


word  as  if  written  detib^ity. 


Depository,  d^pSzi^-t&r^,  *.  512.    The  place  ^^  Dequantitate,  d^kw&niti-tite,  v.  a    To 


where  any  thing  is  lodgetl 
Depravation,    d^p-ri-va-sh&n,    t.   530.    Th 

act  of  making  any  thing  bad;  degeneracy,  dcpravit\. 
To  Deprave,  di-prave/  v.  a.    To  violate,  to  cor. 

rupt. 
Depravedness,    di-privdin^s,    $.     Comiition, 

taint,  vitiated  state. 
Depravemekt,  d^-prave-m^nt,  S.  A  vitiatui ;  "te 
Depraver,  d*5-pra-vfir,  s.    A  corrupter. 
Depravity,  dt^-prAv^te,  *.  511.    Corruption 
To  Deprecate,  d^p-pr^-kate,  v.  a.  91.   To  im 

plore  mercy  of)  to  beg  otf;  to  pray  deliverance  from. 
Deprecation,    d5p-pr^  kaishftn,  s.     Prayer  a- 
gainst  evil. 

Deprecative,  dlp-pr<J-ka-tiv,   )  ^^^. 
Deprecatory,  d^p-pr^ka-t&j  i,  ^     •'' 

That  serves  to  deprecate. 

To  Depreciate,  dd-pr(?'sh^ate,  v.  a.  91.   To 

bring  a  thing  down  to  a  lower  iirice;  to  undervalue. 
To  Depredate,  d^pi^pr^date,  v.  n.  91.    To  rob 
to  pillage  I  to  spoil,  to  devour. 

Depredation,  d^p-pr^-di-sh&n,  s.    A  robbing; 

a  spoiling;  voracity,  waste. 

Depredator,  d^p-pre-da-tfir,  *.  521.    a  robber, 

a  devourer. 
To  Deprehend,  d^p-pr^-h^nd,'  v.  a. 


dimmish  the  quantity  of. 
To  Deracinate,  d^risis^-nate,  v.  a.    To  pluck 

or  tear  up  by  the  roots. 
To  Derajgn,  7    dti-rine,'  v.  a.    To  prove,  m  jus- 
To  Derain,    5       ''fy- 
To  Derange,  d^-ranje,'  v.  a.    To  disorder,  to  dis- 

arrange. 

Deray,  d(i-ra,'  s.    Tumult,  disorder,  noise. 

Derelict,  d^ri^-llkt,  s.  Any  thing  which  Is  re. 
liiiquishcd  by  the  owner. 

DeuklicTION,  dfir-^-lik-sh&n,  s.  An  utter  for- 
saking or  leaving. 

To  Deride,  d^^rlde,'  v.  a.  To  laugh  at,  to  mock, 
to  turn  u>  ridicule. 

Deriukh,  d^-ri-d&r,  s,  98.    A  mocker,  a  scoffer. 

Derision,  de  rlzh'&n,  5.  The  act  of  deriding  or 
lan^hini!  at;  contemjjt,  scorn,  a  laughing-stock. 

Derisive,  d^-ri-siv,  adj.  428.     Mocking,  scoffing. 

Derisory,  d^ri-s&r-^,  adj.  429.  512.  Mocking, 
ridiculing. 

Derivable,  dd-rUvi-bl,  at^.  Attainable  by  right 
of  desccui  or  derivation. 

Derivation,  d^r-^.vA-shfin,  s.  530.  The  tracing 
of  a  word  from  its  original ;  the  tracing  of  any  thing 
from  its  source  ;  in  medicine,  the  drawing  of  a  humour 

...  .  1     ^'■"'"  '"'^  f'*'''  "f  ''^"^  '*'"'>'  ^  another. 

one,  to  take  unawares ;  to  discover,  to  find  out  a  thing.  DERIVATIVE,  dA-rlv^dv,  adj.    Derived  or  taken 


5V2. 


Little  used. 


Irom  another. 


Deprehenbible,   d?p-pr.i-henis^bl,   adj.    That' Deiuvative,  d^rVitlv,  s.  157.    The  thing  or 


*ord  derived  or  taken  from  another. 


•nay  be  caught;  that  may  be  understood. 

Deprehensibleness,  d^p-pr^^h^nis^-blnes,  «.  Dluivatively,  di^riyii-tlv-i^,  adv. 

Capableness  of  being  caught ;  intelligibleness. 
Deprehension,  d^p-pr^-h^n-bhiin,  s. 

ing,  or  taking  unawares ;  a  discovery. 
To    Depress,    d^-pr^s,'   v.  a.     To  press  or  thrus» 
down;  to  let  fall,  to  let  down;  to  humble,  to  deject,  to 
sink. 

Depression,  d^-pr5sh-5n,  s.    The  act  of  prcssin 


of  humbling,  abasement. 

Depressor,  dA-pr^s^s&r,  s,  166.    He  that  keeps 

or  presses  down. 
Deprivation,   d^p-pr^-va-shSn,  s.  530.     The 

act  of  depriving  or  taking  away  from ;  in  law,  is  when 

a  clergyman,  as  a  bishop,  parson,  vicar,  or  prebend,  is 

deposed  from  his  preferment. 
To  Deprive,  d(i-prive,'  d.  a.    To  bereave  one  of  a 

thing;  to  put  out  of  an  office. 
Depth,    d^p<A,    t.      Deepness,   the  measure  of  any 

thing  from  the  surface  downwards;  deep  jilace,  not  a  ]     sou  or  tliin;^.       .,,,,, 

shod;  thealiys.^,  agulf  of  inlinite  profundity ;  themid-l  DEROGATIVE,  de-rOg-a-tlv,  atf).     Derogati 

die  or  height  of  a  season  ;  abstruseness,  obscurity. 
To  DepTHEN,  d^p-iAn,  v.  a,  103.    To  deepen. 
Depulsion,  d^pfiJ-sh&n,  s.  177.     A  beating  oi 

thrusting  away. 
Depulsory,  d^p&Usir-^f   adj.  440.    Putting  o: 

driving  away. 
To  Depurate,  d^pii-rate,  i>.  a.  91.    To  purify. 


ative  manner. 
A  catch-  I'o  Derive,  dA-rlve/  v.  a.  To  turn  the  course  o( 
aiiy.iimg;  to  deduce  from  its  original ;  to  communi- 
ciUe  to  another,  as  f'din  the  origin  and  source;  in 
grammar,  to  trace  .i  worn  from  its  origin. 
To  Derive,  derive,'  v.  n.  To  come  from,  to  owe 
its  origin  to;  to  descend  from. 


dovvn;  the  sinking  or  falling  in  of  a  surface;  the  acljDERlVER,  d^-rlve-iir,  s.    One  that  draws  or  fetches 


from  liie  original. 

Dernier,  dlrn-yare/  atfj.    Last. 

To  Derogate,  d^r-A-g;'ite,  v.  a.  To  lessen  the 
wonli  of  any  person  or  thing,  to  disjiarage. 

To  DeuogatE,  d^r^A-gate,  v.  n.    To  retract. 

Derogate,  d^ri<i-gate,  adj.  91.  Lessened  in  va- 
lue. 

Derogation,  d^r-6-ga-sln\n,  t.  530.    a  aispa- 

ratrmL!,  lesseiii'is  or  Liking  away  the  worth  of  ain  per- 


The 


I'bat 


The  act  of  se- 


to  cleanse, 

Depurate,  d^p-fi-rite,  adj.  503. 

from  dregs ;  pure,  not  contaminated. 

Depuration,  d^p-ti-ra^h&n,  $. 

parating  the  pure  from  tlie  impure  part  of  any  thing. 
To  Depure,  d^pire,'  t».  o.    To  free  from  impuri- 
ties ;  to  pur^je. 
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ing,  les- 
sening the  value. 
i  Derogatorily,   d^rigii  t6r  ii-1^,    adv. 

detracting  maimer. 

DerOGatoriness,   di-rigii-t&r-d-n^s,  s. 

act  of  derogating. 
Dekogatosy,   d^rig-i-t&r-i,   a(fj.  512. 

lessons  the  value  of. 
Dervis,  d^r-vis,  ».     A  Turkish  priest. 
Cleansed,  freed  I  Descant,    dfeikint,  t.  492.    A  song  or  tune  j   » 

discourse,  a  dupuution,  a  <lisquisition  branched  oul 
into  several  divisions  oi  heruls. 

To  De80ANT,   dfe-kiiit,'  V.  n.     To  harangue,  to 

discourse  at  large. 
To  Descend,    d(^-s^iid(   v.    n.      To  come  frtira  3 


DES 


DES 


n6r  167,  n6t  163— tibe  171.  tfib  172,  bill  173— *5l  299— pifind  313— <Ain  466— this  469. 


higher  place  to  a  lower;  to  come  down;  to  come  sud- 
denly, to  fall  upon  as  an  enemy  ;  to  make  an  invasion  ; 
to  proceed  from  an  original ;  to  fall  m  order  of  inherit- 
ance to  a  successor ;  to  extend  a  discourse  from  general 
to  particular  considerations. 

To  Descend,  d^-s^nd/  v.  a.  To  walk  downward 
upon  any  place. 

Descendant^  di-s^nidint,  «.  The  offspring  of 
an  ancestor. 

DeSCENDENT,  dd-s5aid§nt,  CU^.  Falling,  sinking, 
coming  down ;  proceeding  from  another  as  an  original 
or  ancestor. 

Descendible,  d^-sSny^'jl,  adj.    Such  as  may  be 

descended  ;  transmissible  by  inheritance. 

DesCENSION,  d^-s^nishui),  s.  The  act  of  falling 
or  sinking,  descent;  a  declension,  a  degradation. 

Descent,  dii-s^nV  *.  The  act  of  passing  from  a 
higher  place;  progress  downwards;  invasion,  liostik 
entrance  into  a  kingdom  ;  tr.insmission  of  any  thini;  by 
succession  and  inheritance  ;  thestateof  proceeding  from 
an  original  or  progenitor  ;  birth,  extraction,  pmctss  of 
lineage,  offspring,  inheritors ;  a  single  step  in  the  scale 
of  genealogy  ;  a  rank  in  the  scale  or  order  of  being. 

To  Desckibe,  d(i-skribe,'  v.  a.  To  mark  out  any 
thing  by  the  mention  of  its  properties ;  to  delineate,  ti 
mark  out,  as  a  torch  waved  about  the  head  descriljes  a 
circle ;  to  dLstribute  into  proper  heads  or  divisions  ;  to 
define  in  a  lax  manner. 

DescribeH,  d^-skri-b&T,  *.     He  that  describes. 

Descriek,  di-skn-&r,  s.  98.  A  discoverer,  a  de- 
terter. 

Description,  di-skrip-sh&n,  $.  The  act  of  de- 
scribing or  making  out  any  person  or  thing  by  percepti- 
ble properties;  the  sentence  or  passage  in  which  any, 
thing  is  described  ;  a  lax  definition;  the  qualities  ex- J 
pressed  in  a  description. 

Descriptive,  dti-skrlpitlv,  a^/.  157.   Describing 

To  Descry,  d^-skri,'  v.  a.  To  spy  out,  to  exam  • 
ine  at  a  distance  ;  to  discover,  to  perceive  by  the  eye, 
to  see  any  thing  distant  or  absent. 

Descry,  d^-skrl/  3.  Discovery,  thing  discovered. 
Not  in  use. 

To  Desecrate,  d^sis^-krate,  v,  a.  Uo  divert 
from  the  purpose  to  which  any  thing  is  consecrated. 

Desecration,  dSs-s^-kra-shin,  s  The  EboUtion 
of  consecration. 

Desert,  dez^rt,  «.  WUdemess,  waste  countn,  un- 
inhabited place. 

Desert,  d^i'-^rt,  adj.    Wild,  waste,  solitary,  ' 

To  Desert,  d^zert,'  v.  a.  To  forsake  ;  to  fall  a- 
way  from,  to  quit  meanly  or  treacherously  ;  to  leave, 
to  abandon;  to  quit  the  army,  or  regiment,  in  which 
one  is  enlisted. 

Desert,  d^z^rt,'  t.  Qualities  or  conduct  considered 
with  respect  to  rewards  or  punishments,  degree  of  me 
rit  or  demerit ;  excellence,  right  to  reward,  virtue. 

Deserter,  di-z^r-tCir,  «.  98.  He  tliat  has  for- 
saken his  cause  or  ins  post;  he  that  leaves  the  army  in 
which  he  is  enlisted ;  he  that  forsakes  another. 

Desertion,  d^-z^r-sli&n,  s.  The  act  of  forsaking 
or  abandoning  a  cause  or  post 

DesertLESS,  de-zert-l^s,  adj.    Without  merit. 

To  Deserve,  dd-z^rv,'  v.  a.  Tobe  worthy  of  eitner 
good  or  ill ;  to  be  worthy  of  reward. 

Deservedly,  di-zir'-vM-Uf  adv.  364.  Worthily, 
according  to  desert. 

Deserver,  d^z^rivir.  >,  98.  A  man  who  me 
Tits  rewards. 

Desiccants,  d«^-3ik-k4nts,  t.  -Applications  that 
dry  up  the  flow  of  sores,  driers. 

To  Desiccate,  dci-sikikate,  v.  a  503.    To  dry 

up. 
Desiccation,    dfe-ik-kaish&n,   s.     Tlie  act  M 

making  dry. 
DesiccativE,  dtsik-ki-tlv,   adj.     That  lias  the 

potcr  01  drying. 
To  Desiderate,  dd-sJd-^r-ate,  v.  a.   To  want, 

to  miss.     Not  in  use. 
Desideratum,  d^sld-d-rait&m,  *.   Some  dcairaUe 

thing  ivhich  is  wanted. 


}t5»  This  Latin  word  is  now  so  much  in  use  as  to  re- 
quire a  place  in  an  English  Dictionary  ;  and  it  were  to  be 
wished  it  were  so  far  anglicised  as  to  form  its  plural  bv 
s,  and  not  preserve  its  Latin  plural  Desiderata,  as  we  af- 
most  always  hcnr  it. 
DesiuiOSE,   dd-sld-j^-6se,'  fl4/-  376.    Idle,  lazy, 

heavy. — >ee  Apveiulix. 

To  Design,  de-slne,'  v.  a.  447.    To  purpose ;  to    . 
form  or  order  with  a  particular  purpose ;  to  devote  in- 
tentionally;  to  plan,  to  project;  to  mark  out.  , 
{{^  I  have  dilfercd  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  by  preserving     ' 
the  s,  m  this  word  and  its  compounds,  pure.     I  am  sup- 
ported in  this  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,   and  Mr.  I'er- 
ry,  ami   have  always  looked  upon  To  Dezi/^n  as  vul- 
gar.— See  Principles,  417. 

Design,    dti-sliie,'   *.     An  intention,   a  purpose ;  a 
scheme,  a  plan  of  action  ;  a  scheme  formed  to  the  de- 
triment of  another ;  the  idea  which  an  artist  endeavours 
to  execute  or  express. 
Design  able,   d^-slneii-bl,  adj.    Distinguishable, 

capable  to  be  particularly  marked  out. 
Designation,  d^s-sig-na-sh&n,  s.    The  act  of 
pointing  or  marking  out;   appointment,  directions; 
imjiort,  intention. 
To  Designate,   d^s-slg-n&te,   v.  a.  503.    To 

point  out  or  mark  bv  some  particular  token. 
Designedly,  d^  siin6d-y,  adv.  364.    Purposely, 

intentionally. 
Designer,  d^-sl-nfir,  t.  98.    A  plotter,  a  contriv- 
er ;  one  Uiat  forms  the  idea  of  any  thing  in  painting  or 
sculpture. 

Designing,  d^-si-iilng,  part.  adj.  insidious, 
treacherous,  deceitful. 

Designless,  d(i-slne-les,  ac^.  Unknowing,  inad- 
vertent. 

DeSIGNLESSLY,  dd-slne-l6s-U,  adv.  Without  in- 
teniion,  ignorautly,  inadvertently. 

DesignmenT,  de-slne-tni^iit,  s.  A  plot,  a  mali- 
cious intention ;  the  idea,  or  sketch  of  a  work. 

Desirable,  dd-zi-ri  bl,  a^j.  Pleasing,  delightful ; 
that  is  to  be  wished  with  earnestness. 

Desire,  dd-zire,'  s.  Wish,  eagerness  to  obtain  01 
enjoy. 

To  Desire,  (l^.-zire,'  v.  a.  To  wish,  to  long  for  ; 
to  express  wislies,  to  long;  to  ask,  to  entreat. 

Desirer,  d^-zl-rCir,  $.  98.  One  that  is  eager  af- 
ter any  thing. 

Desirous,  d^-zl-rfis,  adj.  314.  Full  of  desire, 
eager,  longing  after. 

DesirousnesS,  d^-zUrLs-n^s,  s.  Fullness  of  de- 
sire. 

Desirously,  de-El-rus-le,  adv.  Eagerly,  with  do- 
sire. 

To  Desist,  de-slst/  v.  n.  447.    To  cease  from  any 
thing,  to  btop. 
j)^  I  have  preserved  the  s  pure  in  this  word,  contrary 

to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  spells  it  dexist.     Dr.  Kenrick  and 

Mr.  Perry  are  of  my  opinion,  and  I  cannot  see  any  rea 

ton,  either  from  custom  or  analogy,  to  alter  it.  417. 

DesistaNCE,  dti-sls-tAnse,  »  Theact  of  desisting, 
cessation. 

DesistivE,  d^sls-tlv,  adj.  157.  Ending,  conclud- 
ing. 

Desk,  d^sk,  t.  An  inclining  table  for  the  use  01 
writers  or  readers. 

Desolate,  d&-s6-late,  adj.  91.  Without  inha- 
bitants, uninhabited;  deprived  of  inhabitants,  laid 
waste ;  sohtary,  without  society. 

To  Desolate,  d^s-sA-late,  v.  a.  To  deprive  0/ 
inhabitants. 

Desolately,  d6s-sA-late-I^,  adv.  In  a  desolate 
manner. 

Desolation,  d^9-s6-laish&n,  t.  Destruction  o( 
inhabitants;  gloominess,  melancholy;  a  place  wasted 
and  forsaken. 

Despair,  dti-spare/  $.  Hopelessness,  despondence; 
that  which  causes  despair,  that  of  which  there  is  no 
hope ;  in  tlieology,  loss  of  confidence  in  the  mercy  of 
God. 

To  Despair,  d^-spare/  v.  n.  T©be  without  hcpo. 
to  despond.  ...r. 


DES 


DET 
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Despairer,  d^-spare-iir,  s.  One  without  hope. 
Despairingly,  d(^-spa'ring-l^,  adc.  In  a  man- 
ner betokening  hopelessness. 
To  Despatch,  de-spltsh,'  v.  a.  To  send  away 
hastily;  to  send  out  of  the  world,  to  put  to  dcalli :  to 
perform  a  business  quickly  ;  to  conclude  au  atlair  with 
another. 

^^  There  is  a  general  nile  in  pronunciation,  viz.  when 
a  vowel  ends  a  syllable  immediately  before  the  accent,  that 
vowel  has  a  tendency  to  lengthen,  and  is  often,  particularly 
in  solemn  speaking,  pronounced  as  open  as  if  the  accent 
were  on  it.  See  To  Collect  544. — This  general  tendency 
niclines  us  to  divide  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  vowel  end  the  unaccented  syllable  :  and  if  the  two 
succeeding  consonants  are  coinbiiiable,  to  carry  them  both 
to  that  syllable  which  has  the  accent.  When  the  e  is  thus 
left  to  finish  the  syllable  before  the  accent  in  despair,  de- 
spatch, &.C.  it  inclines  to  its  open  slender  sound,  which 
being  rapidly  pronounced,  falls  mto  the  short  i,  which  is 
exactly  its  short  sound,  10.5.  iu7  ;  for  when  the  eis  short 
by  being  closed  with  a  consonant,  like  other  \owols,  itgocs 
itito  a  different  sound  from  the  long  one,  o-JI.  Thus  the 
word  despatch,  till  Dr.  Johnson  corrected  it,  was  always 
written  with  an  i ;  and  now  it  is  corrected,  wedo  not  find 
the  least  diflerence  in  the  pronunciation. 
Despatch,  d<^-spitsh,'  5.  Hasty  execution ;  ex- 
press, hasty  messenger  or  message. 
DespaTCHFUL,  de-spitsh-ful,  adj.  Bent  on  haste. 
Desperate,  d^s-pe-ratc,  acZy.  91.  Without  hope ; 
without  care  of  safety,  rash ;  irretrievable  ;  mad,  hot- 
brained,  furious. 
Desperately,   dSsip^-rate.l^,    adi>.     Furiously, 

madly  ;  in  a  great  degree:  this  sense  is  ludicrous. 
Desperateness,  des-pe-rate-n^s,  .s.      Madness, 
fury,  precipitance. 

Desperation,  des-pe-ra-sh&n,  s.    Hopelessness, 

despair. 
Despicable,   d&'pe  ka-bl,   adj.     Contemptible, 

mean,  worthless. 
DespicableNESS,  d^sip<i-ka  bl-u&,  s     Meanness, 

vileness. 
Despicably,    d6s-pe-ka-ble,    adu.     Meanly,   sor- 
didly. 

DeSPISABLE,  de-spi-za-bl,  adj.     Contemptible,  re- 
garded with  contempt. 
To  Despise,  di^-spizc,'  v.  a.    To  scorn,  to  contemn. 
DespiSEB,  dt^-spi-ztir,  s.    Contemner,  scorner. 
Despite,  despite,'*.     Malice,  anger,  defiance  ;   act 

of  malice. 
Despiteful,  de-spite-ful,  adj.    Malicious,  full  of 

spleen. 
DesPITEFULLY,  de-spite-ful-le, «(/;;.    Maliciou.sIv, 

malignantly. 
Despitefulness,    de-spiteiful-n^s.    4-.     Malice, 

hate,  malignity. 
To  Despoil,  de-spoll'  v.  a.   To  rob,  to  deprive. 
Despoliation,   d^s-pi-lt^-a^sh&n,  s.  530.    The 

act  of  despoiling  or  stripping. 
To  Despond,  de-sp6nd,'  v.  n.    To  despair,  to  lose 

hope ;  in  theology,  to  lose  hope  of  the  Divine  uierey. 
Despondency,  de-  sp6ti-d6n-se,  s.    Despair,  hope- 
lessness. 
Despondent,    dti-sponident,     adj.      Despairing, 

hopeless. 
To  DesPONSATE,  d(^-sp6n-sate,  v  a.    To  betroth, 

to  affiance. 
DespONSATION,   des-pon-sa-shun,   s.   5?>0.    The 

betrothing  persons  to  each  other. 
Despot,  des-pot,  s.     An  absolute  prince. 
Despotical,  de-spit^"  kal, 
Despotick,  d^-spot-ik, 

power,  unlimited  in  authority. 
DeSPOTICALNESS,  dti  sp6t^-kll-n6s,  i.     Absolute 

authority. 
Despotism,  des-po-tlzm,  s.    Absolute  power. 
Dessert,  de^-z5rt,'  s.    The  last  course  of  an  enter- 
tainment. 
2'o  Destinate,   d5s-tc-nate,   v.  a.    To  design  for 
any  particular  end. 
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Destination,  des-te-na-shun, 
for  which  any  thing  is  appointed. 

2'o  Destine,  des-tln,  v.  a.  140.  To  doom,  to  ap- 
point unalterably  to  any  state;  to  appoint  to  any  useot 
purpose ;  to  devote,  to  doom  to  punishment  or  misery  ; 
to  fix  unalterably. 

Destiny,  d^s-te-ne,  s.  The  power  that  spins  the 
life,  and  determines  the  fate ;  fate,  invincible  necessity, 
doom,  condition  in  future  time. 

Destitute,  des-ti-tite,  adj.  Forsaken,  abandon- 
ed ;  in  want  of. 

Destitution,  dSs-t^  tu-shCin,  s.    Want,  the  state 

in  which  something  is  wanted. 
To  Destroy,  de-stroe,'  v.  a.    To  overturn  a  city, 

to  raze  a  building,  to  lay  waste,  to  make  desolate ;  to 

kill ;  to  put  an  end  to,  to  bring  to  nought. 
Destroyer,  de-stro(^iar,  «.  98.    The  person  that 

destroys. 

Destructible,  d^-strtic-te-bl,  adj.  Liable  to  de- 
struction. 

Destruction,  de-striik-shan,  i.  The  act  of  de- 
stroying, waste;  murder,  massacre;  the  state  of  being 
destroyed;  in  theology,  eternal  death. 

Destructive,  dt^-strUk-tiv,  adj.  That  destroys, 
wasteful,  causing  ruin  and  devastation. 

Destructively,  de-str&kitlv-lt^,  adv.  Ruinous- 
ly, miseliievously. 

Destructiveness  di^-str&k-tlv-n^s,  s, 


lity  of  destroying  or  ruining. 

Destructor,  de-strCik-tar,  5. 


consumer. 


i'he  (jua- 
1 66.    Destroyer, 
A  profuse  and 


Cessation 


Keinov- 
-See 


adj. 


Absolute 


Desudation,  des-i-da-shcin,  s. 

inordinate  sweating. 
Desuetude,  des-swe-tiide,   s.    334. 
from  being  accustomed.^ 

Desultory,  des-ul-t&r-e,  512.    7  ^  . . 

Desultoreous,  des-ul-t6-re-&s,  S 
ing  from  thing  to  thing,  unsettled,  inimethodical, 
Sutisultory. 

To  Desume,  de-sume,'  v.  a.  To  take  from  any 
thing. 

To  Detach,  de-tutsh,'  v.  a.  To  seiarate,  to  dis- 
engage ;  to  send  out  part  of  a  greater  body  of  men  on 
an  expedition. 

Detachment,  de-titsh-mont,  s.  A  body  o« 
troops  sent  out  from  tlie  main  army. 

To  Detail,  de-tale,'  v.  a.  To  relate  particularly, 
to  particularize. 

Detail,  de-tale,'  s.  A  minute  and  particular  ac- 
count. 

To  Detain,  d^-tane,'  v.  a.  To  keep  that  which 
belongs  to  another  ;  to  withhold,  to  keep  back  ;  to  re- 
strain from  departure ;  to  hold  in  custody. 

Detainder,  de-tanei-di'ir,  «.  98.  The  name  of  a 
writ  for  holding  one  in  custody. 

Detainer,  de-ta-n&r,  5.  He  that  holds  back  any 
one's  right,  he  that  detains. 

To  Detect,  de-tekt,'  v.  a.  To  discover,  to  find 
out  any  crime  or  artifice. 

Detecter,  de-tek-tir,  ji.  A  discoverer,  one  that 
finds  out  wiiat  another  desires  to  hide. 

Detection,  de-t^k-sluin,  s.    Discovery  of  guilt 

or  fraud  ;   discovery  of  any  thing  hidden. 

Detention,  de-tSn-shCin,  5.  The  act  of  keeping 
what  belongs  to  another ;  confinement,  restraint. 

To  Deter,  d(^-ter,'  v.  a.  To  discourage  from  any 
thing. 

Determent,  de-t5r-meiit,  s.  Cause  of  discourage- 
ment. 

To  Deterge,  dc-teiji,'  v.  a.    To  cleanse  a  sore. 

Detergent,  di-t^r-j6nt,  adj.  Having  the  power 
of  cleansing. 

Deterioration,  de-te-re-o-ra-shfin,*.    The  act 

of  making  any  thing  wii^rse. 

Determinable,  d^-ter-ine-ni-bl,  adj.   Thatmay 

be  certainly  decided. 

Determinate,  d(i-t^ri-iTie-nate,  flfi;.  91.  Lirai!- 
cd  :  established;  conclusive;   fixed   resolute 
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Determinately,  d^  t^rim^-nate-l^,  adv.  Re- 
solutely, with  fixed  resolve. 

DktermiNATION,  d^-t^r-m^-na'shun,  s.  Abso- 
lute direction  to  a  certain  end;  the  result  of  delibera- 
tion, judicial  decision. 

Determinative,  d^-t5r-me-na-tlv,  adj.    That 

uncontrollably  directs  to  a  certain  end  ;  that  makes  a 

limitation. 
Determtnator,  d^-t?r-me-na-tur,  s.  521.    One 

who  determines.     ,. 
To  Determine,  de-t^r-mln,  v.  a.  140.    To  fix, 

to  settle;  to  fi.t  ultimately  ;  to  adjust,  to  limit ;  lo  in- 
fluence the  choice;  to  resolve;  to  decide,  to  put  an 

end  to,  to  destroy. 
To  Determine,  dd-t^rimln,  t».  n.    To  conclude; 

to  end  ;  to  come  to  a  decision  ;  to  resolve  concerning 

any  thing. 
DeterraTION,   d^-t5r-ra-sl)&n,  s.     Discovery  of 

any  thing  by  removal  of  the  cartli. 
DeterSION,  dd-t^r-sh6n,  s.    The  act  of  cleansing 

a  sore. 

Detersive,  d^-t3r-slv,  adj.    158.    Having  the 

power  to  cleanse. 

Detersive,  d^-t^r-slv,  s.  428.     An  application 

that  has  the  power  of  cleansing  wounds. 
To  Detest,  de-t^st/  v.  a.    To  hate,  to  abhor. 
Detestable,  d^-t5s-ti-bl,  adj.    Hateful,  abhorred. 

Detestably,  d^-t^s-ti-bl^,  adv.    Hatefully,  a- 

bominably. 

Detestation,  d5t-5s-ta'shun,  *.  530.  Hatred, 
abhorrence,  abomination. 

DeteSTER,  d^-t^s-tftr,  s.  98.    One  that  hates. 

'To  Dethrone,  di-tlir6ne{  v.  a.  To  divest  of  re- 
gality, to  throw  down  from  the  throne. 

DeTINU,  di-tln-i,  *.  503.  A  writ  that  lies  against 
him,  who,  having  goods  or  chattels  delivered  him  to 
keep,  refuses  to  deliver  them  aj;ain. 

Detonation.  d5t-A-na-sh5n,  s.  a  noise,  some- 
what more  forcible  than  the  ordmarv  crackling  of  salts 
in  calcination,  as  in  the  going  o3'  of  the  pulvis  or  aurum 
fulmlnans,  or  the  like. 

To  DeTONIZE,  dh-l6-n\ze,  v.  a.  To  calcine  with 
detonation. 

To  Detort,  d^-t6rt,'  r.  a.  To  wrest  from  the 
original  import. 

To  Detract,  d^-trikt/  v.  a.  To  derogate,  to  take 
away  by  envy  and  calumny. 

DeTRACTER,  d^trikit&r,  s.  One  that  takes  away 
another's  reputation. 

Detraction,  d^-trlkish&n,  t.  The  act  of  taking 
off  from  any  thing;  scandal. 

Detractory,  de-trlk^tur-^,  adj.  557.  Defama- 
tory by  denial  of  desert,  derogatory. 

DeTRACTRESS,  d^-tr3.k-tr^s,  S.  A  censorious  wo- 
man. 

DeTRIJIENT,  d5titr^-m^nt,  *.  Loss,  damage,  mis- 
chief. 

Detrimental,  dlt-tr^-m^n-tal,  adj.  Mischiev- 
ous, harmful,  causing  loss. 

To  Detrude,  dti-tr66d,  v.  a.  To  thrust  down, 
to  force  into  a  lower  plate. 

Detrition,   d^trishii\n,  *.    507.    The  act  of 

wearing  away. 

T(t  Detruncate,  d^tr&ngikate,  v.  a.  To  lop, 
to  cut,  to  shorten. 

Dexruncation,  d^t  r&ng-kaishun,  t.  The  act 
of  lopping. 

DetrusioN,  de-tro5-zhun,  s.  The  act  of  thrust- 
ins  downi. 

To  DevasT,  d^-vist,'  t;.  a.     To  waste  or  destroy, 
to  plunder. 
*'  The  countT}',  though  deluged  and  devasied,  was  not 

utterly  put  beyond  the  power  of  restoration." — Hannali 

ilor^s  Strictures  on  Female  Educaiia-n.    Vol.  I.  page  ,')S. 

To  Devastate,  d^-vis-tate,  v.  a.   To  lay  waste, 

to  plunder. 
Devastation,  d^v-Ss-ta-sh&n,  $.   Waste,  havock. 
Dei.'ce,  d6se,  *.    Two. 


To  Develop,  d^-v3li?ip,  v.  a.  To  disengage  from 
something  that  enfolds.  ^ 

Devehgence,  de-v^r-j^'iise,  s.    Declivity,  declina-     j 
tion.  j 

To  Devest,  dd-v^st,'  v.  a.    To  strip,  to  deprive  cf     ' 
clothes ;  to  take  away  any  thing  good ;  to  free  fronn 
any  thing  bad. 

DeVEX,  de-veks'  adj.    Bending  down,  declivoiit. 

DevEXITY,  de-vek-se  te,  s.  Incurvation  down- 
wards. 

To  Deviate,  de-ve-ate,  v.  n.  542.  To  wandet 
from  the  right  or  common  way  ;  to  go  astray,  to  err, 
to  sin. 

Deviation,  de-ve  a'sh&n,  <t.  The  act  of  quit- 
ting the  right  wav,  error;  variation  from  established 
rule;  offence,  oblitiuity  of  conduct. 

Device,  d^-vlce/  s.  A  contrivance,  a  strat.-igem  ; 
a  design,  a  scheme  formed;  the  emblem  iii  a  shield; 
invention,  genius. 

Devil,  d^v-vl,  ».  159.  405.  A  falien  angel,  the 
tempter  and  spiritual  enemy  of  mankind. 

Devilish,  ddv-vl-lsh,  adj.  Partaking  of  the  qua- 
lities of  the  devil;  an  epithet  of  abhorrence  or  con 
tempt. 

Devilishly,  d^vivl-lsh-l^,  adv.  In  a  manner 
suiting  the  devil. 

Devious,  de-v^-fis,  adj.  542.  Out  of  the  com- 
mon track  ;  wandering,  roving,  rambling ;  erring,  go- 
ing astray  from  rectitude. 

To  Devise,  d^-vize,'  v.  a.  347.  To  contrive,  to 
invent;  to  grant  by  will. 

To  Devise,  de-vizc,'  v.  n.  To  consider,  to  con- 
trive. 

Devise,  d^-vlze,'  s.  The  act  of  giving  or  bequeath- 
ing by  will. 

Devise,  d(J-vlse,'  s.  347.  Contrivance.  Properly 
Device. 

Deviser,  d^-vl-zfir,  s.     A  contriver,  an  inventor. 

DevitaBLE,  d5v-6-tl-bl,  adj.  Possible  to  be  a- 
voided. 

DevitaTION,  d^v-itaisli&n,  j.  The  act  of  e- 
scainng. 

Devoid,  de-vold,'  adj.  Empty,  vacant;  without 
any  thing,  whether  good  or  evil. 

Devoir,  d^-vwor/  s.  Service ;  act  of  civility  or 
obsequiousness. 

To  Devolve,  d^-vilv,'  v.  a.  To  roll  down;  to 
move  from  one  hand  to  another. 

To  Devolve,  de-v61v/  t;.  n.  To  fall  in  suece«- 
sion  into  new  hands. 

Devolution,  d^v-A-lfi-sbSn,  s.  Tlie  act  of  roi- 
ling <lown  ;  removal  from  hand  to  hand. 

To  Devote,  devote,'  v.  a.  To  dedicate,  to  con- 
secrate; to  addict,  to  give  up  to  ill ;  to  curse;  to  exe- 
crate. 

DevotednESS,  di^-voil^d-n^s,  *.  The  state  of  be- 
ing devoted  or  dedicated. 

Devotee,  d^v-vA-t^^,'  *,  One  erroneously  or  su- 
perstitjously  religious,  a  bigot. 

Devotion,  de-v6^sh&n,  *.  Piety,  acts  of  religion ; 
an  act  of  external  worship;  prayer,  expression  of  de- 
votion ;  the  state  of  the  mind  under  a  strong  sense  of 
dependence  upon  God;  an  act  of  reverence,  respect, 
or  ceremony ;  strong  affection,  ardent  love;  disposal, 
power. 

Devotional,  de-vAish&n-il,  ad).  Pertaining  to 
devotion. 

DevotionaLIST,  d(^-vA-sh&n-lllst,  s.  A  ma* 
icalous  without  knowletlge. 

21»  Devour,  de-vour,'  r.  a.  To  eat  up  ravenous, 
ly;  to  destroy  or  consume  with  rapidity  and  violence  ; 
to  swallow  up,  to  annihilate. 

Devourer,  de-vou-r&r,  *.  98.  A  consumer,  he 
that  devours. 

Devout,  d^-vout,'  adj.  Pious,  religious,  devoted 
to  holy  duties  ;  filled  with  pious  thoughts;  expres.sive 
of  devotion  or  piety. 

Devoutly,  dd-voutil^,  adv.     Piously,  with  ardent 


devotion,  reIi(;iou6ly. 
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Deuse,  ddise,  s.    The  Devil.  j 

Deuterogamy,  dfi-tOr-6g'l-m^,  j.  518.    a  se- 

cimil  iriarn.iEje. 

Deutkiionomy,  di)-t?r-An-6-iTi^,  *.  518.  The 
seconit  bi)i)k  i)f  the  Law^  being  the  fifth  tKjok  of  Md^c-^. 

Deittkroscopy,  iiu-t^r-Asik6-i)t^,  s.  The  second 
intentiiHi,  a  meaning  beyond  the  hteral  sense. 

Dew,  dh,  .1.    The  moisture  upon  tlie  ground.  I 

To  Dku",  di,  i;,  a.     To  wet  a^  with  dew,  to  moisu"n.  ; 

Dewberry,  di-b^r-ri,  s.    The  fruit  of  a  species  of 

bramble. 
Dew  BESPRENT,     d6-b^-spr^iU/   jiart.      Sprinkled 

with  dew. 
DfwdrOP,  d6-dr6p,  S.    A  drop  of  dew  which  spar- 

kles  at  sun-rise. 
Dewlap,    du-lAp,   s.     The  flesh   that  hangs  down 

from  the  throat  of  oxen. 
DeWLAPT,  dti-llpt,  ajj.     Furnished  with  dewlaps. 
DewwoRM,  du-wftrm,  *.     A  worm  found  in  dew. 
Dewy,    dh'-i,   adj.     Resembling  dew,  partaking  of 

dew  ;   moist  with  dew. 

Dexter,  d^ks-t^r,      7   odj.    The  right,  not  the 

Dextral,  d^ksitrAl,  ^     left. 

Dexterity,  d^ks-t^r'^-t^,  s.  Readiness  of  )imb«, 
acti\ity,  readiness  to  obtain  skill ;  readiness  of  contri- 
vance. 

Dexterous,  d^ks^t^r-fts,  adj.  Expert  at  any  ma. 
nual  employment,  active,  ready;  expert  in  manage- 
ment, subtle,  full  of  expedients. 

Dexterously,  d^ks-t^r-&s-l^,  adv.  Expertly, 
skilfully,  .irtfuUy. 

0  EXTRA  LIT  Y,  d?ks-tr41-^ti,  s.  The  state  of  be- 
ing on  the  right  side. 

Dey,  d4,  s.  The  supreme  governor  in  some  of  the 
Baibary  States. 

Dl.\BETES,  dl-1-b^-t^s,  t.  A  morbid  copioiienesj 
of  urine. 

Diabolical,  dl-i-bil-^kiil,    7  ^     ..  . 

DiABOLiCK,  dUU,61iik,  509.  S  "^•^-  ^''""'''' 
partakmg  of  the  qualities  of  the  devil. 

DiACODlUM,  di-i-k6-d^-&m,  s.  The  lyrup  of  pop- 
pies. 

DiACOOSTlCS,  dl-ii-koi-sllks,  s.  The  doctrine  of 
sounils. 

Diadem,  di-i-dem,  j.  a  tiara,  an  ensign  of  roy- 
alty bound  about  the  head  of  eastern  mon.irchs;  the 
mark  of  royalty  worn  on  the  head,  the  crown. 

Diademed,  dl^^d^md,  adj.  359.  Adorned  with 
a  diadem. 

DiaDROM,  di-4-drftni,  *.  166.  The  time  in  whidi 
any  motion  is  performed. 

Dl.«RE8IS,  dl-^fi^-sis,  a.  124.    The  separation  or 
disjunction  of  syllables. 
Jt^  Mr.  .Sheridan  has  given  thelong  sound  of  e  to  the 

lecond  syllable  of  this  word,   contrary  to  the  general 

practice,  which  is  supported  by  the  most  general  ride  in 

pronunciation.      The  antepenultimate  accent,  unless  suc- 
ceeded by  a  diphthong,  always  shortens  the  vowel  it  falls 

upon,  .S.Tl.  Nor  docs  the  diphthong  in  this  word  preiciiti 

the  shortening  power  of  the  accent  any  more  than  in  Cut- 

laren.  121. 

DlAfiNOSTICK,  dl-ig-n&sitlk,  *,  a  symptom  by 
which  a  disease  is  distinguished  fr(Hn  others. 

Diagonal,  dl-SgiA-nal,  adj.  llo".   Reachiiij;  from 

one  angle  to  another. 

Diagonal,  dl-ig-A-nil,  «.  A  line  drawn  from 
■angle  to  angle. 

DiARONALLT,  dl-ig^iijll-^,  adv.  In  a  diagonal 
direction. 

Diagram,  dl-i-gr4in,  $.  A  delineation  of  geome- 
trical figures,  a  mathematical  scheme. 

Dial,  dl-Al,  $.  88.  a  plate  marked  with  lines, 
■vherc  a  hand  or  sh.idow  shows  the  hour. 

Dial-plate,  (fi'-Al-plkte,  «.  That  on  which  hours 
>r  lines  are  marked. 

Dialect,  dl-A.l^kt,  *.  The  subdivision  of  a  Lan- 
guage •  style,  manner  of  expression  ;  lanqw.icre,  ittieech. 
1.4b 


Dialectical,  dl-S-l^k-t^kil,  adj.    Logical,  ar- 

gumcntal. 

DiALECTiCK,  dl-i-l^k-tlk,  s.  Logick,  the  art  oi 
reasoning. 

Diai.I  JNG,  dl-il-llng,  s.  The  art  of  making  dials  ; 
the  knowledge  of  sh.adows. 

DlALLIST,  tlJiil-llst,  s.    A  constructor  of  dials. 

Dialogist,  di-il-l(i-jist,  s.  116.  A  speaker  in  a 
dialogue  or  conference. 

Dialogue,  dl-l-l&g,  s.  338.  A  conference,  a 
convers.iiion  between  two  or  more. 

Dialysis,  di-JW-sk,  *.  116.  The  figure  in  rhe- 
torick  by  which  syllables  or  words  are  divided. 

Diameter,  di-i\mi^-t&r,  s.  116.  The  line  which, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  or  other  curvi- 
linear figure,  divides  it  into  equ.al  parts. 

Diametral,  di-Am-me-trul,  adj.  Describing  the 
diameter. 

DlA.METKALLY,  dl-itnim^-tr41-^,  adv.  Accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  a  diameter. 

Diametrical,  di-A.m^t-tr^.kil,  adj.  Describ- 
ing a  diameter ;  observing  the  direction  of  a  diameter. 

Diametrically,  di-4-m5t-tr^-kil-(J,  adv.   in  a 

diametrical  direction;  directly. 

Diamond,  dl^-m&nd,  s.  The  most  valuable  and 
h.irdcst  of  all  the  gems. 

Diapason,  dj-i-p;i-z5n,  s.  A  term  in  musick; 
an  octa\e,  the  most  perfect  concord. 

Diaper,  dKA-p&r,  s.  98  Linen  cloth  woven  in 
figures;  a  napkin. 

To  Diaper,  dl-iVp&r,  v.  a.  To  variegate,  to  di- 
versify ;  to  draw  llowers  upon  clothes. 

Diaphaneity,  di-i-fi-n^i^-t^,  s.    Transparency, 

pelhicidiiess. 

DiapHanicK,  dl-i-fun-!k,  Of//.  509.  Transparent, 
pellucid. 

Diaphanous,  dl-if^i'a-n&s,  adj.  518.  Transpa- 
rent, clear. 

Diaphoresis,  di-if-6-r<^isls,  s.  116.  A  bearing 
through ;  the  expulsion  of  humours  through  the  poies 
of  the  skin. 

DiAPHORETiCK,  (ll-Jf-6-rdt-lk,  adj.  Sudorifick, 
promoting  perspiration. 

Diaphragm,    dlii-frim,   s.    3i)6.     Ine  midriff 
which  divides  the  upper  cavity  of  the  body  from  the 
lower ;  any  division  or  partition  which  divides  a  hol- 
low body. 
Diarrhoea,  dl-Sr-r^ii,  ».    a  flux  of  the  beily. 
DiaRRHOETICK,  dl-ir-ri^t-lk,  adj.     Promoting  the 

flux  of  the  belly,  solutive,  purgative. 
Diary,    dl-ii-r<^,   $.     An   account  of  every  day,  a 

journal. 
Diastole,   dl-iisit6-k',  s.   116.    a  figure  in  rhe- 
torick,  by  which  a  short  syllable  is  made  long  ;  the  di- 
latation of  the  heart. 
DiASTYLE,   dl^s-tlle,   $.     An  intercolumniation  of 
three  riiametcrs. 

Jj:^  The  reason  why  this  word  is  pronounced  in  three 
syllables,  and  DUisloie  in  four,  is,  that  tlie  latter  is  perfect 
Greek  Jjaj-ToXrj,  .and  the  former  is  a  compound  of  our  own, 
formed  from  i,a,  and  rnXt;,  a  pillar.  The  same  reason 
holds  good  for  pronouncing  Aj>ocope,  as  divided  into  A- 
poc-n-pe !  and  O'teocope  into  Ostf-o-cope.  And  though 
Johnson,  .Ash,  Diiehanan,  .and  liarclay,  accent  Ditutj/le 
<m  the  second  syllable,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  difl'ering 
from  them  by  pl.iciiig  the  accent  on  the  first. — See  Aca- 
tlcmy. 
Diatesseron,  di-i-t5sis^rin,  j.    An  intenral  in 

musick. 
Dibble,  dib-bl,  s.  405.     A  small  spade. 
Dibstone,    dll)ist6ne,    t.      A  little    stone   which 

children  throw  ai  another  stone. 
DiCAClTY',  dd-kis^si-t^,  *.  124.    Pertncss,  sauoi- 

ness. 
Dice,  disc,  «.    The  plural  of  Die. — See  Die. 
DiCE-uOX,   dlsL'-boks,  «.    The  box  from  which  the 

dice  arc  thrown. 
Dicer,  dl-s5x  j.  98.    a  player  at  dice,  •  gamester. 
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To  Dictate,  dlk-tate,  v.  a.  91.    To  deliver  to  an.    DIFFERENT,  dlf-fcir-^nt,   a^j-     Dislinct,    not    the 

otlicr  with  authority'.  j      sanne;  of  many  contrary  qualities;  unlike,  dissimilar. 

Dictate,  dlk-tatf,  5.  91.    Rule  or  maxim  deUvercd  j  DirfEUENTLY,   dif-f&r-dnt-lt^,   adv.     In  a  diffe- 

with  authority.  I      rent  m.-inner. 

Dictation,  dlk-ta-sh&n,  s.    The  act  or  practice  of  ■  Diffictl,  dlftfi-sll,  adj.    Difficult,  hard,  not  easy  ; 

dictating.  i      scrupulous.     Not  in  use. 

Dictator,  dlk-ta-t&r,  J.  521.  166.     A  magistrate    Difficult,   dlf^f^-kJllt,   adj.      Hard,    not    easy; 

of  Rome  made  in  times  of  exigence,  and  invested  witli  |      troublesome,  vexatious;  hard  to  please,  peevish. 


absolute  authority  ;  one  invested  with  absolute  autho- 
rity ;  one  whose  credit  or  authority  en.ibles  him  to  di- 
rect the  conduct  or  opinion  of  others. 
DlCT.\TORIAL,  dik-t^t6-r^-Jl,  adj.    Authoritative, 

i?onfitlent,  dogmatical. 
Dictatorship,  dlk-tait&r-shlp,  5.    The  office  of 

a  dictator;  authority,  insolent  confidence. 
DiCTATURE,  dlk-ta-tshClre,  s.     The  office  of  a  dic- 
tator. 
Diction,  dlkishSn,  s.    style,  language,  expression. 
Dictionary,  dlk-sh&n-i-re,  s.    a  book  contain- 
ing the  words  of  any  language,  a  vocabulary,  a  word- 
b(X)k. 

55^  A  few  years  ago  this  word  was  universally  pro- 
noiuiccd  as  if  written  Ditnary,  and  a  person  would  have 
been  thought  a  pedant  if  he  ha<l  pronounced  it  according 
to  its  orthography  ;  but  such  has  been  the  taste  for  im- 
provement in  speaking,  that  now  a  person  would  risk  the 


DlIflCULTLY,  dif-f(J-k5lt-ld,  adv.  Hardly,  with 
difficulty. 

Difficulty,  dif^f^-k&l-t^,  s.  Hardness,  contra- 
riety to  easiness;  that  which  is  hard  to  accomplis.hj 
distress,  opposition;  perplexity  in  affairs;  objection, 
cavil. 

To  DlFFIDE,  dlf-flde,'  I',  n.  To  distrust,  to  have 
no  confidence  in. 

Diffidence,  difife-d5iise,  j.  Distrust,  want  ol 
confidence. 

Diffident,  dlf^f^-d^nt,  adj.  Not  confident,  not 
certain. 

To  DiFFIND,  dlf-flnd/  v.   a.    To  cleave  in  two. 

DlFFISION,  dif-fish-Ciii,  s.  The  act  of  cleaving. 
— See  Absclsiiov. 

DiFFLATION,  dlf-fla-slifin,  s.  The  .let  of  scatter- 
with  a  blast  of  wind. 


llli'fn"u  ii°wrifte.i'^'^'* '"""'"  "^ ^■^"°"""'-'"  "  """^"^^'^  I  Diffluence,  dlr-flf.-^nse,  7         _  ,,       , 

tticin  It  Is  wntten.  I  '  j^crn.   j        i    f-   ^-     ^Tie    quahty   of 

Did,  did.    The  preurit  of  Do  ;   the  sign  of  the  pre-  i  DlIFLUENCY,  dlT-fld-eii-se,  i 
terimperfect  tense.  I      falling  away  on  all  sides. 

Didactical,  d^dikit^-kll,  1  adj.  12-1.    preceiv  j  Diffluent,  dW-Qix-6ni,adj.  518.   Flowing  every 

DlDACTlCK,   d.l-dAkitik,  ftive,  giving  nr^rPnt,.  I       "^^Y^  "^O'  fi\^A 


precepts. 
A  bird  that  dives  into 


DiFFORM,  dif-fonn,    adj.      Contrary    to    uniform, 
having  parts  of  dillerent  structure,  as,  a  ditVorm  flower, 
one  of  which  the  leaves  are  unlike  eacli  other. 
DlFFORMITY,  dlf-fSrimi^-t^,  t.     Diversit>  o(  form, 

irregularity,  dissimilitude. 
To  Diffuse,  diJ'-f^ze,''  v.  a.   To  pour  out  upon  a 

plane ;  to  spread,  to  scatter. 
Diffuse,  dif-flisei'  adj.    Scattered,   widely  spread ; 
copious,  not  concise. 

Jj5^  This  adjective  is  distinguished  from  the  verb  in 

tlie  jironunciation  of  j,  in  the  same  nianncr  as  the  noun 

...  .,-,.,  .       ,  Kjt  is  from  the  verb  to  tii«,  and  (ifc74«  from  lu  aouse,  &c, 

""Ik"!^;!^'"  ^I?f.?i2^,'.'!!  i!f,"^,f^"  2f ','"?, %.L  '"iil"'  I  ■S^y-     This  analogy  is  very  prevalent,  and  seems  the  rea- 

„  „.,c.,,o  ^,  .„.,.i.>,.,.^o.   ,r.  ^,.1  „,  oo  ..  on,Tn     son  why  adjectives  ending  in  »lt'e  have  the  «  pure.  ISS. 

Diffused,  dif-fizd,'  part.  at^.  359.    Wild,  un- 
couth, irregular. 

DiffUSEDLY,   d\f-{h-zid-U,   adv.    364.     Widely, 
disyicrscdly. 

Thcst.ite 


DiDAPPER,  dldi^p-p&r,  s. 

the  water. 
DiDASCALiCK,    did-Js-kll-lk,    adj.    125.    509. 

Preceptive,  did.ictick. 
DiDST,  didst.    The  second  person  of  the  preter  tense 

of  Do.— See  Did. 
To  Die,  dl,  ti.  a.    To  tinge,  to  colour. 
Die,  di,  1.     Colour,  tincture,  stain,  hue  acquircil. 
To  Die,   dl,  v.  n.    To  lose  life,   to  exjiire,  to  pass 

into  another  state  of  existence;  to  perish,  to  come  to 


To  give  food  to  ;  to  board. 


guish  with  pleasure  or  tenderness;  to  wither  as  a  vege 

table;  to  grow  vapid,  as  liquor. 
Die,  dl,  t.  plural,   Dice,  dlse.    A  small  cube, 

marked  on  its  faces  with  numbers  from  one  to  six, 

which  gamesters  throw  in  play  ;  hazard,  chance;  any 

cubick  body.  ,  .  . 

Die,  di,  s.  plural,  Dies,  dlze.    The  stamp  used  in  ■  DifFLSEDNESS,  dif-fu-z^d-ii&,  s.  305 

cohiage.  I     of  being  diftused,  dispersion. 

DiEU,  dl'ur,  s.    98.    One  who  follow.^  the  trade  of   DIFFUSELY,  dif-fiisc-l(-,  adv. 

dying. 
Diet,  di-^t,  s.     Food,    victuals  ;   food    regulated   by 

the  rules  of  medicine. 
To  Diet,  di^lt,  v.  c 

to  supply  with  diet. 
I'o  DtET,  di'^t,   t;.  n.    To  eat  by  rules  of  physick ; 

to  eat,  to  feed. 
Diet,  di-$t,  ».     An  assembly  of  princes  or  estates. 
Diet- DRINK,  dl-ludrlnk,  j.    Medicated  liquors. 
Dietary,  di^t-a-r^,  adj.    Pertaining  lo  the  rules 

of  diet. 
Dieter,  dl^t-Cir,  *.  08 

for  eating. 
DiETETICAL,  dl-i-th-^-kiil,  ?      J-        ,    ,  i     pierce  with  a  sharp  point. 

DieTETJCK,  dl-i-t^ti-lk,  5    "'*'•       '^""^""S    '°  I  To  Dig,  dig,  v.  n.     To  work  with  a  bp.ide. 

diet,  belonging  to  the  medicinal  eautlor-s  aixmt  the  use    DIGEST,  dl-iest,  «.  49-.    Tljc  pandect  of  the  civil  law 

of  food. 
To  Differ,  dlWur,  v.  n 


One  who  prescribes  rules 


Widely,  extensively, 

copiously 
Diffusion,  dlf-fi-shfm,   t.    Disi>ersion,    the  state 

1)1  being  scattered  every  way  j  copiousness,  exuberance 

of  style. 
Diffusive,  dlf-ft-slv,   a({j.    428.     Having   the 

•  juality  of  scattering  any  thing  every  way  ;  scattered,  • 

dispersed  ;  extended,  in  full  extension.  i 

Diffusively,  dif-fi'iislv-l*^,  adv.  Widely,  exten- 1 
sively.  i 

Diffusiveness,  dll'-fi-siv-tl^s,  «.  Extension,  dis- 
persion ;  want  of  conciseness. 

7'o  Dig,  dig,  v.  a.  preterit  Dug  or  Digged,  part, 
pass.  Dug  or  Digged.  To  pierce  witli  a  spade; 
to  cultivate  the  ground  by  turning  it  with  a  spade;  to 


98.    To  be  distinguish- 
ed from,  to  have  properties  and  qualities  not  the  iamc 
with  those  of  another ;  to  contend,  to  be  at  variance; 
to  be  of  a  contrarv  opinion. 
Difference,  dlf^fir-^nse,  s.  555.    state  of  being 

distinct  from  something;   the  qualities  by  which  one  i 

differs  from  another ;  the  disproportion  bttwcLii  one  |  To  DiGEST,   dii-jest,'  ti.  ;i.     To  gi 

■f.ing  and  another ;  dispute,  del)atc,  quarrel;  distine-        i  wound 

il"disCc"ln°''"""°"'^°""'^°^^°"""'"'^'  ^'"SH  DIGESTER,  d^-j^sitij.  S.    He    that  digest,  or  con- 

1A7 


To  Digest,  diJ-j&t/  v,  a.  124.  To  distribute 
into  various  classes  or  repositories,  to  range  methodi- 
cally ;  to  concoct  in  the  biomaeh ;  to  soften  by  heat,  al 
in  a  boiler,  a  chymical  term  ;  to  range  methoditally  m 
the  mind  ;  to  reduce  to  any  pl.^n,  scheme,  or  method  ;  in 
chirurgery,  to  dispose  a  wmind  to  generate  pus  i;i  oitl*:: 
cure. 


eiierate  nintfcr  M 


DIL 
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coc'j  his  food  i  a  strong  vessel,  wherein  to  boil,  with  a 
veiy  strong  heat,  any  bony  substance,  so  as  to  reduce 
it  into  a  fluid  state;  that  which  causes  or  strengthens 
theconcoctive  power. 

Digestible,  d^-j^s-t^-bl,  adj.    Capable  of  being 

digested. 

Digestion,  d^-j^sitsh&n,  s.  The  act  of  concoct- 
ing food;  the  preparation  of  matter  by  a  chyinical 
heat ;  reduction  to  a  plan  ;  the  act  of  disposing  a  wound 
to  generate  matter. 

Digestive,  d^-j^s-tlv,  adj.  Having  the  power  to 
cause  digestion ;  capable  by  heat  to  soften  and  subdue  : 
disposing,  methodising. 

Digestive,  d^-j&'tlv,  *.  An  application  which 
disposes  a  wound  to  generate  matter. 

Digger,  dlg-g&r,  s.  98.  One  that  opens  the 
ground  with  a  spade. 

To  DiGHT,  dlte,  V.  a.  393.  To  dress,  to  deck,  to 
adorn.    Not  in  use. 

Digit,  dld-jlt,  s.  The  measure  of  length  containing 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  ;  the  twelfth  part  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  any  of  the  numbers  ex- 
pressed by  single  figures. 

Digitated,  did-j^-ta-t^J,  adj.  Branched  out  into 
divisions  like  fingtrs. 

Digladiation,  dl-gla-d^-a'sh&n,  s.  125.  A 
combat  with  swords,  any  quarrel. 

Dignified,  dig-n^-flde,  adj.  282.  Invested  with 
some  dignity. 

Dignification,  dlg-ni-f(^-ka-sh&n,  s.  Exalta- 
tion. 

To  Dignify,  dlgin^fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  advance 
to  prefer,  to  exalt ;  to  honour,  to  adorn. 

DiGNITAftY,  d\g-t)i-tl-r^,  t.  A  clergyman  ad 
vanced  to  some  dignity,  to  some  rank  above  that  of  a 
parochial  i)riest. 

Dignity,  digin^-t^,  $.  Rank  of  elevation  ;  gran- 
deur of  mien  ;  advancement,  preferment,  high  place, 
among  ecclesiasticks,  that  promotion  or  preferment  to 
which  any  jurisdictiiin  is  annexed. 

To  Digress,  di-gr^s/  v.  w.  1 24.  To  depart  from 
the  main  design  ;  to  wander,  to  expatiate. 

Digression,  d^-gr&h-&n,  s.    A  passage  deviating 

from  the  main  tenor;  deviation. 

Dijudication,  di-j6-d^-kaish&n,  s.  125.  Judi- 
cial distinction. 

Dike,  dike,  t.  A  channel  to  receive  water;  a 
mound  to  hinder  iniiiulalions. 

To  DiLACEHATK,  de-lilsiserate,  v.  a.  124.  To 
tear,  to  rend. 

Dilaceration,  d^-lis-s^-raisliun,  s.  The  act  of 
rcndinc  in  two. 

To  Dilaniate,  i\i-Ui-ni.hte,v.  a.  124.  To  ruin, 
to  throw  down. 

Dilapidation,  dt^-iap-^-da-sh&n,  s.  124.    The 

incumbent's  suffering  any  edifices  of  his  ecclesiastical 

living  to  go  to  ruin  or  decay. 
DilataBILITY,  dt^-la-tA-bilie-t<i,  *.    The  quality  of 

admitting  extension. 
Dilatable,  de-la-tA-bl,  adj.   405.     Capable  of 

extension. 


Dilatation,  dll-la-ta-shun,  j.  530.  Tlie  act  of 
extending  into  greater  space;  the  state  of  being  extend- 
ed. 

To  Dilate,  dd-late,'  v.  a.  1 24.  To  extend,  to 
spread  out;  to  relate  at  large,  to  tell  diiiusely  and  co- 
piously. 

To  Dilate,  dt^-late,'  «;.  w.  To  widen,  to  grow 
wide ;  to  speak  largely  and  copiously. 

Dilator,  dti-laitir,  s.  166.  That  which  widens 
or  extends. 

DiLATORINESS,  dil-li-t£ir-4-n&,  s.  Slowness, 
sluggishness. 

Dilatory,  dil-i-t5r-4  adj.  512.    Tardy,  slow, 

sluggish.— See  Donteitick. 
Dilection,  de-lekish&ii,  5.124.   ITieact  of  loving. 
Dile.MMA,    di-l^in-ina,   s.  119.     An  argument  c- 

(jually  conclusive  by  contrary  suppositions;  a  dil!icii.'t 

or  doubtful  choice. 
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Diligence,  dlW-j5nse,  s.    Industry,  assiduity. 
Diligent,  dll-e-jlnt,  adj.    Constant  in  application  ; 

assiduous;  con.<taiitly  applied,  prosecuted  with  activity. 
DiUGENTLY,   diW-j^nt-1^,   adv.     With  assiduity, 

with  heed  and  perseverance. 
Dill,  dll,  *.     An  herb. 
Dilucid,  dWii-sld,  adj.  124.    Clear,  not  opaque  ; 

clear,  not  obscure. 
To  DilucidaTE,    d(^-16-si-date,  v.  a.     To  make 

clear  or  plain,  to  explain. 
DilucldaTION,  di-lii-sA-daish&n,  t.    The  act  of 

making  clear. 
Diluent,    dil-li-5nt,    adj      Having  the  power  to 

thin  other  matter. 
Diluent,   dll-lu-^iU,    s.    That  which  thins   other 

matter. 
To  Dilute,   d(^-lute,'  v.  a.  124.     To  make  thin  ; 

to  make  weak. 
DiLUTER,    d^-lu-t&r,    s.      That   which   make.<   any 

thing  else  thin. 
Dilution,  de-luish&n,  s.    The  act  of  making  any 

thing  thin  or  weak. 
DiLL'VlAN,    dti-li'v^-Jn,    adj.  124.      Relating   to 

lUc  deluge. 
DlJl,    dim,  adj.    Not  having  a  quick  sight ;  dull  of 

apprehension;  not  clearly  seen,  obscure;  obstructing 

the  act  of  vision,  not  luminous. 
To  Dim,  dim,  v.  a.    To  cloud,  to  darken  ;  to  make 

less  bright,  to  obscure. 
Dimension,  d^-m6n-shin,   j.  124.    Space  con- 
tained in  any  thing,  bulk,  extent,  capacity. 
Dimensionless,  d^m^n-sh&n-l^s,  flfi/.    Without 

any  definite  bulk. 
DlmENSIVE,    de-mlnisiv,    a(^.     That  marks    the 

boundaries  or  outlines. 
DiMiDiATiON,  d<^-mid-di-a-sh5n,  *.    The  act  of 

halving. 
To  Diminish,  de-mln-lsh,  v.  a.  124.    To  make 
j     Icsb  by  any  abscission  or  destruction  of  any  part ;  to  im- 
pair, to  lessen,  to  degrade ;  to  take  any  thing  from  that 
!     to  which  it  belongs,  the  contrary  to  add. 
I     Jf^  What  has  been  observed  of  the  e  ending  a  syllable 
.  before  the  accent  is  applicable  to  the  i :  they  are  both  ex- 
1  actly  the  same  sound. — See  Despatch. 
\To  Diminish,  de-min-ish,  v.  n.  124.    To  grow 

less,  to  be  impaired. 
'  Diminishingly,   de-m!n-ish-ing-l^,   adv.     In  a 

manner  tending  to  vilify. 
DiiUNUTlON,    dim-m^-ni-sh&n,    s.    The  act    » 

making  less;  the  state  of  growing  less;  discredit;  in 

arcliiteeture,  the  contraction  of  the  diameter  of  a  co- 
lumn, as  i[  ascends. 
Diminutive,  de-mln-ni-tlv,  adj.    Small,  little. 
Diminutive,  d^-mlninii-tlv,  i.     A  word  formed- 

to  express  littleness,  as  manikin,  in  English,  a  little 

man  ;  a  small  thing. 
Diminutively,  dti-mln*ni-tlv-lt^,  adv.    In  a  di- 
minutive manner, 
DlMiNUTiVENESS,  d^-mlninu-tiv-n(^s,  «     SroH"- 

ncss,  littleness,  pettiness. 
DlillSH,  dim-ish,  a(\j.    Somewhat  dim. 
DiMlssORY,  dim-is- sfij-r^,  adj.    That  by  which  & 

man  is  dismissed  to  another  jurisdiction. 

^^-  1  have  followed  Dr.  .Johnson's  accentuation  of  thii 
word,  as  more  agreeable  to  analogy  than  Mr.  bhcridan's. 
— See  Khyming  Diclionary,  under  the  word. 
Dimity,    dlm^-te,    *.     A  fine  kind   of  fustian,   oi 

cloth  of  cotton. 
Dimly,   dlm-1^,   adj.    Not  with  a  quick  sight ;  not 

w  illi  a  clear  perception  ;  not  brightly,  not  luminously. 
I  Dimness,  diin-n^s,  t.    Dulncss  of  sight ;  want  of 

apprihension,  stupidity. 

Dimple,  dlin-pl,  *.  405.  Cavity  or  depression  in 
the  cheek  or  chin. 

2o  Dimple,  dim-pl,  v.  n.  To  sink  in  small  ca- 
vities. 

Dimpled,  dlm-pld,  adj.  405.     Set  with  dimples. 

Dimply,  dlm-ple,  adj.     Full  of  dimples. 


DIR 
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Din,  dm,    s.     A  loud  noise,  a  violent  and  continued 

iound. 
To  Din,  din,  d.  a.    To  stun  with  noise ;  to  impress 

with  violent  and  continued  noise. 
To  Dine,    dine,   v.  n.    To  eat   the  chief  meal  a- 

bout  the  middle  of  the  day. 
To  Dine,  dine,  v.  a.    To  give  a  dinner  to,  to  feed. 
DlNETICAL,   de-n3ti^-kal,   adj.    124.      Whirling 

round,  vertiginous. 
To  Ding,   ding,  ti.  a.     To  dash  with  violence  ;  to 

impress  with  force. 
To  Ding,    ding,    v.  n.     To  bluster,  to  bounce,  to 

huff. 
Ding-dong,  dlng-d5ng,'  t.    A  word  by  which  the 

sound  of  bells  is  imitated. 
Dingle,  dlngigl,  S.  405.     A  hoUow  between  hills. 
Dining-room,  dl-nlng-room,  t.    Tiie  principal 

apartment  of  the  house. 
DiNTs'ER,    dln'n&r,  s.    98.     Tiie  chief  meal,  the 

meal  eaten  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 
DiNNER-TiMB,  dinin6r-time,  s.    The  time  of  din- 
ing. 
Dint,   dint,   s.      A  blow,  a  stroke;   the  mark  made 

by  a  blow  ;  violence,  force,  i>ower. 
To  Dint,   dint,   v.  a.     To  mark  with   a  cavity  by 

a  blow. 
DiNtJMERATlON,  dUnii-m^r-a-shun,  J.  125.   The 

act  of  numberinf;  out  singly. 

Diocesan,  dl-6s-se-s4n,  5.  116.    A  bishop  as  he 

stands  related  to  his  own  clergy  or  flock. 
Diocess,  di'i-s5s,  s.    The  circuit  of  every  bishoji's 

jurisdiction. 


Affording 


DiorTRiCAL,  dl-ip-tr^-kSl,     7 

DioPTRicK,  dl-Spitrlk,  1 1  (7.   S 
a  medium  for  the  sight,  assisting  the  sight  in  the  view 
of  distant  objects. 

DiOPTBICKS,  dl-ipitrlks,  ».  509.  A  part  of  op- 
ticks,  treating  of  the  dilferent  refractions  of  the  liclit. 

DiORTHROSIS,  d\-ir-thT6isis,  j,  520.  An  opera- 
tion by  which  crooked  members  are  made  even. 

To  Dip,  dip,  v.  o.  To  immerge,  to  put  into  any 
liquor;  to  moisten,  to  wet ;  to  engage  in  any  aHair;  to 
engage  as  a  pledge. 

To  Dip,  dip,  v.  n.  To  immerge ;  to  pierce ;  to 
enter  slightly  into  anything;  to  drop  by  chance  into 
r.ny  mass,  to  choose  by  chance. 

DlPCHICK,  dip-tslilk,  s.    The  name  of  a  bird 

DipetaLOUS,  dl-p^t-i-lis,  adj.  1 1  9.  Havmg  j 
two  flower  leaves. 

Diphthong,  dip-thing,  s.  413.    A  coalition  of 

two  vowels  to  form  one  sound. 
Diploma,   d^-pl6iinA,  s.   124.      a  letter  or  writ- 
ing conferring  some  privilege. 

Diplomacy,  dlp-l6-mJ-s(^  *.    The  state  of  acting 

by  a  diploma. 

Diplomatic,   dlp-16-mit"ik,   adj.     Relating  to 

a  diploma. 
Dipper,    dlpipJir,   s.    98.     One  that  dips.     Gene- 
rally applied  to  one  who  baptizes  by  plunging  into  the 
water. 

Dipping-needle,  dip-ping-ndi-dl,  *.    a  device 

which  shews  a  particular  property  of  the  magnetick 

needle. 
Dips  AS,  dlp^Js,  «.    A  serpent  whose  bite  produces 

unquenchable  thirst. 
Diptote,   djp-tote,  s.     A  noun  consisting  of  two 

cases  only. 
DiptICK,    dlpitik,    i.      A    register    of  bishops     tnd 

martyrs. 
Dire,  dire,  adj.    Dreadful,  dismal,  horrible. 
Direct,  d^-rekt,'  adj.  124.    straight,  not  crooked  ; 

not  oblique;    not  collateral;    apparently   tending  to 

some  end  ;  open,  not  ambiguous  ;  plain,  express. 
To  Direct,  dd-r^kt,'  v.  a.   117.     To  aim  in  a 

straight  line ;  to  pomt  against  as  a  mark  ;  to  regulate, 

to  adjust ;  to  prescribe  certain  measure,  to  mark  out  a 

certain  course ;  to  onicr,  to  command. 


Directer,   (1^-rlk-tur,   s.     One   that  direct,-; ;   aji 

instrument  that  serves  to  guide  any  manual  operation. 

Direction,  dd-r^kishfin,  s.     Aim  at  a  cert-iis 

point;  motion  impressed  by  a  certain  impulse;  order, 

command,  prescription. 

Directive,  d^-r^k^tlv,  adj.    Having  the  power  d 

direction;  informing,  showing  the  way. 
Directly,  d^r^kt-le,   adu.     In  a  straight  line, 
rectilineally ;    immediately,  apparently,  without  cir- 
cumlocution. 

jj:^  In  this  word  we  have  an  instance  of  a  different 
pronunciation  in  the  emphatical  and  colloquial  use  of  lu 
If  we  wish  to  be  very  distinct  or  forceful,  we  frequently 
pronounce  the  i  long,  as  in  dUil ;  but  in  common  conver 
sation  we  give  this  letter  the  sound  of  e,  according  to  ana- 
logy. 117.  124. 

Directness,  d^-r^kt^n^s,  5.     straightness,  tni- 

dency  to  any  point,  the  nearest  way. 

Director,  d^-r^kUttr,  5.  166.  One  that  has  aiv 
thority  over  others,  a  supcrintendant;  a  rule,  an  ordi- 
nance; .in  instructor;  one  who  is  consulted  in  cases  of 
conscience;  an  instrument  in  surgery,  by  which  the 
hand  is  guided  in  its  operation. 

Directory,  d^-rSkit&r-e,  s.  512.  The  book 
which  the  factious  preachers  published  in  the  rebellion 
for  the  direction  of  their  sect  in  acts  of  worship. 

Direful,  dlrLiful,  adj.     Dire,  dreadful. 

DiRENESS,  dire-n^s,  s.  Dismalness,  horror,  her- 
nousncss. 

Direption,  di  r^p-shSn,  *.  125.  The  act  oj 
plunderuip. 

Dirge,  dirje,  s.  A  mournful  ditty,  a  song  of  la- 
mentation. 

Dirk,  d5rk,  «.     a  kind  of  dagger. 

Dirt,  d&rt,  s  108.  Mud,  filth,  mire;  me;,r.ncss, 
sordidness. 

To  Dirt,  d&rt,  v.  a.    To  foul,  to  bemirc. 

DiRTPIE,  duit-pi,'  *.  Forms  of  clay  moulded  by 
children. 

Dirtily,  d&rt-e-le,  adr.  Nastily ;  meanly,  sor- 
didly. 

Dirtiness,  d&rti(^-n^s,  s.  Nastinoss,  filthiness, fouu 

ne^s ;   meanness,  baseness,  sordidness. 
Dirty,  durt-t^,  adj.    Foul,  nasty  ;  mean,  despicable. 
To  DihTY,   dart-e,   t'.  a.     To  foul,  to  soil ;   to  dis- 
grace, to  scandalize. 
DlKLl'TlON,    di-rfipish&n,    *.    125.     The   act    ol 
biii.stii!g,  or  breaking;  the  state  of  bursting  or  breaking. 
DiS,   dls,   or  dlz,    425.  435.     An  inseparable  par- 
ticle used  in  composition,  implying  commonly  a  pri- 
vative or  negative  signification  of  the  word  to  which  it 
is  joined  ;  as,  to  arm,  to  disarm ;  tnjoin,  to  disjoin,  dc 
K^  When  the  accent,  either  jiriuiary  or  secondary,  is 
on  this  inseparable  preposition,  the  s  is  always  sharp  and 
hissing, '11;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble, (he  1  will  be  either  hissing  or  buzzing,  according  tc 
the  nature  of  the  consecutive  letter.     That  is,  if  a  sharp 
mute,  as  p,  t,  &e.  succeed,  the  preceding  s  must  be  pro- 
nounced sharp  and  hissing,  as  dispose,  distaste,  iVc.  but 
if  a  flat  mute,  as  b,  d,  &c.  or  a  vowel  or  a  liquid  liegin 
the  next  syllable,  the  foregoing  s  must  be  sounded  like  j, 
as  dishurte,  disdain,  &c.  but  if  the  secondary  accent  oeon 
this  inseparable  preposition,  52o.  as  in  disbelief,  A:e.  the  1 
retains  its  pure  hissing  sound.     Dismal,  which  seems  to 
be  an  objection  to  the  first  part  of  this  rule,  is  in  reality 
a  confirmation  of  it ;  for  the  first  syllable  in  this  word  is 
not  a  preposition,  but  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  word 
dies;  and  dismal  is  evidently  derived  from  dies  maliis. 
For  want  of  this  clue,  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  the*  pure 
to  disgrace,  disguise,  &c. 

Disability,    dis-i-bll-^t<i,   s.    454.     Want  of 

power  to  do  any  thing,  weakness  ;  want  of  proper  (jua- 

lifications  for  any  inirpose;  legal  impediment. 
To  Disable,   diz-a-bl,   v.  a.   454.    To  deprive  of 

natural  force ;  to  deprive  of  usefulness  or  efficacy;  to 

exclude  as  wanting  proper  qualifications. 
To  Disabuse,  dis-a-bi'ize,'  v.  a.    To  set  free  from 

a  mist;ike,  to  set  right,  to  undeceive. 

Disaccommodation,  dls-ik-k5m-m6-da'shur 

s.     The  state  of  being  unfit  or  unprepared. 

To  Disaccustom,  dls-ak-kus^tfim,  v.  a.  To  de 
itfoy  the  force  of  habit  by  disuse  or  conrrarv  practice 
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DiSACQUAINTANCE,  dls-ik-kwaiiitinse,  s.  Dis- 
use of  familiarity. 

DlSADVANTACK,  dls  Jd-v.^nitAjp,  s.  90.  Loss, 
injury  to  interfst ;  diminution  of  any  thing  desirable; 
a  stiite  not  prepared  fin  defence. 

DiSADVANTAGEAELE,  dls-ad-vin'ta-ju-bl,  atlj. 
■105.     Contrary  to  profit,  producing  loss. 

DrSADVANTAGEOi;s,  dis-ad-vln  ta-jOs,  adj.  Con- 
trary to  inter  ■<it,  onntrary  to  convenience. 

DiSADVANTACEOLSLY,  dls-id -vAn-taij&s-l^,  adv. 
In  a  manner  contrary  Vi  interest  or  profit. 

DISADVANTAGEOUS^'E^s,  dls-Jd-vlti-taij&s-n^s, 
t.     Contrariety  to  profit,  inconvenience. 

DiSADVENTUHOUS,  d!s-Jd-v^nitsb6-r&s,  adj. 
Unhappy,  unprosperous. 

To  UlSAFFECT,  dis-if-f^kt/  i'.  a.  To  fill  with  dis- 
content. 

Disaffected,  dls-if-l*^kit^d,  pare.  adj.  Not  dis- 
posed  to  ztal  or  affection.  I 

DiSAFFECTEDLY,  dls-i'-f^k't^d  1(1,  adv.  After  a| 
disaffected  manner.        ^  ] 

DiSAFFECTEDNESS,  dls-if-f  ek-t5d-n5s,  s.  The  I 
quality  of  beinR  disaffected.  1 

DlSAFFECTIO-V,  Llis-iVf-fi5kish6n,  *.  Want  of  zeal  | 
for  the  reignJn.L;  prince. 

Disaffirmance,  dls-lf-f^rim^nse,  s.     Confuw- 

tion,  negation. 

To  Disafforest,  dls-if-fSrirSst,  v.  a.   To  throw 

open  to  common  purposes,  from  the  privileges  of  a 
forest. 

To  Disagree,  dls-S-gr^^'  v.  lu  To  diflfer,  not  to 
bo  of  ti'.f  same  opinion  ;  to  be  in  a  st.itc  of  opposition. 

Disagreeable,  dls-igrt^ti-i-bl,  atl^.  Contrary, 
unsuitable ;  unplcasing,  oflbnsive. 

Disagreeaeleness,  dls-i-grd^-il-l)l-n3s,  ».  Un- 
suilab!eius3,  contrariety ;  unpleasantness  ;  offensive- 
ness. 

DISAGREEABLY;  dls-4-gr^e-4-bW,  adv.  In  a  dis- 
agreeable manner. 

Disagree.ME.nt,  dis-il-gred-t.i^nt,  s.  DiiTerence, 
dissimilitude;  dilTerencc  of  opinion. 

To  Disallow,  dis-il-lou,'  v.  a.  To  deny  autho- 
rity to  any;  to  consider  as  unlawful  ;  to  censure  by 
some  posterior  act. 

To  Disallow,  dls-ll-U'a,'  v.  n.  To  refuse  ix;r- 
mission,  not  to  grant. 

DiSALLOWABLE,  dls-il-luu-i-bl,  adj.  Not  allow- 
able. 

Disallowance,  dls-il-lo'i-inse,  *.  Prohibition. 
To  DiSANCHOR,  dlz-lngk-k5r,  v.  a.   454.    To 

deprive  a  ship  of  its  anchor. 
To  DiSANOiATE,  dIz-Siiic-mate,  v.  a.  454.  91. 

To  deprive  of  life;  to  discourage,  to  deject. 
DisaniMATION,  diz-in-A-ma-shOn,  s.    Privation 

of  life. 
To  Disannul,  dls-Sn-n&l,'  v.  a.    To  annul,  to  de- 
prive of  authority,  to  vacate. 
Disannulme.nt,  dIsin-nEiI-m5nt,  j.    The  act  of 

making  void. 
To  Disappear,  dls-,\p-pire,'  v.  n.    To  be  lost  to 

view,  to  vanish  out  of  sight. 
To  Disappoint,  dls-ip-polnt/  v.  n     To  defeat  of 

expectation,  to  b.ilk. 
DiSAPPOINT.MENT,    dls-ip-])<'lflllm3nt,  *     Defeat 

of  hopes,  miscarriage  of  expcotatioiis. 
DkapproraTION,  dls-lp-pri-ba'sb&n,   t.      Cen- 
sure, condemnation. 
To  Disapprove,  dls-ip-prSSv^  v.  a.    To  dislike, 

to  censure. 
To  Disarm,  dlz-irm^  v.  a.  454.    To  spou  or  divest 

of  arms. 
To  Disarrange,  dls-5r-ranje,'  v.  a.    To  put  out 

of  order  ;  to  deranqe. 
To  Disarray,  dis-ir-ra/  v.  a.    To  undress  any 

one 
DiSAP.RAY,     dis-ir  ri.'    j.       Disorder,    confusion; 
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Denial. 


Disaster,  dlz -ilsit&r,  s.  454.    The  idast  or  stroke 

of  an  unfavourable  planet ;  misfortune,  £rief,  mishap, 

misery. 
To   Disaster,   dlz-is-t&r,  v.  a.    To  blast  by  an 

unfavdurable  star  ;  to  afflict,  to  mischief. 
Disastrous,  dlz-is-trfts,  a({j.    Unlucky,  unhappy, 

calamitous  ;  gloomy,  threatening  misfortune. 
Disastrously,  dlz-is-tr&s-ld,  adv.    In  a  dismal 

manner. 
Disastrousness,  dlz-is^tr&s-nSs,  s.    Unluckiness, 

unfortunateness. 
To   Dtsa vouch,  dls  S-vi?itsh,'   v.  a.    To   retract 

profession,  to  disown. 
To  Disavow,  dls-S  v5u,'  v.  a.    To  disown,  to  deny 

knowledge  of. 

Disavowal,  dis-i-v6&-il, 

DiSAVOWMENT,   dlS  iv5&' 

To   DiSAUTHORiSE,  dlz-dwii/ii-rlzc,  V.  a,   454 

To  deprive  of  credit  or  authority. 
To   Disband,   dlz-bdnd,'  f.   a.  4,^5.    To  dismiss 

from  military  service. 
To  Disband,  diz-bAnd,'  v.  n.    To  retire  from  mih- 

tary  service  ;  to  separate. 
To  DiSBARK,  diz-bark,'  v.  a.    To  land  from  a  ship. 
Disbelief,  dls-bd-l^^f/  s.  425.    llefusal  of  credit, 

denial  of  liclief. 
To  Disbelieve,  dls-be-li^v,'  v.  a.    Not  to  credit, 

not  to  hold  true. 

Disbeliever,  dls-bi-l^-v&r,  s.   One  who  refuses 

belief. 
To  DiSBENCH,   dlz-b^nsh,'  v.  a.    To  drive  from  a 

seat. 
To   Disbranch,  dlz-bi;\nsli,'  v.  a.    To  separate, 

to  break  oil'. 
To    Disbud,   dlz-b&d,'   v.    n.    To   take   away    thi 

sprii^s  newly  put  forth. 
To  Disburden,  dlz  b&r-dn,  v.  a.    To  unload,  to 

disencumber  ;  to  throw  off  a  burden. 
To  Disburden,   dlz  biridn,   if.  n.    To  ease  the 

mind. 
To  Disburse,   dlz-b&rse,'  v.  a.    To  spend  or  lay 

out  money. 
Disbursement,  dlz-bi\rsim5nt,  j.    A  disbursing 

or  laying  out. 
Disburser,  dlz-b&r-sfir,  s.    One  that  disburses. 
Discaxx:eaT£D,     dls-k;\l-slid-a-t5d,     adj.     357. 

Stripped  of  shoes. 
DisCAi.CEATiON,    dls-kil-sh^-a-shin,    s.     357. 

The  act  of  pulling  olf  the  shoes. 
7'o  DisCANDY,   dls-kin-dti,  v.  n.    To  dissolve,  to 

melt. 
To  Discard,  dls-kdrd,'  v.  a.   To  throw  out  of  tho 

hand  such  cards  as  are  useless  ;  to  discliargc  or  qect 

from  sei  vice  or  employment. 
Discarnate,  dls-karinate,  adj.  91.    Strijiped  ol 

flesh. 

To  DisCASE,  dls-kase/  v.  a.    To  strip,  to  undress. 

To  Discern,  diz-z^m,'  v.  a.  351.  To  descry  j 
to  see;  to  judge,  to  have  knowledge  of;  to  distin- 
guish; to  m.akc  the  difference  between. 

To  Discern,  dlz-z^m,'  v.  n.    To  make  distinction. 

DisCERNEB,  dlz-z^i-n&r,  s.  98.  Discoverer,  he 
that  descries;  judge,  one  that  h;is  tlie  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing. 

Discernible,  dlz-z5rin3-bl,  adj.  Discoverable, 
perceptible,  distinguishable,  apparent. 

Discernibleness,  diz-z^fin^-bl-ii^s,  S.  Visible- 
ncss. 

Discernibly,  dlz-z§rin(i-bli,  adv.  I'crccptibly, 
apparently. 

Discerning,  dlz-zer-nlng,  part.  adj.   Judicious, 

knowing. 

Discerningly,  dlz-z5r-nlng-li,  adv.    Judiciou* 

ly,  rationally,  acutely. 
Discernment,  diz-z^rni-m^nt,  t.  Judgment,  power 

of  iliitiuguiiliing.  - 
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To  DiSCERP,  dls-sJrp,'  V  a.    To  tear  in  pieces. 

DlSCERPTlBLU,  dls-serp-te-bl,  adj.  Frangible,  se- 
parable. 

DiSCERPTIBIUTY,  (llS-sei  p-te-blW-te,  s.  Lia- 
blencss  to  be  destroyed  by  disunioti  of  parts. 

DiSCERPTiON,  dls-s^rp-sliin,  s.  The  act  of  pul- 
ling to  pieces. 

To  Discharge,  dls-tsliarje,'  v.  a.  To  disburden  ; 
to  disembark ;  to  give  vent  to  any  thing,  to  let  ily  ;  to 
let  off  a  gun ;  to  clear  a  debt  by  payment ;  to  set  tree 
from  obligation ;  to  absolve;  to  perl'orm,  to  execute; 
to  put  away,  to  obliterate;  to  divest  of  any  olhce  or 
employment ;  to  dismiss,  to  release. 

To  Discharge,  dis-tshAije,'  v.  n.    To  dismiss  it- 


self, to  break  up. 
Discharge,  dis-tsharje,'  s.  Vent,  explosion,  emis- 
sion; matter  vented;  dismission  from  an  olUce;  re- 
lease from  an  obligation  or  jienalty  ;  perfonnance,  tx- 
ocution  ;  an  acquittance  from  a  debt. 

Discharger,  dis-tshSr-jir,  *.  He  that  discharges 
in  any  manner;  he  that  fires  a  gun. 

DiSCIN'CT,  dls-slnkt,'  adj.  Ungirded,  loosely  dres- 
sed. 

2'o  DiSCIND,  dis-sind,'  v.  a.  To  divide,  tu  cut  ill 
pieces. 

Disciple,  dis-si-pl,  s.  405.    a  scholar. 

DiSCIPLESHIP,  dls-si-pl-ship,  s.  The  state  oi  lunc- 
tion  of  a  disciple. 

DlSCIPLrNABLE,  dis-se-plin-4-bl,  adj.  Capable 
of  instruction. 

DiSCIPLINABLEaVESS,  dis-se-plln-i-bl-nei,  i-.  Ca- 
pacity of  instruction. 

DXSCIPUNARIAN,  dls-S^plin-a-ve-4n,  adj.  Per- 
taining to  discipline. 

Disciplinarian,  dls-s^-plln-a-r^-'in,  s.  One 
who  rules  or  teaches  with  great  strictness;  a  followei 
of  the  I'resbyteriau  sect,  so  called  from  Iheir  clamour 
about  discipline. 

DisCIPUNARY,  disis^-plin-S-re,  adj.  Jl'i.  Per- 
taining to  discipline. 

Discipline,  dls-s^-plln,  i.  150.  Education,  in- 
struction; rule  of  government,  order;  military  regula- 
tion, state  of  subjection  ;  ol)a=tisement,  correction. 

To  Discipline,  dis^sti-plin,  t^,  a.  To  educate,  to 
instruct ;  to  keep  in  order ;  to  correct,  to  chastise ;  to  re- 
form. 

I'o  Disclaim,  dis-klame/i'.  a.  To  disown,  to  deny 
any  knowledge  of. 

Disclaimer,  dls-klaim£ir,  s.  98.  One  that  dis- 
claims, disowns,  or  renounces. 

To  Disclose,  dis-kl6ze,'  t;.  a.  To  uncover,  to 
produce  from  a  hidden  stiite  to  open  view ;  to  open  ;  to 
reveal,  to  tell. 

DiscloseR,  dls-klAizOr,  s.  One  that  reveals  or 
discovers. 

Disclosure,  dis-kld-zh&re,  t.  452.  Discovery, 
production  into  view ;  act  of  revealing  any  secret. 

Discoloration,  dls-k6l-A-raish6n,  s.    The  act 

of  changing  the  colour ;  the  act  of  staining ;  change  of 
colour,  stam,  die. 

To  Discolour,  dls-kul-l&r,  v.  a.    To  change 

from  the  natural  hue,  to  stain. 

To  Discomfit,  dis-kum-f  It,  v.  a.    To  defeat,  to 

vanquish. 

Discomfit,  dis-k&miflt,  s.   Defeat,  overthrov.-. 
Discomfiture,    dis-k&miflt-yire,    s.     Defeat, 

rout,  overthrow. 
Discomfort,  dls-k&m-firt,  *.    16G.    Uneasiness, 

melancholy,  gloom. 
To  Discomfort,  dls-k&m-furt,  v.  a.    To  grieve, 

to  sailden,  to  deject. 
Discomfortable,  dIs-kfian-f5r-tA-bl,  aiij.    One 

that  is  melancholy  and  refuses  comfort ;  tlut  causes 

sadness. 
To    Discommend,   dls-kSm-meud,'   v.   a.     To 

blame,  to  censure. 

Discommendable,    dis-kim-men-di-bl,     aq!;. 

Ulamcdble  censuraljle See  ComneiuiabU. 


DlSCO.MMENrfABLENESS,       dls-  k6in-m^»-dS.bL 

n^s,  s.     Blameibieness,  liableness  to  censure. 
Discommendation,    dis-kiin-inen-da-sh&n,   s 

lilame,  censure. 
DibcO.MMENDER,  dLs-kim-m^n-dfij,'  a.    One  that 
disci  immends. 

To  Discommode,  dis-k&m-mode,'  v.  a.    To  pui 

.'o  inconvenience,  to  molesL 

Discommodious,  dls-kC)in-ni6-dc-us,  or  dls-kim- 
m6^j»\-us,    adj.     Inconvenient,   troublesome.— See 

Commodious. 

Discommodity,  dls-kom-midid-ti,  s.  Incor.ve- 
iiience,  disadvantage,  hurt. 

To  Discompose,  dis-kom-pize,'  v.  a.  To  disor- 
der, to  ui].settle ;  torullle;  to  disturb  the  temj>er;  to 
oBciid ;   to  displace. 

Discomposure,  dis-kim-pcH-zliiirc,  s.    Disorder, 

perturbation. 

To  Disconcert,  dls-k5n-s5rt,'  v.  a.    To  unsettle 

the  mind,  to  discompose. 
Disconformity,  dis-kin-for-ititi-te,  s.    Want  oi 

agi  cement. 
DlSCCNGRUlTY,    dls-kSn-gru-e-te',    i.      Disagree- 
ment, inconsistency. 

Disconsolate,  dis-k6n-so-late,  adj.  91.    With- 

out  comfort,  hopeless,  sorrowful. 
Disconsolately,  dls-k5ii-sA-late-le,  adv.    in  a 

disconsolate  manner,  eoinforllessly. 
DiscONSOLATENESS,  dis-k6nis6-late-n^s,  s.  The 
state  of  being  disconsolate. 

Discontent,  dls-kou-t^nt/  ».    Want  of  content, 

uneasiness  at  the  present  state. 
Discontent,  dis-k6n-tent,'  adj.    Uneasy  at  Lhf 

present  slate,  dissatisfied. 

2'o  Discontent,  dis-k6n-teiit/  v.  a.  To  dissatis- 
fy, to  iiudic  uneasy. 

Discontented,  dis-kSn-ten-ted,  part.  adj.  Un- 
easy, dissatisfied. 

DiSCONTENTEDNESS,  dls-k5n-t5n-ted-n5s,  s.  Un- 
easiness, dissatisfaction. 

Discontentment,  dis-k5n-t5ntim4nt,  s.  Tne 
state  of  discontent. 

Discontinuance,  d!s-k6n-tin-u.iiise,  s.  Want 
of  cohesion  of  parts;  a  breaking  oil';  cessation,  inter- 
mission. 

Discontinuation,     dls-k5n-tin-ii-a-sliui),     s. 

Disruption  of  continuity,  separation. 

To  Discontinue,  dis-ktin-tin-u,  v.  n.  To  lose 
the  cohesion  of  parts ;  to  lose  an  established  or  pre- 
scriptive custom. 

To  Discontinue,  d!s-k6n-t!nii,  v.  a.   To  leave 

off,  to  cease  any  practice  or  habit. 

Discontinuity,  dls-k6n-t^n6ii-te,  s.    Disunity 

of  parts,  want  of  cohesion. 

DiSCONVENIENCE,  dls-k5n-viin^eiise,  S.  In- 
congruity, disagreement. 

Discord,  dls^kord,  s.  492.  Disagreement,  opjjo- 
sition,  mutual  animosity  ;  difference,  or  contrariety  of 
qualities;  in  musick,  sounds  not  of  themselves  pleas- 
ing, but  necessary  to  be  mixed  with  oiheis. 

To  Discord,  dis-k6rd/  v.  n.  492.  To  disagree, 
not  to  suit  with. 

Discordance,  dis-koriddnse,    7 

Discordancy,  dis-koridan-si,  i 

mcnt,  opposition,  inconsistency. 
Discordant,  dls-kor-dint,   adj.     Inconsistent,  at 

variance  with  itself;  opposite,  coutrarious. 
Discordantly,  dis-korMdnt-le,  adv.    Inconsist- 
ently,  in  disagreement  with  itsell';  in  dis.igrecmen^ 

with  another. 
To  Discover,  d{s-kfiv-i\r,  v.  a.    To  disclose,  to 

b'ing  to  light;  to  make  known  ;  to  find  out,  to  espy. 
Discoverable,  d!s-kiiv-&r-i-bl,  adj.   That  maj 

be  found  out;  apparent,  exposed  to  view. 
Discoverer,  dis-kQv-ar-&r,  *.    One  that  findi 

any  thing  not  Knomi  before;  a  scout,  one  who  is  put 

to  descry  the  encmv- 
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Discovery,   dls-kfiv-5r-^,  s.  555.    Tiie  act  ofj 

finding  any  thing  hidden  ;  the  act  of  levealing  or  dis- 
closing any  secret. 
Discount,  disikount,  s.  313.  492.    The  sum  re- 
funded in  a  bargain. 

To  Discount,  dls-kount,'  v.  a.    To  count  back, 

to  pay  back  again. 
To  l)iscouNTENANCE,  dis-kouiiite-nAnse,  v.  a. 

To  discourage  by  cold  treatment ;  to  abash  ;  to  put  to 

sliame. 

Discountenance,  dls-koi'm-t^-ninse,  *.     Cold 

treatment,  unfriendly  regard. 
Discountenancer,  diskounit^-nAn-s?ir,  s.  98. 
One  that  discourages  by  cold  treatment. 

To  Discourage,  dis-kar-ldje,  «;.  a.  314.    To 

depress;  to  deprive  of  confidence ;  to  deter,  to  fright 
from  any  attempt. 

Discourager,  dls-kurir!dj(.'-5r,  s.  One  that  im- 
presses diffidence  and  terror. 

Discouragement,  dls-kur'ridje.m^nt,  *.  90. 
The  act  of  deterring,  or  depressing  liope ;  the  cause  of 
depression,  or  fear. 

Discourse,  dis-kArse,'  s.  318,    The  act  of  the 

understanding,  by  which  it  passes  from  premises  to  con- 
sequences; conversation,  mutual  intercourse  of  lan- 
guage, talk;  treatise,  a  dissertation  either  written  or 
uttered. 

To  Discourse,  dls-korse,'  v.  n.  To  converse,  to 
talk,  to  relate;  to  treat  upon  in  a  solemn  or  set  man- 
ner; to  reason,  to  p;iss  from  premises  to  conse<iuences. 

DiSCOURSER,  dis-kor-stir,  *.  A  speaker,  an  ha- 
ranguer;  a  writer  on  any  subject. 

DiSCOURSIVE,  dls-kir-siv,  adj.  Passing  by  Inter- 
mediate steps  from  premises  to  consequences ;  con- 
taining dialogue,  interlocutory. 

Discourteous,  dls.kur-tshus,  adj.    Uncivil,  un- 

complaisant. 

Discourteously,  dls-k&ritshus-l^,  adv.  Unci- 
villy, rudely. 

Discourtesy,  dls-k&r-te-s^,  s.  Incivility,  rude- 
ness. 

DisCOUS,  dls-kus,    ndj.     Broad,  flat,  wide. 

Discredit,  dls-kred-it,  s.  ignominy,  reproach, 
disgrace ;  want  of  trust. 

I'o  Discredit,  dls-kr^d'lt,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
credibility ;  to  ilisgrace,  to  shiime. 

Discreet,  dls-krt^^t,'  adj.  Prudent,  cautious,  so- 
ber ;  modest,  not  forwanl. 

Discreetly,  dis-kr<iet-le,  adu.  Prudently,  cau- 
tiously. 

Discreetness,  dis-kreet-n^s,  s.    The  quality  of 

being  discreet. 
Discrepance,  dls-kre-pans',',  *.    DlfTerence,  cnn- 

trarieiy. 
Discrepant,    dls-krd-pint,    adj.      Diflerent,  dis- 
agreeing. 
Discrete,  dls-kr^tr/  adj.    Distinct,  not  continuous  ; 
disjimctiva. 

{{^  rhis  word  and  its  companion  Concrete  one  would 
have  supposed  should  have  the  same  accentuation  in  all 
our  Pronouncing  Dictionaries,  and  yet  scarcely  any  two 
words  are  more  dilfereutiy  accented.  The  .icccnt  is  placed 
on  the  last  syllable  of  Concrete  by  Dr.  Ash,  Buchanan, 
Perry,  Entick,  and  Bailey  ;  and  on  the  first  by  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Smith,  W.  .Johnston,  ,ind  Dr.  Kenrick. — 
Scott  accents  the  l.-ust  syllabic  of  Concrete  when  an  adjec- 
tive, and  the  first  when  u  substantive,  a  distinction  very 
agreeable  to  analogy, '191 ;  but  Entick,  directly  contrary 
to  this  analogy',  reverses  this  order.  Discrete  is  always 
used  as  an  adjective,  but  has  scarcely  less  diversity  of  ac- 
centuation than  Concrete.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  I'crry,  and  Entick,  accent  it  on  the  last 
syllable;  and  Dr.  Ash,  .Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Hailey,  on  the 
first.  When  I  wrote  the  Rhyming  Dictionary,  I  accented 
both  these  words  on  the  first  syllalile  ;  l)ut  this  accentua- 
tion I  imagine  arose  from  ci/ntrastiiig  them,  which  often 
places  the  accent  on  ttie  opposmg  parts,  as  in  iii'ternal^nd 
ix'ternal;  but  upon  maturer  consideration  I  apprehend 
the  accent  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  first  syllable  of  Co7i- 
Crete  when  a  substantive,  and  on  the  last  of  both  words 
*hen  .idjcctives 

Discretion,  dis-kr^s-Ii-'m    u    £07     Prudcr.w 
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knowledge  to  govern  or  direct  one's  self;  liberty  of  ac^ 
ing  at  pleasure,  uncontrolled  and  unconditional  power. 

Discretionary,  dis-kr5sh-&n-ir-i,  adj.  LeP: 
at  large,  unlimited,  unrestrained. 

Discretive,  tlis-kre-tiv,  adj.  The  same  ai  Di.w 
Crete. 

DiscriminaBLE,  dls-kr!mi<i-ni-bl,  adj.  Dis- 
tinguishable by  outward  marks  or  tokens. 

To  Discriminate,  dis-krlmi^-nate,  v.  a.  To 
mark  with  notes  of  difference;  to  select  or  separate  from 
others. 

DiscRunNATENESs,  dis-krlmi^nate-n5s,  <.  91 
Distinctness. 

Discrimination,  dls-krlm-d-naislifm,  *.  The 
state  of  being  distinguished  from  other  persons  or 
things ;  the  act  of  distinguishing  one  from  another,  dis- 
tinction ;  the  marks  of  distinction. 

Discriminative,  dis-krim-e.nS-t!v,  adj.  157. 
That  makes  the  mark  of  distinction,  characteristical ; 
that  observes  distinction. 

Discriminous,  dis-krlmi^-n&s,  adj.  Dangerous 
hazardous. 

Discubitory,  dls-k6'b^t&r-^,  adj.  512.  Fitted 
to  the  posture  of  leaning. 

DiSCUMBENCY,  dis-kfiin-b5n-s^,  *.  Tlic  act  of 
leaning  at  meat. 

To  DiscUMBER,  dls-k&mibfir,  v.  a.  To  disengage 
from  any  troublesome  weight  or  bulk. 

Discursive,  dls-k&rislv,  adj.  158.  Moving  here 
and  there,  roving ;  proceeding  by  regular  gradation 
from  premises  to  consequences. 

Discursively,  dis-kfirisiv.l^,  adv.  By  due  gra- 
dation of  argument. 

DiscuRSORY,  dis-k&ris&r-^,  adj.  Argumentil. 
For  the  o,  see  Dotnestick. 

Discus,  dls^k&s,  s.     A  quoit. 

To  Discuss,  dls-kfis,'  v.  a.  To  examine |  to  dis- 
perse any  humour  or  swelling. 

Discusser,  dis-kfis^sfir,  s.  98.    He  that  discusses. 

Discussion,  dls-khs-shin,  s.  Disquisition,  exa- 
mination. 

DlSCUSsrVE,  dis  kfis-slv,  adj.  428.  Having  the 
power  to  discuss. 

DiSCUTIENT,  dis-kuish^nt,  *.  A  medicine  that 
has  jTower  to  repel. 

To  Disdain,  dlz-dane,'  v.  a.  To  scorn,  to  consi- 
der as  unworthy  of  one's  character — See  IHs. 

Disdain,  dlzdine,'  j.    Scorn,  contemptuous  anger. 

Disdainful,  diz  dane-ful,  adj.  Haughty,  scorn- 
ful, indignant. 

Disdainfully,  dn-dhnc-^Ll-i,  adv.  Withhaugh 

ty  scum. 

Disdainfulness,  diz-dane-ful-n^s,  ».    Haughty 

scorn. 
Disease,  diz-<^ze,'».    Distemper,  mabdy,  sickness. 
To  Disease,  dlz-t^ze,'  v.  a.    To  afflict  with  disease, 

to  torment  with  sickness  ;   to  pain,  to  make  uneasy. 
Diseasedness,   diz  o-z6d-n^s,  i.  365.     Sickness, 

malady. 
Diskdged,  dlz-5>ljd,'  adj.  359.    Blunted,  dulled. 
To  Disembark,  dis-5m-birk,'  v.  a.   To  carry  to 

Kind. 

To  Disembark,  dls.fm-blrk,'  v.  tu   To  land;  to 

go  on  land. 

To  Disembitter,  dls-^m.bltit&r,  v.  a.  To  sweet- 
en, to  free  from  bitterness. 

Disembodied,  dis-^m-bid-id,  adj.    Divested  of 

the  body. 

7'()  Disembogue,  dls-^m-bAgiic,'  v.  a.  337.    To 

IMiur  out  at  the  movith  of  a  river. 
7'ci  Disembogue,  tUs-^m-bAgue,'  v.  n.    To  gate 

a  vent,  to  flow. 

Disr.MBOWELLED,  dls-6m-boi-5ld, ;>ar/.  ot^;'.  Ta- 
ken from  out  of  the  bowels. 

To  Disembroil,  dk-^m-brAil,'  v.  a.  Todisen- 
tani'lc,  to  free  frj.T.  perplocily 
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To  Disenable,  dls-^n-a-bl,  v.  a     To  deprive  of 

power. 

2'9  DlSEXCHANT,  dis-^n-tslilnt,'  v.  a.  To  free 
from  tliefoice  of  an  enchantment. 

To  DiSENCU.MUER,  dls-en-kam-bar,  t'.  a.  To 
discharge  from  encumbrances,  to  disburden  ;  to  free 
from  obstruction  of  any  kind. 

DiSENCUMBRANCE,  dis-en-kam-bianse,  4.  Free- 
dom from  encumbrance. 

To  Disengage,  dls-en-gaje,'  v.  a.  To  separate 
from  any  thing  with  which  it  is  in  union ;  to  disen- 
tangle, to  clear  from  impediments  or  difficulties ;  to  free 
from  any  thing  that  powerfully  seizes  the  attention. 

To  Disengage,  dls-en-gaje,'  v.  n.  To  set  one's 
self  free  from. 

Disengaged,  dls-^n-gajd/  part.  adj.  359.  Va- 
cant, at  leisure. 

Disengagedness,  dls-en-gajd-n(5s,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  disengaged,  vacuity  of  attention. 

Disengagement,  dls-^n-gajei-m^nt,  i.  Release 
from  any  engagement  or  obligation ;  freedom  of  atten- 
tion, vacancy. 

To  Disentangle,  dls-5n-tangigl,  p.  a.  To  set 
free  from  impediments,  to  clear  from  perplexity  or  dif- 
ficulty ;  to  unfold  the  parts  of  any  tlung  interwoven  ; 
to  disengage,  to  separate. 

To  DisenTERRE,  dls-en-t^r/  v.  a.    To  unbury. 

To  Disenthral,  dls-en-//aa\vl,'  v.  a.  406.  To 
Bet  free,  to  restore  to  liberty,  to  rescue  from  sla\  ery. 

To  Disenthrone,  dls-^n-zArone,'  v.  a.  To  (ic- 
pose  from  sovereignty. 

To  Disentrance,  dls-5n-trSnse,'  v.  a.  To  a- 
waken  from  a  trance,  or  deep  sleep. 

To  DlSESPOUSE,  dls-(^-spouze,'  v.  a.  To  .>eparatc 
after  faith  plighted. 

Disesteem,  dis-e-ste(^m,'  s.    Sligiit,  dislike. 

To  Disesteem,  dls-e-st^em,'  v.  a.    To  siigh*,  t.> 

dislike. 

Disestimation,  d'iS.^S.t^-ma-sll&n,i.  Disresp<-;>, 
disesteem. 

Disfavour,  dls-fa-v&r,  j.  Discountenance ;  a 
state  of  ungraciousness,  or  unacceptablene&s ;  want  of 
beauty. 

To  Disfavour,  dls-faivur,  t;.  a.  To  discounte- 
nance, to  withhold  or  withdraw  kindness. 

Disfiguration,  dls-fig-ira-shCin,  f.  The  act  of 
disfiguring ;  the  state  of  being  disfigured ;  deformity. 

To  Disfigure,  dis-fig-ire,  v.  a.  To  change  any 
thing  to  a  worse  form,  to  deform,  to  mangle. 

Disfigurement,  dls-flg-iire-ment,  s.  Deface- 
ment of  beauty,  change  of  a  better  forni  to  a  wor>e 

Disforest,  dis-f6r-r^st,  j;.  n.  To  reduce  i^nd 
from  the  privileges  of  a  forest  to  the  state  of  common 


land. 
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To  Disfranchise,  dls-fran-tshlz,  tJ.  a.  152.    To 

deprive  of  privileges  or  immunities. 
Disfranchisement,  dis-frin-tshlz-m^ut,  i.   i  lie 

act  of  deprivmg  of  privileges. 
2'o  DiSFURNISH,  dis-f  &r-nish,  i;.  a.    To  unfurnisli, 

to  strip. 
To   Disgarnish,    diz-glr-nlsh,   v.    a.  425.    To 

strip  of  ornament ;  to  take  guns  from  a  fortress. 
To  DiSGLORIFY,   dlz-gl6-r^-fi,  v.  a.    To  deprive 

of  glory,  to  treat  » ith  indignity. 
To  Disgorge,   diz-gorje,'  v.  a.    To  discharge  by 

the  mouth  ;  to  pour  out  with  violence. 
Disgrace,  dlz-grase,'  i.    425.    Shame,   ignominy, 

dishonour  ;  state  of  dishonour;  state  of  being  out  of 

favour. 

2'o  Disgrace,  diz-grase/  v.  a.  To  bring  a  re- 
proach upon,  to  dishonour  ;  to  put  out  of  favour. 

Disgraceful,  diz-grase-f&l,  adj.  shameful,  ig. 
nominious. 

Disgracefully,  dlz-grase-ful-^,  adv.  In  dis- 
grace, with  indignity,  igiiominiously. 

DiSGBACEFULNESS,  diz-grase-ful-n&,  *.    Igno- 


Disgracer,  dlz.gra-sfir,  *.  98.  One  that  exposes 
to  shame. 

DisgRACIOUS,  dlz-gra-sh&S,  adj.  Unkind,  un- 
favourable. 

To  Disguise,  dlzg-ylze,'  v.  a.  92.  160.  To  con- 
ceal  by  an  unusual  dress ;  to  hide  by  a  eomiterfeit  ap- 
pearance ;  to  disfigure,  to  change  the  form  ;  to  deform 
by  liquor. 

Disguise,  dlsg-yize/  s.  160.  A  dress  contrived  to 
conceal  the  person  t'lat  wears  it ;  a  counterfeit  show. 

DiSGUlSEMENT,  dlzg-ylze-ment,  *.  Dress  of  con- 
cealment. 

Disguiser,  dlzg-yl-zur,  5.  160.  One  that  puts  on 
a  disguise ;  one  tliat  conceals  another  by  a  disguise,  one 
that  disfigures. 

Disgust,  dlz-g&st/  s.  435.  Aversion  of  the  palate 
from  any  thiag;  ill-humour,  malevolence,  otfenee 
conLeived, 

To  Disgust,  dlz-gtist,'  v.  a  To  raise  aversion  in 
the  stomach,  to  distaste;  to  strike  with  dislike,  to 
olfend ;  to  produce  aversion. 

Disgustful,  diz-g5st-fil,  adj.    Nauseous. 

Dish,  dish,  s.  A  broad  wide  vessel,  in  which  solid 
food  is  served  up  at  the  table ;  a  deep  liollow  vessel  for 
liquid  food  ;  the  meat  served  in  a  dish,  any  particular 
kind  of  food. 

To  Dish,  dish,  v.  a.    To  serve  in  a  dish. 

Dish-clout,  dlsh-klout,  i.  The  doth  with  which 
the  maids  rub  their  diOies. 

Dish-washer,  dlshi\v6sh-&r,  s.  The  name  of  a 
bird. 

Dishabille,  dis-a-bll,'  s.     Undress,  loose  dress. 

To  DishabiT,  dls-liab-lt,  v.  a.  To  throw  out  ol 
place. 

To  Dishearten,  dls-hiritn,  t,  a.  130.  To  din. 
courage,  to  deject,  to  terrify. 

Disherison,  dls-her^-zi),  J.  170.  The  .ict  of  do- 
barring  from  inheritance. 

To  Disherit,  dls-hei-lt,  v.  a.  To  cut  oit  from 
hereditaiy  succession. 

To  Dishevel,  dish-sh^v-v^l,  v.  a.  To  spread  the 
hair  disorderly. 

Dishonest,  dlz-onifst,  adj.  99.  Void  of  probity, 
void  of  faith ;  disgraceful,  ignominious. 

Dishonestly,  diz-6n-ist-l^,  adv.  Without  faith, 
without  probity;  llncha.^tely. 

Dishonesty,  dlz-6niius-tii,  s.    Want  of  probity, 

faithlessness;  unchastity. 
Dishonour,   dlz-&n-nar,   5.     Reproach,  disgrace, 

ignominy  ;  reproach  uttered,  censure. 
To    Dishonour,  dlz-5n-n&r,   v.  a.    To  disgrace, 

to  bring  shame  upon,  to  blast  with  infamy ;  to  violate 

chastity  ;  to  treat  with  indignity. 

Dishonourable,  diz-6n'nar-i-bl,  adj.  shame- 
ful, reproachful,  ignominious. 

Dishonourer,  diz-6n-nur-Qr,  s.  One  that  treats 
another  with  indignity ;  a  violator  of  chastity. 

To  Dishorn,  dls-horn,'  v.  a.    To  strip  of  horns. 

DisHUMOUR,  dls-u-mur,  s.  Peevishness,  ill  hu- 
mour. 

DiSIMPROVEMENT,  dls-lm-proov-meilt,  s.  Re- 
duction of  a  better  to  a  worse  sta;e 

To  Disincarcerate,  dls-in-karise-rate,  ?•.  n. 
To  set  at  liberty. 

Disinclination,  dls-ln-kle-na-sliQn,  s.  Want 
ofafieclion,  slight  dislike. 

To  Disincline,  dls-ln-kllne,'  v.  a.  To  produce 
dislike  to,  to  make  disaffected,  to  alienate  affection 
from. 

Disingenuity,  dls-in-j^-niie-te,  *.  Meanness  oi 
artifice,  unfairness. 

Disingenuous,  dls-ln-jenifi-us,  adj.  Unfair, 
meanly  artfui,  illiberal. 

Disingenuously,  dls-ln-je-u-ii-fis-le,  adv.  In  a 
disingenuous  manner. 

Disingenuousness,  dls-ln-j6nii-&s-n6s,  s.  mean 
tubtilty,  low  craft. 
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Disinherison,    dls-ln-h^r^^-zn,    s.    The  act  of; Dismal,    dlz-mil,  adj.  425.    Sorrowful,  uncono* 
cuttiiiR  oR'  from  any  hereditary  succession ;  llie  state  of  1     fortablc,  unhappy. 
beiiiR  edt  oflfrom  any  hereditary  right.  DlSMAIXY,  dh-mM-U,  adv.     Horribly,  sorrowfuUj 

To   Disinherit,  dis-in-h^r-lt,  v.  a.   To  cut  off  ^jg^^j^.^gs,  dlzimil-nds,  j.    Horrvr,  sorrow, 
from  an  hercihtarv  right.  _,    „     ,,         ,    ,,  „,    .,  ^ 

To  Disinter,  dls-ln-t^r,'  «.  a.    Tounbury,  tot..ke  ^';  Dismantle  d^z-min-tl  r.  a.    To  throw  off  a 
t    f  th     r  avp  v»  I     (jress^  to  strip;  to  loose;  to  strip  a  tovsii  of  its  out- 

out  ol  tne  gra\e.  ,       ,  '     works ;  to  break  down  anv  thing  external. 

DiSlNTERESSED,  dlz-inUSr-es-s^d,  ad,.    Without    j,^  d,smask,  dlz-misk;'  v.  a.    To  divest  of  a  mask. 


regard  to  private  advantage,  impartial.     . 
DiSINTERESSMENT,  diz-uiit^r-^s-m^r 


Not  useil 
-m^nt,  i.    Disre- 
gard  to  private  ailvantnge,  disinterest,  disinterested- 
ness.    Not  used. 
Disinterest,  dlz-ini-t^r-^st,  i.    Wliat  is  contrary 

to  one's  wish  or  prosperity  ;indifForence  to  profit. 
Disinterested,  dlz-in-t^r-^s-t^d,  adj.    Superior 
to  regard  of  private  advantage,  not  intluenccd  by  pri- 
vate profit;  without  any  concern  in  an  affair. 

Disinterestedly,  diz-in-t^r-^s  t^d-1^,  adv.  in 

a  dlsintcresteil  manner. 

Disinterestedness,    dlz-In-t§r-^s-tM-n^s,    s. 

Contempt  of  private  interest. 

To  Disintkicate,  diz-ln-trti-kate,  v.  a.  To  dis- 
entangle. 1 

To  DlSINVITE,  dls-1n-vke,'  v.  a.  To  retract  an  in- 
vitation. 

To  Disjoin,  dlz-j5in/  v.  a.  To  separate,  to  [i^rt 
from  each  other,  to  sundet. 

To  Disjoint,  dlz-joint,'  r.  a.    To  put  out  of  joint ; 


To    Dismay,    diz-ma,'   v.   a.  425.     To  terrify,  to 

discourage,  to  aflVight. 
Dismay,   (liz-nia,'  s.  435.    Fall  of  courage,  terror 

felt,  desertion  of  mind. 
Dismayedness,   dlz-mai^d-n&,  «.     Dejection  of 

courage,  dispiritcdness. 
To  Dismember,  dlz-m^m^bir,  v.  a.   To  divide 

member  from  meml)cr,  to  cut  in  pieces. 
To  Dismiss,  diz-mis/  v.  a,  435.    To  »end  awayj 

to  discard. 

Dismission,  dlz-mlshi&n,  t.  Act  of  sending  away  i 
deprivation,  obligation  to  leave  any  post  or  place. 

2o  Dismortgage,  diz-mSr-gaje,  v.  a.  To  re- 
deem from  mortgage. 

To  Dismount,  diz-m6unt/  p.  a.  To  throw  any 
one  from  on  horseback ;  to  throw  a  cannon  from  its 
carnage. 

To  Dismount,  dlz-mS&nt,'  t;,  n.  To  alight  from 

a  horse;  to  descend  from  an  elevation, 
to  brealTat  junctures,   tt7  separate  at*^the  part  wliere  To  DisNATURALIZE,    dlz-nitshii-ri-Uze,   v.    a. 
there  is  a  cement ;  to  carve  a  fowl ;  to  make  incoherent.  I     To  alienate,  to  make  alien. 
To  Disjoint,  dlz-joint,'  v.  n.     To  fall  in  pieces;  |Disnatured,  dlz.na-tshird,  adj.  435.    Unnatu- 


to  separate. 

Disjunct,  dlz-jfingkt,'  adj.  408.  Disjointed,  se- 
piirate. 

Disjunction,  dlz-j&ngk-sh&n,  *.  Disunion,  se- 
paration, parting. 

Disjunctive,   dlz-j&ngk-tlv,  acfj.    Incaiabie  oi 

union;  that  marks  separation  or  opposition. 

Disjunctively,  diz-j&ngk-tiv-ie,  oc/d.  Distinct- 
ly, separately. 

Disk,  disk,  s.  The  face  of  the  sun  or  planet,  as  it 
appears  to  the  eye ;  a  broad  piece  of  iron  thrown  in  th 
ancient  sports,  a  nuoit. 

Diskindness,  disk-ylnd-n^s,  s.  160.  Want  ol 
kindness,  want  of  affection;  ill-turn,  injury. 

Dislike,  diz-llke'  s.  435.  Disinclination,  absence 
of  alTeetion,  disgust,  disagreement. 

Tc  Dislike,  dlz-Uke,'  v,  a.  To  disapprove,  to  re- 
gard without  affection. 

DiSUKEFUL,    dlz-Uke-ful,    adj.     DisafTcctcd,  ma- 

'■g"-  ,      ,, 

To  DiSLIKEN,  (llz-ll-kn,  V.  a.     To  make  unlike. 

DiSLIKENESS,    dlz-lik(J-ll^S,    S.     Dissimilitude,  un-l 

likeness.  \ 

DlSLIKER,    dlz-ll-kur,   s.     A  disapprover,  one  tliatl 


ral,  wanting  natural  tenderness. 

Disobedience,  dis-A-beM^-^nse,  s.  Violation  of 
lawful  commands  or  prohibition,  breach  of  duty  due 
to  superiors;  incompliance. — See  Obedience. 

Disobedient,  dis-A-b^i<l<i-^nt,  adj.  Not  observ- 
ant of  lawful  authority. 

To  Disobey,  dls-6-ba,'  i;.  a.  To  break  commands 
or  transgress  prolubitions. 

DiSOBLiGATiON,  dis-tM>-lil-ga-sb&n,  s.  Oflence, 
cause  of  disgust. 

Crii.,  A_Ki!;o/    -) 

t     a.  111.     To 


_    „  S  dls-o-bliie,'    7 

fo  Disoblige,  Jj^^J^^,J 


To  unpaint. 

To  put  out  of 

The    act  of 


is  not  pleased. 

To  Disli.mb,  dlz-llm,' 
limb. 

To  Dislimn,    dlz-llm/    v.  a.  435. 
Not  used. 

To  Dislocate,  dlsUA-k.\te,  v.  a, 
the  proper  place  ;  to  put  (rtit  of  joint. 

Dislocation,    dls-l<!>-ka-shCni,    s. 
shifting  the  places  of  things;  tlie  state  of  being  dis- 
placed ;  a  joint  put  out. 

To  Dislodge,  dlz-lodjo,'  v.  a.  To  remove  from  a 
place;  to  remove  from  an  h.ibitation  ;  to  drive  an  ene 
my  from  a  stati/^n;  to  remove  an  army  to  other  quar- 
ters. 

To   Dislodge,  dlz-lodjc,'  v.  n.    To  go  away  to 

another  pl.icc. 

Disloyal,  dlz-lotiill,  adj.  435.  Not  true  to  al 
Icgiance,  faithless;  not  true  to  the  marriage  bed;  false 
in  love,  not  constant. 

Disloyally,  diz-lo^-il-ld,  adv.    Not  faithfuiiy^ 

di^o^)0(llcn^ly, 


offend,  disgust,  to  give  olTcncc  to. 

Disobuging,  dis-A-bll-jing,  part.  adj.  111. 
Disgusting,  unpleasing,  offensive. 

Disobligingly,  dls-A-bll-jlngl^,  adv.  In  a  dis- 
gusting or  offensive  manner,  without  attention  to 
please. 

Disobligingness,  dls-A-bllijlng-n^s,  s.    Offen- 

siveness,  readiness  to  disgust. 
DisoRBED,   dlz-orbd/  adj.  359.     Thrown  out  of 

the  proper  orbit. 
Disorder,  dlz-or-d&r,  s.     Irregularity,  confusion  ; 

tumult,  disturbance;  neglect  of  rule;  sickness,  distem- 
I     per ;  discomposure  of  mind. 


rr„  .«,,  i;,v,i,  fr^mU'"  Disorder,  dlz-6rid&r,  v.  a.    To  throw  into 
To  tear  limb  from      ^,„„f,,^i^„^  ,,,  J.^^^^^_  j„  ,,„„', .  £„  .^^^e  sick. 

Disordered,  diz-6r-d&rd,  adj.  359.  Irregular, 
vicious,  loose,  diseased. 

Disorderly,  diz-6ridur-l^,  a(0.  Confused,  ir- 
regular, tumultuous  ;  contrary  to  law,  vicious. 

Disorderly,  diz-oi-Uliir-li,  adv.  Irregularly, 
confusedly  ;  without  law,  inordinately. 

DiSORDiNATE,  dlz-Aridi-iiatc,  acy.  91.  Not  liv- 
ing by  the  rules  of  virtue. 

DisoRDiNATEl.Y,  dlz-oridi-natfc'-li,  adv.  Inordi- 
nately, viciouslv. 

To  Disown,  dIz-Ane,'  t;.  a.    Tii  deny,  to  renounce. 

To  Disparage,  dis-plr-rldjc,  v.  a.  90.  To  match 
unequally,  to  injure  by  union  with  something  inferior 
in  excellence;  to  injure  by  comp.arison  with  something 
of  less  value. 

Disparagement,  dis-iili-^ldje-ment,  t.    Injuri- 

ous  union  or  comparison  with  something  of  inferior 
execUencL' 


Disloyalty,  dlzilw^il-te,  s.    Want  of  ii<ielity  to  |  Disparager,  dls-p2Lrirldje-&i-,  s.    One  that  dl*- 
tne  soveicipn  :  want  ol  fidelity  in  love.  ;    praco. 
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DiSPABrrY,  dls-pSr^-td,  S.  511.  inequality,  dif- 
ference in  degree,  either  of  rank  or  eiceUcnce  dissi- 
militude, unhkeness. 

To  DiSPAKK,  dls-pJrk,'  ii.  a.  To  throw  open  a 
pari; ;  to  set  at  large  without  enclosure. 

To  Dispart,  dls-pirt,'  v.  a.  To  divide  into  two, 
to  separate,  to  break. 

DiSPASSION,  dis-pash-fin,  s.  Freedom  from  men- 
tal perturbation. 

Dispassionate,  dls-plsh'&n-ite,  adj.  91.  Cool, 
calm,  temperate. 

To  Dispel,  dls-p?!,'  v.  a.  To  drive  oy  scattering, 
dissipate. 

DispensaBY,  dls-p5nisJri,  j.  The  place  where 
medicines  are  dispensed. 

Dispensation,  d3s-p^n-sA-sh&n,  s.  Distribution, 

the  act  of  dealing  out  any  thing;  the  dealing  of  God 
with  his  creatures,  method  of  Providence;  an  exemp- 
tion from  some  law. 

DiSPENSATOK,  dis-p^n-siitfir,  s.  One  employed 
in  dealing  out  any  thing,  a  distributer. 

DisPENSAToaY,  dls-p^n-si  tir-^,  j.  512.  A 
book  in  which  the  coiniiosition  of  medic'nes  is  describ- 
ed and  directed,  a  p'larmacDpcEia. 

To  Dispense,  dls-p^nsc,'  t;.  a.  To  deal  out,  to 
distribute;  To  dispense  with,  toexcuxe,  to  grant  'lis- 
pensation  for. 

dispense,  dls-p5nse,'  s.    Dispensation,  exemption. 

Dispenser,  dls-p^n-s&r,  *.   98.    One  that  Jis- 


DisporT,  dls-p6rt,'  s.    Play,  sport,  pastime. 

To  Disport,  dis-pArt,'  v.   a.     To  divert. 

To  Disport,  dls  pAit,'  v.  7u    To  play,  to  toy, 

wanton. 

Disposal,  dis-po-zil,  s.  The  act  of  disposing  or 
regulating  any  thing,  regulation,  distribution ;  the 
power  of  distribution,  the  right  of  bestowing. 

To  Dispose,  dls-p6ze,'  v.  a.  To  give,  to  place,  to 
bestow;  to  adapt,  to  form  for  any  purpose;  to  frame 
the  mind  ;  to  reguL-ite,  to  adjust;  To  dispose  of,  to  ap- 
ply to  any  purpose,  to  transfer  to  any  person,  to  give 
away,  to  sell ;  to  place  in  any  condition. 

Dispose,  dls-pAze,'  ».  Power,  management,  dis- 
posal; cast  of  inind,  inclination. 

Disposer,  dis-p6iz&r,  s.  98.  Distributer,  giver, 
uestower ;  governor,  regulator. 

Disposition,  dls-pA-zlsh-un,  t.    Order,  method, 

distribution;  natural  titness,  quality;  tendency  to  any 
act  or  state;  temper  of  mind;  artection  of  kindness  or 
ill-will;  predominant  inclination. 

Dispositive,  dis-p5z-e-tiv,  adj.   That  implies  dis- 
posal of  any  property, 
DjSPOSmVELY,  dis-p5zi^-tlv-l^,   adv.     Distribu. 

tively. 

To  Dispossess,  dls-p6z-z5s,'  v.  a.    To  put  out  of 

possession,  to  deprive,  to  disseize. 

DispOSVRE,  dls-pA-zhfire,  *.  Disposal,  govern- 
ment, management ;  state,  posture. 

Dispraise,  dls-praze,'  s.    Blame,  censure. 

To  Dispraise,  dls-praze,'  v.  a.    To  blame,  to  cen- 


penses,  a  distributer. 
To  Dispeople,  dls-p^ipl,   v.  a.    To  depopulate, 

to  empty  of  people.  DlSPRAISER,  dls-pra'z&r,  s.  98.     A  ccnsurer. 

DiSPEOILER,  d1s-p^-pl-fir.  J.     A  depopulator.  DiSPRAlSlBLE,   dis.priiz.^-bl,   adj.     Unworthy   of 

To  DlSPERGE,  dls-peraje,'  v.  a.    To  sprinkle.  ,      comiiicndation. 

To  Disperse,    dls-p^rse/   v.    a.     To  scatter,    to  l  DlSPIlAISINGLY,dls-pra'zlng-l(^,arft;.  With  blame. 

drive  to  ditlerent  parts ;_  to  dissipate.  j-p  DiSPREAD,   dls-spr^J'  V.  a.     To  spread  diffcr- 

Dispersedly,    dls-peri'jed-Ie,    adv    S64.     In  a       entways. 

dispersed  manner.    „,,,,,  i  DISPROOF,   dls  pr55f/   *.     Confutation,    convictioii 

DiSPERSEDNESS,   dlS-pgr-sfid  n^s,   s.     lliinncss,  j      of  error  or  falsehood 

scattered iiess.  I  DISPROPORTION,  dls- pr6-p6rish&n,  4.   Unsuitable- 

UISPERSER,    dlS-pLr-sur,    j.    98.      A  scattercr,   a  j      ness  in  quantity  of  one  thing  to  another,  want  of  sym- 

spreadcr.  |      nietry. 

Dispersion,  dls-p^rish&n,  s.  The  act  of  scatter-  j  To  Disproportion,  dls-prA-pAiishtin,  d,  a.  To 
iiig  or  spreading ;  the  state  of  being  scattered.  mismatch,  to  join  things  unsuitably. 

2o  Dispirit,  dls-plr-lt,  v.  a.  109.  To  discou-  Dispkoportionable,  dls-pri-pArish&n-a-bl.ac/;. 
rage,  to  depress,  to  damp;  to  exhaust  the  spirits.  Unsuitable  in  quantity. 

Djspiriteuness,  dis-p!rilt-^d-nes,  *.  "Want  of  Disproportionableness,  dls-pro-porish&n-a- 
vigour.  jj       ,»  I     bl-n^s,  s.     Unsuitableness  to  something  else. 

To  Displace,  dis-plase,'  v.  a.   ^To  put  out  of  j  Uj^pj^oportionablx,     dls-pr6.p6rish5n-i-bkS 

r>r  .  .(m,  v  ^^^^     Unsuitably,  not  symmetrically. 


place;  to  put  out  of  any  state,  condition,  or  dignity;  | 
to  disorder. 


Displacency,  dl&-plais^n-s4  s. 

obligation  ,  any  thing  unpleasing. 
To   Displant,   dls-plSnt,' 


Incivility,   dis- 

1 

To   remove   a  1 


plant ;  to  drive  a  people  from  the  place  in  which  they 

have  fixed. 
DiSPLANTATION,    dis-plin-ta-sh&n,  s.    The  re-' 

moval  of  a  plant ;  the  ejection  of  a  people.  | 

To  Display,  dls-pla,'  v.  a.    To  spread  wide  ;  to  tx-  ! 

hibit  to  the  sight  or  mind ;  to  set  out  ostentatiously  to  j 


DisPROPORTlONAL,     dls-pr6-p6rish&n-il,     adj. 
Uisproportionable,  not  symmetrical. 

Disproportion  ALLY,     dls-prA-p6iishfin-al-le, 

adv.     Unsuitably  with  respect  to  quantity  or  value. 

Disproportionate,  dls-pri-pAr-sliJin-ate,  adj. 

91.     Unsymmetrical,  unsuitable  to  something  else. 
Disproportionately,  dls-prd-pArishiin-ate-1^, 

adv.     Unsuitably,  unsymmetrically. 
Distuoportionateness,  dis-pri-pirisliLiti-ate- 
'"""•         ji       11  n§s,  J.     Unsuitableness  in  bulk  cr  value. 

l^w^^'         P  ^'  '*     ^"^  exhibition  of  any  thing  tO:  y,,  DISPROVE,   dls-pr56ve,'  ti.  a.     To  confute  an 
T^        '  J?       i;   /4  ,.  !      assertion,  to  convict  of  error  or  falsehood, 

fen^shi*^''^'  '"^■P^^"-^"*'  "'^^-     Unpleasing,  of-  ;  DiSPROVEB,   dls-prAS^vtir,   ,.  98.     One  that  con- 

To  Displease,  dis-pWze/  „.  a.  To  offend,  to ,  OispraisHABLE,  dis-p&ni1sh.a.bl,  of//.  without 
make  angry;  to  disgus,  to  raise  aversion.  i     penal  restraint.  *^ 

DiSPLEASINGNESE  dl^pl^-zlng-n^S,  S.  Offen-:  DlSPlTTABLE,  dlsipi-tO-bl,  or  dls-p&ltA-bl,  adj. 
ueness,  quality  of  ofiendmg  I      jjableto contest. controvertible:  lawful  to becontcsted. 

DISPLEASURE,  dls  plfizh-iire,  J.  Uneasiness,  pain  |  Jc>-  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston, 
received;  offence,  pain  given;  anger,  indignation;  i -^Ir- Simith,  Perry,  and  Bailey,  are  for  the  second  pronun- 
st-'itc  of  disgrace.  'elation  of  this  word;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Bu- 

To  Displeasure,  dls-pl^zh-ire  v.  a.  To  di^  '  '^^anan,  and  Entiek,  for  the  first :  and  this,  notwithstand- 
please,  not  to  gain  favour  >      •     •  ■    ,  i|,g  j|,g  niajority  of  suffrages  against  it,  is.  In  my  opinion, 

Tr,  TiicD-  nnr-     A',<!  »^1A  }'  /  rj,  decidedly  most  agreeable  to  the  best  usage.     It  were  un 

J.  0  XJibifL-UUh,  ais-piocle,  v.  a.  To  disperse  with  i  doubtedly  to  be  wished  that  words  of  this  form  preserved 
a  loud  noise,  to  vent  with  violence.  the  accent  of  the  verb  to  which  they  correspond  ;  but  this 

DiSPLOSION,  dis-plo-zh&n,  j.  The  act  of  disnlod-  i  correspondence  we  find  entirely  set  aside  in  lamerJatlt:, 
g,  a  sudden  burst  with  noise  '       ' '  f^fonparable,  admirable,  and  many  others,  with  which  Dis 
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pKtahle  must  certainly  class.     Mr.  Scott  gives  l)Gth  modes 
of  accenting  this  word  ;  but  by  his  placing  the  word  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  first,  we  m.iy  presume  he 
prefers  this  pronunciation. — See  Indisputable. 
Disputant,  dis-pu-tlnt,  s-   503.     Controvertist, 

an  arguer,  a  reasoner. 
Disputant,  dls^pii-tant,  adj.    Disputing,  engaged 

m  controversy. 
Disputation,  dls-pu-taAshun,  s.     The   skill  of 

controversy,  argumentation  ;  controversy,  argumeutal 

contest. 
Disput.\tiOUS,    dls  pi-tai-sh&s,  adj.    Inclined  to 

dispute,  cavilling. 
Disputative,  dis-pu-tJ-tlv,  adj.  512.    Disposed 

to  debate. 
To  Dispute,  dls-pfate,'  v.  n.    To  contend  by  argu. 

ment,  to  debate,  to  controvert. 
To  Dispute,  dls-pute,'  v.  a.    To  contend  for  ;   to 

oppose,  to  question  ;  to  discuss. 
Dispute,  dis-pilte,'  s.     Contest,  controversy. 
DisputELESS,  dls-piite-les,   adj.    Undisputea,  uk- 

c£)ntrovertible. 
DiSPUTER,  dis-pu-tfir,  S.     A  controvertist,  one  given 

to  argument. 
Disqualification,    dis-kw61-^-f^-ka-shtin,    s. 

That  which  disqualifies. 

To  Disqualify,  dls-kw61ie-fl,  v.  a.  To  make 
unfit,  to  disable  by  some  natural  or  legal  impediment ; 
to  deprive  of  a  right  or  claim  by  some  positive  restriction. 

Disquiet,  dis-kwi-^t,  5.  Uneasiness,  restlessness ; 
vexation,  anxiety. 

To    Disquiet,  dls-kwi^^t,  v.  a.    To  disturb,  to 

make  uneasy,  to  vex,  to  fret. 
Disquieter,  dis-kwl-dt-ir,  s.     A  disturber,  a  ha 

rasscr. 

DiSQUiETLY,  dis-kwii^t-lti,  adv. 

anxiously. 

DISQUIETNESS,    dis-kwWt-n&, 
restlessness,  anxiety. 

Disquietude,    dls-kwl-^-tfide, 
anxiety. 

Disquisition,  dis-kw^-zlsh-tin,  s.  Examination, 
disputative  inquiry. 

Disregard,  dis-re-gird/  s.  Slight  notice,  ne- 
glect. 

■To  Disregard,  dis-re-gJrd/  v.  a.    To  slight,  to 

contemn. 

DiSREGARDFUL,  dis-r^-g^rd-ful,  adj.  Negligent, 
contemptuous. 

DlSREGARDFULLY,  dis-r4-gard-ful-le,  adv.  Con- 
temptuously. 

Disrelish,  dlz  r^l-ish,  s.  4.35.  Bad  taste,  nau- 
seousness ;  dislike,  squeamishness. 

To  Disrelish,  dlz-rSl-lsh,  v.  a.  To  infect  with 
an  unpleasant  taste ;  to  want  a  taste  of. 

Disreputation,  dls-r^p-ii-taishin,  s.    Disgrace, 

dishonour. 

Disrepute,  dls  re-pute/  s.  Ill  character,  dishon- 
our, want  of  reputation. 

Disrespect,  dls-re-sp5kt/  *.  incivility,  want  of 
reverence,  ^udcuL■s^. 

Disrespectful,  dls-ri-sp^kt-ful,  adj.  irreverent, 
uncivil. 

Disrespectfully,  dls-r^sp^kt-fuUlt^,  adv.  Ir- 
reverently. 


2^0  Dissect,  dls-sSkt,'  v.  a.  424.  To  cut  in  pieces ; 
to  divide  and  examine  minutely. 

Dissection,  dls-s^k-shfm,  s.  The  act  or  separat- 
ing the  parts  of  animal  bodies,  anatomy. 

Disseisin,  dls-si-zin,  «.  An  unlawful  dispossessing 
a  man  of  his  land. 

To  Disseize,  dis-seze,'  v.  a.  To  disiwssess,  to  de- 
prive. 

Disseizor,  disse-zor,  s.  166.  He  that  dispos. 
sesscs  another. 

To  Dissemble,  dis-s§mibl,  v.  a.  To  hide  under 
false  appearance,  to  pretend  that  not  to  be  which  reallj 
is ;  to  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not. 

To  Dissemble,  dis-s^m-bl,  v.  n.    To  play  the 

hypocrite. 

Dissembler,  dls-s^mibl5r,  s.    a  hypocrite,  a  man 

who  conceals  his  true  disposition. 

DiSSEMBLiNGL'X,    dis-sem'bling-ld,   adv.     With 
issimulation,  hypocriticallv. 

To  Disseminate,  dls-s4m-^-nate,  v.  a.  To 
scatter  as  seed,  to  spread  every  way. 

Dissemination,  d!s~s^m-e-naish&n,  s.  The  act 
of  scattering  like  seed. 

Disseminator,  dls-s5m-e-n4-t&r,  s.  521.  Ha 
that  scatters,  s.  spreader. 

Dissension,  dis-s5n-sh&n,  s.  Disagreement,  strife, 
contention,  breach  of  union. 

DissensiouS,  dis-sSn-shus,  adj.  Disposed  to  dis- 
cord, contentious. 

To  Dissent,  dis-s5nt/  v.  n.  To  disagree  in  opi- 
nion ;  to  differ,  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature. 

Dissent,  dis-sSnt/  s.  Disagreement,  difference  0/ 
opinion,  declaration  of  difference  of  opinion. 

Dissentaneous,  dls-sen-ta-n§-&s,  adj.  Disa- 
greeable, inconsistent,  contrary. 

Dissenter,   dls-s^n-tur,  s.   98.    One  that  disa- 
grees, or  declares  his  disagreement,   from  an  opinion ; 
one  who,  for  whatever  reasons,  refuses  the  communion 
i      of  the  English  church. 
Uneasiness,    DissENTIENT,  dis-sen-sh^nt,  a(^.     Declanng  dis- 
sent. 

Dissertation,  dis-s^r-ta-shun,  *.    A  discourse. 

To  Disserve,  dis-s^rv,'  v,  a.  424.  To  do  injury 
to,  to  harm. 

Disservice,  dis-sSri-vls,  s.     Injury,  mischief. 

DissERVICEABLE,  dis-e^rivis-d-bl,  adj.  Injurious 
mischievous. 

Disservice  ableness,    dls-s5rivls-3^bl-n^s,     s. 

Injury,  harm,  hurt. 

To  Dissettle,  dls-s5t-tl,  V.  a.  405.    To  unsettle. 

To  Dissever,  dls-s^v-ir,  v.  a.  To  cut  in  two,  tc 
break,  to  divide,  to  disunite. 

DiSSIDENCE,  dis-s^-d^nse,  s.  Discord,  disagree- 
ment. 

Dissilience,  dls-sU-y^nse,  ».  113.  The  act  of 
starting  asunder. 

Dissilient,  dls-sil-y^nt,  adj.  Starting  asunder, 
bursting  in  two. 

DlSSILITION,  dls-sll-lsh-Jin,  s.  The  act  of  burst- 
ing in  two,  of  starting  dift'crent  ways;  the  opposite  to 
Coalition. 

Dissimilar,  dls-slm-^l&r,  a((j.  88.  Unlike,  he- 
terogene<ius. 

Dissimilarity,  dls-sim-^liri^-te,  s.   Unlikeness, 

dissimilitude, 


Without  rest, 


Uneasiness 


To  Disrobe,  dlz-r5be/  v.'a.  435.    To  undress,  to  dj^sIjiilitude,  dis-slm-mili^titde,  s.    Unlike- 

uncover.  i    /  ,  j.  ao  e     n-t  .    j-\     ncss,  want  of  resemblance. 

Disruption,  dlz-rup-sh&n,  *.   435.  Tlie  a'^">f;  •  dls-slm-U^ish&n,  *.    The  act 

breaking  asunder,  breach,  rent.  ,  ^^loj  ..        .'  . 

Dissatisfaction,  dls  sat-ls  f  ikishiii,  *.     The 

state  of  being  dissatisfied,  discontent. 
Dissatisfactoriness,    dis-silt-is-fik-lur-e-n^s, 

s.     Inability  to  give  content. 
Dissatisfactory,  dis-sit-is-fSk-t&r-e,  adj  551. 

Unable  to  give  content. 
Tii  Dissatisfy,  dls-sitils-fl,  v.  a.    To  discontent, 

to  displea.sc. 


(if  dissembling,  hypocrisy. 
DlSSIPABLE,  dls-sd-pi-bl,  adj.    Easily  scattered. 
7'o  Dissipate,  dls^s^pate,  v.  a.  91.    To  scatter 

every  where,  to  disperse ;  to  scatter  the  attention  ;  tc 
spend  a  fortune. 
Dissipation,  dls-se-pa-shin,  *.    The  act  of  dis- 
persion; the  state  of  being  disi>ersed;  scattered  atten- 
tion. 
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To  Dissociate,  dls-s6-sh^-ate,  v.  a.     To  separ- 

ate,  to  disunite,  to  part. 
Dissolvable,  dlz-zSl-vi-bl,  adj.    Capable  of  dis- 
solution. 
DlssOLl'BLE,  dis-sA-lii-bl,  adj.     Capable  of  separ- 
ntion  of  one  part  from  another. 

Jt:^  The  accent  is  invariably  placed  on  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word,  as  it  comes  from  the  Latin  dissolubillr,  which 
seems  to  confirm  the  observations  on  the  word  Incompar- 
able. DUsoliiabte  is  a  compound  of  our  own,  and  there- 
fore retains  the  accent  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  form- 
ed, 501 — See  Academy,  Disputable,  and  Resoluble. 

Dissolubility,  dis-s51-16  bil-e-t^,  s.   Liableness 

to  suffer  a  disunion  of  parts. 
To  Dissolve,  dlz-z61v,'  v.  a.  424.     To  destroy 
the  form  of  any  thing  by  disunitinsr  the  parts  ;  to  loose, 
to  break  the  ties  of  any  thing  ;  to  break  up  assemblies  ; 
to  break  an  enchantment. 

To  Dissolve,  diz-z61v,'  v.  n.    To  be  melted ;  to 

fall  to  nothing  ;  to  melt  away  in  pleasure. 

Dissolvent,  Sz-zbV-vint,  adj.  Having  the  power 
of  dissolving  or  melting. 

Dissolvent,  diz-z&livi^nt,  s.  The  power  of  dis- 
uniting the  parts  of  any  thing. 

DiSSOLVER,  dlz-z61-v£ir,  s.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  dissolving. 

DiSSOLVlBLE,   dl2-z61-ve-bl,    adj.     Liable  to  per- 
ish by  dissolution 
J(^  If  this  word  and  its  etymon  must  be  written  I)is- 

lolvwle  and  Solvible,  and  not  Dissolvable  and  Solvable, 

because  Solvo  and  its  compounds  in  Latin  are  of  the  third 

conjugation,  and  form  their  personal  and  temporal  varia- 
tions by  assuming  «,  there  is  no  reason  why  Resolvulile 

should  be  written  with  a,  as  it  stands  in  Johnson,  who, 

notwithstanding  he  writes  Dissolvible  here  with  an  I,  yet 

in  his  explanation  of  the  etymology  of  Indissolvablc,  leUs 

us  it  is  formed  from  in,  and  Dissolvable  with  an  a. 

Dissolute,  dlsisA-lilte,  ac^.  Loose,  wanton,  de- 
bauched. 

Dissolutely,  dis^s6-lute-li,  adv.  Loosely,  in 
debauchery. 

Dissoluteness,  disisA-lite-n^s,  ».  Looseness, 
laxity  of  maimers,  debauchery. 

Dissolution,  dls-sA-li-sliin,  s.  The  act  of  li- 
quifying by  heat  or  moisture ;  the  state  of  being  liqui- 
fied; destruction  of  any  thing  by  the  separation  of  its 
parts  ;  death,  tlie  resolution  of  the  body  into  its  consti- 
tuent elements ;  destruction  ;  the  act  ot  breaking  up  an 
assembly  ;  looseness  of  manners. 

Dissonance,  dis-sA-ninse,  j.  a  mixture  of  harsh, 
unharmonious  sounds. 

Dissonant,  dls-sA-nint,  adj.  Harsh,  unharmo- 
nious ;  incongruous,  disagreeing. 

To  Dissuade,  dls-swade/  v.  a.  53  1 .  To  divert 
by  reason  or  importunity  from  any  thing. 

DiSSUADEB,  dis-swa^d&r,  *.  98.  He  that  dis- 
suades. 

Dissuasion,  dis-swa-zhun,  s.  451.  Urgency  of 
reason  or  importunity  against  any  thing. 

Dissuasive,  dis-swa-slv,  ad{j.  428.  Dehortatory, 
tending  to  persuade  against. 

Dissuasive,  dis-swiislv,  *.  Argument  to  turn  the 
mind  off  from  any  purpose. 

Dissyllable,  dis-sil-li-bl,  «.  A  word  of  two 
syllables. 

Distaff,  disiitaf,  s.  The  sUff  from  which  the  flax 
is  drawn  in  spinning;  it  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the 
female  sex. 

To  Distain,  dls-tanr,'  v.  a.  To  stain,  to  tinge; 
to  blot,  to  sullv  with  infamy. 

Distance,  disit^nse,  s.  Distance  is  space  consi- 
dered between  any  two  beings;  remoteness  in  place  ; 
the  space  kept  between  two  antagonists  in  fencing ;  a 
space  marked  en  the  course  where  horses  run ;  space 
of  time;  remoteness  in  time ;  respect,  dist.int  behavi- 
our ;  retraction  of  kindness,  reserve. 

7'o  Distance,  dis'tinse,  v.  a.  To  place  remotely, 
to  throw  o^  from  the  view  ;  to  lea\  e  behind  at  3  race 
the  length  of  a  distance. 

Distant,  dls-tint,  adj.  Remote  in  place;  remote 
io  time  either  past  or  fucure ;  reserved ;  lu/t  obvious. 


Distaste,  dis-taste/  t.  Disgust,  dislike ;  aliena- 
tion of  afl'ection. 

To  Distaste,  distaste,'  v.  a.  To  fill  the  mouth 
with  nauseousness ;  to  dislike,  to  loathe ;  to  ofiend,  to 
disgust. 

Distasteful,  dis-taste-f'il,  adj.  Nauseous  to  the 
palate,  disgusting;  offensive,  unpleasing. 

Distemper,  dls-tem-piir,  s.  A  disease,  a  malady  ; 
bad  constitution  of  mind,  depravity  of  inclination  ;  un- 
easiness. 

To  Distemper,  dls-tSmip&r,  v.  a.  To  disease,  to 
disorder  j  to  disturb  ;  to  destroy  temper  or  moderation. 

DistemperaTE,  dls-t^mipur-ate,  adj.  91.  Im- 
moderate. 

DiSTEMPERATURE,  dls-tdmip&r-a.tshure,  «.  In- 
temperateness,  excess  of  heat  or  eold ;  perturbation  of 
the  mind. 

To  Distend,  dls-tSnd/  i;.  a.  To  itretch  out  in 
breadth. 

Distent,  dls-t5nt,'  *.  Tlie  space  through  which 
any  thing  Is  spread. 

Distention,  dls-tSaish&n,  t.  The  act  of  stretch- 
ing In  l»eadth  ;  breadth,  space  occupied. 

Distich,  disi-tik,  «.  353.  a  couplet,  a  couple  oi 
lines. 

To  Distil,  dls-tU,'  v.  n.  To  drop,  to  faU  hydrops  ; 
to  flow  gently  and  silently  ;  to  use  a  stilL 

To  Distil,  dls-tU/  v.  a.  To  let  fall  in  drops  ;  to 
draw  by  distiUation. 

Distillation,   dls-tll-14ish&n,   ».     The  act  cf 

dropping  or  falling  in  drops  ;  the  act  of  pouring  out  m 
drops;  that  which  falls  in  drops ;  the  act  of  distilling  by 
tire;  the  substance  drawn  by  the  still. 

Distillatory,  dis-til-U-t&r-^,  aty.  5 1 2.  Belong- 
ing to  distillation. 

Distiller,  dis-tll-l&r,  s.  One  who  practises  the 
trade  of  distilling;  one  who  makes  pcnilcious  inflam- 
matory spirits. 

DistilmenT,  dls-tUim^nt,  s.  That  which  is  drawn 
by  distillation. 

Distinct,  dis-tingkt,'  adj.  408.  Different;  apart ; 
clear,  unconfused  ;  marked  out,  specified. 

Distinction,  dls-tlngk-shun,  ».  Note  of  differ- 
encc  ;  honourable  note  of  superiority;  that  by  which 
one  difiers  from  another;  division  into  different  parts; 
notation  of  difference  between  things  seemingly  the 
same. 

Distinctive,  dls-tingkitir.  adj.  That  makes  dlj- 
tinctiou  or  difference;  having  the  power  to  distin- 
guish. 

Distinctively,  dls-tlngk-tiv-le,  adv.    In  right 

order,  not  confusedly. 

Distinctly,  dls-tingktil^,  adv.    Not  contuseiiiy  : 

plainly,  e'.early. 

Distinctness,  dls-tlngktin5s,  5.  Nice  observa- 
tion of  the  dirttrence  between  things  ;  such  separation 
of  things  as  makes  tlicni  easy  to  be  observed. 

2'o  Distinguish,  dis  tingigwish,  t;.  a.  340.  To 
note  the  diversity  of  things ;  to  sejiarate  from  others  by 
some  mark  of  honour;  to  divide  by  jiroper  notes  of 
diversity ;  to  know  one  from  another  by  any  mark ; 
to  discern  critically,  to  judge;  to  constitute  difference; 
to  specificate  ;  to  make  known  or  eminent. 

3  J  Distinguish,  dls-tliig-gwlsli,  v.  ii.  To  make 
distinction,  to  find  or  show  the  difi'ercnce. 

DlSTlNGUISHABLK,  dis-tliig-gwish-i-bl,  adj 
Capable  of  being  distinguished ;  worthy  of  note,  wor- 
thy of  regard. 

Distinguished,  dls-tingigwlsht,  part,  adj.359. 
Eminent,  extraordinary. 

DiSTINGUISHER,  dls-tlngigwisll.ur,  J.  A  judi- 
cious observer,  one  that  accurately  discerns  one  thing 
from  another  ;  he  that  separates  one  thing  from  (uio- 
ther  by  proper  marks  of  diversity. 

DiSTINGUISHINGLY,  dls  tlllg-gwlsh-lllg-l^,  adv. 
With  distinction. 

DiSTINGUISHMENT,  dis-tll)gigwlsh-ni6nt,  *  Dis- 
tinction, observation  of  difference. 

To  DlSTOUT,   dls  tort,'  v.  a.    To  writhe,  to  twist- 
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direcrion  or  post-.ire:  to  wrest  from  the  true  meaniiv 

DlsrORTXON,  dls.tor-sh&n,  s.  irregular  motion, 
by  wliich  tlie  face  is  ivrithed,  or  the  parts  disordered. 

To  Distract,  dls-trlkt,'  v.  a.  part.  pass.  Dis- 
tracted, anciently  Distraught.  To  pull  different  wnys 
at  once;  to  separate,  to  divide:  to  perplex  ;  to  malif 
mad. 

Distractedly,  dls-tr^k-tad-le,  adv.  Madly, 
fraJitickly. 

DiSTkACTEDNESS,  dis-tr.ik-t^d-nes,  s.  The  state 
of  bcini;  distiactet),  madne.^s. 

Distraction,  dis-trak-shOn,  s.  Confusion,  state 
in  which  the  attention  is  called  different  ways  ;  p/ertni- 
bation  of  mind;  frantickness,  loss  of  wits;  tumult,  dii- 
ference  of  .sentiments. 

To  Distrain,  dls-trane/  v.  a.   To  seize. 

To  Distrain,  dls-trane,'  i;.  n.    To  make  seizure. 

Distrainer,  dis-tra-nur,  s.  98.    He  that  seizes. 

Distraint,  dis-trant,'  s.    Seizure. 

Distraught,  dls-trawt,'  part.  adj.    Distracted. 

Little  used. 
Distress,   dk-trls,'  s.     The  act  of  making  a  legal 

seizure;  a  compulsion,  by  which  a  man  is  assured  to 

appear  in  court  or  to  pay  a  debt ;  the  thing  seized  bv 

law  ;  calamity,  misei-^',  misfortune. 
To  Distress,   dls-trls,'  v.  a.    To  prosecute  by  law 

to  a  seizure ;  to  harass,  to  make  miserable. 
Distressful,  dis-tresiful,  adj.    Full  of  trouble, 

full  of  misery. 

7')  Distribute,  dis-trlb-ute,  v.  a.    To  divide  a- 

mongst  more  tlian  two,  to  deal  out. 

Distribution,  dls-tre-biishSn,  s.  The  act  of 
distributing  or  dealing  out  to  others;  act  of  giving  in 
charity. 

Distributive,  dls-trlb-u-tlv,  adj.     Assigning  to 

others  their  proper  portions. 

DiSTRIBUTIVELY,  di.s-trlb-6-tlv-l(^,  ndu.  By  dis- 
tribution ;  singly,  particularly. 

District,  dis-trlkt, 's.  The  circuit  within  which 
a  man  may  bo  compelled  to  appearance ;  circuit  of  au- 
tl-.ority,  iirovince  ;  region,  country,  territory. 

To  Distrust,  dJs-trust,'  v.  a.  To  regard  with 
diffidence,  not  to  fmst. 

Distrust,  dis-u&st,'  s.  Loss  of  credit,  loss  of 
confidence,  suspicion. 

Distrustful,  dls-triist-rul,  adj.  Apt  to  distrust, 
suspicious;  diflident  of  himself,  timorous. 

Distrustfully,  dls-tr&st-ful-le,  adv.  in  a  dis- 
trustful manner. 

Distrustfulness,  dis-tr?ist-fid-nls,  s.  Tlie  st;ite 
of  being  distru.stfiil,  want  of  confidence. 

Distrustless,  dis  trust^les,  adj.     Void  of  distrust. 

To  Disturb,  dis-tfirb,'  v,  a.  To  perplex,  to  dis- 
quiet ;  to  put  into  iiTCgular  motions ;  to  interrupt,  to 
hinder. 

Disturbance,  dls-t&ribSnse,  s.     Interruption  of 

tranquillity;  confusion,  disorder,  tumult. 
Disturber,  dis-t&r-bl'u-,  .<;.    a  violator  of  peace,  he 

that  causos  tumults;  he  thiit  causes  perturbation  of  mind. 
To  Disturn,  dls-tftrn,'  v.  a.  To  turn  ofT.  Not  used. 
Disvaluation,    dlz-vai-i-aish&n,   s.     Disgrace, 

diminution  of  reputation. 
Tc  DisvaLUE,  diz-vilifi,  V.  a.    To  undervalue. 
Disunion,  dls-ilint^-?in,  s.    Separation,  disjunction  ; 

breach  of  concord. 

J}:5^  Some  curious  inspector  may,  perhaps,  wonder  why 
I  have  given  rluunion,  duiise,  &lc.  the  pure  s  and  not  the 
z,  since  I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule  under  tlie 
prepositive  particle  Di«,  that  the  5  immediately  before  thn 
accent,  when  a  vowel  bO(;ins  the  next  syllable,  is  always 
flat;  but  it  must  be  rememlxjrcd,  that  l<mg  k  in  these 
v/ords  is  not  a  pure  vowel,  8;  not  that  I  think  the  t,  in 
Uiis  case,  would  be  palpably  wrong ;  for,  though  long  v 
may  be  called  a  semi-consonant,  it  is  sufneicntly  vocal  to 
make  the  s,  or  x,  sound,  in  these  words,  perfectly  indifl'er- 
ent. — See  Dh. 
To  Disunite,  dls-ii-nlte/  v.  a.    To  separate,  to  di- 

vide;  to  part  friends. 
l.'iS 


to  become  separate. 

Disunity,  dis-6-n^t^,  s.  A  state  of  actual  separ- 
ation. 

DisusagE,  dls-Wzaje,  s.  90.  The  gradual  cessa- 
tion of  use  or  custom. 

Disuse,  disfise,'  s.  437.  Cessation  of  use,  want 
or  practice;  cessation  of  custom. 

To  Disuse,  dls-iize,'  v.  a.  To  cease  to  make  use 
of:  to  disaccustom. 

To  Disvouch,  diz-voutsh,'  v.  a.  To  destroy  Oic 
credit  of,  to  contradict. 

Ditch,  dltsh,  s.  a  trench  cut  in  the  ground  usu- 
ally between  fields;  any  long  narrow  receptacle  of  wa- 
ter ;  tlie  moat  with  which  a  town  is  surrounded. 

To  Ditch,  dltsh,  v.  a.    To  make  a  ditch. 

Ditcher,  ditsh-&r,  *■.     One  who  digs  ditches. 

Dithyrambick,  Sth-^-rim'-bik,  s.  A  song  ui 
honour  of  Bacchus  ;  any  poem  written  with  wildnesi^ 

Dittany,  dlt-ti-n^,  ».    An  herb. 

DittiED,  dlt-tld,  adj.  282.  Sung,  adapted  to  rau- 
sick. 

Ditty,  d!t-ti^,  s.     A  poem  to  be  sung,  a  song. 

Divan,  d^-vin/  s.  1  24.  The  council  of  the  Ori- 
ental Princes;  any  council  assembled. 

To  Divaricate,  di-vir-^kate,  v.  n.  125.  I0 
be  parted  into  two. 

Divarication,  dl-vSr-^-kaishftn,  s.  Partitioc 
into  two;  division  of  opinions. 

To  Dive,  dive,  v.  n.  To  sink  voluntarily  under 
water;  to  go  deep  into  any  question,  or  science. 

Diver,  dl-v&r,  s.  One  that  sinks  voluntarily  under 
water;  one  that  goes  under  water  to  search  for  an7 
thing;  he  that  enters  deep  into  knowledge  or  study. 

To  Diverge,  d^-v^rje,'  v.  n.  124.  To  tend  va- 
rious  ways  from  one  ^loint. 

Divergent,  de-v^rij^nt,  adj.  124.  Tending  to 
various  parts  from  one  point 

Divers,  dl-v^rz,  adj.  Several,  sundr>s  more  than 
one. 

Diverse,  dl-v^rse,  adj.  Different  from  another  ; 
different  from  itstlf,  multiform  ;  in  different  directions. 

Diversification,  de-v6r-se-fe-ka-sh5n,  s.  The 
act  of  changing  forms  or  qualities;  variation,  variega- 
tion; variety  of  forms,  multiformity;  change,  altera- 
tion. 

To  Diversify,  d^-v^r^se-fl,  v.  a.  To  m-aXe  dif- 
ferent from  another,  to  distinguish ;  to  make  diftcrent 
from  itself,  to  variegate. 

Diversion,  d^-ver-sh&n,  $.    124.    The  act  o{ 

tuniine  any  thing  ofl"  from  its  C(^urse;  the  cause  by 
which  any  thing  is  turned  from  its  proper  course  or  ten. 
dency;  sport,  something  that  unbends  the  mind ;  in 
war,  the  act  or  purpose  of  drawing  the  enemy  ofi'from 
some  design,  by  threatening  or  atticking  a  distant  part. 
Diversity,  d4-v^r-s^t^,  5.    DifTerence,  dissimili. 

tudc,  variety. 
Diversly^,  di-v5rs-l^,  adv.     In  difTerent  ways,  va- 
riously. 
To  Divert,  d^-v^rt/  v.  a.  124.     To  turn  ofTfrom 
any  direction  or  course;  to  draw  forces  to  a  difTerent 
part;  to  withdraw  the  mind;  to  please,  to  exhilarate. 
DiVERTER,  de-v^rit&r,   *.     Any  thing  that  diverts 

or  alleviates. 
To  DiVEHTisE,   de-vOr^tlz,  v.  n.    To  sport,  to  a- 
muse,  to  divert 

J):^  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  .iccented  this  word  on 
the  last  syllable,  in  compliance  with  the  verb  advertise, 
which  is  exactly  of  the  sa.ne  form,  and  therefore  h- 
thought  ought  to  be  accented  in  the  same  manner.  Bu( 
by  making  ilivertUe  contorm  in  accentuation  to  advertise, 
we  make  the  general  nile  stoop  to  the  exception,  rathei 
than  till'  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Kor  in  all  verba 
of  three  or  more  syllables,  where  the  termination  iie  is 
only  the  verbal  formation,  .and  docs  not  belong  to  the 
root,  we  never  find  the  accent  on  it ;  as  criticise,  exercise, 
eiiitomise,  &e.  Sec  Advertisement, 
DiverTISEMENT,  d<^-v^ritiz-m^nt,  *.  Diversior., 
delifiht. 
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Dri'ERTlVE,  d^-veritlv,  adj.     Eecreative,  amusive. 

To  Divest,  d^-v^st/  v.  a.  124.  To  strip,  to  make 
naked. 

DiVESTURE,  d^-ves-tshfare,  s.  Tlie  act  of  putting  off. 

DrviDABLE,  d^-vi'di-bl,  adj.  That  may  be  sepa- 
rated. 

DXVIDANT,  d^-%-iidint,  adj.  Different,  separate. 
Not  used. 

To  Divide,  d<i-vidf,'  j;.  a.  124.  To  p-'rt  one 
whole  into  different  pieces ;  to  separate ;  to  disunite  by 
discord  ;  to  deal  out,  to  give  in  shares. 

To  Divide,  d^-vlde,'  v.  n.  To  part,  to  sunder,  to 
break  friendship. 

Dividend,  div-^dend,  s.  A  share,  the  lart  allot- 
ted in  division ;  dividend  is  the  number  given  to  be 
parted  or  divided. 

Divider,  d^-vUdir,  s.  98.  That  which  parU  any 
thing  into  pieces  ;  a  distributer,  he  who  deals  out  to 
each  his  share ;  a  disuniter ;  a  particular  kind  of  com- 
passes. 

Dividual,   d^-vid-6-il,   or   d^-vid-jfi-Sl,   adj. 

293.  376.  Divided,  shared  or  participated  in  common 
with  others. 

Divination,  div-<i-na-sh5n,  s.  530.  Prediction 
or  foretelling  of  future  things. 

Dn'INE,  d^-vlne,'  adj.  124.  Partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  God ;  proceeding  from  God,  not  natural,  not 
human  ;  excellent  in  a  supreme  degree ;  )iies;igeful. 

Divine,  divine.'  $.  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  a 
priest,  a  clergyman ;  a  man  skilled  in  divinity,  a  theo- 
logi.m. 

To  Divine,  d^-vine,'  ii.  a.  To  foretel,  to  fore- 
know. 

To  Divine,  de-vlne,'  v.  n.  To  utter  prognostica- 
tion ;  to  feel  jiresages ;  to  conjecture,  to  guess. 

Divinely,  d^-vhie-l^,  adv.  By  the  agency  or  in- 
flaence  of  God;  excellently,  in  the  supreme  degree; 
in  a  manner  noting  a  deitv. 

DrviNENESS,  dt^.-vint-n^s,  s.  Divinity,  participa- 
tion of  the  Divine  nature ;  excellence  in  tiie  supreme 
degree. 

DrviNER,  de-vi-nOr,  s.  98.  One  that  professes  di- 
vination, or  the  art  of  revealing  occult  things  by  super- 
natural means;  conjecturer,  guesscr. 

DivinerESS,  d^-vine^rls,  s.     A  prophetess. 

Divinity,  d^-vl'n-ti-te,  «.  511.  Participation  <i( 
the  nature  and  excellence  of  Cod,  deitv,  godhead  ;  the 
Deity,  the  Supreme  Bemg;  celestial  being ;  the  science 
of  divine  things,  theology. 

Divisible,  de-viz-e-bl.  Of/;.  124.  Capable  of  be- 
ing divided  into  parts,  seiiarable. 

Divisibility,  d^viz-d-bil-t^- 14,  s.    The  quality  of 

admitting  division 

DiVISIBLENESS,  de-v!zie-bl-n5u,   %    Divisibility. 

Division,  d^-v!sh-&n,  s.  The  acv.  of  dividing  any 
thing  into  parts ;  the  state  of  bcnig  divided  :  that  by 
which  any  thing  is  kept  apart,  partition;  !ho  part 
which  is  separated  from  llie  rest  bv  dividinp;  (ii.^iniion, 
diflerence;  parts  into  which  a  di?courEi  is  distributed; 
space  between  the  notes  of  musick,  just  tnne  ;  in  anth- 
metick,  the  separation  or  partiiii:  of  uiy  number  oi 
quantity  given,  into  any  parts  assigned. 

Divisor,  d^vUzCir,  4.  166.  The  number  given,  by 
whicli  the  dividend  is  divided. 

Divorce,  de-v6rse,'  *.  124.  The  legal  separation 
of  husband  and  wife  ;  separation,  disunion;  the  sen- 
tence by  which  a  marriage  is  dissolved. 

To  Divorce.  di^-vArse,'  v.  a.  To  separate  a  hus- 
band or  wife  from  the  other ;  to  force  asunder,  to  se- 
parate by  violence. 

Divorce.ment,  dd-vArseiment,  s.  Divorce,  se- 
par.-ition  of  marriage. 

Divorcer,  d^-v6l-sar,  s.  The  person  or  cause 
which  produces  divorce  or  se|)aration. 

DiURETICK,  di-fj-r^t-ik,  adj.  Having  the  power 
to  provoke  urine. 

Diurnal,  dU&rinai,  a^.  116.  Eclating  to  the 
day;  constituting  the  day ;  performed  iu  a  day,  daily. 

Diurnal,  di-ui--nil,  s.     A  journal,  a  day-book. 


DiURNALLY,  di-ur-nl-l^,  adv.    Daily,   every  day 

Diutltrnity,  di-i-t&ir-nd-t^,  S.  Length  of  dura- 
tion. 

To  Divulge,  dt'-vfilje,'  v.  a.  To  publish,  to  raa!;c 
publick ;  to  proclaim. 

DiVOLGER,  de-v&l-j5r,  s.  98.     A  publisher. 

Divulsion,  de-vil-shin,  s.  The  act  of  plucking 
aivay. 

7h  DiZEN,  di-zn,  v.  a.  1 03.    To  dress,  to  deck. 

DiZZARD,  dlz-zfird,  s.     A  blockhead,  a  fool. 

Dizziness,  dlz-z^-n^s,  s.    Giddiness. 

Dizzy,  dJz-z^,  adj.  Giddy,  causing  giddiness ; 
thoughtless. 

To  Dizzy,  dizlz^  v.  a.  To  whirl  round,  to  make 
giddy. 

To  Do,  d66,  V.  a.  164.  To  practise  or  act  any 
thing  good  or  bad ;  to  perfonn,  to  achieve ;  to  execute, 
to  disciiarge ;  to  finish,  to  end  ;  to  conclude,  to  settle. 

To  Do,  dob,  V.  n.  To  act  or  behave  in  any  man- 
ner well  or  ill ;  to  make  an  end,  to  conclude ;  to  cease 
to  be  concerned  with,  to  ceaic  to  care  about;  to  fare, 
to  oe  with  regard  to  sickness  or  health,  as.  How  do  you 
do  !  To  no  is  used  for  any  verb  to  save  the  repetition 
of  the  -vord  ;  as,  I  shall  come ;  but  if  1  do  not,  go  a- 
way  ;  that  is,  if  I  come  not.  Do  is  a  word  of  \eliement 
coinmaiid,  or  earnest  request ;  as.  Help  me,  do  I  Jlake 
haste,  do ! 

DociBLE,  d5sie-bl,  ai{j-  405.  Tractable,  docilo, 
easy  to  be  taught. 

DOCIBLKNESS,  dSsi^-bl-nfis,  s.  Teachableness,  do- 
cility. 

Docile,    d6s-s!l,    adj.  140.    Teachable,    e.-.sily  in- 
structed, tractable, 
}Q>  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smith, 

and  Mr.  Perry,  make  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  short, 

and  Buchanan  only  makes  it  long. — See  Indocil. 

Docility,  d(l»-siUld-t^,  s.  Aptness  to  be  taught, 
readiness  to  learn. 

Dock,  diJk,  *.    An  herb. 

Dock,  dAk,  s.  The  stump  of  the  tail,  vvJiich  remains 
after  docking. 

Dock,  djk,  s.  A  place  where  water  is  let  in  or  out 
at  pleasure,  where  ships  are  built  or  laid  up. 

To  Dock,  dik,  v.  a.  To  cut  off  a  tail ;  to  cut  any 
thing  short ;  to  cut  off  a  reckoning  ;  to  lay  a  ship  in  a 
daci;. 

Docket,  dok-lt,  s.  99.  A  direction  tied  upon  gootls, 
a  summary  of  a  larger  writing. 

I'o  Docket,  d6k-lt,  v.  a.    To  mark  with  a  docket. 

Doctor,  dik-t&r,  s.  1 66.  One  that  has  taken  the 
highest  degree  in  the  faculties  of  divinity,  law,  ur  phy- 
sick ;  in  some  universities  they  have  doctors  of  mil- 
sick  ;  a  physician,  one  who  undertakes  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases. 

To  Doctor,  d5k' tur,  v.  a.    To  jihysick,  to  cure. 

Doctoral,  d6k-t6-riil,  adj.  Kelating  to  the  de- 
gree of  a  doctor. 

Doctorally,  d&kitii-rill-^,  adv.  In  manner  of  5 
doctor. 

DoCTORSHIP,  d&k-tur-ship,  4.  The  rank  of  a  doc- 
tor. 

Doctrinal,  d6k-tri-nil,  adj.  Containing  doc- 
trine; pertaining  to  the  act  or  means  of  teaching. 

Doctrinally,  d5k-ti-e-nal-e,  adv.  In  the  form 
of  doctrine,  positively. 

Doctrine,  dSkilrln,  s.  140.  The  principles  or 
positions  of  any  sect  or  master ;  the  act  of  teaching. 

Docujient,  d6k-ij-ment,  s.  Precept,  instruction, 
direction. 

Dodder,  did-dur,  s.  98.    A  plant  which  winds 

itself  about  other  plants,  and  draws  tlie  chief  part  of  its 

nourishment  from  them. 
Dodecagon,  d6-dSki4-g5n,  s.    A  figure  of  twelve 

sides. 
To  Dodge,    d&dje,   v.  n.    To  use  craft  ;   to  shift 

place  as  another  approaches ;  to  play  fast  and  loose ;  to 

raise  expectations  and  disappoint  them. 
DoDMAN,  did-uian,  i.  88.    The  name  of  a  fish. 
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Doe,  d&,  $.    a  the  deer,  the  female  of  a  buck. 

Doer,  d36-tir,  t.  296.  One  that  does  any  thing 
good  or  bad. 

Does,  d5z,  296  The  third  person  from  Do,  fami- 
liarly used  for  Doth,  which  is  now  grown  solemn  and 
almost  obsolete. 

To  Doff,  dif,  w.  <l.  To  strip,  to  put  away,  to  get 
rid  of;  to  delay,  to  refer  to  anuUier  time.     Obsolete. 

Dog,  dig,  s.  A  domestick  animal  remarkably  va- 
rious in  his  species;  a  constellation  called  Sirius,  or 
Canicula,  rising  and  setting  with  thesundunng  thedog- 
days  ;  a  reproachful  name  for  a  man. 

To  Dog,  dig,  I',  a.  To  follow  any  one,  watching 
him  with  an  insidious  design. 

Dog-teeth,  dbg'-tUlk,  s.  The  teeth  in  the  hu- 
man head  next  to  the  grinders,  the  eye  teeth. 

Dog-trick,  d5g-trlk,  *.  An  Ul  turn,  surly  or  bru- 
tal treatment. 

Dog-bane,  dbg-bkne,  s.    An  herb. 

DOG-BRIAB,    d6g-bii-&r,   *.     The  briar  that  bears 

the  hip. 
Dog-cheap,    digitshii^p,    atlj.      Cheap  as    dog's 

meat. 
DoG-DAYS,    d5g-daze,   *.     The  days  in  which  the 

dog-star  rises  and  setj  with  the  sun. 
DoGE,   dAje,    s.     The    title  of  the  chief  magistrate 

of  Venice  and  Genoa. 
Dogfish,  dig-flsh,  s.    A  shark. 
DOGFLY,  d5g-fli,  i.    A  voracious  biting  fly. 
Dogged,    d5g-g^d,    adj.  366.     Sullen,  sour,  n-.o- 

rose,  ill-humoured,  gloomy. 
Doggedly,  dSgiged-l^,  adv.     Sullenly,  gloomily. 
DoGGEDNESS,    d5g-gM-nCs,    *.      Gloom  of  mind. 

sullenncss. 
DoGGEK,  d5g'g&r,   «.  98.     A  small  ship  with  (jne 

mast. 
DoggreL,  dig-gr^l,  *.     Mean,  worthless  vcrse.t. 
Doggish,  d6g-gisli,  adj.    Currish,  bnital. 
DogheaRTKD,  dog-liSr-ted,    adj.    Cruel,  pitiless, 

malicious. 
DoGHOLE,  dig-llcile,  s.     A  vile  hole. 
DOGKENNEI.,    d6g-k5u.n51,    j.      a   little    hut   or 

house  for  dogs. 
DogLOUSE,    dog-louse,    i.      An  insect    that    har- 
bours on  dogs, 
Dogma,    d6g-nia,    s.     Established  principle,  settled 

notion. 

It^  This  word,  unlike  many  of  its  Greek  and  Latm 
tclaiions,  seems  to  have  ocigned  to  pluralize  itself  by 
Doginas :  Dogmttta  is  indeed  sometimes  used,  but,  like 
Memoranda,  is  growing  pedantick. 
Dogmatism,  dig-mi-tizm,  ».  Dogn^tical  asser- 
tion. 
Dogmatical,  d&g  miti^-kil, 
DoGMATlCK,  dig-niit-lk,  509. 

tative,  magisterial,  positive. 

Dogmatically,  d6g-ni4t^kil-^,  adu. 

terially,  positively. 
DogmatjcaLNESS,   dftg-mitii-kAl-n^s, 

gisterlalness,  mock  authority. 
Dogmatist,  d6g^mA-t!st,  «.     A  msgistcrial  teach 

er,  a  b<ild  advancer  of  principles. 
To  Dogmatise,  dig-mi-tize. 
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To  assert  yo- 
An  ajicrtor,  a 


sitively ;  to  teach  magistcri.-dly. 
Dogmatiser,   digiini-tl-zar,  *. 

magisterial  teacher. 
D'^ROSE,  dig-roze,  «.    The  flower  of  the  hij), 
DoGSLEEP,  d6i;-sle^p,  <.    Pretended  sleei>. 
DogsmeaT,  dogz-niete,  *.     Refuse,  vile  stuff. 
Dogstaii,  d5gi«tAr,  t.    The  star  which  gives  name 

to  the  dog-days. 
DOGSTOOTH,  digzitiiM,  t,     A  plant. 
Dogtrot,    dig-ttit,   <.     A  gentle  trot  Ukc  that  of 

a  doR. 
DoGWEARY,  d6g-wiiri,  a({j.    Tired  as  a  dog. 
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Dogwood,  d&g-wid,  s — See  Cornelian  Cherry, 

Doily,  doe-li^,  s.    a  species  of  woollen  stuff. 

Doings,  d5u-ingz,  s.  Things  done,  e  ents,  trans- 
actions ;  feats,  actions  good  or  bad ;  stir,  btistle,  tu- 
mult. 

Doit,  doit,  j.     a  small  piece  of  money. 

Dole,  dole,  s.  The  act  of  distributing  or  dealing  ; 
any  thing  dealt  out  or  distributed;  provisions  oi 
money  distributed  in  charity  ;  grief,  sorrow ,  misery. 

To  Dole,  dAle,  v.  a.    To  deal,  to  distribute. 

Doleful,  d61e-ffil,  adj.  Sorrowful,  expressing 
grief;  melancholy,  afllicted,  feeling  grief. 

Dolefully,  dole-tul-le,  adv.  In  a  doleful  man. 
ner. 

Dolefulness,  dile-ful-nSs,  s.  Sorrow,  melan- 
choly ;  dismalness. 

Dolesome,  dole-sum,  adj.  Melancholy,  gloomy, 
dismal. 

DOLF.SOMELY,  dile-sumlt^,  adv.  In  a  dolesome 
manner. 

DoLESOMENESS,  dolc-sum-nis,  i.  Gloom,  mclait- 
choly. 

DOLicHURUS,  dA-liki6-r&s,  adj.  In  poetry,  hav- 
ing a  syllable  too  much  at  the  end. 

Doll,  d&l,  s.    A  little  girl's  puppet. 
J!:^  This  word  ought  to  be  written  with  one  (  only ; 

for  the  reasons,  see  Principles,  4U6. 

Dollar,  dol-lur,  «.  418.  a  Dutch  and  German 
coin  of  difl'erent  value,  from  about  two  shillings  and 
six-pence  to  four  and  six-pence. 

DOLORIFICK,  dil-6-rif-ik,  adj.  530.  That  causes 
grief  or  pain. 

Dolorous,  d6l-6-rus,  adj.  503.  Sorrowful,  dole- 
ful, dismal ;  painful. 

Dolour,  di-lQr,  s.  314.    Grief,  sorrow;  lamenta- 
tion, complaint. 
55*  Mf.  Nares,  W.  Johnston   Buchanan,  Elphinston, 

and  Entick,  make  the  first  o  in  this  word   short,  as  in 

Dollar;  and  Mr.  .Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and 

Dr.  Ash,  lonp,  as  in  Donor :  the  latter  is,  in  mv  opinion, 

the  most  analogical. 

Dolphin,  d61-f  in,  s.    A  fish. 

Dolt,  dolt,  *.     a  h'^avy  stupid  fellow. 
Doltish,  dAlt-lsh,  adj    .stupid,  blockish. 
Domain,  do-mane/   s.    Dominion,  empire;  jxisses. 

sion,  estate. 
Dome,   d6me,   5.    A  building,  a  house,  a  fabrick ; 

an  hemispherical  arch,  a  cupola. 

j(;5"  There  is  a  strong  propensity,  particularly  in  the 
people  cf  London,  to  pronounce  tins  word  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  room;  but  this  is  contrary  to  all  our  Dictionaries, 
which  give  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  .ind  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  add  to  the  already  loo  numerous  exceptions  to 
the  general  sound  of  0. 

Domestical,  dA-mJsiti^kSl,  7      .• 
Domestick,  dA-m^sttik,  S      ''•     ^'^"^""' 

to  the  house,  not  relating  to  things  pubhck  ;  private, 

not  open  J  inhabiting  the  house,  not  wild  ;  no   foreign. 

Intestine. 

^^  Dr  Johnson  obscrres,  that  of  English,  as  of  all 
living  tongues,  there  is  a  double  pronunciation,  one  cur- 
sory and  colloquial,  the  other  regular  and  solemn.  He 
gives  no  instances  of  this  double  pronunciation  ;  and  It  is 
at  first  a  Jittle  dillicult  to  conceive  what  are  the  words  in 
which  this  observation  is  verified.  Solemn  speaking 
siems  to  have  no  cIRct  upon  the  accentld  vowels;  for, 
let  us  pronounce  (hem  as  rapidly  or  as  solemnly  as  we 
will,  we  certainly  do  not  make  any  change  in  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  them.  The  only  part  of  the  language 
in  which  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  seems  true,  is  some 
of  the  vowels  when  unaccented  ;  and  of  these  the  o  seems 
to  undergo  the  gre.itest  change  in  consequence  of  solem- 
nity or  r.ipidlty.  Thus  the  o  in  obey  is,  in  solemn  speak- 
ing, pronuuncod  as  long  and  full  as  "in  the  first  syllable  ot 
open,  but  ill  rapid  and  cursory  spcakm;;,  as  short  as  the 
o  in  oirn.  This  latter  sound,  however,  must  not  be 
given  as  a  model ;  for,  let  the  pronunciation  be  ever  so 
rapid  and  familiar,  there  is  a  certain  elegance  in  giving 
the  0,  m  this  situation,  its  full,  open  sound,  approaching 
to  that  which  it  has  when  under  the  accent ;  and  thougr 
nothing  Init  a  delicacy  of  ear  will  direct  us  to  the  degre* 
<it  openness  with  which  we  must  pronounce  the  unaeeeiii' 
I'll  o  111  Domestick  Docility,  Potential,  Proceed,   Monas 


DOO 


DOU 


nbr  167,  ii&t  103— tiba  171,  tib  172,  bAll  173— 6il  299— poind  313— f/an  465— rnis  4C9. 


tick.  Monotony,  kc.  we  may  be  assured  that  these  vow- 
els are  exactly  under  the  same  predicament ;  and  can 
never  be  pronounced  short  and  shut,  as  if  written  Dotn- 
mestich,  Dossility,  Pottential,  &c.  without  hurting  the 
ears  of  every  good  speaker,  and  overturning  the  first 
principles  of  pronunciation,  547,  548. 

The  same  observations  seem  to  hold  good  of  the  unac- 
cented n  in  every  word  ending  in  ory ;  as  transitory,  di- 
latory, ikc.  The  o  in  rapid  speaking  certainly  goes  into 
short  u,  as  if  written  transitury,  difatury,  &e.  but  in  so- 
lemn pronunciation  approaches  to  the  accented,  open 
sound  of  0  in  glory,  story,  &c.  but  as  the  o  in  these  ter- 
minations never  admits  of  being  pronounced  quite  so 
open  as  when  ending  a  syllable  before  the  accent,  I  have, 
like  Mr.  Sheridan,  given  it  the  colloquial  sound  of  short 
u,  312,  557. — See  Command. 

To  Do.MESTiCATE,  d6-m?s-t^-kate,  v.  a.  To 
make  domestick,  to  withdraw  from  the  publick. 

Domiciliary,  d5m-^-sll-yS-r<i,  adj.  113.  in- 
truding into  private  houses  under  pretence  of  searching 
for  enemies  or  contraband  goods. 

Dominant,  d6m-i^-nJnt,  adj.  Predominant,  pre- 
siding, ascendant 

To  DoinNATE,  dSm-ii-nate,  v.  a.  To  predomi- 
nate, to  prevail  over  the  rest. 

Domination,  dSm-e-na-sh&n,  s.  Power,  domi- 
nion; tyranny,  insolent  authority  ;  one  highly  exalted 
in  power,  used  of  aiigelick  beings. 

DOMINATOR,  d6m^-na-t5r,  ».  521.  The  presid- 
ing power. 

To  Domineer,  d&m-^-n^^r,'  v.  n.  To  rule  with 
insolence,  to  act  without  control. 

Dominical,  dA-mln-^k41,  adj.  That  which  notes 
the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday. 

Dominion,  dA-mlniy&n,  *.  113.  Sovereign  au- 
thority; right  of  possession  or  use,  witliout  being  ac- 
countable; territory;  region,  district ;  predominance, 
a'^cendant ;  an  order  of  angels. 

Don,  d&n,  s.    The  Spanish  title  for  a  gentleman. 

To  Do.V,  d5n,  v.  a.    To  put  on.    Little  used. 

Do.VARY,  d<i-ni-r^,  s.    A  thing  given  to  sacred  uses. 

Donation,  di-na-sh&n,  *.  The  act  of  giving  any 
thing ;  the  grant  by  which  any  thing  is  given. 

Donative,  dfin-i-tlv,  s.  503.     A  gift,  a  largess, 
a  present;  in  law,  a  benefice  merely  given  and  collated 
by  the  patron  to  a  man,  without  institution  or  induc- 
tion. 
^^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W. 

Johnston,  and  Entick,  in  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the 

first  syllable  of  this  word,  not  onlv  as  1  thnik  it  contrary 

to  the  best  usage,  but  as  it  is  at  variance  with  the  analogy 

of  words  in  this  termination.     T,et  not  the  long  quantity 

of  the  Latin  o  m  Donatio  be  pit; "  dagainst  me ;  for  (wa- 
ving the  utter  uncertainty  of  ar^'uing  from  the  Latin 

quantity  to  ours,  545),  this  would  prove  that  the  a  and  e 

in  the  first  syllable  of  Sanative  and  Lenitive  ought  to  be 

long  likewise.    Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Perrv.  are 

on  my  side. 

Done,  d&n,  part.  pass,  of  the  verb  Do. 

Done,  d&n,  intejj.  The  word  by  which  a  wagir  is 
concluded ;  when  a  wager  is  offered,  he  that  accepts 
says  it  is  Done. 

Donor,  dA^n&r,  s.    a  giver,  a  bestower. 

Doodle,  d65idl,  s.  405.  A  trifler,  an  idler.  A 
low  word. 

To  Doom,  d66m,  v.  a.  To  condemn  to  any  pu- 
nishment, to  sentence;  to  command  judicially  or  au- 
thoritatively; to  destine,  to  command  by  uncontrol- 
lable authority. 

DOO.M,  do6m,  s.  Judicial  sentence,  judgment ;  con- 
demnation ;  determination  declared  ;  the  state  to  which 
one  is  destined ;  ruin,  destruction. 

Doomsday,  ddSmzida,  s.  The  day  of  final  and 
universal  judgment;  the  last,  the  great  day;  the  day 
of  sentence  or  condemnation. 

Doomsday-book,  d6&mzida-b6ok,  s.    A  book 

made  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  which  the 
estates  of  the  kingdom  were  registered. 
Door,  dAre,  t.  310.  The  gate  of  a  house,  that 
whichopens  to  yield  entrance;  entrance,  portal;  pas- 
sage, avenue,  means  of  approach ;  Out  of  doors,  no 
more  to  be  found,  fairly  sent  away :  At  the  door  of  any 
one,  imputable,  chargeable  upon  him ;  Next  doo'  to 
approaching  to,  near  to. 


18.    Hav- 


g5*  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Grammar,  has  a  (luotation 
from  Gower,  where  this  word  is  spelled  Dore  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced at  this  day,  and  this  was  probably  the  o  d  pro- 
nunciation. 

"  There  ts  no  fire,  there  is  no  ipark, 

"  There  is  no  Dore,  which  may  chark. — Goner,  lib.  4. 

Doorcase,  dAre-kase,  s.  The  frame  in  which  tht 
door  is  enclosed. 

Doorkeeper,  dAreike^piSr,  s.  Porter,  one  that 
keeps  the  entrance  of  a  house. 

DoqueT,  d6k-lt,  s.  99.  415.  A  jwper  containing 
a  warrant. 

DoRICK,  d5r-ik,  adj.  Relating  to  the  Dorick  ar. 
chitecture ;  a  species  of  architecture  invented  by  the 
Dorians,  the  inhabitants  of  Dona,  a  province  or  district 
in  ancient  Gnocc. 

Dormant,  dor-m^nt,  adj.  Sleeping  ;  in  a  sleep- 
ing posture;  concealed,  not  divulged. 

Dormitory,  dorime-t&r-^,  s.  557.    A  j.iace  to 

sleep  in,  a  room  with  many  beds-  a  burial-place. 

Dormouse,  dorimouse,  s.  A  small  animal  which 
passes  a  large  part  of  the  winter  in  sleep. 

Dorn,  dorn,  *.    The  name  of  a  fish. 

Dorr,  dor,  s.  A  kind  of  flying  insect,  the  hedge- 
chaffer. 

Dorsel,  dor-sil,  )         .  ^    , 

DORSER,  dAris&r,  f*  ^  P"''-""=''  "  ^^''^'  °'  ""'«• 
one  of  which  hangs  on  either  side  of  a  beast  of  burden. 

Dorsiferous,  dor-slfift-r&s,    >    j-  ri 

DoRsiPAROUB,  dor-slp-pi-r&s,  )  '*^' 
ing  the  property  of  bearing  or  bringing  forth  on  the 
back ;  used  of  pl.ints  that  have  the  seeds  on  the  back  oi 
their  leaves,  as  fern. 

Dose,  dAse,  s.  So  much  of  any  medicine  as  ie 
taken  at  one  time ;  as  much  of  any  thing  as  falls  to  a 
m.in's  lot ;  the  utmost  quantity  of  strong  liquor  that  a 
man  can  swallow. 

To  Dose,  dAse,  v.  a.  To  proportion  a  medicine 
properly  to  the  patient  or  disease. 

Dossil,  dAs^sll,  x.   a  pledget,  a  nodule  or  lump  of  lint. 

DosT,  d&st   The  second  person  of  Do. 

Dot,  dAt,  s.  a  small  point  or  spot  made  to  mark 
any  place  in  a  writing. 

To  Dot,  dAt,  v.  a.     To  make  dots  or  spots. 

Dotage,  dA-tadje,  s.  90.  Loss  of  understanding, 
imbecility  of  mind  ;  excessive  fondness. 

Dotal,  dA^t^l,  adj  88.  Relating  to  the  portion 
of  a  woman,  constituting  her  portion. 

Dotard,  dA^tird,  s.  88.  a  man  who^e  age  lia» 
impaired  his  intellects. 

To  Dote,  dote,  v.  n.  To  have  the  intellects  im- 
paired by  age  or  passion  :  to  be  in  love  to  extremity ; 
to  dote  upon,  to  regard  with  excessive  fondness. 

Doter,  do-tur,  s.  98.  One  whose  understanding 
is  impaired  by  years,  a  dotard ;  a  man  fondly,  weakly, 
and  excessively  in  love. 

Doth,  Ahth.    The  third  person  of  Do. 

DOTINGLY,  do-ting-le,  adv.    Fondly. 

DotTARD,  dAtitlrd,  s.  88.  a  tree  kept  low  by 
cutting. 

Dotterel,  d6t-t5r-il,  x.  99.     The  name  of  a  bird 

Double,  d&bibl,  adj.  314.  405.  Two  of  a  sort, 
one  corresponding  to  the  other  ;  twice  as  much,  con- 
taining the  same  quantity  repeated  ;  two-fold,  of  two 
kinds,  two  in  number ;  having  twice  the  eft'ect  or  influ- 
ence ;  deceitful,  acting  two  parts See  Codle. 

Double-plea,  d&b-bl-pl^,  i.  That  in  which  the 
defendant  alleges  for  himself  two  several  matters, 
whereof  either  is  sufficient  to  effect  his  desire  in  debar 
ring  the  plaintiff. 

Double-biting,  d&b-bl-bliting,  adj.  Biting  or 
cutting  on  either  side. 

Double-buttoned,  dub-bl-b&titnd,  a^.  170. 

35!).     Having  two  rows  of  buttons. 

Double-dealer,  d&b-bl-d^il&r,  s.   A  deceitful, 

subtle,  insidious  fellow,  one  who  says  one  thing  anrf 
thinks  another. 

Double-dealing,  d5b-bl-d^lllng.   ».    Artifice, 

dissimulation,  Ipw  or  wicked  cunning  igj 
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To  DOUBI.E-DIE,    dab-bl-dl/    v.  a.      To  die  twice 

over. 
DoUBLKHEADEU,   dcib-lil- h^fUM,   ad}.     Having 

t)ie  flowers  growing  ciio  to  another. 
To  Double-lock,  d&b-bl-16k,'  v.  a.     To  shout 

t!ie  lock  twice. 
UOCTBLE-JIINDED,  dub-bl-mlnd-ed,  adj.    Dcrcit- 

ful,  insidious. 

Double-tongued,  dCib  bl-i&ngd,'  a<(j.  559. 
Deccitfid,  givin;;  contrary  accounts  of  the  same  thin;;. 

Tc  Double,  d&b-bl,  v.  a.  To  enlarge  any  quanti- 
ty by  addition  of  the  same  quantity;  to  contain  twice 
the  quantity  ;  to  add  one  to  another  in  the  same  order 
or  iiirallel ;  to  fold  ;  to  pass  round  a  headljnd. 

Jo  Double,  d&b-bl,  v.  n.  To  increase  to  twice 
the  quantity  ;  to  enlarge  the  stake  to  twice  the  sum  in 
play  ;  to  wind  in  running. 

Double,  d&b-bl,  s.  Twice  the  quantity  or  num- 
ber ;  strong  beer  of  twice  the  common  strength ;  a 
trick,  a  shift,  an  artifice. 

DoUBLENESS,  d&!>bl-nes,  s.  The  state  of  beinj; 
double. 

DOUELER,  d&b-bl-5r,  s.    He  that  doubles  any  thing. 

Doublet,  dub-bl-^t,  s.  99.  The  inner  garment 
of  a  man,  the  waistcoat ;  two,  a  pair. 


DoUBLON,    d&b-bl-65n,'   s.     A  Spanish  coin,   con-  ,  DqwnLYING   doun-li-in 


DowERLESS,  dou-ur-l^s,  ac(j.    \\^ithout  a  fortune. 

Dowlas,  dou-las,  s.  223.     A  coarse  kind  of  hnen. 

Down,  doun,  s.  223.  Soft  feathers  ;  any  thing  tha< 
soothes  or  mollifies;  soft  wool,  or  tender  hair  ;  the  soft 
fibres  of  plants  which  wing  the  seeds. 

Down,  douii,  $.     a  large  ojien  plain  or  valley. 

Down,  duun,  prep.  Along  a  descent,  from  a  higher 
place  to  a  lower ;  towards  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

Down,  doun,  adv.  On  the  ground,  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  situation  ;  tending  towards  the  ground  ;  out 
of  sight,  below  the  horizon  ;  to  a  total  subjection  j  into 
disgrace,  into  decUnuig  reputation ;  Up  and  down, 
here  and  there. 

Down,  doun,  interj.  An  exhortation  to  destruc- 
tion or  demolition. 

Downcast,  doun-kast,  adj.  Bent  down,  directed 
to  the  ground. 

DOWNFAL,  doi'nifill,  s.  406.  Ruin,  fall  from 
state  ;  a  body  of  things  falling  ;  destruction  of  fabricks. 

DowNFALLEN,  d6un-fdln,  7;ar<.  adj.  Ruined, 
fallen. 

Downhill,  doun-h!l,  s.  Declivity,  descent — See 
Dunghill. 

DOWNLOOKED,  doun-l65kt,  adj.  Having  a  de- 
jected countenance,  fallen,  melancholy. 


adv.       Towards 


taining  the  value  of  two  pistoles. — See  Encore. 

Doubly,  dab-bl-^,  adv.  In  twice  the  quantity,  to 
twice  the  degree. 

To  Doubt,  dout,  v.  a.  313.  To  question,  to  be 
in  uncertainty ;  to  fear  ;  to  suspect ;  to  hesitate. 

To  Doubt,  dout,  v.  n.  To  hold  questionable,  to 
think  uncertaifl  ;  to  fear,  to  suspect,  to  distrust. 

Doubt,  dout,  s.  Uncertainty  of  mind,  suspense  ; 
question,  point  unsettled ;  scruple,  perplexity ;  suspi- 
cion, apprehension  of  ill ;  difficulty  objected. 

Doubter,  dou-t&r,  s.  98.  One  who  entertains 
scruples. 

Doubtful,  doutiful,  adj.  Dubious  ;  ambiguous  ; 
questionable,  uncertain  ;  not  secure,  not  confident. 

Doubtfully,  dout-ful-e,  adv.  Dubiously,  irre- 
solutely ;  ambiguously,  with  uncertainty  of  meaning. 

Doubtfulness,   dout-ful-n^s,   s.     Dubiousness, 

ambiguity. 
DoubtinglY,    dofit-!ng-le,  adv.    in  «    doubting 

manner,  dubiously. 
Doubtless,  doul'les,  adj.     Without  fe.ar,  without 

apprehension  <;f ']anger.  ,  Doxy"'  d.'.k'is^    i 

Doubtless,  d6uty&,  adv.    Without  doubt,  un.j -l'oxy,  uok  se,  i. 

questionably.  ^o  DoZE,  dOze,  v.  n.    To  slumber,  to  be  half  asleep. 

Dove,  d&v,  s.  165.    A  wild  pigeon,  a  pigeon.  ,  To  DoZE,  d6ze,  v.  a.    To  stupify,  to  dull. 

Dovecot,  dtiv-kot,  s.     a   small  building  in  whicn  j  DoZEN,  Ahzf-zn,  a.   103.    The  number  of  twelve. 

pigeons  are  bred  and  kept.  DOZINESS,  do-z^nfis,  S.     Sleepiness,  drowsiness. 

DOVEHOUSE,  d&vihouse,  j.    A  house  for  pigeons.      Dqzy,  Abl-z^,  adj.    Sleepy,  drowsy,  sluggish. 
Dovetail,   div-tale,   s,    A  form   of  joining   two  I  Drab,  dlib,  s.    A  whore,  a  strumpet. 

form%f°Cdger^.ersed'''' '''"^^^^  <^rlm,    s.      An   old    Roman   coin;    the 

Dough,  di,  s.  3 1 8.    Tlie  paste  of  bread  or  pies  vet '  ^^'g^th  part  of  ..n  ounce. 

unbaked  '  DfiACH>LA,   drik-nia,  s.    The  drachm.    The  name 

Doughty,  d5iit^,  adj.  313.  Brave,  Illustrious,}    "<■=•" °'V\T^" '".'"•    ,■       , 
eminent     Now  used  only  ironically.  I  DraFF,  drif,  «.     Any  thing  thrown  away. 

Doughy,  dA-^,  adj.    Unsound,  soft,  unhardcncd.     \  DraffY,  dril^fe,  adj.     Wortlile.ss,  dreggy. 

To  Douse,  do&se,    ■■.  a.  313.    To  put  over   head  j  Draft,  drift,  adj.     Corrupted  from  draught. 
suddenly  in  the  water.  j  To  DRAG,  drig,   v.  a.    To  pull   along  the  ground 

7'o  Douse,  doise,  v.  n.    To  fall  iuddunly  into  the  I      by  main  force ;  to  draw  any  thing  burfhensome ;  to 


adj.  About  to  be  in  tra- 
vail of  childbirth. 

Downright,  doun-rlte,'  adv.  Straight  or  right 
down  ;  in  plain  terms ;  completely,  without  stopping 
short. 

Downright,  doun-rite,  adj.  Plain,  open,  undis- 
guised; directly  tending  to  the  point ;  unceremonious, 
honestly  surly ;  plain,  without  palliation. 

Down  sitting,  doun-sit-ting,  s.    Rest,  repose. 

Downward,  douniw&rd,  88.  7 

Downwards,  d6un-wfirdz,     $ 

the  centic  fium  a  higher  situation  to  a  lower;  in 

course  of  successive  or  lineal  descent. 
Downward,    doun-wCird,  adj.    Moving  on  a  de. 

divity  ;  declivous,  bending ;  depressed,  dejected. 
Downy,  dou-n<i,   adj.     Covered  with  down  or  nap, 

made  of  down  or  soft  "feathers;  soft,  tender,  sootldng. 

DowRE,  dour,  223.  ?         .        ^.        .  ... 

T-.  1  s » »    J  >  «.     A  portion   given   witli  a 

Dowry,  dou^re,        \ 

wife ;  a  reward  paid  for  a  wife. 
DOXOLOGY,    dok-s61-A-j(^,    *.    518.      A  form  of 

giving  glory  to  God. 

A  whore,  a  loose  wench. 


water. 
Dowager,  dou-l-j&r,  s.   223.  A  widow  with  a 
jointure ;  the  title  given  to  l.idies  who  survive  their 
husbands. 


draw  contemptuously  along;  to  pull  about  with  vio- 
lence and  ignominy  ;  to  pull  roughly  and  forcibly. 
To  Drag,  drlg,  v.  n.   To  hang  so  low  as  to  trail 
or  grate  upon  the  ground. 


Dowdy,  dofiidi*,  j.  223      An  awkward,  ill-dressed,  ,  Drag,  drig,  s.     A  net   drawn  along  the  bottom  of 
inelegant  woman.  I      the  water;  an  instrument  with  hooks  to  catch  hold  of 

Dower    dou-ar  '  '^'>5  1  things  under  water ;  a  kind  of  car  drawn  by  the  hand 

r^„         '      us/j'  ''i"   '  f  s-     That  which   the   wife '  DragnET,  diS'jin^t,   s.     A  net  which  is  drawn  .i- 
Dowehy,  doui&r-(i,      S  ,  ,,,.,,:     long  the  littom'of  the  water, 

bringeth  to  Iier  husband  in  marriage;  that  which  the 


widow  possesses     tlie  gifts  of  a  husband  for  a  wife; 
endowment,  gift. 
Dowered,  d5u-&rd,  acj/.  359.    Portioned,  suppli- 
ed with  a  portion. 
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To  Draggle,  drlg-gl,  v.  a.  405.     To  make  dirty 

by  dragging  on  the  ground. 
To  Draggle,  diAgigl,  v.  n.    To  grow  dirty  b.i 

being  drawn  alonu  the  ground 
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Dragon,  drig-fin,  s.  166.    A  winged  serpent;  a 

tierce  violent  man  or  womaa  ;  a  ccuslcllation  near  tiia 


North  Pole. 

DilAGONET,  drig-Cin-6t,  s.    A  little  dragon. 
DUAGONFLY,  drig-un-fll,  s.    A  fierce  stinging  fly. 
DkagonisH,  drigiCm-ish,   adj.    Having  the  form 

of  a  dragon. 
DragONUKE,  drSg'&n-llke,  cut/.    Furious,  fiery. 
Dbagonsblood,   drlgiOnz-bl&d,  s.    A  kind  of 

resm. 
DraGONSHEAD,  drig'&nz-hM,  s.     A  plant 
DragONTREE,  tb-ag-&.n-tr^e,  s.    Palm-tree. 
Dragoon,    drl-g66n,'  *.    a  kind   of  soUiior  thai 
serves  indifferently  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback. — See 
E7icore. 
To  Dragoon,  dii-g55n/  v.  a.   To  persecute  by 

abandoning  a  place  to  the  rage  of  soldiers. 
To  Drain,   drane,    v.  a.     To  draw  off  gradually  ; 
to  emnty  by  drawing  gradually  away  what  it  contains; 
to  makj  quite  dry. 
Drain,   drane,   i.     The  channel  through  which  li- 
quids jj-e  gradually  drawn. 
Ebaice    drake,  $.    The  male  of  the  duck  ;  a  small 

piece  of  artillery. 
Dkaji,   drim,  «.     In  weight  the  eighth  part  of  an 
ounce?  a  small  quantity  ;  such  a  quantity  of  distilled 
epirils  as  is  usually  drank  at  once ;  spirits,  distilled  li- 
quors. 
To  Dram,  drAm,  i;.  n.    To  drink  distilled  spirits. 
Drama    dra-mi,  or  drimimi,  s.    A  poem  accom- 
modated to  action,  a  poem  in  which  the  action  is  not 
related,  but  represented ;  play,  a  comedy,  a  tragedy. 
'_:^  The  last  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  that 
unich  was  universally  current  till  within  these  few  years; 
but  the  first  has  insensibly  stolen  into  use,  as  we  may  ob- 
serve from  the  several  dictionaries  which  have  adopted  it. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Nares,  and,  as  far  as  ue 
can  judge  by  the  position  of  the  accent,  Entlck,  and 
Bailey,  pronounce  it  with  the  first  a  long ;  and  Dr.  Kon- 
rick,  Buchanan,  and,  if  we  may  guess  at  Dr.  Ash  by  his 
accent,  with  the  same  letter  short.     Mr.  Scott  giyes  it 
both  ways ;  but,  by  placing  the  sound  with  the  long  a 
first,  seems  to  prefer  it.     The  authorities  are  certainly  on 
the  side  I  have  adopted ;  but  I  wisli  also  to  estabhsh  it  by 
analogy. 

And  first  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  any  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  the  Latin  quantity  to  the  English,  it  is 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  first  pronunciation  :  for  in  a  La- 
tin word  of  two  syllables,  where  a  consonant  comes  be- 
tween two  vowels,  the  consonant  always  goes  to  the  last 
and  the  first  vowel  is  pronounced  long,  without  the  least 
regard  to  the  quantity.  Thus  Crates,  the  i>hilosopher, 
and  crates,  a  hurdle;  tUcus,  honour,  and  dedo,  lo  give; 
livo,  to  triumph,  and  ovum,  an  egg  ;  Miima,  the  legisla- 
tor, and  Numen,  the  divhiity,  have  the  first  vowels  al- 
ways sounded  long  by  an  English  speaker,  although  in 
the  Latin  the  first  vowel  in  the  first  word  of  each  of  these 
pairs  is  short.  From  this  uni\ersal  manner  of  pronouiic- 
mg  Latin  words,  though  contrary  to  Latin  quantity,  it  is 
ao  wonder,  when  we  adopt  words  from  that  language 
without  any  alteration,  we  should  pronounce  them  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  it  raav  be  fairly  concluded,  that  this 
uniform  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  arises  from  the  ge- 
nius of  our  own  tongue;  which  always  inclines  us  to 
lengthen  the  accented  vowel  before  a  angle  consonant  in 
words  cf  two  syllables;  othenvise,  what  reason  can  we 
J^ign  for  the  rule  laid  dow-n  by  our  ancestors  foi  coub- 
Ung  the  consonants  m  verbs,  verbal  nouns,  and  partici- 
ples, where  a  single  vowel  was  preceded  by  a  single  con- 
ponant  in  them  .>  But  an  affectation  of  Latlnity  seems  to 
nave  disturbed  the  general  pronunciation  of  our  own  iaii- ! 
guage,  as  much  as  our  own  pronunciation  has  disturbed  i 
tl^  Latin  quantity  :  for,  though  we  neglect  the  quantity' 
ot  Latm  dissyllables,  when  we  are  pronouncing  tliat  laii- ' 
Suage,  yet  in  dissyllables  of  our  own,  formed  from  the  I 
Latin,  and  anglicised,  we  seem  to  be,  in  some  measure  > 
guided  by  the  Latin  quantity.  To  what  else  can  we  at- ! 
tribute  the  short  sound  of  the  first  vowel  in  maeic.  via- ; 
^■ui,  tepid,  vigU,  novel.  &c.  ?  and  to  what  but  the  genu-' 
uie  force  of  vernacular  pronunciation  can  we  ascribe  the 
long  sound  of  u  in  this  situation,  let  the  quantity  of  the 
.^tin  original  be  what  it  will.  Thus,  though  epic,  topic. 
n,n>c,  and  tonic,  have  the  first  vowel  short,  tunic,  stupid. 

in  ^1'  r  ?  '  ;  H'''^  ^^^  "  '°"g'  l''0"gh  always  shun 
ui  the  Latin  words  from  which  they  are  derived.  Bui 
however  this  may  be  in  words  anglicised  from  the  I^tin 
uid  ending  m  a  consonant,  perhaps,  in  nothing  is  oui 


pronunciation  more  regular  than  in  the  quantity  of  the 
.Irst  vowel  iu  a  word  of  two  syllables  ending  with  a  vov/- 
cl :  in  this  case  the  first  vowel  is  invariably  long  ;  and  wii  y 
the  word  in  question  should  be  the  only  exception,  can- 
not easily  be  accounted  for.  We  have  no  words  origi- 
nally English  of  this  fonn  ;  but  those  we  adopt  from  o- 
ther  languaijes  sulficieiitly  show  the  analogv  of  pronua 
elation :  thus,  Gola,  Coma,  China,  Era,  Strata,  Quuta, 
Fico,  Dado,  Sago,  Bravo,  Tyro,  Hero,  Negro,  iScc.  &c. 
have  all  the  first  syllable  long ;  and  whv  Drama  should 
not  fall  into  the  same  analogy,  I  caiinbt  conceive.  A 
corroboration  of  this  is  the  pronunciation  of  Lama,  Bra- 
ma,  Zama,  and  Zara,  and  all  proper  nanus  of  the  same 
fonn  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  Cato,  Plato,  btrato, 
Crito,  Drcco,  (te. ;  and  1  think  it  may  be  witl;  confidence 
asserted,  that  an  Englishman,  who  had  never  heard  tti^ 
word  Drama  pronounced,  would  naturally  place  the  ac- 
(ciit  upon  the  first  syllable,  and  pronounce  the  vowel  in 
Iiat  syllable  long  and  slender,  544,  545. 
Dramatical,  drl-mAt-^.kil,  7  adj.  Represent- 
DramaTICK,  dri-mAt-ik,  500.  3  ed  by  action. 
Dramatically,  dri-mit-^-kal-4  adv.  Repre- 
sentatively, by  representation. 
Dramatist,  drimiLtlst,  s.  503.    The  author  of 

dramatick  compositions. 
Drank,  drink.    The  preterit  of  Drink. 
Draper,  dra-p&r,  s.  98.    One  who  seUs  cloth. 
Drapery,    dra-pOr-^,   j.    Cloth  work,  the  trade  of 
making  cloth ;  cloth,  stuffs  of  wool ;  the  dress  of  a  pic- 
ture or  statue. 
Draugh,  drif,  s.  331.    Refuse,  swill. 
DaAUGHT,  drift,  s.  215.  393.    The  act  of  drink- 
ing; a  quantity  of  hquor  drank  at  once;   the  act  of 
drawing  or   pulling  carriages;   the  quality  of  being 
Jrawn;  delineation,  sketch  ;  a  picture  drawn  ;  the  act 
of  sweeping  with  a  net ;  the  quantity  of  fishes  taken  by 
!    once  drawing  the  net;  forces  drawn  off  from  the  main 
army,  a  detachment  ;  a  sink,  drain  ;  the  depth  which  a 
vessel  draws,  or  sinks  into  the  water ;  a  bill  drawn  for 
the  pajTnent  of  money. 
Deaughthouss,    drlftihSuse,    s.     A   house  in 

which  filth  is  deposited.  , 

To  Draw,  draw,  v.  a.  Fret.  Drew,  PaH.  past. 
iJrawn.  To  pull  along,  to  pull  forcibly ;  to  drag;  to 
suck;  to  attract;  to  inhale;  to  take  from  a  cask;  to 
iniU  a  sword  from  the  sheath;  to  let  out  anylicjuid;  to 
take  bread  out  of  the  oven;  to  unclose  or'slide  bacK 
curtains ;  to  close  or  spread  curtains ;  to  extract ;  So 
protract,  to  lengthen  ;  to  represent  by  picture ;  to  form 
a  representation  ;  to  deduce  as  from  postulates ;  to  al- 
lure, to  entice  ;  to  persuade  to  follow  ;  to  induce ;  to 
win,  to  gain  ;  to  extort,  to  force ;  to  wrest,  to  distert ; 
to  compose,  to  form  in  writing;  to  eviscerate,  to  em- 
bowel ;  to  draw  in,  to  contract,  to  pull  back,  ,0  in- 
veigle, to  entice ;  to  draw  ofi;  to  extract  by  distillatioDj 
to  withdraw,  to  abstract;  to  draw  on,  to  occasion  ;  tc 
invite,  to  cause  by  degrees ;  to  draw  over  ;  to  jjcrsuade 
to  revolt;  to  draw  out,  to  iirotract,  to  leiigihen,  to 
pump  out  by  insinuation,  to  v'all  to  action,  to  detach 
for  service,  to  range  in  battle,  to  draw  up,  to  foim  in 
order  of  battle,  to  form  in  writing. 
To  Draw,  draw,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  office  of  a 
beast  of  draught;  to  act  as  a  weight;  to  contract,  to 
shrink  ;  to  advance,  to  move;  to  unsheath  a  weapon; 
to  practise  the  art  of  delineation  ;  to  take  a  card  out  of 
the  pack,  to  take  a  lot ;  to  make  a  sore  run  by  attrac- 
tion ;  to  draw  off,  to  retire,  to  retreat;  to  draw  on,  to 
ailvance,  to  approach. 
Drawback,  draw-blk,  s.  Money  given  back  for 
ready  payment. 

Drawbridge,  draw-bridje,  s.  a  bridge  made  to 
be  lifted  up,  to  hinder  or  admit  communication  ai; 

pleasure. 

Drawer,  draw^ir,  5.  One  employed  in  procuring 
water  ."rem  the  well ;  one  whose  business  is  to  draw  li- 
^uors  from  the  cask;  tliat  which  has  the  power  of  at- 
traction. 

Drawer,   drawi&r,   s.     A  box  in  a  case,   out  oi 

which  it  is  drawn  at  jileasure ;  in  the  plural,  part  of  a 
man's  dress  worn  under  the  breeches. 

Drawing,  driw-ing,  s.   Delineation,  representation. 

Drawing-room,  draw-ing-rOom,  s.  The  room 
in  which  con  jiany  assemble  at  court ;  the  company  as- 
sembled there. 

Drawn,  drawn,  jmrt.  from  Draw.  Equal,  where 
each  party  taJieshisown  stake;  with  a  sword  umheatb 
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ed;  open,  put  asuie  or  unclosed;  eviscerated;  induced 
as  from  some  motive. 
DrawweLL,  drhw-w^l,  j.    A  deep  well,  a  well  out 
of  which  water  is  drawn  by  a  long  cord.— See  Dunf;- 
hiU. 
To  Drawl,   driwl,  v.  n.    To  utter  any  thing  in  a 

slow  way. 
Dray,  dra,  1  $.    The  car  on  which  beer 

DrayCART,  drA^kirt,  <[       is  carried. 
DrayhoRSK,  dra-horse,   *,     A  horse  which  draws 

a  dray. 
Drayman,   dra-min,   *.  88.     One  that  attends  a 

dray. 
Drazel,    driz-zl,  j.   102.   405.      A  low,  mean, 

worthless  wretch.     Not  use<l. 
Deead,  drJd,  t.  234.    Fear,  terror  ;  awe  ;  the  per- 
son or  thing  feared. 
Dread,  dred,  adj.  Terrible,  frightful ;  awful,  vene- 
rable in  the  highest  degree. 
To  Dread,  drid,  v.  a.    To  fear  in  an  excessive 

dcfrree. 
To  Dread,  dr^d,  v.  n.    To  be  in  fear. 
Dreader,  dr^d-&r,  s.  98.     One  that  lives  n  fear. 
Dreadful,  dr^d-ffil,  adj.    Terrible,  frightful. 
DreadfULNESS,    dr§diful-n&,    *.      Terribleness, 

frightfulness. 
Dreadfully,   dr^d-f&l-d,  adv.    Terribly,  fright- 
fully. 
DrEADLESSNESS,    dr^d-l^S  n§s,    s.      Fearlessness, 

intrepidity. 
DrEADLESS,  drJd-les,  adj.    Fearless,  unafftighted, 

Intrepid. 
Dream,  dr^me,  s.  227.    A  phantasm  of  sleep,  the 

thoughts  of  a  sleeping  man  ;  an  idle  fancy. 
To  Dream,  dr^me,  v.  n.    To  have  the  reprcsentji- 
tion  of  something  in  sleep ;  to  thinli,  to  imagine ;  to 
think  idly ;  to  be  sluggish ;  to  idle. 
To  Dream,  dr^me,  v.  a.    To  see  in  a  dream. 
Dreamer,  dr^m&r,  s.  98.    One  who  has  dreams  ; 
an  idle  fanciful  man ;  a  mope,  a  man  lost  in  wild  im- 
agination ;  a  sluggard,  an  idler. 
DREAilLESS,  dr^me-l^s,  a(^.    Without  dreams. 
Drear,  dr^re,  ad^.  Q27.    Mournful,  dismal. 
Dreary,     dr^-r^,     adj.       Sorrowful,    distressful ; 

gloomy,  dismal,  horrid. 
Dredge,  drSdje,  s.    A  kind  of  net 
To  Dredge,  dr^dje,  v.  a.    To  gather  with  a  dredge. 
Dredger,    dr^d-j&r,  s.     One  who  fishes   with   a 

dredge. 
DrEGGINESS,  dr^gig^-n^S,  S.     Fulness  of  dregs  or 

lees,  feculence. 
DrEGGISH,    drfg-glsh,   adj.     Foul  with  lcc»,  fecu- 
lent. 
Dreggy,    dr^gig^,   adj.   382.     Containing  dregs, 

consistingof  dregs,  feculent. 
Dregs,  dr^gz,  *.     The  sediment  of  liquors,  the  Ices, 
the  grounds;  any  thing  by  which  purity  is  corrupteci; 
dross,  sweepings,  refuse. 
To  Drew,  drane,  v.  a.  249.    To  empty ;  better 

written  Drain. 
To  Drench,  drSnsh,  v.  a.    To  soak,  to  steep ;   to 
«aturate  with  drink  or  moisture;  to  physick  by  violence. 
Drench,   dr^nsh,   s.     a  draught,   swill ;   physick 

for  3  brute;  physick  that  must  be  given  by  violence. 
Drencher,  dr^nsh-£ir,  t.    One  that  dips  or  steeps 

any  thing ;  one  that  gives  physick  by  force. 
To  Dress,  drSs,  v.  a.    To  clothe  ;   to  adorn,  to  em- 
bellish; to  cover  a  wound  with  medicaments ;  to  curry, 
to  rub;  to  prepare  for  any  purpose;  to  trim,  to  fit 
any  thing  for  ready  use ;  to  prepare  victuals  for  the 
table. 
Dress,  dr^s,  s.    Clothes,  garments ;  the  skill  of  ad- 
justing dress. 
Dresser,   dr^s-sir,   *.     One  employed  in  putting 
on  the  clothes  of  another;  one  employed  in  regulating 
or  adjusting  any  thing;  the  tx:nch  in  a  kitchen  on  which 
meat  is  dressed. 
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Dressing,  dr^s-slng,  s.  Ilie  application  made  to  a 
sore. 

Dressing-room,  dr5sismg-r56m,  «.    The  room 

in  w  hich  clothes  are  jnit  on. 
Dressy,  dr^s-st^,  adj.    showy  in  dress. 
DresT,  dr^st,  part,  from  Dress,  properly  dressed. 

J{^  This  is  one  of  those  words  which,  for  the  sake  of 
rhyming  to  the  eye,  as  it  may  be  called,  poets  have  con- 
tracted into  an  irregular  form  ;  but  how  unnecessarily 
may  be  seen,  Princijilcs,  No.  .iCO. 
To  Drib,   drib,   t'.  a.     To  crop,  to  cut  off".     A  cant 

word. 

To  Dribble,  drlbibl,  v.  n.  405.  To  fall  in  drops ; 
to  fall  weakly  and  slowly  ;  to  slaver  as  a  child  or  idiot. 

To  Dribble,  drlb-bl,  v,  a.    To  throw  down  in  drops. 

Driblet,  drib-l^t,  *.  A  small  sum,  odd  money  in 
a  sum. — See  Codle. 

Drier,  dri-6r,  s.  That  which  has  the  quality  ol 
absorbing  moisture. 

Drift,   drift,    S.      Force   impellent,    impulse ;   vio- 
lence, course  ;  any  thing  driven  at  random ;  any  thing 
driven  or  borne  along  in  a  body ;  a  storm,  a  shower ; 
heap  or  stratum  of  any  matter  thrown  together  by  the 
wind ;  tendency,  or  aim  of  action ;  scope  of  a  discourse. 

To  Drift,  drift,  d.  a.  To  drive,  to  urge  along  ;  to 
throw  together  in  heaps. 

To  Drill,  drll,  f .  a.  To  pierce  any  thing  with  a 
drill ;  to  perforate,  to  bore,  to  pierce;  to  make  a  hole; 
to  delay,  to  |nit  ofl';  to  teach  recruits  their  exercise. 

Drill,  dnl,  j.  An  instrument  with  which  holer 
are  bored  ;  an  ape,  a  baboon. 

2'oDrink,  tlrlnk,  i;.  n.  pret.  Drank  or  Drunk  ; 

part.  pass.  Drunk,  or  Drunken.  To  swallow  liquors, 
to  nuencn  tnirst ;  to  be  entertained  with  liquors ;  to  be 
an  habitual  drunkard;  To  drink  to,  to  salute  in  drink- 
ing. 

To  Drink,  drink,  v.  a.  To  swallow,  applied  to  li- 
(juids ;  to  suck  up,  to  absorb. 

Drink,  drink,  s.  Liquor  to  be  swallowed,  opposed 
to  meat ;  liquor  of  any  particular  kind. 

DrinKMONEY,  drlnic-mftn-i,  «.  Money  given  to 
b'lv  liquor. 

Drinkable,  drlnk^i-bl,  a^.    That  may  be  drunk. 

Drinker,  drink-&r,  *.  98.  One  that  drinks  to 
excess,  a  drunkard. 

To  Drip,  drip,  v.  n.  To  fall  in  drops ;  to  have 
drops  falling  from  it 

To  Drip,  drip,  v.  a.  To  let  fall  in  drops ;  tc  droy 
fat  in  roasting. 

Dbip,  drip,  4.    Tliat  which  falls  in  drops. 

Dripping,  drlp-lng,  s.  The  fat  which  house- 
wives gather  from  roast  meat 

Dripping-pan,   drlpilng-pln,   5.     The   pan  m 

which  the  fat  of  roast  meat  is  caught 

To  Drive,  drive,  v.  a.  pret.  Drove,  anciently 
Drave ;  part.  pass.  Driven,  or  Drove.  To  force  along 
by  impetuous  pressure;  to  expel  by  force  from  any 
place;  to  force  or  urge  in  any  direction  ;  to  guide  and 
regulate  a  carriage ;  to  make  animals  inarch  along  un- 
der guidance;  to  clear  any  place  by  forcing  away  what 
is  in  it;  to  force,  to  compel ;  to  carry  on,  to  drive  out, 
to  expel. 

2'o  Drive,  drive,  v.  n.  To  go  as  impelled  by  an 
external  agent ;  to  rush  with  viulence  j  to  piuss  in  a  car- 
riage; to  tend  to,  to  consider  as  the  scope  and  ultimate 
design  ;  to  aim,  to  strike  at  with  fury. 

To  Drivel,  drlv-vl,  v.  n.  102.  To  slaver,  to  let 
the  spittle  fall  in  drops  ;  to  be  weak  or  foolish,  to  dote. 

Drivel,  drlvivl,  *.  Slaver,  moisture  shed  from  the 
mouth  ;  a  fool,  an  idiot,  a  driveller. 

Driveller,  drlvivl-fir,  s.    A  fool,  an  idiot. 

Driven,  drlv-vn,  103.    Participle  of  Drive. 

Driver,  drl-v&r,  s.  The  person  or  instrument  who 
gives  any  motion  by  violence ;  one  who  drives  beasts, 
one  who  drives  a  carriage. 

To  Drizzle,  drlz^zl,  v.  a.  405.  To  shed  in  smaU 
slow  drops. 

To  Drizzle,  drlzizl,  v,  n.   To  fail  in  short  slow 

drops. 


DRO 


DRV 
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Drizzly,  drlz^zl-^,  adj.    shedding  small  rain. 
Droll,   drAle,  s.  406.     One  whose  business  is  to 

raise  mirth  by  petty  tricks,  a  jester,  a  buffoon ;  a  farce, 

somctliing  exhibited  to  raise  mirth. 

JC^  When  this  word  is  u<;ed  to  signify  a  farce,  It  is  pro- 
nounced so  as  to  rhyme  with  doll,  loll,  &c  406.  If  this 
wanted  proof,  we  might  quote  Hwift,  who  was  too  scru- 
nulous  to  rhyme  it  with  extoi.,  it  it  had  not  been  so  pro- 
lounced. 


"  Some  asJasU;  fame  ertoh, 

•'  For  lofty  lines  in  Smithfield  drolls." 

This  double  pronunciation  of  the  same  word  to  signify 

Ufferent  things  is  a  gross  perversion  of  language.     Either 

the  orthography  or  the  pronunciation  ought  to  be  altered. 
Droll,  when  signifying  a  farce,  ought  either  to  be  pro- 
nounced so  as  to  rhyme  with  hole,  or  to  be  written  with 

only  one  I. — See  Bowl. 

Droll,  drcile,  adj.    Comic,  farcical. 

To  Droll,  drAle,  v.  n.  To  jest,  to  play  tne  buf- 
foon. 

Drollery,  dri-l&r-i,  s.    Idle  jokes  ;  buffoor.try. 

Dromedary,  dr&m-^-di-rd,  s.  165.    A  sort  of 
camel. 
5^  I  have  in  the  sound  of  the  o  in  Dromedary  foilow- 

■d  Mr.  Nares  rather  than  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  I  think  with 

the  best  usage  on  my  side. 

DkONE,  drAne,  s.  The  bee  which  makes  no  honey ; 
a  pipe  of  a  bagpipe ;  a  sluggard,  an  idler ;  the  hum,  or 
instrumentof  humming. 

To  Drone,  drone,  v.  n. 

Dronish,  drA-n!sli,  adj. 

To  Droop,  dr56p,  v.  n. 

to  faint,  to  grow  weak. 

Drop,  dr&p,  *.  A  globule  of  moisture,  as  much 
liquor  as  falls  at  once  when  there  is  not  a  continual 
stream  ;  diamond  hanging  in  the  ear. 

Drop-serene,  dr6p-sd-r^ne/  t.  A  disease  of  the 
eye. 

To  Drop,  drip,  v,  a.  To  pour  in  drops  or  single 
globules ;  to  let  fall ;  to  let  go,  to  dismiss  from  the 
hand,  or  the  possession  ;  to  utter  slightly  or  casually  ; 
to  insert  indirectly,  or  by  way  of  digression ;  to  inter- 
mit, to  cease ;  to  let  go  a  dependent,  or  companion  ;  to 
suffer  to  vanish,  to  come  to  nothing  ;  to  bedrop,  to  be- 
speckle,  to  variegate. 

To  Drop,  drip,  v.  n.  To  fall  in  drops  or  single 
globules;  to  let  drops  fall;  to  fall,  to  come  from  a 
higher  place;  to  fall  spontaneously;  to  fall  in  death, 
to  die  suddenly ;  to  sink  into  silence,  to  vanish,  to  come 
to  nothing ;  to  come  unexpectedly. 

Dropping,   drftp'plng,  *.     That  which  falls 


To  live  idly. 
Idle,  sluggish. 
To  languish  with  sorrow  ; 


drops  ;  that  which  drops  when  the  continuous  stream 
ceases. 

Droplet,  dr5p'llt,  s.    a  little  drop. 

DrOPSTONE,  drip-stAne,   ».    Spar  formed  into  the 

shape  of  drops. 
Dropsical,  drip-s^-kil,  ladj.     Diseased   with   a 
DrOPSIED,  drAp-sld,  282.3     dropsy. 
Dropsy,    dr6p-S^,  s.    A  collection   of  water   in  the 

body. 
DropworT,  drApin&rt,  a.     A  plant. 
Dross,  drAs,  s.     The  recrement  or  scum  of  metals  ; 

rust,  incrustation  upon  metal ;  refuse,  leavings,  sweep- 
ings, feculence,  corruption. 
DrossinesS,   drAs-se-n^s,   s.    Foulness,    feculence, 

rust. 
Drossy,  drAs^si,  adj.     Full  of  dross 

foul,  feculent. 
Drove,  drAve,  s.     a  body  or  number  of  cattle  ;   a 

number  of  sheep  driven;  any  collection  of  animals;   a 

crowd,  a  tumult. 
Drove,  drAve.    Pret  of  Drive. 
Droven,  drA-vn,  part.  adj.  from  Drive.    Not  in 

use. 
Drover,  dro^vur,   s.    One  that  fats  oxen  for  sale, 

and  drives  them  to  market. 
Drought,    drout,  s.    313.    393.    Dry    weather, 

want  of  rain  ;  thirst,  want  of  drink. 

JC^  This  word  is  often  pronounced  as  if  wTitlcn  drouth, 
tnit  improperly.     When   these  abstracts  take  j  in  their 


composition,  and  this  e  it  preceded  by  a  vowel,  the  t 
lioes  not  precede  the  h,  but  follows  it ;  as  weigh,  weight  ; 
fltl,  fii^ht ;  no,  nought,  &c. 
Dkoughtiness,   drou-t^-n^s,   «.      Tlie    state    of 

wanting  rain. 
Droughty,  drSu-t^,  adj.      Wanting   rain,   sultry; 

thirsty,  dry  with  thirst. 
To    Drown,   droun,  v.  a.    323.    To  suffocate  in 

water;  to  overwhelm  in  water ;  to  overflow,  to  bury 

in  an  inundation ;  to  immerge. 
To    Drown,   droiin,    v.    n.    To  be   suffocated    by 

water. 
To  Drowse,  drouz,  v.   a.    323.    To   make   heavy 

with  sleep. 
To  Drowse,   drouz,   v.    n.    To   slumber,    to  grow 

heavy  with  sleep;  to  look  heavy,  not  cheerful. 
Drowsily,   drSu^z^-li^,  adv.     Sleepily,  heavily ; 

sluggishly,  slothfuUy. 
Drowsiness,  di-ou-ze-iife,  s.    Sleepinesf,  heaviness 

with  sleep. 
DrowsiheaD,    dro'l-ze-hdd,   *.    Sleepiness,    incli- 
nation to  sleep. 
Drowsy,  drAuiz^,  adj.    Sleepy,   heavy  with   sleep, 

lethargick  ;  lulling,  causing  sleep  ;  stupid,  dull. 
To  Drub,  drub,  v.  a.    To  thrash,  to  beat,  to  bang. 
Drub,  drfib,  s.    A  thump,  a  blow. 
To  Drudge,    dr&djc,   v.   n.    To    labour   in  mean- 

oliices,  to  toil  without  honour  or  dignity. 
Drudge,  drfidje,  s.    One  employed  in  mean  labour 
DrudgER,   drtldje-fir,  s.     A  mean    labourer  ;   the 

box  out  of  which  flour  is  thrown  on  roast  meat. 
Drudgery,  drfidje-Cir-t^,  «.     Mean  labour,  ignoble 

toil. 
DrudoinG-BOX,    drtidje-ing-bAks,   s.      Tlie  box 

out  of  which  floui  is  sprinkled  upon  roast  meat. 

Drudgingly,  dr&dje-ing-l^,  adv.     i^Jiboriousiy 

toilsomely. 

DaUG,  drfig,  S.  An  Ingredient  used  in  physick, 
a  medicinal  simple;  any  thing  without  worth  or  value 
any  thing  for  which  no  purchaser  can  be  found. 

To  Drug,  drug,  v.  a.  To  season  with  medicinal 
ingredients ;  to  tincture  with  something  offensive. 

Drugget,  drug-glt,  s.  99.  A  coarse  kind  oJ 
woollen  cloth. 

Druggist,  dr&g-glst,  s.  382.  One  who  sells  phy- 
sical drugs. 

Drugster,  dr&g-stfir,  s.  One  who  sells  physical 
simples.     This  word  is  only  used  by  the  vulgar. 

Druid,  dru-ld,  s.  A  priest  and  philosopher  of  the 
ancient  Britons. 

Drum,  drum,  4.  An  instrument  of  military  mu- 
sick  ;  the  tympanum  of  the  car. 

To  Drum,  drum,  v.  n.  To  beat  a  drum,  to  beat  a 
tune  on  a  drum ;  to  beat  with  a  pulsatory  motion. 

To  Drumble,  dr&m-bl,  v.  n.  405.  To  drone;  to 
be  sluggish.     Obsolete. 

Drumfish,  drCimi-1'ish,  s.    The  name  of  a  fish. 

Drummajor,  drum-maijtir,  s.  The  chief  drum- 
mer of  a  regiment. 

DruMMAKER,  drfim-ma-kfir,  s.  He  who  deals  in 
drums. 

Drummer,  dr&m-mur,  j.     He  whose  ofllice  is  ic 
beat  the  drum, 
worthless,  !  DRUMSTICK,   dr&m-stlk,  *.     The  stick  with  which 
j      a  drum  is  beaten. 


Drunk,  drungk,  adj.  Intoxicated  with  strong  li- 
r;aor,  inebriated  ;  drenched  or  saturated  with  moisture. 

Drunkard,  dr&ngki&rd,  s.  88.  One  given  tc 
excessive  use  of  strong  liquors. 

Drunken,  dr6ng-kn,  adj.  103.  Intoxicated  with 
liquor,  inebriated ;  given  to  habitual  cbriety  ;  saturat- 
ed with  moisture ;  done  in  a  state  of  inebriation. 

DrunKENLY,  drang-kn-14,  adv.  In  a  drunken 
manner. 

Drunkenness,  dr&ng-kn-nes,  *.  Intoxication  with 
strong  liquor;   habitual  ebriety  ;    intoxication  or  in- 
ebriation of  any  kind,  a  disorder  of  the  faculties. 
165 
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DkY,  dri,  a({j.  Arid,  not  v/et,  not  mo'^t ;  without 
rain;  not  succulent,  not  juicy;  without  tears ;  tliirsty, 
atliirst;  jejune,  barren,  unembellished. 

To  Dry,  dri,  v.  a.  To  free  from  moisturo ;  to  ex- 
hale moisture;  to  wipe  away  moisture;  to  scorch  with 
tliirst;  to  drain,  to  exhaust.' 

To  Dry,  dri,  v.  n.    To  grow  dry,  to  lose  moisture. 

Dryad,  dri-Sd,  s.     A  wood  nymph. 

Drvads,   dil-ids,   s.    The   English  plural   of 

Dryad. 

Dryades,  di'l-i-d^z,  5.  The  Latin  plural  of 
the  same  word.  j 

Dryer,  dri-Or,  s.  98.  That  which  has  the  quality  ! 
of  absorbing  moisture.  j 

DrYEYED,  di"l-ide,  adj.  Without  tears,  without ; 
weeping.     _  j 

Dryly,  dr'i-l^,  adv.  Without  moisture ;  coldly, ! 
without  affection :  jejunely,  barrenly.  ' 

Dryness,  dri-n^S,  s.  Want  of  moisture,  want  of 
succulence ;  want  of  embellishment,  want  of  pathos, 
want  of  sensibility  in  devotion.  I 

Drynukse,  dri-n&rse,  a.  A  woman  who  brings 
up  anil  feeds  a  child  without  the  breast ;  one  who  takes 
care  of  another. 

To  Drynurse,  drl-n&rse,  v.  a.  To  feed  without 
the  breast. 

DrYSHOD,  driishid,  a^/.  Without  wet  feet,  with- 
out trading  above  the  shoes  in  water. 

Dual,  dfi-a.1,  adj.      Expressing  the  number  two. 

To  Due,  d&b,  v.  a.  To  make  a  m.in  a  knight;  to 
confer  any  kind  of  dignity. 

Dub,  diib,  s.     A  blow,  a  knock.    Not  in  use. 

Dubious,  dfl-b^&s,  adj.  542.  Doubtful,  not  set. 
tied  in  an  opinion  ;  vincertain,  that  of  which  the  truth 
is  not  fully  known ;  not  plani,  not  clear. 

Dubiously,  di'b^-&s-ld,  adv.  Uncertainly,  with- 
out any  detennination. 

Dubiousness,     d{i-b(i-&s-n§s,     s.      Uncertainty, 

doubtfubie.vs. 

DUBITABLE,  dfl-b^-ti-bl,  aclj.  Doubtful,  uncer- 
tain. 

DUEITATION,  dil-bti-ta-shfi.n,  s.  The  act  of  doubt- 
ing, doubt. 

Ducal,  di-kll,  adj.    Pertaining  to  a  duke. 

Ducat,  dak-It,  s.  90.  A  coin  struck  by  dukco  ; 
hi  silver  valued  at  about  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  in 
gold  at  nine  sliillings  and  sixpence. 

Duck,  dhk,  s.  The  v/ater  fowl,  both  wild  and 
tame;  a  word  of  endearmoiu,  or  fondness;  a  declina- 
tion of  the  head ;  a  stone  tlirown  obliquely  on  the  v,'a- 
ter. 

To  Duck,  dak,  v.  n.  To  dive  under  water  as  a 
duck ;  to  drop  down  the  head,  as  a  duck ;  to  bow  low, 
to  cringe. 

To  Duck,  dale,  v.  a.    To  put  under  water. 

DUCKER,  dakior,  X.   98.     A  diver,  a  cringei 

Ducking-stool,  d&k-king-st56l,  s.    A  chair  in 

which  scolds  are  lied,  and  put  under  water. 
DucK-LEGGED,  d&k-l^gd,  adj.  359.    Short-legged. 

Duckling,  dak-llng,  $.   A  young  duck. 

DuCKMEAT,  dilk-in^tu,  s.  A  common  plant  grow- 
ing in  standing  waters. 

DucKS-FOOT,  dfiks^fut,  s.  Black  snake-root,  or 
May-apple. 

Duckweed,  dik^wtide,  4.    Duckmeat. 

Duct,  d&kt,  S.  Guidance,  direction  ;  a  passage 
through  which  any  thing  is  conducted. 

Ductile,  duk-tll,  adj.  140.  Flexible,  pliable; 
easy  to  be  drawn  out  into  length;  tractable,  obsequi- 
ous, complying. 

DUCTILENESS,  dukitll-n§S,  s.  Flexibility,  ducti- 
lity. 

Ductility,  d&k-tll-e-te,  s.  Quality  of  guflfcring 
extension,  flexibility;  obsequiousness,  compliance. 

Dudgeon,  dad-jCin,  s.  259.     A  small  dagger ;  nu- 
Ijce,  sulleniieas,  iU-wili 
Ititi 


Due,   di,   adj.     Owed,  that  one  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand; proper,  fit,  appropriate ;  exact,  without  devia- 
tion. 
Due,  dh,  adv.    Exactly,  directly,  duly. 
Due,  di,  s.    That  which  belongs  to  one,  that  which 
may  be  justly  claimed  ;  riolit,  just  title;  whatever  cus- 
tom or  law  requires  to  be  done ;  custom,  tribute. 
Duel,  dit-ll,  s.  99.     A  combat  between  two,  a  sin- 
gle fight. 
To  Duel,  dll-ll,  r.  n.    To  fight  a  single  combat. 
Dueller,  diill-l&r,  s.  99.     A  single  combatant. 
Duelling,  d&ill-ring,   5.  410.    The  act  of  fight- 
ing a  duel. 
Duellist,    diill-list,  s.     A  single  combatant ;  one 

who  professes  to  live  by  rules  of  honour. 
Duello,  di-^l-l6,  s.    The  duel,  the  rule  of  duelling. 
Duenna,    di-^n-na,  s.     An  old  woman  kept  to 

guard  a  younger. 
Dug,  d&g,  s.    A  pap,  a  nipple,  a  teat. 
Dug,  dig,  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Dig. 
Duke,   dike,  s.  376.    One  of  the  highest  order  of 
nobilitv  in  England. 

Jf5-  There  is  a  slight  deviation  often  heard  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word,  as  if  written  Donh ;  but  this 
borders  on  vulgarity;  the  true  sound  of  the  k  must  be 
carefully  preserved,"  as  if  written  Dewk.  'I'liere  is  ano 
ther  impropriety  in  pronouncing  this  word,  as  ii  written 
Jock;  this  is  not  so  vulvar  as  the  former,  and  arises  from 
an  ignorance  of  the  intfuence  of  accent — See  Principles, 
No.  462. 
Dukedom,    dike-dum,    s.     The  possession  of  a 

duke  ;  the  title  or  quality  of  duke. 
DulbeainED,   dul-brand,  ac^.     Stupid,   doltish, 

foolish. 
Dulcet,  d&I-sSt,  adj.  99.    Sweet  to  the  taste,  lu- 
scious ;  sweet  to  the  ear,  harmonious. 
DulcificatiON,   d&l-si-f^-ka-sh&n,  i.     The  act 
of  sweetening,  the  act  of  freeing  from  acidity,  saltness, 
or  acrimony. 
To  Dulcify,    dal-s^fl   v.  a.  183.     To   sweeten, 

to  set  free  from  acidity. 
DuLCniER,  dill-sd-mfir,  s.  98.    A  musical  instru- 
]     ment  played  by  striking  the  brass  wire  with  little  sticks. 
i  To    Dulcorats,    duUkA-rate,    v.    a.   91.     To 
I     sweeten,  to  make  less  acrimonious. 
DulcobaTION,   d&l-kA-ra-sh&n,  s.     The  act  of 
I      sweetening. 
DulheaD,    dal-hSd,    s.      A  blockhead,  a  wretch 
I     foolish  and  stupid. 

!  DUXJA,  dii-le-i,  A\  92.    A  kind  of  inferior  worship; 
inferior  adoration. — See  Lairia. 
Dull,  dul,  adj.    stupid,  doltish,  blockish,  unappre- 
j      hensive ;   blunt,  obtuse ;   sad,  melancholy  ;   slUtTgtsh, 
I      heavy,  slow  of  motion  ;  not  bright ;  drowsy,  sleepy. 
To  Dull,   d&l,   v.  a.    To  stuplfy,  to  infatuate  ;   to 
blunt;  to  sadden,  to  make  melancholy;  to  damp,  to 
clog;  to   make  weary  or  slow  of  motion;   to  sully 
brightness. 
'  Dullard,  dal-lird,  s.    a  blockhead,  a  dolt,  a  stu- 
I     pid  fellow. 
Dully,  dal-1^,  adv.    stupidly  j  sluggishly ;  not  vi- 
gorously, not  gayly,  not  brightly,  not  keenly. 
DuLNESS,   diil-n^s,   j.     stupidity,  weakness  of  in. 
tcUect,   indocility ;  drowsiness,  inclination  to  sleep  j 
sluggishness  of  motion ;  dimness,  want  of  lustre. 
Duly,   duil^,   adv.    Properly,  fitly  ;  regularly,  ex- 
actly. 
Dumb,  dam,  adj.  347.    Mute,  incapable  of  speech  ; 
deprived  of  speech ;  mute,  not  using  words ;  silent,  re- 
fusing to  speak. 
Dumbly,  dim-1^,  adv.    Mutely,  silently. 
Dumbness,    d5m-n^s,   s.      Incapacity  to   speak  j 
omission  of  speech,  muteness;  refusal  to  speak,  silence. 
To  Du.MFOUND,  duin-fo&nd,  v.  a.    To  confuse,  to 

strike  dumb. 
Dump,   d&mp,   s.    Sorror/,  melancholy,  sadness.    A 
low  word,  used  generally  in  the  plural ;  as,  to  be  in  the 
dumpi: 
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DuJIPISH,    d&mpilsh,   adj.     Sad,  melancholy,  sor- 

rowfu  1. 
DUMTLING,  dtimp-ling,  s.     A  sort  of  piiddiiig. 
Dun,    i&r,   adj.     A  colour  partaking  of  browii  ami 

black ;  dark,  gloomy. 
To  Dun,    d&n,   t'.  a.     To  claim  a  debt  with  vehe- 
mence and  importunity. 
Dun,  d&n,  s.     A  clamorous,  troublesome  creditor. 
Dunce,  duiise,  s.     A  dullard,  a  dolt,  a  thickskuU. 
Dung,  dung,  5.     The  excrement  of  animals  used  to 

fatten  ground. 
To  Dung,  dang,  v.  a.    To  fatten  with  dung. 
Dungeon,   dun-j&n,   s.    259.    A  close  prison,  ge- 
nerally spoke  of  a  prison  subterraneous. 
DUNGFORK,  d6ng-fork,  .s.    A  fork  to  toss  out  dunj,' 

from  stables. 
DUNGHIL,  d&ng-hll,  5.  A  heap  or  accumulation  of 
dung;  any  mean  or  vile  abode;  any  situation  of  mean- 
ness; a  term  of  reproach  for  a  man  meanly  born. 
JfJ"  Leaving  out  one  I  in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word 
is,  perhaps,  agreeable  to  the  laws  printers  have  laid  domi 
for  themselves ;  but  there  is  no  eye  that  is  not  hurt  at 
the  different  appearance  of  /lill  when  alone,  and  when 
joined  to  another  word.  That  double  letters  may  be,  in 
some  cases,  spared,  is  not  to  be  denie<l ;  but  where  either 
the  sense  or  sound  is  endangered  by  the  omission  of  a  let- 
ter, there  to  spare  the  letter  is  to  injure  the  language.  A 
secret  conviction  of  this  has  made  all  our  lexicographers 
waver  greatly  ni  spelling  these  words,  as  may  be  seen  at 
larjjs  ill  the'  Prelimmary  Observations  to  the  Rhyming 
Dictionary,  page  xv. 
DuNGHIL,   dtmg-hil,  adj.  406.    Sprung  from  the 

donghil,  mean,  low. 
DuNGY,   d&ng-e,   adj.  409.     Full  of  dung,  mean, 

vile,  base. 
DuNGYABD,    dingiy^rd,    i.     The    place  of   the 

dunghil.  I 

DUNNEE,   d&nin&r,   s.  98.     One  employed  in  so-  | 

liciting  petty  debts.  I 

Duodecimo,  d6-6-des-s^m6,  s.    a  book  in  which  \ 

one  sheet  of  paper  makes  twelve  leaves.  i 

DUODECUPLE,  d6-6-d€kikii-pl,  adj.  Consisting  of 
twelves. 

Dupe,  dipe,  s,  A  credulous  man,  a  man  ea^uiy 
tricked. 

To  Dupe,  d6pe,  v.  a.    To  trick,  to  cheat. 

To  Duplicate,  dt-pl^-kate,  v.  a.  91.  To  dou- 
ble, to  enlarge  by  the  repetition  of  the  first  number  m- 
quantity ;  to  fold  together. 

Duplicate,  du-ple-kate,  s.  91.  Another  corre- 
spondent to  the  first,  a  second  tiling  of  the  same  kind, 
;.s  a  transcript  of  a  paper. 

Duplication,  dfi-plti-ka-sh&n.  s.  The  act  of 
doubling;  the  act  of  folding  together ;  a  fold,  a  doub- 
ling. 

DuplicaTURE,  du-ple-ka-tshire,  s.  A  fold,  any 
thing  doubled. 

Duplicity,  du-plls^^-te,  s.  Doubleness;  deceit, 
doubleness  of  heart. 

Durability,  du-ri-biK^-te,  s.  The  power  of  last- 
ing, endurance. 

Durable,  duirS-bl,  adj.  403.  Lasting,  having  the 
quality  of  long  continuance;  having  successive  exist- 
ence. 

Dukableness,  di-ri-bl-nes,  5.    Power  of  lasting. 

Durably,  du^ri-ble,  adv.    In  a  lasting  manner. 

Durance,  ddi-i-^nse,  s.  Imprisonment ;  the  cus- 
tody or  power  of  a  jailor;  endurance,  continuance,  (Ju- 
ration. 

Duration,  dfl-ra'sh&n,  s.  Continuance  of  time  ; 
power  of  continuance ;  length  of  continuance. 

To  Dure,  dire,  v.  n.  To  last,  to  continue.  Not 
in  use. 

DukefuL,  dfireiful,  adj.  Lasting,  of  long  conti- 
nuance. 

DURELESS,  dhre-lh,  adj.  Without  continuance, 
fadmg 

OuKESSE,  diirls,  s.    Imprisonment,  constraint. 


During,  diirfng,  prqy.  For  the  time  of  the  oca- 
tinuance. 

DUUITY,  di^re-tt^,  s.     Hardness,  firnmess. 

Durst,  d5rst.     Tho  prct.  of  Dare,  to  venture. 

Dusk,  dusk,  adj.  Teiiding  to  darkness;  tending  to 
blackness,  dark  coloured. 

Dusk.  dCisk,  s.  Tendency  to  darkness  ;  darkness;  ct 
colour. 

To  Dusk,  disk,  v.  a.    To  make  duskish. 

To  Dusk,  dusk,  v.  n.  To  grow  dark,  to  begin  to 
lose  light. 

Duskily,  dfiskie-Ie,  adu.  With  a  tendency  to 
darkness. 

DuSKISH,  dusk-lsh,  adj.  Inclining  to  darkness, 
fending  to  obscurity ;  tending  to  blackness. 

DUSKISHLY,  diisk-lsh-le,  adv.    Cloudily,  darkly. 

Dusky,  diski-e,  adj.  Tending-  to  darkness,  obscure ; 
tending  to  blackness,  dark  coloured;  gloomy,  sad,  in- 
tellectually clouded. 

Dust,  dust,  s.  Earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to 
small  particles ;  the  grave,  the  state  of  dissolution ; 
mean  and  dejected  state. 

To  Dust,  dust,  v.  a.  To  free  from  dust,  to  sprin- 
kle with  dust. 

Dustman,  dast-mJn,  5.  88,  One  whose  employ- 
ment is  to  carry  away  the  dust. 

Dusty,  das-te,  adj.  FiUed  with  dust,  clouded 
with  dust ;  covered  or  scattered  v.'ith  dust. 

Dutchess,  datshi^s,  s.  The  lady  of  a  duke  ;  a 
lady  who  has  the  sovereignty  of  a  dukedom. 

DUTCHY,  datshie,  s.  A  territory  which  gives  title 
to  a  duke. 

DuICHYCOURT,  dfitshie-kort,  s.  A  court  where- 
in all  matters  appertaining  to  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster 
are  decided. 

Duteous,  d{i-te-6s,  or  dij-tsh^-fts,  ae0.  263 
291.     Obedient,  obsequious;  enjoined  by  d^ty. 

Dutiful,  dii-te-ful,  adj.  Obedient,  submissive  to 
natural  or  legal  superiors ;  expressive  of  respect,  reve- 
rential. 

Dutifully,  diiite-fule,  adv.  Obediently,  sub- 
missively ;  reverently,  respectfully. 

DuTlFULNESS,  di-t(^.l'ul-lies,  s.  Obedience,  sub- 
mission to  just  authority ;  reverence,  respect. 

Duty,  du-te,  y.  That  to  which  a  man  is  by  any 
natural  or  legal  obligation  bound;  acts  of  forbearances 
required  by  religion  or  morality  ;  obedience  or  submis. 
sion  due  to  parents,  governors,  or  superiors;  act  of  re- 
verence or  respect;  tiie  business  of  a  soldier  on  guard; 
tiix,  impost,  custom,  toll. 

Dwarf,  dwdrf,  s.  S3.  A  man  below  the  common 
size  of  men;  any  animal  or  plant  below  its  natural 
bulk ;  an  attendant  on  a  lady  or  knight  in  romances ; 
it  is  often  used  in  composition,  as,  dwarf  elder,  dwarl 
honey-suckle. 

To  Dwarf,  dworf,  v.  a.  To  hinder  from  growing 
to  the  natural  bulk. 

Dwarfish,  dw6ri-lsh,  adj.  Below  the  natural 
bulk,  low,  little. 

DwaRFISHLY,  dworf-lsh-1^,  adv.    Like  a  dwarf. 

Dwarfishness,  dworf-ish-nes,  s.  Minuteness  of 
stature,  littleness. 

To  Dwell,  dwel,  v.  n.  Preterit,  Dwelt  or 
Dwelled.  To  inhabit,  to  live  in  a  place,  to  reside,  to 
have  an  habitation  ;  to  be  in  any  st,ite  or  condition ;  to 
be  suspended  with  attention ;  to  Cx  the  mind  upon ;  to 
continue  long  siicaking. 

Dweller.  dw6l-lur,  s.  98.     An  inhabitant. 

Dwelling,  dw^l-llng,  s.  Habitation,  abode;  state 
of  life,  mode  of  living. 

Dwelling-house,    dw^Uling-house,   t.      The 

house  at  which  one  lives. 
To  Dwindle,  dwind-dl,  v.  n.  405.    To  shrink. 

to  lose  bulk,  to  grov.' little;  to  degenerate,  to  sink  ;  to 

wear  away,  to  lose  health,  to  grow  feeble;  to  fall  away, 

to  moulder  off. 
Dying,  di-ing,  the  part,  of  Die.    Expiring,  givirg 

up  the  ghusi  :  tin&ing,  giving  a  new  colour. 
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%*  559.  Fite  73,  fir  77,  fall  83,  ftit  81— mi  93,  mJt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— ni  162,  move  1G4, 
Dynasty,   dl-nls-t^,   or  dlniis  t^,   s.      Govern 


mcnt,  sovcreii^nty. 

}t5»  All  our  orthoepists,  cxcciit  Mr,  Elphinston  and  En- 
tick,  atlopt  the  first  pronunciation ;  but  analogy  is,  in  my 
opinion,  clearly  for  the  last,  505. 
DvsgRASY,   dls-kri-s^,  s.     An  unequal  mixture  of 

elements  in  the  blood  or  ner\ous  juice,  a  distcmpera- 

ture. 

Dysentery,  dls^s^n-t^r-d,  *.  A  looseness,  where- 
in very  ill  hmnours  flow  ofl'by  stool,  and  are  also  some- 
times attended  with  blood. 

55"  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kcnrick,  and  Buchan- 
an, accent  this  word  on  the  second  syllable ;  and  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Mr.  Narcs,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Pcny,  Entick, 
and  Bailev,  on  the  first-  That  this  is  in  possession  of  tlie 
best  usage',  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  ;  and  that  it  is  a- 
greeable  to  the  analogy  of  accenting  words  from  the  learn- 
ed langu.-igos  wliich  we  naturalize  by  dropping  a  syllabic, 
is  evident  from  the  numerous  class  of  worUf  Qi  the  same 
kind. — See  Academy,  Incomparable,  Arc.  A  collateral 
proof  too  that  this  is  the  true  pronunciation  is,  that  j1/e- 
sentery,  a  word  of  the  same  form,  is  by  all  the  above- 
mentioned  lexicographers  who  havL'  the  word,  except 
Bailey,  accented  on  the  first  syllable. 
DySPEPSY,  dis-pep-st^,  s.     A  difllculty  of  digestion 


Earldom,  ^rUd&m,  s.  1 66.  The  seigniory  of  an 
earl. 

EaRLINESS,  5r'I^-n§S,  s.  Quickness  of  any  action 
with  respect  to  something  che. 

Early,  ^r-le,  adj.  234.  Soon  with  respect  to  some- 
thing else. 

Early,  ^r-le,  adv.    Soon,  betimes. 

To  Ear.v,  ^rn,  v.  a.  234.  371.  To  gain  as  the 
reward  or  washes  of  labour  ;  to  gain,  to  obtain. 

Earnest,  ^r-nSst,  adj.  234.  Ardent  in  any  af- 
fection, wann,  zeaJous;  intent,  fixed,  eager. 

Earnest,  ^r-nest,  s.  Seriousness,  a  serious  event, 
not  a  jest  ;  the  money  which  is  given  in  token  that  a 
bargain  is  ratified. 

Earnestly,  ^r-nCst-l^,  adv.  Warmly,  aflection- 
atcly,  zealously,  importunately  ;  eagerly,  desirously. 

Earnestness,  er'n^st-n^s,  s.  Biigemess,  warmth, 
vehemence ;  solicitude. 

Earth,  ^nk,  s.  234.  237.  The  element  distinct 
from  air,  fire,or  water;  the  terraqueous  globe,  the  world. 
Jj^  This  word  is  liable  to  a  coarse,  vulgar  pronuncia- 
tion, as  if  written  t/r</j ;  there  is,  indeed,  but  a  delicate 


bre.ithin 

DYSL'RY,"dizhifi-re,  i.  450,  451,  452,     A  diffi- 
culty in  making  urine. 
J5:^  The  s  in  this  word  has  the  flat  aspiration,  for  the 

same  reason  as  the  s  in  Treasury — See  JjUuniuTu 


._  '     ,-,  ;~i"      i'  .    ,.„     ,  "  .        "  ,  I  diflerence  between  this  and  the  true  sound,  but  quite  suf- 

DyspHONY,  dls-to-ne,  s.     A  difficulty  in  s|K;akmg.    (j^icnt  to  distinguish  a  common  from  a  polite  speaker. 
Dyspnoea,    dlsp-nc-i,    *.     92.      a    oifficulty    of  j  To  Earth,  er^/«,  r.  a.    To  hide  in  earth  ;   to  cover 

with  earth. 

To  Earth,  krth,  v.  lu    To  retire  under  ground. 

Earth  BOARD,  ^rth'-hbrd,  s.  The  board  of  the 
plough  that  shakes  oft'  the  earth. 

Earthborn,  er//j-born,  arij.  Born  of  the  earth  ; 
meanly  bom. 

Earth  BOLTND,  ^rZA-bound,  ad;.  Fastened  by  the 
pressure  of  the  earth. 

Earthen,  ^ri^An,  nr/;.  103.  Made  of  earth,  made 
of  clay. 

EarthfLAX,  ^rZ^iflaks,  s.  A  kind  of  fibroui 
fossil. 

EaRTHINESS,  hlh'-&-n^s,  s.  The  quality  of  con- 
taining earth,  giossness. 

Earthling,  irth-\ing,  s.  An  inhabitant  of  tiie 
earth,  a  poor  frail  creature. 

Earthly,  &rth'-\^,  adj.  Not  heavenly,  vile,  mean, 
sordid  ;  belonging  only  to  our  present  state,  not  spiri- 
tual. 

EaUTHNUT,  hth-nht,  s.  A  pignut,  a  root  in  shajie 
and  size  like  a  nut 

EartHQU.\KE,  ^rth'-kwakc,  S.  Tremor  or  convul- 
sion of  the  earth. 

EarthshaKING,  ^r(A-sha-king,  ai0.  Having 
l>ower  to  shake  the  earth,  or  to  raise  earthquakes. 

Earthworm,  ^rth'-wurm,  s.  A  worm  bred  under 
ground;  a  mean  sordid  wretch. 

Earthy,  ^rth'-e,  adj.  Consisting  of  earth  ;  inha- 
biting the  earth,  terrestrial ;  relating  to  earth,  not 
mental  ;  gross,  not  refined. 

Ease,  eze,  s.  227.  Quiet,  rest,  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity ;  freedom  from  i)ain  ;  facility  ;  unconstraint, 
freedom  from  harshness,  forced  behavioiu",  or  conceits. 

To  Ease,  ^ze,  t;.  a.  To  free  from  pain  ;  to  relieve  ; 
to  assuage,  to  mitigate;  to  relieve  from  labour;  to  set 
free  from  any  thing  that  offends. 

Easeful,  ^ze-ful,  adj.     Quiet,  peaceable. 

Easement,  ^ze-m^nt,  *.     Assistance,  support. 

Easily,  ^-z^l^,  at/y.  Without  difficulty  ;  without 
pain,  without  disturbance ;  readily,  without  reluctance. 

Easiness,  ^-ze-n^s,  s.  Freedom  from  difficulty ; 
Ikxibilily  ;  readiness;  freedom  from  constraint ;  rest, 
tranquillity. 

East,  ^^st,  s.  227.  246.  The  quarter  where  tlie 
sun  rises ;  the  regions  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  world- 

Easter,  ^^s-tiir,  s.  98.  The  day  on  which  the 
Christian  Church  commemorates  our  Saviour's  resur- 
rection. 

Easterly,  d^sit&r-l«^,  adj.  Coming  ftrom  the  parts 
towards  the  East ;  lying  towards  the  East;  looking  to 
wards  the  E.ast. 

Eastern,  lis'-tbrn,  adj.  Dwelling  or  found  in  the 
East,  criental ;  going  or  looking  towards  the  East 


Each,  ^tsh,  pron.  98.  227.  Dther  of  two; 
every  one  of  any  number,  taken  sepanately. 

Eager,  e-gur,  adj.  227.  Struck  with  desire,  ar- 
dently wishing;  hot  of  disposition,  vehement,  ardent ; 
quick,  busy  ;  sharp,  sour,  acrid. 

Eagerly,  ^g&r-l^,  adv.  Ardently,  hotly  ;  keenly, 
sharply. 

Eagerness,  ^-gfir-nes,  S.  Ardour  of  inclination  ; 
impetuosity,  vehemence,  violence. 

Eagle,  ^-gl,  *.  227.  405.  A  bird  of  prey,  said  to 
be  extremely  sharp-sighted  ;  the  standard  of  the  an- 
cient Romans. 

Eagle-eyed,  ^gl-lde,  adj.  282.  Sharp-sighted 
as  an  eagle. 

EagLESTONE,  e-gl-stAne,  s.  A  stone  said  to  be 
found  at  the  entrance  of  the  holes  in  which  the  eagles 
make  their  nests. 

Eaglet,  e-gl^t,  s.    A  young  eagle. 

Ear,  edr,  s.  227.  The  whole  organ  of  audition  or 
hearing  ;  that  part  of  the  ear  that  stands  prominent ; 
power  of  judging  of  harmony  ;  the  spike  of  com,  that 
part  which  contains  the  seeds ;  To  fall  together  by  the 
e«irs,  to  fight,  toscuffie;  To  set  by  the  cars,  to  make 
strife,  to  make  to  quarrel. 

Earless,  ^eri-l^-s,  adj.    Without  any  ears. 

Ear-ring,  (^er-rfng,  s.  Jewels  set  in  a  ring,  an( 
worn  at  the  cars. 

Ear-shot,  eer-sliit,  s.    Reach  of  the  ear. 

EaRwaX,  e^r-waks,  5.  The  cerumen,  or  cxuda 
tion  which  smears  the  inside  of  the  ear. 

Earwig,  ^^r-wig,  s.  A  Sheath-winged  insect;  i 
whisperer. 

Earwitness,  eer-wltin^s,  s.  One  who  attests,  or 
can  attest  any  thing  .as  he.ird  by  himself. 

To  Ear,  eer,  v.  a.  240".    To  plow,  to  till. 

To  Ear,  ^^r,  v.  n.    To  shoot  into  cars. 

Eared,  eurd,  adj.  359.  Having  cars  or  org.ans  of 
hearing  ;  having  ears,  or  ripe  corn. 

Earl,  M,  s.  234.  237.  A  title  of  nobility,  an- 
ciently the  highest  of  this  nation,  now  the  third. 

KaRL-marshal,  ^rl-niArishal,   s.    He   that   has 
the  chief  care  of  military  s<jlemnilies. 
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Eastward,  ^^tiw&rd,  adj.  88.    Towa«ls  the  East 
Easy,  ^-z^,  adj.     Not  difficult  ;   quiet,   at  rest,  not 

harassed ;    complyiivg,    unresisting,    credulous ;    free 

from  pain  ;  without  want  of  more ;  without  constraint, 

without  foimaiity. 
To  Eat,  ^te,  v.  a.   227.  229.    Preterit,    Ate  or 

Kat ;  pari.  Eat  or  Eaten.    To  devour  with  the  mouth  • 

to  consume,  to  corrode ;  to  retract. 
To  Eat,  ^te,  v.  n.     To  go  to  meals,  to  take  meals, 

to  feed  ;  to  take  food  ;  to  be  maintained  in  ibod  ;  to 

make  way  by  corrosion 
Eatable,  ^tA-bl,  *.  405.     Any  thing  that  may  be 

eaten. 
Eater,   i-thi,  s.  98.    One  that  eats  any  thin 

corrosive. 
Eating  HOUSE,  <5it1ng-h6use,   «.    a  house  where 

provisions  are  sold  ready  dressed. 
Eaves,   ivz,   s.  227.    The  edges  of  the  roof  which 

overhang  the  hou; 

To  Eavesdrop,  «^vzidr&p,  r.  n.    To  catch  whai 

comes  from  the  eaves,  to  listen  under  windows. 

Eavesdropper,  ^vzyr&p-p&r,  s,    a  listener  un 

der  windows. 
Ebb,  ^b,  5.     The  reflux  of  the  tide  towards  the  sea  ; 

dcchnc,  decay,  waste. 
To  Ebb,   ^b,   v.  ru    To  flow  back  towards  the  sea 

to  decline,  to  decay,  to  waste. 

Ebon,  ib'-hu,        i  \   a  hard,  heavy,   black,   va. 

EBONY,5biA:ni,J     l-'^'-"'-''- 

EbRIETY,  i-hA^^-ti,    S.    Drunkennes.',  intoxication 

by  strong  liquors. 
Ebriosity,  ^br^-6si^-t^,  *, 

ness 


EcLECTrCK,  ^k-l^kitlk,  adj.  Selecting,  choosing  a 
will. 

Eclipse,  ^-kllps/  *.  An  obscuration  of  the  lumi- 
naries of  hoaven  ;  darkness,  obscuration. 

To  Eclipse,  ^kllps,'  v.  a.  To  darken  a  luminary ; 
to  extinguish  ;  to  cloud  ;  to  obscure ;  to  disgrace. 

Eci.lPTICK,  i-kllp-tlk,  s.  A  great  circle  of  the 
sphere. 

Eclogue,  ^k-16g,  s.  838.    A  pastoral  poem. 

Economy,  ^-kon-o-m^,  s.  296.  518.  The  nm- 
naf;emcnt  of  a  family  ;  frugality,  discretion  of  expense ; 
disposition  of  things,  regulation ;  the  disposition  or  ar- 
rangement of  any  work. 

Economics,  ^k-kA-nitniik,  530.  ) 
Economical,  ^k-kA-nim^kAl,    \    "^-     ^"- 

taining  to  the  regulation  of  a  household  ;  frugal. 

EcstaCY,  ^ks^ti-s^,  s.  Any  passion  by  which  the 
thoughts  are  absorbed,  and  in  which  the  mind  is  for  a 
time  lost;  excessive  joy,  rapture;  enthusiasm,  exces- 
sive elevation  of  the  mind  ;  madness,  distraction. 

EcSTasiED,  ^ksitA-sid,  adj.  282.  Ilavished,  en- 
rajitiired. 

Ecstatical,  ^ks-tit^d-kil,   7        ,. 

EcsTATicK,  ^ks.tAt:ik.  509.  S  •>'  "^'''''*^' 
raptured,  elevated  to  ecstaey ;  in  the  highest  degree  of 

Edacious,   e-daishus,   adj.     Eating,  voracious,  ra- 
venous, greedy. 
Edacity,   d-dAs^-t^  *.     Voraciousness,  ravenous- 

ness. 
Eddeh,  ^didiir,   s.  98.    Such  fencewood  as  is  com- 
monly put  upon  the  top  of  fences. 
Habitnal  drunken-' E"DY,    ^d^d^    s.      The  water  that,  by  some  reper- 
I     cussion,  or  opposite  wind,  runs  contrary  to  the  mam 
stre.im ;  whirlpool,  circular  motion. 


f^BULUTION,  ^b.f.l-Ush-&n,   i.    177.     TTie  act    of  |  ^deMATOSE,  ^--d^m-i-tcSse,' 7         ,. 
boiling  up  with  heat;  any  intestine  motion;  eflerves-l  _  i    i:     /i     v        >    ad). 

cence.  I  EDEMATOUS,  e-d6in-a-tUS,    ^ 


Eccentrical,  §k-sen-tr^kil, 
Eccentrick,  ^k.s^n-trlk, 

from  the  centre ;  irregular,  anomalous. 
Eccentricity,    ^k-s^n-trlsi^-t»J,    5.     Deviation 

from  a  centre;  excursion  from  the  proper  orb. 
EcchvmosiS,  ^k-kd-mii'sis,  s.  520.     Livid  spots  or 

blotches  in  the  skin. 
Ecclesiasticai.,  ek-kld-zhe-4sitt^-kal,  7 
EccLESiASTiCK,  ^k-kld-zhd-isitlk,  ^    °  ^* 

Relating  to  the  church,  not  civil. 
ECCLESIASTICK,    dk-kli^-zhd-isitik,    4. 

dedicated  to  the  ministries  of  religion 


-j        _  I     mours.— See  Appendix. 

>  adj.    Deviating  EdenTATED,    6- d^n-ta-ted,     adj. 

^  '     teeth. 


Full    of   hu- 


Deprived    of 


Edge,  ^dje,  s.    The  thin  cr  cutting  part  of  a  blade  ; 
a  narrow  part  rising  from  a  broader ;  keenness,  acri- 
mony ;  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  to  cause  a  tingling 
pain  in  the  tieUi. 
To  Edge,  ^dje,  v.  a.     To  sharpen,  to  enable  to  cut  ; 
to  furnish  with  an  edge;  to  border  with  any  thing,  to 
fringe;  to  exasperate,  to  imbitter. 
To  Edge,  ddje,  v.  n.    To  move  against  any  power. 
A  person' Edged,   ddjd,  </r  M'-^kd,  part.  adj.  359.    Sharp, 
I     not  blunt. 
Jj:^  1  have  given  these  words  thi  flat  *  aspirated,  as  I  EDGING,    ?d-jlii<',    s.     What   is  added  to  any  thing 
am  convinced  It  IS  quite  agreeabe  to  the  analogy  of  pro- ,     >,„«,.,.,„?«,.,.      ,„,.»„.,>-     ,1     „ 
aunciation;  for  the  thirdTyllable  coming  after  tL  s.'"on.  i**^  ^^^  of  ornament ;  a  narrow  lace, 
ilary  accent,  is  exactly  under  the  same  predicament  as  the !  '^^'^^LESS,  edje-les,   ac^f.     Blunt,  obtuse,  unable  to 
penultimate  syllable  in  A'nbrosUil,  Epherian,  Geon^esian, '    cut. 
kc  See  Principles,  No.  451.  iEoGETOOL,  ^dje-t6ol,  s.    A  tool  made  sharp  to  cufe. 

:  wt  Cfi,^S:"j!^to(''i  .ack  -uu^ra.  i  I'-UGEWISE,  ^dje^vize,  adv.    With  the  edge  put  in  - 

I     to  any  paiticular  direction. 
Echinus,  d-kUnis,  s.  503.    a  hedge-hog;  ashcll-lEDIIiLE,  ^d-d-bl,  adj.  503.    Fit  to  be  eaten. 

fish  set  with  prickles;  with  botonists,  the  prickly  headJEDICT,    d-dlkt,    s.     A  proclamation  of  command  ot 

of  any  plant;  in  architecture,  a  member  or  ornament      urohibltion 

taking  its  name  from  the  roughness  of  the  carving.        |     »j^.  ,  j,,^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^i^i^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  .^^  ^j 

£-CHO,  ek-kO,  i.     The  return  or  rcpercusM:)ii  ot  any  the  vowel  in   the  first  syllable  of  this  word.     Kenrick, 

sound;  the  sound  returned.  i Perry,  and   Buch.anan,  make  it  short;   and  Sheridan, 

To  Echo,   ^kCk6,    v.  n.     To  resound,   to  give  the  J^ares^Eidick^  Ash,  Scott,  m^  This 

repercussion  of  a  voice  ;  to  be  sounded  back.  " "    ""'"'"'""    """   "  ""■ 

To  Echo,  ^k-k6.  v.  a.   To  send  back  a  voice. 
ECLAIRCISSEMENT,   ek-klireislz-ment,    s. 


Ex- 
planation, the  act  of  clearing  up  an  affair. 
Kj^  This  word,  though  long  in  use,  is  not  yet  natural- 
ized.    Every  syllable  but  the  last  may  be  perfectly  pro- 
nounced by  an  Englishman  who  does  not  speak  French; 
but  this  syllable  having  a  nasal  vowel,  not  followed  by 
hard  c  or  g  (See  Encore),  is  an  insuperable  difliculty : 
the  nearest  sound  to  it  would  perhaps  be  to  make  it  rhyme 
«ith  lon^  and  itron^.     But  a  speaker  would,  perhaps 
■  Isk  less  by  pronouncing  it  like  an  English  word  at  once, 
•nan  to  imitate  the  French  sound  awkwardly. 
l^LAT,    ^kl4w,'    i.  472.  Fr       Splendour,  show 
lustre. 


majority  has  induced  mc  to  make  it  long  likewise,  and 
not  any  length  of  the  same  letter  in  the  Latin  edktum  ; 
for  though  the  Latin  accent  is  frequently  a  rule  for  the 
placing  of  cur's,  the  quantity  of  Latin  has  almost  as  little 
to  do  with  our  quantity  as  it  has  with  that  of  the  Chinese 
(ir  Hebrew. — See  Introduction  to  Rhyming  Dictionary, 
page  xix. 

Edification,  ^d-e-fe-ka-sLfm,  ».  The  act  ot 
building  up  man  in  the  f.iith,  improvement  in  holiness ; 
improvement,  uistruction. 

Edifice,  iidi«i-ris,  *.  142.     A  fabrick,  a  building. 

Edifier,  ^ii-i-d-iir,  t.  One  that  improves  or  in- 
structs another. 

To  Edify,  ^d-d-fl,  v.  a.  To  build;  to  instruct, 
to  improve    to  teax;h,  to  persuade. 
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«»«  659.  File  73,  ftr  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— m^  93,  mSt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mCve  164, 


EdiI.E,  e-dile,  s.   140.     Tlie  title  of  a  magistrate  in 

old  Rome. 
Edition',   ^dlsh'&n,   s.    Publication  of  any  thing, 

particularly  of  a  book;  republication,  with  revisal. 
Editor,   ^die-tur,   s.  IGG.    Publi.-her,  he  that  re- 
vises or  jirejiares  any  work  for  publication. 
To  Educate,  ed-ju-kate,  v.  n.  91.    To  breed,  to 
bring  up. 

Jf5^  This  pronunciation  may  seem  odd  to  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  letters;  but  it 
is  not  only  the  most  jiolite,  but,  in  reality,  the  most  a- 
greeable  to  rule. — See  Principles,  Is'o.  -Ut.  5TG. 
Education,  §d-ja-k;'i-sh&n,  4.  Formation  of  man- 
ners in  youth. 
To  Educe,  e-diise,'  v.  a.  To  bring  out,  to  extract. 
Eduction,   e-duk-shan,   s.     The  act  of  bringing 

any  thing  into  view. 
To  Edulcorate,  ^.d&li-ko.rate,  v.  a.    To  swee- 
ten. 
Edulcoratiok,  &-d&l-ki-ra-sh5n,  *.     The  act 

of  sweetening. 
To  Eek,  t^ek,  V.  a.    To  make  bigger  by  the  addition 

of  another  piece ;  to  supply  any  deficiency. — See  Eke. 
Eel,  e41,  S.      A  serpentine  slimy  fish,  that  lurk-s  in 

mud. 
E'en,  ei^n,  adv.    Contracted  flrom  Even. 
EfeabLE,   ^f-fi-bl,   adj.  405.     Expressive,  utter- 
able. 
To  Efface,   ^f-fase,'  v-  a.     To  destroy   any  form 
painted  or  carved ;   to  blot  out ;   to  destroy,  to  wear 
away. 

JJ:5"  The  strong  tendency  of  the  vowel  to  open,  when 
ft  terminates  a  syllable  immediately  before  the  accent, 
makes  us  frequently  hear  the  e  in  these  words,  when  the 
accent  is  on  the  second  syllable,  ])ronounced  as  open  as  if 
there  were  but  oney.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
0  in  occasion,  nffince,  official,  &c.  This  is  certainly  a  de- 
viation from  rule  ;  but  it  is  so  general,  and  so  a5;rce:ible 
to  the  ear,  as  to  be  a  distinguishing  mark  of  cleg.iu:  ):fo- 
aunciatiou. 

Effect,    §f-f^kt/  *.    98.     That  which  is  produced 
by  an  operating  cause;  consequence,  event;   reality, 
not  mere  appearance;  in  the  plural,  goods,  moveables. 
To  Effect,  lf-f?kt,'  v.  a.    To  bring  to  pass,  to  at- 
tempt with  success,  to  achie\e;  to  produce  as  a  cause. 
EfFECTIBLE,  ^f-fek-te-bl,  adj.    Perforiniible,  prac- 
ticable. 
Effective,  ^f-f6k-tlv,   adj.     Having  the  power  to 
produce  effects ;  operative,  active  ;  efficient. 

Effectively,    ^f-f^k-tlv-1^,   adv.      Powerfully, 

with  real  operation. 
Effectless,  ^f-f^kt^l^s,  adj.    Without  effect,  im. 

potent,  useless. 
Effector,  ^f-fekUOr,   $.  166.     He  that  produces 

any  efl'ect. 

Effectual,  5f-fekJ-tsh£i-51,  adj.  463.  Productive 
of  effects,  powerful  to  a  degree,  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion, elficaeious. 

Effectually,  ^f-f^k-tshi-ul-I^,  adv.  In  a 
manner  productive  of  the  consequence  intended,  effica- 
ciously. 

To  Effectuate,  ^f-flk-tshfi-ate,  v.  a.    To  bring 

to  pass,  to  fulfil. 
EfFEMLNACY,    ^f-flmi^-ni-se,   s.      Admission   of 
the  quahties  of  a  woman,  softness,  immanlv  delicacy; 
lasciviousness,  loose  pleasure. 

Effeminate,  ^f-f^mie-nite,  adj.  91.   Having  the 

qu;dities  of  a  woman,  wonianisli,  voluptuous,  tender. 
To  Effeminate,  Sf-fem^-natu,  v.  a.   91.  98. 

To  make  womanish,  to  emiisculate,  to  unrnan. 
To  Effeminate,  6f-f(5m-e-nate,  v.  n.   Tosorten, 

to  melt  into  weakness. 
Effe.mination,  er-f5m-6-ni^hi'in,  s.    The  state 

of  one  grown  womanijli,  ihe  state  of  one  emasculated 

or  unmanned. 
T'j  PUFFER VI-.SCE,   ^f-ftV-VL-s/  V.  71.     To   generate 

lieat  I)y  iiile.-line  motion. 
EFFERVESCENCE,   6f-f0r-vC-s-s0iisc,  s.  510.    The 

act  of  growing  hot,  production  of  heat  by  intestine 

motion. 
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Efficacious,  ef-fe-kaish6s,    adj.     Productive  of 
effects,  powerful  to  produce  the  consequence  intended. 

EFflCACIOUSLY,    ef-ft^ka-sh£is-li,    adv.      Effec- 
tually. 

Efficacy,   ef-f^-k3,.sd,   s.     Production  of  the  con- 
sequence intended. 

Efficience,  6f-tish-yC'nse, 

Efficiency,  ^f-fuh-j^n-se 
of  producing  effects,  agency. 

Efficient,    ef-flsh-y^nt,   s.     The  cause   which 
makes  effects  ;  he  that  makes,  the  effector. 

Efficient,   ef-f5sh-y6nt,   adj.   113.     Causing  e^ 
fects. 

Effigies,  ef-f  ul-jts,    ^   i.    Resemblance,  image  io 

Effigy,  ^f-IV^-je,  \      painting  or  sculpture. 

Efflorescence,  ^f-fl6-rl«is^nse, 

Efflorescency,  ^f-flo-res^s^n-se, 
Production  of  flowers;    excrescences   in  the  form  of 
flowers ;  in  physick,  the  breaking  out  of  some  humours 
in  the  skin. 

Efflorescent,   ^f-fl6-r6s-sent,   adj.     Shooting 

out  in  form  of  flowers. 

Effluence,   ef-fl&  §nse,  $.    That  which  issues 

from  some  other  principle. 
Effluvia,  ^f-fli-v^-i,  the  plural  of 
Effluvium,  of-fl6ivd-5m,  5.  Those  small  particles 

which  are  continually  flying  off  from  bodies. 
Efflux,  ^fifl&ks,  s.  492.    The  act  of  flowing  out ; 

effusion  ;  that  which  flows  from  something  else,  ema- 
nation. 
To  PIfflux,  U  fltiks/  V.  n.  98.    To  run  out. 
Effluxion,  ^f-fl&k-shtin,  s.    The  act  of  flownir, 

out ;  that  wliich  Hows  out,  effluvium,  emanation. 
El'FORT,  ^f-fort,  i.    Struggle,  laborious  endeavour. 
Effossion,  Cf.f6sh-&n,  i.      The  act  of  digging  np 

from  the  ground. 
EfFKONTEKY,  ^f-fr&n-t^r-<i,  s.   Impudence,  shame- 

lessness. 

Effulgence,  ^f-f&l-j^nse,  s.  98.  177.    LustTf»> 

brightness,  splendour. 
EftoLGENT,  ^f-f&l-j^nt,  adj.    Shining,  bright,  lu- 
minous. 
EfFUMABILITY,  ^f-fi-mi-blW-te,  s.    The  quatit 

of  hying  away  in  fumes. 
To  Effuse,   ^f-fiize,'  v.  a.   437     To  pour  out,  tc 

spill. 
Effusion,  ^f-fi-zhCiii,  s.  98.   The  act  of  jiouring 
out;  waste,  the  act  of  spiiiaig  or  shedding  ;  the  tiling 
poured  out. 
Effusive,  ^f-lWslv,  adj.  499.  428.    Pouring  out. 

dispersing. 
Eft,  efi,  s.     A  newt,  an  evet. 
EfTSOONS,  ^ft-s66iiz,'  adv.     Soon  afterwards. 
20  EgEST,   <5-j6st,'  t;.  a.     To  throw  out  food  at  the 

natural  vents. 
Egestion,  ^-j^s-tshfin,  s.  464.    The  act  of  throw- 
ing out  the  digested  food. 
Egg,  ^g,   s.     That  which   is   laid  by  featheretl  ani- 
mals, from  which  their  young  is  produced  ;  the  spawr 
or  sperm  of  creatures ;  .uiy  thing  fashioned  in  the  shai»t 
of  an  egg. 
To  Egg,  %,  v.  a.     To  incite,  to  inst'g.ite. 
Eglantine,  6g-laiitin,  s.  150.    A  specici  of  rose  ; 

sweetbriar. 
Egotism,   ^-gA-tlzm,  s.     Too  frequent  mention  of 
a  man's  self. 

Jt^.»  Contrary  to  my  own  judgment,  I  have  m.ide  the  t 
in  the  first  syllabic  <,;'  this  word  long,  because  I  see  it  is 
unilornily  so  marked  by  all  the  Dictionaries  I  have  seen  : 
but  1  ain  much  mistaken  if  analogy  does  not  in  time  re- 
cover her  rights,  and  shorten  this  vowel  by  joining  it  to 
the  g,  as  if  written  eg-o-ti.sm ;  not  because  this  vowel  is 
short  in  the  Latin  ego,  (for  the  English  quantity  has  very 
little  to  do  with  the  Latin,)  but  becau.se  the  word  may  Ik 
looked  upon  as  a  simple  in  our  language,  and  the  accent 
is  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable.  Mr.  Eluhinston, 
whose  opinion  in  this  point  i>  of  the  greatest  weight,  makes 
the  first  vowel  short     >ee  Prmciples,  No.  ."ill.  i'O.  S.^S. 
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Egotist,  ^-gA-tlst,  s.     One  that  is  always  talking 

of  himself. 
To  EgotiZE,  ^g6-tlze,  v.   n.     To  talk  much  of 

one's  selC 


Elaborately,  ^-lab-o-rate-l^,  adv.    Labonoua- 

ly,  diligently,  with  great  study 

Elaboration,  e-lab-A-ra^shun,  s. 
by  successive  operations. 


ImprovemEn! 

Egregious,  ^gre-j^-5s,  adj.  Eminent,  remark-'  To  Elance,  ^-lanse,'  v.  a.  To  throw  out,  to  dart 
able,  extraordinary ;  eminently  bad,  remarkably  vi-  jo  ELAPSE,  ti-lipse/  v.  n.  To  pass  away,  to  glide 
cious.  I      away. 

EgreGIOUSLY,    5-gr^ij^-fis-l^,    adv.      Eminently, .  £j_^5^,jj,^L,  ^-lisit^-kil,  ?      ,. 
shamefully.  .„  J  ElASTICK,  ^-Usitlk,  ^  "'^^     Having  the  powe.' 

of  returning  to  the  form  from  which  it  is  distorted. 


The  act  of  going  out  of  any 


tully. 

Egress,  e-gr5s, 

place,  departure. 
Egression,  tgr§shi&n,  *.    The  act  of  going  out. 
Egret,  ^-gr^t,  s.     A  fowl  of  the  heron  kind 
EgriOT,  ^gr^-it,  s.    A  jpccies  of  cherry. 
To  Ejaculate,  d-jik^Ji-late,  v.  a.    To  throw,  to 

shoot  out. 
Ejaculation,  i-jJk-6-la-sh&n,  s.  A  short  prayer 

darted  out  occasionally ;  the  act  of  darting  or  throw- 

nig  out. 
EjaculaTOBY,   d-jikia-Ia-tir-^,    adj.     Suddenly 

darted  out,  sudden,  hasty. 


springy. 

Elasticity,  e-las-tls-e-te,  $.    Force  in  bodies,  bj 

wliich  they  endeavour  to  restore  themselves. 
Elate,  d-late,'  adj.    Flushed   with    success,    lofty, 

haughty. 
To  Elate,  ^-late^  v.  a.    To  puff  up  with  prosperi- 

ty ;  to  exalt,  to  heighten. 
Elation,  ^-la-shCin,   i.      Haughtiness   proceeding 

from  suci'ess. 
Elbow,  el-bA,  s.  827.    The  next  joint  or  curvature 

of  the  arm  below  the  shoulder ;  any  flexure  or  angle. 


To  Eject,  ^-j^kt/  v.  a.  To  throw  out,  to  cast  Elbowchaib,  ^l-bO-tshare,' s.  A  chair  with  arms, 
forth,  to  void ;  to  throw  out  or  expel  from  an  office  or,  ElbOWROOM,  ^l-bA-rSim,  s.  Room  to  stretch  out 
possession.  jhe  elbows,  freedom  from  confinement. 

Ejection,  6-jdk-sh£m.  S.  The  act  of  casting  out,|  ^^  ElBOW,  ^UbA,  v.  a.  To  push  with  the  elbow: 
expulsion.         ,.,,,,  to  push,  to  drive  to  a  distance. 

Ejectment,    d-jSkt-m3nt,    5.     A    legal   wnt   by    j,^  ElBOW,  6\'-bl>,  v.  n.    To  jut  out  in  angles. 
which  any  inhabitant  of  a  house,  or  tenant  of  an  estate,  3,  ,  „, ,  j  .      , 

is  commanded  to  depart  ElD,  eld,  *.     Old  age,  decrepitude  ;   old  people,  per- 

EiGHT,  ayt,  adj.     Twice  four.     A  word  of  number.       sons  worn  out  with  years, 
ft^  The  genuine  sound  of  the  diphthong  in  this  word   ELDER,   el-dor,    adj.   98.     Surpassing   another   in 

andits  compounds  does  not  seem  to  be  that  of  thelirstj      years. 

sound  of  a,  which  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  it  under  the,  EldERS,  ^l-dfirz,  S.     Persons  whose  age  gives  them 

Becond  sound  of  e,  but  a  combination  of  the  first  sound  ^      jeverence ;  ancestors ;  those  who  are  older  than  others ; 

of  a  and*  pronounced  OS  closely  together  .-IS  possible.  But       ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  Jews,  rulers  of  ihc  people:  in  the  New 


as  this  distinction  is  very  deliatte,  and  may  not  be  more 
easily  apprehended  than  that  beetweeii  jneat  and  meet, 
216,  I  have  given  the  diphthong  the  same  sound  as  Mr. 
Sheridan  has  done. 
Eighth,  kytth,  adj.     Next  in  order  to  the  seventh. 


Testament,  ecclesiasticks ;  among  Presbyterians,  lay- 
men introduced  into  the  kirk  polity. 

Elder,  ^l-d&r,  *.    98.     The  name  of  a  tree. 

Elderly,  §l-d&r-le,  adj.    No  longer  young. 

Jf^  This  word,  as  it  is  written,  by  no  means  conveys  j  ELDERSHIP,  el-dar-shlp,   i.    Seniority,  primogeni- 
the  sound  annexed  to  it  in  speaking  :  for  the  abstract  ter-  j      ture. 


mination  th  being  a  perfect  lisp,  is  quite  distinct  from  th' 
final  t  of  eight,  and  can  never  coalesce  with  it  without  de- 
priving the  word  of  one  of  its  letters.  The  only  sounii 
conveyed  by  the  letters  of  this  word,  as  now  spelt,  is  as  if 
written  ayth  :  and  if  we  would  spell  this  sound  as  we  prtv 
nounce  it,  and  as  the  analogy  of  fonnation  certainly  re- 
quires, we  must  necessarily  write  it  eighitfu  This  woul.i 
have  an  unusual  appearance  to  the  eye;  and  this  would 
be  a  sufficient  reason  with  the  multitude  for  opposing  it : 
but  men  of  sense  ought  to  consider,  that  the  credit  of  the 
language  is  concerned  in  rectifying  this  radical  fault  in  its 
orthography. 

Eighteen,  ay-td^n,  adj.    Twice  nine. 
Eighteenth,  ky'-t^^nth,  adj.    The  next  ir.  order 

to  the  seventeenth. 
Eightfold,  aytifold,  a^/.    Eight  times  tlie  num- 
ber or  quantity. 
Eighthly,  kyUh-M,  adv.     in  the  eighth  place. 
Eightieth,  ky-t^-kth,  adj.    The  next   in  order  to 

the  seventy-ninth,  eighth  tenth. 
EighTSCORE,  aytiskdre,  adj.    Eight  t.mes  twenty. 
Eighty,  iy-t^  adj.   Eight  times  ten. 
EiSEL,  d-sil,  s.     Vinegar,  vequice. 
Either,    i-TH5r,  pron.    distrib.    Whichsoever  of 

the  two,  whether  one  or  the  other ;  each,  both. 
Either,  ^THur,   conj.  252.    a  distributive  con- 


Eldest,  el-ddst,  adj.    Oldest ;   that  has  the  right 

of  primogeniture ;  that  has  lived  most  years. 
Elecampane,  ^1-d-kim-pane,'  s.    A  plant,  named 

also  starvvort. 
To  Elect,  ^lekt,'  v.  a.    To  choose  for  any  office 
or  use ;  in  theology,  to  select  as  an  object  of  eternal 
mercy. 
Elect,  d-15kt/  adj.    Chosen,   taken   by  preference 
from  among  others ;  chosen  to  an  office,  not  yet  in  pos- 
session ;  chosen  as  an  object  of  eternal  mercy. 
ElectarY,    d-llk-ti  re,   s.     A   form  of  medicine 
made  of  conserves  and  powders,  of  the  consistence  ot 
honey. 

}>:^  'This  is  an  alteration  of  the  word  Electuary,  which 
h.xs  taken  place  wlthm  these  few  years ;  and,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  an  alteration  for  the  better  :  for  as  there  is  no  a 
in  the  Latin  Klectarium,  there  can  tie  no  reason  for  insert- 
ing it  in  our  English  word,  which  is  derived  from  it. 
Election,  ^l^k-sh&n,  s.    llie  act  of  choosing  one 
or  more  from  a  greater  number;  the  power  of  choice  ; 
voluntary  preference ;  the  determination  of  God,  by 
which  any  were  selected  for  eternal  life  ;  the  ceremony 
of  a  publick  choice. 
Electioneering,  d-l^k-shfin-der-lng,  s.    Con- 
cern in  parliamentary  elections. 
Elective,  d-lek-tiv,  adj.      Exerting  the   power  cf 
junction,  answered  by  Or;  either  tlie  one  or  the  other,  l*^*^""^"  1,1,  r?     ,i 

Ejulation,   ^(i-jUaish&n,   s.    Outcry,  iamenta-  I  ElectiveLY,    tl5k-tlv.ld,   adv.    By  choice,   with 

tion,  moan,  wailing.  I     preference  of  one  to  another. 

Eke,  ^ke,  adv.    Also,  likewise,  besides.  I  ELECTOR,  tlfik-tir,  ,.  98.     He  that  has  a  vote  in 

T,    -17..^    ii  '      .  ,       ^     ,„       the  choice  of  any  oflicer  ;  a  prince  who  has  a  voice  in 

0  Jl/KE,  eke,  V.  a.    To  increase  ;  to  supply,   to  fiU  |      the  choice  of  the  German  emperor, 
cp  deficiencies;  to  protract,  to  lengthen;  to  spin  out    ELECTORAL,   i-l^k-to-ril   adj.     Having   the  dig- 
tjy  useless  additions.  ■.      ,         .     . 

Tc,     _„       _        1   m  fi     J.  „,  ■  nitv  of  an  elector. 

'  ^  ,  ^      T  'k     r"^"*"""!*"'  "•  *  J"  ''''  Electorate,  i-lSkitd^rite,  s.  91.   The  territory 
witn  labour ;  to  neighteu  and  improve  by  successive         f        1    , 
ooerations.  ot  an  elector. 

,  Elaborate,  d-libii-iite,  ac^'.  91.   Finished  with   Electre.  d-l^k-t&r,  s.  98.  416.    Amber ;  amLxcd 
great  d'ligence.  metal.  . 
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Attractive 


ELECruiCAL,   ^-l^kitr^-kil, 
Electrick,    d-l^k-tr!k, 
without  magnetism  ;  prrduced  by  an  electrick  body. 

Electricity,  ^-l^k-trisi<J-t^,  j.    a  property  in 

bodies,  wliereby,  when  rubt>eU,  they  draw  substances, 
and  emit  fire. 
I^LECTROMETER,  ^-lf>k-tr6ini^-t^r,  *.  518.    An 

instrximent  to  measure  the  power  of  attraction. 
Electuary,  ^-l^kitshu-ir-e,  s. — See  Eleclari/. 
Eleemosynary,  ^l-^-miz-i^-nir-e,  adj.    Living 
upon  alms,  depending  upon  charity  ;  given  in  charity. 
I'lLEGANCE,  ^1-^-ginse,  7  *•    Beauty  without  gran- 
I'legancy,  ^l-^gin-s^,5     •ie"'"* 
IlEGANT,  ^1^-gint,  adj.    Pleasing  with  minuter 

l)eauties ;  nice,  not  coarse,  not  gross. 
Ei-EGANTLY',   ^W-gint-l^,   adv.    In  such  a  man 

ner  as  to  please  without  elevation. 
ElegiaCK,  ^1-^ji-ik,  adj.    Used  in  elegies  ;  mourn- 
ful, sorrowful. 

g^  0\ir  own  analogy  would  lead  us  to  place  the  ac- 
cent upon  the  second  syllable  of  this  word ;  but  its  deri- 
vation from  the  Latin  elegiacus,  and  the  Greek  ixiyilti 
xos,  (in  both  wliich  the  antepenultimate  is  long),  oblige? 
us,  under  pain  of  appearing  grossly  illiterate,  to  place 
the  accent  on  the  same  letter.  But  it  may  be  observed, 
that  we  have  scarcely  an  instance  in  the  whole  language 
of  adopting  a  Latin  or  Greek  word,  and  curtailing  it  of  a 
syllabic,  without  removing  the  accent  higher  on  the 
English  word. — See  Academy. 
ElEGIST,  ^l-<5-jlSt,  t.  A  writer  of  elegies. 
EiIEGY,    ^1-^-j^,    s.      A  mournful  song;  a  funeral 

song ;  a  short  poem,  with  points  or  tunis. 
Element,   ^1-e-m^nt,   *.     The  first  or  constituent 
principle  of  any  thing ;  the  four  elements,  usually  m 
called,  are  earth,  air,  fire,  water,  of  which  our  worM 
IS  composed;  the  proper  habitation  or  sphere  of  any 
thing  ;  an  ingredient,  a  constituent  part  j  the  letters  of 
any  language;  the  lowest  or  first  rudiments  of  litera- 
ture or  science. 
Elemental,    ^l-i-m5n-til,     adj.      Produced    by 
some  of  the  four  elements;  arising  from  first  princi- 
ples. 
ElemenTARITY,  ^l-e-m^n- tiri^ti^,  s.    Simplicity 

of  nature,  absence  of  composition. 
Elementary,  ^l-d-menit;\r-e,  a(0.    Uncomiwund- 

ed,  having  only  one  principle. 
Elephant,   eW-fint,  j.    The  larncs'  of  all  quad- 
rupeds. 
Elephantine,  JW-fin-tln,  adj.    40.   Pertain- 
ing to  the  elephant. 
2'o  Elevate,    ^1-(^  vatc,    y.   a.  91.      To   raise  up 
aloft;  to  exalt,  to  dignify ;  to  raise  the  mind  wiih  great 
conceptions. 
Elevate,  C'lMi-vate,  ^ar/.  at^j.  91.    Exalted,  rais- 
ed aloft. 
Elevation,    ll-^-vaish&r,    j.    llie  act  of  raising 
aloft ;  exaltation,  dignity  ;  exaltation  of  the  mind  by 
noble  conceptions ;   the  height  of  any  heavenly  body 
with  respect  to  the  lionzon. 

Elevator,  ^l-ii-va-tir,  5.  521.  166.    A  raiser 

or  lifter  up. 
ELEVE.V,  ^-l^vivn,  adj.  103.    Ten  and  one. 
Eleventh,  i-\&\'-viUh,  adj.    The  next  in  order  to 

the  tenth. 
Elf,    ^If,    ».    plural   Elves,      a  wandering  .spirit, 

supposed  to  lie  seen  in  wild  places  ;  a  devil. 
Eli  LOCK,    C*ll-16k,    t.      Knots  of  liair   twisted   by 

elves. 
To  Elicit,  ^lls^lt,    l».  a.     To  strike  out,  to  fetch 

out  by  labour. 
Elicit,  (!--ns-slt,  adj.     Brought  into  action. 
EUCITATIO.N',    i-lls-s^-ta-sll&n,    s.       A    deducing 

the  power  of  tlie  will  into  act. 
To  Elide,  ♦allele,''  v.  a.     To  break  in  pieces. 
ElJGIJilLnY,  ^l-»i-je-biJ-ti-te,  ».     Wortliines*  to  be 

clii.scn. 

Eligible,  cW-j«i-bI,  a^/.  -105.  FH  to  be  chosen, 
piefec^blc. 
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Eligibleness,  5W-ji-bl-n&,  *.    Worthiness  10 

be  chosen,  preferableness. 
Elimination,  ^lim-^-na-shfin,  *.     The  act  o( 

banishing,  rejection. 
Elision,  d-lizh'&n,  *.     The  act  of  cutting  off;  di- 
vision, separation  of  parts. 
Elixation,  eUk-saish&n,  *.  533.  530.    The  act 

of  boiling. 
EuxiR,  ^-llk-s&r,  «.  418.  A  medicine  made  by 
strong  mfusion,  where  the  ingredients  are  almost  dis- 
solved in  the  menstruum  ;  the  liquor  with'which  chy- 
mists  transmute  metals ;  the  extract  or  quintessence  of 
any  thing;  any  cordial. 

It;^  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
even  among  the  upper  ranks  of  people,  which  changes 
the  i  in  the  second  syllable  into  <,  as  if  written  Elexir. 
The  i  is  never  pronounced  in  this  manner  when  the  ac- 
cent is  on  it,  except  when  followed  by  r  and  another  con- 
sonant, 108.  I 
Elk,   ^Ik,  J.     The  elk  U  a  large  and  stately  animal 

of  the  stag  kind. 
Ell,    ^!,    s.      a  measure  containing  a  yard  and  a 

quarter. 
Ellipsis,   Jl-llpisls,   s.      a  figure  of  rhetorick,  by 
which  something  is  left  out ;  In  geometry,  an  oval  fi- 
gure generated  from  the  section  of  a  cone.— See  Ef- 
face. 
ELUPTICAL,  51-lipit^kil,    1        ,.      „ 

Eluptick,  ^l-lip:tik,  i   "'i'-    «^^'"^  ""= 

form  of  an  ellipsis. 
Elm,  ^Im,  s.    The  name  of  a  tree. 
Elocution,  ^l-6-k6ishun,  s.    The  power  of  fluent 
speech  ;  eloquence,  flow  of  language ;  the  power  of  ex- 
pression or  diction, 

55"  This  word  originally,  both  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  signified  the  choice  and  order  of  words ;  and 
Dryden  snu  other  modems  have  used  it  in  the  same 
sense;  it  is  now  scarcely  ever  used  but  to  signify  pronun- 
ciation. The  French  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who 
used  it  in  this  sense:  Addison  has  followed  them ;  <'md  as 
it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  Latin  original  e  and  loquor, 
and  serves  to  distinguish  oratorical  pronunciation  from 
pronunciation  in  general,  the  alteration  is  not  witliout  its 
use. 

ElOGY,  ^1^-ji,  s.  503.    Praise,  panegyric. 
To  Elongate,  ^-I6ng-gatc,  v.  a.    To  lengthen, 

to  draw  out. 

To  Elongate,  d-16ng-gate,  r,  »i.    To  go  oiF  to 

a  distance  from  any  thing. 

Elongation,  ^l-6ng-ga-sh&n,  j.  530. 533.  The 
act  of  stretching  or  lengthening  itself;  the  state  of  be- 
ing stretched;  distance;  space  at  which  one  thing  Is 
distant  from  another  ;  dejKiriure,  removal. 

To  Elope,  e-l6pe,'  v.  a.  To  run  away,  to  break 
loose,  to  escape. 

Elope.MENT,  o-Iope-m^iit,  $,  Departure  from  just 
restraint. 

ElOPS,  ^-16ps,  a.  A  fish,  reckoned  by  Milton  a- 
mong  the  serpents. 

Eloquence,  t^l-i-kw^nse,  *.  The  power  of  speak- 
ing with  fluency  and  elegance;  elegant  language  utter- 
ed with  fluency. 

ELOiil^ENT,  C'1-ii-kw^nt,  adj.  Having  Uie  powc: 
uf  oratory. 

Else,  <^lse,  pronoun.    Other,  one  besides. 

Else,  else,  adv.    Otherwise;  besides,  except. 

Elsewhere,  else-whare,  adv.  397.  in  any  othei 
place;  in  other  places,  in  some  other  place. 

To  Elucidate,  «i-lu-st^datc,  v.  a.    To  explain, 

to  clear. 
Elucidation,  i-lu-s^da-shun,  *.    Explanation, 

exiX)sition. 
ElucidaTOR,  A-16-s»i-da-tfu-,   S.  521.    Explainer, 

exjiositor,  commentator. 
To  Elude,  i-16tle,'  v.  a.    To  esca{)c  by  stratagem, 

lo  avoid  by  artifice. 
i'lLUUilil.E,  ^-lu-tW-bl,  adj.     Possible  to  be  eluded. 
lOl.VES,  t^lvz,  s.    TliL-  plural  of  Elf. 
El.VELOCK,  elv-y)k,  s.    Knots  in  the  hair. 
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ElVOH,  ^1-vlsh,  adj.  Relating  to  elves,  or  wander- 
ing spirits. 

ElcmbaTED,  i-l&m-ba-t^d,  adj.  Weakened  in 
the  loins. 

Elusion,  ^-16-zh&n,  s.  An  escape  from  inquiry  or 
examination,  ;iii  artifice. 

Elusive,  ^-lil-slv,  adj.  158.  428.  Practising  e- 
lusion,  using  arts  to  escape. 

Elusory,  ^-lu-sfir-e,  adj.  49.9.  512.  Tending 
to  elude,  tending  to  deceive,  fraudulent. 

To  Elute,  ^-liltf,'  V.  a.    To  wash  oft". 

To  Elutriate,  ^-lii-tr^-Ate,  v.  a.  9i.  To  de- 
cant, to  strain  out. 

ElysiaN,  d-lizh-^-Jn,  adj.  542.  Deliciously  soft 
and  soothing,  exceedingly  delightful. 

Elysium,  i-\\zh'-&-hm,  s.  The  place  assigned  by 
the  heathens  to  happy  souls;  any  place  exquisitely 
pleasant. 

To   Emaciate,   ^maishi-ate,   v.  a.   .542.     To 

waste,  to  deprive  of  flesh. 
To  Emaciate,  i-ma-shi-ate,  v.  n.    To  lose  flesh, 

to  pine. 
Emaciation,  i-ma-shi-a-sh&n,    s.     The  act  of 

making  lean ;  the  state  of  one  grown  lean. 
Emaculation,  ^-m^k-6-la-sh&n,  s.    The  act  of 

freeing  any  thing  from  spots  or  foulness. 
EmananT,   ^m-i-nint,  adj.     Issuing  from  some- 
thing else. 
To  Emanate,  im-i-nkte,  v.  n    91.    To  issue  or 

flow  from  something  else. 
E.MANATION,  ^m-mi-na-sh&n,  s.  530.     The  act 

of  issuing  or  proceeding  from  any  other  substance;  that 

which  issues  from  another  substance. 
EmaNATIVE,   ^miAn-i-tlv,  aaj.  91.     Issuing  from 

another. 

To  Emancipate,  ^-m3.n's<*-pate,  i;.  a.    To  set 

free  from  servitude. 
Emancipation,  ^-mAn-s^-pa-shftn,  s.    The  act 

of  setting  free,  deliverance  from  slavery. 
To  Emargi.V'ATE,   d-iTi4rij^-nato,  v.  a.     To  take 

away  the  marrjn  or  edge  of  any  thing. 
To  Emasculate,   i-mAs-ki-late,   i>.  a.     To  cas- 
trate, to  deprive  of  virility;  toeffeminate,  tovitiateby 
unmanly  softness.  j 

Emasculation,  ^-m3s-kfi-li-sh5n,  s.     Castra- 
tion; efieminacy,  womanish  qualities. 
7*0  EmbaLE,   Sm-bale,'  t».  a.     To  make  up  Into  a  | 

bundle;  to  bind  up,  to  enclose. 
To  Embalm,    dm-bim,'    v.  a.    403.    To  impreg- 
nate a  body  with  aromaUcks,  that  it  may  resist  putre- 
faction. 

JJ:^  The  affinity  between  the  long  e  and  the  short  I, 
when  immediately  followed  by  the  accent,  has  been  ob- 
served under  the  word  Despatch.  But  this  affinity  is  no 
where  more  remarkable  t!ian  in  those  words  where  the  e 
is  foUoived  by  m  or  n.  This  has  induced  Mr.  Sheridan  to 
spell  embrace,  endow,  &c.  imoracc,  indole,  &c.  and  this 
spelling  may,  perhaps,  sufficiently  convey  the  cursory  or 
colloquial  pronunciation ;  but  mv  observation  greatly 
fails  me  if  correct  public  speaking  <loes  not  preserve  the  e 
in  its  true  sound,  when  followeil  by  m  or  n.  The  difter- 
ence  is  delicate,  but,  in  my  opinion,  real. 
EmbalmER,  ^m-bSmii&r,  s.  409.  One  that  prac- 
tises the  art  of  embalming  and  preserving  bodies. 
To  Embar,  ^m-bar,'  i'.  a.    To  shut,  to  enclose;   to 

stop,  to  hinder  by  prohibition,  to  block  up. 
Embarkation,  em-bir-ka^sb&n,  i.    The  act  of 
putting   on  shipboard;    the    act  of  going  on  ship- 
board. 
Embargo,  ^m-bJr-g6,  s.   98.     A  prohibition  to 

pass,  a  stop  put  to  trade. 

To  Embark,  ^m-birk,'  v.  a.  To  put  on  shipboard  ; 
to  engage  another  in  any  affair. 

To  Embark,  ^m-birk^'  v.  n.  To  go  on  shipboard  ; 
to  engage  in  any  affair. 

To  Embarrass,  ^m-biriris,  v.  a.  To  perplex,  to 
distress,  to  entangle. 

Embarrassment,  ^m-biriris-ni^nt,  *.  Perplexi- 
ty, entanglement. 


A   publick 


To  EmbaSE,  Sm-base/  v.  a.  To  vitiate;  to  de- 
grade, to  vilify. 

EmBASEMENT,  5m-base-m^nt,  s.     Depravation. 

Embassador,  ^m-bls-sa-d&r,  s.  9S.  One  sen- 
on  a  publick  messrige. 

Embassadress,  em-bisisi-dr^s,  s.  A  woman 
sent  on  a  public  message. 

Embassage,  ^m-bis-saje,  90.  ? 

Embassy,  ^mibAs-s^,  5 

message ;  any  solemn  inessage. 
To  Embattle,  ^m-bit-tl,  v.  a.  405-    To  range 

in  order  or  array  of  battle. 
To  Embay,  ^m-ba,'  v.  a.  98,    To  bathe,  to  wet,  tc 

wash  ;  to  enclose  in  a  bay,  to  land-lock. 
To  Embellish,   ^m-bll-llsh,  v.  a.     To  adorn,  tc 

beautify. 

Embellishment,  ^m-b^l-llsh-m^nt,  *.  Orna- 
ment, adventitious  beauty,  decoration. 

Embers,  ^m-b&rz,  *.  without  a  singular.  Hot 
cinders,  ashes  not  yet  extinguished. 

Ember-week,  ^m-b&r-wddk,  *.  A  week  in  which 
an  ember  day  falls.  The  ember  days  at  the  four  sea- 
sons are  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  aftei 
the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  Sep- 
tember fourteenth,  December  thirteenth. 

To  Embezzle,  hm-bki-i\,  v.  a.  405.  To  appro- 
priate  by  breach  of  trust;  ti  waste,  to  swallow  up  in 
riot. 

Embezzlement,  ^m-b^zi-zl  m^tit,  «.    The  act  of 

appropriating  to  himself  that  which  is  received  in  trust 
for  another ;  appropriation. 
To  Emblaze,    ^m-blaze,'   v.  a.      To  adorn  with 
glittering  embellishments ;  to  blazon,  to  p.iint  with  en- 
signs armorial. 

To  Emblazon,  §m-bl4-zn,  v.  a.    To  adorn  with 

figures  of  heraldry  ;  to  deck  in  glaring  colours. 
Emblem,  5m-bl5m,  j.     inlay,   enamel  ;  an  occult 

representation,  an  allusive  picture. 
To  Emblem,  ^mibl^m,   v.  a.     To  represent  in  an 

occult  or  allusive  manner. 

Emblematical,  ^m-ble-mJti^-kM,  509.  \       . 

EmblemaTICK,  ^m-bl^-mdtMk,  \^  "  J 

Comprising  an  emblem,  allusive,  occultly  represcnta 
five;  dealing  in  emblems,  using  emblems. 

Emblematically,    ^m-blt^-mit-ek^'-ti,    adv. 

In  the  manner  of  emblems,  allusively. 

Emblematist,  ^m-bl^mii-tist,  s.  Writer  or  in- 
ventor  of  emblems. 

Embolism,  ^in-bA-lizm,  s.  intercalation,  inser- 
tion of  days  or  years  to  produce  regularity  and  equa- 
tion of  time ;  the  time  inserted,  intercalatory  time. 

Embolus,  ^m-l)6-lCis,  s.  Any  thing  in«erted  and 
acting  in  another,  as  the  sucker  in  a  pump. 

To  Emboss,  ^m-b6s,'  v.  a.  To  form  with  protu- 
berances; to  engrave  with  relief,  or  rising  work ;  to  en- 
close, to  include,  to  cover. 

Embossment,  ^m.bisiment,  *.  Any  thing  stand- 
ing out  from  the  rest,  jut,  eminence;  relief,  risinij 
work. 

7'o  EmbottLE,  ^m-b5titl,  v.  a.  To  include  in  bot- 
ties,  to  bottle. 

To  Embowel,  fra-bou-§l,  i-.  a.  To  deprive  of  the 
en  traits. 

To  Embrace,  ^m-brase,'  v.  a.  To  hold  fondly 
in  the  arms,  to  squeeze  in  kindness  ;  to  seize  ardently 
or  eagerly,  to  lay  hold  on,  to  welcome ;  to  comprehend, 
to  take  in,  to  encircle ;  to  comprise,  to  enclose,  to  con- 
tain. 

To  Embrace,  ^m-brase,'  v.  n.  To  join  in  an  em- 
brace. 

Embrace,  6m-brase/  s.  Clasp,  fond  pressure  in 
the  arms,  hug. 

Embracement,  ^m-brase-in^nt,  s.  Clasp  in  the 
arms,  hug,  embrace;  state  of  being  contained,  enclo 
sure;  conjugal  endearment. 

Embracer,  ^m-bra-sfir,  s.    The  person  embracing 

Embrasure,  ^m-br^zhftre,  s.  An  aperture  in 
the  wall,  battlement 
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To  Emtt,    i-m!t^  t».  a.    To  tend  forth  ;  to  let  fly; 

to  (Urt ;  to  issue  out  juridically. 
EmmenagoGUE,  ini-m^niA-g&g,  *.    A  metUclne 

to  |>r()n  ote  circulation  in  females. 


To  Embrocate,  JmibrA-k4te,  i>.  a.  91.    To  nib 

any  Jise:i--crl  |mrt  with  medicinal  liquors. 
Embrocation,  ^m-brA-kaishi^n,  *.    The  act  of 

Tubbina  any  di5!cased  pari  wiih  medicinal  liquors;  tlie 

lotion  w"b  which  any  diseased  part  is  washed.  ,^„ , 

To   EmbkOIDER,   Jm-brot^ti&r.   v.  a.    To  border  ^  ^o  Emmew,  Im-mti,'  v.  a.    To  mew  or  coop  up, 

•with  ornaments,  to  decorate  with  figured  works.  .       ...    ,  ...... 

Smsroideher,  4mbr5v.^-d&i 

dorns  clothes  with  needle-work. 


IKmmkt,  ^ni-mlt,  *.  99.     An  ant,  a  pismire. 


I      -*    ^'      J^.......^..,     ^ —7      -.      --  --      -  -  ,  . 

„.i,. „,. .,      .   -  -  l"      u  .      i  Emollient,  ^  miliyint,  orf;.    liS.    Softcninc, 

EmsroidehER,   4mbr5v.ild&r-£ir,  t.    One  that  a- 1     ,„p,,,,„g. 

dorns  clothes  with  needlcj-work.  I  EMOLLIENTS,   i-miUy^ntS,    1.      Such     things 

Embroidery,   im-broei-dar  6,  ».    Figure*  raised       sheathe  and  soften  the  asi>erities  of  Uie  humours, 

upon  a  ground,  variegated  needle-work ;  varlegaUon,       ^elax  and  sunnlc  the  solids. 


diversity  of  colours. 

To  Embroil,  im-brSil,'  v.  a.  To  disturb,  to  con- 
fuse, to<iistract. 

To  Em  BROTHEL,  «m.br6THi^l,  v.  a.  To  enclose 
in  a  brothel. 

Embryo,  ^'"'br^-A.       K    jbe  offspring  yet  un- 

Embryon,  6mibrd-6n,   i  ,.,         .      . 

finished  in  the  womb;  the  ttate  of  any  thing  yet  not 
fit  for  production,  yet  unfinished. 

EmendabLE,  i-min-diiM^,  adj.  Capable  of  emen- 
dation, corrigible. 

Emendation,  ^m-en-da'sh&n,  $.  530.  Correc- 
tion, alteration  of  any  thing  from  worse  to  better  j  an 
alteration  made  in  the  text  by  verbal  criticism. 

Emendator,  Sm-in-da-tir,  J.  521.  A  corrector, 
an  improver. 

Emerald,  ^my-rild,  t.    A  green  precious  stone. 
To    Emerge,  i-mSrje,'  v.  n.    To  rise  out  of  any 
thing  in  which  it  is  covered ;  to  rise,  to  mount  from  a 
state  of  depression  or  obscurity. 

Emergence,  ^m^rij^nse,  7  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^i^ 
Emergency,  4-mfir-j4n-s*,  ^ 

inc  out  of  any  fluid  by  which  it  is  covered  ;  the  act  of 

rising  into  view;    any   sudden  occasion,    unexpected 

casualty ;  pressing  necessity. 
Emergent,   ^mSrij^nt,  adj.    Rising  out  of  that 

which  overwhelmsand  obscures  It ;  rising  into  view  or 

notice ;  proceeding  or  issuing  fioin  any  thing ;  sudden, 

unexpectedly  casual. 
EjiERITED,   ^m^rMt-^d,   adj.      Allowed   to   have 

done  sulKcient  public  service. 
EmeROIDS,  ^m-^r-6!dz,  s.    Painful  swellings  of  the 

hemorrhoidal  veins,   piles,  proiicrly  He7Horr/ioids. 
Emersion,  i-mirishfiu,  s.    The  time  when  a  star, 

having  been  obscured  by  iu  too  near  approach  to  the 

sun,  appears  again. 
Emery,   hn'-ir-i,   s.    Emery  is  an  iron  ore.    It  is 

prepared  by  grinding  in  mills.     It  is  useful  in  cleaning 

and  polishing  steel. 
EmETICAL,  i-mkt^'kkl,  ?  0(0.     Having  the  quaU- 
EmETICK,  ^-nilt-ik,  S     ty  of  provoking  vomits. 

EmeticaLLY,   ^-mJtid-kil-i,   adv.      In    such    a 

manner  as  to  provoke  to  vomit. 
EmicaTION,   Sm-i-kaish6n,  «.   530.     SparkUng, 

flying  off  in  small  particles. 
Emiction,  i-mlkish6n   (.    Urine. 
Emigrant,  ?m^-grint,  s.    One  that  emigtaies. 
To  Emigrate,  ^m-mi-grate,  i;.  n.    To  remove 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Emigration,  *in-d  griish&n,  $.  530.    Change 

of  habiUition. 

Eminence,  Jmid-n^nse     \        Lofti„e«,  height; 
Eminency,  4m-6-n5ii-se,  l 

summit,  highest  part;  exaltation,  conspicuousness, 
reputation,  celebrity  ;  supreme  degree  ;  notice,  distinc- 
tion ;  a  title  given  to  cardinals. 

EminkuT,  Jin^-n^nt,  a^/.  Hi.Mi,  lofty  ;  dignified, 
exalted  ;  conspicuous,  remarkable. 

Eminently,  ^m^-n^nt-l^,  adv.  Conspicuously, 
in  a  manner  that  attracts  observation ;  in  a  high  de- 
gree. 

Emissary,  im'ls-sir-r^,  *.  One  sent  out  on  pri- 
vate messages ;  a  spy,  a  secret  agent ;  one  that  emits  or 
sends  out. 

Emission,  4-m1sh-&n,  s.  Tiie  act  of  sending  out, 

vent. 
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relax  and  suppie  the  solids.  I 

Emollition,    lm-m&Ullsk-&n, 

softening. 
Emolument,  i-m&l-ii-ni5nt,  *.    Profit,  advantage 
Emotion,   i-mi^shin,   s.    Disturbance   of   mind, 

vehemence  of  passion. 
To  Empale,  em-pale^  v.  a.    To  fence  with  a  pale; 
to  fortify ;  to  enclose,  to  shut  in  ;  to  put  to  death  by 
spitting  on  a  stake  fixed  upright. 
EmpanNEL,  ^ni-pinin^l,  ».     The  writing  or  en- 
tering  the  names  of  a  jury  into  a  schedule  by  the  sheriff, 
which  he  has  summoned  to  apiicar. 
To  Empannel,  hm-pikii'-nll,  v.  a.    To  summon 

to  serve  on  a  jury. 
To  Empassion,  im-pishi&n,  v.  a.    To  move  with 

passion,  to  affect  strongly. 
To  Em  people,  ^m-p^pl,   v.  a.    To  form  into  a 

people  or  community. 
EmpERESS,  ^mipfir-^s,  s.    A  woman  Invested  with 
imperial  power ;  the  queen  of  an  emperor. 

Emperor,  ^mip^r-tr,  s.    166.     A  monarch   ol 

title  and  dignity  superior  to  a  king. 
Empery,   toi-p5r-i,    t.    503.     Empire,   sovereign 

command.     A  word  out  of  use. 
Emphasis,    5m-fa-sls,   t.    A  remarkable  stress  laid 

upon  a  word  or  sentence. 
EmphaticaL,  ^m-(lit'-\kM,  7 adj.   Forcible,  strong, 
EmPHATICK,  Jm-fiLt'lk,  5     striking. 

Emphatically,  ^m-fJti^-kil-^,  adv.     Strongly 

forcibly,  in  a  striking  manner. 
To   EmpierCE,  ^m-p^rse,'  v.  a.   250.    To  pierce 

into,  to  enter  into  by  violent  appulse.— See  Pierce. 
Empire,    ^m-plre,    S.     140.    imperial   |)owcr,    su- 
preme (iominion ;  the  region  over  which  dominion  is 
extended;  command  over  any  thing. 
Tcy-  1  have  diffbred  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Buchanan 
in  tlTc  pronunciation  of  the  last  syllable  of  this  word,  as 
1  think  the  long  sound  of  i  is  more  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
as  well  as  to  the  best  usage,  though  1  confess  not  so  analo- 
gical as  the  short  t     Dr.  Kenrick,  Scott,   W.  Johnston, 
and  Perry,  pronounce  the  i  long  as  I  have  done — face 
Umpire. 

EmpiRICK,  ?m'-p^-rlk,  or  to-plr-lk,  $.  A  trier 
or  experimenter,  such  jiersons  as  venture  upon  obseiva- 
tion  only  ;  a  quack. 

tr^  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  the  first  accentuation  is  a- 
dopted  by  Dryden,  and  the  last  by  Milton  ;  and  this  he 
prefers.  There  is  indeed  a  strong  analogy  for  the  last,  as 
the  word  ends  In  Uk,  Md  ;  but  this  .inalogy  is  somrlimes 
violated  in  favour  of  the  substantives,  as  in  hv.ruitick, 
Heretick,  &c.  and  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  word  in  ques- 
tion, may  be  gathered  from  the  majority  of  votes  m  lU 
favour;  for  tliough  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Nares  and  W.  Johnston,  are  for  the  latter  ;  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Entick, 
Bailey,  and  Barclay,  are  for  the  former.  This  word 
classes  too  with  those  that  almost  always  adopt  the  ante- 
penultimate airent,  503 ;  but  the  adjective  has  more  pro. 
perly  the  accent  oc  the  second  syllable. 

Empirical,  Sm-pi/Mi-kil, )    ^^    ^^^^  .^  ^^, 
EMPlRiClt,  6m-p1r-ik,         J      ^ 

ptriments,  practised  only  by  rote. 

Empirically,  ^m-plri^-kiM-id,  adv.  Experimen- 
tally, without  rational  grounds ;  in  the  mamicr  of  s 
qu.ick. 

Emfiricism.  hr\  p\ri^-slzm,  *.  Dependence  on 
ex).ericnce  without  knowiixlge  or  art;  qu.ickery. 

EmplasteR,  ^iu-plls-t6r,  s.  An  application  to  a 
sore  of  an  oleaginous  or  viscous  substance  spread  upoE 
cluth. 
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TV)  EMTLASTES,  fcn-plisitlr,  v.  a.    To  cover  with 

a  plaster. 
Emplastick,  ^m-plisitlk,  a(y.    VUcouj,  gluUn- 

01U. 

To  Ehplead,  im  plide,'  v.  a.  To  endlct,  to  pre- 
fer a  charge  against 

To  Employ,  im-plW,'  v.  a.  To  bmj,  to  keep  at 
work,  to  exercise  ;  to  use  as  an  instrument ;  to  com- 
mission, to  intrust  with  the  mauagemcntofany  aftairsj 
to  fill  up  viih  business;  or  tocpeiiJ  in  busi'uss. 

Employ,  ^m-plM^  t.  Business,  object  of  industry  ; 
publick  oSioe. 

Employable,  8in-pl3^'i-bl,  atf).  Capable  to  be 
used,  proper  for  use. 

Employer,  8m-pl5i-&r,  ».  One  that  uses,  or 
causes  to  be  use<l. 

Employment,  Jm-pl5i5im5nt,  t.  Business,  ob- 
ject of  industry ;  the  state  of  being  employed  ;  office, 
post  or  business. 

To  Empoison,  im-pii-zn,  v.  a.  To  destroy  by 
poison,  to  destroy  by  venomous  food  or  drugs ;  to  en- 
venom. 

Empoisoner,  Ira-pi^'zn-br,  t.  One  who  destroys 
another  by  poison. 

EmpOISONMENT,  Sm-pWizn-ment,  s.  The  practice 
of  destroyinR  hy  poisnn. 

EmpohETICK,  Jm-p&-r^t-Ik,  adi.  That  is  used  at 
markets,  or  in  merchandise. 

EMPOaiUM,  5in-pA-ri-6in,  t.  A  place  of  mer- 
chandise, a  commercial  city. 

To  Empoverish,  ^m-p6vi5r-lsh,  v.  a.  To  make 
poor;  to  lessen  fertility 

h^  This  word,  oefore  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  was 
punlTshed,  was  always  written  impoverish  i  nor  since  he 
nas  reformrd  the  orthography  do  wc  6nd  any  consulera- 
ble  diderence  io  the  sound  uf  the  tirst  syllable,  except  m 
•olemn  speaking  ;  in  this  case  we  must  unaoubtcdly  pre- 
serve the  f  in  Its  true  sound — See  Embalm. 
EmpovkrishER,   im-pivi^r-lsh-ir,   *.     One  that 

makes  others  jioor;  that  which  impairs  fertility. 
Empoverishment,  5m-p5v^-lsh-m5nt,  t.    Di- 
minution, waste. 
To  Empower,  ^in-p6u-&r,  v.  a.    To  authoriM,  to 

commission ;  to  enable. 
Empress,   im-pr^s,  *.     The  qnecn  of  an  emperor ; 
•  female  invested  with  imperial  diguty,  a  female  sove- 
reign ;  properly  Emperett. 
Emprise,  Itn- prize,'  u     Attempt  of  danger,  under- 
taking of  hazard,  enterprise. 
EmffiER,  ^m-t^-dr,  t.    One  that  empties,  one  that 

makes  void. 
Emptiness,  5miti-nJs,  *.    The  state  of  being  emp- 
ty, a  void  space,  vacuity;  unsatisfactorincss,  inability 
to  fill  the  desires ;  vacuity  of  head,  want  of  knowledge, 
EmpTION,  im^hin,  «.     A  purchasing. 
Empty,  &n-li,  adj.  412.    Void,  having  nothing  in 
it,  not  full;  unsatisfactory,  unable  to  fill  the  mind  or 
desires;  without  any  thing  to  carry,  unburthened  ;  va- 
cant of  head,  ignorant,  unskilful;  without  substance, 
without  solidity,  vain. 
To  Empty,  hia-th,  v.  a.    To  evacuate,  to  exhaust. 
To  Empurple,  ^m-pir-pl,  i;.  a.    To  make  of  a 

purple  colour. 
To  EmpuzzlE,   Sm-p&z'zl,   v,  a.    To  perplex,  to 

put  to  a  stand. 
Empyema,  *m-pWimi,   s.  92.     A  collection  of 
purulent  matter  in  any  part  whatsoever,  generally  used 
to  signify  that  in  the  cavity  of  the  breast  only. 
ft^  I  have  iliflered  from  Mr.  Sherulan  in  the  sound  of 
the  y  in  the  second  syllable  of  this  word,  merely  from  the 
disagreeable  eOcct  it  h.is  on  the  ear,  to  pronounce  two 
vowels  of  exactly  the  same  sound  in  immediate  succes- 
sion.    This  sameness  is,  in  8<jme  measure,  avoided  by 
giving  y  the  long  diphthongal  sound  of  i;  and  the  same 
reason  has  mduced  me  to  the  same  notatioi    in  tlic  word 
Empyrean,     If  good  usage  is  against  me,  I  submit. 
Empyreal,  Im-plri^l,  adj.    Formed  of  fire,  re- 
fined t)eyoDd  aerial 
Empyrean,    Sm-pl-r^-an,    or   Jm-p!r^-Sn,    $. 
The  highest  heaven,  where  the  pure  clement  of  fire  is 
tuppoitd  to  suljsisU— See  Empyema. 
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Jt5»  This  word  has  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syV 
lable  in  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Uarclay,  Nares,  and  Bailey; 
and  on  the  antepemilMmate  in  Ash,  Buchanan,  Herry, 
and  Entick  :  and  this  la-t  accentuation  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  correct ;  for  as  the  penultimate  is  short,  there  ig 
the  same  reason  for  placing  the  accent  on  the  antepenul- 
timate as  in  CrrvUani  tiiough  i'oets,  with  their  usual 
license,  generally  accent  the  peuultiniate.— See  European, 
Empyreum,  em-piririJ.Cim, 
Empyreuma,  ^ni-pd-rdjimi, 

any  matter  m  boiling  or  distillation. 
EmpyreumaticaL,     im-pi-rfl-mltii-kil,    adj. 

Having  the  smell  or  Laste  of  burnt  substances. 
Empyrosis,  Iin-p^-r6-sls,  «.  520.    Confiagration, 

general  (ire. 

To  Emulate,  3mi6-lite,  v.  a.  To  rival;  to  imi- 
tale  with  hov>e  of  ei|uality,  or  supetior  excellence  ;  to 
be  equal  to;  to  rise  lo  diuaHty  with. 

Emulation,  5in-6-lai«iliin.  i.    Rivalry,  desire  of 

superiority ;  contest. 

Emulative,   ^m-dt-H-tlv,  ad;.    Inclined  to  erau- 

lation,  rivalling. 

Emulator,  ^m-6-la-t&r,  u  166.  521.    A  rival,  a 

competilvr. 

To  Emuloe,  i-mfilje,'  v.  a.    To  milk  out. 

EilULGENT,  ^-mdl-j^ut,  a((j.  Milking  or  draining 
out. 

EmulOUI,  imift-lis,  adj.  314.  Rivalling  ;  engag- 
ed in  compcitiion  ;  desirous  of  superiority,  desirous  to 
rise  above  another,  desirous  of  any  excellence  posses- 
sed by  another. 

EmuloubLY,  im-6-lJls-li,  adv.  With  desire  of 
excelling  or  outgoing  another. 

Emulsion,  i-mil-slifin,  t,  A  form  of  medicine, 
by  bruising  oily  seeds  and  kernels. 

Emunctories,  d-ni6ngkitJir-1z,  *.  557.  99. 
Those  paru  of  the  biMly  wliere  any  thing  extrcmcnti- 
tious  is  separated  and  collected. 

To  Enable,   ^n-a^bi,   v.  a.  405.     To  make  able, 

to  confer  power. 
To  Enact,  dn-Akt,'  v.  a.     To  establish,  to  decree ; 

to  represent  by  action. 

J^  The  same  observations  hold  good  in  words  begin- 
ning with  nt  as  in  those  with  em — bee  Embalm  and  En- 
coiuium. 
Enactor,  Jn-Sk-t&r,  $,  166.     One  that  forms  de- 

crees,  or  establishes  laws ;  one  who  practises  or  performs 

any  thing. 
EnaLLage,   in-41-ll-ji,  ».     A  figure  in  grammar, 

whereby  there  is  a  change  either  of  a  pronoun,  as  when 

a  possessive  Is  put  for  a  relative,  or  when  one  mood  or 

tense  of  a  verb  is  put  for  another. 
To  Enambush,   ^n-im-b^h,   v,  a.     To  hide  in 

ambush,  to  hide  with  hos-tile  intention. 
To  EnaMEI.,   ^n-imi^l,  v.  a.  99.      To  inUy,  to 

variegate  with  colours. 
To  Enamel,  ^n-im^l,  «.  n.    To  practise  the  use 

of  cnameL 
Enamel,    inJm-51,   <•     Any  thing  enamelled,  or 

variegati^  with  colours  inlaid ;  the  substance  inlaid  in 

other  things. 
Enameller,  2n-4tn^l-l&r,  <.    One  that  practises 

the  art  of  enamelling. 
To  Enamour,  ^n--im-&r,  v.  a.  S14.    To  inflame 

with  love ;  to  make  fond. 
EnarraTION,  ^n-nir-ra^h&n,  «.    Explanation. 
EnaRTHROSIS,  5n-ir-//irA-sls,  (.  520.    The  inser- 
tion of  one  bone  into  another  to  form  a  |oint. 
Z.NATATION,  i-ui-ta-sbJm,   t.    Ite  act  or  swim- 
ming out. 
To  Engage,  3n-kije,'  t>   a.    To  ahut  up  as  in  a 

cage ;  to  coop  up,  to  confin^ 
To  Encamp,  in-kimp,'  t;.  n.    To  pitcn  tents;  to 

sit  down  for  a  time  in  a  inarch. 
To  Encamp,   ^n-k4inp/  v.  a.     To  form  an  arm; 

into  a  regular  camp. 
Encampmexx,  in-kimp-m^at,  t.    The  act  of  eci- 

campmg  or  pitching  tents;  a  camp,  tents  pitched  in 

order. 
To  Encave,  In-kave/  v.  a.    To  hide  as  in  a  cavi"- 

i:> 


ENC  END 

»»•  559.  Fite  73,  fir  77,  fill  83,  filt  81— m4  93,  mSt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  m6ye  164, 

To  EnCHAFE,  ^n-tshafe,  v.  a.    To  enrage,  to  irri 
tate,  to  provoke. 


To  Enchain,  ^n-tshane,'  v.  a.     To  fasten  with  a 

chain,  to  hold  in  chains,  to  bind. 
To  Enchant,  en-tsbint,'  v.  a,  79.    To  subdue 

by  charms  or  spells ;  to  delight  in  a  high  degree. 

Enchanter,  en-tshin-tCir,  *.  98.    a  magician,  a 

sorcerer. 

EnchantinGLY,  in-tshin-tlng-W,  adv.  With 
the  force  or  enchantment. 

Enchantment,  ^n-tshintim^nt,  s.  Magical 
charms,  spells,  incantation ;  irresistible  influence,  over- 
powering delight. 

Enchantress,  5n-tshin-tr5s,  *,     A  sorceress,  a 

woman  versed  in  magical  arts;  a  woman  whose  beauty 
or  excellence  gives  irresistible  influence. 

To  Enchase,  ^n-tshase,'  i».  a.  To  infix,  to  en- 
close into  any  other  body  so  as  to  be  held  fast,  but  not 
concealed. 

To  Encircle,  In-s5rikl,  v.  a.  To  surround,  to 
environ,  to  enclose  in  a  ring  or  circle. 

EnCIRCLET,  ^n-s^rk-]5t,  s.    A  circle,  a  ring. 

EnCLITICAL,  5n -kliti^-kSl,  adj.  Relating  to  en- 
cliticks. 

EnCLITICKS,  5n-kllt-lk8,  $.  Particles  which  throw 
back  the  accent  upon  the  last  sylLible  of  the  foregoing 
word. 

To  Enclose,  ^n-klAze,'  v.  a.  To  part  from  things 
or  grounds  common  by  a  fence  ;  to  environ,  to  encir- 
cle, to  surround. 

EnCLOSER,  5n-kl<I>^E6r,  *.  One  that  encloses  or 
separates  common  fields  into  several  distinct  proper- 
ties ;  any  thing  in  which  another  is  enclosed. 

Enclosure,  4n-kIA-zh6re,  «.  The  act  of  enclos- 
ing or  environing  any  thing ;  the  separation  of  com- 
mon grounds  into  distinct  possessions  ;  the  appropria- 
tion of  things  common  ;  state  of  being  shut  up  in  any 
place ;  the  space  enclosed. 

Encomiast.  ^n-kA'm^-ist,  ».     A  panegyrist,    a 

praiser. 
Encomiastical,  5n-k6-m^-iis-t^-kil, 
Encomiastick,  ^n-kA-meiis-tlk, 

negyrical,  contain  iiip;  praise,  bestowing  praise. 
Encomium,  ^n-kA-m^5m,  ».    Panegyrick,  praise, 

elogy. 

jf^  Though  in  cursory  speaking  we  frequently  hear  the 
t  confounded  with  the  short  i  in  the  first  syllable  of  en- 
camp, enchant,  &:c.  without  any  great  ofiFence  to  the  ear, 
yet  such  an  interchange  in  encomium,  encomiaitf-  fee.  is 
not  only  a  departure  from  propriety,  but  from  politeness  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Mr.  Sheridan  should 
have  adopted  it.  The  truth  is,  preserving  the  <  pure  in 
all  words  of  this  form,  whether  in  rapid  or  deliberate 
speaking,  is  a  correctnes-s  well  worthy  of  attention. 
To  Encompass,  5n-k&m-pis,  v,  a.    To  enclose; 

to  encircle  ;  to  go  round  any  place. 
EnCOMPASSMENT,  ^-k&m-pSs-mSnt,  t.    Circum- 
locution, remote  tendency  of  talk 
Encore,  5ng-k6re,'  adv.     Again,  once  more. 

Jf5-  This  word  is  perfectly  French,  and,  as  usual,  we 
have  adopted  it  with  the  original  pronunciation.  In  other 
words  wliieh  we  have  received  from  the  French,  where  the 
naiU  vowel  has  occurred,  we  have  «>ibstitutc<l  anawkward 
pronunciation  in  imitation  of  it,  which  has  at  once  shown 
our  fondness  for  foreign  modes  nC  spcakiiif;,  and  our  in- 
capacity of  acquiring  them  :  thus  CuUsou  h.is  been  turn- 
ed into  Catioon,  Ballon  into  Balloon,  Dragon  into  Dra- 
goon, and  CI'Mmont  (a  character  in  theOq>han)  into  Sha- 
■noon  !  but  in  the  word  liefore  us,  this  nasal  sound  is  fol- 
lowed by  c  hard,  which  after  n  always  involves  hard^,  40s ; 
iiid  this  Is  precisely  an  English  sound.  An  Englisl'.man, 
hcrefore,  does  not  find  the  difficulty  in  immouncin;,'  the 
luual  sound  in  tliis  word,  which  he  would  in  another  that 
iocs  not  admit  of  the  succeeding  hard  c  an. I  i: ,.  as  enteri- 
iemtnt,  attentif,  &c.;  for  if  in  pronouiui:i(;  the  en  m 
these  words  the  tongue  should  once  touch  the  roof  of  tlie 
mouth,  the  French  nasal  sound  would  be  ruined.  No 
wonder  then  that  a  mere  English  siieaker  should  pro- 
nounce this  French  word  so  well,  and  the  rest  of  the  na- 
sal vowels  so  ill.  It  does  not  arise  from  the  liiihit  they 
»ntract  at  theatres,  (where  it  would  be  the  most  Inrlmr- 
Dus  and  ill-bred  pronunciation  in  the  world  to  call  for  the 
•vpeiitionof  an  English  song  in  plain  English.)  It  does 
aot,  1  say,  arise  from  custom,  but  from  coincidence.  The 
17G 
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sound,  in  the  word  before  us,  is  common  to  both  nations, 
and  though  the  French  may  give  it  a  somewhat  lightet 
sound  than  the  English,  they  are  both  radically  the  same. 
Adopting  this  word,  however,  in  the  theatre,  does  the 
FInglish  no  manner  of  credit.     Every  language  ought  to 
be  sufficient  for  all  iti  purposes.     A  foreigner  who  under- 
stood our  language,  but  who  had  never  been  present  at 
our  dramatic  pcrtormances,  would  suppose  we  had  no 
equivalents  in  English,  should  he  hear  us  cry  out  Encore, 
Bravo,  and  Braidssimo,  when  we  only  wish  to  have  a  song 
repeated,  or  to  applaud  the  agility  of  a  rtancer. 
Encounter,  ^n-kSin-tur,  s.  SI 3.   Duel,  single 
fight,  conflict;  battle,  fight  in  which  enemies  rush  a- 
gainst  each  other  ;  sudden  meeting ;  casual  incident. 
To  Encounter,  ^n-k6fin' t&r,  v.  a.    To  meet  face 
to  face  ;  to  meet  in  a  hostile  manner,  to  rush  against 
in  conflict ;  to  attack ;  to  oppose ;  to  meet  by  accident. 
To  Encounter,  ^n-k6unit6r,  v-  n.   To  rush  to. 
gether  in  a  hostile  manner,  to  conflict;  to  engage,  ta 
fight ;  to  meet  face  to  face ;  to  come  together  by  chance. 
Encounterer,    5n-k5&nit&r-fir,    s.      Opponent, 
antagonist,  enemy  ;  one  that  loves  to  accost  others. 

To  Encourage,  4n-k&rirldje,  v.  a.  90.  lo  ani- 
mate, to  Incite  to  any  thing  ;  to  give  courage  to,  to 
support  the  spirits,  to  embolden  ;  to  raise  confidence. 

Encouragement,  ^n-kJu-irldje-mSnt,  *.  Incite- 
ment to  any  action  or  practice,  incentive ;  favour 
countenance,  support. 

Encourager,  en-kftr-rldje.&r,  s.  .314.  One  thai 
supplies  incitements  to  any  thing,  a  favourer. 

To  Encroach,  ^n-krAtsh/ 1;.  n.  295.    To  make 

invasions  upon  the  right  of  another  ;  to  advance  gradu- 
ally and  by  stealth  upon  that  to  which  one  has  no  right. 
Encroacher,  ^n-krAtsh-&r,  s.  One  who  seizes 
the  possession  of  another  by  gradual  and  silent  means ; 
one  who  makes  slow  and  gradual  advances  beyond  his 
rights. 

Encroachment,  in-lrAtsh-m^nt,  *.  An  unlaw- 
ful gathering  in  upon  another  man;  advance  into  the 
territories  or  rights  of  another. 

To  Encumber,  iti-k&mib&r,  v.  a.    To  clog,  to 

load,  to  impede;  to  load  with  debts. 
Encumbrance,  5n-k&m-br5nse,  s.     Clog,  load, 

impediment ;  burden  upon  an  estate. 
Encvcucal,   ^n-slki-ld-kil,   adj.  555.    Circular, 

sent  round  through  a  large  region. 

Encyclopedia,  ^n-sl-kl6-p^-d^-i,  s.    The  circle 

of  sciences,  the  round  of  learning See  Cyclopedia. 

Encysted,  en-sls-t5d,  adj.  Enclosed  in  a  vesicle 
or  bag. 

End,  ^nd,  t.  The  extremity  of  any  thing  ;  the  con- 
clusion or  cessation  of  any  thing ;  the  conclusion  or 
last  part  of  any  thing  ;  ultimate  state,  final  doom  ;  final 
determination,  conclusion  of  debate  or  deliberation , 
death  ;  abolition,  toUd  loss ;  fragment,  broken  piece ; 
purpose,  intention;  thing  intended,  final  design;  an 
end,  erect,  as,  his  hair  stands  an  end. 

To  End,  ^nd,  v.  a.  To  terminate,  to  conclude,  to 
finish  ;  to  destroy,  to  put  to  death. 

To  End,  ^nd,  v.  n.  To  come  to  an  end;  to  con- 
clude, to  cease 

To  Endamage,  $n-d5m-ldje,  v.  a.  99.  To  mi?- 
ehief,  to  prejudice,  to  harm. 

■To  E.N'DANGER,  ^n-dan-jir,  f.  a.  To  put  into 
hazard,  to  bring  into  peril ;  to  incur  the  danger  of,  to 
hazard. 

To  Endear,  hi-diir^  v.  a.  227.  To  make  dear, 
to  make  beloved. 

Endearment,  ^n-dd^r-m6nt,  5.  The  cause  of 
love,  means  by  which  any  thing  is  endeared  ;  the  state 
of  l>cing  I  ndcared,  the  state  of  being  loved. 

Endeavour,  5n-dev-fir,  s.  234.  Labour  direct* 
ed  to  some  certain  end. 

To  Endeavour,  ^nd^vi&r,  v.  n.  To  labour  to 
a  certain  purpose. 

To  Endeavour,  5n-d5v-&r,  v.  a.  To  attempt,  to 
try. 

EndeavOURER,  ^n-d5v-[ir-&r,  «.  One  who  la- 
bours to  a  certain  end. 

EnDECAGON,  fin  dfik-A-g&n,  «.  A  plain  figure  of 
eleven  sides  and  angles. 
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n6r   167,  n6t  163— tibe  171,  tftb  172,  bull  173— .Ml  299— p6und  313— <^in  -166— this  4W. 
Kndemial,  ^n-d^nii-^1,      ■)  I  To  Enfeeble,  gn-fiiVl,  r.  a.  405.    To  weak 


Endemical,  5n-d§m^-kil, 

Endemick,  §n-d^m-lk, 
a  country,  used  of  any  disease  that  affects  several  peo- 
ple together  in  the  same  country,  proceeding  from  some 
cause  peculiar  to  the  country  where  it  reigns. 

To  Endenize.  en-den-iz,  v.  a.  159.     To  make 
free,  to  enfranchise. 

To  Endenizen,  ^n-d^n-e-zn,  v.  a.  103.  234. 
To  naturalize. 

To  Endict, 
To  Endite, 

by  a  written  accusation  before  a  court  of  justice,  as,  he 

was  endicted  for  felony  ;  to  draw  up,  to  compose ;  to 

dictate. 

It5"  Before  Johnson  published  his  Dictionary,  these 
wor3s  were  universally  spelt  indict  and  itulitt.  That 
great  reformer  of  our  language  seems  to  have  considered, 
that  as  the  Latin  indicere  came  to  us  through  the  French 
enditcr,  we  ought  to  adopt  the  French  rather  than  the 
Latm  preposition,  cspeciallj;  as  we  have  conformed  to  the 


'    >  ^n-dlte,'  th  cu    To  charge  any 
2>    J 


1  To  E.nfeeblk,  gn-ftiVl,  r. 
adj.      Peculiar  ,.lo  I      to  cncnate. 

I  7')  Enfeoff,  ^n-ftetV  ».  a.  256.    To  invest  mth 

any  dignities  or  posses^ioni.     A  law  term. 
EnfeofF-MENT,   ^n-fe(lfim^nt,   j.    The  act  of  tn- 
feoffing ;  the  instrument  or  deed  by  which  one  is  in 
vested  with  possessions. 

To  Enfetter,  ^n-f^titur,  v.  a.    To  bind  in  iVt- 

ters,  to  enchain. 
Enfilade,  en-fe-lade,'  *.    A  strait  passage. 
To  Enforce,   ^n-forse,'   v.  a.    To  strengtlien,  t« 

invigorate;  to  put  in  act  by  violence;  to  urge  with 

energy  ;  to  compel,  to  constrain. 

Enforcedly,  ^n-fArised-l^,  adv.  364.    By  vi<^ 

lence,  not  voluntarily,  not  spontaneously. 
Enforcement,  ^n-f6rseim^nt,  s.    An  act  of  xi,v 

Iciice,  compulsion,  force  offered  ;  sanction,  that  whir'i 

gives  force  to  a  law ;  pressing  exigence. 
Enforcer,  ^n-foristir,  i,  98.    Compeller,  one  wli.. 

effects  by  violence. 

To  Enfranchise,  ^n-frSnitsh!z,  v.  a.  159.    t« 

admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman  ;  to  set  free  from 
slave-,      to  free  or  release  from  custody ;  to  denizen. 


French  in  the  sound  of  the  latter  part  of  this  word.  But 
notwithstanding  his  authority,  to  indict,  signifying  to 
charge,  stands  its  ground,  and  to  indite  is  used  only  when 

we  mean  to  draw  up  or  compose ;  in  this  sense,  perhaps,  i  „  .,      ^,    ,       -  -      , 

it  may  not  be  improper  to  spell  it  e^idite,  as  it  may  serve,  ENFRANCmsEMENT,  On-frinitshiz-ment,  s.  In- 
to distinguish  it  trom  the  other  word,  so  different  in  sig- 1  vestiture  of  the  privileges  of  a  denizen  ;  release  from 
nification.  j      prison,  or  from  slavery. 

EndictMENT,  ?   g  ,jl^^^^  Enfrozfn,     kn-irbLzn,    part.    103.      Congealed 

ENDITEilENT,  \  r»  u.  t  u.    uc   ,      „,th  cold, 

claration  made  in  form  of  law,  for  the  benefit  of  the'  To  ENGAGE,  en-gaje,'  v.  a.    To  Impawn,  to  <take  ; 


commonwealth 

Endive,  ^n-dlv,  s.     An  herb,  succory. 

Endless,  ^nd-l^s,  adj.  Without  end,  without  con 
clunion  or  termination  ;  infinite  in  duration,  jierpetual  • 
incessant,  continual.  ' 

Endlessly,  ^nd-l^s-1^,  arfy.  incessantly,  perpeti.- 
ally  ;  without  termination  of  length. 

Endlessness,  ^rrd-l^s-n6s,  s.  Perpetuity,  endless 
duration  ;  the  quality  of  being  round  without  an  end. 

EndLO.NG,  ^nd-l&ng,  adv.     In  a  straight  line. 

EndjiosT,  ^nd-mAst,  adj.  Remotest,  furthest,  at 
the  further  end. 

To  Endorse,  ^n-dorse,'  v.  a.  To  register  on  the 
back  of  a  writing,  to  superscribe ;  to  cover  on  the  back. 

Endorsement,  ^n-dorsti-m^nt,  s.  Superscription, 
wTiting  on  the  back  ;  ratification. 

To  Endow,  ^n-dofi,' f.  a.  313.  To  enrich  with 
a  portion ;  to  supply  with  any  external  goods ;  to  en- 
rich with  any  excellence. 

Endowment,  ^n-dou-m^nt,  s.  Wealth  bestowed 
to  any  person  or  use  ;  the  bestowing  or  assuring  a  dower, 
the  setting  forth  or  severing  a  sufficient  portion  lor  per- 
petual maintenance  ;  gifts  of  nature. 

To  Endue,  en-dlll/  v.  a.  To  supply  with  mental 
excellencies. 

EndltranCE,  ln-d6irJnse,  s.  Continuance,  last- 
mgness. 

To  Endure,  6n-dure,'  v.  a. 

to  sustain,  to  support. 
To  Endure,  ^ii-d6re,'  v.  n. 

to  continue  ;  to  brook,  to  bear. 
Endurer,   ^n-diiirur,   s.    98.    One  that  can  bear 

or  endure,  sustainer,  sufferer;  continuer,  laster. 
Endwise,  ^nd-wlze,  adv.  Erectiy,  on  end. 
Enemy,    5ni^-me,    s.      a  publick   foe  ;  a   private 

opponent,  an  antagonist;  one  that  dislikes;  in  theo- 
logy, the  fiend,  the  devil. 
Energetick,   en.^r-j6tiik,   adj.   3S0. 

active,  vigorous,  efficacious. 
To  Energize,  eni^r  jize,  v.  n.   To  act  with  energy. 
Energy,  enier-j<i,  s.  503.     Power  ;  force,  vigour, 

efficacy ;  faculty,  operation. 
To  Enervate,  e-ner-vate, «;.  a.  91.    To  weaken, 

to  depri  ve  of  force 


To  l)ear,  to  undergo, 
To   last,   to  rcmaiii. 


Forcible, 


Enervation,  ^n-er-va-shun,  s.  530.    The  act  of 

weakening ;  the  state  of  being  weakened,  effeminacy.  -  -  

To  Enerve,   e-nerv,'  v.  a.     To  weaken,   to  break    ^=^  Engrasp,  ^n-grisp,'   p.  a.      To  seiie,   to 
the  forte  of,  to  crush.  '     fast  in  the  hand 


to  enlist,  to  bring  into  a  party ;  to  embark  in  an  affair, 
to  enter  in  an  undertaking  ;  to  unite,  to  attack ;  to  in 
duce,  to  win  by  pleasing  means,  to  gaiio ;  to  bind  by 
any  appointmeiit  or  contract ;  to  .seize  by  the  attention  ; 
to  employ,  to  hold  in  business ;  to  encounter,  to  fight." 

2'o  Engage,  ^n-gaje,  i;.  n.  To  conflict,  to  fight ; 
to  embark  in  any  business,  to  enlist  In  any  party. 

Engagement,  ^n-gajeim^nt,  s.  The  act  of  en- 
gaging, impawning,  or  making  liable  to  debt;  obliga- 
tion  by  contract ;  adherence  to  a  party  or  cause,  partia- 
lity ;  employment  of  the  attention;  fight,  contlict,  bat- 
tle; obligation,  motive. 

To  EngaoL,  en-jale/  v-  a.  To  imprison,  to  con- 
liiic. 

To  Engarrison,   ^n-gir-r^sn,   v.  a.  170.    Tt 

protect  by  a  garrison. 
To  Engender,    eivj^nid&r,    i-.  a.     To  beget  be- 
tween difttrent  sexes  ;  to  produce,  to  form  ;  to  excite, 
to  cause,  to  produce  ;  to  bring  forth. 

To  Engender,  en-j^n-dfij,  v.  n.  98.  To  bt 
caused,  to  be  produced. 

Engine,  ^n-jln,  s.  140.  Any  mechanical  corapL- 
eation,  in  which  various  movements  and  parts  concur 
to  one  effect;  a  military  machine;  an  instrument  to 
throw  water  upon  burning  houses;  any  means  used  to 
bring  to  pass  ;  an  agent  for  another, 
jj^  Pronouncing  this  word  as  if  written  ingine,  though 

very  common,  is  very  improper,  and  savours  strongly  o< 

vulgarity. 

Engineer,  en-j^.n^^r,'  s.  One  who  manages  en- 
gines, one  who  directs  the  artillery  of  an  army. 

Enginery,  ^n-jin-re,  *.  The  act  of  managing  ar- 
tillery' ;  engines  of  war,  artillery. 

To  Engird,  ^n-g^rd,'  v.  a.  382.  To  encircle,  tu 
surround. 

Engle,  ^ng-gl,  s.  405.     A  gull,  a  put,  a  bubble. 

English,  Ing-glish,  a(li.  101.  Belonging  to  Eng- 
land. 

T'o  EnGLUT,  ^n-glut,'  V.  a.  To  swallow  up  ;  tc 
glut,  to  pamper. 

To  Engorge,  ^n-gorje,'  i;.  a.  To  swallow,  to  de- 
vour, to  gorge. 

To  Engorge,  en-gorje/  v.  n.  To  devour,  ti.  t.iti 
with  eagerness  and  voracity. 

To  Engrain,  ^n-gvane,'  v.  a.  To  die  deep,  to 
die  in  grain. 

2'o  Engrapple,  ^n-grapipl,  v.  n.  405.  To  close 
with,  to  contenil  with,  to  hold  on  each  other. 

hi.ld 
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*»*  669.  F&te  73,  f5.r  77,  ail  83,  fJt  81— mi  93, 
To  Engrave,  ^n-grAvc,'  v.  a.  pret.  Enijraved ; 

pari.  past.  Engraved  or  KIlgra^  en.  To  picture  by  in- 
cisions in  any  matu-r;  to  iniiik  wood  or  stone;  to  im- 
press deeply   to  imprint ;  to  bury,  to  inter. 

EngRaveb,  5n-gra-viir,  s.  A  cutter  in  stone  or 
other  matter. 

To  ENGROas,  Jn.gr6se,''  v.  a.  162.  To  thirken, 
to  make  thioK;  to  increase  in  b\ilk  :  to  fatten,  to  |ituni(> 
up;  to  sei?.e  in  trie. gross;  to  pureha.se  ihewliole  of  any 
commcxlity  for  the  sake  of  selling  it  at  a  high  pnce ;  to 
copy  in  a  large  hand See  Gross. 

Engrosser,  ^n-grAsisfir,  s.  98.  He  that  pur- 
chases large  quantitits  of  any  commodity  in  order  to 
sell  it  at  a  high  price. 

ENGROSSME>rr,  in  grAs-mfnt,  s.  Appropriation 
of  ihiiigs  in  the  gross,  exorbitant  acquisition. 

To  Enguard,  ^n-gird/  i:  a.  92.  332.  To  pro- 
tect, to  defend. 

To  Enha.vce,  ^n-hlnsf,'  ti.  a.  79.  To  raise,  to 
advance  in  price;  to  raise  in  esteem  ;  to  aggravate. 

Enhancement,  ^h-hinse-m^nt,  $•  Augmen- 
tation of  value ;  aggravation  of  ill. 

Enigma,  A-nlg'mi,  t.  92.  A  riddle,  .^n  obscure 
question. 

Enigmatical,  In  Ig-mAt-^kil,  adj.  530.  Ob- 
scure, ambiguously  or  darkly  expressed. 

Enigmatically,  In-ig-in^tie-kal-ti,  adv.    in  a 

sense  different  from  that  which  the  words  in  their  fami- 
liar acceptation  imply. 

EnigmatiST,  i-nlg'mi-tlst,  *.  One  who  dciU 
In  obscure  and  ambiguous  matters. 

To  Enjoin.  ^n-jAin,'  v.  a.  299.  To  direct,  to  or- 
der,  to  prescribe, 

EnjoineB,  In-jolniftr,  t.  One  who  gives  injunc- 
tions. 

EnJOINMENT,  in-jila-minty  s.  Direction,  com- 
mand. 

To  Enjoy,  In-j54'  "•  «•  329.  To  feel  or  perceive 
\vith  pleasure;  to  obtain  possession  or  fruition  of ;  to 
please,  to  gladden. 

To  Enjoy,  in--6^  V,  n.     To  live  in  happiness. 

Enjoy  EH,  in-joi'-hr,  s.  98.     One  that  has  fruitioi. 

Enjoyment,  ^n-jAiim^nt,  *,    Happiness,  fiuition. 

To  Enkindle,  ^n-kln-dl,  v.  a.  405.  To  set  on 
firo,  to  inllaine;  to  rouse  passion;  to  incite  to  any  act 
or  hope. 

To  Enlarge,  In-l4ije^  v.  a.  To  make  greater  in 
quantity  or  appearance ;  to  dilate,  to  expand  ;  to  am- 
plify, to  relea«e  front  confmemcnt;  to  diffuse  m  elo- 
quence. 

To  Enlarge,  Sa-lirje,'  u.  n.  To  expatiate,  to 
speak  in  many  w    (Is. 

EnLARGEAIENT,  ^ii-llrgcim5nt,  s.  Increase,  aug. 
mentation,  farther  cxteii.sion  ;  release  from  confine- 
ment or  servitude ;  magnifying  representation;  exua- 
tiating  speech,  cop    us  discourse. 

Enlarger,  ^ii-lit-j&r,  f.  98.    Amplifier. 

To  En  LIGHT,  in-llte,'  v.  a.  To  illuminate,  U  ^ui>- 
ply  with  light,  , 

To  EnUGHTEN,  ervrli'tn,  v.  a.  103.  To  iUurai- 
mitc,  to  supply  with  light;  to  instruct,  to  furnish  witli 
increase  ol  knowledge,;  to  supply  with  sight. 

Enl;gHTENER,  IjirU-tn-ir,  *.  One  that  gives 
light ;   inntructor. 

To  EnLINI,  In-llnV,'  ».  a.     To  cham  to,  to  bind. 

To  EnIJST,    4n-llst/   V.  a.     To  enter  into   military 
service. 
g^  Thit  word  i»  not  in  Johnson's  Vocabulary,  but  he 

has  used  it  to  explain  the  word  to  list  ;  Ash  has  Uie  word 

to  inlut,  which,  as  the  word  is  derived  from  the  French 

liste,  a  catalogue,  is  not  st  properly  compounded  as  with 
e  inseparable  preposition  en. 

To  Enuvkn,  in-lUvn,  I  a.  103.  To  make  quick, 
to  make  alive,  to  ammate ;  to  make  vigorous  or  active ; 
to  make  sprightly;  to  make  gsy- 

EnhvenER,  4n-l|iyn-&r,  &  Tl.at  which  animates, 
that  which  invigorates. 

To  Knuimtne,  fe-Kiiinln,  »•  a.   14a     To  iUu- 

inlne  to  Uinminato. 
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To  Enmarble,  ^n-maribl,  v.  a.  405.     To  turii 

Xo  marble. 

Ti>  Enmesh,  ^n-m&h,'  v.  a.    To  net,  to  entangle. 

Enmity,  ^n-iu^  t<^,  s.  Unfriendly  disjiosition,  ma- 
lc\olencc,  avcrsioti;  slate  of  opposition ;  malice,  mis- 
chievous attempts. 

To  Ennoble,  ^n-n6-bi,  v  a.  405.  To  raise  from 
coTninoiiaiiy  to  nobility  ;  t<)  dignify,  to  aggrandize  ;  to 
elevate;   to  make  famous  or  illustrious. 

Ennoblement,  ^n  ni^bl-m^nt,  t.  The  act  of 
raising  to  the  rank  of  nobility ;  exaltation,  elevation, 
dignity. 

Enooation,  In  A-da-sh&n,  s.  530.  The  act  of 
untying  a  knot ;   scdution  of  a  difficulty. 

Enok.MITY,  ^-nori-m^-tl,  s.  Deviation  fVom  rule; 
de\  lation  from  right ;  atrocious  crime,  flagitious  vil- 
lany. 

Enor.mous,  l-nSrim&s,  a(^'.  314.  Irregular,  out 
of  rule;  wicked  beyond  the  commoa  mca.«iirc;  exceed- 
ing in  bulk  the  commcm  measure. 

Enormously,  i-nor-m&s-l^,  adv.  BL"»ond  mea- 
sure. 

EnORMOUSNESS,  l-norimis-nls,  s.  Immeasurable 
wickeilncss. 

Enough,  d-nfif/  adj.  314,  391.  Being  in  a  «u«. 
ficient  measure,  such  as  may  satisfy. 

Enough,  ^-n6f/  t.  Something  sufficient  in  great- 
ness or  excellence. 

Enough,  ^-nfifjf  adv.  In  a  fufficicnt  degree,  in 
a  degree  that  gives  satisfaction  ;  an  exclamation  noting 
fuliiesK  or  satiety. 

Enow,  l-nSi,'  adj.  322.    The /j/wra/ of  Enough. 
A  sulhcient  number, 
gj'  This  word  is  growing  obsolete,  but  is  not  quite  so 

mucfi  out  of  ilate  as  the  word  HIo,  signifying  a  greatel 

nuiTibcr.     We  still  hear  some  speakers  talk  of  having  iiik 

r-non-g-h  and  peiiJ  encnv  ;  but  the  greater  part  seem  now  to 

use  enough  both  for  quantity  and  number;  as  more  ha* 

been  so  used  for  srme  centuries. 

To  Enrage,  In-rAje^  v.  a.  To  irritate,  to  pro- 
voke, to  make  furious. 

To  Enrange,  lii-ranje,'  v.  a.  To  place  regularly, 
to  put  into  order. 

To  Enrank,  5n-rlnk^  r.  a.  To  place  in  orderly 
ranks. 

To  Enrapt,  In-rSpt/  r.  a.  To  throw  into  an  te- 
stacy, to  transport  into  enthusiasm. 

To  Enrapture,  In-rip-tshire,  v.  a.  To  trans- 
port with  pleasure. 

To  Enravish,  In-riviish,  «.  a.  To  throw  into 
ecstacy. 

EnravishmknT,  In-rivUsh-mlnt,  &  Ecstacy  of 
delight. 

To  Enrich,  In-r1tsh,'  r.  a.  To  make  wealthy,  to 
make  opulent;  to  fertilize,  to  make  fruitful ;  to  store, 
to  snpjdy  with  augmentation  of  any  thing  desirable. 

Enrichment,  In  ritsh-mint,  *,  Augmentation  ol 
wealth  ;  Improvement  by  addition. 

To  En  RIDGE,  In-rldje,'  v.  tu  To  form  with  lon- 
gitudinal protuberances  or  ridges. 

To  Enring,  In-rlng,'  v.  a.  To  bind  round,  or 
encircle. 

To  En  RIPEN,  In-rlipn,  v.  a.  103.  To  ripen,  to 
mature. 

To  Enrobe,  In-rAbe/  r.  a.    To  dre«»,  to  cloth*. 

To  Enroi,  In-rAlf,' f.  a.  406.  To  iniert  in  a  roU 
or  register  ;  to  recttril ;  to  involve,  to  inwrap. 

Enholleb,  In-rAl-lftr,  «.  He  that  enrols,  he  that 
registers. 

Enrolment,  In-rAlimlnt,  c.  Register }  writing 
in  which  any  thing  Is  recorded. 

To  Enhoot,  In-riit,'  v.  a.  306.    To  fix  by  the 

root- 
le Enhound,  In-rS&nd/  t>.  a.  312.    To  enTtfrm, 

t(>  surround,  to  enclose. 
Ens,  Inz,  s.     Any  being  or  cxixtcnce. 
To  Ensanguine,  ^n-singigw5n,  v.  o.  340.  To 

smear  with  nore,  to  gufTuflc  witli  blood. 
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To  EnsCHEDULE,   ^n-s^d-ule,   v.  a.    To  insert  in  |  To  EntEH,   ^n^t^f,    v-  n.    To  come  in,  to  go  in 


a  5cheilule  or  writing. — See  Scliedule. 
To  Ensco.n'CE,  ^u-skinse/  v.  a.    To  cover  as  with 

a  tort. 
To  EnseaM,  5n-s^ine/  v.  a.  227.    To  sew  up,  to 

eiK-lose  by  a  seam. 
To  Ensear,  I'n-shei  v.  a.  227.    To  cauterize,  to 

stanch  or  slop  with  fire. 
To  Enshielo,  ^n-sli«l'eld,'  v.  a.  275.    To  cover. 
To   Enshrine,  ^n-slirlue,'  v.  a.    To  enclose  in 

a  chest  or  Ciibinet ;  to  preserve  as  a  thing  sacred. 
Ensifok.M,  ^n-stJ-form,  adj.    Having  the  shape  of 

a  sword. 
Ensign,  5n-sine,  *.  385.    The  flag  or  standard  of 
a  regiment ;  Iwiige,  or  mark  of  distinction  ;  the  officer 
of  fiK)t  who  carries  the  tlafj. 

J^5"  '  ^^^'<:  fi'vcM  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  the  long 
jounil,  as  I  am  convniced  it  is  the  most  correct,  though  I 
am  of  opmion  that,  in  the  military  profession,  it  is  oftener 
pronounced  short,  as  if  written  enitn.  Some  reasims  from 
analogy  might  be  produced  in  favour  of  this  latter  pronun- 
ci.itum.  111 ;  but  they  do  not  seem  sulhcicnt  to  outweigh 
the  more  general  usage  which  declares  for  the  former. 
Ensignbeareb,  enisine-ba-rir,  s.  He  that  car- 
ries the  tkig. 
Ensigncy,  ^n-s1n-s^,  s.    The  ofBce  of  an  ensign. 

Jf^/"  I  have  not  met  with  this  word  in  any  of  our  Dic- 
tionaries, but,  from  its  very  frequent  use  in  the  polite 
world,  am  persuaded  it  deserves  a  place  there,  and  parti- 
cuhiry  in  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary ;  as  i:  must  be  re- 
marke<l,  that  though  the  second  svllableoffririg-n  is  gene- 
rally and  more  correctly  pronounced  with  the  i  long,  the 
same  letter  in  the  same  syllable  of  fTw^  is  always  »hort. 
To  f^NSLAVE,  ^n-slave/  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  servi- 
tude, to  deprive  of  liberty  ;  to  make  over  to  another  as 
his  si.ive. 
ENSU\rE.ME>rT,   ^n-slave-mSnt,   *.    The  state  of 

servitude,  slavery. 
Enslavee,  ?n-sli'v&r,  s.    He  that  reduces  others 

to  a  slate  of  servitude. 
To  Ensnahe.    See  Inmare. 
To  Ensue,  ^n-s6,'  v.  a.    To  follow,  to  pursue. 
To  Ensue,  ^n-s6,'  v.  n.    To  follow  as  a  consequence 
to  premises;  to  succeed  in  a  team  of  events,  or  course 
of  time. 
EnsUKANCE,   Sn-shWrSnse,    $.     Exemption    from 
hazard,  obtained  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  sure  ;  the 
sum  paid  for  security. 
EnsurancER,  5n-sh&-r3n.s&r,  s.     He  who  under- 
takes to  exempt  from  hazard. 
To  Ensure,  4n-shiire,'  v.  a.    To  ascertain,  to  make 
certain,  insecure  ;  to  exempt  any  thing  from  hazard 
by  paving  a  certain  sum,  ou  condition  of  being  reim- 
bursed for  miscarriage. 

J5*  A'  'fiis  word  and  its  compounds  come  fhim  the 
word  sure,  they  all  retain  the  aspirated  pronunciation  of 
the  t  in  that  word,  454  ;  and  it  is  not  a  Ijttle  surprising 
[hat  Mr.  Sheridan  has  omitted  to  mark  it. 
Ensurer,  ^n-shii-r&r,  «,  One  who  maJuM  eon- 
tracts  of  ensurance. 

Entablature,  en-tSbili-tshure,1 
Entableme.vt,  ^n-taibl-m^im     f  *'    ^^   "''^^' 
tceture,  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  of  a  pillar, 


to  penetrate  mentally,  to  make  Intellectual  entrance, 

to  eng.ige  In  ;  to  be  initiated  in. 
Entering,  ^n-t^r-lng,  *.    Entnmce,  passage  into 

a  place. 
To  Enterlace,  ^n-t5r-lase,'  v.  a.    To  intermix. 
EnTEROCELE,  ^n-t^r^sele,  s.    A  tumour  formct! 

by  the  prolapsion  of  the  intestines  into  the  «crotum 

See  Hydrocele. 
EnterologY,   5n-t^-rMiA-j^,  «.    The  anatomical 

account  of  the  bowels  and  internal  parts. 
Enterprise,  ^n't^r-prlze,  s.    An  undertaking  of 

hazard,  an  arduous  attempt. 

To  Enterprise,  5n-ter-prlze,  v.  a.  To  under- 
take, to  attempt,  to  essay. 

Enterpriser,  ^n-t^r-prl-zftr,  s.  a  man  of  en- 
tcrjiriic,  one  who  undertakes  great  things. 

To  Entertain,  ^n-t^r-tane,'  v.  a.  To  converse 
with,  to  talk  with;  to  treat  at  the  table ;  to  receive  hos- 
pitjibly ;  to  keep  in  one's  service;  to  reserve  in  the 
mind  ;  to  please,  to  amuse,  to  divert ;  to  admit  with 
satisfaction. 

Entertainer,  5n-t^rtain5r,  s.   He  that  keepi 

others  in  his  service :  he  that  treats  others  at  his  table  ; 

he  that  pleases,  diverts,  or  amuses. 
EnTEBTAINME.VT,  5li-ter-taneim5nt,  s.    Conver- 
sation ;  treatment  at  the  table  ;  hospitable  reception  ; 

payment  of  soldiers  or  servants ;  amusement,  diversion ; 

aramatick  performance,  the  lower  comedy. 
Entertissued,  ^n-t^r-tlshi6de,  adj.    Intenvoven 

or  intermixed  with  various  olours  or  subsUiiices. 
To   Enthrone,    ^n.thr6ne;  v.   a.    To  place  on  a 

regal  seat ;  to  invest  with  sovereign  authority. 

Enthusiasm,  in-thh'-zM-^zm,  ».    a  vain  belief 

of  private  revelation,  a  vain  confidence  of  divine  fav- 
our; heat  of  imagination  ;  elevation  of  f;mcy,  exalta- 
tion of  ideas. 

5^  For  the  pronunciation  of 'he  third  syllable  of  this 
.  and  tne  three  following  words,  see  Kcclesiaslici;  and  Prin. 
'ciples,  No.  451. 

ENrausiAST,  ^n-thti'-2hi-h.t,  $.  One  who  vainly 
im.igines  a  private  revelation,  one  wno  nas  a  vain  con- 
fidence of  his  intercourse  with  God;  one  of  a  hot  ima- 
gination; one  of  elevated  fancy,  or  exalted  ideas. 

Enthuhastical,  ^n-</i6-zhd-!\sit^-kil,    )      , 

Enthusiastick,  5n-t/iii-zli<^.is^tik,  K  '"^' 

I'crsuaded  of  some  communication  with  tne  Deity; 
vehemently  hot  in  any  cause;  elevated  in  fancy,  ex. 
alted  in  ideas. 

EntHYMEME,  ^n-ik^-  ni^me,  j.  An  argument  con, 
sistingonly  of  an  antecedent  aiid  coni*(iuential  projio- 
sitioii. 

To  Entice,  ^n-tlse^  v.  a.  To  allure,  to  attract,  to 
draw  by  blandishment  or  hopes. 

Enticement,  ^n-tlse-m^nt,  j.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  alluring  to  ill ;  the  means  by  wliich  one  in  allur- 
ed to  ill  ;  allurement. 

EnTICER,  ^n-tlis&r,  j.  98.    One  that  allures  to  ill. 

Enticingly,  5n-tl-.slng-14,  adv.  Charmingly,  in  a 
winning  manner. 

EnTIERTY,  ^n-tlreit^,  s.    Completeness. 
J^  This  word,  though  very  expressive,  is  !ll  fhrmed  ; 

as  it  IS  apt  to  induce  us  to  pronounce  the  last  f  in  a  distinct 


Ej      ,'i    /         r<r^  ^  as  It  isapiio  iiiuuceub  to  pronounce  me  lasi  f  in  a  uistinoc 

NTAIL,  en-tale,   s.  202.     The  estate  entailed  or   syllable,  ai  in  sobriety,  varietj/,  &c  but  as  this  word  is  a 


settled,  with  regard  to  the  rule  of  its  descent ;  the  rule 
of  descent  settled  for  any  estate. 

To  E.VTaiL,  §n-tale,'  v.  a.  lb  settle  the  descent 
of  any  estate  so  that  it  cannot  be,  by  any  subsequent 
possessor,  bequeathed  at  pleasure. 

To  Entajie,  &i-tame/  t^.  a.  To  tame,  to  subju- 
gate. 

To  Entangle,  ^n-tilngigl,  ».  a.  405.    To  in. 

uTap  or  iiisiiare  with  something  not  easily  extricable  ; 

to  twist  or  confuse ;  to  involve  ir  difficulties,  to  jicrplex. 
ENTANGLE^[£NT,  ^n-tingigl-m^llt,  *.     Intricacy, 

perplexity,  puzzle. 
Entangler,  ^n-ting-gl&r,  t.    One  that  entangles. 
To  Enter,  eii^t^r,  v.  a.  98.    To  go  or  come  into 

any  place ;  to  initiate  in  a  business,  method,  or  society ; 

to  srt  down  in  a  writing. 


formation  of  our  own,  we  must  be  careful  to  pronounce 

it  In  three  syllables. 

Entire,  5n-tlre,'arf;.  Whole,  undivided  ;  unbroken, 
complete  in  its  parts;  full,  complete;  in  full  streaglh. 

Entirely,  5n-tireil«^,  adv.  la  the  whole,  without 
division;  completely,  fully. 

Entireness,  entlrt'-n^s,  ».     Completeness,  fulne3:s. 

To  Entitle,  5n-tlitl,  t;.  a.  405.  To  grace  oi  dig- 
nify with  a  title  or  honourable  api>ellation  ;  to  super- 
scribe or  prefix  as  a  title;  to  give  a  claim  to  anything; 
to  grant  any  thing  as  clainieil  by  a  title. 

Entity,  ^n'-ti-ti,  S.  Something  which  really  is,  a 
real  tx;ing  ;  a  particilar  species  of  being. 

To  EntoiL,  en- toil,'  v.  a.  To  insnare,  to  entangl<\ 
to  bnng  into  toils  or  nets. 

To  Entomb,  ^n-t36m,'  v.  «.  To  put  into  a  tomb 
17» 
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Entrails,  ^nitrlls,   ».     208.    The  intestines,  the 

bowels,  the  guts  ;  the  internal  parts,  recesses,  caverns. 
Entrance,  ^n-trSnsi',  s.  The  power  of  entering 
into  a  place  ;  the  act  of  entering  ;  the  passage  by  which 
a  place  is  entered,  avenue ;  initiation,  cuinnienccnient ; 
the  act  of  taking  possession  of  an  office  or  dignity  ;  the 
beginning  of  any  thine. 

To  Entrance,  Jii-trlnsc,'  v.  a.  91.   To  put  into 

a  trance,  to  witlidraw  tne  soul  wholly  to  other  reli- 
gions ;  to  put  into  an  ecstacy. 

To  Entrap,  §n-trap,'  v.  a.  To  insnare,  to  catch 
in  a  trap;  to  involve  unexpectedly  in  difficulties;  to 
take  advantage  of. 

To  Entreat,  ^n-trtte,'  ».  a.  227.  To  petition, 
to  stiliclt,  to  importune ;  to  prevail  iijion  by  solicit-i- 
tion ;  to  treat  or  use  well  or  ill. 

To  Entreat,  In-trdtc^  v.  n.  To  ofTer  a  treaty  or 
compact;  to  treat,  to  discourse ;  to  make  a  petition. 

EnTREATANCE,  4n-tr^itinse,  *.  Petition,  solicita- 
tion. 

Entreaty,  ^n-tr^^,  *.  Petition,  prayer,  solicita- 
tion. 

Entry,  ^nUr^,  $.  The  pa«sage  by  which  any  one 
enters  a  house;  the  act  of  entrance,  ingress  ;  the  act 


taking  possession  of  any  estate;  the  act  <if  regisfeiing 

or  setting  down  in  writing;  the  act  of  entering  publick- 

ly  into  any  city. 
To  EnubiLATE,  ^-ni-b^-latt',  v.  a.    TocJearfrom 

clouds. 
To  Enucleate,  ^-ntikl^-ate,  v.  a.    To  solve,  to 

clear. 
To  Envelop,  ^n-vlU&p,  v  a.    To  inwrap,  to  cover  ; 

to  hide,  to  surround ;  to  line,  to  cover  on  the  iiiside. 
Envelope,  5n-v^lApe,'  $.    a  wrapper,  an  outward 

case. 

55*  This  word,  signifying  tlie  outward  ease  of  a  letter, 
is  always  pronouncca  m  the  French  maimer  by  those  who 
can  pronounce  French,  and  by  those  who  cannot  the  ini- 
tial e  is  changed  into  an  o.  Sometimes  a  mere  English- 
man attempts  to  give  the  nasal  vowel  the  French  sound, 
and  exposes  himself  to  laughter  by  pronouncing  Rafter 
it,  as  if  written,  ongvelope.  This  is  as  ridiculous  to  a  po- 
lite car  as  if  he  pronounced  it,  as  it  ought  to  be  pronounc- 
ed, like  the  verb  to  tnvtlop. 
To  Envenom,  ^n-v^ni&m,  p.  a.  166.    To  poison  ; 

to  make  odious ;  to  enrage. 
Enviable,  ^niv^-J.bl,  a(Q.  405.    Deserving  envy. 
EnviER,  ^n-vi-fir,  i.  98,     One  that  envies  another, 

a  maligncr. 
Envious,  en-v^-&s,  adj.  314.    infected  with  envy. 
Enviously,  ^n-vd-'is-l^,  adv.     With  envy,  with 

malignity,  with  ill-will. 
To  Environ,  ^n-vii-r&n,  v.  a.  \GG.    To  surround; 

to  envelop;  to  besiege,  to  hem  in ;  to  enclose,  to  in- 
vest. 
Environs,  &n-v^  rAnz,'  w  ^n-vlir&ns,  s.  166. 

The  neighbourhood  or  neighbouring  places  round  a- 

bout  the  country. 

55^  'I  his  word  is  in  general  use,  and  ou^ht  to  be  pro- 
nounce<l  like  the  English  verb  to  em  iron:  but  the  vanity 
of  aiiiieariiig  polite  keeps  it  still  in  the  French  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and  as  the  nasal  vowels  in  the  first  and  last  syllable 
are  not  followed  by  hard  c  or  ff,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
mere  Englishman  to  pronounce  it  fashionably. — .See  A'«- 
core. 
To  Enumerate,  i-n6imi-rate,   «.  a.    To  reckon 

up  singly,  to  count  over  distinctly. 

Enumeration,  ii-ii6-iTid-ra-slu'in,  s.   The  act  of 

numbering  or  countin"  over. 
To  EnuNtCIATE,  ^-nun-sh^-ate,  v.  a.    To  declare, 
to  proclaim. 

Enunciation,  e-n6n  sh^-a-shfm,  *.   Dcchaation, 

publick  attestation;  intelligence,  information. 
EnunciaTIVE,  e.n6n-shei-tiv,  adj.    Declarative, 

expressive. 
Enunc'IATIVELY,  ^-n&nisln^  a-tiv  1«^,  adv.     De- 

elar.itivcly. — See  Pronunciation. 
Envoy,    cn-voi,   s.    A  pubUck  minister  sent  from 

one  power  to  .-mother;  a  publick  messenger,  in  dignity 

below  un  anioassador;  i  messenger. 
1^0 


To  Envy,  ^n-v^,  t».   a.    To  hate  another  for  exce*. 

lence  or  success ;  to  grieve  at  any  qualities  of  excellence 

in  another ;  to  grudge — Sec  Appendix. 

JS;^  The  ancient  pronunciation  of  this  word  was  with 

the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  the  y  sounded  as  in 

eye,  as  the  Scotch  pronounce  it  at  this  day. 

To  Envy,  ^niv^,  v.  n.  To  feel  envy,  to  feel  pain 
at  the  sight  of  excellence  or  felicity. 

Envy,  ^n-v^,  s.  1 82.  Pain  felt  and  malignity  con- 
ceived at  the  sight  of  excellence  or  happiness ;  rivalry, 
competition;  malice. 

To  Enwheel,  ^n-whe^l,'  v.  a.  To  encompass,  So 
encircle. 

To  EnwOMB,  ^n-w55ni/  v.  a.  To  make  pregnant ; 
to  bury,  to  hide. 

EpaCT  ^-plkt,  *.  .K  number  whereby  we  note  the 
oxeess  of  the  common  solar  year  above  tlie  lunar,  and 
thereby  may  find  out  the  age  of  the  moon  every  year. 

Epaulet,  ep-iw-li't,  s.  a  military  shoulder  orna- 
ment. 

EpaULMENT,  d-pawUm^nt,  ».  In  fortification,  a 
sidework  made  either  of  earth  thrown  up,  of  bags  of 
earth,  gabions,  or  of  fascines  and  earth. 

EpENTHESIS,  i^-p^n'-lhi-s\s,  s.  503.  C.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  vowel  or  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

Ephejiera,   ^-f^m-^-ri,  s.  92.    A  fever  that  ter- 
minates in   one  day ;  an  insect  that  lives  only  <me 
day. 
5^  I  was  much  surprised  when  I  found  Mr.  Sheridan 

haii  given  the  long  open  sound  of  e  to  the  second  .syllablo 

of  Ephemera,  K/i/iemeris,  &e.     If  it  was  in  compliment 

to  the  Greek  eta,  the  same  reason  should  have  induced  hira 

to  give  the  sound  of  long  e  to  the  first  syllable  of  Uevii- 

stici-,  Danagiigue,  and  Rtietorick. 

Ephemeral,  ^-f^m-e  ril,  88.  ■   7      r    n- 
Ephemerick,  ^-f^m-^-rik,  510-5  luma, 

beginning  and  ending  in  a  day. 
EpHKMERIS,  ^-fem-^-rls,  *.    A  journal,  an  account 

of  daily  transactions;  an  account  of  the  daily  motions 

.ind  situations  of  the  planets. 
Ephemerist,   i-f^mi^-rlst,   *.    One  who  consults 

the  planets,  one  who  studies  astrology. 
Ephod,  ^f'-bd,  or  i'-ibd,  s.    An  ornament  worn  by 

the  Hebrew  priests. 

Jt:^  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Nares,  and  Ash, 
adopt  the  first;   Entick  and  Kenrick  the  last,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  best. 
EpiCK,  ^p-lk,  adj.    Comprising  narrations,  not  acted, 

not  rehearsed.     It  is  usually  supposed  to  be  heroick. 
EpicediUM,  ^p-d-sd-dd  fim,  .s.     An  elegy,  a  poem 

upon  a  funeral. 
Epicure,    ^p-e-kfire,   *.      a   man  given  wholly  to 

luxury. 
Epicurean,  dp-t'-ki'i-reiin,  s.    Onewhoholds  the 

principles  of  Epicurus. — Sec  European. 
Epicurean,  ^p-^-k6-re-an,  adj.    Luxurious,  cor. - 

tributmg  to  luxury. 
Epicurism,    ^p-e-ki-rlzm,   *.     Luxury,   sensu,-tl 

enjoyment,  gross  pleasure. 

Epicurism,  ^p-e-kfi-rizm,   s.    The  principles  of 

Epicurus. 

JC^  Mr  M.ison  tells  iis  that  this  word  should  have  the 
accent  on  the  third  syllable.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
that  accentuation  of  the  word  as  faulty  as  the  explanation. 
It  seems  lo  me  that  Epicureanism  is  an  attachment  to  the 
doctrine*,  of  Epicurus;  and  that  Epicurism  is  formed  from 
the  word  Epicure,  which  sigiiilics  a  scnsu.dist,  and  p.irti- 
cularly  in  eating,  or  rather  delicacy  in  eating.  A  lady 
once  told  Mr.  Hiiinc,  that  she  had  heard  he  was  a  great 
Epicure;  No,  Madam,  .^aiil  he,  1  am  only  a  glutton. 
Epicycle,  ^pi^-si-kl,  s.  405.    a  little  circle  whose 

centre  is  in  the  eircumfo'.ence  of  a  greater,  or  a  small 

orb  dependant  on  a  grcaier,  as  the  moon  on  the  earth. 
Epicvcloiu,   ^p-A-si-kloi(l,  s.    A  curve  generated 

by  the  revolution  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle  along  the 

convex  or  concave  part  of  another  circle. 
F.piuemical,  cp-<5-d^miii-kil,    7 
Epiuemick,  ^p  ^-d^m'ik,  509.  3    '• 

at  once  upon  great  nunihcrs  of  people,  as  a  plai;nc ; 

generally  prevailing,  affecting  great  numbers;  general, 

uiiiver.sal. 
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EpiDKRMIS,   5p^i-d5rim!s,   s.     The  scarf-skin  of  a  '  EPULATIOX,  ?p-fl-]a-sli&n,  s.     A  feast. 

man''  body. 
Epigram,  ^pi^-grlm 

inj;  In  a  point. 


,  Epulotick,   ^p-fj-K^t-ik,  s.     A  cicatrising  medi: 
A  thort  poem  terminal-  I      ment. 


Epigrammatical,  ^p-^-grlm-mltit'-kil,  |      . 

EpiGRAMMATlCK,  ^p-ti-grim-matiik,  509.  ^  '^' 
Dealing  in  epigrams,  writing  epigrams;  suitable  to  epi- 
grams, Ijelonging  to  epigrams. 

Epigrammatist,  Ip-^-grJm-mi-tlst,  s.  one  who 

writes  or  deals  in  epigrams. 

Epilepsy,  ^pi^l^p-s^,  s.  A  convulsive  motion  of 
the  whole  body,  or  of  some  of  its  parts,  with  a  loss  of 
sense. 

EpiLEPTICK,  Ip-i-llp-tik,  adj.  509.     Convulsed. 

Epilogue,  ^p^-l6g,  s.  338.  Tlie  poera  or  speech 
at  the  end  of  a  play. 

EpiNICION,  ^p-^-n1sh^-&tl,  S.  A  song  for  victory  ; 
a  festival  to  commemorate  a  victory,  (from  the  Greek 
jT/,  upon,  and  tixit,  a  victory.) 

Epiphany,  ^plf^f4-n^,  s.  A  church  festival,  cele- 
brated on  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmat,  in  comme- 
moration of  our  Saviour's  being  manifested  to  the  world, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  miraculous  blazing  star. 

EpiPHONEJLA,  5p-tf6-n4-tnS,  s.  92.  An  excla- 
mation, a  conclusive  sentence  not  closely  connected 
with  the  words  foregoing. 

Epiphora,  i-plt-f6-rl,  *.  92.  An  inflammation 
of  any  part. 

Epiphysis,  ^-plW-sls,  «,  520.  Accretion,  the 
parts  added  by  accretion. 

Episcopacy,  <i-plsiki-pl-si,  s.  The  government 
of  bishops,  established  by  the  apostles. 

Episcopal,  ^-plsikA-pil,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  bi- 
shop ;  vested  in  a  bishop. 

Episcopate,  dpis-kA  pate,  t.  91.    a  bishoprick. 

Episode,  ^p-^sAde,  $.  An  incidental  nawative, 
or  digression  in  a  poem,  separable  from  the  main  sub- 
ject. 

Episodical,  5p-A-sid-^-k41,   9  adj.    Contained  in 

F.PISODICK,  ^p^s6d-lk,  509.  J      an  episoae. 

EpiSPASTICK,  ep-^spis^tlk,  a«/;.  Drawing;  blis- 
tering. 

Epistle,  ^-pls^sl,  *.  472.  a  letter See  Apostle. 

Epistolary,  iph-ti>-\lr-i,  adj.  Relating  to  let- 
ters, suitable  to  letters;  transacted  by  letters. 

fipiSTLER,  ^-pls-lir,  s.  98.    A  scribbler  of  letters. 

Epitaph,  ^p-e-tif,  *.  An  inscription  upon  a  tomb- 
stone. 

Epithalamium,  ^p-d-/ALlaime-6m,  s  a  nup- 
tial song  upon  marriage. 

EpiTHEM,  ^Tp^th^m,  A  A  liquid  medicament  ex- 
ternally applied. 

Epithet,  ep-i.thh,  a  Am  adjective  denoting  any 
quality  good  or  bad. 

Epitome,  d-plt^O-md,  *.  Abridgment,  abbrevia- 
ture. 

I'd  EpiTOMISK,  ^-p!t-A-mize,  v.  a.  To  abstract, 
to  contract  into  a  narrow  space ;  to  diminish,  to  curtail. 

EpitOMISER,  i-p\t^>-ml-zh.r,    ')  s.    An  abridger,  an 

Epitomist,  ^pit-A-mist,  ^     at  tracter. 

Epoch,  epiAk,  or  4-pAk,  7 
Epocha,  ^p^A-ki,  \ 

which  a  new  eomputatij    is  begun,  from  which  dates 

are  numbered. 

1C5"  As  the  last  of  these  words  is  Latin,  from  the  Greek 
•T»S:»ii  the  Latin  accent  and  quantity  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate syllable  is  preserved  by  polite  speakers ;  and  the  first 
being  anglicised,  and  containing  only  two  syllables,  fills 
into  tJ-e  quantity  of  the  original.  Sheridan,  Buch,-in.'in, 
Narej,  and  Ash,  makethefirst  syllable  of  <■/)(«;/»  short ;  \:nt 
Perry  and  Kenrick,  in  my  opinion,  make  it  more  properly 
long. 

Epode,  ^piAde,  or  ^-pAde,  s.    The  stanza  after  the 

ftrophe  and  antistrophe. 

^^  Sheridan,    h  ntick,   Scott,    Perry,   W.   Johnston, 
Narcs,  and  Ash,  make  the  first  e  short;    but  Kenritk 
makes  it  long,  as,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be,  5-15. 
Epopee,  ^p-A-p^,'  «.     Ab  epic  or  heroi.-k  iHxnn. 


545.    The  time  at 


Equability,  ^-kwi-b!li^t^,  s.   Equality  to  it»eJ, 

evenness,  uniformity. 

Equable,  ^-kwi-bl,  adj.  405.  Equal  to  itself, 
even,  uniform. 

Equably,  ^-kwl-bl«i,  adj.  Uniformly,  evenly,  e- 
qually  to  itself. 

Equal,  ^-kw41,  adj.  36.  88.  Like  another  ir. 
bulk,  or  any  quality  that  admits  comparison ;  adequate 
to  any  purpose ;  even,  uniform;  m  just  proportion; 
impartial, neutral ;  indifferent;  equitable;  advantage- 
ous alike  to  troth  parties;  upon  the  same  terms. 

Equal,  A-kw41,  *.  One  not  inferior  or  superior  te 
another ;  one  of  the  same  age. 

To  Equal,  i-kwil,  «.  a.  To  make  one  thing  <«■ 
person  equal  to  another  ;  to  rise  to  the  same  state  with 
another  person ;  to  recompense  fully. 

To  Equalise,  ei-kwil-ize,  v.  a.  To  make  cTcn ; 
to  be  equal  to. 

Equality,  ^-kwiUd-t^,  s.  86.  Likeness  with  re. 
gard  to  any  quantities  compared  ;  the  same  degree  ol 
dignity  ;  evenness,  uniformity,  equability. 

Equally,  ^-kwil-le,  adv.  In  the  same  degrep 
with  another;  evenly,  equably,  uniformly  ;  impartially 

EquangulaR,  ^-kwing-gili-IAr,  adj.  Consisting 
of  equal  angles. 

Equanimity,  e-kwi-nlin-^-t^,  *.  Evenness  of 
mind,  neither  elated  nor  depressed. 

EqUANIMOUS,  e-kwSn-^-mis,  adj.  Even,  not  de- 
jected. 

Equation,  ^-kwa-shun,  *.  The  investigation  of  a 
mean  jiroportion  collected  from  the  extremities  of  ex- 
cess and  defect ;  in  algebra,  an  expression  of  the  same 
quantity  in  two  dissnuilar  terms,  but  of  equal  value  ;^ 
in  astronomy,  the  difference  between  the  time  marked 
by  the  sun's  apparent  motion,  and  that  measured  by  its 
motion. 

Equator,  ^.kw4-tJir,  s.  1 66.  A  great  circle,  whose 
poles  are  the  poles  of  the  world.  It  divides  the  globe 
into  two  equal  parts,  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
S])lieres. 

Equatorial,  ^-kwi-tA-r^-11,  adj.    Pertaining  to 

the  equator. 

Equestrian,  ^kw5sitre-in,  auj.  Appearing  on 
horseback;  skillcil  in  horsemanship;  belonging  t<,  the 
second  rank  in  Rome. 

EqueRY,  ^-kwfiric,  *.     Master  of  the  horse. 

Equichural,  i-kwA-krAAir41,  a<fj.     Having  the 

kgs  of  an  equal  length. 

Equidistant,  ^-kwi-dls^tint,  adj.    At  the  same 

distance. 
Equidistantly,  d-kw^-dlsitint-lti,  adv.    At  the 

same  distance. 
EquifORMITY,  ^-kw^.fAr-md-t^,  s.     Uniform  e- 

quality. 

Equilateral,  A-kwd-lit-5r-il,  adj.    Having  aU 

sides  equal. 

To  Equilibrate,  d-kwA-li-brate,  v.  a.  To  ba- 
lance etjually. 

Equilibration,  A-kwi-ll-braish&n,  s.     Eq\>i- 

poise. 

Equilibrium,  ^.kwd-lib-rA-im,  j.    Equipwse,  e- 

quality  of  weight;  equality  of  evidence,  motives  or 
powers. 

Equinecessary,  d-kw^-n^s-s^s-s^r-4  adj.  Need- 
ful in  the  same  degree. 

Equinoctial,  ^-kwd-nAkishil,  *.  88.    The  line 

,  that  encompasses  the  world  at  an  equal  distance  from 
either  pole,  to  which  circle  when  the  sun  comes,  he 
makes  equal  days  and  nights  all  over  the  globe. 

Equinoctial,  ^-kw^-nAkishil,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  equinox;  happening  about  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes;   being  near  the  eipiiiioetial  line. 

Equinoctiali.y,    A-kw^-ii6k.-sliSi.i4    orfai        In 

tlie  direction  of  the  equinoctial. 
Equinox,  e-kw^-n&ks,  s.    Equinoxes  are  the  prr- 
rise  times  in  which  the  sun  enters  into  the  first  point  oj 
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*»•  659.  Fita  73,  fiir  77,  fiLll  83,  fit  81— m4  93,  mSt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— ni  162,  mAve  164, 

ErasejievT,  li-rase-mJnt,  s.  Destruction,  devM- 
tation;  expiinction,  abolition. 

Erastianism,  ^-rSst-y&n-lzm,  s.  The  doctriM 
or  principles  of  Erastus,  a  physician  of  Switzerland, 
who  held  that  excommunication  in  a  christian  state  wa« 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

Ere,  ire,  adv.  94.    Before,  sooner  than. 

Erelong,  are-ling/  adv.  Before  a  long  time  b&d 
elapsed. 

Erenow,  are-n5fi/  adv.    Before  this  time. 

Erewhile,  are-hwile,'   >  adv.    Some  time  ago,  bc- 

Erewhiles,  are-hwllz,'  \  fore  a  little  while. 

To  Erect,  i-r^kt,'  v.  «.  To  place  perpendicularly 
to  the  horizon  ;  to  raise,  to  build  ;  to  elevate,  toenail; 
to  animate,  to  encourage. 

To  Erect,  i-r5kt,'  v.  «.    To  raise  upright. 

Erect,   A-r^kt,'  adj.     Upright ;  directed  upwards  : 


Aries  and  Libra  ;  for  then,  movin"  exactly  under  the 
equinoctial,  he  makes  our  days  and  nights  equal ;  equi- 
noctial wind. 
Equinumerant,  ^-kwA-ni-md-rdnt,  adj.    Hav- 
ing the  same  numl)er. 
To  Equip,   i-kwlp,'  v.  a.     To  furnish  for  a  horse- 
man; to  furnish,  to  accoutre,  to  fit  out. 
Equipage,   5kikwi.p4je,   s.   90.     Furniture  for  a 
horseman;  carriage  of  state,  vehicle;  attendance,  reti- 
nue; accoutrements,  furniture. 
Equi  PENDENCY,   ^-kwip^nid3n-sd,  5.     The  act 

of  hanging  in  equipoise. 
Equipme.vt,   d-kwlp-m^nt,  s.     The  act  of  equip- 
ping or  accoutering ;  accoutrement,  equipage. 
Equipoise,  i-kw^-p51ze,  ».    Equality  of  weight, 

equilibration. 
EqUIPOLLENCE,  d-kw5-p&l-15nse,  S.      Equality  of 
force  or  power. 

If^  The  strong  tendency  of  our  language  to  an  encliti- 
calpronunciation,  513,  would  induce  me  to  give  the  an- 
tepenultimate accent  to  this  and  the  following  word,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Sheridan  and  others;  as  no  good  rea- 
son can  be  given  to  the  ear  why  they  should  not  nave  this 
accent,  as  well  as  equivalent,  eijHimical,  &c.  But  as  A^ui- 
vatens  and  jEfiiivocus  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenul- 
timate in  Latin,  and  MquipnlUna  on  the  penultimate, 
and  the  number  of  syllable*  being  the  same  in  both  lan- 
guages, the  accent  is  generally  on  the  same  syllable,  503. 

Equipollent,  ^-kw<i-pil-l^nt,  adj.   Having  e- 

qiial  power  or  force. 
EquipONDERANCE,  i-kw^pinid?r-inse,    7 
Equiponderancy,  ^-kwi-p6i)-d3r-An-sd,  ^  *' 

Equality  of  weight 
Equiponderant,  ^kw^-p5nid5r-int,  adj.    Bo- 

mg  of  the  same  weight. 
To  Equiponderate,  ^kwi-p5n-d5r-ate,  v.  n. 

To  weigh  equal  to  any  thing. 
Equipondious,  ^kw^-p5nid^-5s,  a^.  Equilibrat- 

ed,  equal  on  either  part 
Equitable,  ^k-kw^-tV-bl,  adj.  405.    Just,  due  to 

justice;  loving  justice,  candid,  impartial. 
Equitably,  6k-kwi-tl-bW,  adv.    Juftly,  impar- 
tially. 
Equity,   ^k^kw^-t^,   $.    Juetice,   right,    honesty  ; 

impartiality ;  in  law,  the  rules  of  decision  observed  by 

the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Equivalence,  A-kwlvivi-linse, 
Equivalency,  i-kwlv-vi-l5 

of  power  or  worth. 
Equivalent,  i-kwlvivi-l5nt,  adj.    Equal  in  value ; 
equal  in  excellence;  of  the  same  import  or  meaning. 

Equivalent,  d-kwlvivA-15nt,  *.   A  thing  of  tha 

same  weight,  dignity,  or  value. 

Equivocal,  i-kwlvivA-  kil,  adj.  Of  doubtful  signi- 
fication, meaning  different  things ;  uncertain,  doubtful. 

Equivocally,  i-kwlvivA-klW,  adv.  Ambi- 
^ously.  In  a  doubtful  or  double  sense  ;  by  uncertain  or 
irregular  birth,  by  generation  out  of  the  stated  order. 

EqUIVOCALNESS,  e-kwlviv6-kil-n5s,  *.  Ambi- 
guity, double  meaning. 

T»  Equivocate,  i-kwlvivA-kite,  v.  n.  To  use 
words  of  double  meaning,  to  use  ambiguous  expressions. 

Equivocation,  ^-kwlv-vA-ki-shin,  s.  Ambi- 
guity of  speech,  double  meaning. 

Equivocatob,  i-kwlvivAika-t&r,  ».  521.  One 
who  uses  ambiguous  language. 

EftA,  i-r4,  1.  The  account  of  time  from  any  parti- 
cular date  or  epoch. 

Eradiation,  A-ri-di  a^shSn,  s.  534.  Emission 
oJ  radiance. 

To  Eradicatb,  i-rldi^-kate,  t;.  a.  To  pull  up 
by  the  root ;  to  destroy,  to  end. 

Eradication,  i-rid-i-ki^shftn,  j.  The  act  of 
tearing  up  by  the  root,  destruction  ;  the  ftate  of  being 
torn  up  by  the  roots. 

EraDICative,  i.ridi^-k4-tlv,  atlj,  512.  That 
cures  radically. 

To  EraSK,  ^-ri»e^i>.  a.  To  de»troy,  to  rub  out; 
to  txi>ung».— *ce  Tu  Rate, 
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bold,  confident,  vigorous. 
Erection,  ^-r^k-shin,  s.    The  act  of  raising,  or 

state  of  being  raised  upward;  the  aet  of  building  or 

raisuig  edifices. 
ErECTNESS,  i-rJktinJs,  t.     Uprightness  of  posture. 
Eremite,  hi'-^-nAte,   s.  155.    One  who  lives  in  a 

wilderness,  a  hermit 

Eremitical,  ^r-^-mltii-kd!,  a/j.  Religiously 
solitary. 

EreptaTION,  ^-r^p-taishin,  j.    A  creeping  forth. 

ErepTION,  i-r5pish4n,  t.  A  snatching  or  taking 
away  by  force. 

Ergot,  irigftt,  j.  166.  A  tort  of  stub,  Uke  a 
piece  ofhorn,  placed  behind  and  below  the  pastern  joint. 

EringO,  A-rlngigA,  s.    Sea-holly,  a  plant 

ErisTICAL,  ^-rls-t^-kJl,  a({j.  Controversial,  relat- 
ing to  dispute. 

Ermine,  Arimln,  «.  140.  An  animal  that  is  found 
in  cold  countries,  and  which  very  nearly  resembles  a 
weasel  in  shape  ;  having  a  white  pile,  and  the  tipof  the 
tail  black,  and  furnishing  a  choice  and  valuable  fur. 

EbaiinED,  ^r-mlnd,  adj.  362.  Clothed  with  er- 
mine. 

To  Erode,  5-rAde^  v.  a.    To  canker,  to  eat  away. 

EaOGATION,  5r-rA-ga-sh&n,  ».  The  act  of  giving 
or  bestowing. 

Erosion,  i  rd-zhfin,  s.  451.  The  act  of  eating 
away ;  the  state  of  being  eaten  away. 

To  Err,  5r,  v.  n.  To  wander,  to  ramble,  to  miss 
the  right  way  ;  to  stray  ;  to  deviate  from  any  purpose ; 
to  commit  errors,  to  mistake. 

Errand,  4r-r4nd,  t,     A  message,  something  to  be 
told  or  done  by  a  messenger. 
J^^  This  word  is  generally  pronounced  as  It  is  marked ; 

but  might,  perhaps,  without  pedantry,  be  more  properly 

pronounced  as  it  is  written. 

Errable,  ^rirl-bl,  adj.  405.    Liablo  to  err. 

ErrableneSS,  ^r-ri-bl-n^s,  «.    Liableneis  to  err. 

Errant,  ir^rint,  adj.    Wandering,  roving,  ramb- 
ling; vile,  abandoneil,  completely  bad. 
8:^  This  word  is  generally  pronounced  exactly  likear- 

rant,  when  it  has  the  same  signification  ;  but  when  aj>- 

filied  to  a  Knight,  it  is  more  correctly  pronounced  regu- 
arly  as  it  Is  marked. 

Errantry,   ir'-rintri,   j.     An  errant  state,  the 
condition  of  a  wanderer ;  the  employment  of  a  knight 
errant 
Errata,  ir-rk-tL    The  plural  of  Erratum. 

The  faults  of  the  printer  or  author  inserted  in  the  lie- 
ginning  or  end  of  tne  l>ook. 

ErraTICK,  5r-rit-lk,  acfj.  Wandering,  uncertain, 
keeping  no  certain  order ;  irregular,  changeable. 

Erratically,  ^r-rit^i-kil-i,  adv.  Without  ruh, 
without  method. 

Erroneous,  ^r-rAini-fis,  adj.  Wandering,  un- 
settled ;  mistaking,  misled  by  error. 

EnilONEOUSLY,  Cr-rA-n^-us-li,  adv.  By  mistake, 
not  rightly. 

Erroneousnkss,  Ir-rA^ni  fis-ni«,  ».  PhysieaJ 
falsehood,  ituooformity  to  truth. 
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ErrouR,    ^rir&r,   *.    314.      Mistake,  involuntary   EscUAGE,   ^sikil-aje,   *.  90.     A  kind  of  knight'a 

service. 
Esculent,  fe-k6-lent,  adj.    Good  for  food,  eatahle 
EsCfLENT,  ^s-ku-lent,  S.    Something  fit  for  food. 
EsCLTCHKON,  ^-kftusliiln,   s.  259.    The  shield  of 

the  faniily,  the  picture  of  the  ensigns  armorial. 
Espalier,   ds-])AI-y5r,   t.  113.    Trees  planted  and 

cut  so  as  to  join. 
Especial,  i-sp^shiJl,  adj.    Prinripal,  chief. 
Esi-ECiALLY,  ^-sp^sli'-iW,  adv.    Princijially,  chiefly. 
EspKllA.vcE,  ^s- p4-rinse,' s.  French.    Hope. 
Espial,  e-spiial,  *.    A  spy,  a  scout. 
Espionage. 

J^^  A  iicrfcct  French  word,  signifying  thepractice  of 

SUV.     This  wold  has  been  of  late  much  introduccti  into 


il 
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deviation  from  truth;  a  blunder,  a  mistake  coinirut- 

ted ;  roving  excursion,  irregular  course.     Uutter  writtei 

error. 
EksT,  5rst,  adv.     First  ;   at  first,  in  the  beginning 

once,  when  time  was;   formerly,  long  ago;    lx;fore 

till  then,  till  now. 
Erubescenck,  5r-r&-b^s's^nse, 
Erubf.sce.vcy,  ^r-ri!»-b^sis5ii-se; 

act  of  growing  red,  redness. 
Erubescent,  ^r-ri»-b5s-s§ilt,  adj.    Reddish,  some 

what  rod. 
To  Eruct,  i-rSkt,'  V.  a.    To  belch,  to  break  wind 

from  the  stomach. 
Eructation,  ^-r&k-taishfin,  s.    The  actiof  belcii- 

ing  ;  belch,  the  matter  ventetL 
Erudite,  Ir-  6-dltf,'  adj.    Learned. 
Erudition,  5r-6-dlshifin,  s.   Learning,  knowledge. 
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political  publications,  when,  perhaps,  there  was  never  less 
use  for  it.     That  our  language  is  without  this  word,  is  a 
.  coinplimcni  to  our  gcnernment ;  but  if  we  m  ist  have  a 

ErugiNOUJ,    e-ru'je-nus,    adj.     Partaking  of   the  useless  «ord,  let  it  be  one  In  our  own  analogy,  and  call  it 

nature  of  copper.  les/jifry.  ^ 

Eruption,  i-rip-shfin,  *.    The  act  of  breaking  or  Esplanade,  es-pli-nade,'  s.   The  empty  space  be- 


twfon  the  glacis  of  a  citadel  and  the  first  houses  of  th« 
town. 
Espousals,  ^-spo'i-iils,  .<;.  (without  a  singular.) 
The  act  of  contracting  or  alHaucing  a  man  and  woman 
to  each  other. 
Espousal,  ^-spofi-zAI,   ad).    Used  in  the  act  of  es- 
pousing or  betrothing. 
To   Espouse,  d-spouze,'  v.  a.    To  contract  or  be- 
troih  to  another ;  to  marry,  to  wed ;  to  maintain,  to  de- 
fend. 
To  Espy,  ^-spl,'  t».  a.    To  see  a  thing  at  a  distance  ; 
to  uncover  a  thing  intended  to  be  hid ;  to  see  unexpeet- 
cilly  ;  to  discover  as  A  spy. 
Esquire,   ^-skwlre,'   *.     The  armour-bearer  or  at- 
tendant on  a  knight ;  a  title  of  dignity,  and  next  in  de- 
gree below  a  knijjliU 
To  Es8AY,   is-ski  V.  a.    To  attempt,  to  try,  to  en- 
deavour; to  make  experiments  of;  to  try  the  value  and 
puiity  of  metals. 
Essay,  ^sis.<\,  s.  492.     Attempt,  endeavour  ;  a  loose 
performance;  an  irregular  indigested  piece;  an  easy, 
tree  kind  of  composition  ;  a  trial,  an  oxpeiiment. 
Essayist,  ^sa^lst,  s.    One  who  makes  essay'. 
Essence,  fisisSnse,  S.    Existence,  the  quality  of  bo. 
ing;  oonstiTucnf  substance ;  the  cause  of  existence ;  the 
\ery  nature  of  any  being;  in  metlicine,  the  chief  pro- 
iierties  or  virtues  of  any  simple,  or  composition,  col- 
lected in  a  narrow  compass ;  perfume,  odour,  scent. 
Tu  Essence,  is^s^nse,  v.  a.    To  pcrfUme,  to  scent. 
Essential,    ^s-sJn-shil,    adj.      Necessary   to  the 
eoiisiitution  or  existence  of  any  thing;  important  ir 
the  highest  degree,   prmeipal;  pure,  highly  rectified, 
subtildy,  elaborated. 

Jl;^  VV  liat  has  been  ol)scrve<l  of  the  word  efface  is  ap- 
plicable to  this  word  :  the  same  reasons  have  induced  me 
to  did'ei  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  division  of  et/tecuil, 
espoiuu'l,  cstiMith,  Ac.  as  1  have  no  doubt,  in  words  of 
ihis  form,  where  the  two  first  consonants  arc  combinable, 
that  they  both  go  to  the  second  syllable,  and  leav«  the 
Towel  in  the  first  long  and  open. 
Essential,   fe-s^n-shil,   t.     Existence;  first  oj 

constituent  principles  ;  the  chief  point. 
Essentially,  ^s-s4n^hJJ-l^,  adv.    By  the  con- 
»nd  the  soul  of  the' parent  were  eijuallv  unknown."     The      st't""""  of  "atj^e- 
etymological  abilities  ofthisgenilemanm  the  Krench  and    EsSOINE,   es-soln,'  #.      Allegement  of  an  excuse  for 
ii^nglish  languages  are  untiuestionable;  but  the  pronun-    .  Jiim  that  is  summoned,  or  sought  lor,  toappoar;  ex- 
elation  of  this  word  teems  fixed  to  its  onhogr.ipliy  ;  and       cuso,  exemption. 

beyond  the  reach  of  etymology  to  alter.     Words,  like    Y'g  ESTABLISH,  i-stabillsh,   v.  a.    To  settle  firm- 
^n!,!'^^'  rZ'^fT,  '°  l^^'''  "i^,"''-  .  V'"'', '",'  T  ly !  to  fix  unalterably;  to  found,  to  build  firmly,  to  fix 

fxXl  ^yVVXT■^;l2:Tt"ls%fpr!]:iJrto^ea:l  S    ^'mmoveably  ;  to  maL  settlement  of  any  inherL.ce. 
in  quiet  possession,  than  to  disturb  the  language  by  an    EsTABUSHMENT,    ^-stAb-llsh-ment,     «.      Settle- 
ancient,  though  Perhaps  better  claim.  mcut,  fixed  state;  settled  regulation,  form,  model;  al- 

ESCORT,  isjikOrt,  t.  492.    Conroy,  guard  from  plsce       lowaiice,  income,  salary. 

to  place.  Estate,  e-state,'  5.    The  general  interest,  the  pub- 

To  Escort,    4s-kort,'  p.  a.     To  convoy,  to  guanl       '"■''  •  condition  of  life ;  fortune,  possession  in  land. 

from  |.lace  to  place.  JTo,    EsTEEM,   i-stCein,'    v.   a.      To    set  a   value,. 

ESCRITOIR,    Ss-krJi-tAre,'   u     A   box  with  aU  th«       whether  high  or  low,  upon  anything;  to  prize   to  rate 
implement,  necessary  for  writinc.  v,*^Sh ;  'o  hold  in  opinion,  to  think,  to  imagiue. 

i  Esteem,  e-steein,'  i.   High  value  reverential  legai  4 
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bursting  forth;  burst,  emission  ;  .sudden  excursion  of  a 
hostile  Kind;  etIioreNCcncc,  pustules.  ! 

Eruptive,  i-r&p'tlv,  adj.     Bursting  forth. 

Erysipelas,  5r-^.sipi(i-lls,  s.  An  eruption  of  a 
hot  acrid  ht  mour. 

Escalade,  ^s-ki-lade,'  *.  Tlie  act  of  scaling  thi- 
walls. 

ESCALOP,  sk51-l&p,  S.  A  shell  fish,  whose  shell  is 
Indented. 

To  Escape,  i-skape/  v.  a.  To  fly,  to  avoid  ;  to 
pass  unobserved. 

To  Escape,  4-skape,'  v.  n.  To  fly,  to  get  out  of 
danger. 

Escape,  4-skape/  j.  Flight,  the  act  of  getting  out' 
of  danger ;  in  law,  violent  or  privy  evasion  out  of  law- 
ful restraint ;  oversight,  mistake. 

Eschalot,  khiUl&t,'  s.   a  plant. 

Eschar,    is^kir,    j.  353.      A   hard  crust  o.   scar 

made  by  hot  applications. 
EscHAHOTICK,  ^s-ki-rAti1k,  adj.    Cuustick,  having 

the  power  to  sear  or  burn  the  fiosh. 
Escheat,  &-tshete/  t.     Any  Umds,  or  other  profits, 

that  fall  to  a  lord  within  his  manor  by  forfeiture,  or 

the  death  of  his  tenant,  dying  without  heir  general  or 

esiiccial. 

Jt^  This,  and  the  three  following  words,  not  being 
derived  Irom  the  learned  languages,  have  the  ch  pro- 
nounced in  the  English  manner. 
To  Escheat,  ^s-tsh^tf,'  v.  a.    To  faU  to  the  lord 

of  the  manor  by  forfeiture. 
EscheaTOR,  ^s-tsheit&r,   ».  166.     An  officer  that 

observes  the  escheati  of  the  king  m  the  couuty  wliere- 

of  he  is  escheator. 
T»  Eschew,    &.tsh33;  v.  a.    To  fly,  to  avoid,  to 

shun. 

l^  This  word,  from  its  being  almost  antiquated,  has 
escaped  tljn  criticiim  of  all  our  orthi>epi.its,  except  Mr. 
Elphinstf  .1,  who  contends  that  it  ought  to  be  pronounced 
•  as  if  writ  en  tikm.  "  No  wonder  eilcew,  (iie  savs,;  olieii 
falsely  a  ticulated  because  falsely  exhibited  r:3chew,  was 
ocularly  traced  from  the  old  ichenir  (atterwards  eehnir) 
to  devolve  or  escheat,  rather  than  from  esiptiver,  to  pan  y, 
avoid,  or  tik-ew,  by  those  to  whom  the  body  of  the  child 
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Esteemer,  ^.st^^m'&r,  $•  One  that  highly  values, 
one  that  sets  a  high  rate  upon  any  thing. 

Estimable,  ^s-te-mi-bl,  adj.  405.  Valuable, 
worth  a  large  price  ;  worthy  of  esteem,  worthy  of  ho- 
nour. 

ESTIMABLEKESS,  Ss-t^-mA-bl-n^s,  s.  The  quality 
of  deserving  regard. 

To  Estimate,  ^s^t^-mAte,  v.  a.  To  rate,  to  ad- 
just the  value  of;  to  judge  of  any  thing  by  its  propor- 
tion to  something  else;  to  calculate,  to  compute. 

Estimate,  ^s-te-mate,  s.  91.  Computation,  cal- 
culation ;  value ;  valuation,  assignment  of  proportioned 
value;  opinion,  judgment;  esteem,  regard,  honour. 

Estimation,  ^s-te-TTiai.sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  ad- 
justing proportioned  value;  calculation,  computation; 
opinion,  judgment;  esteem,  regard,  honour. 

Estimative,  ^sit^mA-tlv,  of/;.  512.    Having  the 

power  of  comparing  and  adjusting  the  preference. 

Estimator,  ^s-tl-ma-t6r,  s.  521.    a  setter  of 

rates. 
E&TIVAL,   5s-ti-vJl,    adj.    88,     Pertaining  to   the 

summer;  continuing  for  the  summer. 
To  Estrange,  ^-stranje,'  v.  a.  To  keep  at  a  distance, 

to  withdraw;  to  alienate  from  affection. 
Estrangement,  ^stranjeim^nt,  s.    Alienation, 

distance,  removal. 
EsTRAPADE,    ^s-trl-pade/   s.      The   defence  of  a 

horse  that  will  not  obey,  but  rises  before,  and  yerks  fu- 
riously with  his  hi  ml  legs. 
EstrEPEMENT,   e-str^ep-m5nt,   s.    Spoil  made  by 

the  tenant  for  term  of  hfe  upon  any  lands  or  woods. 
Estrich,   ^sitritsh,  s.    The  largest  of  birds ;   pio- 

perly  Ostrich. 
Estuary,  ^sitsh6-l-rd,  *.    461.    An  arm  of  the 

sea,  the  mouth  of  a  lake  or  river  in  which  the  tide  ebbs 

and  flows. 
To  EstUATE,  Ss-tshi-ate,  v.  a.  91.    To  swell  and  j 

tall  reciprocally,  to  boil. 
EstUATION,  ^s-tsh6-a-sli5ii,  j.     The  state  of  boil-  I 

ing,  reciprocation  of  rise  and  fall.  I 

Esurient,  ^-zh'-r^-^nt,  adj.  479.     Hungry,  v»- 1 

racious.  | 

EsurinE,  5zh-tl-rlne,  a<^.  479.    Corroding,  eating. 
Etc.   ^t-s^ti^-ri,   &C.     A  contraction  of  the  Latin 

words  Et  altera,  which  signifies,  And  so  ufthe  rest. 
To  Etch,  ^tsh,   v.  a.      A  way  used   in   making  o( 

prints,  by  drawing  with  a  proper  needle  upon  a  copper- 
plate. 
Etching,   Stsh-lng,  «.     An  impresiion  of  a  copper- 
plate ;  cited  from  Harris  by  Johnson,  under  the  word 

Etch. 
Eternal,  ^-tSrinll,  adj.     Without  »)eginnliig  or 

end ;  unchangeable. 
Eternal,    et^r-nil,    s.     One  of  the  appellations 

of  the  Godhead. 
EternaLIST,  i-tlrinS.l-lIst,  s.    One  that  holds  the 

past  existence  of  the  world  infinite. 

To  Eternalize,  ^-t^r-niUlize,  t;.  a.    To  make 

eternal. 

Eternally,  ^tJr-nll-l^,  adv.  Without  begin- 
ning or  end  ;  unchangeably,  mvariably. 

Eterne,  (i-t^rn,'  adj.    Eternal,  perpetual. 

Eternity,  i-t^rin^-ti,  s.  Duration  without  bc- 
gming  or  end  ;  duration  without  end. 

To  Eternize,  ^t^r-nlze,  r.  a.  To  make  endless, 
to  perpetuate ;  to  make  for  ever  famous,  to  immor- 
talize. 

Ether,  ^-th^r,  s.  An  element  more  fine  and  s\ibtile 
than  air,  air  refined  or  sublimed ;  the  matter  of  the 
highest  regions  above  ;  a  chymical  preparation. 

Ethereal,  ^-<Ae-ie-il,  adj.  88.  Formed  of  e- 
ther ;  ceestial,  heavenly. 

EtHEREOUS,  ^t/ii-xi-hs,  acl;.  Formed  of  ether  ; 
heavenly. 

Ethical,  kh'-&-kU,  adj.  88.  Moral,  treating  on 
morality. 

Ethically,   ^M^^-kil-e,   adr.      According   to  the 
Joctrhics  ut  mnrality 
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EthicK,  ^l/i-ik,  adj.  Moral,  deTivering  precepts  « 
morality. 

Ethicks,  ^</i-lks,  J.  (without  the  singular.) 
The  doctrine  of  morality,  a  system  of  morality. 

Ethnick,  ^th-n\k,  adj.  Heathen,  Pagan,  not  Jew- 
ish, not  Christian. 

EtHNICKS,  L'i/i-iilks,  s.    Heathens. 

EthOLOGICAL,  ^^/i-6  Iftdjfci^kil,  adj.  530.  Treat- 
iug  of  morality. 

Etiology,   ti-t^-6U6-j^,   *.     An  account  of  tii« 

causes  of  any  thing,  generally  of  a  distemper. 
Etiquette,  ^t-e-ket,'  s.  415.    The  polite  form  er 

manner  of  doing  any  thing ;  the  ceremon:al  of  good 

manners. 

ft^  This  word  crept  into  use  some  years  after  Johnson 
wrote  his  Dictionary,  nor  have  I  found  it  in  any  other  I 
have  consulted.  1  have  ventured,  however,  to  insert  it 
here,  as  it  seems  to  be  established;  and  as  it  is  m^re 
spccifick  than  cerfmonin/,  it  is  certainly  of  use.  Bourdelot 
and  Mr.  Huet  derive  it  from  SW^'f'  slic/nis,  stkhetM, 
stichetta.  Etiquette  :  and  this  etymology  seems  natural. 
Etui,    ^t-we,'   S.  JFrench.    A  case  for  tweezers  avA 

such  instruments. 

Etymological,  ^t-^-mi-lidjti^-kil,  adj.    Re- 

lating  to  etymology. 

Etymologist,  ^t-^-m&l-6-jlst,  $.  One  who  searches 
out  the  original  of  words. 

Etymology,  ^t-i-m6I-6-j^,  S.  Thedescentor  de- 
rivation of  a  word  from  it3  original,  the  de<iuction  ot 
formations  from  the  radical  word  ;  the  part  of  grammar 
which  dehvers  the  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs. 

To  Evacate,  d-va-kate,  v.  a.  To  empty  out,  to 
throw  out. 

To  Evacuate,  d-vik'i-Ate,  v.  a.  To  make  emp- 
ty, to  clear ;  to  void  by  any  of  the  excretory  passages ; 
to  quit,  to  withdraw  (torn  out  of  a  place. 

EVACUANT,  d-vik-6-int,  s.  Medicine  that  pro- 
cures evacuation  by  any  passage. 

Evacuation,  ^-v4k-6-a-sh5n,  *.  Such  emissionn 
as  leave  a  viwancy ;  discharge ;  the  practice  of  emptying 
the  body  by  physick :  discharges  of  the  twdy  by  any 
v'jnt,  natural  or  artificial. 

To  Evade,  ^-vade,'  i;.  a.  To  elude,  to  avoid  ;  le 
escape  or  elude  by  sophistry. 

To  Evade,  i-\kde',  v.  n.  To  escape,  to  slip  away  ; 
to  practise  sophistry  or  evasion. 

EVAQATION,  ^v-S-ga-sh&n,  *.    The  act  of  wander- 
ing, deviation. 
j{^  I  am  well  aware  that  this  and  the  two  following 

w(k3s  are  often,  by  good  speakers,  pronounced  with  the 

e  in  the  first  syllable  long  and  open,  but  1  think  contrary 

to  that  correctness  which  arises  from  general  analogy, 

530. 

Evanescent,  Jv-i-n§sisint,  a((j.  Vanishing,  im- 
perceptible. 

Evangelical,  ^v-in-jdW-kil,  adj.   Agreeable  to 

?;ospel,  consonant  to  the  Christian  law  revealed  in  tlie 
loly  gospel ;  contained  in  the  gospel. 
Evangelism,  (^vin-j^-llzm,  s.  The  promulga- 
tion of  the  blessed  gospel.  _ 
Evangelist,  ^vin-je-llst,  s.  A  writer  of  tli8 
history  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ;  a  promulgator  of  the  Chris- 
tian laws. 

To  Evangelize,  ^vin-je-lize,  v.  a.    To  instruct 

in  the  gospel,  or  law  of  Jesus. 
EVANID,  e  vin-id,  adj.     Faint,  weak,  evanescent. 
EVAPORABLE,   e-vil>-A-ri-bl,   adj.    405.      E.isily 

diss»,)ated  in  fumes  or  vapours. 
To  Evaporate,  6-v4p-6-rate,  v.  n.  91.    To  fly 

away  in  fumes  or  vapours. 

To  Evaporate,  ^-v4piA-rate,  v.  a.   To  drive  a- 

way  in  fumes ;  to  give  vent  to ;  to  let  out  in  ebullition 

or  sallies. 

Evaporation,  (5-vip-A-rii«h&n,  *.    The  act  ol 

dying  away  in  fumes  and  vajKiurs ;  the  act  of  attenua 
ting  matter,  so  as  to  make  it  fume  away  ;  in  pharmacy, 
.in  operation  by  which  liquids  arc  spent  or  driven  awa^ 
in  steams,  so  as  to  leave  some  part  stronger  than  before. 
Evasion,  ^va-zh&n,  s.  49.  Excuse,  subterfuge, 
■  oi>histry,  artifice. 
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Evasive,  e-va-s1v,  adj.  158.  4'J8.  Practising  eva- 
sion, elusive  ;  containing  an  evasion,  sophistical. 

Eucharist,  y6-ki-rist,  s.  353.  The  act  of  giving 
thanks,  the  sacramental  act  in  which  the  death  of  our 
Redeemer  is  commemorateil  with  a  thanlcful  remem- 
brance; the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

EuCHARISTICAL,  y&-ki-rls-te-k^l,  nilj.  Contain- 
inij  acts  of  thanksgiving;  relating  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

EucHOLOGV,  yu  kal-6-jii,  «.  A  formulary  of 
prayers. 

EuCRASy,  yfi'krA-S(^,  x.  An  agreeable,  well-propor- 
tioned mixture,  whereby  a  body  is  in  health. 

Eve,  i\e,       1  S.    The  close  of  the  day  ;   the  vigil  or 

Even,  ^-vn,  J      fast  to  be  observed  before  a  holiday. 

Even',  ^-vn,  adj.  103.  Level,  not  rugged  ;  uni- 
form, smooth  ;  equal  on  both  sides;  without  any  thing 


EvESDROPPER,  dvz'dr5i>-p&r,  j.  Some  mean  fel- 
low that  skulk*  about  the  liouse  in  the  night  to  listen. 

To  EvESTiGATE,  ^-v^s-t^-gate,  t;.  a.  To  search 
out. 

EUGH,  ySo,  s.     A  tree. 

To  Evict,  e-vlkt,'  v.  a.  To  take  away  by  a  sen- 
tence of  law ;   to  ))rove. 

EviCTIO.N',  e-vik-shCin,  3.  Dispoisession  or  dcpii- 
vatiou  of  a  definitive  sentence  of  a  court  of  judicature  ; 
proof,  evidence. 

Evidence,  evi^-dense,  ».  The  state  of  being  evi- 
dent, clearness ;  testimony,  proof;  witness,  one  that 
gives  evidence. 

To  Evidence,  ^vi^dSnse,  v.  a.  To  prove,  to 
make  discovery  of. 

Evident,  ^v-e-d§nt,  adj.  Plain,  apparent,  no- 
torious. 


owed  ;  calm,  not  subject  to  elevation  or  depression ;    EVIDENTLY,  iv'-i-d^nuU,  adu.     Apparentiv,   ce 
capable  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts.  I      t  •  Iv  rr  .  i 

To    Even,   ^-vn,   v.   a.    To  make  even ;   to   make 
out  of  debt ;  to  make  level. 


Even,  ^-vn,  adv.  A  word  of  strong,  assertion, 
verily;  supposing  that ;  notivithstanduig. 

Even  HANDED,  d-vn-hin'd^d,  adj  impartial, 
equitable. 

Evening,  ^-vn-lng,  *.  The  close  of  the  day,  the 
beginning  of  night. 

Evenly,  ^-vn-le,  adv.  E<jua!ly,  uniformly  ;  smooth- 
ly; impartially,  without  favour  or  enmity. 

Evenness,  ^vn-n5s,  s.  State  of  being  even  ;  uni- 
formity, regularity;  equality  of  surface,  levelueas  ; 
freedom  from  inclination  to  either  side;  calmness, 
freedom  from  pertvirbation. 

Eventide,  ^-vn-tidc,  s.    Tlie  time  of  evening. 


tainly. 

Evil,  ^-vl,  adj.  \  59.  Having  bad  qualities  of  anj 
kind;  wicked,  corrupt;  miserable;  mischievous,  de- 
structive. 

E\^L,  ^vl,  s.  Wickedness,  a  crime ;  injury,  mis- 
chief, malignity,  corruption  ;  misfortune,  calamity  ; 
malady,  disease. 

Evil,  ^-vl,  adv.  Not  well  in  whatever  respect  < 
injuriously,  not  kindly. 

Evilafeected,  ^-vl-if-fiSk-ted,  adj. 

not  disposed  to  kindness. 
Evildoer,  ^vl-d6-ir,  s.    Malefactor. 
Evilfavoueed,   ^vl-faiviid,    adj. 

tianced. 
EviLFAVOUaEDNESs,   e-vl-fa'v&id-nfc, 

formity. 


Not   kind, 


lU-cuunle- 


De- 


EVENT,   ^-v^nt,'   .,.     An    incident     any    thing    that  j  EviLmNDED,  ^-vl-mlnd^d,  adj.     Malicious,  mis 
happens;  the  consequence  of  .m  action.  I      ^,.,_ _        '  'J  > 


To  EvENTEBATE,  ^-v^n-t^-rate,  v.  a.    To  rip  up, 

to  open  the  bolly. 
EVENTFITL,  d-v^ntiffil,  adj.     Full  of  incidenU. 
To  EVENTILATE,  ^-v^nit(i-late,  v.  a.    To  winnow, 

to  sitt  out ;  to  examine,  to  discuss. 
Eventual,  ^-v^n-tshi-il,  adj.     Happening   in 

consequence  of  any  thing,  consequential. 

Eventually,  d-v^n-tshii-il-le,  adv.  In  the  e- 
vent,  in  the  last  result. 

Ever,  §v-ur,  adv.  98.  At  any  time  ;  at  all  times  ; 
forever;  a  word  of  enforcement.  As  soon  as  ever  he 
had  done  it ;  it  is  often  contracted  into  E'er. 

Everbubbling,  ^v-&r-bub-bHng,  adj.  Boiling 
up  with  perpetual  murmurs. 

Everburning,  Sv-tir-biir-ning,  adj.  Unextin- 
guished. 

EverdURING,  ^v-&r-du-rlng,  adj.  Eternal,  en- 
during without  end. 

Evergreen,  6v-iir-gr^^n,  adj.  Verdant  through- 
out the  year. 

Evergreen,  ^yiur-gr^^n,  s.  A  plajit  that  retains 
its  verdure  through  all  the  seasons. 

EveRHONOURED,  ^v-ur-&iii.nard,  adj.  Always 
held  in  honour. 

Everlasting,  ev-ur-l^sitlng,  adj.  Lasting  or 
enduring  without  end,  perpetual,  immortal. 

Everlasting,  ^v-Cir-las-tlng,  s.    Eternity. 

Everlastingly,  ^v-ur-lis-ting-1^,  adv.  Kter- 
nally,  without  end. 

Everlasting.vess,  ^v-tr-lisiting-n^s,  s.  Eter- 
nity, perpetuity. 

EvERUVlNG,  lv-£ir-liviing,  adj.  Living  without 
end. 

Evermore,  Iv-fir-more/  adv.    Always,  eternally. 

To  Eveese,  e-v^rse,'  v.  a.  To  overthrow,  ty  sub- 
vert. 

To  Evert,  e-v6rt,'  v.  a.    To  destroy. 

Every,  ev^ur-^,  ac^j.     Each  one  of  all. 

Everyday,  eyiir-e-da,  adi.  Usual,  happening 
every  day. 


Contrariety    to   gooilness 
Defamation, 


chievous, 
Evilness,   ^ivl-n^s,  $. 

badness  of  whatever  kind. 
Evilspeaking,    e-vl-spe-kin 

calumny. 
EviLWISHING,   d-vl-wish-ing,   arlj.     Wishing  evi- 

to,  having  no  good  will. 
EvILWORKER,  ^-vl-wOrk-ur,  s.     One  who  does  ill. 
To  Evince,  ^-vlnse,'  v.  a.    To  prove,  to  show. 
Evincible,   e-vlu-si-hl,  adj.     Capable  of  proof, 

demonstrable. 
Evincibly,  ^-vlnis^ble,    adv.      In  such    a  man- 
ner as  to  force  conviction. 
To  Eviscerate,  ^-vlsist^-rate,  u.  a.    To  embowel, 

to  deprive  of  the  entrails. 
EviTABLE,  ^V-ti-t4-bl,  adj.  405.     Avoidable,   that 

m:\y  bo  escaped  or  shunned. 
To  EviTATE,  6v-e-tate,  v.  a.    To  avoid,  to  shun. 
Evitation,  Sv-^-taishCin,  ».  530..   The  act  of  a- 

voiding. 

EuLOGiuM,  v{»-16-ie-6m,~|         „   . 

!.>„,„„„      0\X-<  r    *•    Praise,  encomium. 

Eulogy,  ya-ld-je,  |  ' 

Eunuch,  yu-nCik,  s.    One  that  is  castrated. 

Evocation,  Sv-o-ka-shiiu,  s.  Tlie  act  of  calling  out. 

Evolation,  6y-6-la^h&ii,  s.  530.  The  act  o( 
flying  away. 

To  Evolve,  i-v51v,'  v.  a.    To  unfold,  to  disentangle. 

I'j  Evolve,  4-v&1v,'  ».  «.  To  open  itselt;  to  dis- 
close itself. 

Evolution,  5v-6-lii-sh5n,  *.   530.   The  act  of 

unrolling  or  unfolding;  the  series  of  things  unrolled  or 

unfoldetl :  in  taeticks,  the  motion  made  by  a  body  of 

men  in  changing  their  posture,  or  form  of  drawing  up. 

Evomition,   ^v-6-misli-&n,  s.  530.    The  act  of 

vomiting  out. 
ElTPEPSY,    yii-p^p-s^,   «.      A    good   concoction,    an 

easy  digestion. 
Eupeptic,  yi-p§p-tik,  adj.    Easy  of  digestion. 
Euphonical,  ju-f6n-<i-kil,  adj.    Soundine agrw*- 

ably. 
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*»*  559.  Fite  73,  Rx  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— mi  93,  mSt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— nA  162,  inJve  164, 

Euphony,    yu-fA-ni^,    s.     An  agretable  sound,   the 

contrary  to  liarshiieM. 
EuPHORBIUM,  y6-furibi-6m,  5.     A  plant,  a  gum. 
ElTHHASV,  yu-fri-si,  i.  92.    The  herb  EycUright. 
EuRiP,(/s,  yii-ri-pus,   t.    (From  Ezinpus  Eubin- 

cut,  thai  obbs  unil  flows  seven  times  111  a  day.)     Perpe- 
tual (lui'tu.iti()n. 
Et/ROCLVUON,   y6-r6kil^-d5n,  s.      A  wind  which 

blow*  between  East  and  .North,  very  dangerous  in  the 

Meditcn.-inean. 
European,  yfi-ri-p^iln,  adj.    Belonging  to  En- 

ri)i>e. 

If^  This  word,  according  to  the  an.ilogy  of  our  own 
language,  ought  certainly  Ui  have  the  aitem  on  the  se- 
cond syllable:  and  this  is  the  pronunciation  whuh  uii- 
lettereu  speakers  const-intly  ailopt ;  but  the  ieariii'd,  a- 
ihained  ol  the  analtigioof  their  own  toii(;uc.  alwavs  place 
the  aeceni  on  the  third  •vllable,  l)ecausc  Kif'-inrus,  has 
the  pemiltiinate  long,  anil  is  iheielorc  awenteil  in  l.atm. 
Bfricureau  has  the  ai-ceni  on  the  same  syllable  by  the  s.unc 
rule;  vih\te  Herculean  anil  CeriUenn  submit  to  Knglish 
analogy,  and  have  the  aeeent  on  the  second  svllabic,  be 
cause  inelr  nenultiniate  in  Latin  is  sliurU 
Eurus,  yu-r6s,  s.  Tlie  cast  wind. 
EUHYTHJIY,  yii'-nth-in^,  J.     Harmony,  regular  and 

syinineirical  measure. 
Et'THANASiA,  yu-</iin-a-zhi-S, 
Euthanasy,  yu-</iiii-a.se,  92.  453 

easy  death. 

JJ:^  Of  the  accent  of  the  first  of  thrse  words,  there  can 
oe  no  dis|>utc ;  but  as  the  last  is  anglleiscd,  its  aceenl  ad- 
mit«  of  some  <liversity  of  opinion.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Keiirick,  Dr.  Ash,  Entiek,  Barclay,  Hailey,  and  the  first 
editions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  accent  the  last  of  these  words  op 
the  antepeiiultiinaie,  but  the  quarto  edition  of  Juluisoii 
on  the  nenultiinate  :  I  suspect,  himever,  if  we  were  strict- 
ly to  follow  our  own  analogy,  th.-\t  we  ought  to  pl.ice  the 
aeeeni  on  the  first  syllalile:  for  as  this  termination  Is  not 
tncliiical,  !>1.'5,  it  seems  to  be  under  the  same  predicament 
as  /Irademi/,  Irreparable,  &c.  which  see. 
EvULGATiON,   ^v-il-giishCin,  $.     The  act  of  di- 

vulginR. 
Evulsion,  i-v&Ush&n,  J.   Thea    of  plucking  out. 
Ewe,  y6,  t.  268.    The  she  shi-ep. 

Jf:^"  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as  if 
written  yue,  which  must  ue  carefully  avoided. 
Ewer,    yil-iir,    t.  98.     A  »essel  in  which  water  is 

brought  for  washing  the  hands. 
EwHY,  y6-ri,  j.     An  otticc  in  the  king's  household, 

where  they  take  care  of  the  linen  for  the  king's  table. 
Ex,    ^ks,   or   i'^z.       A  Latin  preposition  often   pre- 
fixed to  comiMiund  words:  sometimes  meaning  out,  as 

tjettaust,  to  draw  out. 

1J;5"  1  ''s  '  "1  t'lis  inseparable  preposition  is,  with  re- 
spect to  sound,  under  the  sara©     redicamenl  as  the  s  in 
t)i»  ,•  which  see,  423. 
To  Exacerbate,  5gz-lsi^r  bate,  v.  a.    To  im- 

bitter,  to  exasperate. 

Exacerbation,  ^gz-is-^r-ba-sh5n,  s.  Increase 
of  maligniiy,  augmented  force  or  severity. 

Exacekvatio.v,  ^gz-ls-sdi-va-sliEin,  s.  The  act 
of  heaping  up. 

Exact,  ^gz-ikt,'  adj.  478.  Nice ;  methodical ;  ac- 
curate ;  honest,  strict,  punctual. 

To  Exact,  ^gz-ikt,'  v.  a.  To  require  autliorita- 
tively  ;  to  demand  of  right. 

To  Exact,  ^gz-akt,'  v.  n.    To  practise  extortion. 

ExaCTER,  ^g2-ik-t5r,  s.  98.  Extortioner,  one 
who  claims  more  than  his  due;  one  who  is  severe  in 
his  injunctions  or  his  demands. 

Exaction,  ^gz-akt-sliQn,  s.  Extortion,  unjust  de- 
mand ;  a  toll,  a  tribute  severely  levied. 

Exactly,  egz-ikl-lt^,  adv.    Accurately,  nicely. 

ExaCT.N'ESS,  ^gz-ikti-lies,  s.  Accuracy,  nicety ; 
regularity  of  conduct,  strictness  nf  manners. 

To    Exaggerate,    ^gz-ailjcie  rate,    v.   a.     To 
heighten  by  representation. 
ItJ"   ''"s  word  IS  sometimes  hcird  with  the  double  p 

hartl,  as  111  dagger  ;  but  every  one  who  has  a  scrap  of  La- 
tin knows,  that  txugci-rate  comes  iroin  exaf;s,i^o,  and 

Uiat  all  words  from  that  language  li;ive  the  g  soft  before  t 


and  i  ;  the  third  syllable,  therefore,  muft  have  the^  soft 
Hut  It  will  be  said,  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  pronun 
elation,  the  first  nought  tube  liard,  as  the  first  c  i«  in 
fliicciU,  suxity,  &c.  l"o  which  i(  may  be  answered,  that, 
strictly  speaking,  it  ought  to  be  so  ;  but  |Hjlite  usage  hal 
so  fixed  the  first  as  well  as  the  last  g  111  the  soft  sound, 
thai  none  but  a  iMnfirmed  pedant  would  have  the  bold- 
ness to  pronounce  them  diflerently. 

This  usage  too  we  find  is  not  without  all  foundation  in 
aiialogv'.  \Vherever  there  is  a  eoiusiderablc  difficulty  in 
kccpmc  touiids  si!par.Ue,  they  will  infallibly  run  into 
each  other.  This  is  observabe  in  the  sound  of  «,  which, 
when  final,  always  .idopts  the  sound  of  •  when  a  flat  con- 
sonant precedes,  4.1 -1 ;  the  first  jr  likewise  in  the  termina- 
tions tetsiim,  nusion,  <\ic.  ne<-essarily  runs  into  the  sound 
of  j/i  like  the  Ixst  <;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  g  in 
exagg-erate  has  no  such  relation  to  the  se<'ond  as  j  has  to 
in;  and  that  this  very  dillerence  between  the  two  conso- 
nants makes  us  preserve  the  first  c  In  Jiact-id  and  tivcity 
111  its  hard  sound  of  t,  which  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
other  sounil  of  c,  which  is  nothing  more  than  t.  To  this 
It  can  only  be  replied  by  way  of  mitigation,  that  hard  e 
and  soft  g  or  j  arc  lorined  nearer  together  in  the  mouth 
than  hard  c  or  k  and  S4)ft  c  or  »  ;  and  therefore,  as  they 
are  more  liable  to  coalesce,  their  coalescence  is  more  ci- 
cusablc. 
Exaggeration,  ?gz-i(lje-i-raish&n,  t.    The  act 

of  heaping  together ;  hyperbolical  ainphfieation. 
To  Exagitate,  ^gz-iilje-(i.taie,  t».  a.    To  shake, 

to  put  in  motion. 
EXAGiTATio.v,  ^gz-Adje-^taish&n,  t.    The  act  oi 

shaking. 
To  ExALT,  ^gz-alt,'  V.  a.     To  raise  on  high;  tc 
elevate  to  power,  wealth,  or  dignity;  to  elevate  to  joy 
or  confidence;  to  ptaise,  to  extol,  tu  magnify;  to  ele- 
vate in  iliction  or  sentiment. 
Exaltation,  ^gz  4l-iiiisli&n,  j.    The  act  of  rais- 
ing on  high  ;  elc\ation  in  power  or  dignity  j  most  ele- 
vated state,  slate  of  greatness  or  dignity. 
EXAMEN,  igz-a-aien,  i.  503.    Examination,  dls 

quisition. 
Ex  AMI  NATE,  5gz-imy-nate,  t.     The  person  ex 

ainmed. 
Examination,  ^gz-im-^  na-sh&n,  ».    The  act  oi 

examining  by  (luestioiis,  or  ex|ierinicnt. 
ExAMiNATOR,  ^gz-lm^-iia-t^,  i.  521.    An  ex 

aiiiincr,  an  inquirer. 
To   EXA-MINF.  ^gz-iini'in,   v.  a.  140.     To  try  a 
person  accusei.  or  suspected  by  interrogatories;  to  in- 
terrogate a  witncis ;  to  try  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any 
proposition  ;  to  try  by  experiment,  to  narrowly  sift,  to 
scan  ;  to  make  inquiry  mto,  to  search  into,  to  scruti- 
nize. 
Examiner,   ^gz-im-^-n&r,  s.     One  who  interro- 
gates a  crimliui  or  evidence;  one  who  searches  or  tries 
any  thing. 
Example,  ^gz-im-pl,  t.  478.     Copy  or  pattern, 
that  wluch  is  proiwised  to  be  resembled ;  precedent, 
former  instance  of  the  like ;  a  person  fit  to  be  proposed 
as  a  pattern ;  one  jiunishcd  for  the  admonition  of  o- 
thers ;  instance  in  which  a  rule  is  illustrated  by  an  ap- 
plication. 
Exanglious,  ^k-sing-gwi-is,  a^.    Having  no 

blood. — ^5ee  Kxiccate. 
EXANI.MATE,  ^gz  ini^-mate,  a<f/.    Lifeless,  dead  ; 

spiritless,  depressed. 
EXAM.MA  ION,  6gz-in-^maish&n,  *.    Depriv.i- 

tioii  of  life. 
EXANLMOUS,  ^gz-in^m&S,   ac^.    Lifeless,   dead, 
killed. 

Exanthemata,  2ks-in-i/j5mii-tA,  s.   Eruptions, 

pustules. 

Exanthejiatous,  ^ks-ln-//i5mii-t&s,  adj.    Pus- 

tulous,  eruptive. 
To  Exantlate,   5gz-5otMitc,   v.   a.     To  dra») 

out ;  to  exhaust,  to  waite  away. 
Exantlation,   ^ks-inUla-shEin,   t.     The  act  of 

drawing  out. 

ExARTicULATiON,  ?ks-ir-tlk.ii-l4ish6n,  ».    The 

dislocation  of  a  joint- 

Tu  Exasperate,  ^gz-isip3r-Ate,  v.  a.  To  pro- 
voke, to  enrage  to  irrltati:;  to  heighten  a  difference, 
lu  aggraviic,  tu  inibitter. 
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EXASPEHATER,  5gz-lstp5r-a  ttr,  &  He  that  ex- 
asiHTalts  or  provokes  I 

EXASPKKATlON,  ^gz-is-p^  rAisliftn,  j.  Aggra- ' 
varion,  malignant  representation  ;  prosocatlcn,  irrita- 


Toi 


Di»-! 
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Fo  KxAUCTORATE,   ^gz-JwkUA.rate,   ».  a 

(liMiiiss  from  service;  to  ilqirive  of  a  beiipfioe. 

ExAU»n()KATiON,  %z-awk-t(i  rai-slifm,  s. 

niijisiiiii  Iroin  ser\iec;  ilejinvatinn,  <k'jjra«lation. 

EXCANUESC'ENCE,  Jks-I< Jn-d5sis^ll!<e,  510, 

Ex<ani)ESCi:ncy.  ^ks  kAn-disis^n-siJ, 
Heat,  the  state  of  growing  hot;  anger,  the  state  of 
growing  angry. 

ExcanTaTION,  ^ks-kin-ta^slifin,  s.  Discnchant- 
ninii  by  a  counter  charm. 

To  Excaknate,   ^ks-kJrin4te,  v.   a.     To  clear 

from  Hcsh.  j 

ExcAKNinCATlON,    fks-klr-ni-f^-kiisli&n,    s. ; 

The  ail  of  Uikmg  awav  the  Hesh.  ' 

To  Excavate,  ^ksika-vate,  v.  a.    To  hollow,  to 

cut  into  hollows. 

Excavation,  iks  ka-vaislifin,  i.    The  act  of  cut- 
ting into  hollows;  the  hollow  formetl,  the  cavity. 
To  Exceed,  ^k-s^ed,'  v.  a.    To  go  beyond,  to  out^ 

go  ;   to  excel,  to  surpass. 

To  Exceed,  iV.  s^tJd,'  v.  n.    To  go  too  far,  to 

pass  the  bounds  of  fitness  ;  to  go  beyond  any  limits  j  to 
bear  the  greater  proiH)rtion. 
Exceeding,  ^k-se^^tllng,  part,   a<Q.     Great  in 

quantity,  extent,  or  duration. 

Exceedingly,  ^k-s^^MIng-1^,  adv.  To  a  great 
degree. 

To  Excel,  5k-s5l,'  v.  a.  To  outgo  in  good  quali- 
ties, to  Nurjia-ss. 

2y  Excel,  ^k  s51,'  Vk  n.  To  hare  good  qualities 
in  a  great  degree. 

Excellence,  ^ki.s^l-lJnse,    1 

Excelij-ncy,  aisdl-l^n-s^,  f  *•    °'«""y'  "'^^ 

rank:  thesuteof  excelling  many  thing;  that  in  which 
one  excels ;  a  title  of  honour,  usually  applied  to  ambas- 
sadors Hiut  governors. 
Excellent,  Jk-s^l-l^nt,  adj.  Of  great  virtue,  of 
great  worth,  of  great  dignity ;  eminent  in  any  good 
quality. 

Excellently,  5k-s?l-l5nt-li,  adv.    Well  in  a 

high  degree ;  to  an  eminent  degree. 

To  Except,  ^k-s^pt,'  v.  a.  To  '.cave  out,  and 
specify  as  left  out  of  a  general  precept  or  jiosition. 

To  Except,  ^k-s5pt,'  v.  tu  To  object,  to  make  ob- 
jections. 

Except,  ^k-s5pt,'  prep.  Exclusively  of,  without 
inclusion  of;  unless. 

Excepting,  ^k-s6p'tlng,  prep.  Without  inclu- 
sion of,  with  exception  of. 

Exception,  ^k-s^p-sh&n,  *.  Exclusive  from  the 
things  comprehended  in  a  precept  or  iK)sition ;  thing 
excepted,  or  specified  in  exception;  objection,  cavil; 
peevish  dislike,  oHence  taken. 

Exceptionable,  ^k-s5p-sh&n-i-bl,  adj.    Liable 

to  objection. 

EXCEPTIOUS,  ^ks^pish&s,  a^/.    Peevish,  froward. 

Exceptive,  ^k-s^p^tiv,  ad^.  including  an  excep- 
tion. 

EXCKPTLESS,  ^k-s5pt-l&,  atf;.  OmitUng  or  ne- 
glecting all  exceptions. 

Exceptor,  ^k-s^p-t&r,  *.  166.    Objector. 

To  Excern,  5k-s^rn,'  v.  a.  To  strain  out,  to  se- 
parate or  emit  by  strainers. 

Excerption,  5k-s^rpishfin,  t.  The  act  of  glean- 
ing, selecting ;  the  thing  gleaned  or  selected. 

Excess,  ^k-s^s,'  j.  More  than  enough,  superfluity  ; 
tn temperance,  unreasonable  indulgence;  transgressiijii 
of  due  limits. 

Excessive,  ^k-sSs^sIv,  adj.  Beyond  the  common 
proportion  of  quantity  or  bulk;  vehement  beyond  mea- 
sure in  kindness  or  dislike. 

Excessively,  ek-slsislv-l^,  adv.  Exceedingly, 
cminentlr. 


To  Exchange,  Iks-tshanje,'  v.  a.    To  give  or 

quit  one  ilniig  for  the  sake  of  gaining  another;  to  give 
and  luke  reciprocally. 

Exchange,  ^ks-Lshatijc,'  s.  Ti>e  act  of  giving 
and  rci-eiving  reciprocally;  barter;  the  balance  of  the 
moiiej  of  dift'crcnl  nations;  the  place  where  the  iner- 
chaiils  meet  to  negotiate  their  affairs. 

Exchanger,  ^kb-isliinijtir,  «.    One  who  practises 

cxchaiii^e. 

ExcHIQL'ER,  ^ks-  tsli^k-ftr,  j.  The  court  to  which 
are  brought  all  the  revenues  Ixlonging  to  the  crown. 

EXC'ISE,  ek-size^  J,  A  tax  levied  ujKm  commodi- 
ties. 

To  Excise,  5k-size/  v.  a.  To  levy  excise  upon  a 
pcisoii  or  thing. 

Exciseman,  ek-size-rnin,  s.  88.  An  officer  wU 
iiis|ifct.s  e<iiiiinodities,  and  rates  their  excise. 

ExciBlO.v,  ^k-slzlii6n,  s.  451.  Extirpation,  de 
struction. 

Excitation,  ^k-s^-ta-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  excit- 
ing or  putting  into  motion. 

To  Excite,  ^k-sitc,'  v.  a.  To  rouse,  to  animate, 
to  stir  up.  to  eniMurage. 

EXCITE.MENT,  ^k-slte-mjnt,  s.  The  motive  by 
which  one  is  stirred  up. 

Exciter,  fk-si-t&r,  j.  One  that  stirs  up  others, 
or  puLs  them  In  motion. 

To  EXCLALM,  ^ks-klame,'  v.  n.  To  ccy  out  with 
vehemence,  ti>  make  an  outcry. 

Exclamation,  ^ks-kli-nia-sh&n,  s.  Vehement 
outcry,  clamour,  outrageous  vociferation  ;  an  einpha- 
tical  utterance  ;  a  note  by  which  a  pathetical  sentence 
is  marked,  thus  |!) 

EXCLAIMEH,  ^ks-kla-m5r,  s.  One  that  makes  ve- 
hemcnt  outcries. 

Exclamatory,  ^ks-klimii-tiir-^,  af(j.  512, 557 
Practising  exclamation  ;  containing  exclamation. 

To  Exclude,  ^ks-kliidc,'  v.  a.  To  shut  out;  to 
debar,  to  hinder  from  piirticipation;   to  except. 

Exclusion,  ^ks-kli-zbiin,  s.  The  act  of  shut- 
ting out;  the  act  of  debarring  from  any  privilege;  ex 
Ci'iUioii;  the  dismission  of  the  young  from  the  egg  or 
womb. 

Exclusive,  ^ks-klWsiv,  adj.  158.  428.    Having 
the  power  of  excluding  or  denying  admission ;  debar- 
ring from  participation ;  not  taking  into  any  account 
or  number,  exeepniig 
Exclusively,  eks-kl6-slv-l^,  adv.    Without  ad- 
mission  of  another  to  participation ;  without  compre-  ' 
hension  in  any  ait'ount  or  number. 
To  Excoct,  ^ksk5kt,'  v.  a.     To  boil  up. 
To  Excogitate,  ^ks-kodjiit^-tate,  t>.  a.    To  in- 
vent, to  strike  out  by  thinking. 
To  Exco.\imunicate,  ^ks  kum-mJiini-kate,  v.  a. 
To  eject  from  the  communion  of  Llie  visible  church  by 
an  ecclesiastical  censure. 

B:^  ^omc  smattercrs  in  elocution  are  trying  to  pro- 
nounce this  word  with  tne  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
.inil  thus  leave  the  three  la.st  syllables  unaccciitcci;  as  if 
harshness  and  dithtulty  of  pronunciation  were  the  tests  of 
propriety.  The  next  word  will  admit  of  the  accent  on 
this  syllable,  as  another  must  be  placed  on  the  fifth  ;  but 
if  a  secondary  accent  be  neccs.sary,  it  ought  to  be  rathci 
on  the  first  syllable,  522. 

Excommunication,    ^ks-kim-mi-n^-ka-shJin, 

*.     An  ecclesiastical  interdict,  exclusion  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  tne  church. 
7'o  EXCOHLATE,   ^ks-k(iiri.ate,  v.  a.    To  fiay,  to 

strip  oflthe  skin. 
Excoriation,  ^ks-kA-rd-aish&n,  i.    Loss  of  skin, 

privation  of  skin,  the  act  of  tlaying. 
ExcOKTiCATiON,   ^ks  kor-te-ka-sh&n,  s.     Pull- 

ing  the  bark  otf  any  thing. 
Excrement,    ^ksikrd-mlnt,    *.      That    which    is 

thrown  out  as  useless  from  tlie  natural  passages  of  the 

body. 
ExcREMENTAL,   ^ks-kri-m3u-tal,  adj.    That  is 

voided  as  excrement. 
ExcREMKNTiTious,    ^ks-kr^-m^n-tlshius,    adj 

c  intamiiig  excrements,  consisting  of  matter  excreted 

fiom  the  body.  1^7 
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510.    Somo- 


ExcRESCENCE,  §ks-kr^s-s$nse, 
EXCRESCENCY,  ^ks-kr^s-sen-s^ 

what  growing  out  of  another  without  use,  and  contrary 

to  the  common  order  of  i>rodurtion. 

Excrescent,  eks-kr^s-s6nt,  adj.    That  grows  out 

of  another  with  preternatural  supertluity. 

Excretion,  $ks-kri^-shvin,  s.  Separation  of  ani- 
mal substance. 

Excretive,  §ks-krd-tlv,  adj.  Having  the  power 
of  ejecting  excrements. 

Excretory,   eks-kr^-tur.^,   adj.      H.aving   the 

quality  of  separating  and  ejecting  superfluous  parts. — 

For  0,  see  Domcstici: 
Excruciable,  6ks-kr65^hd-i-bl,  adj.    Liable  to 

torment. 
To  Excruciate,  5ks-kr66-sh^-ate,  v.  a.   542. 

To  torture,  to  torment. 
EXCUBATION,    ^ks-kii-ba-sli&n,    s.     The    act   of 
watching  all  night. 

To  Exculpate,  ^ks-k&l-pate,  r.  a.    To  dear 

from  the  imputation  of  a  fault. 

Excursion,  ^ks-kfirishun,  s.  The  act  of  deviat- 
ing from  the  stated  or  settled  path ;  an  expedition  into 
some  distant  part ;  digression. 

Excursive,  ^ks-kur-slv,  adj.  157.  Rambling, 
wandering,  deviating. 

Excusable,  Sks-k6iza-bl,  adj.     Pardonable 

Excusableness,  ^ks-kfi-zi  bl-ii^s,  5.  Pardon- 
ablenesf,  capability  to  oe  excused- 


Executrix,  ^«-5kiii-trlks,  j.     a  woman  instruct. 

ed  to  perform  the  will  of  the  testator. 
Exegesis,  ^ks-^-jti-sis,  5.  478.  520.    Anexpbr.a. 

tion. 
EXEGETICAL,   Sks-^-j^t-^-kil,   adj.     Explanatory 

expository. 
Exemplar,  egz-5m-plir,  s.  88.    A  pattern,  au 

example  to  be  imitated. 
Exemplarily,  ^gz'^in-pl5r~^-l^,  adu.    In  such 

a  manner  as  deserves  imitation;  in  such  a  manner  as 

n)ay  vv;irn  others. 
Exemplariness,  ^gzi^m-pUr-^-n^s,  s.    State  of 

standing  as  a  pattern  to  be  eojiied. 
Exemplary,   egzi^m-plir-^,  a({j.    Such  as  may 

desers'c  to  be  proposed  to  imitation  ;  such  as  may  give 

warning  to  others. 

J^5"  I  nave  given  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  and  the 
substantive  and  aiiverb  formed  from  it,  the  flat  sound  of 
X,  directly  contrary  to  analogy,  because  1  think  it  agreeable 
to  the  best  usage  ;  and  in  this  case,  analogy  must  be  silentj 
though  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  silence  of  complaisance 
ratlier  than  of  consent^  4?.5.  478. 

Exemplification,    ^gz-^m-plt^-fe-ka-sh&n,   s 

A  copy,  a  transcript ;  an  illustration  by  example. 

To  Exemplify,  ^gz-^mipli^-fl,  v.  a.  IBS.    Tc 

illustrate  by  example  j  to  transcribe,  to  copy. 
2'o  Exempt,  %z-^mt/  v.  a.  412.    To  privilege, 

to  grant  immunity  from. 
Exempt,    ^gz-Jmt,'  adj.     Free  by   privilege ;  not 

subject,  not  liable  ta 


ableness,  capaonity  to  oeexeusca.  „...-j-^.,  —  ..__._  ._. 

Excusation,   Sks-kfi-zaishein,  s.     Excuse,  plea,    EXEMPTION,  ^gz-^m-sh&n,  s.     Immunity,  privi 


apology. 


lege,  freedom  from  imposts. 


Excusatory,  ^ks-kii2j-t&r-^,«f;j.  512.    piead- '  Exempiitious,  ^gz-^m-tlshi&s.  adj.    Separable. 


ing  excuse,  apologetical. — For  the  o,  see  Doviestkk. 

To  Excuse,  ^ks-kuzc/  v.  a,  437.  To  extenuate 
by  apology;  to  disengage  from  an  obligation  ;  to  remit, 
not  to  exact  ;  to  pardon  by  allowing  an  apology  ;  to 
throw  ofl'  imputation  by  a  feigned  apolotjy. 

Excuse,  ^ks-kise,'  S.    Plea  offereil  in  extenuation, 
apology;  the  act  of  excusing;  cause  for  which  one  is  ' 
excused.  ^  1 

Excuseless,  Sks-ki'ise-les,  adj.  Tlsat  for  which 
no  excuse  can  be  given. 

ExcuseR,  ^ks-kii-zur,  s.  One  who  pleads  for  an- 
other ;  one  who  forgives  anotlur. 

2'y  EXCUSS,  eks-kfis,'?;.  a.   To  seize  and  detain  by  law. 

ExCUSSION,  6ks  kusli-un,  s.     Seizure  by  law. 

Execrable,  ^k-se-krlbl,  adj.  405.  Hateful, 
detestable,  accursed. 

Execrably,  ek-s^kri-blc,  adu.     cursedly,  a- 

bominably. 
To  Execrate,  ^k-se-krate,  ti.  a.    To  turse, 

imprecate  ill  u)ion. 

Execration,  ^k-s^-kra-sh&n,  s.  Curse,  impreca- 
tion of  evil. 

To  Execute,  ^k-s^-kfitc,  i;.  a.  To  put  into  act, 
to  do  what  is  planned  ;  to  jiut  to  death  according  to 
form  of  justice. 

Execution,  Ik-s^-ki'i-sh&n,  s.  Performance,  prac- 
tice; the  last  act  of  the  law  in  civil  causes,  by  which 
possession  is  given  of  body  or  goods ;  capital  punish 
ment  ;  death  inflictcil  by  forms  of  law;  destructioi:, 
slaughter. 

Executioner,  d'k-s<!'-k6-sh5n-&r,  s.     He  that 

puts  in  act,  or  executes ;  he  that  inflicts  capital  iiunisli- 
ment 

Executive,  ^gz-uk-u-tlv,  adj.  478.  Having  the 
riuallty  of  executing  or  performing;  active,  not  deli- 
berative, not  legislative,  having  the  power  to  put  in  act 
tlie  laws. 

Executor,  5gz-ek-ii-tfir,  s.  16C.     He  that  is   in- 
Iru-tcd  to  perform  the  will  of  a  testator, 
g^  When  this  word  signifies  one  who  performs  any 

tliiiig  in  gcner.1l,  the  accent  is  on  the  same  syllable  as  on 

the  veib  to  Kxecvte. 

Executory,   ^gz-ek'fi-tA-r^,   adj.     Performing 

official  duties. 
li^XECUTORSHIP,  egz-^k^a  turshlp,  s.    The  office 
of  him  that  is  appointed  to  perform  the  will  of  the  de- 
funct. 
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that  may  be  taken  from  another. 

To  EXENTERATE,  ^gz-^n^t^r-ate,  v.  a.  To  em- 
bowel;  to  deprive  of  the  entrails. 

Exenteration,  ^gz-^n-t^r-a-shSn,  4.  The  ad 
oft.iking  out  the  bowels,  embowelling. 

ExFQUlAL,  ^gz.^i-kw^  il,  adj.  Relating  to  lune- 
rab. 

Exequies,  ^ks-e-k\v!z,  s.  (vvithout  a  singular.) 
Funeral  rites,  the  ceremony  of  burial. 

EXERCENT,  ^gz-er-s^nt,  adj.  Practising,  follow- 
ing an^  calling. 

ICXEKCISE,  ^ks-^r-sise,  j.  478.  Labour  of  the 
body  for  health  or  amusement;  preparatory  practice  in 
order  to  skill;  practice,  outward  performance;  task, 
that  which  one  is  appointed  to  perform  ;  act  of  divine 

■  worship,  whether  publick  or  private. 

'I'o  Exercise,  ^ks-^r-slze,  v.  a.  To  employ  ;  to 
train  by  use  to  any  act  ;  to  task,  to  keep  employed  as  a 
penal  injunction ;  to  practise  or  use  in  order  to  habitual 
-kill. 

'I'o  Exercise,  ^ks^^r-slze,  v.  n-   To  use  exercise, 

to  labour  for  health. 

Exerciser,  6ks-&--si-z&r,  s.    He  that  directs  or 

uses  exercise. 
Exercitation,  ^gz-Sr  se-ta-sh&n,  s.    Exercise; 

practice,  use 
To  Exert,    ^-gz-^rt,'  v.   a.  4  78.    To   use  with  an 

effort ;  to  put  forth,  to  perform. 
Exertion,    %z-6risliCin,  s.     llie  act  of  exerting, 

efibrt. 
ICXESION,  ^gz-e-zli&n,  S.    llie  act  of  eating  through 
Exestuation,  egz-&-tsh{i-a-shfin,  s.    The  state 

of  boiling. 
To  Exfoliate,  ^ks-fA-l^-ate,  v.  n.   To  shell  oir, 

as  a  corrupt  bone  froin  the  sound  part. 
Exfoliation,  ^ks-f6-l^-a-sh5n,  5.    The  process 

by  which  the  corrupted  part  of  the  bone  sep.arates  from 

the  sound. 
Exfoliative,    &3  fi-l^-tl-tlv,    aclj.     That  ha» 

power  of  procuring  exfolia'Jon. 
ExHALABLE,   d'gz-lia-la-bl,  adj.  405.    That  may 

be  evaporated. 
Exhalation,  ^ks-ha-la-shfin,  s.    The  act  ot  ex- 
haling or  sending  out  in  vapours  ;  the  state  of  cy.ipor 

ating  or  flying  out  in  vapours,  that  wh'.ch  rises  in  va. 

pour. 


EXI 


EXO 


liir  ISJ,  ii6t  163— tibe  171,  tdb  172,  biU  173— *il  29»— p6iiid  313— <Am  466— 'mis  46S 


To    Exhale,    5g2-hale,'   «;.  a.  478.     To  send  or 
draw  out  vapours  or  fumes. 
Jf^  Though  the  ablest  grammarians  (Bsaut^e  Gram- 

maire  GinircUe,  torn.  1.  p.  66.)  have  determinetl  //  to  be 

a  consonant,  they  have  not  decided  whether  it  belongs  to 

the  flat  or  sharp  class.     If  we  consult  our  ear  when  we 

place  an  unaccented  x  before  it,  we  shall  judge  it  belongs 

to  the  former,  as  the  jr  in  this  siti'stion  generally  slides 

into^. 

EXHALEMFNT,  5gz-haleim5nt,  i.  Matter  exhaled, 
vapour. 

To  Exhaust,  5gz-h4wst,'  v.  a.  425.  To  drain, 
to  diminish  ;  to  draw  out  totally,  to  draw  out  till  no- 
thing is  left. 

Exhaustion,  5gz-hSws-tshfin,  ».  464.  The  act 
of  drawing  out,  or  drain  mg. 

EXHAUSTLKSS,  5gz-hawst'15s,  ac^.  Not  to  be 
emptied,  inexhaustible. 

To  Exhibit,  5gz-hlb-lt,  v.  a.  478.  To  offer  to 
view  or  use,  to  offer  or  propose ;  to  show,  to  display. 

ExHIBITER,  kgz-\i\\Ax.-hly  i.  He  tliat  offers  any 
thing. 

Exhibition,  4ks-hi-bUh-&n,  j.  The  act  of  exhi- 
biting, display,  setting  forth;  an  allowance  in  universi- 
ties for  the  maintenance  of  scholars  who  are  not  upon 
the  foundation. 

To  Exhilarate,  ^gz-hll^-rate,  v.  a.    To  make 

cheerful,  to  fill  with  mirth. 

Exhilaration,  ^gz-hil.i-raish&u,  i.    The  act  of 

giving  gaiety ;  the  state  of  being  enlivened. 
To  Exhort,   5gz-h5rt,'  v.  a.    To  incite  by  words 
to  any  good  action. 

Exhortation,  iks-hor-tAish&n,  ».    The  act  of 

exhorting,  incitement  to  good  ;  the  form  of  words  by 
which  one  is  exhorted. 
Exhortative,  lgz-\\or'-xk-i\\\  adj.    Tending  to 

exhortation,  containing  exliort;ition. 
ExhoRTATORY,     ^z-horiti-t&r-^,      adj.     512. 

Tending  to  exhort For  the  last  o,  see  I^rmeatici.: 

ExHOttTKR,  ^g/.-hor-tur,  s.     One  who  exhort*. 
To  E.njccaTE,  ^k-slkikate,  v.  a.    To  dry 


State  of  being, 


son's  folio  edition  has  the  accent  on  the  last  also ;  but  the 
quarto  edition  has  it  on  the  first.  Authority  is  certainly 
on  the  side  of  the  ultimate  accent;  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  is  not  contrary  to  analogy,  for  the  pe- 
nultimate i  beino  long  in  Latin  has  no  necessary  influ- 
ence on  the  Englisn  word,  any  more  than  it  has  on  hos- 
tile, serviU,  itc.  See  Principles,  No.  140. 
To  Exile,  %-2lle,'  v.  a.  492.    To  banish,  to  drive 

from  a  country. 
Exilement,  eg-zlleimOnt,  *.    Banishment. 
ExilitioN,  ^ks-tlish-&n,  s.     Slenderness,  sraall- 

ness. 
ExisiiOUS,  Sg-zim^fis,  adj.    Famous,  eminent. 
To  Exist,   %-zlst,'   v.  tu  478.     To  be,  to  have  » 

being. 
Existence,  5g-zisit5iise,      i 
Existency,  ^g-zis-tin-s4,    J 

actual  possession  of  being. 
Existent,  ^g-zisitint,  adj.     in  being,  in  posses. 

sion  of  being. 
ExISTIMATION,   ig-zis-ti.niif*hhn,   $,     Opinion  ; 

esteem. 
Exit,   ^ks-lt,    *.      The  term  set  in   the  margin   ol 

plays  to  mark  the  time  at  which  the  player  goes  oil"; 

departure,  act  of  quitting  tlie  theatre  of  life. 
ExitlaL,  dgz-ishiyil,   U.S.    7    a<fj.     Dejtructive, 
KxiTIOUS,  Igz-ishiy&s,  i        fatal,  mortal. 

Exodus,  ^ks^d^,  1 
EXODY,  ^ksiA-Q^,      }  *•   ^P"t"«.  iou^ey  from. 

place ;  the  second  book  of  Moses  is  so  called,  because 

It  describes  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 
ExoLKTK,  5ks^-Wte,  adj.  Obsolete,  out  of  use. 
To  ExoLVE,  ^g»-6l^^  t>.  a.    To  loose,  unbind  ;  to 

free  from  a  debt. 
ExOMPUALOS,  ig2-6mif4-16i,   ».     a  navel  ruii- 

ture. 
2y  EXONERATX,  5gz-6ni^r.Ate,  v.  a.    To  unload, 

to  disburden. 


Exoneration,  %z-on-^MisJiin,  *.    The  act  of 

I      disburdening. 

*ry'  The  first  syllable  of  this  word  (strictly  speaking)    Vvr.tyr'i.-mt  u     a~,  ■«..  i.x  ui         ,•      t-    .     . . 

ittuto  be  iH^onounced  according  to  the  rule  laid  down   *'*°"'^.^'    %«-Op-ti-bl,    af{j.     Desirable,  to  be 
under  the  preposition  Ei :  but  in  this  pronunciation  wcj      s""gnt  with  eagerness  or  desire. 

totaKy  lose  the  sharp  i  which  commences  the  Latin  word;  EXORABLE,  eks'6-r4-bl,   ai^.  405.     To  be  moved 
licco,  to  dry  ;  of  which  this  word  Is  compounded ;  and '      by  entreaty. 

thus  the  sound  of  the  word  Is  radically  injured,  and  its    J'vnnnrrA  v.'c    i,r-,  A^Ui.  «Sn..»     -» 
etymology  losL     But  It  will  be  said,  the  Latins  made  the:  ^j^XORBITANcE,  egz.5r'-b6-tanse,   1 
same  excision  of  the  radical  t  on  account  of  the  coinci-j  i-XORBITANCY,  egz-or-be-tin-se,  ^ 
deuce  which  the  1  contained  in  the  Jt  of  the  preposition,       pross  deviation  from  rule  or  right;   extravagant  de- 
and  wrote  liic  word  txicco.     It  is  allowed  these  coirun  '      inand;  boundless  depravity. 

tions  obtained  amongst  them,  as  amongst  us;  though  it  Is  Exorbitant,    ^gz-6ribA-tint.    adi.      Enormous 

doubtful  whether  the  same  inconvenience  arose  amongst.      ^ a  a  6-^'    ^'»^>«»»«t.,    •»>v.      iz-uuriiiuus, 

them  in  this  word  as  with  us  ;  for  Vossius  m-ikes  it  high.  1  „'^(?°''  °"®  proportion,  excessive, 
ly  probable  that  the  Latins  never  gave  the  Hat  sound  c^t    Jo  EXORCISE,    eks-or-slze,    v.  a.      To  adjure   by 
to  the  letter  *  ;  and  the  best  manuscripts  inform  us,  tliat  ',     some  holy  name ;  to  drive  away  by  certain  forms  oi  ad- 
writinj  this  word  with  an  »,  as  exHcco,  and  thus  preserv-  i     juration ;   to  purify  from  the  influence  of  malignant 
ing  the  composition  distinct  and  ix;rfecl,  is  the  most  ac-       spirits. 

curate  orthography.  '  ExOHCWER,  ^ks^ir-sl-ziir,  «.    One  who  practises  to 

EXiCCATION,   ek-slk-ka-shftn,   f.      Act  of  drying  j     drive  away  evil  spirits, 
up.  state  of  being  dried  up.  JEXOBCTSM,    iksiar-slzin,   $. 


J.     Enormity, 


Drying  in 


Tbe  fonn  of  adjiiia. 
tion,  or  religious  ceremony,  by  which  evil  and  malig- 
nant spirits  are  driven  away. 
Exorcist,  ^ks-6r-slst,  $.    One  who  by  acyurations, 
prayers,  or  religious  acts,  drives  away  malignant  spirits. 
Exordium,    %z-orid<J-&tii,   j.     a  fonnal  preface, 

the  proemial  part  of  a  composition. 
Exornation,  ^ks-6r-naish&n,  s.    Ornament,  de- 
coration, cnibellisliment. 
EXOSSATED,  %z.6sisi-ted,  adj.    Deprived  .jI  Uiius. 
Exosseous,  6gz-6slNsl)e-us,  adj.    Wimii.g  bones, 
boneless. 

Exile,  iks^Ue,   ».    Banishment,  sute  of  being  ban-    EXOSTOSIS,  eks-5s-toisis,  *.  520.     Any  protuber. 
islied  ;  the  person  banished.  '.      anec  of  a  txme  that  Is  not  natural. 

Jt^  This  word,  as  a  substantive,  tus  the  accent  always  |  Jtj="  1  have  in  the  accentuation  of  this  word  differed 
on  the  first  syllable;  as  a  verb,  it  was  formerly  accented  from  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Dr.  Ash,  ami  have 
on  either  syllable ;  but  it  is  now,  as  Mr.  Nares  observes,  I  adhered  to  a  Medical  Dictionary,  which  places  theacctiit 
universally  accented  as  the  noun.  regularly  on  the  penultimate. 

Exile,  «g-zile,'  0^7.  478.  Small,  slender,  not  full.  ,  ExoTERICK,  eks-6-t,irilk,  adj.  Belonging  to  the 
.  K/"  This  word,  as  an  adjective,  derived  from  the  La-  ]  lectures  of  Aristotle  on  rhetorick,  and  the  more  super- 
tin  exUi*,  11  by  Nares,  Sheridan,  Ash,  and  Entick,  ac-  ficial  parts  of  learning,  which  any  one  had  liberty  to 
eeDC«d  on  the  last  syllable.     Th»  third  ediUon  of  John-  j      hear  ;  as  opposed  to  the  more  serious  parts  of  diictriiia 
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ExiccaTIVE,  ^k-sikikJ-dv,  adj.  512. 

quality. 

Exigence,  5k-s^j^nse,  l 

Exigency,  «kisi-j^n.si,  5    '•     ^'^"'^"•^'    "'^"'' 

need;  pressing  necessity,  distress,  sudden  occa-sion.         , 
Exigent,  4k-s^-jlnt,  j.     Pressing   business,   o<ca- 

sion  that  requires  immediate  help.  \ 

Exiguity,   Sks-i-gd^t^,   j.      Smallness,  diininii-| 

tiveness. 
Exiguous,   igzAg-L-hs,   adj.     Small,  diminutive,  l 

little. 


EXP 


EXP 


*»*  559.  Fite  73,  fir  77,  fill  83,  ftt  81— m6  93,  mSt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mSve  164, 


and  instructions,  to  which  none  but  his  friends  were  ati- 

niitted. 
EXOTICK,   ^gz-bt'Ak,  adj.     Foreign,   not  produced 

in  our  own  country. 
To  Expand,   ek-spand/   v.  a.     To  spread,   to  lay 


Expensive,  ^ks-p5nislv,  adj.  428.  Given  to  ex- 
pense,  extravagant,  luxurious;  costly,  requiring  ex- 
pense. 

Expensively,  eks-p^nislv-ld,  adv.  With  great 
expense. 


cpca  as  a  net  or  sheet;  to  dilate,  to  spread  out  every  j  ExtENSIVENESS,   5ks-pdnislv-n^s,   s.      Addiction 
way.  >  »  7 

Expanse,  5k-spJnse/  s. 

without  inequalities. 
EXPANSIBIUTY,  ^k-spJn-s^-b!U^-te,  s. 

of  extension,  possibility  to  be  expanded.  ^^    ^^^^,^^ .  ^^  ^„„^^         ^^^^^^ 

EXSPANSIELE,  ^k-span-s.lbl,   adj.    Capable  to  be  j  experienced,   iks-p^l-ri-lnst,  part.  adj. 

Wise  by  Ion;;  practice. 

One   nho 


A  body  widely  extendevi 
Capacity 


to  expense,  extravagance ;  costliness. 
Experience,   eks-pe-r(5-ense,  s.     Practice,  fre- 
quent trial ;  knowledge  gained  by  trial  and  practice. 

To  Experience,  ^ks-p^-rd-^nse,  v.  a.    To  try, 

to  practise ;  to  know  by  practice. 
,  —XPERIENCED,  dks-p^-ri-^nst,  part.  adj.    Wads 
extended.  .    ,  ,  ,  ^  , ,    .      '      skilful  by  experieiue 

Expansion,  ek^pSn-sh&n,  ,.    Tlie  st^te  of  be.nt:  Experiencer,   eks-p(V.r^-'dn-sfir, 
expanded  into  a  wider  surface ;  the  act  of  spreading  '^ 


k-t.\nse,      7 
ikitJii-se,     5 


The  act  or 


out;  extent;  pure  space 
ExpaNSIVTE,   eks-pin-slv,  adj.  428.    Having  the 
power  to  spread  into  a  wider  surface. 

To  Expatiate,  ^-k-spa'sh^-ate,  t).  n.  542.     To 

range  at  large;  to  enlarge  upon  in  language. 

To  Expect,  ^k-sp^kt,'  v.  a.  To  liave  a  previous 
apprehension  of  either  good  or  evil ;  to  wait  for,  to  at- 
tend the  coming. 

Expectable,  ek-sp3kitS-bl,  adj.    To  be  expected 

Expectance,  ^k-sp5k-t.\nse. 

Expectancy,  ^k-spik 

state  of  expecting  ;  S(jinethiiig  expected ;  hope. 

Expectant,  fik-sp^k-tint,  adj.    Waiting  in  ex- 

pi'ctation. 

Expectant,  ^k-spek-tJint,  s.    One  who  waits  in 

expectation  of  any  thmg. 

Expectation,  ^k-spek-taish&n,  s.  The  act  of 
expecting;  the  state  of  expecting  cither  with  hope  or 
fe,ir ,  prospect  of  any  thing  goou  to  come;  a  slate  in 
which  something  exeellent  is  expected  from  us. 

Expecter,  ^k-sp^k-tir,  s.  One  who  has  hopcj. 
of  something  ;  one  who  waits  for  another. 

Tu  Expectorate,  ^ks-pek-tA-rate,  v.  a.  To  c- 
ject  from  the  breast. 

Expectoration,   ^ks-p^k-tA-ra-shun,  t.     The 

act  of  discharging  from  the  breast;  the  discharge  which 
is  made  by  coughing. 

Expectorative,  ^ks-p^kit6-r3.-t1v,   adj.   512. 

Having  the  quality  of  promoting  expectoration. 

Expedience,  ^kspt5-il^-^nse,     7        »-/- 

EXPEDIENCY,  <iks-pe-<le-en-se,   3 
ness,  propriety,  suitableness  loan  end;  expedition,  ad- 
venture ;   hiNte,  des]urch. 

Expedient,  ^ks-pe-de-^nt,  or  5x-pe-jWnt,  adj. 

293.     Proper,  fit,  convenient,  suitable;  quick,  expe- 
ditious. 

Expedient,  Iks-p^idWnt,  *.    That  which  helps 

forward,  as  means  to  an  end  ;  a  shift,  means  to  an  end 
contrived  In  an  exigence. 

Expediently,  ^ks-p^-dti-^nt-W,  adv.  Fitly,  suit- 
ably, conveniently ;  hastily,  quickly. 

To  Expedite,  ^ks^pd-dlie,  v.  n.  To  facilitate,  to 
free  from  impediment;  to  hasten,  to  quicken;  to  de- 
spatch, to  issue  from  a  publick  office. 

Expedite,  ^ksipe-dite,  adj.  Quick,  hasty,  toon 
performed;  easy,  disencumbtted,  clear;  nimble,  ac- 
tive, agile;  light  armed. 

ExPEDITKl.Y,  ?ks-pd-dlte-l^,  adv.  With  quick- 
ness, readiness,  haste. 

ExPEDfTION,  ^ksp^-dlsliifin,  s.  Haste,  speed, 
activity  ;  a  march  or  voyage  with  martial  intention.'. 

Exfeditjous,  ^ks  pe-dish-us,  adj.  Speedy,  quick, 
swift 

To  Expel,  cks-p^l/  t) 


makes  trial ;  a  practiser  of  experiments. 

Experiment,  ^ks-p^r^-m^nt,  *.  Trial  of  any 
thing,  something  done  in  order  to  discover  an  uncertain 
or  unknown  effect. 

Experimental,  Jks-p^r  d-mJnitAl,  adj.  Per- 
taining to  experiment;  built  upon  experiment ;  known 
by  experiment  or  trial. 

Experimentally,  Iks-p3r-d-m5nitil.i,  adv.  By 

experience,  by  trial. 

Experimenter,  ^ks-pJri^.m5n-t6r, ».    One  who 

makes  experiments. 
Expert,  ^ks-pOrt,'  adj.    Skilful,  ready,  dexteroui. 
Expertly,  ^ks-p^rt-1^,  adv.    In  a  skilful  ready 

manner. 
ExpertnESS,  ^ks-pert-nJs,  s.    Skill,  readiness. 
Expiable,  ^ksipti-a-bl,  adj.  405.    Capable  to  be 

expiated. 

To  Expiate,  ^ks-pe-ate,  v.  a.  90-    To  annul  the 

guilt  of  a  crime  by  subsequent  acts  of  piety,  to  atone 
for  ;  to  avert  the  tnreats  of  prodigies. 

Expiation,  ^ks-pii-a-shfin,  s.  The  act  of  expiat- 
ing or  atoning  for  any  crime  ;  the  means  by  which  we 
atone  for  crimes,  atonement  ;  piactices  by  which  omi- 
nous prodigies  were  averted. 

Expiatory,  ^ksipd-a-t&r-^,  adj.  512.    Having 

the  power  of  expiation. — For  the  o,  see  DumaUck. 

ExPILATION,  ^ks-pe-la'shun,  s.    Robbery. 

Expiration,  oks-p^-ra-sh6n,  s.  The  act  of  resu 
plratlon  which  thrusts  the  air  out  of  the  lungs  ;  the  last 
emission  of  breath,  death  ;  evaporation,  act  of  fuming 
out;  vapour,  matter  expired;  the  conclusion  of  any 
limited  time. 

To  Expire,  ^k  splre^  v.  a.  To  breathe  out;  to 
exhale ;  to  send  out  in  exhalations. 

To  Expire,  ^k-spJre,'  v.  n.  To  die,  to  breathe  the 
last ;  to  conclude,  to  come  to  an  end. 

To  Explain,  ^ks-plane/  v.  a.  To  expound,  to  il- 
lustrate, to  clear. 

Explainable,  5ks-plane^-bl,  a<i}.    Capable  of 

being  explained. 

Explainer,  ^ks-plane'&r,  s.  Expositor,  inierpro- 
ter,  commentator. 

Explanation,  5ks-pli.na-shun,  *.  The  act  ol 
explaining  or  interi<reting ;  the  sense  given  by  an  ex- 
plainer or  interpreter. 

Explanatory,  ^ks-planyi-tfir-e,  adj.  Contain- 
ing  explanations. — For  the  0,  see  Domesiick,  and  Prin- 
ciples, No.  557. 

Expletive,  5ks-ple-tlv,  *.  157.  Something  used 
only  to  take  up  room. 

£XPLICABI£,  eks-ple-ki-bl,  adj.  Explainable,  pos- 
sible to  be  explaineil. 

2o  ExPLlCAli.,  5ks-pld-kate,  v.  a.    To  unfold,  to 


.  expand  ;  to  explain,  to  clear. 

.       u  -     ■       r       ,u     i"""  "r  •  '°,  Explication,  ^ks-pl(i-kaish&n,  s.     The  act  <A 

away  ;  to  banish,  <o  drive  from  the  place  of  residence.   |      „  ^^.,„        ,„„-„,ding.  or  expanding ;  the  act  of  explaia- 
EXPELLER,    6ks-pel-lar,    «.      One    that   expels    or  1      j„g,  „Ucrptetation,  explanation;  Uie  sense  given  by  an 
drives  away.     _  ]      cx|ilaiiier. 

To  Expend,  eks-ji^nd,'  v.  a.    To  lay  out,  to  spend.   Explicative,  ^ks-ple-ka-tlv,  a<\j.    Having  a  teii- 

EXPENbE,  ^ks-p^nsL',' s.     Cost,  charges,  money  ex- {      dency  to  explain.  

,    .    '  r  >  ,  a    ,  /I       j^-:;.  I  have  ditVered  from  Mr.  Sheridan  m  the  acccntua- 

„'  J,         ,        ,,..,        ,.       „    .,        ,  lion  of  this  word.     He  luts  placed  (he  accent  on  the  seonid 

EXPENSEEUL,  ^ks-pt-nsc-ful,  adj.     Costly,  charge      ,y||;,i,ic,  with  the  authority  of  every  Dictionary,  and  ol 

able.  I  every  good  speaker,  against  him.     In  the  first  edition  ol 

Exri;NSELESS,  ^ks^-p^nse-I^s,  U(^.     Without  cost   .  this  Dictionary,  when  1  supposed  Mr.  Sheridan's  untv,- 

li^.j 
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luatlon  of  this  word  agreeable  to  analogy,  I  did  not  rccol  i      uttered  or  declared  ;  that  may  be  drawn  by  squeeilng 

lect  the  verb  to  explicate,  whence  it  is  derived,  and  which,        or  expression. 

in  my  opinion,  ought  todeterniine  iLsaceentuation.     S'ee  rExPRESSlON,   ^ks-pr^shi&n,  *.    TIic  act  or  powe/ 

Principles,  No.  51?.    Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  '  -       -  -  ■ 

Dr.  Kenriek,  Dr.  Ash,  Entick,  and  Barclay,  place  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable,  as  I  have  done. 

EXPLICATOR,  Iksi'pli-ka-t&r,  s.  Expounder,  in- 
ter]ireter,  explainer. 

Explicit,  ^ks-pHsMt,  adj.  Unfolded,  pbin,  clear, 
not  merely  by  inference. 

Explicitly,  5ks-plls-lt-l^,  adv.  Plainly,  directly, 
not  merely  by  inference. 

To  EXPLODC,  ^ks-pl6de,'  v.  a.  To  drive  mit  dis- 
gracefully with  some  noise  of  contempt ;  to  drive  out 
with  noise  and  violence. 

Exploder,  iks-pl6-iJ5r,  »,  a  hisser,  one  who 
drives  out  with  open  contempt. 

Exploit,  ^ks-plolt,'  *.  a  design  accomplished,  an 
achievement,  a  successful  attempt. 

To  ExpLOBATE,  ^ks-plA-rate,  v.  a.    To  search  out. 

Exploration,  5ks-plA-ra'sli&n,  s.  Search,  ex- 
amination. 

EXPLOBATOR,  ?ks-plA-ra-tJir,  s.  One  who  search- 
es ;  an  examiner. 

Exploratory,  iks-pl5rii-t&r-d,  cdj.   Searching, 

exam  in  inc. 

|rt»  In  this  word,  as  in  Declaratory,  we  may  perceive 
lhe»nortening  power  of  the  prc-antcpenultimite  accent ; 
which,  like  the  antepenultimate,  when  not  followed  by  a 
diphthong,  shortens  every  vowel  but  u,  511.  535. 
To  Explore,  ^ks-plAre,'  v.  a.   503,   n.    To  try, 

to  search  into,  to  examme  by  trial. 
ExPLOREMENT,  ^ks-plAre^in^iit,  i.    Search,  trial. 
Explosion,  ^ks-plAizh&n,  *.     The  act  of  driving 

out  any  thing  with  noise  and  violence. 
Explosive,  ^ks-plA^slv,  adj.  158,  428.    Driving 

out  with  noise  and  violence. 
To  Export,    ^ks-pArt/   v.    a.    To  carry   out  of 

country. 
Export,  ^ksipArt,  s.  492.    Commodity  carried  out 

in  tratlick. 

Exportation,  {ks-p6r-ta-shun,  s.     The  act  or 

practice  of  carrying  out  commodities  into  other  coun- 
tries. 

To  Expose,  fks-pAze/e.  a.  To  lay  open,  to  make 
liable  to  ;  to  lay  open,  to  make  bare  ;  to  lay  open  to 
censure  or  ridicule ;  to  put  in  danger ;  to  cast  out  to 
chance. 

Exposition,  ?ks-pA-zlshi&n,  $.  The  situation  in 
which  any  thing  is  plsiced  with  res(>ect  to  the  sun  or  air ; 
explanation,  inter|iretation. 

Expositor,  ^ks-p&zi^tfir,  s.  Explainer,  expoun- 
der, interpreter. 

To  ExposTUiJ^TE,  5ks-p5sitshiilate,  v.  n.  463. 
To  canvass  with  another,  to  debate;  to  remonstrate  in 
a  friendly  manner. 

Expostulation,  5ks-p5s-tsh6-lA-sIi&n,  *,  De- 
bate, discussion  of  an  affair :  charge,  accusation. 

Expostulatoh,  ^ks-pAsitshi'i-la-tfir,  s.  521, 
One  that  debates  witli  another  wiihout  open  rupture. 

Expostulatory,     Jks-pAsitsl)&-la-tLir-e,     adj. 

46.3.512.     Containing  expostulation. 

Exposure,  ^ks-pA-zli6re,  j.  The  art  of  exposing  ; 
the  state  of  being  exposed  ;  the  state  of  being  in  dan- 
ger; situation  as  to  sun  nnd  air. 

To  Expound,  ^ks-pAlnd,'  v.  a.    To  explain,  to 

clear,  to  interjireu 

Expounder,  ^kspouniJiir,  s.  Explainer,  inter- 
preter. 

To  Express,  3ks-pr5s,'  v.  a.  To  represent  by  any 
of  the  imiutivc  arts,  as  poetry,  sculpture,  painting; 
to  represent  in  words ;  to  utter,  to  declare  :  to  denote ; 
to  squeeze  out  ;   to  force  oui  by  cdmprcssum 

ExPRFJiS,  §k.s-pr^s,'  adj.  Copied,  tesembUng,  ex- 
actlylike;  plain,  apparent,  indirect  terms;  on  pur- 
pose, for  a  particular  end. 

Express,  ^ks>-pr^s;  j.  a  messenger  sent  on  pur- 
pose :  a  message  sent. 

Expressible,  ^ks-prlsis^-bl,  a^j.    That  may  be 


of  representing  any  thing ;  the  form  or  cast  of  lan- 
guage m  which  any  thoughts  are  uttered  ;  a  phrase,  a 
mode  of  speech  ;  the  act  of  squeezing  or  forcing  out 
any  thing  by  a  press. 
Expre.SSIVE,  ^ks-pr^s-slv,  adj.  Having  the  powei 
of  utterance  or  representation. 

Expressively,  eks-pr&-siv-l^,  adu.    In  a  rfearr 

and  representative  way. 
Expressiveness,  ^ks-prSs-slv-nSs,  *.   The  power 

of  expression,  or  representation  by  words. 
Expressly,  ^ks-pr^oi-li,  adv.    In  direct  terms,  not 

by  implication ;  plainly  ;  positively. 
ExPRESSURE,  Iks-presh-ire,  *.  452.    Expression, 

utterance;    the  form,  the  likenes*  represented;    the 

mark,  the  impression. 

To  ExPROBRATE,  ^ks-prAibritc,  v.  a.  503,  n. 
To  charge  upon  with  reproach,  to  impute  openly  witi 
blame,  to  upbraid. 

ExpROERATiON,  Iks-prA-bra^shfin,  *.  Scomftil 
charge,  reproachful  accusation. 

EXPROBRATIVE,  ^ks-prA^br^-tlv,  adj.  Upbraid- 
ing. 

To  Expropriate,  5ks-prAipri-ite,  v.  a.  To  r». 
linquish  one's  property. 

To  ExPUGN,  eks-pftne,'  v.  a.  385,  386.  To  con- 
quer, to  take  by  assault. 

EXPUGNATION,  ^ks-p&g-na-sh&n,  t.  Conquest, 
the  act  of  taking  by  assault. 

To  EXPULSE,  5ks-p&lse,'  v.  a.  To  drive  out,  to 
force  away. 

Expulsion,  5ks-p&l-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  cxpell- 
liig  ordiiving  out ;  the  state  of  being  driven  out. 

Expulsive,  Sks-p&l-slv,  adj.  158.  428.  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  expulsion. 

EXPUNCTION,  ^ks-p&iigkish6n,  s.    Absolution. 

Til  Expunge,  ^ks-p&nje,'  ».  a.  To  blot  out,  to 
rub  out ;  to  efface,  to  annihilate. 

Expurgation,  eks-p&r-gaish6n,  *.  The  act  oi 
purging  ur  cleansing  ;  purification  from  bad  mixture, 
as  of  error  or  falsehood. 

ExpurgatORY,  ^ks-p&rigi-t&r-(5,  adj.  Employ- 
cil  in  purging  away  what  is  no.^cious. 

Exquisite,  ^ks^kwe-zlt,  adj.    Excellent,  consum- 
mate, complete. 
Exquisitely,    5ks-kw5-zlt4e,   adv.     Perfectly, 

completely. 

ExQUisiTENESS,  5ks-kwd-zlt-n5s,  s.  Nicety,  per- 
fection. 

EXSCUIPT,  ^kiskrlpt,  i.  A  copy,  writin{f  copied 
from  another. 

ExsiccANT,  ^k-slk-kdnt,  adj.  Drying^"  hiving  the 
power  to  dry  up.  '' 

To  Exsiccate,  5k.slk-kate,  v.  a.    To  di-y. — See 

Rricvate. 

Exsiccation,  ^k-slk-ka-sh&n,  *.    The  act  of  dr>- 

ing. 

ExsicCATivE,    ^k- s'ikiki-tlv,    adj.     Having   the 

power  of  drying.  ' 

ExspurriON,   C-k-spi-lshi&n,  *.    A  discharge  by 

spitting. 
EXSUCTION,  ^k-s5kishQn,  s.    The  act  of  jucking 

out. 
ExsuDATiON,  ek-si-da'sh&n,  j.    A  sweating,  an 

extiliation. 
EXSUKFLATION,  5k-s&f-fla'sh{in,  *.    A  blast  work- 

ing  underneath. 
To  EXSUFFOLATE,  2k-sElf^fA-late,  v.  a.     To  whis- 
per, to  buz/ m  the  ear. 
To  ExsusciTATE,  ^k-SLis!^s^-tate,  v.  a.    To  rouse 

up,  to  stir  up. 
ExTANCY,  ^k-stin-s^,  *.    Parte  rising  up  above  the 

rest. 
Extant,     ^kistSnt,    adj.     standing   out   to  view, 

standing  above  the  rest ;  now  in  being. 
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EXTATICAL,  ^k-statie-kil,  )  ,. 
EXTATICK,  ^k-stJtilk,  509.  S  '' 
ExTEMPORAL.  ^ks-t6m-pAral,  adj.    Uttered  witli- 

out  premeditation,  quick,  ready,  sud  len. 
ExTEMPORALLY,  eks-t&n-pA-ril-e,  adv.    'Juick, 

without  premeditation. 

Extemporaneous,   ^ks-tein-pA-ra-n^-&s,   adj. 

Without  premeditation,  sudden. 

Extemporary,  ^ks-t^mipi-rir-d,  ndj.  Utterii 
or  performed  without  premeditation,  sudden,  quick. 

Extempore,  ^ks-t^m-p6-re,  adv.  Without  pre- 
meditation, suddenly,  readily. 

ExteMPORINESS,  ^ks-tc'inipA-r^-n&,  .?.  The  fa- 
culty of  speaking  or  acting  without  premeditation. 

To  Extemporize,  ^ks-t^mip6-rize,  v.n.  Tospcak 

extempore,  or  without  premeditation. 

To  Extend,  iks-t3nd,'  «  a.  To  stretch  out  ;  to 
spread  abroad  j  to  enlarge;  to  increase  in  force  or  du- 
ration ;  to  impart,  to  communicate ;  to  seize  by  a  course 
of  law. 

Extender,  ^ks-tJn-d&r,  s.  98.  The  person  or  in- 
itrument  by  which  any  thing  is  extended. 

Extendible,  ^ks-ten-de-bl,  adj.  Capable  of  ex- 
tension. 

ExTENDLESSNKSS,  ^ks-teild-l^s-n§s,  x.  Unlimit- 
ed extension. 

Extensibility,  iks-t^n-s^-blW-t^,  *.    The  qua- 
lity of  being  extensible. 
Extensible,  ^ks-t^n-s^-l)I,  adj.   capable  of  bet ng 

itretched  into  length  or  breadth  ;  capable  of  being  cx- 
tende<i  to  a  larger  comprehension. 

Extensibleness,  §ks-t5n-se-bl-n5s,  t.  Caiacity 
of  being  extended. 

Extension,  fiks-t^n-shfin,  s.  The  act  of  extend- 
ing; the  state  of  being  extended. 

Extensive,  ^ks-len-slv,  adj.  158.  428,  Wide, 
large. 

Extensively,  iks-t^n-slv-li.    Widely,  largely. 

EXTENSrV'ENESS,  5ks-t3n-siv-li&,  s.  r^rgeiieta, 
diffusiveness,  wideness;  possibility  to  beextcniinl. 

Extensor,  ^ks-t^n-sor,  *.  166.  The  muscle  by 
which  any  limb  is  extended. 

Extent,  ^ks-t^nt,'  s.  Space  or  degree  to  which  any 
thing  is  exteniiod ;  communication,  distribution,  exe- 
cution, seizure. 

To  Extenuate,  ^ks-t5ni6-ate,  v.  a.    To  it>sscn, 

to  make  jmall ;  to  palliate;  to  make  lean. 

Extenuation,  5ks-t^n-fi-a-sli6n,  s.    The  act  of 

representing  things  less  ill  than  they  are,  palliaiion; 

mitigation,  alleviation  of  punishment ;  a  general  cleoay 

in  the  muscular  fleah  of  the  whole  body. 
EXTEBIOa,  ^k»-t^-re-ur,  adj.     Outward,  external, 

not  intiinslek. 
ExtkbioELY,   iks-t^-ri-ur-14,    adv.     Outwardly, 

externally. 
T*  Exterminate,  dks  t<5r-mi.iiate,  v.  a.    To 

root  out,  to  tear  up,  to  drive  away  ;  to  dcsuoy. 

EXTEHMINATION,  iks-t^r-in^-na^ll&ll,  t.  De- 
struction, excision. 

Exte&MINA'SOR,  ik»-i5t-inA-nA-t&r,  «.  521.  ITie 
penon  or  Initnimcnt  by  which  any  thing  is  destroycil 

Exterminatory,    dk»-t*rim4-nA-tir-d,     adj. 

Tending  to  extermination. 

To  EXTKaiUNE,  ik«-t^r^ln,  c.  a.  HO.  To  ex- 
terminate. 

EXTE&N,  £ks-tdrn/  tidj.  External,  outward,  visi- 
ble; without  itself,  not  inherent,  not  intriiiiuk. 

External,  2ks-l5r-nAl,  a(^}.  Outward,  not  pro- 
ceeding from  itself,  opposite  to  internal ;  having  the 
outwaid  appearance. 

Externally,  ^ks-t^r^nil-i,  adv.    Outwardly. 

To  EXTIL,  ^k-Stll,'  I;,  n.     To  drop  or  distil  fr-m. 
Extillation,  ^k-stU-la^li&ti,  u    Tlieact  of  faU 

ing  in  drops. 
ToExTiMULATE,  ^k-stliiiidl-late,  t;.  a.    Topnck, 

I*  incite  bv  stimulation. 
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ExTiMUi.ATiON,  ^k  stlm-i-laish&n,  i. 
vy,  power  of  exciting  motion  or  sensation. 

ExTl.vcT,  ^k-stiiigkt,'  ad).  408.  Extinguished, 
qucncheil,  put  out;  without  succession,  abolished,  out 
of  force. 

Extinction,  ^k.stlngkish&n,  *.  408.  The  actoJ 
quenching  or  extinguishing ;  the  state  of  being  quench- 
ed; dtstruction ;  excision,  suppression. 

7o  Extinguish,  ^k  stlng-gwlsh,  v.  o.    To  put 

out,  to  quench  ;  to  suppress,  to  destroy. 
ExTiNGUlSHAiiLE,  ek.stlng-gwlsh-i-bl,ad;.405. 

That  may  be  quenched  or  destroyed. 

Extinguisher,  ek-sting-gwish-ir,  *.    a  hollow 

cone  put  upon  a  candle  to  quench  it. 

Extinguishment,  ^k-stingigwish-m^nt,  *.  Ex- 
tinction, suppression,  act  of  quenching  ;  abolition,  nul- 
lification; termination  of  a  family  or  succession. 

To  EXTIRP,  ^k.st6rp,'  K.  a.  108.    To  eradicate,  to 

root  out. 

To  Extirpate,  6k-st5r-pate,  ».  a.   To  root  out, 

to  exscinit 
EiXTiRPATlON,   ^k-st^r-pa^shin,    «.     The  act   ol 
rooting  out,  excision. 

Extirpator,  ^k-st^ripa-t&r,  *.  166.  521.     Ona 

who  roots  out,  a  destroyer. 

To  Extol,  ^k-stil,'  t;.  a.  406.  To  praise,  to  mag- 
nify, to  celebrate. 

ExT0LIJ:r,  ^ks-t61ii&r,  j.     A  pralser,  a  magnifier 

Extorsive,  ^ks-tor-siv,  adj.  158.  428.  Having 
the  Quality  of  drawing  by  violent  means. 

EXTOHSIVELY,  ^ks-tdi-slv-l^,  adv.  In  an  extor- 
sive manner,  by  violence. 

To  Extort,  ^ks-t6rt,'  v.  a.  To  draw  by  force,  to 
force  away,  to  wrest,  to  wring  from  one ;  to  gain  by 
violciiee  or  oppression. 

To  Extort,  ^ks-t^rt,'  v.  n.  To  practise  oppres- 
sion and  violence. 

Extorter,  ^ks-tSr-tir,  «.  98.  One  who  practises 
opi>ression. 

Extortion,  ^ks-tor-shin,  s.  The  act  or  practice 
of  gaining  by  violence  and  rapacity  ;  force  by  which  any 
thing  is  unjustly  taken  away. 

Extortioner,   ^ks-t6r-shun-fir,   ».     One   who 

practises  extortion. 

To  Extract,  6ks-tr4kt,'  v.  a.  To  draw  out  ot 
something;  to  draw  by  chymical  operation;  to  lake 
from  something;  to  select  and  abstract  from  a  larger 
treatise. 

Extract,  eks^trikt,  s.  492.  The  substance  ex- 
tracted, the  chief  parts  drawn  from  any  thing ;  the 
chief  heads  diawn  from  a  book. 

Extraction,  ^ks-trik-shin,  t.  The  act  of  draw- 
ing  one  part  out  of  a  compound  ;  derivation  from  an 
original;  lineage,  descent. 

Extractor,  eks-trik-t&r,  $.  The  person  or  in- 
strument by  which  any  thing  is  extracted. 

Extrajudicial,  eks-tra-jii-dish-;\I,  at//.    Outof 

I      the  regular  course  of  legal  procejiure. 

,  Extrajudicially,    eks-tri-ji-dlshijll-i,    adv. 

\      In  a  manner  different  from  the  ordinary  course  of  le- 
gal procedure. 
ExtraMission,  5ks-tri-mlsh-&n,  j.    The  act  oJ 

I      emitting  outwards. 

f  Extramundane,  5ks-tri-m&nidAne,   adj.    Be- 
i      yond  the  verge  of  the  material  world. 
Extraneous,  6ks-tra-n^-5s,  adj.    Belonging  to  a 

different  sulistaiicc;  foreign. 
Extraordinarily,    *ks-trorid^-nir-^-Ii,   adv 
371.     In  a  manner  out  of  tne  common  method  and  or- 
der ;  uncommonly,  particularly,  cnuiiciitly. 
ExTRAORDiNARiNESS,  <iks-tror-dti-nir-i-n5s,  «. 
Uncommonness,  eminence,  reinarkableness. 

Extraordinary,  <iks-troridtn4r-i,  adj.  Dif- 
ferent from  common  onler  and  method;  eminent,  re- 
m-arkablc,  more  Uian  common. 

JJi."  There  is  3  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
whicli  sinks  the  a,  d,  and  i,  and  reduces  the  word  to  foui 
lyllablcs,  as  if  written  extrauinari/.     There  is  a  better  jifo- 
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nunclation  which  preserves  the  d,  as  if  written  extrord- 
nary;  but  solemn  speal<ing  certainly  demands  tlie  resto- 
ration of  the  J,  and  requires  the  word  to  be  heard  with  five 
syllables,  374. 
EXTRAPAROCHIAL,  ^ks-tr^pir-oikd-il,  adj.  Not 

comprehended  within  any  parish. 
ExTRAPROViNCiAL,    ^ks-trS-pri-vlnishJl,    adj. 

Not  within  the  same  province. 
EXTRAREGULAR,    ^ks-trA-r^gift-lAr,    cdj.       Kol 

comprehcnde<i  within  a  nilc. 
Extravagance,  ^ks-trlv-4-gJnse, 
Extravagancy,  ^ks-trJv-i-gA 

sion  or  sally  beyond  prescribed  limits;  irregularity, 
wildness  ;  waste,  vain  and  superfluous  expense. 

EiXRAVAGANT,  §ks-triviA-gSllt,  adj.  Wander- 
ing out  of  his  bounds;  roving  beyond  just  limits  or 
prescribed  methods ;  irregular,  wild;  wasteful,  prodigal, 
vainly  expensive. 

Extravagantly,  ^ks  trJyii  gJnt-l^  adv.  in 
an  extravagant  manner,  wildly ;  expensively,  luxuri- 
ously, wastefuUy. 

ExTRAVAGANI'NESS,  ^ks-triv'A-gJnt-n5s,  s.  Ex- 
cess, excursion  beyond  limits. 

To  Extravagate,  ^ks-triv-i-gate,  v.  n.  To 
wander  out  of  limits. 

ExtRAVASATED,  ^'ks-trSvivi-sa-t^d,  adj.  Forced 
out  of  the  proper  containing  vessels. 

Extravasation,  ^ks-tr4-vA-saish6n,  s.  The 
act  of  forcing,  or  state  of  being  forced  out  of  the  pro- 
per containing  vessels. 

ExtravenaTE,  ^ks-trAv-d-iiate,  adj.  Let  out  of 
the  veins. 

Extra  VERSION,  Jks-tri-v^risli&n,  s.  The  act  of 
throwing  out. 

Extraught,  ^ks-trSwt/  part.    Extracted. 

Extreme,  Iks-tr^mp^  adj.  Greatest,  of  the  high- 
est degree;  utmost;  last,  that  beyond  which  there  is 
nothing;  pressing  to  the  utmost  degree. 

Extreme,  ^ks-tr^me/  s.  utmost  point,  highest 
degree  of  any  thing;  points  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  each  other,  extremify. 

Extremely,  Iks-tr^meil^,  adv.    In  the  utmost 

degree;  very  much,  greatly. 

Extremity,  5ks-tr4m^-t^,  s.    The  utmost  point, 

the  highest  degree;  the  points  in  the  utmost  degree  of 
opposition;  remotest  parts,  parts  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance; the  utmost  violence,  rigour,  or  distress. 

To  Extricate,  ^ks-tr^-kite,  v.  a.  To  disembar- 
rass, to  set  free  any  one  in  a  state  of  perplexity. 

Extrication,  ^ks-tr^-ka-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  dis- 
entangling. 

Extrinsical,  ?ks-trlnis^-ka!,  adj.  External,  out- 
ward ;  not  Intrinsick. 

EXTRINSICALLY,  Sks-trlnisi-k41-^,  adv.  From 
without. 

EXTRTNSICK,  ?ks-tr1nislk,  adj.    Outward,  external. 

To  ExTRCCT,  ^k-str&kt,'  v.  a.  To  build,  to  raise, 
to  form  into  a  structure. 

ExTRUCTOa,  ^k-str&kitir,  $.  A  builder,  a  fab- 
ricator. 

To  Extrude,  ^ks-tr65d,'  p.  a.    To  thrust  ofl 

Extrusion,  Iks-tri&izh&n,  <.  The  aot  of  thrust- 
ing or  driving  out. 

ExTUBERANCE,  Ikii-tiiibd-rinse,  «.  Knobs,  or 
parts  protuberant. 

Exuberance,  ^gz-fi^b^-r^nse,  ».  Overgrowth, 
superfluous  abundance,  luxuriance. 

Exuberant,  ^z-fiibd-rint,  adj.  479.  Over- 
abundant, 6uper3uously  plen.xous ;  abounding  in  the 
utmost  degree. 

Exuberantly,  ^gz-Wbd-rint-l^,  adv.  Abun- 
dantly ;  to  a  superfluous  degree, 


Exudation,  ?k-sfi-daish6n,  *.  The  act  of  emit- 
ting in  sweat;  the  matter  issuing  out  by  sweat  from 
any  body. 

To  Exudate,  ^k-si-date,   7  v.  n.  To  sweat  out, 

To  Exude,  ^k-side,'  ^      to  issue  by  sweat. 

Exulcerate,  %z-ftU.s^-rate,  v.  a.  To  make  son 
with  an  ulcer ;  to  corrodp,  to  enr.^e. 

Exulceration,  ^ks-l'll-sl^-ra'-s^n^n,  *.  The  be. 
ginning  erosion,  which  forms  an  ulcer;  exacerbation 
corrosion. 

Exulceratory,  %z.ulise-ra-t&r-^,  adj.  5\9. 
Having  a  tendency  to  cause  ulcers. 

To  Exult,  %2-fi.lt,'  v.  n.  To  reloice  abore  mea- 
sure, to  triumph. 

Exult  ANCE,  C-gz-fiKtAnse,  *.  Transport,  joy,  tri- 
umph. 

Exultation,  ^ks-fil-ta^shfin,  .s.  /oy,  triumph, 
rapturous  delight. 

To  ExundaTE,  ^gz-fin-date,  v.  u.    To  overflow. 

ExunDATION,  ^ks-5n  da-sli6n,  5.  Overflow,  a. 
bundance, 

Exuperable,  ^k-sii'p^r-i-bl,  at^.  Conquerable, 
supcrable,  vincible. 

ExupEUANCE,  ^k-sfi-ptrJnse,  t.  Over-balance, 
greater  proportion. 

EXUPERANT,  6k-sfl-pd-rint,  adj.  Over-balancing, 
having  greater  proportion. 

To  ExusciTATE,  ^k-sfis-s^-tate,  c.  a.  To  stir  up, 
to  rouse. 

ExUSTION,  ^gz-&s-tsh&n,  $.  The  act  of  burning 
up,  ooneumptiv)!!  by  fire. 

EXUVI^,  %z-6-\e-^,  i.  Cast  skin,  cast  shells, 
whatever  is  shed  by  animals. 

Eyas,  1-As,  *.    a  young  hawk  just  taken  from  the  nest. 

EyasMI'SKET,  l'3ls-in&s-k^t,  s.  A  young  unfledg- 
ed male  musket  hawk  ;  a  raw  young  fellow. 

Eye,  i,  s.  8.  The  obsolete  plural  Eyne ;  now 
Eyes.  The  organ  of  vision  ;  aspect,  regard;  notice,  at- 
tention, observation;  sight,  view;  any  thing  formed 
like  an  eye ;  any  small  perforation ;  a  small  catch  Into 
which  a  hook  goes;  bud  of  a  plant ;  a  small  shade  of 
colour. 

To  Eye,  1,  t;.  a.    To  watch,  to  keep  in  \iew. 

To  Eye,  \,  v.  n.  To  appear,  to  show,  to  bear  an 
appearance. 

Eyeball,  tibawl,  s.    Tlie  apple  of  the  eye. 

Eyebhight,  i-brlte,  $.     An  herb. 

Eyebrow,  i-br5u,  s.     The  hairy  arch  over  the  eye. 

Eyedrop,  l-drJp,  s.    A  tear. 

Eyeglance,  l-glinse,  s.    Quick  notice  of  the  eye. 

Eyeglass,   i-gl^,  «.    Spectacles,  glass  to  assist  the 

sight. 
Eyeless,   \-\k%,  adj.     Without  eyes,   sightless,  de- 
prived of  sight. 
Eyelet,  1-l^t,  *.     A  hole  through  which  light  may 

enter ;  any  small  perforation. 
Eyelid,  l-lid,  s.    The  membrane  that  shuts  over  tbe 

eye. 
EyesEBVANT,  {is^r-vSllt,  j.     a  servant  that  work* 

only  while  watched. 
Eyeservice,   1-s^r-vls,   s.     Service  performed  only 

under  inspection. 
Eyeshot,  i-sh5t,  s.    Sight,  glance,  view. 
Eyesight,  Usite,  s.   Sight  of  the  eye. 
Eyesore,   l-sAre,   s.     Something  offensive  to  the 

sight. 
EyeSPOTTED,  l-sp5t-5d,   a(^.     Marled  with    sp<it< 

like  eyes. 
Eyestring,  iistring,  s.    The  string  of  the  eye. 


h.fhe  hfgfes^de^fe"^'^"'"*''  *"  "'    '""  =""""'    EyeTOOTH.  \li}>hth,  S.     Th.  tooth  on  the  upper  jaw 

EXCCCOUS,  ^k-sfikikis.  adj.    Without  juice,  dry.   i  Ey^TI' wit'k '"i' 
^  This  word  and  the  three  following,  with  exuper-    ^^^^^K'  '"^'''"SK,  *• 
able,  exuperance,  and  exuscitaie,  by  servilely  following  I  -t.YEWITNESS,    i-wlt-n6s,   S.     An    ocular    evidonr*, 


next  on  each  side  to  the  grinders,  the  fang. 

A  wink,  as  a  hint  or  token. 


an  erroneous  L.itin  orthography,  are  liable  to  an  improper 
pronunciation See  Kxiccale. 


one  who  gives  testimony  of  facts  seen  with  his  ovne 
eyes. 
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Eyre,  arc,  s.  269.    The  court  of  justices  itinerants.  I  FaCILE,  fSsisIl,  adj.  140.     Easy,  performable  with 
EyrY,  k^-ri,  s.  269.     The  place  where  birds  of  prey        ''"'<"  la>)oiir;  piiai.t   flexible,  easily  persuaded, 
build  their  nests  and  hatch.  To    Facii.IT.>\TE,    fA-sil-e-tate,    v.  a.     To   niaiie 

easy,  to  free  from  ilitlieuity. 
FaOIUTY,  fi-sliy.tt?,  s.     Easiness  to  he  performed, 
freedom  from  diflieulty  ;   rea<liiiessin  perforniitig,  dex- 
terity j    vieious  duetiiity,  easiness  to  be  persuaded, 
easiness  of  nceess,  allabihty. 
Facinerious,  fis-ij-n^-ri^-fis,  adj.     Wicked. 
FaCIXG,  fa-slng,  s.     An  ornamental  covering. 
Facinorous,  t^-slniA-r&s,  adj.    Wicked,  attrori- 

ous,  detestably  bad. — See  Sonorotis. 
Facinorousness,   fi-sliii<i-ris-n3s,   s.    Wicked- 
ness in  a  high  degree. 
Fact,  fAkt,  s.     A  thing  done  ;  reality,  not  supposi- 
tion ;  action,  deed. 
Faction,   fik-sh&n,   *.     A  party  in  a  state  ;   tu- 
mult, discord,  dissension. 
FaCTIONARY,  fik-sli&n-ir-5,  a.     A  party  man. 
Factious,   f.\kisli6s,  adj.  292.     Given  to  faction, 

loud  and  violent  In  a  party. 
Factiously,  fik'sli&s-l(J,  adv.    In  a  manner  cri- 
minally dissensious. 
Factiousness,  fikish&s-n§s,  s.     Inclination  t« 

publick  dissension. 
Factitious,    fik-tlshi&s,  adj.    Made  by  art,   in 

oppositon  to  what  ii  made  by  nature. 
Factor,  flk^tAr,  s.    166.     An  agent  for  another, 

a  suljstitute. 
Factory,,  fiki»fir-^,  «.  557.    A  house  or  district 
inhabtltu  oy  traders  in  a  distant  country  ;  the  traders 
emlxxliod  in  one  place. 
Factotum,  f3.k.t6itam,  *.    a  «ervant  employed 

alike  in  all  kinds  of  business. 
FaCTUBE,  fSkitshfire,  4.  463.    The  act  or  manner 

of  making  any  thing. 
Faculty,  f  iki&l-t4,  $.  The  power  of  doing  any 
thing,  ability;  powers  of  the  mind,  imagination,  rea- 
son, memory;  a  knack,  dexterity  ;  power,  authority; 
privilege,  right  to  do  any  thing  ;  faculty,  in  an  univer- 
sity, denotes  the  masters  and  professors  of  the  several 
sciences. 
Facund,  fiki&nd,  adj.  544.    Eloquent. 

5:^  Dr.  Johnson  has  placed  the  accent  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble both  of  this  word  and  Jocund  ;  in  which  he  is  consist- 
ent, but  contrary  both  to  custom  and  to  English  analogy. 
Mr.  Sheridan  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  al 
Jocund,  and  on  the  last  of  this  word.  The  reasons  are  the 
same  for  accenting  both ;  they  both  come  from  the  Latin 
facmidvj  and  Jocufidus  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  more  inva- 
riable rule  in  our  language  than  that  of  removing  the 
accent  higher  when  we  adont  a  word  from  the  Latin,  and 
abridge  it  of  its  latter  syllables. — See  Academy, 
To  Faddle,  fiLd^d!,  V.  n.  405.    To  trifle,  to  toy, 

to  play. 
To  Fade,  fade,  v.  n.  75.    To  tend  from  greater  to 
less  vigour ;  to  tend  from  a  brighter  to  a  weaker  colour : 
to  wither  as  a  vegetable  ;  to  die  away  gradually  j  to  be 
naturally  not  durable,  to  be  transient. 
To  Fade,  fade,  «.  a.    To  wear  away  ;  to  reduce  to 

languor. 
To  FadgE,  fidje,  v.  n.    To  suit,  to  fit ;  to  agree, 

not  to  quarrel  ;  to  succeed,  to  hit. 
FjeCES,  fS-s^z,  i.  88.    Excrements,  lcc.i!,   sediments 

and  settlings. 
To  Fag,  fig,  v.  a.    To  grow  weary,  to  faint  with 

weariness. 
Fagend,  f5g-5nd,'  *.    The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth; 

the  refuse  or  meaner  part  of  any  thing. 
Fagot,   f3g-&t,   s.    88.    166.     A  bundle  of  sticks 
bound  together  for  the  fire ;  a  soldier  numbered  in  the 
muster  roll,  but  not  really  existing. 
To  Fagot,  fig'&t,  v.  a.    To  tie  up,  to  bundle. 
To    Fail,   file,   v.   n.    202.    To  \)e  deficient,  to 
cease  from  former  plenty,  to  fall  short;  to  be  extinct, 
to  cease  to  be  nroducwl ;  to  perish,  to  be  lost;  to  decay, 
to  decline,  to  languish  ;  to  miss,  not  to  produce  Its  ef- 
fect ;  to  miss,  not  to  succeed  in  a  design  ;  to  be  defiei 
cut  in  duty. 
To  Faii,,  fale,  v.  a.    To  desert,  not  to  continue  ti 


F 

FaBACEOUS,  fi-baishd-fis,  adj.  357.    Hav- 

mg  the  nature  of  a  bean. 
Fable,  fa-bl,  s.  405.     A  feigned  story  intended  to 

enforce  some  moral  precept ;  a  fiction  in  general ;  the 

series  or  contexture  of  events  which  constitute  a  poem  ; 

a  lie. 
To    Fable,    fa^bl,    v.    n.    To  feign,   to  write  not 

truth  but  Action  ;  to  tell  falsehoods. 
To  Fable,  fa^bl,  v.  a.    To  feign,  to  teU  a  falsity. 
Fabled,  fa^bld,  adj.  359.     Celebrated  in  fables. 
Fabler,  fa-bl-ftr,  s.    A  dealer  in  fiction. 
To  Fabricate,  WJ-ri-kktc,  v.  a.    To  build,  to  con- 
struct; to  forge,  to  devise  falsclv. 
FabriCATIOK,   fib-rd-ka-shdn,    &      The   act  of 

building. 
Fabrick,  f  Sbirlk,  or  fa^brlk,   s.    A  building,  an 

edifice ;  any  system  or  compages  of  matter. 

Jf^  The  a  in  this  word  seems  floating  between  long  and 
short  quantity,  as  it  was  in  the  Latin  Fabrica.  I  have, 
like  Mr.  Sheridan,  made  it  short;  for  though  Latin  words 
of  two  syllables,  when  adopted  into  English,  always  have 
the  accent  on  the  first,  and  the  vowel  i^tnerally  long,  as 
basis,  fociis,  quota,  &c  ;  yet  when  woriis  of  three  sy  llablec. 
m  Latin,  with  but  one  consonant  in  the  middle,  are  angli- 
cised by  reducing  them  to  two  syllables;  as  the  penulti- 
mate in  such  Latin  words  is  generally  short,  and  the  ac-ccct 
of  consequence  antepenultimate,  so  the  first  vowel  in  the 
English  word  is  generally  short,  from  the  shortening  power 
of  Uie  antepenultimate  accent  in  our  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  word  from  whence  it  is  derived;  thus  the  Latin  Uli- 
micui,  reduced  to  the  English  Slimic,  ha.s  the  first  vowel 
short,  though  long  in  Latin,  because  we  make  it  short  in 
our  pronunciation  of  Latin  :  the  same  may  be  observed  of 
the  words JtorW,  vivid,  Sind  livid,  from  the  Latin^oridus, 
'littidus,  and  lividtu.  Thus,  tnough  Fabrica  might  have 
the  first  Towel  long  in  Latin,  yet  as  we  always  pronounce 
it  short  in  the  English  pronunciation  of  that  language,  so 
when  it  is  reduced  to  the  English  Fabric,  it  seems  agree- 
able to  this  usage  to  make  the  first  syllable  short. 

Authority  seems  likewise  to  favour  this  pronunciation  ; 
for  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphlnston,  Mr.  T^Jares,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Perry,  and,  .is  tar  as  we  can  judge  by  the  position  of 
the  .iccent,  Bailey,  are  for  the  a  short ;  and  Buchanan, 
W.  Johnston,  and,  if  we  can  guess  by  accent.  Dr.  Ash  and 
Entick,  for  the  long  a — See  Principles,  No.  544. 
To  Fabrics,  flb'rlk,  v.  a.   To  build,  to  form,  to 

construct. 
Fabulist,  fab-fl-llst,  s.    a  writer  of  fables. 
Fabulosity,  fib-6-l&si4-td,  «.   Lyingness,  fulness 

of  stories. 
Fabulous,  fibii-l&s,  adj.    Feigned,  full  of  fables. 
Fabulously,  fib'i-l&s-l^,  ddv.   in  fiction. 

Face,  f4se,  «.  The  visage ;  the  countenance ;  the 
surface  of  any  tiling ;  the  front  or  forepart  of  any  thir.g ; 
state  of  affairs;  appearance;  confidence,  IwUlness ; 
distortion  of  the  face ;  Face  to  (•"ace,  when  both  parties 
are  present ;  without  the  interposition  of  other  bodies. 

To  Face,  fase,  v.  n.  To  carry  a  false  appearance  ; 
to  turn  the  face,  to  come  in  front 

To  Face,  fise,  v.  a.  To  rseet  in  front,  to  oppose 
with  confidence ;  to  oppose  with  impudence;  to  stand 
opposite  to;  to  cover  with  an  additional  superficies. 

Faceless,  fise-lSs,  adj.    without  a  face. 

Facepainter,  fase-pane-t&r,  ».  A  drawer  of  por- 
traits. 

Facepaintino,  fiseipine-tlng,  a  The  art  of 
drawing  portraits. 

Facetious,  fi-sdish&s,  atfj.  292.    Gay,  cheerful, 

lively. 

Facetiously,  fi-s^-&h&s-ld,  adv.  Gayly,  cheer- 
fully. 

Facetiohsness,  f^s^h&s-n^8,  s.  Chceiful  wit, 
mirth. 
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assist  or  supply  t  not  to  assist,  to  neglect ;  to  onr.it,  not 

to  perform  ;  to  be  wantint;  to. 
Fail,    fale,    s.     Miscarriafje  ;   omission ;  deficieace, 

want. 
Failing,  failing,  s.    Deficiency,  imperfection,  lapse. 
FaiLLTIE,  faleiyijre,  s.  113.     Deficience,  cessation  ; 

omission,  non-performance,  slip ;  a  lapse,  a  sliglit  fault. 
Fain,  fane,  adj.  202.     Glad,  merry,  clieerfu!,  fond  ; 

forced,  obliged,  comi>eUed. 
Fain,  fane,  adv.    Gladly,  very  desirously. 


Faithfully,  fa</i'ful-le,  adv.    With  firm  belief  in 

religion  ;  with  full  confidence  in  God;  with  strict  adher- 
ence to  duly  ;  smcerely,  honestly,  confidently,  steadily. 

Faithfulness,  fatk-ful-n^s,  s.  Honesty,  veraci- 
ty ;  adherence  to  duty,  loyalty. 

Faithless,  fa/A'l^s,  adj.  Without  belief  in  tTie 
revealed  truths  of  religion,  imconverted;  perfidious, 
disloyal,  not  true  to  duty. 

Faithlessness,  fa//i-les-n6s, i.  Treachery, perfidy; 
unbelief  as  to  revealed  religion. 


m    V  c    ^  nnn      i.    i       .1,,       „,,  FaLCADE,  f^l-kade,' 5.  84.    A  horse  IS  said  to  make 

To  Faint,    fant,   v.  n.  202.     To  lose  theammal      ,,,'..».  ,  •       ,,  II.         u 

iu  i  rti^M,    xai,..,    „.  i„  ^\j^.  I     faicajps  when  he  throws  himself  upon  his  haunches 

two  or  three  times,  as  in  very  quick  curvets. 


functions,  to  sink  motionless;  to  grow  feeble ;  to  sink 

into  dejection. 
To  Faint,   fant,   v.  a.     To  deject,  to  depress,   to 

enfeeble. 
Faint,  fant,   adj.    Languid  ;  not  bright ;  not  loud ; ,  ,,      , 

feebleof  body ;  cowardly;  depressed ;  not  vigorous,  no!  U-'ALCHION,    lal-sliun,    S.  84, 


Falcated,   f  Al-ka-t^d,  adj.   84.      Hooked,  bent 

like  a  scythe. 
FalcaTION,  fal-kaishun,  s.  84.    Crookedness. 

A    short    crooked 
j    oword,  a  eimeter. 
'  Falcon,  faw^kn,  s.  84.  1 70.    A  hawk  trained  for 

sport ;  a  sort  of  cannon. 
Falconer,  faw-kn-fir,  j.  98.    One  who  breeds  and 

trains  hawks. 
Falconet,  fll-kd-nSt,  s.     A  sort  of  ordnance. 
Faldstool,  fald-st551,  j.    A  kind  of  stool  placed 

at  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  at  which  the  kings  of 
England  kneel  at  their  coronation. 

To  F.-VLL,  fall,  V.  n.  pret.  I  fell.  Compound 
pret.  I  have  fallen  or  fain.  To  drop  from  a  higher 
place  to  drop  from  an  erect  to  n  prone  posture ;  to 
drop  ripe  from  the  tree ;  to  pass  at  the  outlet,  as  a  ri- 
ver ;  to  apostatize,  to  depart  trom  faith  or  goodness ;  to 
die  by  violence ;  to  be  degraded  from  a  high  station  ; 
to  enter  into  any  state  worse  than  the  former ;  to  de- 
crease in  value,  to  bear  less  price ;  to  happen,  to  be- 
fall ;  to  come  by  chance,  to  light  on  ;  to  come  by  any 
mischance  to  any  new  possessor ,  to  become  the  pro 
perty  of  any  one  by  lit,  chance,  inheritance;  to  be 
born,  to  be  yeaned  ;  to  fall  away,  to  grow  lean,  to  re- 
volt, to  change  allegiance ;  to  fall  back,  to  fail  of  a  pro- 
mise or  purpose,  to  recede,  to  give  way  ;  to  fall  down, 
to  prostrate  nimself  in  adoration ;  to  sink,  not  to  stand, 
to  bend  as  a  suppliant ;  to  fall  from,  to  revolt,  to  de- 
part from  adherence ;  to  fall  in,  to  concur,  to  coincide ; 
to  comply,  to  yield  to ;  to  fall  of,  to  separate,  to  apo& 
tatize ;  to  fall  on,  to  begin  eagerly  to  do  any  thing,  to 
make  an  assault;  to  fall  over,  to  revolt,  to  desert  from 
one  side  to  the  other ;  to  fall  out,  to  quarrel,  to  jar,  to 
happen,  to  befall ;  to  fall  to,  to  begin  eagerly  to  cat ; 
to  apply  himself  to ;  to  fall  under,  to  be  subject  to;  to 
be  ranged  with ,  to  fall  upon,  to  attack,  to  attempt,  to 
rush  against. 

To  Fall,  fall,  v.  a.  To  drop,  to  let  fall ;  to  sink, 
to  depress ;  to  diminish  in  value,  to  let  sink  in  price ; 
to  cut  down,  to  fell ;  to  yean,  to  bring  forth. 


active. 
Fainthearted,    fant-hart'ed,    adj.     Cowardly, 
timorous. 

Faintheartedly,   fant-hSrt-M-le,   adv.     TS- 

morously,  cowardly. 

Faintheartedness,  fant-hartild-n^s,  s.  Cow- 
ardice, timorousness. 

Fainting,  fant-ing,  s.  Deliquium,  temporary  loss 
of  animal  motion. 

Faintishness,  fantilsh-n3s,  s.  Weakness  in  a 
slight  degree ;  incipient  debility. 

FainTLING,  fant-ling,  adj.  Timorous,  feeble- 
minded. 

Faintly,  fant-1^,  adv.  Feebly,  languidly  ;  tim» 
rously,  with  dejection,  without  spirit. 

FainTNESS,  fantin^s,  s.  Languor,  feebleness,  want 
of  strength;  inactivity,  want  of  vigour,  timorousness, 
dejection. 

FainTY,  fknt-i,  adj.     Weak,  feeble,  languid. 
If^  This  word  is  much  in  use  in  the  West  of  England, 

and  IS  merely  provincial. 

Fair,  fare,  adj.  202.  BeautiAiI,  handsome;  not 
black,  not  brown,  while  in  the  complexion ;  clear,  not 
cloudy,  not  foul,  not  tempestuous ;  favourable,  pros- 
perous ;  likely  to  succeed ;  equal,  just ;  not  effected  by 
any  insidious  or  unlawful  methods  ;  not  practising  any 
fraudulent  or  insidious  arts ;  open,  direct ;  gen*'*',  not 
compulsory  ;  mild,  not  severe;  equitable,  not  mjwiious. 

Fair,  fare,  adv.  Gently,  decently  ;  civilly ;  success- 
fully ;  on  good  terms. 

Fair,  fare,  s.  A  beauty,  elUptically  a  fair  woman  j 
honesty.  Just  dealing. 

Fair,  fare,  s.  An  annual  or  stated  meeting  of  buy- 
ers and  sellers.  ,  .       -  _ 

Fairing,   fareUng,  s.    Something  bought  for  a  pre-  !  ^'"alL,   fall,    j.     The  act  of  dropping  from  on  high  ; 


sent  at  a  fair, 

Fairly,  fareM^,  adv.  Beautifully ;  commodiously, 
conveniently;  honestly,  justly;  ingenuously,  plainly, 
openly;  candidly,  without  sinistrous  interpretations; 
without  blots ;  completely,  without  any  deficiency. 

Fairness,  fare^-nes,  *.  Beauty,  elegance  of  form  j 
honesty,  candour,  ingenuity.  I 

Fairspoken,  fareispA-kn,  adj.  103.  Civil  in 
language  and  address. 

Fairy,  fa-r^,  S.  A  kind  of  fabled  being  supposed 
to  appear  in  a  diminutive  human  form ;  an  elf,  a  fay ; 
enchantress. 

Fairy,  fa-r^,  adj.  Given  by  fairies ;  belonging  to 
fairies. 

Fairystone,  fa^r^stone,  s.  A  stone  found  in 
gravel  pits. 

Faith,  fa/A,  s.  Belief  of  the  revealed  truths  of  re- 
ligion ;  the  system  of  revealed  truths  held  bv  the  Chris- 
tian church;  trust  in  God;  tenet  held;  trust  in  the 
honesty  or  veracity  of  another;  fidelity,  unshaken  ad- 
herence; honour;  social  confidence;  sincerity;  hones- 
ty, veracity;  promise  given. 

Faithbreach,  fath-britsh,  $.  Breach  of  fideUty, 
perfidy. 

Faithful,  {ath'-ful,  adj.  Firm  in  adherence  to 
the  truth  of  religion;  of  true  fidelity,  loyal,  true  to  al- 
leijiance;  honest,  upright,  withoul  fraud ;  observant  of 
compact  or  promise. 


the  act  of  tumbling  from  an  erect  nosture;  death, 
overthrow ;  ruin,  dissolution ;  downfal,  loss  of  great- 
ness, declension  from  eminence,  degradation ;  diminu- 
tion, decrease  of  price ;  declination  or  diminution  of 
sound,  close  to  musick ;  declivity,  steep  descent ;  cata- 
ract, cascade;  the  outlet  of  a  current  iuto  any  water; 
autumn,  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  any  thing  that  falls  in 
great  quantities  ;  the  act  of  felling  or  cutting  down. 
Fallacious,  fil-laishus,  adj.  314.  Producing 
mistakes;  sophistical,  deceitful,  mocking  expectation. 

Fallaciously,  fil-laish&s-ie,  adv.    Sophistically, 

with  purpose  to  deceive. 

Fallaciousness,  fM-la^sh&s-nSs,  s.  Tendency  to 
deceive. 

Fallacy,  fSl'li-sd,  *.  Sophism,  logical  artifice, 
deceitful  argument. 

Fallibility,  fal-ld-bllie-te,  s.  Liableness  to  be 
deceived. 

Fallible,  ik\-\k-h\,  adj.  405.     Liable  to  error. 

Fallingsickness,  fal-ling-sik-nfis,  j.  The  epi- 
lepsy, a  disease  in  which  the  patient  is  without  any 
warning  deprived  at  once  of  his  senses,  and  falls  down. 

Fallow,  fil-lo,  adj.  Pale  red,  or  pale  yellow  ;  un- 
sowed,  left  to  rest  after  the  years  of  tillage;  plowed, 
but  not  sowed;  unplowed,  uncultivated;  unoccupied, 
neglected. 

Fallow,   f^Ulo,  s.  327.     Ground  plowed  in  ordrr 
to  be  plowed  again  ;  ground  lying  at  rest. 
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To  Fallow,  fil-lA,  t;.  n.    To  plow  in  order  to  a  se- 

(xiiul  plowiiij;. 
Fai.LOWNESS,   fal-lA-n5s,  *,     Barrenness,  the  state 

of  beinj»  fallow. 
False,  fulse,  adj.    Not  moraiiy  true,  expressing  that 
which  is  not  thought;  not  physically  true,  co;icciving 
that  which  does  not  exist ;  treacherous,  perfidious,  trai- 
torous; counterfeit,  hypocritical,  not  rea' 
Falsehearted,  fSlse-hirt-^d,  adj.   Treacherous, 

perfidious,  deceitful,  hollow. 
Falsehood,  false-liud,  *.    Want  of  truth,  want 
of  veracity;  want  of  honesty,  treauhcry;  a  lie,  a  fal  e 
assertion. 

55"  This  word,  by  the  parsimony  of  Printers,  is  often 
iiielt  without  the  e.     They  may  allege,   that  spelling  tin 
vvord  with  e  makes  it  liable  to  be  pronounced  in  threes)  I- 
lables  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  composition  of  liie 
word ;  and  it  may  be  answered,  that  spelling  it  without 
the  e  makes  it  liable  to  a  mispronunciation,  by  joining  the 
»  and  h  together;  if,  therefore,  the  composition  must  be 
understood  before  the  word  ch  i  be  pronounced  with  secu- 
rity, let  it,  at  least,  be  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  cliance 
of  a  mistake  will  be  less. — See  Uousehcld  and  Hogshead. 
Falsely,    false-It^,    adxK     Contrarily  to  truth,  not 
truly  ;  erroneously,  by  mistake  ;  perfidiously,  treache- 
rously. 
Falseness,   false-n^s,  s.     Contrarietj   to  truth ; 
want  of  veracity;  violation  of  promise ;  duplicity,  de- 
ceit; treachery,  perfidy,  traitorousness. 
FaLSIFIABLE,  faUsd-f  1-i-bl,  adj.  1  83.     Liable  to 

be  counterfeited. 

Falsi nCATiON,  fal-sA-f^-ka-shun,  «.    The  act  of 

counterfeiting  any  thing  so  as  to  make  it  appear  what 

it  is  not. 

Falsifier,  f'll-s^-f  i-fir,  ».    One  that  counterfeits, 

one  that  makes  any  thing  to  seem  what  it  is  not ;  a  liar. 

jTo  Falsify,  fal-s^-fi,  v.a.   To  counterfeit,  or  forge ; 

to  confute,  or  prove  false ;  to  violate  by  treachery. 
To  Falsify,  falis^-fi,  s;.  h.  183.  To  tell  lies. 
Falsity,    fal-st^-t^,    .t.      Falsehood,    contrariety    to 

trnth  ;  a  lie,  an  error. 
To  Falter,   fal^t&r,   v.  n.    To  hesitate  in  the  ut- 
terance of  words  ;  to  fail. 
FalTERINGLY,   fal-t&r.lng-l^,  aiiw.    With  hesita- 
tion, with  difficulty. 
Fame,  fame,  s.    Celebrity,  renown  ;  report,  rumour. 
Famed,   famd,    adj.   359.     Renowned,  celebrated, 

much  talked  of. 
Fameless,  fame^l^s,  adj.    Without  fame. 
Familiar,  fi-m!l-y^r,  adj.   113.    Domestick,  re- 
lating to  a  family;  affable,  easy  in  conversation;  well 
known  ;   well  aeijuamtcd   with,  accustomed ;   uncon- 
strained. 
FA>nLIA«,    fi-mll-yir,   s.     Au  intimate,  one   long 

acquainted. 
Familiarity,  fS-mll-y^-irie-te,  s.     Easiness  of 
conversation,    omission  of  ceremony;    acquaintance, 
habitude;  easy  intercourse. 
To  Familiarize,  f4-mll-ySr-tze,  v.  a.    To  make 
easy  by  habitude;  to  bring  down  from  a  state  of  distant 
superiority. 
Familiarly,  f^-mW-yar-lv,  adv.  Unceremoniously, 


with  freedom;  easily,  without  formality 
FaMILLE,  fi-JTid^l,'  adu.    In  a  family  way, 

^i^ut'^^'bcTore'*!^'  '^'^^"^  *'''"■*''  ""''  ''  "'''"  ""='' i  Fantastick,  fin-tAsitlk,  509, 

„  -^  ,  _,  ,  .      ^        .  bred  only  in  the  iuuigination ;  subsisting  only  in  the 

"  Deluded  mortali  whom  the  great  -  ■'•  ■•  ■  '  ■       ■ 

Choose  for  companions  tete-a-tete 


Famous,  fa-mus,  adj.  3 1  4.    Renowned,  celebrated 
Famously,   fi-mus-lti,  adv.     With  celebrity,  with 

great  fame. 
Fan,  fin,  J.     An  instrument  used  by  ladies  to  move 

the  air  and  cool  themselves;  any  thing  spread  out  like 

a  woman's  fan  ;  the  instrument  by  which  the  chaff  is 

blown  away;  an/  thing  iiy  which  the  air  is  moved;  an 

instrument  to  raise  the  fire. 
To  Fan,  fin,  v.  a.    To  cool  or  recreate  with  a  fan  ; 

to  ventilate,  to  affect  by  air  put  in  motion ;  to  scparat: ^ 

as  by  winnowJnfT. 

Fanaticism,  fa-nlti^-slzm,  s.    E^nthusiasm,  reli- 
gious frenzy. 
Fanatick,    fi-nJt-lk,   adj.    509.     Enthusiastick., 

superstitious. 
Fanatick,  fu-nil-lk,  s.    An  enthusiast,  a  man  mad 

with  wild  notions. 
Fanciful,    fin-s^-ful,    adj.     Imagirvative,    rather 

j^uided  by  imagination  than  reason ;  directed  by  the 

imagination,  not  the  reason. 
Fancifully,  fin-sii-ful-«^,  adv.    According  to  the 

wildness  of  imagination. 
FancifuLNESS,    fan-sd-ful-n^s,    ».      Addiction    so 

the  pleasures  of  imagination. 
Fancy,  f3.n-se,  s.    imagination,  tlie  power  by  wlUch 

the  mind  forms  to  itself  images  and  representations ; 

an  opinion  bred  rather  by  the  imagination  than  thj 

reason;  inclination,  liking;  caprice,  humour,  whim;. 

frolick,  idle  scheme,  vagary. 
To  Fancy,   f;Vn-s^,    v.  n.     To   imagine,   to  believe 

without  being  able  to  prove. 
To  Fancy,   f.An-s^,   v.  a.    To  portray  in  the  mind, 

to  imagine;  to  like,  to  be  pleased  with. 
FaNCYMONGER,   fan^sti-infing-g&r,   ».      One  who 

deals  in  tricks  of  imagination. 
FaN(,'YS1CK,   fin's^sik,  adj.    One  whose  distemi)eT 

is  in  iiis  own  mind. 
Fane,  fine,  s.    A  temple  consecrated  to  religion. 
Fanfaron,   fin-fi-rAn,'  s.    French.     A  buily, 

Hcct(5r ;  a  blusterer,  a  boaster  of  more  than  he  aot  ■,«  r- 

form See  Encore. 

Fanfaronade^  fAn-fii-A-nade/  i.    a  bluster,  a 

tuiroiir  of  fictitious  dignity. 
7i)  Fang,  fing,  v.  a.    To  seize,  to  gripe,  to  clutch. 
Fang,  fing,  s.    The  long  tusks  of  a  boar,   or  other 

animal;   the  nails,  the  talons;  anything  like  a  long 

tooth. 
Fanged,  fSngd,  adj.  359.    Furnished  with  fangs 

or  long  teeth,  furnished  with  any  instrument  in  imita- 

linn  ot  fangs. 
FangLE,   fingigl,   s.  405.     Silly  attempt,   trilling 

scheme. 
Fangled,  fingigld,  adj.  359.    It  is  scarcely  used 

but  in  new-fangled,  vainly  fond  of  novelty. 
FanglESS,  fing-l^s,  a(0.    Toothless,  without  teeth. 
I'^ANNEL,    finin^l,   s.     A  sort  of  ornament  like  a 

scarf,  worn  about  the  left  arm  of  a  mass-priest. 
Fanner,  fininCir,  s.  One  that  plays  a  fan. 
FaNTASIED,    fin-ti-sid,    adj.    283.      Filled   with 

fancies. 

Fantasm,  fin-tizm,  s. — See  Phantasm. 

Fantastical,  fin-tisitd-kJl,    7     ,.    ,      .     . 
>  adj.    Irrational, 


■  Who  at  their  ilmnere  en  f.imilU, 
'  'Jet  leave  to  git  wheneVr  you  will." 


unoy,  imaginary;    capricious,  humorous,   unsteady; 

whimsical,  fanciful. 

ANTASTICALLY,    fin-tis-t^-kil-^,   adv.      Bjr  th 

power    of    imagination;    capriciously,     humorously, 

whimsicallv. 


Snifl. 

Family,   fiLin^l^,  $.     Those  who  live  in  the  same 

house,  household ;  those  that  descend  from  one  com-,  ,,  ,     ,'  ,        (X     »»  /,'  \,x\     X 

mon  progenitor,  a  race,  a  generation;  a  class,  a  tribe,     r  ANTASTICALNESS,  Ian-tas-U;-kal-nes, 

a  species. 
FAinNE,  fimiln,  .t.  140.    Scarcity  of  food,  dearth. 
To  Famish,   fim-lsll,  v.  a.     To  kill  with  hunger, 

to  starve ;  to  kill  by  deprivation  of  any  thing  necessary. 
To  Famish,  fAmMsli,  v.  n.   To  die  of  hunger. 
Famishment,  fimilsli-m5nt,  s.    Want  of  food. 
FaMOSITY,  fA-mas-d'-ft^,  .1.     Renown. 
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Fantastk'kness,  fi\ii-tis-tik.n3s,         ^ 
morousness,  mere  compliance  with  fancy;  whiinsical- 
ness,  unreasonableness ;  caprice,  unsteadiness. 

Fantasy,  fin-la-S^,  *.  Fancy,  imagination,  ihc 
power  of  imagining;  idea,  iiiia;;e  of  the  mind;  Iiu 
inour,  inclination. 

Fap,  fip,  adj.    Fuddled,  drunk.    An  old  cant  word. 

Far.  fir  adv.  77.  78.    To  great  extent ;  to  a  great 
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Farness,  farinas,  ».    Distance,  remoteness. 
FauraginouS,   fiir-racIJL'^-niis,   adj.    Formed  oi 
itidercm  mctcriais. 


;listancc ;  remotely,  at  a  great  distance  ;  in  a  great 

part,  in  a  Rrcat  jiroportion ;  to  a  great  hciglit;  to  a 

certain  degree. 
Fab-fetch,  fSr-fi?tsli,'  *.    A  deep  stratagem. 
Far-fetched,  far-f^tslit,'  adj.  3,59.    Brought  IVom 

places  remote ;  studiously  sought;  elaborately  strained. 
Far-pi EKCiNG,  fAr-pWrisliig,  adj.     Striking,  or 

penetrating  a  great  way. 

Far-shooting,  f^i-sh55tilng,  adj.    shooting  to 

a  great  distance. 

Far,  f3r,  adj.  Distant,  remote  ;  from  far,  from  a 
remote  place. 

To  Farce,  firse,  v.  a.  To  stuff,  to  fill  with  ming- 
led ingretlients  ;  to  extend,  to  swell  out. 

Farce,  fSrse,  s.  A  dramatick  represent.ntion  written 
without  regularity,  generally  stuffed  with  ribaldry  and 
nonsense. 

Farcical,  faris5-kal,  adj.     Belonging  to  a  farco. 

Farcy,  fJr-se,  *.    The  leprosy  of  horses. 

Fardel,  f:\r-d^I,  s.    A  bundle,  a  little  pack. 

To  Fare,  fare,  v.  n.  To  go,  to  pass,  to  travel  ;  to 
be  in  any  sUite  good  or  bad  ;  to  liappen  to  any  one 
well  or  ill ;  to  feed,  to  eat,  to  be  entertained. 

Fare,  fare,  s.  Price  of  passage  in  a  vehicle  by  land 
or  by  water ;  food  prepared  for  the  table,  provisions. 

„  (  fire-wel,  or  tare-w^l.')  _ 

Farewell,    -J  fjriw.:-),  or  far-^-^l/     \  *'     ^'' 

parting  compliment,  adieu  ;  it  is  sometimes  used  only 

as  an  expression  of  separation  without  kindness. 

Jrt"  To  all  these  diflcrent  pronunciations  is  this  word 

tubjeet     The  accentuation,  either  on  the  first  or  last 

syllabic,   depends  much  on  Ihcihythm  of  the  sentence. 

Sec  Commodore  and  Comnwnii'enltfi. 

When  it  is  used  as  a  suljstantive,  without  an  adjective 
()efore  it,  the  accent  is  generally  on  the  first  syllable  ;  as, 
"  See  how  the  mom  ins  ojies  her  Kolilen  gales, 
"  And  t.ik«  horfaremtll  of  Ihe  Riorious  sun."     shnkeip. 
or,  if  the  adjective  follow  the  substantive,  as, 
**  If  chance  tlie  radiant  sun  vilh  fureweli  sweet 
"   Extend  his  eveninj;  beam,  tlie  fieWs  revive, 
"  The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  lileatinf;  herdj 
••  Attest  tlieir  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  ring."    AJilton, 


Farrago,  fAr^raigti,  s.  77.  A  mass  formed  coiv- 
fuscdly  of  several  ingredients,  a  medley. 

Farrier,  firirtJ-ftr,  s.  A  shocr  of  horses  ;  one  whu 
professes  the  medicine  of  Irarscs. 

Farrow,  fariro,  s.  .'527.     A  little  pig. 

To  Farrow,  fir-rA,  v.  a.    To  bring  pigs. 

FaUT,  fait,  s.     Wind  from  behind. 

To  Fart,  fait,  v.  a.    To  break  wind  behind. 

Farther,  fai-THer,  nt/y.  At  a  greater  distance  ;  to 
a  greater  distance,  more  remotely — ijee  Furtlier. 

Farther,  fdr-THer,  nr//'.  98.  More  remote;  longer, 
tending  to  greater  distance. 

Fartherance,  fariTH^r-insc,  s.  Encouragement, 
proportion. 

Farthermore,  far-TH^r-more,'  adv.  Besides, 
over  and  above,  likewise. 

To  Farther,  fi\i-THer,  v.  a.  To  promote,  to  fa- 
cilitate, to  .advance. 

Farthest,  far-TH^st,  adv.  At  the  greatest  dis- 
tance ;  to  the  greatest  distance. 

Farthest,  far-TH&t,  adj.    most  distant,  remotesi- 

FaRTHING,  fariTHing,  s.  The  fourth  of  a  penny  ; 
copper  money. 

Farthingale,  far-xHing-gal,  i.  A  hoop,  used  t« 
spread  the  petticoat. 

Farthingsworth,  fSriTHlngz-wfirth,  s.  A» 
much  as  is  sold  for  a  farthing. 

Fasces,  fAs-s^z,  s.  Uods  anciently  carried  before 
the  consuls. 

Fascia,  i^sli-^-i,  «.  92.    A  fillet,  a  bandage. 

FasciaTED,  fish-^-a-t5cl,  adj.     Bound  with  fillets. 

FaSCIATION,  fash-t^-a-shfin,  *,  .S56.     Bandage. 

To  Fascinate,  fasise-nate,  v.  n.  'I'd  bewitch,  to 
enchant,  to  influence  in  some  wicked  and  secret  man- 
ner. 

But  if  the  ailjcetivc  precede  the  substantive,  the  accent  is]  p^SCINATION,   fAs-st^-nayit'in,    s.    The  power  or 
generally  placed  on  the  last  syllable ;  as. 


Treading  the  path  to  nobler  ends, 
•'  A  lonjg  fftrerp^lt  to  love  I  gave.         Wattrr. 
"  As  in  ttiia  grove  I  took  my  Iast/arf,r^//."     Drytleiu 

Or  when  it  is  governed  by  a  verb,  .as,  "  1  bade  him  fare- 
well," or,  "  1  \}m\c  farewell  to  him." 

When  it  is  used  "as  an  adjective,  the  accent  is  always  on 
Ihe  first  syllable;  as,  '*  A /(irft(;<iif  sermon." 

But  when  it  is  used  as  an  interjection,  (for  with  great 

deference  to  Dr.  Johnson  1  cannot  think  it  an  adverb)  the 

accent  is  either  on  Ihe  first  or  seconil  syllable,  as  the 

rhythm  of  pronunciation  seems  to  require 

'•  Bui  ftireivf It,  king:  sith  thus  thou 

"  Freedom  lives  " 

** O  f\Kietr.,ftiTtiv/lt;  lie  still  posscst 

"  Of  dear  remembrance,  blessing  still  and  ble^t.•    Popt.. 
With  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  in  the  first  sylla 


king  ;  sith  thus  thou  wilt  anpear, 

:  hence,  and  banishment  is  nere.**    Shakesf, 


ble  of  this  word.  Mr.  Sheridan  says,  that  in  England  the  !  FASHIONABLE,   fAsliifitU-bl,   adj. 
first  s\l  able  is  pronounced  like  far,  and  in  Ire  and  like  .  .  •  i-  u    ,  u         .  r 

far!/  But  If  this  be  really  the  «;'se,  'the  two  nations  s^m  i      '^^^^' :^}^rl^^°';^'J^ 


fare.  But  if  this  be  really  mu  ease,  tne  two  nations  seem 
to  have  changed  dialects  i  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
to  the  most  superficial  observer,  than  the  tendency  in  Ire- 
Land  to  pronounce  the  a  like  that  in  far,  and  in  England 
like  that  in  fare.  Not  that  I  think  the  pronunciation  of 
the  first  syllable  offarexreU,  Wkefar,  either  vicious  or  vul- 
gar :  I  art!  convinced  many  goo<t  speakers  so  pronounce  > 
it;  but  theother  pronunciation  I  think  more  analogical,  j 
»s  well  as  more  general ;  Dr.  Kciirick  and  Mr.  Scott  pro-  ' 
nounce  it  with  the  second  sound  of  n,  and  W.  Johnston  1 
^nd  Mr.  Porry  with  the  first.  ! 

Farewell,  fare-w^I/  s.    Leave,  act  of  departure. 


act  of  bewitching,  enchantment. 

Fascine,  fas-sene,' i.  112.    A  fagot. 

Fascinous,  fJs-se-nCis,  adj.  Caused  or  acting  by 
witchcraft. 

Fashion,  fish-un,  s.  Form,  make,  state  of  any 
thing  with  regard  to  appearance;  the  make  or  cut  of 
clothes;  inanner,  sort,  way;  custom  operating  upon 
dress,  or  any  doniestiek  ornaments  ;  custom,  general 
practice ;  inanncr  imitated  from  another,  way  establish- 
ed  by  precedent ;  general  approbation,  mode ;  rank, 
condition  above  the  vulgar. 

To  Fashion,  l^shi&n,  v.  a.  To  form,  to  m.ould, 
to  figure ;  to  fit,  to  adapt,  to  aceonimodate ;  to  cast  into 
external  appearance ;  to  make  according  to  the  rule 
prescribed  by  custom. 

Approved  by 
according  to  the 
mode;  observant  of  tnode;  havingrankabove  the  vul- 
gar, and  below  nobility. 

Fashionaeleness,  fAshi&n-A-bl-n^s,  ».  Modich 
elegance. 

Fashionably,  fAshi6n-A-bl^,  ado.  In  a  manner 
eonform.abic  to  custom,  with  modish  elegance. 

Fashionist,  fAshi5n-Lt,  s.  a  follower  of  the 
mode,  a  coxcomb. 

To  Fast,  fAst,  v.  n.  79.  To  abstain  from  food  ;  to 
mortify  the  botly  by  religious  abstinence. 


Farinaceous,  fAr-4naish&s,  at//.     Mealy,  tasting  '  Fast,  fAst,  s.    Abstinence  from  food  ;   religious  nior- 


likemeal. 


tification  by  abstinence. 


Farm,  fAi-m,  t.    Ground  let  to  a  tenant ;   the  state    Fast,   fAst,    adj.    Firm,    immoveable  ;   firm  in  ad- 


of  lands  let  out  to  the  culture  of  ten.-mts. 
To  FaR.M,  fArm,  v.  a.    To  let  out  to  tenants  at  a 
certain  rent,  to  Uke  at  a  ctriain  rate;  tn  cultivate 
land. 

Farmer,    fArim&r,   «.     One   who   cultivates    hired 

ground  ;  one  who  cultivates  ground. 
FaRMOST,  firimAst,  n({}.     Most  dlMant. 


herencc  ;  speedy,  quick,  swift;  fast  and  loose,  uncer- 
tain, variable,  inconstant. 

Fast,  fAst,  adv.  Firmly,  immoveably ;  closely^ 
nearly;  swiftly,  nimbly ;  frequently. 

To  Fasten,  fAs-sn,  v.  a.  405.  To  make  fast,  to 
make  firm ;  to  hold  together,  to  cement,  to  link  ,  to 
aftix,  to  conjoin. 

To  Fasten,  fAs-sn,  f.  «.        ?.    To  Bx  himself. 


FAT  FAV 

»t*  559.  F&te  72,  fir  77,  fill  S3,  fit  81— m.^  93,  mft  95— pine  105,  y>\n  107— n6  162.  mftve  164, 


Fastener,    fiisisn-fir,   s.     One  that  makes  fast  or 

firm. 
Faster,    fast-Or,    s,  98.      He  who  abstains  from 

food. 
FasthanDKD,    f.^st-hind-^d,    adj.      Avaricious, 

elosehanded,  covetous. 
FaSTIDIOSITY,  fAs-tld-^-6si^-td,  S.    Disdainfulness. 
Fastidious,  fAs  tld-4-iis,  or  f;\s-tl<l-j(^-fis,  n(lj. 

295,  -'91.      Disdainful,  squeamiiih,  delicate  to  a  vice. 

Fastidiously,  fls-tld-^-i\s  1^,  or  rh^-t\d'-ji-hs- 

Id,  adv.  293,  294.     Disdainfully,  squeamishly. 
Fasting-day,  fist-ing-da,  s.    Day  of  mortifici- 

tion  by  abstinence. 
Fastness,  nVst-nOs,   S,     Firmness,  firm  adherence  ; 
strength,  security ;  a  strong  place ;  a  place  not  easily 
f  Tcea. 
Fastuous,  fSs-tshi-6s,  a(0.  464.    Proud,  haugh- 
ty- 
Fat,  fat,  adj.    Full-fed,  plump,  fleshy  ;  coarse,  gross, 

dull ;  wealthy,  rich. 
Fat,  filt,  Sr    The  unctuous  part  of  animal  flesh. 
Fat,   fit,   s,     A  vessel  rn  which  any  thing  is  put  to 
ferment  or  be  soaked. 

To  Fat,  fit,  v.  a.    To  make  fat,  to  fatten. 

To  Fat,  fit,  v.  n.    To  grow  fat,  to  grow  full- fleshed. 
Fatal,    fa-til,    adj.     Daadly,   mortal,  destructive, 
causing  destruction;  proceeding  by  destiny,  inevitable, 
necessary  ;  appointed  by  destiny. 

Fatalist,  fa-til-llst,  s.  One  who  maintains  that 
all  things  happen  by  invincible  necessity. 

Fatality,  (U-tiW-td,  s.  Predestination,  predeter- 
mined order  or  series  of  things  and  events ;  decree  of 
fate ;  tendency  to  danger. 

Fatally,  faitil-l^,  adv.  Mortally,  destructively, 
even  to  death  ;  by  the  decree  of  fate. 

FataLNESS,  fa-til- n5s,  s.    Invincible  necessity. 

Fate,  fate,  5.  Destiny,  an  eternal  series  of  succes- 
sive causes  ;  event  predetermined ;  death,  destruction, 
cause  of  death. 

Fated,  fa-t^d,  adj.  Decreed  by  fate ;  determined 
in  any  manner  by  fate. 

FaTHXE,  f^-THlr,  s.  34.  78.  98.  76.  He  by  whom 
tlie  son  or  daughter  is  begotten ;  the  first  ancestor;  the 
appellation  of  an  old  man ;  the  title  of  any  man  reve- 
rent ;  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first  centuries ;  the 
title  of  a  popish  confessor ;  the  title  of  a  senator  of  old 
Rome;  the  appellation  of  the  first  person  of  the  adora- 
ble Trinity. 

Father-in-law,  faiTH^r-ln-law,  s.  The  father 
of  one's  husband  or  wife. 

To  Father,  fd-TH^r,  v.  a.  To  take  as  a  son  or 
daughter;  to  supply  with  a  father ;  to  adopt  a  compo- 
sition ;  to  ascribe  to  any  one  as  his  offspring  or  produc- 
tion. 

Fatherhood,  fa-TH^r-hud,  5.  The  character  of 
a  father. 

Fatherless,  fA-TH§r-l^s,  ndj.    Without  a  father, 

Fatherliness,  fiiTH^r-ld-nls,  s.  The  tenderness 
of  a  father. 

Fatherly,  fJiTH^'r-l^,  adj.  Paternal,  like  a  fa 
ther. 

Fatherly,  f;iiTHi'r-le,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
father. 

Fathom,  fiTHi&m,  t.  1 66.  A  measure  of  length 
containing  six  feet ;  reacli,  penetration,  depth  of  con- 
trivance. 

To  Fathom,  flTH-5m,  ti.  a.  To  encompass  with 
the  arms  ;  to  sound,  to  try  with  respect  to  the  depth  ; 
to  penetrate  into,  to  find  the  bottom;  as,  I  cannot 
fath(>in  his  design. 

Fathomless,  fiTH-fim-l5s,  adj.  That  of  which 
no  bottom  can  he  found  ;  that  of  which  the  circunili- 
rence  cinnot  be  embraced. 

Fatidical,  fi-tld-ti-kil,  adj.    Prophetick,  having 

the  power  to  foretell. 
Fatikerous,  fi-tlf-f^-rfis,  adj.    Deadly,  raortaL 
Fatigable.  fit-e-jfi-bl,  adj.    Easily  wearied. 

JLI6 


To  Fatigate,  fiti^-gate,  v.  a.  91.    To  weary,  to 

fatigue. 
Fatigue,    fi-t^^g,'  s.  337.      Weariness,  lassitude; 

the  cause  of  weariness,  labour,  toil. 
To   Fatigue,    fi-t^.^g,'   v.   a.   112.      To  tire,   in 

weary. 
Fatkidneyed,  fitikld-nld,  adj.  283.    Fat. 
FaTLING,   fit-ling,   s.     A  young  animal  fed  fat  for 

the  slaughter. 
Fatner,  fit-tn-fir,  ».  more  properly  Fatlener. 
That  which  gives  fatness. 

Jf^  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Dr.  Johnson  should 
let  the  vulgar  spelling  of  this  word  have  a  place  in  his 
vocabulary,     /"ar/nifrand  Cinlner  have  no  e  between  the 
t  and  n,  because  we  have  no  verb  to  parten  or  to  vinten, 
hntfattener,  from  the  word  to  fatten,  as  necessarily  re- 
quires the  e  as  heark-erter,  whitener,  I'lstener,  &e.     The 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  word  softner,  which  see. 
Fatness,    fit-nes,   i.      The   quality  of  being  fat, 
plump  ;  fat,  grease;  unctuous  or  greasy  matter;  ferti- 
lity ;  that  which  causes  fertility. 
To  Fatten,   fit-tn,    v.  a.  405.      To  feed   up,   to 
make  Hcshy ;  to  make  fruitful ;  to  feed  grossly,  to  in- 
crease. 
To    Fatten,   fit-tn,   v.  n.     To  grow  fat,   to  be 

pam  pered. 
Fatuous,  fitsWdi-fis,  adj.  461.    Stupid,  foolish, 

feeble  of  mind  ;  impotent,  without  force. 
Fatuity,    fi-ti^^i-ti,   s.     Foolishness,  weakness  of 
mind. 

5)^5=  For  the  sccoud  syllable  of  this  word,  see  Futurity. 
FaTWITTED,  fit-wit-^d,  adj.     Heavy,  dull. 
Fatty,  fit't^,  adj.    Unctuous,  oleaginous,  greasy. 
Faucet,  or  FauseT,  faw^s^t,  adj.    A  pipe  insert- 
ed into  a  vessel  to  give  vent  to  the  liquor,  and  stopped 
up  by  a  peg  or  spigot. 
FaUCHION,  fal-sh&n,  5.    A  crooked  sword. 
FaVILLOUS,  fi-vilM&s,  adj.    Consisting  of  ashes. 
Faulcon,  favvikn,  s.      See  Falcon. 
Fault,   fait/  s.  404.    Offence,  slight  crime,  some, 
what  liable  to  censure;  defect,  want;  puzzle,  difficulty. 
J^^  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  the  I  in  this  word  'is 
sometimes  sounded  and  sometimes  mute,  and  that  in  con- 
versation it  is  generally  suppressed.     To  this  Dr.  Kenrick 
adds,  that  it  is  needlessly  suppressed.     None  of  our  lexi- 
cographers have  markecl  this  letter  mtite  but  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan.    M  r.  Nares  says,  the  word  is  pronounced  both  ways, 
and  leaves  it  undetermined  ;  but  Mr.  Elphinston  decide* 
positively  against  retaining  the  I  even  in  writing:  his  rea- 
sons are,  that  as  the  French  have  left  out  the  I  in  their 
antiquated  ffltt/ii;,  we  ought  to  leave  it  out  of  our  English 
word,  which  w.is  derived  from  their  ancient  one.     This 
reasoning,  however,  I  think  is  not  conclusive.     If  after 
deriving  words  from  their  living  languages,  and  using 
them  for  centuries,  we  were  to  alter  them  as  their  present 
language  happens  to  alter,  our  own  language  would  have 
no  stability.     The  truth  is,  the  French  language  is  much 
more  altered  within  the  last  two  centuries  than  the  Eng- 
lish, and  is  greatly  enfeebled  by  dropping  its  consonants. 
Its  nasal  vowels  too  have  added  to  its  weakness,  by  ren- 
dering both  vowels  and  consonants  less  distinct.     Thei 
in  question  has  nothing  harsh  or  uncommon  in  its  sound, 
and,  if  it  were  mute,  would  desert  its  relation  to  the  La- 
lin  fatfitas,   and  form  a  disgraceful  exception;  and  if 
poets  have  sometimes  dismissed  it,  to  rhyme  the  word 
with  thought,  sought,  &c.  they  have  as  readily  admitted 
it  to  rhyme  with  vxUt,  salt,  and  atsaiUt. 
*<  \VTiich  of  our  thnim-capp'cl  ^incestors  fmind^u/f, 
"  For  want  of  »ugar-t<»ngs,  or  spoons  for  salt  f*         i^ing* 

Faultfinder,  faltiflnd-&r,  *.    A  censurer. 

Faultily,  fil^t^lt^,  adv.    Not  rightly,  improperly 

FaultinesS,  fal-t^n§s,  s.    Badness,  viciousness 
delinquency. 

Faultless,  faltilSs,  adj.    Without  fault,  perfect. 

Faulty,  fal-t^,  adj.  Guilty  of  a  fault,  bUimeable, 
erroneous,  defective. 

Faun,  fawn,  s.     A  kind  of  rural  deity. 

To  Favour,  fa-v&r,  v.  a.  To  support,  to  regard 
with  kindness;  to  assist  with  advantages  or  conveni- 
enees ;  to  resemble  in  feature ;  to  conduce  to,  to  con- 
tribute. 


nfir  167,  nftt  163— tftbe  171,  tfib  172,  bMl  173— iU  299— p6dnd  313— rtin  466— rms  469. 

Timorousness,  habitual  timidity;  state  of  being  afraid 
awe,  dread. 
Fearlessly,  fercil^s-1^,  adv.    Witliout  terror. 


FatOUR,  fa-vfir,  y,  3 1 4.  Countenance,  kindncfs  ; 
support,  (icfence;  kindness  granted ;  lenity,  mitigation 
of  punishment;  leave,  good  will,  pardon  ;  object  of  fa- 
vour, person  or  thing  favoured;  sometliing  given  by  a 
laiiy  to  be  worn ;  any  thing  worn  openly  as  a  token ; 
feature,  countenance. 

Favourable,  fa-vRr-a-bl,  adj.  Kind,  propitious, 
affectionate;  palliative,  tender,  averse  from  censure; 
conducive  to,  contnbutinr;  to;  acoominodate,  conve- 
nient; beautiful,  well-f.ivoured. 

Favourableness,  fa-vCir-i-bl-n5s,  *.    Kindness, 

bcnignitv'. 

Favourably,   fa-v&r-S-bl^,  adv.     Kindly,  with 

favour. 
Favoured,   fa-v6rd,  part.  adj.     Regarded  with 

kintlness;  featured,  with  well  or  ill. 
Favoukedly,   fa-v&rd-l^   adv.    With  well  cr  in, 

in  a  fair  or  foul  way. 
Favourer,   fa-v&r-5r,  s.     One  who  ftvours  ;  one 

who  reganls  with  kindness  or  tenderness. 
Favourite,  fa-v&r-lt,  s.  156.    A  person  or  thing 

beloved,  one  regarded  with  favour;  one  chosen  as  a 

companion  by  his  superior. 
FavouRLESS,  fa-vur-15s,  adj.    Unfavoured,  not  re- 
garded with  kindness;  unfavouring,  unpropitious. 
FautOR,  fivvit&r,  J.  166.     Favourer,  countcnancer. 
FaUTRESS,   faw-tr^s,  *.     A  woman  that  £aroun  or 

shows  countenance. 
Fawn,  fawn,  s.    A  young  deer. 
To  Fawn,  fawn,  v.  n.    To  bring  forth  a  young 

deer ;  to  court  by  frislcing  before  one,  .ts  a  dog ;  to  court 

servilely. 
Fawner,  fSwin&r,  «.     One  that  fawns,   one  that 

pays  servile  courtship. 
FawninGLY,  faw-mng-1^,  adv.    In  a  cringing  sch:- 

vile  way. 
Fay,  fa,  S.    A  fairy,  an  elf;  faith. 
To  FeaGUE,  fUg,  V.  a.  337.    To  whip,  to  chastise. 
Fealty,  f^-il-t^,  s.    Duty  due  to  a  superior  lord 


Fi:aR1£SSNESS,  fere-l&-ncs,  s.     Exemption  from 

Fearless,  f^re-l^s,  adj.    Free  from  fear,  intrepid. 

FeaSIBTLTTY,  fe-ze-bil-e-t^,  s,    A  thing  practicable. 

Feasible,  f^-z^-bl,  adj.  227.  Practicable,  that 
may  be  cSected. 

Feasibly,  f^z^-bl^,  adv.    Practicably. 

Feast,  fe^st,  S.  227.  An  entertainment  of  the  ta- 
ble, a  sumptuous  treat  of  great  numbers;  an  anniver- 
sary day  of  rejoicing ;  something  delicious  to  the  palate. 

To  Feast,  f^^st,  v.  n.    To  eat  sumptuously. 

To  Feast,  f^est,  v,  a.  To  entertain  sumptuously, 
to  delight,  to  pamper. 

FeasTER,  f^sti&r,  s.  One  that  fares  delieiously; 
one  that  entertains  magnificently. 

FeasTFLT.,  f^^st-ful,  adj.  Festive,  joyful ;  luxuri- 
ous, riotous. 

FeastRITE,  f^estirlte,  s.  Custom  observed  in  en- 
tertainments. 

Feat,  f^te,  s.  227.  Act,  deed,  action,  exploit ;  a 
triclv,  a  ludicrous  performance. 

Feat,  ft^te,  adj.  Ready,  skilful,  ingenious  ;  nice, 
neat. 

Feateous,  fd-t^-fis,  or  fi^itsh^-6s,  adj.  263. 
Neat,  dexterous. 

FeaTEOUSLY,  f^-te-&s-15,  adv.   Neatly,  dexterouslj*. 

Feather,  {kTU-hi,  s.  98.  234.    The  plume  o! 

birds;  an  ornament,  an  empty  title;  upon  a  horse,  a 
sort  of  natural  frizzling  hair. 
To  Feather,  f^TH-ur,  v.  a.    To  dress  in  feather? ; 
to  lit  with  feathers  ;  to  tread  as  a  cock  ;  to  enrich,  to 
adorn ;  to  feather  one's  nest,  to  get  riches  together. 

Featherbed,  f^TH-&r-bld,  s.    a  bed  stuffed  with 

feathers. 
FeaTHERDRIVER,  flTH-&r-drl-v&r,  s.     One  who 


^^.  ._^ ^  ^ ^ ^      cleanses  feathers. 

W^J^hnston,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  position  of  the  ;  Feathered,   f^TH-&rd,   adj.   359.     Clothed  with 

"~"  ''    — -'•"       ' ~  —"->-•—  -'  ••- -  '1      feathers,  fitted  with  feathers,  carrying  feathers. 

FeaTHEREDGE,  feTH-ur-edje,  S.  Boards  or  planks 
!  that  have  one  edge  thinner  than  another,  are  called 
i      featheredge  stuff. 

.  FeatHEREDGED,    f^TH-ur-Sdjd,    adj.     Belonging 
1      to  a  featheredge. 
1  FeATHERFEW,  ffiTHi&r-fu,  S.     A  plant. 

FeaTHERLESS,  f^THi&r-l^s,  adj.  Without  fea- 
I      thers. 

!  FsaTHERSELLER,  f^TH-&r-sel-&r,  s.  One  who 
j      sells  feathers. 

I  Feathery,  f5TH-&r-6,  adj.    clothed  with  feathers. 
!  Featly,  fete-le,  adv.    Neatly,  nimbly. 
j  FeaTNESS,  f^te-n^S,  s.    Neatness,  dexterity.  . 

Feature,  f^-tshire,  *.  462.    The  cast  or  make  of 
j     the  face ;  any  lineament  or  single  part  of  the  face. 
To  FeaZE,    fdze,   V.  a.     To  untwist  the  end  of  a 

rope ;  to  beat. 
Febrifuge,  f^b-r^-fije,  *    Any  medicine  services 

able  in  a  fever. 
Febrile,   febiril,  a(^.  140.     Constituting  a  fever; 

proceeding  from  a  fever. 
February,   {ih-rh-^re,  *,     The  name  of  the  se- 
cond month  in  the  year. 
Feces,  f^sdz,  «.    Dregs,  lees,  sediment,  subsidence ; 
excrement. 

Feculence,  f5k-i-]^nse, 
Feculency,  fek-i 

lity  of  abounding  with  lees  or  sediment ;  lees,  feces,  se. 

diment,  dregs. 
Feculent,  f5ki6-l5nt,  adj.    Foul,  dreggy,  excre- 

raentitious. 
Fecund,  f^k'&nd,   adj.    Fruitful,   proUfick. — Sec 

Facund. 
Fecundation,  f^k-fin-da-shfin,  s.    The  net  c' 

making  proUfick  . 


JC5»  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan, 
vHoh  "  .._".". 

ticcent,  Entiek,  make  only  two  syllables  of  this  word; 
Mr.  I'erry,  Mr.  Nares,  and,  by  the  position  of  the  accent, 
Dr.  Ash,  three.  I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce 
the  last  division  the  best;  not  only  as  it  is  immediately 
derived  from  a  French  word  of  three  syllables, /Vau//^,  but 
as  this  is  generally  its  quantity  in  Milton  and  Shukespcire. 

"  I  am  In  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth, 

"  And  lastiag  fealty  to  the  new-made  king,"    Sha?::exj), 

« Let  ray  sovereign 

"  Command  my  eldest  son,  nay,  all  my  sons, 

"  Ai  pledges  of  my  ftalty  and  'love."  Ib-UL 

«* Man  disobeying, 

**  Disloyal,  breaks  his  fealty^  and  sins 

"  Against  the  high  supremacy  of  heay^lt-"  MUtKi, 

** .  ■  —  Each  bird  and  t>east  behold 

•*  After  their  kinds ;  I  bring  them  to  receive 

**  From  thee  their  names ;  and  pay  thee/«d/(y 

"  With  low  subjection.  aid 

"  Whether  his  first  design  be  to  ■withdraw 

"  Oxiijeally  to  God,  or  to  disturb 

**  Conjugal"  love."  Ibid, 

In  the.»e  quotations  from  Johnson  we  see  the  first  only 
mikes/eally  two  syllables:  and  even  here  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed there  is  a  poetical  license  exactly  like  that  which 
Young  uses  in  the  word  reaUy  ; 

•*  Why  realty  siity-five  is  somewhat  dd." 

Fear,  fjre,  s.  227.  Dread,  horror,  apprehension 
of  danger;  awe,  dejection  of  mind;  anxiety,  solicitude; 
that  which  causes  fear;  something  hung  uo  to  scare 
deer. 

To  Fear,  f^re,  v.  a.  To  dread,  to  consider  with 
apprehensions  of  terror;  to  fright,  to  terrify,  to  make 
afraid. 

To  Fear,'  fdre,  v.  n.  To  live  in  horror ;  to  bo  a- 
fraidj  to  be  anxious. 

Fearful,  f^reiful,  or  firiful,  adj.  230,  Timo- 
rous; afraid;  awful;  terrible,  dreadful —See  K<rrce. 

Fearfully.  f^re-fiI-1^,  or  f^riful-1^,  adv.  Ti- 
mor9usly,  in  fear;  terribly,  dreadfully. 

Fearfulness.    f^reiful-nSs,    or   f5riful-n6s,   s. 


kii-]^nse,     ?  ^ 
i^i-l^n-s^,    5 


Muddincss,   qua 
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FEN 


*»*  559.  Fite  73.  fiLr.77,  fill  83,  fit  81— m^  93,  mJt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— d6  162,  mive  164, 


To  Fecundify,  fe-k&nW^-f  i,  v.  n.    To  make  fruit- 
ful. 
Fecundity,  f<^-k&n-d5-t^,  s.    FruUfulness,  quality 

of  producing  or  bringing  forth. 
P^ED,  f^d,  preterit  and  part.  pass,  of  To  feed. 
FedaRY,  fed-l-r^,  s.     A  partner,  or  a  dependant. 
Federal,  f^d^r-al,  adj.    Relating  to  a  Icagne  or 

contract. 

Fhjjerary,  f5di^r-3.-rd,  s.  A  confederate,  an  ac- 
complice. 

Federate,  f^d-^r-ate,  adj.  91.    Leagued. 

Fee,  fW,  s.  246.  All  lands  and  tenement*  that 
are  held  by  any  acknowledgment  of  superiority  to  a 
higher  lord  ;  recompense ;  payments  occasionally  claim- 
ed by  persons  in  office ;  rewar<l  paid  to  physicians  or 
lawyers. 

To  Fee,  fii,  v.  a.  To  reward,  to  pay  ;  to  bribe, 
to  keep  in  hire. 

Feeble,  fii-bl,  adj.  405.  Weakly,  debilitated, 
sickly. 

FEEBLE.\nNDCD,  f^-bl-mlnd^d,  adj.  Weak  of 
mind. 

Feebleness,  fi-bl-n5s,  s.  ^Veaknes8,  Imbecility, 
infirmity. 

FEEBLY,  fe-bl^,  adv.     Weakly,  without  strength. 

To  Feed,  f^^d,  v.  a.  246.  To  supply  with  food  ; 
to  graze,  to  consume  by  cattle;  to  nourish,  to  ehensh  ; 
to  Keep  in  hope  or  expectation  ;  to  delight,  to  entertain. 

To  Feed,  fiid,  v.  n.  To  take  food  ;  to  prey,  to 
live  by  eating  ;  to  grow  fat  or  plump- 

Feed,  feed,  s.     Food,  that  which  is  eaten ;  pasture. 

Feeder,  f^^d-fir,  s.  One  that  gives  food  ;  an  ex- 
citer, an  encourager ;  one  thateats,  one  that  eatsnicely. 

FeefarM,  f^e^farm,  s.  Tenure  by  which  lands  are 
held  of  a  superior  lord. 

To  Feel,  fcdl,  v.  n.  pret.  Felt,  part.  pats.  Fidt. 
To  have  perception  of  things  by  the  touch;  to  search 
by  feeling ;  to  have  a  quick  sensibility  of  good  or  evil; 
to  appear  to  the  touch. 

To  Feel,  fWl,  v.  a.  246.  To  perceive  by  the 
touch ;  to  try,  to  sound  ;  to  have  sense  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure; to  be  affected  by;  to  know,  to  be  acquainted 
with. 

Feel,  fWl,  s.     The  »ense  of  feeling,  the  touch. 

Feeler,  f^^l'&r,  s.  One  that  feeU  ;  the  horns  or 
antennae  of  insects. 

Fekung,  fiel-lng,  part.  adj.  Eixpressive  of  great 
sensibility ;  sensibly  felt. 

Feeling,  f^t^l-lng,  s.  The  sense  of  touch  ;  sensi- 
bility, tenderness,  perce])tion. 

Feelingly,  f4il-ing-l«i,  adv.  With  expression  ol 
great  sensibility ;  so  as  to  be  sensibly  felL 

Feet,  f^et,  s.  246.  The  plural  of  Foot. 

FeETLESS,  fi4^t-l^s,  adj.     Without  feet. 

To  Feign,  fane,  v.  a.  249.  385.  To  invent;  to 
make  a  show  of,  to  do  upon  some  false  pretences ;  to 
dissemble,  to  conceal. 

To  Feign,  fane,  v.  n.  To  relate  falsely,  to  image 
from  the  invention. 

Feignedly,  fane-'-d-l^,  adv.  364.  In  fiction, 
not  truly. 

Feigner,  fane-ir,  s.    Invcnter,  contriver  of  fiction. 

Feint,  fant,  t.  249.  A  false  appearance  ;  a  mock 
assault. 

7"o  FELICrrATE,  fi-llsi^tite,  p.  a.  To  make 
happy;  to  congratulate. 

Felicitation,  fti-lis-^-tA-sh&n,  s.  congratulation. 

FeliotOUS,  fe-llsiii-tis,  adj.    Happy. 

Felicity,  fe-lis^-t^,  s.  Happiness,  prosperity, 
blissfulncss. 

Feline,  f^-llne,  adj.  140.  Like  a  cU,  pertaining 
to  a  cat. 

Fell,  f^l,  ndj.  Cruel,  barbarous,  inhuman  ;  tnv.igo, 
ravenous,  bloody. 

1"ell,  f^l,  s.    The  skin,  the  hide. 
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To  Fell,  fi\,  v.  a.  To  knock  down,  to  bring  to 
the  ground  ;  to  hew  down,  to  cut  down. 

Fell,  fel.    The  preterit  of  To  fall, 

FeLIXH,  f^l-l&r,  s.     One  that  hews  down. 

FeLLIFLUOUS,  f^I-llfifldl-£is,  acfj.  518.  Flowms 
with  galU 

FELLiMONGER,  f^l-m&ng  g&r,  $.  38 1.  A  dealer  >r 
hides. 

Fei.LNESS,  f^l-nSs,  s.     Cruelty,  savageness. 

Felloe,  f^l-lu,  s,  296.  The  circumfbrence  of  a 
wheel,  the  outward  part. 

Fellow,  f^l-16,  s.  327.  An  associate,  one  united 
in  the  s.ime  affair  ;  one  of  the  same  kind ;  one  thing 
suited  to  another,  one  of  a  pair  ;  a  familiar  appellation 
used  sometimes  with  fondness,  sometimes  with  con- 
tempt ;  mean  wietch,  sorry  rascal ;  a  member  of  a 
college  that  shares  its  revenue. 

To  Fellow,  f6l-lA,  v.  a.  To  suit  with,  to  pair 
witli. 

Fellow-commoner,   f^l-lA-k6m-&n-fir,  s.     .\ 

commoner  at  Cambridge  of  the  higher  order,  whodinet 
with  the  fellows. 

Fellow-creature,   fJl-lA-kri-tshfire,   *     One 

that  has  the  same  Creator. 

Fellow-heir,  f^l-l6-are,'  *.    Coheir. 
Fellow-helper,  f^l-l6-h§lpi&r,  s.    Coadjutor. 
Fellow-labourer,  f6l  -li-la-bftr-  &r,  s.   One  who 

labours  in  the  same  design. 

Fellow-servant,  f^l-li-s^r-vint,  s.    One  thai 

has  the  same  master. 

Fellow-soldier,  f^l-lA-s6Uj&r,  s.  One  who  fighti 

under  the  same  comm.inder. 

Fellow-student,  f^l-lA-sti^d^nt,  s.    One  who 

studies  in  company  with  another. 

Fellow-sufferer,  f6l-los&/i(ir-ur, s.  one  who 
sli.ires  the  same  evils. 

Fellow-feeling,  fel-l<i-f^iJ-ling,  s.  Sympathy  ; 
combination,  joint  biterest 

Fellowlike,  f^l-16-llke,  7  adj.   Like  actHnpanion. 

FeIXOWLY,  f^l-l6-ld,  5      °n  equal  terms. 

Fellowship,  f§l-l6-shlp,  «.  companionship,  asso- 
ciation ;  equality  ;  partnership  ;  frequency  of  inter- 
course, social  pleasure;  fitness  and  fondness  for  festal 
entertainments ;  an  estabUshment  in  the  college  with 
share  in  its  revenue. 

Felly,   f6l-l^,  adv.    Cruelly,  inhumanly,   savageljj 

Felo-de-se,  fe-li-d^-sd/  s.  In  law,  he  that  coin- 
mitteth  felony  by  murdering  himself. 

Felon,  f^l-&n,  *.  166.  One  who  has  committed  a 
capital  crime ;  a  whitlow,  tumour,  formed  between  tlia 
bone  and  its  investing  membrane. 

Felon,  f51-&n,  adj.    Cruel,  traitorous,  inhuman. 

Felonious,  f^-lA-n^&s,  adj.  Wicked,  traitorous, 
villanous,  malignant. 

Feloniously,  fi-l6^ni-iis-\i,  adv.   In  a  felonious 

w>iy. 
Felony,  f5l-&n-d,  t.     A  crime  denounced  capital 

by  the  law. 
Felt,  f^lt    The  preterit  of  Feel. 
Felt,  f^lt,  *.    cloth   made  of  wool   united    without 

weaving ;  a  hide  or  skin. 
Felucca,  f^l&kiS,  s.     a  small  open  boat  with  six 

oars. 
Female,  f^imale,  s.     A  the,  one  of  the  sex  which 

brings  young. 
Fe.MALE,  fti-male,  adj.     Not   masculine,    belonging 

to  a  she. 
FeminaLITY,  f5m-d-nil^te,  s.    Female  nature. 
Feminine,  f^m-t^-nln,  adj.  150.    Of  the  sex  that 

brings  young,  female ;  soft,  tender,  delicate  ;  effemin 

ate,  emasculated. 
FejiORAL,  f^ni-6-ril,  adj.    Belonging  to  the  thigh, 
Fen,  f^n,  s.    A  marsh  ;   low,  flat,  and  moist  ground 

a  moor,  a  bog 
FenbEUBY,  f^n-b^r-ri,  ,i.     A  kind  of  blacklicrry 


FER  FES 

t6r  lo7,  n6t  163^-tibo  171,  tib  172,  biiU  17J— iU  299~p64nd  31^— fAin  466— thLs  iti9. 


Fence,  f^nsc,  s.     Guard,  security,  outwork,  defence ; 

enclosure,  mound,  hedge ;  the  art  of  fencing,  defence; 

skill  in  defence. 
To  FenCF,  f^nse,  v.  a.     To  enclose,  to  secure  by 

an  enclosure  or  hedge ;  to  guard. 
To  Fence,    f^nse,    v.  n.     To  practise  the  arts  of 

manual  defence ;  to  guard  against,  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive ;  to  fight  accorihng  to  art. 
Fenceless,  f^nse-l&,  adj.   Without  enclosure,  open. 
Fencer,   ftn-sSr,   $.     One  who  teaches  or  practises 

tlie  use  of  weapons. 
FeNCIBLE,  ffin-s^-bl,  af(;'.  405.    Capable  of  defence. 
Fencing-MASTEII,  fen-sing-mds-tur,  t.    One  who 

teaches  the  use  of  weapons. 
Fenctng-SCHOOL,   f5n-sing-sk66l,  t.     A  place  in 

which  the  use  of  wea|)on»  is  taught. 
To  Fend,  f^nd,  v.  a.    To  keep  ofT,  to  shut  out. 


FEaMENTATIVE,  f^r-m^niti-tlv,  acij.  Causing 
fermentation. 

Fekn,  f^rn,  s.    A  plant. 

Ferny,  f^mi^,  adj.    Overgrown  with  fern. 

FeuociOUS,  f(5-rA-sli&s,  adj.  357.    Savage,  fierce. 

Ferocity,  fi-rb^'-i-te,  s.    Savageness,  fierceness. 

FerREOUS,  fiir-r(^-us,  ndj.  Consisting  of  iron,  be- 
longing to  iron. 

Ferret,  fi^ririt,  s.  99.  A  quadruped  of  the  wea- 
sel kmd,  used  to  catch  rabbits ;  a  kind  of  narrow  rib- 
band. 

To  Ferret,  fSrirlt,  v.  a.  99.     To  drive  out  ol 

lurking  places. 
Fekreter,   f^r-r1t-&r,   i.     One  that  hunu  another 


in  his  privacies. 
Ferriage,   f^l-irA-idjc,    ».  9a    The  fare  paid  at  a 

r^  Fend,  ftnd,  v.  n.    To  dispute,  to  shift  otf  a  I  Ferruginous,  f^r-rftijiii-fts,   o^/.     Partaking  ot 

charge.  ,      .k«  „„..*j.»i„„  „„j  «..„i;.;„.  ^r:..^^ 


chargi 
Fender,    f^nid&r,    s.     A  plate  of  metal  laid  before 

the  fire  to  hinder  coals  that  fall  from  rolling  forward  to 

the  floor ;  any  thing  laid  or  hung  at  the  side  of  a  ship 

to  keep  off  violence. 
Feneration,  f^n-^r-A-shJin,  c.    Usury,  the  gain 

of  interest. 
FenNKL,  fJnin^l,  s.  99.     A  plant  of  strong  scent. 
Fenny,    fSn-nd,    adj.     Marshy,   Ixjggy  ;    inhabiting 

the  marsh. 
FennystONES,  f§nin^-st6nz,  i.     a  plant. 
FenSUCKED,  f^nis&kt,  a<(;.    Sucked  out  of  marshes. 
Feod,  f6de,  ».    Fee,  tenure. 
FeODAL,  ihUikl,  adj.     Held  of  another. 
FeODARY,    fflidi-rti,   s.      One  who  holds  his  estate 

under  the  tenure  of  suit  and  service  to  a  superior  lord. 
To  Feoff,  f^f,  v.  a.  256.    To  put  in  possession,  to 

invest  with  right. 

Jt5"  1  had  always  lupposed  that  the  diphthong  in  this 
ATorJand  in  its  compound  enfeoff' wils  pronounced  like 
the  long  open  e,  but  upon  inquiry  into  its  actual  pronun- 
eiation  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  found  I  had  been  i)i 
an  error;  and  though  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  marl 
feoffwith  the  short  c,  they  are  in  the  same  error  resjieit- 
ing  enfeoff,  which  they  mark  with  the  lonij  e.  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  and  Mr.  Barclay  are  under  the  s;imeinist.ike  \ri  faff, 
by  pronouncing  tlie  diphthong  long;  and  Mr.  Nares  is 
wrong  also  in  pronouncing  enfeoff  in  the  same  manner. 
Mr.  l^erry  is  the  only  one  wlvo  is  right  in  pronouncing  the 
diphthong  short  in  both.    So  much,   however,  had  my 


the  particles  and  qualities  of  iron. 

Ferrule,   fdr-rll,  s.    An  iron  ring  put  round  any 
thing  to  keep  it  from  cracking. 

To  Ferry,  f^ri-r^,  v-  c    To  carry  over  in  a  boat. 

Ferry,   f^r^r^,   ».      a  vessel  of  carriage ;   the  pas- 
sage over  which  the  ferryboat  passes. 

Ferryman,  f^rir^min,   s.  88.    One  who  keeps  a 
ferry,  one  who  for  hire  transports  goods  and  passengers. 

Fertile,  f^ritil,  adj.   HO.     Fruitful,  abundant. 

FertilenKSS,   t"^ritll-n6s,   $.     Fruitfulucis,  fecun- 
dity. 

Fertility,   f^r-tll^t^,   «.     Abundance,   fruitftil- 
ne<s. 

To  FerTIUZE,    f^ritll-llze,  V.  a.    To  make  fruit- 
ful,  to  make  plenteous,  to  make  productive. 

Fertily,    fer-til-i,    adv.     Troperly  FertUely. 
Fruitfully,  plentcousJy. 

Fervency,   fOriv^n-s^,   «.     Heat  of  mind,  ardour  ; 
flame  of  devotion,  zeaL 

Fervent,  fer-v^nt,  adj.     Hot,  boiling  ;  hot  in  tern- 
per,  vehement ;  ardour  in  piety,  warm  in  zeal. 

Fervently,  f^ri-v^nt-le,  adv.    Eagerly, vehement- 
ly; with  pious  ardour. 

Fervid,   ftr-vld,   adj.     Hot,  burning,  boiling  ;  ve- 
hement, eager,  zealous. 

P'erviditY,  f^r-vid-d-te,  «.     Heat,  leal,  ardour. 

Fervidness,  fi^r-vid-n^.s,  «.     Ardour  of  mind  real, 
aar  been  used  to  the  long  sound  of  this  diphthong,   tha't  !  FeRULA,    f^rii-li,    «.      An   instrument  with  which 
It  escaped  mcin  the  words  fn/<r.;/f  and  enfeoffrnent ;  which,  !      y„ung  scholars  are  beaten  on  the  hand, 
to  be  consistent,  1  ought  ccrUinly  to  have  marked  with    p',°,_      fA,./,.?,,  ou      u     .  .u      .. 

the  short  sound,  as  in/«Qlfand/;o/r«-  j  tEUVOUR,    Kr-\  Cir,   s.  S 1 4.     Heat,  warmth  j  heat 


Feoffee,  f^(^[^i,  t.    One  put  in  pcxsession. 
FEOFFEft,   f^f-f£ir,  ».    One  wh»  givet  poisessiun 
any  thing. 


of  mind,  zeal. 

Fescennine,  f^s^lii-nine,  adj.  Belonging  to  a 
kind  of  wanton  obscure  poetry  sung  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans at  weddings. 


FEOFniKNT,    fSfimint,    ».      The  act   of  granting    FesCUK,    fii-kti,    $.      A  smaU  wire  by  which  tiiOtt 


possession. 

FeraCITY,  fd-ris^-td,  j.    Fruitfuhiess,  fertility. 
Feral,  fibril,  adj.    Funeral,  mournful. 
FeriaTION,    f(4-r^-Aish5n,   $,  534.      The   act   of 

keeping  holiday. 
Ferine,  fi-rlne,  o'f;.  140.    Wild,  savage. 
FeRINENESS,  fi-rliie-n&,  l.    Barbarity,  iavagciii;s.<. 
FERmr,  f^rii-ti,  ».     Barbarity,  cruelty,  wildness. 
To  Ferment,  fi--m?nt,'  v  a.    To  exalt  or  raref) 

by  intestine  motion  of  parts. 
To  Ferment,  f^r-m^nt,'  p.  n.    To  have  the  parts 

put  into  intestine  motion. 
Ferment,  f^rimSnt,  *.  492.    That  which  causes 

intestme  moLioa;  the  intestine  motion,  tumult. 
Fermentable,  f^r-m5nt-i-bl,  adj.    Capable  of 

fermentation. 
FermentaL,  f^r-m3ntiJl,  adj.    Having  the  power 

to  cause  fermentation. 
FEaMENTATiON,   f^r-mJn-ta-sh&n,    s.     a  slow 

motion  of  the  intestine  particles  of  a  mixed  body,  aris-' 

mg  usually  from  the  operation  of  some  active  acid  m-n- 

ter. 


who  teach  to  read  point  out  the  letters. 

Festal,  fi^s-til,  at0.  Beiinging  to  a  feast ;  fes- 
live,  joyous. 

To  Fester,  f^sitir,  v.  n.  To  rankle,  to  corrupt, 
to  grow  virulent. 

FesTINATK,  f^s-t^nate,  adj.    Hasty,  hurried. 

FestinaTELY,  f&^ti-nate-ld.adr.  Hastily,  speed- 
ily. 

Festi.naTION,  f3s-t^na-sh&n,  s.    Haste,  hurry. 

Festival,  f^s^i-vil,  adj.  Pertaining  to  feasts 
joyous. 

Festival,  f^sit^-vAl,  «.  Time  of  feast,  annivers*. 
ry  day  of  civil  or  religious  joy. 

Festive,  f^s^tiv,  adj.  140.    Joyous,  gay. 

Festivity,  f^-tlvie-t^,  «.  Festival,  timeof  rejoic- 
ing ; gaiety,  loyfulnesi. 

Festoon,  fes-t66n,'  s.  In  architecture,  an  orua- 
ment  of  carved  work  in  the  form  of  a  wreath  or  garland 
of  flowers,  or  leaves  twisted  tog'jiher. 

FestucinE,  fes'tuslii,  arf/.   140.    Straw  colour. 

FESTUCOUS,  fes-tfj-k&s,  adj.    Made  of  straw. 
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To  Fetch,  fitsh,  v.  a.  To  go  and  bring  ;  to  strike 
at  a  distance;  to  produce  by  some  kind  of  force;  to 
reach,  to  arrive  at;  to  obtain  as  its  price. 

To  F^TCH,  f6tsh,  V,  n.  To  move  with  a  quick  re- 
turn. 

Fetch,  f^tsh,  s.  A  stratagem  by  which  any  tiling 
is  indirectly  performed,  a  trick,  an  artifice. 

FetcheR,  flts!i-&r,  s.    One  that  fetches. 

Fetijj,  fet-id,  adj.  296.  Stinking,  rancid. — See 
Fetus. 

Fetidness,  f^t-ld-n^S,  S.    The  quality  of  stinking. 

Fetlock,  f^t-lok,  s.  A  tuft  of  hair  that  grows  bo- 
hind  the  pastern  joint. 

Fetter,  f^t-tir,  *.  It  is  commonly  used  in  the 
plural,  Fetters.     Chains  for  the  feet. 

To  Fetter,  (it-thi,  v.  a.  To  bind,  to  enchain,  to 
shackle,  to  tie. 

To  Fettle,  fSt-tl,  v.  a.  405.  To  do  trifling  busi- 
ness, to  bustle. 

Fetus,   f^-t&S,  *.    296.  489.    Any  animal  in  em- 
bryo, any  thing  yet  in  the  womb. 
1(3?"  Whence  cnii  arise  the  different  quantity  of  the  e  in 

Fetus,  and  FetidX  Till  a  better  reason  appear,  let  us  sup- 
pose the  following:  Fetus,  except  the  diphthong,  retains 

Its  Latin  form,  and  therefore  is  naturally  ))ronounced  with 

its  first  syllable  long.     ^'f/W  is  anglicised  ;  and . 'us  most  uf 

these  anglicised  words  of  two  syllables  are  derived  from 

Latin  words  of  three,  wtiere  the  first,  Iw  it  short  or  long, 

U  in  our  English-Latin  pronounced  short,  the  same  sylla- 
ble in  the  English  wdrds  is  generally  short  likewise.   This 

has  establish^  something  like  a  rule;  and  this  rule  has 

shortened  the  first  syllable  of  Fetid,  though  leng  in  the 

Latin  Fixtidus. — See  Dranta. 

Feud,  filde,  s.  264.     Quarrel,  contention. 

Feudal,  f6-dJl,  acfj.  Pertaining  to  fees  or  tenures 
by  which  lands  are  held  of  a  superior  lord. 

Feudal,  f6-dAl,  s.  A  dependance,  something  held 
by  tenure. 

F'eUDATORY,   ffl-di-t&r-^,   s.     One  who  holds  not 

in  chief,' but  by  some  conditional  tenure For  the  o, 

see  Donttatick. 

Fever,  f^-v6r,  *.  A  disease  in  which  the  body  is 
violently  heated,  and  the  pulse  quickened,  or  in  which 
heat  anil  cold  prevail  by  turns.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
tinual, sometimes  intermittenL 

FevereT,  f^-vCir-6t,'  s,    A  slight  fever,  fcbricula. 

Feverfew,  f^-v&r-fii,  s.   a  herb. 

Feverish,  f^-v&r-tsh,  adj.  Troubled  with  a  fever; 
tending  to  a  fever;  uncertain,  inconstant,  now  hot, 
now  cold;  hot,  burning. 

FkverisHNESS,  fe-vfir-ish-nes,  s.  A  slight  disor- 
der of  the  feverish  kind. 

Feverous,  ft^ivi'ir-Ss,  adj.  Troubled  with  a  fever 
or  ague;  having  the  nature  of  a  fever;  having  a  teu- 
dcncy  to  produce  fevers. 

Fevkry,  i'd-v&r-^,  a(^j.    Diseased  with  a  fever. 

Few,  fit,  adj.    Not  many,  not  a  great  number. 

Few  EL,  fi-il,  i.  99.  Combustible  matter,  ai  fire- 
wood, coal. 

Fewness,  fii-ii5s,  j.    Smallncss  of  number.  ,,. 

Fib,  fib,  s.    A  lie,  a  falsehood. 

To  Fib,  fib,  ».  n.    To  lie,  to  tell  lies. 

Fibber,  flb-b&r,  j.    A  teller  of  fibs. 

Fibre,  fi-bftr,  s,  416.     A  small  thread  or  string. 

Fibril,  fl-bril,  s.    A  small  fibre  or  string. 

Fibrous,  fl-br&s,  adj.  314.  Composed  of  fibres  or 
stamina. 

Fibula,  flbii-lS.,  J.  The  outer  and  lesser  bone  of 
the  leg,  much  smaller  than  the  tibia. 

Fickle,  fik-kl,  adj.  405.  Changeable,  inconstant, 
unsteady;  not  fixed,  subiect  to  vicissitude. 

FlCKLFNEsa,  flk-ki-nes,  «.  Inconttancy,  uncer- 
tainty, unsteadiness. 

FiCKLY,  flk-kl-1^,  adv.  Without  certainty  or  sUi- 
bility. 

Fictile,  fikitll,  adj.  140.  Wanufaetured  by  tbc 
potter. 
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Fiction,  flkishOn,  *.  The  act  of  feigning  oi 
inventing;  the  thing  feigned  or  invented  ;  afalsehoixl, 
a  lie. 

FiCTIOUS,  flk-shSs,  adj.  ?92.  Fictitious,  imagi- 
nary. 

Fictitious,  fik-tlsb'&s,  adj.  Counterfeit,  not  ge- 
nuine; feigned;  not  real,  not  true. 

Fictitiously,  flk-tish-&s-l^,  adv.  Falsely,  coun- 
terfcitly. 

Fiddle,  fid-dl,  S.  A  stringed  instrument  of  musick, 
a  violin. 

To  Fiddle,  f!d-dl,  v.  n.  405.  To  play  upon  the 
fiddle ;  to  trifle,  to  shift  the  hands  often,  anti  do  no. 
thing. 

FlDDLKFADDLE,  fld-dlfididl,  *.  Trifles.  A 
cant  word. 

Fiddler,  f  id-dl-lr,  «.  A  musician,  one  that  plays 
upon  the  fiddle. 

Fiddlestick,  fldWl-stlk,  s.    The  bow  and  hair 

which  a  fiddler  draws  over  the  strings  of  a  fiddle. 
FiDDLESTRlNG,  fid-dl-striiig,  J.    The  string  of  s 

fiddle. 
Fidelity,   fd-dSli4-t^  *.  126.     Honesty,  faithful 

adherence. 
To  FiDGE,  fldie,  7 

m    r-  i«  iM..    ««      f  "•  «•    To  move  Himblj 

To  Fidget,  iidjiit,  99.    S 

and  irregularly.     A  cant  word. 

Fiducial,  f^diishll,  adj.  126.  357.    Confident, 
undoubting. 
Jfjj'  For  the  impropriety  cf  pronouncing  the  second 

syllalile  of  this  and  the  two  following  words,  as  if  written 

jou,  as.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  them,  see  I'rinciples,  No. 

570,  and  472. 

Fiduciary,  fe-dfi-sh^-3-r^,  ».  One  who  holds  any 
thing  in  trust ;  one  who  depends  on  faith  without  works. 

Fiduciary,  f6-dii-sh^i-re,  adj.  Confident,  ste.i- 
dy,  undoubting. 

Fief,  fe^f,  *.  A  fee,  a  manor,  a  possession  held  1y 
some  tenure  of  a  superior. 

Field,  f^^ld,  s.  275.  Ground  not  inhabited,  no: 
built  on;  cultivated  tract  of  ground;  the  open  coun- 
try, opposed  to  quarters;  the  ground  of  battle;  the 
ground  occupied  by  an  army  ;  a  wide  expanse;  space^ 
eoniyiass,  extent ;  in  heraldry,  the  surface  of  a  shield. 

Fielded,  fe(^l-ded,  adj.     Being  in  a  field  of  battle. 

Field-basil,  feeld-biz-il,  s.    A  plant. 

FlELDIlED,  fe^ldib^d,  i.  A  bed  contrived  to  be  set 
up  easily  in  the  field. 

Fieldfare,  fel-fare,  s.  515.    A  bird. 
FlEI.DMAaSH.\L,    f^^ldmdi-shAl,  *.     Commander 

of  ;ui  army  in  the  field. 
FlELDMOUSE,  f(it^ld-mouse,  s.    A  mouse  that  bur- 
rows in  blinks. 
FlELDOFFlCF.R,    fe(ild-(!>f^f<i-s5r,    t.      An    oflTicej 
whose  coiiimand  in  the  field  extends  to  a  whole  regi- 
ment, as  the  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  major. 
FlELUPfF.CE,    Ceeld-p^^se,   s.     Small   cannon    used 

in  battles,  but  not  in  sieges. 
FlFJv'D,   feeiid,   *.  275.     An  enemy,  the  great  ene- 

iiiv  of  mankind,  i-alan  ;  any  infernal  being. 
Fierce,    feerse,  or  ferse,  adj.     Savage,  ravenous  ; 
vehement ;   outrageous ;  angry,  furious ;   strong,  for- 
cible. 

{Cjp-  The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  the 
most  general;  the  second  is  heard  chiefly  on  the  sUiee. 
Actors,  who  have  such  continual  oet-asion  to  express  inc 
p.issions,  feel  a  propriety  in  giving  a  short  vowel  sound  to 
a  word  denoting  a  rapid  and  violent  emotion  ;  and  there- 
fore, though  this  pronunciation  m.iy  be  Siud  to  be  graio- 
iiialically  nnptupcr,  it  is  philosophically  right — See  Cheer- 
Jul. 

i-'iF.RCELY,  fiierse-le,  or  f^rse^li,  adv.    Violently 

furiously. 
F'lEitCENESS,  ft^i^rsc^iife,  or  f5rsein&,  s.    Ferocity, 

savageuCNS ;  violence,  outrageous  p.ission. 
FlERIFACIA.s,    fl-^-ri-liislifts,   *.    88.     In  law,  f. 

Judicial  writ  from  him  that  h.v;  rc^-overed  in  an  action 

of  debt  or  daiiiiiges,  to  the  sherifl^  to  command  him  tt 

levy  the  debt  or  the  damage*. 
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FlERINESS,  fl-Sr-t^-n^s,  s.  Hot  qualities;  heat,  a- 
crimony  ;  heat  of  teiniier,  intellectual  ardour. 

Fiery,  t'l-^r-e,  adj.  Consisting  of  fire  ;  hot  like 
fire;  vehement,  ardent,  active;  passionate,  outrage- 
ous, easily  provoked  ;  unrestrained,  fierce ;  heated  by 
fire. 

Fife,  fife,  *.     A  pipe  blown  to  ttie  drum. 

Fifteen,  fif-ti^n,  adj.    Five  and  ten. 

Fifteenth,  {IC-ti^ntli,  at^.  The  fifth  after  the 
tenth. 

Fifth,  f\hh,  adj.    The  next  to  the  fourth. 

Fifthly,  fift/iMe,  adv.     In  the  fifth  place, 


Filament,    fll-'i-m^nt,   s.     A   elender  thread,    a 

biidy  slender  and  long  like  a  thread. 
Filbert,  fil-burt,  s.  98.    A  fine  hazel  nut  with  a 

thin  shell. 
To  Filch,  fllsh,  v.  n.    To  steal,  to  pilfer. 
Filcher,  filsh-ur,  s.  98.    A  thief,  a  petty  robber. 
File,   file,    s.    a  -thrrad  ;  a  line  on  which  papers 

are-trung;  a  catalogue,  roll ;  a  line  of  soldiers  ranged 

one  behnid  another;  an  instrument  to  smooth  metals. 
FlLECUrrER,  filL'-kflt-ur,  $■    A  maker  of  files. 
To  File,    file,  v.  a.     To   string    upon   a  thread    or 

wire;  to  cut  with  a  file  ;  to  foul,  to  sully,  to  pollute. 


Fiftieth,  flf-ti^A,  adj.   279.    The  next  to  the    To  File,  file,  t;.  n.    To  march  in  file,  not  abreast. 


forty-ninth 
Fifty,  f  If^t^  adj.    Five  tens. 
Fig,  fig,  t.    A  tree  that  bears  figs ;  the  fruit  of  the 

fig-:ree. 
Figapple,  flg-ip-pl,  i.  405.    A  fruit. 
FiGMAaiGOLD,  f  ig-mSri^-gild,  *.    A  plant. 
To  Fight,  fite,  v.  n.  Preter.  Fought  Part.  pass. 

Fought.     To  contend  in  battle,  to  make  war ;  to  con- 
tend in  single  fight;  to  contend. 
To  Fight,   fite,    v.  a.    To  war  against,   to  combat 

against. 
Fight,    fite,  t.     Battle;  combat,  duel;  something 

to  screen  the  combatants  in  ships. 
FiGHTEK,  fl'tar,  S.    Warriour,  duellist. 
Fighting,  fl-ting,  part.  adj.    QuaUfied  for  war,  fit 

for  battle;  occupied  by  war. 
Figment,  flg-m^nt,  s.    An  invention,  a  fiction,  tlie 

idea  feigned. 
FigPECKER,  flgip5k-ir,  s.    A  bird. 
FiguLATE,  fig-ii-late,  adj.   91.    Made  of  potter's 

clay. 
FiGURABLE,    flgifl-ri-bl,    adj.      Capable  of  being 

brought  to  a  certain  form,  and  retained  in  it.     Thus 

lead  IS  tigurable,  but  not  water. 
FiGURABIUTY,  flg-i-ri-blW  t^,  i.    The  quality 

of  being  capable  of  t  certam  and  ?Mihle  form. 
FlGURAL,  flg-iril,  adj.    Belongnig  to  a  figure. 
FiguraTE,  flg-ii-rate,  adj.  91.    Of  a  certain  and 

determinate  form;  resembling  any  thing  of  a  determi- 
nate form. 
Figuration,  flg-6-ra-shCin,  s.     Determination  to 

a  certain  form ;  the  act  of  giving  a  oertain  form, 
Figurative,  f  Ig-ii-ri-tiv,  ad/.   Kej)resenting  some- 

tlung  else,  typical ;  not  literal ;  fuK  of  rhetorual  exor- 

nations. 

Figuratively,  fig-6-rS-t!v-le,  adv.  By  a  figure, 
in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  words  originally 
irrply. 
Figi;re,  flgiire,  j.  The  figure  of  any  thing  as  ter- 
minated by  the  outlines;  shape;  persun,  external  form, 
appearaucc,  mean  or  grand;  dtstingulshcd  appearance, 
eminence,  remarkable  character;  a  statue,  an  image; 
representations  in  painting;  a  chanctcr  denoting  a 
number ;  the  horoscope,  the  diagram  of  the  aspects  of 
the  astrological  houses;  in  theology,  type,  rejircsenta- 
tive ;  m  rnetorick,  any  mode  of  si)eakmg  m  which 
words  are  detorted  from  their  literal  and  primitive  sense; 
in  grammar,  any  deviation  from  the  rules  of  analogy 
or  syntax. 

JP5*  There  Is  a  coarse  and  a  delicate  pronunciation  of 
this  word  and  its  compounds.  The  first  is  such  a  pro- 
nunciation as  makes  the  u  short  and  shut,  as  if  written 
Jiggur ;  the  last  preserves  the  sound  of  u  open,  as  if  i/ 
were  prefixed, ^-j/ure.  That  this  is  the  true  sound  of 
open  u,  see  I'rmciples,  No.  8. 

2'o  Figure,  fig-iire,  v.  a.  To  form  into  any  de- 
termined shape;  to  cover  or  adorn  with  figures;  to  di- 
versify: to  represent  by  a  typical  or  figuiative  resem- 
blance; to  image  m  the  mind;  to  form  figuratively, 
to  use  in  a  si  ose  not  Utcral. 
FiGWORT,  figi-wCirt,  s.  A  plant. 
Filaceous,  f^la-shus,   adj.  357.    Consisting  of 

threads. 
Filacer,  fllii-sur,  *.  98.    An  officer  in  the  Coni- 
Mvin  rleas,  so  called  because  he  tiles  those  wiits  where 
on  he  makes  process. 


but  one  behind  another, 
FilEMOT,  f  il-i-mit,  s.    A  brown  or  yellow  brown 

colour. 
Filer,  Ti-l&r,  s.  98.    One  who  files,  one  who  oses 

the  file  in  cutting  metals. 
Filial,  f  ll-yil,  adj.   113.    PerUining  to  a  son,  be- 
fitting a  son ;  bearing  the  character  or  relation  of  a  son. 

Filiation,  fil-d-a-sh&n,  s.  The  relation  of  a  son 
to  a  father,  correlative  to  paternity. 

Filings,  fl-lings,  s.  Fragments  rubbed  offby  the  file. 

To  Fill,  fll,  v.  a.  To  store  till  no  more  can  be 
admitted  ;  to  pour  liquor  into  a  vessel  till  it  reaches 
the  top;  to  satisfy,  to  content;  to  glut,  to  surfeit ;  to 
fill  out,  to  pour  out  li(|Uor  for  drink,  to  extend  by  some- 
thing contained ;  to  fill  up,  to  make  full,  to  supply,  to 
occupy  by  bulk. 

To  F'lLL,  fll,  V.  n.  To  give  to  drink  ;  to  grow  full  t 
to  glut,  to  satiate. 

Fill,  f  II,  s.  as  much  as  may  produce  complete 
satisfaction  ;  the  place  between  the  shafts  of  a  carriage. 

Filler,  fll-l&r,  *.  Any  thing  that  fills  up  room 
without  use;  one  whose  employment  is  to  fill  vessels  ol 
carriage. 

Fillet,  f  il-llt,  s.  99.  A  band  tied  round  the  head 
or  other  part;  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  applied 
commonly  to  veal;  meat  rolled  together  and  tiec 
round;  in  arehi lecture,  a  little  member  which  appears 
in  the  ornaments  and  mouldings,  and  is  otherwise  call- 
ed listel. 

To  Fillet,  fiUllt,  v.  a.  To  bind  with  a  bandage 
or  fillet ;  to  adorn  with  an  astragal. 

To  FiLUP,  fil-lip,  I',  a.  To  strike  with  the  nail 
of  the  finger  by  a  sudden  spring. 

Fillip,  f  il-lip,  s.  A  jerk  of  the  finger  let  go  from 
the  thumb. 

Filly,  f  ll-l^,  *.  a  young  mare  ;  opposed  to  a  colt 
or  young  horse. 

Film,  film,  s.     a  pellicle  or  thin  skin. 

To  FiLAl,  film,  t;.  a.  To  cover  with  a  pellicle  or 
thin  skin. 

Filmy,  tll-m^,  ac{j.  Composed  of  thin  membranes 
or  pellicles. 

To  Filter,  flUtir,  v.  a.  To  clear  by  drawing  o0 
liquor  by  depending  threads;  to  strain,  to  percolate. 

Filter,  fll-tir,  s.  a  iwi.st  or  thread,  of  winch  one 
end  IS  dni)ied  in  the  liquor  to  be  cleared,  and  the  otlicr 
hangs  below  the  bottom  of  Llie  vessel,  so  that  tlie  liquor 
drips  from  it  ;  a  strainer. 

Filth,  filM,  S.  Din,  nastiness  ;  corruption,  pol- 
lution. 

Filthily,  fWth'-i'-U,  adv.     Nastily,  foully,  grossly. 

Filthiness,  fil</i-^-n<ls,  *.  Nastiness,  foulness, 
dirtiness ;  corruption,  |K)lliitioii. 

Filthy,  i'\Uli'-i,  adj.  Nasty,  foul,  dirty  ;  gross, 
polluted. 

To  Filtrate,  fll-trate,  v.  a.  91.  To  strain,  tc 
pernilatc 

Filtration,  fll  tra-sli&n,  s.    A  method  by  which 

liquors  are  proeureil  fiiii-anil  clear. 
Flmuuiated,  f Im-brt^-i- tetl,  adj.    Fringed,  edged 

round,  jagged. 
Fin,  fill,  s.     The  wing  ol  a  lish. 
I'^IN-tOOTKU,    I'lM-ffit-e'd,    ntli-     Having    feet  with 

membranes  between  Uieuu>ti. 
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Finable,  fi-ni-bl,  adj.  405.     That  admits  a  (inc. 
Final,  fi-till,  «((;•  88.    Ultimate,  last;  conclusive; 
mortal  ;  respecting  the  end  or  motive.  I 

t'lNALLY,  fl-nil-i,  acbi.    Ultimatdy,  in  conclusion, 

completely,  without  reeover>-. 
Finance,  f^-ninse/  j.    Revenue,  income,  profit. 
Financial,  f^Sn-shil,  adj.    Relative  to  finance. 
FiNANClKR,  fin-nin-st^iir,'  s.  357.    One  who  col- 
lects or  farms  the  publick  revenue. 
FiNARY,   fi-ni-re,   s.    The  second  forge  at  the  iron 

mills. 
Finch,  finsh,   *.     A  iraall  bird  ;  of  wliich  we  have 
three  kinds,  the  goldfinch,  the  ch.ifRnch,  and  bulfinch. 
To  Find,    find,    v.  a.     To  obtain  by  searching  or 
seeking;  to  obtain  somethinj;  lost ;  to  meet  with,  to 
fall  upon ;  to  know  by  cxiicricnce ;  to  discover  by  stu- 
dy ;  to  discover  what  li  hulden  ;  to  hit  on  by  chance,  to 
perceive  by  accident;  to  detect,  todeprehend,  to  catch 
vo  determine  by  judicial  verdict ;  to  supply,  to  furnish 
ti  he  finds  me  m  money  ;  in  law,  to  approve,  as  to  find 
a  bill;  to  find  himself ;  to  fare  with  regard  to  ease  or 
pain;  to  find  out,  to  unriddle,  to  solve;  to  discover 
something  hidden,  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of ;  to  in-, 
vent. 
Finder,   flnd'&r,   ».     One  that  meets  or  fall*  upon  I 
any  thing ;  one  that  picks  up  any  thing  lost.  I 

FiNDFAULT,  flnd-filt,  t,     A  censurer,  a  caviller.    | 
Fink,    fine,   adj.     Refined,  pure,   free  from  drow ; 
subtile,  thin,  as,  the  fine  spirits  evaporate;  refined; 
keen,  smoothly  sharp ;  clear,  pellucid,  as,  the  wine  is 
fine;  nice,  delicate;  artful,  dexterous;  elegant,  with 
elevation  ;  beautiful,  with  dignity  i  accomplished,  ele- 
gant of  manners;  showy,  splendid. 
Fink,   fine,   S.     A  mulct,  a  pecuniary  punishment  ; 
penalty;  forfeit,  money  paid  for  any  exemption,  <« 
lit)erty  ;  the  end,  conclusion. 
To  Fine,  fine,  v.  a.    To  refine,  to  purify  ;  to  make 

transparent;  to  punish  with  pucuniary  penalty 
To  Fine,  fine,  i;.  n.    To  pay  a  fine. 
To  FiNEURAW,   fine-draw,  v.  a.     To  sew  up  a 

rent  with  so  much  nicety  that  it  is  not  perceived. 
FiNEDRAWER,   fiiie-diaw-&r,   t.    One  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  sew  up  rents. 
FiNEHNGERED,  fiiK-f  ing-gird,  adj.    Nice,  art- 
ful, exquisite. 
Finely,  fine-1^,  adv.     Beautifully,  elegantly  ;  keen- 
ly, sharply;  in  small  parts;  wretchedly  [ironically.] 
Fineness,   finc-n^s,   s.     Elegance,  delicacy  ;  show 


Limitation,    oou 


Fi.MTENESS,  fi-nite-nfis 
FiNlTUDE,  flnid-tide, 

fincment  within  certain  boundaries. 
FinLESS,  fln-l&,  atlj.    Without  fins. 
Finlike,  fin-like,  adj.    Formed  in  imitation  of  fins. 
Finned,    find,    adj.   362.      Havin(  broad   edgei 

spread  out  on  eitlier  side. 
Finny,    fln-n^,    adj.     FumLshed  with  fins,   formed 

for  the  element  of  water. 
FiNTOED,  fIn-tAde,  ac{j.     Having  a  membrane  be- 
tween the  toes. 
FiNOCHiO,  fi-nA^shi-A,  <.    FenncL 
Fir,  f^r,  ».  109.     The  tree  of  which  deal-boards  arp 

made. 
Fire,  fire,  s.  The  clement  that  bums  ;  any  thing 
burning;  a  conflagration  of  towns  or  countries;  the 
punishment  of  the  damned  ;  any  thing  that  inflames 
the  pa-ssions;  ardour  of  temper;  liveliness  of  imagina- 
tion, vigour  of  fancy,  spirit  of  sentiment;  the  passion 
of  iovc ;  eruptions  or  importhumations,  as,  St  Antho- 
ny's fire. 
Firearms,   flre-Srmz,   $.     Arms  which  owe  their 

efficacy  to  fire,  guns. 
Fireball,   fire-ball,   «.     Grenado,   ball  filled  with 

combustibles,  and  bursting  where  it  is  thrown. 
FlREBRUSH,  flre-br&sh,  «.     The  brush  which  hangj 

by  the  fireside  to  sweep  the  hearth. 
FiREURAKE,  fire^drake,  t.     A  fiery  serpent. 
FiRENEW,  flreinii,  adj.    New  from  the  forge,  new 

from  the  melting  house. 
FiRER,  flre^ur,  j.  98.  An  incendiary. 
Fireside,  fire-side/  S.  The  hcarvh,  the  chimney. 
FiRESTICK,  llre-stlk,  s,  A  lighted  stick  or  brand. 
Fireworks,  rire-wEirks,  t.  Preparations  of  gun- 
powder to  be  exhibited  for  show  or  publick  rejoicing. 
2'o  Fire,    fire,    v.  a    To  set  on  fire,  to  kindle  {   tt 

intlanie  the  passions,  to  animate. 
2'o  Fire,   fire,   v.  n.     To  take  fire,   to  be  kindled 
to  be  iiitlucnced  with  p.isuon ;  to  discharge  any  fire. 
armi. 
Firebrand,   flreibrind,  s.     a  piece  of  wood  kin- 
dled ;  an  incendiary,  one  who  inflames  factions. 
FiRECROSS,    fire-kris,   *.      A  token  in  Scotland  foi 

the  nation  to  take  arms. 
Firelock,  flre-16k,  *.     a  soldier's  gun,  a  gun  dis- 
charged by  striking  steel  with  a  Hint 


splendour;  artfulness,  ingenuity ;  purity,  freedom froi;-.'  FiREMAN,  fire-iiiiin,   ».  88.    One  who  is  employctl 


dross  or  base  mixture 


to  cxtinsuish  Inirniuf;  houses. 


Finery,  fi-n&r-^,  j.  557.    show,  sjilcndour  of  ap-  j  FiREPAN,  f'ire-pAn,  s.    A  jan  for  holding  or  carrying 

fire;  in  a  gun,  the  receptacle  for  the  priming  powder. 
FiRESHIP,  fire-slilp,  s.     A  ship  filled  with  combus- 


pearance. 
Finesse,  fe-nJs,'  X.  126.     Artifice,  stratagem 


Finer,  fi-nfir,   s.  98.    One  who  purifies  raetaU. 


tible  matter,  to  fire  the  vessels  of  the  enemy. 


Fine-spoken,  fine-spA-kn,  adj.    Affectedly  pohte.;  FiresHOVEL,  nrtlsh&v-vl,  *.    The  instrument  with 

'      which  the  hot  coals  are  thrown. 


FiRESTO.NE,   flie-slAiie,   *.     A   hearth-stone,   stont 
th.it  will  bear  the  fire,  the  pyrites. 


•*  Dmut  madam,  b«  luie  tie's  a./inj-jp«*«i  mau.'         SnifU 
FlNGEB,    flng-gfir,   ».  381.     The  flexible  member 
of  the  hand  by  which  men  catch  and  hold;  a  sm<iil '  FiREWOOD,  flre-w&d,  s.     Wood  to  burn,  fucL 
measure  of  extension;  tlie  hand,  the  instrument  ofj  p.„.  ,_    flii-lntr    i.    FueL 

To  FiNGKB,  flng-gfir,  v.   a.    To  touch  lightly,  to'  To  FiRK,  ft^rk,  t;.  a.    To  whip,  to  licat 


toy  with;  to  touch  unseiisonably  or  thievishly;  to 
touch  an  instrument  of  musick  ;  to  perform  any  work 
exquisitely  with  the  fingers. 

FinGU-FANGIJ:,  flng-gl-fingigl,  *.     a  trifle 

Finical,  fin'^kal,  adj.     Nice,  foppish. 

FiNICALLY,  fln-^-kil-^,  adv.    Foppishly. 

Fintcalness,  flni^kil-nfe,  s.    SuiH^rfluous  nicety. 

To  Finish,  fln-lsh,  v.  a.  To  bring  to  the  end 
proposed,  to  perfect,  to  polish  to  the  excellency  in- 
tended. 

Finisher,  flniish-fir,  i.    One  that  finishes. 

Finite,  fi-nlte,  adj.  J  '-'6.    Limited,  bounde<l. 

FiniTELESS,  fl-nlle-Ii5s,  adj.  ,  Without  bounds,  un- 
limited. 

Finitely,  fl-nltc-le,  adi'.     With  certain  UmiU,  tc 
a  certain  degree. 
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Firkin,  f^r'-kin,  *.  A  vessel  containing  nine  gal. 
Ions  ;  a  small  vessel. 

Firm,  f^nn,  adj.  108.  Strong,  not  easily  pierced 
or  shaken;  hard,  oppo-seil  to  soft;  constant,  steady, 
resolute,  fixed,  unsliakcn  ;  tlie  name  or  names  under 
which  any  house  or  trade  Is  established ;  a  commercial 
word. 

To  Firm,  r^rm,  «>.  a.  To  settle,  to  confirm,  to  c«- 
tiblish,  to  fix;  to  fix  without  wandering. 

Firmament,    f^r-mi-in^nt,    «.     The   sky,    the 

heavens. 
FliiMAMENTAL.    fi^r-nii-in5nitil,  adj.    Celestial, 

of  tlie  upper  regions. 
Firmly,  f^nn-l^,    af/t"     Strongly,  impenetrably ; 

immoveably;  steadily,  constantly. 
Firmness,   f^nn-n^s,  ».     Stability,  compactnebD 

steadiness  constancy,  resolutiou. 


irr 
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The  eld- 


t'lRST,  ffirst,  adj.  108.  The  ordinal  of  one ;  ear- 
liest m  time;  highest  in  dignity;  great,  excellent. 

First,  f&rst,  ailv.  Before  any  thing  else,  earli- 
est ;  before  any  other  consideration ;  ;it  the  beginning, 
at  first. 

I'IKST  GOT,  fOrst-got,  ^ 

First-begotten,  fcirst-be-g5t-tn,    ^ 

est  of  cliiUlrcn. 
First-fruits,  f&rst-froOts,  ?.    What  the  season 

first  produces  or  matures  of  any  kind  ;  the  first  profits 
of  any  thing  ;  the  earliest  effects  of  any  thing. 

Firstling,  ffirst-litlg,  «.  The  first  pniduce  or  off- 
spring ;  the  thing  first  thought  or  done. 

FiSC,  rtsk,  5.    Publick  treasury. 

Fiscal,  fls-kil,  i.  88.     Exchequer,  revenue. 

Fish,  fish,  s.     An  animal  that  inhabits  the  water. 

To  Fish,  fish,  v.  n.  To  be  employed  in  catching 
fish  ;  to  endeavour  at  any  thing  by  artifice. 

7')  Fish,  fish,  v.  a.    To  search  water  in  quest  of  fish. 

FiSH-HOOK,  f  ish'h66k,  i.    a  hook  for  catching  fish. 

Fishpond,  fIsh-pSnd,  s.    A  small  pool  for  fish. 
Fisher,   flsh-Cir,   $.    98.     One  who  is  employed  in 

catching  fish. 
FisHERBO.^T,   tlsh-ur-bi'ite,    *.     A    boat    employed 

in  catching  (isli. 
Fisherman,  flsh-ur-min,  s.  S8.    One  whose  em- 
ployment and  livelihood  is  to  catch  fish. 
Fishery,    fish-ur-^,    s.     The  business  of  catching 

fish. 
Fishful,  fish-ful,  adj.     Abounding  with  fish. 
7'o  FlSHIFY,  flshi^-fi,  V,  a.    To  turn  to  fish. 
Fishing,  flsh-lng,  s.     Commodity  of  taking  fish. 
Fishkettle,    flsh-k^t-tl,    s.     405.      A    caldron 

made  long  for  the  fish  to  be  boiled  without  bending. 
FishMEAL,  flsh-ni^If,  s.    Diet  of  fish. 
Fishmonger,  flshim&ng-gCir,  s.     A  dealer  in  fish. 
Fishy,  flsh-t^,   adj.     Consisting  of  fish  ;   having  the 

qualities  of  fish. 
Fissile,   fls-sil,   a(lj.    1 40.      Having   the  grain  in 

a  certain  direction,  so  as  to  be  cktt. 
Fissility,  fls-sll-e-tc,  j.    The  qu.ality  of  admitting 

to  be  cloven. 
Fissure,    flsh-shire,  s.  45-2.     A  cleft,  a  narrow 

chasm  where  a  breach  has  been  made. 
Fist,    fist,    S.     The  hand   clenched  with   the  fingers 

doubled  down. 

Fisticuffs,  fls-te-l;ufs,  5.    Battle  with  the  fist. 

Fistula,  fis-tsliu-lA,  s.  461.  a  sinuous  ulcer  cal- 
lous within. 

Fistular,  fis-tshii-lir,  adj.  88.  HoHow  like  a 
pipe.  ^ 

Fistulous,  fls-tshii-his,  adj.  Having  the  nature 
of  a  fistula. 

Fit,  fit,  s.  a  paroxysm  of  any  intermittent  distem- 
per;  any  short  return  after  intermission;  disorder, 
distemperature  ;  the  hysterical  disorders  of  women,  and 
the  convulsions  of  children. 

Fit,  fit,  adj.  Quahfied,  proper  ;  conyenieiit,  meet, 
right. 

7'i)  Fit,  fit,  t».  o.  To  suit  one  thing  to  another  ;  to 
accommodate  a  perso:i  with  any  thing;  to  be  adapted 
to,  to  suit  any  thing  ;  to  fit  out,  to  fumish,  to  equip  ; 
to  fit  up,  to  furnish,  to  make  proper  for  use, 

7a  Fit,  fit,  v.  n.    To  be  proper,  to  be  fit. 

Fitch,  flLsh,  s.     A  small  kind  of  wild  pea. 

Fitch.\T,  fitsh-lt. 

Fitchew,  flt^tshSo 
that  robs  the  henroost  and  warren. 

Fitful,  flt-ful,  adj.     Varied  by  paroxysms. 

Fitly,  fit-le,  adv.  Proi)erly,  justly,  reasonably; 
commodiously,  meetly. 

Fitness,    flt-n^s,    s.      Propriety,    mectness,    just- 


id 


slinking   little  beast, 


Fitment,  fft-m^nt,  «.  Something  ad.aptcd  to  a 
particular  purpose. 

Fitter,  flt-tfir,  *.  The  person  or  thing  that  con- 
fers fitness  for  any  thing. 

Five,  five,  adj.     Four  and  one,  half  of  ten. 

FiVEI.EAVED  Grass,  flveil(?cHd,  t.  Cinquefoil,  a 
species  of  clover. 

Fives,  fivz,  s.  A  kind  of  play  with  a  ball ;  a  dis- 
ease of  horses. 

To  Fix,  flks,  V.  a.  To  make  fast  ;  to  settle  ;  to  di- 
rect without  variation ;  to  depTi\-e  of  volatility ;  to 
transfix;  to  withhold  from  motion. 

To  F"lX,  flks,  V.  n.  To  determine  the  resolution; 
to  rest,  to  cease  to  wander ;  to  lose  volatility,  so  as  to 
be  malleable. 

Fixation,  nk-sa-shfin,  *.  stability,  firmness ; 
confinement;  want  of  vol.ttility;  reduction  from  flu- 
idity to  firmness. 

Fixedly,  flkised-1^,  adj.  364.     Certainly,  firmly. 

Fixedness,  flk-s^d-n&,  s.  365.  stability  ;  want 
or  loss  of  volatility ;  steadiness,  settled  opinion  or  reso- 
lution. 

FlXIDITY,  f!k-sldii-t.i,     )  ^  , 

Fixity,  flkls^-t^,  ^  *•    Coherence  of  parts. 

Fixture,   riks-tslu'ire,   s.    463       Firmness,  »tiiblc 

state;  a  piece  of  furniture  fixed  to  a  house. 
FiXURE,  fikishire,  s.  479.    Firmnes»,  stable  state. 

Fizgig,  fiziglg,  s.  a  kind  of  dart  or  harpoon,  with 
which  seamen  strike  fish. 

Flabby,  flilj-be,  adj.    Soft,  not  firm. 

Fl.ABILK,  fli\b-ll,  adj.  140.  Subject  to  be  blown, 
airy. 

Flaccid,  fl'ik-sld,  adj.  Weak,  limber,  not  stiff; 
l.ix,  not  tense.— .See  Exaggerate. 

FlaCCIDITY,  flak-sidiXt^,  s.  Laxity,  Umberness, 
want  of  tension. 

To  Flag,  flSg,  v.  n.  To  hang  loose  without  stifl- 
ness  or  tension ;  to  grow  spiritless  or  dejected ;  to  grow 
feeble,  to  lose  vigour. 

7'o  Flag,  fl.'ig,  v.  a.  To  let  fall,  to  sufTer  to  droop  ; 
to  lay  with  broad  stones. 

Flag,  flJg,  S.  A  water-plant  with  a  broad-bladed 
leaf  .ind  yellow  llower ;  the  colours  or  ensign  of  a  ship 
or  land  forces ;  a  species  of  stone  nsed  for  smooth  jiavc- 
ment 

Flag-broom,  flig-broom,  s.  a  broom  for  sweep- 
ing flags  or  pavements. 

F'laG-OFITCER,  fliig-if-f<5-sur,  s.  a  commander  c( 
a  squadron. 

F"LAG-SHIP,  fiig-shlp,  s.  The  ship  In  which  the 
commander  of  a  fleet  is. 

Flag-worm.  flag-wOrm,  s.  A  grub  bied  in  wa- 
tery places  among  flags  or  sedge. 

FlAGELET,  flAdje-(i-l^t,  s.     A  small  flute. 

Flagellation,  flidje-^l-la-shfin,  *.    The  use  ol 

the  scourge. 
Flagginess,  flag-g^-n^s,  s.     l^ixity,  limberneu. 
Flaggy,   flAg-ge,   adj.   383.     Weak,  lax,  limber  ; 

insipid. 

Flagitious,  fli-jishi-us,  adj.    wicked,  viiianou?, 

atrocious. 
FlagitiOUSNESS,   fll-jishi-us-nls,  5.     Wickednesj, 

villany. 
Flagon,  ilig-un,  s.  166.    A  vessel  of  drink  with 

a  narrow  mouth. 
FlagraNCY,  flaigran-s6,  i.     Burning  heat,  fire. 
Flagrant,   fla-grant,  adj.     Ardent,  burning,  cji- 

ger ;  glowing  ;  red  ;  notorious,  flaming. 
Fi.agraTION,  fla-graishfin,  s.    Burning. 
F:.AGSTAFF,    flig-stSf,   s.     The  staff  on  which  the 

ll.ig  is  fixed. 
Flail,   flale,  s.    202.    Tlie  instrument  with  which 


^    ^    __      ..„. ,    „       „„.         grain  is  beaten  out  of  the  ear. 

ness,  reasonableness ;  convenience, commodity,  thestate    FlaKE,  flake,  s.    Any  thing  that  appears  loosely  hed 
of  Ijeing  fit.  '     toRcther ;  a  stratum,  layer,  a  lock  of  wool  <lK^^vn  out. 

1  r\  •j;),'-. 
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Flaky,  il4-k^,  adj.  Loosely  hanging  together  ;  ly- 
ing  in  layers  or  strata,  broken  into  lamina. 

Flam,  U'un,  j.  A  falsehood,  a  lie,  an  illusory  pre- 
texu 

To  Fl.\M.  Aim,  t'.  a.    To  deceive  with  a  lie. 

Flambeau,  fl^m'bA,  *.  245.  A  lighted  torch. 
Plural  riambcaux. 

Flame,  flame,  s.  Light  emitted  from  fire  ;  a  stream 
of  fire  :  .ir(li»ur  of  temper  or  imagination,  brightness  of 
faiKV  ;  Hiiliiur  (^f  inclination  ;  passion  of  love. 

To  Fla.ve,  flame,  ti.  n.  To  shine  as  fire,  to  burn 
with  emission  of  light ;  to  blaze ;  to  break  out  in  vio- 
lence of  passion. 

Flame-coloured,  flame-k&l-l&rd,  adj.  362.  Of 

a  bright  yellow  colour. 
FlaMEN,  fla-in^n,   t.  503.     A  priest  in   ancient 
times,  one  that  olhciated  in  solemn  olficos. 
Jt:^  If  there  be  any  ease  in  which  we  are  to  fake  our 
English  quantity  from  the  Latin,  it  is  in  words  of  two 
tyliables  wlueh  retain  their  Latin  form,  and  have  the 
vowel  in  the  first  syllable  lung — See  Drama. 
FlaMMATION,  flim-ma-sli&n,  s.    The  act  of  set- 
ting on  Oame. 
F'lAMMAPIIJTY,  fllm-ini-bll-it^,  S.     The  quality 

of  admitting  to  be  set  on  fire. 
Fla>L\1EOUS,     flim-ine-is,     adj.      Omsisting    of 

flames. 
FlaMMIFEROUS,  flim-mlW-rus,  adj.  518.    Bring- 
ing fiame. 
Flammivomous,  flim-mlv-6-mus,  ad;.  523.  Vo. 

mitiiig  out  fiame. 
Flamy,    fia^in^,    adj.     Intlamed,   burning ;   having 

the  nature  of  flame. 
Flank,  flingk,   $.    The  part  of  the  side  of  a  quad- 
ruped iie.ir  the  hinder  thigh  ;  in  men,  the  latter  part  of 
the  lower  belly  ;  the  side  of  an  army  or  licet ;  in  fortifi- 
cation, that  part  of  the  bastion  which  reaches  from  the 
cun.-.iii  to  the  face. 
To  Flaj-'K,  riungk,   t>.  a.    To  attack  the  side  of  a 
battalion  or  fleet ;  to  be  posted  so  as  to  overlook  or  com- 
mand any  pass  on  the  side,  to  be  on  the  side. 
Flanker,  flingk-Or,  i.     a  fortification  jutting  out 
so  as  to  command  ilie  side  of  a  body  marching  to  tlic 
assault. 
Flannel,   flln-nc!,  s.  99^    A  soft  nappy  stuff  of 

wool. 
Flap,    flap,    s.      Any  thing  that   hangs   broad  and 
loose;  the  motion  of  any  thing  broad  and  loose;  the 
noise  made  by  that  motion ;  a  disease  in  horses. 
To  Flap,   flip,   v.  a.      To  beat  with  a  flap,  as  flies 

are  beaten ;  to  move  with  a  flap  or  noise. 
To  Flap,  flip,  V-  m.    To  ply  the  wings  with  noise  ; 

to  fall  with  flaps  or  broad  parts  depending. 
Flapdragon,   flap-drilg-&tt,   s.     A  play  in  which 
they  cateli  raisins  out  of  burning  brandy;  the  thing 
eaten  at  flapdr;igon. 
Flapearicd,    flap-ecJra,   ati;.  362.    Having  loose 

and  broad  ears. 
To   FlaRI.;,  flare,  v.  n.    To  flutter  with  a  splendid 
show;  to'glitter  with  transient  lustre;  to  glitter  olTen- 
sively)  to  be  ui  too  much  light. 
'"LASH,  fl;\sh,  s.     A  sudden,  quick,  transitory  blare  ; 
sudden  burst  of  wit  or  ineiTimcnt ;  a  short  transient 
state ;  a  Ixidy  of  water  driven  by  violence. 
Te  Flash,  flish,  v.  n.    To  glitter  with  a  quick  and 
transient  flame ;  to  burst  out  into  any  kind  of  violence ; 
to  break  out  into  wii,  merriment,  of  bright  thought. 
To  5?LASH,    llisli,   V.  a.     To  strike  up  large  bodies 

of  water. 
FlaKHER,    flish-fir,   S.     A  man  of  more  appearance 
of  wit  tlian  reality. 


Flashily,  flishic-li,  aiU:     With  empty  show. 
Flashy,    flish-i,   adj.    Empty,    not  solid  ;  showy, 

vWthout  substLKCc;  insipid,  without  force  or  spirit. 
Flask,  fl;\sk,  s.     A  bottle,  a  vessel ;  a  powder-horn. 
Fl.ASKJiT,  fllsk-it,  J.     A  vessel  in  which  viands  are 

•.(.•ivtd. 

Flax,  flat,  adj.     Hurizontally  level ;  smooth,  with- 
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out  protuber.inces ;  without  elevation;  level  with  the 
ground;  lying  horizontally  prostrate,  lying  along ;  in 
painting,  without  relief,  without  prominence  of  the  fi- 

§ures  :  tasteless,  insipid  ;  dull,  unanimatpd  ;  spiritless, 
ejected;  peremptory,  absolute,  downright ;  not  sharp 
in  sound. 
Flat,  flit,  s.  A  level,  an  extended  plane ;  even 
ground,  not  mountainous ;  a  smooth  low  grouml  ex- 
pose<l  to  inundations;  shallow  strand,  place  in  the  sea 
where  the  water  is  not  deep  ;  the  broad  side  oi  a  bl.ule ; 
depression  of  thought  or  language ;  a  mark  or  clu-u-ae- 
ter  in  musick. 
To  Flat,  flit,   v.  a.    To  level,  to  depi-ess,  to  make 

broad  and  smooth  ;  to  make  vapid. 
To  Flat,  flit,  v.  n.     To  grow  flat,  opposed  to  swell  ; 

to  become  uiianimated  or  vapid. 
FlaTLONG,   flit-16ng,   adv.     With   the  flat  down- 
wards, not  edgewise. 
Flatly,   flit-Id,   adv.    Horizontally,  without  incU- 
naticm ;    without  prominence  or    elevation;    without 
spirit,  dully,  frigidly  ;  peremptorily,  downright. 
Flatness,  fllt-n^s,   s.    Evenness,  level  extension  ; 
want  of  relief  or  prominence;   dcadness,   insipidity, 
vapidncss  ;  dejection  of  slate  ;  dejection  of  mind,  want 
of  life;  dulness,  insipidity,  frigidity;  tlie  contrary  to 
shrillness  or  acuteness  of  sound. 
To  Flatten,    flit^tn,   v.  a.  405.     To  make  even 
or  level,  without  prominence  or  elevation  ;  to  b»at  down 
to  the  ground ;  to  make  vapid ;  to  deject,   to  depress, 
to  dispirit. 
To  Flatten  flititn,  v.  n.    To  grow  even  or  level; 

to  grow  dull  and  insipid. 
Flatter,   flit^ti'ir,  s.  98.     The  workman   or  in- 
strument by  which  lx>dies  are  flattened. 
To  Flatter,  flit-tfir,  v.  a.    To  soothe  with  prais- 
es, to  please  with  blandishments;  to  praise  falsely  ;  tc 
raise  false  hopes. 
Flatterer,  flit-tcir-r&r,  s.    One  who  flatters,  i 

fawner,  a  wheedler. 
Flattery,    flit-tCir-e,   s.  557.     False  praise,  art- 
ful obse<)uiousness. 
FlattisH,  flit-tlsh,  adj.    Somewhat  flat,  approach- 
ing to  flatness. 
Flatulency,    flatsh-ii-15n-s(i,   s.  461.     Wind;- 

ness,  turgulness;  emptiness;  vanity. 
FlaTULE.vt,  riitsh-il-]^nt,   adj.    Turgid  with  air, 
windy  ;  empty,  vain,  big  without  subsUmce  or  reality 
puffy. 
FlaTUOSTTY,  flitsh-lJ-6s^-te,   «.     Windiness,  ful- 
ness of  air. 
FLmiVTUOUS,  flAtsll-U-&s,  adj.    Windy,  full  of  wind. 
Flatus,  fla-tfis,    s.    Wind  gathered  in  any  cavities 

of  the  body. 
Flatwise,   flit-wlze,   adv.    With  the  flat  down- 

warils,  not  the  edge. 
To  Flaunt,    flant,    t-.  n.  214.     To  make  a  flut- 
tering show  in  apparf  1 ;  to  be  hung  with  something 
loose  and  flying. 
Flaunt,  flant,  s.     Any  thing  loose  and  airy. 
Flavour,   flatv&r,   *.  314.     Power  of  pleasing  the 

taste  ;  sweetness  to  the  smell,  o;lour,  fragrance. 
FlavOUROUS,  fla-vtir-&s,  adj.  55?      Delightful  to 

the  palali;  fragrant,  odorous. 
Flaw,    fliw,   s.     a  crack  or  breach  in  <«ny  thing;  a 
fault,  a  detect ;  a  sudden  gust;  a  violent  blast;  a  tu- 
mult, a  toiri)nstuous  uproar ;  a  sudden  commotion  ol 
mind. 
To  Flaw,    flAw,   v.  a.     To  b:eak,   to  crack,  to  da- 
mage with  fissure. 
Fi.AWLESS,  fiawilSs,  a(^.     Without  cracks,  without 

defects. 
Flawy,  flawed,  adj.    VM  of  flaws. 
Flax,    fliks,    s.     The   fibrous  plant  of  which   tht 
finest  thread  is  made;  the  fibres  of  flax  cleansed  ami 
combed  lor  the  spinner. 
FlaXCOMB,    fliks-kim,   *.    The  instrument  with 
which  the  fibres  of  flax  are  cleansed  from  the  brittle 
parts. 
Fl»\XURESSEH,   fliks-dres-sCir,    s.     He   tlal    ^r- 
pares  liax  for  the  spinner. 
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n6r  167,  nftt  163— tibe  171,  tfib  172,  bull  173— ill  299— p6ind  313— <*in  466— Tnis  469 
Made  of  flax  ;   fair, 


Flaxen,  flAkisn,  adj.   103 

Itmg,  and  flowing. 
KlaXWEED,  flaks-w^(J(l,  s.     A  plant. 
'J'o  Flay,  fla,  v-  a,  221.     To  strip  ofl;"  the  skin;  to 

take  oft' the  skin  or  suifacc  of  any  tiling. 

Jt^  There  is  a  common  pronunciation  of  this  word  as 
:f  spelledyica,  rhyming  with  sea,  which  is  everyday  grow- 
ing more  vulgar. 
Flayer,  tla-fir,  *.     He  that  strips  the  skin  ofF  any 

thing. 
Flea,  fle,  s.     A  small  insect  remarkable  for  its  agi- 

hty  in  leaping. 

To  Flea,  fle,  v.  a.    To  clean  from  fleas. 

Fleabane,  fle-bane,  5.     A  plant. 

Fleabite,  fl^'bite,  ?  T>  J         ,  , 

,,  J,  If,  1    I  h  *•     Red  marks  caused 

bLEABITING,  fie-bl-tlng,    S 

by  floas;  a  small  hurt  or  pain  like  that  caused  by  the 

sting  cif  a  flea. 
FlEABIITEN,  fle-blt-tn,  a<^.  10.3.    Stung  by  fleas; 

mean,  worthless 
FleaK,  fltike,  s.    A  small  lock,  thread,  or  twist. 
To  FleaK,  fleke,  p.  a.    To  spot,  to  streak,  to  stripe, 

to  da|ii)Ie. 
Fleam,    fltime,   «.      An   instrument    used   to  bleed 

cattle. 
FleaworT,  fl^-wiirt,  s.    A  plant. 
To  Flecker,  fl^kiCir,  v.  a.    To  spot,  to  mark  with 

strokes  or  touches. 
Fled,  fl^d.   The  pret.  and  part,  of  F'lec'. 
Fledge,  fleJje,  adj.    Full-feathcrcd,  able  to  fly. 
To  Fledge,  fl^dje,  v.  a.    To  furnish  with  wings,  to 

supply  with  feathers. 
To  Flee,   fle^,   v.  n.  pret.    Fled.    To  run  from 

danger,  to  have  recourse  to  shelter. 
Fleece,    fl^ese,  s.     As  much  wool  as  is  shorn  from 

one  sheep. 
To  Fleece,   flense,   v.  a.     To  dip  the   fleece  of  a 

.sheep;  to  strip,  to  plunilur,  .is  a  stiecp  is  robbed  of  its 

wool. 
Fleeced,  fli^^st,  adj.  359.     Having  fleeces  of  wool. 

Stripped  or  plundered. 
Fleecy,  fle^'s^,  adj.  WooUy,  covered  with  wool. 
7'o  Fleer,  fle^r,  v.  n.    To  mock,  to  gibe,  to  jest 

with  in>,olrnce  and  contempt;  to  leer,  to 

air  of  civility. 
Fleer,  fl^er,  i.    Mockery  expressed  cither  in  words 

or  looks;   :  deceitful  grin  of  civility. 
FlEERER,  fl^^r-Cir,  s.   98.     A  nimker,  a  fawner. 
Fleet,  fleet,  .s'.     a  company  of  ships,  a  navy. 
Fleet,  fleet,  s.     A  creek,  an  inlet  of  water. 
Fleet,  fleet,  adj.      Swift  of  pace,  quick,  iiimblo,  ac- 
tive ;  skiiiiniing  tlic-  surface. 
To  Fleet,    fltJ^t,   v.  n.     To  fly  swiftly,    to  vanish  ; 

to  be  in  a  transient  state. 


FlesHLESS,  flesh-Ies,  udj.     Without  flesh. 
Flesh LINESS,   fl^sli-Ie-ui5s,   s.     Carnal  passions  or 

,Tp)>l.-titCS. 

Fleshly,  flesh-le,  adj.  Corporeal;  carnal;  animal, 
no:  vegeUihle. 

FlesHMEAT,  fleshim^te,  s.  Animal  food,  the 
flesh  of  animals  prepared  for  food. 

Fleshment,  fl^sli-mem,  s.  Eagerness  gained  by 
a  successful  initiatioi;. 

Flesh.MO.vger,  riOsh-mung-gur,  j.  One  who 
dc;jls  la  Ue-sh,  a  pniip. 

Fleshpot,  fiesli-pot,  s.  A  vessel  in  which  flesh 
IS  conked,  thence  plenty  of  flesh. 

Fleshuuake,  flesh-k"  ike,  s.   A  tremor  of  the  body. 

Fleshy,  fl^sh-e,  adj.    Plumj),  full  of  flesh;  puip)Ui. 

F'lew,  flu,  265.    The  prel.  of  To  fly. 

Flew,  flu,  t.  The  large  chaps  of  a  deep-motithed 
hound. 

Flewed,  flude,  adj.  S6'2.     Chapped,  mouthed. 

FleXANIMOUS,  fleks -aii-e-ni&s,  udj.  Having 
power  to  change  the  disposition  of  the  mnid. 

FleXIHILITY,  fleks  (i-ljll-(^-t^,  s.  The  quality  (A 
admitting  to  Ije  bent,  pliancy  ;  easiness  to  be  lersuaded, 
compliance. 

F'leXIBLE,  fleksi(^-bl,  s.  405.  Possible  to  be  bent, 
pliant;  complying,  obsequious;  ductile,  manageable, 
that  may  lie  accommodated  to  various  forms  and  pur- 
poses. 

FlEXIBLEXESS,  f^eksi(^  bl-n6s,  S.  Possibility  to  bt 
bent,  easiness  to  be  bent ;  obscijuiousnebs,  eoiiipli.uice ; 
ductility,  managcableucss. 

Flexile,  flC-ksi-il,  adj.  140.  Pliant,  easily  bent, 
obsequious  to  any  power  or  impulse. 

Flexion,  flekishftn,  «.  The  act  of  bending;  a  dou- 
ble, a  bending;  a  turn  towards  any  pyrt  or  quarter. 

FleXOJI,  fleks-or,  s.  \hG.  The  «( neral  name  of 
the  iiniscles  which  ,-ict  in  contracting  the  joints. 

Flexuous,  flek-shu-us,  adj.  452.  Winding,  tor- 
tuous ;  variable,  not  steady. 

Flexi/RE,  fl^k-sliiire,  s.  The  form  or  direction  In 
wlnuh  any  thing  is  bent;  the  act  of  bending;  the  pan 
bent,  the  joint;  obsequious  or  .^'jrvile  crinf;e. 

To  Flicker,   fiik-ur,   v.  a.    To  flutter,  to  play  the 

I      wings. 

in  with  an    Pljku,    flWir,   *.   98.     A  fugitive,  a  run.i way  ;   ths'. 

part  of  a  machine  which,  by  being  |iut  into  a  more  r.> 

pid  motion  than  the  oilier  parts,  equalizes  and  regiila;e> 

the  motion  of  the  rest. 


Flight,  flite,  t.  393.  The  act  of  flyi.ng  or  run- 
ning from  ilaiigcr :  the  act  of  using  wings;  removal  from 
place  to  place  by  means  of  wings;  a  Hock  of  birds  ilyii.g 
together,  the  birds  produced  in  the  same  season,  a»  the 
harvest  flight  ol  pigeons;  a  volley,  a  shower;  the  space 
passul  by  Hying;  heatof  imagination,  sally  of  Che  souL 

Flighty,  fll-t2,  ai^j.  fleeting,  swift ;  wild,  full  oi 
Imagination. 


To  Fleet,  fl<^^t,  v.  a.    To  skim  the  water;   to  live  j  Fllmsy,  flimize,  ac^.     Weak,  feeble;   mean,  spirit- 

rncrrily,  or  jiass  time  away  lightly.  |      Itss,  without  force. 

Fleetly,  fl^^t^l^  adr.    Swiftly,  nimbly,  with  swift  j  To  FLINCH,  flinsh,  v.  n.    To  shrink  from  any  suf. 

pace.  '      fering  or  undertaking. 

Fleetness,  fld^tiii&,  s.    Swiftness  of  course,  nim-  |  Flln'CHER,   filnsh-ur,  j.     He  who  shrinks  or  fails 

bleness,  celerity.  i      in  any  matter. 

Flesh,   fl<5bh,  j.     The  body  distinguished  from  the  '  To  FILING,  fling,  v.  a.  J>ret.  Flung;  part.  Flung 

soul;  the  muscles  distinguished  from  the  skin,  hones,        or  Klong.     To  cast  from  the  h.uid,  to  tlirow  ;  to  dart, 

tendons;    animal  food  distinguished  from  vegetable;        to  cast  with  violence;  to  scatter;   ti)  drive  by  violence; 

the  body  of  beasts  or  birds  u.sed  in  fofxl.  distinct  from  I      to  east  reproach  ;  to  fling  down,  to  deraoUsh,  to  ruin  ; 

fishes;  animal  nature:  earn.ality,  coqioral  appetites;!      to  fling  ot?',  to  baflie  m  the  chase. 

near  relation  ;   the  outward  or  literal  sense.     The  Ori- 1  2'o  FlING,    fling,    v.  n.      To    flounce,   to  wince,   t6 

entals  termed  the  .mrnediate  or  literal  signification  oft      ^y  mto  violent  motions;  to  lluig  out.  to  grow  unruly 

outrageous, 

:row,  a  cast  ;   a  gibe,  n  sneer, 

to  establish  in  any  practice;  to  glut,  to'satiate.         '       !  r-f  """""^''Iri      'f  ,^^      ..■_.. 

FleshcoLOUK,  fl^shikQl-Eu-,  s.    The  colour  of  flesh. !  Fl.nger,  tllng-fir,  s.  409.    He  who  throws. 

FlESHFLY,  fld^shlfll,  s.  A  fly  that  feed,  upon  fle.-h,  'l  ^'"^"f,'-  ""'*^'-  '*  ,^  '''"'*  "''  f -T  !!''1  '"  ^'"'^'^^''' 
and  deposits  her  eggs  in  it.  ^^^  tl""8  <-;'»";ently  or  proverbially  hard. 

FleshhooK,  flC-shih66k,  *.  a  hook  to  dr.iw  flesh  Fli^^'T^.  amt-^adj.  Made  of  flint,  strong;  hard 
from  the  caUiron.  '      of  hc:irt.  mexorable. 
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any  precept  or  type  The  Flesh,  and  the  remote  or  typi- 


cal meaning.  The  SpiriL    This  is  frequent  m  St.  Paul.  '  r-      ""'"S"""- 
To  Flesh,  fl^sh,  t,.  a.     To  initiate;   to  harden,  to  ■  ■^"^'^'  ^'»t%  «•     A  thr 
t.^  „„,,i.ii.K  ;.,  „„.. :_-.   ..  .    .'...,..  '  a  contempluous  remark. 
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*■**  559  FAte  73,  ihx  77,  fall  83,  fit  81— mi  93,  mit  95— phie  105,  pin  107— n.S  162,  uH^ve  tCt, 


Flip,  flip,  s.  a  liquor  much  used  in  ships,  maile  bj 
mixiui;  beer  with  spirits  and  sugar.     A  cant  word.  i 

FliI'i^ANCY,  fllp-pin-sti,  S.  Talkativeness,  loqua-  : 
ciiy.  ^  I 

Flippant,  fllp-pi\iit,  aUj.  Nimble,  moveable  :  it  is 
u^ed  only  of  the  act  of  speech  ;  pert,  talkative. 

Flippantly,    flip-pint-le,    adv.     In  a   flowing, 

pr.uiuf;  way. 
To  Fl.IUT,    flart,   V.  a.   108.     To   throw  any  thing 

with  a  quick  elastick  motion  ;  to  move  with  quickness. 
To  Flirt,    flirt,    v.  n.      To  jeer,   to  gibe  one  ;    to 

run  about  perpetually,  to  be  unsteady  and  fluttering; 

to  coquet  with  men. 
FliUT,  fl&rt,  s.     A  quick  elastick  motion  ;  a  sudden 

trick  ;  a  pert  hu^sey  ;  a  coquette. 
FlIRTATIO.N,    flur-ti-shun,    s.      A  quick  si)rightly 

niotjon  ;  coquetry. 
To  FCtT,    flit,    V,  n.     To   fly  away  ;   to  remove,   to 

flutter  ;  to  be  flux  or  unstable. 
Flitch,    flltsh,    s.      The  side  of  a  hog  salted  and 

cured. 
Flittermouse,  flltitfir-mouse,  .?.     The  bat. 
Flitting,  flit-ting,  s.    An  oflencc,  a  fault,  a  flying 

away. 
FliX,  fllks,  s.     Down,  fur,  soft  hair. 
To  Float,  flote,  v.  n.  295.    To  swim  on  tl-.esur- 

face  of  the  water  ;  to  pass  with  a  light  irregular  course. 
2'o  Float,  fl6te,  ii.  a.    To  cover  with  water. 
Float,    flote,   s.     The  act  of  flowing  ;   any  body  «o 

contrived  or  formed  as  to  swim  on  the  water ;  the  cork 

or  quid  by  which  the  angler  discovers  the  bite. 
Floaty,  flii-te,  adj.     Buoyant  and  swimming  a-top. 
Flock,  fl5k,    s.      a  comjiany  of  birds  or  beasta ;    a 

company  of  sheep,  distinguished  from  herds,  which  are 

of  oxen ;  a  body  of  men  ;  a  lock  of  wool. 
To  Flock,    flik,    v.  n.     To  gather  in   crowds  or 

large  numbers. 
To  Flog,  flig,  v.  a.     To  lash,  to  whip. 
FlOOO,    Had,   s.  308.     a  body  of  water,   a  deluge, 

an  inunuation  ;  {\o\v,  flux,  not  ebb;  catamenia. 
To  FlOOO,    flud,    V.  a.    To  deluge,   to  cover  with 

waters. 

Floodgate,   flid-gate,   s.     Gate  or  shutter  by 

which  the  watercourse  is  closed  or  opened  at  plc.sure. 

FloOK,  fl56k,  s.  306.  The  broad  part  of  the  an- 
chor which  takes  hold  of  the  ground  ;  a  flounder. 

Floor,  flore,  s.  310.  The  pavement;  the  part  of 
a  room  on  which  we  tread  ;  a  story,  a  flight  of  rooms. 

To  Floor,  flore,  v.  a.  To  cover  the  bottom  with 
a  floor. 

Flooring,  fli-ring,  s.    Bottom,  floor. 

To  Flop,  fl6p,  v.  a.     To  clap  the  wings  with  noise. 

Floral,  fl6-ral,  adj.  Relating  to  riora,  or  to 
flowers. 

Florence,  flir^nse,  s.  a  kind  of  cloth  ;  a  kind 
of  wine. 

Floret,  fli-r^t,  s.     a  small  imperfect  flower. 

Florid,  fl6r-id,  adj.  544.  Productive  of  flowers, 
covered  with  flowers;  bright  in  colour,  fluslied  witli 
red;  embellished,  splendid. 

Fl.ORIDITY,  fli-riditi-t^,  1.     Freshness  of  colour. 

Floridness,  flor-id-nes,  s.  Freshness  of  colour  ; 
einbellishment,  ambitious  elegance. 

I'  LORIFEKOUS,  fli-rlfif^-rOs,  adj.  5 1 8.  Productive 
of  flowers. 

Florin,  fl5r-ln,  t.  A  coin  first  made  by  the  Flor- 
entines. That  of  fiermany  is  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence, that  of  Spain  fourshiUings  and  four-))encc  half- 
jicnny,  that  of  I'aU^rmo  and  Sicily  two  shillings  and 
six-pence,  Ihat^of  Holland  two  shillings. 

Florist,  fl(V.rist,  s.    .\  cultivator  of  flowers. 

r^T/"  Wliy  we  should  pronounce ^orii/  xmXJlorct  witli 
the  loiiR  o,  and  florid  and  florin  with  the  short  sound  of 
that  letter,  cannot  eaiily  be  guessed.  They  are  all  from 
the  same  original,  ate  all  anglicised,  and  consist  but  of 
twf  syllablt  •■ :  and  the  only  thing  th.ai   cm  be  sathcrcd 


from  them  is,  the  uncerUunty  of  atfiuing  from  tire  Latin 

quantity  to  ours See  Drama  and  Principles,  No.  oH. 

FloruLENT,  flor-iIi-li'iU,  adj.  Flowery,  blossom- 
ing. 

Flo.scL'LOUS,  flc)s'ku-liis,  adj.  Compoicd  of  flow- 
ers. 

To  I'lotE,  flote,  V.  a.    To  skim. 

To  F'lOUNCE,  flounse,  v.  n.  312.  To  move  with 
violence  in  the  water  or  mire ;  to  move  with  weight 
and  tumult;  to  move  with  passionate  agitation- 

To  Flounce,  flounse,  v.  a.   To  deck  with  flounces. 

Flounce,  flounse,  .t.  Any  thing  sewed  to  the  gar- 
ment, and  hang :7i;r  loose,  so  as  to  swell  and  shake;  a 
furbelow 

Flounder,   floun-dur,  *.  312.    The  name  of  a 

small  Hat  ti.^h  ;  called  also  a  flook. 

To  Flounder,  flouu^ur,  v.  n.    To  struggle  with 

violent  and  irregular  motions. 
Flour,    flour,    s.     The  edible  part  of  corn,    ci  any 
grain  reducible  to  powder. 

If:^  This  word,  spelled  in  this  manner,  is  not  in  J.)hn- 
soi.,  itvnigh  nothing  seems  better  settled  by  custom  than 
this  alstinction  in  tlie  spelling  between  this  word  and  the 
flower  of  a  plant.  Th.'t  words  written  alike  ought  not 
to  be  sounded  differently  in  order  to  signify  difl'ercnt 
things,  li.as  been  proved,  it  is  presumed,  under  the  word 
Uou'l :  but  that  words  signifying  dilVerent  things,  though 
sounded  alike,  ought  to  DC  written  differently,  seems 
evident  from  the  necessity  there  is  of  making  words, 
which  arethe  signs  of  Ue.us,  asdilTerent  as  the  ideas  them- 
selves. In  the  former  ca.se  we  do  not  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  bow.  till  we  have  its  meaning  fixed  by 
what  follows;  m  the  latter,  though  the  ear  is  not  sure  of 
trie  idea  till  it  has  heard  the  context,  the  eye  in  reading 
is  at  no  loss  for  the  meaning  of  the  word,  nor  are  the  or- 
gans in  suspense  how  to  pronounce  it.  The  want  of  a 
different  sound  to  express  a  dirterent  idea,  is  an  inipeifee- 
tion  of  the  langu.ige  in  both  cases;  but  the  want  of  a  dif- 
ferent mark  to  express  dilTerence  of  idea  to  the  eye,  would 
be  a  double  imperfection. 

To  Flourish,  flc'ir-rish,  v.  n.  314.    To  be  in  vi- 
gour ;  not  to  fade;  to  be  in  a  prosperous  state  ;  to  use 
liond  language;  to  describe  various  figures  by  inter- 
secting lines;  to  boast,  to  brag;  in  musiek,  to  play 
some  prelude. 
To  Flourish,  flfir-rlsh,  v.  a.    To  adorn  with  ve- 
getable beauty  ;  to  adorn  with  figures  of  needle-work  ; 
to  move  any  thing  in  quick  circles  or  vibrations  ;  to  a- 
dorn  with  embellishments  of  language. 
Flourish,   flur-risli,  s.     Bravery,   beauty;  an  os- 
tentatious embellishment,  ambitious  copiousness;  fi- 
gures formvil  by  lines  curiously  or  wantonly  drawn. 
FlOUUISHER,  fliirirish-Cir,  s.    One  that  is  in  iirime 

or  in  prosperity. 
I'o  Fl.OUT,    flout,   i>.  a.  312.    To  mock,  to  insult, 

to  treat  with  mockery  and  contempt. 
To  Flout,    flout,    v.  n.      To  practise  mockery,   to 

behave  with  contempt. 
Flout,  flout,  s.     a  mock,  an  insult. 
Flouter,  flou-tur,  s.    One  who  jeers. 
To  Flow,    flo,    v.  7i.  3i.'4.      Trvrun   or  spread  as 
water;  to  run,  opposed  to  standing  w.aters  ;  to  rise,  not 
to  ebb ;  to  melt ;   to  proceed,  to  issue;  to  glide  smooth- 
Iv,   as  a  flowing  period  ;   to  write  smoothly,  to  speak 
volubly  ;  to  be  copious,  to  be  full ;  to  hang  loose  and 
wavin,;. 
7'c)  Flow,  fl6,  v.  a.    To  overflow,  to  deluge. 
Flow,  flo,  s.     The  rise  of  water,  not  the  ebb;  a  sud- 
den plen;y  or  abuiuhuiee;  a  stream  of  diction. 
Flower,  fl6u-&r,   4-.  98.  323.    The  part  of  a  plant 
which  contains  the  seeds;  an  ornament,  an  cmbcllish- 
inent ;  the  prime,  the  flourishing  part;   the  edible  jarl 
of  corn,  the  meal ;  the  most  excellent  or  valuable  {arl 
of  any  thing. 

Flower-de-luce,  flou-ur-d«--h"is-,'  s,    a  buibou* 

ins. 

2'o  Flower,  flou-ir,  v.  n.  To  be  in  flower,  to 
be  in  blossom  ;  iO  be  in  the  prime,  to  flourish  ;  to  froth, 
to  ferment,  to  mantle ;  to  come  as  cream  from  the  sur- 
face. 

'J\,  I'l.OWER,  flou't^r,  V.  a.  To  .idorn  with  fictl- 
ti..ws        mitated  flowars. 


FLU  FOI 
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Floweret,  flofiiur-^t,  ».    a  flower,  a  small  flower. 
Flower-GARDEX,    flou-ur-gJr-dn,   s.     A   garden 

in  which  flowers  are  principally  cultivateJ. 
Floweriness,   flou-fir-t^-n^s,   *.    The  state   of  a- 

bounding  in  tlowcrs  ;  floridness  of  speech. 
Flowering-bush,  fl6u-ur-lng-bush,  s.    A  plant. 
Flowery,  fl6u-ur-^,  adj.    Full  of  flowert,  adonied 

with  flowers  real  or  fictitious. 
FlQWINGLY,  flo-lng-le,  adj.    With  rolubility,  with 

abundance. 
FlOWK,  fluke,  S.     A  flounder. 
Flown,   flone,  part,  of    FI}-,   or  Flee.     Gone  a- 

way,  escaped,  pi:t}ed  up,  elated. 
Fluctuant,  flukitshii-int,  adj.  461.    Wa\-ering, 

uncertain. 
To  Fluctuate,  flftkitshiate,  i;.  n.    To  roll  to 

and  again  as  water  in  agitation,  to  float  backward  and 

forward  ;  to  move  with  uncertain  an<l  hasty  motion  ;   to 

be  in  an  uncertain  state,  to  be  irresolute. 
Fluctuation,    fl&k-tshfi-aislmn,   s.     ITie  alter- 
nate motion  of  the  water,  uncertainty,  imletennination. 
Flue,    fl6,    s,    335.      .\  small   pipe  or  chimney  to 

convey  air ;  so.'t  down  or  fur. 
Fluency,    flu'§n-se,    s.      The   quality   of   flowing, 

smoothness,  readiness,  copiousness,  volubility. 
Fluent,  flii-^nt,    adj.     Liquid,  flowing,  in  motion, 

:n  flux;  ready,  copious,  voluble. 
I'^UENT,  flii-Ont,  s.     Stream,  running  water. 
Fluid,    flu-id,   adj.     Having   parts  easily  separable, 

not  .solid. 
Fluid,  flu-Ul,  s.     In  physiclc,  an  animal  juice;   any 

tiling  that  flows. 
Fluidity,  flfi-ldi^-t^,  5.    The  quality  in  bcxlies  op- 

|K)Site  to  solidity. 
FlUIDNESS,    (liMd-n^s,    *.      That   quality  in  botiies 

opposite  to  stability. 
Flummery,    flum-&r-^,   s.      a  kind  of  food   made 

by  co.igulation  of  w  heat-flour  or  oatmeal. 
Flung,  fl&ng,  Part,  and  Pret.  of  Fling. 

Fluor,  fli-6r,  s.    166.     A  fluid  state,  catamcnia. 

Flurry,  fl&rird,  s.  a  gust  or  storm  of  wind,  a 
hasty  blast;   'lurrv. 

To  Flush,  fl&sh,  v.  n.  To  flow  witn  riolence;  to 
come  in  haste ;  to  glow  in  the  skin. 

To  Flush,  fl&sh,  v.  a.  To  coloui,  to  redden;  to 
elate,  to  elevate. 

Flush,  flftsh,  adj.  Fresh,  fuU  of  vigour;  affluent, 
abounding. 

Flush,  fl&sh,  s.  Afilux,  sudden  impulse,  vio- 
lent flow;  cards  all  of  a  sort. 

To  Fluster,  fl5s-t5r,  v.  a.  To  make  hot  and  rosy 
with  drinking. 

Flute,  flute,  s,  A  musical  pipe,  a  pipe  with  stops 
for  the  fingers  ;  a  channel  or  furrow  in  a  pillar. 

To  Flute,  flute,  v.  a.    To  cut  columns  into  hollows. 

To  Flutter,  flfit-tur,  v.  n.  9S.  To  take  short 
flights  with  great  agitation  of  the  wings  ;  to  move  with 
great  show  and  bustle  ;  to  be  moved  witli  quick  vibra- 
tions or  uniiulations;  to  move  inegularly. 

To  Flutter,  flutitfir,  v.  a.  To  drive  in  disorder, 
like  a  flock  of  birds  suddenly  roused;  to  hurry  the 
mind;  to  disorder  the  positiou  of  any  thing. 

Flutter,  fiutUur,  s.  Hurry,  tumult,  disorder  of 
mind,  confusion,  irregularity. 

Fluviatick,  flili-ve  at-lk,  adj.    Belonging  to  ri\  crs. 

Flux,  fluks,  s.  The  act  of  flowing;  any  flow  or  is- 
sue of  matter;  dysentery,  disease  in  which  the  buwcis 
are  excoriated  and  bked,  bloody  flux  ;  concourse,  in- 
fluence; the  state  of  being  mcit'cJ  ;  that  which  ming- 
led with  a  body  makes  it  mcU. 

Flux,  flaks,  adj.  Unconstant,  not  durable,  main- 
tained by  ?  constant  succession  of  parts. 

To  Flux,  fiaks,  v.  a.  To  melt,  to  salivate,  to  eva- 
cuate by  spitting. 

FlUXILITY,  flaks-lli<--tt-,  s.  Easir.ess  of  sei«ration 
of  parts. 


Fl.trXION,  fli'ikishfin,  s.  The  act  of  flowing,  the  mat- 
ter that  flows;  in  mathematicks,  the  arithnictick  oi 
analysis  of  infinitely  small  variable  quantities. 

To  Fly,  fll,  v.  n.  Fret.  Flew  or  Fled.  Part. 
Fled  or  PMown.  To  move  through  the  air  with  wines; 
to  pa<s  through  the  air ;  to  pass  away,  to  pass  swiftly  , 
to  fly  at,  to  spring  with  violence,  to  fall  on  suddenly  ; 
to  move  w  ith  rapidity  ;  to  burst  asunder  with  a  suiiden 
explosion;  to  break,  to  shiver;  to  run  away,  to  at- 
tempt to  esL-ape;  to  fly  in  the  face,  to  insult,  to  act  in 
defiance ;  to  fly  off,  to  revolt ;  to  fly  out,  to  burst  into 
passion;  to  break  out  into  license,  to  start  violently 
from  any  direction;  to  let  fly,  to  discharge. 

T'o  Fly,  fli,  l'.  a.  To  shun,  to  avoid,  to  decline; 
to  refuse  association  with  ;  to  quit  by  flight ;  to  attack 
by  a  bird  of  prey. 

Fly,  fll,  s.  A  small  winged  insect ;  that  part  of  a 
machine  which,  being  put  into  a  quick  motion,  regu- 
lates the  rest ;  Fly,  in  a  compass,  that  which  iioints 
how  the  wind  blows. 

To  Flyblow,  fil-blA,  v.  a.  To  taint  with  flie«,  to 
fill  with  maggots. 

Flyboat,  fli-b6te,  *.  a  kind  of  reisel  nimble 
and  light  for  sailing. 

Flycatcher,  fll-kltsh-fir,  s.    One  that  hunts  fiie» 

Flyer,  fli-ftr,  *.  98.  One  that  flies  or  runt  away; 
one  that  uses  wings ;  the  fly  of  a  jack. 

Ti  Flyfish,  flUf  isb,  v.  n.  To  angle  with  a  hook 
baited  with  a  fly. 

Foal,  fole,  i.  295.  'I'be  oflTspring  of  a  mare,  or  o- 
ther  beast  of  burden. 

To  Foal,  fole,  v.  a.     To  bring  forth  a  foal. 

FoaLBIT,  fole-bit,  i.     A  planU 

Foam,  t'ome,  s.  £95.  'I'he  white  substance  which 
agitation  or  fermentation  gathers  on  the  top  of  liquors, 
froth,  spume. 

3y  Foam,  fAme,  1;.  n.  To  froth,  to  g;ither  foam; 
to  be  in  r.npe,  to  be  violently  agitated. 

Foamy,  io-nie,  adj.    Covered  with  foam,  frothy. 

Fob,  f&l),  s.     A  small  pocket. 

To  Fob.  fob,  v.  a.  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to  defraud  ; 
to  fob  ofl',  so  shift  off,  to  put  aside  with  an  .irtifiee. 

Focal,  (6-k51,  adj.  88.    Belonging  to  the  focus. 

Focus,  f6-kiis,  s.  The  point  where  the  rays  are 
collected  by  a  burning  glass  ;  the  point  in  the  axis  of  a 
lens,  where  the  rays  meet  and  cross  each  other;  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  axis  of  a  curve. 

Fodder,  fod-dar,  s.  Dry  food  stored  up  for  cattle 
ag.niiist  winter. 

To  Fodder,  fud-dur,  v.  a.    To  feed  with  dry  focd. 

FODDERER,  fod-d6r-&r,  x.     He  who  fjdders  cattle. 

Foe,  /o,  s.  296.  An  enemy  in  war ;  a  persecutor, 
an  enemy  in  common  life;  an  opponent,  an  ill-wisher. 

FOEMAN,  fo-min,  s.    Enemy  in  war. 

Foetus,  fe-tus,  s.  296.  The  child  in  tlie  womb 
after  it  is  perfectly  formed. 

Fog,  f&g,  s.  A  thick  mist,  a  moist  dense  vajiour 
near  the  surface  of  the  land  or  water  ;  aftergrass. 

Foggily,  fog-gt^-le,  adv.  383.  Mistily,  darkly, 
cloudily. 

FOGGINESS,  f&gig^-n^s,  s.  The  state  of  being  dark 
or  mist  J,  cloudiness,  mistinesf. 

Foggy,  f&g-ge,  adj.  383.  Misty,  cloudy,  dark  ; 
cloudy  in  understanding,  dull 

Foh,  foil!   interjcc.    An  interjection  of  abhorrence. 

FOFELE,  foe-bl,  s.  299.  405.  A  weak  side,  a  blind 
sicit. 

To  Foil,  foii,  v.  a.    To  put  to  the  worst,  to  defeat 

P'OIL,  foil,  s.  299.  A  defeat,  a  miscarriage;  loai 
gilding;  something  of  another  colour  near  which  jew- 
els are  set  to  raise  their  lustre ;  a  blunt  sword  used  in 
fencing. 

FoiLEH,  ffiil-ur,  i.  One  who  has  gained  advantige 
over  another. 

To  FoiN,  foin,  V.  n.  299.    To  push  m  fencing 

FoiSON,  fu^-zn,  s.  170.    Plenty,  abundance. 

7b  Foist,  foist,  v.  a.  299.    To  Insert  ky  forgerj'. 
2U4 


FUO  FOR 

***  559.  Fite  73,  far  77,  fall  83,  fit  81— mi  93,  mJt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  infivo  164, 

FOOLHARDINESS,  fSol-haridii-n^S,  «.     Maa  rash- 
ness. 
FOOLHAIIDV,    f561-hiri(l«*,    adj.      D;iring   without 

jinl^niLnt,  iiiaiUy  ;ulvt'iitiuiiiis, 
I'ooi.TRAP,  ffiujitrip,  s.     A  snare  to  =aich  fools  in. 


Fold,  fAld,  5.  The  ground  in  which  sheep  are  con- 
fined :  the  place  where  sheep  are  housed  ;  the  ticK'k  uf 
sheep;  a  limit,  a  boundary;  a  lioublc,  a  eomiilieation, 
one  part  added  to  another;  from  the  foregonig  siijniH- 
cation  IS  derived  the  use  of  Kold  in  composJlion.  Fold 
signifies  the  same  quantity  added,  as  twenty  fold,  twen- 
ty tunes  rejieated. 
To  F"OLl),  fold,  V.  a.  To  shut  sheep  in  the  fold  ; 
to  double,  to  complicate;  to  enclose,  to  include,  to  shut. 
Tu  Fold,  fold,  v.  n.    To  close  over  another  of  the 

same  kind. 
FOLIACKOUS,   f6-l^-a-sh6s,   adj.     Consisting  of  la- 
mina or  leaves. 
Foliage,  fA-le-adje,  s.  90.    Leaves,  tufts  of  leaves. 
To  Foliate,  f(y'l^-ate,   t'.  a.    To  beat  into  lamina 

or  leaves. 
Foliation,   fi-l^-a-shfin,  s.    The  act  of  beating 

into  thin  leaves ;  the  flower  of  a  plant. 
FoliaTURE,  f6-!t^-i-tsli6n;,  s.    The  state  of  being 

hammered  into  leaves. 
Folio,  f6-l^-6,  S.     A  large  book,  of  which  the  pages 

are  formed  by  a  sheet  of  paper  once  doubled. 
Folk,    fAke,   S.     People,   in  familiar  language  ;   n.a- 
tions,  mankind. 

J(^   Notwithstanding  this  word  is  originaUy  plural, 
our  language  is  so  little  useii  to  a  plural  without  s,  that 
Folks  may  now  be  accounted  the  best  orthography,  as  it 
if  certainly  the  only  current  pronunciation. 
Follicle,  fil-le-kl,  *.  405.     A  cavity  in  any  body 

with  strong  coats;  a  capsula,  a  seed-vessel. 
To  Follow,    f61-lA,   v.  a.  .327.      To  go  after,   not 
before,  or  side  by  side;  to  attend  as  a  dependant;  to 
pursue  ;  to  succeed  in  order  of  time ;  to  be  consecjuen- 
tial,  as  effects ;  to  imitate,  to  copy  ;  to  obey,  to  observe ; 
to  attend  to,  to  be  busied  with. 
To  Follow,  f61-l6,   v.  n.    To  come  after  another  j 
to  be  posterior  in  time ;  to  l)e  consequential ;  to  conti- 
nue endeavours. 
Follower,  fil-lA-&r,  s.     One  who  comes  after  an- 
other, not  before  him,  or  side  by  side ;  a  depciulant;  an 
attendant;  an  associate;  an  imiutor,  a  :opier. 
Folly,  f61-l^,  S.     Want  of  understanding,  weakness 
of  intellect;   criminal  weakness,  dcpr.uity  of  mind; 
act  of  negligence  or  passion  unbeooniing  wisdom. 
To  Foment,  fA-ment,'  d.  a.    To  cherish  with  heat ; 
to  bathe  with  warm  lotions  ;  to  encour.age,  to  support, 
to  cherish. 
Fomentation,    fA-m^n-ta'shin,  1.     a  fomenta- 
tion is  partial  bathing,  called  also  stuping;  the  lotion 
prepared  to  foment  the  parts. 
FomknTER,  fA-m^ii-ttir,  s.    An  cncouragci,  a  sup- 
porter. 
Fond,    ffind,    adj.    Foolish,  silly  ;  foolishly  tender, 
injudiciously  indulgent ;  pleased  in  t»io  great  a  degree, 
foolishly  delighted. 
To  Fondle,    (6nidl,    v.  a.  405.      To   treat  with 

great  indulgence,  to  caress,  to  cocker. 
Fondler,  fon-dl-Cir,  s.     One  who  fondles. 
Fondling,  foiMl-ing,  s-    Ajjcrson  or  thing  much 
fondlei!  or  caressed ;  somelhing  regarded  with  great  af- 
fect um. 
Fondly,    fond-l<J,   adv.     Foolishly,   weakly ;  with 

griat  or  extreme  tendenicss. 
Fondness,    fond-nCs,    5.      Foolishness,   weakness ; 
foolish  tendenicss ;  tender  passion  ;  unreason.ible  liking. 
Font,    f&nt,   s.     A  stone  vessel   in  which  the  water 

for  holy  baptism  is  contained  in  the  church. 
I'OOD,    f66d,    i.  10.  306.      Victuals,   provision  for 

the  mouth  ;  any  thing  that  nourishes. 
FOODFUL,  fooiliful,  adj.     Fruitful,  full  of  food. 
Fool,   foOl,   S.  SOG.     One  to  whom  nature  has  de- 
nied reason,  a  natural,  an  idiot ;  in  Scripture,  a  wicked 
man;   a  term  of  indignity   and  reproach;   one  who 
counterfeits  folly,  a  bull'oon,  a  jester. 
To  Fool,  fAAl,  v.  n.    To  tnfle,  to  play. 
T>  Fool,    f55l,   d.  a.     To  treat  with  contcnij..,   to 

dis.Tppoint,  to  frustrate;  to  infatuate;  to  cheat. 
FooLBOBN,  fool-born,  adj.     Foolish  from  the  birth. 
Foolery,   f6ol-6.r-e,  s.  557.     Habitual  folly  ;  an 

act  of  folly,  trilling  practice;  ohicct  of  foUv 
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FOOLJSH,  fo6l-is!l,  ai\j.  Void  of  understanding, 
weak  of  intellect;  imprudent,  indiscreet;  in  .Scripture, 
wicked,  sinful. 

Foolishly,  fSil-lsh.ld,  adv.  Weakly,  without  un- 
derstanding ;  in  Scripture,  wickedly. 

Foolishness,  foAl-lsh-n^s,  s.  Folly,  want  of  un- 
dersuuiding  ;  foolish  practice,  actual  deviation  from  the 
right. 

Foot,  fit,  s.  ptur.  Feet,  307.  The  part  upon 
which  we  stand ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  supported ; 
the  lower  part,  the  base ;  infantry ;  state,  character, 
condition  ;  scheme,  plan,  settlement;  a  certain  numbei 
of  syllables  constituting  a  distinct  part  of  a  verse  ;  a 
nie.isure  containing  twelve  inches  ;  step. 

To  Foot,  fut,  v,  »l.  307.  To  dance,  to  tread  wan- 
tonly, to  trip;  to  walk,  not  ride. 

To  Foot,  fut,  v.  a.     To  spurn,  to  kick ;  to  tread. 

FoOTUALL,  fut-ball,   s.     A  ball  driven  by  the  foot. 

FoOTiiOY,  fut-bo^,  S.  A  low  nieni.al,  an  attend.int 
in  livery. 

Footbridge,   fut-brldje,  s.     A  bridge  on  which 

passengers  walk. 
FoOTCLOTH,  fut-kl5,'A,  s,     A  sumpter  cloth. 
Foothold,  fut-hAld,  s.    Space  to  hold  the  foot. 
Footing,  fut^tlng,  s.     Ground  for  the  foot ;  foun 

dation,  b-asis,  support ;  tread,  walk  ;  dance;  entrance 

beginning,  estabnshn  ent ;  state,  condition,  settlement. 
FOOTLICKER,    fil-lik.-ar,    s.      A   slave,   a  humble 

fawner. 
Footman,  fit-min,  s.  88.     A  soldier  that  marches 

and  fights  i>n  foot ;  a  low  menial  servant  in  livery ;  one 

who  practises  to  walk  or  run. 
F0OTMAN8HIP,    ffitimin-shlp,   s.     The  ait  or  fa- 
culty of  a  runner. 
Footpace,    fut-pase,    s.     Part   of  a  pair  of  stairs, 

whereon,  after  four  01  five  steps,  you  arrive  at  a  broad 

place ;  3  pace  no  faster  than  a  slow  walk. 
Footpad,  fut-pAd,  s.     A  highwayman  that  robs  on 

foot. 
Footpath,   fut-pi(/j,    s.      Narrow  way  which  wiU 

not  admit  hoises. 
FoOTPOST,    1  at-pAst,    5.     A  post  or  messenger  that 

travels  on  foot. 
FootsTALL,  futistAll,  s.  406.    A  woman's  stirrup. 
F'OOT.STEP,    fut-step,    s.      Trace,  track,   impression 

left  by  the  foot;  token,  mark;  example. 

Footstool,  lit-stAol,  j.    stool  on  which  he  that 

sits  places  his  feet. 
Fop,    1  Ap,    s.      a  coxcomb,  a  man  of  small  under- 

stiuiding  and  much  ostentation,  one  fond  of  dress. 
Foppery,  I'Ap-ir-^,  s.  557.     FoUy,  impertinence; 

alVeetation  of  show  or  importance,  showy  folly  ;  fond. 
ne.ss  of  dress. 

Foppish,  fop-pisli,  ad}.    Foolish,  idle,  vain  ;  vain 

in  show,  vani  of  dress. 

Foppishly,  fAp-plsh-1^,  adv.  Vainly,  ostenta- 
tiously. 

Foppishness,  fup-plsh-nts,  s.  Vanity,  showy  va- 
nity. 

FOPPLING,  fop-llng,  I.  A  petty  fop.— See  2o  Co- 
die. 

For,  for,  jrreji.  167.  Because  of,  with  respect  to; 
considered  as,  in  the  place  of;  for  tiie  sake  of;  in  coiiv 
parative  respect ;  after  Oh,  an  expression  of  desire;  oa 
account  of,  in  solution  of;  inducting  to  as  a  motive; 
in  reme<ly  of;  in  exchange  for;  in  the  place  of,  instead 
of ;  in  supply  of,  to  serve  in  the  place  of^;  through  a  cer- 
tain duration;  in  search  of,  in  quest  of;  in  favour  of, 
on  the  part  of;  with  intention  ot ;  notwithstanding;  to 
the  use  of;  in  conseiiueuce  of;  in  recompense  of. 

For,  for,  conj.  Tiie  word  by  which  the  reason  is  gi- 
ven of  something  .idvaiiced  before;  because,  on  this 
account  that;  for  xs  much,  in  regard  that,  in  consider 
at  ion  of. 


FOR 


FOR 
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To  FoHAGE,  fSriaje,  v.  n.  168.  To  wander  m 
search  of  provisions  ;  to  ravage,  to  feed  on  spoil. 

To  FOHAGE,  f6r-aje,  v.  a.    To  plunder,  to  strip. 

Forage,  f&r-aje,  s.  90.  Search  of  provisions,  the 
net  of  feeding  abroad  ;  provisions  sought  abroad ;  pro- 
visions in  rjelicral. 

FORAMINOL'S,  f6-rAmi<^-nus,  adj.    Full  of  holes. 

To  Forbear,  for-bare,'  v.  n.  pret.  I  forbore, 
anciently  Forbare;  pnr!.  lorborn.  To  eease  from  any 
thing,  to  intermit;  to  pause,  to  delay;  to  omit  volun- 
tarily; to  abstain;  to  restrain  any  violence  of  temper. 


to  plan  before  execution ;  to  adjust,  to  contrive ;   te 

foresee,  to  provide  against. 
To  Forecast,    lore-kUst,'  v.  n.    To  form  schemes, 

to  contrive  beforehand. 
Forecast,  fore-klst,  s.  492.    Contrivance  before- 

hand,  .mtecedent  policy. 
Forecaster,   lore.kast'ur,  s.     One  who  cuntmes 

beforeliand. 

Forecastle,  fAreikast-sl,  s.  405.    In  a  ship,  thai 

part  wlicrc  the  foremast  stands. 

Forechosen,    f<ire-tsh6-zn,   part.    103.      Pre- 

elected. 


to  be  patient.  ,  11,1 

jv:5^  The  0  in  these  words  preceding  the  accent  and  j  FOKECITED,  fore-si-ted,  part.     Quoted  before. 

£r^LV,e^tri?ir.l™^^«i:t.V^^  to  foreclose,   fAre-klAz.,'  ..  a.    To  shut  up,  to 

To  forbear,  f6r.bire<  v.  a.  240.    To  dcchne.  to ,     j;-rpi-/'-;-iVm^^^^^ 

rthhoh'r""'^'  '"  ""'''  '"  "'"'  ""  '"■"''"'^'  '"  I  FoREDECK,  fircid^k,  s.  The  anteriour  part  of  the 
Forbearance,  f5r-bareiAnse,  s.    The  care  of  a- 

voiding  or  shunning  any  thing  ;  intermission  of  some- 


thing; command  of  temper;  lenity,  delay  of  punish- 
ment, mildness. 

FoRBEAREU,  for-ba-r5r,  s.  An  intermitter,  inter- 
cepter  of  any  thing. 

To  Forbid,  for-bid,'  v.  a.  pret.  I  forbade ;  iiuri. 

Forbidden  or  Forbid.  To  prohibit ;  to  oppose,  to  hinder. 

FoRBIDDANCE,  fcV-bid-dlnse,  S.     Prohibition. 

ForEIDDENLY,  for.bld-dn-le,  adv.  In  an  unlaw- 
ful manner. 

Forbidder,  fSr-bld-d&r,  s.    One  that  prohibits. 

Forbidding,  for-bld-dlng,  part.  adj.     Raising 

abhorrence. 

Force,  f6rse,  .?.  Strength,  vigour,  might  ;  vio- 
lencc;  virtue,  ellie.aey;  validnoss,  power  of  law;  ar- 
mament, warlike  preparation  ;  destiny,  neccs.sity,  fatal 
compulsion. 

To  Force,  fArse,  v.  a.  To  compel,  to  constrain  ; 
to  overpower;  to  impel;  to  enforce;  to  drive  by  vio- 
lence or  power;  to  stonn,  to  take  or  enter  by  violence; 
to  ravish,  to  violate  by  force ;  to  force  out,  to  extort. 

Forcedly,  fAr-sM-l^,  adv.  364.  Violently,  con- 
str-ainedly 


ship. 

■j"i)  FoREDESIGN,  f6re-d^-Sin,'  t;.  a.  To  plan  be- 
forehand. 

To  FOREDO,  fore-do6,'  v.  a.  To  ruin,  to  destroy  ; 
to  overdo,  to  weary,  to  harass. 

Ti)  Foredoom,  fo-re-dfiom/  v.  a.  To  predestinate, 
to  determine  beforehand. 

Fore-end,  fore-^nd,  *.    The  anteriour  part. 

Forefather,  fore-fi-Z/iftr,  s.  Ancestor,  one  who 
m  any  degree  of  ascending  genealogy  precedes  ano- 
ther. 

Tu  FoREFEND,  fAre-fOiid'  i;.  a.  To  prohibit,  to 
avert;  to  provide  for,  to  secure. 

Forefinger,  fAre-fing-gfir,  i.    The  finger  next  to 

the  thumb,  the  index. 
Forefoot,  fAreifut,  s.     Plural  Forefeet.    The 

anteriour  foot  of  a  quadruped. 

To  Forego,  fAre-gA'  v,  a.   To  quit,  to  give  up,  to 

go  before,  to  he  past. 
FoREGOER,    fire-gij-fir,   s.      Ancestor,    progenitor, 
predecessor. 

Foreground,   fAre-grAund,  *.    ihe  part  of  iiir 

field  or  expanse  of  a  picture  which  seems  to  lie  before 
the  figures. 


Forceful,   fArseiful,  adj.    Violent,  strong,  nnpc-    pop^gH^j^n^  fAreihStKl,    s.     The  part  of  .-.  horse 


I  ,        ,  I       which  is  before  the  rider ;   the  chief  part. 

Forcefully,   forse-ful-le,  ade.    Violently,  impe-|  Forehand,  fAreihand,  adj.    Done  too  so.n,  or  bc- 

tuously.  ^1        ,,i  fcire  the  reijular  order. 

Forceless,   forse-l<5s,   adj.     Without  force,  weak,    Forehanded,  fAreiblnd-^d,  adj.    Early,  timely  ; 


feeble. 

Forceps,  for-s^ps,  s.  Forceps  properly  signifies  a 
pair  of  tongs,  but  is  used  for  an  instrument  in  chirur- 
gery  to  extract  any  thing  out  of  wounds. 

Forcer,  fArc-is&r,  t.  That  which  forces,  drives, 
or  constrains ;  the  embolus  of  a  pump  working  by  pul- 
sion. 

Forcible,  fAre-s^-bl,  adj.  403.    strong,  mighty; 

violent,  impetuous;  efficacious,  powerful;  prevalent, 
of  great  influenee:  done  by  force;  valid,  binding. 
ForcibleneSS,  fAre-s^-bl-n^s,  s.    Force,  violence. 


formed  in  the  foreparts. 

Forehead,  fArih^d,  s.  515.     That  part  of  the 

face  which  reaches  fiom  the  eyes  upwarils  to  the  hair, 
impudence,  confidence,  assurance. 

ForeHOLDING,  fAre-hAld-ing,  «.  Predictions,  omi- 
nous aceount-s. 

Foreign,  for-ln,  adj.  Kot  of  this  country,  not  do- 
inestick ;  alien,  remote,  not  allied ;  excluded,  extra- 
neous. 

Foreigner,  f&rirui-fir,  s.  A  man  that  comes  from 
another  country,  a  stranger. 


Forcibly,  f6re-se-ble,  adv.    strongly,  powerfully  ;  |  Foreignness,   fArirln-n^s,   t.    Remoteness,   want 


impetuously  ;  by  violence,  by  force, 
ForcipaTED,   fArisii-pa-ted,    adj.     Like  a  pair  of 
pincers  to  open  and  enclose. 


much  used  in  composition,  to  mark  priority  of  time. 
To  Forearm,   fore-irm,'  t;.  a.    To  provide  for  an 

attack  or  resistance  before  the  time  of  neea. 
To  Forebode,  fAre-bode,'  v.  n.    To  prognosticate, 

to  foretell ;  to  foreknow. 
ForEBODER,  fore-bAde'&r,  s.    A  prognosticator,  a 

soothsayer ;  a  foreknower. 
To  Forecast,  fAre-kJst,'  v.  a.  492.    To  scltcme. 


Foreland,  fAre-llnd,  s.  a  promontory,  head- 
land, high  land  juttiu"  into  the  sea,  a  cape. 

To  FORELAY,  fAre-la/  v.  a.  To  lay  wait  for,  to  en- 
trap by  ambush. 

To  FORELIFT,  fAre-lift/  v.  a.  To  raise  alyft  any 
anteriour  part. 

Forelock,  fore-lAk,  s.  The  hair  that  grows  from 
the  forepart  of  the  head 


of  relation  to  something. 
To  Foreimagine,    fore-lm-mJd'jln,   v.   a.     To 
conceive  or  fancy  before  proof. 


Ford,  fArd,  s.   Ashallowpartof  a  river ;  the  stream,   j^^  Forejudge,   fore-j&dje,'  r.  a.     To  judge  !«>. 

the  current.  forehand,  to  be  prepossessed. 

To  Ford,   fArd,  v.  a.    To  pass  without  swimming,    y^,  FOREKNOW,  fAre-no,'  v.  a.    To  have  prescience 
FoRDAELE,  fArd-S.-bl,  adj.  405.    Passable  without       of,  to  foresee. 

swimming.  I  FOREKNOWABLE,    fAre-llA-i-bl,    adj.      Capable   of 

FoilE,   fore,  adj.     Anteriour,  that  comes   first  in  a  1     being  foreknown. 

progressive  motion.  FOREKNOWLEDGE,    fAre-nijl-ldje,    J.      Prescience, 

Fore,    (ore,    adv.      Anteriourly:     Fore   is   a   word,      knowletlgeof  that  which  has  not  yet  happened. 


FOR 


FOK 


♦»*  669.  File  73,  fir  77,  fill  83,  (It  81— mS  93,  nvit  95— pine  105,  pla  107 -n6  1G2,  mSve  164. 


FOREMAV,  f6re'-mkn,  $.  99.  The  first  or  chief 
person  on  a  jury  ;  the  first  servant  In  a  sIio)>. 

FOREMENTIONED,  f'ire-m^n-shund,  adj.  Men- 
tioned or  recited  befoit; 

Foremost,  fore' most,  ndj.  First  in  place;  first  in 
dignity. 

Forenamed,  fAre-namd,'  adj.    Nominated  before. 

FoitL.NOON,  firc-noSn,  s.  The  time  of  day  roclioned 
from  the  middle  point  between  the  dawn  and  the  me- 
ridian, to  the  meridian. 

FORENOTICE,  f6re-ii6-t1s,  5.  Information  of  an  e- 
vent  Iwfore  it  happens. 

FORENSICK,  fi-ren-slk,  adj.  Belonging  to  courts 
of  judicature. 

Tu  Foreordain,  fAre-5r-dane,'  v.  a.  To  predes- 
tinate, to  predetermine,  to  preordain. 

Forepart,  fire-part,  s.     The  antcriour  part 

FoREPAST,  fire-pist,'  adj.  Past,  beyond  a  certain 
time. 

FouepoSSESSED,  fAre-p5z-zfst,'  adj.  Pre-oocu- 
pied,  prepossesseii,  pre-engaged. 

Forerank,  f6re-ringk,  5.  408.  First  rank,  front 
ORERECITED,  fire-ri-sUt^d,  at^.  Mentioned  or 
enumerated  before. 

7\>  Forerun,  fAre-r&n,'  p.  a.  To  rome  before  as 
an  earnest  of  something  following ;  to  precede,  to  have 
the  start  of. 

Forerunner,  f^rc-rinin&r,  ».  A  harbinger,  a 
messenger  sent  before,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  those  that  fellow  ;  a  prognostick,  a  sign  foreshowing 
any  thing. 

To  FORESAY,  fAre-sa,'  v.  a.  To  predict,  to  pro- 
phesy. 

To  Foresee,  fire-s^^/  v.  a.  To  see  beforehand, 
to  see  what  has  not  yet  hapi>cncd. 

To  ForesHAJIE,  fAro-shame,'  r.  a.  To  shame, 
to  bring  reproach  upon. 

FouESHIP,  fAre-slilp,  *.  The  aiiteriour  part  of  the 
ship. 

To  Foreshorten,  fire-shor-tti,  v.  a.    To  shorten 

the  forepart. 

To  Foreshow,  fAre-sliA/  v.  a.  To  predict  ;  to  re- 
present before  it  comes. 

Foresight,  fAre-sitc,  «.  Foreknowledge;  prori- 
dent  care  of  futurity. 

FORESIGHTFUL,  forc-slte'ful,  ac0.  Prescient,  pro- 
vident. 

To  FORESIGNIFY,  fAre-slg-n^-fl,  n.  a.  To  betoken 
beforehand,  to  foreshow. 

FouESKl.S',  fore-skill,  s.    The  prepuce. 

FORESKIRT,  fore-sk^rt,  s.  The  loose  part  of  the 
c-oat  before. 

7'o  FORESLOW,  fAre-sl6,'  v.  a.  To  delay,  to  hin- 
der; to  neglect,  to  omit. 

To  FoRESPEAK,  fore-sp^ke,'  v.  n.  To  jircdi.  t,  to 
forcs.'iy ;  to  forbid. 

FORESPENT,  fore-sp5nt,'  adj.  Wasted,  tired,  fpent  ; 
forepasscd,  past ;  bestowed  before. 

FoRESPUHRER,  fore-spUrifir,  s.  One  that  rides 
before. 

Forest,  fir-r^st,  ».  a  wild  uncultivatc<l  tract  of 
ground,  with  wood. 

To  Forestall,  fArc-stAwl,'  v.  a.  406.  To  anti- 
cipate, to  take  up  beforehand  ;  to  hinder  by  pre-occupa- 
tion  or  prevention  ;  to  seize  or  gain  possession  of  before 
another. 

FOUESTALLER,  fAfC-Stawl-fir,  s.  One  iliat  antici- 
pates the  market,  one  that  purchases  liefore  others  to 
raise  the  price. 

FORESTBOUN,  fArirSst-bom,  adj.    Born  in  a  wild. 

Forester,  f Ar^i  {'s-ti'ir,  i.  An  odiccr  of  the  forest ; 
an  inhabitant  of  the  wild  country. 

2')  Fori;TASTE,  (Are- taste,'  v.  a.  To  have  ante- 
oast  of,  to  have  prcseiciuc  oi ;  to  tiste  before  aiiotiier. 

Foretaste,  fArc-listc,  s.  492.     Anticipation  of. 

To  FoitETELL,  fAre-t^l,'  r.  n    406.    To  pred'ct,  to 
iiiophcsy,  to  foreshow. 
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Foreteller,  fArc-t^lil&r,  s.  Predictor,  forc»howcj. 

To  FORETHINK,  fArc-^/jIllgk,'  I',  a.     To  anticipate 

in  the  mind,  to  have  prescience  of. 
To  FoRETHINK,    fAre-//ilngk,'    v.  n.     To  contrive 

beforehand. 

Forethought,  fArc-//jawt,'  part,  jrrel.  of  the 

verb  Forethink. 
Forethought,    fAre-Z/iiwt,   «.  492.     Prescience, 
anticipation  ;  provid<  nt  care. 

To  Foretoken,  lAre-to-kn,  v  n.  Toforesliow, 
to  prognosticate  as  a  sign. 

FoueTOKEN,  fore-to-kll,  s.  )03.  Prerenient  sign 
prognostick. 

Foretooth,  (bvc'-iohth,  i.  Ihe  tooth  in  the  an« 
teriour  part  of  the  mouth,  one  of  the  incisors. 

FOUETOP,  fAre-tAp,  s.  That  part  of  a  womanli 
head-dress  that  is  forward,  or  the  top  of  a  periwig. 

FOREVOUCHEI),  fAre-voutsh'^d,  part.  359.  Af- 
firmed before,  formerly  told. 

Foreward,  fAre-ward,  s.    The  van,  the  front. 

To  Forewarn,  fAre-warn,'  t;.  a.  To  admonish  be- 
forehand; to  inform  previously  of  any  future  event  ;  to 
cautioi)  against  any  tn.ng  beforehand. 

To  FOREWISH,  rAre-wlsh,'  v.  a.  To  desire  before- 
hand. 

FOREWORN,  fAre-wArn,'  part.  Worn  out,  w.istorf 
by  time  or  use. 

Forfeit,  for-fit,  t.  2.'j5.  Something  lost  by  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  a  fine,  ft  mulct. 

To  Forfeit,  for-flt,  v.  a.  To  lose  by  some  breach 
of  condition,  to  lose  by  some  otrence. 

Forfeit,  fAr-flt,  adj.  Li.ible  to  penal  seizure,  ali- 
enated by  a  crime. 

I'ORFEITABLE,  fAr-f It-i-bl,  adj.  Possessed  on  coii- 
ditions,  by  the  breach  of  which  any  thing  may  be  losL 

Forfeiture,  for-fit-y6re,  *  The  act  of  forfeit-- 
Ing  ;  the  thing  forfeited,  a  mulct,  a  fine. 

To  Fo^lEND,  for-f^iid,'  V.  a.  To  prevent,  to  for. 
bid. 

Forgave,  for-gave,'    The  preterit  of  Forgivf. 

i'UKC.K,  fArje,  s.  The  place  where  iron  is  Ite.ara 
into  form  ;  anyplace  where  any  thing  is  made  or  sliaim!. 

'To  Forge,  fArje,  v.  a.  To  form  by  the  haraii.er  - 
to  make  by  any  means;  to  counterfeit,  to  falsify. 

Forger,    fAre-j&r,    i.     One  who  makes  or  forin«  ; 
one  who  c-ounterfeits  any  thing. 
Jl^  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  without  the  least 

foundation  in  analogy,  written /ori'-frcr.     If  it  should  be 

iirgeil  that  the  wor<l  comes  from  the  French  \er\i  forffer, 

and  therefore,  liWe fntiterer  from  frutier,  wc  add  an  eru\ 

make  it  a  verlwl  noun  ;  it  may  be  answered,  that  we  havt 

the  woTii  to  Jorge,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  French,  but 

we  have  no  verb  to  fruit,  anil  theret'oie  there  is  an  excuse 

for  .iddiiig  er  in  the  last  word  which  has  no  place  in  Hit 

former. 

Forgery,  fAre-j&r-^,  S.  The  crime  of  falsification  ; 
smith's  work,  the  act  of  the  forge. 

To  Forget,  for-gct/  v.  a.  Preter.  Forgot,  Par., 
Forgotten  or  Forgot.     To  lose  memory  of,  to  let  go 
from  the  remembrance;  not  to  attend,  to  neglect. 
J}:5»The  o  in  this  and  similar  words  is  like  th.it  in  I'or- 

br/i7  —  which  see. 

Forgetful,   for-get-fiil,  adj.     Not  retaining  the 

memory  of;  oblivious,  inatteniive,  negligent. 
FORGETFULNESS,    for-gdt-ful-n^s,    S.       Oblivion, 

loss  of  memory;  negligence,  inattention. 
FoRGETTEK,    fAr-g^t-t&r,    s.     One  that  forgetj  ;   a 

careless  person. 
7o  1''orgive,   lor-glv,' h.  a.  157.  jrret.  Forgave. 

part,  mi.is.  VoTgWen.     To  oardon    to  remit,  not  to  ex 

act  debt  or  penalty. 

Forgiveness,  fur-glv-n^'s,  i.  Theact  of  forgiving. 

pardon;   tendcriiess,    willingness  to  pardon     remi.-bioB 

of  a  fine  or  penalty. 
FoRGIVER,  for-glv-fir,  *.    One   who  pardoru. 
Forgot,  for-gAt;  )        ,      „  „r  w^r. 

Forgotten, l?r-K&titn,10S,  \  ^""^'-  '"**  ""^  *^°^ 

HiL      iVoi  roinembereil. 
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Fork,    fork,   ».      An  instrument  divide<l  at  the  ends 

into  t\:<9or  more  points  or  prongs  ;  a  ponit. 
2'o  Pork,  fork,  v.  n.    To  shoot  into  blades,  as  corn 

does  out  of  the  ground. 
Forked,    for^k^d,   adj.  3C6.     Opening  into  two  or 

more  parts. 
FORKEDLY,  forik^d-l<5,  adv.    In  a  forked  form,       i 
FORKEDNESS,    for-kfid-nls,  i.     The  quality  of  o-  I 
pening  into  two  parts.  1 

FOUKHEAD,  fork-h^d,  i.    Point  of  an  arrow. 
FORKY,  for-k^,  adj.    Forked,  opening  into  two  parts.  ■ 
Forlorn,   f5r-lorn,'  adj.     Deserted,  destitute,  for-  [ 
faker.,  wretched,  helpless  ;  lost,  desperate,  small,  dcs- 1 
picable. 

{J:5»  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  pronounc-  I 
eii  so  as  to  rhvmc-  with  mourn.  .Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston,  make  it  j 
rhyme  with  corn.  I 

FORLORNNESS,  for-lorn-n(5s,  s.  Misery,  solitude.  I 
Form,  form,  or  fArm,  t.  The  external  appearance 
cf  .-iny  thing,  shape ;  particul.ir  model  or  modification  ;  ' 
beauty,  elegance  of  appearance  ;  ceremony,  formality,  | 
order;  external  apjiearance  without  the  essential  qu.i- . 
lities,  empty  show ;  external  rites;  sUitcd  method,  e- 1 
stablished  practice ;  a  long  seat ;  a  class,  a  rank  of  stu- 
dents; the  St. it  or  bed  of  a  hare. 

Jt^j!"  When  this  word  signifies  a  long  seat,  or  a  class  nf , 
students,  it  is  universally  pronounced  witli  the  o,  as  in 
four,  more,  iStc.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  none  of 
our  Dictionaries,  except  Mr.  Smith's  ami  Mr.  Narcs',  take  i 
any  notice  of  this  distinction  in  the  sound  of  the  a  when  ! 
the  word  signifies  a  scat  or  class.  It  were  to  be  wished. 
Indeed,  that  we  had  fewer  of  these  ambiguously  soundiii:^  ; 
words,  which,  while  they  distinguish  to  the  e;u-,  confuse 

and  puzzle  the  eye Sec  lioul.  1 

To  Foajl,  form,  t).  a.  To  make ;  to  model,  to ! 
scheme,  to  plan  ;  to  arrange,  to  adjust;  to  contrive,  U<  i 
join  ;  to  mcHtel  by  education.  j 

Formal,  forimill,  adj.  89.  Ceremonious,  solemn,  \ 
precise;  regular,  methodical,  external,  having  the  ap- 
pearance, but  not  the  essence;  dcpeisdiiig  upon  est.i- j 
blishnient  or  custom. 
Formalist,  forimil-lst,  «.  One  whr  prerors  ;,-f.- I 
pcarancc  to  reality.  ' 

FOR-MALITY,    fSr-miW-t^,    *.      Ceremony,    esta- 
blished mode  of  behaviour;  solemn  ordui,  lialjit,  iir 
dress. 
To  FORJIALIZE,   for'mi-lize,  v.  a.    To  m-Klcl,  to  1 
niddify;  to  affect  formality.  I 

FoRilALLY,    forimal-le,   adv.      AccordiiiB   to  esta- 
blished rules;  ceremoniously,  stifJly,  precisely;  in  o- 
pcu  appearance ;  csscntiallv,  characteristically. 
Formation,   for-ma-sh&u,  s.    The  act  of  forming 
or  generating;  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed. 
FoR.MAXn'E,    fori-mA-tlv,   adj.     157.      Having   the 

power  of  giving  form,  plastick. 
Former,  form-ur,  s.  1 66.     He  that  forms  maker, 

contriver,  ulatmer. 
P'ORMER,  for-mfir,  adj.  98.    Before  anothci  iii  u«'e ; 

mentioned  before  another ;  past. 
Formerly,  for-m&r-lt^,  adv.    In  times  past 
Formidable,  for-m^di-bl,  a(^.  405.    Terrible, 

dreadful,  tremendous. 
FoRMIDABLENESS,  forim^-di-bl-n^S,  $.     The  qua- 
lity of  exciting  terror  or  dread  ;  the  thing  causing  dreJid. 

Formidably,  for^md-di-bl^,  adv.  In  a  terrible 
manner. 

F-QR.MLESS,  fonnMes,  adj.  Shapeless,  without  re- 
gularity of  form. 

Formula,  forimu-li,  s.  91.    A  prescribed  form. 
Formulary,  forimu-lir-<5,  «.    a  book  containing 

stated  and  prescribed  models. 
FOR.MULE,  (orimiile,  5.     A  set  or  piescribe<.l  model. 
To  Fornicate,   for-ne-kate,   v.   n.     To  commit 

lewdness. 

Fornication,  fSr-ne-kaishun,  $.  Concubinajre 
or  commerce  with  an  unmarried  woman  ;  in  Scripture, 
sometimes  idolatry. 

Fornicator,  for^n^katur,  «.  166.  521.     On» 

th:it  has  enmirjcrce  w.th  uniiiarried  women 


F'orniCATRESS,  forin(?-ka-trfe,  s.    A  woman  who, 

without  marriage,  cohabits  with  a  man. 
To  Forsake,  f5r-^akf,'  v.  a-  prct.  Forsook,  part. 

piis.1.    Forsook  or  Forsaken.     To  leave  in  resenlmcnl 

or  dislike ;  to  leave,  to  go  away  from ;  to  desert,  to  fiil. 
Forsaker,   for-sa-kCir,  t.  98.     Deserter,  one  t\iM 

forsakes. 
Forsooth,    fur-s65//;,'    adv.     in  truth,    certainly, 

very  well ;  an  old  word  of  honour  in  address  to  wonieiu 

To  Forswear,  for-sware,'  v.  a.  jrret.  Foruwore. 
part.  Forsworn.  To  renounce  upon  oath,  to  deny  upon 
oath  ;  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  as,  to  forswear  him 
self,  to  be  perjured,  to  swear  falsely. 

To  FORSWKAR,  lor-svare,'  v.  n.  To  swear  false- 
ly, to  commit  perjury. 

FoRSWEARER,  f3r-SWari&r,  «.  One  who  h  per- 
jured. 

Fort,  fort,  t.     a  fortifietl  house,  a  castle. 

FORTEU,  forti^d,  adj.  Furnished  or  guarded  ty 
forts. 

Forth,  forth,  adv.  Forward,  onward;  abroad,  out 
111  donis;  out  into  publick  view  ;  on  to  tiie  end. 

Forth,  lorl/i,  prep.    Out  of. 

Forthcoming,  for^/i-kum-lng,  ad^  Ready  to  ap- 
pear, uc  t  absconding. 

FoRTHissuiNG,  for//i-lshisIi6-Ing,  adj.  Coming 
out,  coming  forward  from  a  t^)vert. 

Forthright,  !or//i-rite,'  adv.  straight  forward, 
without  Hexions. 

Forthwith,  tor//i-wu'/V,'  adv.     Immediately,  with- 
'i:ii  delay,  at  once,  straight. 
Jj:^  T/i'm  with  at  the  end  of  this  word  is  pronounced 

.<r.h  the  sharp  sound,  as  in  ^//i;i,  ccmtrary  to  tlie  sound  ci 

I'lose  letters  ni  the  same  word  when  single.     The  siiinst 

iiuy  tic  observed  of  the/in  uhcreof,  377. 

Fortieth,  idrki-ii/i,  adj.  279.    The  fourth  tenth. 

KORTIflABLE,    foi-tt^-fl.i-bl,    adj.       Ihat    may  be 

fortified. 

Fortification,  for-t^f^-kaish'in,  ».    The  scj. 

ence  of  military  architecture  ;  a  place  built  for  strength. 
Forth  IKR,  lor-te-fl-fir,   s.    Onc  who  erecU  work* 

for  d'  fence  ;  one  who  supports  or  secures. 
7'(»  Fortify,  forite-ll,  v.  a.    To  strengthen  agalnsl 

attacks  by  walls  or  works;  to  confirm,  to  encoutagef 

to  fix,  to  est.ablish  in  resolution. 
I'ORTIN,  foriiin,  s.    A  little  fort. 
Fortitude,    lor-tetude,    s.      Courage,     bravery, 

iiiaijiiaiiimity;  strength,  force. 

Fortnight,  fort-nite,  s.  144.    The  tpare  of  iwc 

weeks. 
Fortress,   f5r-tres,   *.     A  strong   hold,   a  fortified 

p  aec. 

Fortuitous,  A'r-tii^-t&s,  adj,  463.    Accidental, 

casual. 

tj*  '"'c  reason  that  the  /  in  this  word  and  iU  com- 
pounds docs  not  t.Tlce  the  hissing  sound,  as  it  does  in  for- 
tune, IS,  l>eeause  the  accent  is  after  it,  ^63. 
Fortuitously,  lor-tu-(i-t&s-l(i,  adv.   Accidc-ntaii}' 

casu;dly. 

Fortuitousness,  for-tdiie-tus-nes,  s.    Accident, 

eliancc 
Fortunate,   for-tshu-iiate,   adj.     Lucky,  happy, 

SUCCCo.sful. 

Fortunately,  foi-tshu-nate-It^,  adv.    Happily 

successfully. 

Fortunateness,  f6ritshi'i-nate-n^s,  s.     Hip?i- 

iiess,  good  luck,  success. 

Fortune,  for-tshune,  s.  461.  The  power  sui-i>oe- 
eil  to  distribute  the  lots  of  life  according  to  her  own. 
Iiumnur;  the  good  or  ill  that  befalls  man;  the  chance 
of  life,  means  of  living;  event,  success  good  or  had  ; 
eslatc,  possessions;  the  portion  of  a  man  or  woman. 

To  Fortune,  foritshiline,  v.  n.  To  befall,  to  hap- 
pen,  to  come  ca-sually  to  pass. 

Fortuned,  foritshund,  adj.  359.  Supplied  by  for- 
tune. 

FortuneboOK,  foritshijii-litVik  s.  a  book  ex,o- 
sultcd  to  know  fortune. 
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FORTUNEHUNTEP,  for-tshin-liSn-tftr,  X.  A  man 
whose  employment  is  to  inquire  after  woinon  witli  great 
portions,  to  enrich  himself  by  marrying  them. 

Fortuneteller,  for'tsli6n-t(5!  Ifir,  x.  One  who 
clieats  common  people  by  pretending  to  the  knowlcilpc 
of  futurity. 

Forty,  tor-t^,  adj.   ISti.     Four  times  ten. 

Forum,  fA-rum,  S.  544.  Lniin.  a  court  ol  jus- 
tice ;  a  market ;  any  publick  place. 

Forward,  lor-ward,  adv.  88.  Towards,  onward, 
progressively. 

Forward,  for-ward,  ndj.  Warm,  earnest ;  ardent, 
eager;  confident,  presumiitwous;premature,early,  ripe; 
quick,  ready,  hasty. 

Td  Forward,  f^riward,  v.  a.  To  hasten,  to 
quicken;  to  patronise,  to  .-ulvanoc. 

Forwarder,  for-war-dcir,  s.     lie  who  promotes 

any  thing. 
ForwardLY,  foKward-k^,  adv.    Eagerly,  hastily. 
Forwardness,    for-w'inl-nes,    s.     Readiness   to ; 

act ;  quickness,  earhness,  early  ripeness ;  confidence, 

assurance. 
Forwards,  f5r-uardz,   tuln.     Straight  before,  pro- 
gressively. 
Fosse,  fis,  s.     a  ditch,  a  moau 
FossewaY,    fislvva,   ».     One   of  the  great  Roman 

roads  through  England,  so  called  from  the  ditches  on 

each  side. 
Fossil,  fis-sll,  a(^.    Dug  out  of  the  earth. 
Fossil,    fos-sll,    x.     That  which    is  dug   out  of  the 

bowels  of  the  earth. 
Tb  Foster,   fis-t&r,   i;,  a.  98.    To  nurse,  to  feed, 

to  supiiort;  to  pamper,  to  encourage,  to  cherish,  to 

forw.u.l. 
FostehaGS,   fSs^tfir-ldje,    s.  90.     The  charge  of 

nursri;;. 
Foster  wHOTHEB,   fis-tfir-brfiTH-iV,  s.    One  bred 

at  the  s.iinc  pap. 
FOSTERCHILD,    fi^s't&r-tshUd,    S.      A  child  nurscii 

by  a  woman  not  the  mother ,  or  bied  by  a  man  not  the 

father. 
FostERDAM,    f&s-tfir  dam,    S.      A  nurse,  one  that 

performs  the  office  of  a  mother. 
FosTEREARTH,    f6s-t&r-^W/i,    S.     Earth   by  which 

the  plant  is  nourished,  though  it  did  not  grow  first  in 


Fosterer,  f5sitJir-&r,  s.     A  nurse,  one  who  gives 

food  in  the  place  of  a  parent.  ^ 
FosterfaTHER,    f&sitftr-fA-THfir,    *.      One   who 
trains  up  the  child  of  another  as  if  it  were  his  own. 

FOSTERMOTHER,  f(!)s'tur-m&TH-&r,  S.     A  nurse. 

FOSTERSON,  fSs^tir-sfin,  3.  One  fed  and  educated 
as  a  child,  though  not  the  son  by  nature. 

Fought,  fawt,  S93.  319.  The  jrret.  and  part. 
of  Fight. 

FOUGHTEN,   fHwitn,  103.      Tlie  pass.   part,  of 
'        Fight. 

Foul,  foil,  adj.  313.  Not  clean,  filthy;  impure, 
polluted;  wicked,  detestable;  unjust,  coarse,  gross; 
full  of  gross  luiinours,  wanting  purgation,  cloudy, 
stormy;  not  bright,  not  serene  ;  with  rough  force,  with 
unseasonable  violence ;  among  seamen,  cnt.anglcd,  as, 
a  rope  is  foul  of  the  anchor. 

To  Foul,  foil,  v.  a.  To  daub,  to  bemire,  to  make 
filthy. 

FoulfaCED,  f5&l-faste,  adj.  3.59.  Having  an  ugly 
or  hateful  visage. 

Foully,  foui-1^,  adv.    Filthily,  nastily,  odiously. 

FoULJtIOUTHED,  foul-mouTHd,  (idj.  Scurrilous, 
h;ibitu.-ited  to  the  use  of  opjirobrious  ter-ns. 

Foulness,  f6ul-nes,  s.  Filthiness,  nastiness  ;  pol- 
lution, impurity;  hatefulncsg;  injustice;  ugliness;  dis- 
honesty. 

Found,  filnd,  SIS.  The  jrret.  and  part.  pass. 
of  Find. 

To  Found,  found,  v.  a.  313.  To  lay  the  basi<of 
any  building  ;  to  build,  to  raise ;  to  establish,  to  erect; 
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to  give  birth  or  original  to;  to  raise  upon,  as  on  a  prir.- 

ciple  or  groinil ;  to  fix  firm. 
To  Found,  found,   v.  a.     To  form  by  melting  am! 

pouring  into  mouMs,  to  cast. 
Foundation,    foun-da-sh&n,    s.     Tie  basis   ot 

lower  part  of  an  edifice  ;  the  act  of  fixing  the  basis  ;  the 
principles  or  ground  on  which  any  notion  is  raised; 
original,  rise  ;  a  revenuesettled  .ind  established  for  any 
puriKjse,  particularly  charity;  establishment,  settle- 
ment- 
FouNDER,  fo&n-dur,  *.  98.  A  builder,  one  who 
raises  an  edifice  :  one  who  establishes  a  revenue  for  any 

Eurpose;  one  from  whom  any  thing  has  its  original  or 
eginning  ;  a  caster,  one  who  forms  figures  by  casting 
melted  matter  into  moulds. 

To  Founder,  foim-d&r,    v.  a.  313.    To  cause 

such  a  soreness  and  tenderness  in  a  horse's  foot,  tli&t 

ne  is  unable  to  set  it  to  the  ground. 
To  Founder,   founidur,  ».  n.     To  sink  to  the 

bottom;  to  fail,  to  miscarry 
Foundling,  fiund-llng,  s,     A  child  exposed  t« 

chance,  a  child  found  without  any  parent  or  owner. 
Foundress,  f6un-dr^s,  s.    A  woman  that  founds, 

builds,  establishes,  or  begins  any  thing;  a  woman  that 

establishes  any  charitable  revenue. 
Foundry,  fo&n-dre,  s.     A  place  where  figure*  are 

formed  of  melted  metal,  a  casting  house. 

Fount,  lount,  MS,  7        .       „ 

„  '  ^j.    ,  ,       „    >  s.    A  well,   a  spring  : 

Fountain,  foUnitin,  208, 5  >       ^     b  = 

a  small  basin  of  springing  water ;  a  jet,  a  spout  of  wa- 
ter; the  head  or  spring  of  a  river  ;  original,  first  prirv 
clple,  first  cause. 
FoUNTAlNLESS,    foin-tlil-l^s,    adj.      Without    » 

fountain. 
FoUNTFUL,  fountiful,  adj.    Full  of  springs. 
Four,  fire,  adj.  318.    Twice  two. 
FouRBE,  foorb,  s.  315.  French.    A  cheat,  a  trick- 
ing fellow. 
Fourfold,  fAreifAld,  adj.    Four  times  told. 
FoURFOOTED,  fore-lut-ed,  adj.    Quadruped. 
Fourscore,   fore-skAre,  adj.    Four  times  twenty, 

eighty  ;  it  is  used  elliptically  for  fourscore  years. 
F"0URSCiUARE,  f6ru-skware,  adj.     Quadrangular. 
Fourteen,  lArc-tet^n,  adj.     Four  and  ten. 
Fourteenth,    f6re-te^n//(,   adj.      The  ordinal  of 

fourteen,  the  fourth  after  the  tenth. 
Fourth,    f6rth,  adj.     The  ordinal  of  four,  the  first 

after  the  third. 
Fourthly,  fori/i-1^,  adv.    in  the  fourth  place. 
FOURWHEELED,  fAre-wheeld,  adj.    Kunning  upon 

twice  two  wheels. 
Fowl,  loul,  s.  223.    a  winged  animal,  a  bird. 
To  Fowl,  foul,  f.  n.    To  kill  birds  for  food  or  game. 
Fowler,  fSul-Qr,  s.  98.    a  siiortsman  who  pursues 

birds. 
FOWUNGPIECK,  foul-lng-pe^se,  s.  A  gun  for  birds. 
Fox,    fAks,   s.     A  wild  animal  of  the  dog  kind,   re- 
markable for  his  cunning ;  a  knave  or  cunning  fellow. 
FOXCASE,  fAks^kase,  s.     A  fox's  skin. 
FoxcHASE,  fiks-tshase,  j.    The  pursuit  of  the  fox 

with  hounds. 
Foxgloves,  fAks^glfivz,  s.    A  plant. 
FoXHUNTER  fAks-himt-r  r,  s.     A  man  whose  cbiel 

ambition  is  to  show  his  bravery  in  hunting  foxes. 
FoxsHIP,   f&ks-slilp,  *.    The  character  or  qualities 

of  a  fox,  cunning. 
FoXTRAP,    foks^trip,    $.     A  gin  or  snare  to  catch 

foxes. 
'To  F'raCT,  frikt,  v,  a.    To  break,  to  violate,  to  in- 
fringe. 
Fraction,  frAk-shfin,  «.    The  act  of  breaking,  the 

state  of  being  broken  ;  a  broken  part  of  an  integral. 
Fractional,    frik-sh&n-il,   adj.  88.    Belonging 

to  a  broken  number. 
FitACTURE,  f».\k-tsii6re,   «    461.    Breach,   Htixua- 
tion  cfeontinuous  oarLs;  the  breaking  of  a  bone. 
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To  Fracture,  frlk-tshfire,  c.  a.    To  break  a  bone. 
FRxVGILE,  fiSdj'll,  adj.  1  '!0.    Drittle,  easily  snapped 

or  broken  ;  weak,  uncertain,  irail. 

J^J-  All  our  ortlioepists  are  uniform  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  with  the  a  short. 
Fragility,    fri-jll-^t(^,  s.     Brittleness,  wealcness  ; 

frailty,  liableness  to  fault. 
Fragment,  frSg-ment,  s.     A  part  broken  from  the 

whole,  an  nnperfect  piece. 
FriAGMENT.^RV,    frAg-men-t<\r-e,   adj.     Composed 

of  fraj;ments, 
FkaGOR,  fra-gor,  s.  166.  544,    A  noise,  a  crack, 

.T  crash. — See  Drama. 
Fragrance,  f'ra-grinso,    Is.    Sweetness  of  »raell, 
FraGRANCY,  fra-grAn-se,  S      pleasing  scent. 
FliAGRANT,  fra-griiit,  adj.  544.    Odorous,  sweet 

of  smell. 

ftj"  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  heard 
BitV the  a  iu  the  first  syllable  pronounced  short. — See 
Drama. 

Fragrantly,  fri-grinUlt^,  adv.   With  sweet  scent. 
Frail,  frale,  i.  202.     A  basket  made  of  rushes  ;  a 

rush  for  wea\  ing  baskets. 
Frail,    frale,    adj.      Weak,  easily  destroyed ;   weak 

of  resolution,  liable  to  error  or  seduction. 
Fr.ULNESS,  frale-n^s,  s.     Weakness,  instability 
Frailty,  frale-t«^,   s.     Weakness  of  resolution, 

stability  of  mmd  ;  fault  proceeding  from  weakness,  sins 

of  infirmity. 
Fraise,  fraze,  s.   102.     A  pancake  with  bacon  in  it. 
To   Frame,    frame,    v.   a.      To  form ;   to   fit  one 

thing  to  another ;  to  make,  to  compose ;  to  regulate,  to 

adjust ;  to  plan  ;  to  invent. 
Frame,  frame,  *.     Any  thing  made  so  as  to  enclose 

or  admit  something  else;  order,  regularity;  scheme, 

contrivance;   mechanical  construction;   shjpo,   form, 

proportion. 
FraMEE,  frame-ir,  t.  98.     Maker,  former,  contri- 
ver, schemer. 
Fr.ANCHISE,   frln-tshiz,   t.   140.     E.xemption  from 

any  onerous  duty ;  pnvilege,  immunity,  righlgranted; 

district,  extent  of  jurisdiction. 
'1\>  Franchise,   fran-tshJz,  v.  a.    To  enfranchise, 

to  make  free. 

Frangible,  hh\'-]^h\,  adj.  405.  Fragile, brittle, 
easily  broken. 

Frank,  frAngk,  aefj,  408.  Liberal,  generous ;  o- 
pen,  ingenuous,  sincere,  not  reserved  ;  without  condi- 
tion, without  payment ;  not  restrained. 

P'raNK,  fringk,  s.  A  place  to  feed  hogs  in,  a  sty  ; 
a  letter  that  pays  no  post;ige  ;  a  French  coin. 

To  Frank,  fringk,  v.  a.  To  shut  up  in  a  frank  or 
sty ;  to  feed  high,  to  fat,  to  cram ;  to  exempt  letters 
from  postiige. 

Frankincense,  fringk-ln-s5nse,  s.  An  odorife- 
rous kind  of  resin. 

Franklin,  fringk^lln,  s.  A  steward ;  a  bailifl'  of 
land. 

Frankly,  frJngk-W,  adv.  Liberally,  ft-eely,  kind- 
ly, readily. 

Frankness,  fringk-n^s,  s.  Plainness  of  speech, 
openness,  ingenuousness ;  hberality,  bounteousncts. 

FraNTICK,  frin-tlk,  adj.  Mad,  deprived  of  un- 
derstanding by  violent  madness,  outrageously  and  tur- 
buleiitly  mad ;  transported  by  violence  of  passion. 

FranticKLY,  frSn-tik-l^,  adv.   Madly,  outrageously. 

FhanTICKNESS,  frln-tlk-n5s,  *.  Madness,  fury  of 
passion. 

Fraternal,  frS-t^rinil,  adj.  88.  Brotherly, 
pertaining  to  brothers,  becoming  brothers. 

Fraternally,  fri-t^rin4W,  adv.  in  a  brother- 
ly manner. 

Fraternity,  fr^-t^rind-td,  a.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  a  brother;  body  of  men  united,  corporation, 
society  ;  men  of  the  same  class  or  character. 

Fratricide,  frit-rd-side,  ».  143.  The  murder  of 
a  brother. 


Fraud,  fiawd,  s.  213.     Deceit,  cheat,  trick,  .irtlfice. 

Fraudful,  frawd-ful,  adj.  Treacherous,  artful, 
trickish. 

FraudfuLLY,  fra«d-fid-le,  adv.  Deceitfully,  art- 
fully. 

Fraudulence,  fraw-di-ldnse,     7         ^ 

.,  J.  »     /  J 1    1  s        If*.    Deccitiul- 

!•  RAUDULENCY,  fraw-du-ltJn-se,   ^ 

iK>^,  trickishness,  proncness  to  artifice. 
{{;5»  For  the  pri/))nity  of  pronouncing  the  <l  in  these 
words  like  J,  see  Principles,  No.  -J'Jo.  .376. 

Fraudulent,  fraw-d6-ldnt,  ai/;'.  Full  of  artifice, 
trickish,  deceitful. 

Fraudulently,  fraw-du-l6nt-Ie,  adv.  By  fraud, 
by  artifice,  deceitfully. 

Fraught,  frawt, /ww./wm.  393.  Laden,  charged  ^ 
filled,  stored,  thronged- 

Fray,  fra,  s.  220.    A  broil,  a  battle,  a  combat. 

To  Fray,  fra,  v.  a.  To  rub,  to  wear  away  by  rub- 
bing ;  to  fright. 

Freak,  frdke,  s.  227.  A  sudden  fancy,  a  whim,  a 
capricious  prank. 

To  P"rEAK,  frdke,  i'.  a.    To  variegate. 

Freakish,  freke-Isli.arf;'.    Capricious,  humoursome. 

Freakishly,  frdke-lsh-Id,  adv.    Capriciously,  hu- 
j      moursomely. 

FreaKISHNESS,  frdke-ish-nds,  «.  Capriciousness, 
whimsicalness. 

Freckle,  frdk-kl,  s.  405.  A  spot  raised  in  thf 
skin  by  the  sun ;  any  small  spot  or  discoloration. 

Freckled,  trdk-kld,  adj.  359.   Spotted,  maculated. 

FreckLY,  frdk-kld,  adj.    FuU  of  freckles. 

Free,  fred,  adj.  246.  At  lil>erty ;  uncom[ielkHi, 
unrestrained;  permitted;  conversing  without  reser\o-, 
liberal;  frank;  guiltless;  exempt ;  invested  with  fran- 
chises, jiossessing  any  thii  g  without  vassalage ;  withoui 
expense, 

2o  Free,  frdd,  f,  a.  To  set  at  liberty  ;  to  rid  from, 
to  clear  from  any  thing  ill :  to  exempt. 

Freebooter,  frde-b66-t&r,  *.  a  robber,  a  plun- 
derer. 

FreebOOTING,  frdd-bSS-tlng,  s.   Robbery,  plunder 

Freeborn,  fredibom,  adj.    inheriting  liberty, 

FrEECHAPEL,  frdd-tshlp-el,  S.  A  chapel  of  the 
king's  foundation, 

Freecost,  frde-kist,  s.    Without  expense. 

Freedjian,  frdddimdn,  s.    A  slave  manumitted. 

Freedom,  frddWum,  s.  1C6,  Liberty,  indepen- 
dence; privilege,  franchises,  immunities;  unrestraint; 
ease  or  facility  in  doing  or  showing  any  thing. 

FrEEFOOTED,  free-fat-dd,  aclj.  Not  restrained  in 
the  march. 

Freehearted,  frdd- hSritdd,  adj.  Liberal,  un- 
restrained. 

Freehold,  frdeihold,  s.  That  land  or  tenement 
which  a  man  holdcth  in  fee,  fce-Uiil,  or  for  term  of  life. 

Freeholder,  free-liAl-dfir,  i.  One  who  has  a 
freehold. 

Freely,  fred-ld,  adv.  At  liberty  ;  without  restraint ; 
without  reserve,  without  impediment;  frankly,  libe- 
rally ;  spontaneously,  of  its  own  accord. 

Freeman,  frddimin,  s.  88.  One  not  a  slave,  not 
a  vassal ;  one  partaking  of  rights,  privileges,  or  immn- 
nities. 

Freemason,  frdd-maisn,  s.  170,  One  of  a  nu- 
merous society  who  proibsses  having  a  secret  to  keep, 

FreeminDED,  freemiiid-dd,  adj.  Unconstrained, 
without  load  of  care. 

FreenESS,  fred-n^s,  s,  "  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing free;  openness,  unreservedness,  liberality. 

FreeschOOL,  fred-sk5iM,  s.  A  school  in  whicli 
learning  is  given  without  pay. 

FreespOKEN,  frdd-spA-kn,  adj.  103.  Accustomed 
to  speak  without  reserve. 

Freestone,   frddistone,  '•,  Stone  commonly  used 
buildina. 
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FaEETHINKER,    frW-Mlngk.i&r,  *.     A   Iibertii>c,  a 

contemner  of  religion. 
Freewill,    fr(i^-will,'  s.     The  power  of  directing 

our  own  actions  witlv.mt  restrain',  by  necessity  or  fate ; 

voluntariness. 
FrEEWOMAN,  frW-wi'im-l'lii,  $.     A  woman  not  ea- 

slavcd. 

To  Freeze,  frei5ze,  v.  n.  24G.    To  be  congeaic-^i 
with  cold  i  to  be  of  that  degree  of  cold  by  which  water 
is  congealed. 
To   Freeze,   frf^eze,   i>.   a.    jrret.    Froze ;  part. 
Frozen  or  Froze.     To  congeal  with  cold ;  to  kill  by 
cold  ;  to  chill  by  the  less  of  poivcr  or  moiion. 
To    Freight,     frate,    v.    a.    249.    39,3.    pret. 
Freighted!  vnrt.  Frau-jht,  Freighted.     To  load  a  ship 
or  vessel  of  carriage  with  goods  for  Uansportation  ;  to 
load  with  a  burden. 
Freight,  fritf,   s.  249.     Any  thing  with  which  a 
ship  is  loaded;  the  money  due  for  transportation  of 
good.s. — Sec  Eight. 
Freighter,  frate-fir,  s.     He  who  freights  a  Tesael. 
French  Chalk,  fr^nsh-tshawk,'  s.    An  indurat- 
ed clay. 
To  Frenchify,  fr^nsh-t^-fl,  v.  a.    To  infect  with 

the  manner  of  Fi  .-mce,  to  make  a  coxcomb. 
FreNETICK,  fre-net-lk,  or  irOn^-tik,  adj.     Mad, 

distracted.— See  Phrenetic!.: 
Frenzy,  fr^n-ze,  *.     Madness,  distraction  of  mind. 
Frequence,  fre-k\v5nse,  «.  544.     Crowd,  con- 
course, assembly. 

ITj'  Some  speakers,  and  those  not  vulgar  ones,  pro- 
nounce the  e  m  the  first  syllable  of  this  and  the  followm;; 
words,  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  short;  as  if  written  fnk-- 
urnse,  freh-wently,  Ike.  They  have  undoubtedly  the 
short  e  in  the  Latin  frequeris  to  jdcid ;  and  though  Latin 
quantity  is  sometimes  found  to  operate  m  anglicised 
words  of  two  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  iir^t:  yet 
usage,  in  these  words,  seems  decidedly  against  this  pro- 
nunciation. Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Klphin- 
ston,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Smith,  W.  Jotuiston, 
and,' if  we  may  judge  from  the  position  of  the  accent, 
Dr.  Ash  and  F'ntick,  are  for  the  e  long  in  the  first  svIIj- 
ble;  and  liuchanan  only  mirks  it  with  the  short  e.  The 
verb  to  frequent  having  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
IS  under  a  diU'erent  predicament — See  Drama. 
Frequency,  fr^ikwen-si^,  >.  Common  occunence, 
the  condition  of  being  often  seen,  often  occurring;  used 
often  to  practise  any  thing;  eoneourso,  lull  assembly. 
Frequent,  fie-kw^nt,  adj.  492.  Often  done,  of- 
ten seen,  often  occurring ;  used  often  to  practise  any 
thing;  full  of  concourse. 

To  Frequent,  fre-kwC'iU;   v.  a.  492.    To  visit 

often,  to  be  much  in  any  plaep. 

FrEQUENTABLE,  fr«^-kw^nt-a-bl,  adj.  Conversa- 
ble, accessible. 

Frequentation,  frtk\\^n-taisli&ii,  s.    Habit  u; 

frequenting. 

Frequentative,  fr^-kw§n-tl-tlv,  adj.  A  gram- 
matical term  applied  to  verbs  signifying  the  frequent 
repetition  of  an  action. 

Frequenter,  frci-kw^nti&r,  $.     One  who  often 

resorts  to  any  place. 

Frequently,  fre-kw^nt-lu,  adv.  Often,  con.mon- 
ly,  not  rarely. 

Fresco,  fres-ki,  s.  Coolness,  shade,  duskinew  ;  a 
picture  not  drawn  in  glaring  light,  but  in  dusk. 

Fresh,  frd-sh,  adj.  Cool  ;  not  salt  ;  new,  not  im- 
paired by  time;  recent,  newly  come;  repaired  from 
any  loss  or  diminution;  (loriil,  vigorous;  healthy  in 
countenance ;  ruddy  ;  free  from  saltness ;  sweet,  opposed 
to  stale  or  stinking. 

To  Freshen,  fresh-shn,  f.  a.  103.     To  make  fresh. 

To  Freshen,  fr^sli-slin,  v.  n.   To  grow  fresh. 

F'RKSHET,  iV^sIliOt,   .«.   99.     A  I>ool  of  fresh  water. 

Freshly,  iV^sli-le,  adv.  Coolly  ;  newly,  in  the  for- 
mer state  renewed;  with  a  healthy  look,  ruddily. 

Freshness,  fr^sh-ncs,  s.    The  state  of  being  fresh. 

Fret,  fr^t,  s.  A  frith  or  strait  of  the  sea  ;  any  agi- 
l.-.tion  i)f  liquors  by  fermentation  or  other  cause;  thai 
SIO))  of  the  musical  instrument  which  causes  or  regu- 
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lates  the  vibrations  of  the  string ;  work  rising  in  pro- 

tulxjrance;  agitation  of  mind,  commotion  of  the  tern 

per,  passion. 
To  Fret,    I'r^t,    v.  a.     To  wear  away  by  rubbing; 

to  form  into  raised  woik  j  to  variegate,  to  diversify  ;  t<j 
make  angry,  to  vex. 
To  Fret,    fr^t,   v.  n.     To  be  in  commotion,   to  be 

agitated  ;  to  be  worn  away  ;  to  be  angry,  to  be  i)cc\  ish. 
Fretful,  frct-ful,  at^.     Angry,  peevisli. 
Fretfully,  fr^t-flll-e,  adv.     I'ecvishly. 
FrETFULNESS,  I'r^t-lul-Il^s,  *.     I'eevishnejs. 
FrettY,  frit-ti,  adj.     Adorned  with  raised  woric 
Friability,   fri-i-bil-e-t^,  c     Capacity  of  being 

redueeil  to  powder. 
Friable,    I'ri-i-bl,    adj.   405.      Easily   numbled, 

easily  reduced  to  powder. 
Friar,   fVl-Cir,   s.  88.  418.    A  religious,  a  brother 

of  some  regular  order. 
Friarlike,  frli(ir-like,   a<lj.    Monastick,  unskilled 

in  the  world. 
FrIARLY,  fri-ir-l^,  adv.    Like  a  friar,  or  man  un- 

laugiit  in  life. 
FuiARY,    fri-&r-^,   j.     A   monastery  or  convent   ui 

friars. 

To  Fribble,  fribibl,  e.  n.  405.   To  trifle. 

FriBBLER,  frlb-bl-5r,  s.     A  trifler. 

Fricassee,  frik-i-see,'  *.     A  dish  made  by  cutting 

chickens  or  other  small  things  in  pieces,  and  dressing 

Uhcm  with  strong  sauce. 
FRICATION,    frl-ka-sh&n,    *.     The  act  of  nibbing 

one  thing  against  another. 
Friction,   frlk-shCin,   *.     The  act  of  rubbing  two 

bodies  tvigether  ;  the  resisUmce  in  machines  cause<l  by 

the  motion  of  one  body  upon  another ;  medical  rubbing 

with  the  tlesh-brush  or  clotlis. 
F'rioav,   fri-da,    s.    223.      The  sixth   day  of   the 

week,  so  named  of  Freya,  a  Saxon  deity. 
Friend,    irC'ild,   s.  278.     One  joined  to  another  m 

muii.al  l)enevolcnee  and  intimacy,  opposed  to  foe  of 

eiieiiiy;  one  reeonoiled  to  another ;  a  companion;  fa 

vourer  ;  one  propitious ;  a  familiar  compellation. 
Friendless,    frcud-ltib,    adj.       Wanting    friends, 

waiunig  support. 

Friendliness,  frcnd-It^-n^s,  s.    A  disjiosition  to 

friendship;  exertion  of  benevolence. 

Friendly,  fr(?iid-l^,  adj.  Having  the  temper  and 
di-position  of  a  friend,  kind,  favourable;  disposed  to 
union ;  saluUiry. 

FRILNDillir,  fr^nd-slilj),  s.  The  state  of  minds 
united  by  mutual  benevolence;  highest  degree  of  inti- 
macy; favour,  personal  kindness;  iissistance,  help. 

Friezk,  freeze,  s.  278.     A  coarse  warm  cloth. 

Frieze,  freeze,  ) 

„  1,        ,  ,  ^      -  *.     In  architecture,  a  larx« 
I'lUZE,  freeze,  112.    )  ' 

Hat  member  which  separates  Uie  architrave  from  the 
cornice. 
Frigate,    frlg-it,    .?.  91.  544.      a   small   i,hip  ;   a 

ship  of  war;  any  vessel  on  the  water. 
FrigefacTION,    frld-je-fik-shCiu,   *.  530.     The 

act  of  making  cold. 
T<i  Fright,  frite,   p.  a.  393.     To  terrify,  to  dia. 

tuib  with  fear. 
Fright,  fritc,  s.     A  sudden  terror. 
To  Frighten,   fil-tn,   i>.  a.  103.    To  terrify,  to 

shuck  with  dread. 
I'rigHTFUL,    frltc-ful,     adj.      Terrible,    dreadful, 

full  of  terror. 
Frightfully,  frite-f'il-e,  adv.    Dreadfully,  hor- 

ribly. 
FuightFULNESS,   frlte-lul-ii^s,    i.     'Ihc  power  of 

impressing  terror. 
Frigid,  Irid-jid,  adj.  544.  Cold;  without  warmth 
of  alTcction  ;  impotent,  without  warmth  of  body  ;  dull 
without  fireof  laiiey. 
Frigidity,  frii-jldi^-t^,  s.  Coldness,  want  a 
warmth;  dulne.s.  want  of  int(,i!ectnal  fire;  want  of  cor- 
poreal warmth  ;  coldness  of  aiii-etioit 
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FuiGinLY,   fild-jld-lii,  adv.    Coldly,  dully,  without 

afltction. 
FriGIUNESS,     fr!d'jlu-n5s,    s.      Coldness,    dulncss, 

want  1)1"  afl'ection. 
Frigorifick,  f'ri-gA-rif-ik,  adj.    Causing  cold. 
Zu  FrilI-,  fril,  V.  n.    To  quake  or  shiver  with  cold. 

Used  of  a  hawk,  as,  the  hawk  rrills. 
Fringe,  frlnje,  s.     OmamentaJ  appendages  added  to 

dress  or  furniture. 
To  Fringe,  friiije,  v.  a.    To  adorn  with  fringes,  to 

deeor.ite  with  ornamental  appendages. 
Frippery,  frip-^r-^,  s.     The  place  where  old  clothes 

are  sold;  olil  clothes,  cist  dresses,  tattered  rags. 
FrISEUR,  fr^-z6re,'  s.     A  hair  dresser. 
To  Frisk,  fnsk,   v.  n.     To  leap,  to  skip  ;   to  dance 

in  irolick  or  gaiety. 
Frisk,  frisk,  .t.     a  frolick,  a  fit  of  wanton  gaiety. 
FriSKER,    frisk-ir,  s,     .\  wanton,  one  not  constant 

or  settled. 
Friski.vess,  friskid-n^s,  s.    Gaiety,  liveliness. 
Frisky,  frlski-t^  adj.     Gay,  airy. 
Frit,  frit,  S.     Among  chymists,  ashes  or  salt. 
Frith,  frl</i,  s.    A  strait  of  the  sea  ;  a  kind  of  net. 
Fritter,  frlt-tfir,  s.     A  small  piece  cut  to  be  fried  ; 

a  fragment ;  a  cheesecake. 
To  Fritter,  frlti-tur,  v.  a.    To  cut  meat  into  small 

pieces  to  be  fried ;  to  break  Into  small  particles  or  frag- 
ments. 

Frivolity,  fr^-v6W-t^,  s.    insignificancy. 
Frivolous,  frlvio-lus,  adj.   slight,  trifling,  of  no 

moment. 
FrivOLOUSNESS,    frlv-A-lus-n&,  *.      Want  of  im- 
portance, triflingness. 

Frivolously,  frlv-A-lus-l4  adv.  Tridingiy,  with- 
out weight. 

To  Frizle,  frlz^zl,  V.  a.  To  curl  in  short  curls, 
like  nap  of  frieze. — See  Codte. 

FrizLuER,  frlz-zl-ur,  j.  One  that  makes  short  curU, 
properly  Frizzier, 

Fro,  fro,  adv.     Backward,  rcgressively  j   to  and  fro, 
I       backward  and  forward. 

!   Frock,    fr5k,    s.      A  dress,   a  coat   for   children  ;   a 
I       kind  of  close  coat  for  men. 

Frog,  frig,  S.  A  small  animal  with  four  feet,  of 
the  amphibious  kind ;  tlie  hollow  part  of  the  horse's 
hoof. 

Frogbit,  fr6g-blt,  *,     An  herb. 

FroGFISH,  frig-fish,  s.     A  kind  of  fish. 

Froggrass,  frig-gras,  s.     A  kind  of  herb. 

Froglettuce,  fr6gilet-ils,  s.    a  plant. 

Frolick,  frol-lk,  adj.     Gay,  full  of  levity. 

Frolick,  fr6l-ik,  s.     a  wild  prank,  a  fiiglit  of  whim. 

To  Frolick,  frol-Ik,  v.  n.    To  play  wild  pranks. 

FrOLICKLV,  fr61-ik-l(l,  adv.    Gayly,  wildly, 

Frolicksome,  fril-lk-sCiin,  adj.  Full  of  wild 
gaiety. 

Frolicksojieness,  fr61-lk-sum-ncs,  s.  Wiidness 
of  gaiety,  pranks. 

Frolicksomely,  fr61iik-s5m-l^,  adu.  With  wild 
gaiety. 

From,  fr5m,  preju  Away,  noting  privation  ;  noting 
reception;  noting  procession;  descent  or  birth;  out 
of;  noting  progress  from  premises  to  inferences;  noting 
the  place  or  person  from  whom  a  message  is  brought ; 
because  of;  not  near  to;  noting  separation;  noting 
exemption  or  deliverance;  at  a  distance;  contrary  to  ; 
noting  removal ;  From  is  very  frequenllv  joined  by  an 
ellipsis  with  adverbs,  as,  from  alx>ve,  from  the  parts  a- 
bove;  from  afar;  from  behind;  from  high. 

Frondiferous,  fr5n-diP-f^r&s,  adj.  Bearing  leaves. 

Front,  fr&nt,  or  front,  s.  165,  The  face;  Hie 
face,  as  apposed  to  an  enemy  ;  the  part  or  place  opposed 
'.o  the  f;ice;  the  van  of  an  army;  the  forepart  of  any 
thing,  CIS  of  a  building;  the  most  cunspicuous  part; 
tjoldneas,  impudence. 


^^  Mr.  Sheridan  marks  this  word  in  the  second  man- 
ner only  ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  custom  does  not  all 
most  universally  adopt  the  first.     If  the  second  is  ever 
used,  it  seems  to  br  in  poetry,  and  that  of  the  most  s<> 
Icn-.n  kind.     Dr.  Kemick,  W.  Jahnston,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
pronounce  '.t  in  the  firs;  maimer;  and  Mr.  ."^heridan  ,:nd 
Mr.  Smith  in  the  last.     Mr.  Scott  gives  it  both  ways,  but 
seems  to  prefer  the  last ;   Mr.  Nares  gives  it  the  first  man- 
ner, but  says  it  is  sometimes  pronounced  regularly. 
To  Front,  frunt,  v.  a..    To  oppose  directly,  or  face 
to  face;   to  stand  opposed  or  over-against  any  place  or 
thinR. 
To  Front,  frfint,  v.  n.     To  stand  foremost. 
Frontal,   fr6nt-il,   *.    88.     Any  external  fonn  of 

medicine  to  tx-'.ajiplicd  to  the  forehe.id. 
FrONTATEU,   fron-ta-ted,  odj.     The  frontated  leaf 
of  a  flower  grows  broader  and  broailer,  and  at  List,  per- 
hiips  terminates  in  a  right  line  ;  used  in  opposition  to 
cuspated. 
Frontbox,   frunt-bijks,   s.     The  box  in  the  play- 
house from  which  there  i'i  a  direct  view  to  tlie  stage. 
Fronted,  frunt-ed,  adj.    Formed  with  a  front. 
Frontier,   frini-tslie^r,  or  frint-yeer,  *.  113. 
The  marches,  the  limit,  the  utmast  verge  of  any  terri- 
tory. 
Frontier,  frin-tslicer,  or  front-ye^r,  adj.  459 

■lOl.     Bordering. 
Frontispiece,  fron-tls-peese,  s.    That  part  of  any 

building  or  other  body  that  dircolly  meets  the  eye. 

FrONTLESS,  fr&nt-lfis,  adj.  Without  blushes,  with- 
out shame. 

Frontlet,  fr5nt-15t,  s.  a  bandage  worn  unon  the 
forclieud. 

Fro.ntroOAI,  fr&nt-roOm,  s.  An  a[>artment  in  the 
fun-part  of  the  house. 

Froke,  fr6re,  odj.     Frozen. 

Frost,  fr6st,  s.  Vm  last  eflect  of  cold,  the  jKiwer 
or  act  of  congelation. 

Frostbitten,  frostiblt-tn,  adj.  103.  Nipped  oi 
withered  by  tl'"e  frost. 

Frosted,  fris-ted,  adj.  I^id  on  in  inequalities 
like  lho=e  of  the  ho.ir  frost  upon  jilants. 

Frostily,  frcis-tti-le,  ado.  With  frost,  with  exces- 
sive cold. 

FrostinesS,  frAs-td'-ii^s,  s.     Cold,  freezing  cold. 

FrOSTNAIU  frftst-nale,  s.  A  nail  with  a  prominent 
hcail  driven  into  the  horse's  shoes,  that  it  may  pierce 
the  ice. 

Frostwork,  fr&stiwurk,  s.  Work  in  which  the 
subslam-e  Is  laid  on  with  inequaliliLS,  like  the  dew  con- 
gealed upon  shrubs. 

Frosty,  fl6s-t^,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  conge- 
lation, excessive  cold  ;  chill  in  affection  ;  hoary,  gray- 
haired,  resembling  frost. 

Froth,  £rbt/i,  s.  163.  Spume,  foam,  the  bubbles 
caused  in  liquors  by  .igitation  ;  any  empty  or  senseless 
show  of  wit  or  eloquence  ;  any  thing  not  hard,  solid,  or 
substantial, 

J'o  Froth,  hoik,  v.  n.  To  foam,  to  throw  out 
spume. 

Frothily,  fioi/z-^-lc,  adv.  With  foam,  with  spume; 
in  any  empty  trifling  manner. 

Frothy,  i'rot/l-i,  adj.  Full  of  froth  or  spume  ;  soft, 
not  scdid,  wasting;   vain,  empty,  trifling. 

Frounce,  frounse,  5,  .'il3.  A  distcmiier  in  whicli 
spittle  gathers  about  the  hawk's  bill 

2'o  Frounce,  frounsc,  v.  a.  To  frizrle  or  curl  the 
hair. 

FrOUZY,  frouiz^,  adj.  313,  Dim,  cloudy;  fetid, 
musty.     A  cant  word. 

Froward,  fro-ward,  adj.  88.  Peevish,  ungovern- 
able, prrvcrsf. 

FroU'aRDLY,  fio-\vard-lc,  adv.  Peevishly,  [.©r- 
versPly. 

Frowaruness,  fro-ward-n^s,  s.  Peevi^hnes»,  pcr- 
vcrser.iss. 

To  Frown,  fruini,  v.  a.  323,    To  express  dispica. 
sure  by  contracting  tl;c  fa?e  to  wrinkles, 
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A  wicked   look,  a  look  of  ('.is-   FllUSTUM,    frus-tura,    s.      A  oiece  cut  off  fro.-r:  g 
regular  figure.     A  term  of  science. 

Fky,  fri,  s.  The  swarra  of  little  fisnes  just  prwluced 
from  the  spawn  •  any  swarm  of  animals,  or  young  peo- 
ple in  contempt. 

To  Fry,  frl,  v.  a.  To  dress  food  by  roasting  it  in  a 
liin  on  the  fiic 

To  Fl'.Y,  frl,  r.  tu  To  be  roasted  in  a  pan  on  the 
fire;  to  siiflVr  the  action  of  fire;  to  melt  with  heat;  to 
be  agitated  like  liquor  in  the  pan  on  the  fire. 

Fry,  111.  s.     A  dish  of  things  fried. 

FryingI'AN,  frl-lng-plii,  s.  The  vessel  in  whicJ; 
meat  is  roasted  on  the  fire. 

Fryth,  frith,  s.  (Not  so  common  a  spelling.) 
A  frith,  a  wood ;  a  plain  between  woods. 

To  Fub,  fi\b,  V.  a.    To  put  off. 
l^y^  This  word  is  more  usually  written  Fub. 

Fub,  fiib,  s.     A  plump  chubby  boy. 

FuCATEn,  fti'-k-k-tM,  adj.  Painted,  disguised  with 
paint ;  disguised  by  false  show. 

Fucus,  fii-kfis,  i.     Paint  for  the  face. 

To  Fuddle,  fud-dl,  v.  a.    To  make  drunk. 

To  Fuddle,  fud-dl,  v.  n.  405.  To  drink  to  ex- 
cess. 

Fuel,  fu-il,  s.  99.    The  matter  or  aliment  of  fire. 

Fugacious,  f£i-ga-sh&s,  adj.  292.  357.    Volatile, 

liLclni-^. 
FUGACIOUSNESS,    f6-ga-shCls-n0s,    t.      Volatility, 

the  quality  of  flying  away. 
FUGACITY,    fi-gis'ii-t^,    5.      Volatility,   quality   oJ 

flying  away  ;  uncertainty,  instability. 
Fugitive,   fi-j^-tiv,   adj.    Not  tenable  ;  unsteady  , 

volatile,  apt  to  fly  away ;  flying,  running  from  danger ; 

flying  from  duty,  falling  ofl";  wandering,  vagabond. 
Fugitive,    f6-j^-tlv,   s.      One  who   runs   from   hit 

station  or  duty  ;  one  who  takes  shelter  under  aiiothej 

power  from  punishment. 
FuGITITENESS,  fdl-jd-tlv-n3s,   l.     Volatility,  insta- 
bility, uncertainty. 
Fugue,  f^wg,  s.  337.     Flying  musick. 
Shades,   or  close |  pj^^ciMENT,  fol-s^-m^nl,  s.  177.     That  on  whic.'^ 

a  bmly  rests. 
To  I'uli-IL,    fil-fll,'   t'.  a.     To  fill  till  there   is   nc 

room  lor  more  ;  to  answer  any  prophecy  or  promise  by 

|iLrtormance;   to  answer  anv  desire  by  comphance  oi 

gratification  ;  to  answer  any  law  by  obedience. 
Fulfilment,  fiil-f ll-m^nt,  s.    An  accomphshmcnt, 

a  fidfilling. 
FuLFRAUGHT,  ful-frawt,'  adj.     Full-stored. 
FuLGENCY,  ffil-j^n-s^,  s.  177.    Splendour. 

I'ULGENT,  ffll-jint, 

l\i.GU),  ful-jid, 

FuLGlDlTY,  ffil-jldi(i-t(^,  s.    Splendour. 

FuLGOUR,  f&Ugfir,  s.  314.  Splendour,  dazzliiig 
brightness. 

FuLGURATiON,  ful-g6-ra'sh5n,  *.  The  act  oJ 
lightenmg. 

FuLlGINOUB,  fdl-lidijin-Os,  a(^.    Sooty,  tmoky. 

Full,  fCll,  adj.  1 74.  Ucpletc,  without  any  s[)ace 
void ;  abounding  in  any  quality  good  or  bad ;  stored 
with  any  thing  ;  well  supplied  with  any  thing  ;  plump, 
fat;  &;ituraled,  sated;  crowded  in  the  imagination  or 
menmry ;  complete,  such  as  that  nothing  farther  is 
wanted  ;  containing  the  whole  matter,  expressing  much; 
mature,  perfect ;  applied  to  the  moon,  complete  in  its 
orb. 

Full,  fll,  *.  complete  measure  ;  the  highest  state 
or  degree;  the  whole,  the  total ;  the  state  of  being  full ; 
applied  to  the  moon,  the  time  in  which  the  moon  makes 
a  perfect  orb. 

Full,  ful,  adv.  Without  abatement  ;  with  the 
whole  cftcut ;  quite;  exactly;  very  sufficiently;  directly 

Full-blown,  fil-blAne,  adj.  spread  to  the  ut- 
most extent ;  stretched  by  tlic  v.  ind  to  the  utmost  ex> 
tent. 

Full-bottomed,  fU-b&t-t&md,  ad^.    Having  a 

large  bottom. 


Frown,  froim,  s. 

pleasure. 

Frozen,  frci-zn,  103.  par!,  jmss.  of  Freeze. 

Fructiferous,  fruk-tlf-f^r-fis,  ac0.  Bearing  fruit. 

To  Fructify,  frukite-fi,  v.  a.  183  To  make 
fruitful,  to  fertilize. 

To  P'rucI'IFY,  frukit(;-n,  v.  ?i.    To  hear  fruit. 

Fructification,  frftk-t^f^-ka-slmn,  s.  The 
act  of  causing  or  of  bearmg  fruit,  fertility 

Fructuous,  frfik'tsh6-&s,  a({/.  463.  Fruitful, 
fertile,  impregnating  with  fertility. 

Frugal,  fr^l-gil,  adj.  88.  Thrifty,  sparing,  par- 
simonious. 

Frugality',  frii-giW-te,  s.  Thnfl,  parsimony, 
good  husbandry. 

Frugally,  fru-gll-^,  adv.  Parsimoniously,  spar- 
ingly. 

FrugIFEROUS,  fru-jlf^f^T-&S,    S.     Bearing  fruit. 

Fruit,    fr66t,    s.  343.      The  product  of  a   tree  o. 
plant  in  which  the  seeds  are  contained  ;  that  part  of 
plant  which  is  taken  for  food  ;  production  ;  the  offspi  ing 
of  the  womb;  .idvantige  gained  by  any  enterprise  or 
conduct ;  the  effect  or  consequence  of  any  action. 

Fruitage,  fr&ot-idje,  *.  90.  Fruit  collectively, 
various  fruits. 

FRinTBEAHER,  frSSt-bar-Or,  *.  That  which  pro- 
duces fruit. 

FruiTBEaUING,  frootibar-ing,  adj.  Having  the 
quality  of  producing  fruit. 

Fruiterer,  fr66t-f*r-ar,  s.  One  who  trades  in 
fruit. — See  Former. 

Fruitery,  froot^r-^,  «.  Fruit  collectively  taken  ; 
a  fruit  loft,  a  repository  for  fruit. 

Fruitful,  frSot-ful,  adj.  Fertile,  abundantly  pro- 
ductive; actually  bearing  fruit ;  prolifick,  child  be.ir- 
ing  ;  plenteous,  .-ibounding  in  iiiiy  thing. 

Fruitfully,  t'r66t-ful-^,  cdv.  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  jirolifiek  ;  plentcously,  abundantly. 

FrUITFULNESS,  fr65t-ful-nt-s,  t.  Fertility,  plen- 
tiful production;  the  quality  of  being  prolifick. 

Fruitgroves,   fr6&t-gr6vz,   s 
plantations  of  fruit  trees. 

Fkuition,  fn'i-ish-fin,  s.  Enjoynicnt,  possessir.n, 
pleasure  given  by  possession  or  use. 

FliUITIVE,  fru-e-tlv,  a^tj.  Enjoying,  |iossessins, 
liaring  the  power  of  enjoynicnt. 

Fruitless,  frSot-l^-s,  adj.  Barren  of  fruit ;  vain, 
idle,  unprofitable;  without  ollspring. 

Fruitlessly,  fr66t-les-l^,  adv.  Vainly,  idly,  un- 
profitably. 

FrUIT-TI.ME,  fr5ot-tllTie,  S.     The  Autumn. 

Fruit-tree,  fr65t-trt*^,  s.  a  tree  of  that  kmd  whose 

principal  value  arises  from  the  ftuit  produced  by  it. 
Frumentaoious,  I'r6-men-ta-shfis,    adj.     Made 

of  grain. 
Frumenty,    frti'-min-ii;   s.     Food  made   of  wheat 

boiled  in  milk. 

J5"  This  word  is  almost  universally  corru;'rcd  into 
furmenty,  if  not  sometimes  Inio  fur-rii^-te :  and  1  believe 
it  is  seldom  found  that  words  employed  In  the  concerns 
of  cookery  are  ever  recovered  from  irregularity. — .Stcli- 
paragus  and  Cucumber. 

To  Frump,  fruni[),  v.  a.     To  mock,  to  browbeat. 
2'o  FrUSH,  fr&sli,  V.  a.     To  break,  bruise,  or  crush. 
F'rustraneous,   frus-tra-n(i-&s,  adj.    Vain,  use- 
less, unprofitable. 
To  Frustrate,    fr&s-trate,   v.  a.  91.     To  defeat, 

to  disappoint,  to  balk;  to  make  null. 
Frustrate,  friis-trate,  jmn.  adj.   Vain,  inefl'ec- 

tual,  useless,  unprofitable,  null,  void. 
FrustR/VTION,  fras-tra-sliuii,  i.    Dis-ippointment, 

defeat. 
FrustraTIVE,  fr&s'tri-tlv,  ac^.  512.     I'.diacious, 

disappointing. 
FRt'STRATORV,    frfisitrj-t?!!'-^,    ad^.  512      That 

makes  any  procedure  void. 

\,^'  For  the  0.  sec  JJunuHick- 
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FuLL-EARED,    ful-^^rd,'  adj.    362.      Having    the 

heads  full  of  praiii. 
Full-eyed,   iul-lde/  ndj.    Having  large  prominent 

eyes. 
Full-fed,  ful-f^d,'  adj.     Sated,  fat,  saturated. 
Full- LADEN,     iul-14-dn,    adj.    103.       Uiden    till 

there  can  be  no  more. 

Full-spread,  ful-spr^d/  adj.  S))rcad  to  the  ut- 
most extent. 

Full-summed,  ful-s&md,'  adj.  Complete  m  all  its 
parts. 

To  Full,  ful,  t^.  a.  To  cleanse  cloth  from  its  oil 
or  grease. 

FullaGE,  ful-laje,  s-  90.  The  money  iKiid  for  ful- 
ling or  cleansing  cloth. 

Fuller,    ful-lur,    *.    98.     One   whose   trade  is   to 
cleanse  cloth. 
K^  Tliis  word,  though  derived  from  the  Latin  Fulfo. 

hasdeviated  into  the  sound  of  the  English  word  JW/,  and 

is  an  exception  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Principles, 

.No.  177. 

Fuller's  Earth,  ful-l&rz-^ri//,'  s.  A  kind  of  marl 
or  clay  used  in  fulling. 

FuLLERY,  ful-ltir-re,  s.  The  place  where  the  trade 
of  a  fuller  is  exercised. 

FULLING-MILL,  ful-lliig-mll,  s.  A  mill  where  ham- 
mers beat  the  cloth  till  it  be  cleansed. 

Fully,  ful-1^,  adv.  Without  v.-icuity  ;  completely, 
without  lack. 

Fulminant,  f&l-m^-nlnt,  adj.  177.    Thunder- 

mg,  making  a  noise  like  thunder. 

To  Fulminate,  fCil-m^-nate,  v.  n.  91.  To  thun- 
der ;  to  make  a  loud  noise  or  crack ;  to  issue  out  eccle- 
siastical censures. 

FtTLMlNATlON,  f&l-iTK^-na-sh&n,  s.  Tlie  act  of 
thundering;  denunciation  of  censures. 

Fulminatory,  f&l-nii^-na-tar-e,  adj.  512.  Thun. 
dering,  striking  hoiTor. 

Fulness,  ful-n^s,  s.  The  state  of  being  full  ;  co- 
piousness, plenty;  repletion,  satiety;  struggling  ]ier- 
turbatlon,  swelling  In  the  mind  ;  force  of  sound,  such 
as  fills  the  ear. 

Fulsome,  f&l-s&m,  ad;.  177.  Nauseous,  offensive  ; 
of  a  rank  odious  smell ;  tending  to  obscenity. 

FuLSOMELY,  f&l-s5in-l^,  adv.  Nauseously,  rankly, 
obscenely. 

FULSOMENESS,  fill-sSm-n^s,  s.  Nauseousness,  rank 
smell;  obscenity. 

FUMAGE,  fu-inaje,  t.  90.     Hearth-money. 

FuMATORY,  f&-mJ-t6r-^,  J.  512.  534.     An  herb. 

To  Fumble,  f&m-bl,  v.  n.  405.  To  attempt  an.\ 
thin"  awkwardly  or  ungainly  ;  to  puzzle,  to  strain  in 
perplexity  ;   to  play  childishly. 

FuMBLER,  fCim-bl-&r,  s.    One  who  acta  awkwardly 

FumblingLY^,  f&m-bling-l^,  adv.  In  an  awkward 
manner. 

Fume,  fdime,  *.  Smoke,  vapour,  any  volatile  parts 
flying  away;  exhalation  from  the  stomach;  heat  of 
mind,  passion;  anything  unsubstantial,  idle  conceit, 
vain  imagination. 

To  Fume,  filme,  e.  n.  To  smoke ;  to  yield  exha- 
lations ;  to  pass  away  In  vapours ;   to  be  in  a  rage. 

To  FUJIE,  fiune,  V.  a.  To  smoke,  to  dry  in  the 
smoke ;  to  perfume  with  odours  in  the  fire ;  to  disperse 
in  vapours. 

FuMETTE,  f'6-ni^t,'  *.     The  stink  of  meat. 

FuMID,  Ift-mld,  a<y.    Smoky,  vaporous. 

Fumidity,  fi-mld-^L^,  s.  Sraokiness,  tendency  to 
smoke. 

To  Fumigate,  f6-m^-gate,  v.  n.  To  smoke,  to 
perfume  by  smoke  or  vapour ;  to  medicate  or  heal  by 
vapours. 

F-UMIGATION,  fii-m(5-ga-shan,  t.  .Scents  r.Vised 
by  fire;  the  application  of  medicmes  to  the  body  in 
fume.-i. 

FUMINGLY,  ffi'ming-l^,  adi).     Angrily,  in  a  rage. 
Fumiter.  fu-mt*-t&r,  *.  98 See  Fumuluru. 


>   adj. 


Producing  ftimea 


Fumous,  f6-m&s,  314. 
'.  Fumy,  (ti'-mi. 
Fun,  fun,  s.    Sport,  high  merriment. 

{C5="  With  great  deference  to  Dr.  Jiihnson,  I  tliink  Fun 
ought  rather  to  be  styled  tow  vierriment. 
1  Function,    fimgkishun,    s.     Discharge,   perform- 
I      anoc ;    employment,   uthce;   single  act  oi  any  oHicc  • 
I      trade,  iKciipatum  :  oilice  of  any  particular  part  of  tlis 

body  ;  (X)wcr,  faculty. 
]  Fund,    fiind,   s.     stock,  capital,   that  by  which  any 
I      expense  is  supported  ;  stock  or  bank  of  money. 
!  F'unda.MENT,    fun-da-meiit,   s.     The  back  part  of 
tne  body  ;  the  apertuie  from  which  Uie  excrements  art 
ejected. 
Funda.MENTAL,  fin  di\-m^n-tAl,  rtf//.    Serving  for 
the  foundation,  essential,  not  merely  accidental. 

Fundamental,  fun-di-m^n-til,  s.  Leading  pro- 
position ;  that  part  on  winch  the  rest  is  built. 

Fundamentally,  fiii-dl-men-tal-c,  adv.  Es- 
sentially, originally. 

Funeral,  fS-n^r-ul,  s.  88.  The  solemnization  of 
a  burial,  the  pajment  of  the  last  honours  to  the  dead, 
obsequies ;  the  pomp  or  procession  with  which  the  dead 
are  carried;  burial,  interment. 

Funeral,  fi'i-n^r-il,  adj.  Used  at  the  ceremony  ol 
interring  the  dead. 

Funereal,  ih-n^'-r^-iX,  adj.  Suiting  a  funeral, 
dark,  dism.il. 

Fungosity,  fung-g5sid-t^,  s.    Unsohd  excrescence. 

Fungous,  f'&ngig&s,  adj.  314.    Excrescent,  spongy. 

Fungus,  Cang-gus,  s.  strictly  a  mushroom;  a 
woril  used  to  express  such  excrescences  of  flesh  as  grow 
out  upon  the  lips  of  wounas,  or  any  other  excrescence 
from  trees  or  ))lant.s  not  naturally  belonging  to  them. 

FunICLE,  f6-ii4-kl,  s-  405.  534.     A  small  cord. 

Funicular,  fu-nik-iIl-lAr,  (k//.  88.  Consisting  of  a 
small  cord  or  fibre. 

Funk,  f&ngk,  s.    a  stink. 

Funnel,  fftn-uil,  5.  99.  An  inverted  hollow  cent 
with  a  pipe  descending  from  it,  through  which  liipiors 
arc  poured  into  vessels;  a  pipe  or  passage  of  commu- 
nication. 

Fur,  fur,  »,  Skin  with  soft  hair,  with  which  gar- 
ments are  lined  f"-  warmth  ;  soft  hair  of  beasts  found 
III  cold  countiics,  tiair  m  general ;  any  moisture  exhal- 
ed to  such  a  degree  as  that  the  remainder  sticks  111  the 
part. 

To  F"UR,  fur,  V.  a.  To  line  or  cover  with  skins  that 
have  soft  hair  ;   to  cover  with  soft  matter. 

Fur  wrought,  fur-rawt,  adj.     Made  of  fur. 

FURACIOUS,  fu-ra-sh&s,  adj.    Thievish. 

FuRACITY',  f6-ris-e-te,  t.    Disposition  to  theft. 

Furbelow,  fGr-be-16,  s.  Fur  or  fringe  sewed  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  garment ;  an  oniament  of  dress. 

To  Furbelow,   f\ir'-hi-li>,  v.  a.    To  adorn  with 

oriLimental  append.agcs. 

To  Furbish,  f&riblsh,  r.  a.    To  burnish,  to  polish, 

to  rub  up. 
FURBISHER,  f&r-blsh-fLT,  *.     One  who  polishes  any 

thing. 
Furcation,   fCir-ka-shun,   s.    Forkiness,  the  state 

of  shooting  two  ways  like  the  bl.ules  of  a  fork. 
Furfur,   ffir-ffir,  s.      Husk  or  chaff,  scurf  tn  dan- 

driff. 
FURFURACEOUS,  f&r-fu-ra-sh&S,  adj  357.    Husky, 

branny,  scaly. 
Furious,  f6-r^-6s,  adj.    Mad,  phrenetick  ;  raging, 

transported  by  passion  beyond  reason. 
Furiously,  iu-re-us-lt',  adv.  Madly,  violently,  vehe- 
mently. 
FuRIOUSNESS,    f&ir^&s-nds,   *.     Frenzy,  madness, 

transport  of  passion. 
To  Furl,  fori,  v.  a.    To  draw  up,  to  contract. 
Furlong,   ihr'Ahng,  s,     a  measure  of  length,  the 

eighth  part  of  a  mile. 
Furlough.  {hr-\6,  t.  318.  390.     A  temporary  dls- 
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***  559.  Fate  Tn,  far  77.  fill  83,  fit  81— mi  93,  iu5t  9S— rlue  105,  phi  107— d^  1G2,  m(',ve  IGl 
mission  from  a  military  service ;  leave  of  at)sence  to  a  :  7'(,  PusE,  fizo,  v.  n.     To  be  meltixi. 


s;>ldier  tor  a  limited  time. 
FuRMEVTY,   fCir-men-te,   s.    Food  made  by  boiling 

wheat  111  inilk — See  Fruinent;). 
F'JRNACK,  fCir-nls,  s.  91.     An  enclosed  fireplace. 
To  Furnish,  fur-nlsh,  v.  a.    To  supply  with  what 

is  necessiiry  ;  to  fit  up  ;  to  equip ;  to  decorate,  to  adorn. 

Furnisher,  fur-iilsli -ur,  s.    One  who  supplies  or 

fits  out. 

Furniture,  ffirine-tshure,  s.  463.    Moveables, 

goods  put  in  a  house  for  use  or  ornament ;  appendages ; 

equipiifje,  em'oellishmcnts,  decorations. 
Furrier,  fOr-e-flr,  s.     A  dealer  in  furs. 
Furrow,    fur-lA,    *•.  324.    327.      A   small   trench 

made  by  the  plough  for  the  reception  of  seed ;  any  long 

trench  or  hollow. 
Furrow-weed,    fin-rc>-wet^d,    f.     A  weed  that 

grows  in  furrowed  land. 
Tn  Furrow,    fiir-ri,   v  a.     To  cut  in  furrows  ;  to 
!        divide  into  Ion:;  hollows;  to  make  by  cutting. 
i    Furry,    fur-ro,   atlj.     Covered  with  fur,  dressed  in 
I        fur;  consisting  of  fur. 

i   Further,  far-TH6r,  adj.  98.    Forth,  Further, 
I        Furthest.     i\t  a  great  distance  ;  beyond  this. 
I        Jt^  Dr.  Johnson  has  proved  beyond  dispute  that  far- 
I    ther  and  J'arihest  are  not  the  comparative  and  superlative 
I    bC  far,  but  corruptions  of  the  comparative  and  superla- 
I    live  of  ./brf/i.     However  true  this  discovery  maybe,  it 
I    does  not  seem  a  sufficient  reason  for  altering  the  bearen 
I    path  which  custom  had  foimed  in  the  usage  o(  farther 
axiA  farthest.     It  is  probable,  iiuteed,  that  far,  fore,  and 
futth,  arise  from  the  same  original  root :  extending  lic- 
yorid  some  other  object  seems  to  be  the  leading  idea  in  all. 
I    Far  seems  to  intimate  extension  beyond  an  indefinite  ob- 
I    jcct;. Tor?,  only  such  extension  as  gives  priority  to  the  ex- 
tended object ;  ani  forth,  from  its  form,  seems  to  relate 
to  the  abstract  of  such  priority  of  extension,  or  the  very 
act  of  extending  or  issuing  out.     If,  therefore, /ur/A  and 
far  have  diflerent  ideas  annexed  to  tliem,  the  same  com- 
parative and  su|ierlative  cannot  possibly  suit  with  both  ; 
and  as  almost  iiiimeniorial  usage  has  borrowed  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  of /or/A  to  form  the  comparative 
and  superlative  of  far,  their  sense  is  now  fixed  to  the  lat- 
ter adverb;  aniijorih,  inasmuch  as  it  dililrs  ixom  f:r, 
seems  entirely  to  have  lost  its  comparison.     Notwiin- 
standing,  therefore,  that  farther  and  farthest  are  very 
irregular  branches  of /(ir,  they  are  grafted  on  it  by  use, 
and  cannot  be  altered  without  diverting  tlie  plain   ten- 
dency of  the  language      Such,  howevci.  has  been  Ih.' 
force  of  Dr.   Johnson's  criticism,  that,  since  his  time, 
every  writer  .and  painter,  unless  by  mistake,  has  used 
further  and  furt/iest  for  farther  and  farthest ;  by  which 
means  we  have  revived  the  comparative  and  superlative 
of  an  adverb  which  had  lost  its  eumparison,  and  have  lost 
the  comparative  and  superlative  of  an  adverb,  which  has 
been  compared  for  these  two  hundred  years.     Hut  though 
further  passes  very  well  for  farther,  when  far  is  out  of 
sight,  V.  ^  feel  the  utmost  repugnance  at  saying,  "  Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further." 

"  Some  dream  that  they  can  silence  when  Ciey  will 
'•  'i'he  storm  of  pa^iion,  and  say,  feace,  U  still ; 
•'  Hut  '  Thwifar  u;i</  no/ji-(Atr,'  when  atUlre»='U 
"  'I"o  tile  wild  wave,  or  wilder  human  biea^l, 
"  iinplic>  authority,  that  never  can, 
"  That  ncTer  ouglu  to  be  tlie  lot  of  man." 

CofKyer'l  Prui;rui  0/  Krror. 

Further,  fftr-THur,  adv.    To  a  greater  distance. 

2'o  Further,  fiir-THCir,  v,  a.  To  put  onward,  to 
forward,  to  promoti-,  to  assist. 

FurTHERER,  fUr-THiir-ur,  .■!.    Promoter,  advancer. 

Furthermore,  fur-THur-mtJre,  adu.  Moreover, 
besides. 

Furtive,  fur-tlv,  adj.    stolen,  gotten  by  theft. 

Furuncle,  fii-rcingk-kl,  *.  405.  534,  A  bile, 
an  angry  pustule. 

Fury,  f  u-re,  s.  Jladncss  ;  rage,  passion  of  anger  ; 
enthusiasm,  exalt.ation  of  fancy;  a  turbulent,  raging 
woman  ;  one  of  the  infcinal  deities,  suiiuosed  to  be  em- 
ployed ill  tormenting  wicked  spirits  in  ine  other  world. 

Furze,  iurz,  *.     Oorsc,  gos«. 

FURZY,  fur-Z^,  adj.  Overgrown  with  furze,  full  of 
gorsc. 

FUSCATION,  fQs-ki-sIu'm,  s.    The  act  of  darkening 
To  Fuse,  fi'ize,  v-  a.    To  melt,  to  put  into  fu^ion. 


Fusee,  Cli-z^^  s  The  cono,  round  which  is  wound 
the  cord  or  chain  of  a  cloel;  or  watch ;  a  firelock,  a 
small  I'.sat  musket ;  Tusee  of  a  bomb  or  ,^renado  shell, 
is  that  which  makes  the  whole  powder  or  composition 
in  the  shell  take  fire,  to  do  the  designed  execution. 
Fusible,    tu-s^bl,    adj.  405.     Capable  of  being 

melted. 
Fusibility',   fu-si^-bll-e-ti^,  s.    Capacity  of  being 

melted,  quality  of  growing  liquid  by  heat. 
Fusil,  fu-zll,   adj.    Capable  of  being  melted,  liijue- 
fiable  by  heat ;  running  by  the  force  of  heat. 
J>;^  As  this  word  is  derived  from  the  French /««!/<■  and 
the  Latin  fusilis,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  written  with  the 
final  cfusile. 
Fusu,,  fu-ze^,'  s.     A  firelock,  a  small  neat  musket ; 

in.  heraldry,  something  like  a  spindle. 
Fusilier,  fu-zll -let^r,'  s.  275.     A  soldier  armed 

with  a  fusil. 
Fusion,  (Vi-zhfin,  .t.  451.    The  act  of  melting  ;  the 

state  of  being  multed. 
Fuss,  fis,  s.     A  tumult,  a  bustle.     A  low  cant  word 
Fust,   fClSt,   S.     The   trunk  or  body  of  a  column  ;  a 

strong  smell,  as  that  of  a  mouldy  barrel. 
Fustian,  ffis-tshin,  i.   291.     a  kind  of  cloth  made 
of  linen  and  cotttm ;  a  high  swelling  kind  of  writing 
inade  u\t  of  heterogeneous  parts,  bombast. 
Fustian,   fus-tshAn,   adj.     Made  of  fustian  ;  swel- 
ling, unnaturally  pompous,  ridiculously  tumid. 
Fustick,   fus-tlk,   s.     A  sort  of  wood  brought  from 

the  West  Indies. 
Z'o  Fustigate,  fus-ttigate,  r.  a     To  beat  with 

a  stick. 
FusTiLARiAN,  fus-t«i-la-r^-ln,  s.    A  low  fellow, 

a  stinkard. 
FUSTINESS,  f6siti-n§S,  s.     Mouldincss,  stink. 
Fusty,  f5s-te,  a(lj.     Smeirmg  mouldy 
Futile,    fl'i-tjl,  adj.    140      Talkative,    loquacious; 

trilling,  worthless. 
Futility,  fu*tUi<5-t^,   s.    Talkativeness,  loquacity  ; 

triflingness,  want  of  weight,  want  of  solidity. 
FuTTOCKS,    fCit-t&ks,    $.     The   lower   timbers    thai 

hold  the  ship  together. 
Future,    fu-tslmre,   adj.  461-     That  will  bo  here- 
after, to  come. 
Future,  fu-tshure,  s.    Time  to  come. 
FuTURELY,  fuitshftre-li^,  adv.    In  time  to  come. 
Futurition,  fi  tshij-rish-&n,  s.   Tho  state  of  iws 

ing  to  be. 
Futurity,   fu-tu-rii-te,   s.     Time  to  come  ;  events 
to  come  ;  the  state  of  being  to  be,  futurition. — See  For- 
tuitous. 

J[:5"  '  ''^  reason  why  future  h.is  the  t  aspirated,  and 
/"ji<i(ri/_v  preserves  that  letter  pure,  is,  that  the  accent  is 
before  the  t  in  the  former  word,  and  after  it  in  the  latter, 
•in.". 

Ti)  Fuzz,  fuz,  V.  n.    To  fly  out  in  small  particles. 
FuZZBALL,   fiiziball,   s.    A  kind  of  fungus,  which, 

when  pressed,  bursts  and  scatters  dust  in  the  eyes. 
Fy,  fl,  interject.     Implying  blame  or  disapprobation. 


Cjf» 


Gabardine,  gib-ir-d^^n,'  s.    a  coarse 

frock. 
To  Gabble,   gib-bl,   f.  n.  405.     To  make  an  in- 

articul.ite  noise;  to  pra'.c  loudly  without  meaning. 
Gabble,  gab-bl,   «.    Inarticulate  noise  like  that  of 

brute  animals  ;  loud  talk  without  meaning. 
Gabbler,    g.^b-bl-tir,    *.      a  prater,   a  rhattcring 

fellow. 
GaBEL,  ga-I)Ol,  «.     An  exci.sc,  a  tax. 
Gabion,  g;i-ht^-uti,  s-  507.     a  wicker  basket  which 

is  filled  with  earth  to  make  a  fortification  or  pntrcneli- 

mcnt. 


GAL  GAL 

nor  137,  n6t  163— tibe  171,  tib  172,  bull  173— Ail  299— p6ind  313— </iiu  466— Tiiia  469, 

Gable,  ga^bl,  s.  405.    The  sloping  roof  of  a  build- 
ing 


Gad,  gild,  s.  A  wedge  or  ingot  of  steel ;  a  style 
or  graver. 

To  Gad,  g^'l,  v.  n.  To  ramble  about  without  any 
settled  purpose. 

Sadder,  gid-dfir,  s.  A  rambler,  one  tliat  runs 
much  abroad  without  business. 

GaDDINGLV,  gid^llng-le,  adu.  In  a  rambling 
manner. 

3adkly,  gAd-fli,  s.  A  fly  that,  when  he  stings  the 
cattle,  makes  them  gad  or  run  madly  about. 

Gaff,  gAf,  s.    a  harpoon  or  large  hook. 

Gaffer,  gif'f&r,  *.  98.  A  word  of  respect,  now 
obsolete. 

GaFFLES,  gif-flz,  s.  405.  Artificial  spura  upon 
cocks  ;  a  steel  contrivance  to  bend  cross-bows. 

7'u  Gag,  g^g,  v.  n.     To  stop  the  mouth. 

Gag,  g^g,  *.  Something  put  into  the  mouth  to  hin- 
der speech  or  eating. 

Gage,  gadje,  *.    a  pledge,  a  pawn,  a  caution. 

To  Gage,  gadje,  v.  a.  To  dp|H-nc  as  a  wager,  to 
impawn ;  to  measure,  to  take  the  contents  of  any  vessel 
of  liquids. 

Gaggle,  gSg-gl,  t>.  n.  405.  To  make  a  noise  like 
a  goose. 

Gaiety,  gh'-i-ti,  s. — See  Gat/ety 

Gaily,  ga-1^,  adv.  Airily,  cheerfully ;  splendidly, 
pompously. — Sec  Gayly. 

Gain,  gane,  4.  73.  202.  Profit,  advantage;  inter- 
est, lucrative  views;  overplus  in  a  comparative  com- 
putation. 

To  Gain,  gane,  v-  a.  To  obtain  as  i  refit  or  ad- 
vantage; to  have  the  overplus  in  comparative  compu- 
tation ;  to  obtain,  to  procure  ;  to  win ;  to  draw  into  anv 
interest  or  party  ;  to  reach,  to  attain;  to  gain  over,  to 
draw  to  another  party  or  interest. 

To  Gain,  gane,  v.  n.  To  encroach,  to  come  for- 
ward by  degrees ;  to  get  round,  to  jirevail  against ;  to 
ob'aiii  influence  with. 

Gainer,  gan^'&r,  s.  One  who  receives  profit  or 
advantage. 

Gainful,  gane-ful,  adj.  Advant-igcous,  profitable  ; 
lucraiive,  jiroductive  of  money. 

Gainfully,  ganeiful-^,  adv.   Profitably,  advanta- 

ceousl  y. 
Gainfulness,  ganeifi'il-n^s,  s.     Lucrativeness. 
Gaingiving,  gane-glviing,  s.    The  same  as  mis- 
giving, a  giving  against. 
Gainless,  gaiu-l^s,  adj.    Unprofitable. 
Gainlessness,  gane-les-n^s,  *.     Unprofitableness. 
Gainly,  gane-1^,  adv.    Handily,  readily. 
To  Gainsay,  gane-sa,'  v.  a.    To  contradict,  to  oi>- 

pose,  to  controvert  with. 
GaINSA\'ER,  gane-sa-&r,  s.    Opponent,  adversary. 
'Gainst,  g^nst,  preju  206.     Poetically  fur  against. 
Gairish,   gairlsh,   adj.  202.    Gaudy,  showy  j   ex- 

trav.agantly  gay,  flighty. 
GairisHNESs,    gairish-n^s,    *.      Finery,    flaunting 

gaudincss ;  flighty  or  extravagant  jox . 
Gait,  gate,  $.     March,  walk  ;   the  manner  and  air  of 

walkmg 
Gala,  ga-lS,  «.     a  grand  entertainment ;  splendid  a- 

musement. 
.  65"  I  have  given  this  Itali.an  word  a  place  in  this  Dic- 
tionary, as  I  tnink  It  has  been  sufficiently  received  to 
make  p.irt  of  the  language.  It  is  a  good  sounding  word  ; 
and  as  we  have  not  an  etjuivalent  for  it,  we  ought  to  give 
it  the  same  welcome  we  do  to  a  rich  foreigner  v,  ho  comes 
to  settle  among  us. 

Galaxy,  gijiiak-sti,  s.  517.     The  milky  way 
Galbanum,  gll-bi-n6m,  s.  503 
Gale,  gale-,  *, 

than  a  breeze. 
GaLEaS,  gal-yis,  *.     a  lieavy  low-built  vessel,  ^ith 

both  tails  and  <Mim> 


Galeated,  ga-le-a-ted,  adj.  507.  Covered  »a 
with  a  helmet;  in  botany,  such  plants  as  bear  a  flowei 
resembling  a  helmet,  as  the  monksl-.ood. 

GaLIOT,  gll-yiit,  5.  A  little  galley  or  sort  of  bri- 
gantine,  built  very  slight,  and  fit  for  chase. 

Gall,  gawl,  s.  The  bile,  an  animal  juice  remark- 
able for  its  supposed  bitterness;  the  part  which  con- 
tains the  bile;  any  thing  extremelv  bitter;  rancour, 
malignity;  a  slight  hurt  by  fretting  off  the  skin;  anger, 
bitterness  of  mind. 

To  Gall,  gSwl,  v.  a.  To  hurt  by  fretting  th« 
skin  ;  to  impair,  to  wear  away ;  to  tease,  to  fret,  to  vex, 
to  harass,  to  mischief. 

To  Gall,  gawl,  v.  n.    To  fret. 

Gallant,  gil-lint,  adj.  Gay,  well-dressed ;  brave, 
high-spirited;  fine,  noble,  specious 

Gallant,  gil-lint,'  adj.    inclined  to  courtship. 

Gallant,   gal- lint,'  s.     A  gay,  sprightly,  splendid 
man ;  one  who  caresses  women  to  debauch  them ;  a 
wooer,  one  who  courts  a  woman  for  marriage. 
\S^'  The  difterence  of  accent  in  English  answers  the 

same  purpose  as  the  different  position  of  the  adjective  in 

Kreneh.     Thus  uti  gallant  linmnie  signifies  a  gdtlani  man, 

and  un  homme  gallavt,  a  gaUttnt  n'mu 

Gallantly,  g51-lint-l(5,  adv.  Gayly,  splendidly; 
bravely,  nobly,  generously. 

Gallantly,  g;\I-lant-li^,  adv.  Like  a  wooer,  or 
one  who  makes  ln\  e. 

Gallantry,  gJl-lln-tr^,  *.  Splendour  of  appear- 
ance, show  ;  bravery,  gcnenKity ;  courtship,  refined  ad- 
dress to  women  ;  vicious  love,  lewdness. 

Gallery,  gll-l&r-^,  $.  557.  a  kind  of  walk  a- 
long  the  floor  of  a  house,  into  which  the  doors  of  the 
apartments  open ;  the  upper  scats  in  a  church ;  the  seats 
in  a  playhouse  above  the  pit,  in  which  the  meaner  peo- 
ple sit. 

Galley,  gAlik^,  s.     A  vessel  driven  with  oars. 
Galley-slave,  giil-lt^-slave,  s.   a  man  condemned 

for  some  crime  to  row  in  the  galleys. 

GalUARD,  gll-vard,  i.  a  gay,  brisk,  lively  man  ; 
a  fine  fellnw  ;  an  active,  nimble,  sprightly  danco. 

GaLLIARDISE,  gil-yar-dlsc,  i.  Merriment,  exube 
rant  gayety. 

Gallicism,  gll-li^-s!zin,  i.  a  mode  of  speech  pe- 
culiar to  Ihe  French  lall^'uaRe. 

Galligaskins,  gAl-le  gisiklns,  s.  Large  open 
^osc. 

Gallimatia,   gal-l^-maislia,    s. 

without  ireaiiing. 
GaLLI.MAUFUY,  gil-lti-mawifre,  s.    A  hotch-potch, 

or  hash  of  several  sorts  of  broken  meat,  a  medley  ;  an 

inconsistent  or  ridiculous  medley. 
GaLUPOT,  gililt^-p6t,  s.     A  i>ot  painted  and  glared. 
Gallon,    giil-lun,   s.      a   liquid   measure  of  four 

quarts. 
Galloon,  gi\l-165n,'  s.     A  kind  of  close  lace,  made 

of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  silk  alone. 
2o  Gallop,   gil-lOp,   v.  n.     To  move   forward  by 

leaps,  so  that  all  the  feet  are  off  the  ground  at  once ;  to 

ride  at  the  pace  which  is  performed  by  leaps  j  to  move 

very  fast. 
Gallop,  gilij&p,  *.     The  motion  of  a  horse  when  he 

runs  at  full  speed. 

Galloper,  gJl-l&p-fir,  s.     A  horso  that  gallops  ; 

a  man  that  rides  la'^t. 
Galloway,  gul-li-wa,  s.     a  hoise  not  more  than 

fourteen  hands  high,  much  used  in  the  north. 
To  GaLLOW,  gAlil6,  V.  a.    To  terrify,  to  fright. 
Gallows,   gil-lus,   s.     13eam   laid  over   two  post«, 

on  which  malefactors  are  hanged. 
Galocke,   gii-Joshe,'   ptur.    Gi-Io-slilz,    * 


Nonsense,   talk 


A  kind  of  gum. 
.\  wind  not  tempei>tuoiis,  jet  stronger 


kind  of  wooden  shoe,  worn  by  the  common  people  in 

Franca. 

J^'  1  have  found  this  word  in  no  Dictionary  in  our 
language  but  Ash's;  wlio  quotes  Chaucer  for  it,  and  marks 
it  as  obsolete.  But  however  obsolete  this  word  maybe, 
as  signifying  a  wooden  shoe,  it  is  certainly  in  use,  as  it 
signifies  a  larger  shoe,  worn  over  a  eimmon  one  to  pre- 
vent damp  or  dirt  in  walking.  This  shoe  was  most  pro- 
bably of  leathei  in  England,  iince  we  linU  in  Edward  tlie 
20  2:il 
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*^*  559.  Fite  73,  fir  77,  fMl  83.  fit  81— m^  93,  mSt  9&— pine  105,  pin  107— ii6  162,  mfive  164, 

Fourth's  time,  the  king  in  Parliament  enacted,  "  That  no       ^^  The  former  of  these  words  is  the  most  proper 

Cordtvalner  or  Cobler  within  the  citty  of  London,  or  with-    but  the  latter  is  most  in  use. 

in  three  miles  of  any  part  of  the  said  citty,  Ac.  do  upon    GanZA,  nfin-za,  s.     A  kind  of  goose. 

any  Sunday  in  the  ycere  or  on  the  iea.-^i'ia'': Vnc Ascension 

oxNatifity  of  our  Lord,  or  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Chris- 

:i,  sell  or  command  to  be  sold  any  shooes,  huse,anr,,  (i.  e. 

hootes.  1  or  GaUiches  ;  or  upon  the  Sunday  or  any  other 

of  the  said  feasts,  shall  set  or  put  upon  the  tVct  or  Icjgs 

of  any  person,   any  shooes,  hicsemis,  or  Galnc/ies,  upon 

pain  of  forfeiture  or  loss  of  20  shillings,  as  often  as  any 

person  sliall  do  contrary  to  this  ordinance."  '  ^ 

Heylin's  Hist,  qftlie  Sabbath,  part  2,  chap.  7,  page  231.    GaP,  gap,  s.    An  opening  in,  a  broken  fence,  a  breach  ; 

Galvanism,  gll-vAll-izm,    5.     A  term  used  to  de-        a  hole,  a  deficiency;  any  interstice,  a  vacuity, 
note  the  system  of  electricity  discovered  by  Z>r.  r;(z;!ian2,    GaP-TOOTHED,    gap-toO</jt,    adj.    359.       Having 
an  Italian,  in  which  it  is  found,  that  by  placing  thin  !      interstices  between  ihe  teeth. 

plates  of  metal  together  in  a  pile,  and  putting  between  I  J,    Q  '        D.  /i.   75.  92    241.     To  open  the 

them  thin  leaves  of  wet  paper,  severalelectricalpheno-!  ^^  vj Afi,    fc<ip .    v-  «•    10.  y—  --ii.      10  open  uie 
mcna  are  produced 


Gaol,  jale,  «.  212.     A  prison. 

Gaoldelivery,  jale-de-liv-ar-e,  s.    Tlie  judici.il 

process  which,  by  condemnation  or  acquittalof  persons 

confined,  evacuates  the  prison. 
Gaoler,   jalci&r,    4.     Keeper  of  a  prison,   he    to 

whoso  care  the  prisoners  are  committed. 


Gambade,  gum-bade,'    7 

Gambado,  gim-ba'dA,  5 

terdashes,  a  kind  of  boot 


In         plural,  Spat- 


mouth  wide,  to  yawn  ;  to  open  the  mouth  for  food,  as 

a  young  bird  ;  to  desire  earnestly,  to  crave  ;  to  open  ir 

fissures  or  holes ;  to  stare  with  hope  or  expectation  ;  lu 

stare  with  wonder;  to  stare  irreverently. 

55-  The  irregularity  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  word 


„  '       4 ;,  1  j.„    '        .   ,  ,  ..        seems  to  arise  from  the  greater  similitude  of  the  Italian  a 

G  A.MBLER,   gam-bl-Cir,   .«.     A  knave  whoso  practice  ,  ^^  j^g  ^^^^^^^  signified,  than  of  the  slender  English  o.-Sea 


is  to  invite  the  unwary  to  game,  and  cheat  them. 


Clieerj'xU,  Fierce,  ice. 


Gamboge,  glm-b55dje,'  *.     A  concreted  vegetable  I  Gaper,  g^-p£ir,  s.  98.     One  who  opens  his  mouth  ; 

juice,  partly  of  a^gummy,  partly  of  a  resinous  nature.  one  who  stares  foolishly  ;  one  who  longs  or  craves. 

To  Ga.MBOL,   gam-b&i,   v.  n.   166.     To  dance,  to  1  GaRB,  garb,  s.     Dress,  clothes  ;  exterior  appearance 

skip,  to  frisk.  I  Garbage,  gari-bldie,  s.  90.    The  bowels,  the  oftkl. 

Gambol,   giim-bul,   s.     A  skip,   a  leap  for  jov,   a    „  ?  /I  '1  nr>      -T-i        ,1  ..11 

'   '^  '  "  f         J.I        GaRBEL,   gar-bu,  s.  99.     The  plank  next  the  kee 

The  hind   leg  of  a!     °'' ■■"'"''•         w,  M-  nr.      ^  .    ,  .• 

I  GaubidgE,  gai-bidje,  s.  90.     Corrupted  trom  Gui- 

b.ige, 


vild  prank, 
gjmibrll,    s.  99. 


frolick,  a 

Gambrel 

borne. 

Game,  game,  *.  Sport  of  any  kind  ;  jest,  opposed 
to  earnest;  insolent  merriment,  sportive  insult ;  a  sin- 
pie  match  at  play;  field  sports,  as  the  chase;  animals 
pursued  in  the  field  ;  solemn  contests  exhibitedas  spec- 
tacles to  tlie  people. 

To  Game,  game,  v.  n.  To  play  at  any  ■jport  ;  to 
play  wantonly  and  extravagantly  for  money. 

Gamecock,  game'kik,  s.    A  cock  bred  to  t'^ht. 

Gameegg,  game-^g,  s.  An  egg  from  which  light- 
ing cncks  are  bred. 

Ga.mekeeper,  game-k^ep-fir,  s.  A  person  who 
looks  after  game,  and  sees  it  is  not  destroyed. 

Gamesome,  game-s&m,  adj.  Frolicksome,  gay, 
sportive 


2'o  Garble,   gar-bl,   v.  n.  405.     To  sift,  to  part, 
to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad. 

Garbler,    gar-bl-&r,    s.      He   who   separates   one 
part  from  another. 

GahbOIL   gar-boil,  s.     Disorder,  tumult,  uproar. 

Gard,  gird,  s.     Wardship,  custody. 

Garden,  gar-dn,  s.  92.  103.  A  piece  of  ground 
enclosed  and  cultuated,  planted  with  herbs  or  fruits;  s 
place  particularly  fruitful  or  deli|htful :  Garden  is  of- 
ten used  in  composition,  to  signity,  belonging  to  a  gar- 
den; as,  ^ardfre-tillage,  (,'^arden-ware. 
J>5"  When  the  a  in  this  and  similar  words  is  preceded 

by  6",  G,  or  K,  polite  speakers  interpose  a  sound  like  tlit 

consonant  y,  which  coalesces  with  both,  and  gives  a  mel 


GaMESOMENESS,  game-sum-nes,   $.    Sportiveness,    lowness  to  the  sountl ;  thus,  a  Garden  pronounced  in  this 
merriment  "'  "'  '"  '"  *   "  ^  '  '       '' 

GamesO.MELY,  game^sum-le,  adv.    Merrily.  \ 

Gamester,  game-stur,  *.  One  who  is  viciously  ad- 
dicted to  play ;  one  who  is  engaged  at  play  :  a  merry, 
frolicksome  person:  a  prostitute. 

Gammer,  glm-m&r,  s,  The  compellation  of  a  wo- 
man corresponding  to  Gaffer. 

Gammon,  g^m-m&n,  s.  166.  The  buttock  of  a  hog 
salted  an'l  dried ;  a  term  at  back-gammon  for  winning 
the  same, 

Gamut,  g:\in-Elt,  s.     The  scale  of  musical  notes. 

'Gan,  gin.  Poetically  for  Began,  as  'Gin  for  Be- 
gin. 

Gander,  gau-dur,   s.  98.    The  male  of  the  goose. 

To  Gang,  ging,  v.  n.  To  go,  to  walk  ;  an  old 
word  not  Kow  used,  except  ludicrously. 

Gang,  ging,  *.  a  number  hanging  together,  a 
troop,  a  company,  a  tribe. 

Ganglion,  gaiig-glt'-&n,  t.  1 66.    A  tumour  in 

the  tendinous  and  nervous  parts. 
Gangrene,  ging-gr^ne,  s.  408.    A  mortific.-ition, 

a  stoppage  of  circul.ition  followed  by  putrefaition. 
To  Gangrene,  gilngigrene,  v.  a.    To  corrupt  to 

mortification  :  neuteriy,  to  become  mortified. 
Gangrenous,  ging-gre-ntis,  adj.    Mortified,  or 

betokening  mortification. 
Gangway,    glngi-wa,    s.     In   a  ship,   the  several 

ways  or  passages  from  one  part  of  it  to  the  other. 
GaNGWI'.EK,  g;\ng-\veck,   s.     Rogation  week. 
Gantelope,  gaiit-lope,  7 
Gantlet,  gint-lut,  \    ^' I      ifmg  laid  round  it ;  to  fit  with  fetters* 

iiKut,  in  which  tlie  criminal  rui'ning  lietwcen  the  ranks    G  ARNISH,  gar-lilsh,   s.    Oriianicnt,  decoration,  eir,- 

receives  a  lasU  from  each  man.  |      ueiij.hment;  things  strewed  round  a  dish  ;  in  c^u^ls  fci- 
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nianiior  is  nearly  similar  to  the  words  ££-^  and  Yarden 
united  into  eg^yarden,  and  a  Guard  is  almost  like  egg- 
i/iird. — See  Guard. 

Garden-ware,  gar-dn-ware,  s.    The  produce  of 

guldens. 
Gardener,  gar^dn-ur,  5.     He  that  attends  or  cul- 
tivates gardens. 
Gardening,  garidn-Ing,  5.     The  act  of  cultivating 

or  planning  gardens. 
CiARGAHIS.^I,    g;\i-ga-rlzni,   s.     A  liquid   form   of 

medicine  to  wasti  the  nioutti  with. 
To  GaKGARIZE,  gar-ga-rlze,   v.  a.     To  wash  the 

iiuiuth  with  medicated  luiuors. 
7'o   Gargle,    gar-gl,    v.   a.  405.      To  wash   the 

throat  with  some  liipior  not  sutlered  immediately  to 

descend  ;  to  warble,  to  play  in  the  tliroat. 
Gargle,  gSr-gl,  s.    A  liquor  with  which  the  throat 

is  washcil. 
Garland,  gar-llnd,  s.     A  wreath  or  branches  ol 

I'owers. 
Garlick,  gSr-lik,  s.    A  plant. 
GaRLICKEaTER,  gari-lik-e-tCir,  s.    a  mean  fellow. 
GaR.MENT,  ga>--m6nt,   s.     Any  thing  by  which  tnc 

body  is  covereo'. 
Garner,    gar^-nur,   s.     a  place   in  which  thrashed 

corn  is  stmed  up. 
To  Garner,    gdr-nCir,   v.  a.      To  store  as  in  gai^ 

ners. 

Garnet,  g;\r-n^t,  s.  177.    a  gem. 
To  Garnish,  gar-nisli,  v.  a.  To  dceurato  with  or- 
A  military  punish- I      ijament.!!  appendages ;  to  embellish  a  dish  with  some- 
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ters ;  an  acknowledgment  in  money  when  first  a  pri- 
soner goes  into  gaol.     A  cant  term. 
Garnishment,  gar-nish-m6nt,  s.   Ornament,  em- 

ncllishment. 

Garniture,  gSrin^-tshire,  *.  Furniture,  orna- 
ment. 

GaROUS,  ga-r&s,  ad}.  Resembling  the  pickle  made 
of  tish. 

Garran,  gAr-rin,  i.  81.  a  small  horse,  a  hobby, 
a  wretched  horse. 

Garret,  gAr-r^t,  s.  81.  A  room  on  the  highest 
floor  of  the  house. 

Garretteer,  g3.r-r5t-tet*r,'  s.  An  inhabitant  of  a 
garret 


To  Gaude,  gawd,  V.  n.  To  exult,  to  rejoice  at 
any  thing. 

Gaqdeiiv,  gawid^r-^,  s.  Finery,  ostentatious  lux- 
ury of  dress. 

Gaudily,  gaw-d<^-le,  adv.   Showily. 

GaUDINESS,  gawMe-nSs,  s.  Showiness,  tinsel  ap- 
pearance. 

Gai.'UY,  gawMe,  M^.  213.  Showy,  splendid,  os- 
tentatiously fine. 

Gaudy,  gawide,  s.    A  feast,  a  festival. 

Gave,  gave.    The  preterit  of  Give. 

Gavel,  gav-ll,  $.  177.  A  provincial  word  for 
ground. 


Garrison,  girir^-sn,  5.  170.     Soldiers  placed  in  a    Gavelkind,    gav-ll-klnd,   s.     In   law,   a  custoiB 

fortified  place       whereby  the  lands  of  the  father  are  equally  divided  at 
his  death  among  all  his  sons. 

To  Gauge,  gadje,  v.  a.  217.  To  measure  with 
respect  to  the  contents  of  a  vessel ;  to  measure  with  re- 
gard lo  any  proportion. 

Gauge,  gadje,  s.    A  measure,  a  standard. 

GauGER,  ga-j&r,  s.  One  whose  business  is  to  mea- 
sure vessels  or  qu.intities. 

Gaunt,  g^nt,  adj.  214.  Thin,  slender,  lean, 
meager. 

Gauntly,   gant-1^,  adv.     Leaaly,  slenderly,  mea- 

r,  t>.  a.    To  bind  with  a  garter.  I  r^.  ,,,,"-„_     „3„,/i?.  .      .  ,  ,    „ 

„„.-i.,  /^-...fU    .     -r-i     1  .11     .-  Gauntlet,  gant-let,  s.     An  iron  glove  used  for 
""' "     ""         *       '    ~    '       defence,  and  thrown  down  in  challenges. 

Gauze,  gawz,  s.    A  kind  of  thin  transparent  silk. 

Gauntree,  gan-tree,  s.  214.  A  wooden  frame 
on  wliich  beer  casks  are  set  when  tunned. 


fortified  town  or  castle  to  defend 
stored  with  soldiers. 

To  Garrison,  g3r-re-sn,  v.  a.  To  secure  by  for- 
tresses. 

Garrulity,  g3.r-r6-l^.tt^,  5.  incontinence  of  tongue; 
talkativeness. 

Garrulous,  gir-ri-l&s,  adj.  Prattling,  talkative, 
loquacious. 

Garter,  g4r-tur,  s.  98.  A  string  or  ribband  by 
which  the  stockmg  is  held  upon  the  leg:  the  mark  of 
the  order  of  the  garter,  the  highest  order  of  English 
kniglithood ;  the  prmeipal  king  at  arms. 

To  Garter,  gJritfi 

Garth,   girt/t,   properly  Girth,   s.    The  bulk  ol 

the  body  measured  by  the  girdle. 
Gas,  gls,  s.     A  spirit  not  capable  of  being  coagulated. 
Gasconade,  gJs-kA-nade,'  i.     a  boast,  a  bravad 


To  Gash,  gish,    v.  a.     To  cut  deep,  so  as  to  m.iko  \  GaWK,  g^wk,  j.  219.     A  cuckow,  a  foolish  fellow. 


a  gaping  wound. 

Gash,  gish,  s.  A  deep  and  wide  wound  ;  the  mark 
of  a  wound.  ^ 

Gaskins,  gisiklnz,  s.    Wide  hose,  wide  breeches, 

To  Gasp,  g4sp,  v.  n.  To  open  the  mouth  wide  to 
catch  breath;  to  emit  breath  by  opening  the  mouth 
convulsively  ;  to  long  for. 

fr^  The  a  in  this  word  has  sometimes,  and  not  impro- 
perly, the  same  sound  as  in  gape,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

—See  Gape. 

Gasp,  gisp,  s.  Tlie  act  of  opening  the  mouth  to 
catch  breath  ;  the  short  catch  of  the  breath  in  the  last 
agonies. 

To  Cast,  gist,  v.  a.  To  make  aghast,  to  fright, 
to  shock. 

GaSTRICK,  gis-trik,  adj.     Belonging  to  the  belly 

GaSTRILOQUIST,  gSs-trlUA-kwist,  s.  One  who 
speaks  from  the  belly. 

GastrilOQUY,  gis-triliA-kw^,  s.  Speaking  from 
the  belly. 

Gastrotomy,  g<\s-tr5ti<i-m^,  s.  518.  The  act 
of  cutting  open  the  belly. 

Gat,  git.    Tlie  preterit  of  Get.     Obsolete. 

Gate,  gate,  *.  The  door  a  city,  a  castle,  palace, 
or  large  building;  a  frame  of  timber  upon  hinges  to 
give  a  passage  into  enclosed  grounds. 

GaTEVEIN,  g:ateivane,  s.  The  vena  porta; ;  llic 
great  vein  which  conveys  the  blood  to  the  liver. 

Gateway,  gateiwa,  s.  a  way  through  gates  of 
enclosed  grounds. 

To  Gather,  giTH-ur,  v.  a.  To  collect,  to  bring 
into  one  place;  to  pick  up,  to  glean,  to  plucU,  to  crop; 
to  assemble;  to  heap  up,  to  accumulate;  to  collect 
charitable  contributions  ;  to  bring  into  one  body  or  in- 
terest ;  to  pucker  needle-work. 

To  Gather,  gixH-Sr,  v.  n.  To  be  condensed  ;  to 
grow  larger  by  the  accretion  of  similar  matter ;  to  as- 
semble ;  to  generate  pus  or  matter. 

Gather,  g^TH-ur,  s.  98.  Pucker,  doth  drawn  to- 
gether in  wrinkles. 

Gatherer,  gaTHi&r-rur,  «.  One  that  gathers,  a 
collector;  one  that  gets  in  a  crop  of  anv  kind. 

Gathering,  giTHiur-ing,  j.  collection  of  chari- 
table contributions, 

Gaude,  gawd    i.     An  ornament,  a  fin?  thing.  j 


Gay,  ga,  adj.  220.     Airy,  cheerful,  merry,  frolick- 
soine;   fine,  sl.owv. 

AYETY,    ga-e-te,   *     Cheerfulness,  airiness,  merri- 
ment; acts  of  juvenile  pleasure;  finery,  show. 
GaYLY,  ga-lo,  adv.    Merrily,  cheerfullj,  showily. 
GaYNESS,  g;i-n&,  s.     Gayety,  finery. 
To  Gaze,    ga-ic,    v.   «.     To  look   intent  and  ear- 
nestly, to  look  with  eagerness. 

\S^  Ben  Jonson  says  in  his  Grammar  that  in  the  end 
of  "  many  English  words  (where  the  letter  »  is  only  pro- 
perly used)  it  seems  to  sound  as  a,  as  in  maze,  gaze ;  as,  on 
the  contrary,  words  writ  with  s  sound  like  z,  as  muse, 
hose,  nose,  ie. :"  By  which  we  may  observe  the  difference 
of  pronunciation  in  two  centuries,  and  that  the  alteration 
has  been  in  favour  of  analogy. 
Gaze,   gaze,   s.     Intent  regard,  look  of  eagerness  or 

wonder,  fixed  look  ;   the  object  gazed  on. 
Gazer,   gai-zi^r,  s.     He   that  gazes,   one  that  looJc5 

intently  with  eagerness  or  admiration. 
GaZEEUL,  gaze-ful,  adj.    Looking  Intently, 
GaZEHOUND,  gaze-hound,  s.     a  hound  that  pur- 
sues not  by  the  scent,  but  by  the  eye. 
GaZF.T,  gi-z^t;  s.    a  small  Venetian  coin  ;  the  price 
of -a  newspaper,  whence  probably  arose  the  name  of 
Gazelle. 
GaZSTTE.   gk-zh,'  s.     A  paper  of  news,  a  paper  o( 

publick  intelligence. 
Gazetteer,  giz-^ttedr/  s.    a  writer  of  news 
GazingstoCK,   ga-zlng-st&k,  s.     A  person   gazed 

at  with  scorn  or  abhorrence. 
Gazon,  glz-66n,'  i.     In  fortification,  pieces  of  fresh 

earth  covered  with  grass,  cut  in  form  of  a  wedge See 

Encore. 
Gear,    geer,    s.    560.      Furniture,    accoutrements, 
dress,  habit,  ornaments ;  the  traces  by  which  horses  or 
oxen  draw ;  stuff'. 
GeCK,   g^k,   $.   381.     One  easily  imposed  upon;  & 
bubble. 

j):^  This  word,  like  several  other  old  English  words,  in 
preserved  among  the  lower  order  of  jieople  in  Ireland, 
and  pronounced  gag,  though  totally  obsolete  in  England! 
Geese,  ge^se,  s.  5G0.    The  plural  of  Goose. 
GeLABLE,  j^I-J.bl,  adj.     That  may  be  congeale*!. 

It5>  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  quantity 
of  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  not  so  much  from  th*^ 
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%*  559.  Fate  73,  fir  77,  fill  S3,  fitt  81— un!^  OA, 

short  e  in  the  Latin  gfhibilia,  whence  it  Isdenved,  as  from 
the  analogy  of  Knglisli  pronunciation.  The  antcncniil- 
tiniate  accL'nt  generally  shortens  every  vowel  but  ii,,  un- 
less followed  by  a  (iii)htht)ng See  Principles,  No.  Mo. 

5-0.  356. 

Gelatine,  j^l-A-tliie,  lAd.^aclJ.   Formed  into  a 

GELATlNOt;S,  jt^-lit-ill-fis,    i        jelly. 

To  Geld,  g^ld,  v.  a.  560.  prct.  Guided  or  Gtlt; 
part.  pas3.  Gelded  or  Gelt.  I'o  castrate,  to  deprive  of 
the  power  of  generation  ;  to  deprive  of  any  essential 
part. 

Gkldeu,  gti\d'-hr,  s.  One  that  performs  the  act  of 
castration. 

Gelder-uose,  gJl-di'ir-rAze,  *.     A  plant. 

Gelding,  gt'l-dlng,  s.  560.  Any  animal  castrat- 
ed, particularly  a  horse. 

Gelid,  jel-ld,  aclj.     Extremely  cold. 

Gelidity,  )<^-lld-e-t(i,   ?         ^ 

,,  -jinj     s      f  *.     Extreme  cold. 

Gelidness,  j6l-ld-n6s,  S 

GeLLY,  j^l-lt^,  s.  Any  viscous  Ixxly,  viscidit),  ^'Uic, 
gluey  substance. 

Gelt,  g^lt,  part.  pass,  of  Geld. 

Gem,  j^rn,  s.    a  jewel,  a  precious  stone  of  whatever 

kind  ;  the  first  bud. 
To  Gem,  j^m,  o.  a.    To  adorn  as  with  jewels  orbuds. 
To  Gem,  j'm,  v.  n.     To  put  forth  the  first  bud^!. 
Gemellipakols,  j^m-m^l-llp-pl-ris,  adj.  5 IS. 

Bearing  twins. 
To  Geminate,  jeni-m»^-nate,  v.  a.  91.  To  double. 
Gemination,  j^iii-iii(5-iiai-slifin,  s.     iiepeiition, 

reduplicatiiin. 

Gemini,  j<*ni^nl,  s.  The  twins,  the  third  sign  in 
the  Zodiack. 

GeMINY,  j^m-m^-n^,  s.     Twins,  a  pair,  a  brace. 

GeMINOUS,  j6m-in^liis,  adj.     Double. 

GeMJIAR,  j^-m-Hlir,  adj.  Pcrt;iining  to  gems  or 
jewels. 

GeMMEOUS,  iem-ra(i-&S,  adj.  Tending  to  gems  ; 
resembling  gems. 

Gender,  jen-dl'ir,  $.  a  kind,  a  sort,  a  sex  ;  a  dis- 
tinction of  nouns  in  grammar. 

To  Gender,  jcnyur,  v,  a.  To  beget  ;  to  produce, 
to  cause. 

To  Gender,  j^n-dSr,  v.  n.  To  copulate,  to  breed. 
i    Genealogical,  j^-ne-l-lidje-e-kll,  adj.    I'er- 

tainini;  to  descents  or  families. 

Genealogist,  j^-nti-al-A-jlsi,  s.    lie  wiio  tr.ices 

dcsctnis. 

Genealogy,  ji-n<!'-il-A-jt^,  «.  S'8.     History  i>f 

the  succession  of  families. 

Jry-  (Common  speakers,  and  those  iioi  of  the  lower 

oriTcr,  are  apt  to  pronounce  this  word  as  if  written  Gem-ii- 

io^y  ;  but  those  who  are  ever  so  little  attentive  to  projine- 

ty,  preserve  the  a  in  its  fourth  soiiiiiL 

GeNKRABLE,  j^ni^r-?l  bl,  adj.  That  may  be  pro- 
duced or  bogi  tten. 

Genera:.,  j^n^^r-il,  adj.  88.  Comprehending 
many  spceics  or  individuals,  not  special ;  lax  in  signih- 
cation,  not  restrained  to  any  sjieeial  i>r  p.iiticulai  iiii- 
jiort ;  not  restrained  by  narrow  or  distliieiive  limita- 
tions; relatinp  to  a  whole  class  or  body  of  men;  jnib- 
liek,  comprismg  the  whole  j  extensive,  though  not  uni- 
versal; common,  usua.. 

General,  j(;n-6r-il,  S.  The  whole,  the  totality  ; 
the  publiek,  the  intcreit  of  the  wliule;  tlic  vulgar;  one 
that  has  the  commainl  (>\  er  an  army. 

Generalissimo,  j^u-^r-il-ls-se-mA,  s.    The  «u- 

l>remc  commander. 

Generality,  ji'ii-^r-ill^-'^,  i.   Thcstate  of  being 

general ;  thj  main  bodv,  the  bulk. 

To  Generalize,  j^n^^r-ll-lze,  v.  a.  To  arrange 
particulars  under  general  heads. 

Generally,  j5n-dr-.ll-i4,  adv.  In  general,  with- 
out specificjitiun  or  exeeptiiin;  extensively,  though  not 
univers.illy  ;  etmimonly,  frequciuly,  in  the  main,  with- 
out iniiiuto  (IcLail. 

GenEUALNESS,  jiny^r-il-iies,  .t.  Wide  extent, 
though  short  of  nni versa Uty  J  fie^uenov,  cominannci*. 
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Generalty,    j<?ii'^r-ll-ti5,    *.      The   whole,    tht 

greater  part. 
GeNERANT,   j^n^r-.'ilU,   s.    The  begetting  or  pro- 

dii  'tive  power. 
To  Generate,  jen-ei-ate,  v.  a.     To  beget,  to  |iro- 

p:igafe;  to  cause,  to  jiroiluee. 

Generation,  j^a-^r-a-slmn,  s.  The  act  of  be- 
getting or  producing;  a  family,  a  race;  a  progeny,  off- 
spring ;  a  single  sueecssion,  an  age. 

Generative,  jOn^i-i-tlv,  nii;'.  512.  Having  the 
power  of  propagation,  prolifick ;  having  tlie  power  of 

production,  fruitful. 

Generator,  j^ti-^r-a-lJir,    s.  166.   521.     The 

poivcr  which  begets,  causes,  or  produces. 

GenericaL,  jf-nCT-e-kil,      }       ,•     ^ 

^  .,     J  ,  7,      .„,.,    >   adi.    That  comiire' 

Generick,  je-n6r-rlk,  509.  \      •'  ' 

hends  the  genvis,  or  distinguishes  from  another  genus. 
GeneriCALLY,  j(i-ner-e-kiW,  adv.    With  regard 

to  the  genus,  though  not  the  species. 
Generosity,  j^n-^r-Ss-ti-te,    a.    The  quality  of 

being  generous,  niagnaiiiniity,  liberality. 

Generous,  j^n-^r-us,  adj.  si 4.  Not  of  mean 
birth,  of  good  extr.actlon;  noble  of  rnind,  magnani- 
mous; optii  of  heart,  liberal,  munificent ;  strong,  vi- 
gorous. 

G  ENEROUSLY,  j5n-er-&s-l^,  adv.  Not  meanly  with 
regard  to  birth;  magnanimously,  nobly;  lilx;rally,  mu- 
ni/ieently. 

Generousness,  j^n^r-us-n^s,  t.  Uhe  quaiity  ol 
being  gcnerou.s. 

Genesis,  j6i.-«i-sls,  s.  Generation,  the  first  bot>k  o( 
Moses,  which  treats  of  the  production  of  the  world. 

Genet,  l^iiiult,  «.  99.  A  small  well-proportioned 
Spanish  horse. 

GenethliacaL,  j^n-^M-11-l-kal,  adj.    Pertaining 
to  n.ativities  as  e.tleiilated  by  astrologers. 
Jt^  For  tlic^,  see  Heterogeneous. 

GeNETHLIACKS,  j«i-Il^//i-lt^-Aks,  s.  The  scieia-eof 
calculating  nativities,  or  predicting  the  future  events 
of  life,  from  the  stars  pre<loininant  at  the  birth. 

Genethualogy,  ]i!-nhh-\^-k\-i)-^i,  s.  518.    The 

art  of  calculating  nativities. 

GENETHLIATIOK,  jt^-n^/A-W-21tilk,  5.  He  who 
calculates  nativities. 

Geneva,  j«i-ll^-vl,  s.    a  distilled  spirituous  litjuor. 

Genial,  j^-nt^-il,  adj.  That  contributes  to  propa- 
gation; that  gives  cheerfulness,  or  supports  life;  na- 
tural, native. 

Genially,  jt^-ii4-al.;ii,  adv.  By  genius,  naturally  ; 
gavK,  cheerfully. 

GensculaTED,  ji-nlkiii-U-t^d,  adj.  Knotted, 
jointed. 

GeNICULATION,  j^-nik-di-I4ish&n,  S.     Knottinets. 

GkniO,  jti-li^-(l),  t.  A  man  of  a  particulai  turn  of 
nimd. 

Ge.NITAI.S,  j^n^talz,  «.  88.  Parts  belonging  tu 
generation. 

GenITING,  j^n-n^  till,  *.  An  early  apple  gathered 
in  June. 

Genitive,  j^n^-tlv,  a<^.  In  grammar,  tlie  name 
of  a  case. 

Genius,  je'n^-fi*>,  t.  The  protecting  or  ruling  |»ower 
of  men,  places,  or  things;  a  man  enilowcd  with  supe- 
rioui  faculties;  mental  power  (fr  facilities;  disposition 
of  nat>ire  by  which  any  one  is  qualified  for  some  pecu- 
liar employment;  nature,  disposition. 

Genteel,  j^n-tc«il,'  a(\j.  Polite,  elegant  in  beha- 
viour, civil;  grateful  in  mien. 

Genteelly,  j^n-t^el-le,  adv.  Elegantly,  iKjlitcly, 
gracefully,  handsomely. 

GentEELNESS,  j5n-nit*I-n^8,  s.  Elegance,  grace 
fulness,  politeness;  (pialnies  befitting  a  man  of  iKnk- 

GentiaN,  j^ii-sllin,  *.    Felwort  or  baldmoney. 

GentianELLA,  j^n-sli.\n.^l-li,  j.  A  kind  ofMut 
colour. 

Gentile,  ji^n-til,  or  jJn-tile,  i.   One  of  an  unco. 

\cnantc<J  nation,  one  who  knows  not  the  true  God. 
^^  In  tJie  Principles  ut  Pronunciation,  Mo.  140 
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Hiought  Mr.  Sherklan  wrong  in  marking  the  i  In  this  word    GEOMETRICAL,  j(^-A-m^t-tr«i-kAI,    | 

long,  because  it  is  contrary  to  analogy;  but  have  since    p.p.,.,  .,„„,,.„.    ■>.  X  mAf'trlk  (""J"    ^"'3''*- 

had  occasion  to  observe,  that  this  pronunciation  is  most    UEOMtTUILK,  jc-O-mtt-trik,  ) 


agreeable  to  general  us;ige.     This  word,  in  grammar, 

used  to  signify  people  of  different  countries.     A  gentile 

substantive,  is  a  noun  which  marks  a  particular  country; 

as  a  yenetian,  a  native  of  Venice:  a  gentile  adjective  is 

an  adjective  formed  from  this  substantive ;  as,  a  renelinn 

domino. 

GenTILISM,  j5nitll-!zm,  s.    Heathenism,  paganism. 

GentiLITIOUS,  j5n-til-rish-&s,  adj.  Endemial,  pe- 
culiar to  a  nation  ;  hereditary,  entailed  on  a  family. 

Gentility,  j^n-tll-e-t^,  s.  Good  extriiction  ;  elc- 
g.ance  of  behaviour,  gracefulness  of  mien;  gentry,  the 
class  of  persons  well  born  ;  p:iganism,  heathenism. 

Gentle,  j^n-tl,  adj.  405.  soft,  mild,  tame,  peace- 
able; soothing,  pacifick. 

Gentlefolk,  j^n'tl-f6ke,  S.  Persons  distinguished 
by  their  birth  from  the  vulgar.— See  Folk. 

Gentleman,  j^nitl-mJn,  s.  88.    A  man  of  birth, 

a  man  of  extraction,  though  not  noble  ;  a  mnn  raised 
above  the  vulgar  by  his  character  or  post ;  a  term  of 
complaisance  ;  the  servant  that  waits  about  the  person 
of  a  man  of  rank  ;  it  is  used  of  any  mail  however  high. 
Gentlemanuke,  j^n-tl-m5n-like,  Z  r  n 
Gentlemanly,  j^n-tl-min-l^,  ^  '"•^' 

coming  a  man  of  birth. 

Gentleness,  jenitl-n5s,  ».  Softness  of  manners, 
sweetness  of  disposition,  meekness. 

GeNTLESHIP,  j5ll-Uship,  i.  Carri.age  of  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Gentlewoman,  j^nitl-wum-in,  *.  a  woman  of 
birth  above  the  vulgar,  a  woman  well  descended ;  a 
woman  who  waits  about  the  person  of  one  of  high  rank ; 
a  word  of  civility  or  irony. 

Gently,  jdn-tl^,  adv.  Softly,  meekly,  tenderly ; 
softly,  without  violence. 

Gentry,  jen-tr^,  s,  class  of  people  above  the  vul- 
gar; a  term  of  civility,  real,  or  ironical. 

Genuflection,  j^-nii-fl^kish&n,  s.    The  act  of 

bending  the  knee;  adoration  expressed  by  bending  the 
knee. 

Genuine,  j^nifi-ln,  c^j.  150.    Not  spurious. 

Genuinely,  j^n-u-ln-le,  adv.  WlUiout  adultera- 
tion, without  foreign  admixture,  natur.-UIy. 

Genuineness,  j^n-ii-in-n^s,  s.  Freedom  from 
any  thing  counterfeit,  freedom  from  adulteration. 

Genus,  j^in&s,  s.  In  science,  a  class  of  being  com- 
prehending under  it  many  species,  as  Quadruped  is  a 
Genus  comprehending  under  it  almost  all  terrestrial 
beasts. 

GeoCENTRICK,  j^-6-s5n-(rlk,  adj.  Applied  to  a 
planet  or  orb  having  the  earth  fur  its  centre,  or  the  same 
centre  with  the  earth. 

GEOD.ff:siA,  ji-A-d(^izhd-i,  *.  452.  That  part  of 
geometry  which  contains  the  doctrine  or  art  of  mea- 
suring surfaces,  and  finding  the  contents  of  all  plane  fi- 
gures. 

GeOD^STICAL,  j^-6-d^tid-kal,  a(^.  Relating  to  the 
art  of  measuring  surfaces. 

Geographer,  j(^-igigri-ffir,  s.  116.257.  One 
who  describes  the  earth  according  to  the  position  of  its 
different  parts. 

Geographical,  j^-A-grii-^-kil,  adj.   Relating  to 

geography. 
Geographically,  j^-d.gr^W-kJl-d,  adv.    In  a 

geographical  manner. 
Geography,  j^-6gigra-fi,  s.   116.  257.  518. 

Knowledge  of  the  eartli. 
Geology,  je-61-6-j^,  s.    The  doctrine  of  the  earth. 


to  geometry  ;  prescribed  or  laid  down  by  geometry 
dis|«)scd  acconlmg  to  geometry. 

GEDMETitlCALLY,  je-A-m^ti-tr^-kil-^,  adv.  Ac 
cording  to  the  laws  of  geometry. 

Geo.METRICIAN,  jd-im-d-trlshiSn,  s.  One  skilled 
in  geometry. 

To  Ceo.METRIZE,  j^-imi^-trlze,  v.  n.  To  act  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  geometry. 

Geo.metry,  j^-Ani-mi-tr^,  4.  116.  257.  518.  lli* 
science  of  quantity,  extension,  or  magnitude,  abstract 
edly  considered. 

GeoI'ONICAL,  jd-A-pt!)ni<^-kll,  adj.  Relating  to  ag- 
riculture. 

GeOPONICKS,  jt5-A-pnil-lks,  t.  The  science  of  cul- 
tivating the  ground,  the  doctrine  of  agriculture. 

GeouGE,  jorje,  s.  A  figure  of  St.  George  on  horse- 
back, worn  by  the  knights  of  the  garter ;  a  brown  loaf. 

Georgick,  jor-jlk,  s-  116.  Some  part  of  the  science 
of  husbandry  put  into  a  pleasing  dress,  and  set  off  with 
all  the  beauties  aiul  embellishments  of  poetry.— See 
Constrve. 

Georgick,  j^rijik,  adj.  Relating  to  the  doctrine  o/ 
agriculture. 

GeOTICK,  j«^5t-ik,  adj.  509.  Belonging  to  ihe 
earth. 

GeheN'T,  j^"-r^nt,  adj.     Carrying,  bearing. 

German,  j^rimAn,  s.  88.    A  first  c(.>usiu 

Ger.MAN,  jer'nian,  adj.    Related. 

Ger.Mander,  j^r-nianiJ&r,  *.    A  plant; 

GeR.ME,  j^nn,  s.     A  sprout  or  shoot. 

GeR.MIN,  ji?r-iriiri,  s.     A  shooting  or  sprouting  jeciL 

To  Germinate,  J^r-in^-nate,  v.  n.  Tosi.roiit,  to 
shoot,  to  biiil,  to  put  forth. 

GeRJIINAPION,  jer-mt5-na-sh&ii,  s.  The  act  of 
sprouting  or  shooting  ;  growth. 

Gerund,  j^r-und,  s.  in  the  Latin  grammar,  a 
kind  of  verba!  noun,  which  governs  cases  like  a  verb. 

GeST,  j^st,  S.  A  deed,  an  action,  an  achievement  ; 
show,  representation  ;  the  roll  or  journal  of  the  seve- 
ral days,  and  stages  prefixed,  in  the  progresses  of  kings. 

Gestation,  j6s-ta-sh(in,  j.  The  act  of  bearing 
the  young  in  the  womb. 

To  Gesticulate,  j5s-tlk'di-late,  v.  n.     To  play 

antick  tricks,  to  show  postures. 

Gesticulation,  j^s-tik-6-laishun,   s.      Antick 

tricks,  various  postures. 

Gesture,  j§s-tsli6re,  s.  461.  Action  or  posture 
expressive  of  sentiment;  movement  of  the  body. 

To  Get,  g^t,  v.  a.  381.  pret.  I  Gut,  anciently 
Gat ;  part.  pass.  Got  or  Gotten.  To  procure,  to  obtain, 
to  beget  upon  a  female;  to  gain  a  profit;  to  earn,  to 
gain  by  labour;  to  receive  as  a  price  or  rew.ard;  to  pro- 
cure to  be ;  to  prevail  on,  to  induce;  to  get  otT,  to  sell 
or  dispose  ol  by  some  expedient. 

To  Get,  get,  v.  n.  560.  To  arrive  at  any  state  or 
posture  by  degrees  with  some  kind  of  labour,  eflbri, 
or  difficulty ;  to  find  the  way  to;  to  move;  to  remove 
to;  to  have  recourse  to;  to  go,  to  repair  to;  to  be  a 
gainer  ;  to  receiv  e  advantage  by  s  to  get  off,  to  escape ; 
to  get  over,  to  pass  without  being  stopped  ;  to  get  up, 
to  raise  from  repose,  to  rise  from  a  scat ;  to  get  in,  to 
enter. 

Getter,  g^t-t&r,  t.  One  who  procures  or  obtains  j 
one  who  begets  on  a  female. 

Ge'PTING,    g^titing,  t.     Act  of  getting,  acquisition  ; 
gain,  profit. 
Geomancer,  j^-ilmSn-s&r,   s.    A  fortu.ietelkr,  a  j  Gewgaw,   gWgaw,   i.  381.    A  showy  trifle,  a  toy, 

a  bauble. 


jaw,  adj.     Splendidly  trifling,  showy, 


caster  of  figure 
GE0MANCY,j^-6-min-E^,  s.  519.    The  act  of  fore-  j  GewgaW,  gu-; 

telling  by  figures.  without  value. 

Geomantick,  j^-A-mAnitik,  adj.    Pertaining  to  the  i  Ghastful,   gist-ful,   adj.   390.     Dreary,  dismal, 

art  of  casting  figures.  melancholy,  fit  for  walking  spirits. 

Geometer,  je-6m^-t&r,  fc  One  skilled  in  geometry,    Ghastuness,  gist-lo-nls,  s.    Horror   of  counte. 

a  geometrician.  nance,  resemblance  of  a  ghost,  paleness. 

GeO.METRAL,  j^-5in'd  iril,  ae^.    Pertaining  to  ge- 1  Ghastly,  gast-lii,   adj.    Like  a  ghost,  having  hor- 

ometry.  J      lor  m  !;;o  countenance,  horrible,  shocking,  dreadful. 
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GhaSTNESS,    gSstinSs,   S.       Ghastliness,   horror   of 

look. 
Gherkin,  g^r-kln,  s.    A  pickled  cucumber. 
Ghost,   gost,   s.  390.    The  soul  of  a  mar.;  a  spirit 

appearing  after  death;  To  give  up  the  ghost,  to  die,  to 

yield  up  the  spirit  into  the  handsof  God  ;  the  third  per 

son  ill  the  adorable  Trinity,  c.illed  the  Holy  Ghost. 
GhOSTLINESS,    gAst-lt^-u^s,    X.     Spiritual    tenden- 

c'y,  quality  of  having  reference  chiefly  to  the  soul. 
Ghostly,    g6st-l^,    adj.    Spiritual,   relating  to  the 

soul,  not  carnal,  not  secular ;  having  a  character  from 

religion,  spiritual. 
Giant,  jl-illt,  s.     A  man  of  size  above  the  ordinary 

rate  of  men,  a  man  unnaturally  large.  i 

Giantess,  ji-an-t5s,  s.    a  she  giant. 

GiANTLiKE,  ji-int-like.)      ,.     „.,.,, 

X  J  y  ad).     Gigantick,  va.st. 

GiANTLY,  ji-;int-le,         )      "' 

GlANTSHIP,  ji-;\nt-ship,  S.  Quality  or  character  of 
a  giant. 

GiBBE,  gib,  S.  382.     Any  old  worn-out  animal. 

To  Glbbeb,  glb-b&r,  v.  n.  382.  To  speak  inarti- 
culately. 

GiBBEaiSH,  glb-b&r-ish,  s.  382  Cant,  the  private 
language  of  rogues  and  gipsies,  words  without  meaning. 

Gibbet,  jlb-blt,  t.  A  gallows,  the  post  on  wliich 
malefactors  are  hanged,  or  on  which  their  carc^'.scs  are 
exposed  ;  any  transverse  beam. 

To  Gibbet,  jib-bit,  v.  a.  To  hang  or  expose  on  a 
gibbet,  to  hang  on  any  thing  going  transverse. 

Gibbosity,  glb-b6s^-t^,  s.  Convexity,  promi- 
nence, piotuberanee. 

Gibbous,  glb-b&s,  adj.  382.  Convex,  protuberant, 
jwelling  into  inequalities;  crooked-backed. 

GiBBOUSNESS,  glb-b&s-nes,  s.  Convexity,  promi- 
nence 

GiBCAT,  gib-kit,  s.  382.     An  old  worn-out  cat. 

To  Gibe,  jibe,   v,  n.    To  sneer,  to  join  censorious- 
ess  with  contempt. 

3b  GiBK,  jibe,  V.  a.  To  scoff,  to  ridicule,  to  treat 
with  scorn,  to  sneer,  to  taunt. 

Gibe,  jibe,  s.  Sneer,  hint  of  contempt  by  word  or 
looks,  scolT. 

Giber,  j'i-b?ir,  s.    A  sneerer,  a  scoffer,  a  taunter. 

GiBlMGLY,  jl-blng-1^,  adv.  Scornfully,  contemp- 
tuously. 

Giblets,  jlb-l^ts,  s.  The  i>arts  of  a  goose  which 
are  cut  off  before  it  is  roasted. 

Giddily,  gld-d^-1^,  adv.  With  the  head  seeming 
to  turn  round;  incon.stantly,  unsteadily;  carelessly, 
heedlessly,  negligently. 

Giddiness,  gld-dd-n^s,  s.  The  state  of  being  gid- 
dy ;  inconstancy,  unsteadiness ;  quick  rotation,  in;'.bi- 
lity  to  keep  its  place. 

Giddy,  glciM^,  ac0.  382.  560.  Having  in  the 
head  a  whirl,  or  sensation  of  circular  motion  ;  wliirliiii;; 
incoubUmt,  unsteady,  changeful ;  heedless,  thout;lit- 
less,  uncautious ;  intoxicated. 

GiDDYBKAlNED,  gld-d^-brand,  adj.  Careie.s^, 
thoughtless. 

GiDDYHEADED,  gld-d^-hed-ed,  adj.  Witliuut 
steadiness  or  constancy. 

GiDDYPACED,  gld-de-pastc",  adj.  Moving  witliout 
regularity. 

GlER-L»AGLE,  jfir^-gi,  s.  405.  An  eagle  of  a  par- 
ticular kind. 

Gift,  gift,  5.  382-  A  thing  given  or  bestowed  ; 
the  act  of  gu  iiig ;  od'ering  ;  power,  faculty. 

GlFIED,  gii-ted,  adj.  Given,  bestowed ;  endowed 
with  cxtraoidinary  powers. 

Gig,  gig,  s.  382.  Any  thing  that  i^  whirled  round 
m  play. 

GiGANTICK,  jl-glnitlk,  adj.  217.  Suitable  to  a 
giant;  big,  bulky,  enormous. 

To  Giggle,  glg-gl,  v.  »t.  3S2.  To  laugh  idly,  to 
titter. 

GiGGLEB,  gig-gl-ur,  s.     A  laugher,  a  titterer. 
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GigLET,  glg-gl-lt,  properly  Gigglet,  $.     A  wan- 

ton,  a  UiScivious  girl. — See  Cmllc. 
Gigot,  jig-Cit,  s.  166.    The  hip  joint. 
To  Gild,  glM,  t>.  a.  382.  pret.  Gihled  or  Gilt. 
To  overlay  with  tlvin  gold  ;   to  adorn  with  lustre ;   to 
brighten,  to  illuiniiiate. — See  Gilt. 
Gilder,  gll-dir,  s.     One  who  lay?  gold  on  the  sur- 
face of  any  other  body;  a  coin,  from  one  sliilliiig  and 
sixpence  to  two  shillings. 
Gilding,  gll-dlng,  s.     Gold  bid  on  any  surface  by 

way  of  ornament. 
Gills,   gllz,   s.  382.     The  aperture  at  each  side  of 
the  fish's  he.id ;  the  flaps  tliat  hang  below  the  beak  oi 
a  fowl ;  the  flesh  under  the  chin. 
Gill,  jll,    S.     a  measure  of  liquids   containing   the 
fourth  part  of  a  pint ;  the  appellation  of  a  woman,  in 
ludicrous  laiigiia'^e;  the  name  of  a  plant,  ground  ivy  ■ 
malt  liquor,  medicated  with  ground  ivy. 
5t^  There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  in- 
oiivcinenue  of  having  words  written  cxiictly  alike,  and 
(ironi)unced  differently  according  to  their  different  sign! 
tication,  than  the  word  gill,  which,  when  it  means  the 
aperture  below  the  head  of  a  fish,  is  always  pronounced 
with  the  ^  hard,  as  in  guilt;  and  when  it  signifies  a  wo- 
man or  a  measure  of  liquids,  is  always  heard  with  the  g 
joft,  as  if  written  Jill.     To  those  who  speak  only  from 
hand  to  mouth,  as  we  may  call  it,  this  jumble  of  spelling 
md  pronunciation  creates  no  perplexity  ;  but  to  foreign 
■rs,  and  those  Knglishmen  who  regard  the  perspicuity  and 
consistency  of  their  language,  this  ambiguity  is  a  reai 

l)lcmish See  Bowl. 

GiLLHOUSE,  jll'h6use,    s.      A  house  where  gill  is 

sold. 
GiLLIFLOWEE,  jU-ltiflour,  3.    Corrupted  from  Ju- 

lyflower. 
Gilt,   gilt,  *.  382.     Golden  show,  gold  laid  on  the 

surface  of  any  matter. 
Gilt,    gilt,    560.      The  participle  of  Gild — which 

see. 
GiM,  jlm,  adj.     Neat,  spruce.    An  old  word. 
GlMCRACK,   jim-krak,    i.      A  sUght  or   trivial  me- 
chanism. 
Gimlet,  glni^l^t,    s.  382.     A  borer  with   a  screw 

at  its  point. 
Glmp,  gimp,  s.  382.     A  kind  of  silk  twist  or  lace. 
Gin,   jin,    s.     A  trap,   a  snare;   a  pump  worked   by 
sails;   the  spirit  drawn  by  distillation  from  juniper 
berries. 
Ginger,  jln-j&r,   $.     An  Indian  plant ;   the  root  of 

that  plant. 
Gingerbread,  jln-jCir-brcd,  s.    a  kind  of  sweet- 
meat made  of  dough  and  flavoured  with  ginger. 
Gingerly,  jm-jfir-le,  adv.    Cautiously,  nicely. 
GlNGERNESS,  jln-j6r-n^s,  s.    Niceness,  tenderness. 
Gingival,  jlll-jti-vil,  adj.    Belonging  to  the  gums 
To  GingLE,  jlngigl,  V.  11.  405.    To  utter  a  sharp 
clattering  noise ;  to  make  an  afl'ected  sound  in  periods 
or  cadence. 
2'o  GiNGLE,  jlngi'gl,  v-  a.    To  shake  so  that  a  sharp 

shrill  clattering  noise  should  be  made. 
GiNGLE,  jlng-gl,  *.     A  shrill  resounding  noise  ;  af- 
fectation in  the  sound  of  periods. 
GiNGLY.MOlD,  gliig-glii-mold,  ndj.     Rcsembhng  a 

giiiglymus,  approaching  to  a  ginglynius. 
GiNGLYMUS,  glng-gle-intis,   s.     A  mutual  indent- 
ing of  two  bones  into  each  other';,  cavity,  of  which  the 
elbow  is  an  instance. 
GiNNET,  jln-net,  s.     A  nag,  a  mule,  a  degein'ratcd 

breetl. 
Ginseng,   jln-s^ng,   «.     a   Chinese  root   brought 

lately  into  Europe ;  it  is  cordial  and  restorative. 
Gl-PSY,  jlp-sti,  S.  438.     A  vagabond  who  pretends  to 
tell  fortunes;  a  reproachful   name  for  a  dark  com- 
(ilcxion  ;  a  name  of  slight  reproach  to  a  woman. 
GiRASOLE,  jiiiA-Solc,    s.     The  herb  turnsol  ;  the 

opal  stone. 
To  Gird,  g^rd,  v.  a.  382.  560.  pret.  Girded  or 
Girt.     To  bind  round;  to  invest;  to  cover  round  a- 
with  a  garment;  to  enclose,  to  encircle. 
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5:5-  \Ve  may  observe  that  the  g  in  this  and  similar 
wonH  has  the  same  liquid  soiiiid  as  in  thuse  where  it  is 
followed  by  a  and  i  !o!ig,  ;uid  it  may  be  accounted  for  in 
the  same  manner,  U-.  160.  The  short  c,  which  is  the 
Vrue  sound  of  t  in  these  words,  it  has  been  frequuutlv  ob- 
servi'd,  is  not  really  the  short  sound  of  that  letter,  but  of 
o  slender,  66 ;  and  as  r  followed  by  another  consonant  has 
a  ter.iiency  to  lengthen  the  e  as  it  does  the  a,  77,  81,  we 
lind  the  same  eflcct  produced;  that  of  interposing  the 
sound  of  e  nearly  as  if  wTitten  egg-yurd,  &c. — Sec  Gxuird. 
To  Gird,   gfiid,   v-  n.     To  break  a  bcornlul  jest,  to 

gibe,  to  sneer. 
Girder,   g^r-d&r,   s.      In  architecture,   the  largest 

piece  of  timber  in  a  floor. 
GlRDl.E,   gfir-dl,   s.  405.     Any  thing  drawn  round 
the  waist,  and  tied  or  buckled ;  enclosure,  circumfer- 
ence ;  a  belt,  the  zodiack,  a  zone. 
I'o  Girdle,  g^r^dl,  v.  a.    To  gird,  to  bind  as  with 

a  girdle  ;  to  enclose,  to  shut  in,  to  environ. 
GiRDLEBELT,   gOr-dl-bSlt,  ;>.     The  belt  that  encir- 
cles the  waist. 
GiRDLER,  g5ridl-fir,  i.     A  maker  of  girdles. 
GiRE,  jlre,  S.     A  circle  described  by  any  thing  in  mo- 
tion. 
Girl,   gfirl,  s.    382.      A   young  woman   or  female 

child. 
Girlish,  gJrl-llsh,  5.     suiting  a  girl,  youthlul. 
Girlishly,  g^r'llsb-le,  adv.     In  a  girhsh  manner. 

Girt,   g^rt,   382.   part.  pass.   I'lom  to  Gird 

See  Gird. 
To  Girt,  g^rt,  v.  a.    To  gird,  to  encompass,  to  en- 
circle. 
Girth,  gink,  S.  382.    The  band  by  which  the  sad- 
dle or  burden  is  fixed  upon  the  horse ;  the  conuiass 
measured  by  the  girdle. 
To  Girth,  girth,  v.  a.    To  bind  with  a  girth. 
To   Give,  glv,  v.  a.   157.   382,   preter.    Gave; 
part.  pass.  Given.     To  bestow,  to  confer  witliout  any 
price  or  reward ;  to  pay  as  a  price  or  reward,  or  in  ex- 
change ;  to  grant,  to  allow  ;  to  yield  without  resistance ; 
to  empower,  to  commission ;  to  exhibit,  to  express;  to 
exhibit  as  the  product  of  a  calculation  ;  to  exhibit;  lo 
addict,  to  apply;   to  resign,  to  yield  up;  to  give  way, 
to  alienate  from  one's  self ;  to  give  back,  to  return,  to 
restore;  to  give  the  hand,  to  yield  pre-eminence,  as 
being  subordinate  or  inferior ;  to  give  over,  to  leave,  to 
quit,  to  cease,  to  addict,  to  attach,  to  conclude  lost,  to 
abandon  ;  to  give  out,  to  proclaim,  to  publish,  to  utter, 
to  show  in  false  ajipearance ;  to  give  up,  to  resign,  to 
quit,  to  yield,  to  abandon,  to  deliver. 
To  Give,  glv,  v.  n.    To  grow  moist,  to  melt  or  sof- 
ten, to  thaw;  to  move :  to  give  ;n,  to  go  back,  to  give 
way;  to  give  into,  to  adopt,  to  embrace;  to  give  ofl", 
to  cease,  to  forbear;  to  give  over,  to  act  no  more;  to 
give  out,  to  publish,  to  proclaim,  to  yield ;  to  give  way, 
to  make  room  for. 
Giver,  glviir,  $•    One  that  gives,  bestower,  distri- 
buter, granter. 
Gizzard,  glz-zurd,  s.  88.  382.    The  strong  mus- 

culous  stomach  of  a  fowl. 
GlaBRITV,  glibi-rd-t^,  .s.     Smoothness,  baldncs.s. 
Glacial,  gla-she-il,  at/;.   113.     icy,  maUe  of  ice, 

frozen. 
To  Glaciate,  gla-sh^ate,  v.  n.    To  turn  into  ice. 
Glaciation,  gla-she-a-shCm,  s.    The  act  of  turn- 
ing into  ice,  ice  formed. 
Glacis,  gl4-sis,  or  gli-seze/ i.  112.    in  fortifica- 
tion, a  sloping  bank. 

55"  Dr-  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  John- 
ston, Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Barclay,  and  Bailey, 
place  the  accent  on  thefirst  syllable  of  this  word;  and  only 
Jlr.  Nares  and  Entick  on  the  second.  Mr.  .Sheridan  and 
Mr.  Scott  give  the  a  the  sound  it  has  in  glas^.  The  great 
majority  of  suffrages  for  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
which  is  the  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  '■■{  our  own 
.anguage,  are  certainly  sufficient  to  keep  a  p'  in  Eiiglish- 
maji  in  countenance  for  pronouncing  the  word  ;n  this  man- 
ner; but  as  it  is  a  French  word,  and  a  military' term,  a 
inililary  man  would  blush  not  to  pronounce  it  a  to  Fran- 
cois!;  and  notwithstanding  the  numbers  for  the  other 
maimer,  I  cannot  but  think  this  the  more  fashionable. 
Glad,  glid,  adj.  Cheerful,  gay  ;  pleased,  elevated 
with  joy;  pleasing,  exhilalatin? ;  expressing  gladness. 


To  make  glad,  to  chsc-r,  ia 
To  cheer,  to 


To  Glad,  glid,  v. 

exhilarate. 

2'o  Gladden,  glid-du,  i'.  a.  103. 

delight,  to  make  glad,  to  exhilarate. 
Glade,  glade,  s.     a  lawn  or  oiening  in  a  wood. 
GladeUL.NESS,  glid-ful-lies,  s.    Joy,  gladness. 
Gladiator,  gltld-d(^-a-tur,  s.  534.     A  sword- 

player,  a  prize-fighter. 
Gladly,  gldd-lt^,  adv.    Joyfully,  with  merriment. 
Gladness,   glid-n6s,  s.     Cheerfidness,  joy,  exul- 
tation. 
Gladsome,  glid-sam,  u(l;.     Pleased,  gay,  delight- 
ed ;  causing  joy. 
GlaDSOMELY,    gladisum-le,    adv.      Witli    .,'ayety 

and  delight- 
GlaDSOMENESS,  glad'sCmi-iies,  i.    Gayety,  showi- 

ness,  delight. 
GlaIRE,    glai'e,  4.    The  white  of  an  egg ;   a  kind  of 

halbert. 
To  GlaIRE,  glare,  v.  a.     To  smear  with  the  white 

of  an  egg.     This  word  is  still  used  by  the  bookbinders. 
Glance,  glSnse,  s.   78,  79.     A  sudden  shoot  0/ 

light  or  splenrtour;  a  stroke  or  dart  of  the  beam  of 

sight ;  a  snatch  of  sight,  a  quick  view. 
To  Glance,  glanse,  v.  n.     To  shoot  a  »udden  ray 

of  splendour ;   to  lly  off  in  an  obliiiue  direction ;    to 

view  with  a  quick  cast  of  the  eye ;  to  censure  by  oblique 

hints. 
2'o  Glance,   glinsc,   v.  a.     To  move  nimbly,   to 

shoot  obliquely. 
Glancingly,    gI3.n-slng-le,   adv.      In  an  oblique 

broken  manner,  transiently. 
Gland,  glind,  s.     a  smooth  fleshy  substance  which 

serves  as  a  kind  of  strainer  to  separate  some  particular 

fluid  from  the  blood. 
Glanders,  gIS.n'dEirz,  s.    A  disease  incident  to 

horses. 
Glandiferous,   glln-dif-fe-r&s,   adj.     Bearing 

mast,  bearing  acorns. 
Glandule,   glSn-d61e,   s.     A  small  gland  serving 

to  the  secretion  of  humours. 
GlandulOSITV,  glin-dii-lis^e-t^,  s.    A  collection 

of  glands. 
Glandulous,  gl3.n-dii-iCis,  adj.  294.     Tertain- 

ing  to  the  glands,  subsisting  in  glands. 
2'u  Glare,   glare,   v.  n.     To  shine  so  as  to  dazzle 

the  eyes;  to  look  with  fierce  piercing  eyes;  to  shine 

ostentatiously. 
Tj  Glare,   glare,   v.  a.     To  shoot  such  splendour 

as  the  eye  cannot  bear. 
Glare,    glare,  s.     Overpowering  lustre,  splendour, 

such  as  (iazzles  the  eye ;  a  fierce  piercing  look. 
GlaREOUS,   gla-r^-&s,   adj.     Consisting  of  viscous 

transparent  matter,  like  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Glaring,    gla-ring,   adj.      Applied   to  any    thing 

very  shocking,  as,  a  glaring  crime. 
Glass,  glas,  i.  79.    An  artificial  substance  made  by 

fusing  s.ilts  and  flint  or  sand  together,  with  a  vehement 

lire;  a  glass  vessel  of  any  kind  ;  a  looking-glass,  a  mir- 
ror; a  glass  to  help  the'  sight;  an  hour-glass,  a  glass 

used  in  measuring  time  by  the  flux  cf  sand ;  a  cup  of 

glass  used  to  drink  in;  the  quantity  of  wine  usaally 

contained  in  a  glass ;  a  perspective  glass. 
Glass,  gl^s,  adj.     Vitreous,  made  of  glass. 
To  Glass,  glcis,  v.  a.     To  case  in  glass  ;    to  cover 

with  glass,  to  glaze. 
Glassfurnace,  glilsifiir-nis,  «. 

which  glass  is  made  by  liquefaction. 
GlassgaZING,   glas-ga-zlng,  adj. 

contemplating  himself  m  a  mirror. 

Glassgrinder,    glisigrliid-Qr,    i. 

trade  is  to  polish  and  grind  glass. 

Glasshouse,  gl^s-house,  s.    a  house  where  glasi 

is  manufactured. 
Glassman,  glas-min,  i.  88.    One  who  sells  glass. 
GlaSSJIETAL,  glis-mC-t-tl,  *,     Glass  in  fusion. 
GlassWORK,  glisiwi'irk,  s.     Manufactory  of  glass 
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Gl.ASSWORT,  p;li»^w&rt,  *.     A  plant. 

Glassy,  glAs-s*^,  ac(j.  Made  of  glass,  vitreous  ;  re- 
sembling glass,  as  ill  smootliiiess,  or  lustre,  or  btittle- 
ncss. 

Gu,^STONBURY  Thorn,  glls-snb(?r-ie-i/iorn,'  s. 
A  species  of  medlar ;  a  kiiiu  of  thorn  which  blossoms 
in  v'iiitcr. 

Glaltoma,  glSw-ki  mS,  s.  A  fault  in  the  eye, 
which  changes  the  chrystalliiie  limnour  into  a  grcyisli 
colour. 

Glave,  glave,  ».    A  broad  sword,  a  falchion. 

7'o  Glaze,  gl-iz*-',  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  windows 
of  glass ;  to  cover  with  gl.xss,  as  potters  ilo  their  eartlien 
ware;  to  overlay  with  something  shining  ami  pellucid. 

GlaZIEK,  gla-zhOr,  s.  283.  450.  One  whose 
trade  is  to  make  glass  windows. 

GlEAI),  glt^ilf,  s.     A  kind  of  hawk. 

Gleam,  glcme,  s.  £27.  Sudden  shoot  of  light,  hn- 
tre,  brightness. 

To  Gleam,  gleme,  v.  n.  To  shine  with  sudden 
tl.ashcs  of  light ;  to  shine. 

Gleam Y,  gid-me,  adj.  Flashing,  darting  sudden 
shoots  of  lighU 

To  Glean,  gl^ne,  ti.  a.  227.  To  gather  what  the 
reapers  of  the  harvest  leave  behind;  to  gather  any  thing 
thinly  scattered. 

Gleaner,  gle-n&r,  .?.  One  who  gathers  after  the 
reapers;  one  who  g.iUiers  any  thing  slowly  and  labo- 
riously. 

Cleaning,  gl^-ning,  s.  The  ,ict  of  glcainng,  or 
thing  glc.iiicd. 

Glebe,  glebe,  t.  Turf,  soil,  ground  ;  the  land  pos- 
sessed as  part  of  the  revenue  of  an  leclesiastie.-il  beno- 
fiee. 

Gleeoub,  gli^-b&s,  7.     ,.     ^,     , 

«-^  i"  I    1  f  ("'/•     Turfy. 

GlEBY,  gle-iie,         S 

Glede,  glede,  s.    A  kite. 

Glee,  glei^,  s.     Joy,  gaycty  ;  a  kind  of  .song. 

Gleeful,  glti^-lul,  ailj.     Ulerry,  cheerful. 

GleEK,  gleek,  s.     Miisick,  or  musician. 

Gleet,  glctit,  s.  A  thin  ichor  running  from  a  sjrc  ; 
n  venereal  disea.se. 

7'j  Gleet,  gleet,  v.  n.  To  drip  or  ooze  with  a  thin 
Minious  liquor ;  to  run  slowly. 

GlekTY,  gle^-t^,  adj.     Ichory,  thinly  ."^anious. 

GlE.N,  glOn,  J.     A  valley,  a  dale. 

Gl.EW,  glu,  s.  A  viscous  cement  made  by  dissolving 
the  skills  of  ;i!iiiiials  in  boiling  water,  and  drying  the 
jelly. — See  Glue. 

Glib,  glib,  udj.  Smooth,  slipi^rry,  so  formed  as  to 
bee:isily  moved  ;  smooth,  voluble. 

To  Gl.ll',  glib,  V.  n.    To  castrate. 

Glibly,  glili-le,  adv.    Smoothly,  volubly. 

GliENESS,  gllb-iies,  s.     Smoothness,  slipperiness. 

To  Glide,  glide,  v.  n.  To  How  gently  and  silent- 
ly; to  pass  gently  and  without  tiiimilt ;  to  inoveswi.tly 
and  smooth  y  alorg, 

Glider,  gll-ilur,  s.     One  that  glides. 

GliKE,  gllkc,  i.     A  sneer,  a  scoff. 

To  GllmMEU,  gUai-niur,  t;.  n.  To  shine  faintly; 
lo  be  perceived  impcrl'ectiy,  to  appear  faintly. 

Glimmer,  gllin-mCir,  i.  Kdnt  splendour,  weak 
hght;  a  kind  of  fossil. 

Glimpse,  glimps,  j.  a  weak  faint  light;  a  quick 
Hashing  light;  transitory  lustre;  slnnt,  Heetmg  enjoy- 
ment ;  a  short  transitory  view  ;  the  exhibition  of  a  faint 
resemblance. 

To  Glisten,  glls^sn,  v.  ?l.  472.  To  shine,  to 
sp.'.ikle  with  light. 

To  Glister,  glls-ttir,  v.  n.    To  shine,  to  be  bright. 

To  Glitter,  glltitfu-,  v.  n.   To  shine,  to  exhibit 

lustre,  to  gleam  ;  to  be  specious,  to  he  striking. 
Glitter,  glititl'tr,  t.  Lustre,  bright  show. 
Glitteringly,  gllt't?ir-lng-l^,  adv.    With  shin- 

riif  lustre. 
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To  Gloar,  glire,  t'.  a.    To  squint,  to  look  askew. 

To  Gloat,  glile,  ti.  n.  To  cast  sido-glances  as  a  ti- 
morous lover. 

Gl.OBATED,  gli-ba-tf'd,  adj.  Formed  in  shai)e  of  a 
globe,  spheiiCAl,  spheroidicaL 

Globe,  glibe,  s.  a  sphere,  a  ball,  a  round  bo<iy, 
a  body  of  whieli  every  part  of  the  surface  is  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  centre  ;  the  teira(pieous  ball ;  a  spher": 
in  which  the  various  regions  of  the  earth  are  geogra 
I>hicallv  depicted,  or  in  which  tl-  c<instellations  ar.' 
laid  down  aceonling  to  theii  places  m  the  sky. 

Globose,  glo-liose,'  adj.     Spherical,  round. 

Globosity,  glo-l)6s-e-te,  .«.    sphericainess. 
Gi.OBOL'S,  gl6-l)us,  ad}.  314.     Spherical,  round. 
Gloiuji.ar,   glob-ti  lar,   adj.  535.    Uound,  sphc- 

ruMl. 
Globule,    glJb-uIe,    s.      Such   a  small  particle   "f 

matter  as  is  of  a  globular  or  spherical  figure,  as  the  iMi 

particles  of  the  blood. 
Globui.OUS,   gl5b-a-llis,   adj.     (n  form  of  a  snrail 

sphere,  round. 
To  Glo.merate,   glom'Or-ate,   t;.  a.    To  gather 

into  a  ball  or  sphere. 
Gl.OMEROUS,    glciin-^r  as,    adj.   SI 4.      Gathered 

into  a  ball  or  sphere. 
Gloom,   giOiMn,   «.  306.     imperfect  darkness,  dis- 

nialness,  obscurity,  defect  of  light ;  cloudiness  of  .is. 

pcet,  heaviness  of  mind,  suUeniiess. 
To  Gloom,   gloom,   v.  n.    To  shine  obscurely,   a< 

the  twilight;  to  be  cloudy,  tohcdaik;  to  be  melancho- 
ly, to  be  sullen. 
Gloo.MILY,    g!o5mi^-l^,   adv.     Obscurely,   dimly, 

wihout  perfect  light,  dismally;  sullenly,  with  cloudy 

aspei'l,  with  dark  intentions. 
Gl.OO.MIXESS,  gIo6ini<.^-n^s,  i.     Want  of  light,  ob- 

-'e:ni'y,  imperfect  light,  dismalness  ;  cloudiness  of  look. 
Gloo.MY,   gloiMn-e,   adj.      Obscure,  imperfectly  it- 

luniiuated,  almost  dark;  davk  of  e<nnplexion  ;  sullen, 

melancholy,  cloudy  of  look,  heavy  of  heart. 
Gloried,   gl6-rid,   adj.  2S2.     Illustiious,  honour- 
able. 
Glorification,  gl6-r^-f<^.ka-sli&n,  s.    The  act 

<if  giving  gloiy. 

To  Glorify,  glo-r^-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  procure 
honour  or  praise  to  one;  to  pay  honour  or  praise  in 
worship;  to  praise,  to  honour,  to  extol;  to  exalt  to 

glory  or  dignity. 

Glorious,  gl6-ri-&s,  adj  314.    Noble,  illustrious, 

excellent. 
Gloriously,  glo-ro-lis-l^  adv.     Nobly,  splendid- 
ly, illustriously. 
Glory,    glo-ie,    s.      Praise  paid  in  adoration  ;   the 

felicity  of  heaven  prepared  for  those  that  please  (kisI  ; 

honour,  praise,  fame,  renown,  celebrity ;   a  circle  oi 

rays  which  surrounds  the  heads  of  saints  in  pieturet; 

generous  pride. 
7'o  Glory,  glA'r^,   v.  n.    To  boast  in,  to  be  proud 

of. 
To  GlOSE,   glozc,   11.  a.  437.     To  flatter,   to  ?cl- 

logiie. 
Gloss,  glos,    s.  4.37.     A  schoUum,  a  comment  ;  an 

intcipretation  artfully  Sjiecious;  a  specious  represeiita 

tion  ;  sujierficial  lustre. 
To  Gloss,    gl6s,    d.  n.     To  comment,   to  make  sly 

remarks. 
To  Gloss,  gl&s,  v.  a.    To  explain  by  comment  ;  tr 

palliate  by  speeiouE  exposition  or  rejiresciiU'ition  ;   ta 

embellish  with  siiperfi>',.d  liistie. 
(JLOSSARY,  glis-sii-le,    s.     A  dictionary  of  obacurt 

or  antiquated  words. 
Glosser,  gl&s-b&r,  1.    A  scholiast,  a  commentator 

a  polisher. 
Glossiness,  gl6sisd-n^s,  s.     Smooth  polish  ;  s\i\yer- 

ficial  lustre. 
1  Glossographer,  gl5s  sug'gri-fCir,  s.    A  scho- 
!      liast,  a  commentator. 
Glossography,   glos-sogigri-fi,   s.  518.     The 

writing  of  commentaries. 


One  whose  trade  is  to  make 
n.    313.      To  pout,    to   look 
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(iLOSSY,  glo-i-sc",  fit//.     Sinning,  smoothly  polished.    |  G.VAWER,  n;nv-fir,  s.   98.     One  tliat  gn.iws. 
fjI.OTTlS,   gl6t-t5s,   s.     The  head  of  the  wiiui-pipe.  |  Gno.MOX,  llo-inon,   s.  SSI.     The  hand  or  pin  of  a 

the  aperture  of  the  larynx. 
Gt.OVE,  glCiv,  s.   1C5.     Cover  of  the  hands 
Gl.OVFK,    <;lav'i"ir,  s. 

or  sell  gloves. 

To  Glout,  gloiit,  r 

sulleiT.  I 

ZV  Glow,  gl6,  v,  n.  324.    To  be  heated  so  »s  to| 

sliino  without  flame;  to  burn  with  vehement  heat ;  to 

feel  heat  of  l>ody ;  to  exhibit  a  strong  bright  eoloiir ;  to 

loci  passion  of  minJ,  or  activity  of  faney;  to  rage  or 

burn  as  a  passion. 
To  Glow,  gl6,  v,  a.    To  make  hot  so  as  to  shine.    | 
Glow,  gk'),  .«.   shining  heat,  unusual  warmth  ;  vehe- 
mence of  passion  ;   briglitness  irr  \  ivnlness  of  colour. 
GloW-WOK.M,  glA-w5rin,  s.    A  sin:Ul  ereeping  insect' 

with  a  luminous  tail. 
7o  GloZE,   gl<ize,   V.  n.    To  flatter,  to  wheedle,  to 

fawn ;  to  comment. 
GlOZE,  gloze,  s.   riattcrj',  insinuation  ;  specious  show^ 

gloss. 
Glue,   gli,   $.      A  viscous  body  commonly  maile  by 

boiling  ttie  skins  of  animals  to  a  gelly,  a  cement. 
To  Glue,   glt'j,   v.  a.     To  join  with   a  viscous  ce- 
ment; to  hold  together;  to  join,  to  unite,  to  iuviscate.l 
GluLBOILER,   glu-buil-6r,   s.     One  whose  trade  is 

to  make  glue. 
GlUEU,  glu'&r,  s.  98.     One  who  cements  with  glue 
Glum,  glfim,  mlj.     Sullen,  stubbornly  gr.ive.     A  luu 

cant  word. 
To  Glut,   gl&t,   v.  a.     To  swallow,  to  devour  ;  to 

cloy,  to  fill  beyond  sulliciency  ;  to  feast  or  delight  even 

to  satiety ;  to  overfill,  to  load. 
Glut,  glfit,  s.    That  which  is  gorged  or  swalloweil ; 

plenty  even  to  loathing  and  satiety ;  more  than  enougli, 

overmuch. 

Glutinous,  gli-te-m'is,  adj.    Giuy,  viscous,  te- 
nacious. 

GLirriNOUSNESS,  gliit(5-nCis-nes,  s.     Viscosity,  te- 
nacity. 
Gluttok,    glSt-tn,    s.    170.      One   who   indulges 
himself  too  much  in  eating;  one  eager  of  any  tliliif:  to 
excess  ;  an  animal  remarkable  for  a  vi  racious  apjH'i'e. 
^tP  Though  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  snpi  r.ssi  s 
the  0,  the  compounds  seem  to  preserve  it.   This,  howfvtr, 
is  far  from  being  regular  ;  for  if  we  were  to  form  eom- 
pouiuls  of  Co//on,  Button,  or  Mutton,  as  Cottony,  Hut- 
tony,  Muttony,  ^Vic.  we  should  as  certainly  suppress  the 
last  0  in  the  compounds,  as  in  the  simples,     bee  Princi- 
ples, No.  IU3. 


GNOMON-rCKS,  no-mon-lks,  s.  509.  The  mt  ol 
dialm-. 

To  Go,  go,  V.  u.  prct.  I  went,  I  have  goiio. 
To  walk,  to  move  step  bv  step;  to  walk  leisurely,  not 
run  ;  to  journey  a-foot ;  to  proceed ;  to  depart  from  a 
]ilace;  to  aiiply  one's  self ;  to  have  recourse  ;  lo  be  a- 
bouttodo;  to  decline,  to  tend  towards  deal h  or  ruin  ; 
to  escape;  lo  tend  to  any  act;  to  pass;  to  move  by 
mechanism;  to  be  in  motion  from  whatever  cause;  to 
be  regulated  by  any  metliod  ;  to  proceed  upon  princi- 
ples; to  be  pregnant;  to  be  cxpemleil  ;  to  re.ach  or  Ije 
extended  to  any  degree;  to  spread,  to  be  dispersed,  to 
reach  farther;  to  contribute,  to  conduce;  to  succeed; 
to  ]irocced  in  train  or  eonse(|iicnce;  to  go  about,  to  at- 
tempt, to  endeavour;  to  go  .iside,  to  err;  to  deviato 
from  the  right,  to  abscond  ;  to  go  between,  to  interpose, 
to  moderate  between  two  ;  to  go  by,  to  pass  away  un- 
noticed, to  observe  as  a  rule;  to  go  down,  to  be  swal- 
lowed, to  be  received,  not  rejected  ;  to  go  in  and  out, 
to  be  at  lil)erty  ;  to  go  olf,  to  die,  to  decease,  to  depart 
from  a  post;  to  go  on,  to  inake  attack,  to  proceed  ;  to 
go  over,  to  revolt,  to  betake  himself  to  another  party  ; 
to  go  out,  to  go  upon  any  expedition,  to  be  extinguish- 
ed ;  to  go  through,  to  perform  thoroughly ;  to  execute, 
to  suffer,  to  undergo. 

Go-TO,  g6-t66,'  interject.  Come,  come,  take  the 
right  course.     A  scornful  exhortation. 

GO-EY,  go-bl,  s.     Delusion,  artifice,  circumvention. 

GO-CAP.r,  g(!>ikart,  s.  a  machine  in  which  cliiUJreo 
are  enclosed  to  teach  them  to  walk. 

GoAIJ,  gitle,  s.  "2.95.  A  pointed  instrument  wiili 
wliich  oxen  are  driven  forwarcL 

<B;  Goad,  g6de,  v.  a.  To  prick  or  drive  with  a 
goad ;  to  incite,  to  stimulate,  to  instigate. 

Goal,  g61e,  s.  295.  The  landmark  set  up  to 
bo'indaraee;  the  starting  post ;  the  final  purpose,  the 
cud  to  which  a  design  tends. 

Goal,  jale,  s.  An  incorrect  spelling  for  Gaol,  which 
sec. 

GoaR,  g6re,  s.  295.     An  edging  sewed  upon  cloth. 

Goat,  gitt?,  «.  295.  An  animal  that  seems  a  mid- 
dle species  between  deer  and  sheep. 

GOATBEARD,  g6te-l)^rd,  s.     A  plant. 

GOATCHAFER,  g6tc-tslia-fCir,  s.  A  kind  of  beetle, 
vulgarly  called  Cockchafer. 

GOATHEKL),  goteih^iii,  s.  One  wliose  emi)loyment 
is  to  tend  goats, 

GOAT.MARJORAM,  gAte-niarij5r-&iTi,  s.  Goat- 
beard. 


™     ^, ,?,»j      .  GOATS-RUE,  g6ts-r5(!i,  5.     A  plant. 

^^.^/f^^^^''^'  Slut-t5tt-,.c,  V.  a.     To  play  .1.o|goatS-THORX,  gAts^^r... 


glutton. 

Gluttonous,  glat-t6n-as,  adj.  Given  to  exces- 
sive feeding. 

Gluttonously,  glut'tun-6s-Ie,  ado.    With  the 

voracity  of  a  glutton. 

GluTTOSV,  glfit-t&n-^,  s.  Excess  of  eating,  lux- 
urj-  of  the  table. — See  Glutton. 

GluY,  glu-e,  adj.     Viscous,  tenacious,  glutinous. 

GlYN,  glin,  s.     A  hollow  between  two  mountiins. 

To  Gnarl,  narl,  i'.  n.  384.  To  growl,  to  mur- 
mur, to  snarl. 


Knotty. 
384.     To  strike  together, 

To  grind  or  collide  the 


Gnarled,  narilt'd,  adj. 
To  Gnash,  n^sh,  v.  a. 

to  clash. 
To  Gnash,  nasli,  v.  n 

teeth;  to  rage  even  to  collision  of  the  teeth. 
Gnat,    nSt,   s.    384.      A  small  winged  stinging  m- 

scct ;  any  thing  prove-  bially  small. 
Gnatflower,  iiJtiiloi'i.ar,  s.    The  bee  flower. 
Gnatsnapper,  nutisn^p-pi'ir,  s.     A  bird  so  called. 
To  Gnaw,  naw,   v.  a.  384,    To  eat  by  degrees,  to 

devour  by  slow  corrosion;  to  bite  in  agony  or  rage ;  to 

wearaway  by  bitmg;  to  fret,  to  waste,  to  corrode;  to 

pick  with  Siie  teeth. 

'i't>  Gnaw,  naw,  v.  n.    To  exercise  thetectli. 


plant. 
Goatish,    gotc-lsh,    adj.      Kesembling    a    gnat    m 

raiikncss  or  lust. 
To  Gobble,  g6b-bl,  v.  a    405.     To  swallow  hasti. 

ly  with  tumult  and  noise. 
Gobbler,  g6b-bl-ar,  s-    One  that  devours  in  haste. 
Go-between,  go-b^-twt-en,  *.     One  that  transacts 

business  by  running  between  two  parties. 
Goblet,  t;i)l)-Ic"t,  s.  properly  Gobblet.    a  bowl 

or  cup See  Codle. 

Goblin,  gub-lin,  s.    An  evil  spirit,  a  walking  spi.Mt, 

a  frightful  phantom  ;  a  fairy,  an  elf. 
God,   gotl,   s.     The  Supreme   Being;   a   false   god, 

an  idol ;  any  person  or  thing  deified,  or  too  much  ho 

nouved. 
Godchild,  gotUfshild,  j.     The  child  for  whoa: 

one  became  sponsor  at  baptism. 
God-daughter,  g6d-ddw-t6r,  5.  a  girl  for  wiiore 

one  became  spcmsor  in  baptism. 
Goddess,  god-des,  s.    a  female  divinity. 
Goodess-LIKE,  gid'd^s-llke,   adj.    Resembling 

,!,'0.idess. 
God  father,  godifS-THfir,  s.    The  sponsor  atthi 

font. 
Godhead,   gid^h^d,   S.'^Godship,  divine  nature, 

deity  in  pcrs  u,  a  god  or  goddess. 
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Godless,  gSd^l^S,  ndj.  Without  scjisc  oC  duty  to 
Gnri;  atheistical,  wicked,  inipious. 

rJoDLIKE,  g6d-Uki',  aJj.  Divine,  rcscraWing  a  di- 
vinity. 

GoDUNG,  gud-Iing,  s.     A   little  divinity. 

Godliness,  g5d-l^-n^s,  s.  Piety  to  God ;  f.encr- 
.il  observation  of  all  the  duties  pvesLTihed  by  religion. 

Godly,  g5d-le,  adj.  Pious  towards  God  ;  good, 
righteous,  religious. 

Godly,  g6d-l^,  ndv.    Piously,  righteously. 

GoDLYHEAD,  gSd-le-hed,  i.  Goodness,  righteous, 
iiess. 

Godmother,  g5d-muTH-i'ir,  ,?.    a  woman  who 

has  become  sponsor  in  baptism. 
GodSHIT,  g6d-ship,  s.     The  rank  oi  character  of  a 

god,  deity,  divinity. 
Godson,  g6d-sun,  s.    One  for  whom  one  has  been 

sponsor  at  the  font. 
GoDW'ARD,  gSdiward,  adu-    Toward  God. 
GoDWlT,  gftd-wlt,  s.     A  bird  of  p-irticular  delicacy. 
Goer,  g6-&r,  s.     One  that  goes,  a  runner,  a  walker. 
To  Goggle,  gig-gl,  v.  n.  405.    To  look  asquint. 
Goggle-eyed,  g6g-gl-ide,  adj.  283.  Squint-eyed, 

not  looking  straight. 
Going,  g6-Ing,  S.    The  act  of  walking  ;   pregnancy  ; 

departure. 
GoLA,  gA-lS,  s.     The  same  with  Cytnatium. 

J^^  That  is  a  term  in  architecture  signifying  a  mem- 
ber or  mculding,  one  half  of  which  is  convex  and  the 
other  concave. 

Gold,  gAld,  or  gSSld,  s.  1 64.  Tlie  purest,  heaii© 
est,  and  most  precious  of  all  metals ;  money. 
Jt:^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  second  sound 
of  this  word  is  grown  much  more  frequent  than  the  first. 
It  is  not  easy  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  this  unmcannig  de- 
viation froni  the  general  rule,  but  the  etlcct  is  to  impo- 
verish the  sound  of  the  language,  and  to  add  to  its  irre- 
gularities. It  has  not,  however,  like  some  other  words, 
irrevocably  lost  its  true  pronunciation.  Rhyme  still 
claims  its  right  to  the  long  open  o,  as  m  bold,  coid,JuM, 
&c. 

"  .Tudges  and  Senates  tiave  been  bought  I'or  t:\iLi  ; 
•*  Ksteein  and  Love  were  never  to  be  sold. 
"  Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold, 
"  But  stain'd  with  blood,  or  UJ  exchanged  for  nold."        Popt. 
And  solemn  speaking,  particularly  the  language  of  scrip- 
hire,  indispensably  requires  the  same  sound.     With  these 
established  authorities  in  its  favour,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
langu.age  to  sutttr  indolence  and  vulgarity  to  corrupt  it 
Into  the  second  sound.     See  /Finrf.— Rut  since  it  is  gener- 
ally corrupted,  we  ought  to  keep  tiMS  corruption  from 
spreading,  by  confining  it  as  much  as  ixissible  to  familiar 
objects  and  fami  liar  occasions :  thus  Goldbeater,  Goldfincli, 
Goklfinder,   Giililing,  and    Gijldsmith,  especially  wnen  .i 
proper  name,  as  Dr.  GuLdsmith,  may  admit  of  the  second 
sound  of  o,  but  not  Golden,  as  the  Golden  Age. 
Gold,  gAld,  adj.     yi»<ie  of  gold,  golden. 
Goldbeater,  gAld-b6-tcir,  s.    One  wnose  occupa- 
tion is  to  beat  gold. 
GoLDBEATER-s'     Skin,     g6ld-b^-turz-sk1n,     .v. 
Skin  which  goldbeaters  lay  between  the  leaves  of  their 
metal  while  they  beat  it. 
GoLDBOUND,  g6l(l-l)ound,  adj.    Encompassed  with 

gold. 
Golden,   gAl-dn,  ^idj.    103.     Made  of  gold,   con- 
sisting  of  gold;    shining;    yellow,  of  the  colour  of 
gold;  excellent,  valuable;  happy,  resembling  the  age 
of  gold. 
GOLDENLY,   g6l-dn-l^,   adv.     Deliglitfully,   splen- 
didly. 
GoLDKI.VCn,  gold-flnsh,  S.     A  singing  bird. 
tJoLDI'INDER,    g(jld-find-&r,    s.     One    who    finds 
gold.     A  term  ludicrously  applied  to  those  that  empty 
a  Jakes. 
GOLUHAMMER,  goldihSm-milr,  s.     A  kind  of  bird. 
GOLDI.NG,  gAld-lng,  S.     A  sort  of  apple. 
GoLDSIZE,  g6ld-size,  *•.     A  glue  of  a  golden  colour. 
GoLDSMfTH,   g61d-sinUA,   .V.      One   who  manufac- 
tures gold  ;  a  banker,  one  who  keeps  money  for  others 
ill  his  hauls. 
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Gome,  gome,  S.     The   black    and   oily   grease  of  a 

cart  wheel  ;  vulgarly  pronounced  C'oiim. 
Gondola,    g5n-dA-lA,    S.     .\    boat   murh    used   in 

Venice,  a  small  boat. 
Gondolier,  g6n-d6-l^^r,'  s.    a  boatmaa 
Gone,  g6n,  part.  pret.  from  Go,     Advanced,  for- 
ward in  progress;   ruined,  undone;  past;  lost,  depart- 
ed ;  dead,  departed  from  life. 
GoftPALON,  g5n-f;\-lun,    Is,    166.     An    ensign, 
GONFANON,  gon-B-nun,  ^      a  standard. 

Gonorrhoea,  g6n-6r-rt'-a,  s.    a  morbid  running 

of  venereal  hurts. 

Good,  gud,  adj.  307.  comp.  Better,  super.  Eest. 
Having  such  physical  qualities  as  are  expected  or  de- 
sired;  proper,  fit,  convenient;  uncorrupted,  undam- 
aged; wholesome,  salubrious;  pleasant  to  the  taste; 
complete,  full ;  useful,  valuable;  sound,  not  false,  not 
fallacious;  legal,  valid,  rightly  claimed  or  held;  well 
qualified,  not  deficient ;  skilful,  ready,  dexterous;  hav- 
ing moral  qualities,  such  as  arc  wished,  virtuous;  be- 
nevolent; companionable,  sociable,  merry;  not  too 
fast;  in  good  sooth,  really,  seriously  ;  to  make  good, 
to  maintain,  to  perform,  to  supply  any  deficiencies. 

Good,  gud,  s.  That  which  physically  contributes 
to  h.ippiness,  the  contrary  to  evil;  moral  qiulities, 
such  as  are  desirable ;   virtue,  righteousness. 

Good,  gud,  adv.  Well,  not  ill,  not  amiss  ;  as  good, 
no  worse. 

Good-conditioned,  gud-k&n-dlsh'&nd,  adj. 
oGi.     Without  ill  qualities  or  symptoms. 

GoODLINESS,  gud-le-n6s,  s.  Beauty,  grace,  ele- 
gance. 

Goodly,  gud-l<5,  adj.  Beautiful,  fine,  splendid ; 
bulky,  sweUiiip  ;  happy,  gay. 

Good-NOW,  gud-nuu,  interject.     In  good  time. 

Goodman,  gud-mSn,  s.  a  slight  appellation  ot 
civility  ;  a  rustick  term  of  compliment,  gaffer. 

Goodness,  g&d-n^s,  s.  Desirable  qualities  cither 
moral  or  physical. 

Goods,  gfidz,  s.  Moveables  in  a  house;  wares, 
freights,  merchandise. 

Goody,  gud-dt^,  s.  a  low  term  of  civility  used  to 
mean  old  women ;  corrupted  from  ^oodwife. 

Goose,  g66se,  s.  a  large  waterfowl  proverbially 
noted  for  foolishness ;  a  tailor's  smoothing  iron. 

Gooseberry,  gSoz-b^r-^,  s.    a  tree  and  fruit. 

GoOSEFOOT,  g66sc-fut,  s.     Wild  orach. 
GOOSEGRASS,  g65se-gris,  i.     Clivers,  an  herb. 
Gorbelly,  gorib^l-1^,  s.    A  big  paunch,  a  swelling 

belly. 
GORBELUED,   gor-b^l-lld,   adj.   283.      Fat,  big- 
bellied. 
GORD,  gSrd,  s.    .\n  instrument  of  gaming. 
Gore,  gAre,  *•    Blood  j   blood  clotted  or  congealed. 
To  Gore,  gire,  v.  a.     To  stab,  to  pierce  ;    to  pierce 

with  a  horn. 
Gorge,    gorje,  *.    The    throat,   the   swallow  ;    that 

which   is  gorged  or  swallowed. 
To  Gorge,   gorje,  v.  a.    To  fill  up  to  the  throat, 

to  glut,  to  satiate ;  to  swallow,  as,  the  fish  has  gorged 

tlie  hook. 
Gorgeous,  gSr-jfis,  adj.  262.     Fine,  guttering  in 

vaiious  colours,  showy. 
Gorgeously,    gor-jfis-le,   adv.    Splendidly,    mag- 
nificently, finely. 
GORGEOUSNESS,  gorij&s-iies,   5.     Splendour,   mag- 

uificence,  show. 
Gorget,  gorCjet,  s.    The   piece  of  armour  that  de 

fends  the  thioat. 
Gorgon,  gSr-g&n,  i.   166.     A  monster  with  snaky 

hairs,  of  which   the  sight  turned  beholders  to  stone; 

any  thing  ugly  or  horrid. 
Gokmand,  gor-miiid,  s.    A  greedy  cater. 
To  GOR.MANDIZE,  gor-inln-dizf,  v.  n.    To  feed 

ravenously. 
Gormandizer,  g^r-mi'm-di-z^r,  s,    A  vorarious 

eater 
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GORSE,  gor3C,  S.     Furze,  a  thick  prickly  shrub. 

GOKY,  "o'ri,  adj.  Covered  with  congealed  blood  ; 
bloody,  murileroiis. 

Goshawk,  g5s-liuwk,  s.     A  hawk  of  a  large  kind. 

Gosling,  g6z-llng,  s.  A  young  goose,  a  goose  not 
yet  full  grown  ;  a  catkin  on  nut-trees  and  pines. 

Gospel,  gJsi-pel,  s.  God's  word,  the  holy  book  of 
the  Christian  revelation  ;  divinity,  theology. 

Gospeller,  g5s-p5l-ur,  *.  a  name  given  to  the 
followers  of  Wickliif,  who  professed  to  preach  only  the 
gospel. 

Gossamer,  gis^si-inur,  s.  The  down  of  plants ; 
the  long  white  cobwebs  which  lloat  in  the  air  about 
harvest  time. 

Gossip,  gis^slp,  s.  One  who  answers  for  a  child  in 
baptism;  a  tippling  companion;  one  who  runs  about 
tattling  like  a  woman  at  a  lying-in. 

To  Gossip,  g5s-sip,  t».  n.  To  chat,  to  prate,  to  be 
merry ;  to  be  a  pot  companion. 

Got,  git,  pret.  of  To  Get. 

Gotten,  git-tn,  102,  103.  pari.  pass,  of  Get 

To  Govern,  giv-Cirn,  v.  a.  To  rule  as  a  chief 
magistrate ;  to  regulate,  to  influence,  to  direct ;  to  ma- 
nage, to  restrain;  in  grammar,  to  have  force  with  re- 
gard to  syntax ;  to  pilot,  to  regulate  the  motions  of  a 
ship. 

To  Govern,  g&.v-urn,  v.  n.  98.  To  keep  supe- 
riority. 

Governable,  g&v-^-nA,-bl,  adj.  Submissive  to 
authority,  subject  to  rule,  manageable. 

Governance,  g&v-&r-ninsL>,  5.  Government, 
rule,  management. 

GoVERNANTE,  g6-vur-nant,'  s.  A  lady  who  has 
the  care  of  youn|  girls  of  (juality. 

Governess,  guv-ur-r^s,  s.  a  female  invested 
with  authority ;  a  tutore^,  a  woman  that  has  tte  care 
of  young  ladies ;  a  directress. 

Government,  giv-urn-m^nt,  *.  Form  of  com- 
munity with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  supreme 
authority;  an  establishment  of  legal  authority,  admi- 
nistration of  publick  affairs;  regularity  of  behaviour; 
manageableness,  compliance,  obsequiousness ;  in  gram- 
mar, influence  with  regard  to  construction. 

GovERNOUR,  g&vi&r-n&r,  s.  314.  One  who  has 
the  supreme  direction;  one  who  is  invested  with  su- 
preme authority  in  a  state ;  one  who  rules  any  plai  c 
with  delegated  and  temporary  authority ;  a  tutor  ;  a  pi- 
lot, a  manager. 

Gouge,  gSodje,  s.     a  chisel  having  a  round  edge. 

Gourd,  gArd,  or  g60rd,  s.  318,  A  plant,  a  bottle. 
Jf^  Mr.  Elphinston,   Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  and 

Buchanan,  pronounce  this  word  in  the  first  manner;  and 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  in 

the  last.     The  first  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  agreeable 

to  English  analogy. 

GourdinESS,  gAride-n^s,  5.  A  swelling  in  a  horse's 
leg. 

GournET,  g&r-n^t,  «.  314.    A  fish. 

Gout,  gofit,  5.  313.  a  periodical  disease  attended 
with  great  pain. 

Gout,  g65,  *.  3 1 5.  A  French  word  signifying  taste  ,• 
a  strong  desire. 

GoUTWORT,  gAut^win,  s.     An  herb. 

Gouty,  gou't^,  adj.  Afflicted  or  diseased  with  the 
gout ;  relating  to  the  gout. 

Gown,  goun,  3.  A  long  upper  garment ;  a  woman's 
upper  garment ;  the  long  habit  of  a  man  dedicated  to 
arts  of  peace,  as  divinity,  medicine,  law ;  the  dress  of 
peace. 

Gowned,  gound,  adj.  362.    Dressed  in  a  gown. 

GoWNiLAJ*,  gouui-man,  s.  88.  A  man  devoted  to 
the  arts  of  peace. 

To  Grabble,  grab'bl,  v.  a.  405.    To  grope. 

To  Grabble,  grib^bl,  v.  n.  To  lie  prostrate  on 
the  ground. 

Grace,  grase,  s.  560.  Favour,  kindness  ;  favoura- 
ble intluenee  of  God  on  the  human  mind;  virtue,  ef- 
fect of  Cod's  influence ;  pardon  ;  favour  conferred ;  pri- 


vilege ;  a  goddess,  by  the  heathens  supposed  to  bestow 
beauty  ;  behaviour,  considereil  as  cccent  or  unbecom- 
ing ;  adventitious  or  .irtifieial  beauty  ;  ornament,  flower, 
highest  peifeclion  ;  the  title  of  a  duke,  formerly  of  the 
knig,  meaning  the  same  as  your  goodness  or  your  cle- 
mency ;  a  short  prayer  said  before  and  after  meat. 

GuACE-CUP,  grase-k&p,  s.  The  cup  or  health  drank 
after  grace. 

'I\>  Grace,  grase.  v.  a.  To  adorn,  lo  dignify,  to 
embellish,  to  dignify  or  raise  by  an  act  of  favour;  to 
favour. 

Graced,  gr.lst,  adj.  359.  Beautittil,  graceful ;  vir- 
tuous, regular,  chnstc. 

Graceful,  grase-lul,  adj.    Beautiful  with  dignity. 

Gracefully,  grase-fiil-c,  adj.  Elegantly,  with 
pleasing  dignity. 

Gracefulness,  graseiful-nes,  «.  Elegance  of 
manner. 

Graceless,  grast-les,  adj.  Without  grace,  wicked, 
abandoneil. 

Graces,  gra-siz,  s.  99.  Good  graces,  for  favour ; 
it  is  seldom  used  in  the  singular. 

Gracilk,  gras-sll,  adj.   140.     Slender,  small. 

GraCILENT,  gri\s-e-l6nt,  aclj.    Lean. 

GraCIUTY,  gri-s)l-(i-t4'  S.     Slendemess. 

Gracious,  gra-sh&s,  adj.  314.  Merciful,  benevo- 
lent ;  favourable,  kind ;  virtuous,  good  ;  graceful,  be- 
coming. 

Graciously,  gra-sh&s-li^,  adv.  Kindly,  with  kind 
condescension  ;  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

GhaCIOUSNESS,  graishis-nes,  s.  Kind  condescen- 
sion ;  pleasing  manner. 

Gradation,  grl-dAishun,  5.  Regular  progress 
from  one  degree  to  another;  regular  advance  step  by 
step  ;  order,  arrangement ;  regular  process  of  argument. 

GradatORY,  grid-a-tfiir-^,  s.  512.  Steps  from  the 
cloister  into  the  church. 

Gradiant,  gra^d^-lnt,  or  gia-j^-int,  adj.  293. 
Walking. 

Gradual,  grad-ii-il,  or  grid-ji-il,  adj.  293. 
i'9 1-.  576.  ftoceeding  by  degrees,  advancing  step  by 
step. 

Gradual,  grM-h-al,  s.  88.     An  order  of  steps. 

Graduality,  grM-ii-u]-c-ti,  s.  Kegular  pro- 
gression. 

Gradually,  gnldii-al-le,  adv.  By  degrees,  in 
regular  progression. 

To  Graduate,  grM-h-kte,  v.  a.  To  dignify  with 
a  degree  in  the  university,  to  mark  with  degrees;  to 
raise  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  metals ;  to  height- 
en, to  improve. 
Graduate,  grUd-fi- ate,  s.  91.  "a  man  dignified 

with  an  academical  degree. 
Graduation,  grad-&-a-shtin,  s.     Uegular  pro- 
gression by  succession  of  degrees ;  the  act  of  conferring 
academical  degrees. 
Graff,  graf,  s.    A  ditch,  a  moat. 
Graft,  or  Graff,  graft,  or  griff,  5.  79.   A  small 

brancli  inserted  into  the  stock  of  another  tree. 
To  Graft,  or  Graff,  graft,  or  graff;  v.  a.  To 
insert  a  scion  or  branch  of  one  tree  into  the  stock  of 
another ;  to  propagate  by  insertion  or  inoculation  ;  to 
insert  into  a  place  or  body  to  which  it  did  not  origi- 
nally belong;  to  join  one  thing  so  as  to  receive  support 
from  another. 

J)::^^  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  thatCro^'is  the  true 
word,  if  ttc  appeal  to  its  derivation  from  the  F'reneh  word 
OreJ/er  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  this  word  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  several  of  the  old  writers;  but  nothing  can  oc 
clearer  than  that  it  is  now  obsolete^  and  that  the  word 
Grafied  has  beer,  long  used  by  our  most  respectable  mo- 
(U!rn  authors ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  used  exclusively. 
Grafter,   grif-tOr,   s.    One  who  propagates  fruits 

by  grafting.^ 
Grain,  grane,  s.  202.  a  single  seed  of  com; 
com;  the  seed  of  any  fruit ;  any  minute  particle;  the 
smallest  weight ;  any  thing  proverbially  small ;  Grain 
of  allowance,  something  indulged  or  remitted;  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibres  of  wood,  or  other  fibrous  matter  • 
died  or  stained  substance ;  temper,  disposition,  huinoui ;' 
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7'ti  Grant,  grunt,  ?•.  o.  78,  79.  To  admit  that 
which  is  not  yet  proved :  to  bestow  soinetluiig  which 
eaniiDt  be  claimed  of  right. 

Grant,  grunt,  s.  The  act  of  granting  or  bestow- 
ing: tlie  thing  granted,  a^i't,  a  boon  ;  inlaw,  a  gift 
HI  writing,  of  such  a  thing  as  cannot  aptly  be  passed  or 
conveyed  by  word  only ;  admission  of  soinetliiug  in  dis- 
pu;c. 

GuANTABLE,  grant-a.  bl,  adj.  That  may  be  granted. 

GitANTEE,  gi";\n-tee,'  s.  He  to  whom  any  grant  i? 
m.ide. 

Grantor,  grSnt-tor/  s.  166.  He  by  whom  a 
grant  is  made. 

GranuLAKY,  grAn-dillr  e,  adj.  Small  and  com- 
pact, resembling  a  small  grain  or-seed. 

To  Granulate,  grun-u-latf,  v.  n.   To  be  formct? 

into  small  grains. 
To  Granulate,  grinifi-Iate,  v.  a.  91.    To  break 

into  small  masses;  to  raise  into  small  asperities. 
Gr.\NULATION,    gran-6-lai-slii'in,   s.     Tlic  act  oi 

pouring  melted  metal  into  cold  water,  so  that  it  may 

congeal  into  small  grains ;  the  act  of  breaking  into  sm.iij 

parts  like  grains. 
Granule,  grun-ule,  s.    A  small  comixict  particle. 
Gkanulous,  gnVii-u-las,  adj.    Full  of  little  grains. 
Grape,   grape,   s.     The  fruit  of  the  vine,   growing 

ill  chtsters. 
Graphic,  grul-lk,  adj.    Well  described,  delineatc<!. 
Graphical,  graf-^-kul,  adj.     Well  delineated. 
Graphically,  graf-t^-kJl-^,  adv.   In  a  iiictuiesriuc 

manner,  with  good  description  or  delineation. 

Grapnel,  gri\p-n^l,  s.  A  small  anchor  belonging 
to  a  little  vessel ;  a  grappling  iron  with  which,  in  tighlr 
one  ship  fastens  on  another. 

To  Grapple,  grSp-pl,  v.  n.  405.  To  contend  b) 
seizing  eacii  other  ;  to  contest  in  close  fight. 

To  Grapple,  grAp-pl,  li.  a.  To  fasten,  to  fix  ;  to 
seize,  to  lay  fast  hold  of. 

Grapple,  grap-pl,  s.  Contest,  in  whicli  the  com- 
batants seize  each  other;  close  tight;  iron  instrument, 
by  which  one  ship  fastens  on  another. 

Grapplement,  grapipl-m^nt,  s.    Close  fight. 

Grasshopper,  giisih6p-ar,  *.  a  sinaU  insect 
tliat  hops  in  the  summer  grass. 

Grasier,  gra-zlitir,  s.  2S3.    See  Graxier. 

To  Grasp,  grusp,  ti.  a.  To  hold  in  the  hand,  to 
gripe;   to  seize,  to  catch  at. 

To  Grasp,  grasp,  r.  it.  To  catch  at,  to  endea- 
vour to  seize;  to  struggle,  to  strive;  to  gripe,  to  ei> 
eroach. 

Grasp,  grisp,  s.  The  gripe  or  seizure  of  the  hand  ; 
possession,  hold  ;  power  of  seizing. 

Grasper,  grisp-Cir,  s.  98.    One  that  grasps. 
Grass,   gris,   s.   78,    79.    The  common  herbage  of 

liclds  on  which  cattle  feed. 
Grass-plot,  griis'plot,   s.      a  small  level  covered 

witli  grass. 
GraSSINESS,   grls^SL-nes,  s.     The  state  of  abountl- 

ing  in  grass. 
Grassy,  gras-se,  lulj.     Covered  willi  grass. 
G  RATE,  grate,  s.     A  partition  made  with  liars  placed 

near  to  one  another;  the  range  of  bars  within  which 

tires  are  made. 
To  Grate,  grate,  v,  a.    To  rub  or  wear  any  thing 

by  the  attrition  of  a  rough  body  ;  to  ofTcnd  by  any  thing 

harsh  or  vexatious;  to  form  a  harsh  sound. 
To  Grate,  grate,  v.  ti.    To  rub  so  as  to  injure  or 

oU'cnd  ;  to  nuke  a  harsh  noise. 
Grateful,  grate-ful,  adj.    Having  a  due  sense  ol 

benefits;  pleasing,  acccpt.ible,  delightful,  delicious. 
Gratefully,  gratc-lul-e,  adv.    With  willingness 

to  acknowledge  and   repay   benefits;    in  a   pleasing 

manner. 

Gratefulness,  grate-ful-n6s,  s.    Gratitude,  duty 

to  benefactors;  quality  of  being  aeccpUible,  iileasan(- 


the  form  of  the  surface  with  regard  to  roughness  and 

smoothness. 
Grained,    grand,    adj.    359.      Rough,   made  less 

smooth. 
(trains,    granz,   s.     Tlic  husks  of  malt  exhausted 

ill  brewing. 
Grainy,   gra-n<i',   adj.    Full  of  corn;   full  of  grains 

>Jr  kernels. 
Guamercy,   gr;\-m^r-se,   interj.     An  obsolete  ex- 
pression of  surpri.se. 
Gramineous,  gii\-mln-e-us,  adj.    Grassy. 
GraMI.mvorous,    grlin-^-nlv-o-rus,   adj.    513. 

(irass-eating. 
Grammar,    gram-mir,    .?.    418.     The  science   of 

speaking  correctly,  the  art  which  teaches  the  relation  of 

words  to  each  other  ;   propriety  or  justness  of  speech  ; 

Ihe  Ijook  that  treats  of  the  various  relations  of  words  to 

one  another. 

Grammar-school,  grain-inar-sk651,  s.  a  school 
in  which  the  learned  languages  arc  grammatically 
taught. 

Grammarian,  grim-mu-re-un,  *.  One  who  teaclics 

grammar,  a  philologci 

Grammatical,  griiin-mati^-kAl,  adj.    Delonging 

to  giainmar  ;  taught  by  grammar.  | 

Grammatically,  j^ram-mStic  kul-e,  a(/y.    Ac- 1 

cording  to  the  rules  or  science  oi  giammar  i 

Gr.^MPLE,  gram-pl,  x.  403.    A  crab  fish. 

Grampus,  grJm-pCiS,  ».  A  large  fish  of  the  v,na!4' 
kind.  I 

GraNAM,  grin-itm,  s.  A  ludicrous  word  for  Gran- 
dam. 

Granary,  grin-5-rt^  s.  503.    A  storehouse  for  the 
thrashed  corn. 
U;^  We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pronounced  with  the 

first  a  like  that  in  f^rain  ;  but  all  our  oithoepists  m.-irk  it 

like  the  a  in  ^aiui.     The  first  manner  would  insnniale 

that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  English  word  grain: 

but  tills  is  not  the  ease;  it  comes  from  the  Latin  i'^Mjiu- 

riumi  and,  hy  our  own  analogy,  has  tlie  antepenultimate 

vowel  sliort. 

Granjvte,  grJn-at,  s.  91.  A  kind  of  marble,  so 
called  because  it  is  marked  with  small  variegations  like 
grains. 

Grand,  grind,  adj.  Great,  illustrious,  high  in 
power;  splendid,  m:imiificent;  noble,  sublime,  lofty, 
conceived  or  expressed  with  great  dignity  ;  it  is  used  to 
signify  ascent  or  descent  of  consanguinity. 

GraNUA.M,  grin-dam,  i.  Grandmother,  one's  fa- 
ther's or  mother's  mother;  an  old  wilhered  woman. 

Grandchild,  grind-tsliild,  s.  The  son  or  daugh- 
ter of  one's  son  or  daughter. 

Granddaughter,  grand-da w-tar,  s.  The  daugh- 
ter of  a  son  or  daughter. 

Grandee,  gran-dtV','  s.  a  man  of  gieat  rank, 
power,  or  dignity. 

RANDEUR,  gran-j&r,  s.  576.  State,  splendour  of 
appearance,  magnificence ;  elevation  of  sentiment  or 
language. 

Grandfather,  grand-fa-THur,  s.  The  father  of 
a  father  or  mother. 

GrandifiCK,  gran-dlf-lk,  adj.  509.  Making 
great. 

Gkandinous,  granid(^-nus,  adj.    Full  of  hail. 

Grandmother,  grand-imVni-ur,  j.   The  father's 

or  mother's  mother. 

Gra.ndSIRE,  grand-slro,  .?.  Grandfather ;  any  an- 
cestor, poetically. 

Grandson,  grand-sun,  s.  The  son  of  a  son  or 
daughter. 

Grange,  granje,  s.  A  fiirm;  generally,  n  farm 
with  a  house  at  a  distance  from  neighbours. 

Granite,  grin-It,  s.  140.  A  stone  composed  of 
sejiarate  and  very  large  concretions  rudely  compacted  to- 
gether. 

Granivorous,  gri-niv-vA  r&s,  adj.  518.  I-it- 
Ing  grain. 

GraNNAM,  (rian-n&in,  ».  88.     Grandmother 
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GbaTEH,  grate-5r,  s.    A   kind  of  coarse  file  with  i 

which  soft  boities  arc  nibbed  to  powder. 
GRATinCATION,  gTat-ti-fe-ka-sl)Lin,  *.  The  act  of 

pleasing  ;  pleasure,  deliijht,  rct-ompeiise. 
Ta  GRATtFY,  grit^i-fi,  v.  a.     To  indulge,  to  please 

by  compliance;  to  delight,  to  please;  to  rccjuite  with 

a  ijratitication.  j 

Gratingly,  grateUng-le,  adv.     Harbhiy,  offl-n- 

sively. 
Gratis,  gra-tls,  adv.   544.    For  nothing,   without 

recompense. 
GraTITL'UE,  grit-i^-tide,  s.     Duty  to  benefactors  ; 

desire  to  return  b(.'nefit<:.  1 

Gratuitous,  gri-tii-e-tfts,  adj.    Voluntary,  grant-  I 

ed  without  claim  or  merit :  asserted  without  proof. 

Gratuitously,  gra-tu-e-tus-le,   auv.     Without  j 

claim  or  merit ;   without  proof. 

Gratuity,  grl-ti'i-c-t<i,  s.  a  present  or  acknow- 
ledgment, a  free  gift. 

To  GraTULATE,  giatsliiili-late,  or  grJt-iJ-late, 
V.  a.  461.  To  congratulate,  to  salute  with  declarations 
of  joy  ;  to  declare  joy  for. 

GraTULATION,  gr4tsli-i-la-sh£in,  s.  Salutations 
made  by  expressing  joy. 

GraTULATORY,   gralsbiu-la-tur-ti,   adj.    Congra- 
tulatory, expressing  cnugratulalion. 
Jt^  For  theo,  see  Oomesticky  .'ilS. 

Grave,  grave,  *.  The  place  in  which  the  dead  are 
repositcd. 

G  rave-clothes,  grave-klize,  i.  The  dress  of  the 
dead. 

Grave-stone,  grave-stAne,  *.  The  stune  that  iS 
laid  over  the  grave. 

To  Grave,  grave,  v.  a.  prct.  Graved  ;  part, 
pasi.  Graven.  To  carve  on  any  hard  substanee;  to 
copy  painting  on  wood  or  met.il ;  to  impress  decjily  ;  to 
clean,  calk,  and  sheatli  a  ship. 

7'o  Grave,  grave,  v.  n.  To  write  or  delineate  on 
hard  substances. 

Grave,  grave,  arf;'.  Solemn,  serious,  soLier  ;  of 
weight ;  not  showy,  not  tawdry  ;  not  sharp  of  sound, 
ni>t  acute. 

Gravel,  griv-^1,  s.  99.  Hard  sand  ;  sandy  mat- 
ter concreted  in  the  kidneys. 

To  Gravel,  grSv-^1,  c.  a.  To  cover  with  gravel  ; 
to  stick  m  the  sand  ;  to  puz.-'As,  to  put  to  a  >t,^nd,  to  om- 
barrav> ;  to  hurt  the  foot  of  a  horse  with  gravel  confin- 
ed by  the  shoe. 

GraVELKSS,  grave'l(5s,  adj.  Without  a  tomb,  un- 
buried. 

Gravelly,  grAvi^I-l<.%  adj.  Full  of  gravel,  a- 
bounding  with  gravel. 

Gravely,  grave-le,  adr.  Solemnly,  seriously, 
soberly,  without  lightness;  without  gaudiness or  show. 

Gravkness,  grave-iies,  t.  Seriousness,  solemnity 
and  sobriety. 

GraveoLENT,  grj-vt'-o-l^nt,  adj.    Stroi'.g  scented. 

Graver,  gri-vur,  s,  OS.  One  whose  business  is  to 
inscribe  or  carve  upon  hard  substances,  one  whoropies 
pictuies  upon  wood  or  metal  to  be  impressed  on  paper  ; 
the  style  or  tool  used  in  graving. 

Gravidity,  gia-vidi«i-te,  j.    pregnancy. 

Graving,  grieving,  s.     Carved  work. 

To  Gravitate,  griv^-tate,  v.  «.    To  tend  to  tiie 

centre  of  attiaction. 

Gravitation,  griv-c-ta-shun,  ,t.    Act  of  tending 

to  the  centre. 

Gravity,  grav-e-t^,  s.  Weight,  heaviness,  ten- 
dency to  the  centre  ;  seriousness,  solemnity. 

Gravy,  gra-ve,  s.  The  juice  that  runs  from  flesh 
not  much  dried  by  the  fire,  the  juice  of  nesh  boiled 

Gray,  gra,  adj.    White  with  a  mixture  of  blatk  ; 

white  or  hoary  with  old  age ;  dark  like  the  openiny  ui 

close  of  day. 
Gray,  gra,  s.    A  badger. 
GraYBFARU,  gra-bderd,  s.    An  old  mar.. 
Grayling,  gra-Ilng,  5.    Tiio  umber,  a  Ssh 
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Grayness,  gra-nes,  s.    The  quality  of  being  gray 

To  Graze,  gr.^ze,  v.  n.  To  eat  grass,  to  feeil  on 
grass;  to  supply  grass ;  to  touch  lightly  on  the  surface 

To  Graze,  graze,  i'.  a.  'i'o  tend  grazing  cattle  ; 
to  feed  upon  ;  to  toucli  lightly  the  surface. 

Grazier,  gra-zhOr,  s.  283.  484.  One  who  feed* 
cattle. 

Grease,  gn'sp,  «.  227.  560.  The  soft  part  of  the 
fat;  ,1  swelling  and  gourdiiiess  of  the  legs,  which  gener- 
ally happens  to  a  horse  after  his  journey. 

To  Grease,  greze,  f.  a.  437.  To  smear  or  a- 
nomt  with  grease  ;  to  biil.e  or  corrupt  with  presents. 

GrE.VSINESS,  grd-ze-lles,  s.    Oiliness,  fatness. 

Greasy,  gre-7.L',  o(//.  oily,  fat,  unctuous  ;  smeared 
with  grease;  fat  of  body,  bulky. 

Great,  grate,  adj.  2-10,  241.  Large  in  bulk  or 
number;  having  any  nuality  in  ,i  high  degree;  con- 
siderable m  extent  or  duration  ;  important,  weighty  ; 
chief,  principal;  of  high  rank,  of  large  power;  illustri- 
ous, emniciit  ;  noble,  m.ignanimous ;  familiar,  much 
acfiiiamled  ;  pregnant,  teeming;  it  13  added  in  every 
step  of  .isceniiing  or  descemliiig consanguinity, as,  great- 
grandson  IS  the  son  of  my  grandson. 

Great,  grate,  S.  The  whole,  the  grojs,  the  whole 
in  3  lump. 

GrEATBELLIED,  grate-bel-ld,  adj.  283.  Pregnant, 
teeming. 

Grkathearteu,  grate-hirt-^d,  nc/;.  High  .spirit- 
ed, uiu'cjected. 

Greatly,  grali'Md,  <icfl  in  a  great  degree;  nobly 
illustriously  ;   in.igtianiinously,  generously,  bravely. 

Greatness,  i;rati.-ll6s,  s.  Largeness  of  quantity 
or  number ;  comparative  quantity  ;  high  degree  of  any 
quality;  high  [ilace,  dignity,  power,  influence;  merit, 
magnanimity,  nobleness  of  mind ;  grandeur,  state, 
magnificcnec. 

GrkavES,  gri'VZ,  J.      Armour  for  the  legs. 

GRECISM,  gre-slziil,  i.  An  idiom  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
Ruage. 

To  GrECIZE,  gr<^is!ze,  ».  n.  To  imitate  the  idiom 
of  the  Greek  laiigu.ige. 

Greece,  grc^t^se,  s.    A  iiii^ht  of  steps. 

Greedily,  grce-de-le,  ar/y.  E-agerly,  ravenously 
voraciously. 

GllEEOINESS,  gree-dt^-n'-s,  s.  Ravcnousncss,  hun- 
ger, eagerness  of  appetite  or  desire. 

Greedy,  gree-d^,  adj.  Ravenous,  voracious,  hun- 
gry  ;  eager,  vehemently  desirous. 

GreeKLING,  grt'ek-ling,  s.  A  young  Greek  scho- 
lar; a  smatterer  in  Greel< 

Green,  green,  adj.  Having  a  colour  formed  by  com- 
pounding blue  and  yellow;  pale,  sickly;  (tourishing, 
fresh  ;  new,  Iresh,  as,  a  green  wound  ;  not  dry  ;  not 
roasted,  half  raw  ;  unripe,  immature,  young. 

Green,  gret^i),  S.     The  green  colour  ;   a  grassy  plain. 

To  GrEF-N,  green,  i'.  a.     To   make  green. 

GltEENnKOO.M,  green-briSin,' J.  This  shrub  growa 
wild  uji'.in  barren  dry  lualhs. 

GkEENCLOTH,  green-kbV/i,  .».  A  board  or  court 
c.  justice  of  the  kin^''s  household. 

Greeneyed,  gredniide,  adj.  283.  Having  eyes 
]      eoloiiiol  with  green. 

Greenfinch,  gr^eniflnsh,  s.    A  kind  of  bird  ;  a 

kmdol  fish. 
Grfe.n'GAGE,  grWn-gajo,'  j.    A  species  of  plum. 
Greenhouse,  green-boiise,  4.    a  house  »n  which 

tcmlcr  plants  are  sheltered. 
Greenish,  green-lsh,  adj.    Somcwnat  green. 
Greenly,  gn^i^iiiW,  adv.     Witha  greenish  colour  ; 

newly,  freshly. 
GrEE.S'NESS,   greeii-n^,  s.    The   quality   of  being 

green  ;    immaturity,   unripeness  ;    freshness,   vigour, 

newness. 
j  Green  UoOM,  gixV-n-room,  s.    A    room  near  the 

sl.ige  to  which  .actor*  retire  during  the  intervals  of  their 

|iarts  in  the  play. 

Greensickness,  gret^n-slk-n^s,  s.   The  disease  of 

niaii.'s  so  ciiUed  from  the    aleness  which  it  produce.s. 
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Greensward,   7    gr^ea-sward,  s.     The  turf  on 
GrEENSWORD,    5        which  grass  grows. 
Greenwekd,  gr^(-iliwee<i,  5.     Dyers'  weed. 
Greenwood,  green-wud,   i.     Wood  considered  as 

it  appears  in  the  spring  or  summer. 
To  Greet,  gr^et,  v.  a.     To  address  at  meeting  ;  to 

salute  in  kinilness  or  respect;  to  congratulate;  to  pay 

compliments  at  a  distance. 

J):5^  This  word  had  anciently  a  doub'e  signification, 
importing  two  opposite  meanings.  In  Chaucer,  it  sifjni- 
fies  to  rejoice;  and  in  Spenser,  lo  complain.  In  the  lat 
ter  sense'it  is  entirely  obsolete,  and  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  if  Spenser  had  not  duir  it  up,  with  many  simila 
withered  weeds,  to  adorn  his  Fairy  Queen. 
Greeting,   gr^et-lng,    s.     Salutation  at  meeting, 

or  compliments  at  a  distance. 
GrEEZE,  greeze,  i.     A  flight  of  steps. 
GrEGAL,  gre-gil,  adj.    IJelonging  to  a  flock 


withdraw  the  lips,  so  as  to  appear  smiling  with  a  mi& 

turc  of  displeasure ;  to  fix  the  teeth  as  in  anguish. 
Grin,  grin,  s.    The  act  of  closing  the  teeth. 
To  Grind,  grind,  d.  a.    pret.  I  Ground ;  pari. 

pass.  Ground.     To  reduce  any  tiling  to  powder  by  friC' 

tion ;  to  sharpen  or  smooth ;  to  rub  one  against  ai> 

other ;  to  harass,  to  oppress. 
To   Grind,   grind,   v.  n.     To  perform  the  act  of 

grinduig,  to  be  moved  as  in  grinding. 
Grinder,  grlnd-fir  s.  98.     One  that  grinds  ;   the 

i;istnr".nent  of  grindmg  :  one  of  the  double  teeth. 

Guindlestone,  grln-dl -Stone, 
Grindstone,  grlnd-sione, 

on  which  edged  instruments  are  sharpened. 
Grinner,  grin-nur,  s.  98.     He  that  grins. 
GrinninglY,  grln-iilng-l(^,  adv.     With  a  grinning 

laugh. 

Grip,  grip,  a.    A  small  ditch. 


Gregarious,  gre-ga-ri-&s,   mlj.     Going  in  fio.ksl  r^  Gripe,   gripe,  v.  a.     To  hold  with  the  fingers 


or  herds 

GrEMIAL,  gr^-m^-al,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  lap, 
or  bosom. 

Grenade,  gr^-nade'  *.  A  little  hollow  globe  or 
ball  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  which,  being  filled 
with  fine  powder,  as  soon  ;is  it  is  kindled,  Ilies  into  many 
shatters ;  a  small  bomb. 

Grenadier,  gr^n-i\-d^er,'  s.  275.  A  tall  foot 
soldier,  of  whom  there  is  one  comi«;iny  in  every  regi- 
ment. 

Grenado,  gre-na'do,  s.  11.  See  Grenade  and 
Lumbago. 

Grew,  gri.    The  pret.  of  Grow. 

Grey,  gra,  adj See  Gray. 

Greyhound,  gra-hound,  5.    A  tiill  fleet  dog  th.'.i 

chases  in  siglit. 
To  Gride,  gride,  v.  n.    To  cut 


closed  ;  to  catch  eagerly  ;  to  seize;  to  close,  to  clutch 

to  pinch,  to  press,  CO  squeeze. 
To  Gripe,  gripe,  v.  n.    To  pinch  the  belly,  to  give 

the  colick. 
Gripe,   gripe,    s.      Grasj),  hold  ;  squeeze,  pressure  ; 

oppression  ;  pmching  distress. 
Gripes,  grijis,  s.     Belly-ache,  colick. 
Griper,  gri-pi'ir,  .?.  98.     Oppressor,  usurer. 
GuiPINGLY,    grl-ping-le,    adv.     With  pain  in  the 

GrisaMBER,  grls-lm-bur,  s.  Used  by  Milton  for 
an^.bergrise. 

Griskin,  gris-kln,  s.   The  vertebra?  of  a  hog  broiled. 

Grisly,  grlz-le,  at//.     Dreadful,  horrible,  hideous. 

Grist,  grist,  s.  Com  to  be  ground  ;  supply,  pro- 
vision. 


GridELIN,  grldl<i-lin,  adj.     A  colour  made  of  white   ^  RISTLE.  grls^sl,  s.  472.     A  cartilage. 


Gristly,  gris-sl<^,  adj.    Cartilaginous. 

Grit,  grit,  s.     The  coarse  part  of  meal;  oats  husked. 


and  red 
Gridiron,  grld-i-Orn,  s.     A  portable  grate. 
Grief,    gretf,   S.  215.    .Sorrow,    trouble   for  some 

thing  past ;  grievance,  Iiarm.  ,  7,12 

Grievance,   ert^-vunse,   s.  560.     a  st^ite  or  thelGRlTTINESS,  gnt-te-nes,  *.    Sandiness,  the  quality 


or  coarsely  ground  ;  sand,  rough  hard  particles ;  a  kind 
of  fossil ;  a  kind  of  (ish. 


cause  of  uneasiness. 

To  Grieve,  grdev,  v.  a.     To  afflict,  to  hurL 

To  Grieve,  greev,  v.  n.  To  be  in  pain  for  some- 
thing past,  to  mourn,  to  sorrow,  as  for  the  death  of 
friends. 

GrievingLY,  greev^lng-l^,  adv.  In  sorrow,  sor- 
rowfully. 

Grievous,  gr^c^v-us,  adj.  Afliictive,  painful,  hard 
to  be  home ;  such  as  causes  sorrow  ;  atrocious,  heavy. 

Grievously',  greev^us-le,  adv.  Painfully;  cala- 
mitously, miserably ;  vexatiously. 

GrIEVOUSNESS,  gr^tiV-6s-ncs,  s.     Sorrow,  pain. 

Griffin,   \      ^r,^  ^ , ,  , 

_,  V  grif-tin,   s.      A  fabled  animal,   said  to 

Griffon,  j 

be  generated  between  the  lion  and  eagle. 

Grig,  grig,  5.     a  small  eel ;  a  merry  creature. 

2'o  Grill,  grll,  v.  a.  To  broil  on  a  gridiron  ;  to 
harass,  to  hurt 

GriLLADE,  gril-lade,'  5.  Any  thing  broiled  on  the 
gridiron. 

Grim,  grim,  adj.  Having  a  countenance  of  terror, 
horrible;  ugly,  ill-looking. 

Grimace,  gre-inase,'  .1.  A  distortion  of  the  coun- 
tenance, from  habit,  afTeetation,  or  insolence ;  air  of  af- 
fectation. 

Grimalkin,  grlm-mAl-kln,  j.    An  old  cat. 

GulME,  grime,  «.     Dirt  deeply  insinuated. 

To  Grime,  grime,  v.  a.    To  dirt,  to  sully  deeply. 

Grimly,  grlmil^,  adv.  Horribly,  hideously  ;  sourly, 
sullenly. 

GkI.MNESS,  grlmin^s,  .t.  Horror,  frightfulntss  0/ 
vi'.T^e. 

To  Grin,  grin,  v.  »:.  To  set  tlie  teeth  together  and 
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of  abounding  in  grit. 
Gritty,  grit-t<^,  adj.    FuU  of  hard  particles. 
Gkizlelin,    griz-zl-lin,    adj.      INIore    properly 

Gridelin.     Having  a  pale  red  colour. 
Grizzle,  griz-zl,  s.  405.     A  mixture  of  white  and 

black ;  gray. 
Grizzled,  grlz-zld,   adj.  359.     Interspersed  with 

Grizzly,  grlz-zlc,  adj.    Somewhat  gray. 

J'o  Groan,  grone,  v.  n.  295.  To  breathe  with  a 
mourntul  noise,  as  in  pain  or  agony. 

Groan,  grone,  s.  Breath  expired  with  noise  ana 
difficulty  ;  any  hoarse  de.ad  sound. 

Groanful,  groiie-ful,  adj.    Sad,  agonizing. 

Groat,  grawt,  s.  295.  A  piece  valuetl  at  four- 
pence  ;  a  proverbial  name  for  a  small  sum  ;  groats,  oat5 
ih;:t  have  the  hulls  taken  oft'. 

Grocer,   gr<i-s&r,    i.  98.      A  man  who  buys  and 
sells  tea,  su;;ar,  plums,  and  spiees. 
Jf^  M-r.  Nares  observes  that  this  word  ought  to  be 

written  Grosser,  as  originally  being  one  who  dealt  by  the 

•ross  or  wholesale.     There  is  not,  however,  he  observes, 

much  chance  that  Grocer  will  give  place  to  Grvs.ser ;  es- 

iiecially  as  they  no  longer  enpross  merchandise  of  all 

kinds,  nor  insist  upon  dealing  in  the  grnss  alone.     The 

other  derivation  of  this  word,  from  grusius,  a  fig,  Is  not 

worth  notice. 

Grocery,  grA-sur-6,  adj.     Grocers'  ware. 

CJrOGERUM,    7    giog-i  uni,  A'-     Stufl"  woven  with  a 

GrOGRAM,       S        '•"^K'^  ^^"Of  •I'ld  a  rough  pile. 

Groin,  groin,  s.     The  part  next  the  thigh. 

GliOOM,  grouni,  i.  A  servant  that  takes  care  of  thr 
stiible. 

Groove,  groov,  «.  A  deep  cavern  cr  hollow;  a 
channel  or  hollow  cut  with  a  tool 
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To  Groove,  grouv,  v.  a.    To  cut  hollow. 

To  Grope,  grApe,  t>.  n.    To  feel  where  one  cannot 

fee. 
2o  Grope,   grope,   v.  a.     To  search  by  feeling  in 

the  dark. 
Gross,  giose,  srf;.  162.     Thick,  corpulent ;  shame- 
ful, unseemly;  intellectually  coarse;  inelegant;  tiiick, 
not  refined ;  stupid,  dull ;  coarse,  rough,  opposite  to 
(Plicate. 

5t^  This  word  is  irregular,  from  a  vanity  of  imitating 
the  French.  In  Scotland  they  pronounce  this  word  re- 
gularly so  as  to  rhyme  with  moss.  Pope  allso  rhymes  it 
with  this  word. 

"  Shall  only  man  be  taken  in  the  f^'^ts  f 

"  Grant  but  as  many  sorts  of  mind  ag  moss." 

This,  however,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  poetical  li- 
cense ;  for  the  sound  seems  now  irrevocably  fixed  as  it  is 

marked,  rhyming  with  jocoje,  verbose,  &c. 

GROSS,  grAse,  S.  The  main  body,  the  main  force ; 
the  bulk,  the  whole  not  divided  into  its  several  parts ; 
the  chief  part,  the  maminass;  the  number  of  twelve 
dozen. 

Grossly,  grAse-1^,  adv.  Sulkily,  in  bulky  parts, 
coarsely ;  without  subtilty,  without  art ;  witliout  deli- 
cacy. 

Grossness,  grAse-n^s,  s.  Coarseness,  not  subtilty, 
thickness ;  inelegant  fatness,  unwieldy  corpulence ; 
want  of  refinement ;   want  of  tlelieacy. 

Grot,  grit,  s.  a  cave,  a  cavern  for  coolness  and 
pleasure. 

Grotesque,  grA-t5sk,'  adj.  Distorted  in  fijrare, 
unnatural. 

Grotto,  grit'tA,  s.  A  cavern  or  cave  n.aiic  for 
coolness. 

Grove,  grive,  s.  a  walk  covered  by  tree-  meet- 
ing above. 

To  Grovel,  grSv-vl,  v.  n.  102.  To  He  prone,  to 
creep  low  on  the  ground;  to  be  mean,  to  be  without 
dignity. 

Ground,  ground,  S.  313.  The  earth,  considcreil 
as  solid  or  as  low ;  the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  air 
or  water;  land,  country;  region,  territory;  farm,  e- 
statc,  possession;  the  floor  or  level  of  a  place;  dregs, 
lees,  faeces;  the  first  stratum  of  paint  upon  which  the 
figures  are  afterwards  [lamted;  the  fund.-imeutal  sub- 
stance, that  by  which  tlie  additional  or  accidental  partj 
arc  supported;  first  hint,  first  traces  of  an  mvcntion  ; 
the  first  principles  of  knowledge ;  the  fundamental 
cause ;  the  field  or  place  of  action  ;  the  space  occupied 
by  an  army  as  they  figbt,  advance,  or  retire;  the  state 
in  which  one  is  with  respect  to  opponents  or  competi- 
tors ;  the  foil  to  set  a  thing  off". 

To  Ground,  grSind,  v.  a.  To  fix  on  the  ground  ; 
to  found  as  upon  cause  or  principle;  to  settl  in  first 
principles  or  rudiments  of  knowledge. 

Ground,  ground.    Tlie  jyret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

Grind. 

Ground- ASH,  ground-Jsh,'  s.  a  sapUn  of  ash  ta- 
ken from  the  ground. 

Ground  BAIT,  groundibate,  s.  A  bait  made  of 
barley  or  malt  boiled,  thrown  into  the  place  where  you 
angle. 

Ground-floor,  groundiflore,  s.  The  lower  story 
of  a  house. 

Ground-ivy,  gro&nd-i-v^,  s.  Alehoof,  or  tum- 
hoof. 

Ground-oak,  ground-6ke,'  s.    A  saplin  oak. 

Ground-pine,  ground-pine,'  s.    A  pLmt. 

Ground-plate,  ground-plate,  s.  in  architec- 
ture, the  outermost  pieces  of  timber  lying  on  or  near 
the  ground,  and  framed  into  one  another  with  mortises 
and  tenons. 

Ground-plot,  groiind-plAt,  s.    TJie  ground  on 

which  any  building  is  placed;   tlie  ichnography  of  a 
building. 

Ground-rent,  ground-r^nt,  s.   Rent  paid  for  the 

prnnlcgc  of  building  on  another  man's  gruuiul. 
GaoUNI>-ROOM,   giouiid-rJ5m,   s.     A   room   on   a 

level  with  the  ground. 
Geoundedly,    ground-ed-le.    adv.      Upon    linn 

IiriEciples. 


Groundless,  grouiid-les,  adj.     Void  of  reason. 
Guoundlessi.y,    ground-les-le,    adv.     Without 

rea.son,  without  cause. 

Groundless.sess,   ground-les-nes,  s.     Want  ot 

just  reason. 

Groundling,  groundi-llng,  s.    A  fish  which  t:eeps 

at  the  bottom  of  the  water     one  of  the  vulgar. 

G roundly,  groundile,  adv.  Upon  principles,  so- 
lidly. 

Groundsel,  groun-sll,  s,  a  timber  next  the 
ground;  a  plant. 

Groundwork,  ground-wurk,  s.  The  ground,  the 
first  stratum  ;  the  first  part  of  an  undertaking,  the  fun- 
dximentals ;  first  principles,  original  reason. 

Group,  groop,  s.  315.  A  crowd,  a  cluster,  a  hud- 
dle. 

To  Group,  grSop,  v.  a.     To  put  into  a  crowd,  to 
huildle  together. 
If:^  This  word  is  now  more  properly  written  Groupe, 

like  the  French  word  from  which  it  comes  to  us. 

Grouse,  grolse,  s.  313.  A  kind  of  fowl,  a  heath- 
cock. 

Grout,  grout,  s.  313.  Coarse  meal,  pollard;  Uiat 
which  purges  off;  a  kind  of  wild  apple. 

2'o  Grow,  grA,  t;.  n.  324.  pret.  Grew;  part. 
pass.  Grown.  To  vegetate,  to  have  vegetable  motion  ; 
to  be  proiUiccd  by  vegetation  ;  to  increase  in  stature;  to 
come  to  manhood  from  infancy ;  to  issue,  as  plants 
from  a  soil ;  to  increase  in  bulk,  to  become  greater ;  to 
improve,  to  make  progress ;  to  advance  to  any  state;  to 
come  by  degrees ;  to  be  changed  from  one  state  to  an- 
other ;  to  proceed  as  from  a  cause ;  to  adhere,  to  stick 
together;  to  swell,  a  sea  term. 

Grower,  gro-Or,  s.  98.    An  increaser. 

2"o  Growl,  groul,  v.  n.  323.  To  snarl  or  murrcux 
like  an  angry  cur,  to  murmur,  to  grumble. 

Grown,  grone,  part.  pass,  of  Grow.  Advance*! 
in  growth  ;  covered  or  filled  by  thegrowth  of  any  thing; 
arrived  at  full  growth  or  stature. 

Growth,  grA//(,  s.  324.  Vegetation,  vegetable  life; 
producl,  thing  jiroduced:  increase  in  number,  bulk,  or 
fie(iuenc\- ;  increase  of  stature,  advanced  to  maturity  ; 
improvement,  advancement. 

To  Grub,  grub,  v.  a.  To  dig  up,  to  destroy  by 
digging. 

Grub,  grub,  s.  A  small  worm  that  eats  holes  in  bo- 
dies; a  short  thick  man,  a  dwarf. 

To  Grueble,  gr&bibl,  v.  n.  405.  To  feel  in  the 
dark. 

Grub-STUEET,  grubistre^t,  5.  Th.e  name  of  a 
street  in  London,  formerly  much  inhabited  by  wriiers 
of  small  histories,  diction.iries,  and  temporary  poems  ; 
whence  any  mean  production  is  called  Grub-street 

To  Grudge,  grudje,  v.  a.  To  envy,  to  see  any 
advantage  of  another  with  discontent ;  to  give  or  take 
unwillingly. 

To  Grudge,  gridje,  v.  n.  To  murmur,  to  repine  ; 
to  be  unwilling,  to  be  reluctant,  to  be  envious. 

Grudge,  gn^dje,  s.  Old  quarrel,  inveterate  male- 
volence; anger,  ill-will;  envy,  odium,  invidious  cen- 
sure; some  little  commotion,  or  forerunner  of  a  disea.se. 

Grudgingly,    grCidijing-lfi,    adv.     Unwillingly, 

malignantly. 

GhuEL,  grti'-W,  s.  99.  Food  made  by  boiling  oat- 
meal in  water. 

G  R  UEF,  gr&f,  adj.    Sour  of  aspect,  harsh  of  manners. 

Gruffly,  gruf^le,  adv.    Harshly,  ruggedly. 

GkufFNESS,  gruf-nes,  s.     Kuggednessof  mien. 

Grum,  grfan,  adj.    Sour,  surly. 

To  Grumble,  grtun-bl,  v.  n.  405.  To  murmur 
v.iih  discontent;  to  gruwl,  to  snarl ;  to  make  a  ho.irse 
rattle. 

Grumbler,  grumibl-ur,  s.  One  that  grumble?,  a 
murniorer. 

Grumbling,  grfim-bl-lng,  s.  A  murmuring  thioiy;?: 
I      di-<ci  intent. 

Grume,  grfiom,  •;,  339.     A  thick  viscid  consistence 
•'      o!  a  f!uid 
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GRI'.\ri.Y,  grum-lt^,  ndv.    Sullenly,  morosely, 
(jIlU.M.Mlil.,  grum-m^l,  s.     An  Iicrli. 
Grumocs,  groo-mus,  ndj.  339.     Thick,  clotted. 
Grumoksness,    gioo-mfis-ni^s,   *.    Thickness  of  a 

coagnlKlcd  licjuor. 
GruNSEI.,  gr&n-sll,  s.    99.    'Ihe   lower  part  of  the 

buililiufj;. 
7'i)  Grl'NT,  grunt,  f  V.  n.    To  murmur 

To  Gruntlk,  grOiU-tl,  405.  \      like  a  hog 
Grl'NT,  grunt,  *•.    The  noise  of  a  hog. 
GkUNTKR,   grun-tCir,   s.    98.     He  tliiit   grunts  ;   a 

kind  of  fish. 
Gkuntling,  grunt-llng,  s.     A  young  hog. 
To  GrUTCH,  gr&tsli,  II.  71.     To  envy,  to  repine. 
GruTCH,  grutsli,  s.     Malice,  ill-will. 
GuAIACUM,    gwc'i-yikCim,   i.    340.      A    physical 

wood.  Lignum  vitir. 

Guarantee,  gSr-rin-t^,'  s.  332.    A  power  who 

TindortaUcs  to  see  stipulations  performed. 

To  Guaranty,  gJr-rin-t^,  v.  a.  92.  To  under- j 
take  to  secure  the  performance  of  a  treaty  or  stipula- 
tion between  eontending  parties. 
To  Guard,  gySni,  v.  a.  92.  IGO.  To  watch  by] 
way  of  defence  and  security  ;  (o  protect,  to  de  end  ,  to 
preserve  by  caution  ;  to  provide  against  objections ,  to 
adorn  with  lists,  laces,  or  ornamental  borders. 
2'o  Guard,  gySrd,  v.  n.  332.    'I'o  be  in  a  state  of  j 

caution  or  defence. 
Guard,  gySrd,  s.  92.  A  man,  or  body  of  men, 
wliose  busniess  is  to  watcli;  a  state  of  caution,  a  stale 
i)f  vigilance  ;  liniitalKin,  antieipation  of  objection;  an 
oin«n)culal  hem,  lace,  or  border  ;  pait  of  the  hilt  of  a 
sword. 

}t^  This  word  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  noun  yanl. 
prcceiled  by  hard  f^,  nearly  as  eg^-ynr'd.  Tlie  s;ime  sound 
of  )/  consoi'iant  is  observable  between  hard  4' and  a  in  other 
words.  Nor  is  this  a  fanciful  peculiarity,  but  a  pronun- 
ciation arising  from  ciijihony  and  Ihe  analogy  of  the  lan- 
guage, IliO. 

GuaHDAGE,  gy;\r-ilaje,  j.  90.    State  of  wardship. 

GUARDEa,  gySr-dCir,  ».  98.    One  who  guards. 

Guardian,  gyar-de-an,  or  gyar-je-aii,  s.  293, 
i'91.  "tC:  One  that  has  the  care  of  an  orphan;  one  to 
whom  tlie  care  and  preservation  of  iiny  thing  is  com 
mitlei!. 

Guardian,  gyAr-de-An,  adj.  293.  37G.  Per- 
forming the  ollieeof  a  kind  protector  or  superintendant. 

Guardianship,  gyir-de-An-slilp,  s.    Ihe  oHice 

of  a  guardian. 
GuARDLESS,  gyard-lOs  adj.    Without  defence. 
GuaRDSHIP,    gyard-slilp,   s.    Trotcction  ;   a  king's 

shiji  to  guard  the  coast. 
Gubernatio.V,  gii-b^r-na-shEin,  *.    Government, 

sii)icrintendoncy. 
Gudgeon,  gud-jun,  $■  259.    A  small  fish  found  in 
brooks  ami  rivers  ;   a  person  easily  imposed  on  ;   some- 
thing to  be  caught  to  a  man's  own  disadvantage. 
Guerdon,    g^r-di'm,    l.   16b'.    5G0.     A  reward,  a 
rccoin|icnsc. 

5^  I  have  dlll'ered  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  this  wont,  which  lie  spells  g-wer.     I  have  made  tlie  u 
mute,  as  in  g^eis,  not  only  as  agreeable  to  the  Kreiich 
guerdon,  but  to  out  own  .analogy.     The  authority  of  Mr. 
Xares  eonhrm«  me  in  my  opimo.i.     Ucn  Jonson,  indeed, 
classes  the  ipi  in  this  word  with  the  same  letters  as  in  a/i- 
(rulih  ;  but  as  these  letters  are  notaccented  in  the  last  word, 
the  analogy   is  ililfercnt,  and  the  sound  1   huvegivonre- 
mains  still  more  agreeable  to  rule. 
To  Guess,  g^s,  v.  n.  336.     To  conjecture,  to  judge 
without  any  certain  principles  of  judgment;  to  con- 
jecture rightly. 
To  Gi:KSS,  ges,  v.  a.    To  hit  upon  liy  arcideiit. 
Guess.  g&,   s.  560.    Conjecture,  Judgment  without 

any  positive  or  certain  grounds. 
GuesSI'.R,  g5sis?ir,  s.    Conjecturer,   one  who   judges 

without  certain  knowlcdfic. 
CuESiiNGI.Y,  gi-b-bli)g-!<^,  adv.    Conjccturally,  un- 
certaiuly. 
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Guest,  gSst,  *.  336.    One  enteitalned  in  the  Iiou3« 

of  another  ;  a  stranger,  one  who  comes  newly  to  reside. 

GuestchameER,  gcst-tsham-b&r,   s.    Chamber  01 

entertainment. 
To   Guggle,   gug-gl,  v.  n.   405.    To  sound  as 
water  running  with  intermissions  out  of  a  narrow  vessel 
Guiacu.M,    gw^-a-kfini,    s,     .\n    improper  spelling 

and  pronunciation  of  Guaiiicum,  which  see. 
GuidaGE,  gyi-daje,  *•  90.    The  reward  given  to  a 

guide. 
Guidance,  gyl-dAnse,  s.    Direction,  government. 
2'o  Guide,    gyide,  v.    a.    160.     To  direct;   to   go. 
vcrn  by  counsel,  to  instruct ;  to  regulate,  to  supcrin 
tend. 
Guide,  gyUl",   s-     One    who  directs  another   in   hit 
way;  one  who  directs  another  in  his  conduct  i  director, 
regulator. 

Jf^  As  the  g  is  hard  in  this  word  .ind  its  compounds, 
it  is  not  easy  to  spell  them  as  they  are  pronounced ;  y 
must  Ik-  considered  .as  double  e,  and  must  articulate  the 
succeeding  vowel  as  much  as  in  yield. — See  Guard. 
GuiDELESS,  gyide-l^s,  adj.    Without  a  guide. 
Guider,  gy'i-dur,  s.  93.     Director,  regulator,  guide. 
Guild,  gild,  s.  341.     a  society,  a  corporation,  fra- 
ternity. 
Guile,  gyile,  5.    341.     Deceitful,   cunning,   insidi- 
ous artifice. 
Guileful,   gylleiful,   adj.     Wily,   insidious,   mis- 

ciiicvously  artful ;  treacherous,  secretly  mischievous. 
Guilefully,   gyile-fulV;,  cido.    ln.<idiously,   trea- 

chernusly. 
GuiLEKULNESS,  gylleiful-iii^s,  s.     Secret  treachery, 

tricking  cunning. 
Guileless,  gyile-les,   adj.     Without  deceit,   with- 
out insidiousness. 
GuiLER,  gyilt'-ur,  S.     One  that  betray*   into  dangei 

by  iiisidious  practices. 
Guilt,  gilt,  5.  341.  The  state  of  a  man  justly 
charged  with  a  crime;  a  crime,  an  oHence. 
Jf^  It  is  observed  in  Principles,  No.  9?,  that  when  g 
comes  before  short  a,  the  sound  nf  e  so  necessarily  inter 
venes,  that  we  cannot  pronounce  these  letters  without  it ; 
but  that  when  the  a  is  long,  as  in  regard,  we  may  pro- 
nounce these  two  letters  without  the  intervention  of  e,  but 
that  ilil^  i.roniinciation  is  not  the  most  elegant.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  the  ^  liard,  and  the  long  and  short  i. 
U  c  may  pronounce  guide  and  gu'de  nearly  as  if  written 
egg-ule'and  egg-ile,  uutujih  not  so  properly  as  egg-yide  and 
egg-yile,  but  gild  and  guill  must  necessarily  admit  of  the 
e  sound  between  hard  g  and  i,  or  we  cannot  pronounce 
ilicm. 

Guiltily,  gllt-e-1^,  adv.     without  innocence. 
Guiltiness,  giltii^-n^s,  s.  Thestate  of  being  guilty, 

consciousness  uf  crime. 
GuiLTLES-S,  gilt-l6s,  adj.   Innocent, free  from  crime. 
Guiltlessly,  gllt-l<5s-le,  adv.     Without  guilt,  in- 
nocently. 
Guiltlessness,    glit^les-nes,   s.    Innocence,  free- 
dom from  crime. 
Guilty,  gllt-t^,  adj.  Justly  chargeable  with  a  crime, 

not  innocent ;  wicked,  cornipt. 
GUI.NEA,    gln'llL^,    i.    341.     .\  gold  coin  valucil   at 

oiicaiid-twcnty  shillings. 
Guineadroppek,    gin-nti-drijp-p&r,  5.    One  who 

cheats  by  dropping  guineas. 
CuiNEAIlEN,  gln-nt^-hen,  .?.     a  small  Indian  hen. 
GUINEAFEPPER,  glii-nL^-pep-piir,  J.     A  plant. 
GuiNEAPIG,  gln-llti-pig,  i-.     A    small    animal  with 
a  pig's  snout;  a  kind  of  naval  cadet  m  an  Kast  India- 
man. 
CuiSE,  gylze,  s.   160.  341.     Manner,  mien,  habit  ; 
practice,  custom,  property ;  external  appearance,  dress. 
Guitar,   gil-tir,'  *.    341.     A   stringed  instrument 

of  musick. 
Gules,  g^lz,  adj.     Ked  ;   a  term  used  in  heraldry. 
Gulf,  gfilf,  t.     A  Iwy,  an  opening  into  land  ;   an  a- 
byss,  an  uiuncasiirable  depth  :  a  whirlpool ;  a  sucking 
eddy  i  any  Uung  insatiable. 
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GuLFY,  gCi!-f^,  adj-    Full  of  gulfs  or  whirlpools. 
Tit  Gull,  gfil,  v.  a-    To  trick,  to  cheat,  to  defraud. 
Gull,  g&l,  s.     A  sea  bird  ;  a  cheat,  a  fraud,  a  trick  ; 

a  stupid  animai,  one  easily  cheated. 
GullcaTCHER,  gul-kitsh-Or,  s.     A  cheat. 
GuLLER,  gCil-lur,  s.  98.     A  cheat,  an  impostor. 
GULLERY,  gul-llir-^,  4.     Cheat,  imposture. 
Gullet,  g&l-Ht,  s.  99.     The  throat,  the  meat- pipe. 
To  Gully,  gil-le,  v.   ji.     To  nm  with  noise. 
GULLVHOLE,  gCil-le-h6le,  «.     The  hole  where  the 

gutlcrs  empty  themselves  in  the  subterraneous  sewer. 
GULOSITY,    gu-lis^e-te,    S,      Greediness,    gluttony, 

voracity. 
7'()  Gulp,  g&lp.  v.  a.     To  swallow  eagerly  ;  to  si:cli 

down  without  intermission. 
Gulp,    g&lpi    *.      As  much   as   can  be  swallowed  at 

once. 
Gum,  g&m,  s.     A  vegetable  substance,  differing  from 

a  resin  in  being  more  viscid,  and  dissolving  in  ar|ucous 

mcnstruums ;  the  ileshy  covering  that  contains  the  teeth. 
2'o  Gum,  gfim,  t;.  a.    To  close  with  gum. 
GUiM.MI.VESS,   gum-m^-nes,   .<.     The  state  of  being 

gummy. 
Gu.MMOSITY,   g&m-mis-se-te,    s.     The  nature  of 

!;um,  gumminess. 
GuMMOUS,  gum-mus,  adj.  314.    Of  the  nature  of 

gum. 
Gummy,   g&m-mc^,  adj.     Consisting  of  gum,  of  the 

nature  of  gum  ;  productive  of  gum  ;  overgrown  with 
^gum. 
3us,   gun,   s.     The  general  name  for  fire-arms,  the 

instrument  fiom  which  shot  is  disoliarged  by  fire. 
Gunnel,   gun-nil,    *.  99.     Corrupted   from  Gun- 
wale. 
Gunner,  g&n-nur,  s.  9S.     A  caimonier,  he  whose 

employment  is  to  manage  the  artillery  in  a  ship. 
Gunnery,  gun-nGr-e,  s.    The  science  of  artillery. 
GUNPOWUEU,    g&n-pou-dar,    s.     The  powder  put 

into  guns  to  be  fired. 
Gu.VSHOX,   gun-shut,   *.     The  reach  or  r.ange  of  a 

gun. 
Gunshot,   g&nishit,  adj.    Made  by  the  shot  of  a 

gun. 
Gunsmith,   gun-smk/^,   s.     a  man  whose  trade  is 

to  make  guns. 
G UNSTICK,  gOn^stlk,  s.     The  rammer. 
GuNSTOCK,   giin'st6k,   s.     The  wood   to  wliich  the 

barrel  of  a  gun  is  fixe  I. 
GuNSTONE,  gun-st6ne,  s.    The  shot  of  cannon. 
Gunwale,  or  Gunnel,  gun-nil,  s.    That  piece 

of  timber  which  reaches  on  either  side  of  the  shij),  from 

the  half-deck  to  the  forecastle. 
Gurge,  gurje,  j.     Whirlpool,  gulf. 


power  by  which  any  thing  excites  sensations  in  the  pa. 
late ;  intellectual  taste,  liking. 

Gusty,  giis-t^,  adj.    stormy,  tempestuous. 

Gut,  gtit,  s.  The  !(jr!g  pijic  reaching  with  many 
convolutions  from  the  stomach  to  the  vent ;  the  stom- 
ach, the  receptacle  of  food;  proverbially,  gluttony,  love 
of  gormandizing. 

To  Gut,  giit,  v.  a.  To  eviscerate,  to  draw ;  to 
take  out  the  inside ;  to  plunder  of  contents. 

Guttated,  gtitita-ted,  adj.  Uesprinkled  with 
drops,  bedropped. 

Gutter,  gClt-tur,  s.  98.     A  passage  for  water. 

To  Gutter,  gClt-tar,  v.  a.  To  cut  in  small  hol- 
lows. 

To  Guttle,  gut-tl,  v.  n.  405.  To  feed  Inxuii. 
ously,  to  gormandize.     A  low  wold. 

To  Guttle,  gut-tl,  v.  a.   To  swallow. 
Guttler,  gflt-tl-lir,  s.  98.    a  greedy  eater. 

GUTTULOUS,  g&t-tsluV-liis,  adj.  463.    In  tlic  form 

of  a  small  drop. 
Guttural,  gfititshu-ril,  adj.  463.     Pronounced 

in  the  throat,  belonging  to  the  t'hroat. 
GuTTUK  ALNESS,  gilt-t.shil-rAl-nC'S,  S.    The  quality 

of  being  guttural. 
GuTWORT,  gOt-wurt,  s.     An  herb. 
To  Guzzle,   ghz'-?.],   v.  11.  405.     To  gormandize, 

to  feed  immoderately,  to  swallow  any  liquor  greedily. 
To   Guzzle,   g&z-zl,   v.  a.     To  swallow  with  im- 
moderate gust. 
Guzzler,  g&zizl.&r,  s.  98.     A  gormandizer. 
Gybe,  jibe,  s.     A  sneer,  a  taunt,  a  sarcasm. 
2'(j  Gybe,  jibe,  v.  n.    To  sneer,  to  taunt. 
GymnasticaLLY,  jim-nasite-kil-e,  adv.    Athleti 

cally,  fitly  for  strong  exercise. 
GymnasticK,  jim-nas-tik,   adj.     Relating  to  ath- 
letick  exercises. 

l!;^  In  this  word  and  its  relatives  we  not  unfrequently 
licar  the  g  hard,  as  in  Glinlct,  for  this  learned  reason,  be- 
cause they  are  derived  from  the  Greek.  For  the  very 
■aiiie  reason  we  ought  to  pronounce  the  g  in  Genesis,  Ge- 
•tgraphy.  Geometry,  and  a  thousand  other  words,  hard, 
.vhim  would  essentially  alter  the  sound  of  our  language. 
Mr.  .Sheridan  has  very  pro(>erIy  given  the  soft  g  to  these 
words ;  and  Mr.  Nares  is  ol  the  same  opinion  with  respect 
!o  the  propriety  of  this  jironunciation,  but  doubts  of  the 
usige;  there  ca'n  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  absurdity 
of  this  usage,  and  of  the  iiecessitv  of  curbing  it  as  much 
as  possible. — See  Principles,  No.  SSO. 
Gymnick,  jlminik,  s.  Such  as  practise  the  athle- 
tic!; or  gymiiastick  exercises. 
Gy.mnospermous,  jim-no-sp^r-mus,  adj.    Having 

the  Sw-eds  naked. 
Gyration,  ji-raishfin,  s.     The  act  of  turning  any 

thing  about. 
Gyre,  jire,  s.    A  circle  described  by  any  thing  go 
ing  in  an  orbit. 


GuRGION,    gfir-jun,    5.  259.     The  co.-irser  part  of  I  Gyves,  jivz,  s.    Fetters,  chains  for  the  legs. 

meal,  sifted  from  the  bran.  I     ?&■  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  make  the  g  in  this 

T)  Gurgle,   gCirigl,    v.  n.  405.     To  fall  or  guslr'  l^i'!!'.'"'li'_^"'  ^^"^  Klphinstoii.  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr, 


with  noise,  as  water  from  a  bottle 
Gurnard,  >     ,  ,  ~ 
Gurnet,     \  S"*""""^'  *•  ^9.    a  kind  of  sea-fish. 

To  Gush,  gCish,  t;.  n.  To  flow  or  rush  out  with 
violence,  not  to  spring  in  a  small  stream,  but  in  a  large 
body  ;  to  emit  in  a  copious  effluxion. 

Gush,  g&sh,  s.  An  emission  of  Uquor  in  a  large 
quantity  at  once. 

Gusset,  g&sisit,  *.  99.  Any  thing  sew«d  on  to  cloth, 
in  order  to  strengthen  it. 

Gust,  gust,  s.  Sense  of  tasting  ;  height  of  percep- 
tion; love,  liking  ;  turn  of  fancy,  intellectual  taste  ;  a 
sudden  violent  blast  of  wind. 

GUSTABLE,  g&s-ti-bl,  adj.  405.  To  be  tasted  ; 
pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Gustation,^  g&s-ta-simn,  s.    The  act  of  tasting. 

GUSTEUL,  gClst-ffil,  adj.     Tasteful,  well-tasted. 


Word  hard;  __, 

Perry,  with  more  propriety,  make  it  soft,  as  i  iuivc  mark- 
Mr.  Nares  makes  the  sound  doubtful ;  but  this  m.i- 


ed  it. 


jority  of  authorities  and  agreeableness  to  analogy  have  re- 
moved my  doubts,  and  made  iilTe  alter  my  former  opinion. 
To  Gyve,  jive,  v.  a.     To  fetter,  to  shackle. 


H. 


H 


A,  ha,  inteiject.     An  expression  of  wornicr,  sur- 
prise, sudden  question,  or  sudden  exertion;  an  expiti 
sion  of  laughter,  when  often  repeated. 
Uaak,  hake,  *.    a  fish. 

Haberdasher,  hab-Cir-dish-ir,  s.    one  who  sells 

small  wares,  a  pedlar. 
Haberdine,  hib-ur-deen,'  s.    Dried  sail  cod. 


Gusto,   gasUA,    s.      Th«  relish   of  any  thins.  ii>o'^;^^t.^.^°Jl'Ctt-^'  *'     ''""'""^   '"'"'"' 
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*4t*  659.  P&te  73,  fir  77,  fall  83,  fit  81— rafe  93,  m6t  95— pine  105,  pni  107  -n6  162,  mive  164, 


{l:^  This  word  is  analogically  accented  on  the  second 
Syll;it)le:  but  Johnson,  in  all  the  editions  of  his  Dietion- 
ar>',  I'.as  the  ac-ceut  on  the  first,  though  his  authorities  arc 
ai;ainst  him. 
Habiliment,  hi-bil-^-ment,  s.     Dress  clothes, 

garment. 
To  Habiijtate,  hi-bili^-tate,  v.  a.    To  qualify, 

to  entitle. 
Habiutation,  hl-bll-e-ta-shun,  s.  Qualification. 
Hability,  hl.bll-i^-te,  s.    Faculty,  power. 
HABn",    hlb-lt,   s.    State  of  any  thing,  as   habit  of 

body ;  dress,  accoutrement ;  habit  Is  a  power  or  ability 

in  man  of  doing  any  thing  by  frequent  doing ;  custom, 

inveterate  use. 
To  Habit,  hib-it,  v.  a.     To  dress,  to  accoutre. 
Habitable,  hlb-i^-ti-bl,  adj.   Capable  of  being 

dwelt  in. 
HaBITABLENESS,  hlb-^-tA-bl-n^s,  s.    Capacity  of 

being  dwelt  in. 
HabitancE,  hSb-^-tanse,  s.    Dwelling,  abode. 
Habitant,  liilb^-tAnt,  s.    Dweller,  one  that  lives 

in  any  place. 

Habitation,  hib-^-ta-sh&n,  s.   The  act  of  dwell 

ing,  the  state  of  a  place  receiving  dwellers ;  a  place  of 

abode,  dwelling. 
HabitaTOR,  hab-t^ta-t&r,  s.    Dweller,  inhabitant. 
Habitual,  hi-bltsh-fi-il,  adj.  461.    Customary, 

accustomed,  inveterate. 
Habitc'ally,  hi-bitsli-u-Al  i,  adv.     Customarily, 

by  liabiU 
Habitude,    hibi^-t&dc,   s.     Familiarity,   converse, 

frequent  intercourse ;    long  custom,  habit,  inveterate 

use ;  the  power  of  doing  any  thing  acquired  by  frequent 

repetition. 
HaBNAB,  hab-iiJb,  adv.     At  random,  at  the  mercy 

(if  chance. 
To  Hack,  hlk,  v.  a.    To  cut  into  small  pieces,  to 

chop  ;  to  speak  unreadily,  or  with  hesitation. 
To  Hack,  hSk,  v.  n.    To  turn  hacl;ney  or  prosti- 
tute. 
Hackle,    huk-kl,    i.   405.     Raw   silli,   any    fi'my 

substance  unspun. 

To  Hackle,  hak-kl,  ».  a.   'j'o  dress  flax. 
Hackni:v,  li;lk-n^,  ) 
Hack,  h:ik,  J 

ling,  a  prostitute ;  any  thing  let  out  for  hire ;  adj.  much 
used,  common. 

To  Hackney,  bikind,  v.  a.  To  practise  in  one 
thing,  to  accustom  to  the  road. 

Had,  bid.  The  preterit,  and  part.  pass,  of 
Have. 

Haddock,  hid^dSk,  s.  166.  A  sea  fish  cf  the 
cod  kind. 

Haft,  hift,  5.  78,  79.  A  handle,  that  part  of  an 
instrument  that  ia  taken  into  the  hand. 

To  Haft,  hid,  v.  a.    To  set  in  a  haft. 

Hag,  big,  $.  A  fury,  a  she-monster ;  a  witch,  an 
enchantress  ;  an  old  ugly  woman. 

To  Hag,  big,  v.  a.  To  torment,  to  harass  with 
terror. 

HaGGAKD,  higigird,  adj.  Wild,  untamed,  irre- 
claimable; lean;  ugly,  rugged,  defonned. 

Haggard,  hig-gird,  s.  Any  thing  wild  or  irre- 
claimable ;  a  species  of  hawk. 

Haggardly,  hig-gird-le,  adv.  Defomicilly, 
wildly. 

Haggish,  hJg-glsli,  a<{j.  Of  the  nature  of  a  hag, 
deformed,  horrid. 

To  Haggle,  big-gl,  v.  a.  405.    To  cut,  to  chop, 

to  inangie. 

To  Haggle,  big-gl,  i>.  n.  To  be  tedious  in  a  bar- 
gain, to  be  long  in  coming  to  the  price. 

Haggler,  hig-gl-&r,  s,  98.  One  that  cuu  ;  one 
that  is  tardy  in  bargaining. 

Hah,  hJ,  interject.  An  expression  of  some  sudden 
eli'oit. 


A    hired  horse  ;   a  nire- 


A  kind  of  fish. 


H.VIL,  hale,  s.    Drops  of  rain  frozen  in  their  falling. 

To  Hail,  bale,  v.  n.    To  pour  down  hail. 
Hail,  bale,  interject.     A  term  of  salutation. 

To  Hail,  liale,  1;.  a.    To  salute,  to  call  to. 
HailsHOT,  bale-sb6t,  s.    Small  shot  scattered  like 
hail. 

Hailstone,  hale-stAne,  s.  A  particle  or  single 
ball  of  hail. 

HaILY,  ba-1^,  adv.     Consisting  of  haiL 

Hair,  hare,  s.  One  of  the  common  teguments  of 
the  body  ;  a  single  hair  ;  any  thing  proverbially  small. 

Hairbrained,  hare-brand,  adj.  359.  Wild,  ir- 
regular. 

Hairbell,  hareib^l,  j.  The  name  of  a  flower,  the 
hyacinth. 

Hairbreadth,  \\kie-hrkduh,  s.  A  very  small  dis- 
tance. 

Haircloth,  hare^klifA,  s.  Stuff  made  of  hair, 
very  rough  and  prickly,  worn  sometimes  in  mortifica- 
tion. 

Hairlace,  bare-lase,  s.  The  fillet  with  which  ths 
women  tie  up  their  hair. 

Hairless,  hare-l^s,  a^j.     Without  hair. 

Hairiness,  ba-r^-n^s,  s.  The  state  of  being  cover- 
ed with  hair. 

Hairy,  ha-r4,  adj.  Overgrown  with  hair  ;  consist- 
ing of  hair. 

Hake,  bake,  7 

Hakot,  bak-&t,  166.  5 

Halberd,  hallM)fird,  s.  98.  A  battle-axe  fixed 
on  a  long  pole. 

Halberdier,  hill-b&r-dedr,'  *.  One  who  is  arm- 
ed with  a  halberd. 

Halcyon,  hil-sbe-On,  s.  166.  A  bird  that  is  said 
to  breed  in  the  sea,  and  that  there  is  always  a  calm  dur- 
ing her  incubation. 

Halcyon,  bilishc-tin,  adj.  357.  Placid,  quiet, 
still. 

Hale,  bale,  a^j.     Healthy,  sound,  hearty. 

To  Hale,  liale,  or  bawl,  v.  a.    To  drag  by  force, 
to  pull  violcntlv. 
U^  'I'his  word,  in  familiar  language,  is  corrupted  be- 

yoiuT  recovery  into  haul;  but  solemn  speaking  still  re- 
quires the  regular  sound,  rhyming  with  pale;  the  othei 

sound  would,  in  this  case,  be  gross  and  vulgar. — ."^ce  To 

HawU 

Haler,  ba-l&r,  or  liawU&r,  *.  98.  He  who  imlU 
and  hales. 

Half,  bJf,  s.  78.  401.  a  moiety,  one  of  two  c- 
qual  parts ;  it  sometimes  has  a  plural  signification  when 
a  number  is  divided. 

Half,  haf,  adv.     In  part,  equally. 

Half-blood,  hif-blud,  s.  One  not  bom  of  the 
same  father  and  mother. 

Half-blooded,  hSf-blfld-^d,  adj.  Mean,  dege- 
nerate. 

Half-faced,  bif^faste,  ailj.  362.  Showing  only 
part  of  the  face. 

Half-heard,  hlfih^rd,  adj.    Imperfectly  heard. 

Half  moon,  h(lf-m66n,'  s.  The  moon  in  its  ap- 
pearance when  at  half  increase  or  decrease. 

Half-penny,  ba^pen-ne,  s.     A  copper  coin,  of 
which  two  make  a  penny. 
Jf^  This  word  is  not  only  deprived  of  half  its  sound, 

but  even  what  Is  left  is  grossly  coiTupted  ;  sounding  the 

a  as  in  half,  is  provincial  and  rustick. 

Half-pike,  hif-plke,  «.  The  small  pike  carried  by 
officers. 

Half-seas-over,  haf-stiz-Aivfir,  adj.  \  pro- 
verbial expression  for  one  far  advanced.  It  is  com- 
monly used  of  one  half  drunk. 

Half-sphere,  bif-sfere,  s.    Hemisphere. 

Half-strained,  h^f-strand,  adj.  Half-bred,  im- 
perfect. 

Half-sword,  b.\t-s6rd,  s.    Close  fight. 

K.VI,F-WAY,  liat'-wa,  adv.     In  the  middle 
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Half-wit,   llSf-wlt,  s.     a  blockhead,  a  foolish  fel- 

lov. 
Hai  iBirr,  h61-l<^-but,  s.    a  "sort  of  fish.  | 

HaijMAS,  hol-le-mas,  s.    The  feast  of  AU-souls.     | 
HaLITUOUS,   hi-lltsh-ii-is,  adv.  463.    Vaporous,  I 

fumous.  j 

Hall,  hall,  i.     A  court  of  justice :  a  manor-house,  i 

so  called  because  in  it  were  hekl  courts  for  the  tenants  ;  i 

the  public  room  of  a  corporation;  the  first  large  room 

at  the  entrance  of  a  house. 
Hallelujah,    hil-l^-l65iyA,    s.      Praise   ye   the 

Lord  !  A  song  of  thanksgiving. 
Halloo,  hil-166,'  interjecl.     A  word  of  encourage- 
ment when  dogs  are  let  loose  on  their  game.  j 
To  Halloo,    hal-166,'   v.  n.     To  cry  as  after  the  j 

dogs.  ' 

To  Halloo,    hAl-lo(>,'   v.    a.     To  encourage  with 

shouts;  to  chase  with  shouts ;  to  call  or  shout  to. 
To  Hallow    hil-l6    v.  a.     To  consecrate,  to  make 

holy  ;  to  reverence  as  holv,  as,  Halloweil  be  thy  name. 

^^  In  pronouncing  the  Lord's  Prayer,  we  sometimes 
near  the  a  in  the  participle  of  this  word  pronounced  like 
the  first  o  in  the  word  HoUow.  This  arises  from  not  at- 
tending to  the  distinction  made  bv  syllabication  between 
the  single  and  double  I :  the  double  I  in  the  same  syllable 
deepens  the  a  to  the  broadest  sound,  as  in  tall;  but  when 
one  of  the  liquids  is  carried  off  to  the  next  syllable,  the  a 
haj!  its  short  and  slender  sound,  as  tal-low :  the  same  may 
be  observed  of  hali  and  fmllow,  <fcc See  Principles,  No. 

Hallucination,  hil-li»-s^-na-shun,  s.    Error, 

blunder,  mistake. 
Halm,  hawm,  s.   straw. 

I^"  This  is  Dr.  Johnson's  pronunciation  of  this  word. 
Halo,   ha-16,   s.     a  red  circle  round  the  sun  or 

moon. 
HaLSER,  h4wis&r,  *.     A  rope  less  than  a  cable. 
To  Halt,  halt,  v.  n.    To  limp,  to  be  lame ;   to  stop 

in  a  march;  to  hesitate,  to  stand  dubious;  to  fail,  to 

falter. 
Halt,  halt.  adj.    Lame,  crippled. 
Halt,   halt,   s.    The  act  of  limping,  the  manner  of 

limping ;  a  stop  in  a  march. 
Halter,  hal-tir,  s.    He  who  limps. 
Halteb.  hal-t&r,  j.     A  roi>c  to  hang  malefactors  ; 

a  cord,  a  strong  string. 
To  Halter,   hal-tOr,  t>.  a.    To  bind  with  a  cord  ; 

to  catch  in  a  noose. 
To  Halve,  hiv,  v.  a.  78.    To  divide  into  two  parts. 
Halves,  hSvz,  s.    Plural  of  Half. 
Halves,  havz,  interject.     An  expression  by  which 

any  one  lays  claim  to  an  equal  share. 
Ham,   h^m,   s.     The  hip,  the  hinder  part  of  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  thigh ;  the  thigh  of  a  hog  salted. 
Hamadryad,  him^dri-id,  t.  One  of  the  nymph> 

who  were  supposed  to  reside  in  woods  and  groves. 
Hamadryads,  hSmid-drl-idi:,  s.     The  English 

plural  oi  Hamadryad, 
Hamadryades,  him-i-dri-a-d^z,  s.    The  Latin 

plural  of  the  same  word. 
Hamlet,  himil^t,  s.  99.     a  smaU  village. 
Hammer,  himimur,  ^  y8.    The  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  long  handle  and  heavy  head,  with  which 

a:iy  thing  is  forced  or  driven. 
HammeRc'LOTH,    himimur-klfttA,    *.     The  cloth 

upon  the  seat  of  the  co.n  h-box. 

K^  A  critic  m  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  gives  the  fol- 
lowing etymology  of  this  word,  whieJi  we  do  not  find  in 
any  ot  our  dictionaries. 

"  When  coaches  and  c.'iariots  were  first  introduced,  our 
frugal  ancestors  used  to  load  the  carriage  with  provisions 
for  the  family  when  they  came  to  London.  The  hamper, 
covered  with  a  cloth,  was  a  convenient  repositon',  and  a 
seat  for  the  coachman.  This  was  afterwards  converted 
into  a  box.  Hammer-doth  is  therefore  very  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  hamper-cloth." 

If  the  derivation  of  this  word  were  worth  spending  a 
thought  upon,  I  should  think,  that  as  the  seat  of  the 
coachman  is  not  boarded,  but  slung  like  a  hammock,  the 
word  is  rather  a  corruption  of  luimmock-cloth. 


To  Hammer,  hJmim&r,  v.  a.  To  beat  with  a  ham- 
mer; to  forge  or  form  witli  a  hammer;  to  work  in  tht 
mind,  to  contrive  by  intellectual  labour. 

To  Hammer,  hum-tn&r,  v.  n.  To  work,  to  be  bu- 
sy; ti>  be  in  agitation. 

Hammerer,  h3.mimfir-&r,  j.    He  who  works  with 

a  hammer. 

Hammerhard,  hJmimir-hard,  adj.  Made  hard 
with  much  hammering. 

Hajlmock,  hamimuk,  s.  166.    A  swinging  bed. 

Hamper,  h^mp-lU-,  s.  93.  A  large  basket  for  car- 
riage. 

To  Hamper,  hampi&r,  v.  a.  To  shackle,  to  en- 
t;mgle ;  to  ensnare ;  to  perplex,  to  embarrass ;  to  put  in 
Ji  hamper. 

Hamstring,  hSm^trlng,  $.  The  tendon  of  the  ham. 

To  Hamstring,  himi-strlng,  v.  a.  prv.t.  and /jarr. 

pass.  Hamstrung.     To  lame  by  cutting  tlic  lendon  of 
the  ham. 

Hanaper,  hin-i-pur,  s.  98.  A  treasury,  an  ex 
chequer. 

Hand,  hSnd,  s.  That  member  of  the  body  which 
reaches  from  the  wrist  to  the  fingers'  end  ;  measure  of 
four  inches;  side,  right  or  left;  part,  quarter;  ready 
payment ;  rate,  price  ;  workmanship,  power  or  act  of 
manufacturing  or  making  j  act  of  receiving  any  thing 
ready  to  one's  hand  ;  reach,  nearness,  as,  at  hand,  within 
reach,  state  of  being  in  preparation ;  cards  held  at  a 
game:  that  which  is  used  in  opposition  to  another; 
transmission,  conveyance  ;  possession,  power;  pressure 
of  the  bridle;  method  of  government,  discipline,  re- 
straint; influence,  management ;  that  which  performs 
the  office  of  a  hand  in  pointing ;  agent,  person  employ- 
ed ;  giver  and  receiver  ;  a  workman,  a  sailor  ;  form  or 
cast  of  writing;  Hand  over  head,  negligently,  rashly; 
Hand  to  hand,  close  fight ;  Hand  in  hand,  in  union, 
eo:ijointly;  Hand  to  mouth,  as  want  requires  ;  I  o  beat 
in  Land,  to  kceii  in  expectation,  to  elude ;  To  be  hand 
and  glove,  to  be  intimate  and  familiar. 

To  Hand,  hand,  v.  a.  To  give  or  transmit  with 
the  liand ;  to  guide  or  lead  by  the  hand  ;  to  seize,  to 
lay  hands  on  ;  to  transmit  in  succession,  to  deliver  down 
from  one  to  another :  Hand  is  much  used  in  composition 
for  that  which  is  manageable  by  the  hand,  as,  a  hand- 
saw ;  or  bonie  in  the  hand,  as,  a  hand-barrow. 

Hand-basket,  hAnd-bJs-kit,  s.   A  portable  basket. 

H    ND-DKI,L,  liAnd-b^l,  s.    A  bell  rung  by  the  hand. 

Hand-BUEADTH,  hkndL-hrkddh,  s.  A  space  equa) 
to  the  breadth  of  the  hand. 

Handed,  hAni^i^d,  adj.     With  hands  joined. 

Han  ER,  h^n-d6r,  s.  Transmitter,  conveyer  in 
succession. 

Handfast,  h3ndifist,  j.     Hold,  custody. 

HandfLL,  hindiful,  s.  As  much  as  the  hand  can 
gripe  or  contain ;  a  small  number  or  quantity. 

HaND-OALLOP,  hind-gil-l&p,  j.  A  slow  easy  gal- 
lop. 

Handgds,  hindig&n,  s.  A  gun  wielded  by  the 
hand. 

Handicraft,  han-dd-krSft,  j.  JIanual  occupation. 

Handicraftsman,  hinid4-krSfts-min,  *.  88, 
A  manufacturer,  one  employed  in  manual  occupation. 

Handily,  hin^ld-li,  adv.  With  skill,  with  dex- 
terity. 

Handiness,  hin-d^n^s,  i.     Readness,    dexterity. 

Handiwork,  hin-d^-w&rk,  &  Work  of  the  hand, 
product  of  labour,  manufacture. 

Handkebchiep,  hingikSr-tshif,  s.  a  piece  of 
silk  or  linen  use    to  wipe  the  face  or  co\  cr  the  neck. 

To  Handle,  h4nidl,  v.  a.  405.  To  toucii,  to  feel 
with  tlie  hand ;  to  manage,  to  wield,  to  make  familiar 
to  the  hand  by  frequent  touching;  to  treat  in  discourse; 
to  deal  with,  to  practivj;  to  treat  well  or  ill;  to  prac- 
tise upon,  lo  do  will'.. 

Handle,  hin^,  5.  405.  That  part  of  any  thing 
by  which  it  is  held  tlie  hand:  that  of  which  use  is 
made. 

Handless,  hdnd^Os,  adj.    Without  a  hand. 

Handmaid,  h^ndi-ri'ide,  s.     A  maid  that  waits  at  i 
hand. 
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*^*  559.  Fite  73,  filr  77.  fall  83,  fat  81— m^  03,  ni5t  95— iiir. 

HandmiLL,   hind-mil,   s.     A  mill  moved  by  the  HaraNGUK,  hu-rin 

hand.  lar  oration. 

HANI)SOFr,liindz-6ff;  in/er/ert.     Avulgsrplira.se  To  HARANGUK.^ha-rang,  i;, 

for  Keep  off,  forbear.  IIaUANGUEU,  lia-ran 

HaNUSAILS,    blntl-silz,    s.     Sails   manageil  by  tli 


ilAR 

105,  pin  107— no  162.  move  164, 
337.     A  speech,  a  {lopu- 


hand. 
Handsaw,  hind-saw,  s.    A  saw  manageable  by  the 

hand. 
Handsel,   lilnis^l,   s.     The  first  act  of  using  ar.v  1 

tinng,  the  first  act  of  any  thing,  the  first  act  of  sale,  the 

money  taken  for  the  first  sale. 
7'i)  Handsel,   hln-sel,   v.  a.     To   use  or  do  any 

thing  the  first  time. 
Handsome,    hin-s&m,    a(lj.     Beautiful,  graceful  ; 

elegant;  ample,  liberal,  as,  a  liandsome  fortune;  gene- 
rous, noble,  as,  a  liandsome  action. 

Handsomely,    hln-s&m-l^,    adv.     Beautifully, 

gracefully  ;  elegantly,  neatly  ;  liberally,  generously. 

Handsomeness,  hin-s&m-n^s,  s.   Beauty,  grace, 

elegance. 
HaNDVICE,    hlnd-vise,    i.      A  vice   to   hold  small 

work  in. 
HaNDWIUTING,   hilnd-rl-tlng,   s.    A  cast  or  form 

of  writing  peculiar  to  each  hand. 
Handy,   hinidci,  adj.     Executed  or  performed  by 

the  hand;  ready,  dexterous,  skilful,  convenient. 
HandydaNDY,  hiii'-dd-din-dti,  S.    A  play  in  which 

children  change  hands  and  places. 
To  Hang,  hing,  t^.  a.  409.  ])ret.  and  part.  pass. 
Hanged  or  Hung,  anciently  Hong.  To  suspend,  to 
fasten  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sustained,  not  below, 
but  above;  to  place  without  any  solid  support;  to 
choak  and  kill  by  suspending  by  the  neck  ;  to  display, 
to  show.iloft;  to  decline;  to  fix  in  such  a  manner  as 
in  some  directions  to  be  moveable ;  to  furnish  with  or- 
naments or  draperies  fastened  to  the  wall. 
To  Hang,  hJng,  v.  n.  To  be  suspended,  to  be 
supported  above,  not  below ;  to  dangle,  (o  rest  upon  by 
embracing ;  to  hover,  to  impend ;  to  be  compact  or 
united  ;  to  adhere ;  to  be  in  suspense,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  ;  to  be  delaved,  to  linger  ;  to  lie  depen- 
dent on  ;  to  be  fixed  or  suspended  with  attention  ;  to 
have  a  steep  declivity;  to  be  executed  by  the  halter; 
to  decline,  to  tend  down. 
Hanger,    hingifir,    s.  409.     That  by  which  any 

thing  hangs,  as  the  pothangers. 
Hanger,  hing-i\r,  s.  98.    A  short  broad  sword. 
Hanger-on,  h;\ng-ur-5n,'  s.    A  dependant. 


,    To  make  a  sjiecch. 
An  orator,  a  puhlick 
speaker. 

To  Harass,  liir-as,  j>.  a.    To  weary,  to  fatigue. 

Harass,  hir-is,  s.    Waste,  disturbance. 

Harbinger,  har-bin-jCir,  s.     A  foteruimer,  a  pre- 
iTUrsor. 

ARBOUR,  har-bur,  s.  314.  A  lodging,  a  place  of 
entertainment;  a  port  or  iiaven  for  shipping;  an  asy- 
lum, a  shelter. 

To  Harbour,    bir-biir,   v.  n.     To   receive  enter- 
tainment, to  sojourn. 

To  Harbour,  har-bCir,  v.  a.  To  entertain,  tc 
permit  to  reside;  to  shelter,  to  secure. 

Harbourage,  hir-bar-aje,  s.  90.    Shelter,  cn- 

teitainment. 
HaRBOURER,  hir-b&r-fir,  s.  98.     One  tliat  enter- 
tains another. 
HaubOUKLESS,    hir-b&r-les,  adj.     Without  har- 
bour. 
Hard,   bird,  adj.  78.     Firm,  resisting  penetration 
or  separation ;  difficult,  not  easy  to  the  intellect ;  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment ;  painful,  distressful,  laborious; 
cruel,  oppressive,  rigorous;  sour,  rough,  severe;  insen- 
sible,  untouched;    unhappy,   vexatious;    vehement, 
keen,  severe,  as,  a  hard  winter;  unreasonable,  unjust • 
forced,  not  easily  granted  ;  austere  ;  rough,  as  liquids  , 
harsh,  stiff,  constrained ;  not  plentiful,  not  prosperous  i 
avaricious,  faultily  sparing. 

Hard,  bird,  adv.  Close,  near,  as,  hard  by  ;  dili- 
gintly,  laboriously,  incessantly ;  uneasily,  vexatiously, 
ihbtressfully  ;  fast,  nimbly;  with  difficulty  ;  tempestu- 
ously, boisterously. 

Hardbound,  hird-bound,  adj.    Costive. 

To  Harden,  hir-da,  v.  a.  103.  To  make  hard; 
to  confirm  in  efi'rontery,  to  make  impudent ;  to  eontimi 
in  wickedness,  to  make  obdurate ;  to  make  insensible, 
to  stupify;  to  make  firm,  to  endue  with  constancy. 

Hardener,  hir-dn-tir,  s.  One  that  makes  any 
thing  hard.  ,         ,      , 

HardfavoUKED,  hird-fa-vurd.  ad).  Coarse  o< 
feature. 

HaRDHANDED,  nard-bau-dtSd,  adj.  Coarse,  m&. 
chanick. 

Hardhead,  bird-bed,  s.  Clash  of  heads  ;  a  hard 
contest 


Hanging,  bingi-ing,    j.  410.    l^^Pi^^y  hung  or;         ■ -^^^^         jj^^^l^^^j/^.^j^  g^^-     cruel,  inex- 


fa.steiicd  against  the  walls  of  rooms- 
Hanging,  hing-ing,  ;)ar/.  adj.     Foreboding  death 
by  the  halter;  requiring  to  be  punished  by  the  halter. 

Hangman,  hing-min,  s.  88.  The  [lublick  exe- 
cutioner. 

Hank,  bingk,  s.     A  skein  of  thread. 

To  Hanker,  hingk-tir,  v.  lu  To  long  impunu- 
nately. 

Ha'nt,  ba'nt,  80.     For  Has  not,  or  Have  not. 

Hap,  hip,  s.  Chance,  fortune;  that  which  hap- 
pens by  chance  or  fortune ;  accident,  casual  event,  mis- 
lortune. 

Hap-HaZARD,  hip-hiz-fird,  s.  88.  Chance,  ac- 
cident. 

To  Hap,  hip,  v.  n.  To  come  by  accident,  to  fall 
out,  to  happen. 

Haply,  hap-l(i,  adv.  Perhaps,  peradveiiture,  it  may 
be ;  by  ehanee,  by  accident. 

Hapless,  hip-I^s,  adj.  Unhajipy,  unfortunate, 
luckless. 

To  Happen,  hip-pn,  v.  n.  405.    To  laii  out  by 

chance,  to  come  to  pass ;  to  light  on  by  accident. 
Happily,    bipipe-1^,    udv.      Fortunately,    luckily, 
successfully;  addressfully,  gracefully,  without  labour  ; 
in  a  state  of  felicity. 


orable 


Stoutness, 


orable,  merciless,  pituess.^ 
HaudheaRTEDNESS,  hird-hirti^d-n^s,  s.    Cru- 
elty, want  of  tenderness. 
Hardihead,  biride-b(5d,  1 

Hardihood,  bir-d(i-hud,  307.   5 

bravery.     Obsolete 

HaKDIMENT,  hir-de-ment,  s.    Courage,  stoutness 
bravery,  act  of  bravery. 

Hardiness,  bir-de-n^s,  ».  Hardship,  fatigue  ; 
stoutness,  courage,  bravery  ;  effrontery,  confidence. 

HARD...VBOURED,  bard-lu-burd,  adj.  362.  Ela- 
borate, StUa'l-d. 

Hardly,  hi.d-le,  adv.  With  difficulty,  not  easily  ; 
scarcely,  scant;  grudgingly;  severely;  rigorously,  op- 
pressively; harshly,  not  tenderly,  not  delicately. 

HardmouTHED,  hird-in6uTHd,'  adj.  Disobedient 
to  the  rein,  not  sensible  of  the  bit. 

Hardness,  birdinSs,  s.  Power  of  resistance  in 
iKxlies ;  difficulty  to  be  understoo<l ;  difficulty  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  scarcity,  ponury;  ob.scurity,  prolligatc- 
ness;  co.irscness,  harshness  of  look;  keenness,  vehe- 
mence of  weather  or  seasons;  cruelty  of  temper,  sav- 
ageness,  harshness;  faulty  parsimony,  stingineiis. 
HaRDOCK,  hiridik,  s.  I  suppose  the  same  with 
Burdock. 
HaPRINESs!  bipipd-nSs,  s.    Felicity,  state  in  which  \  Hards,  birdz,  s.    The  refuse  or  coarser  part  of  das. 


the  desires  are  satisfied  ;  good  luck,  good  fortune. 
Happy,   hip-pd,   adj.    in  a  state  of  felicity  ;  lucky, 
Buccessfulj  fortunate;  addressful,  ready 
■HO 


Hardship,   bird-ship,  s.    Injury,  oppression  ;  in- 
convenience, fatigue. 
Hakdwvre,  b.ird' ware,  s.    Manufactures  of  metal 


HAJl 

uAr  167,  nftt  163— tibe  17!,  tub  172.  Inil]  1 

HAnDWAREMAN.  Iiard-ware-iTiAn,  s.  A  m.-ikcr  I 
or  seller  of  metalline  manufactures. 

HaRDV,  hSr-de,  adj.  Bold,  brave,  stout,  daring  ;  | 
strong,  hard,  firm. 

Hare,  hare,  s.  A  small  quadruped,  remarkable  for 
tnniditv,  vipilance,  and  fecundity  ;  a  constellation. 

HarB3ELL,  hare-biJl,  5.  A  blue  flower  of  the  hell 
shape. 

Harebrained,  hare-brand,  ndj.  Volatile,  unset- 
tled, wild. 

HarEFOOT,  hare-fut,  s.    A  bird  ;  an  herb. 

Harelip,  hare-lip,  i.  A  fissure  in  the  upper  lip 
with  want  of  substame. 

HaRESEAR,  harzieer,  s.     A  plant. 

Haricot,  hSr-e-kA,  s.  Fretich.  a  kind  of  rago'it ; 
generally  made  up  of  meat  steaks  and  cut  roots. 

HaHIER,  hlr-r^-Cir,  s.     A  dog  for  hunting  hares. 
JC^   Either  the  spellinrr  or  the  pronunciation  of  this 

word  should  be  altered.     'l"hc  siulljnt;  necessarily  requires 

the  a  long,  as  in  Jiaje ;  and  the  iivonunciatiou  demands 

the  r  to  be  doubled.     The  most  rational  alteration  would 

be  to  pronounce  it  with  the  a  long,  and  to  let  the  other 

pronunciation  be  considered  as  the  language  of  the  stable 

and  the  field. —See  Leash. 

To  Hark,  hirk,  r.  n.    To  listen. 

Hark,  liArk,  interject.    List!  hear!   listen! 

HaRL,  hJrl,  s.  The  filaments  of  flax  ;  any  fila- 
mentous substance. 

Harlequin,  hAril^-kln,  5.  415.  A  bufToon  who 
pl.ays  tricks  to  divert  the  populace  ;  a  jackpudding. 

Harlot,  hSr-lut,  s.   166.    A  whore,  a  strumpet. 

Harlotry,  hir-lSt-re,  *•.  The  trade  of  a  harlot, 
fornication;  a  name  of  contemjit  for  a  woman. 

Harm,  harm,  5.  Injury,  crime,  wickedness;  mis- 
chief, detriment,  hurt. 

To  Harm,  hArm,  v.  a.    To  hurt,  to  injure. 

Harmful,  harm-ful,  adj.    Hurtful,  mischievous. 

Harmfully,  h4rm-fu!-e,  adc'.  Hurtfully,  nox- 
iously. 

HarMFULNESS,  hSrmiful-n^,  .t.  Ilurtfulness, 
mischievousness. 

Harmless,  hJrm-les,  adj.  Innocent,  mnoxious, 
not  hurtful ;  unliurt,  undamaged. 

Harmlessly,  hSrmil^s-It^,  adr. 

out  hurt,  without  crime. 

Harmlessness,  liArm-l^s-n^s,  s. 

dom  from  injury  or  hurt. 

HarmonicaL,  iiJr-mijn-e-kJl, 

HarMONICK,  hir-in6n-ik,  508 
to  each  other,  musical. 

Harmonious,  har-miin^-us,  adj.  Adapted  to 
each  other,  having  the  parts  proportioned  to  each  other ; 
mu.sical. 

Harmoniously,  bar  jn6in(i-&s-le,  adv.  'VVith 
just  adaptation  and  proportion  of  parts  to  each  olhcr; 
musically,  with  concord  of  sounds. 

HaRMONIOUSNESS,  har-m6-n(i-fis-nls,  s.  Propor- 
tion, niusicalncss. 

To  Harmonize,  har-m6-nize_.  ».  c.  To  adjust 
in  fit  proportions. 

HaR.MONY,  Iiir-mi-ne,  s.  The  just  adaptation  of 
one  part  to  another ;  just  proportion  of  sound  ;  con- 
cord, correspondent  sentiment. 

Harness,  har-nfis,  s.  Armour,  defensive  furniture 
of  war;  the  traces  of  draught  horses,  particularly  of 
carriages  of  pleasure. 

To  Harness,  hirines,  v.  a.    To  dress  in  armour  ; 

to  fix  horses  in  their  traces. 
Harp,  harp,  5.    A  lyre,  an  instrument  strung  with 

wire  and  struck  with  the  finger;  a  constellation. 
To  Harp,    harp,  v.    n.     To  play  on  the  harp  ;   to 

touch  any  passion  ;  to  dwell  vexatiouslv  on  one  subject. 
HaIiPEII,  harip&r,  s.  98.     A  player  on  the  harp. 
HARPING-raON,    liariplng-liarn,    s.      A    bearded 

dart  with  a  line  fastened  to  the  handle,  with  which 

whales  are  struck  and  caugliL 


Innocentlj',  with- 
Innix;crce,  free- 
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HaRPOONER,  h^r.p65-neer,'  s.  He  that  throws 
the  harpoon. 

Harpoon,  h?ir-poon,'  s.    A  harping  iron. 

Harpsichord,  harp-se-kord,  s.  A  musical  in- 
strument. 

Harpy,  hirip<^,  i.  The  harjiies  were  a  Wnd  of  birdj 
which  had  the  faces  of  women,  and  foul  long  daws, 
very  filthy  creatures  ;  a  ravenous  wretch. 

Harquebuss,  har-kive-h&s,  j.  Fr.  Arquebuse. 
A  handgun. 

HAUCiUEBUSSiER,  !iar-kwc-b&s-sder,'  i.  275. 
One  aimed  with  a  harqueliuss. 

HAKniDAN,  h'ir-re-di\n,  s.    A  'decayed  strumpet. 

Harrow,  hir-r6,  s.  A  frame  of  timbers  crossing 
each  other,  and  set  with  teeth. 

To  Harrow,  bar-io,  v.  a.  To  break  with  the 
harrow  ;  to  tear  up;  to  rip  uji ;  to  {lillage,  to  strip,  to 
lay  waste ;  to  invade,  to  harass  with  nicursions  ;  to  dis- 
turb, to  put  into  coMunotion. 

HaRUOWER,  bAr-ro-i'ir,  s.  He  who  harrows  ;  a 
kind  of  hawk. 

To  Harry,  liiri-re,  v.  a.  To  tease,  to  ruffle  ;  in 
Scotland,  it  signifies  to  rob,  plunder,  or  oppress. 

Harsh,  harsh,  adj.  Austere,  rough,  sour  ;  rough 
tothee.ar;  crabbed,  morose;  peevish;  rugged  to  the 
touch ;  unplcasing,  rigorous. 

Harshly,  harsli-li^,  adv.  Sourly,  austerely  to  the 
palate;  with  violence,  in  opposition  to  gentleness;  se- 
verely, morosely,  crabbedly;  ruggedly  to  the  ear. 

Harshness,  harsh-n&,  *.  Sourness,  austere  taste  ; 
roughness  to  the  ear  ;  ruggedness  to  the  toucli ;  crab- 
bedness,  peevishness. 

Hart,  hirt,  s.  A  he-deer  of  the  large  kind,  the 
male  of  the  roe. 

Hartshorn,  hirts-Iu^rn,  s.    An  herb. 
Hartshorn,  h5rtsih5rn,  s.  Spirit  drawn  from  horn. 
Harvest,  hir-v^st,  s.    The  season  of  reaping  and 

gathering  the  corn  ;  the  corn  ripened,  gathered,  and 

inned  ;  the  jiroduet  of  labour. 
Harvest-home,  hSriv^st-hoine,   5.     The   song 

which  the  reapers  sing  at  the  feast  made  for  having 

inned  the  harvest ;  the  opportunity  of  gathering  trea- 
sure. 
Harvest-lord,  har-v^st  lord,  s.    The  head  reaper 

at  the  harvest- 
Harvester,  har-v^s-t&r,  s.    One  who  works  at 

the  harvest. 
IIauvestman,  harivest-mSn,   s.     A   labourer  in 

harvest. 
Has,  h5z.    The  third   person  singular  of  tlie 

verb  To  have. 

g^  There  is  some  reason  in  thecustom  adopted  by  tlie 
profound  an<l  ingenious  author  of  the  Pliilosophy  of  Ithe- 
torick,  where  he  makes  tlie  third  persons  of  verbs  end  in 
th,  when  the  succeeding  word  begins  with  s,  to  avoid  the 
want  of  distinction  between  the  final  and  initial  s,  and  he 
giveth  several  examples  of  this;  but  this  is  only  avoiding 
in  one  instance  what  cannot  be  avoided  in  a  thousand; 
and  as  the  lisping  sound  is  not  the  most  retiicctablcpartof 
our  language,  and  requires  more  eSbrt  than  the  simple 
hiss,  it  may,  except  in  verj'  solemn  langii.Tge,  be  very  well 
laid  aside. ' 
To    Hash,   hash,  v.   a.    To    mince,  to   chop  into 

small  pieces  and  mingle. 
Haslkt,  ha-slet,         7  *•     The  heart,    liver,    and 
Harslet,  hSr^slet,    5      lights  of  a  hog,   with  the 

windpipe  and  part  of  the  throat  to  it. 
Hasp,  hasp,   i.  79.    A   clasp  folded    over  a   st.iplc, 

aiul  fastened  as  with  a  padlock. 
To  Hasp,  hasp,  v.  >i.     To  shut  with  a  hasp. 
Hassock,  has-s&k,  s.  16G.    A  thick  mat  on  which 

men  kneel  at  church. 
Hast,   hast.    The  second  person   singular   cf 

H.ive. 
Haste,   haste,   s.    74.     Hurry,   speed,   nimbleness. 

precipitation;  passion,  vehemence. 

To  Haste,  haste,  472. 
To  Hasten,  ha-sn,  405. 
to  be  in  a  hurry  ;  to  move  with  swiftness. 
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To  Haste,  liaste,      ?    „  „ 
r,  lia-sn,  5 


To  Hasten, 

ward,  to  urge  on,  to  precipitate. 
HastenER,  Im-sn-ftr,  s.  9S. 
liurries. 


To  push  for- 


whimsiral  deception  wc  meet  with  in  some  ^.irdens  where 
%vc  are  suddenly  stopped  by  a  deep  valley  wlioUy  imper- 
ceptible till  we  c>)uie  to  the  edge  ol  it.  The  expression  of 
surprise.  Hah.'  Hah!  which  generally  breaks  out  upon  a 
One  that  hastens  or  discovery  of  the  deception,  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
the  origin  of  this  word  ;  but  the  old  word /mJi^/i  is  so  near- 
ly related  to  the  signification  of  the  new  term  hatv,  haw, 


Hastily,    his-ti-l(^,    ndv.      In    a  hurry,  speedily,   that  it  seeir.s  much  the  more  natural  parent  of  it 
nimbly,  quickly;   r;ishly,  precipitately;   passionately,    H AUGHT,  liawt,  adj.     Haughty,  insolcut,  proud 


with  vehemence, 
Hastiness,    has-ti-n^s,    s.      Haste,    speed,    hurry,  i 

precipitation  ;  angry  tcstmcss,  passionate  vehcincnce.  , 
Hastings,  has-ttngz,  s.  Pease  that  come  early.  ] 
Hasty,    has-te,   adj.      C!"'>;k,   speedy  ;    passionate,  \ 

vehement ;  rash,  preciiiitatc  ;   early  ripe. 
HastY-FUDDING,   has-t(^-p&(U!ng,   s.     A  pudding  I 

made  of  nulk  and  flour  boiled  quick  together.  I 

Hat,  liAt,  5.  74.    A  cover  for  the  head. 
Hatband,  hAt-btlnd,  s.  88.    A  struig  tied  round  1 

the  hat. 
HaTCASE,    hAt-kise,    i.     A  slight  box  for  a  hat.       j 


Haughtily,  haw-te-y,  adr.    Proudly,  arrogantly. 

Haughtiness,  haw-te-nes,  s.    Pride,  arrogance. 

Haughty,   hfiw-t^,   adj.  393.    Proud,  lofty,  inso- 
lent, arrogant,  contemptuous;  proudly  great. 

Having,   hciv-ing,   s.     Possession,   estate,  fortune; 
the  act  or  state  of  possessing  ;  behaviour,  regularity. 

Haviour,  ha-v^-tir,  4.    Conduct,  manners. 

2'(>  Haul,   hawl,   v.  a.     To  pull,   to  draw,  to  drag 
bv  violence.— See  Hale. 
^^  This  viird  IS  m  more  frequent  use  than  the  word 

To  hale,  and  seems  to  have  a  shade  of  difference  in  its 

meaning.     To  hale  seems  to  signify  the  forcing  or  drag. 


To  Hatch,  hitsh,  v.  a.  To  produce  young  from  ging  uf  a  person;  and  to  haul,  the  forcing  or  dragging  of 
cr-s  •  to  quicken  the  eggs  by  incubation  ;  to  fonn  by  a  thing.-  and  is  generally  used  ni  sea  busmess,  or  on  ludi- 
m^dim"  to  contrive  ;  to  shade  by  hues  in  drawing' """^  occasions  to  a  person,  as.  To  pull  and  haul  one  a- 


editation,  to  contrive 
or  graving. 

To  Hatch,  luitsh,  v.  u.  To  be  in  the  state  of 
growing  quick  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  advance  towardsef- 
feet. 

Hatch,  hitsh,  j.  a  brood  excluded  from  the  egg ; 
the  .let  of  exclusion  from  the  egg  ;  the  disclosure,  dis- 
covery ;  the  half-door;  in  the  plural,  the  doors  or  o- 
pcninps  by  which  they  descend  from  one  deck  or  floor 
of  a  snip  to  another ;  to  be  under  hatches,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  Ignominy,  poverty,  or  depression.  In  this  sense, 
it  is  gimrally  used  in  the  plural,  as,  to  be  under  the 
hatches,  to  be  in  distress. 

To  HaTCHEL,  hikikl,  V.  a.  To  beat  flax  so  as  to 
scjiarate  the  fibrous  from  the  brittle  part. 

HaTCHEL,  hik-kl,  s.  The  instrument  with  which 
fiax  is  beaten. 

HaTCHELLER,  h?tk-kl-&r,  s.     A  oeater  of  fiax. 

Hatchet,  hStsli-lt,  s.  99.    A  small  axe. 

Hatchet-face,  hitsh-it-fase,  s.    An  ugly  face. 

Hatchment,    hitsh-m^nt,   s.      Armorial  escutch- 
eon placed  over  a  door  at  a  funeral. 
Hatchway,  liitsh-wa,  s.    The  way  over  or  through 
the  hatches. 

To  Hate,  hate,  v.  a.  74.  To  detest,  to  abhor,  to 
abominate. 

Hate,  hate,  s.    Malignity,  detestation. 

Hateful,  hate-fiil,  adj.  That  which  causes  ab- 
horrence ;  odious,  abhorrent,  malignant,  malevolent. 

Hatefully,  hate-tul-u,  adv.  Odiously,  abomi- 
nably ;  malignantly,  maliciously. 

HaTEFULNESS,  h;ite-t"ul-n^s,  i.     Odiousness 

Hater,  ha-t&r,  s.  98.    One  that  hates. 

Hath,  hhh.  The  third  person  singular  of  the 
\  erb  To  have ;  now  seldom  used  but  in  solemn  compo- 
sition.— See  Has. 

Hatred,  ha-tr^d,  s.    Hate,  ill-will,  malignity. 

To  Hatter,  hlt-t&r,  v.  a.    'Jo  harass,  to  weary. 

Hatter,  liSt-tfir,  s.  98.    A  maker  of  hats. 

HaTTOCK,  lilt-t&k,  s.  166.    A  shock  of  com. 

Hauberk,  haw-b^rk,  s.  213.    A  coat  of  mail. 

To  Have,  hi\v,  t;.  a.  75.  pret.  and  ]>art.  pass. 
Had.  To  carry,  to  wear ;  to  possess  ;  to  obtain,  to  cn- 
jov  ;  to  contain;  to  be  a  husband  or  wife  to  another:  it 
is  \.'.o<A  used  in  English,  as  in  other  European  languages, 
it^  an  auxiliary  verb  to  make  the  tenses.  Have,  the  pre- 
tcrperfect,  and  Had,  the  preterpluperlect :  Have  at,  or 
with,  is  an  expression  denoting  resolution  to  make 
some  atteiiipt. 

Haven,  ha-vn,  5.  103.  A  ixirt,  a  harbour,  a  safe 
station  for  ships  ;  a  shelter,  an  asylum. 

Haver,  liuviCir,  s.  98.     Possessor,  holder. 

HaUGH,  haw,  .».  A  little  meadow  lying  in  a  valley. 
^^  This  ivoru,   though    for  ages  (ibsolcte,  or  heard 

onlyin  the  proper  names  of  Featherstoiieliaii);h,  I'hiliji- 

haugh,  tiC.  seems  to  have  risen  from  the  dead  m  the  late 
)i\2 


IIauL,  hawl,  s.    Pull,  violence  in  dragging. 

HauM,  hlwm,  s.  213.    Straw. 

Maunch,    hSnsh,  s-   214.     The  thigh,  the  hind 

hip;  the  rear,  the  hind  part 
To  Haunt,   hant,   v.  a.    To  frequent,  to  be  much 
about  any  place  or  person  ;  it  is  used  frequently  in  an 
ill  sense  of  one  that  comes  unwelcome ;  it  is  eminently 
used  of  apparitions. 

IC^  This  word  was  in  quiet  possession  of  its  true  sound, 
till  a  late  dramatiek  piece  made  its  appearance,  which,  to 
the  surprise  of  those  who  had  heard  tlie  language  spoken 
half  a  century,  was,  by  some  speakers,  called  the  Hawnt- 
ed  Tower.  This  was  certainly  the  improvement  of  some 
critick  in  the  language;  for  a  plain  common  speaker 
would  undoubtedly  have  pronounced  the  au,  as  in  aunt, 
jaunt,  &e.  and  as  it  had  always  been  pronounced  in  the 
Drummer,  or  the  Haunted  House.  That  this  pronuncia- 
tion is  agreeable  to  analogy,  see  Principles,  No.  i'H. 
To  Haunt,  hant,  v.  n.  To  be  much  about,  to  ap- 
pear frequently. 
Haunt,   hant,   s.     Place  in  which  one  is  frequently 

found  ;  habit  of  being  in  a  certain  place. 
Haunter,   hant-Qr,   «.    98.     Frequenter,   one  that 

is  often  found  in  any  place. 
HaVOCK,    hiv-v&k,    s.  166.     Waste,  wide  and  ge- 
neral devastation. 
HavocK,   h3.v-v5k,   inlcrj.     A  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  slaughter. 
To  HavocK,  hjyivuk,  v.  a.    To  waste,  to  destroy. 
Hautboy,  liA-bo^,  s,     A  wind  instrument 
Hautboy,  Strawberry,  h6'b6i,  s. — See  Stratv- 

lierry. 
I  HaUT-GOUT,  hA-g55,'  s.  French.     Any  thing  with 
a  strong  scent 
Haw,  Iiclw,  5.     The  berry  and  seed  of  the  hawthorn  j 
a  hedge;  an  exereseencc  in  the  eye;  a  small  piece  of 
ground  adjoining  to  a  house. 
Hawthorn,   hivw'-thf>rn,   s.    The  thorn  that  heart 

haws ;  the  white  thorn. 
Hawthorn,   hJw-</iorn,  adj.     Belonging  to  the 

white  thorn;  cimsisting  of  white  thorn. 
To  Haw,    liaw,   v.  n.     To  speak  slowly  with  frft. 

qucr.t  intimiission  and  hesitation. 
Hawk,    hawk,  5.     A  bird  of  prey,   used  much  an- 
ciently in  sport  to  catch  other  birds;  an  effort  to  force 
lililcfiDi  up  the  throat 
To  Hawk,   hawk,  v.  n.     To  fly  hawks  at  fowls; 
to  fly  at,  to  attack  on  the  wing ;  to  force  up  phlegm 
with  a  noise;  to  sell  by  proclaiming  in  the  streets. 
Hawked,    iiaw-k^d,    adj.    S6C.     Konncd    like   a 

hawk's  bill. 
Hawker,  hawik&r,  s.  98.    One  who  sells  warei  bu 

proolaimmg  lliem  in  the  streets. 
Hawkweed,  hawk-wtied,  s.     A  plant 
Hawses,   haw-siz,   s.  99.     Two  round  holes  unde. 
a  ship's  heail  or  be.ik,  tliroiu'li  whii'h  the  c.Viles  pas«. 
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Hay,  ha,  S.  Grass  ririetl  to  fodder  cattle  in  winter  ; 
a  kind  ol  dance. 

Haymaker,  ha-ma-k&r,  s.  One  employed  in  drying 
grass  for  hay. 

HaZAHD,  hiz-urd,  s.  88,  Chance,  accident ;  dan- 
ger, chance  of  danger ;  a  game  at  dice. 

To  Hazard,  haz-Cird,  v.  a.    To  expose  to  chance. 

To  Hazard,  hlLz-Ord,  v  «.  To  try  the  chance, 
to  adventure. 

HaZARDABLE,  hJzi&r-di-bl,  adj.  Venturesome, 
liable  to  chance. 

HaZARDER,  liaz-fir-dfir,  s.     He  who  hazards. 

HaZARDRY,  hiz-Qr-dr^,  s.    Temerity,  precipitation. 

Hazardous,  haz-ar-dus,  adj.  Dangerous,  ex- 
jinsed  to  chance. 

Hazardously,  hlz-Qr-dus-le,  adj.  With  daager 
or  chance. 

Haze,  haze,  s.    Fog,  mist. 

Hazel,  ha-zl,  s.  102.     A  nut-tree. 

Hazel,  ha-zl,  adj.  Light  brown,  ofthe  colour  of  ho.zei. 

Hazelly,  hatzl-^,  adj.  Of  the  colour  c/  hazel,  a 
light  brown. 

Hazy,  ha-z^,  adj.    Dark,  foggy,  raisty. 

He,  bii,  pronoun,  oblique  case.  Him  ;  plur. 
They  ;  oblitfue  case,  1  hem.  The  man  that  was  named 
before;  the  man,  ihe  person;  man,  or  male  t)eing; 
male,  as,  a  He  bear,  a  He  goat. 

Head,  h^d,  s.  234.  The  part  ot  the  animal  that 
contains  the  brain,  or  the  organ  of  sensation  or  thought; 
chief,  principal  person,  one  to  whom  the  rest  are  su- 
bordinate; place  of  honour,  the  first  place;  under- 
standing, faculties  of  the  mind  ;  resistance,  hostile  op- 
iKJsition;  state-  of  a  deer's  horns,  by  which  his  age  is 
known  ;  the  top  of  any  thing  bigger  than  the  rest;  the 
forepart  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  ship  ;  that  which  rises  on 
the  top  of  liquors,;  the  upper  part  of  a  bed  ;  dress  of  the 
head;  principal  topicks  of  a  discourse;  source  of  a 
stream;  crisis,  pitch;  it  14  very  improperly  applied  to 
roots. 

To  Head,  h^d,  v.  a.  To  lead,  to  influence,  to  di- 
rect, to  govern  ;  to  behead,  to  kill  by  taking  away  the 
head;  to  fit  any  thing  with  a  head,  or  principal  part; 
to  lop  trees  at  tne  top. 

Headach,  hediake,  s.  335.    Pain  in  the  head. 

Headband,  bed-bind,  5.  a  fillet  for  the  head,  a 
top-knot ;  the  band  to  each  end  of  a  book. 

HeaDBOROUGH,  h^d-b&r-rA,  s.  A  constable,  a 
subordinate  constable. 

Headdress,  hed'-dres,  s.  The  covering  of  a  wo. 
man's  head  ;  any  thing  resembling  a  head-dress. 

Header,  hedidur,  s.  98.  One  that  head*  nails  or 
pins,  or  the  like ;  the  first  brick  in  the  angle. 

Headiness,  h^d-d^-n^s,  s.  Hurry,  rashnest,  siub- 
bonincss,  predpitatioii,  obstinacy. 

Headland,    h^dilind,    «,     promontory,   cape 
ground  under  hedges. 

Headless,  h^dU^s,  adj.  Without  a  head,  behe-id- 
ed;  without  a  chief ;  obstinate,  inconsiderate,  ignorant. 

Headlong,  h^d-15ng,  adj.  Rash,  thoughtless; 
sudden,  precipitate. 

Headlong,  h^diling,  adv.  With  the  head  fore- 
most ;  rashly,  without  thought,  precipitately ;  hastily, 
without  delay  or  respite. 

Headpiece,  hedipe^se,  s.  Armour  for  the  head, 
helmet;  understanding,  force  of  mind. 

Headquarters,  h^d-kwaritfirz,  s.  The  place  of 
general  rendezvous,  or  lodgment  for  soldiers,  where  the 
commander  in  chief  takes  up  his  quarters. 

Headship,  hed^-shlp,  s.  Dignity,  authority,  chief 
place. 

Headsman,  h^dz-min,  s.  88.    Executioner. 

Headstall,  hldist4ll,  s.  406.  Part  of  the  bridle 
that  covers  the  head. 

Headstone,  h^d^stAne,  *.  The  fir«t  or  capital  stone. 

Headstrong,  h^d^strAng,  04/.  Unrestrained, 
violent,  ungovernable.  j 

Headworkman,  hid-wfirkimin,  s.   The  forematu  I 


Heady,  hM-d^,  adj.  Rash,  precipitate,  ha^ty^ 
violent ;  apt  to  affect  the  head. 

To  Heal,  h^le,  v.  a.  227.  To  cure  a  person  ;  to 
restore  from  hurt,  sickness,  or  wound ;  to  reconcile ;  .is, 
he  healed  all  dissensions. 

To  Heal,  hele,  t;,  ?i.    To  grow  well. 

Healer,  heleiur,  s.     One  who  cures  or  heals. 

Healing,  hi^leiing,  part.  adj.  Mild,  mollifying, 
gentle,  assuasive. 

Health,  h^Uh,  s.  234.  Freedom  from  bodily  pain 
or  sickness  ;  welfare  of  mind,  purity,  goodness;  salva- 
tion, prosperity;  wish  of  hapiuness'in  drinking. 

Healthful,  hiUk'-ftl,  adj.  Free  from  sickness, 
well-disposed,  wholesome,  salubrious ;  salutary,  pro- 
ductive of  salvation. 

Healthfully,    h^l//i-f&l-ld,   adv.     in   health, 

wholesomely. 
HeaLTHFULNESS,  heUAiflll-nIs,  s.     state  of  being 

well ;  wholesomeness. 
Healthily,  h^lth'-i-U,  adv.     Without  sickness. 
Healthiness,  hi\th-'^-u6s,  s.    The  state  of  health 
Healthless,  Mlth'-l^s,  adj.    Weak,  sickly,  infirm. 
Healthsome,   heUA-sum,   ac(^.      Wholesome,  sa- 
lutary. 
Healthy,  h^lt/ii^,  adj.     In  health,  free  from  sick- 

nesi. 
Heap,    h^pe,    s.  227.     Many  single  things  thrown 

together,  a  pile ;  a  crowd,  a  throng,  a  rabble ;  cluster, 

number  driven  together. 
To  Heap,  h^pe,  v.  a.     To  throw  on  hea|is,  to  pile, 

to  throw  together;   to  accinnulate,  to  lay  \ip;  toadd  to 

something  else. 
HeaPER,   ht^-pir,   s.   98,     One  that  makes  piles  or 

heaps, 
Hkapy,  h^i-p^,  adj.    Lying  in  heaps. 
To  Hear,  lu^re,  v.  n.  227,     To  enjoy  the  sense  by 

which  words  are  distinguished;  to  listen,  to  hearken  ; 

to  be  told,  to  have  an  account. 
To  Hear,  h(ire,   v.  «,     To  perceive  by  the  ear ;  to 

?ive  an  audience,  or  allow.ance  to  speak  ;  to  attiinl,  to 
istcn  to,  to  obey;  totrv,  to  .attend  judicially  ;  to.ittciid 
favourably;  to  acknowledge. 

Heard,  herd,  234.    Tin:  pret.  of  To  Hear, 
J{^  We  frequently  hear  this  word  pronounced  so  as 

to  rhyme  with  feared,     lint  if  this  were  the  tna-  sound, 

it  ought  to  be  writteh  hearcd,  and  considered  as  regular; 

the  snort  sound   like  lu-rd    is  certainly   the  true   pro- 
nunciation, and  the  verbis  irregular,     Mr,  Sheridan,  Mr. 

Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  and  W,  Johnston,  mark  the  word  .as  I 

have  done. 

Hearer,  h^re-tlr,  *.  98.  One  who  attends  to  any 
doctrine  or  discourse. 

Hearing,  h^re-lng,  s.  The  sense  by  which  sounds 
are  perceived  ;  audience ;  judicial  trial ;  reach  of  the  ear. 

To  Hearken,  har-kn,  v.  n.  103.  243.  To  listen 
by  way  of  curiosity ;  to  attend,  to  pay  reg.ard. 

HearKENER,  h4r-kn-&r,  s.  Listener,  one  that 
hearkens. 

Hearsay,  here-sa,  s.    Report,  rumour. 

Hearse,  h^rse,  s.  234.  A  carriage  in  which  the 
dead  are  conveyed  to  the  grave  ;  a  temporary  monu- 
ment set  over  a  grave,    , 

Heart,  hdrt,  j.  243.  The  muscle  which  by  iu 
contraction  and  dilatation  propels  the  blood  through 
the  course  of  circulation,  and  is  thereto*:^  considered  as 
the  source  of  vital  motion ;  the  chief  part,  the  vital 
part ;  the  inner  part  of  any  thing  ;  courage,  spirit ;  seat 
of  love;  atiection,  inclination;  memory;  To  find  in  the 
heart,  to  be  not  wholly  averse ;  secret  meaning,  hidden 
intention;  conscience,  sense  of  good  or  ill ;  it  is  much 
used  in  composition  for  mind  or  atiection. 

HeabT-ACH,  h^rtiaKe,  s.  355.  Sorrow,  pang,  an- 
guish. 

Heart-break,  hirt-brake,  s.  Overpowering  sur- 
row. 

Heart-breaker,  hirt-bra-kfir,  t.  a  oar.t  nami; 
for  a  woman's  curls. 

Heart-breaking,  hArt-bra-king,  cu^  Over- 
powering with  sorrow 
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Heart-breaking,  hSrtibra-klng,  s.  Overpower 
ingRrief.  -     ,    , 

Heart-burned,  hartiburnd,  adj.  Having  the 
heart  inllaiiicd. 

Heart-burning,  hiirt'bur-nlng,  s.  Pain  at  the 
stomach,  commonly  from  an  acrid  humour;  discon- 
tent, secret  enmity. 

Heart-dear,  hSrt-dere,  adj.    Sincerely  beloved. 

Heart-ease,  hartieze,  s.    Quiet,  tranquillity. 

Heart -EASING,  h^rt-ez-lng,  adj.    Giving  quiet. 

Heartfelt,  h^rt-f^lt,  adj.  Felt  in  the  conscience, 
felt  at  the  heart. 

Heart-peas,  hart-peze,  s.    A  plant. 

Heart-sick,  hirt-slk,  adj.  Pained  in  mmd  ; 
mortally  ill,  hurt  In  the  constitution. 

Hearts-ease,  hirts-^ze,  5.    A  plant. 

Heart-strings,  hSrt-strlngz,  s.  The  tendons  or 
nerves  supposed  to  brace  and  sustain  the  heart. 

Heart-struck,  hart-struk,  adj.  Driven  to  the 
heart,  infixed  for  everiu  the  mind;  shocked  with  fear 
or  dismay. 

HEauT-SWELLING,  hSrt-sw^l-ring,  adj.  Rank- 
ling in  the  mind. 

Heart-whole,  hdrtiwliAle,  adj.  S97.    With  the 

aii'cctions  yet  unfixed  ;   with  the  vitals  yet  iinimpaired. 

Heart-wounded,  h5rt-\v66n-d6d,  adj.  Filled 
with  passion  of  love  or  grief. 

Hearted,  hirti^d,  adj.  Only  used  in  composition, 
as,  hard-hearted. 

To  Hearten,  hdrt-tn,  ji.  a.  243.  To  encourage, 
to  animate,  to  stir  up ;  to  meliorate  with  manure. 

Hearth,  hhrth,  s.  243.     The  pavement  of  a  room 
where  a  fire  is  made. 
Jt5"  Till  I  had  inspected  the  Dictionaries,  I  could  not 

conceive  there  were  two  pronunciations  of  this  word  ;  but 

now  I  find  that  Mr.   EJiilunston,  W.  Johnston,  and   Bu- 

i'hanan,sovuid  the  diphthong  asm  earVi^wA  dearth  ;  while 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.   Kcnrick,    Mr.  Narcs,   Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 

Perry,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  give  it  as  I  have  done. 

Heartily,  har-te-le,  adj.  Sincerely,  actively,  di- 
ligently, vigorously;  from  the  heart,  fully;  eagerly, 
with  desire. 

Heartiness,  har'tc-n6s,  s.  sincerity,  freedom 
from  hypocrisy;  vigour,  diligence,  strength. 

Heartless,  lidrt-l^s,  af(;.  Without  courage,  spirit- 
less. 

Heartlessly,  Ii4rt'l5s-le,  adv.  without  cou- 
rage, faintly,  timidly. 

HeaRTLESSNESS,  llSrt-li?s-n^s,  S.  Want  of  cou- 
rage or  spirit,  dejection  of  mind. 

Hearty,  har-t^,  adj.  243.  Sincere,  undissembled, 
warm,  zealous;   in  full  hcallli ;   vigorous,  strong. 

Hearty-hale,  har-te-hale,  adj.  Gowi  for  the 
heart. 

Heat,  h^te,  $.  227.  The  sensation  caused  by  the 
approach  or  touch  of  fire ;  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of 
burning;  hot  weather;  state  of  any  body  under  the 
action  of  lire;  one  violent  action  unintcrmittcd  ;  the 
st.ate  of  being  once  hot ;  a  course  at  a  race ;  pimples  in 
the  face,  flush ;  agit.ition  of  sudden  or  violent  passion  ; 
faction,  contest,  party  rage  ;  ardour  of  thought  or  elo- 
cution. 

To  Heat,  hete,  v.  a.  To  make  hot,  to  endue  with 
the  power  of  burning;  to  cause  to  ferment;  to  make 
the  constitution  levcrish  ;  to  warm  with  vehemence 
of  passion  or  desire ;  to  agitate  the  blood  .and  spirits 
with  action. 

To  Heat,  h^-tc,  v.  n.    To  grow  hot. 

Heater,  h^-tur,  s.  98.  An  iron  made  hot,  and 
put  into  a  box-iron,  to  smooth  and  plait  linen. 

Heath,  Ix^th,  S.  227.  A  plant  ;  a  place  overgrown 
with  heath  ;  a  place  covered  with  shrubs  of  whatever 
kmd. 

Heath-cock,  he/A-kik,  s.    a  large  fowl  ti,at  frc- 

(|uents  heaihs. 

Heath-peas,  hc^^A'pczc,  i,  a  species  of  bitter 
vetch. 

Heath-rose,  hlth'-rizc,  s.    A  plant. 


Heathen,  Ii^-THh,  s.  227.    The  gentiles,  the  pa- 
gans, the  nations  unacqu-ainted  with  the  covenant  of   , 
grace. 
Heathen,  Ii^-THH,  adj.   103.     Gentile,  pagan. 
Heathenish,  h^-THn-ish,  adj.    Belonging  to  the 

gentiles ;   wild,  sav.age,  rapacious,  cruel. 
HeatHENISHLY,   he-THn-ish-le,    adv.     After  the 
manner  of  heathens. 

Heathenism,   h^-THn-Izm,   s.     Gentiiism,   pa- 

ganism. 
Heathy,  hi:th'-i,  adj.    Full  of  heath, 
2o  Heave,  h^ve,  v.  n.  227.  ]n-et.  Heaved,  an. 

cientlv  Hove;   part.  Heaved  or  Hoven.     To  lift,  to 

raise  from  the  ground  ;  to  carry ;  to  cause  to  swell ;  So 

force  up  from  tne  breast ;  to  exalt,  to  elevate. 
To  Heave,   h^ve,  v.  n.    To  pant,  to  breathe  with 

pain;  to  labour;  to  raise  with  pain,  to  swell  and  fall ; 

to  keek,  to  feel  a  tendency  to  vomit. 
Heave,   h^ve,   «.    Lift,  exertion  or  eflbrt  upwards  ; 

rising  of  the  breast ;  effort  to  vomit;  struggle  to  rise. 
Heaven,    h^v-vn,   s.  103.    234.    The  regions  a- 

bove,  the  expanse  of  the  sky  ;  the  habitation  of  God, 

good  angels,  and  pure  souls  departed ;  the  supreme 

power,  the  sovereign  of  heaven. 
Heaven-born,    li^vivn.bom,    adj.      Descended 

from  the  celestial  regions. 
Heaven-bred,  lilv-vn-br^d,   adj.    Produced  or 

cultivated  in  heaven. 
Heaven-built,   h^vivn-bllt,  adj.    Built  by  the 

agency  of  the  gods. 

Heaven-directed,  h^vivn-de-r^k-ted,  adj. 
Raised  towardsthesKy  ;  taught bythe powers ofheasen. 

Heavenly,  liGv-vn-1^,  adj.  Resembling  heaven, 
supremely  excellent;  celestial,  inhabiting  heaven. 

Heavenly,  li6v-vn-le,  adv.  In  a  manner  resem. 
bling  that  of  heaven  ;  by  the  agency  or  influence  of 
heaven. 

Heavenward,  !i^v-vn-%vaid,  adv.  Towards  hea- 
ven. 

Heavily,  li^v-e-ld,  adv.  With  great  weight  f 
grievously,  afllictively;  sorrowfully,  with  an  air  of  de. 
jection. 

Heaviness,  li^vi<5-n^s,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
heavy,  weight ;  dejection  of  mind,  depression  of  spirit ; 
inaptitude  to  motion  or  thought;  oppression;  crush, 
BfHiction ;  deepness  or  richness  of  soil. 

Heavy,  iic'v-v^,  adj.  234.  Weighty,  tending  strong, 
ly  to  the  centre;  sorrowful,  dejected,  depressed;  griev- 
ous, oppressive,  afflictive;  wanting  spirit  or  rapidity 
of  scntnnent,  unanimated  ;  wanting  activity,  indolent, 
lazy;  drowsy,  dull,  torpid;  slow,  sluggish;  stupid, 
foolish;  burdensome,  troublesome,  tedious;  loaded, 
encumberetl,  burdened ;  nut  easily  digested  ;  rich  in 
soil,  fertile,  as,  heavy  lands;  deep,  cumbersome,  .is, 
heavy  roads. 

Heavy,  li^v'v^^,  adv.  As  an  adverb  it  is  only  used 
in  composition,  heavily. 

Hebdomad,  heb-di-m'id,  s.  A  week,  a  .'p.-ice  of 
seven  days. 

Hebdomadal,  li^b-d5miJ-dAl,  518.     ^ 
Hebdomadary,  Ii^b-d&m^i-diVr-t',       ^       '  '^' 

Weekly,  consisting  of  seven  days. 
To  Hebetate,   li^b^-tatt-,   v.   a.     To  dull,  tt 

blunt,  to  stupify. 
Hebetatio.V,  b^b-^-ta-slifin,  s.    The  act  of  dull- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  dulled. 
Hebetude,  h^b^'-tidc,  s.    Dulncss,  obtusencss. 

blunlncss. 
HebRAIS.M,  h^b-r:'i-"izm,  s.  355.     A  Hebrew  idiom. 
Hebrew,    lie-brou,   s.    A  descendant  of  Heber,   an 

Isiaelite,  a  .lew  ;  the  language  of  the  Hebrews. 
Hebraist,  Ii^b-ri-ist,  «.  503.    A  man  skilled  in 

11  ebrew. 

{^^  I  havcdifflrcd  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  I'crry,  in  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllabic  of  this  and 
the  iircceding  word,  and  think  I  am  not  only  authorized  by 
analogy,  but  the  best  usage.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
there  is  not  a  more  unifonu  analogy  in  the  language,  than 
that  of  shortening  the  first  syllable  of  a  primitive  of  three 
sylhibles  wiUj  the  accent  on  the  first.  505  i. 
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Hebrician,   h^-bnsliiin,   s.    One  skilful   in    He- 
brew. 
Hecatomb,  li^kil-tAom,  .t.    a  sacrifice  of  an  hun- 
dred cattle. 
Hectical,  h5kit^-kal,  1     ,. 
HeCTICK,  h3k:dk,   509.r'^>    Habitual,  constitu- 

tional ;  troubled  with  a  morbid  heat. 
HeCTICK,  ll^kitlk,  s.     A  hcctick  fever. 
HeCTOS.  h^kit&r,  4.  418.   166.     A  bully;  a  Dlus- 

tering,  turbulent,  noisy  fellow. 
To  Hector,   h^k-t&r,   v.  a.    To  threaten,  to  treat 

with  insolent  terins. 
7'o  Hector,  h^k-t5r,  v.  n.    To  play  the  bully. 
HedERACEOUS,  h^d-^r-a-sh&s,  adj.    Producing  ivy. 
Hedge,    li^djc,   *.     a   fence  made   round    grounds 

with  prickly  bushes. 
Hedge,    bedje,   S.     Prefixed   to  any  word,   signifies 

something  mean. 
To  Hldge,  h^dje,  i'.  n.    To  enclose  with  a  hedge; 

to  obstruct;   to  encircle  for  defence :  to  sh'jt  up  within 

an  enclosure ;  to  force  inio  a  place  already  full. 
To  Hedge,  li^dje,  v.  n.     To  shift,  to  hide  the  head. 
Hedge-born,  hedje-born,  at/;.    Ofno  known  birth, 

meanly  born. 
Hedge-fumitory,  l)^dje-fiiimi-tfir-^,  s.  A  plant. 
Hedgehog,    li^dje^bAg,    *.     An   animal   set   with 

prickles  like  thorns  in  a  hedge ;  a  term  ot  rcjiroach  ;  a 

plant. 

Hedge-hyssop,  bWjc-blz-z&p,  s.     a  f|)ecies  of 

wjllow-wort. — See  Hyssop. 

Hedge-mustard,  Ii5dje-ni6s-t5rd,  .?,   a  plant. 
f  Iedge-KOTE,  h^dje-iiAte,  s.     A  word  of  contemj.t 

for  low  poetry. 
Hedgepig,  h^dje-plg,  s.    A  young  hedgehog. 
Hedge-row,   li^dje-rA,   s.     Tlie  series  of  trees  or 

bushes  pLinted  for  enclosures. 
Hedge-sparrow,  h^dje-spar-rij,  .<.     a  tj>.irrow 

that  lives  in  bushes. 

Hedging-bill,  hc-dje-ing-bU,  s.    a  cutting  hook 

used  in  trimming  hedges. 

Hedger,  li^dje-fir,  i.    One  who  makes  hedges. 

To  Heed,  b^ed,  v.  a.  246.  To  mind,  to  regard, 
to  take  notice  of,  to  attend. 

Heed,  b^^d.  S.  Care,  attention  ;  caution  j  care  to 
avoid;  notice,  observation;  seriousness;  regard,  re- 
spectful notice. 

Heedful,  b^^d-fuL  adj.  Watchful,  cautious,  sus- 
picious; attentive,  careful,  observing. 

HeedfuLLY,  b^W-ful-ii,  adv.  Attenfively,  care- 
fully, cautiously. 

HeEDFULNESS,  bced-ful-n^s,  s.  Caution,  vigi- 
lance. 

HeEDILY,  h^^d-(^-le,  adv.     Cautiously,  vigilantly. 

Heediness,  b^cd-e-n^s,  s.    Caution,  vigilance. 

Heedless,  beed-l^s,  adj.  Negligent,  inattentive, 
careless. 

Heedlessly,  h^edMes-l^,  adr.  Carelessly,  negli- 
gently. 

Heedlessness,  b^ediles-n6s,  s.  Carelessness,  neg- 
ligence, inattention. 

Heel,  h^^l,  s.  246.  The  part  of  the  foot  that  pnv 
tuberates  behind  ;  the  feet  employed  in  flight;  to  beat 
the  heels,  to  pursue  closelv,  to  follow  hard  ;  to  lay  by 
the  heels,  to  fetter,  to  shackle,  to  put  in  gvves ;  the  back 
part  of  a  stocking,  whence  the  ]ihrase,  to  be  out  at  the 
heels,  to  be  worn  out. 

To  Heel,  b^el,  v.  n.  To  dance ;  to  lean  on  one 
side,  as,  the  ship  heels. 

Heeler,  be^l-ur,  s,  A  cock  that  strikes  well  with 
his  heels. 

Heel-piece,  b^^Upeso,  s.    A  piece  fixed  on  the 

hinder  part  of  the  shoe. 
To  Heel-piece,   b^^l-p^se,  v.  a.    To  put  a  piece 

of  leather  on  a  shoe-heel. 
Heft,  heft,  s.     Heaving,  cfTorf ;   for  haft,  h?ndle. 


Hegira,  hd-jiir5,  or  b^dfj^-rS,  5.  A  term  in  chro- 
nology, sigiiifying  the  epocha,  or  .lecount  of  time,  u.sed 
by  the  Arabians,  who  begin  from  the  day  that  Mahomet 
w.is  forccil  to  escape  from  Mecca,  July  sixteenth,  A.  D. 
six  hundred  .nnd  twenty-two. 

^^  The  latter  pronunciation  is  adojjted  by  Dr.  John- 
son, liarclav,  and  Bailey;  and  the  former  bv  Mr.  .Shtri- 
ilan.  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  .Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry.  The  latter,  I 
am  informeii,  is  the  iironuuciatiou  of  Oriental  scholars, 
though  the  former  is  not  only  more  agreeable  to  the  car, 
but  socnis  to  fall  in  will!  those  Arabic  t^panish  names,  lla- 
jnirei,  Almira,  <ie.  ;is  well  as  the  Grecian  Tancldra,  Thy- 
nlira,  Dt-janira,  Arr^ 

Heifer,  bef-fur,  s.  98.  254.    a  young  cow. 
Heighho,  bi-hA,  interject.     An  expression  of  slight 

languor  and  uneasiness. 
Height,  bite,  or  hate,  ,?.  253.  Elevation  above 
theground;  degree  of  altitude;  summit,  ascent,  tower- 
ing eminence;  elevation  of  rank  ;  the  utmost  degree; 
utmost  exertion  ;  state  of  excellence  ;  advance  towards 
perfection. 

I^-  The  first  of  these  modes  is  the  most  general ;  aid. 
the  last,  the  most  agreeable  to  the  spelling.  Milton  was 
the  patron  of  the  first,  and  in  his  zeal  for  analocry,  as  Dr. 
Juhnsi}n  says,  spelt  the  word  /te%'!it/i.  This  is  still  the  pro- 
ir.mciation  of  the  vulgar,  and  seems  at  first  sight  the  mast 
agreeable  to  analogy ;  but  though  the  sound  of  the  adjec- 
tive hiffft  is  generally  preserved  in  the  abstract  height,  the 
'(  is  always  placed  before  the  t,  and  is  perfectly  mule.  Mr. 
(larriek's  pronunciation  (and  wliich  is  certainly  the  bet-tj 
V. as  It'ite. — .See  Dronglit, 

To  Heighten,  bl-tn,  v.  a.  103.  To  raise  higher; 
toiiTiproNC,  to  meliorate;  to  aggravate;  to  improve 
by  deiiiratious. 

Heinous,  ba-nus,  adj.  249.     Atrocious,  wicked  in 

a  high  degree. 

U:^  Mr.  Sheridan  gives  the  long  sound  of  ^  to  the  first 
syllauleof  this  word,  contrary  to  every  Dictionary,  to  ana- 
log, and,  I  think,  to  the  best  us-age  ;  which,  if 'l  am  not 
mistaken,  always  gives  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  the 
sound  of  slender  a.  That  this  was  the  sound  of  this  syl- 
lable  formerly,  we  may  gather  from  the  spelling  of  it :  for 
in  Charles  the  .Second's  time,  Mr.  Baxter  is  ■iccuscd  by 
Mr.  Danvers  of  publishing  the  hainouj  charge  against  the 
Uaptists,  of  baptizing  naked. 

Heinously,  ba-n&s-l(^,  adf.    Atrociously,  wickedly. 
IIi:inousness,  ba-n&s-n^s,j.  Atrociousness,  wicked- 

r.ess. 
Heir,   are,   s.  249.   394.     One  that  is  inheritor  of 

.my  thing  after  the  present  possessor. 
Hi:iress,   are-ls,   s.   99.    An   inheritrix,   a  woman 

lh.it  inherits. 
HE1RLE.SS,  are-l^s,  adj.     Wiihnut  an  heir. 
HElUSHir,    art-ship,   s.      Ihe  state,  character,   01 

privileges  of  an  heir. 
Heirloom.   are-lAAm,  s.    Any  furniture  or  move- 
ables (leeieed  to  descend  by  inheritance,  and  therefore 

inseparable  from  the  freehold. 

Held,  b^Id.    The  pn-t.  and  part.  pass,  of  Hold. 
Heliacal,    b^-Il-S-kil,   adj.     Emerging  from  the 

lustre  of  the  sun,  or  falling  into  it. 
Helical,   Lt-l^-kAl,   adj.     Spiral,  with   many  cir- 

cumvolutions. 
HeliocentriCK,   h(^-le-o-s6nitrlk,  adj.     Belong- 

iiig  to  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

Helioscope,  b^-le-6-skApe,  s.  A  sort  of  telescope 
fitted  so  as  to  look  on  the  body  of  the  sun  without  of- 
fence to  the  eyes 

Heliotrope,  b^-le-o-trApe,  s.  A  plant  that  turnj 
towards  the  sun,  but  more  particularly  the  tumsol,  or 
sun-fiower. 

Heux,  lie-llks,  s.     A  spiral  line. 

Hell,  b^l,  s.  Tlie  place  of  the  devil  and  wicked 
souls;  the  place  of  separate  souls,  whether  good  or 
bad  ;  the  place  at  a  running  play,  to  which  those  who 
are  caught  are  carried;  the  place  into  which  a  tailor 
throws  his  shreds;  tiie  infernal  powers. 

Hellebore,  lj6l-]t^-bore,  i.     Christmas  flower. 

Hellenism,  b^l-le-nlzm,  s.  An  idiom  of  the 
Greek. 

Hellish,  liel-llsb,  adj.  Having  ihe  qualities  01 
hell,  infernal  wicked  ;  scut  from  heil,  belcnging  to  he'l 
245 
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Infernally,  wickedly. 
s.     Wickedness,   ;il)- 

Tnwards  hell. 

for  the  head  in  war  ; 

>ars  the  crest ;  the  up- 


Furnished  with   a 


Hellishly,  h^l-lish-l^,  adv. 

Hellishness,    h^iyish-nOs, 
horredqiralitii'^. 

HellwaRD,  hcl-ward,  adv. 

Helm,  h^lm,  s,     a  covering 
the  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  thai  1 

per  part  of  tlie  retort;  the  steerage,  the  rudder;  the 
station  of  go\  eminent. 

"'«  Helm,  helm.  v.  a.    To  guide,  to  conduct, 

Hklmed,    h^lnid,    adj.   359. 
head-piece. 

Helmet,  h^l-mlt,  s.  99.     a  helm,  a  head-piece. 

To  Help,  help,  t;.  a.  pret.  Helped  or  Holp  ; 
part.  Helped  or  Holpen.  To  assist,  to  support,  to  aid ; 
to  remove,  or  advance  by  help  ;  to  relieve  from  pamor 
disease;  to  remedy,  to  change  for  tlie  better;  to  for- 
bear, to  avoid  ;  to  promote,  to  forward ;  to  help  tu,  to 
supply  with,  to  furnish  with. 

To  Help,  help,  v.  n.  Td  rontribute  assistance  ;  to 
brmg  a  supply. 

Help,    help,   s.      .■Assistance,  aid,   support,  succour ; 
that  which  forwards  or  promotes;  that  which  gives  I 
help ;  remedy.  [ 

Helper,  help-ur,   s.  98.      An  assistant,  an  auxilv 


liEK 

In    107— n6  162,  iu6ve  164, 
The   place  where  the 


Hen-roost,  h5n-r53st,  s. 

poultry  rest. 

Henbane,  h3n-bane,  s.    A'  plant. 

I1e.\(JE,  hSnse,  adv.  or  interj.  From  this  place  t'j 
another;  away,  to  a  distance;  at  a  distance,  in  another 
place ;  for  this  reason,  in  consequence  of  this ;  from  this 
cause,  from  this  ground ;  from  this  source,  from  this 
origmal,  froni  this  store;  from  lience,  is  a  vitious  ex- 
pression. 

Henceforth,  hense-for/A,  adv.  From  this  time 
forward. 

Henceforw  ard,  h^nse-for-ward,  adv.  From  tliis 
time  to  futurity. 

Henchman,  hensh-min,  s.    A  page,  an  attendant. 

To  Henu,  h6nd,  i'.  a.    To  seize,  to  lay  hold  on 
to  crowd,  to  surround. 

Hendecagon,   h^n-dek-i-gon,  «.     A  figure  of 

eleven  sides  or  angles. 

Henuecasyllable,  h^n-dek-a-sil-li-bl,  s.  a 
line  or  verse  consisting  of  eleven  syllables. 

HendiaDIS,  h^n-dl-i-dis,  s.  A  common  figure  by 
which  a  substantive  is  used  as  an  adjective  ;  as,  an  ani- 
mal of  the  dog  kind. 

HepaTICaL,  h^-pit-e-kS.!,    7  adj.  Belonging  to  the 


ary;  one  that  administers  remedy;  a  supernumerary !  fj^p^.j-jCK,  he-pit-lk,  509.  \  liver. 


servant ;  one  that  supplies  with  any  thing  wanted 

Helpful,  help-ful,  adj.  Useful,  that  gives  assist- 
ance ;  wholesome,  salutary. 

Helpless,  h^lp-l^s,  arf;'.  Wanting  power  to  suc- 
cour one's  self;  wanting  support  or  .L>sistance;  irre- 
mediable, admitting  no  help. 

Helplessly,  h^lp-les-1^,  ndv.  Without  succour 
Helplessness,  hllp-l5s-nes,  s.  Want  of  succour. 
Helter-skelter,  h^l-tur-skelitur,  adv.    in  a 

hurrv ,  without  order. 
HeLVK,  h^lv,  S,      The  handle  of  an  axe. 
He.M,  iitiin,    S.     T!io  edge  of  a  garment  douliled  audi 

sewed  to  kcPK  the  threads  from  sjn Lading  ;   the  no;se 

uttered   by   .1   siu'.den  and   violent  expiration  of  the 

breath:  interj.   llem! 
To  Hem,  h^m,  v.  a.    To  close  the  edge  of  cloth  by 

a  hem,  or  double  border  sewed  together;  to  border,  to 

edge;  to  enclose,  to  environ,  to  confine,  to  shut. 
To  Hem,    h6m,   v.  n.     To  utter  a  noise  by  violent 

expulsion  of  the  breath. 
HemiplegY,    h^m-i^-pl5d-jt\,   s.     A  palsy,  or  any 

nervous  atTection  relating  thereunto,  that  seizes  one 

side  at  a  time. 
He.MISPHERE,  h^m-(^-sfere,  5.     The  half  of  a  gIobe'pjj,j^j,    ' ^jj^^   4.394. 

when  it  is  supposed  to  be  cut  through  its  centre  in  the'  ' 

plane  of  one  of  its  greatest  circles. 
Hemispherical,  hdm-e-sf^r-ik-i],  509. 
Hemispherick,  h^m-^-sf^r-lk, 

Half-round,  containing  half  a  globe. 
HeMISTICK,  hd-mls-tlk,  s.  509.     Haifa  verse. 
Calo. 


ac0. 


"  The  dawn  is  oTCTca^t." 

Hemloc'-K,  h^m-lok,  5.     An  herb. 
Hemoptosis,  h«^-m5p-t6-sis,  503,  c 
Hemoptysis,  h^-mipU^-sis,  520. 

spitting  of  blood. 
Hemorrhage,  h^m-i-ridje,  7 
Hemokrhagy,  hem-6-ri-jt.',  S 

of  blood. 

Hemorrhoids,   h5ini5r-roldz, 


A  violent  Mux 


The  piles,  the 


enieroos. 


Hemorrhoidal,  h^m-5r-r51d-il,  aclj.  Belon;,'- 
iufj  to  the  veins  m  the  fundament. 

Hemp,  ii^nip,  s.  A  fibrous  plant  of  which  coarse 
linen  and  ropes  are  made. 

He.MPEN,  hfim-pn,  n(^.   103.     Made  of  hemp. 

Hen,  h^n,  s.  The  female  of  a  house-cock  ;  the  fe- 
male of  any  bird. 

Hen-hearted,    h^n-h^r-t^d,    a(0.     Dastardly, 

cowardly. 

Hen-pecked,  h^nip^kt,  at^.  359.    Governed  by 

the  wife. 


Heps,  hips,  s.    The  fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  commonly 

tvritteu  Hips. 
Heptagon,   hep-tu-gon,   s.     A  figure  with  seven 

sides  or  angles. 
HeptagonaL,  hep-tag-oiiM,  adj.     Having  seven 

angles  or  sides. 
Heptarchy,   h^p-tar-k<i,   s.     a  sevenfold  govern- 
ment. 
Her,   hfir,  pron.   98.     Belonging  to  a  female  ;  the 

olilique  case  of  She. 
Hers,  hOrz,  proii.   This  is  used  when  it  refers  to  a 

substantive  goiii^  before ;  as,  such  are  her  charms,  such 

charms  are  tu-is. 
Herald,  her-ild,   s.     An  officer  whose  business  il 

is  to  register  genealogies,  adjust  en5igns  armorial,  re> 

gii  late  funerals,  and  anciently  to  carry  messages  between 

princes,  and  proclaim  war  and  peace  ;  a  precursor,  a 

forerunner,  a  narbinger. 
To   HeraU),    h^r^ild,    v.  a.     To  introduce  as   a 

herald. 
HeraIJMC,  hi-rild-Ik,  adj.    Relating  to  heraldry. 
Heraldry,  h6r-al-dr^,  <      The  art  or  office  of  a 

hciald;  blazonry, 

Herbs  are  those  plants  whose 

stalks  are  soft,  and  have  nothing  woody  in  tliem, 

grass  and  hemlock. 

g^  1  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  by  suppressing 
the  sound  of  the  li  in  this  word  and  its  compound  /i«r- 
bage;  and  have  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston, 
on  my  sule. 
Herbaceous,  h^r-ba-shus,  a(^.  356.     Belonging 

to  herbs  ;  feeding  on  vegetables. 
Herbage,  ^r-bidje,  s.  90.  394.    Herbs  collectively 
•     grasi,  pasture  ;  the  tithe  and  the  right  of  pasture. 
HereaL,  h^r-bil,  s.     A  book  conuining  the  names 

and  description  of  plants. 
Herbalist,  hfir-bi  list,  s.    a  man  skilled  in  herbs. 
HerbaRIST,  li^ribJ-rist,  i.    One  skilled  in  herbs. 
HeRBELET,  h6r-be-l^t,  s.     A  small  herb. 
HeRBESCENT,    h^rb^sisent,    adj.  510.    Growing 

into  herbs. 
HeBBID,  h^r-bld,  adj.    Covered  with  herbs. 
Herbous,  h6r-b&s,  adj.     Abounding  with  herbs. 
HerbulenT,  h^ribi-leiit,  adj.    Containing  herbs. 
HerbwoMAN,   Crb-vvum-iin,   s.  391.     A  woman 

that  sells  herbs. 
Hekby,   ^rb^,   adj.  394.     Having   the  nature  of 

herbs. 
Herd,    h^rd,   j.      a  number  of  beasts  together;  a 

company  of  men,  in  contempt  or  detestation ;  it  an- 
ciently signified  a  keeper  of  cattle,  a  sense  still  retained 
in  composition,  as  goat-herd 


HER 


HEW 


n6r  167,  n6t  163— tibe  171,  tub  172,  bull  173— -Ml  '_>0'.i— poi'iml  ?.-[Z—thin  4f;fi— rnis   469. 

To  Herd,  h&d,  v.  n.    To  run  in  herds  or  compa- 1  HeroiCAL,    h^-r6i^-kjl,   adj.     Befitting    a    tiero, 

nies ;  to  associate.  heroick. 

HerdgROOM,  h^rcl-gr5om,  *.    A  keeper  of  herds,  j  HEROICALLY,  h^ro-e-kil-e,  adi'.     After  the  waj 
Herdman,  h^rd-min,     1    s.  88.    One  emplovciij     of  a  hero.  ^  ^ 

HerdsjIan,  b&dziman,  S      in  tending  herds.   '      i.IIeroicK,   h^-ro-ik,   ar//.     Productive   of  heroes ; 
^T  ,  ,  ,  ,  i      noble,  suitable  to  a  hero,  brave,  maffnanimous ;  reeit- 

Here,  here,  any.    In  thw  place  ;  m  the  present  state,  i      ing  the  acts  of  heroes. 

Hereabouts,  h^re-;\-bouts,  adv.    About  this  placi-HEROICKLY,  he-r6Mk-14,  adv.    Suitably  to  a  hero. 


Hereafter,  h^re-af-t&r,  adp.  in  a  future  st.ite. 
Here  AT,  h(^re-lt,'  adv.  At  thi.-. 
Hereby,  h^re-bi/  adv.  By  this. 
HereuitaisLE,    hii-red'(^-tS-bl,    ndj.       \'.  .iLtever 

may  be  occupied  as  inheritance. 
Hereditament,  hC're-dlt-i-m^nt,    s.     a    iiw 

term  denoting  inheritance. 

g^  Dr.  Johnson  iiiul  Mr.  Barclay  place  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  of  this  word;  Dr.' Ash,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Eiitick,  on  the  second ;  and  Dr.  Kenriek, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  B-iiley,  on  the  third.  Th( 
la.st  accentuation  is  not  only  most  agreeable  to  the  best 
usage,  and  the  most  grateful  to  the  ear,  but  seems  to  ac- 
cord better  with  the  secondary  accent  of  the  latter  Latin 
Hcereditaminta. — See  Acadtmij. 
Hereditary,    h^-r§d-^-ta-r^,  adj.    Possessed   or 

claimed  by  right  of  inheritance  ;  descending  by  inheri- 

t;ince. 

Hereditarily,  h^rMi^-ti-r^-lt^,  adv.  By  in- 
heritance. 

Herein,  h^re-ln/  adv.    In  this. 

Heremitical,  h5r-e-mlt-lk-51,  adj.  Solitar;., 
suitable  to  a  hermit. 

Hereof,  h^re-6f/  adv.  From  this,  of  this. — See 
Forthwith. 

Hereon,  h^re-5n,'  adv.    Upon  this. 

Hereout,  h^re-  ut/  adv.   Out  of  this. 

Heresy,  h§r-^-se,  s.  An  opinion  of  private  men 
different  from  that     tlie  catholick  and  orthodox  churcli. 

Heresiarch,  h^-r(^izh«^-irk,  s.  451.  A  leader  in 
heresy. — See  Eccles     tick. 

Heretick,  h^ri^-tlk,  s.  510.  One  who  propa- 
gates his  private  opi  ons  in  opposition  to  the  catholick 
church. 

Heretical,  h^-r§t-(^kil,  arf/.     Containing  heresy. 

HereticaLLY,  h^-ret'e-kil-I^,  adv.   With  heres-y. 

Hereto,  here-t66,'  1 

Hereunto,  h^re-&n-t66,' ^ 

Heretofore,  h^re-toS-fAre,'  adv.  Formerly,  an. 
ciently. 

Herewith,    h^re-wi/A/   adv.      With    this see 

Forthwith. 

Heritable,  h§ri^-ti-bl,  adj.  Capable  of  being 
inherited 


■adv.    To  this 


Heroine,  li5r-6-in,  s.  535.     A  female  hero. 
TIerOIS.M,    her'6-izm,    s.    535.    The    qualities    oi 

character  of  a  hero. 
Heron,  h^r-un,  5.   106.     A   bird   tliat  feeds  upon 

fish. 
Heronry,  h6r-Cin-r(*,  166.7  s.      A   place   where 
Heronshaw,  h^r-un-shaw,3      herons  breed. 
Herpes,  h^r-plz,  s.     a  cutaneous  inflammation,  x 
Herring,  b^r-rlng,  s.     A  small  sea-fish. 
Hers,  hurz,  pronoun.    The  female  possessive,  used 
without  its  substantive ;  as,  this  is  her  house,  this  house 
is  hers. 
HeRSE,    h^rse,   s.      A   temi>orary   monument   raised 
over  a  grave  ;  the  carriage  in  which  corpses  are  drawn 
to  the  grave. 
To  Herse,  h^Tse,  v.   a.    To  put  into  a  herse. 
Herself,    h&r-s6lf,'  pron.      The   female    personal 

pronoun,  in  the  oblique  cases  reciprocal. 
HeRSELIKE,  herse-like,   adj.   Funereal,  suitable  tc 

funerals. 
Hesitancy,  h^zid-tJn-s^,  s.     Dubiousness,  uncer- 
tainty. 
To  Hesitate,  hez-^-tatc,  v   n.    Tc  be  doubtful, 

to  delay,  to  pause. 
Hesitation,  hlz-e-ta-sh5n,  s.    Doubt,  uncertain- 
ty, difficulty  made;  intermission  of  speech,   want  01 
1     volubility. 

HesT,  h^st,  5.  Command,  precept,  injunction. 
Heteroclite,  h§t-§r-6-kllte,  *.  1  56.  Such  nouns 
as  vary  from  the  common  forms  of  declension;  any 
thing  or  person  deviating  from  the  common  rule. 
IfJ"  Mr.  .Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenriek,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry, 
Buchanan,  Barclay,  and  Bailey,  unite  in  placing  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  ;  Entick  alone  places 
it  on  the  third.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Buchanan  place  an  ac- 
cent also  on  the  last  syllable,  and  make  the  i  long  ;  while 
Dr.  Kenriek  and  Mr.  Perry  make  it  short.  That  the  ,ie- 
cent  ought  to  be  on  the  first  syllable  cannot  be  doubted, 
when  we  consider  how  uniformly  we  remove  the  .accent 
luL'her  when  we  anglicise  Latin  words  by  shortening  them  : 
ind  though  the  i  in  these  terminations  is  rather  ambigu- 
ous, 156,  it  certainly  inclines  to  the  long  sound  which  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Buchanan  have  given  it — See  .^caddmy  and 
Incomparable. 

Heteroclitical,  h^t-5r-r6-kriti^-kil,  adj.    De- 
iating  from  the  common  rule. 


Heritage,   h6r-6-taje,  *-.    90.     Inheritance,  estate'  HETERODOX,  hgti^r-o-diVks,  adj.    Deviating  from 


devolved  by  succession ;  in  divinity,  the  people  of  Cod 
Hermaphrodite,  h^r -nififrA-dite,  s.  155 

animal  uniting  two  sexes. 

Her.maphroditical,  h^r-mif-frA-d!ti^kil,  adj. 
Partaking  of  both  sexes. 

HermeticaL,  h^r-m^tie-kJl,    7 

Hermetick,  li^r-m^tilk,  509,  5  "''^-    ^^y^'"=^^- 

Hermetically,  h^r-m  t^-kaW,  adv.  Accord- 
ing to  the  hermetical  or  chymick  art. 

Hermit,  herimit,  s.  A  solitary,  an  anchoret,  one 
who  retires  from  society  to  contemplation  and  devo- 
a  beadsman,  one  bou  d  to  pray  for  another, 


the  establislied  opinion,  not  orthodox. 
An  HetEROGENEAL,   hh-iT-6-]i-ni-kl,  adj.     Not  of 
the  same  nature,  not  kindred. 
Heterogeneity,  h^t-^r-A-j^-ni^-t^,  s.   Opposi- 
tion of  nature,  contrariety  of  qualities;  opposite  or 
Jissimilar  part 

Heterogeneous,  li^u^r-A-j^in^-fts,  adj.     Not 

kindred,  opposite  or  dissimilar  in  nature. 

Jj5"  There  is  an  affected  pronunciation  of  this  and  the 
two  preccdmg  words,  which,  contrary  to  our  own  analogy, 
preserves  the  g  hard.  The  plea  is,  that  these  words  are 
derived  from  the  Greek,  which  always  preserved  the 
gamma  hard.     To  produce  this  reason,  is,  to  expose  it. 


Hermitage,  h^rimlt-aie,  s.  90.     The  cell  or  ha-    "'h'»'  viOuXa.  become  of  our  language  if  every  word  from 
bitation  of  a  hermit.  'h?  G'^'^.^''  =^'^'  Latin,  that  has  ^  in  it,  were  so  pronounced  > 

H... i_  3  >     -      I  What  IS  most  to  be  regretted  is,  that  men  of  learning 

ERMITESS,   her-mit-t63,  s.     A  woman   retired  Ut 
devotion. 
Hermitical,    hlr-mit-^-kil,   adj.     Suitable  to  a 

hermit. 
Hern,  h^m,  $.    Contracted  from  Heron. 
Hernia,  h^rin^-4,  «.     Any  kind  of  rupture. 
Hero,    he-ro,   5.     a  man  eminent   for  bravery  j  a 
man  of  the  highest  class  in  any  respect. 


sometimes  join  in  these  pedantic  deviations,  which  are 
only  worthy  of  the  lowest  order  of  critical  coxcombs.— 
See  Gyvniastick. 
To  Hew,  hii,  v.   a.  part   Hewn  or  Hewed.     I'c 

cut  with  an  edged  instrument,  to  hack  ;  to  chop,  to  cut; 

to  fell  as  with  an  axe ;  to  forma  shape  with  an  axe ;  to 

form  laboriously. 
Hewer,  Iiifi-ir,  s.  9S.      One  whose  employment  Is 

to  cut  wood  or  stone. 
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***  559.  Thte  73,  filr  77,  fhW  83,  fit  81— m6  93,  mft  95— phie  105,  p!n  107— n6  162,  mftve  164, 
1C6.    A  figure  of  six 


Having 

figure  of 

518.      A  verse 

ailj.       Having 

A  ]>ocm  of  fix 

A  [locnj  or  ciii- 


Hkxagon,  h^ks^gSn, 

sides  or  angles. 
Hexagonal,  h^gz-Sgio-niil,  adj.  478. 

six  sides. 
HEXAGOVlf,   h5gz-Agig6-n(^,   s.    AS.     A 

six  angles. 
Hexameter,  li^gz-am-«i-tur,  5. 

of  six  feet. 

Hexangular,   h^gz-?ing-gi'i-Iir, 

six  corners. 
Hexastick,  h'-gz-'is^tlk,  s.  509. 

lines. 

Hexasticon,  ii^gz-As-t<l*-k6n,  s. 

gram  in  six  lines. 
Hey,  lia,  interject.     An  expression  of  joy. 
Heyday,   ha-da,   interject.     An  expression  of  fro- 

lick  and  exuluition. 
Heyday,  heJ-dh,  s.  269.     A  frolick,  wildness. 
Hiatus,    lil-a-tus,   s.     An  aperture,  a  lireach  ;   the 

Ojiening  of  the  mouth  by  the  sucecssiiiu  of  some  of  tiie 

vowels. 
Hibernal,    lil-b^rina],    nrlj.      Belonging    to   the 

winter. 
Hiccough,  lilk-kup,  or  Ink-kof,  s.     A  convulsion 

of  the  stomach  producing  sobs. 

J{^  This  is  one  of  those  words  which  seem  to  have  been 
corrupted  by  a  laudable  intention  of  bringing  them  nearer 
to  their  original.  The  convulsive  sob  was  supposed  to  be 
a  species  of  cou;;h  ;  but  neither  Junius  nor  Skinner  men- 
tion any  such  derivation,  and  both  suppose  it  formed  from 
the  sound  it  occasions.  Accordingly  we  tind,  though  /tic- 
cough  is  the  most  general  orthography,  /lick-up  is  the  mosl 
usual  pronunciation.     Thus  Butler, 

"  Quotti  tie,  to  liid  me  not  to  love, 

"  Is  to  forbid  iTiy  |'Ul!-e  to  move ; 

•*  My  lienrd  to  grow,  my  ears  to  y>rlck  up, 

"  Or,  whtn  I'm  in  tjie  lit,  to  hickiiy." 

To  Hiccough,  hikikup,  v,  n.  T'o  sob  with  con- 
vulsion of  the  stomach. 

To  HlCKUP,  liik-k&p,  V.  n.  To  sob  with  a  con- 
vulsed stomach. 

Hid,  hid,  )        ,  r  n-  > 

Hidden,  hid-dn,    ^ '        ' 

To  Hide,  hale,  v.  a.  prcl.  Hid  ;  part.  ]>ass. 
Hid  or  Hidden.  To  conceal,  to  witlihold  or  witlidraw 
from  sight  or  knowledge. 

To  Hide,  hide,  v.  11.    To  lie  hid,  to  be  concealed. 

HidE-AND-.seek,  hide-and-stitJk,'  s.  A  play  in 
which  some  hide  themselve.-.,  and  another  seeks  them. 

Hide,  hide,  5.  The  skin  of  any  animal,  either  raw 
or  <lressed;  the  human  skin,  in  contempt;  a  cerL-iin 
quantity  of  land. 

Hidebound,  hltle-bound,  adj.  \  horse  is  said  to 
Of  hide-bound  when  his  skin  sticks  so  hard  to  his  ribs 
and  back,  that  you  ciiinot,  with  your  hand,  pull  up  or 
loosen  the  one  from  the  other;  in  trees,  being  in  the 
state  in  which  the  bark  will  not  give  way  to  the  growtli ; 
harsh,  untraetahle. 

Hideous,  hid^-fis,  or  iridiiti-&s,  adj.  293.  Hor- 
rible, dreadful. 

Hideously,  huiiu-us-le,  adu.  Horribly,  dread- 
fully. 


blematical,  expressive  of  some  meaning  beyond  vi\vA 

immediately  appears. 
Hiehoglyphically,   hl-tr6-gllf^-kSl-^,   adi\ 

Embleinatically. 
Hieuography,  hi-t-.rog-grAf-d,  i.   518.      Holy 

writing.  ,   ,   ,  , 

HiehopHANT,    hi-erio-fint,   *.    518.     One   wli» 

teaches  rules  of  religion. 
To  Higgle,  hlg-gl,  v.  n.  405.    To  chaffer,  to  be 

penurious  in  a  bargain  ;  to  go  selling  provisions  from 

door  to  door. 

Higgledy-piggledy,  hlgigl-dt^-plgigl-dd',  adv. 

A  cant  word,  corrupted  from  higgle,  which  denotes  .any 
confused  mass,  confusedly. 

Higgler,  hlg-gliir,  *.  98.  One  who  sells  pro- 
visions by  retail. 

High,  hi,  adj.  390.  A  great  way  ujiwards,  rising 
above;  elevated  in  place,  raised  aloft;  exalted  in  na. 
ture;  elevated  in  rank  or  condition  ;  exalted  in  scnti 
ment;  difficult,  abstruse;  boastful,  ostentatious:  arrt>. 
gant,  proud,  lofty ;  noble,  illustrious;  violent,  tempes- 
tuous, .applied  to  the  wind ;  tumultuous,  turbulent,  un- 
governaule;  full,  complete;  strong  tasted ;  at  the  most 
]>erfcct  state,  in  the  meridian  ;  far  advanced  into  anti- 
quity ;  dear,  exorbitant  in  price ;  capital,  great,  opposed 
to  little,  .IS,  high  treason. 

High,  hi,  *.     High  place,  elevation,  superior  regiotk 

High-blest,  hi-blest,  adj.    .Supremely  happy. 

HigH-BLOWN,  hl-l)lone,  adj.  Swelled  much  with 
wiiid,  much  inflated. 

HiGH-IiOUN,  hl-boni,  adj.    Of  noble  extraction. 

High-coloured,  hi-kiM-liird,  aitj.     Having  a 

liecp  or  glaring  colour. 
IIlGH-DEivlGNING,    hl-di^-si-ning,    adj.       Having 

great  schemes. 
HiGH-FLIER,   hl-fli-&r,  *.     One  that  carries  his  o- 

pinion  to  extrav;igance. 
HiGH-FLOW.v,  hi-flone,  adj.    Elevated,  proud  ;  tur- 

gid,  extravag.int. 
HlGH-FLVIXG,  hi-fli-ing,  adj.  Extravagant  in claiiae 

or  opinions. 
High-HEAPED,   lil-ht!-pd,   adj.    Covcrc*!  with  high 

piles. 
HigH-JIETTLED,  lil-m&t-tld,  adj.  359.     Proud  01 

ardent  of  siiirit. 
HiGIl-MINDED,  lil-mind-ed,  nr//".    Proud,  arrogant. 
High-red,  hi-red,  adj.    Deeply  red. 
HiGH-SEASO.N'ED,  hl-st-iz&nd,  adj.    Piquant  to  the 

palate. 
HiGH-SPIRlTED,   lii-splr-lt-Od,   adj.    Bold,  during, 

insident. 
H1GH-6TOMACHED,    hi-stfiiii-mfikt,   adj.     Ohsti- 

nate,  lofty. 
HlGH-TASTED,  lll-tas'tt'd,  adj.     Gustful,  piquant. 
Hli'.H-VICED,  hl-vlst,  adj.  560.  Enormously  wicked, 
Hir.H-WROUGHT,  hi-rawt,  adj.     Accurately  finish- 
ed. 
Highland,  hl-13nd,  s.    Mountainous  region. 
Highlander,   hi-'lnd-fir,  s.     An  inhabitant  of 

iiiiiv  I      mountains. 

.'^'  ,  7  ,,  I  7        T  ,       ,         ft^.  We  sometimes  hear  a  most  atisurd  pronunciation 

HiDEOUSNKS,  lud-e-US-nes,  s.  Hornblencss,  dread- j  ^j-JJ^-fs  word  taken  from  the  Scotch,  as  if  written /ffriaju/irr. 

fulness. 

HiDER,  lii-d&r,  s.  98. 


He  that  hides. 

To  Hl£,  hi,  ?;.  n.    To  hasten,  to  go  in  haste. 

HiERAUCH,  hi-e-rark,  s.  The  chief  of  a  sacred 
order. 

HiERARCHAL,  hi-('-r;\rk-ll,  ad).     Of  a  hierarch. 

Hierarchical,  lii-^-r4r-ke-kSl,  adj.  Belonging 
to  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  government. 

Hierarchy,  hiie-rar-ke,  5.  A  sacred  government, 
rank  or  subordination  of  holy  beings  ;  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment. 

Hieroglyphic,  hl-^-ro-gllf-flk,  i.  An  emblem, 
a  figure  by  which  a  word  was  implied ;  the  att  of  writ- 
ing in  picture. 

Hifhoglyphical,   hi-e-ro-glifi^-ka!,  adj.    Em- 


It  is  curious  to  ol)scrve,  that  while  the  Scotch  are  endea- 
vouring to  leave  tiicir  own  pronunciation  and  adopt  thai 
of  the  English,  there  are  some  English  so  capricious  as  to 
quit  their  own  pronunciation,  and  adopt  that  which  ttie 
Scotch  strive  carefully  to  avoid. 

Highly,    hl-le,   adv.     With   elevation  as  to  place 
.ind  situation  ;  in  a  great  degree ;  proudly,  .irrogantly, 
ambitiously;  with  esteem,  with  estimation. 
HiGHMOSr,  hi-most,  a({j.     Highest,  topmost 
Highness,  hi-nes,  s.     lilevation  .ibove  the  surface  ; 
the  title  of  princes,  anciently  of  kings;  dignity  of  na- 
ture, supremacy. 
Hight,  hite,   adj.     W.is  named,  was  called;  called, 

named. 
HighwaTER,  hi-wa-t&r,  s.    The  utma-,l  flow  of  the 
tide. 


lliR  lilV 

n&r  1(37,  not  163— tiibc  171,   tib  172,  bill  173— oil  299— piilnd  313— i/iin  466— niis  4.69. 


Highway,  lii-wa,'  3,    Great  road,  publick  path. 
Highwayman,  lii-wa-min,  s.  88.    A  robber  that 

phimlers  on  the  publick  roads. 
Hilarity,  bll-lar-e-tt*,  s.    Merrirnent,  gayety. 
HiLDING,    h!l-dlng,   s.     A  sorry,   paltry,   cowardly 

t'ellow;  It  is  used  likewise  for  a  mean  womaii. 
Hill,    hil,   s.      An  elevation  of  ground   less  than  a 

mountain. 

Hillock,  hll-lik,  s.    a  little  hiii. 

Hilly,    hll-le,   adj.     Full   of  liills,  unequal  in  the 

surface. 
Hilt,  hilt,  s.    The  handle  of  any  thing,  [larticularly 

of  a  sword. 
Him,  him.    The  oblique  case  of  He. 
Himself,  hlm-s^lf/  pronoun.     In  the  nominative, 

He;  in  ancient  authors,  Itself;  in  the  oblique  cases, 

it  has  a  reciprocal  signification. 
HiN,  hin,   s.     A  measure  of  liquids  among  the  Jews, 

containing  about  ten  pints. 
Hind,     hind,    adj.     compar.    Hinder ;    superl. 

Hindmost.     Backward,  contrary  in  position  to  the  face. 

^^  This  word,  with  its  comparative  hinder,  and  its 
superlative  hindmost  and  hindermost,  are  sometimes  cor- 
ruptly pronounced  with  the  t  short,  as  in  sinn'd  ;  but  this 
:s  so  contrary  to  analogy  as  to  deserve  the  attention  of 
every  correct  speaker. 
Hind,    hind,    s.     The  she  to  a  stag  ;  a  servant  ;  a 

peasant,  a  boor. 
HiNDBKURiES,    hind-b^r-rlz,     t.      The   peasant's 

berries ;  the  same  as  raspberries. 
To  Hinder,  hln^ir,  v.  a.    To  obstruct,  to  »toii, 

to  impede. 
Hinder,  hln^dir,  adj.  515.    That  is  in  a  position 

contrary  to  that  of  the  face. 
Hinderance,  hin-d&r-Anse,  s.    Impediment,  let, 

stop. 
Hinderer,  hlnidCir-fir,  s.    He  or  that  which  hin- 
ders or  obstructs. 
HinderLING,   hlndiir-llng,  s.      A  paltry,  worth- 
less, degenerate  animal. 

Hindermost,  lilnd-ar-most,  adj.   Hindmost,  last, 

m  the  rear. 

Hindmost,  hindi-mist,  adj.    Last,  lag,  in  the  rear. 

Hinge,  hlnje,  s.  7-i.  Joints  upon  which  a  gate  or 
door  turns;  the  cardinal  points  of  the  world ;  a  govern- 
ing rule  or  principle;  to  be  olTthe  hinges,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  irregularity  and  disorder. 

To  Hinge,  hinje,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  hinges  ; 
to  bend  as  a  hinge. 

To  Hint,  hint,  v.  a.  To  bring  to  mind  by  a  slight 
mention  or  remote  allusion. 

Hint,  hint,  s.  Faint  notice  given  to  the  mind,  re- 
mote allusion ;  suggestion,  intimation. 

HlF,  hip,  s.  The  joint  of  the  thigh,  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  thigh  ;  to  have  on  the  hip,  to  have  anadvant.ige 
over  another.     A  low  phrase. 

Hip,  hip,  s.     The  fruit  of  the  briar. 

To  Hip,  hip,  v.  a.  To  sprain  or  shoot  the  nips  ; 
Hiivhop,  a  cant  word  formed  by  the  reduplication  of 
Hop.  ^ 

Hip,  hip,  interj.    An  exclamation,  or  calling  to  one. 

HiPPISH,  hlp-plsh,  adj.  A  corruption  of  Hypo- 
chondriack. 

HiPPOCENTAUR,  hlp-pA-s§n-t:uvr,  s.  A  fabulous 
monster,  half  horse  and  half  man. 

H!."FOCBASS,  hlpip6-kras,  s.     A  medicated  wine. 

HiPPOGRIFF,  hlpipo-grlf,  s.     A  winged  horse. 

Hippopotamus,  hlp-pA-pot-i-mCis,  5.    The  river 

horse.     An  animal  found  in  the  Nile. 

HiFSHOT,  hlpishit,  adj.  Sprained  or  dislocated  in 
the  hip. 

HiPWORT,  hlpixvfirt,  s.     A  plant. 

To  Hike,  hire,  v.  a.  To  procure  any  thing  for  tem- 
porary use  at  a  certain  price;  to  engage  a  man  to  tem- 
t)orary  service  for  wages ;  to  bribe ,  to  engjige  himself 
for  pay. 


•  adj.       Pertaining 


Hire,    hire,  s.     Reward  or  recompense  paid  for  the 

use  of  any  thing ;  wages  paid  for  service. 
Hireling,  hire-ling,  s.    One  who  serves  for  wages  ; 

a  mcrcen.ary,  a  prostitute. 
Hireling,  hire-ling,   adj.    Serving  for  hire,  venal, 

mercenary,  doing  w!iai  is  done  for  money. 
Hirer,    hlreiCir,   s.  98.     One  who  uses  any  thing, 

paying  a  recompense;  one  who  employs  others,  paying 

w.iijes. 

Hirsute,  her-sfite,'  adj.    Rough,  rugged. 

His,  luz,  jrron.  pass.  The  masculine  [Hjssessive,  be- 
longing  to  him;  antiently,  Its. 

2'o  Hiss,  hiss,  11.  n.  To  utter  a  noise  Uke  that  of  a 
ser;icnt  and  some  other  aninials. 

2'iJ  Hiss,  hiss,  v.  a.  To  condemn  by  hissing,  to  ex- 
plode ;  to  procure  hisses  or  disgnice. 

Hiss,  hiss,  s.  The  voice  of  a  serpent  ;  censure  ;  ex- 
pression of  contempt  used  in  theatres. 

Hist,  hist,  inteij.  An  exclamation  commanding  si- 
lence. 

Historian.  hls-ti-re-Sn,  s.  a  writer  of  facts  and 
events. 

Historical,  hls-t6i-lk-ul, 
Historick,  hl&.torir!k,  509.  ) 

to  history. 

Historically,    hls-tor-rlk-31-le,    adv.     In   the 

manner  of  history,  by  way  of  narration. 
3'o   HlsrORIFY,    lils.t6r-e-fi,   v.  a.     To  relate,  to 

record  in  history. 
HisToniOGitAPHKR,   hls-t6-ri.&g-ri-fur,   j;.    An 

historian,  a  writer  of  history. 
Historiography,    hls-to-re-og-ri-ft^,    s.    518. 

The  art  or  emjiloyment  of  an  historian. 
History,  liL-tur-e,  s.  557,    A  narration  of  events 

and  facts  delivered  with  dignity  ;  narration,  relation  ; 

the  knowledge  of  facts  and  events. 
HisxorY-PIECE,  his't6r-e-p^^se,  s.     A  picture  re- 
presenting some  memorable  event. 
Histbionical,  hls-tre-6ni^.k;\l, 
HisxaiONiCK,  hls-tre-Sn-lk,  509. 

ting  the  st<ige,  suitable  to  a  player. 
HlnxilIONICALLY,   lils-lre-6n-e-kAl-e,  ade.    The- 
atrically, in  the  manner  of  a  buftoon. 
I'o  Hit,  hit,  i'.  a.    To  strike,  to  touch  with  a  blow ; 

to  touch  the  mark,  not  to  miss ;  to  attain,  to  reach  the 

point;  to  strike  a  ruling  passion  ;  to  hit  ofl",  to  strike 

out,  to  fix  or  determine  luckily. 
'To  Hit,  lut,   v.  n.    To  clash,  to  collide ;   to  chance 

luckily,  to  succeed  by  accident;   to  succeed;   not  to 

miscarry;  to  light  on. 
Hit,  hit,  s.     A  stroke,  a  lucky  chance. 
To   Hitch,   liltsh,    v.   n.     To  catch,   to   move  by 

jerks. 
HlTHE,  IliTHe,  S.     A  small  haven  to  land  wares  out 

of  lx)ats. 
Hither,   hlTH-fir,   adv.    98.     To  this  place  from 

some  place ;  Hither  and  Thither,  to  this  place  and  that ; 

to  this  end,  to  this  design. 
Hither,  hiTH-ir,  adj.    Nearer,  towards  this  part. 

}t^  This  word  was  probably  formed  for  the  compara- 
tive of  Acre;  and  has  natur.ally  generated  the  superlative 
hithcrtnost. 
HrrHERMOST,  luTH-Qr-mAst,  adj.    Nearest  on  this 

side. 
Hitherto,    liiTH-ftr-too,  adv.    To  this  time,  yet. 

in  any  time  till  now  ;  at  every  time  till  now. 
Hitherward,  hiTH-&r-ward,       7      , 
Hitherwards,  hlTHifir-wdrdz.  {  "''*'•  This  way, 

towards  this  place. 
Hive,    hive,   s.    The  habitation  or  cell  of  bees  ;   the 

bees  inhabiting  a  hive. 
To  Hive,  hive,   v.  a.     To  put  into  hives,  to  har- 
bour; to  contain  in  hives. 
To  Hive,  hive,  v.  n.    To  take  shelter  together. 
HiVKR,    hlve-tir,   s.    98.     One  who  puts  bees  La 

hivpji. 
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I   adj. 


Befit- 


HOG 


HOL 


**■''  559.  Fiite  72,  far  77,  Gill  83,  (it  81— mi  93,  m6t  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162.  mive  164, 


Ho,    7  ''^>  interj.     A  call,  a  sudden  exclamation  to 

HoA,5      give  notice  of  approach,  or  any  thing  else. 

Hoar,  hire,  adj.  White;  gray  with  age;  white 
with  frost. 

Hoar-frost,  hArc-frc)st,  s.  The  congelations  of 
dew  in  frosty  mornings  on  the  grass. 

Hoard,  h6rdo,  s.  A  store  laid  up  In  secret,  a  hid- 
den stock,  a  treasure. 

To  Hoard,  hArde,  t'.  n.  To  make  hoards,  to  lay 
up  store. 

2V)  Hoard,  hirdu,  v.  a.  To  lay  in  hoards,  to  hus- 
band privily. 

Hoarder,  liArd-ur,  s.  98.  One  that  stores  up  in 
secret. 

HoaRhOUND,  hore-liound,  s.    A  plant. 

HOaRiNKSS,  h6-r^-nes,  s.  The  state  cf  ocing 
whitisli,  the  colour  of  old  men's  hair. 

HOARSK,  liArse,  adj.  Hafi-ng  the  voice  rough,  as 
with  a  cold  ;  having  a  rough  sound. 

Hoarsely,  h6rse-l^,  adv.  with  a  rough  harsh 
voice. 

Hoarseness,  hArse-nfe,  i.    Roughness  of  voice. 

HOARV,  lioi-rd,  arf;".  White,  whitish  ;  white  or  gray 
with  age;  white  witli  frost ;  mouldy,  mossy,  rusty. 

To  Hobble,  h5b-bl,  v.  n.  405.  To  walk  lamely 
or  awkwardly  upon  one  leg  more  than  the  other;  to 
move  roughly  and  unevenly. 

Hobble,  hob-bl,  s.    Uneven  awkward  gait. 

HoBBI.lNGLY,  h&b-bllng-le,  adv.  Clum.sily,  awk- 
wardly, with  a  halting  gait 

Hobby,  h6b-be,  s.  A  species  of  hawk ;  an  Irish 
or  Scottish  horse  ;  a  stick  on  which  boys  get  astride  and 
ride  ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

Hobgoblin,  Ii6b-g6b-lin,  s.   A  sprite,  a  fairy. 

Hobnail,  h&b-i?9le,  s.  A  nail  used  in  shoeing  a 
horse. 

Hobnailed,  li&o-nald,  adj.     &'t  with  hobnails. 

Hobnob,  h6b-nib,'  adv.  This  is  corrupted  from 
Habnab. 

Hock,  ll5k,  s.  The  joint  between  the  knee  and  fet- 
lock. 

To  Hock,  h5k,  v.  a.    To  disable  In  the  hock. 

Hock,  h6k,  s.    Old  strong  Rhenish. 

HOCKHERB,  hik-Crb,  s.  a  plant,  the  same  with 
mallows. 

To  Hockle,  hJkikl,  «;.  a.  ■\05.    To  hamstring. 

Hocus-pocus,  h6ikas-pA-kus,  s.  A  juggle,  a  cheat. 

Hod,  h6d,  s.  A  kind  of  trough  in  which  a  labourer 
carries  mortar  to  the  masons. 

Hodman,  hSdimin,  s,  88.  A  labourer  that  carries 
mortar. 

Hodge-podge,  b6djeip5dje,  *.  a  medley  of  in- 
gredients toiled  together. 

Hodiernal,  hA-d^-er-nM,  adj.    Of  to^lay. 

Hoe,  hA,  $.  An  instrument  to  cut  or  scrape  up  the 
earth. 

To  Hoe,  hA,  v.  a.    To  cut  or  dig  with  a  hoe. 

Hog,  liAgj  s  The  general  name  of  swine  ;  a  cas- 
trated boar  ;  to  bring  hogs  to  a  fine  market,  to  fail  of 
one's  design. 

Hogcote,  bAg-kAt,  s.    A  house  for  hogs. 

HOGGEREL,  hAg-grll,  .5.  99,     A  two-years-old  ewe. 

HogHERD,  hAg-h^rd,  s.    A  keeper  of  hogs. 

Hoggish,  bAg-g!sh,  adj  Having  the  qualities  of 
a  hog  ;  brutish,  selfish. 

Hoggishly,  h6g-gish-le,  adv.    Greedily,  selfishly. 

HoGGISHNESS,  hAg-glsh-ri^S,  s.  Brutality,  greedi- 
ness, scllishness. 

Hogsbeans,  liAgz-l)enz,  "j 

Hogsbread,  bAgz-brCd,  { 

HOGSMUSHROOMS,  hAgzimfish-rAOmz,  t 
Hogsfennel,  h5gzif6n-nel,  J 

Plants. 
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To  raise  up  on  high. 


Hogshead,  hAgz^h^d,  *.     A  measure  of  liquids 

containing  sixty  gallons;  any  large  barrel. 

f,^  This  word  is  sometimes  jironounced  as  if  written 

hog-shed :  if  Dr.  Johnson's  derivation  of  this  word  from 

hng  and  head  be  a  true  one,  this  pronunciation  iscertainlj 

wronij,  and  arises  from  the  junetjon  of  the  letters  s  and  n 

in  jirinting,  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  occasioned  a 
similar    mispronunciation   in  household    and  falsehood, 

which  see.     Junius  derives   this  word  from  the  Belgic 

Ockshood,  oghshood,  or  liocirshoot.     Minshew  says,  Skin- 
ner derives  it  from  Ockshood  and  Ogshood ;  but  he  himself 

is  of  opinion  tliat  it  rather  comes  from  the  Latin  Orcc,  a 

great  sea-fish,  an  enemy  to  the  whale,  and   the  Belgic 

hnofd,  .IS  much  as  to  say,  Ork's  hoojd  ;  that  is,  Orcco  caput, 

Ork's  head. 

Hogsty,  h  Jg-stl,  i.  The  place  in  which  swine  are 
shut  to  be  fed. 

HogwasH,  hog-wAsb,  s.  The  draflf  which  is  given 
to  swine. 

Hoiden,  hAiyn,  s.  103.  An  ill-taught,  awkivartt 
country  girl. 

To  Hoiden,  hA^-dn,  v.   n.    To  romp  indecently. 

To  HoisE,  hodsa, ' 

To  Hoist,  bAlst, 

To  Hold,  hAld,  v.  a.  pret.  Held  ;  part.  pass. 
Held  or  Hoiden.  To  grasp  in  the  hand,  to  gripe,  to 
clutch  ;  to  keep,  to  retain,  to  gripe  fast;  to  mamtain  as 
an  oiHinon  ;  to  consider  as  good  or  bad,  to  hold  in  re- 
gard ;  to  have  any  station ;  to  possess,  to  enjoy  ;  to  pos- 
sess in  subordination ;  to  suspend,  to  refrain  ;  to  stop, 
to  restrain ;  to  fix  to  any  condition  ;  to  confine  to  a  cer- 
tain state  ;  to  detain  ;  to  retain,  to  continue;  to  offer; 
to  i)ropose ;  to  maintain  ;  to  carry  on,  to  continue ;  to 
hold  forth,  to  exhibit ;  to  hold  in,  to  govern  by  the 
bridle,  to  restrain  in  general ;  to  hold  off,  to  keep  at  £ 
distance;  to  hold  on,  to  continue,  to  protract ;  to  hold 
out,  to  extend,  to  stretch  forth,  to  offer,  to  propose,  to 
continue  to  do  or  suffer ;  to  hold  up,  to  raise  aloft,  to 
sustain,  to  support. 

To  Hold,  bold,  v.  n.  To  stand,  to  be  right,  to  be 
without  exception;  to  continue  unbroken  or  unsubdu- 
ed ;  to  last,  to  endure ;  to  continue ;  to  refrain  ;  to  stand 
up  for,  to  adhere ;  to  be  dependent  on ;  to  derive  right ; 
to  hold  forth,  to  harangue,  to  speak  in  publick  ;  to  hold 
in,  to  restrain  one's  self,  to  continue  in  luck  ;  to  hold  off, 
to  keep  at  a  dista:ice  without  closing  with  offers ;  to 
hold  on,  to  continue,  not  to  be  interrupted,  to  proceed ; 
to  hold  out,  to  last,  to  endure,  not  to  yield,  not  to  be 
subdued ;  to  hold  together,  to  he  joined,  to  remain  in 
union  ;  to  hold  up,  to  support  himself,  not  to  be  foul 
wcaQier,  to  continue  the  same  speed. 

Hold,  liAld,  interj.    Forbear,  stop,  be  still. 

Hold,  bAld,  s.  The  act  of  seizing,  gripe,  grasp,  sei- 
zure; something  to  be  held,  support ;  catch,  power  o( 
seizing  or  keeping;  prison,  place  of  custody  ;  power, 
influence  ;  custotly  ;  Hold  of  a  ship,  all  that  part  which 
lies  between  the  keelson  and  the  lower  deck ;  a  lurking 
place ;  a  fortified  place,  a  fort. 

Holder,  hol-d&r,  t.  98.  One  that  holds  or  gripes 
any  thing  in  his  hand  ;  a  tenant,  one  that  holds  land 
under  another. 

HolderfoRTH,  hAl-d&r-fAr<A,'  s.  An  haranguer, 
one  who  speaks  m  publick. 

Holdfast,  hAld-fist,  s.  Any  thing  which  takes 
hold,  a  catch,  a  hook. 

Holding,  hAld-lng,  s.  Tenure,  farm ;  it  some- 
times sifHiifies  the  burden  or  chorus  of  a  song. 

Hole,  liAle,  f.  A  cavity  narrow  and  long,  either 
perpendicular  or  horizontal ;  a  perforation,  a  small  va- 
cuity ;  a  cjve,  a  hollow  place ;  a  cell  of  an  animal  ;  s 
mean  habitation  ;  some  subterfuge  or  shift. 

HolidaM,  hAl-i^-dJm,  *.  515.     Blessed  Lady. 

HOULY,  hA-l^-ld,  adv.  Piously,  with  s.oictity, 
inviolably,  without  breach. 

Holiness,  bA-l^-n^s,  s.  Sanctity,  piety,  religious 
goodness  ;  the  state  of  being  hallowed,  dedication  to 
religion  ;  the  title  of  the  Pope. 

Holla,  hAl-lA,'  interj.  A  word  used  in  calling  tc 
any  one  at  a  distance. 

Holland,  h61-l&nd,  *.  88.  Fine  linen  made  Ip 
Holland. 

Hollow,  hAl-lA,  adj.  327.  Excavated,  having  a 
void  space  within,  not  solid;  noisy,  like  sound  rever 
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berated  from  a  cavity;  not  faithful,  not  sound,  not 
what  one  appears. 

Hollow,  I16I-I6,  s.  Cavity,  concavity  ;  cavern,  den, 
hole;  pit;  any  opening  or  vacuity ;  passage,  cimal. 

To  Hollow,  Ii61il6,  v.  a.  To  make  hollow,  to  ex- 
cavate. 

Td  Hollow,  hSUlA,  v.  n.    To  shout,  to  hoot. 

Hollowly,  h5WA-l^,  adv.  With  cavities;  un- 
faithfully, insincerely,  dishonestly. 

HOLLOWNESS,   h61-l6-n^S,   s.     Cavity,  state  of  be- 
ing hollow;  deceit,  insincerity,  treachery. 
OLLOWROOT,  h51-lA-r6ot,  s.     A  plant. 

Holly,  h5Ul^,  s.    a  tree. 

Hollyhock,  h61il^-h6k,  s.    Rosemaiiow. 

HOLLYROSE,  h61-l^-rize,  s.     A  plant. 

Holocaust,  h&UA-kawst,  *.    a  burnt  sacrifice, 

HoLr,  h61p.  Tlie  old  preterit  arid  part.  pats,  of 
Help. 

HOLPEN,  hiUpn,  103.  The  old  part.  pass,  of 
Help. 

Holster,  hAUsti'ir,  s.  98.  a  case  for  a  horse- 
man's pistol. 

Holy,  h6-l^,  adj.  Good,  pioqg,  religious  ;  hal- 
lowed, consecrated  to  divine  use;  pure,  immaculate; 
sacred. 

Holy-day,  h&li-^-da,  «.  515.  The  day  of  some 
ecclesiastical  festival ;  anniversary  feast ;  a  day  of  gay- 
ety  and  joy ;  a  time  that  comes  seldom. 

HolY-THURSDAY,  h6-U-thiirz'-dk,  s.  The  day  on 
which  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  is  commemorated, 
ten  days  l)efore  Whitsuntide. 

Holy-week,  h6il^-w^^k,  s.  The  week  before 
E:ister. 

Homage,  hSm-aje,  s.  90.  Service  paid  and  fealty 
professed  to  a  sovereign  or  superior  lord;  obeisance, 
respect  paid  by  external  action. 

Homager,  hfim-i-j&r,  s.  98.    One  who  holds  by 

homage  of  tome  superior  lord. 

Home,  liAme,  s.  His  own  house,  the  private  dwell- 
ing :  his  own  country  ;  the  place  of  constant  residence : 
united  to  a  substantive,  it  signifies  domestick. 

Home,  hAme,  adv.  To  one's  own  habitation  ;  to 
one's  own  country ;  close  to  one's  own  breast  or  aSairs ; 
to  the  point  designed  :  united  to  a  substantive,  it  im- 
plies force  and  eflicacy. 

HOilEBOUN,  hAme4>6rn,  adj.  Native,  natural ; 
domestick,  not  foreign. 

Homebred,  hAmei-br^d,  adj.    Bred  at  home,  not 

polished  by  travel ;  plain,  rude,  artless,  uncultivated  ; 
domestick,  not  foreign. 

HOMEFELT,  hAmeif^lt,  at^.     Inward,  private. 

HOMELILY,  hAmeil^l^,  adv.  Rudely,  inelegant- 
ly. 

HoMEUNESS,  hAme-ld-n&,  s.  Plainness,  rude- 
ness. 

Homely,  hAme-1^,  adj.  Plain,  homespun,  not  ele- 
gaut,  not  beautiful,  not  fine,  coane. 

Homemade,  hAme^made,  adj.    Made  at  home. 

Homer,  hAim&r,  ».  98.  a  Hebrew  meaoare  of 
about  three  pints. 

Homespun,  hAmei«p&n,  adj.  Spun  or  wrought  at 
home,  not  made  by  regular  manufacturers ;  not  made 
ni  foreign  countries;  plain,  coarse,  rude,  homely,  in- 
elegant. 

Homesxall,  homeistall,     7   «.    406.     The  pUce 
Homestead,  hAmeist^d,    5    of  the  house. 
Homeward,  hAme-ward,  88.  7 
Homewards,  hAmeiwirdz,      $    '"^*'-    ^°"'^"'' 

home,  towards  the  native  place. 
Homicide,   hAmi^sldo,   s.     Murder,  manslaying  ; 

destruction ;  a  murderer,  a  manslayer. 
Homicidal,  h5m-^-slidAl,  adj.  Murderous,  bloody. 

Homiletical,  hbm.i-lh^kM,  a({j.  Social,  con- 
versible. 

Homily,  h6mi^-l^ 

gregation 
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A  likeness 


Homoeo.meria,  hu-m^-A-mc-ri^-a,  s. 

of  parts. 

Jt^--  This  was  the  name  given  to  the  system  of  the  an- 
eiein  Greeiv  philosDjilier,  Anaxagoras ;  who  supposed  that 
the  elements  i-crc  full  of  small  particles  of  blood,  bones, 
leaves,  &e.  from  which  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals 
was  derived. 


Homogeneal,  hA-mo-je-n^-il,      7       . 
Homogeneous,  h6-niA  ^(^-n^.us,  ^"  J' 


Having 


A  discourse  read  to  a  con- 


the  same  nature  or  principles. 
Jt^  For  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  ^  in  these  words, 
see  /frtero^eneous, 

Homogenealness,  hA-mA-j^-n^-al-n(Js,      -\ 
Homogeneity,  liA-mA-jt^-n^i^-t^,  (.    3. 

Ho.voGENEousNESS,  hA-mA-j^-ne-6s-nes,   3 

Participation  of  the  same  principles  or  nature,  siiniii 
tude  of  kind. 
HOMOGENY,  llAmodij^-n^,  s.  518.     Joint  nature 

Homologous,   hA-mAl-A-g&s,  adj.    Having  the 

same  manner  or  proportions. 

Homonymous,  hA-mAni^-m?is,  adj.    Denominat- 

Ing  different  things;  equivocal. 

Homonymy,  hA-moni^-m^,  s.  518.  Equivoca- 
tion, ambiguity. 

Homotonous,  hA-mAtitA-nus,  ad;.  5!  8.  Equa- 
ble, said  of  such  distempers  as  keep  a  constant  tenou; 
of  rise,  itate,  and  declension. 

Hone,  IiAne,  s.    a  whetstone  for  a  razor. 

Honest,  An-n^st,  ae^'.  394.  Upright,  true,  sin- 
cure  ;  chaste;  just,  righteous,  giving  to  every  man  his 
due. 

Honestly,  Anin^st-1^,  adv.  Uprightly,  justly  ;  with 
chastity,  modestly. 

Honesty,  An-nes-te,  s.  Justice,  truth,  virtue,  pu- 
rity. 

Honied,  h&n-nld,  adj.  283.  Covered  with  honey; 
sweet,  luscious. 

Honey,  hftn-n^,  s.  165.  a  thick,  viscous,  lusci- 
ous substance,  which  is  cnlkcted  and  prepared  by 
bees ;  sweetness,  luseiousness  ;  a  name  of  teudeniess, 
sweet. 

Honey-bag,  h&n-nd-bSg,  *.  The  bag  in  which 
the  bee  carries  the  honey. 

Honey-comb,  hSn-ne-kAme,  s.  The  cells  of  wax 
in  which  the  bee  stores  her  honey. 

Honey-combed,    h&n-ne-kAmbd,  adj.     Flawed 

V.  ith  little  cavities. 

Honey-dew,  li&n-n^-d6,  s.    Sweet  dew. 
Honey-flower,  htin-n^-flou-ur,  s.    a  plant. 
HONEV-GNAT,  h&n-n^-n;it,  s.    An  insect. 
Honey-moon,  h6ii-n^-ni6on,'  s.   The  first  month 
after  marri.ige. 

Honey-suckle,  h&n-n^s&k-kl,  s.   Woodbine. 
Honeyless,  hfinin^-l&,  a(^.    Without  honey. 
Honey-wort,  h6n-n(4-w&rt,  *.   a  plant. 
Honorary,  An-n&r-i-r^,  adj.  557.    Done  in  ho- 
nour; conferring  honour  without  gain. 
Honour,   An-n&r,   i.   394.     Dignity  ;   reputation  ; 
the  title  of  a  man  of  rank;  nobleness;  reverence,  due 
veneration;  chastity;  glory,  boast;  public  mark  of  re- 
spect ;  privileges  of  rank  or  birth ;  civilities  paid  ;  or- 
nament, decoration. 

Jt5°  This  word,  and  its  companion /aj'our,  the  two  ser- 
vile attendants  on  cards  and  notes  of  fashion,  have  so  gc 
nerally  drooped  the  u,  that  to  spell  these  words  with  that 
letter  is  looked  upon  asgauclie  and  rustick  in  the  extreme. 
In  vain  did  Dr.  Johnson  enter  his  protest  against  the  in- 
novation; in  vain  did  he  tell  us,  that  the  sound  of  the 
word  required  the  u,  as  well  as  its  derivation  from  the 
Latin  through  the  French ;  the  sentence  seems  to  ha\  c 
been  passed,  and  we  now  hardly  ever  find  these  words  wit}' 
(his  vowel  but  in  our  Dictionaries.  But  though  1  am  a 
declared  enemy  to  all  needless  innovation,  1  see  no  incon 
vcnience  in  spelling  these  worils  in  the  fashionable  man- 
ner ;  there  is  no  re.ison  for  jircserving  the  u  in  honour  anii 
favour,  that  does  not  hold  good  for  the  preservation  of  the 
same  letter  in  trrour,  auihour,  and  a  hundred  others: 
and  with  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  these  wouls  wnh- 
out  the  u,  while  we  have  so  many  words  where  the  o  sounds 
u,  even  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  as,  honey,  vwicy,  &t 
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To  Hope,  liApe,  v.  a.     To  expect  with  desire. 

Hopeful,  h6pe-lul,  atij.  Full  of  qualities  which 
)irod\ice  hope,  promising  ;  full  of  hope,  full  of  expec- 
tation of  success. 

Hopefully,  liopciful-e,  (tclv.  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  raise  hope  ;   with  hope. 

Hopefulness,  hope-ful-nds,  s.  Promise  of  gooj  ; 
likelihood  to  succeed. 

Hopeless,  h6pe-l6s,  adj.  Without  hojio,  without 
plsasiii!;  expectation  j  giving  no  hope,  promising  no- 
thing pleivsing. 

HOPER,  liA-p&r,  s.  9S.  One  that  has  pleasing  ex- 
pectations. 

HOPINGLY,  hA-ping-l<^,  ii/h:  With  hope,  with 
expectations  of  good. 

Hopper,  hip-pQr,  s.  98.  He  who  hops  or  jumps 
on  one  leg. 

Hopper,  Ii5p-p&r,  s.  The  box  or  open  frame  ol 
wood  into  which  the  ct)rn  is  i)Ut  to  be  gmund ;  a  bas- 
ket for  carrying  seed. 

Hoppers,  liip^pftrz,  s.  A  kind  of  play  in  which 
the  actor  hops  on  one  leg. 

HORAL,  hi-ril,  adj.    Iteluting  to  the  hour. 

Horary,    ll6-rl-re,    adj.      Kelatlnf;    to    an    hour 
continuing  for  an  hour. 

Horde,  hirde,  s.  A  clan,  a  migratory  crew  of  peo- 
ple ;  a  body  of  Tartars. 

Horizon,  h6-rl-z6n,  s.  503.  The  line  that  ter- 
minates the  view. 

^^  This  word  was,  till  of  late  years,  universally  pro- 
nounced, in  prose,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  , 

and  Sliakespeare,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  has  improperly  placed 

it  so  in  verse : 

••  \V^ien  the  rnomin(;  sun  shall  raise  his  car 

*•  Above  the  borders  of  this  horizon^ 

"  We'll  forwartLs  towards  Warwick  and  liis  mates." 


we  need  not  be  in  much  pain  for  the  sound  of  ii  in  words 

of  this  termination,  where  the  final  r  brings  all  the  unac- 
cented vowels  to  the  same  level :  that  is,  to  the  short 

Miund  oft/. — See  Principles,  No.  418. 

To  Honour,  &ii'm"ir,  v.  a.  314,  To  reverence,  to 
regard  with  veneration  ;  to  dignify,  to  rai.se  to  greatness. 

Honourable,  im-nur-l-bl,  adj.  Illustrious,  no- 
ble; great,  magiianimo\is,  generous;  conferring  ho- 
nour; accompanied  with  tokens  of  honour ;  without 
taint,  without  reproach  ;  honest,  without  intention  of 
deceit ;  eqtiitablc. 

HonOURABLENESS,  6n-nur-a-bl-nes,  i.  Emi- 
nence, magnificence,  generosity. 

Honourably,  6n-n&r-A-ble,  adv.  With  tokens  of 
honour;  mapnnnimouslv,  generously ;  reputably,  with 
exemption  from  reproach. 

Honourer,  5n-nur-£ir,  s.  9S.  One  that  honours, 
one  that  regards  with  veneration. 

Hood,  hud,  adj.  307.  In  composition,  denotes 
quality,  character,  as,  knighthood,  childhood.  Some- 
times it  is  taken  collectively,  as,  brotherhood,  a  confra- 
ternity. 

Hood,  Imd,  *.  The  upper  cover  of  a  woman's  head  ; 
any  thing  drawn  upon  the  head,  and  wrapping  round 
it ;  a  covering  put  over  the  hawk's  eyes  ;  an  ornamen- 
tal fold  that  hangs  down  the  back  of  a  graduate. 

7o  Hood,  hud,  v.  a.  To  dress  in  a  liowl  ;  to  blind 
as  with  a  hood;  to  cover. 

HooDiMan-blind,  hud-inin-blind,'  s.  A  iilay  in 
which  the  person  hcoded  is  to  catch  another  and  tell 
his  name,  blindman's  buff. 

To  Hoodwink,  hud-wlnk,  v.  a.  To  blind  with 
something  bound  over  the  eyes  ;  to  cover,  to  hide;  to 
deceive,  to  impose  upon. 

Hoor,  h66f,  s.  306.  The  hard  horny  substance 
which  composes  the  feet  of  several  sorts  of  animals. 

Hook,  ll6&k,  s.  306.  Any  thing  bent  so  as  to 
catch  hold  ;  the  bended  wire  on  which  the  bait  is  hung 
for  fishes,  and  with  which  the  fish  is  pierced;  a  snare, 
a  trap  ;  a  sickle  to  reaji  corn ;  an  iron  to  seize  the  meat 
in  the  caldron  ;  an  instrument  to  cut  or  lop  with;  the 
jiart  of  the  hinge  fixed  to  the  post;  Hook  or  crook, 
one  way  or  other,  by  any  expedient. 

To  Hook,  h55k,  v  a.  To  catch  with  a  hook  ;  to 
entrap,  to  ensnare :  to  draw  as  with  a  hook  ;  to  fasten 
as  with  a  hook,  to  he  drawn  by  force  or  artifice. 

Hooked,  hook^ed,  adj.  366.    Bent,  curvatcd. 

HOOKEDNESS,  hook^d-ii&,  s.  state  of  being 
bent  like  a  hook. 

Hooknosed,  hook-nAzd/  adj.  Having  the  aqui- 
line nose  rising  in  the  middle. 

Hoof,  hu5p,  s.  306.  Anything  circular  by  which 
something  else  is  bound,  particularly  casks  or  barrels; 
part  of  a  lady's  dress     any  thing  circular. 

To  Hoop,  houp,  v.  a.  To  bind  or  enclose  with 
hoo)is  ;  to  encircle,  to  clasp,  to  surround. 

To  Hoop,  hoop,  v.  7i.  To  shout,  to  make  an  out- 
cry by  way  of  call  or  pursuit. 

Hooper,  h66p-p&r,  s.  98.  a  cooper,  one  that 
hoops  tubs. 

Hooping-cough,  hS5-plng-k5f/  s.    A  convulsive 

cough,  so  called  from  its  noise. 
To  Hoot,  hu6t,  v.  n.  306.    To  shout  in  contempt ; 

to  cry  as  an  owl. 
To  Hoot,  lioot,  ».  a.  To  drive  with  noise  and  shouts. 
Hoot,  li65t,  .i.     clamour,  shout. 
To    Hop,  hip,   v.   n.     To  jump,  to  skip  lightly  ;   to 

leap  on  one  leg  ;  to  walk  lamely,  or  with  one  leg  less 

nimble  than  the  other. 
Hop,    h6p,    *.     A    jump,  a   light   leap;   a  jtmnp  on 

one  leg  :  a  place  where  me;incr  people  d.incc. 
Hop,    Iiop,    s.     A   plant,   the   Howcra   of  which  arc 

u.-c<l  in  brewing. 
To  Hop,  hop,  v.  a.    To  impregn.ite  with  ho) 


With  respect  to  the  jiropriety  of  this  pronunciation  it 
may  be  observed,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  mora 
agreeable  to  the  genuine  analogy  of  English  orthoepy,  than 
placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syll.able  of  a  trisyllable, 
when  the  middle  syllable  docs  not  end  with  a  consonant, 
503.  But  another  rule  almost  as  constantly  counteracts 
this  analogy  :  when  the  word  is  perfectly  Latin  oi  Greek, 
and  the  accent  is  on  the  penultimate,  then  we  generally 
follow  the  accentuation  of  those  languages.  Poets  have 
so  universally  placed  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  oi 
this  word,  and  this  pronunciation  has  so  classical  an  air,  as 
to  render  the  other  accentuation  vulgar. 
Horizontal,  h5r-^-z5n'tAl,  adj.  Near  the  hori- 
zon ;  parallel  to  the  horizon,  on  a  level. 

Horizontally,  hftr-t^-zinitiW,  adv.  In  a  di- 
rection parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Horn,  horn,  s.  The  hard  pointed  bodies  which 
grow  on  Ihehe.ids  of  some  quadrupeds,  and  serve  thcrr. 
for  weapons  ;  an  instrument  of  wind  musick  made  o( 
horn  ;  the  extremity  of  the  waxing  or  waning  moon; 
the  feelers  of  a  snail ;  a  drinking  cup  made  of  horn  ; 
antler  of  a  cuckold;  Horn  mad,  perhaps  mad  as  a 
cuckold. 

Hornbeak,  honiib^ek,"!         .  , .    ,    ,  ^  , 
-.-  ,  s      ,  c7  .        >  S.     A.  kind  of  fish. 

HORNFISH,  horn-fisli,     ) 

Hornbeam,  horn-beme,  s,    A  tree. 

Hornbook,  horu-l)o6k,  s.    The  first  book  of  chii- 

dren,  covered  with  horn  to  keep  it  unsoilcd. 
Horned,  hor-n^d,  adj.    Eurnished  with  horns. 
Horner,  liorinftr,  s.  98.    One  that  works  in  horn, 

.and  sells  horn. 
Hornet,    horin^t,    s.    99.      A  very   large,  strong, 

stinging  fiy. 
HORNFOOT;  liorn-fut,  adj.     Hoofed. 
HoRNOWL,  liurii-oiil,  s.     A  kind  of  horned  owl. 
Hornpipe,  horn-pipe,  i.    A  dance. 
HORNSTONE,  horii-stine,  s.     A  kind  of  blue  stone 


Hope,  hope,  s.    Expectation  of  some  gooil,   an  ex-    HoRNWORK,    liorn-wiirk,   i.     A   kind   of  angular 


pectation  indulged  with  pleasure  ;  conlidcnce  in  a  f 
ture  event,  or  in  the  future  conduct  of  any  body  ;  that 
which  gives  hope ;  the  object  of  hope. 
To  Hope,   liApe,    v.   n.    To  live  in  expccLition  of 
some  good ;  to  rJace  confidence  in  fulirity. 
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'ortification. 

Horny,  hor-ne,  adj.  Made  of  horn  ;  resembling 
horn  ;  hard  as  horn,  callous. 

Horography,  hA-rig-gri-fe,  s.  518.  An  ac- 
count of  the  hourh 


HOR  HOS 

n6r  167,  n6t  163— tube  171,  tdb  172,  bull  173— 6il  299— p6dnd  313—thia  466^nis  469. 


An  instrument 


Horologe,  li5r^-lodje, 
Horology,  h6-r61-o-je,  518 

that  tells  the  hour,  as  a  clock,  a  watch,  an  hour-glass. 
HOROMETRY,   li6-romie-trt^,  s.   618.    The  art  of 

measuring  hours. 
Horoscope,   h6riri-skope,   s.     The  configuration 

of  the  planets  at  the  hour  of  birth. 
Horrent,  hor-rent,  adj.    Horrible,  dreadful. 


Horrible,  h5rir^-bl,  adj.  160.  405.    Dreadful, 
terrible,  shocking,  hideous,  enormous. 
Jf^  '1  his  word  is  often  pronounced  so  as  to  confound 

the  t  with  u,  as  if  written  horrubU  :  but  this  must  be  a- 

iMide<l  as  coarse  and  vulgar. 

HorribLENESS,  h6rir^-bl-n5s,  s.  Dreadfulness, 
hideousncss,  tcrribleness. 

Horribly,  hii-re-bW,  adv.  Dreadfully,  hideous- 
ly ;  to  a  dreadful  degree. 

Horrid,  h6r-rld,  adj.  Hideous,  dreadful,  shock- 
ing ;  rough,  rugged. 

HORRIDNESS,  hir-rld-n^s,  s.  Hideousness,  enor- 
mity. 

HORRIFICK,  l>6r-rififlk,  adj.  509.  Causing  hor- 
ror. 

HORRISONOL'S,  hir-rls^sA-nfis,  adj.  Sounding 
dreadfully. 

HoRROUa,  hir^rfir,  s.  314.  Terror  mixeti  with 
detestation  gloom,  dreariness;  in  medicine,  such  a 
shuddering  or  quivering  as  precedes  an  ague  fit;  a  sense 
of  shuddering  or  shrinking. 

Horse,  hSrse,  *.  a  neighing  qu.idrupcd,  used  in 
war,  draught,  and  carriage;  it  is  used  in  the  plural 
sense,  but  with  a  singular  termination,  for  horses,  horse- 
men, or  cavalry  ;  something  on  which  any  thing  is  sujv 
ported ;  a  wooden  machine  which  soldiers  ride  by  way 
of  punishment:  joined  to  another  substantive,  it  sig- 
nifies something  large  or  coarse,  as,  a  horse-face,  a  face 
of  which  the  features  are  large  and  indelicate. 

To  Horse,  horse,  •■  a.  To  mount  upon  a  horse  ; 
to  carry  one  on  the  back  ;  to  ride  any  thing ;  to  cover 
a  mare. 

Horseback,  horsibSk,  s.  The  seat  of  the  nder, 
the  state  of  being  on  a  horse. 

HoRSEBEAN,  liors'bene,  t.  A  sra.ill  bean  usually 
given  to  horses. 

HOR.^EBLOCK,  llorsiblok,  s.  A  block  on  which 
th>.y  climb  to  a  horse. 

HORSEEOAT,  hors-bAle,  s.  A  boat  used  in  ferry- 
ing horses. 

HOKSEBOY,  hors-bo^,  s.  A  boy  employed  in  dress- 
ing horses,  a  stable-boy. 

Housebreaker,  h6rs-bra-kfir,  s.  One  whose  em- 
ployment Is  to  tame  horses  to  the  saddle. 

Horsechestnut,  h6rs-tsh^s-n&t,  5.  A  tree,  tlie 
fruit  of  a  tree. 

HorSECOURSER,  h6rsik6r-s&r,  i.  One  that  runs 
horses,  or  keeps  horses  for  the  race  ;  a  dealer  in  horses. 

Horsecrab,  hors-krib,  i.    A  kind  of  fish. 

Horsecucumber,  hors-kou-kim-bQr,  s.  A  plant. 

•  -See  Cucumber. 
Horsedung,    hors^ung,    s.     The   excrement   of 

horses. 
HorseeMMET,  hors^m-inet,  5.     An  ant  of  a  large 

kind. 
HoRSEn.£8H,  hirs-fllsh,  s.    The  flesh  of  horses. 
Horsefly,   hors^fll,  s.     a  ay  that  stmgs  horses, 

and  sucks  their  blood. 
HorsefOOT,    hors-fut,   i.      An   herb.     The   same 

with  coltsfoot 
Horsehair,  hors-hare,  s.    The  hair  of  horses. 
HORSEHEEL,  hors'h^^l,  s.     An  herb. 
Horselaugh,   hors-ldf,   ».     a  loud,  violent,  rude 

laui;h. 
Horseleech,  hors-l^^t-sh,  *.    a  great  leech  that 

bites  horses  ;    a  farrier. 
H0R8EUTTER,   hors-1'.t-tJir,  s.     A  carriage  hung 
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upon  poles  between  two  horses,  on  which  the  person 
carried  lies  along. 

Horseman,  horsimin,  s.  88.  One  skilled  in  rid- 
ing ;  one  tliat  serves  in  wars  on  horseback  ;  a  rider,  a 
man  on  horseback. 

Horsemanship,  liurs-miln-slilp,  s.  The  art  oi 
riding,  the  art  of  managing  a  horse. 

Horsematch,  hSrsiinatsh,  s.    A  bird. 

HoRCEJIEAT,  liors-mt'te,  j.    Provender. 

Horsemint,  hors-mint,  s.     a  large  coarse  mint. 

HorsemusCLE,  hors-m&s-sl,  a,  405.  A  large 
muscle. 

Horseplay,   Iiors-pla,   t.      Coarse,   rough,  rugged 

v^y-  ,   ,  ,   , 

HoRSEPONDj  hors-pOnd,  *.    A  i>ond  for  horscj. 
Horserace,  hors-rase,  s.     A  match  of  horses  in 

running. 

Horseradish,  h^rs-rSd-lsh,  s.    A  root  acrid  and 

biting,  a  species  of  scurvygrass. 
Horseshoe,   bors-sh&6,   s.     A  plate  of  iron  nailed 

to  the  feet  of  horses  ;  an  herb. 

Horsestealer,   hors-std-l&r,   t.     A  thief  who 

takes  away  horses. 

Horsetail,  h5rs-tale,  s.    A  plant. 

Horsetongue,  hors-tfing,  s.     An  herb. 

Horseway,  h6rsiwa,  a.  A  broad  way  by  which 
horses  may  travel. 

HoRTATION,  hor-taish5n,  s.  The  act  of  exhort- 
ing, advice  or  encouragement  to  something. 

Hortative,  lioritA-tiv,  *.  Exhortation,  precept 
by  which  one  incites  or  animates. 

Hortatory,  horitA-tur-t^,  adj.  512.  Encourag. 
ing,  animating,  advising  to  any  thing.  For  the  j-.ist  0, 
see  Domestick. 

Horticulture,  hor-te-k51-tshfirfc,  s.    The  an 

of  cultivating  gardens. 
Houtulan,  h6ri-tsh6-13n,  adj.  461.    Belonging  to 

a  garden. 
Hosanna,   llA-zan'nS,  i.  9'-.     An  exclamation  oj 

praise  to  God. 
Hose,  hoze,  s.    Breeches ;  stockings,  covering  for  the 

legs. 
Hosier,  hA-zhur,  i.   283.    One  who  sells  stockings 
Hospitable,  hSs-pi^-ti-bl,  adj.     Giving  entertain 

ment  to  strangers  ;  kind  to  strangers. 
Hospitably,   h6s-p«i-tA-bl<;,   adv.    With  kindness 

to  strangers. 

Hospital,  ftsipd-til,  *.  394.     a  place  built  for 

the  reception  of  the  iick,  or  support  of  the  poor ;  a 
place  for  shelter  or  entertainment. 

Hospitality,  h6s-pd-tAli«i-tt^,  «.   The  practice  oi 

entertaining  strangers. 

Host,  h6st,  s.     one  who  gives  entertainment  to  ano- 
ther ;  the  landlord  of  an  inn ;  an  army,  numbers  as- 
sembled for  war  i  any  great  number  ;  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  in  the  Roman  church, 
g^  I3en  Jonson  oljserves,  that  the  ft  In  this  word  is 

mute,  as  in  hontst;  but  though  this  letter  has  recovered 

its  power  in  this  word,  it  still  remains  mute  in  its  diminu- 
tive liostler,  391. 

To  Host,  li6st,  v.  n.  To  take  up  entertainment ; 
to  encounter  in  battle  j  to  review  a  body  of  men,  to 
muster. 

Hostage,  hSs-taje,  s,  90.  One  given  in  pledge  for 
security  of  performance  of  conditions. 

Hostel,  ll6-t^l,'  s,    a  genteel  inn. 
5^  This  word  is  now  universally  pronounced   and 

written  without  the  s. 

Hostelry,  liA-t^l-ri,  s.    The  same  as  Hostel. 

Hostess,  h6sti€s,  s.  A  female  host,  a  woman  that 
gives  entertainment. 

Hostess-ship,  h6st-^s-shlp,  s.  The  character  of 
an  hostess. 

Hostile,  hSsitll.  adj.  140.  145.  Adverse,  opixw 
site,  suitable  to  an  enemy. 

Hostility,  h6s-tlW-te,  s.  The  practicei  of  an  (V 
pen  enemy,  open  war,  opposition  in  war. 
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*^*  659.  Fite  73,  far  77,  fdll  83,  f&t  81— m6  93, 
Hostler,  5si.I&r,  *.  394.  472.   One  who  has  the 

fare  of  I.orses  at  an  inn. 

Hot,  hut,  adj.  Having  the  power  to  excite  the 
sense  of  heat,  fieir:  lustful,  lewd;  ardent,  vehement, 
eiiger,  keen  in  desire;  piquant,  acrid. 

Hotbed,  h6t'b^d,  s.  A  bed  of  earth  made  hot  1>) 
the  fermentation  of  dung. 

IJOTBRArNED,  hit-brand,  mlj.  359.  Violent,  ve- 
hement, furious. 

HoTCOCKLES,  h&t-kik-klz,  s.  405.  A  childS 
play,  in  which  one  covers  his  eyes,  and  guesses  who 
trikes  him. 

Hotheaded,  hot-h^-d-M,  adj.  Vehement,  vio- 
lent, passionate.  | 

Hothouse,  h6t-house,  *.  a  bagnio,  a  place  tol 
Kweat  and  cup  in ;  a  house  in  which  tender  plants  are 
raised  and  preserved  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  in  which  fruits  are  matured  early. 

Hotly,  h6t-le,  adv.  With  heat  ;  violently,  vehe- 
mently; lustfully. 

KoTMOUTHKn,  hfit-mouTHd,  adj.  Headstrong, 
iingovernahle. 

Hotness,  h5t-nes,  *.     Heat,  violence,  fury. 

Hotchpotch,  h?)dje-p5dje,  s.     a  mingled  hash, 

a  mixture. 

Hotspur,  h6t-sp&r,  s.  a  man  violent,  passionate, 
precipitate,  and  heady  ;  a  kind  of  pea  of  speedy  growth. 

HoTSPURRED,  hSttsp&rd,  a(^.  359.  Vehement, 
rash,  heady. 

Hove,  liove.    The  preterit  of  Heave. 

Hovel,  hiv-il,  j.  99.  a  shed  open  on  the  sides, 
and  covered  over  head ;  a  mean  habitation,  a  cottage. 

Hoven,  lio-vn,  part.  ]>ass.  103.  Raised,  swelled, 
tuwefied. 

To  Hover,  h&viur,  v-  n.  165.    To  hang  fluttering 
in  the  air  over  head  ;  to  waiuler  about  one  place, 
g;^  The  first  syllable  of  tins  word  is  pronounced  l)\ 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  so  as  to  rhyini 

with  the  first  of  A'o'f/;  but  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Elphinston, 

ami  W.  .lohnston,  make  it  rhyme  with  the  first  of  cover 

loier,  iSic.     The  last  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  agreea 

ble  to  iiolilc  usage. 

Hough,  h6k,  s.  392.    The  lower  part  of  the  thigh. 

To  Hough,  hiMc,  v.  a.  392.  To  hamstring,  to 
disable  by  cuttiii"  the  sinews  of  the  ham  ;  to  cut  uj)  with 
,".n  liuugh  or  hoe. 

Hound,  hound,  5.  313.     A  dog  used  in  the  chase. 

To  Hound,  liound,  v.  a.  To  set  on  the  chase:  to 
hunt,  10  pursue. 

HouNDflSH,  h6und-flsh,  «.     A  kind  of  fish. 

Houndstongue,  hSundz-t&ng,  s.    A  plant. 

Hour,  oar,  s.  394.  313.  The  twenty-fourth  part 
of  a  natural  day,  the  space  of  sixtv  minutes;  a  particu- 
lar time ;  tlie  time  as  m.irked  by  the  clock. 

Hourglass,  oitr^glis,  s.  A  glass  filled  with  sand, 
wliicli,  runnmi^  through  a  narrow  hole,  marks  the  time 

Hourly,  our^le,  adj.  Happening  or  done  every  hour 
frtc|uent,  often  repeated. 

Hourly,  our-le,  adv.     Every  hour,  frequently. 

HOURPLATE,  oiir-plate,  s-  The  dial,  the  plate  on 
which  the  hours  pointed  by  the  hand  of  a  clock  are 
inscribed. 

House,  liouse,  i.  313.  A  place  wherein  a  man 
lives,  a  place  of  human  .ibodi^;  .iny  place  of  abode; 
places  in  which  religious  or  studious  persons  live  in 
common  ;  the  manner  of  living,  the  table ;  station  of  3 
planet  in  the  heavens,  astrologically  considered  ;  family 
of  ancestors,  dc'socndants,  and  kindred,  race;  a  body  of 
the  parliament,  the  lords.or  commons  collectively  con- 
sidered. 

To  House,  houze,  v.  a.  437.  To  harbour,  to  ad- 
mit to  residence;  to  shelter,  to  keep  under  a  ronf. 

To  House,  houze,  v.  n.  To  take  shelter,  to  keep 
the  abode,  to  reside,  to  put  into  a  house ;  to  have  an 
astrological  st.atum  in  the  heavens 

Housebreaker,  hous-bra-kfir,  i.  Burglar,  one 
who  makes  his  way  into  honsvs  to  steal. 

Housebreaking,  I)^)us-bra-k1ng,  s.    Buigiary. 
2i>i 
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,  m^t  95— pine  105,  p'ln  107— n6  162,  m6ve  1>VV, 

Housedog,  housidig,  *,    a  mastiff  kept  to  guare 

the  house. 
Household,    household,   s.      A   family  living   to- 
gether ;   family  life,  domestiek  mana;jement ;  it  is  used 
m  the  manner  of  an  adjective,  to  signify  domestiek,  be- 
longing to  the  family. 

jj^  This  word  is  sometimes  corruptly  spelt  without 
the  final  e  in  hoiisit  ;  and,  by  the  economy  of  typograjihv, 
the  s  being  joined  to  the  A,  the  word  is  often  corruiuiv 
pronounced  as  if  written  how-shold. — See  Falsehood  and 
Hogshead. 

Householder,  hous-hol-d&r,  «.  master  of  .i  fa- 
mily. 

HOUSEHOLDSTUrr,  h6uS-h6ld-St5f,  «.  Furniture 
of  any  house,  utensils  convenient  for  a  family. 

Housekeeper,   h6us-kt^^p-ur,   j.    Householder, 

m&tei  of  a  family ;  one  who  lives  much  at  home ; 
woman  servant  that  has  the  care  of  a  family,  and  su- 
perintends the  servants. 
Housekeeping,  hous^k^^p-ing,  adj.    Domestiek, 
useful  to  a  family. 

Housekeeping,  h5usik^^p-ing,  ».  The  provi- 
sions for  a  family ;  hospitality,  liberal  and  plentiful 
table. 

HOUSEL,  h5u-z6l,  s.   The  Holy  Eucharist.  Obsolete. 

2b  HouSEL,  hou-z^l,  V.  a.  To  give  or  receive  the 
Eucharist.     Obsolete. 

HoUSELEEK,  h6us-l^^k,  .V.     A  plant. 

Houseless,  hSus-lls,  adj.  467.    without  abode, 

wanting  habitation. 

Housemaid,  hSfisimade,  s.  a  maid  employed  to 
keep  the  house  clean. 

HousEROOM,  h3us-r65m,  s.  467.    Place  in  a  house. 

HousESNAlL,  hous-snale,  s.    A  kind  of  snail. 

HousewaRMING,  hous-wSr-m!ng,  s.  a  feast  (,t- 
merrymaking  upon  going  into  a  new  house. 

Housewife,  huz-wir,  *•.  144.  515.  The  mistress 
ol  a  family  ;  a  female  economist  one  skilled  in  femala 
business. 

Housewifely,  h5ziw!f-lti,  adj.  skilled  in  the 
acts  becoming  a  housewife. 

Housewifely,  h&z-wif'-l^,  adv.  with  the  eco- 
nomy of  a  housewife. 

Housewifery,  hl\zi\vif-rd,  s.  Domestiek  or  fe- 
male business,  management,  female  economy. 

Housing,  hou-zing,  s.  cloth  originally  used  to 
keep  off  dirt,  now  added  to  saddles  as  ornamental. 

How,  liou,  adv.  223.  In  what  manner,  to  what  de- 
gree; for  what  reason,  for  what  cause ;  by  what  means, 
in  what  state ;  it  is  used  in  a  sense  marking  proportion 
or  correspondence  ;  it  is  much  used  in  exciaination. 

HoWBEIT,  liou-b^-it,  ado.  Nevertheless,  notwith- 
stiuidiijg,  yet,  however.     Not  now  in  use. 

Howd'ye,  h6u-de-ye.  How  do  ye?  In  what  state 
is  your  health  ? 

However,  hou-ev-vur,  adv.  In  whatsoever  man- 
ncr,  in  whatsoever  degree ;  at  all  events,  happen  what 
will,  at  least;  nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  ycL 

To  Howl,  houl,  v.  >u  223.  To  cry  as  a  wolf  or 
dog ;  to  utter  cries  in  distress;  to  speak  with  a  belluine 
cry  or  tone ;  it  is  used  poetically  of  any  noise  loud  an\l 
horrid. 

Howl,  houl,  s.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog  ;  the  cry 
of  a  human  being  in  honor. 

Howsoever,  hou-sA-^vivCir,  adu.  In  wh.-it  m.-m- 
ner  soever ;  although. 

Hoy,  h6i,  s.  329.  A  large  boat,  sometimes  with 
one  deck. 

HlBBUB,  hflb-bfib,  s.     A  tumult,  a  riot. 

Huckaback,  hCik-kii-brik,  5.  A  kind  of  linen  un 
which  the  figures  are  raised. 

Hucklebacked,  liuk-kl-bikt,  adj.  Crooked  in 
the  sh<iulders. 

HuCKLEBONE,  hi'ik-kl-bAne,  .s.     The  hip-bone. 

Huckster,  hiks-tur,  98.     ?  ^         ,        ., 

,,  \  1  \    I."     t.     r   s-     One   who  eeu 

HucKSTEREK,  iiuks-tur-or,  3 

goods  by  retail,  or  in  small  quantities;  a  trickish  inpr,n 

fellow. 


HUM 


HUN 


n6r  167,  n^t  163— tibe  171,  ttlD  172,  bfill  173— ^H  299— p6And  313— i/tin  466— THis  469. 


To  Huckster,  h&ks-tar,  v.  n.  To  deal  in  petty 
bargains. 

To  Huddle,  hfid-dl,  v.  a.  405.  To  dress  up  close 
so  as  not  to  be  discovered,  to  mobble ;  to  put  on  care- 
lessly in  a  hurry  ;  to  cover  up  in  haste  ;  to  perform  in 
a  hurry ;  to  throw  together  in  confusion. 

To  Huddle,  h6d-dl,  v.  n.  To  come  in  a  crowd 
or  hurry. 

Huddle,  hfid-dl,  S.  405.  Crowd,  tumult,  con- 
fusion. 

Hue,  hfi,  S.  3S5-  Colour,  die ;  a  clamour,  a  legal 
pursuit.  It  is  commonly  joined  with  cry,  as,  to  raise 
a  Hue  and  Cry  after  a  robber. 

Huff,  hhi,  s.    Swell  of  sudden  anger. 

To  Huff,  hfif,  v.  a.  To  swell,  to  puff;  to  hector, 
1.1  tre.it  with  insolence  and  arrogance. 

In  Huff,  l)5f,  v.  n.   To  bluster,  to  storm,  to  bounce. 

Huffish,  bif^fish,  adj.  Arrogant,  insolent,  hec- 
toring. 

HUPFISHLY,  h&fifish-l^,  adv.  With  arrogant  pe- 
tulance. 

HUFTISHNESS,  h&f-fish-n&,  *.  Petulance,  arro- 
f^ance,  noisy  bluster. 

To  Hug,  h&g,  t;.  a.  To  press  close  in  an  embrace; 
to  fondle,  to  treat  with  tenderness  ;  to  hold  fast. 

Hug,  hfig,  s.     Close  embrace. 

H  UGE,  hije,  adj.  Vast,  immense  ;  great  even  to 
deformity. 

Ml-GELY,  hije-li^,  adv.  immensely,  enormously; 
prcatly,  very  much. 

Hugeness,  hijein^s,  j.     Enormous  bulk,  greatness. 

Hi-fiGERMUGGER,  h&g-gftr-m&g-gur,  s.  Secrecy, 
bv-jilace.     A  cant  word. 

Hulk,  h&lk,  s.  The  body  of  a  ship  ;  any  thing 
hiilky  and  unwieldy. 

Hull,  h&l,  s.  The  husk  or  integument  of  any  thing 
tile  outer  covering  ;  the  body  of  a  ship,  the  hulk. 

HuLLY,  h61-l^,  adj.    Husky,  full  of  hulls. 

To  Hum,  h&m,  ii.  a.  To  make  the  noise  of  bece  , 
to  make  an  inarticulate  and  buzzing  sound  ;  to  pause  in 
sjieaking,  and  supply  the  interval  with  an  audible  emis- 
sion of  breath ;  to  sing  low ;  to  annlaud.  .Approbation 
was  commonly  exiiresscd  in  puolick  assemblies  by  a 
hum,  about  a  century  ago. 

Jt;^  "  But  when  from  thence  the  hen  he  draw* 
*•  Amaz'd  spectators  htan  applause." 

Gaj/'J  l-abU  (if  the  JUK^-let. 

There  is  a  \'ulgar  sense  of  this  word,  which,  though  it  has 

not  found  a  place  in  any  Diotionarv,  has  perhaps  as  good 

3  title  to  it  as  Bamboozle,  with  which  it  is  synonymous.     I 

Hum,  hum,  s.     The   noise  of  bees   or   insects  ;   the 

noise  of  bustling  crowds;  any  low  dullnoi.se;  a  pause 

with  an  articulate  sound  ;  an  expression  of  applause.     1 

Hum,  hfun,  interj.    A   sound   implying   doubt  and 

deliberation.  i 

HuitfAN,  hiimAn,   adj.  88.     Having  the   qualities 

of  a  man. 
Hu.MANE,  hfi-mane,'  adj.     Kind,  oivil.   benevolent; 

pood  natured. 
Hu.MANELY,  hi-maneil^,  adv.     Kindly,  with  good- 
nature. 

Humanist,  hu-mi-nist,  s.  A  philologcr,  a  gram- 
marian. 

Humanity,  h6-ni4ni^-t^,  s.  The  nature  of  man ; 
humankind,  the  collective  body  of  mankind  ;  Ivindness, 
tenderness  ;  philology,  grammatical  studies. 

To  Humanize,  h^-tnAii  ize,  v.  a.  To  soften,  to 
make  susceptive  of  tciukrncss  or  biiievoleine. 

HUMANKI.VD,  h6-mA!i-kyind,'s.     The  race  of  man. 

Humanly,  hu-niln-le,  adv.  After  the  notions  of 
men  ;  kindly,  witli  goori-natuic. 

HUMBIRD,  him-bCird,  .v.     The  humming  bird. 

Humble,  5mibl,  adj.  394.  405.  Not  proud,  mo- 
dest, not  arrogant ;   low,  not  hiuh,  not  great. 

To  Humble,  um-bl,  ,,■.  a.  t,,  make  humble,  to 
make  submissive ;  to  crush,  to  brtak,  to  subdue;  to 
rixake  to  condescend  ;  to  bring  down  from  a  height. 


Humblebee,  &mibl-b^^,  s.  A  buzzing  wild  bee, 
an  herb. 

Humblemouthed,  fim-bl-mouTHd,  adj.  Mild, 
meek. 

Humbleness,  &m-bl-nls,  s.  Humility,  absence 
of  jiride. 

Hu.MBLEPLANT,  5m-bl-plint,  .s.  A  species  of  sen- 
sitive plant. 

Humbler,  Sini-bl-ttr,  s.  98.  One  that  humbles  or 
sulxUies  himself  or  others. 

Humbles,  6mibk,  i.  405.     Entrails  of  a  deer. 

Hu.MBLY,  5in-ble,  adv.  With  humility,  v/ithout 
c-lL'vation. 

Humdrum,  hiimidrfim,  adj.    Dull,  dronish,  stupid. 

To  Humect,  hu-mSkt,'  7 

To  Humectate,  li6-m^kitite,  S  "'  "'  "^^  ""'"^ 
to  moisten.     Little  used. 

Humectation,  h&-mlk-ta-shun,  s.  The  act  oi 
wetting,  moistening. 

Humeral,  hiim^-rAl,  adj.  Belonging  to  the 
shoulder. 

Humid,  h6-m!d,  adj.    Wet,  moist,  watery. 

Humidity,  ll6-mid-e-t^,  s.  Moisture,  or  tlie  power 
of  v.'ottiiig  other  bodies. 

Hu.MlLlATION,  hi-mll-^-a-shan,  s.  Descent  from 
trrcatjiess,  act  of  humility;  mortification,  external  ex- 
pression of  sin  and  unworthiness ;  abatement  of  pride. 

Humility,  hi-miW-t^,  j.  Freedom  from  pride, 
luudesty,  not  arrogance;  act  of  submission. 

HuM.MKR,  bi'im-mir,  s.    One  that  huin«. 

Humoral,  y\i-m'>ru\,  adj.  88.  39'!.  Proceed- 
ing from  hum(5urs. 

Humorist,  yfl'mur-!st,  s.     One  who  conducts  him- 
self by  his  own  fancy,  one  who  gratifies  his  own  hu- 
mour. 
JCy-  This  word  Is  often,  though  improperly,  used  for  a 

jociilar  person. 

KuMOROLis,  yfl-int\r-&s,  adj.  314.  Full  of  gro- 
tesque or  otld  images ;  capricious,  irregular;  pleasant. 
Jocular. 

Humorously,  y  il-mar-&s-l(l,  adv.  Merrily,  jo- 
cosely ;   with  caprii-e,  witli  whim. 

Hu.MOROUSNESS,  yii-m&r.us-nes,  s.  Fickleness, 
capricious  levity. 

Hu.MORSOME,  y6-inur-s&m,  adj.  Peevish,  petu- 
l.'.nt;  odd,  humorous. 

KuMORSOMELY,  yi-m&r-sum -le,  adv.  Peevish- 
ly, petulantly. 

Humour,  yu-mur,  s.  314.394.  Moisture;  the 
dillbrenl  kinds  of  moisture  in  man's  body  ;  general  turn 
or  temper  of  mind;  present  disposition;  grotesque 
imagery,  jocularity,  merriment;  diseased  or  morbid 
disposition  ;  petulance,  peevishness;  a  trick,  caprice, 
whim,  predominant  inclination. 

To  Humour,  yfl-m6.r,  v.  a.  To  gratify,  to  .soothe 
by  eompli.ance,  to  fit,  to  comply  with. 

Hu.Ml",  hCnnp,  i.     A  crooked   hack. 

HuMPIi.ACK,  hCimp-bak,  s.  Crooked  back,  high 
shoulders 

HuilFBACKED,  hfiinp-bakt,  udj.  Having  a  crook- 
ed back. 

To  Hu.NCH,  hansb,  v.  a.  To  strike  or  punch  with 
t!ie  fisLs  ;  to  crook  the  hack. 

Hunchbacked,  bfmshibikt,  adj.   359.    Having 

.1  crooked  back. 
Hundred,  hCin-dr^d,  or  bun-dijrt!,  adj.    Consist, 
ing  of  ten  multiplietl  by  ten. 

JK!?°  This  word  has  a  solemn  and  a  colloquial  pronunci- 
ation In  poetry  and  oratory,  the  fir?t  mode  is  best;  on 
other  occasions,  the  last. 

Hundred,  htinidr^d,  «.     The  number  of  ten  mul- 
tiplied by  ten ;    a  company  or  body  consisting  of  a 
hundred  ;  a  canton  or  division  of  a  county,  consisting, 
originally,  often  tithiiigs. 
Hundredth,  liiin-drcM/zi,  adj.    The  ordinal  oi  a 

hundred. 
F^U.VG,    bfmg.     The  prel.    ;md  part,   pass,    of 
Hang. 
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pain  felt  from  fasting  ;  any  violent  desire. 

To  Hunger,  h&ngigfir,  v.  n.  98.  To  feci  the 
pain  of  hunger ;  to  desire  with  great  eagerness. 

HuNGERBif,  h&ng-g&r-blt,  1 

HuNGERBlTTEN,  h&ng'gCir-blutn,  ^    °  J' 
Pained  or  weakened  witli  hunger. 

HUNGERLY,  hfing-g&r-l^,  adj.  Hungry,  in  want 
of  nourishment. 

HUNGERLY,  h&ngig&r-le,  adv.  With  keen  appe- 
tite. 

HUNGERSTARVED,  h&ng'g&r-StSrvd,' «r//.  Starv- 
ed with  hunger,  pinehed  by  want  of  food. 

Hungered,  h&ng'gJird,  adj.  359.  Pinched  by 
want  of  food. 

Hungrily,  hung'gr^-li^,  adv.    With  keen  appetite. 

HuNCiRY,  h&ng-gr^,  adj.  FeeUng  pain  from  want 
of  food ;  not  fat,  not  fruitful,  not  prolilick,  gieedy. 

Hunks,  h&ngks,  (.  A  covetous  sordid  wretch,  a 
miser. 

To  Hunt,  h5nt,  v.  a.  To  chase  wild  animals;  to 
pursue,  to  foUowclose;  toscardi  for;  to  direct  or  ma- 
nage hounds  in  the  chase. 

To  Hunt,  li&nt,  v.  k.  To  Mlow  the  chase;  to 
pursue  or  search- 

HuNT,  h&nt,  s.    A  pack  of  hounds  ;  a  chase ;  pursuit. 

Hunter,  h&n-t&r,  s.  One  who  chases  animals  for 
pastime ;  a  dog  that  scents  game  or  beasts  of  prey. 

HuNTINGHORN,  llQll-tilig-1.5rn,  *.  A  bugle,  a 
horn  use<l  to  cheer  the  hounds. 

Huntress,  h&n-tr^s,  j.  a  woman  that  follows  the 
chase. 

Huntsman,  hints-inin,  4.  88.    One  who  delight 


noxious,  doing  no  harm ;  receiving  no  hurt. 

Hurtlessly,  h&rt-l^s-l^,  adv.    Without  harm. 

HurtlessneSS,  h&rti-l6s-n^s,  s.  Freedom  from 
any  pernicious  quality. 

Husband,  hQz-b&nd,  *.  88.  515.  The  correla- 
tive to  wife,  a  man  married  to  a  woman  ;  the  male  of 
animals ;  an  economist,  a  man  that  knows  and  practises 
the  methods  of  frugality  and  profit ;  a  fanner. 

Tu  Husband,  huz-biind,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  a 
husband ;  to  matinee  with  frugality  j  to  till,  to  culti- 
vate the  ground  with  proper  management. 

Huskandless,  hl^z-bund-l^s,  adj.  Without  a 
husband. 

Husbandly,  hfiz-bund-liJ,  adj.   Frugal,  thrifty. 

Husbandman,  h&z-b&nd-min,  s.  One  who  works 
in  tillage. 

Husbandry,  h5zib6n-dr^,  s.  Tillage,  manner  of 
cultivating  land  ;  thrift,  frugality,  parsimony  ;  care  of 
domestick  affairs. 

Hush,  hiisli,  intcrj.     silence  I   be  still!   no  noise! 

Hush,  h&sli,  adj.     still,  silent,  quiet. 

To  Hush,  lifisli,  v.  a.  To  still,  to  silence,  to  quiet, 
to  appease. 

Hushmoney,  hush-mEin-^,  s.  A  bribe  to  hinder 
mrormatioM. 

Husk,  hfisk,  s.  Thcoutmost  integument  of  some  sorts 
of  fruit. 

To  Husk,  hfisk,  v.  a.  To  strip  off  the  outer  inte- 
i^ument. 

Husked,  hSsik^d,  adj.  366.  Bearing  a  husk, 
covered  with  a  husk. 

Husky,  has-k^,  adj.     Abounding  in  husks. 


in  the  chase;  the  servant  whose  office  it  is  U)  manage  i  HuSSAR,  hiz-zjr,'  s.    One  of  the  Hungarian  horsc- 


Tuniult, 


rioler.t 


the  chase. 

HUNTSMANSHIP,  h&ntS-mln-slllp,  S.  The  quali- 
fications of  a  hunter. 

Hurdle,  h&r-dl,  s.  405.  A  texture  of  sticks  wo- 
ven together. 

HuRDS,  hirdz,  s.    The  refuse  of  hemp  or  (lax. 

To  Hurl,  h&rl,  v.  a.  To  throw  with  violence,  to 
drive  impetuously  ;  to  utter  with  vehcniciKC  ;  to  play 
at  a  kinc!  of  game. 

Hurl,  h&rl,  S.  Tumult,  riot,  commotion  ;  a  kind 
of  game. 

HURLBAT,  hirUbAt,  s.     Whirlbat. 

Hurler,  hir-l&.r,  i.    One  that  plays  a:  hurling. 

HuRLY,  hiirilt5, 

HuRLYBURLY,  hir-lii-b&r-le, 
commotion,  bustle. 

Hurricane,  h&rire-k'm, 

H'JRRICANO,  hir-ri-ka-ni, 
storm,  such  as  is  often  experienced  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere.— See  Lumbai^ty. 

To  Hurry,  h&r-rt^,  v.  a.  To  hasten,  to  put  into 
precipitation  or  confusion. 

Te  Hurry,  h&r-r«i,  v.  n.  To  move  on  with  pre- 
cipitation. 

Hurry,  hfir^r^,  *.  Tumalt,  precipitation,  commo- 
tion, haste. 

HURBY-SKURRY,  hir-ri-skCirin;,  adv.  (A  word 
formed  to  express  lU  own  meaning.)     Wildly. 

To  Hurt,  hurt,  v.  a.  pret.  I  Hurt ;  part.  pass. 
I  have  Hurt.  To  mischief,  to  harm;  to  wound,  to 
pain  by  some  bodily  harm. 

Hurt,  hurt,  s.    Hami,  mischief;  wound  or  bruise. 

HUKTER,  b&rtiir,  s.    One  that  does  harm. 

Hurtful,  hirt-ful,  atfj.     Mischievous,  pernicious. 

HukTFULLY,  h&at-fil-lc,  adv.  Mischievously,  {kt- 
nioiously. 

HuRTFULNESS,  h&llAffil-neS,  S.  Mischievousncss, 
pcmiciousness. 

To  Hurtle,  h&ritl,  t-.  w.  405.  To  skirmish,  to 
run  against  any  thing,  to  jostle 

HuBTLEBKRHY,  il£iritl-b^r-e,  *.    Bilberry. 
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men,  so  called  from  the  shout  they  generally  make  at 

the  first  onset. 
Hussy,  h&z-ze,  s.     A  sorry  or  bad  woman. 
Hustings,  h&s-tlngz,  $.    a  council,  a  court  held. 
To  Hustle,  h&s-sl,  v.  a.  472.     To  shake  together. 
Huswife,  h&z-zlf,  s.  144.     a  bad  manager,  a  sorry 

woman  ;  an  economist,  a  thrifty  woman. 
To  Huswife,    huz-zlC,    v.  a.  To  manage   with    e- 

eonomy  and  frugality. 
IIUSWLFKaY,   imz^if-r^,    s.     Management  good  or 

bad;  management  of  rural  business  committed  to  wo 

men. 
Hirr,  h&t,  s.    a  poor  cottage. 
Hutch,  h&tsh,  s.    a  com  chest. 
To  HUZZ,  h&z,  :;.  n.    To  buzz,  to  murmur. 
Huzza,  Imz-za,'  interject.    174.    A    shout,  a  cry 

of  ac-cUimation. 

o  Huzza,  huz-zi,'  i^.  n. 
2o  Huzza,  hiz-zi;  v.  a. 

mation. 
Hyacinth,   hl-l-s'n/A,  5.    A  plant,  a  kind  of  pre- 
cious stone- 
HyacintHINE,   hl-i-slu-Mln,  adj.  140.    Made  o< 

hyacinths. 

Hy  DF.S,  hl-A-di^7, 

Hyads,  hl-idz,  187. 

Hyaline,  bl-i-lln,  adj.  150.    Ghssy,  crystalline. 

Hyb  IDOUS,  hlb-brt^-di'ts,  adj.  Begotten  between 
animals  of  dilTerent  species;  produced  from  plants  of 
different  kimls. 

Hydatides,  hl-dit-^-dez,  J.  187.  Little  transpa- 
rent bladders  of  water  in  any  part,  most  common  in 
dropsical  persons. 

Hydra,  lii-dri,  s.  A  monster  with  many  hcadE* 
slain  by  Hercules. 

Hvuragogues,  iil-dri-gijgz,  s.  187.  Such  medi- 
cines as  occasion  the  discharge  of  watery  humoiure. 

Hydral'UCAL,  hi-d^riw-ld-kil,  )    ^^. 

IIVDRAULICK,  lii-drawMlk,  J 

to  the  convcy.ance  of  water  through  pipc». 


..? 


To  utter  acclamation. 
To  receive  with  accla- 


A  watery  constellation. 


B«latiu8 


HYM 


HYP 


nt>r  167,  nut  163— tibe  171,  t&b  172,  bdlJ  173—611  29t>— pAund  313— </an  466— xnis  469. 
Hydraulicks,  lii-tiriwMlks,  5.  187.    The  science]  HymnicK,  hlra-nlk,  adj.    Relating  to  hymng. 


of  conveying  w:itc-r  through  pipes  or  conduits. 
Hydrocele,  hl-clr6-siile,  s.  180.    A  watery  rup- 
tiiie. 

It^  This  wont,  like  all  of  the  same  origin  and  form,  as 
Bubonocele,  Enterocele,  Broncliocete,  Spermatocele,  Snrco- 
celt,  &c.  ought  10  be  pronounced  witli  the  e  final  forming 
a  syllable;  for  as  they  are  pcrfccUy  Gteek  words,  as  Wjox- 
r,Xii,  or  formed  from  the  Greek,  as,  Enteiocele  from  !»- 
tSjov  and  Kri\ii,  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  like  apostro- 
phe, hyperbole,  &c  The  reason  why  Diastyle  and  Osteo- 
cope  are  not  pronounced  so  as  10  make  the  final  e  ami  the 
preceding  consonant  form  a  distinct  syllable,  is,  that  they 
are  not  jierfectly  Greek  words,  but  formed  from  iik  and 
rr-jKof  ;  and  eVTi'ev  and  xorriu,  where  we  find  the  Greek  ter- 
mmation  altered. 

Hydrocephalus,  hi-dr6-sL-fif5-lus,  s.    a  dropsy 

in  the  head. 

Hydrogen,  hlidr6-j^n,  s.  A  chemical  principle 
generating  water.— See  Ojvi'f". 

Hydroghapher.  hi-drig-gra-fiir,  s.  One  who 
draws  maps  of  llie  fea. 

Hydrography,  hi-drog-gra-fo,  5.  518.  De- 
scription of  the  watery  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 

Hydromancy,  hi-dro-man-se,  5.  519.  Predic- 
tion by  water. 

HydROMEL,  hi-dr6-m^l,  s.  180.  Honey  and  wa- 
ter. 

Hydrometer,  hi-drJim-m^-t&r,  s.  518.  An  in- 
strument to  measure  the  extent  of  water. 

HydrometrY,  hi-drom-me-trc,  s.  The  act  of 
measuring  the  extent  of  water. 

Hydrophobia,  hl-dro-fi-b^-a,  s.  Dread  of  water. 
5::^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  acocn- 

luation  of  this  word  ;  for  my  reason,  see  Cyclopasdia.     Dr. 

Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Uuchanan,  Mr.  Kntick. 

Mr.  Barclay,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  are  uniformly  for   ihe 

antepenultimate  accent. 

Hydropical,  lii-drSp-pe-kal,  ?      ^-     p, 

Hydropick,  hl-drSpiplk,  3      '^'      "^  ''*"^' ' 

diseased  with  extravasated  water. 

HydROSTATICAL,  hi-dro-stit-e-kal,  adj.  Rclat- 
uig  to  hydrostaticks,  taught  by  hydrostaticks. 

Hvdrostatically,     lu-dro-stilt-tJ-kil-^,    adv. 

According  to  hydrostaticks. 

Hydrostaticks,  hi-dro-stat-iks,  «.    Tiie  science 

of  weighing  fluids;  weighing  bodies  in  fluids. 

HYDROXrCKS,  hi-drStAlks,  s.  Purgers  of  water  or 
phlegm. 

Hyemal,  hl-e-inll,  adj.    Belonging  to  winter. 

Hyen,  hii^n,  I 

Hyena,  hi-^-nJ,  S  *' 

Hygrometer,  hi-gr5miine-tCir,  *.  187.  An  ni 
sirument  to  measure  the  degrees  of  moisture. 

HygrOSCOPE,  lil-gio-skope,  s.  An  instrument  to 
shew  the  moisture  and  dryness  of  the  air,  and  to  mea- 
sure and  estimate  the  quantity  of  either  extreme. 

Hym,  him,  s.     A  species  of  dog. 

Hymen,  hitmen,  s.  The  god  of  marriage;  the  ',\r- 
ginal  membrane. 

Hymeneal,  hi-me-nei-al, 

Hy.menean,  hi-me 


An  animal  Uke  a  wo.f. 


Hymenean,  lu-mti 


i-nei-al,   7 


A  marriage  song. 


marriage. 


Hymning,  hlm-ning,  part.  adj.  411.     Celebrating 

in  hymns. 
To  Hyp,    hip,    v.  a.      To  make  melancholy,  to  dij. 

,.int. 
HvpaI.LAGE,    he-pal-li-je,    s.     A  figure  by  which 

words  change  their  cases  with  eacli  other. 
Hyper,    lii-pftr,    s.      Injudiciously    used  by  Prior 

for  a  hyperurjtick. 
Hyperbola,  hl-per-bo-la,  s.   187.     A  term  in 

malheuiaticks. 

Hyperbole,    hl-p^rib^-Ie,   5.  187.    A  figure  in 

rhetorick  by  which  any  thing  is  increased  or  diminished 
beyond  the  exact  truth. 

Jt^  None  of  our  orthocpists  but  Dr.  Johnson  accent 
this  word  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  that  he  should  do  so  is 
the  more  surprising,  as  all  his  poetical  autliorities  .-idop; 
a  diflerent  pronunciation : 

**  HypOboUt,  bu  daring  anil  so  hold, 

"  Durdoiiung  bounds,  are  yet  bj  rules  coDtroll'd." 

Grani'iiVt. 

Hyperbolical,  hi-p&-b61-l*i-kil,  1         . 

Hyperbolick,  hl-p^r.b51-ik,         ^    °  J' 
longing  to  the  hyperbola;  exaggerating  or  extenuating 
tjeyond  fact. 

Hypkkbolically,  hi-p^r-b61-li-kll-l^,  adv.  509. 
Inform  of  an  hyperbola ;  with  exaggeration  or  exte- 
nuation. 

Hyperboliform,  hi-per-bol-le-form,  adj.  Hav- 
ing the  form,  or  nearly  the  form,  of  the  hyperbola. 

Hyperborean,  hl-pfir-bo-r^-in,  o(^'.    Northern 

Hypercritick,  hi-p^r-krit-ik,  j.  A  critick  exaci 
or  captious  beyond  use  or  reason. 

Hypercritical,  hi  p&-krit-e-kil,  adj.    Critical 

beyond  use. 

Hypermeter,  hl-p§rimi-titr,  s.  581.  Any  thing 
greater  than  the  standard  requires. 

Hypersaecosis,  Iii-p6r-sar-k6-bis,  s.  520.  The 
growth  of  fungous  or  proud  flesh. 

Hyphen,  hi-fOn,  1.  A  note  of  conjunction,  as,  vir- 
tue, evLt-living. 

Hypnotick,  hip.n6t-ik,  s.  Any  medicine  that  in- 
duces sleep. 

Hypochondres,  liip-6-k6u-durz,  *.  415.  Thetwc 
regions  of  the  b^lly  containing  the  liver  and  the  spleen. 

Hypochondriacal,  hip-p6-k6n-dri-i-kal,  adj. 
Melancholy ;  disordered  in  the  imagination,  producing 
melancholy. 

Hypochondriack,  hip-p6-k6uidre-ik,  s.  One 
atiected  with  melancholy. 

ilYPOClST,  lilp-6-sLst,  s.  An  astringent  medicine 
of  considerable  power. 

Hypocrisy,  he-p6k-kre-s^,  i.  187.  Dissimulation 
with  regard  to  the  moral  or  religious  character. 

Hypocrite,  hlp-p6-krit,  s.  156.  A  dissembler  in 
morality  or  religion. 

Hypocritical,  hlp-pAkrlti-ik-kil,  1       . 

Hypocritick,  hip-p6-kriiitik,         5  °^-  "'*' 

seuibling,  insincere,  appearing  differently  from  the  re- 
ality. 

Hypocritically,     hlp-pA-krlt-ik-kil-e,     adv. 

With  dissimulation,  without  suicerity. 
HypOGASTRICK,  hip-6-gis-trik,  ac^.    Seated  in  the 

lower  part  of  the  belly. 


B:5»  In  these  compounds  of  Hymen,  Mr.  Shenaan  nai   H  YPOGEUM,  hiio-o-jei&m,  *.  512.    A  name  which 


ihortened  the  i  in  the  first  syllable;  but  though  I  thinl. 
this  tendency  of  the  secondary  accent  to  shorten  the  vowel 
perfectly  agreeable  to  analogy,  yet  y  has  so  frequently 
the  sound  of  long  i,  that  it  seems,  in  this  case  and  some 
others,  to  counteract  that  tendency,  nor  can  any  other 
reason  be  given  why  the  same  letter  in  hyperbolical  and 
hypercritic  shouM  be  long,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  properly 
marked  them.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr. 
Perry,  by  their  notation,  seem  of  the  same  opinion. 
Hymn,  him,  s.  An  encomiastlck  song,  or  song  of 
adoration  to  some  superior  being. 

To  Hymn,    him,    v.  a.    To  praise  in  song,  to  wor- 
ship with  hymns. 

Ta  Hymn,  him,  v.  n.    To  sing  songs  of  adoration. 


the  ancient  architects  gave  to  cellars  and  vaults. 
Hypostasis,   hl-p&s-ta-sis,  i.  187.    Distinct  sub- 
stance; personality,  a  term  used  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Triuity. 
HypOSTATICAL,  hl-p6-stJti^-kAl,  adj.      Constitu- 
tive, constituent  as  distinct  ingredients  ;  personal,  die- 
tinctly  jiersonal. 
Hypotenuse,  hi-pot^-nuse,  s.  187.    The  line 
that  subtends  the  right  angle  of  a  light-angled  triangle, 
the  subtense. 

J(:5"  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Ash  accent  this  word  on  the 
second  syllable;  but  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, i3ailey,  and  Buchanan,  on  the  last.     These  authoii- 
ties  induced  mc,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  to 
257 


ICO 


IDY 


*;)t*  659.  File  73,  f^r  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— m*  96,  m6t  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mfivp.  jr,i 

place  the  accont  on  the  last  syllable ;   but,  upon  farther 
inquiry,  1  found  the  bust  usage  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 


"'!}• 


adv. 


antepenultimate  accent ;  and  as  the  secondary  accent  is  on 
the  second  syllable  of  the  Latin  Hypotenusa,  this  accen- 
tuation seems  most  agre(!able  to  analogy.— See  Academy 
and  Incomparable. 

Hypothesis,  hip-p6«/ii^-sls,  or  hi-p&^A-^-sls,  s. 
187.  A  supposition,  a  system  formed  under  some  prin- 
ciple not  proved. 

Hypothetical,  hl-pA-</(^tit^-kill,  187.  7 
Hypothetick,  hi.p6-</i^t-tik,  187.  S 

Inohiding  a  supposition,  conditional. 
Hypothetically,      hi-p6-</ietite-kal-le, 

1S7.     Upon  supposition,  conditionally. 
HY'SSOP,    hiz-zup,  or  hi-s&p,  s.     A    plant.     It  has 
been  a  great  dispute,  whether  the  hyssoj)  commonly 
known  is  the  same  word  which  is  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

^^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Mr.  Enticlc,  W.  John- 
ston, and  Buchanan,  pronounce  this  word  in  the  second 
manner;  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Perry,  in  the 
first.  To  pronounce  the  y  long  before  double  s  is  con- 
trary to  every  rule  of  orthoepy  ;  and  therefore  as  the  first 
mode  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  the  other  ought  to  be  re- 
linquished. 

Hysterical,  hls-t^r^r^-kal,  " 
Hysteiuck,  h!s-t^rirlk,  509 
fits,  disordered  in  the  regions  of  the  womb  ;  proceed- 
ing from  disorders  in  the  womb. 
HysTERICKS,  his-t^rirlks,  s.    Fits  of  women,  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  disorders  in  the  womb. 


ai^.  Troubled  with 


Obliqiif   case  Me  ; 
The  pronoun  of  the  first 


L 

J.^    1,   pronoun  personal, 
plural  We ;  oblique  case  Us, 

person,  Myself  ;  I  is  more  than  once,  in  Shakespeare, 
(and  Dr,  Johnson  might  have  added,  very  often  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,)  written  for  ay  or  yes.  Nay,  Ben 
Jonson  in  his  grammar  makes  this  letter  an  adverb  of 
affirmation. — See  Principles,  No.  8,  11.5,  185. 
^^'  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  frequent  use  of  this 

letter  in  our  old  dramatick  WTiters  instead  of  Ay,  is  proof 

that  our  ancestors  pronounced  /  much  broader  than  we 

do  at  present,  and  somewhat  approachhig  to  the  sound  it 

nas  at  this  day  in  the  north  of  England. — See  Directioiu: 

to  Foreigners  prefixed  to  this  Dictionary. 

IaCINTH,  l-i-sIn<A,  s.  The  same  with  hyacinth  ; 
a  jirecious  stone. 

Iambicic,  1-imibik,  i.  Verses  composed  of  a  short 
and  long  syllable  alternately. 

Ice,  iso,  s.  Water  or  other  liquor  made  solid  by 
cold;  concreted  sug.ir;  to  break  the  ice,  to  make  the 
first  opening  to  any  attempt. 

To  Ice,  l.se,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  ice,  ti>  turn  to 
ice ;  to  cover  with  concreted  siipar. 

Icehouse,  Ise'house,  ,<.  a  house  in  which  ice  is 
reposited. 

Ichneumon,  ik-niim5n,  s.    \  small  animal  that 

breaks  the  eggs  of  the  crocodili . 
Ichneiimonfly,  ik-ui-m&ii-lil,  .«.    A  sort  of  fly 
Ichnography,    lk-n5gigril-ft^,    s.    518.      The 

ground  jilot. 
Ichor,  l-kor,   s.   166.     .\  thin  watery  humour  like 

serum. 
Ichorous,  l-k6r-&s,  (nfj.    Sanious,  thin,  undigested. 
Ichthyology,  ik-M^-&l-A-je,  s.  518.    The  doc- 
trine of  the  nature  of  fish. 
ICHTHYOPHAGIST, ik-fAi-&f-i-jist,  S,    a  fish  eater ; 

vine  who  lives  on  flsh. 
ICHTHYOPHAGY,  lk-<A(i-&fii-jd,  S.    The  practice  of 

eating  fish  ;  fish  diet. 
ICICLK,   1-sik-kl,   s.  405.     A   shoot  of  ice  hanging 

down. 
ICINESS,  lis«i-n5s,  s.    The  state  of  generating  ice. 
Icon,  i-k&n,  s.   166.     A  picture  or  representation. 
ICONOCLA!>-r,   i-kSn^A-klSst,  .■:.     A   breaker  of  iin- 

igcs. 
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ICONOLOGY,  !-kA-n6UA-je,  4.  518.  The  doctrine 
of  picture  or  representation. 

IctericaL,  !k-tlr-d-kil,  adj.  509.  Afflicted  witli 
the  jaundice,  good  against  the  jaundice. 

Icy,  l-si^,  adj.  Full  of  ice,  covered  with  ice,  cold, 
frosty  ;  cold,  free  from  passion  ;  frigid,  backward. 

I'd,  Ide.     Contracted  for  I  would. 

Idea,  i-d^-i,  s.  115-    A  mental  image. 

Ideal,  i-d^-il,  adj.     Mental,  intellectual. 

Ideally,  i-de-S.1-1^,  adt^.     intellectually,  mentally. 

Identical,  1-d^n-t^-kil,  \adj.    The  same,  imply- 

Identick,  l-d^n^tlk,  )     ing  the  same  thing. 

To  Identify,  l-d^n^t^-fl,  v.  a.  To  prove  a  per- 
son or  thing  to  be  really  the  same. 

Identity,  i-d^n-te-te,  s.    Sameness,  not  diversity. 

Ides,  idz,  s.  A  term  anciently  used  among  the 
Romans  with  regard  to  time;  and  meant  the  fifteenth 
day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  the  thir- 
tecnth  of  every  other  month. 

Idiocracy,  id-^-5k-kr5-si,  s.  518.  Peculiarity  of 
constitution. 

IdiocraTICAL,  id-^o-krSt^t^-klll,  a(^.  Peculiar 
in  constitution. 

Idiocy,  ld-^-6-s^,  *•.     Want  of  understanding. 

Idiom,  Idi^&m,  «.  166.  A  mode  of  speaking  pe< 
culiar  to  a  language  or  dialect. 

Idiom ATicAL,  Id-^-A-mSti^-kil,  509.  \         ,■ 

Idiomatick,  id-e-A-mitilk,  5 

Peculiar  to  a  tongue,  phraseological. 

IdiOPATHY,  ld-e-6p-pi-tAi,  S.  518.  A  primary 
disease  that  ^leither  depends  on  nor  proceeds  from  an- 
other. 

Idiosyncrasy,  ld-^-6-slnikr^-s^,  s.    A  peculiar 

temper  or  disposition  not  common  to  atiother. 

Idiot,  id-^-iit,  t,  1 66.   A  fool,  a  natural,  a  changeling. 

Idiotism,  lA-^-hxAzm,  s.  Peculiarity  of  expres- 
sion :  folly,  natural  imbecility  of  mind. 

Idle,  l-dl,  adj.  405.  Lazy,  averse  from  labour  ;  not 
busy,  not  employed ;  useless,  vain  ;  trifling,  of  no  im- 
portance. 

To  Idle,  i-dl,  v.  n.  To  lose  time  in  laziness  and  in- 
activity. 

Idleheaded,  Udl-hSd-d^d,  at^.  Foolish,  unrtsa- 
.sonablc.    ■ 

Idleness,  i-dl-n&,  a-.  Laziness,  sloth,  sluggishness  ; 
omi.ssion  of  business :  trivialness  ;  uselessness;  worth- 
lessness. 

Idlee,  l-dl-ir,  i.  98.  A  lazy  person,  a  sluggard; 
one  who  trifles  away  his  time. 

Idly,  i-dl-^,  adv.  Lazily,  without  employment  ; 
foolishly,  in  a  trifling  manner  ;  carelessly,  without  at- 
tention ;  ineffectually,  vainly. 

Idol,  i-d&l,  s.  37.  166.  An  image  worshipped  as 
God ;  an  image ;  a  representation ;  one  loved  or  ho- 
noured to  adoration. 

Idolater,  i.d61-li-t&r,  s.  98.  One  who  pays  di- 
vine honours  to  images,  one  who  worships  the  creature 
instead  of  the  Creator. 

To  IdolaTRIZE,  l-d51-li-trjze,  v.  a.  To  worship 
idols. 

Idolatrous,  i-dol-l:Vtr&s,  arf;.  314.    Tending  to 

iilolatry,  comprising  idolatry. 
IdOLATROUSLY,  i-doiyi-tr&s-l^,  adv.     In  an  ido- 
latrous manner. 
Idolatry,  l-d&l-ll-tre,  s.    The  worship  of  imager. 
Idolist,  i-dal-lst,  s.  166.     A  worshipper  of  images. 
To  Idolize,  l-dA-lize,  v.  a.    To  love  or  reverence 

to  adoration. 
IdONLOUS,  l-d<i-n^-5s,  adj.    Fit,  proper,  convenient. 
Idyl,  1-dll,  S.     A  small  short  poem;   m  the  pastoral 
styli,',  an  eckigiie. 

^■^-  As  there  IS  sometimes  an  erroneous  pronunciation 
of  this  word,  by  making  the  t  short  as  in  the  first  syllabk 
of  idiot,  1  have  thought  it  necessary  to  quote  the  autho- 
rities for  pronouncing  it  long  as  in  idle  t  namely,  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Mt.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchan.an,  .-ind  Kntick.  Dr. 
Ash,  liarclay,  .ind  Fenning,  do  not  distinctiish  it,  bv  th 


ILL 


ILL 


nor  167,  nftt  163— tibc  171,  tAb  172,  bill  173—^11  299— pound  312— ^/nn  .li;r,— rms  469. 

position  of  the  accent,  from  the  first  i  in  i<Hot ;  and  Dr.        of  any  th:n«  into  another ;  sudden  attack,  casual  com- 
kenrick,  as  is  usual  with  him  when  any  difficulty  occurs, !      mg.  ^   ^ 

does  not  mark  it  or  divide  it  into  syllables.     But  the  au-    2'o  IlI.AQUEATK,    ll-la-kivc-ate.    v.  a.  507.     To 
thorities  1  have  produced  are  sufficient  to  vindicate  the        entangle,  to  entrap,  to  ensnare. 

J,"rriirar.t.°L'C'''sn\^J^^el"ln'r»^^^^^^^         'ar^  '  IllaqukaTIOK,  1l-li.kw^4:sh&n    ..    The  act  of 
vcnr  uncertain  and  fallacious  guides  to  the  quantity  of  i      catchnig  or  ensiianng:  a  snare,  any  thnig  to  catch. 
English  words.     See  Principles,  No.  544,  545,  &c.  i  ILLATION,  ll-la-shni,,  i.    Inference,  conclusion  drawn 

Ir,   if,   conj.     Suppose  that,  allow  that ;   whether  or  ;      from  iiremises. 

not;  though  I  doubt  whether,  suppose  it  to  he  granted  I  Illative,   liyi-ti\,    adj.    157.      Relating  to  ill.i- 

that.  _  tion  or  conclusion. 

Igneous,   lg-n«^ -as,  arf/.      Fierj,   containing    fire,  ]  Illaudable,  11-lawid^bl,   o.ilj.  405.     Unworthy 

emitting  fire.  of  praise  or  commendation. 

IgnipOTENT,   ig-nlp-pA-t^nt,   adj.  518.    Presid-    Jllaudably,    il-laivi-dA-bld,    adv.      UnworUnly, 

ing  over  fire.  ^  without  deserving  praise. 

Ignis-FATUUS,   iginis-f'4t-sh6-&s,  s.     Will-with-   JllegaL,  il-l^-gil,  at^'.  88.    Contrary  to  law. 


the-wisp,  Jack-with-the-lantem. 
To  Ignite,  ig-nlte,'  v.  a.    To  kindle,  to  set  on  fire. 
iGNrriON,  ig-nlsh-Qn,  s.     The  act  of  kindling,  or 

of  setting  on  fire. 
IgNITIBLE,  !g-nl-ti-bl,   adj.     inflammable,  capable 

of  being  set  on  fire. 
Ignivomous,  ig-nlviv6-m&s,  adj.   518.    Vomit- 
ing tire. 
Ignoble,    ig-ni-bl,    adj.   405.    Mean   of  birth ; 

worthless,  not  deserving  honour. 
Ignobly,  ig-n6-bl^,  adv.     Ignominiously,  meanly, 

dishonourably. 
Ignominious,  Ig-nA-miniy&s,  adj.  113.    Mean, 

shameful,  reproachful. 
Ignominiously,  ig-nA-m!n-yGs-l^,  adv    Meanly, 

scandalously,  disgracefully. 
Ignominy,   ig-ni-min-^,    j.     Disgrace,   reproach, 
shame. 

If5"  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  very  improperly,  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  if  di- 
vided into  ig-n6m-i-ny  ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  this 
termination  is  not  enclitical,  513,  and  the  accent  on  the 
first  s>  liable  seems  agreeable  to  the  general  rule  in  similar 
words.    All  our  orthoeplsts  are  uniform  m  placing  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word — See  Incomparabte. 
Ignoramus,    Ig-nA-ra-mfls,   s.     The  endorsement 
of  the  grand  jury  on  a  bill  of  mdictment,  when  they 
apprehend  there  is  not  sufficient  foundation  for  the 
prosecution  ;  a  foolish  fellow,  a  vain  uninstructed  pre- 
tender. 
Ignorance,  Igini- rinse,  s.    Want  of  knowledge, 
unskilfulness ;  want  of  knowledge,  discovered  bv  ex- 
ternal effect;  in  this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 
Ignorant,  Ig-nA-rint,   adj.    Wanting  knowledge; 
unlearned,  uninstructed;  unknown,  undiscovered;  'in- 
acquainted  with ;  ignorantly  made  or  done. 
Ignorant,  ig-n6-rint,   *.     One  untaught,  unlet- 
tered, uninstructed. 
Ignorantly,  ig-nA-rint-!e,  adv.    Without  know- 
ledge, unskilfully,  without  information. 
To  Ignore,  ig-nire,'  v.  a.    Not  to  know,  to  be  ig- 
norant of. 
Ignoscible,  lg-n6s-sd-bl,  adj.    Capable  of  pardon. 
Isle,  ile,  from  .^isle,  a  wing.    French.    A  walk 

or  alley  in  a  church  or  publick  buildmg. 
Ilex,  J-l^x,  s.    The  scarlet  oak. 
Iliac,  iW-Jk,  adj.    Relating  to  the  lower  bowels. 
Iliac-passion,  lW-lk-plsh-&n,  s.     A  kind  of 
nervous  colick,  whose  seat  is  the  ilium,  whereby  that 
gut  is  t-visted,  or  one  part  enters  the  cavity  of  the  part 
immediately  below  or  above. 
Ill,  il,  a^j.     Bad  in  any  respect,  contrary  to  good, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  evil ;  sick,  disordered,  not 
in  health. 
Ill,  11,  i.    Wickedness  ;   misfortune,  misery. 
Ill,  il,  adv.    Not  well,  not  rightly  in  anj  respect ;  not 

easily. 
Ill,  sub.  adj.  or  adv,  is  used  in  composition  to  ex- 
press any  bad  quality  or  condition. 
Il,  before  words  beginning  with  L,  stands  for 

In  or  Un. 
IllachkYMable,   il-likikre-mi-bl,    adj.    S53. 

405.     Incapable  of  weeping. 
LtLAPSSt  il-lilps/  ;.    Otodiu)  inuoission  or  eutrance 


IlLEGALTTY,  il-l^gill-l^-t^,  4-.     Contrariety  to  law 
Illegally,  il-l^-gll-l^,  adv.    in  a  manner  contrary 

to  law. 
Illegible,  il-l^d-j^bl,  adj.   405.    What  cannot 

be  read. 

Illegitimacy,  il-li-jit^-mJ-s^,  s.  state  of  bas- 
tardy. 

Illegitimate,  U-l^-jit-t^-mate,  adj.  91.  Un- 
lawfully begotten,  not  begotten  in  wedlock. 

Illegitimately,  il-ld-jlt^t^mat-le,  adr.  Not 
begotten  in  wedlock. 

IllegitimatiON,  il-l^-jlt-t^maishfin,  s.  The 
state  of  one  not  Iwgotten  in  wedlock. 

Illeviable,  !l-l^v-vd-i-bl,  adj.  405.  What 
cannot  lie  levied  or  exacted. 

Illfavoubed,  il-faiv6rd,  adj.  362.    Deformed. 

IlLFAVOUBEDLY,  il-faiv6rd-l(i,  adv.  With  de- 
formity. 

IlLFAVOUREDNESS,  il-faiv&rd-n^S,  s.    Doforniity. 

Illiberal,  il-llb-b6r-il,  a((j.  88.  Not  noble,  not 
ingenuous;  not  generous,  sparing. 

Illibehality,  il-lib-b6r-rll-l4-t^,  s.  Parsimony, 
niggardliness. 

Illiberally,  il-lib-ber-r;\l-e,  adv.  Disingenu- 
ously,  meanly. 

Illicit,  il-lls^slt,  adj.   Unlawful. 

To  IlUGHTKN,  ll-liitn,  v.  n.  103.  To  enlighten, 
to  illuminate. 

Illimitable,  il-llmim(i-tl-bl,  adj.     That  can-  il 

not  be  bounded  or  limited.  ' 

Illimitably,   ll-llm-me-tA-bl^,    adv.      Without    I 

susceptibility  of  bounds. 
IlLIMITED,  U-lim-mit-6d,  arf;.    Unbounded,  inter- 
minable. ■ 
Ilumitedness,    il-llni-imit-M-iies,    s.      Exemp-  ■ 

tion  from  all  bounds. 
Illiteracy,  il-llt-ter.i-sd,  *.     Illiterateness,  want 
of  learning. 

Jt5=  1  have  adopted  this  word  from  the  learned  and  in- 
genious Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Learning  of 
Shakespeare,  who,  by  his  printing  it  in  italics,  seems  to 
use  it  with  timidity;  but  in  nothing  is  the  old  English 
proverb,  ttore  is  no  sore,  better  verified  than  in  words. 
Poetry  will  find  employment  for  a  thousand  words  not 
used  in  prose,  and  a  nice  discernment  will  scarcely  find  j 
any  v/orus  entirely  useless  that  are  not  quite  obsolete. 

Illiterate,  U-Ut^t^r-ate,  adj.  91.     Unlettered,  i 
untaught,  unlearned.  } 

Illiterateness,  il-litit^r-at-n^s,  s.     Want  o<  | 

learning,  ignorance  of  science.  j 

IlliTERATURE,  il-lit-t^r-i-tiire,  j.    Want  of  learn-   I 

ing-  I 

Illness,  ll-n§s,  ».     Badness  or  inconvenience  of  any 

kind,  natural  or  moral ;  sickness,  malady  ;  wickedness. 
IllnaTURE,  il-naitsh6re,  s.  461.     Habitual  ma- 
levolence. 
Illnatured,  il-naitsh6rd,  adj.  362.    Habitually   I 

malevolent ;  mi&chievous ;  untractable ;  not  yielding  to    i 

culture. 
Illnaturedly,  !l-na-tshiird-l^,  adi>.    Inapee>«  , 

ish,  froward  manner. 
Illnaturedness,  ll-na-tshird-n6s,  t.    Want  of 

kindly  dispositioo. 
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%*  559.  Fite  73,  fir  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— m6  93,  mJt  96— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mAve  IGl 
Illogical,   ll-lidije-kal,   ari/.  88.      Ignorant   or  more  fashionable,  but  the  former  more  analogical.     We 
negligent  of  ,he  rules  of  reaso^Ung;  contrary  to  the   |;-?,rbo";^c'roVbrcT' ""^'  ^°""'""'^-  "■"^"^'  "'"' 


inninished,  they  sliould,  at  least, 
not  be  sufl'ered  to  increase. 

5;^  This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  corruptly  written 
emheszle.  This  corruption,  however,  is  too  well  establisli- 
cd  to  be  altered  ;  and  as  it  is  appropriated  to  a  particular 
species  of  deficiency,  the  corruption  is  less  to  be  regretted. 


rulci  of  reason 
Tllogicallv,  ll-15d-jt?-kll-le,  adv.    In  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  argmnent. 

To  IlLUDE,  il-litde/  V.  a.    To  deceive,  to  mock. 

„    _  71  , 1        ,  .„        ...  ...      '  species  of  dehciency,  the  corruption  IS  less  to  be  regretted. 

To  Illume,   tl-lume,'  v.  a.     To  enlighten,  to  illu-:  j,^ljj^^jjj^Y,   lm-b.i-siU.i- t.i,  5.     Weakness,  feeble. 

minate;tobr,ghten   to.adorn.  ,      ness  .,f  mind  or  body. 

To  Illumine,  H-l^-'n'".  }>■  «•   140.    To  enhght- 1  ^.^  ^^^  Ln-bibc,'  v.  a.     To  drink  in,  to  draw 

en   to  supply  with  l.ght ;  to  decorate,  to  adorn.  |      .^  .  ^^  ^^^^.^  ,„^^  ^,,^  ,„i„j  .  ^^  j^^„^,^_  ^^  ^^^^_ 

To  Illuminate,  11.  fi-me-nate,  2-.  «     Toe.d.ght-  jj,j5,„jjr,  Im-blib&r,  s.  98.  That  which  drinks  o- 
en,  to  supply  with  light;  to  adorn  with  festal  lamps  or        .    ,,. , 

bonefires;  to  enlighten  intellectually  with  knowledge       sucks.                     ,  i  ,?  ,/j  „._ 

or  grace ;  to  adorn  with  pictures  or  initial  letters  of  va-    I.MEIBITION,   Im-be-bisli-un,  *.     The  act  of  suck- 
rious  colours  ;  to  illustrate.                                                 1      ing  or  drinking  in. 

Illumination,  ll-16-m.i-na-sli5n,  *.    The  act  of'  To  Imbitteh,  im-bltitfir,  v.  a.  98.    To  make  bit- 
supplying  witn  light;   that  which  gives  light;   festal!     tcr;  to  deprive  of  pleasure,  to  make  unhappy ;  to  ex- 


light  hung  out  as  a  token  of  joy;  brightness,  splendour; 
infusion  of  intellectual  light,  knowledge,  or  grace. 

Illuminative,  11-luim.i-nl-tIv,  adj.   Having  the 

power  to  give  light. 
Illuminator   ll-li'm^-na-t&r,  s.  521.    One  wht 

gives  light ;  one  whose  business  it  is  to  decorate  books 

with  pictures  at  the  beginning  of  chapters. 
Illusion,  il-li-zh&n,  s.  451.    Mockery,  false  show, 

counterfeit  app  arance,  error. 
Illusive,  U-lu-slv,  adj.  158.  428.     Deceiving  by 

false  show. 


asperate. 
To  lilBGDY,   lm-l)5d-dd,    v.  a.     To  con<]ense  to  a 

body;  to  invest  with  matter;  to  bring  together  into  one 

mass  or  company. 
To  ImboDY,  im-bod-d^,   v.   n.    To  unite  into  one 

mass,  to  coalesce. 
To  ImbOLUEN,  Im-bol-dn,   v,  a.   103.      To  raise 

to  confidence,  to  encourage. 
To  Imbosom,  Im-bSS^zfim,  v.  a.  169.    To  hold 

on  the  bosom,  to  cover  fondly  with  the  folds  of  one's 
;arnicnt ;  to  admit  to  the  heart,  or  to  ailcction. 


Illusory,  U-Ili  sur-^,  adj.  429.  512.     Deceiving,    Tv  I.MBOUND,  Im-bound/  v.  a.  312.    To  enclcse, 

fraudulent. — For  the  o  see  Domcstick.  ,     to  shut  in. 

To  Illustrate,  il-lCis-trate,  v,  a.  91.    To  bright- 1  7o  Imuqw,  Im-bou,'  v.  a.  322.    To  arch,  to  vault. 

en  with  light ;  to  brighten  with  honour ;  to  explain,  to  |  Ijibowment,  im-bouim§nt,  s.     Arch,  vault. 

IlS^^i^NrU-las-tritshJtn,   ,.      Explanation.  p°.I>'r''^',^'h-!r"'^.''-   "    ''''     '""''""' 
7      ,  ■.•  with  a  bower,  to  shelter  with  trees. 

elucidation,  exposition.  \  rr-    -i  .ii^/i  rr, 

IlLUSTKATIVE;    ll-lC.sitn\.tlv,    adj.     Having    ,he  l^*;  }»Jf ^^^NGLE.  !m-brai>gigl,  r.  a.     Tocntangk- 

ciualitv  of  el  licida  ting  or  clearing.  :.  '  '     i     ^^     i  \  t   ^^j        j-      ,    , 

ILLUSTRATIVELY,   fl-l&sitri-tiv-ki,  udv.    By  way  |I«BUICATED,   Imibri-ka-tM,   adj.     Indented  with 

of  explanation.  i,  ^ijiiwi?  „ 

Illustrious,  il-l&sitr.l-&s,   a^i.  314.     Consinca.\^'\l^^^^;"OS,    Un-br^-ka-shun,    ..     Concave  m- 

ous,  noble,  eminent  for  excellence.  ^,     t'  ^      \    "    >  rr.         ,. 

Illustriously,  ll.msitre-as-le,   adv.     Conspio.-^  ^"  Imbrown,    im-brouii,'  v.  a.     To  make  brown, 


ously,  nobly,  eminently 
[llUSTRIOUSNESS,  ll-lCis-tr.i..us-n^s,  s.    Eminence, 

nobility,  grandeur. 
I'm,  ime.      Contracted  from  I  ain. 
Image,  Im-midje,   s.  90-    Any  corporcil  represen- 
tation, generally  use     of  statues;  a  statue,  a  picture; 

an  idol,  a  false  god  ;  rco.  y,  representation,  likeness; 

an  idea,  a  representation  if  any  thing  to  the  mind. 
To  Image,  iin-irddie,  t).    a.    To  copy  by  the  fancy, 

to  imagine. 
Imagery,  lini-mia-jer.re,  s.    Sensible  representa- ;  I.MITABILITY,  im-ci-tS-bll-e-te,  s.    The  quality 

tions;    show,  appearance;    copies  of  the  fancy,  false       being  imitablc. 
nary  phantasms. 
E,  e-mad-jin-u-bl,  adj.     P: 


to  darken,  to  obscure,  to  cloud. 
To  Imbrue,  lm-br66,'  v.  a.  339.   To  steep,  to  soak, 

to  wet  much  or  long. 
7'<)  Imbrute,  im-br56t,'  v.  a.  339.    To  degrade  tc 

brutality. 

To  Imbrute,  im-br65t,'  v.  n.     To  sink  down  to 

brutality. 
To  Imbue,  im-bu,'  v.  a.  335.     To  tincture  deep, 

to  infuse  any  tincture  or  dye. 
T'o  Imburse,  lm-b6rse,'  ii.  a.    To  stock  with  money. 


I'ossible  to  be 


ideas,  imagi 

Imagi.  able 

eoncei   ed — See  To  Despat  It 

Imaginant,  e-mtid-jln-int,  aclj.  Imagining,  form- 
ing ideas. 

Imaginary,  e-mid-jin.i  -e,  adj.  Eancied,  vi- 
sionary, existing  only  in  the  imagination. 

Imagination,  e-niid-jin-u-shaii,  s.    Fancy,  the 

power  of  forming  ideal  pictures,  the  power  of  rciiie- 
sentin?  things  absent  to  on  's  self  or  others;  concep- 
tion, i    age  in  the  mind,  idea;  contrivance,  scheme. 

Imaginative,  ^-mid-jin  iVtiv,  adj.  512.  Fan- 
tastick,  full  of  im-igiiialion. 

To  Imagine,  e-mdd-jiu,  v.  a.  140.  To  fancy,  to 
paint  in  the  mind;  to  .scheme,  to  contrive. — Sec  To 
Dcsjiuicli  and  To  Embalm. 

Imagine R,  e-mad-jin-i"ir,  s.  98.  One  who  forms 
ideas. 

Imbecile,  im-b^s-sll,  or  lm-od-s<iel,'  adj.  140. 

112.     W  eak,  feeble,  wanting  strength  of  either  mind  or 

body. 

J55"  Dr-  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,   Dr.  Kennck,  and  Entiek, 

accent  this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  as  in  the  Latin 

imlecilia;  but  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  last,  as 

in  the  F  cnc\\imbeciUe.  The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
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Lmitable,  laiie-ti-bl,  adj.  405.  Worthy  to  bc 
imitated:  possible  to  be  imitated. 

To  Imitate,  Im-e-tate,  v.  n.  91.  To  copy,  to  en- 
deavour to  resemble;  to  counterfeit;  to  pursue  the 
course  of  a  composition,  so  as  to  use  parallel  images  ami 
examples. 

Imitation,  Im-me-ta-slmn,  i.  The  act  of  copy- 
ing, attempt  to  resemble ;  that  which  is  offered  as  a 
copy;  a  method  of  translating  looser  than  paraphrase, 
in  which  modern  examples  and  illustrations  arc  used 
for  ancient,  or  domestick  for  foreign. 

Imitative,   im-u-ta-tiv,   adj.  512.    inclined  to 

copy. 
Imitator,  Im-e-ta-tur,  5.  98.  166.  521.    Onr 

that  copies  another,  one  that  endeavours  to  resemble 

another. 

Immaculate,  iin-mak-kii-late,  adj.  91.  Spot- 
less, pure,  uiuleliled. 

To  ImmaNACLK,  im-min-na-kl,  v.  a.  405.  To 
fetter,  to  confine. 

ImMANR,  Im-manc,'  adj.    Vast,  prodigiously  great 

Immanent,  Im-ml-n^nt,  ac^.  Intrinsick,  inherent, 
internal. 

Immanife.st,  lm-mi\nin^f?st,  adj.  Not  manifest, 
not  plain. 


IMM 


IMP 


n6r  167,  nf.t   165— tibe  171,  tfib  172,  bill  173— Ail  299— pAind  31S—th\n  466— Tiiis  4^0 
[MMANTTY,  Im-mSnin^-t^,   5.     Barbarity,  tavage- 


Immarcessible,  Im-mar-sOs-se-bl,  adj.    Unfad- 
ing. 
l.MMARTIAL,  1m-m5risliilil,  adj.  88.     Not  warlike. 
7j  Immask,  ini-misk,' II.  o.    To  cover,  to  disguise. 

Immaterial,  im-mJ-t^-rt^-il,  adj.    incorporeal, 

distinct  from  matter,  void  of  rratte"!-;   'inimportant, 
impertinent. 

Immateriality,  !m-m.\-t^-r>^-i\|ili^-t^,  .t.   incor- 

[Kireity,  distinctness  Iron;  bodv  or  m.ittcr. 
I.MMATERIALLY,    im-tn;\-l<5-re.il-e,    ado.      In    a 
manner  not  depending  upon  matter. 


of  sinking  below  the  surface  of  a  fluid  ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing overwhelmed  or  lost  in  any  respect. 
Immethodical,    !m-m^-//j6d-^-kitl,   adj.     Corw 

fused,  being  without  regularity,  being  without  method 
I.MMETHODICALLY,     Irn-ine-iAod-e-kil-le,     adv. 

Without  method. 
I.MillNENCE,    Im-m^-neiise,    s.     Any   iil    imi)end 

ing;  immediate  or  near  dangei. 
Imminent,  Im-mt^-n^nt,  adj.     impending,  at  harvi, 

threatening. 
To  Immingle,  Im-mlng-gl,   v.  a.     To  mingle,  tii 

mix.  to  unite. 
l.MMINUJ'10N,im-m4-nLl-shflll,  S.     Diminution,  dc^ 

crease. 


IMJIATERI ALIZED    Im.nia-t^irpi-hd,  adj.  359.     iMjiISCIBILITY,  iin-m!s-.A.I,',i:<l.t^,    5.     Incapacit, 


Distinct  from  matter,  incorporeal. 
Immaterialness,  Im-mS-te-re-ul-ti^s 


Dis 


tinctness  from  iratter. 
ImmaTERIATE,    !m-mi-teir^-ate,   adj.  91.      Not 
consisting  of  matter,  incorporeal,  without  body. 

Immature,  Immi-ture,'  adj.     Not  ripe ;  not  ar. 

rived  at  fulness  or  completion  ;  hasty,  early,  come  to 

pass  before  the  natural  tune. 
ImmaTUUELY,  itn-mi-tilire-l^,  adv.     Too  soon,  too 

early,  before  ripeness  or  completion. 
Immatureness,  Im-mi-tilire-iies,) 
T  1  \  .>  I    t  .t         r^-    tiiripeness. 

Immaturity,  im-ina-tu-rt^te,      |  ' 

incompleteness,  a  state  short  of  completion. 
ImMEABILITY,  Im  nn^i-bll-i^-t^,  *.    Want  of  power 
to  pass. 

Immeasurable,  im-m&h-u-ril-b),  adj.  Im- 
mense, not  to  tie  mcisured,  indefinitely  extensive. 

Immeasurably,  Itn-mezh-ur-i-ble,  adv.  Im- 
mensely, beyond  all  measure. 

ImmecHANICAL,  im-me-k;\ii-n^kil,  adj.  Not  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  mechanicks. 

Immediacy,  im-m^ide-4-s^,  or  iin-ine-je-4-se, 
s.  293.  Personal  greatness,  power  of  acting  without 
dependence. 

Immediate,  im-me-d^-it,  adj.   91.     Being  in 
such  a  state  with  respect  to  something  else,  as  that  there 
is  nothing  between  them  ;  not  acting  by  second  causes  i 
instant,  present  with  regard  to  time. 
|t5»  This  word  and  its  compounds  are  often,  and  not 

improperly,  pronounced  as  if  written  iti-me-je-ate,  im-me- 

ie-ate-ly.  &c — For  the  reasons,  see  Piinciples,  No.  293, 

'29-1.  57b. 

Immediately,  Im-m^dti-it-lti,   adv.     Without 

the  intervention  of  any  other  cause  or  event ;  instantly, 

at  the  time  pre.'^cnt,  without  delay. 
ImmediaTENESS,   im-mtiid^-it-nds,    s.     Presence 

with  regard  to  time;  exemption  from  second  or  inter- 
vening causes. 
Immedicable,  lin-m5dye-ka-bl,  adj.    Not  to  be 

healed,  incurable. 
Immkmorable,    im-in6in-in(i-rA-bl,    adj.      Not 

worth  remembering. 
Immemorial,  Im-m^mA-r^-Sl,   adj.    Past  time 

of  memory,  so  ancient  that  the  beginning  cannot  be 

traced. 


ot  being  mingled. 
Immiscible,  Im-mls-si-bl,  adj.  405.    Not  capable 

of  being  mingled. 
I.MMISSION,    im-mlsh'&n,    s.    Tlie   act   of  sending 

in,  contrary  to  emission. 
To  Immit,  Im-mit,'  v.  a.    To  send  in. 
To  Immix,  im-mlks/  v.  a.    To  mingle. 
Immixable,  Im-mlks-i-bl,   adj.  405.    Impossible 

to  be  niinglcd. 
Immobility',  1tn-m6-bll-^-te,  s.     Unmoveableness, 

want  of  moticsi,  resistance  to  motion. 

Immoderate,  Ini-rnSd-d^r-at,  adj.  91.    E.\ceed- 

ing  the  due  mean. 
Im.mouerately,    lm-m5d-d^r-rit-le,   adv.     In 

an  excessive  degree. 

I.MMODERATION,  lin.niod-d^r.a-slifin,  s.  Want 
of  moderation,  excess. 

Immodest,  lm-m<id-dest,  adj.  Wanting  shame, 
wanting  delicacy  or  chastity;  uncliaste,  impure;  ob- 
scene ;  unreasonable,  exorbitant. 

Immodesty,  Im-mid-des-t^,  adj.  Want  of  mo- 
desty. 

To  IjimoLATE,  Imimo-late,  v.  a.  91.  To  sacrifice, 
to  kill  in  sacrifice. 

Im.MOLATION,  im-mA-la-shim,  s.  The  act  of  sa- 
crificing, a  sacrifice  offered. 

ImmOMENT,  Im-m6-meiit,  adj.  Trifling,  of  no  im- 
portance or  value. 

I.MMORAL,  lm.inur-r;\l,  adj.  88.  168.  Wanting 
regard  to  the  laws  of  natural  religion,  contrary  to  ho- 
nesty, dishonest. 

Immorality,    iin-m6-ral-e-t^,    s.     Dishonesty, 

want  of  virtue,  contrariety  to  virtue. 

Immortal,  Im-mor-tAl,  adj.    88.     Kxempt  from 

death,  never  to  die;  never  ending,  peqietual. 

Immortality,  im-mor-til-e-te,  s-  Exemption 
from  death,  life  never  to  end. 

To  Immortalize,  im-mor-tal-ize,  v.  a.  To 
make  immortal,  to  perpetuate,  to  exempt  from  death. 

Im.MORTALLY,  im-mor-tii-^,  adc.  With  exemp- 
tion from  death,  without  end. 

Lmmoveable,  im-m66v-i-bl,  adj.    Not  to  be  forced 


-  t  -z        ,      .■  I      from  its  place;   unshaken. 

Immense,  Im-mense,' o4;.     Unlimited,  unbounded, ;  ij,jio^.j,^jjlY,   lm-m66vii.bl^,    adv.    In    a    st<ite 
infinite.  ,,,,,,  |      not  to  be  shaken. 

Immensely,  im-mense-le,   adv.    infinitely,  with- 
out measure.  i 

Immensity,   lm-m?nis^-te,  s.    Unbounded  great- 


ness, infinity 
Immensurability,  Im-men-shdi-rl-bll-^t^,   s. 

•132.     Impossibility  to  be  measured. 
Immensurable,  im-men-shfi-ribl,  adj.   Not  to 

be  measured. 
To  Immerge,  Im-merdje,'  v.  a.  To  put  under  water. 
Immerit,    Jm-meri-lt,   s.    Want  of  worth,   want  of 

desert. 
Immerse,  im-m^rse,'  adj.    Buried,  covered,  sunk 

deep. 
To  IjoiersE,  Ira-merse,'  v.  a.   To  put  under  water  ; 

to  sink  or  cover  deep ;  to  depress. 
Immersion,  Im-merishtin,  s.  452.    The  act  of  put- 
ting any  body  into  a  fluid  below  the  surface;  the  stiite 


Immunity,  im-mti-nc-te,  s.  Discharge  from  a:;y 
obligation  ;  privilege,  exemption,  freedom. 

To  I.MMURE,  Im-mure,'  v.  a.  'Jo  enclose  within 
walls,  to  confine,  to  shut  up. 

Immusical,  iin-mili-ze-kil,  adj.  88.  Unmusical, 
inharmonious. 

Immutability,  im-inu-tA-bil-e-te,  s.  Exemption 
from  change,  invariableness. 

Ijimutable,  im-mij-t;\-bl,  adj.  405.  Unchange- 
able, invariable,  unalterable. 

Im.MUTAELY,  im-mu-tS-blt',  adv.  Unalterably,  in. 
variably,  unchangeably. 

Imp,  linp,  s.  a  son,  the  offspring,  prfgeny  ;  a  Etib- 
alterii  devil,  a  puny  devil. 

To  Imp,  Imp,  v.  a.  To  enlarge  with  any  thing  ad- 
scititious ;  to  assist. 

To  Impact,  im-pikt,'  v.  a.  To  drive  close  or  hard 
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To  ImpaIN'T,  llT;-pant,'   v.  a.    To  paint,  to  decorate 

with  colours.     Not  in  use. 
To  Impaih,  Im-part','  v.  a.    To  dimiiiisli,  to  injure, 

to  make  worse. 
2'o   Impair,    Im-pare,'    v.  n.      To  be  lessened  or 

worn  out. 

Impairment, Im-pare-m&nt,  s.  Diminution,  injury. 

Impalpable,  im-pJl-pS-bl,  adj.  405.  Not  to  be 
perceived  by  touch. 

To  ImpaRADISE,  Im-piri-l-dise,  v.  u.  To  put 
in  a  state  resembling  paradise. 

Imparity,  !m-pir-e-tti,  s.  inequality,  dispropor- 
tion;  oddness,  indivisibility  into  equal  parts. 

To  Impark,  inn-p;\rk,'  t.  a.  81.  To  enclose  with 
a  park,  to  sever  from  a  common. 

To  Impart,  un-p^rt,''  v.  a.  To  grant,  to  give  ;  to 
comrr.unicxite. 

Impartial,  lm-p5r-shil,  udj.  88.  Equitable,  free 
from  regard  or  party,  indifferent,  disinterested,  equal 
in  distribution  of  jus'tice. 

Impartiality,  im-par-she-al-e-t^,  s.  Equitable- 
ness,  justice. 

Impartially,  Im  pJrislill-^,  adv.  Equitably, 
with  indifferent  and  unbiassed  judgment,  without  re- 
gard to  iiarty  or  interest. 

Impartible,  im-p^rt-e-bl,  a(^j.  405.  Commu- 
nicable, to  be  conferred  or  bestoweol. 

Impassable,  Im-pis-sJ-bl,  adj.  405.    Not  to  be 

passed,  not  admitting  passage,  impcvvious. 

MPASSIBILITY,  !m-pis-se-bil-le-t«i,  s.    Exemption 
from  s-'n'oring. 
Impassible,  im-pls-se-bl,  adj.  405.    Incapab.e  of 
suffering,  exemi't  from  the  agency  of  external  causes. 

ImpaSSIBLENESS,   ini-pi\s-s6-bl-n^s,   *.     impassi- 
bility, exemption  from  \)ain.^ 
Impassioned,  !m-pash-shand,  adj.  362.    Seized 
with  passion. 

Impassive,  Im-pis-siv,  adj.  158.  Exempt  from 
the  agency  of  external  causes. 

Impasted,  im-pas-ted,  adj.    Covered  as  with  paste. 

Impatience,  im-pa-sh6nse,  s.  463.  Inability  to 
suffer  ]iain,  rage  under  suffering  :  vehemence  of  tern  per, 
heat  of  passion ;  inability  to  suffer  delay,  eagerness. 

Impatient,  Im-pa-sh^nt,  adj.  463.  Not  able  to 
endure,  incapable  to  bear;  furious  with  pain;  unable 
to  bear  pain;  vehemently  agitated  by  some  painful 
passion;  eager,  ardently  desirous,  not  able  to  endure 
delay. 

Impatiently,  Im-pa-shent-le,  adv.  Passionately, 
ardently  ;  eagerly,  with  great  desire. 

To  Impawn,  im-plwn/  v.  a.  To  give  as  a  pledge, 
to  pledge. 

To  Impeach,  Im-p^^tsli,'  v.  a.  To  hinder,  to  im- 
pede ;  to  accuse  by  publick  authority. 

Impeach,  Im-peetsh,'  *-.  Hinderance,  let,  impedi- 
ment. 

Impeachable,  im-pc.kshCa-bl,  adj.  .■Vccusable, 
chargeable. 

Impeacher,  {m-pe^tsh-&r,  s.  98.  An  accuser, 
one  who  brin'^s  an  .iccusation  .-ig.iinst  another. 

Impeachment,  im-peetsli-m»int,  s.  Hinderance, 
let,  impediment,  obstruction ;  publick  accusation, 
charge  preferred. 

To  Impearl,  im-p^rl,'  v.  a.  To  form  in  resem- 
blance of  iiearls ;  to  decorate  as  with  pearls. 

Impeccability,  im-p^k-kiVbiW-t^,  s.    Exemp- 
tion from  sin,  exemption  from  failure. 
Impeccable,  im-pck-ki-bl,  adj.  405.    Exempt 

from  possibility  of  sin. 
To  Impede,  Im-pede,'  v.  a.    To  hinder,  to  let,  to 

obKtruct. 
Impediment,   im-p^d-ci-ment,    s.     Hinderance, 

let,  obstruction,  opposition. 
To  Impel,   im-pi-l,'  v.  a.     To  drive  on   towards  a 

point,  to  uige  forward,  to  press  on. 
Impellent,  Im-pSl-l^nt,  «.     An  impulsive  power, 

a  power  that  drives  forward. 
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To  Impend,  Im-pend,'  v.  n.    To  hang  over,  to  be 

at  hand,  to  press  nearly. 
Impendent,  lm-pen-d6nt,  fif//.    imminent,  h.ur.;- 

ing  over,  pressing  closely 

Impendence,  Im-p^nid^nse,  s.  The  state  or 
haniiing  over,  near  approach. 

Impenetrability,  Im-p^n-e-tri-bilie-t^,  s.  Qua- 
lity of  not  being  piereeable;  insusceptibility  of  intel- 
lectual impression. 

Impenetrable,  im-p^n-^-trS-bl,  adj.    Not  to  lie 

pierced,  not  to  be  entered  by  any  external  force;  imper- 
'ious;   not  to  be  taught;   not  to  be  moved. 

Impenetrably,  im-p6n-^-triVble,  adv.  with 
hardness  to  a  degree  incapable  of  impression. 

Impenitence,  im-pen-e-tense,    > 

Ijipenitency,  im-p^n-e-teii-s^,  J     *  ' 

want  of  remorse  for  crimes,  final  disregard  of  God's 
threatenings  or  mercy. 

Impenitent,  im-pen-^-t^nt,  adj.  Finally  negb. 
gent  of  the  duty  of  repentance,  obdurate. 

Impenitently,  Im-pOn^-tent-le,  adv.  Obdu- 
rately, without  repentance. 

ImpennoUS,    im-peii-nus,   adj.    314.      Wanting 

"'"^'-  z     ,    ,     . 

ImperaTE,  im-pe-rate,  adj.  91.  Done  with  con- 
sciousness, done  by  direction  of  the  mind. 

Imperative,  im-p^riri-tlv,  adj.  Commanding, 
expressive  of  command. 

Imperceptible,  im-pdr-s§p-te-bl,  adj.  Not  to 
be  discovered,  not  to  be  jieiceived. 

Imperceptibleness,  im-per-sep-t^-bl-iies,  5. 
The  quality  of  eluding  observation. 

Imperceptibly,  !m-p6r-s^pit^-ble,  adv.     in  a 

manner  not  to  be  perceived. 

Imperfect,  im-p^r-f^kt.  adj.     Not  complete, 
absolutely  finished,  defective;    frail,   not  completely 
good. 

lMPEttEECTION,lm-p&.fekisliQn,  s.  Defect,  failure, 
fault,  whether  physical  or  moral. 

Impereectly,  im-p^r-fekt-le,  adv.  Not  complete, 
ly,  not  fully. 

Imperforable,  im-p^r-f6-r4-bl,  adj.  Not  to  be 
bored  through. 

Imperforate,  im-p^i-fo-rate,  adj.  Not  pierced 
lluoiigh,  without  a  hole. 

Imperial,  lnn-pe-r(^-il,  adj.  88.  Royal,  possess- 
ing royalty;  betokening  royalty ;  belonging  to  an  em- 
peror or  monarch,  regal,  monarchical. 

Imperialist,  im-pe-re-ll-ist,  s.    One  that  belong? 

til  an  ein|)eroi'. 

Imperious,  im-pe-rii-us,  adj.  514.  Commanding, 
tyrannical ;  liaughty,  arrogant,  assuming,  overbearing', 

I.MPERIOUSLY,  im-pi^-ie-tis-le,  adv.  With  arro- 
gance of  command,  with  insolence  of  authority. 

Imperiousness,  iin-pe-r(i-&s-nes,  .?.  Authority, 
air  of  command;  arrog.ince  ol  command. 

Imperishable,  im-peri-rlsh-J-bl,  adj.  Not  to  be 
destroyed. 

Impersonal,  Im-peris&n-ill,  adj.  88.  Not  raricd 
according  to  the  persons. 

Impersonally,  !ni-p§ris&n-i\l-4  adv.  Accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  an  impersonal  verb. 

Impersuasible,  ini-p^r-swaiz^-bl,  adj.  439. 
Not  \o  b  •  moved  by  persuasion. 

Impertinence,  Ini-pCr-te-nSnse,       1 

Impertinency,  im-per-te-n^n-s^,  \ 
which  is  of  no  present  weight,  that  which  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  matter  in  hand ;  folly,  rambling  thought; 
troublcsomeness,  intrusion ;  trifle,  thing  of  no  value. 

Impertinent,  im-p^r-t^-n^nt,  adj.  Of  no  rela- 
tion to  the  matter  in  hand,  of  no  weight ;  importunate, 
intrusive,  meddling;  foolish,  trifling. 

Impertinent,  Im-p^r-te-nent,  s.  A  tntier,  a 
meddler,  an  intruder. 

Impertinently,  lin-per-t(^-iicnt-I4  adv.  With- 
out relation  to  the  present  matter ;  troublesomely,  ofFi- 
eiously,  intrusively. 
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IMP 

To  corrupt  with 


rude 


Impru- 


{mpkr VIOL'S,  !m-p^riv^-&s,  adj.  314.  Unpassa-(7j  Impoison,  im-poe-zn,  t'.  a. 

blc.  impenetrable.  i      poison  ;  to  kill  with  poison. 

Lmpeuviousness,  nii-p6r-vii-£is-nes,  J.  Tho  str.ie   Ijipolitk,     im-p6.11te,'    adj.     Unpolished, 

of  not  artmitting  aiiv  passage.  l      coarse.  ^  ,     i     ,    - 

I.^rpERTRANSIBILITY,  im-per-trln-se-bll-e-t^,  s.  Impoliteness,  im-po-lite-nC-s,  i-.    Want  of  jwUte- 

In\po5sibility  to  be  passcJ  through.  1     "css. 

ImpetuaBLE,  im-pe-tri-bl,  adj.  405.    Possible  to   I  MPOLITICAL,  un-p6-luie-kal,      ?  ^    . 

be  obtained.  ^  ImpoIJTICK,  !m-p61-e-tik,  510.   S 

To  ImPETRATE,  im-pti-trate,   v.  a.     To  obtain  by)     dent,  inrliscreet,  void  of  art  or  forecast. 

entreaty.  ImpoliticaLLY,  lm-p6-lit-t^-k:il-e,  509.  }        , 

Impetration,  im-pe-tra-shuii,  s.    The  act  of  ob- j  f  jipqut^ickly,  Im-p&l^-tik-le,  ^   o  v. 

taining  by  prayer  or  entreaty.        _     ^  I     Witliout  art  or  forecast. 

Impetuosity,  !m-p^tsh-ii-5s-e-te,  i.     Violence,  Im ponderous,  ira-p6nidLT-us,af(;.  Voidofpercep- 

fury,  vehemence,  force.  tjijic  weight. 

Impetuous,  im-p^tsWi-us,  adj.  al4.  461.    ^'^^  IImporosity,  iin-p6-ras-se-te, «.     .■\lisence  of  inter- 
lent,  forcible,  fierce;  vehement,  passionate.  I     st,oes,  eonii'actness,  closeness. 
Impetuously,  im-p^tshiii-Cls-le,  adv.    Violently,  jjjpoROUS,  im-pA-rus,  arf;.  314     Free  from  pores, 

vehemently.  ,       ,,   ,        „  tree  from  viicuities  or  interstices. 

ImpetuOUSNESS,  Im-petsh-u.as-nes,  a.     Violence,  2\,  Ijiport,   Im-pirt,'   v.  a.  492.      io  carry  into 

fury.  _  !     any  country  from  abroad ;  to  imply,  to  infer ;  to  pro- 

ImpeTUS,  Im-pd-tfts,   s.  503.     Violent  tendency  tt '     iluce  in  consequence  ;  to  be  of  moment. 

any  ponit,  violent  eflbrt.  I  IMPORT,   Im-port,    s.      Importance,  moment,  conse- 

ImPIERCEABLE,  im-p^re-sA-bl,    adj.      Impenetra-      quence;  tendency ;  any  tiling  imported  from  abroad. 

ble,  not  to  be  piercetl.  iCT'    '"ii's  substantive  was  formerly  pronouncctl  with 

Ts>.>r'r^m'.r    1m  «1'A  ti    .      !,....,„,<,.<,.<.  .„  ft,„  c^-^™-. Ithc  acccnt  on  the  second  syllable,  but  has  of  late  years  a- 
Impiety,  lm.pW-t6,  *.     irreverence  to  the  Supreme  l,^,,,^^^,,,^^^^^  ^^^  4,^^  and  classes  with  thegeno- 

Berag,  contempt  of  the  duties  of  religion;  an  act  of  Lg,  jjstinction  of  dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same 

wickedness,  expression  of  irrehgion.  form. See  Principles,  No.  -19i'. 

To  iMPiGNOKATE.im-plgind-rate,  t;.a.  To  pawn,  Imporiance,  ira-pSriitanse,  or  im-pAritlnse,  i. 

to  pledge.  I     I,      -  Thing  imported  or  implied;  matter,  subject;  conse- 

ImpIGNOKATIOK,  Im-plg-nO-ra-shuii,  i.    The  act      quence,  moment ;  importunity. 

of  pawning  or  putting  to  pledge.  IMPORTANT,  Im-por-tAnt,   or  im-por-tint,  adj. 

To  Impinge,    im-pinje,'    v.  n.     To  fall  against,  to  l     Momentous,  weighty,  of  great  consenuence. 

strike  against,  to  clash  with.  \     '^■-  The  second  syllable  of  this  and  the  foregoing  word 

To  ImPINGUATE,  lin-plngigwate,  v.  a.    To  fatten,  Jf  Ifequently  pronounced  as  in  the  verb  to  topori.^  The 

'         r     ofc>  >  '  best  usiige,  however,  IS  on  the  side  of  the  first  prouuncia- 

to  make  tat,  tion,  which  seems  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  a  word  formed 

Impious,  im-pe-US,  ao;.  503.     Irreligious,  wicked,  bomimpart,  but  an  adojition  of  the  French  toportancf, 

profane.  land  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  pronounced  as  a  com- 

ImPIOUSLY,  linip^&9-l(i,  adu.    Profanely,  wickedly.  PO""d,  but  as  a  simple.     The  authorities  for  this  pronun- 
_  '^  ,         II  ,»,-,/»     J  ciation  arc,  Mr.  Sherid.in,   Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  W. 

ImPLACABUJTY,   Im-pla-ka-bU-e-te,   s.    Inexora- 1  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Buchanan.     Mr.  Scott  is 

bleiicss,  irreconcilable  enmity,  determined  malice.         ifor  either,  but  gives  tlic  first  the  preference. 


Lmpl.\C.ible,  !m-pla-ki-bl,  adj.  405.    Not  to  be 

uacified,  inexorsble,  malicious,  constant  in  enmity. — 

See  Placable, 
lMPLACABLY,Iin-plaiki.ble,  adv.    With  malice  nol 

to  be  pacified,  inexorably. 
To  Implant,  im-pl4nt,'  v.  a.    To  infix,  to  insert, 

to  place,  to  ingraft. 

Implantation,  !m-plin-tii-shan,  s.    The  act  of 

setting  or  planting. 

Implausible,  im-plawizti-bl,  adj.  439.  Not  spe- 
cious, not  likely  to  seduce  or  persuade. 


Implement,  im-pl^m6nt,   s.    something  that  fillsj     incessant  sohcitation,  pertinaciously, 

up  vacancy,  or  supplies  wants ;  tool,  instrumentof  ma-j  ImpORTUNATENESS,  im-por-tshi-nJt-nes,  s.  91 
nufacture;  utensil. 

ImpletiON,  Uii-pl^ish&n,  i.    The  act  of  fiUing,  the 
st.-itc  of  being  full 


Implex,  im-pl^ks,  adj.  Intricate,  entangled,  com- 
plicated. 

To  Implicate,  im-plc-kate,  v.  a.  91.  To  entan- 
gle, to  embarrass,  to  infold. 

Implication,  im-pl^-kaish&n,  s.    Involution,  en 
tanglement;  inference  not  expressed,  but  tacitly  incul- 
cated. 

Implicit,  im-plis^!t,  adj  Entangled,  infolded,  com 
plicated ;  inferred,  tacitly  comprised,  not  expressed : 
entirely  obedient. 

Implicitly,  im-plis-it-W,  adv.  By  inference  com- 
prised though  not  expressed ;  by  connexion  with  some- 
thing else,  dependently ;  with  unreserved  confidence  or 
obedience. 

To  Implore,  Im-pWre/  v.  a.  To  call  upon  in 
supplication,  to  solicit ;  to  ask,  to  beg. 

ImpLOREE,  Im-plAirir,  i.  98.    One  that  implores. 

Implumed,  im-pldmd,'  adj.  362.  W   hout  feathers. 

To  Imply,  !m-pli,'  v.  a.  To  infold,  to  cover,  to 
entangle ;  to  involve  or  comprise  as  a  consequence  or 
concomitant. 


Importation,  lrn-p6r-ta-sh&n,  s.  The  act  or 
practice  of  importing,  or  bringing  into  a  country  from 
abroad. 

Importer,  lm-p6rt-Cir,  s.  98.  One  that  brings  in 
any  thing  from  abroad. 

Importunacy,  im-por-ti-nJ-se,  *.  The  act  oi 
importuning. 

Importunate,  im-por-tshfi-nate,  ad;".  461.  Un- 
seasonable and  incessant  in  solicitations,  not  to  be  re- 
pulsed. 

Importunately,  1m-p6ritshii-nit-14,  adv.  With 


Incessant  solicitation. 

To  Importune,  im-por-tfine,'  v.  a.  To  tease,  to 
harass  with  slight  vexation  perpetually  recurring,  to 
molest. 

Importune,  Im-por-tiine,'  a(0.  Constantly  recur- 
ring, troublesome  by  frequency  ;  troublesome,  vexa- 
tious; unseasonable;  coming,  asking,  or  happening  at 
a  wrong  time — See  Futurity. 

lMPORTUNELY,iin-p5r-tdine-l^,  adv.  Troublesome- 
ly,  incessantly  ;  unseasonably,  improperly. 

Importunity,  Im-por-tii-ni-ti,  s.  incessant  so- 
licitation. 

2\>  Impose,  iin-p6ze/  v.  a.  To  lay  on  as  a  burde.T 
or  penalty;  to  enjoin  as  a  duty  or  law;  to  obtrude 
fallaciously  ;  to  impose  on,  to  put  a  cheat  on,  to  lUv 
ccive. 

Impose,  im-p6ze/  S.     Command,  injunction. 

ImposeabLE,  im-pA-z^bl,  adj.  405.  To  be  laid 
as  obligatory  on  any  body. 

IwPOSER,  im-p6-znr,  *.  98.    One  who  enjoins 

Imposition,  im-pA-zlsh-in,  s.  The  act  of  laying 
any  thing  on  another ;  injunction  of  any  thing  as  a  law 
or  duty ;  constraint,  oppression ;  cheat,  fallacy,  impos- 
ture, 
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.59.  Fite  73,  f&r  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— ni^  1»3,  met  95— pine  105,  pin  107— ii6  162,  m5ve  1C4, 
Not  to  be 


Impossible,  lin-p5s-s^-bl,  cdj.  405 

done,  impiactirable. 

Impossibility,  im-p6s-se-bll-(5-te,  s.     impracti- 

tMbility ;  that  which  cannot  be  done. 
Impost,  lm-p6st,  s.     A  tax,  a  toll,  custom  paid. 
To  Imposthumate,  lin-pos-tshu-iriate, !).  ?^.  91. 

To  form  an  abscess,  to  gather,  to  form  a  cyst  or  bay 

containing  matter. 
7'(i  IiMPOSTHUMATE,  liTi-pos-tshii-mate,  v.  a.    To 

alHiot  with  an  imposthume. 
IMPOSTHUMATION,  impSs-tslifi-miiAshun,  s.  The 

act  of  forming  an  imposthume,  the  state  in  whicli  an 

impoAthume  is  formed. 
[mposthuME,  im-p5s-tsln'ime,  s.  461.     A  collec- 
tion of  purulent  matter  in  a  bag  or  cyst. 
Impostor,  im-p6s-tur,  s.    166.     One  who  cheats 

by  a  fictitious  character. 
Impostuue,  im-p5sitshLire,  s.    Cheat. 


Impotence,  Im-pA  t§ 
Tmpotency,  im-pA-t^: 


nse,     7 
n-se,   J 


Want  of  power. 


inability,  imbecility  ;  ungovernablencss  of  passion ;  in- 
capacity of  propagation. 

Impotent,  im-))<I>-t§nt,  adj.  170.  Weak,  feeble, 
wanting  force,  wanting  power;  disabled  by  nature  or 
disease"  without  power  of  restraint;  without  power  of 
propagation. 

ImpotentLY,  im-p6-t^nt-l^,  adi>.    Without  power. 

To  Impound,  Im-pound,'  t>.  a.  To  enclose  as 
in  a  pound,  to  shut  in,  to  confine ;  to  shut  up  in  a 
pinfold.  ^  _  I 

Impracticability,    Im-prik-te-kii-bll-e  te,    s. 

Impossibility,  the  state  of  being  not  feasible. 

J^5-  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson,  but  I  insert  it  on  his 
own  authority :  for  though  it  is  not  in  his  Vocabulary,  he 
has  used  it  to  explain  the  word  iiiwossibilHij.  l!ut  tlie 
very  current  use  of  this  ivord  would  be  a  sufhcient  avitho- 
rity  for  it,  asitssynonyme/mpraciicaft/eHcw,  from  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  placnig  the' accent  high,  is  so  dilficult  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  so  inferior  in  sound,  as  to  leave  no  doulrt 
to  which  we  shoulc  give  the  preference. 
Impracticable,  im-prak-te-ki-bl,  adj.    Not  to 

be  performed,  unfeasible,  impossible  ;  uiitiact;il)Ic,  un- 
manageable. 
Impracticableness,    lin-prak-t^-ki\-bl-n^s,    s. 

Impossibility. 
To  Imprecate,  lni-pr<^.kate,  v-  a.   91.    To  < all 

for  evil  upon  himself  or  others. 
Imprecation,  Im-pre-ka-slum,  s.    Curse,  prayer 

by  which  any  evil  is  wished. 

Imprecatory,  Imipre-ka-tur-t^,  odj.  Contain- 
ing wishes  of  evil. 

;t^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  accentua- 
tion of  this  word.  He  iilaces  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable;  but  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Scott,  on 
the  iirsl.  He  himself  places  the  accent  on  the  first  of  X»e- 
precatory ;  and  the  same  reason  holds  in  both.— See  I'rin- 
fiples.  No.  512. 
To  Impregk,   hn-preiie,'  v.  a.  3S6.    To  fill  with 

young,  to  fill  witn  any  matter  or  quality. 
Lmpregnable,   "mi-piug-iia-bl,   adj.      Not  to  be 

5tornied,  not  to  be  taken;  unshaken,  unmoved,  unaf- 
fected. 
Lmpregnably,  Im-pr^ginl-bl^,  ar/r.     In  such  a 

maimer  as  to  defy  force  or  hostility. 
To  Impregnate,  im-prcg-nate,  v.  a.  91.    To  till 

with  young,  to  makp  prolihck  ;  to  fill,  to  saturate. 
Impregnation,  nn-iircg-na-shCin,  s.    The  act  of 

making  prolifick ;  fecundation ;  that  with  which  any 

thing  is  imprcgnatcvl ;  saturation. 
Imi'uejudicaTE,    im-pr^-j6o-de-kaic,   adj.    91. 

'-■iiprcjudiccd,  not  prepossessed,  impartial. 
ImprkparaTIO.V,   im-pr2'p-;\-ra-shaii,  s.     Unpre- 

parcdness,  want  of  preparation. 
To  Impress,  iin-pres,'  v.  a.    To  print  by  pressure, 

to  stamp  :  to  fix  deep;  to  force  into  service. 
Impress,  im'pr^s,  S.  492.    Mark  made  by  pressure  ; 

mark  of  distinction,   stamp ;   device,   motto ;   act  of 


image  fixed  m  the  mind  operation,  influence;  ali- 
tion,  numl)er  printed  at  once,  one  course  of  printing, 
effect  of  an  attack. 

Impressible,  Im-pres-s^-bl,  adj.  That  may  be 
impressed. 

Impressure,  iin-pr^sh-iire,  s.  The  mark  made 
by  pressure,  the  dint,  the  impression. 

2'u  Imprint,  nn-prlnt,'  ?>,  a.  To  mark  upon  any 
substance  by  pressure;  to  stamp  words  upon  paper  by 
the  use  of  types ;  to  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory. 

7o  Imprison,  Im-prlz-zn,  v.  a.  To  shut  up,  to 
confine,  to  keep  from  liberty. 

Imprisonment,  Im-priz-zn-m^nt,  s.  Confine- 
ment, sUite  of  being  shut  in  prison. 

Improbability,  lin-pr&b-a-biW-te,  s.  Unlikeli- 
hood, difiiculty  to  be  believed. 

Improbable,  lm-pr6b-i\.bl,  adj.  405.   Unlikely, 

incredible. 

Improbably,  im-pr6b-i-ble,  adr.  Without  like- 
lihood. 

3o  ImprOBATE,  im-pro-bate,  v.  a.  Not  to  ap- 
prove. 

ImprobaTION,  Im-pro-ba'sliLin,  s.  Act  of  disal- 
lowing. 

Improbity,  !m-pr6b-e-t^,  s.     Want  of  iionestv^ 

dishonesty,  baseness. 
To  I.MPROLIHCATE,  Im-pro-llfife-kate,  ji.  a.  91, 
To  inijivegnate,  to  fecundate. 

Impromptu,  Im-prom-tu,  s.  A  short  extcmimra. 
neons  composition. 

I.MPROPER,  lm-pr6p-&r,  adj.  98.  Not  well  adapted, 
unqualified  ;  unfit,  not  conducive  to  the  right  end  ;  not 
just,  not  accurate. 

Improperly,  im-piop-Qr-l^,  adv.  Not  fitly^  in- 
congruously  ;  not  justly,  not  accurately. 

To  Impkoi-RIATE,  lin-prA-pre-ate,  f.  a.  To' 
convert  lo  private  use,  to  seize  to  himself;  to  put  the 
Ijosscbsioiis  of  tlie  church  into  the  hands  of  laieks. 

ImprOPKIATIO.V,  Im-prA-pri-a-shCin,  s.  An  im- 
propriation is  properly  so  called  when  the  church  land 
IS  in  the  hands  of  a  layman  ;  and  an  appropriation  is 
when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  college,  or  religious 
house. 

Impropriator,  iin-pr6-pre-i't&r,  s.  166.  521. 
A  layman  that  has  the  possession  of  the  lands  of  the 
church. 

Impropriety,  im-pr6-pri-e-te,  s.  Unfitness,  un- 
suirablenc^ss,  in.-.ccuracy,  want  of  justness. 

Improsperous,  Ira-pris-pur.&s,  acfj.  Unhappy, 
unfortunate,  not  successful. 

Improsperously,  im-prt)sipCir-&s-le,  adv.  Un- 
happily, unsuccessfully,  with  ill  fortune. 

ImprovaRI.E,  lm-pr66-va-bl,  «((/.  Capable  of  be- 
ing advanced  to  a  better  state. 

Improvableness,  iin-proo-va-bl-n^s,  s.  Cajia- 
blencss  of  being  made  better. 

ImprOVABLY,  im-pr6u-va-ble,  adu.  In  a  man- 
ner that  admits  of  melioration. 

7()  Improve,  im-proov,'  v.  a.  To  advance  any 
thing  nearer  to  perfection,  to  raise  from  good  to  better. 

7'o  Improve,  im-pruov,'  v.  n.  To  advance  in 
goodness. 

Improvement,  lin-pro6v-inent,  s.     Melioration 

advanccinciit  from  good  to  better;  act  of  improving, 
progress  from  good  to  better;  instruction,  edification  ; 
efi'cct  of  melioration. 

Improver,  inn-pro5v-&r,  s.  9S.  One  that  m.akes 
himself  or  any  thing  else  better;  any  thing  that  meli- 
orates. 

ImpROVIDED,  Im-pro-vi-d^d,  adj.  Unforeseen, 
unexpected,  unprovided  against. 

IjiprOVIUENCE,  ini-prov-e-dense,  t.  Want  of 
forethought,  want  of  cuition. 

I.MPROVIDENT,  im-prov-e-dent,  adj.  Wanting 
forecast,  wanting  care  to  jirovidc. 

IMPROVIDENTLY,  im-prc)V-(i-d(Jllt-kS  cdt'.  With, 
out  forethought,  without  care. 


forcing  any  one  into  service 
Impression,  itn.pr&h-un,  s.    The  act  of  pressing' jjipj.QyisiQjv.^  ^ni-pio-vizh'uii,  s.    Want  of  tv.r 

one  ijodv  upon  another;  mark  mndcbv pressure,  stamp,  ;      tl'cuf.ht. 
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n6r   167,  ii6t   1G3— tube  171,  tub  172,  bull  173- 

Impuudence,  Im-prS&i'dense,'  *.  343.     Want  of 
prudence,  indiscretion,  negligence,  inattention  to  inter- 


INA 

-611  299— p6und  313 — Wi'm  ^66 — THis  Hi). 


pophthegm,  and  par 


attribute,  generally  ill ;  to  reckon  to  one  what  does  not 
properly  l^long  to  him. 

iMPLfTER,  !m-pilit&r,  s.  98.   He  that  imputes. 

In,  In,  jrre]).  Noting  the  place  where  any  thing  U 
jiresent;  noting  the  state  present  at  any  time;  noting 
the  time  ;  noting  power ;  notins;  proportion  ;  concern- 
ing ;  In  that,  because ;  Inasmuch,  since,  seeing  that. 

In,   in,   adv.      Within  some  place,  not  out;  engaged 

in  any  aHair,  placed  in  some  state ;  noting  entrance  into 

I     any  place ;  close,  home. 

Shamelessly   '  ^"  has  commonly  in  composition  a  negative  or  privative 

*  I      sense.     In  before  r  is  changed  into  Ir,  before  i  into  II, 

and  into  Jm  before  sonic  otlier  consonants. 

I.N'AEIUTY,  In-A-blW-te,  S.  Impuissance,  impo- 
tcn<  e,  want  of  power. 

Inabsti.nenci:,  in-SWst^-n^nse,  s.  Intemperance, 
want  of  power  to  abstain. 

Inaccessible,  In-ik-s^s-st^-bl,  adj.  Not  to  be 
reacheil,  not  to  be  approached. 

INACCLRA.CY,  in-ak-kd-ri-st-,  s.  Want  of  exact- 
ness. 

Inaccurate,  in-4k-kii-rate,  adj.  91.  Not  exact, 
ni;t  accurate. 

Inaction,  in-Jk-shin,  i.  Cessation  from  labour, 
forbearance  of  labour. 

Inactive,  In-lk-tlv,  atlj.    Idle,  indolent,  sluggish. 

luggishly. 

.  rest,  slig- 
(iig'm^  389 :  biitas  File  accent  is  not  on  I      gishnc-s. 


Imprudent,  Im-pr&oidlnt,  adj  343.     Wanting 
prudence,  injudicious,  indiscreet,  negligent. 

Impudence,  im'pfj-dense,    )   *.     shamciessness, 

ImPODENCY,  lin-pfl-d6n-se,    5         immo<Iesty. 

Impudent,  Im-pfi-d^nt,    adj.  503.     shameless, 

wanting  modesty. 
Impudently,   Im-pd-d^nt-le,  adv. 

without  modesty. 
To  Impugn,   Im-pine,'   v.  a.  386.     To  attack,  to 

assault. 

Jt^  Notwithstanding  the  clear  analogy  there  is  for  pro- 
nouncing this  word  in  the  manner  it  is  marked,  there  is  a 
repugnance  at  leaving  out  the  ff,  which  nothing  but  fre- 
quent use  will  take  away.  If  sign  were  in  as  little  use  as 
impugn,  we  should  feel  the  same  repugnance  at  pronoiuic- 
ing  it  in  the  manner  we  do.  But  as  language  is  associa- 
tion, no  wonder  association  should  have  sucn  power  over 
it.— For  the  analogies  that  lead  us  to  this  pronunciation, 
see  Principles,  No.  385. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Scott,  pronounce 
the  word  as  I  have  marked  it ;  that  is,  with  the  g  silent, 
and  the  u  long ;  but  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchan- 
an, though  they  suppress  the  g,  pronounce  the  u  short. 
That  this  short  sound  is  contrary  to  analogy  cannot  be 


doubted,  when  we  take  a  view  of  the  words  of  this  termi-    r  in  Jl'tiv.lti    nrli,      l.iiv    <i, 

nation  ;  and  the  only  plea  for  it  is,  the  short  sound  of  the   ^^•''^ '  "^  ^LY,  in-ak-tlv-  6,  adv.     Idl>,  sh 
vowels  before  g-n»  in  pidegm,  duiphrngm,  parapegm,  a- 1  INACTIVITY,  lll-ak-tlv-e-te,  4.     Idleness, 


589,  it  is  no  wonder  the  vowel  should  shorten  in  these 
words,  as  it  so  frequently  does  in  the  numerous  termina- 
tions in  He,  ine,  ite,  itc.  Wl. 

IjlPUGNER,  im-pf»-nar,  s.    One  that  attacks  or  in- 
vades. 

l^  In  judging  of  the  propriety  of  this  pronunciation, 
*e  must  not  confound  the  participles  impugning,  impvgn- 


being  unequal  to  some  purpose. 

Jf^'  The  Irequcnt  use  of  this  word  in  parliament,  and 
its  being  adopted  by  some  good  writers,  made  me  esteem 
it  not  unworthy  of  a  place  here:  though  I  have  not  met 
with  it  ill  any  other  Dictionary.  The  word  iruideijuaie- 
rtess,  which  is  equivalent  to  it,  is  not  in  Johnson ;  but 
there  seems  a  repugnance  in  writers  and  speakers  to  ab- 


td,  and  the  verbal  noun  impugner,  with  such  words  as  we  i  stracts  formed  by  ness,  if  it  is  possible  to  find  one  of  ano- 

do  not  form  ourselves,  as  repuf^mmt,  mali!j;>iant,  iSiC.  j[i,^r  termination  :  and  to  this  repugnance  we  owe  the  cur- 

The  former  are  mere  branches  ol  the  verb  impugn,  and  i  niiey  of  this  word. 

therefore  make  no  alteration  in  the  rout;  the  latter  we    [j^.^dHQUATE,  in-ldi^-kwate,  adj.   91.     Not  equal 

receive  already  formed  from  the  Latin  or  the  French,  and  i    ',     *    "•■*->  >      J     •'  i 

pronounce  the  g  as  we  do  in  «-7,i/>  and  signet,  though  '  ,  "'  "'^  luirpose,  defective.  , 

it  is  silent  in  si^n^d,  signing,  or  signer.     Fur  it  must  be  i  INADEQUATELY,    lll-au-e-kwate-le,    adv, 

carefully  oljscrveil,  that  the  analogy  of  pronunciation  ad- 1      tivcly,  not  completely. 


Dcfcc- 


nuts  of  no  alteration  in  the  sound  of  the  verb,  "po" '<s   [v,^jjyv5jjj.j,.j<£   In-id-v^r-t^lise      7 
being  formed  into  a  particiiile  or  verbal  noun  ;  nor  in  the  j  ,*  "         '       *  s     i  i      j  ;   j       't    >    S. 

sounTl  of  the  adjective,   upon  iU  acquiring  a  comparative    INADVERTENCY,  In-ad-ver-ten-se,  ^ 


or  superlative  termination. — See  Principles,  jNo.  40J 

I.MPUISSANCE,  lra-p6^ls-sinse,  s.  Impotence,  ina- 
bility, weakness,  feebleness. — See  Puissance. 

I.MPL'LSE,  im-pCllse,  J.  Coramunicatetl  force,  the 
effect  of  one  body  acting  upon  another ;  inlluence  act- 
ing upon  the  mind,  motive,  idea. 

I.MI'ULSION,  Im-pQl-sli&n,  $.  The  agency  of  body 
in  motion  upon  body  ;  influence  operating  upon  tlie 
niinil. 

Impulsive,  Im-pal-slv,  adj.  Having  the  lOwer  of 
impulse,  moving,  impellent. 

I.MPUNITY,  im-pu'nii-te,  s.  Freedom  from  punish- 
ment, exemption  from  punishmcnL 

Impure,  lm-p6re,'  adj.  Contrary  to  sanctity,  un- 
hallowed, unholy  ;  unchaste;  feculent,  foul  witlio'tra' 
neous  mixtures,  dro->sy. 

Impurely,  im-piire-le,  adv.    With  impurity. 
MPURENESS,  Im-p6re^n63,  7    «.     Want  of  sanctity, 

iMPUarry,  im-pu-rc-t^,  ^  want  of  holiness ; 
act  of  unchastity;  feculent  admixture. 

To  Impurple,  im-pir-pl,  v.  a.  405.  To  make 
red,  to  colour  as  with  purple. 

Imputable,  Im-p6i.t4-bl,  adj.     Chargeable  upon 

any  one;  accusable,  chargeable  with  a  fault. 

ImPUTABLENESS,  im-pi-ta-bl-niis,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  imputable. 

LmputaTION,  im-pii-ta'shfin,  s.  Attribution- <>f 
any  thing,  generally  of  ill ;  censure,  rejioich  ;  hint,  re- 
flection. 

I.MPUTATIVE,  im-p6iti-tiv,  adj.  512.     Capable  of 

being  imputed,  belonging  to  imputation. 
To  Impute,  Im  pite,'  v.  a.    To  char; 


Careless- 


ness, negligence,  inattention ;  act  or  effect  of  negligence. 
Inadvertent,  in-id-v^r-t^nt,  ac^j.     Negligent, 

careless. 

LnaDVKRtenTLY,  lii-id-v^r-tOnt-le,  adv.  Care- 
lessly, negligently. 

Inalienable,  in-ale-y^n-d-bl,  adj.  113.  That 
cannot  be  alienated. 

InaLLMENTAL,  in-il-^-m6n-til,  adj.  Affording  no 
nourishment. 

Inamissible,  in-a-nnis-.s<i-bl,  adj.    Not  to  be  lost. 

Inane,  in-nane^  adj.    Empty,  void. 

To  Inanimate,  iii-in-c-inate,  v.  a.    To  animate, 

to  quicken. 

Inanimate,  in-'m-<^-mJte,  91.  7      ,.      „  ..     , 
Inanimated,  in-an-6-ma-ted,   ^       "^ 

life,  without  .animation. 
Inanition,  in-i-nlsh-Cin,  s.     Emptiness  of  bo*iy. 

want  of  fulness  in  the  vessels  of  an  aninsal. 
Inanity,  in-iini<i-t^,s.  511.    Emptiness,  void  space 
Inappete.vcy,  In-Jip^pi-t^n-si^,  s.     Wantofstom 

ach  or  aiipetite. 
Inapplicable,  in-4p-ple-ki-bl,  acfj.    Not  to  be 

put  to  a  particular  use. 
lNAPPlJCATlON,in-ip-pIti-ka-sh&ii,  s.    Indoleact; 

negligence. 

Inaptitude,  In-ip-te-tide,  s.    Unfitnea-s. 
Inarable,  in-cLr-ri-bl,  acfj.  405.    Not  capable  o* 

tillage. 
To  Inarch,   in-artsh,'   v.  a.  81.      Inarching  is  a 
method  of  grafting,  called  grafting  by  approach, 
i  Inarticulate,  in-ar-tlk-d-lite,  adj.   91.     No- 
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uttered  with  distinctness  like  that  of  the  syllables  of  hu- 
man speech. 

Inarticulately,  in-Sr-tikik6-Iite-le,  adv.  Not 

distinctly. 

Inarticulateness,  in-^r-tlki-ku-late-n^s,  .«. 
Confusion  of  sounds ;  want  of  distinctness  in  pronoun- 
cing. 

iNARTinciAL,  5n-5r-t<^-flshi;\l,  adj.  Contrary  to 
art. 

Inartificially,  in-lr-t^-fish-il-^,  adv.  Witli- 
out  art,  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art. 

Inattention,  in-Jt-t^n-sh&n,  j.  Disregard,  ne- 
gligence, neglect. 

Inattentive,  In-St-t^n-tlv,  adj.  Cirelcss,  negli- 
gent, regardless. 

Inaudible,  !n-^wM^-bl,  adj.  405.  Not  to  be 
heard,  void  of  sound. 

To  Inaugurate,  ln-4wigft-rate,  t>.  a.  91.  To 
consecrate,  to  invest  with  a  new  ollice  by  solemn  rites. 

Inauguration,  in-Sw-g6-ra-sh6n,  s.  Investi- 
ture by  solemn  rites. 

InauraTION,  in-lw-raishtin,  s.  The  act  of  gild- 
ing or  covering  with  gold. 

Inauspicious,  in-iw-splsh-5s,  adj.  lil-omencd, 
unlucky,  unfortunate. 

Inborn,  in-born,  adj.  Innate,  implanted  by  na- 
ture. 

Inbreathed,  In-br^THd,'  adj.  362.  inspired,  in- 
fused by  inspiration. 

Inbred,  in-br^d,  adj.  Produced  within ;  hatchcii 
or  generated  within. 

To  IncagE,  In-kadje/  i-.  a.  To  coop  up,  to  shut 
up,  to  confine  in  a  cage,  or  any  narrow  space. 

Incalculable,  in-kil-k&-ll-bl,  adj.  405.    Not 
to  be  calculate<i,  computed,  or  reckoned. 
Jt^  This  may  be  cdled  a  rc\oiutionary  word,  as  wc 

never  heard  of  it  till  it  was  lately  made  so  much  use  of  in 

France ;  but  its  real  utility,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  its 

formation,  gives  it  an  unaoubted  right  to  become  a  p;u  t 

rif  iiur  language. 

IncalescenCE,  ln-k4-15sis^nse,      ; 

Incalescency,  in-kl-l^sis^n-s^,  |  *"  •^'"-  '^^'' 
state  of  growing  warm,  warmth,  inciiuent  heat. 

Incantation,  in-kin-ta-sh&n,  s.    Ench.antment. 

InCANTATORY,  in-kin-tA-tLir-^,  adj.  512.  Deal- 
ing by  enchantment,  magical. 

To  IncantON,  ln-kA,n-tCtn,  t).  a.  To  units  to  a 
canton  or  separate  communit 

I NCAPABILITY,  ill-ka-pJ-  bll-e-tt", 

Incapableness,  in-kaipi-bl 

natural,  disqualification  legal, 

Incapable,   in-ka-pl-hl,   adj.    405.      Wanting 

power,  wanting  unclersumdiMg,  unable  to  comprehend, 
learn,  or  understand  ;  not  able  to  receive  any  thing;  un- 
■able,  not  equal  to  any  thing  ;  disqualified  bv  law. 
Jt:5"  As  Placable  and  Implacable  seem  to  follow  the  La- 
tin quantity  in  the  antepenultimate  a,  io  Capable  awA  In- 
capable, if  we  deri\'e  them  from  Capax  and  Incapax,  re- 
ject it:  but  the  most  natural  derivation  of  these  words  is 
from  the  French  Capable  and  Incapable.    Some  spealicrs, 
however,  make  the  a  short  in  all ;  but  this  is  a  |irovin- 
cial  pronunciation  that  must  be  carefully  avoided. — See 
PlacaUe. 
Incapacious,  In-kl-p.a-slifis,    adj.     Narrow,  ot 

small  content. 
InCAPACIOUSNESS,  in-kJ-pa-shus-nfis,  j.    Narrow- 
ness, want  of  containing  spa<e. 
To  Incapacitate,  ln-k&-pasis^tate,  v.  a.    To 

dis<ablc,  to  weaken  ;  to  disqualify. 

Incapacity,  iaki-pls^-t^,  s.  inability,  want  of 
natural  power,  want  of  power  of  body,  want  of  com- 
prehensiveness of  mind. 

To  Incarcerate,  In-kiris^-rate,  v.  a.  555.   To 

imprison,  to  cimfine. 

Incarceration,  in-kar-si-.ni-sli&n,    s.     Impri- 

soniiunt,  coidineineut. 
To   IncaRN,   in-kdrn,'   v.  a.   SI.     To  cover  with 

fic*. 
To  Incarn,  In-karu,'  v.  n.    To  breed  llesh. 
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To  Incarn.\Dine,  In-kSrinS-dine,  v.   a.    I49i 
To  dye  red.    "  This  word,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  find 
only  once." — Slacbeth,  Act  II.  Scene  III. 
To  Incarnate,  in-kir-nate,  v.  a.    To  clothe  with 

flesh,  to  embody  with  flesh. 
Incarnate,  In-kdrinate,  part.  adj.  91.    Clothed 

with  flesh,  embodied  with  flesh. 
Incarnation,  in-kar-ni-sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  as- 
suming body  ;  the  state  of  breeding  flesh. 
IncaRNATIVE,    ln-k:ir-ni-tiv,  s.   512,     A  medi- 
cine that  generates  flesh. 
To  Incase,  In-kase,'  v.  a.    To  cover,  to  enclose,  to 

in\vrap. 
Incautious,   ln-kawish5s,   adj.     Unwary,    negli- 
gent, heedless. 
Incautiously,  In-kaw-ish&s-l^,  adv.    Unwarily, 

heedlessly,  negligently. 
Incendious,  ?n-s^n-d^-Qs,  adj.  294 

J}:^  I  have  not  met  with  this  word  in  any  D  ctionary, 
and  liave  often  rcgrettetl  being  obhgcd  to  use  the  word 
incendiary  as  an  adjective;    but  meeting  with  incendioiti 
in  Lord  Bacon,  where  speakmgof  retjellion,  hesays,  "Be- 
cause of  the  infinite  evils  whfch  it  brings  on  princes  and 
their  subjects,  it  is  representee!  by  the  horrid  image  of  Ty- 
pfurus,  whose  hundred  heads  arc  the  divided  powers,  and 
flourishing  jaws  incendious  designs;"  1  thought  I  should 
ilo  a  real  service  to  the  language  by  inserting  this  word. 
Incendiary,  !n-s^iiW^-d-r^,  or  ln-s^nfj«i-i-r^, 
s.  293.  376.     One  who  sets  houses  or  towns  on  fire  in 
malice  or  for  robbery;  one  who  inflames  faction,  or 
promotes  quarrels. 
Incense.   in-S^nse,   j.    492.    Perfumes  exhaled  bj 

fire  in  honour  of  some  god  or  goddess. 
To  Incense,   in^sdnse,    i;.   a.     To  perfume   with 

incense. 

To  Incense,  in-s^-nse,'  v.  a.    To  enkindle,  to  rage, 

til  infhime  with  anger,   to  enrage,  to  provoke,  to  exa» 

pcrate. 

I.vcensemenT,  lii-s^nsi.ni^nt,  s.    Rage,  heat,  fury. 

IncENSION,  in-s^ii-sh&n,    s.      The  act  of  kindling 

ttie  c^ate  of  being  an  fire. 
Incensor,  in-s6n-sur,  s,  166.     A  kindler  of  anger, 

an  inflamcr  of  p.issions. 
Incensory,  in-si5n-s&r-d,  s.  512.    The  vessel  in 
which  incense  is  burnt  and  offered.— For  the  o,  see  Do 
mestick. 
Incentive,  In  S^nt-lv,  $.    'I'lmt  which  kindles,  pro- 
vokes, or  encourages;  incitcincnt,  iiioti\e,  cncfjurage- 
mciit. 
InCK.n'TIVE,    ln-s^l)t-iv,    <; /;.    157.      Inciting,    en- 
couraging. 

Inception,  !n-s^i)-sh&n,  i.    Beginning. 

Inceptive,  ln-s6p-tiv,  adj.  157.  Noting  a  begin- 
ning. 

InCEPTOR,  ln-S'?p-tfir,  s.  166.  A  beginner,  one 
who  is  in  his  rudiments. 

InCERATION,  ii)-s^  ra^siiOn,  s.  I'he  act  of  cover- 
ing with  was. 

Incertitude,  in-s^r-t^-tide,  i.  Uncertainty, 
doubtfulness. 

l.N'CESSANT,  iii-S&-S;\nt,  adj.  Unceasing,  un;:itcr- 
mittcd,  continual. 

Incessantly,  in-sOsisant-l^  adv.    Without  mter- 

mission,  continually. 
Incest,    in-s^st,    *.     Unnatural  and  criminal  con- 
junction of  perstins  within  degrees  prohibited. 
iNCESTUt/US,   in-st^:iitsliii-Cis,  adj.  461.    Gmlty  <>« 

incest,  guilty  of  unnatural  eohabit.ition. 
iNCESTUOUiLY,    In-sOs-tslld-flh-le,     adv.       \Vitli 

unnatural  love. 
Inch,  Insli,   s.  352.     'ine  twelfth  pan.  of  a  foot;   a 

proverbial  n.amcfiT  a  sraali  quantity ;  a  aice  point  of 

time. 
To  Inch,   insh,  f.  a.    To  drive  by  inches  j   to  deal 

by  inches,  to  give  ^;'aringly. 
Inched,   Inslit,   adj.    359.     Containing  inches  in 

length  or  bre.adth. 
T'-''HMEAL,  insh-iuelo,  *.     ,\  pier*  an  inch  long. 
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lb  Inchoate,  Ing-ko-ate,  v.  a.  91.    To  begin,  to    To  Inclip,  In-klip,'  v.  a.    To  grasp,  to  enclose,  to 

commence.  j     surround. 

InchoaTION,  ing-k6-a-shun,  *.     Inception,  begin- ;  Z'o  IncloistER,   In-klols-tur,    v.  a.     To  shut  up 

ning.  I     in  a  cloister. 

Inchoative,  in-ko-a-tlv,    adj.  157.     Inceptive,  [  2'o  Incloud,  Sn-kloud,'  v.  a.     To  darken,  to  ob- 

noting  inclioation  or  beginning.  sciire. 

To   Incide,  in-side,'  v.  a.    Medicines  hicide  which   To  INCLUDE,  in-klilde,'  ti.  a.    To  enclose,  to  shut; 

consist  of  pointed  and  sharp  particles,  by  which  the  par-      to  comprise,  to  comprehend. 

ticles  of  other  l.odies  are  divided.  Inci  USIVE,  In-kliislv,  adj.  1 58.  428.    Enclosinj, 

Incidence,  In-se-d^nse,      ?         Th    d       t    nw'th      encircling;  comprehending  in  the  sum  or  numbers. 
IncidencY,  In-s^-dfin-s^,    J    '         ^    irec  lo      i      jy^LUSlVELY,  In-klWslv-le,  nrfw.    The  thing  men- 

which  one  body  strikes  upon  another,  and  the  angle!     tioned  reckoned  into  the  account. 

made  by  that  liiie,  and  the  plane  struck  upon,  is  called!  Ij^coAGULABLE,  in-k6-;W-cru-l:i-bl,  adj.    Incana- 

thcangleofincidence:accident,  hap,  casualty.  ,     ble  of  concretion 

Incident,  in^S^-d^nt,    adj.    Casual    fortuitous,  oc-  IncOEXISTENCE^  in-k6-^g-zlsit^nsc-,  ...     The  qua- 

ca-sional,  happemng  accidentally,  falling  in  bfside  the      jitv  of  not  existing  together. 

main  design ;  liappening,  apt  to  happen.  j  ^  '">  "'  noi  txisiing  logeuier. 

Incident,  inis^-d^nt,  s.    Something  happening  be. [J^'^OG,  in-kog,'  adv      Unknown,  ,n  private. 

side  the  main  design,  casualty,  an  event.  '  IncOGITANCY,     tn-kOd-je-titl-bf,     s.        Want    oi 

Incidental,  in-s^-d^nitAl,  adj.   Incident,  casual,  ^  thought 


Incogitative,  in-kod-j^-ti-tlv,  adj.  9\.     Want 

mg  tlie  power  of  thought. 
JNCOGNITO,  ln-k6g-n(^-t(j,  adv.     In  a  stato  of  cou- 

cealmeiit. 


happening  by  chanci". 
Incidentally,  in-s(^-d^n-tal-^,  adv.    Hcido  the 

mam  design,  occasionally. 
InCIDENTLY,  in-s^-d^nt-le,  adv.     Occasionally,  by 

the  bye,  by  the  wav. 
To  Incinerate,  in-siu-n^r-ate,  v.  a.   To  burn  ioIIncoherency,  in-kA-h<^-ren-s^, 

ashes.  i     nexion,  incongruity,  inconsequence,  want  of  depcnd- 

InCINERATION,  ln-sln-n^r-ra-s!ifin,  s.     Theactof      encc(jf  one  part  upon  another;  want  of  cohesion,  loose 

j     ness  of  material  parts. 

Incoherent,  in-kA-lie-rent,  adj.     Inconsequen- 


a 


s.    Want  of  coii- 


buming  any  thing  to  ashes. 
Incircumspection,    in-s5r-kfiin-sp6k^h&n,    s. 

Want  of  caution,  want  of  heed. 
Incised,  in-stzd,'  adj.  362.    Cut,  made  by  cutting. 
Incision,  In-sizh-an,  t.    a  cut,  a  wound  made  with 

a  sharp  instrument;  division  of  viscosities  by  medi- 


tial,  inconsistent;  without  cohesion,  loose, 

Incoherently,  in-ko-hi^ireiit-ie,  adv.    inconsis- 
tently, inconsequentially. 
InCOLUMITY,  !n-k6-lu-in^-te,  .v.     Safety,  security. 

Incombustibility,    in-koni-b&s-te-bil-e-ti^,    s. 

Incisive,  lusi-slv,  adj.   158,  428.     Having   the^ '^•'"^i"^'''>'"'"'''=^'f'"f  ,*''''^'    . 

(juality  of  cutting  or  dividing.  i  INCOMBUSTIBLE,    lll-koin-bus-te-bl,    adj.     Not  to 

I.NCISOR,   ln-siis6r,   i.   166.     Cutter,   tooth   in   thcL '"^ '^'"«"'"^^ ''Y  fi'^''-        ,        ,         ,   ,   ,    '       . 

forepart  of  the  mouth.  I  Incombustiblenkss,     in-kom-bus-te-bl-nes.    $. 

InCISORY,  in-sii-s&r-<i,  adj.  512.     Having  the  quj-l  .  '"''^'^  quahty  of  not  being  wasted  by  fire. 


lity  ofcuUmg.— 'For  the  o,  see  Domestic^. 

INCISURE,  in-slzh-&re,  s.     A  cut,  an  aperture.         ' 

InCITATION,  In  su-la-shCin,  s.  Incitement,  incen- 
tive, motive,  impulse. 

To  Incite,  In-site/  v.  a.  To  stir  up,  to  pusli  fo'- 
ward  in  a  purpo.se,  to  animate,  to  spur,  to  urge  on. 

Incitement,  In-site-m^nt,  *.  Motive,  incentive, 
impulse,  inciting  power. 

Incivil,  in-siv^viJ,  adj.     Unpolished. 

Incivility,  In-s^-vimtt^,  «.    Want  of  courtesy, 

rudeness;  act  of  rudeness. 

Inclemency,  5i.-ki^rn-men-se,    s.     Unmerciful- 

ness,  cruelty,  severity,  harshness,  roughness. 

Inclement,  in-kldmiment,  adj.  Unmerciful,  un- 
pitting,  void  of  tendeniess,  harsh. 

I.VCUNABLE,  In-klKni-bl,  adj.  H.iving  a  propen- 
.sKin  of  will,  favourably  disposed,  willing  ;  having  a  ten- 
dency. 

Inclination,  In-kl^naishun,  s.     Tendency  to- 


165.     Kevenue,  produce  of  any 


Income,  in-knm. 

thing. 

Incommensurability,  Iii-k6m-rn6n-sh6-r?i-blli 
^-t^,  s.  The  state  of  one  thing  with  respect  to  ano- 
ther, when  they  cannot  be  compared  by  any  common 
measure. 

Incommensurable,  !n-kSm-m§n-shfi-ri-bl,  adj. 
405.  Not  to  be  reduced  to  any  measure  common  to 
both. 

Incommensurate,  in-kom-meni-sliiu-rate,  adj. 

91.     Not  admitting  one  common  measure. 
To  Incommodate,  in-kSmiinA-date,  91.   ? 
To  Incommode,  in-k6m-m6df,'  3  '  * 

'I'd  be  inconvenient  to,  to  hinder  01  embarrass  without 

\ery  great  injury. 

Incommodious,  in-k&m-in6id^-&s,  m-  in-kSm- 
rno-je-&s,  adj.  293.  Inconvenient,  vexatious  with 
•  Hit  great  mischief. 

Incommodiously,    In-k6in-m6ide-us-le,     adi>. 
onveniently,  not  at  ease. 


wards  any  point;  natural  aptness;  propensioii  of  mind,   i  ^     ■,  1  1,112 

favourable  disposition  ;  love,  aftfction  ;  the  tendency  of  l^COMMODIOUSNESS,    In-kom-mO-de-as-nt-S,     i. 


Having 


the  magnetical  needie  to  the  East  or  West 
InclinatOKY,    in-kllnii-tar-^    adj. 

ijiiality  of  inclining  to  one  or  other. 

w'  '  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  quantitv 
Df  the  vowel  in  the  second  syllableof  this  word,  as  well  as 
:n  DecUnatorp.  My  reason  is,  that  the  termination  atory 
has  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  preceding  vowel,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  Declamatory,  Predatory,  kc  which  have  the 
vowel  in  the  second  syllable  short,  though  it  is  long  in  the 
Latin  words  from  which  these  are  derived. 
b;CLINATORILy,in-klinii_tar-re-W,  adv.  t)lili.|ue- 

ly,  with  inchnation  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
To  InCUNE,   In-kline/   v.  n.     To  bend,  to  lean,  to 

tend  towards  any  part;  to  be  favourably  disposed  to, 

to  feel  desire  beginning. 

To  Incune,  In-kline,'  t;.  a 
direction  to  any  place  or  state ;   to  turn  the  d 


in-k6nn-m5d-i-ti,    i.      Inconve- 


Inconveniencc. 

Incommodity, 

nience,  trouble. 

Incommunicability,    in-kom-mii-nti  ki-bil^ 

te,  s,     Ihe  quality  of  not  being  impartible. 
IncOMMUNICABLK,     1n-k<jni-m6-iit^-ka~bl,    aJj. 

40,'..     Not  impartirile,  not  to  be  made  the  common 

right,  property,  or  quality  of  more  than  one;  not  to  bt 

expressed,  not  to  be  told. 
Incommunicably,  iii-k5iii-trs6-ii«Uki-ble,  adv 

In  a  manner  not  to  be  imparted  or  comniunieatod. 

Incommunicating,  in-k6in-ni6-n<^-ka-tiiig, ac0. 

Having  no  intercourse  ivith  each  other. 

^  Incompact,  ln-k6m  pikt/  J 

:^^^flt,r,;:!,':!^rJINcoMPAC'^ED,iti-k ,.........:.;..   i  «*•  "<" 


wiu-ds  any  thing ;  to  liend.  to  inourvate. 


joincil,  not  cohering. 


n-p;\k-t5d, 
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iNCOsnVARABLE,  In-komipi-ri-bl,  t.dj.  Excel 
lent  above  compare,  excellent  beyond  all  competition. 
J5:5"  This  is  among  some  of  the  words  in  our  language, 
whose  accentuation  astonishes  foreigners,  and  sometimes 
puzzles  natives.  What  can  be  the  reason,  say  they,  that 
comparable  and  incomparabls  have  not  the  same  accent  as 
the  verb  compare.  To  which  it  may  be  answered  :  One 
reason  is,  that  the  English  are  fond  of  appearing  in  the 
Ijorrowcd  robes  of  other  languages ;  and  as  comparable  auA 
incomparable  may  possibly  be  derived  Irom  cmnparahiUs 
and  incomparabilis,  they  seem  liesirous  of  laying  the  stress 
on  t'le  first  syllable,  both  to  show  their  afiinitj  to  the  La- 
tin words,  (see  Academy,)  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  homespun  words  formed  from  our  own  verb.  When 
this  distinction  is  once  adopted,  the  mind,  which  is  al- 
ways labouring  to  express  its  ideas  distinctly  and  forcibly, 
finis  a  sort  of  propriety  in  annexing  different  ideas  to  the 
different  accentuation  ;  and  thus,  the  distinction  seems  to 
be  not  without  reason.  If  we  may  compare  small  things 
with  great,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  evils  of  language, 
like  other  evils  in  nature,  produce  some  good.  But  it 
may  be  likewise  observed,  that,  producing  different  mean- 
ings by  a  different  accentuation  of  words,  is  but  a  bung- 
ling way  of  promoting  the  copiousness  of  languages,  and 
ought  as  much  as  possible  to  be  discouraged  ;  especially 
when  it  adds  to  the  difficulty,  and  takes  away  from  the 
harmony  of  pronunciation.  Besides,  there  is  a  petty  criti- 
cism which  always  induces  coxcombs  in  pronunciation, 
to  carry  these  distinctions  farther  than  they  ought  to  go. 
Not  content  with  accenting  acceptable,  admirable,  corn- 
viendable,  comparable,  lamentable,  6;c.  on  the  first  syllable, 
which  implies  not  a  mere  capacity  of  being  accepted, 
admired,  &c.  but  a  worthiness  of  being  accepifd,  admired, 
<kc.  :  corruptible  and  rusceptible  are  sometimes  accented 
in  this  manner,  without  the  least  necessity  from  a  differ- 
ence of  signification.  In  short,  all  these  refinements  in 
language,  which  are  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  pro- 
ductive of  perplexity,  ought  to  be  considered  rather  as 
evils  than  advantages,  and  to  be  restrained  within  as  nar- 
row boiuids  as  possible. — See  Bowl. 
Incomparably,  in- k&m-pi-rl-bl^,  adv.  Beyond 
comparison,  without  com]>etition  ;  excellently,  to  the 
highest  degree. 
Incompassionate,  in-k6m-pishi6n-ate,  adj.  91. 

Void  of  pity. 
InTOMPATIKILITY,  in-k5m-pat-^biW-t^,  «.     In- 
consistency of  one  thing  with  another, — See  Compatible. 
In'CO.MPATIBLE,  ln-k&m-plt^-l)l,   adj.     Inconsis- 
tent with  something  cUe,  such  as  cannot  subsist  or  can- 
not be  possessed  together  with  something  else. 
I.NCO.MPATIBLY,   In-kim-pit^^-bl^,    adv.     Incon. 

sistently. 
I.S'COMPETK.VCY,  lii-kim-pi-t^n-s^,  t.     Inability, 
want  of  adequate  ability  or  qualification. 

Incompetent,  in-kimipii-t^nt,  adj.   Not  suitatJe, 

not  af1c(|uate,  not  proiiortionate. 

Incompetently,  in-k6in-pti-t^nt-I^,  adv.    Un- 

suit.ably,  unduly. 

Incomplete,  in-kim-pldte,'  adj.  Kot  jKirfect, 
not  finished. 

Incompleteness,  In-kim-pleU-n^s,  s.  Imper- 
fection, unfinished  state. 

Incompliance,  in-k6m-pli-inse,  s.  Untracta- 
bleness.  imnracticablcncss,eonlradictioui  temper;  refu- 
sal of  compliance. 

InCOMPOSED,  in-k&in-pAzd/  359.  Disturbed,  dis- 
composed, disordered. 

Incompossibiuty,  in-k&m-pSs-se-bil-e-te,  $. 
Quality  of  being  not  possible,  but  by  the  negation  or 
destruction  of  something. 

IncOMPOSSIBLE,  lii-koiii-pt)s-s(i-bl,  adj.  Not  pos- 
sible together. 

Incompuehensibility,  ln-k6m-pre-hen-se-b!l- 
e-t<?,  s.  Unconceivablencss,  superiority  to  human 
uiiilerslandiiig. 

Incompkehensi'ble,  iti-k6m-pre-lie)i-se-bl,  adj. 

"1(15.     Not  to  be  conceived,  not  to  be  fully  understood. 

Incompuehensible^vess,  in-k5m-pr^-Ii^nis^.bl- 
n6s,  s.     Unconceivablencss. 

iNCOMPKEHENSiBLY.in-kJim-pri-h^n-s^.bW,  flc/t;. 

In  a  manner  not  to  be  conceived. 
Incompbessible,  in-kim-pr^sis^-bl,  adj.  405. 
Not  capable  of  being  compressed  into  less  space. 
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Incompressieility,  in-k5m-pr§3-s^-blI-^-t^,  s 
Incapacity  to  be  squeezed  into  less  room. 

Inconcukring,  in-k6n-kariing,  adj.  Not  agree- 
ing. 

Inconcealable,  In-k&n-sd-ll-bl,  adj.  Not  to 
bo  hid,  not  to  be  kept  secret. 

Inconceivable,  in-kJin-se-vS-bl,  adj.  Incom- 
prehensible, not  to  be  conceived  by  the  mind. 

Inconceivably,  in-k?)n-s<^iv4-bl^,   adv.     in  a 

manner  beyond  comprehension. 

Inconceptible,  in-k&ii-sep-tti-bl,  a(U.  Not  to 
be  conceived,  incomprehensible. 

Inconcludent,  in-kin-kluid^nt,  adj.  Inferring 
no  consequence. 

Inconclusive,  In-kSa-kli-slv,  adj.  Not  enfor- 
cing any  determination  of  the  mind,  not  exhibiting 
cogent  evidence. 

Inconclusively,  lii-kiii-k.Vi-siv-le,  adv.    With- 
out any  such  evideni-c  as  detcnnines  the  understanding. 
Inconclusiveness,  ln-kAn-klu-biv-nes,  s.   Warn 

of  rational  cogency. 

Inconcoct,  In-k6n-k5kt,'  |     ,. 

Inconcocted,  in-k6.i.kikt;^d,  f  <'•  ^nripened, 
immature. 

Inconcoction,  iQ-k5n-k6k-sh&ii,  s.  The  state  of 
being  indigested. 

Incondite,  in-kfin-dlte,  adj.  irregular,  rude,  un- 
poliahed.— Sec  Recondite. 

IncOndftional,  in-kftn-dishi&n-il,  adj.  With- 
out exception,  without  limitation. 

Inconditionate,  In-k&n-dish-un-ate,  adj.  91. 
Not  limited,  not  restrained  by  any  conditions. 

InCONFORMJTY,  ln-k6n-(6r-m(^-tti,  s.  Incompli- 
ance with  the  practice  of  others. 

Incongruence,  In-k6ng-gr6-^nse,  ».  408.    Un- 

suitableness,  want  of  adaptation. 

InCO.N'GRUITY,  ln-k&n-gr66^-t^,  s.  Unsuitahle- 
ncss  of  one  thing  to  another;  inconsistency,  absurdity, 
impropriety;  disagreement  of  parts,  wantof  syminelrv 

Incongruous,  In-k6ng-gr55-us,  adj.   Unsuitable, 

not  fitting;   inconsistent,  absurd. 

Incongulously,  In-k6ngigr6-&s.l^,  adv.  Im- 
properly, unfitly. 

Inconnexeuly,  ln-kin-n^k-s5d-l«^,  adv.  With- 
out any  ennncxion  or  dependeii: ■e. 

Inconscionable,  in-kin-shCtn-i-bl,  adj.   405. 

Void  of  the  sense  of  good  and  evil,  unreasonable. 
Inconsequence,  in-k6n-s(^-kw6iise,  ».     incon- 

clusiveiiess,  want  of  just  inference. 
Inconsequent,  ln-ktin-s(5-kw5iit,  adj.    Without 

just  conclusion,  without  regular  inference. 
Inconsideuable,  in-k5n-sld-5r-l-bl,  adj.  405. 

Unworthy  of  notice,  unimportint. 
Inconsiderableness,  iii-k&n-sld-^r-i-bl-n^s,  *. 

.Small  importance. 

Inconsiderate,    in-k6n-s1d-5r-atc,    a((j.    91. 

Careless,  thoughtless,  negligent,  nialtentive,  inadver- 
tent ;  wanting  due  regard. 

Inconsii)ER.\tely,  in-k&n-sld-er-ate-l^,  idv.  91. 

Negligently,  thoughtlessly. 

Inconsiueuateness,  in-k6n-sld'(?r-Ate-n5s,  t, 
91.     Circlcssness,  thoughtlessness,  negligence. 

Inconsidekation,  iii-k6n-sld.lr-a-sh&n,  s. 
Want  of  thought,  inattention,  inadvertence. 

Inconsisting,  ln-k6n-sis^ting,  adj.  Not  consU- 
tent,  incompatible  with. 

Inconsistence,  in-k&n-sls-tense,   ■) 
Inconsistency,  In-kon-sisit^n-s^,  ^  '"   "' 

opposition  as  that  one  jropobition  infers  the  negation 
of  the  other;  such  contrariety  that  botheannot  lie  to- 
gether; absurdity  in  argument  or  narration,  arguincni 
or  narrative  where  one  part  destroys  the  other  ;  iiicoa- 
gruity;  unsteadiness,  unchangeableness. 

Inconsistent,  Iii-k6n-slsit6tit,  adj  incompatible, 
not  suitable,  incongruous;  contrary,  absurd. 

Inconsistently,  in-k5n-sLs-t^nt-le,  adv.  Ab- 
surdly, incongruously,  with  self-contradiction. 
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Inconsoi  ABLE,  ln-k5n-sAili-bl,  ad).  Not  to  be 
comforted,  sorrowful  beyond  susceptibility  of  comfort. 

In'CONSONANCY,  in-k6nisA-iiia-se,  s.  Disagree- 
ment Willi  Itself. 

Inconspicuous,  ln-k&n-splk-u-&s,  adj.  Indis- 
cernible, ni>t  perceptible  by  the  sight. 

Inconstancy,  in-kin-stan-se,  s.  Unsteadiness, 
want  of  steady  adherence,  muL'ibility. 

Inconstant,  in-k6n-stant,  adj.  Not  firm  in  re- 
solution, not  steady  in  afft'ction  ;  changeable,  mutable, 
variable. 

Lvco.vsuMABLE,  In -kon-si-ma-bl,  adj.  Not  to  be 
wasted. 

Inconsumftible,  in-k5n-sfim-t^-bl,  adj.  412. 
Not  to  be  spent,  not  to  be  bronsht  to  an  end. 

Incontestable,  in.k6n-t^s-ti-bl,  adj.   Not  to  be 

disputed,  not  admitting  debate,  incontrovertible. 

Incontestably,  in-k6n-tt^s-ti-ble,  adv.  Indis- 
putably, incontrovcrtibly. 

Incontiguous,  iii-k6n-tigigi-6s,  a((j.  Not  touch- 
ing each  other,  nut  joined  together. 

Incontinence,  iii-k5u-t^n^nse,  7        t.  hit 

Incontinency,  In-koii-tt^-n^n-st^,  ^  '  -'^  '  y 
to  re-train  tlie  appetites,  unchastity. 

fNCONTlNENT,  in.kon-ui-rKint,  «(//.  Unchaste,  in- 
dulging unlawful  pleasure;  shunning  delay,  immediate. 
An  obsolete  sense. 

Incontinently,  ln-k6niti-nent-l^,  adv.  Un- 
chastely,  without  restraint  of  the  appetites  ;  inunediate- 
ly,  at  once.     An  obsolete  sense. 

Incontrovertible,  in.k5ii-tr6-v5r-ti-bl,   adj. 

405.     Indisputable,  not  to  be  disputed. 
LscoNTROVERTLBLY,  in-koii-trA-v^riti-blc,  adv. 

To  a  degree  beyond  controversy  or  dispute. 
Inconvenie.nce,  lii-koii-ve^nti-eiisc, 
Inconveniency,  in-k6n-v^-n(i-^ii-s<i, 

fitness,   inexpedience ;  disadvantage,  cause  of  luieaii- 

ness,  difficulty. 

Inconvenient,  In-kon-vtiini-ent,  adj.  incommo. 
dious,  disadvantageous  ;  unlit,  inexpedient. 

Inconveniently,     in-k&n-v^ine-6nt-l^,     adv. 

•Unfitly,  incommodiously;  unseasonably. 

Inconversable,  in-k&n-ver-sa-bl,  adj.  incom- 
inuaicative,  unsocial. 

Inconvertible,  in  kia  v^r-te-bl,  adj.  Not 
iransmutable. 

Inconvincible,  in-k5n.v1n-se-blj  adj.  Not  to  be 
convinced. 

iNCONVniCIBLY,  In-kon-viiiis^-bl^,  adv.  With- 
out admitting  conviction. 

IncorporaL,  ln-koripA-r41,  adj.  Immaterial,  dis- 
tinct from  matter,  <listinct  from  body. 

IncORPORAUTY,  ln-kor-p6-ral^-te,  *.  imma- 
terialness. 

Incorforally,  ln-korip6-ril  i,  adv.  ^Vithout 
matter. 

To  Incorporate,  In-koripA-rate,  v.  a.  To  min- 
gle difl'erent  ingredients,  so  as  they  shall  make  one 
mass ;  to  conjoin  inseparably  ;  to  form  int(i  a  corpora- 
tion, or  body  politick ;  to  unite,  to  associate,  to  em- 
body. 

To  Incorporate,  in-koripo-rite,  v.  n.    To  u- 

nite  into  one  mass. 

Incorpor.\TE,  in-korip6.rate,  adj.  91.  Immateri- 
al, imbodied. 

Incorporation,  ln-kor-p6-raishan,'  s.  Union  of 
divers  ingredients  in  one  mass ;  formation  of  a  bo<ly  po- 
litick; adoption,  union,  association. 

Incorporeal,  in-kor-p6-re-ai,  adj.  Immaterial, 
unbodied. 

Incorporeallt,  ln-koi--p6ir^ll-e,  adv.  imioa- 
terially. 

InCORPOREITY,  ijl-kor-p6-»ci4^-ti,  *.  immateria- 
lity. 

To  IncORPSE,  iii-korps,'  i;.  a.    To  incorporate. 
Incorrect,  in-kftr-rSkt,'  adj     Not  nicely  finisli«l, 
not  exact. 


I.VCOHRECTLY,  In-kir-r^kt^lA,  adv.  Inaccurately, 
not  exactly. 

Incorrectness,  In-k5r-rekt-n5s,  s.    Inaccuracy, 

want  of  exactness. 

LvcoaiilGlELE,  in-kor-r(5-jt^-bl,  adj-  Bid  beyond 
correi'tloii.  Jcpraved  beyond  amendment  by  any  means. 

IncOKRIGIBLENESS,  in-k6rir^-j^.bl-n^s,  J.  Hope, 
less  depravity,  badness  beyond  all  means  of  ameudmenu 

LscorrigiblY,  in  k6rir^je-bl^,  adv.  To  a  de- 
gree of  depiavity  beyond  all  means  of  amendmeiil. 

Incorrupt,  in-k&r-rupt/  ?     ,.     ^ 

Incorrupted,  in-k6r-r&p:t^J,  \  '"i^'  ^^^  '■^°" 
foulness  or  depravation  ;  pure  of  manners,  honest,  goixl 

Incorruptibility,    iakor-riip-te-bll^-te,     «. 

Insusceptibility  of  corruption,  incapacity  of  decay. 
Incorruptible,  in-kor-rijAe-bl,  adj.    Not  ca- 

l)able  of  eorru])tion,  not  admitting  decay. — See  Corrup- 
tible 3.\\i  IncompaToblii. 
IncORRUPTION,    in-kor-ripislifin,  S.     Incapacity 

of  corruption. 
Incorruptness,   !n-kir-ript-n^s,  s.     Purity  of 

manners,  honesty,  integrity  ;  freedom  from  decay  oi 

def;eneraticn. 
To  IncrassaTE,  in-kris^ate,  v.  a.    To  tliickeu, 

the  contrary  lo  attenuate. 
Incrassaxion,  In-kris-sa-slifin,  s.     The  act  oi 

thickening  ;  the  state  of  growing  thick. 
IncRASSATIVE,  in-krisi-sA-tiv,  adj.  512.     Having 

the  quality  of  thickening. 
To  Increase,  in-krese/  ».  n.    To  grow  more  or 

greater. 
To  Increase,   in-knise/    v.  a.     To  make  more  or 

greater. 
Increase,  in-kr^.se,  s.     Augmentation,  the  sUte  ol 

f rowing  more  or  greater ;  increment,  that  whicli  is  ad- 
ed  to  the  original  stock;  produce;  generation;  pro- 
geny ;  the  state  of  waxing  or  growing. 
Increaser,  in-kr^-sCir,  *.  98.  He  who  incre»sc». 
IncreaTED,  in-kre-iUted,  adj.  Not  created. — Sec 
Increment. 

Incredibility,  in-kreil-d^blW-t^,  s.  The  qua 

lity  of  surpassing  belief. 
Incredible,  In-krW^^-bl,  a(lj.  405.    Surpassing 

belief,  not  to  be  credited. 
Inceedibleness,  in-kiSd^-bl-n^'s,  *.    Quality  ot 

not  being  credible. 
Incredibly,   in-kr^d-^- bM,    adv.      in  a  manner 

not  to  be  believed. 
IncREDUUTY,  in-kr«i-duili-tt-,  «.     Quality  of  r.oi 

l}elieving,  haribiess  of  belief. 
Incredulous,  iiukr^d-ii-lis,  <>r  in-kr^d-ju-lub, 

adj.  293.  27C.     Hard  of  belief,  refusing  credit. 
iNCREOULOUSNESa,  in-kred^jfj-lis-nes,  s.    Hard- 
ness of  belief,  incredulity. 
Increment,  ing-kre-m^nt,  *.     Act  of  growing 

greater  ;  increase,  cause  of  growing  more ;  produce. 

i^  The  inseparable  preposition  in,  with  the  accent  on 
it,  when  followed  by  hard  c  or  g,  ii  exactly  under  the 
same  jiredicament  as  am ;  that  is,  the  liquid  and  guttural 
coalesce. — Sec  Principles,  No.  408. 
To  Increpatk,  ingikre-pate,  v.  a.    To  chide,  to 

reprehend. 
Inchepation,  ing-kr^-paisli£iii,  s.    Ueprehen.ion, 

chiding. 
2'o  Incrust,  in-krCist,'  7 

To  Incrustate.  in-krCiwAte,    5  "•  "*    "^'^  ^"'" 

with  an  additional  coat. 
Incrustation,  in-krCis-ta-shun,   $.     An  adherent 

covering,  something  8Ui)eriiiduccil. 
To  LncuBATE,  iiig-kii-bate,  i;.  n.   To  sit  upon  eggs. 
Incubation,  ing-ku-ba-sliUn,  «.   The  act  of  sit- 
ting U|)on  eggs  to  hatch  them. 
Incubus,  ingikfi-bfis,  s.    The  night-mare. 
2'i)  Inculcate,  in-kul-kate,  i;.  a.    To  impress  by 

frequent  admonitions. 

Inculcation,  ing-kul-ka-sli&n,  ».   Tll^act  of  im. 

proing  by  frequent  udiimiiuion. 
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IXCULT,  In-kult,'  ndj.    Uncultivated,  untilled 

Inculpable,  In-kul-pu-bl,  adj.  405.  Unblame- 
able. 

IiN'CULPAELY,  In-kuUpi-blt-,  adv.    Unblamoably. 

Incumbency,  In-k&m-ben-se,  s.  Tbcact  of  lying 
upon  anoilier  ;  the  state  of  kcejiing  a  benefice. 

Incumbent,  In-k&mib^nt,  adj.  Resting  upon,  ly- 
ing  upon  ;  imposert  as  a  duty. 

Incumbent,  5n-k&tn-b^nt,  $.  He  who  is  in  pre- 
sent possession  of  a  benefice. 

To  Incumber,  ln-kum-b6i,  v.  a.   To  embarrass. 

To  Incuii,  in-kur,'  v.  a.  To  become  liable  to  a 
punishment  or  reprehension  ;  to  occur,  to  press  on  the 
senses. 

Incurability,  Inkfi-ra-bll-^-te,  s.   Impossibility 

of  cure. 

Incurable,  in-k6irS-bl,  erf;.  40.5.    Not  admit 

tinp  remedy,  not  to  be  removed  by  medicine,  irreme- 
diable, hopeless. 
Incur ablen  ESS,  in-kfjiri-bl-nes,  i.    state  of  not 

admitting  any  cure. 
Incurably,  In-kdi-rS-ble,  adv.    Without  remedy. 
Incurious,  ln-k6-r^us,  adj.    Negligent,  inatten- 
tive, without  curiosity. 
IncuBSION,   !n-kfirishfin,   s.    Attack,  mischievous 

occurrence;  invasion,  inroad,  ravage. 
To  InCURVATE,  !ii-k&r-vatc,  v.  a.  91.    To  bend, 

to  crook. 
Incurvation,  In-k&r-va-sli&n,  s.     The  act  of 
bondniR  or  making  crooiicd  ;  flexion  of  the  body  in  to- 
ken of  reverence. 
I.VCURVrrY,  in-k&r-vi-t^',  s.    Crookedness,  the  state 

of  bc!iding  inward. 
To  Indagate,  InidS-gate,  v.  a.  91.    To  search, 

to  examine. 
IndaGATION,  Iti-dii-ga-shun,  s.    Search,  inquiry, 

esamination. 
I^.'DACATOR,    in-di-ga-tur,    s.    ICG.    521.     A 

searc'.icr,  an  inquirer,  an  examiner. 
To  InUART,  In-ddrt,'  t.  a.     To  dart  in,  to  strike  in. 
To  LsDEBT,  in-d^-t/  v.  a.  374.     To  put  into  debt; 

to  oblige,  to  put  under  obligation. 
Indebted,  in-d^t-ted,  part.  adj.    Obliged  by  some- 
thing received,  bound  to  restitution,  having  incurred  a 
debt. 
Indecency,  !n-d(^is§n-se,  s.     Any  thing  unbecom- 
ing, any  thing  contrary  to  good  manners. 
Indecent,  in-de-s^nt,  ad}.    Unbecoming,  unfit  for 

the  eyes  or  cars. 
I nuecently,  in-de-s?nt-le,  adv.  Without  decency, 

m  a  manner  contrary  to  decency. 
Indeciduous,    In-d^-sid-fi-hs,  or  in-de-sld-jii- 

tis,  adj.  276.  293.     Not  falling,  not  shed. 
Indecision,   In-d^.-sizh-fln,  s.    Want  of  determi- 
nation. 
LsDECLlNAELE,  lii-d^-kli-ni-bl,  adj.    Not  varied 

by  terminations. 
Indecorous,  in-dii-ki-rfis,  orln-d^ki<i-r&s,  adj. 
Indecent,  unbecoming — See  Decorous. 
JJ^  Nothing  can  show  more  with  what  servility  we 
sometimes  follow  the  Latin  accentuation  than  pronounc- 
ing this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate.  In  tlie 
Latin  decorus  the  o  is  long,  and  therefore  has  the  accent ; 
but  in  dedecorus  the  o  is  short,  and  the  accent  is  consc- 
qiicntly  removed  to  the  antepenultimate  ;  this  alteration 
01  accent  obtains  likewise  when  the  word  is  used  in  Eng- 
lish, and  this  accentuation  is  perlletly  a-;iecable  to  our 
own  analogy  ;  but  because  the  Latin  adjective  indecorus 
has  the  penultimate  long,  and  consequently  the  accent  on 
it,  we  must  desert  our  own  analogy,  and  servilely  follow 
the  Latin  accentuation,  tliough  that  aecculuation  lias  no 
regard  to  analogy ;  for  why  dedecorus  and  indecorus,  w  ords 
which  have  a  similar  t'erivation  and  meaning,  should  have 
the  penultimate  of  difl'erent  quantities,  can  be  resolved 
into  nothing  but  the  caprice  of  custom  ;  but  that  so  clear 
an  analogy  of  our  own  language  should  be  subservient  to 
the  capricious  usages  of  the  Latin,  is  a  satire  upon  the  good 
Bcnsc  and  taste  of  Knglishmen.  Dr.  Ash  is  the  only  one 
wI;opliues  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  of  this  word: 
but,'"!iat  if  his  single  autlioritv,  though  with  anaicgy  on 
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his  side,  to  a  crowd  of  coxcombs  vapouring  with  scrap-s  oi 
Latin  ? — See  Principles,  Mo.  512. 

Indecorum,  In-d^-ko-rum,  *.    indecency,  totnc^ 

thing  uubecomnig. 
Indeed,  in-clt^ed,'  adv.     In  reality,  in  truth  ;  above 

the  common  rate  ;  this  is  to  be  granted  that :  it  is  u.sed 

to  note  a  full  concession. 
lNDEFATIGABIJE,in-dt''.fJtit^-ga-bl,  adj.  Unweari- 
ed, not  tired,  not  exhausted  by  labour. 
Indefatigably,  in  -  dti  -  fit  -  ttJ .  gl .  bl^,   adv 

Without  weariness. 
Indefectibility,  In-dtVf^k-t^-blW-t^,  4,     The 

quality  of  sufl'cring  no  decay,  or  being  subject  to  no 

defect. 

Indefectible,  In-d^-f^kitebl,  adj.    Unfailing, 

not  liable  to  defect  or  decay. 

Inhefeisible,  in-d^-fe-z^-bl,  adj.  439.  Not  tc 
be  cut  off,  not  to  be  vacated,  irrevocable. 

Indefensible,  in-de-f^n-s^-bl,  adj.  439.  That 
cannot  be  defended  or  maintained. 

Indefinite,  ln-d^f'^n!t,  adj.  156.  Not  deter- 
mined, not  limited,  not  settled;  large  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  man,  though  not  absolutely  without  li- 
mits. 

Indefinitely,  !n-d^W-nit-l^,  adv.   Without  any 

settled  or  determinate  limitation ;   to  a  degree  inde. 
finite. 

Indefinitude,  lii-de-flii-(^-tfidc,  s.  Quantity  not 
limited  by  our  understanding,  though  yet  finite. 

Indeliberate,  !n-d^-Hbib^r-ate,  91.   7 

Indei.iberated,  In-de-lib-bui-a-t^d,    i 
Unpremeditated,  done  without  consideration. 

Indelible,  in-d61-e-bl,  adj.  405.   Not  to  be  blotted 
out  or  cfYaced ;  not  to  be  annulled. 
}^:^  This  word,   Mr.  Nares  observes,  both  from   its 

French  and  Latin  etymology,  ought  to  be  written  indcle- 

li/e;  where  we  may  obser\e  that  the  different  orthography 

would  not  make  the  least  difTercnce  in  the  prununciatioii 

— See  Despatch. 

Indelicacy,  In-del-e-ki-s^,  «.  Want  of  delicacy, 
want  of  elegant  decency. 

Indelicate,  in-d5l-^-kate,  adj.  91.  Without  de- 
cency, void  of  a  quick  sense  of  decency. 

Indemnification,  in-dem-n^-fti-ki-shtin,  s.  Se- 
curity against  loss  or  penalty ;  reimbursement  of  loss  01 
penalty. 

To  Indemnify,  !nd^m-n^-fi,  v.  a.  To  secure 
against  loss  or  pepalty  ;  to  maintain  unhurt. 

Indemnity,  in-d&nind-t^,  s.  Security  from  pun- 
ishment,  exemption  from  punishment. 

2'o  Indent,  In-dd-nt,'  v.  a.  To  malfe  any  thing 
with  inequalities  like  a  row  of  teeth. 

2^0  Indent,  iii-d^nt/  1^.  n.  To  contract,  to  make  a 
compact. 

Indent,  in-d^nt/  s.  Inequality,  incisure,  indenta- 
tion. 

Indentation,  In-dln-ta-sb6n,  s.  An  indenture, 
waving  in  any  figure. 

Indenture,  in-d^niish6re,  s.  461.  A  covenani 
so  named  because  the  counterparts  are  indented  or  cut 
one  by  the  other. 

Independence,  in-d^-p§ii-di5nse. 
Independency,  ln-d(^-p^ii-dilii-st^, 

exemption  from  reliance  or  control,  state  over  which 
none  lias  power. 
Independent,  ln-dL'-pcn-Jent,  adj.  Not  dei>cnd- 
ing,  notsupjKirted  by  any  otlier,  not  relying  on  another, 
not  controlled  ;  not  relating  to  any  thing  else,  as  to  a 
superior. 

Independent,  In-di-p^nidtut,  s.    One  who  ir. 

religious  aflairs  holds  that  every  congregation  is  a  com- 
plete church. 

Independently,  ln-dt^.p6nM^nt-ld,  adv.    WitJi- 

out  reference  to  other  things. 
InDESERT,  lii-dc-z^rt,'  s.     Want  of  merit, 
IndesinentLY',  iii-des-se-ncnt-li,  adv.    Withoui 

cessation. 
Indestructible,  In-d^-str&kit^-bl,  adj.   Not  to 

be  destroyed. 
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iNDETERjnNABi.K.in-d^-tJrim^-ni-bl,  ad;.  405.  ! 
Not  to  be  fixed,  not  to  be  defined  or  settled.  j 

Indeterminate,  In  de  tor-me-nate,  adj.  91. 
Unfixed,  not  di  fined,  indefinite. 

Indeterminately,  'n-d^-t^rim^-nate-l^,  adv. 
Indefinitely,  not  in  any  settled  manner. 

Indeter.MINEU,  In-do-t^r-mlnd,  ad/.  359.  Un- 
settled, unfixed. 

Inuetermination,    In-di-t^r-me-naishin,    s. 

W.int  of  determination,  want  of  resolution. 

Indevotion,  lii-dii-vo-sli&n,  s.  Want  of  devotion, 
irreliginn, 

Indevout,  In-d^-vout,'  adj.  Not  devout,  not  reli- 
gious, irreligious. 

Index,  in-d4ks,  s.  The  discoverer,  the  pointer  out  ; 
the  hand  that  points  to  any  thing ;  the  table  of  contunt- 
to  a  book 

iNDEXTERiry,  In-deks-t^r^-t^,  «•  Want  of  dex- 
terity, want  of  readiness. 

Indian,  in'd^in,  or  Iniji-in,  or  Ind-yin,  s. 
88.  294.     A  native  of  India. 

Indian,  InMe-Sn,  adj.    Belonging  to  India. 

Indicant,   in-d(^-kint,    adj.     showing,  pomtu 


with  contempt  or  disgust ;  the  anger  of  a  superior  ;  tht 
eflbct  of  anger. 

Indignity,  in-dlg-n^-te,  5.  Contumely,  contempfj- 
ous  injury,  violation  of  right  accompanied  with  insult. 

Indigo,  ln-de-g6,  i.  112.  a  plant,  by  the  Ame- 
ricans cnlled  Anil,  used  in  dyeing  for  a  blue  colour.  U 
is  sometimes  spelled  Indico. 

Indirect,  in-dt^-rfikt,'  adj.  Not  straight,  not  rec- 
tilinear; not  tending  otherwise  than  obliqnely  or  coii- 
se<ineutially  to  a  point ;  not  fair,  not  honest. 

Indlrection,  lii-d^r^k-shun,  s.  Oblique  means, 
tendency  not  in  a  straight  line ;  dishonest  practice. 

Indirectly,  In-dc-r^ktil^,  adv.  Not  in  a  right 
line,  obliquely;  not  in  express  terms;  unfairly,  not 
rightly. 

Indirectness,  in-d^-r^kt-n^s,  $.  Obliquity  ;  un- 
fairness. 

Indiscernible,  In-diz-z^riiid-bl, .  adj.  Not  per- 
ceptible, not  discoverable. 

InDISCERNIBLY,  ln-d!z-z^r-nii-ble,  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  perceived. 

Indiscerpitble,    lii-dls-s^rp-t^-bl,    adj.    Not  to 


be  srnarated,  incapable  of  being  broken  or  destroyed  by 
dissolution  of  parts. 

out ;  in  physick.  that  directs  what  is  to  be  done  in  any  1  InDISCERPTIBILIT Y,     ln-dls-s6rp-t^-bl Wt-^,      5, 

disease.  Inc.ipability  of  dissolution. 

To  Indicate,  In-de-kite,  v.  a.  91.    To  show,  to  Indiscoveuy,  In-dis-kftv-ir-^,   s.     The  state  o( 

point  out;  in  physick,  to  point  out  a  .eniedy.  I      being  hidden. 

Indication,  ln-d(i-ka-shin,  J.    Mark,  token,  sign,   Indiscreet,  in-dls-kre^t,'   adj.      Imprudent,    in- 

note,  symptom  ;  discovery  made,  intelligence  given.      |     cautious,  inconsiderate,  injudicious. 
Indicative,  In-dik-ki-tlr,  Of/;.  512.  Showing,  in-  Indiscreetly,   in-dls-krcJet-I^,    adv.     Without 

forming,  pointing  out;  in  grammar,  a  certain  mociifi-       prudence. 

cationofa  verb,  expressing  affirmation  or  indication.      IndiscreTION,  in-dls-krt-sh-&n,   s.     Imprudence, 
InDICATIVELY,  in-dik-ki-tlv-1^,   adv.     lu  such  a       rashness,  inconsideration. 

manner  as  shows  or  betokens.  1  INDISCRIMINATE,    iil-dls-krim^-nate,     ac}j.    91. 


-See  Endite  and  its. 


To  I.N'DICT,  iii-dlti./  V.  a. 

derivatives. 
Indiction,  In-dlkisliOn,  s.    Declaration,  proclama 

tion  ;  an  epocha  of  the  Roman  calendar,  instituted  by 

Constantino  the  Great. 
Indifference,  in-dif-f§r-^nse, 
Indifferency,  In-dif-f^r-^n-s^ 

suspension;  impartiality;  nertli^cnce,  wantof  r.U'ection, 


}■■- 


Undistingnishabic,  not  marked  with  any  note  of  dis- 
tinction. 

Indiscriminatfly,  in-dis-krlm^-nate-1^,  adv. 
Without  distinction. 

Indispensable,  in-dls-p^u-si-bl,  adj.  Not  to  be 
re:nitted,  not  to  be  spared,  necessarj'. 

InDISpensableness,  in-dis-p^nisi-bl-n^s,  s 
State  of  not  being  to  be  :  pared,  neccs-^ity. 


unconcemedness;  state  in  wliiSi  no  moral  or  physiailjIjgjjispE-SABLY,   in-dls-p^n-si-ble,    adv.     With, 
reason  preponderates.  ' 

Indifferent,  in-dlfif^r-^nt,  a 


out  disjiensation,  without  remission,  necessarily. 


determined  to  either  side;  unconce; 
regardless  ;  imjiartial,  di  nterested?  passable,  of  a  mid 
dhng  state ;  in  the  same  sense  it  has  the  force  of  an  ad- 
verb. 
IndifierentlY,  in-dif-f^r-2nt-le,  adv.  Without 
distinction,  without  preference;  in  a  neutral  state,  with 
out  wish  or  aversion ;  not  well,  tolerably,  passably, 
middlingly. 

Indigence,  In-d^-jense, 
Indigency,  inMe-j^n-s^ 

verty 


dj.     Neutral,  not    j-.^  Indispose.  in-dis-p4ze,'  t-.  a.    To  make  un 
erned,  mattoiitive,       t^^  Hi-inoUt^rt  ♦.-.  inov**  .»i/.ir«o.  t^  ri:j,.r.i«v    tr^  Ait^r.. 


to  disincline,  to  make  averse;  to  disorder,  to  disquah- 
I     fy  for  its  proper  functions ;  to  ilisorikr  slightly  with  re 
I      g'ard  to  health ;  to  make  unfavourable. 
IIndisposed.ness,     !n-dis-pA-zM-n6s,     s.     365. 

State  of  unfitness  or  disinclination,  depraved  state. 

I  Indisposition,  In-dls-pA-zlsh-an,  t.     Disorder 

I     of  health,  tendency  to  sickness;  disinclination  ;  dislike. 

I  Indisputable,  ln-dis-p6-ti-bl,  or  in-dls-pititi- 

'        I     bl,    adj.     Uncontrovertible,  incontestable,  not  to  be 

disputed.^Sec  Disputable. 

lO'  This  w,     • 
;  as  Disputable. 


(__  ;  «  jji;,u^,.tu^.     Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  \\ . 

»     *■  J    ,j,  -2  .  1  Johnston,  Mr.  Smith,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey,  adopt  the 

INDIGENT,   in-de-jent,    ad).     Poor,  needy,  necessi-  last  accentuation,  and  only  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Entick  the 

tous ;  in  want,  wanting;  void,  empty.  ]  first ;  and  yet,  my  experience  and  recollection  grossly  fail 

InDIGEST,  In-d^j^st,'  7         .  "'s>  'f  *'s  '-  not  the  general  pronunciation  of  polite  ami 

iNDirFSTFT)    !nfl5'3-'t/l    C    '"^'     ^'"t  separated   lettered  spcikers.     Mr.  Scott  has  given  both  pronuncia 


into  distnict  orders;  not  formed,  or  sh.-ped  ;  not  con- 
cocted in  the  stomach ;  not  brought  '.o  suppuration. 

Indigestible,  iii-de-j^s^t<5-bl,  adj.  Not  concocti- 
ble  in  the  stomach. 

Indigestion,  in-de-jes-tsh&n,  s.  The  state  of 
meats  unconcoctcd. 

To  Indigitate,  iii-d]dij<i-tatt',  v.  a.  To  point 
out,  to  sliow  by  the  fingers. 

iNDiGn  ation,  in-did-j^-ta-shfin,  s.  The  act  of 
pointing  out  or  showing. 

Indign,  in -dine,'  adj.  385.  Unworthy,  undeserv- 
ing ;  brinping  hidignity. 

InDIGNAN  r,  in-dig-nant,  adj.  Angry,  raging,  in- 
flamed al  once  with  anger  and  disdain. 

IndignaIION,  in-dlg.na-sli5n,  i.    Anger  mingled 


tions ;  but,  by  placing  tliis  the  first,  seems  to  give  it  the 
preference. — See  IrreparjJiU. 

Lndisputableness,  lii-dls-pii-tA-bl-nOii,  s.  The 
6t;ue  of  being  indisputable,  certainty. 

Indisputably,  iti-dlsipfi-ti-ble,  adv.     Without 

controversy,  cert.iiuly ;  without  opposition. 
In  DISSOLVABLE,  In-dlz-zil-vi-bl,  c<^'.     Indissoiu- 
ble,  not  separable  as  to  its  parts ;   not  to  be  broken, 
binding  for  ever, 
itj-  For  the  orthography  of  this  word,  see  Dissohible. 

Indissolubility,  iu-clis-sA-lt-blW-t^,  *.     Rc- 

siitaiice  of  a  dissolving  pov.er,  firmness,  stableness. 

Indissoluble,  in-dis-so-la-bl,  adj.  Resisting  ali 
separation  of  its  piuls ;  firm,  stable;  binding  for  ever, 
subsisting  for  ever. — See  Dissoluble. 

IndissOLUBLENF.SS,   ln-dis-s6-16-b!-n(is;    s.     In- 
dissolubility, tcistance  to  sc}'.arat!on  of  p:nt5. 
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Inuissolubia',  !n-dlsisA-lii  blc,  adv.  In  a  manner 
resisting  all  separation  ;  for  ever  obligatory. 

Indistin'CT,  in-dls-tlngkt,'n(//.  Not  plainly  marked, 
eonfuscd  ;  not  exactly  disrerning. 

InDISTINCTION,  ill-dls-tlngk-shfin,  S.  Confusion, 
uncertainty  ;  omission  of  discrimination. 

Indistinctly,  in-dis-tingktye,  adv.   Confusedly, 

uncertainly  ;  without  being  distingni.-hcil. 

Indistinctness,  1n-dls.tlngkt-M6s,  5.    Confusicpn, 

uncertainty. 
IndistureaNCE,   In-dls-t&r-binse,    «.    Calmness, 

freedom  from  disturbance. 
Individual,  ln-de-\ldiju  il,   S.     A  single  being, 

as  opposed  to  tlie  species. 

JC^  It  is  soinewhat  strange,  that  this  word  as  a  substan- 
•ive  should  not  have  found  its  way  into  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, but  not  in  the  least  strange  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Dr.  Kenrick  should  omit  it.  ,.14 

Individual,  In-d^-vld-t-ll,  or  in-d^-vid-ju-al, 

aiij.  463.     Separate  from  others  of  tlie  same  species, 

single,  numerically  one ;  undivided,  not  to  be  parted  or 

ilLsjoined. 

Jt^  The  tendency  of  d  to  go  into^*,  when  the  accent  is 
before,  and  u  after  it,  is  evident  in  this  and  the  succeeding 
words.     See  Principles,  No.  '293.  294.  376. 

Individuality,  in-di-vld-ti-il'ti-t^,  *.  Separate 
or  distinct  existence. 

Individually,  ln-d^-vld-6-il-l^,  ndv.  With  se- 
parate or  distinct  existence,  numerically. 

2b  Individuate,  In-dt^-vid-fi-ate,  v.  a.  To  dis- 
tinguish from  others  of  the  same  species,  to  make  sin- 
gle. 

Individuation,  !ii-di-vid-ii-4-sh&n,   s.     That 

which  makes  an  individual. 
IndiviDUITY,  In-de-vid-i-^-t^,  s.     The  stat«  of 
being  an  individual,  separate  existence. 

Indivisibility,  Indi-viz-^-bll^t^,  552. 
Indivisibleness,  ln-d^vlz-i-bl-ii5s, 

Sute  in  which  no  more  division  can  be  made. 
Indivisible,  in-d^-vlz^-bl,  ac^.   That  cannot  be 

broken  into  parts,  so  small  as  that  it  cannot  be  smaller. 
InDIVISIBLY,  in-di-vlzi^-blt^,  adv.    So  as  it  cannot 

be  divided. 
INDOCIBLE,   !n-dis-^-bl,   adj.    405.    Unteachablc, 

unsusceptible  of  instruction. 
Indocile,   hi-dftsisU,  adj.    Unteachablc,  incapable 

of  being  instructed. 

ft5»  This  word  and  all  its  relatives  have  the  o  so  difler- 
ently  pronounced  hy  our  best  orthoepists,  that  theshortc-.^t 
way  to  show  the  difference  will  be  to  exhibit  them  at  one 
view. 

Ud'AU    --Sheridan,    Scott,    Buchanan,    VV.  Johnston, 
Entick,  Nares,  Smith. 

DocUt Kenrick.  Perrv. 

/ndicife-- Sheridan, Scott.Buchaii.in.W.JoJuibton,  Perry, 
Entick. 


InDOCII.ITY,  ln-iI5-£jW-te,  5.    Unteachableness,  re- 
fusal of  instruction. 

To  Indoctrinate,  In-dik-tr^nate,  v.  a.  91. 

To  instruct,  to  tincture  with  any  science  or  opinion. 
iNnOCTRINATION,    lll-d6k-tr^lia-bliun,    s.       In- 
struction, information. 

Indolence,  In-di-l^nse, 
Indolency,  ln-dA-l( 


l^nse,     7 
l^n-s^,    S 


Freedom    from 


pain;  la/.lncss,  inattention,  listlessness. 
Indolent,  liiWi-lCnt,  at^,    Tree  from  pain  ;  care- 
less, lazy,  inattentive,  listless. 

Indolently,  Inid6-l5nt-l(^,  adv.    With  fteedom 

from  pain;  carelessly,  lazily,  inattentively,  listlessly. 
To  InDOW,  lli-d^)iV  t'.  a.     To  portion,   to  enrich 

with  gifts.— See  Endow. 
Indraught,  In-drift,  *.    An  opening  in  the  land 

into  which  the  sea  (lows;  inlet,  passage  inwards. 
To  IndRENCH,  in-dr^nsh/  v.  a.   To  soak,  to  drown. 
Indubious,  ln-dfi-b^-&s,  adj.     Not  doubtful,  noi 

suspecting,  certain. 

Indubitable,  iii-dii-bi-tl-bl,  adj.     Undoubted, 

unquestionable. 

Indubitably,  In-dii-bd-ti-bl^,  adv.  Undoubtedly, 
unquestionably. 

IndubitaTE,  in.d6-bi--tate,  arf;.  91.  Unquestioned, 
certain,  apparent,  evident. 

To  Induce,  ind6se,'  v.  a.  To  persuade,  to  influ- 
ence to  any  thing;  to  produce  by  persuasion  or  influ- 
ence ;  to  ofifer  by  way  of  induction  or  constquential  rcai 
soning;  to  produce;  to  introduce,  to  bring  into  view. 

Inducement,   !n-ddiseini^nt,  »,    Motive  to  any 

thing,  that  which  allures  or  persuades  to  any  thing. 

Inducer,  ln-dii-s6r,  s.  98.  A  persuader,  one  thai 
influences. 

!ZV»  Induct,  in-d6kf,'  v.  a.  To  introduce,  to  bring 
in ;  to  put  In  actual  possession  of  a  benefice. 

Induction,  In-d&k-sh&n,  «.  introduction,  en- 
trance ;  induction  is  when,  from  several  particular  pro- 
positions, we  infer  one  general ;  the  act  or  state  of  ta- 
king possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  living. 

Inductive,  !n-d6kitiv,  adj-  Leading,  pcrsuasire, 
with  To;  capable  to  infer  or  produce. 

To  Indue,  in-du,'  v.  a.    To  invest. 

To  Indulge,  in-d&lje,'  v.  a.  To  fondle,  to  faTour, 
to  gratify  w  ith  conie»iion  ;  to  grant,  not  of  right,  but 
favour. 

To  Indulge,  In-d&lje/  v.  n.    To  be  favourable, 

Indulgence,  In-dil-j^nse, 

Indulgency,  In-d&l-jS 


Indocile. 

DScible 

VocibU 


Fondness,  kind- 


Sheridan,  Scott,  Entick. 

Kenrick,  Perry. 
/ncificiWi;- Sheridan,    Scott,    Buchanan,    W.    Johnston, 

Entick. 
Indocihif   Perry. 

We  litre  see  the  great  preponderance  of  authority  for 
the  short  sound  of  0  in  all  these  words  of  three  syllables, 
not  because  this  letter  is  short  In  the  Latin  words  wheiue 
they  are  derived  ;  for  TisMe  and  visible,  which  have  the  i 
short  with  us,  are  rhUiilis  and  visibiiit  in  Latin  ;  but,  be- 
cause the  accent  in  our  English  word  is  .intcpenultimatc, 
■jnci  because  tliis  accent  has  a  shortening  power  in  all  words 
of  this  form,  which  may  be  called  simples,  505.  unless  the 
antepenultimate  vowel  be  «,  and  then  it  is  nlway.s  long, 
509.  511.  537.  Thus,  the  antcponultimate  vowel  in  cre- 
dible, clavicle,  vesicle,  kc.  are  short,  though  derived  from 
CTidihilis,  claiicula,  reslcula,  Ac.  but  tlie  a  in  taniaUe, 
debatable,  &c  is  long,  because  they  are  tormatives  of  our 
own,  from  tame,  debate,  &c. 

Why  Dr.  Johnson  should  sik.11  inducile  without  the 
final  e,  as  we  see  it  in  the  first  and  last  editions  of  his 
Dictionary,  cannot  lie  conceived.  As  well  might  he  have 
left  this  letter  out  in  pverilc,  versatile,  at\(i  fertile.  In  this 
he  seems  implicitly  to  have  followed  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Hentley,  who,  however  versed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  has 


Privilege  or  eRemption. 


iiess ;  forbearance,  tenderness,  opposite  to  rigour ;  fa- 
vour granted ;  grant  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Indulgent,  ln-d6l-j^nt  adj.    Kind,  gentle;  mild, 
favourable;  gratifying,  favouring,  giving  way  to. 

Indulgently,  in-d61-j6nt-le,  adr.    Without  se- 

verity,  without  censure. 

InDULT,  In-dfilt,'         7 

Indulto,  in-dil-tA,  J 

To  Indurate,  Inidu-ratc,  v.  n.  91.  293.  To 
grow  hard,  to  harden. 

To  Indurate,  Inklfi-rate,  v.  n.  To  make  hard, 
to  harden  the  mind.— See  Obdurate. 

Induration,  in-du-ra.-sh6n,  s.  The  state  of  grow- 
ing h.-ird ;  the  act  of  hardening ;  obduracy,  hardness  oi 
heart. 

Industrious,  in.d6sitr6-&i,  adj.  Diligent,  labori- 
ous ;  designed,  done  for  the  purpose. 

Industriously,  In.diis'trtJ-fcs  1^,  adv.   DiUgeut, 

I  y,  laboriously,  assiduouily  ;  for  the  set  puri)Osc,  with 

ife^ign.  _ 

Industry,  in-dfis  trc,  *.    Diligence,  assiduity. 
To  Inebriate,  in-tSibr^-ate,  v.  a.   91.    To  lev 

toxicate,  to  make  drunk. 
Inebriation,  ln-<5-bri-a-shun,  t.    lirunkcmicsa, 

intoxication. 


been  proved  by  Dr.  Lowtli  not  to  be  infallible  in  the  Gram- 1  IskbkiETY,  in-^-bri-ii- 1^,  ft.    The  same  as  Ebrvtil 
mar  of  his  own  langua^je.  I      Drunkenness. 
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n5r  167,  nftt  163 — tfibe  )7i,  t&b  172,  bull  17S — 511  '_'99 — pound  313 — thin  466 — THi$  469. 

lNErFABILlTY,in.^f-fS-b"lW-t^,S.  Unsi.eakableiicss. 
Ineffable,  in-^f-fi-bl,  adj.  405.     Unspeakable. 
Ineffably,  in-^Wi-bl^,  adv.    In  a  manner  not  to 

be  expressed. 
Ineffective,  In-^f-f^kitlv,  adj.    That  can  pro- 

duee  no  effect — See  Effect. 

Ineffectual,  In-^f-fekitshi-Jl,  adj.    Unahie  to 

produce  its  proper  effect,  weak,  without  power. 

Ineffectually,  in-^f-flk-tsh6-ai-t^,  adv.  With- 
out effect. 

Ineffectualness,  in-ef-f^kitsli6-ai-nes,  s.  463. 
Inefficacy,  want  of  power  to  iierl'orm  the  proper  effect. 

Inefficacious,  in  ef-feka-shtis,  adj. 


Inexpedience,  in-^ks-peW^-^nse,     ^   s.     Want 
Inexpediency,  in-^ks-p4-de.6n-se,   J   of  etnes«, 

want  of  propriety,  unsuitableness  to  time  or  place. 
Inexpedient,    in-^ks-pdid^-ent,    adj.  293.    In- 
convenient, unfit,  improper. 

Inexperience,  )n-<5ks-pdire-^nse,   *.     Want  ul 

experimental  Unowk-iiRC. 

Inexperienced,  in-6ks-pe-r^-^nst,  ad;.  Kot  ex 
perieiiced. 

IneXPEUT,  in-eks-p^rt,'  adj.    Unskilful,  unskilled. 

Inexpiable,  in-6ks-p4.A-bl,  adj.  Not  to  be  aton- 
ed, not  to  be  mollified  by  atonement. 

InexpiablY,  1n-eks-po-a-bI^,  adt\  To  a  degree 
beyond  atonement. 

Inexplicable,  m-6ksipl(^.kl-bl,  a(^.    incapable 

of  being  explained. 

Inexplicably,  in-^ks^l^-ka-bl^,  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  explained. 

Ine.xpressible,  ln-eks.pr^sis<i-bl,  adj.  Not  to  be 
told,  not  to  be  uttered,  unutterable. 

Inexpressibly,  in-cks-prcs-s(^-bli^,  adv.  To  a 
degree  or  in  a  nianner  not  to  be  uttered. 

Inexpugnable,  in-^ks-pag-n^-bl,  adv.  Impreg. 
nable,  not  to  be  taken  by  assault,  not  to  be  subdueti. 

Inextinguishable,  in-6ks-tJng-gwlsh-4-bl,  adj 

•lO.").     Unquenchable. 
Inextricable,  in.^ks-tre  ki-bl,  a(lj.    Not  to  be 

disentangled,  not  to  be  cleared. 
Inextricably,  in.(^ks-tr^ki.bl4  adv.    To  a  de. 

gree  of  perplexity  not  to  be  disentangled. 
To  InEVE,  in-1,'  V.  n.    To  inoculate,  to  propagate  trees 

by  the  incision  of  a  bud  into  a  foreign  stock. 
Infallibility,  in-fil-le-bil-^-te,  7 
Infalllbleness,  in-rilUle-bl-n5s,i  ''    I"''"^!^*- 

lity,  exemption  from  error. 
Infallible,  in-fal-l^-bl,  adj.   405.     Privileged 

from  error,  incapable  of  mistake. 
Infallibly,  in-fll-le-blti,  adv.     Without  danger 

of  deceit,  with  security  from  error,  certainly. 
Infame,  In-fame,'  v.  a.    To  represent  to  disadvan- 
tage, to  defame,  to  censure  pubhckly. 
Infamous,  in-fi-nnis,  adj.    Publickly  branded  with 

guilt,  openly  censured. 

Infamously,  InMa-m&s-li,  adv.  With  oix-n  re- 
proach,  with  publick  notoriety  of  repioach  ;  shameful- 
ly, scandalously. 

Infamousness,  In'i'i-mus-nes,  7 

Infamy,  Inifi-m^,  50;5.  i   *'    ^""^^'^  '^ 

proach,  notoriety  of  bad  character. 

Infancy,  in-fan-sti,  s.  The  first  part  of  life;  flrjt 
age  of  any  thing,  beginning,  original. 

Infant,  inifant,  *.  a  child  from  the  birth  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  year ;  in  law,  a  young  person  to  the 
age  of  one  antl  twenty. 


Unable  to 
produce  effects,  weak,  feeble. 

Inefficacy,  in  ^f^fe-ki-s<^,  t.     w.iiit  of  power, 

want  of  effect. 

Inefficient,  In-ef-flsli-^nt,  adj.    ineffective. 
Inelegance,  in-5l-<i-ganse,    ) 

INELEGANCY,  in.^i:,i.gJn-S^,  }  ''  ^^'"''  °^ 
beauty,  want  of  elegance. 

Inelegant,  In-^l-t^-gint,  adj.  Not  becoming,  not 
beautiful,  opposite  to  elegant;  mean,  despicable,  con- 
temptible. 

lNELOQUENT,in-5liA-kw5nt,  adj.  Not  persuasive, 
not  oratorical. 

Inept,  In-^pt/  ad).    Unfit,  uieless,  trifling,  foolish. 

Ineptly,  In-^pt-M,  cdv.  Triflingly,  foolishly,  un 
fitly. 

Ineptitude,  ln-5pit^-t6de,  *.  Unfitness. 
Inequality,  in-^-kwaW-t^,  r.   Difference  of  com 

parative  qjuantity ;  unevenness,  interchange  of  higher 

and  lower  parts ;  disproportion  to  any  office  or  purpose, 

state  of  not  being  adequate,  inadeqimtcness;  change  of 

state;  unlikeness  of  a  thing  to  itself;  difference  of  rank 

or  station. 
InERRABILITY,    in-lr-ra-bll^-t^,    s.       Exemption 

from  error. 
Inerrable,  in-^r-ra-bl,  adj.  405.    Exempt  from 

error. 
Ineurableness,  ln-^r-ri-bl-n5s,   s.     Exemption 

from  error. 
Ineurably,  !n-Orir;\-bl(^,  adv.    With  security  from 

error,  infallibly. 
InERRINGLY,  In-erMng-l^,  adv.    Without  error. 
Inert,  in-^-rt,'  adj.    Dull,  sluggish,  motionless- 
Inertly,  in-ertili^,  adv.    Sluggishly,  dully. 
InescaTION,  in-^s-ka-sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  layin 

a  bait  in  order  to  deceive. 
Inestimable,  in-esit(^-ma-bl,  adj.    Too  valuable 

to  be  rated,  transcending  all  price. 
InevidenT,  in-^vi<'-d«5nt,  adj.    Not  plain,  obscure. 
Inevitability,  in-^v-^.ti-bili(i-t«i,  s.    impossibi- 
lity to  be  avoided,  certainty. 

Inevitable,  in-6vi^-ti-bl,  adj    Unavoidable,  not  iv.p.>,T,.    i„  fi„^j    ,   oo     a      • 
to  be  escaped  IMANTA,   In-tan-ta,  s,  92.     A  princess  descended 

Inevitably,  In-Svi^-tA-bl^,  adv.    Without  possi-  r  J'*""  '^'^  '^^y-'\^^^^  f  ^vf^  "^  Portugal, 
bility  of  escape  ^Mtnout  possi     Infa.nticide,  in-f4nite-slde,  i.  143.    The  slaugh- 

Inexcusable,  in-^ks-kiizj-bl,  .dj.    Not  to  be  Tk'^m  F"t^^A^."ti[f  ^    ,•   ,.. 

excused,  not  to  be  palliated  by  apology."^  iNFANflLE,    Ul-tan-tUe,    of^.   145. 

lNEXCUSAELENESS,in-eks-kiizi.bI-n^S,5.    Enor-    Ivfavti'vp    1n'«n  f!,,.        ^-    ^  AC       c    •     ., 
mity  beyond  forgiveness  or  palliation.  INFANTl.NE,  in-fin-tlne,  o^;.  149.     Smtable  to  an 

Inexcusably,  in-^ks-ku-za-ble,  adr.    To  a  dc-     ""^"^         ,  ,^,        , 

gree  of  guilt  or  folly  beyond  excuse.  INFANIR^,   U)-lan-tre,  s.     The  foot  toldiers  of  an 

IneXHALABLE,  in.eks-haiia-bi,  adj.     That  cannot    n?''ll'v...r,j^'rv     ?„  fU.\.'l    '* 
evaporate.  -^ "  INFATUATE,    In-iatsh-U-ate,    V.  a.      To  strike 

Inexhausted,  1n-^ks-hiwsit5d,  adj.    Unemptied     y  ""^  '""•' ''  *°  ''T'"'^"\""^'^:-:'^,"-'''"8- 
ngt  possible  to  be  emptied  ^     unemptiea,    LvfaTUATION,   m-litsh-ti-alsliuii,'  j.     The  act  of 

Inexhaustible,  in-^ks-hiwsit^-bl,  adj.    Not  to  t  '"''""^  "'""  ^''^'.^eprivation  of  reason. 

be  spent.  •'  InfEASIBLE,  iii-te^-z^-bl,  adj.    Impracticable. 

InEXISTENCE,   in-%z-isit^nse,   s.    Want  of  being,    ^'^   INFECT,   in-fekf,'  V.  a.     To  act  upon  by  conti- 

want  of  existence.  g'on,  to  aflect  with  communicated  qualities,  to  hurt  bv 

InEXISTE.VT,  In-^gz-lsit^nt,  adj.  478.     Not  havine   t  '^"'"^6'°"  •  "I  i"'  «ith  somcthmg  hurtiully  cout^tgious. 

being,  not  to  be  found  in  nature  "^1  INFECTION,    in-ffikishun,    *.     Contagion,    mischief 

Inexorable,  In-e-ksi^-ri-bl,  adj.    Not  to  be  en- 1  .  ^^  c°'"™""i^f '°";, ,  ^, 
treated  not  to  be  moved  by  cr.trciti^  |  INFECTIOUS,   in -f4kish5s,   arfji.     Contagious,  in fi„. 

1      encing  by  communicated  qualities. 
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The  thing  or  persoo 


Infectiously,  In-fek-sli&s-le,  adv.    Contagiously 

Infectiousness,  in-f^k-sli&s-i|j|s,  5.   The  quality 
of  being  infectious,  contagiousness. 

Infective,  iu-fekitlv,   adj.     Having  the  quahty  of 

eonlag]on. 
iNi-ECUND,  !n-f^k-iind,  adj.    Unfruitful,  infertile. 
—See  Facund. 

iNFECUNDiry,  In-fi-k&nid^ti,  s.  Want  of  fer- 
tility. 

Infelicity,  in-fWls-si-t^,  *.  Unhappiness,  mise- 
ry, cal.imity. 

To  Infer,  In-f^r,'  v.  a.  To  bring  on,  to  induce  ; 
to  ilraw  conclusions  from  foregoing  premises. 

Inferable,  Inf^rii-bl,  adj.    To  be  inferred. 

Inference,  Inif^r-^nse,  S.  Conclusion  drawn  ftmn 
previous  arguments. 

InferiblE,  In-i^rir^-bl,  adj.  Dcducible  from  pre- 
mised grounds. 

Inferiority,  la-f^r^hr'-^-ti,  t.  Lower  state  of 
digiuty  or  value. 

InferiOUR,  In-  a^ri-hr,  adj.  3 1 4.  Lower  in  place  ; 
lower  m  station  or  rank  of  life;  lower  in  value  or  ex-' 
cellency  ;  subordmate.-^See  Honour. 

InfeRIOOH,  ln-f<^-re-ar,  s.  One  in  a  lower  rank 
or  station  than  another. 

Infernal,  in-f^r-n;\l,  adj.     Kellish,  Tartarean. 
I    Infernal,  In-f^r^nil,   s.      One  that   comes  from 
hell ;  one  exceedingly  wicked. 

Infernal-stone,  In-fer-nM-stone,  s.  The  lunar 
caustick. 

Infertile,  In-fSritil,  «f{;.   140.    UniV jittul,  not 

productive. 

Infertility.  In-fSr-tll^-td,  s.    Unfruitfiiincss. 

To  Infest,  ln-fSst,'  t>.  a.  To  harass,  to  disturb,  to 
plague.  ,    .  1     1 

Infestivity,  ln-fes-tiv-e-t6,  t.  Mournfulness, 
want  of  clieerfulness. 

InfESTRED,  m-f^b-t&rd,  adj.  Rankling,  inveterate. 
—Properly  Infestered. 

InfeudaTION,  In-ft  da-shan,  s.  The  acl  of  put- 
ting one  in  possession  of  a  fee  or  estate. 

Infidel,  luife-d^l,  s.  An  unbeliever,  a  miscreant, 
a  paian,  one  who  rejects  Christianity. 

iNFlDELnY,  in-f^deW-t^,  J.  Want  of  faith; 
disbelief  of  Christianity  ;  treachei7,  deceit. 

Infinite,  in-fd-nlt,  adj.  156.  Unbounded,  un- 
limited, immense;  it  is  hypcrboUcally  used  for  large, 

iNnNiTELY,  ln-f'4  nlt-l^,  adv.  Without  limits, 
without  bounds,  immensely. 

InFINITENESS,  In-f^-nit-n^s,  i.  Immensity,  bound- 
lessness. ,      1     -  (    1       *, 

Infinitesimal,  in-fd-ne-tes-sti-mal,  adj.  Xnfi- 
nitu-iy  divided. 

Infinitive,  In-fln^  tlv,  adj.  157.  Unconfmed, 
'belonging  to  that  mood  of  a  verb  which  expresses  the 
action  or  being  indeterminately. 

Infinitude,  fn-f1ni^t6df,  s.  Infinity,  immensity  ; 
boundless  number. 

Infinity,  \n-fln-i-ti,  s.  immensity,  boundless- 
ness  unlimiied  qualities;  endlcs  number. 

Infirm,  in-f^rm,'  adj.  108.  Weak,  feeble,  disabled 
of  body ;  weak  of  mind,  irresolute ;  not  stible,  not 
solid. 

Infirmary,  in-f^riml-ri,  s.     Lodgings  for  the 

sick. 
[nhrmiTY,  ln-f§rimi-t^,  *.    Weakness  of  sex,  age, 

or  lemp"-  :   failing,  weakness,  fault;  disease,  malady. 
iNFmMNESS,  in-fenn-nes,  i.     Weakness,  feebleness. 
To  Infix,  In-fiks,'  v.  a.     To  drive  in,  to  fasten. 
To  Inflame,  In-flame'  f.  a.     To  kindle,  to  set 

on  tire;   to  kindle  desire;  to  exaggcrale.  to  aggravate; 
to  h<-al  tlie  body  morbi.llv  with  obstructed  matter;   to 
provoke,  to  irritate  ,   to  fiie  with  passion. 
To  Inflame,   hi-Hanio,'    (..  n.     To  grow  hot  and 

]jauiful  l)v  oli^tnicted  matter. 
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To  swell  with  wind  ; 
The  state  of  being 
To  bend,  to  turn  ;   to 


Sti&Viess, 


Inflamer,  !ii-fla-m&r,  s 

that  inflames. 
Inflammability,  in-flim-mi-bil-e-ie,  s.    The 

quality  of  catching  fire. 
Inflammable,  in-fllniimJbl,  adj.    Easy  to  be 

set  on  ttame. 

Infi-ammableness,  In-flam-ml.bl-nes,  s.    The 

quality  of  easily  catching  fire. 

Inflammation,  in-flam-ma-sh6n,  s.  The  act  of 
setting  on  flame;  the  state  of  being  in  flame;  the  heat 
of  any  morbid  part  occasioned  by  obstruction;  the  act 
of  exciting  fervour  of  uiind. 

Inflammatory,  1n-flani-mi-t&r-4,  adj.  512. 
fiaving  the  power  of  inflaming.— For  theo,  seeDoine*. 
tick. 

To  Inflate,  in-flate,'  »;.  a. 

to  fill  with  the  breath. 

Inflation,  in-lU-sh&n,  s, 

sweUe<l  with  wind,  flatulence. 

To  Inflect,  In-fl^kt,'  v.  a. 

change  or  vary  ;  to  vary  a  noun  or  verb  in  its  tcrmina 

tions. 
Inflection,  !n-fl^k-sli&n,  s.    The  act  of  bending 

or  turning;  modulation  of  the  voice;  variation  of  a 

noun  or  verb. 
Inflective,  In-fl^k-tlv,  adj.    Having  the  power 

of  bending.  _ 

Inflexibility,  In-fl^ks-^-biW-t^, 
Inflexibleness,  In-tleksi^bl        .  _ 

quality  of  resisting  flexure ;  obstinacy,  temper  not  to 

be  bent,  inexorable  persistence. 

Inflexible,  ln-fl<-^ksi-.^-bl,  adj.  405.  Not  to  be 
bent ;  not  to  bo  prevailed  on,  immoveable ;  not  to  be 
changed  or  altered. 

Inflexibly,  "m-fl^ks-^-bl^,  adv.    Inexorably,  in- 

variablv. 
To  Inflict,  in-flikt,'  v.  a.    To  put  in  act  or  im- 

pose  as  a  punishment. 
InfLICTER,  In-fllk-t&r,  s.  98.    He  who  punishes. 
Infliction,  In-flik-sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  using  pu» 

nisl'.mcnU;  the  punishment  in  postxi. 

Inflictive,  in-ttik!.tiv,  adj.  156.  That  U  laid 
on  as  a  punishment. 

Influence,  iii-flfi-3nse,  s.  Power  of  the  celestial 
aspects  operating  upon  terrestrial  bodies  and  aflairs; 
ascend,ant  powpr,  power  of  directing  or  modifying. 

To  Influence,  in-flfi-Cnse,  v.  a.  To  act  upon 
with  directive  or  impulsive  power,  to  modify  to  anv 
purpose. 

Influent,  in-flft-^nt,  ac^.   Flowing  in. 

Influential,  In-fli-^n^shll,  adj.  Exerting  in- 
fluence or  power. 

Influx,  lu-flfiks,  *.  Act  of  flowing  into  any  thing  ; 
infusion. 

To  Infold,  In-fild,'  v.  a.    To  involve,  to  inwrap. 

To  InfOLIATE,  in-fo-l.i-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  cover 
with  leaves. 

To  Inform,  In-fonn,'  v.  a.    To  animate,  to  actuate 
bv  vital  powers;  to  InstTuct.  to  supply  with  new  know- 
ledge, to  acquaint:  to  offer  an  accusation  to  a  magis- 
trate. 
To  InK)RM,  In-forni,'  v.  n.    To  give  intelligence. 

Informant,  In-forimlnt,  S.  One  who  gives  in- 
formation or  instruction;  one  who  exhibits  an  ;<ccu 
sation. 

Information.  In-for-mai-slifiti,  *.  Intelligence  gi- 
ven, instruction  ;  charge  or  accusation  exhibited  ;  the 
act  of  informing  or  accusing. 

Informer,  In-formi-fir,  ».  98.  One  who  gives 
intelligence ;  one  «ho  discovers  offenders  to  the  magia- 

InfoTmidaBLE,  In-rirCiiii-dl-bl,  adj.    Not  to  b. 

fi  ared,  not  to  be  drcaih  d. 
Infokmity,  in-fori-me-t^,  s.     ShapelcssnMi, 
INFOKMOUS,  \n-l5r:m&s,  adj.  314.    Sha;«le.8,  of 

no  regular  figure. 

To  Infract  In-frakt' «.  /..    To  break. 
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[XFHACTION,  lii-fn\k'shun,  s.  The  act  of  hrcak- 
!ng,  breach,  violation. 

•  NFKANGItLE,  lii-(Viii'ji^-bl,  adj.    Not  to  be  broken. 

InfrequENCY,  lii-freikwen-se,  s.  Uncommonness, 
rarity. 

InfukquenT,  In-fre-kw^nt,  ai/j.  Rare,  uncom- 
mo  \ — See  Frequent. 

To  Infuigidate,  In-frld-j^.  date,  v.  a.  To  chill,' 
to  make  cold. 

To  Infringe,  In-frlnje,'  v.  a.  To  violate,  to  break 
laws  or  contracts  ;  to  destroy,  to  hhidcr. 

Infringement,  in-frlnje-m^nt,  i.  Breach,  viola- 
tion. 

Infringer,  In-frlnjc-Sr,  s.  98.  A  breaker,  a  vio- 
lator. 

Infuriate,  !n-f6-r^-ate,  arlj.  91.   Enraged,  raging. 

Infuscation,  In-ffis-ka-sliQn,  j.  The  act  of  dark- 
ening or  blackening. 

To  Infuse,  in-f6ze,'  v.  a.  To  pour  in,  to  instil  ; 
to  pour  into  the  inin.l,  to  inspire  into;  to  steep  in  any 
liquor  with  a  gentle  heat ;  to  tincture,  to  satur.ite  with 
any  thing  infused  ;  lo  inspire  with. 

infusible,  In-fu-z^-bl,  ailj.  439.  Possible  to  bo 
infused  ;  incapable  of  dissolution,  not  fusible. 

Infusion,  5n-f(i-zhun,  s.  The  act  of  pouring  in, 
instillation  ;  the  act  of  pouring  into  the  mind,  inspira- 
tion :  the  act  of  steeping  any  thiii^  in  moisture  without 
boiling  ;  the  liquor  made  by  infusion. 

Infusive,  lii-fu-slv,  adj.  158.  428.  Having  the 
power  of  infusion  or  being  infused. 

Ingathering,  In-giTH-ur-lng,  $,  The  act  of 
gathering  in  the  h:ir\'cst. 

To  Ingeminate,  in-j^m-nn^-natc,  v.  a.  91.  To 
double,  to  repeat. 

Ingemination,  iii-jOm-m(5-na-shan,  ,■•.  Repeti- 
tion, reduplication. 

IngENDEREU,  In-jen-dur-ur,  s.  He  that  generate). 
— .See  Kngender. 

Ingenerable,  ln-j^n'e-ri\-bl,  adj.  Nat  to  be 
produced  or  lirouglit  into  bcin 


Ingenerate,  iu-j.?n-e-ratf,  91.  7 
Ingenerateu,  in-j^u-e-ra-ted,  5 


adj.    Inborn 
Witty,   inventive, 


innate,  inbred;  unbcgotten 

Ingenious,  In-je-n^-us,  adj. 
possessed  of  genius. 

Ingeniously,  In  je-ue-fis-l^,  adv.  Wittily,  sub- 
tilely. 

Ingenxousness,  in-j(^-ne-&s-n^s,  i.  Wittinesa, 
subtilty. 

IngeniTE,  in-j5n-it,  «(/;.  140.  Innate,  inborn,  in- 
generate. 

Ingenuity,  ln-je-n6-e-te,  s.  Wit,  invention,  ge- 
nius, subtilty,  acuteness,  craft. 

Ingenuous,  in-j^n'n6-Qs,  adj.  Open,  fair,  can- 
did, generous,  noble  ;frocborn,  not  of  servile  extraction. 

Ingenuously,  in-j6n-6-as-l^,  adv.  Openly,  f.iir- 
ly,  candidly,  generously. 

Ingenuousness,  In-j^nini-as-nes,  s.  Openness, 
fairness,  candour. 

Ingestion,  in-j^sitshun,  s.  464.  Tlieact  of  throw, 
ing  into  the  stom?ch. 

Inglorious,  in-gloire-fis,  adj.  Void  of  honour, 
mean,  without  glory. 

Ingloriously,  in-gl6ir(J-&s- le,  adv.  With  i?- 
ncminy. 

Ingot,  InigSt,  s.  166.    A  mass  of  metal. 

To  Ingraff,  ln-grif]f  v.  a.  To  propagate  trees  l)> 
inoculation. 

To  Ingraft,  in-grift/  r.  a.  To  propagate  trees  by 
grafting  ;  to  plant  the  sprig  of  one  tree  in  the  stock  ol 
another ;  to  plant  anv  thing  not  native ;  to  fix  deep,  to 
settle — .See  To  Crnjf  and  Graft. 

IngRAFTMENT,  In-griftinient,  s.  ITie  act  of  in- 
grafting ;  the  sprig  ingrafted. 

Ingrate,  in-grate,'  1 

IngRATEFUL,  In-grAteifi!,  5  '"'>  UuErateful,  un- 
thankful ;  uiipleajina  to  the  sense. 


j  To  Ingratiate,  in-graishe-ate,  v.  a.  461.    To 
I     put  in  favour,  to  recommend  to  kindness. 

Ingr.\TITUDE,  In-grit-te-tiide,  *.     Retribution  of 

evil  for  good,  unthankfulness. 
I  Ingredient,  In-gre-j^nt,  s.  294.   Component  part 
I     of  a  body  consisting  of  different  materials. 
I  Ingress,  In-gres,   s.  408.    Entrance,  power  of  en- 
j     trance. 
I  InGRESSION,  !n-gr^shiun,  s.     The  act  of  cntcriKg. 

Inguinal,  Ing-gwe-nil,    adj.     Belonging  to  the 
I     groin. 

To  Ingulf,  In-g&lf/  v.  a.    To  sv^Uow  up  in  a  vast 
j     profundity  ;  to  c.ist  into  a  gulf. 

To  Ingurgitate,  in-giirijii-t'ite,  v.  a.    To  swal- 

low. 
Ingurgitation,  In-gur-jti-taish&n,   s.    The  act 
I     of  swallowing. 

Ingustable,  In-gus-ti-bl,   adj.     Not  perceptible 
I     by  the  taste. 

Inhabile,  ln-h<\b'il,  or  In-i-b^el/  adj.    Unskil- 
I     ful,  unready,  unfit,  unqualified. 

I  IG^'  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan  have,  in  iny  opi- 
nion, very  properly  aecenteil  this  word  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble; butthe  French  accentuation  on  the  last  seems  the 
most  current  For  though  the  origin  of  this  word  is  t!ie 
Latin  inAaW/ij,  it  came  to  us  through  the  French  inAa- 
bUe,  and  does  not  seem  yet  to  be  naturalized. 
To  Inhabit,  in-hilb-lt,  v.  a.  To  dwell  in,  to  hold 
1     as  a  dweller. 

To  Inhabit,  in-hib-it,  i>.  n.    To  dwell,  to  live. 
Inhabitable,  In-hab-e-tJ-bl,   adj.     CapaWe  o( 

alTonling  habitation  ;   incapable  of  inhabitants,  not  ha- 
bitable,  uninhabitable.     In  this  last  scii.ie  not  now 
used. 
InhabiTANCE,   ln-h3biit-Snse,    s.      Residence    o/ 
dwellers. 

Inhabitant,  In-hib-It-Snt,  s.    Dweller,  one  tlni 

lives  or  resides  in  a  place. 
Inhabitation,  in-hiib-e-ta-shun,  .?.    Habitation, 

pl.ace  of  dwelling;  the  act  of  ilihabltiU",  or  plantinr 
with  dwellings,  state  of  being  inhabited;  (ju:mtity  oi 
inhabitants. 

InHABITER,  In-hib-it-Cir,  i.  93.  One  that  inhab- 
its, a  dweller. 

To  Inhale,  in-hale,'  v.  a.  To  draw  in  with  air, 
to  inspire. 

Ikhab.MONIOUS,  in-liar-iiio-ne-&s,  adj.  Unmusi- 
cal, not  sweet  of  sound. 

To  Inhere,  In-h^rt-,'  v.  n.  To  exist  in  something 
else. 

Inherent,  In-h^-rent,  adj.  E.xisting  in  something 
else,  so  as  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  innate,  inborn. 

To  Inherit,  in-h4i'rit,  v.  a.  To  receive  or  pos- 
sess by  inheritance  ;  to  possess,  to  obtiiin  possession  of. 

Inheritable,  In-h^r-rlt-i-bl,  adj.  Transmissible 
by  inheritance,  obtainable  by  succession. 

Inheritance,  In-her-i-it-inse,  s.  Patrimony,  he- 
reditary possession  ;  in  Shakespeare,  possession;  the  re- 
ception of  possession  by  hereditary  right. 

Inheritor,  !n-h^i-rit-ur,  s.  169.  An  heir,  one 
who  rcieives  any  thing  by  accession. 

iNHElilTRESS,  In-h^ri-rlt-i^s,   ) 

Inheritrix,  In-hgriilutrlks, )"  *'    ^"  ''^''^''• 

To  Inherse,  In-h^rse,'  i;.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  fune- 
ral monument. 

Inhesion,  in-hd-zhfin,  j,  451.  Inheritance,  the 
state  of  existing  in  .something  else. 

To  Inhibit,  in-hlb-lt,  v.  a.  To  restrain,  to  hinder, 
to  repress,  to  cheek  ;  to  prohibit,  to  forbid. 

Inhibition,  In-he-blsh-fin,  s.  Prohibition,  em- 
bargo;  inlaw,  inhibition  is  a  wtU  to  inhibit  or  ibrbid 
a  judge  from  farther  proceeding  in  the  cause  depending 
l)Ctore  him. 

To  Inhold,  1n-h61d,'  v.  a.  To  have  inherent,  to 
contain  in  itself. 

Inhospitable,  in-h6sip^-ti-bl,  adj.  Ail'urd.ng 
no  kindness  or  cntertainmcni  to  strangers. 

Inhospitably,  in.li5s-pe-tu-bW,  adv.  Unkiiidly 
to  str-ingors.  275 


Inhospitality.  ln-hi!»s-p^-til-e-t^. 
Want  of  hospitality,  want  of  courtesy  to  strangers. 

Inhuman,  In-hfi-min,   adj.    68.    Barbarous,   sa- 
vage, cruel,  uncompassionate. 

Inhumanity,  in-hii-minie-t^  s.  cruelty,  savage- 

ness,  barbarity. 

Inhumanly,  ln-h6iinln-W,  adv.  Savagely,  cruel- 
ly, barbarously. 
To  Inhumate,  In-hftiitiate,    }  v.  a.    To  bury,  to 
To  Inhume,  In-hfime/  j     inter. 

To  Inject,  ln-j4kt,'  r.  a.    To  throw  in,  to  dart  in. 
Injection,  In-j^k-sh&n,  *.     The  act  of  catting 

in;  any  medicine  made  to  he  injected  by  a  syringe,  or 
any  other  histrument.  Into  any  part  of  the  body;  the 
act  of  filling  the  vessels  with  wax,  or  any  other  proper 
matter,  to  show  their  sh-.ipes  and  ramifications. 

Inimical,  in-lmt^-kSl,  or  In-^-ml-kil,  adj.   llos. 

tile,  contrary,  repugnant. 

J{5-  This  word  sprung  up  in  the  House  of  Commons 
some  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  so  much  in  use  as  to 
make  us  wonder  how  we  did  so  long  without  it.  It  had, 
indeed,  one  great  recommendation,  which  was,  that  it  was 
pronouncied  ni  direct  opposition  to  the  rules  of  our  own 
language.  An  Englishman,  who  had  never  heard  it  pro- 
nounced, would,  at  first  sight,  have  placed  the  accent  on 
the  antepenultimate,  and  have  pronounced  the  penulti- 
mate t  short;  but  the  vanity  of  showing  its  derivation 
from  the  Latin  inimicus,  where  the  penultimate  i  is  long ; 
and  the  very  oddity  of  pronouncing  this  i  long  in  in!mic(tl, 
made  tliis  pronunciation  fashionable.  J  know  it  may  be 
urged,  that  this  word,  with  respect  to  sound,  was  as  great 
an  oddity  in  the  Latin  language  as  it  is  in  oar's;  and  that 
the  reason  for  making  tht  i  long,  was  its  derivation  from 
amicvs.  It  will  be  saul  too,  that,  in  other  words,  such  .^s 
aromatictif,  tyrannicus,  r/wloricus,  &c.  the  i  was  only 
terminational ;  but  in  inimicus  it  was  radical,  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  the  quantity  of  its  original  amicus.  In  an- 
5wer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  was  no  reason 
for  placing  the  accent  on  that  syllable  in  Latin.  In  that 
language,  whenever  the  penultimate  syllable  was  long, 
whether  radical  or  terminational,  it  had  always  the  accent 
on  it.  Thus,  the  numerous  termmations  in  alis  and  aior, 
by  having  the  penultimate  a  long,  had  always  the  accent 
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Inhospitableness,  in-li5sip^-tl-bl-n^s,     \    ^  \  Injudicable,  In-juidi^-ka-bl,  adj.    Not  cognizable 

by  a  judge. 

Injudicial,  In-jfi-dishiil,  adj.  Not  according  tc 
form  of  law. 

Injudicious,  !n-jft-dishifis,  adj.  Void  of  judg- 
ment, without  judgment. 

Injudiciously,  in-j6-dlsh-&s-l^,  adv.    With  ill 

judgment,  not  wisely. 

Injunction,  in-j&ngk'shfin,  s,  command,  order, 
precept ;  in  law,  injunction  is  an  interlocutory  decree 
out  of  the  chancery. 

To  Injure,  in-j6r,  r.  a.  To  hurt  unjustly,  to  mis- 
chief undeservedly,  to  wrong  ;  to  annoy,  to  affect  with 
any  inconvenience. 

Injurer,  In-j&r-fir,  s.  98.  He  that  hurts  anothei 
unjustly. 

Injurious,  In-ji-rd-fis,  adj.  314.  Unjust,  inva- 
sive of  another's  right ;  guilty  of  wrong  or  injury ;  mis- 
chievous, unjustly  hurtful ;  detractory,  contumelious, 
reproachful. 

Injuriously,  In-juir^-fis-l^,  adv.    Wrongfully, 

hurtfully,  with  injustice. 

InjuuiOUSNESS,  ln-j{i-ro-&s-n^s,  s.  Quality  of  be- 
ing injurious. 

Injury,  In-jfi-r^,  s.  Hurt  without  justice;  mis- 
chief,  detriment ;  annoyance;  contumelious  languiigc, 
reproacliful  apiK'lIation. 

Injustice,  in-jus-tls,  .>;.   142.    iniquity,  wrong. 

Ink,  ingk,  s.  408.  The  black  liquor  with  which 
men  write;  ink  is  used  for  any  liquor  with  which  they 
write,  as  red  ink,  green  ink. 

To  Ink,  ingk,  V.  a.    To  black  or  daub  with  ink. 

InKHORN,  ingkihirn,  *.  A  portable  case  for  the 
instruments  of  writing,  commonly  made  of  horn. 

Inkle,  ingikl,  s.  405.  A  kind  of  narrow  lillet.  & 
tajie. 

Inkling,  ingk-llng,  s.     Hint,  whisper,  intimation, 

InKMAKER,  ingk-ma-kur,  s.    He  who  makes  ink. 

Inky,  ingk-e,  adj.  Consisting  of  ink;  resembling 
ink ;  black  as  ink. 


on  that  letter,  while  the  i  in  the  terminations  Uis  and  itaa    IslanD,  in'lind,  ad).  88.    Interiour,  lying  remote 
seldom  had  the  accent,  because  that  vowel  was  generally        from  the  sea. 
short.     Hut,  allowing  for  a  moment  that  we  ought  servile- 
ly to  follow  the  Latin  accent  and  quantity  in  words  which 
we  derive  from  that  language;  this  ru 


at  least,  ought 
to  be  restricted  to  such  woriTs  as  have  preserved  their  La- 
tin form,  as  orator,  senator,  character,  &c.  yet  in  these 
words  we  find  the  I.atin  pemiltimate  accent  entirely  ne- 
glected, and  the  English  antepenultiinate  adopted.  But 
if  this  Latin  accent  and  quantity  should  cxtciul  to  words 
from  the  Latin  that  arc  anglicistd,  then  we  ought  to  pro- 
nounce c/Jvini/y,  de-vhiee-ty ;  severity, se-vere-e-ty;  and 
urbanity,  ur-bdne-ety.  In  short,  the  whole  language 
would  lie  nnctaiiiDriihosed,  and  we  should  neither  pro- 
nounce English  Uur  Latin,  but  a  Babyloiiiih  dialect  be- 
tween both. 
I  NIMITABIUTY,  !n-lm-e-lA-bll-e-t(!',  i.    Incapacity 

to  be  imitated. 
Inimitable,  in-lmit-ta-bl,  adj.  405.     Above  imi- 
tation, not  to  be  copied. 
Inimitably,    in-lm-e-tA-ble,   adv.     In  a  manner 
),ot  to  be  imitated,  to  a  degree  of  excellence  above  imi- 
tation. 
To  InJOIN,  lii-j3in,'  V.  a.    To  command,  to  onfcrce 

by  authority. — J-ec  Knjmn ;  in  Shakespeare,  to  join. 
Iniquitous,  in-ik-kwe-tfis,  adj.    Unjust,  wicked. 
Iniquity,    in-lk-kw^-te,   s.      Injustice,   unreason- 
ableness; wickedness,  crime. 
Initial,  ln-nlsh-;\l,   adj.   461.     Placed  at  the  bo- 

fjinning;  incipient,  not  complete. 
To  Initiate,  In-lsh^-ate,  i'.  a.    "I'o  enter,  to  in- 

struct  in  the  rudiments  of  an  aru 
To  Initiate,  ln-is!i-^-atc,  v.  n.    Ti>  do  the  f"st 

part,  to  perform  the  first  rile. 

Initiate,  ln-lslii(^-atc,  adj.  91.    Uniircctijcd. 
Initiation,  In-lsli-e-a-sliin,  s.    'ihe  act  of  cnlei- 

ing  a  new  comer  into  any  art  or  slate. 
InJCCCNUITY,    li!-ji-ktll4-(ie-te,    S.       Unplcasant- 

tiea&i 
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Inland,  In-lJnd,  s.     Interiour  or  midland  parts. 
Inlander,  In-lin-d&r,  s.  98.    Dweller  remote  from 

the  sea. 
To  Inlapidate,  In-lipi^'-date,   v.  a.     To  make 

stony,  to  turn  to  stone. 
To  Inlaw,  in-llw/  v.  a.     To  clear  of  outlawry  or 

attainder. 
To  Inlay,  In-la,'  v.  a.     To  diversify  with   diiTer- 

eiit  bodies  inserted  into  the  ground  or  substratum  ;  to 

make  variety  by  being  inserted  into  bodies,  to  varie- 
gate. 
Inlay,   In-la,   s.    492.    498.     Matter  inLiid,  wood 

formed  to  inlay. 
Inlet,  lii-li^t,  s.    Passage,  place  of  ingress,  entrance, 
Inly,  lii-lt",  adj.     interiour,  internal,  secret. 
Inmate,   lii-mate,   s.     Inmates  are  those  thai  are 

admitted  to  dwell  for  their  money  jointly  with  anothei 

man. 
Inmost,  initnust,    adj.      Deepest   within,  rcmote,-t 

from  Oie  surface.  • 

Inn,  In,  s.    A  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers ; 

a  house  where  student-s  arc  boarded  and  Uiught. 
To  Inn,  In,  v.  n.     To  take  up  temporary  loilging. 
To  Inn,  5n,  v.  a.  To  house,  to  put  under  cover. 

Innate,  iii-nato,' 91.     ?,.,., 

,  "        )/   ji         }■  adj.    inborn,  ingenerat*., 

Innated,  iii-iia-ted,      ^     -^ 
natural,  not  su))orad(lcd,  not  adscilitious. 

InnaTENESS,   In-natt-nOs,    s.     The  quality  of  be- 
ing innate. 

Innavigable,  in-nlv-v^-gi-bl,  atlj.    Not  to  be 
passed  by  sailing. 

Inner,  in-nOr  adj.  98.     Interiour,  not  otitward. 

Innermost,  in-niir-jn<iit,  adj.    Itemotcst  from  the 
outward  par% 
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InnHOLDER,  ln-Ii(jl-d6r,  i.  A  man  who  kccjis  an 
inn. 

Innings,  In-nlngz,  s.  410.  Lands  recovered  from 
the  sex  ' 

Innkeeper,  lnikWp-&r,  t.  One  who  keeps  lodg- 
ings and  provisions  for  entertainment  of  travellers. 

Innocence,  inino-s^nse,  I         -.  .^    , 

t  7,11       1    I-  *•     Purity  from  mju- 

I.VNOCENCY,  iuino-sen-se, ) 
rious  action,  untainted  integrity;  freedom  from  guilt 
imputed;  harmlessness,  innoxiousness ;  simplii.'ity  of 
heart,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  wealtness. 

Innocent,  in-ni-s^nt,  adj.  Pure  from  mischief; 
free  from  any  particular  guilt;  unhurtful,  harmless  in 
eflccts. 

Innocent,  Inino-s^nt,  t.  One  free  from  guilt  or 
harm  ;  o  natural,  an  idiot. 

Innocently,  In-nA-s^nt-l^.  ndr.    Without  guilt ; 

with  simplicity,  with  silliness  or  imprudence  ;  without 
hurt. 

Innocuous,  in-nik^kii-fis,  adj.  Harmless  in  ef- 
fects. 

Innocuously,  !n-n6kik6-&s-le,   adv.     Without 

mischievous  cll'ects. 

Innocuousness,  in-nok-ku-&s-n?s,  *.  Harmless- 
ness. 

To  Innovate,  IninA-vAte,  v.  a-  91.  To  bring  in 
something  not  known  before;  to  change  by  introducing 
novelties. 

Innovation,  In-n6-va-sh5n,  «.  Change  by  the 
introduction  of  novelty. 

Innovator,  in'no-va-t&r,  ».  166.  521.  An  in- 
troducer of  novelties ;  one  that  makes  changes  by  in- 
troducing novelties. 

Inno.\.IOUS,  in-nok-sliiis,  adj.  Free  from  mis- 
chievous ert'eets ;  pure  from  crimes. 

Inno.XIOUSLY,  in-nok-shus-lt^,  adv.    Harmlessly. 

InnoXIOUSNESS,  ln-n6ki«h&s-n^s,  s.  Harmk■^s- 
ness. 

Innuendo,  in-ni-5ni(lA,  s.    An  oblique  hint. 

Innumerable,  In-nJi-mir-i-bl,  adj.  Not  to  be 
counted  for  multitude. 

Innumerably,  In-nu-mur-l-ble,  ndv.  Without 
number. 

Innumerous,  In-nfiimur-us, «(//.  557.  Too  many 
to  be  counted. 

2o  Inoculate,  In-ok-ki-late,  v.  a.    To  propa 


Inordinateness,  In-orid^.nate-n^s,  «.  Wante! 
regularity,  intemjierance  of  any  kind. 

InouuinatiON,  in-or-de-ni-shun,  s.  Irregularity, 
deviation  from  right. 

Inorganical,  In-or-glnM^-kSI,  n((}.  Void  of  or- 
gans or  instrumental  parts. 

To  Inosculate,  In-os^kt-Iate,  t>.  7i.    To  unite  by 

apposition  or  contact. 

Inosculation,  in-os-k6-la-sIiin,  s.     Union  bj 

conjunction  of  the  extremities. 
Inquest,   Inikwost,    s.  408.     Judicial   inquiry  or 
examination ;  a  jury  who  are  summoned  to  inijuire  in- 
to any  matter,  and  give  in  ihcir  opinion  upon  oath ;  iii- 
quirj,  search,  study- 

Inquietude,  in-kwiM^-tude,  s.    Disturbed  state, 

want  of  quiet,  attnck  on  the  quiet. 
To  Inquinate,  iiig-kwc-nate,  v.  n.    To  pollute, 

to  corrupt. 
InquinaTION,   lng-kw(i-tiaisli5n,   5.     Corruption, 

pollution. 
Inquirable,  iii-kwl-ri  bl,  ai^.    That  of  which  in- 
quisition or  iiKpiest  may  be  made. 
To  Inquire,  5n-kwlre,'  c.  n.    To  ask  questions,  to 

make  search,  to  exert  curiosity  on  any  occasion ;  to 

make  examination. 

g:5»  Mr.  Nares  very  justly  observes,  that  in  this  word 
arid  all  its  derivatives.  Dr.  Johnson  has  preferred  the  Latin 
etymology  inrjuiro  to  the  French  enquerir,  contrary  to 
what  he  has  done  with  respect  to  entire  ;  and  that  if  we 
allow  entire,  enquire  sliould  remain. 

To  Inquire,  in-kwlrc,'  v.  a.    To  ask  about,   to 

seek  out,  ns,  he  inquired  the  way. 
I.NQUIRER,  In-kwi-rur,  .t.  9S.    Searcher,  examiner, 

one  curious  and  inquisitive;  one  wlio  interrogates,  one 

who  questions. 
Inquiry,  In-kwl-re,    s.     interrogation,   search   by 

question;  examination,  search. 
Inquisition,  In-kwe-zlsh-in,  s.  410.     Judicial 

inquiry;  examination,  discussion;  in  law,  a  manner  ol 

proceeding  in  matters  criminal,  by  the  office  of  the 

judge;  the  court  established  in  some  countries  for  the 

detection  of  heresy. 
Inquisitive,  iii-kwlz-^-tlv,  adj.    Curious,  busy 

in  search,  active  to  pry  into  any  thing. 
Inquisitively,   in-kwlzize-tiv-li,    adu.     With 

curiosity,  with  narrow  scrutiny. 
Inquisitiveness,  in-kwizizii-tiv-n&,  *.    Curiosi- 
ty, diligence  to  pry  into  things  hiddi.ii. 


gate  any  plant  by  inserting  its  bud  into  another  stock, '  T.,„, ,,„„,„„     ?„  L-ui?»'r»u  tiSv-     ..     m^c       r\       _i, 
to  practise  inoculation;   to  yield  a  bud  to  anothe;   INQUIsnoR,   In-kwiz-ze-tur,    s.    IbS.     One  who 

examines  judicially ;  an  ollicer  m  the  courts  of  inqui 
sitioii. 

To  Inuail,  In-rale/  v.  a.    To  enclose  with  rails. 

Inroad,  in-rode,  s.  Incursion,  sudden  and  desul- 
tory invasion. 

InsanaeLE,  In-san-i-bl,  adj.  Incurable,  irreme- 
diable.— See  Satiable. 

Insane,  in-sane/  adj.    Mad,  making  mad. 

Insanity,  in-s>in-ti-te,  *,  The  state  of  being  in- 
sane, madness. 

Insatiable,  In-saishe-S-bl,  adj.  Orcedy  beyond 
measure,  greedy  so  as  not  to  be  satisfied. 

InsaTIAELENESS,  In-sa-she-S-bl-nes,  s.  Greedi- 
ness not  to  be  appeased. 

Insatiably,  in-sa-she-:'i-blt',  adv.  with  greedi- 
ness not  to  be  appeased. 

Insatiate,  In-sa-sh^  ate,  adj.  91.  542.  Greedy, 
so  as  not  to  be  satisfied. 

Insaturable,  In-sAtshiu-vi-bl,  adj.  461.  Not 
to  he  glutted,  not  to  be  fillci!. 

To  Inscribe,  In-skribu,'  v.  a.  To  write  on  any 
thing;  it  is  generally  applied  to  something  written  on 
a  monument ;  to  mark  any  thing  with  writing;  to  as- 
sign to  a  patron  without  a  formal  dedication  ;  to  draw 
a  ligure  within  another. 

Inscriptio.N,  in-skrip-sh&n,  s.  Something  written 
or  engraved  ;  title;  consignment  of  a  book  to  a  patroE 
without  a  formal  dedication. 


practise 
stock. 

I.vocuLATION,  in-5k-kii-la^luin,  s.  Inoculation 
is  practised  upon  all  sorts  of  stone  fruit,  and  upon  oran- 
ges and  jasmine?;  the  practice  of  transplanting  the 
small-pox,  by  infusion  of  the  matter  fromripeneupus- 
tulcs  into  the  veins  of  the  uninfected. 

InOCULATOR,  in-ik-ki'i-la-tiir,  s.  521.  One  that 
practises  the  inocula'io'j  of  trees;  one  wlio  propagates 
the  small-pox  by  inoculation. 

Inodorous,  in-Aidur-Qs,  ar//.  314.  Wanting  scent, 
not  affecting  the  nose. 

Inoffensive,  !n-5f-f^nis!v,  adj.  138.    Giving  no 

scandal,  giving  no  provocation  ;  giving  no  p;iin,  ca:is- 

mg  no  tenor;  harmless,  innocent. — See  Offensive. 
Inoffensively,  ln-6f-fen-slv-le,  adv.    Without 

appearance  of  harm,  without  Iwrm. 
Inoffensiveness,  in-5f-f^n-slv-nes,  s.    Harmless- 

ness. 

Inofficious,  In-Af-flsliias,  adj.  .357.    Not  civil, 

not  attentive  to  the  accommodation  of  others See  Of- 

Jicious. 

I.NOPINATE,  ln-5pi^-nate,  a^//.  91.     Not  expected. 

Inopportune,  In-tip-pir-tiine,'  adj,  Unseasona- 
able,  inconvenient. 

Inokdinacy,  In-or-d^-nJ-se,  s.  168.  Irregu- 
larity, disorder. 

Inordinate,  In-oriJe-nate,  adj.  91.  irregular, 
disordeily,  deviating  from  right. 


Inordinately,  in-orMe-nite-le,  adv.    Jrregu- 1  Inscrutable.  In-skru^ta-bl,  adj.    UnscarchabTo, 
'.arly,  not  rightly  |     „(,(  to  be  tr.iced  out  Ly  inquiry  or  study. 
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cut. 
Any 


To  InscC'LP,  in-sk"!ilp,'  v,  a.    To  engrave, 

Insculpture,    !n-skulp-ts!iire,    s.    461 
thing  engraved. 

To  Inseam,  in-sime/  v.  a.  To  impress  or  muk  by 
a  seam  or  cicatrix. 

Insect,  in-s^kt,  5.  Insects  are  .so  called  from  a  se- 
paration 111  the  middle  of  their  bodies,  whereby  tliey 
are  cut  into  two  parts,  which  are  joined  together  by  a 
small  ligature,  as  we  see  in  wasps  and  common  flies ; 
any  thing  small  or  contemptible. 

Insectatob,  !n-sek-ta-t5r.  s.  166.  One  that 
persecutes  or  harasses  witli  pursuit. 

INSECTILE,  1n-s§k-tll,  iidj.  140.  Having  the  na- 
ture of  insects. 

In-sectologer,  In  s^k-tol-i-jir,  s.  518.  Otic 
wlio  studies  or  describes  insects. 

Insecure,  In-s^kire/  adj.  Not  secure,  not  con- 
fident of  safety;  not  safe. 

IVSECUUITY,  in-S(^-ku-re-tt^,  s.  Uncertainty,  want 
of  reasonable  confidence;  want  of  safety,  danger,  ha- 
.'.ard. 

Insemination,  In-s^m-me-na-sh&n,  s.  The  act 
of  scattering  <ecd  on  groimd. 

Insensate,  in-s5nis4te,  adj.  91.  Stupid,  want- 
ing thought,  wanting  sensibility. 

Insensibility,  in-s^n-s^bil-i^-td,  x.    inability  to 

perceive;  stupidity,  dulness  of  mental  perception  ;  tor- 
por, dulness  of  corporeal  sense. 

Insensible,  in-s6nisd-bl,  adj.  405.  imperceptible, 
not  discoverable  by  the  senses;  slowly,  gradual;  void 
of  feeling,  either  mental  or  corporeal ;  void  of  emotion 
or  affection. 

Insensibleness,  In-s^nis^-bl-n^s,  s.  .\bsence  of 
perception,  inability  to  perceive. 

Insensibly,  In-s^n-se-bl^,  adv.  Imperceptibly, 
in  such  a  manner  as  is  not  discovcrtnl  by  the  senses;  by 
slow  debtees  ;   without  mental  or  corporeal  sense. 

Insentient,  In-s^u-sh^-^nt,  adj.  Not  having 
perception. 

Inseparability,  ln-s?p-pJlra-bil-t5-ti, 

Inseparableness,  in-s^p-pir-il-bl-n^s, 
The  quality  of  being  such  as  cannot  be  severed  or  di- 
vided. 

Inseparable,  1n-st>p-|)ir-i-bl,  adj.  Not  to  be 
disji>inted,  united  so  a.s  not  ;o  be  parted. 

Inseparably,  In-sep-pir-i-bl^,  adv.  With  in- 
dissoluble union. 

T'J  Insert,  In-s^rt,'  t>.  a.  To  place  in  or  among 
otlicT  things. 

Insertion,  In-sJr-sh&n,   j.    The  act  of  placing 

any  thing  in  or  among  other  matter  ;  the  thing  inserted. 
InsERVE,  In-s^rv'  V.  a.     To  be  of  use  to  an  end. 
Inseuvient,  in-s^r-vd-^iit,  adj.    Conducive,  of  use 

to  an  end. 
To  InsHELL,  In-sh^'l,'  v.  a.    To  hide  in  a  shell. 
To  Inship,    in-slilp,'   v,    a.    To   shut  in  a  ihii),  to 

stow,  to  embark. 
To  I.N'SHRiNE,  in-slirlne/   v.   a.     To  enclose  in  a 

shrine  or  precious  cise. 
Inside,  In-slde,  s.    Interior  part,  part  within. 
InsidiaTOR,  in-sld-e-a-tfir,  s.  166.     One  who  lies 

m  wait. 

Insidious,  1n-siiJ^fts,  or  ln-sldij^-&s,  adj.  '293, 

29-1.  5iy,  circumventiie,  diligent  to  entrap,  treacher- 
ous. 

InsIDIOCSLY,  In-slJiA-fls  Iti,  adv.  In  a  sly  and 
treacherous  manner,  with  malicious  artifice. 

Insight,  in-slte,  S.  Inspection,  deep  view,  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  parts. 

Insig.vikicance,  in-si^r.nifift^-kilnsc,        ) 

J.vsignikica.vcy,  ln-sit;-nif-l'^l;iii-s^,       ^       *' 
Want  of  meaning,  unme.niliig  terms;   unimportance. 

InSIGNIUCANT,  in-signit-l^-kint,  adj.  Want- 
ing meaning,  void  of  sigiiilication  ;  uniinporuuit,  wint- 
mg  weight,  irieRietual. 

Insigmucantly,  ln-s1g-nlt-f(5-kiiit-li,  adv. 
VVithoul  nieaniiig  ;  without  iin'vjttanet  oi  dteet. 


Want  of  taste ; 


Insincere,  In-sln-s^re,'  adj.  Not  v.hat  he  ap;>car^ 
not  hearty,  dissembling,  unfaithful ;  not  sound,  et;!-. 
rupted. 

Insincerity,  1n-sln-s5ri^-t^,  j.  Dissimulation, 
want  of  truth  or  fidelity. 

To  Insinew,  iii-sin-nil,  v.  a.  To  strengthen,  tc 
confirm. 

InsINUANT,  !n-£,lil'llu-Jnt,  adj.  Having  the  powci 
to  gain  fa\<nir. 

To  Insinuate,  iu-sln-ni-ate,  v.  a.  To  introduce 
any  thing  qently  ;  to  iiush  gently  into  favour  or  re- 
gard, commonly  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun;  to  hint, 
to  impart  indirectly;  to  instil,  to  infuse  gently. 

To  Ins  NUaTE,  insln-nil-atL',  v.  n.  To  wheedle, 
to  gain  on  the  afTcerions  by  gentle  degrees ;  to  steal  into 
imperc  ptibly;  tube  conveyed  insensibly;  to  enfold, 
to  wreath,  to  wind. 

Insinuation,  !n-sln-ii6-a-sh&n,  s.    The  power  of 

pleasing,  or  stealing  upon  the  affections. 
Insinuative,   in-sin-nfi-a-tiv,   adj.     Stealing  on 

the  affections. 
Insinuator,  in-sln-nd-a-t&r,  s.  166.  521.    He 

that  insinuates. 
Insipid,   in-slp-pld,   adj.     Without  taste ;   without 
pirit,  without  pathos;  fiat,  dull,  heavy. 

Insipidity,  In-s^-pld-^-t^,      i 
Insipidness,  ln-sip-pld-n&,  5 

want  of  life  or  spirit. 
Insipidly,  in-slp-pld-le,  adv.    Without  taste.dully. 
InSIPIENCE,  in-sip-e-ellSP,   *.     Folly,  want  of  un- 
derstanding. 
To  Insist,  In-slst/   v.  n.     To  stand  or  rest  upon  3 

not  to  recede  from  terms  or  assertions,  to  persist  in ;  to 

dwell  upon  in  discourse. 
Insistent,   In-sisit^nt,   aclj.      Resting    upon    any 

thing. 
InsistURE,  In-sls-tshire,  s.  461.    This  word  seems 

in  Shakespeare  to  .signify  constancy  or  regularity. 
InsitlENCY,   in-slsh^-^n-si^,  i.     Exemption  from 

thirst :  .iiiplied  to  a  camel,  thatciin  travel  long  over  dry 

desertf  vitnout  drinking. 
InsitION,  in-s1sh-&n,   s.     The  insertion  or  inKraft. 

ment  of  one  bran>;h  into  another. — See  Transition. 
To  Insnabe,  lii-snare,'  v.  a.    To  entrap,  to  catch 

in  a  trap,  gin,  or  snare;  to  inveigle;  to  entangle  in 

di£RciiltJcs  or  perplexities. 
InsnaRER,  in-sna-rtir,  s.  98.     He  that  ensnares. 
Insobriety,  ln-s6-bri-^-t^,  s.    Drunkenness,  want 

of  sobriety. 
InsociablE,    ln-s6isln*-3.-bl,    adj.    405.      Averse 

from  conversation  ;  ine.ipable  of  connexion  or  union. 
To  InsOLate,  Inisi-liite,  v.  a.  91.    To  dry  in  the 

sun,  to  expose  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 
Insolation,  ln-s6-li-sbun,  s.    ExiKisition  to  the 

sun. 
Insolence,  In^sA-lense,     7    -'•     I'ride  exerted  in 
I.N'SOLENCY,  in-sA-l(5n-se,   5         contemptuous    and 

oserbcaring  tre;itment  of  others;  letulant  contempt. 
Insolent,  lni^s6•l^nt,  adj.    Contemptuous  of  others, 

haughty,  overbearing. 
Insolently,  in's61^nt-lt5,  adv.    With  contempt 

of  olhers,  haughtily,  rudely. 
InsOLVABLE,    iit-s61-vi-bl,  adj.     Such  as  admits 

of  no  solution,  or  explication ;  that  cannot  be  paid — 

.See  SulviMe. 
Insoluble,  ln-s61-ldi-bl,  adj.  405.    Nottobedis. 

solveil  or  separated. 

Insolvency,  in-sfil'v^n-s^,  s.    Inability  to  pay 

debts. 
Insolvent,  In-s61-v5nt,  adj.   Unable  to  pay. 
Inso.MUCH,  lii-sA-mfitsh,'   conj.   352.     So  that,  U 

such  a  degree  that. 
To  Inspect,  In-sp^kt/  v.  a.    To  look  into  by  wa) 

of  examination. 
Inspection,   in-sp?kislifin,    5.      Prying  examins- 
tion,  narrow  and  close  sui'vey;  superintendence,  pre 
Siding  care. 
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!n8FECTOE,    In-sp5k-t5r,    S.    loo.      A   prying  ex- 


aminer ;  a  superintcniient. 

iNtVEHSION,  in-sp^r-sh&ii,  s.     A  sprinkling. 

To  InspheRE,  in-sfere,'  v.  a.  To  place  in  an  orb 
or  sphere. 

InSPIRABLE,  In-spl^ri-bl,  adj.  That  may  be  drawn 
in  with  the  breath. 

Inspiration,  in-sp^-ra'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  draw- 
ing in  the  breath ;  the  act  of  breathing  into  any  thing ; 
infusion  of  ideas  into  the  mind  by  a  s-.iperior  power. 

To  Inspire,  in-splre,'  v.  n.    To  draw  in  the  breath. 

To  Inspire,  in-spire,'  v.  a.  To  breathe  iJito,  to  in- 
fuse into  the  mind;  to  animate  by  supernatural  i::i  i- 
sion ;  to  draw  in  with  tlie  breath. 

Inspirer,  in-spi-rOr,  s.  93.    He  that  inspires 

To  Inspirit,  in-spir-it,  v.  a.  To  animate,  tc  alg- 
inate, to  fill  with  life  and  vigour — Sec  Spirit. 

To  Inspissate,  In-spls'sate,  v.  a.  To  thicken,  to 
make  tliick. 

InspissatiON,  In-spis-sa-sh&n,  i.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing any  liquid  thick. 

Instability,  in-std-bil-(?-t^,  s.  inconstancy,  fick- 
leness, mutability  of  opmion  or  conduct. 

Instable,  iu-sta-bl,  ac0.  405.  Inconstant,  chang- 
ing. 

To  Install,  In-still,'  v.  a.  84.  406.  To  advance 
to  any  rank  or  office  by  placing  in  the  seat  or  stall  pro- 
per to  that  eouduion. 

Installation,  in-stil-la-shun,  s.  The  act  of 
giving  visible  possession  of  a  rank  or  olEce,  by  placini; 
m  the  proper  seat. 

Instalment,  In-stal-m^nt,  s.  The  act  of  instal- 
hng ;  the  seat  in  which  one  is  installed  ;  payments  made 
at  different  tnnes. 

Instance,  inistinse,   7        ,        . 

1/4        if*.     Importunity,  urgency. 
Instancy,  Inistin-s^,  S 

solicitation;  motive,  influence,  i.riasing  argument; 
prosecution  or  process  of  a  suit ;  example,  document. 

To  Instance,  inUtinsc,  v.  n.  To  give  or  offer  an 
example. 

Instant,  in-stlnt,  adj.  Pressing,  urgent;  imme- 
diate, without  any  time  intervenmg,  present;  (juiek, 
without  delay. 

Instant,  InistAnt,  s.  Instant  is  such  a  part  of  du- 
ration wherein  we  perceive  no  succession;  the  present 
or  current  month. 

Insta.vtaneOUS,  In-stln-la-n^-fis,  adj.  Done  in 
an  instant,  actmg  at  once  without  any  perceptible  suc- 
ee!.-.ion. 

Instantaneously,  In.stln-t.a-ne-us-le,  adr.  in 
an  indivisible  point  of  time. 

Instantly,  in-stint-le,  adv.  Immediately,  with- 
out any  perceptible  intervention  of  time;  with  urgent 
importunity. 

To  Instate,  In-state,'  v.  a.  91.    To  place  in  a 

certaui  rank  or  condition;  to  invest.     Obsolete. 
Instaukation,  iii-staw-ra-shCin,   s.     Restoration, 

reparation,  renewal. 
Instead,  In-^tkti^  jn-ep.  234.    In  room  of,  in  place 

of;  equal  to, 

g:S»  A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word  prevails 
ihieily  in  the  capital,  as  if  it  were  written  instid.  This 
Is  not  only  a  departure  from  the  true  sound  of  the  diph- 
Jiong,  which  is  never  pronounced  like  i  short,  but  it  is 
losing  its  relation  to  the  substantive  stead  and  the  adjec- 
tives steaily,  steadfast,  A:c. 
To  Insteep,  In-st^ep,'  v.  a.    To  soak,  to  macerate 

in  moisture;  to  lay  under  water. 
Instep,    In-st^p,    s.     The  upper  part  of  the  foot 

where  it  joins  to  the  leg. 
To  Instigate,  in-ste-gate,  v.  a.    To  urge  to  ill, 

to  jwovoke  or  incite  to  a  crime. 
Instigation,  in-st^ga-shftn,  s.    Incitement  to  a 

crime,  encouragement,  impulse  to  ill. 
Instigator,  in-stt^-ga-tiir,  s.  521.    Inciter  to  ill. 
To  Instil,  in-stil,'  v.    a.     To  infuse  by  drops  ;  to 

insinuate  any  thing  imperceptibly  into  the  mind,   to 

infuse. 
LnutilijvTION,   in.stll  laishun,    *.     The   act   of 


A  teacher,  an 


pouring  in  by  drops ;  the  act  of  infusingslowly  into  tli' 

mind,  the  thing  infused. 
Instinct,  in-stingkt,'  adj.     Moved,  animated. 
Instin,:t,   In-stlngkt,    s.  494.     The  power  which 

determines  the  will  of  brutes  ;  a  desire  or  aversion  in 

the  mind  not  determined  by  reason  or  deliberation. 
Instinctive,  In-stingkitiv,  adj.    Acting  without 

the  application  or  choice  of  reason. 
Instinctively,   In-btlngk-tlv-le,    adv.     By  in- 

stmct,  by  the  call  of  nature. 

To  Institute,  In-stt^-tllte,  v.  a.  To  fix,  to  es- 
tablish, to  appoint,  to  enact,  to  settle;  to  educate,  to 
instruct,  to  form  by  instruction. 

Institute,  in-sti^-tite,  s.   Established  law,  sett'ed 

order;  precept,  maxim,  principle. 

Institution,  in-stii-ti-sh&n,  s.  Act  of  establish- 
ing; establishment,  settlement;  positive  law  ;  (.(iuca- 
tiuti. 

Institutionary,  In-ste-ti-shcin-ir-^,  adj.  512. 
Elemental,  containing  the  first  doctrines  ur  principles 
of  doctrine. 

Institutor,  in-std-ti-tOr,  s.  166.  521.  .-^n  es- 
lablisher,  one  who  settles;  instructer,  educator. 

Institutist,  iii-st^t6-tist,  s.  Writer  of  insti- 
tutes, or  elemental  instructions. 

To  Instop,  in-si6p,'  v.  a.    To  close  up,  to  stop. 

To  Instruct,  In-strakt/  v.  a.  To  teach,  to  form 
by  precept,  to  inform  authoritatively ;  to  model,  to 
form. 

Instructer,  in-strok-tir,  s.  98. 

institutor. 

Instruction,  !n-str&k-shun,  s.  The  act  of  teach- 
ing,  information  ;  precepts  conveying  knowledge;  au- 
thoritative information,  mandate. 

Insteuctive,  In-strik-tiv,  adj.  157.  Conveying 
knowledge. 

I.nstrumenT,  In-stru-m^nt,  *.  A  tool  used  for 
any  work  or  purpose ;  a  frame  constructed  so  as  to 
yield  harmonious  sounds ;  a  writing  containing  anyccn- 
tract  or  order ;  the  agent  or  mean  of  any  thing  ;  one  who 
acts  only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  another. 

Instrumental,  in-strii-m^nitil,  adj.  Condu- 
cive as  means  to  some  end,  organical ;  acting  to  some 
end,  c'ontributing  to  some  purpose,  helpful ;  consisting 
not  of  voices  but  instruments ;  produced  by  instru 
ments,  not  vocal. 

Instrumentality,  In-strt-men-tAW-t^,  s.  Sub- 

ordiiate  agency,  agency  of  any  tlung,  as  means  to  an 

end. 

Instrumkntally,  in-stri-m^nitAl-^,  adv.  In  the 

nature  of  an  instrument,  as  means  to  an  end. 

Instkumentalness,      in-strii-tniSn-tal-n^s,     s. 

Usefulness,  as  means  to  an  end. 
iNSUi'FEKABLE,  iii-saf-lur-i-bl,  adj.     Intolerable, 

insupiiortable,  iutense  beyond  endurance;  detestable, 
contemi)tible. 
Insuffeuaely,   In-s&f-i'iir-l-bli^,   adv.    To  a  de- 
gree beyond  endurance. 

Insufficie.nx'E,  in-sfif-fish-^nsc,    7 
Insufficiency,  in-saf-fishi^n-s4,  S    ''     '"'"^^' 

quateness  to  any  end  or  purpose. 

Insufficient,  In-s&l-fisL-^nt,  adj.    Inadequate  to 

any  end,  use,  or  puri)ose,  wanting  abilities. 

Insufficiently,  In-bftf-fish-^at-l^,  adv.    With 

want  of  proper  ability. 

Insufflation,  in-oCif-fla-sli&n,   i.     The  act  ol 

breatluni;  upon. 
l.NSULAR,  in-shii-lar,  461,  ) 
INSULARY,  Inishi-lir-^,      J    "''J-      Belonging   to 

an  island. 

Insulated,  inishi!i-la-t6d,  adj.    Not  contiguoue 

on  ;;ny  side. 

InsULSE,  in-sulse,'  adj.     Dull,  insipid,  heavy. 

Insult,  ln-silt,  s.  492.  The  act  of  leaping  upon 
any  thing  ;  act  of  in«)leiice  or  contempt. 

To  Insult,  In-sult,'  v.  a.  To  treat  with  insolence 
or  contempt;  to  trampie  upon,  to  triumph  over. 

Insulter,  in-stilt-iar,  s.  98.  One  who  treat*  an- 
other with  iuMjleiit  uiumoh. 
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InSULTTVGLY,  in-sfiltilng-lfl,  orf*'.    With  contemj 

tuous  triumph. 
Inbupebability,   ln-si-p5r-S-bllie-t^, 

quality  of  being  invincible. 
Insuperable,   in-su-p^r-i-bl,   adj.     invincible, 

insurinountable. 

Jt5»  This  word  is  frequently,  but  very  incorrectly,  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  irrshvprrable.  The  3  is  never  aspi- 
rated when  the  accent  is  on  the  succeeding  vowtl,  but  in 
rure,  rvgar,  and  their  compounds. — See  Principles,  No. 

<54.  455.  462 See  Superable. 

InSUPERAILENESS,     ln-SLlip^r-i-bl-n&,    ».       In- 

vincibleness,  imi'ossibility  to  Ik  surmounted. 

Insuperably,  In  sit-per-i-bl^,  adv.    invincibly, 

insurmountiibly. 

iNSUPPOnTAELE,  ln-sfip-p6ritJ-bl,  adj.  Intoler- 
able, insufferable,  not  to  be  endured. 

Insupportableness,  In-sfip-pAritl-bl-n^s,  s. 
Insufferableness,  the  state  of  being  beyond  endurance. 

InsuppORTABLY,  In-s&p-pir-ti-ble,  ado.  Beyond 
endurance. 

Insurmountable,  In-s&r-moun-tA-bl,  adj.  405. 
Insuperable,  not  to  be  got  over. 

Insurmountably,  in-sur-irsouu-ti-bl^,  adv. 
Invincibly,  uncoiiquerably. 

Insurrection,  in-hur-r^kishfin,  «.    a  seditious 

rising,  a  rebellious  commotion. 
InsusurraTION,  In-su-s&r-ra-sh&n,  5.   ITieactof 

■whispering  into  something. 
IntaCTIELK,  in-tAkit(^-bl,  ac(j.  405.     Not  percep- 
tible to  the  touch. 
Intaglio,  in-tal-y6,   s.  388.     Any  thing  that  has 

figures  engraved  on  it. 
IntaSTaBLE,   in-tas-(l-bl,   adj.    Xot   raising  any 

sensation  in  the  organs  of  taste. 
Integer,  ln-t(i-jer,  s.  98.     Thcwholeof  .my  thing. 
Integral,  in-te-gril,  adj.    WIkjIc;  applied  to  a 

thing,  considered  as  comprising  all  i  is  constituent  parts; 
uninjured,  complete,  not  defective,  not  fractional,  not 
broken  into  fractions. 

Integral,  initc-gril,  s.  503.  ,  The  whole  made 
up  of  parts. 

Integrant,  InUe-grSnt,  adj.  Necessary  for  mak- 
ing tip  an  integer. 

Integrity,  In-t^gigr^-t^,  s.  Honesty,  uncorrupt- 
ness  ;  purity,  genume  unadulterate  state;  intireness. 

Integument,  In-t^g-gi-mcJnt,  s.    Any  thing  that 

covers  or  envelops  another. 
Intellect,   in-t^l-l^kt,   S.     llie  intelligent  mind, 
the  power  of  understanding. 

Intellection,  in-t^l-l^kishfin,  a.     The  act  of 

understanding. 

Intellective,  in-tdl-l^k-tlv,  adj.    Having  power 

to  understand. 

Intellectual,    In-tll-l^kitshi-al,    adj.   461. 

Relating  to  the  understanding,  belonging  to  the  mind, 
transacted  by  the  understanding;  perceived  by  the 
intellect,  not  the  senses ;  having  the  power  of  under- 
standing. 

Intellectual,  !n-tel-l^kUsh6-il,  *.     intellect, 

understanding,  mental  powers  or  faculties. 

Intelligence,   in-tel-le-j6nse, 

Intelligency,  ln-t6l-le-j^n-s^ 
of  information,  notice,  mutual  communication  ;  com- 
merce of  acquaint.inec,  terms  on  w.ich  men  live  one  with 
another;  spirit,  unbodied  mind  ;  underst.inding,  skill. 

Intelligencer,  in-tel-liJ-j^n-sur,  *.   98.    One 

who  sends  jr  conveys  news,  one  who  gives  notice  of 
private  or  distant  transactions. 

Intelligent,  !;i-t^l-I^-j^nt,  adj  Knowing,  in- 
structed, skilful ;  giving  information. 

Intelligential,  ^n-t^l-le-j^n-shSl,  adj.  Con- 
iristing  nf  unbodied  mind ;  intellectual,  exercising  un- 
derst-inding. 

Intelligibility,  ln-t5l-l^j^-blW-t^,  s.  Possi- 
bility to  be  understood. 

Intelligible,   lii-t^l-]^-j^-bl,    adj.     To   be   con- 
ceived by  the  understanding. 
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Intelligieleness,  ln-t5lM4-ji-bl-n5s,  s.     Pos- 
sibility to  be  understood,  perspicuity. 
Intelligibly,  In-t^l-l^-j^-bld,  adv.    So  «« to  bt 

understood,  clearly,  jilain'y. 
Intemerate,  in-tOm-ei-atc,  0(0.  91.    Undefilcd, 

unpolluted. 
Intemperament,   In-t^iiiip^r-i-ment,  s.      R«l 

constitution. 

Intemperance,  ln-t^niip^r-4nse,     7  s.   Want 

InteMPERANCY,  in  t5mip^r-4n-s(.^,  ^  of  tem- 
perance, want  of  motieration,  excess  in  meat  or  drink. 

IntejiperaTE,  ln-i6in-p^r.4te,  adj.  91.  Immo- 
derate in  appetite,  excessive  in  meat  or  drink ;  passion- 
ate, ungovernable,  without  rule. 

Intemperately,  In-t^mip^r-ate-l^,  adv.  With 
breach  nf  the  laws  of  temperance;  immoderately,  ex- 
ces-sively. 

IntemperaTENESS,  In-t^mip^r-ate-n^s,  a.  Want 
of  moderation. 

Intemperature,  in-t^mip^r  i-tire,  *.  Excess 
of  some  quality. 

To  Intend,  in-t^nd/  v.  a.    To  mean,  to  design. 

InTENDANT,  In-t^nMint,  ».  An  officer  of  the 
highest  ckiss,  who  oversees  any  particular  allotment  01 
the  publiek  business. 

Intendment,  In-t^ndim^nt,  t.  intention,  de- 
sign. 

To  Intenerate,  ln-t^n-n^r..ate,  t>.  a.  554.  Tc 
make  tender,  to  soften. 

InteneratiON,  In-t^n-n^r-aish&n,  s.  The  act  oJ 
softening  or  making  tender. 

Intenible,   In-t^n^-bl,  adj.    405.     That  cannot 
hold. 
JJ5"  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  this  word  from  Shakespeare, 

who  formed  it  as  if  derived  from  the  Latin  ;  but  as  that 

language  has  no  nearer  relation  to  it  than  ieneo,  it  must 

be  derived  from  the  French  tenable,  and  therefore  cannot 

have  been  coinixiunded  of  in  and  tenlble,  as  Dr.  Johnson 

tc'ls  us,  because  there  is  no  such  word.    It  ought  there- 
fore to  be  written  Intenable. 

Intense,  In-t^nse^  adj.  Raised  to  a  higli  degree, 
strained,  forced;  vehement,  ardent;  kept  on  the 
stretch,  anxiously  attentive. 

Intensely,  !n-t^iisiiK',  adv.    To  a  great  degree. 

InTENSENESS,  In  t^nse-n^s.  j.  The  state  of  being 
affected  to  a  Iiigh  degree,  contrariety  to  laxity  or  re- 
mission. 

Intension,  In-t^nisb&n,  *.  The  act  of  forcing 
or  straining  any  thing. 

Inte.vsitY,  In-t^ii-se-t^,  $.     Intenseness. 

Intensive,  In-t^n^slv,  adj.  428.  stretched  or 
increased  with  respect  to  itself;  intent,  full  of  care. 

Intensively,  in-tcn-siv-1^,  adv.  To  a  great  de. 
grce. 

Intent,  In-t^nt,'  a^.  Anxiously  diligent,  fi»cd 
with  close  application. 

Intent,  In-tent,'  s.  a  dcfign,  a  purpose,  ■  drift, 
meaning. 

Intention,  In  teii-sh&n,  4.  Design,  purpose ;  th» 
state  of  being  intense  or  strained. 

Intentional,  in-t5nislian-il,  Of/;'.  88.  Designed, 
done  by  design. 

Intentionally,  ln-t(5nislifinil-i,  adv.  By  de- 
sign, with  Gxed  choice ;  in  will,  if  not  in  action. 

IntenTIVE,  in-ten-tiv,  adj.  157.  Diligently  ap- 
plied, buiily  attentive. 

Intentively,  In-t^n-tlv-1^,  adv.  With  applica- 
tion, closely. 

Intently,  1n-t5nt-l^,  adv.  With  close  attention, 
with  close  application,  with  eager  desire. 

InTENTNESS,  in-t^nt-n^s,  s.  The  state  of  being 
intent,  anxious  application. 

Tu  I.NTER,  in-ter/  v.  a.  To  cover  under  ground, 
to  bury. 

InTEUCALAR,  lil-tdT-ki\.lir, 

Intercalary,  hi-tcr-k;\li 
out  of  the  common  order,  to  preserve  the  equation  ol 
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time,  as  the  twenty-ninth  of  February  in  a  leap  year  is 
an  Intercalary  day. 

^^  All  our  orthoepists  agree  in  placing  the  accent  on 
tlie  second  syllable  of  intercular  anei  intercalate;  and  Mr. 
Siheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Peiry,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  and 
Entick,  place  it  on  the  same  syllable  ni  intercalary ;  but 
Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  and  Bailey,  on  the  third.  This 
latter  pronunciation  is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  the 
car;  and  as  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin'  intercalaris,  a 
word  of  the  same  number  of  syllables  with  the  penulti- 
mate long,  it  should  seem  we  ought  to  place  the  accent 
on  Ihe  same  syllable  in  the  English  word,  503,  but  as  our 
language  absolutely  forbids  us  to  lay  the  stress  on  the  a 
in  this  termination,  512,  1  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  place  it  on  the  preceding  syllable,  especially  as  the 
termination  is  not  encliiical,  313,  and  therefore  does  not 
require  the  accent  on  the  conjunctive  part  of  the  word, 
(See  Academy.)  The  accent  on  the  third  syllable,  there- 
fore, as  it  clashes  with  no  analogy,  and  is  so  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  ought,  in  my  oinnion,  to  be  adopted 
To  Intercalate,  in-t^r-ki-late,  v.  a.  To  in- 
sert an  extraordinary  day. 
Intercalation,  In-t^r-ka-la-shfin,  *.    Insertion 

of  days  out  of  the  ordinary  reckoning. 
To  Intercede,  In-t^r-s^^d,'  v.  n.    To  pass  be- 
tween ;  to  mediate,  to  act  between  two  parties. 
InTERCEDER,  In-t^r-s^^tir,  s.  98.    One  that  in- 
tercedes, a  mediator. 
To  Intercept,  in-ter-s^pt/  v.  a.     To  stop  and 
seize  in  the  way  ;  »o  obstruct,  to  cut  off,  to  stop  from 
being  communicated. 

Interception,  in-t^r-s^p-shfin,  s.    Obstruction, 

seizure  by  the  way. 

Intercession,  In-t^r-s^sh-un,  s.  Mediation,  in- 
terposition, agency  between  two  parties,  agency  in  the 
cause  of  another. 

InTERCESSOUR,  In-t6r-s&-s6r,  i.  Mediator,  agent 
between  two  parties  to  procure  reconciliation. — See 
Honour. 

To  Interchain,  in-t^r-tshatu,'  v.  a.  To  chain, 
to  link  together. 

To  Interchange,  1n-t^r-tshanje,'  v.  a.  To  put  each 
in  the  place  of  the  other ;  to  succeed  alternately. 

Interchange,  in-t^r-tshanje,  s.  493.  Commerce, 
permutation  of  commodities,  alternate  succession;  mu- 
tual donation  and  reception. 

Interchangeable,  In-t^r-tshan-jii-bl,  adj.  405. 

Capable  of  being  interchanged  ;  given  and  tikon  mu- 
tually i  following  each  other  in  alternate  suecession. 

Interchangeably,    in-tc-r-tshanija-ble,     adv. 

Alternately,  in  a  manner  whereby  each  gi\  es  and  re- 
ceives. 

Interchangement,     in-t^r-tshanje-nieiit,     s. 

Exchange,  mutual  transference. 
InTERCIPXENT  ,in-ter-slpie-^llt,  s.      An  inter 

jng  power,  something  that  causes  a  stoppage. 
Intercision,  iD-t^r-slzh-fin,  s.    Intetrup'.ion. 
To  Interclude,   iii-t^r-klude,'   v.  n.      To  shut 

from  a  place  or  course  by  something  intervening. 
InTERCLUSION,   in-tei-klu-zh&n,  s.    Obstruction, 

interception. 

lNTEKCOLUMNiATiON,ln-t§r-ko-I£im-ne-&ish&n, 

t.     The  space  between  the  pillars. 
To  Intercommon,  in-t^r-koraim&ii,  v.  n.     To 

feed  at  the  same  table. 
Intercommunity,  in-t^r-kSm-mfiine-te,  j.    a 

mutual  communication  or  community. 

Intercostal,  in-t^r-kis^til,  adj.  Placed  be- 
tween the  ribs. 

Intercourse,  in-t^r-korse,  j.  Commerce,  ex- 
change; communication. 

Intercuehence,  in-t4r-kurir6nse,  s.  Passage 
between. 

Intercurrent,  in-t^r-k&rir^nt,  adj.    Kunning 

between. 
I-Vl-EUDEAL,  lu-t^r-dtMe,'  s.    Tratlick,  intercourse. 

2o  Interdict,  in-t^r-dikt,'  v.  a.   To  forbid,  to  pro. 

hibit ;  to  prohibit  from  the  enjoyment  of  communion 
with  the  church. 

InTEUMCT,  init^r^ikt.  s.  493.     Prohibition,  pro- 


hibiting decree;  a  papal  prohibition  to  the  clergy  toc& 
lebrate  the  holy  offices. 
Interdiction,  Iti-i5r-d!kish&n,  $.     Prohibition, 

forbidding  decree;  cui^se,  from  the  papal  interdict. 

Intekdictorv,  in  ter-dlkitCir-e,  adj.  51L'.  Be- 
Ionising  to  an  interdiction For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

To  Interest,  initer-est,  l;.  a.  To  concern,  to  af- 
fect, to  give  share  in. 
j  Interest,  in-t§r-6st,  S.  Concern.  ndvanUge,  good  ; 
influence  over  others;  share,  part  in  any  thing,  partici- 
pation j  regard  to  private  profit;  money  paid  for  use, 
usury  ;  any  surplus  of  advantage. 

To  Interfere,  In-t^r-fere,'  v.  a.  To  interpose,  to 
intermeddle;  to  clash,  to  oppose  each  other. 

Interference,  lu-ter-feir^iise,  s.  An  interpos- 
ing, an  intermeddling. 

IG=-  There  is  a  perfectly  new  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  which, 
from  its  singularity,  bids  fair  for  a  reception  amoi.g  the 
minor  critics  in  pronunciation,  especially  when  there  are, 
at  first  sight,  a  few  plausible  analogies  in  its  favour.  Why, 
these  critics  will  say,  should  we  not  pronounce  tiiis  word 
j  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  as  well 
jas  conference,  deference,  preference,  inference,  and  cir- 
^^aimference,  which  it  is  evident  are  not  formed  from  our 
I  verbs  to  confer,  defer,  &.C  but  from  the  Latin  cotiferens, 

i'  deferens,  &c.  ?  It  may  be  answered,  tliat  as  there  is  no  La- 
tin verb  interfeto,  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  ac- 
centing this  word  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  OM 
there  is  for  the  other  words ;  and  therefore  forming  inier- 
\fercnce  from  our  own  verb  to  interfere,  seems  preterable 
to  the  forming  iif  a  mongrel  Latin  word,  merely  to  avoid 
a  formative  of  our  own;  especially  when  we  have  so  many 
words  m  a  similar  termination  deriving  their  accent  from 
the  verb;  as,  rff/tance,  from  defy;  reliance,  from  rely; 
assvrance,  from  assure,  (&c.  and  even  m  this  terminattoii 
corutolence,  from  condole ;  and  why  not  interference  from 
interfered  Entick's  is  the  only  Dictionary  in  which  I  have 
lound  this  very  common  and  useful  word ;  but  as  Dr 
Johnson  h;is  not  got  it,  this  omission  in  other  Dictiona- 
ries is  easily  accounted  for. 

Interfluent,  In-ter-fli-^nt,  adj.  518.   Flowing 

between. 
InterfulgenT,  in-ter-filij6nt,  ail^.    Sliiringbo- 

tweeii. 

Interfused,   in-t^r-fuzd,'  adj.  359.    Poured  or 

scattered  between. 
InterJaCENCY,  lii-t6r-ja-beii-se,  s.     The  act  or 

state  of  lying  between  ;  the  thini;  lying  between. 
Interjacent,  in-ter-jai-s^nt,  adj.     Intervening, 

lying  between. 

Interjection,  In-t^r-j^k-sh&n,   *.     a  part  of 

speech  that  discovers  the  mind  to  be  seized  or  aftectet! 
with  some  passion,  such  as  are  in  English,  Oh  !  alas  I 
ah  !  intervention,  interposition ;  act  of  something  com- 
ing between. 

Interim,  liiit^r-lm,  a.  554.  Mean  time,  interven- 
ing time. 

To  InteiuoIN,  In-ter-joln'  v.  n.  To  join  mutu- 
ally, to  intermarry. 

Interiour,  ln-te-re-&r,  adj.  Internal,  inner,  not 
outward,  not  superlicial. 

Interknowledge,  in-t^r-nil-l^dje,  i-.  Mutual 
knowledge. 

To  Interlace,  1n-t^r-lase,'  v.  a.  To  intermix, 
to  put  one  thing  within  another. 

InterLAPSE,  ln-t(^r-lipse,'  *.  The  tiow  of  time  be 
tween  any  two  events. 

I'o  Interlard,  in-t^r-lird,'  v.  a.    To  mix  meat 

with  bacon  or  lat ;   to  intcriiose,  to  insert  between  ;  to 

diversify  by  mixture. 
To  Interleave,  in-t^r-lt^vi ,'  v.  a.    To  chequer  a 

book  by  the  insertion  of  blank  leaves. 
2'o  Interline,  In-ter-Iine,'  r.  a.    To  write  in  al- 

temate  lines;  to  correct  by  something  written  between 

the  lines. 

Interlineation,  In-ier-llp-e-a-shtin,  *,    Cor- 

rection  made  by  writing  between  the  lines. 
To  Interlink,  in-tcrlingk,'  v.  a.     To  connect 
chains  one  to  another,  to  join  one  in  another. 

Interlocution,  in-ter-lti-kfiish&n,  «.    Dialogue 

terchange  of  sueech ;  prepanuory  proceeding  in  law 

•2b  I 
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Jnterlocutor,  In-t^r-luk-kfi-t&r,  i.  518.    Di.i- 

liigist,  one  that  talks  with  another. 

Jj^  So  great  is  the  tendency  of  our  language  to  the  en- 
;litieal  arecnt,  that  tliis  word,  though  pcrfcftly  Latin,  and 
naving  the  penultii^ate  u  lonf;,  has  not  been  able  lo  prc- 
.erve  the  aecent  on  that  syllable.  Mr.  A\ares  is  the  only 
orthoepist  who  places  the  aivent  on  the  u  ;  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  .  Kcnrick,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Per- 
ry, Mr.  Barclay,  and  Kii  ck,  accent  the  aniepcnultimate 
syllable.  I  prefer  Mr.  Nares's  accentuation. — Sec  Prolo- 
mdor. 

Interlocutory,  In-ter-lJikikfi-t&r-d,  adj.  512. 

Consisting  of  dialogtic;  preparatory  to  decision.  — t'or 
the  last  0,  see  Domestick: 

To  Interlope,  In-t^r-lApo,'  v.  n.  To  run  be- 
tween parties,  and  nitercept  the  advantage  that  one 
should  gain  from  the  olher. 

Interloper,  In-t^r-lA-p&r,  s.  9S.    One  who  runs 

into  busnicss  to  which  he  has  no  rig! it. 

InTERLUCENT,  1ll-tei-li-S^nt,  adj.  Shining  be- 
tween. 

Interlude,  Init^r-lfide,  s.  Something  played  at 
the  intervals  of  festivity,  »  farce. 

InterluenCY,  1n-t^r-16-eii-s^,  s.  Water  interpo- 
sited,  interposition  of  a  flood. 

InTERLUNAR,  In-t^r-lfcinJr,         )  adj.    Belonging 

InterLUNARY,  In-t^r  Idi-nir-e,  S  to  the  time 
when  the  moon,  about  to  cli.mge,  is  invisible. 

Intermarriage,  In-t^r-mirirldje,  s.  90.  274. 
Marriage  between  two  families  where  each  takes  one 
and  gives  another. 

To  Intermarry,  In-ter-mAr-r^,  v-n.    To  marry 

some  of  each  family  with  th    other. 

2'i>  Intermeddle,  in-t^r-med-dl,  v.  n.  To  in- 
terpose olliciously. 

InTERMFDDLER,  ln-t?r-mt'd-dl-ur,  i.  One  that 
interposes  ofliciously. 

Inteumediacy,  in-t^r-m^idt^-J-s^,  or  in-tcr-m^- 
i^-i-sd,  s.  294.     Interposition,  intervention. 

Intermedial,  ln-t^r.in(^-dL--iil,  or  in-tdr-m^- 
je-Jl,  adj.  294.  Intervening,  lying  between,  in- 
tervenient. 

Intermediate,  ln-t^r-in(^id<5-ite,  adj.     inter- 
vening, interposed. — Sec  Immediate. 
Intermediately, ni-t6r-m^idi^-atL>-le,  adv.376. 

By  way  of  intervention. — .See  InnLi'diatL: 

InTERME.vt,  iii.tCT-in6iit,  s.     Uurial,  sepulture. 

Intermigration,  In-tlr-nu-gra-shiin,  s.  Act 
of  removing  Irom  one  place  lo  another,  so  as  th.it  of 
two  parties  removing,  each  take,  the  place  of  tire  other. 

Interminable,  in-t^r-m^-ni-bl,  adj.  Immense, 
admitting  no  boundary. 

InTER.MINATE,  !n-t^T-mtnate,  adj.  91.  Un- 
bounded, unlimited. 

Intermination,  In-t3r-m^-naish6n,  s.  Menace, 
threat. 

To  Intermingle,  In-t^r-mlngigl,  v.  a.  To 
mingle,  to  mix  some  things  among  olherii. 

2o  Intermingle,  ln-t^r-mlngigl,  r.  n.  To  be 
mixed  or  incorporated. 

Intermission,  ]n-t§r-m!shifin,  «.  Cessati'm  for 
a  time,  pause,  intcnnediatc  stop;  intcrvcnicnt  time; 
state  of  being  i.itermittcd  ;  the  space  between  the  p.i- 
roxysms  of  a  fc\(r. 

InterMISSIVE,  in-t?r-rnisisiv,  adj.  158.  Com- 
ing by  fits,  not  continual. 

To  Intermit,  in-t^r-mlt/  v.  a.  To  forUar  any 
thing  for  a  time,  to  interrupt. 

To  Intermit,  In-t^r-mit,''  v.  n.  To  grow  mild  be- 
tween the  fil.s  or  paroxysms. 

Intermittent,  ln-t§r-inltit^nt,  adj.    Coming  by 

fits. 

To  InTEHMLX,  in-t3r-nilks,'  v.  a.  To  mingle,  to 
join,  to  put  some  things  among  others. 

To  Intermix,  in-ter-mlks/  v.  n.  To  be  mingled 
together. 

Intermixture,  In-t^r-mlks-tshire,  «.  46 1 .  :<rass 
formed  by  mingling  bodies  ;  something  additional  min- 
gled in  a  mass.  282 


InTERMUNDANE,  in-ttT-mSii-daiK',  ndj.    Subsist 

ing  between  worlds,  or  between  orb  and  oib. 
Inteu.MURAL,  lii-ter-inii-ril,  ad}.     Lying  between 

w;ills. 

Inteumutual,  In-t^i-mi-tshi-il,  adj.  Mutual, 
inlcrchanged. 

Intern,  intern/  ac{j.  Inward,  intestine,  not  fo- 
reign. 

Internal,  In-t^r-iiAI,  adj.  Inward,  not  external; 
intrinsick,  not  depending  on  external  aceident.^,  real. 

Internally,  In-t^r-nil-^,  crfti.  Inwardly;  men- 
tally, imellectually. 

InTERNKCINE,  1n-t^r-n^-siiie,  adj.  149.  Endea- 
vouring nnitual  destruction. 

InTERNECION,  lii-t^r-iid-sh&n,  s.  Massacre,  slaugh 
ter. 

Internuncio,  ln-t^r-n6ntsli«''-6,  *.   Messenger  be 

tween  two  p.irtics. 

Interpellation,  in-t^r-p6l-laish&n,  s.  a  sum- 
mons, a  call  upon. 

To  Interpolate,  in-t&ipA-late,  v.  a.  91.  To 
foist  any  thing  into  a  place  to  which  it  does  not  be- 
long; to  renew,  to  begin  again. 

Interpolation,  In-t^r-p4-la-sh6n,  s.  Something 
added  or  put  into  the  original  matter. 

Interpolator,  in-t^i-p6-la-t£ir,  i.  521.  On« 
that  foists  in  counterfeit  passages. 

Interposal,  in-t^r-po-zSl,  s.  Interposition,  a- 
j'cncy  between  two  persons ;  intervention. 

I'll  Interpose,  in-t^r-pAzc^  v.  a.  To  thrust  in 
as  an  obstruction,  interruption,  or  inconvenience;  to 
oficr  .Ts  a  succour  or  relief;  to  place  between,  to  make 
inkrvenient. 

To  Interpose,  1n-t5r-p6ze,'  v.  n.  To  mediate,  to 
act  between  two  parties;  to  put  in  by  way  of  interrup- 
tion. 

Inti-.rposer,  in-ter-p6-z&r,  s.  98.  One  that  comes 
between  others;  an  iiitervcnient  agent,  a  mediator. 

Interposition,  in-ter-p6-zlsh-un,  j.  intcrve- 
nicnt  agency  ;  mediation,  agency  between  parties  ;  in- 
tervention, sia'c  of  being  placed  between  two;  any 
thing  interposed. 

To  Interpret,  In-Wripret,  v.  a.  To  explain,  to 
translate,  to  decipher,  to  give  a  solution. 

Interfuetaele,  in-t^r-pr^-tJ-bl,  adj.  Capable 
of  being  expounded. 

Interpretation,  in -t^r-pr^-taisli&n,  s.   The  act 

of  interpreting,  explanation;  the  sense  given  by  any 
interpreter,  exposition. 

Interpretative,  In-t^r'pr^ta-tlv,  adj.  512. 
Collected  by  interpretation. 

Interprktatively,  ln-teripr^-ta-tlv-14  adv. 
512.     As  may  be  collected  by  interpretation. 

Interpreter,  in-t^r-pr^-t&r,  s.  An  expositor, 
an  expounder ;  a  translator. 

InterpunctiON,  iii-t^r-pfingk-sh&n,  ».  Point- 
ing betv.een  words  or  sentences. 

Interregnum,  In-tCr-r^g-n&m,  s.  TJie  time  in 
which  a  throne  is  vacant  between  the  death  of  one 
prince  and  the  accession  of  another. 

I nterreign,  in-t5r-rane,'  s.    Vacancy  of  Uie  throne. 

To  Interrogate,  in-t^ri-rA-gatc,  i-.  a.  To  exa- 
mine, to  question. 

2'o  Interrogate,  In-t0rir6-gatu,  v.  n.    To  ask, 

to  put  questions. 

Interrogation,  In-t^r-rA-ga'sh&n,  *.  a  ques- 
tion put,  an  inquiry;  a  note  that  marks  a  question, 
thus  (.'). 

Interrogative, in-tfr-r6g-g;\-tlv, adj.  DeiKting 
a  question,  expres-scd  in  a  qucstionary  form  of  words. 

Interrogative,  in-t§r-r6g-gi-tlv,  s.  512.  a 
pronoun  used  in  asking  questions,  as,  who?  what? 

Interrogatively,  in  t^r-r6g-g4-t5v-U,  adv.  In 

form  of  a  question. 

Interrogator, In- t^r-r6-ga-t&r, s.  521.  An  aske» 

of  qi.iestions. 
Interrogatory,   Li-t^r-rSi^igi-tfir-^,   *    51£ 
A  question,  an  inquirj'.— For  the  last  o,  see  Domesiictr 
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To  cut,  to  di- 
'J'o  meet  aiic 
J.  The  point 
To  put  in  be- 
An  insertion, 
To  fcaltet 


To  turn  to  an- 


InterrogatouY,  in-t^r-r&g-ga  tur-e.  adj.  557- 
ConUiiuiii;  a  .|i:csUciii,  exiiri.-.sing  a  qiieslinn. 

To  iNTtliHUPr,  lii-ftV-rfipt,'  v-  a.  To  hinder  the 
process  cil  any  thiny  tiy  linjiking  in  upon  it ;  to  hin.ler 
one  frdni  proeeeiling,  by  interpoMtion :  to  ilivitle,  to  se- 
parate. 

Intekrui^'EULY,  iiiter-riip-tt'd  It*,  aUv.  Not  in 
continiMty  ;  not  without  stop|iagcs. 

Interrupter,  In-t^r.r&pt-ur,  s.  98.    He  who  in- 
terrupts. 
Interruption,   in-t^r-r&pishfin,   s.     interiwsi- 

tion,  breach  of  contniuity ;  himicrLice,  stop,  obstruc- 
tion. 
Interscapular,  In-ter-sklp-pu-lur,  adj.  Placed 

between  the  shouklers. 
To  Interscind,  iii-t^r-sind,'  v.  a.    To  cut  off  by 

interruption. 
To  Interscribe,   in-t^r-skribi.'-,'  v.  a.     To  write 

between. 
IntersecanT,  !n-tlr-s^-kSiit,   adj.    Dividing  any 

thing  into  parts. 
To  Intersect,  ln-t^r-s2kt,'  v.  a. 

vide  each  other  mutually. 
To  Intersect,  in-ter-slkt,'  v.  »t. 

cross  each  other. 
Intersection,  in-t§r-s§k-sh&n, 

where  lines  cross  each  other. 
To  Interseut,  In-t^r-sert/  v.  a. 

tween  other  things. 
Iktk.rsertion,  In-t^r-slKsh&n,  s. 

or  thing  inserted  between  any  thing. 
To  Intersperse,  In-t^r-sp^rse,'  v.  a 

here  and  there  among  other  tilings. 
Iniierspersion,  in-t^r-spijrisli&n,   s.    The  act  of 

scattering  here  and  tliere. 
Interstellar,  in-t^r-stll-lir,  adj.    Intervening 

between  ti\e  stars. 

Interstice,  init^r-stis,  or  In-ter-stls,  s.    Space 

between  one  thing  and  another. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kcnrick,  Mr.  Nares,  Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Pen'v         ■  --      ^      ■ 

un  the  second  syllab.^  „.  „..^  ..„.,.,  „..«  ^,.  „„.„..,„.,,,     .  .  _  /.      .,     . 

Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Bailey,  and  Entick,  on  the  first,  i  do'  "'to'inxture  of  parts;  familiarly,  with  close  friendship, 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce  this  the  better  ae-{lNTLMATION,  lii-te-niaAsllun,  s.  Hint,  obscure  or 
centuation;  for  as  this  word  must  be  derived  from  the'     indirect  declaration  or  direction. 

noun  interstitium,  and  not  from  the  verb  intersto,  the  To  IntimidaTK     In-timie-datc     «    n       T,.  m,i-» 
rule  so  ofien  mentioned  of  changing  the  secondary  accent      ^     r  ,  .     ,    ,    V  in-xim  e-aate,    v.  a.      Jo  make 
of  the  Latin  word,  when  shortened  into  the  principal  ac-;  ,  ^'■'"^"''  1°  ''as'"'''^'^^'  '"  '"^'^'^  cowardly, 
cent  of  the  Knglish  word,  must  take  place  here. — See  iNTIRE,  In-tire,'  s.     Whole,  undiminished,  unbroken. 

IntirenE-SS,  ln-tlre-n&,  s.     Wholeness,  integrin 


2u  Inteiivek  T,  in-t^r-v^rt/  v.  a 

other  c.  liise. 

I.VTERVIEW,  iii-t6r-vu,  s.  Mutual  sight,  sight  of 
each  other. 

To  Intekvolve,  lii-ter-vAlv/  p.  a.  To  involve 
one  withni  an     her. 

2')  Intekweave,  In-t^r-weve,'  v.  a.  preter.  In- 
terwo\e;  pnrt  pass.  Interwoven,  Interwove,  or  Inter- 
weavt'il.  1 11  mix  one  with  another  ui  a  tegular  tex- 
ture, to  mteriiungle. 

Intestable,  iil-t6s-ti-bl,  at^'.  Disqualified  to 
Miakf  a  will, 

I.vtestaTE,  In-t&'late,  adj.  91.  Wanting  a  will, 
lU  lug  v.'ithout  a  will. 

Intestinal,  ln-t^s-tt^-n41,  adj.  88.   Belonging  to 

the  guts. 

lC5"  This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  thud  syllable  witli  tlie  i  long,  because  the  i  in 
the  Latin  intestiwnn  is  long;  but  Dr.  Johnson  makes  it 
more  projierly  a  formative  of  our  own  from  intestine ;  and 
ewn  if  we  were  to  allow  this  adjective  to  be  deri\  cd  iin- 
niediately  from  the  Latin  substantive  of  the  same  numbei 
of  syllabfes,  we  may  see  hi  Principles,  No.  303,  ft,  how 
many  exceptions  there  are  to  this  rule,  and  how  probable 
it  is  that  this  word  is  one. 
Intestine,  in-t5sitln,  adj.  MO.     Internal,  inward  ; 

eontained  in  the  body  ;  domestiek,  not  foreign. 

Intestines,  iii-tes-tlnz,  s.    The  guts,  the  bowels. 
2V  Inthral,  \n-t/iruw\^  v.  a.  406.     To  enslave, 

to  shackle,  to  reduce  to  servituilc. 
InthralwenT,    in-Z/irawl-m^iit,    *.      Servitude, 

Bl.-»\ery. 
To  iNTHRONE,  !n-/Arone,'  v.  a.    To  raise  to  roval- 

ty,  V>  seal  on  a  throne. 
Intimacy,  inU^-ma-s^,  «.    Close  familiarity. 
Intimate,    ln.'.t^-in;it,    adj.  91.     inmost,  inward, 

intestine;  familiar,  closely  acquainted. 
Intimate,    in-t^-mat,    s.     a   familiar  friend,   one 

who  is  trusted  with  our  thoughts.g^ 
To  Intimate,  in-td-mate,  v.n.  91.    To  hint,  to 

point  out  iiulireotly,  or  not  very  plainly. 

Ir.  Peny,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  place  the  accent, Tv[TiMATPi  V     ^nltA-mato  lA     n,l„      ri,,o«i iv, 

d  syllable  of  this  word ;  and  Dr.  Johnson.r*:  V         f      '  .      !  ??     m     ■'.         I     dosjily,    with 


Academy  and  Incomparable. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  could  be  the  reason 
that  this  majority  of  orthoepists  should  be  found  on  the 
side  of  the  penultimate  pronunciation  of  this  word.  It  ig 
certain  that  the  greater  part  do  but  copy  iunn  former 
Dictionaries;  but  when  an  uncouth  aiid  uncommon  pro- 
nunciation is  adopted,  it  is  generally  for  some  learned 
reason  from  the  dead  languages,  which  the  common  in- 
spector is  utterly  incapable  of  conceiving.  In  thepresent 
instance,  however,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason, 
from  the  original  Latin,  that  we  should  place  the  accen 


Into,  in-to,  prep.     Noting  entrance  with  regard  tc 

place ;  noting  penetration  beyond  the  outside ;  noting  a 

new  state  to  which  any  thing  is  brought  by  tiie  agency 

of  a  cause. 

Intolerable,  in-taUler-J-bl,   adj.    insufferable, 

not  to  be  endured ;  bad  beyond  siifFeranee. 
Intolerableness,  !n-t61-l§r  i-bl-nSs,  *.  55  i, 
553.    QuaUty  of  a  thing  not  to  be  endured, 
on  the  second  syllabic  of  interstice,  which  would  nor'o-' I  INTOLERABLY,  in-tSl-ler-i-bl^,  adv.    To  a  dcBree 
bilge  us  to  lay  the  stress  on  the  same  syllable  of  inteiUre.       beyond  endurance, 
intervene,  intercourse,  iiiteri'al,  superfiuz.  ice.  r       '  '      ..^yni     i    .         .•      - 

Interstitial.  itt-tfr-stlshC  «</.     Containingrno^a^^^^iur""'"'"^"""'^"''  "''''•    ^°' -'^""-'^' 


not  able  to  endure. 

Intolerance,  in-tSlicT-inse,  s.  Want  of  toleration, 

To  Intomb,  in-tSom,'  v.  a.  347.    To  enclose  in  a 

funeral  monument,  to  bury. 

To  unite  Intonation,  In-tA-na-shan,  s.    Manner  of  scund- 

I     >ng- 

To  Intone,  !n-t6nc,'  v.  n.     To  make  a  slow  pro- 


mterstices. 
InTERTEXTURE,  In-t^r-t^ks^tshiire,  s.  Diversifica- 
tion of  things  mingled  or  woven  one  among  another. 
I'o  Intertwine,  ln-t§r-t wine,' 7 
To  Intektwist,  in-t^r-twist,'    5   "'  "' 

by  twisting  one  in  another. 
Interval,  initSr-vai,  s.    Space  between  places,  in-      tr  .ctcd  noise 

terstiee;  time  nassing  between  two  ass;gnable  points,  ■  7.  't,^t,„„„  \„  .3^,,  . 

remission  of  delirium  or  distemper.  ' .  J  o  1  .\TORT,  In-tOrt,' r.  a 

SO  !>'■•  Kenrick,  of  all  our  orthoepists,  is  tho  only  one'     wing, 
who  accents  this  word  on  the  second  syllable.  I  To  INTOXICATE,   In-tiks-^kate,    v.  u. 

2 0  Intervene,    in-tdr-vdne,'   v.  n.    Z.:  jome  be-'     bnatc,  to  make  drunk. 

tween  things  or  persons.  |  INTOXICATION, in-tiks-^-kaish&n,  s.    Inebriation, 

INTERVE.VIENT,    lil-ter -vd-n^-^nt,   ad).     Intercc-      the  act  of  making  drunk,  the  state  of  being  drunk. 

dent,  pa.ssing  between.  I  LsTRACTABLE,  lil-trakiti-bl,   adj.     Ungc«crnab:e 

Intervention,   In-ter-venish&n,   j.     Agency  be- 1     stubUmi,  obstinate,  unmanageable,  furious. 

tween  persons  ;  agency  between  antecedents  and  conse-   InTUACTABLENE«SS,  in-trikitA-bl-n§S.    S.     ObsU- 

catives;  mtcrposition.  the  state  of  being  iaterixised        i     nacy,  perveiseness. 
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To  twist,  to  wreath,  to 


To  ine. 


INT 

•»•  659.  Fita  73,  fir  77,  fMI  83,  fit  81— m6  93, 

InTBACTABI.Y,  In-trJkiti-bl^,  at/t;.  Unmanagea- 
bly, stubbornly. 

Intranquillity,  In-trin-kwil-d-t^,  s.  Unquiet- 
ncss,  want  of  rest. 

Intransmutabi.K,  In-trans-muita-bl,  ailj.  ■405. 
Unrlian<;cal)le  to  any  other  substance. 

To  IntREASUUE,  ui-tr^zh-iire,  v.  a.  To  lay  up 
as  in  a  treasury. 

To  I.VTRENCH,  In-trensh/  v.  n.  To  invade,  to 
encroach,  to  cut  off  part  of  what  belongs  to  another;  to 
break  with  hollows;  to  fortify  with  a  trench. 

InTRENCHANT,  In-tri^nsh-int,  adj.  Not  to  be  di- 
vide<l,  not  to  be  wounded,  indivisible. 

Intren'CHMENT,  lii-trcnsh-m^nt,  t.  Fortification 
with  a  trench. 

Intrepid,  in-trep-ld,  adj.  Fearless,  daring,  bold, 
brave. 

Intrepidity,  !n-tri-pld^-te,  *.  Fearlessness, 
courage,  boldness. 

Intrepidly,  ln-tr5p'ld-le,  adi:  Fearlessly,  bold- 
ly, daringly. 

Intricacy,  lu-tr^-ki-s^,  *.  state  of  being  en- 
tangled, pciTilcxity,  involution. 

Intricate,  in-tre-kate,  adj.  91.  Entangled,  per- 
plcxett,  involved,  complicated,  obscure. 

To  Intricate,  in-tr4-kate,  v.  a.  91.  To  perplex, 
to  darken.     Not  in  use. 

Intricately,  Sn-tre-kate-I^,  adr.  With  involu- 
tion of  one  in  another,  with  perplexity. 

I.n'TRICATENESS,  In-tre-kate-nes,  *.  Perplexity, 
involution,  obscurity. 

Intrigue,  in-tr^»i'g'  s.  112.  337.  a  plot,  a  pri- 
vate transaction  in  whicli  many  parties  are  engaged  ;  a 
love  plot;  intricacy,  complication;  the  complication 
or  perplexity  of  a  fable  or  poem. 

To  Intrigue,  In-treeg,'  v,  n.  560.  To  form  plots, 
to  carry  on  private  designs;  to  eairy  on  an  affair  of 
love.  ^ 

Intriguer,  !n-tre«^g-Eir,  s.  9S.    One  who  busies 

himself  in  private  transactions,  one  wlio  forms  plots, 
one  who  pursues  women. 

InTBIGUINGLY,  in-trcig-lng-le,  adv.  With  in- 
trigue, with  secret  plotting. 

InTRINSECAL,  ?n-triii-se-kil,  adj.    Inicmal,  solid, 
natural,  not  accidental. 
ft:^^  This  word,  derived  from  the  Latin  intriinecus,  Dt. 

iohnson  tells  us,  is  now,  contrary  to  etymology,  generally 

written  inlriitsical. 

InTUINSECALLY,  lli-trln-s^-kll-d,  adv.  Internally, 
naturally,  really;  within,  at  the  inside. 

IntrinsECATE,  In-trin-se-kite,  adj.  I'erpUxcd. 
Obsolete. 

IntRINSICK,  In-tiiii-sik,  adj.  Inward,  internal, 
real,  true;  not  depending  on  accident,  fixed  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  tiling. 

To  Introduce,  In-tri-diise^  v.  a.  876.  To  con- 
duct or  Usher  into  a  place,  or  to  a  person ;  to  bring 
Bomething  into  notice  or  practice  j  to  produce,  to  give 
occasion;  to  bring  into  writing  or  discourse  by  proper 
prejiaratives. 

Introducer,  In-tiA-dii-stir,  *.    One  who  conducts 

another  to  a  place  or  iK-rson  ;  one  who  brings  any  thing 
into  practice  or  notice. 

Introduction,  in-tro-duk-shun,  «.  The  act  of 
conducting  or  ushering  to  any  place  or  person  ;  the  act 
of  bringing  any  new  thing  into  notice  or  practice  ;  the 
preface,  or  jiart  of  a  book  cont.iining  previous  matter. 

I.NTRODUCTIVE,  lii-tro-duk-tiv,  adj.  Scrying  u 
the  means  to  introduce  something  else. 

l.vruODUCTORY,  lii-tro-dCik-tfir-e,  od;'.  512.  Pre- 
vious, serving  as  H  means  to  something  farther. 

IntroGRI'.SSION,  lil-tr<I)-gr^sh-un,  t.  Entr.tm-c, 
the  act  of  entering. 

Intromi.ssion,  in-tro-mlsh-un,  s.  '11>e  set  of 
sending  in. 

To  Intromit,  ln-tri-nilt,'  v.  a.  To  send  m,  to 
let  in,  to  admit,  to  allow  to  enter. 

Ti>  Introspect,  in-tro-siiekt/  v.  a.    To  take  a 
vittw  of  the  inside. 
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mh  95— pine  10.^,  pin  107— niS  162,  mftve  184, 
Introspection,  In-trd-sp^kishiin,  g.    a  view  oi 

the  inside. 
Introvenient,  in-tro-v^n^-^iit,  atlj.    lintering, 

coming  in. 
I'o  Introvert,  in-tro  v^rt/  v.   a.     To  turn  in- 
wards. 

5(rV"  This  word  is  not  in  any  Dictionary  I  have  seen, 
but  trom  its  real  utility  ought  to  be  in  all  of  them.  It  is 
peculiarly  expressive  of  that  act  of  the  mind  which  turns 
nor  thoughts  upon  ourselves;  and  is  so  h.ippily  exempli- 
fied by  Hannah  More,  in  her  Strictures  on  Female  K- 
ducation,  as  at  once  to  show  the  beautv  of  the  thought 
and  the  propriety  if  the  expression.  Speaking  of  that 
exquisite  sensibility  which  some  females  plead  as  a  rea- 
son for  shunning  that  distress,  in  the  removing  of  which 
it  should  be  exerted,  she  says,  "  That  exquisite  sense  of 
feeling  which  God  implanted  in  the  heart  as  a  stimulus  to 
quicken  us  in  relieving  the  miseries  of  others,  is  thus  in- 
troverted, and  leains  to  consider  self  as  not  the  agent, 
but  the  object  of  compassion.  Tenderness  is  maile  an 
excuse  for  being  hard-hearted  ;  and  instead  of  drying  the 
weeping  eyes  of  others,  this  false  delicacy  reserves  its  own 
selfish  tears  for  the  more  elegant  and  less  expensive  sor- 
rows of  iho  mtlting  novel,  or  the  pathetic  tragedy." — Vol. 
II.  p.  li'B. 

To  IntRi/DE,  In-tr&otl,'  t'.  n.  176.  To  come  in 
unwelcome  by  a  kind  of  violeaee,  to  ei.tcr  without  in. 
vitation  or  permission ;  to  encroach,  to  force  in  uncalled 
or  unpermitted. 

To  Intrude,  In-triid,'  v.  a.  339.   To  force  with- 
out right  or  welcome. 
Intruder,  in-tr66-d&r,  t.   98.    One  who  forces 

himself  into  company  or  affairs  without  right. 
Intrusion,  in-tr66-zhfin,  s.    The  act  of  thrusting 
or  forcing  any  thing  or  person  into  any  place  or  state; 
encroachment  upon  any  person  or  place;    voluntary 
and  uncalled  undertaking  of  any  thing. 
Intrusive,   In-trSoislv,  adj.     Intruding,  coming 
into  company  without  invitation. 
Jt^y"  This  word  has  not  found  its  wiiy  into  any  of  out 
Dictionaries,  exct|)t,!5c«tt'3  and  Entick's ;  but  for  its  legi- 
timacy and  utility,  the  publick  ear  will  be  a  sufficient 
warrant,  without  any  authority  to  exemplify  it. 
To  Intrust,  In-tr&st,'  v.  a.    To  treat  with  confi- 
dence, to  charge  with  any  secret. 
Intuition,  ln-t&-lsh-an,  *.     Sight  of  any  thing, 
immediate  knowledge  ;  knowledge  not  obtained  by  d& 
duction  of  rcison. 
I.NTUITIVE,  In-tt^-tlv,  adj.    Seen  by  the  mind  im- 
mediately; seeing,  not  barely  believing;    having  the 
power  ot  discovering  truth  immediately  without  ratio- 
cination. 

Intuitively,  in-tW^-tlv-l^,  adv.    Without  de- 
duction of  reason,  by  immediate  perception. 
Intumescence,  !n-tfi-mosisense, 
Intumesce 

Swell,  tumour. 

Inturge.scence,  ln-t&r-j&is5nse,  i.  510.  Swel- 
ling, the  act  or  state  of  swelling. 

To  Intwine,  In-twlne^  v.  a.  To  twiut  or  wreath 
together ;  to  encompass  by  circling  round  it. 

To  Invade,  In-vade,'  v.  a.  To  attack  a  country, 
to  make  an  hostile  entrance;  to  assail,  to  assault. 

Invader,  in-va-dcir,  *.  98.  One  who  enters  with 
hostility  into  the  possessions  of  another ;  an  iusailant. 

Invalid,  !n-vJl-id,  adj.  Weak,  of  no  weight  or 
ullicacy. 

Invalid,  in-vJ-leed,'  s.  112.  One  disabled  bj 
aickncss  or  hurts. 

To  Invalidate,  1n-vSl'c-date,  v.  a.  To  weak- 
en, ti)  deprive  of  force  or  ellicaey. 

Invalidity,  In-vilid-i^-te,  s.  Weakness,  want  of 
cfiicacy. 

Invaluable,  in-vil-u-a-bl,  adj.  Precious  above 
estimation,  incstim.ihle. 

Invariable,  lii-vi-r«i-i-bl,  adj.  Unchangeable, 
constant. 

InVARIABLENESS,  In-va^re  a-bl-li6s,  i.  Immuta- 
bility, constancy. 

Invariably,  ln-va-r»i-i-ble,  adv.  Unchangeably, 
constantly. 

Invasion,  ln-v;i'zliiii,   j.     Hostile  entrance  upon 


Ol  reason,  uy  iiiiiiivtiuiic  |)t:ivv()iiuii. 

;cence,  In-ti-mos-sfinse,       ) 
iCE.NCY,  in-t6-m^s-s^n-s)^,      \ 
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the  rights  or  possessions  of  another,  hostile  cucroach- 

ine)its. 
Invasive,  In-vaislv,   adj.    158.  428.     Entering 

hostilely  upon  other  men's  possessions. 
Ikvkctive,  In-veli-tiv,  s.   140.    A  severe  censure 

in  speech  or  writing. 
InveCTIVK,  lii-vek-tlv,  wlj.    Satirical,  abusive. 
InveCTIVELY,   m-vek-tiv-ld,    adv.     Satirically,  a- 

busively. 
To   Inveigh,   In-va/  v.  n.  249.  39a     'Xo  utter 

censure  or  reproach. 
InveiGHER,  in-va-Cir,  $•    Vehement  railcr. 
To  Inveigle,  in-ve-gl,   v.  a.  250.     To  [lersuade 

to  something  bad  or  hurtful,  to  wheedle,  to  allure. 
InveigLER,  in-vt^-gl-&r,  s.  98.    Seducer,  deceiver, 

allurer  to  ill 
I.MUENDO,  in-ii-^n-do,  s.     A  distant  notice  i  a  hint. 
To  Invent,   In-v^nt/   v.  a.     To  discover,   fo  find 

out ;  to  forge,  to  contrive  falsely  ;  to  feign  ;  to  pioduce 

something  new  in  writing,  or  in  mechanicks. 
Inventer,  in-v§nt-&r,  *.    One  who  produces  some- 
thing new,  a  deviser  of  something  not  known  before; 

a  teller  of  fictions. 

Invention,  In-v^n-shun,  s.    Fiction,  discovery, 

act  of  producing  something  new ;  forgery  i  tlie  thuig 

invented. 
Inventive,  ln-v5n-tlv,  adj.    Quick  at  contrivance, 

ready  at  expedients. 
Inventor,  in-v^nt-iir,  s,  166.     A  finder  out  of 

something  new  ;  a  contriver,  a  framer. 
InVENTORIALLY,     in-ven.t6-r^-il-^,     adu.      In 

manner  of  an  inventory. 
Inventory,  in'ven-tur-d,  s.  512.    An  account  or 

catalogue  of  moveables. — For  the  o,  see  Dumestick. 

ICj"  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  V.'. 
Johnston,  Mr.  I'erry,  Buchanan,  ICntick,  and  Bailey,  pro- 
nounce this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  on  the  se- 
cond. Dr.  Kenrick  indeed  tells  us,  that  the  accent  is 
sometimes  placed  on  the  first ;  which  is  indeed  very  ajv 
parent  from  the  number  of  writers  I  have  produced  for 
that  accentuation.  But  the  propriety  of  this  pronuncia- 
tion is  not  better  supported  by  authority  than  by  analogy. 
For  if  we  had  an  English  word  from  which  a  word  of  this 
kind  might  be  formed,  as  declaratory,  defamatury,  &c. 
the  accent  will  generally  be  found  to  be  on  the  same  syl- 
lable as  in  declare,  defame,  &e.  but  if  we  have  no  such 
corresponding  English  word,  and  the  word  of  tliis  termi- 
nation comes  from  the  Latin,  as  promontory,  desultory, 
&c.  the  word  then  takes  the  secondary  accent  we  give  the 
Latin  words  prdmon/drium,  djsultorius,  &c.  Now  thougli 
our  English  verb  to  invent  comes  from  the  same  parent 
invenio  as  iiii'eyitory,  it  is  in  so  different  a  sense  as  to  have 
no  claim  to  the  parentage.  As  therefore  inventarium  is 
the  latter  Latin  word  Irom  which  this  word  is  derived, 
and  as  this  has  the  secondary  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin,  so  ini<eniory  must  have 
the  principal  accent  on  the  same  syllable  in  English. — See 


To  Investigate,  In-v&it^gile,  f».  a.  91.    To 

search  out,  to  find  out  by  rational  disquisition. 

Investigation,  lii-v5s-ti^-ga-shuii,  s.  The  act  ol 
the  mind  by  which  unknown  truths  are  discovered, 
examination. 

Investiture,  In-v^s^t^-tdirc,  s.  The  right  of  giv- 
ing possession  of  any  manor,  office,  or  benefice;  the  act 
of  giving  possession. 

Investment,  in-v^st-m^ut,  s.  Dress,  clothes,  gar- 
ment, habit. 

Inveteracy,  In-v^t-t^r-J-s^,  s.  Long  continuance 
of  any  thing  bad ;  in  physick,  long  continuance  of  a 
disease. 

Inveterate,  Iii-v5t-t0r-ate,  adj.  91.  Old,  long 
established  ;  obstinate  by  long  continuance. 

To  Inveterate,  in-vet-t^r-ate,  v.  a.    To  harden 
or  make  obstinate  by  long  continuance. 
1„  .,A»'. 


InVETERATENESS,  in-vet-t^r-ate-n^s,  s.  Long  con- 
tinuance of  any  thing  bad  ;  obstinacy  confirmed  by  time. 

InveteraTION,  In-v^t-t^r-aAsli&n,  s.  The  act  of 
hardening  or  confirming  by  long  continuance. 

LwiDlOUS,  in-vid-e.&s,  or  In  vid-j^5s,  a(lj.  293. 
376.  Envious,  malignant;  likely  to  incur  or  to  bring 
hatred. 

Invidiously,  ln-vld-e-&s-I^,  adv.  Malignantly, 
enviously  ;  in  a  manner  iiaely  to  provoke  hatred. 

InvidiousnesS,  !n-vld-ti-&s-n^,  s.  Quality  of  pro- 
voking envy  or  hatred. 

To  Invigorate,  In-vlgigA-rate,  i;.  a.  To  endue 
with  vigour,  to  strengthen,  to  animate,  to  enfon-c. 

Invigoration,  ln-vlg-g6-ra'sh&n,  *.  The  act  of 
invigorating ;  the  state  of  being  invigorated. 

Invincible,  in-vln-sd-bl,  ac(j.  405.  Unconquera- 
ble, not  to  l)e  subdued. 

Invincibleness,  iii-vinis^-bl-n6s, ».  Unconquer- 
ahleness,  insuperablcncss. 

Invincibly,  in-vin-se-bl^,  adv.  Insuperably,  un- 
conquerably. 

Inviolable,  In-vW-li-bl,  adj.  405.    Not  to  be 

profaned,  not  to  be  injured;  not  to  be  broken  ;  insus- 
ceptible of  hurt  or  wound. 

Inviolably,  in-vl-o-li-bl^,  adv.  Without  breach, 
without  failure. 

Inviolate,  in-vUo-late,  adj.  91.  Unhurt,  unin- 
jured, unpolluted,  unbroken. 

InVIOUS,  in-ve-fis,  adj.    Impassable,  untrodden. 

Invisibility,  in-viz-^-biW-te,  *.    The  btate  oj 

being  invisible,  imperceptibleness  to  sight. 
Invisible,  In-viz^-bl,   adj.  405.    Not  perceptible 

by  the  sight,  not  to  be  seen. 
Invisibly,  In-vlz-ti-ble,  adv.     Imperceptibly  to  the 

sight. 
To  Inviscate,  In-vis-kate,  v.  a.    To  lime,  to  co 

tangle  in  glutinous  matter. 


Academy,  Incomparable,  &c.— Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  fur-  |  INVITATION,  lli-ve-ta-shutl,  s.    The  act  of  inviting 
rushes  us  with  an  authority  from  Shakespeare  against  j      bidding,  or  callii.g  to  any  thing  with  ceremony  and  c. 

I      vility. 
"I  found  Invitatory,  in-vl-tA.tur-^,  orfj.  512.    Using  in- 


himself : — 


I  Importing 
•*  The  several  parcels  of  his  plate." 

Inventress,  In-vOnitres,  *. 
Inverse,  in-v^rse,'  adj.  431 

opjKjsed  to  Direct. 
Inversion,  In-v^Ksh&n,  s. 


A  female  that  invents. 
Inverted,  reciprocal. 


Change  of  order  or 


vitation,  containing  mvitation, 
To  Invite,   in-vlte,'  t».  a.     To  bid,   to  ask  to  any 

place  ;  to  allure,  to  persuade. 
To  Invite,  in-vite/  v.  n.    To  give  invitation,  to  af- 

fora  allurement. 
Inviter,  In-vi-t&r,  *  98.    He  who  invites. 


time,  so  as  that  the  last  is  first,  and  first  last ;  change  of   j  -i        .,' ^        ,  ■ 

place,  so  as  that  each  takes  the  room  of  the  other.  INVITINGLY,  In-vl-ting-le,  acv. 


To  Invert,  iii-v^rt,'  v.  a.  556.  To  turn  upside 
down,  to  place  in  contrary  method  or  order  to  that 
which  was  before ;  to  place  the  last  first. 

InvertedlY,  in-v^r-t^d-le,  adu.  In  contrary  or 
reversed  order. 

To  Invest,  in- vest,'  v.  a.  To  dress,  to  clothe,  to 
array ;  to  place  in  possession  of  a  rank  or  olBce ;  to  a- 
dorn,  to  grace ;  to  confer,  to  give ;  to  enclose,  to  sur- 
round so  as  to  intercept  succours  or  provisions. 

Investient,  in-v&itshint,  adj.  464.  Covering, 
clothing. 

Investig  ABLE,  in-v^si-t^ga-bl,  adj.  To  lie  search- 
ed out,  discoverable  by  rational  disquisition. 


_  In  such  a  niannei 

as  invites  or  allures. 

To  Inumbrate,  in-im'brate,  v.  a.  To  shade,  to 
cover  Willi  shades. 

Inunction,  in-&ngkishJin,  *.  The  act  of  smear- 
ing or  anointing. 

Inundation,  lii-un-da-slu'in,  s.  The  overflowing 
of  waters.  Hood,  deluge;  a  coullueiice  of  any  kind. 

To  Invocate,  inivo-kate,  v.  a,  91.  To  invoke; 
to  implore,  to  call  upon,  to  pray  to. 

Invocation,  lu-vo-kaishtin,  s.   The  act  of  calling 

upon  in  prayer;  the  form  of  calling  for  the  assistance 
or  presence  of  any  being. 

Invoice,   Inivoise,  s.     a  maiogne  of  the  freight 
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»**  559.  File  73,  fiir .  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— mJ  93,  m5t  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mfiye  164, 

of  a  ship,  or  of  the  articles  and  price  of  goods  sent  by  a    Iron    l-&rn,  s.  417. 
factor. 

To  Invoke,  InvAke,'  v,  a.  To  call  upon,  to  im- 
plore, to  pray  to. 

To  Involve,  in-v&Iv,'  v.  a.  To  inwrap,  to  cover 
witli  any  thing  surrounding;  to  iinply,  to  comprise;  to 
cntwist;  to  take  in;  to  entangle;  to  make  intricate; 
to  lilend,  to  mingle  togetlicr  confusedly. 

Involuntarily,  ln-v61-an-ti-r^le,  adv.     Not 

by  choice,  not  six)ntaneously. 
Involuntary,  In-vil-an-ta-re,  adj.   Not  having 

the  power  of  choice;  not  chosen,  not  done  willingly. 
Invoi.UTION,    in-vo-Iu-sht'lll,    s.      The  act   of  in- 

volving  or  invvrapping;  (he  state  of  being  entangled, 

complication:  that  which  is  wrapped  round  any  thing. 
To  Inure,   In-ure'   r.   a.     To  habituate,    to  make 

ready  or  willing  by  practice  and  custom,  to  accustom. 
Inuue.MENT,  In-ure-in^nt,  s.    Fractice,  habit,  use, 

custom,  freqiiciicy. 
To  Inuun,  in-&rn,'  v.  a.    To  intomb,  to  bury. 
Incstion,  iii-&s-tsh&n,  s.  464. 


A  hard,  fusil,  malleable  me- 
tal,  any  instrument  or  utensil  made  of  iron;  a  chain, 
a  sliaekle. 

Iron,  i-&rn,  ad/.  Made  of  iron  ;  resembling  iron 
in  colour ;  harsh,  severe ;  hard,  impenetrable. 

To  Iron,  i-Qrn,  v.  a.  To  smooth  with  an  iron;  to 
shackle  with  irons. 

Ironical,  i-r6n-n^-kil],  adj.  88.  115.  Express- 
ing one  thing  and  meaning  another. 

Ironically,  l-rAn-nd-kil-e,  adv.  By  the  we  of 
irony. 

Ironmonger,  i-firn-m&ng-g5r,  s.  a  dealer  in 
iron. 

Iron\\'OOD,  i-itrn-wu(l,  s-  A  kind  of  wood  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  so  ponderous  as  to  sink  in  water. 

IrONWORT,  i-arn-w&rt,  s.    A  plant. 

Irony,  l-firn-6,  adj.    Having  the  qualities  of  iron. 

Irony,  i-run-e,  s.    a  mode  of  speccli  in  which  the 


neaning  is  contrary'  to  the  words. 
The  act  of  burn-   IrRADIANCE,  Ir-ra-d^  dnse,      1  s- 505.    Emission 
ing.  ^  _  I  IrraDIANCY,  lr-ra-(lt^-3.n-s^,     \    of  rays  or  beams 

Inutile,  In-fl'tll,  orf;.   140.     Useless,  unprofitable.  I      of  light  upon  an  object;  beams  of  light  emitted. 
Inutility,  in-fi-tiW-t^,  s.    Uselessncss,  unprofi-   To  Irradiate,  Ir-ra-dii-ate,  ?;.  a.    To  adorn  with 
t.ibleness.  light  emitted  upon  it,  to  heighten  ;  to  enlit;hten  intel- 

Invulnerable,   In-vfiUn^r-X-bl,  adj.     Not  to  be       lectnally,  to  illuminate;  to  animate  by  heat  or  light ; 
,    .  '  .  '      ■'  to  decorate  with  shinmg  ornaments, 

wouncicd,  secure  from  wouna.  ,  _  j       '    TA   ' '   i  ;  /-r>  ^      «,. 

~    1  „„   '      3       Jii,  „        ,        ..,         „    Irradiation,  Ir-ra-de-a-slifin,  s.  534-   The  act 

T>  InwaLL,  in-wall,'  v.  a.    To  enclose  with  a  wall,  '  '  ' 


adv.  88.    Towards  the  in- 


Inward,  in-ward,       7 

I.NWARUS,  In-waidz,  ^ 
tcriKil  parts,  within;  with  inflection  or  incurvity,  con- 
cavely  ;  into  the  mind  or  thoughts. — See  Towards. 

Inward,  Iti-ward,  a(lj.  Internal,  placed  within  ; 
intimate,  ilomcstick  ;  seated  in  the  mind. 

Inward,  In-wurd,  s.  88.  Any  thing  within,  ge- 
nerally the  bowels;  intimate,  near  acquaintance. 

Inwardly,  lii-wird-le,  adu.  In  the  heart,  private- 
ly ;  in  the  parts  within,  internally ;  with  inflection  or 
concavity. 

Inwardness,  In-iv.'rd-ii^s,  s.  Intimacy,  familia- 
rity. 

To  Inweave,  In-weve,'  ?>.  a.  227.  prel.  Inwove  i 
or  Inweaved;  part.  pass.  Inwove  or  Inwoven.  To  mix 
any  thing  in  weaving,  so  that  it  forms  part  of  the  tex- 
ture;  to  inlwine,  to  coi:i plicate. 

To  Inwood,  lii-wud,'  V.  a.  307.  To  hide  in  woods. 
Obsolete. 

2'o  Inwrap,  In-rAp,'  t).  a.  474.  To  cover  by  invo- 
lution, to  involve;  to  perplex,  to  piuzle  with  difficulty 
or  obscurity  ;  to  ravish  or  transport. 

Inwrought,  In-rawt,'  ac^j.   319.     Adorned  with 

work. 

To  InwreaTH,  In-reTHe,'  v.  a.  467.    To  surround 

as  with  a  wieath. 
Ionic,   i-5n-ik,    adj.   116.      Belonging  to  Ionia  ;  to 

one  of  the  dialects  of  the  Greek  language;  to  oneot 

the  five  orders  of  architecture. 

Ipecacuanha,  ip-pe-klk-i-a-ni,  s.    An  Indian 

plant. 

Irascible,   i-ris-se-bl,  adj.   115.  405.    Partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  anger,  disposed  to  anger. 
Ire,  irc,  ,t.     Anger,  rage,  passionate  hatred. 
Ireful,  irc-l'ul,  adj.     Angry,  raging,  furious. 


of  emitting  be.ims  of  light ;  illumination,  intellectual 

light. 
Irrational,  Ir-rashiA-nSl,   adj.    Void  of  reason, 

void  of  understanding ;  absurd,  contrary  to  reason. 
Irrationality,  !r.rish-A-naI-^-t^,  s.    Want  o« 

reason. 
Irrationally,  !r-rlshi6-iiul-^,  adv.     Without 

reason,  absurdly. 
Irreclaimable,  ir-r^-kla-mi-bl,  adj  405.    Not 

to  be  reclaimed,  not  to  be  changed  to  the  better. 
Irreco.vcilaele,  lr-r^k-6n-sl-lii-bl,  at0.    Not  to 

be  reconciled,  not  to  be  appeased  ;  not  to  be  made  con- 

6i stent. — .^ec  Jtfccmcilalile. 
Irreconcilari.eness,  ir-r^k-6n-si-li-bl-nls,  & 

Not  to  be  reconciled. 

Irreconcilably,  ir-r^k-Sn-si-ll-ble,  adv.     In 

an  irreconcilable  m.inner. 
Irreconciled,  ir-rek-6n-slld,  adj.    Not  atoned, 

not  forgiven. 
Irrecoverable,  Ir-rd-kciv-ur-i-bl,  adj.    Not  to 

be  regained,  not  to  be  restored  or  repaired  ;  not  to  be 

remedied. 

Irrecoverably,  Ir-re-kayi&r-ji-ble,  adv.    Be- 
yond recovery,  past  repair. 
Irreducible,  ir-nWt-sd-bl,  a(^.    Not  to  be  re- 
duced. 
Irrefragarility,      ir-r^f-fri.giiril-L^-t(^,      s. 

.strength  of  .argument  not  to  be  refuted. 
Irrefragable,  ir-ref-frigi-bl,  or  ir-r^-frag- 
&-l)l,  adj.     Not  to  be  confuted,  superiour  to  argu- 
mental  opposition. 

If^  If  we  might  judge  by  the  uniformity'  we  find  in  out 
Dictionaries,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  settling 
the  accentuation  of  this  word.  Ur.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Hailey,  Kntick,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Bar- 
clav,  and  Buchanan,  place  the  acceut  on  the  third  syl- 
lable; Mr.  Scott  either  on  the  second  or  third,  with  a  pre- 


luEFULLY,  Ire-luW,   adv.      With  irc,  in  an  angry  '  ferencc  to  the  latter  ;  and  i\Ir.  Sheridan,  alone,  places  it 

m.anner.  [  exelusivcly  on  the  second.   I5iit,  nntwithst.indiiig  Mr.  She- 

Iris,    l-rls  s.     The  rainbow  ;   an  appearance  of  light  1  ''idan't  accentuation  stands  single.   I  am  nuich  mistaken, 

the  eye,  ^ttit  llowti-dc  luce.  |.^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^,^  harmony,  that,   like  the  Greeks  and  llo- 

Jo  iRK,  erk,  V.  a.    JOS.  I  mans,  we  had  no  accent  higher  than  the  antepenultiinale; 

Jt5^  This  word  is  very  expressive:  it  eoir.cs  froii  the  |  but  language  is  the  vox  pnpuli.  Our  accent,  in  a  thou- 
Islaiiilick  yric,  work.  It  is  only  used  impersonally,  and  i  sand  instances,  traiisgres.ses  these  classick  bounds,  and 
signilius  to  disgust,  as.  It  irks  me,  I  am  weary  of  it.  who  shaM  confine  it .'     In  compounds  of  our  own,  with 

IllKSO.ME,   L'lk-sfiin,   adj.   \.66.      Wearisome,  tron-    the  utmost  propriety,  we  place  the  aeccrt  on  the  fourth 

blcsomc.  syllable  from  the  last,  as  ni  wearisomeness,  seit'iceable- 

t,,,.^^..^'..,    y  1  f  f       1'        >        ...      •  ,  ,.    '  new,  &e.  .'iOI ;  and  a  probable  reason  is  given,  nndei  the 

lilK.sOMELY,  erktsttin-Ie,  adv.     Wearisomely,  tcdi-  ;  ^^^j.^  /tcadmy,  why  we  accent  so  many  words  from  the 

o"sly-  _  Latin  in  the  same  nianiier;  but,  be  the  icisim  what  it  will, 

IrKSOMENESS,  ^rk-S&m-r.Os,  s.    Tediousness,  wc.i-  'certain  it  is,  that  this  custom  h,is  jirevailcd.     Tins  i>rcva- 

rjsomcness.  'lence  of  custom  is  suttlcienlly  exemplified  in  thcpositivo 
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nfir  167,  nftt  163-tibe  171,  tflbl72,  bftll  13— 611  299-pftun.d  313—tkbx  4<36--rHL8  «9. 


of  the  word  In  question  ;  Rrfragable  is  accented  by  Jolui 
ton.  Ash,  and  Bailey,  on  the  first  syllable,  and  would  )'f 
bably  have  been  accented  in  the  same  manner  by  the  rt-s 
if  they  had  inserted  the  word.     Bnchaiian  and   Bartla\ 
indeed,  have  the  word,  and  accent  it  on  the  second  :   b'l 
their  authority  is  greatly  outweighed  by  the  three  other 
Convinced,  therefore,  that  pronouncing  this  word  witli 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  is  following  that  lia'I. 
which  the  best  usage  has  pointed  out,  1  do  not  hesitate  lo 
dissent  from  so  many  authorities,  especially  when  1  find 
the  best  of  these  authorities  inconsistent;  for  if  we  are 
to  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ol  Refrngobk,  why 
we  should  remove  the  accent  in  Irrefragable,  I   cannot 
conceive.- See  Academy  and  Dispvtnble. 
Irrefragabi.y,    Ir-nJl-fri-gi-bli^,    adv.     With 

force  above  confutation. 

Irrefutable,  ir-ri^-t'i-ti-bl,  adj.    Not  to  be  over- 
thrown by  argument 


nounced  with  the  accent  on  the  pre-antepenultimate  sTlh  • 
ble,  according  to  the  analogy  of  words  anglicised  Ironn 
the  Latin,  by  droiniini;  a  syllable ;  which  is,  to  place  the 
accent  on  that  syllable  wliich  had  a  secondary  stress  in 
our  own  English  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  words. — Sec 
Academ;/  ami  Incomparable. 

Irreparably,  ir-r^p-pi-rA-bl^,   adv.     Without 

repovcry,  without  amends. 

Irrepleviable,  ir-re-pl^viv^-a-bl,  adj.    Not  tc 

be  redeemed       \  law  terra. 

Irrefrehensiele,     ir-r§p-pi(}-b^nis^-bl,     adj 

Exempt  from  blame. 
IiiREPHEHENSiBLy,    Ir-r^p-pre-h^n-s^-blt^,    adu. 

Without  blame. 

Irrepuesentable,    1r.rep-pi-e-z^ntl4-bl,     adj. 

Not  capable  of  representation. 


IC- All  our  Dictionaries  place  the  accent  on  the  third  ,  I«'^^P'^OACHABLE,    ir-re-prbtshii-bl,    adj.   295. 
8 ylla!)le  of  this  word,  nor  do  I  mean  to aftVoiit  such  respect-       ^  ''-'c  ' '"'"  "i'^"i<=  "'■  reproach. 

able  authority,  by  placing  it  on  the  second,  as  in  irrefm-    TrREPROACHABLY,  ir-re-prOtsh-a-ble,  adv.   With- 
gable,  though  there  is  the  same  reason  for  both.     Lei  it       out  blame,  without  reproach. 
Ri'  l^!•'.!f.'.'.?.'!..'!!?,^l''.^l',!  J.''!  lZ\Z^!!'fJ'Li''.':"".L°ll  IRREPROVEABLE,  ir-r^-pr66vii-bl,  adj.    Not  to  be 


blamed,  irreproachable. 


the  first  proiiunrialion  ;  this  has  not  the  least  intUieiii 

the  words  indisputable,   irrevocable,    incumparcble,  &C.       ■ 1       ,- ■■—    ,      , , 

The  reason  why  corruptible  and  refractory  ought  not  to  iRREPTITIOUS,   ir-rep-tlsh-as,   adj.    Encroaching, 
have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  arises  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  pronouncing  the  uncombiiiable  consonanLs  pt  and 
et  in  syllables  not  under  the  stress.— See  principles,  No. 
517 ;  also  the  words  Acceptable  and  Hefractory. 


adj.   88.      Deviating 
immethodical,  not  eon- 


ereepnig  m. 

}t^  This  word  is  in  no  Dictionary  that  I  have  met 
with ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  deserve  a  place,  a;  it  is  the 
or.ly  single  word  that  expresses  imperceptible  intrusion. 
Mr.  Elpliinston  seems  to  use  it  with  precision,  where  he 
tells  us,  in  his  Principles  of  the  Knglish  Langu.ige,  "  that 


Irregular,  Ir-r^g-gu-lar, 

from  rule,  custom,  oi  nature;   iiiiiiiciiu>iiii.<ii,  iiuinm-,  ,  .    .,  •  i  ,•-.,"  r"  ■      ,_ 

fined  to  any  certain  rule  or  order ;  not  being  according  ^lyniology  counts  the  b  m  cru«,ft  irreptitious,  f..r  not  hav- 
to  the  laws  of  virtue  '"=  '""""  ■'  '"  foreign  sources,  she  cannot  see  its  ure  at 

,  .I'j         11,   /I. I  „..      Uioiiie."     Book  1.  page  25. 

Irregularity  Ir-r^g-gu-lHr-^-te    s.    Devat.onjjj^j^j.g^^.^.j^jj^j.^^^^'j^.^^^.^^^.bij,^  ^^ 

from  rule ;  neglect  of  method  and  order  ;  inordinate '  ' 

practice. 


Power 

.ibove  opposition. 
IitRESISTIBLE,    Ir-r^-zls-te-bl,    adj.     Superior   to 

opposition. 
IllRESlsTLBLY,  !r-r^-zisit^-bl^,   adt.    In  a  manner 

r.ot  to  be  opposed. 
Irresoluble,    ir-r^zizo-lu-bl,    adj.     Not   to  be 

broken,  not  to  be  dissolved. — See  DissulubU. 
liiitESOLUBLENESS,    ir-r^z-z6-li-bl.n&,    s.     Not 

v'.solvuble  into  parts. 

Iri'.esolveuly,     lr-r^-z61-v$d-ld,      adv.     364. 

Without  settled  detcraiinatioii. 

Irresolute,  ir-ifjz'-zo-ihte,  adj.    Not  constant  in 

pur|)ose,  not  determined. 

Irresolutely,  ir-rfc-z6-lite-le,  adv.    Without 

tinnuess  of  miiiil,  without  delerniined  purpose. 

Irresolution,    ir-r^z-i-lii-shCin,   s.     Want   of 

fiiness  of  mind. 
iRIiESPECTlVE,  Ir-re-spuk-tiv,  ailj.    Having  no  re- 
gard to  any  circumstiinces. 

Irrespectively,  ir-r^-sp^kitiv-l^,  adv.    Without 

regard  to  circumstances. 

Iruetrjevable,  Ir-r^-trt^^-vJ-bl,  adj.  275.  Not 
to  be  leiiaired,  irrecoverable,  irreparable. 

luRETUlEVABLY,  ir-r^-tre^-vi-ble,  adv.  Irrepa- 
r.;bly,  iircfoverahly. 

illUEVKRENCE,  ir-r^v-v^r-^ilse,  S  Want  of  reve- 
rence, svan:  of  veneration  ;  state  of  being  disregarded. 

Irreverent,  Ir-revi-v^r-^nt,  adj.    Not  paying  due 

homage  or  reverence,  not  exiiressmg  or  conceiving  due 
veneration  or  respect. — See  Reverent. 

Irreverently,  ir-r^v-v^r-^iitle,  adv.    Without 

due  respect  or  veneration. 

Irreversible,  ir-rti-vt^r-se-bl,    adj.     Not  to  be 
rtcallcHi,  not  to  be  changed. 
ilitREVLRSIELY,    lr-re-veris^-bl(!',    adv.      Without 


Irregularly,  Ir-r^gigi  Ilr-l^,   adv.     Without 

observation  of  rule  or  method. 
To  Irreguijvte,  ir-reg-gi'i-late,  v.  a.    To  make 

irregular,  tod.sorder 
Irrelative,   ir-relMS-tlv,   adj.     Having  no  refer- 
ence to  any  thing,  single,  unconnected. 
Irrelevant,  ir.rel-ti-v4nt,  adj.    Unassisting,  un- 

relieving. 

g:^  This  IS  one  of  the  annual  proiluctions  of  the  House 
jf  Commons  (where  new  words  and  money  bills  naturally 
originate) ;  but  it  certainly  deserves  reception,  as  it  con- 
veys a  new  idea,  which  is,  that  thi  object  to  which  it  re- 
lates is  supp<ist.d  to  be  in  a  fallen  and  abject  state,  and  in- 
capable of  relief;  whereas  uruuHsting  mav  relate  to  an 
object  which,  indeed,  wants  as,sistaiice,  but  which  is  still 
in  a  militant  state,  and  not  overcome.  Every  new  shade 
of  thought,  however  nice,  enriches  a  language,  and  may 
be  considereil  as  a  real  acquisition  to  it ;  but  this  word,  as 
it  is  generally  used  in  Parliament,  seems  to  signify  no- 
thing more  than  merely  unrelated;  and  if  this  h.id  been 
expressed  by  irrelative,  though  not  strictly  classical,  yet  a 
very  allowable  formation,  it  would  have  been  of  real  use; 
but  as  it  is  used  at  present,  it  is  a  pedantic  encumbrance 
to  iJie  language — .See  Relevant. 
IrrELIGION,  ir-ri  lid-jQn,  *.     Contempt  of  religion, 

impiety. 
IrREUGIOUS,  ir-r^-lid-jus,  adj.  314.    Contemning 

religion,  impious;  contrary  to  rellgijn. 

Irreligiously,  Ir-r^-liji-jfis-le,  adv.  With  im- 
piety, with  irreligion. 

Irremeable,  ir-r^imi-i-bl,  adj.  Admitting  no 
return. 

Irremediable,  1r-r^-ineld^.4-bl,  adj.  Adnutting 

no  cure,  not  to  be  remedied. 
Irkejueuiably,  ir-r^-i).e-de-a-bl^,  adv.    Without 
cure. 

IRREMISSIBLE,    ir-re-ml.s-se-bl,   adj.      Not 

pardoned. 
lRRi:.\wssiBLENESS,   !r-r^-misis^-bl-n§s,  j.     The 

iiualit>  of  being  not  to  be  pardoned. 
Irremoveable,  ir-re-ii,6ovli-b],  adj.    Not  to  be 

moved,  not  to  be  changed. 
Irrenowned,   Ir-r^-nound,'  adj.   369.-    Void  of  1  IRREVOCABLY,  Ir-r^yivii-ki-ble,   adv. 

honour.  j     recal. 

Irreparable,  ir-rlpipS-riVbl,  adj.     Not  to  be!  To  Irrigate,  Irire-gate,  v.  a.    To  wet,  tomoin- 

teco>ered,  not  to  be  rejiaired.  I      ten,  to  water. 

t^  3. '"5  *'"■''  aj! J  lis  simple  Reparable  come  »romUuRiGATlON,   ir-re-gaish&n,  i.    The  act  of  wutcr. 
^l.e  Latin  ^gwoAUis  and  Irrevaral-Uh.   and   ar.- pro- '     i„g  or  moisi.-ninp  .-,.y 


change 
Irrevocable,  !r-rev-v6-ka-bl,   adj.     Not  to  be 

recalled,  not  to  be  brought  back. 

J):5=  Kor  the  reason  of  aciciiting  this  word  on  the  se- 
cond, and  not  on  the  third  syllabk-,  see  Academy  and  /«. 
omparable. 

Without 
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liililGUCUS,   ir-rlg-g6-&9,  arf;.    Whtcry,  watered; 

dewy,  nioi'  t. 
IrRISIOX,    ir-rizh-Qn,  J.      The   act  of  biigliing  at 

another, 


Irrttabi.E,  Irire-ta-bl,  odj.  Capable  of  being  made 
an.^ry. 

To  Irritate,  Iriri-tatc,  v.  h.  91.  To  provoke,  to 
tcaze,  to  exasperate ;  to  fret,  to  put  into  motion  or  dis- 
order by  any  irregular  or  unaccustomed  contact;  to 
heighten,  to  agitate,  to  enforce. 

Irritation,  ir-r^-ta-shtin,  s.  Provocation,  cxas-  I 
peration ;  stimulation. 

Irruption,   ir-r&p-bh5n,   *.     ihe  act  of  any 

thing  forcing  an  entrance ;  inroad,  burst  of  invaders 

into  any  place. 
Is,  iz,  420.     The  third  person  singular  of  To 

Be,  I  am,  thou  art,  he  is:  it  is  sometimes  expressed  by 

's,  as  What's  the  price  of  this  book  ? 
ISCHURY,  is^kfl-r^,  S.  353.     A  stoppage  of  urine. 
IsCHURETICK,   is-kfl-r^t-tik,  s.     Such  medicines  as 

force  urine  when  suppressed. 
ISICLE,  l-sik-kl,  i.  405.     A  pendent  shoot  of  ice. 
Isinglass,  l-z!ng-glJs,  s.     A  tine  kind  of  glue  made 

from  the  intestiues  of  a  large  fish  resembling  a  stur- 
geon. 

Isinglass  stone,  i-zlng-glAs-stinp,  j.    a  pure 

fossil,  more  clear  and  transparent  tlian  glass,  of  which 
the  ancient'!  made  their  windows. 

Island,  1-lAiid,  S.  458.     a  tract  of  land  surrounded 
by  water. 
5^^  The  s  in  this  word  and  its  comiwunds  is  perfectly 

silent. 

Islander,  l-lind-&r,  i.  93.  An  inhabit.ant  of  an 
island. 

Isle,  lie,  S.  458.  An  island,  a  country  surround- 
ed by  water;  a  long  walk  in  a  church  or  publick  build- 
ing. 

Isochronal,   l-s&kir6-nJl,   adj.     Having  cs'.;al 

times. 
Isochronous,  i-sik-rA-nus,  adj.    Performed  in  e- 

qual  times. 
Isolated,  !z-6-la-ted,  adj.  (Isolc,  Fr.)  A  term 
in  achiteclure,  signifying  alone,  separate,  detached. 
5:5"  1  have  not  met  with  this  word  in  any  of  our  Eng- 
lishDictionaries,  but  have  so  often  heard  it  in  conversa- 
tion, as  to  induce  me  to  insert  it  without  any  other  au- 
thority tlian  its  utility. 

IsoPERiMETRlCAL,    i-so-p^r-e-m^t-tri'-kal,    adj. 
In  geometry,  such  figures  as  have  equal  petiiricters  or 
circumferences,  of  which  the  circle  is  the  greatest. 
Isosceles,   l-s&s-se-lez,  s.     ITiat  which  liath  only 

two  sides  equal. 
Issue,  Ish^shfl,  *.  457.  The  act  of  passing  out  ; 
exit,  egress,  or  passage  out ;  event,  consequence;  ter- 
mination, conclusion  ;  a  fontanel,  a  vent  made  in  a 
muscle  for  the  discharge  of  humours  ;  evacuation,  pro- 
geny, ofl'spring  ;  inlaw,  Issue  hath  divers  applications, 
sometimes  used  for  the  children  begotten  between  a 
man  and  his  wife,  sometimes  for  profits  growing  from 
an  .imercemcnt,  sometimes  for  profits  of  lands  or  tei:e- 
ments,  sometimes  for  that  point  ot  matter  depending 
in  suit,  whereupon  the  parlies  join  and  put  their  cause 
to  the  trial  of  the  jury. 
To  Issue,  lsh^h6,  v.  n.  To  come  out,  to  pa%s 
out  of  any  place;  to  make  an  eruption;  to  iiroeee<t  as 
an  offspring  ;  to  be  produced  by  any  fund  ;  to  run  out 
ill  laics. 
To  Issue,  Ishishdl,  v.  a.  To  send  out,  to  send  forth  ; 

to  send  out  judicially  or  authoritatively. 
Issi'ELESS,    Ish-shi'j-l^s,    ad}.       Witliout   oflspnng, 

without  desctiidaiits. 
Isthmus,  Ist'-mOs,  s.     A  nock  of  land  joining  the 
peninsula  to  the  continent. 

i^f'  I  have  only  made  the  h  mute  in  this  word;  Mr. 
Sheridan  makes  both  the  A  and  /  mute,  anil  spells  the 
word   tsmus.     Dr.  Kenriik,   Mr.  .Scott,   Mr.   Perry,  Mr. 
Barclay,  ami   Mr.  Buchanan,  pronounce  the  word  as  I 
have  done,  and,  I  think,  agreeable  to  the  best  usage. 
It,  it,   pron.    The  neutral  demonstrative  ;   the  thing 
siwkeii  of  before.     It  is  used  ludicrously  after  neu- 
tral verbs  to  give  an  emphasis.     It  is  idiomatically  .ap- 
plied to  persons,  as.  It  w.is  I,  It  was  liO. 
2BJi 


Itch,  Itsh,   s.   35 2:    A  cutaneous  disease  extremelj 

contagions ;    the  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  skin, 

wliich  is  eased  by  rubbing  ;  a  constant  teasing  desire. 
To  Itch,  Itslt,   v.  n.     To  feel  that  uneasiness  in  the 

skin  which  is  removed  by  rubbing;  to  long,  to  have 

continual  desire. 
Itchy,  itsh-e,  adj.     Infected  with  the  itch. 
Item,    i-t^m,   adl'.     Also;   a  word   used  when   anj 

article  is  added  to  the  former. 
Item,  i-t^m,  s.    A  new  article ;   a  hint,  an  inucndo. 
To  Iterate,   U-ter-ate,   v.  a.    91.    To  repeat,   tn 

utter  again,  to  inculcate  by  frequent  mention ;  to  do 

over  again. 
Iterant,  it-tiJr-int,  adj.    Repeating. 
Iteration,  it-t^r-a-srian,  s.     Repetition,  recital 

over  again. 
Itinerant,  l-tln-ner-int,   adj.     Wandering,  nut 

settled. 
Itinerary,  l-tlniner-Sr-^-,  s.    A  hook  of  travels 
Itinerary,    i-tliliiidr.ar.c,   a(ij.     Travelling,  done 

on  a  journey. 
Itself,  It-self,'  proru     The  neutral  reciprocal  ;'ro- 

noun  applied  to  things. 
Ivory,    I'vur-^,   ».     166.     The    tusk  of  the  ele- 
phant. 
Ivory,  i-v&r-i,  adj.     Made  of  ivory  ;   pertaining  t( 

ivory. 
Ivy,  Uv^,  s.     a  plant. 


J. 


To 

idly, 


JABBER,  jSh-bi'ir,   v.    n.    98.     To  talk 
without  thinking,  to  chatter. 
Jabberer,  jib-bCir-Cir,  s.    One  who  talks  inarticu- 
lately i>r  unintelligibly. 
JacenT,  ja^s^nt,  adj.     Lying  at  length. 
Jack,  j;\k,  s.    The  diminutive  of  John  ;   the  name  o( 
instruments  which  supply  the  place  of  a  boy,  as  an  in- 
strument to  pull  oft'  boots;  an  engine  which  turns  the 
spit,  a  young  pike  :  a  cup  of  waxed  leather ;  a  small 
liowl  thrown  out  for  a  mark  to  the  howlers  ;  a  part  of 
the  musical  instrument  called  a  virginal ;  the  male  of 
some  animals;  a  support  to  saw  wood  on  ;  the  colours 
or  ensign  of  a  ship  :  a  cunning  fellow. 
Jack-boots,  jak-bofits/  s.     Boots  which  serve  as 

armour. 
Jack-pudding,  jik-pididing,  *.     a  rany,  a  mer- 

ry-andrew. 
Jack-with-a- LANTERN,  jlk-wiTHi-lin-tain,  s. 

An  igms  fatuus. 
JaCKALEXT,  jak-i-lC'nt/  s.    A  simple  sheepish  fel- 
low. 
JaCKALL,  jik-kall,'  s-  406.     A  small  animal  sup- 
posed to  start  prey  for  the  lion. 

{t^  Mr.  Nares,  who  is  an  excellent  judge  both  of  ana- 
logv  and  usage,  savs,  the  accentuation  of  this  word  upon 
the' Last  syllable  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly now  olisolete.  I  am  rekietantly  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  think  Dryden's  accentuation  the  best: 

•*  CUisp  by  their  fire-ships  like  JackalU  api>ear, 
*•  Who  on  tlifir  lions  for  Uieir  prey  attend." 

Jackanapes,  jik-aii-aps,  *.  a  monkey,  an  ape; 
a  coxcomb,  an  impertinent. 

Jackdaw,  jlk-daw,'  s.    A  small  specie*  of  crow. 

Jacket,  jlk-kit,  s.  'j9.  a  short  coat,  a  close  waist- 
coat. 

Jacobin,  jiik-o-bln,  s.  A  monk,  (he  same  as  the 
Dominicans.  Also  the  name  given  tothep.arty  in  Franc* 
who  were  the  most  furious  republicans ;  so  railed  froir 
their  assembling  in  the  house  of  the  Jacobin  friars. 

Jacobine,  ji\k-t)-bine,  ».  149.  A  pigeon  with  t 
hif.;h  tuft. 

Jactitation,  jik-tti-ta-shin,  ».  Tossing  motion, 
rcstles.sncss. 

Jaculation,  jik-i-la-sh&n,  *.  The  act  of  throw- 
ing missile  weapons. 
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Jade,  jade,   «.     A  horse  of  no  spirit,  a  hired  horse, 

a  worthless  nag ;  a  sorry  wmuan. 
To  Jade,  jade,  v.  a.    To  tire,  to  harass,  to  dispirit, 

to  weary  ;  to  overbear ;  to  employ  in  vile  ofTices ;  tu 

ride,  to  rule  with  tyranny.  i 

JaDISH,  ja-dish,  adj.     Vitious,  bad,  ssa  horse  ;  un- 
chaste, incontinent. 
To  Jagg,  jag,  v.  a.     To  cut  into  indentures  ;  to  cut 

into  teeth  like  tliose  of  a  saw. 
Jagg,  j4g,  s.     a  protuberance  or  denticulation. 
Jaggy,  jiig'g<^,  adj.  383.    Uneven,  denticulated. 
Jaggedness,  jAg-g^d-nes,   «.  366.     The  state  of 

being  denticulated,  uneveiiness. 
Jail,  jale,  s.  52.  202.  212.     A  gaol,  a  prison. 
.TaiLBIRD,  jale-burd,  s.    Oie  who  has  been  in  a  jail. 
J.\ILER,  ja-lfir,  s.    The  keeper  of  a  prison. 
Jakes,  jaks,  s.    A  house  of  office,  a  privy. 
Jalap,  jal-liip,  j.     a  purgative  root. 

55"  T"^^  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as  if  wiitten  Jol- 
lop,  which  Mr.  Sherulan  has  adopted,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
now  confined  to  the  illiterate  and  vulgar. 
Jam,  jilm,  *.     A  conserve  of  fruits  boiled  with  sugar 

and  water. 
Jamb,  j^iti,  s.     Any  supporter  on  either  side,  as  the 

posts  of  a  door. 

Jt:^  This  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  catalogue  of 
woofs  having  the  b  silent.     Principles,  No.  347. 
To  Jangle,  jang-gl,    v.  n.  405.     To  quarrel,  to 

bicker  in  words. 
JangLEB,  j^iigigl-Or,  s.     A  wrangling,  chattering, 

noisy  fellow. 
JanizaEY,  jinin^zar-d',  s.     One  of  the  guards  of 

the  Turkish  Sultan. 
JantY,  jin-t^,  adj.    Showy,  fluttering. 

J):5"  J'  '5  highly  probable,  that,  when  this  wore  was 
first  adopted,  it  was  proiiouiiced  as  close  to  the  French 
genlU  as  possible ,  but  as  we  have  no  letter  in  our  lan- 
guage equivalent  to  the  French  soft  g,  and  as  the  nasal 
vowel  en,  when  not  followed  by  hard  g,,  c,  or  L;  is  not  to 
be  pronounced  by  a  mere  English  speaker  (see  Encure,) 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  word  was  anglicised  in  its  sound, 
as  well  as  in  its  orthography.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  preserv- 
ed the  Frencli  sound  of  the  vowel  in  this  word  anil  its 
compound jaun<i«f.5»,  as  if  wiitten  jaun/j/  andjawntiness i 
but  Dr.  Kenriek,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  give  the  a 
the  Italian  sound,  at  heard  in  aimt,  father,  ice.  and  this, 
/  imagine,  it  ought  to  have,  L'14. 
January,  jininill-3r-^,    s.    The  first  month  of  the 

year. 
Japan,  ji-pan,'  s.     Work  varnished  and   raised   in 

gold  and  colours. 
To  Japan,  ja-pin,'  v.  a.    To  varnish,  to  embellish 

with  gold  and  raised  figures ;  to  black  shoes,  a  low 

plirase. 
Japanner,   jJ-pininar,    s.     One   skiUed  in  japan 

work  ;  a  shoe  blacker. 
To  Jar,   jir,    v.  n.  78.     To  strike  together  with  a 

kind  of  short  rattle ;  to  strike  or  sound  untuneablv  ;  to 

clash,  to  interfere,  to  act  in  opposition  ;  to  quarrel,  to 

dispute. 
Jab,  jar,   j.     a  kind  of  rattling  vibration  of  sound  ; 

clash,  discord,  debate;  a  state  in  which  a  door  unf;isten- 

cd  may  strike  the  post ;  an  earthen  vessel. 
Jargon,  jar-gun,  J.  166.    Unintelligible  talk  ;  gab- 
ble, gibberi.^h. 

Jargonelle,  jJr-gA..n4l,'  s.    a  species  of  pear. 

Jasmine,  jiziniin,  s.  434.    a  flower. 

Jasper,  jisiptir,   *.  98.      a  hard  stone  of  a  bright 

beautiful  green  colour,  sometimes  clouded  with  white. 
Javelin,  jav-lin,    s.      A  spear  or  half-pike,  which 

anciently  was  used  either  by  foot  or  horse. 
Jadndice,  jilnidis,  *.  142.  21 4.    A  distemper  from 

obstructions  of  the  glands  of  the  liver. 
Jaundiced,  jiu^st,  adj.  359.    Infected  with  the 

jaundice.  i 

3b  Jaunt,  jint,  v.  n.  214.     To  wander  here  and! 

there,  to  make  little  excursions  for  air  or  exercise.         j 
Jauntiness,  j5nit^-nes,   5.    Airiness,  flutter,  gen- 

teelisess. 


Jaw,  jaw,  s.  219.  T!ie  bone  of  the  mouth  in  whicli 
the  teeth  are  fixed;  the  mouth. 

Jay,  ja,  s-  220.     A  bird. 

Jealous,  j^l-U'is,  adj.  234.  314.  Suspicious  in 
love;  emulous;  zealously  cautious  against  dishonour; 
suspiciously  vigilant;  suspiciously  fearful. 

Jealously,  j^l-lus-lti,  adv.  Suspiciously,  einulous- 
ly. 

JeaLOUSNKSS,  jeUl&s-n&,  s.  Tl.e  state  of  being 
jealous. 

Jealousy,  j^l-l&S-^,  s.  Suspicion  in  love  ;  suspi- 
cious fear;  suspicious  caution,  vigilance  or  rivalry. 

To  Jeer,  jiJer,  v.  n.  246.  To  scoff,  to  flout,  to 
make  mock. 

To  Jeer,  jc^r,  i'.  a.     To  treat  with  scoffs. 

Jeer,  jeer,  i.    Scoff,  taunt,  biting  jest,  flout. 

JeeRER,  j^er-rur,  i.    A  scoffer,  a  scorner,  a  mocker 

JeerlnglY,  j^eri-ing-l(^,  adv.  Scornfully,  conteni[>- 
tuoiisly. 

Jehovah,  je-h6i.v3,  s.  The  proper  name  of  God  in 
the  Hebrew  language. 

Jejune,  j^-j66n,'  adj.  Wanting,  empty  ;  hungry  ; 
dry,  unaffecting. 

JeJUNENESS,  j(i-j55nin5s,  s.  Penuiy,  poverty  ;  dry- 
ness, want  of  matter  that  can  engage  the  attention. 

Jellied,  j^l-lld,  adj.  283.  Glutinous,  brought  to 
a  viscous  state. 

Jelly,  jt'l^le,  s.  Any  thing  brought  to  a  glutinous- 
state  ;  a  kind  of  tender  coagulation See  Gelly. 

Jenneting,  j^n-ni-tlng,  1.  a  species  of  apple 
soon  ripe. 

Jennet,  jSn-nlt,  s,  99.  a  Sjianish  horse. — See 
Gennet. 

To  Jeopard,  j^pipurd,  j-.  a.  256.  To  hazard,  to 
put  ill  danger. 

JeOPARDOUS,  j^pipfir-dis,  adj.  Haianious,  dan- 
gerous. 

Jeopardy',  jOp'pur-d^,  j.    Hazard,  danger,  peril. 

I'd  JkrK,  jerk,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  a  quirk  smart 
blow,  to  lash. 

To  Jerk,  jferK,  v.  ft.    To  strike  up. 

Jerk,  jerk,  s.  A  smart  quick  lash  ;  a  sudden  spring, 
a  quick  jolt  that  shocks  or  starts. 

JerKEN,  j^r-kin,  5.  103.  A  jacket,  short  coat  ;  a 
kind  of  hawk. 

Jersey,  j^i-z<J,  s.    Fine  yarn  of  wool. 

Jess,  jes,  s.  Short  straps  of  leather  tied  about  the 
lugs  of  a  hawk,  with  which  she  is  held  on  the  fist. 

Jessamine,  j§s-si-mln,  s.  150.  A  fragrant  flower 
—See  Jasmine. 

Jerusalem  artichokes,  j^-r65-si-l^m  arUi^- 
tshoks,  i.    Sunflower,  of  which  they  are  a  species. 

To  Jest,  j^st,  ji.  n.  To  divert,  to  make  merry  by 
words  or  actions;  not  to  speak  in  earnest. 

Jest,  jest,  s.  Any  thing  ludicrous,  or  meant  only 
to  raise  laughter;  the  object  of  jests,  laughing-stock; 
a  thing  said  in  joke,  not  in  earnest. 

Jester,  jes-tur,  *.  98.  One  given  to  merriment 
and  pranlis  ;  one  given  to  sarcasm  ;  buffoon,  jack-pud- 
ding. 

Jet,  j6t,  s.  A  very  beautiful  fossil,  of  a  fine  deep 
black  colour  ;  a  spout  or  shoot  of  water. 

To  Jet,  j^t,  v.  n.  To  shoot  forward,  to  shoot  out, 
to  intrude,  to  jut  out;  to  strut;  to  jolt. 

Jetty,  j^t-t^,  adj.     Made  of  jet ;  black  as  jet. 

Jewel,  j6-il,  s.  99.  Any  ornament  of  great  value, 
used  comiBonly  of  such  as  are  adorned  with  precious 
stones  ;  a  precious  stone,  a  gem  ;  a  name  of  fondness. 

Jewel-house,  or  Office,  ju^il-house,  $.  The 
place  where  the  regal  ornamems  are  rcpositcd. 

Jeweller,  jfl-il-l&r,  s.  98.  One  who  traflicks  in 
precious  stones. 

Jews-ear,  jize-^t^r,  s.    A  fungus. 

Jews-mallow,  JLize-mll-16,  s.    An  herb. 

Jews-stone,  juzcistone,  «.    An  extraneous  fossil, 
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being  ihe  clavatcd  spine  of  a  very  large  e^g-shapeJ  sea- 

urcuin,  petrified  by  long  lying  in  Uie  earth. 
Jews-Harp,  juze-harp,   s.     A  kind  of  musical  in- 

ttrninent  lield  beiv;een  the  teeth. 
Jig,  jig,  s.     A  light  careless  dance  or  tune. 
To  Jig,  jig,  v.  n.    To  dance  carelessly,  to  dance. 
JigMaKER,  jig-ma-kiir,  s.    One  who  dances  or  plays 

merrily. 
JigOT,  jig-it,  J.  166.     A  leg;  a;:,  a  jigot  of  mutton. 
JiGUMBOB,  jlg-gum-bib,   s.      A  trinket,   a  Knick- 
knack.     A  cant  word. 
JrLL,  Jill,  A     A  measure  of  liquids  ;   an  opprobrious 

appellation  of  a  woman. — Sec  Gil!. 
Jilt,  jlit,   .?.      a  woman  who  gives  her  lover  hopes, 

and  deceives  him;  a  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 
To  Jilt,  jilt,  v.  a.    To  trick  a  man  by  flattering  his 

love  with  hopes. 
To  Jingle,  jlng-gl,  v.  n.   To  clink,  to  sound  cor- 

rcspondently. 
Iingle,   jliigigl,   S.   405.     Correspondent  sounds ; 

any  thing  sounding,  a  rattle,  a  bell. 
Job,  j5b,   s.     A  low,  mean,   lucrative  affair ;   petty, 

piddling  work,  a  piece  of  chance  work;  a  sudden  stab 

with  a  short  instruraent- 
To  Job,  jib,  v.  a.     To  strike  suddenly  with  a  .vharp 

uistrument ;  to  drive  in  a  sharp  instrument. 
To  Job,  jSb,  v.  «.    To  play  the  stockjobber,  to  buy 

.ijid  sell  as  a  broker. 
Jobber,  jib-bur,  s.  98.     A  man  who  sells  stock 

in  the  publiciv  funds;  one  who  cloeschanci;  work. 
Jobber.vowl,  jib-bur-n61e,   s.     A  loggerhead,  a 

blockhead. 
Jockey,  j&kik^,  s.  270.    a  fellow  that  rides  horses 

in  the  race ;  a  man  tliat  deals  in  horses ;  a  cheat,  a 

trickish  fellow. 
2'o  Jockey,  j6k-k^,   v.  a.     To  justle  by  riding  a- 

gainst  one ;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 
Jocose,  j6-kAse^  adj.     Merry,  waggish,  given   to 

jest. 
Jocosely,  jA-kiseil^,  adv.    V»agg!shly,  in  Jest, 

in  game. 
JocOSENESS,  ji-kAsein&,    ^    i.     Waggery,   merri- 
JOCOSITY,  jA-k5s-^-t^,  ^        ment. 

Jocular,  j&ki£l-lir,  adj.  83.     Used  in  jest,  merry, 

jocose,  waggish. 

Jocularity,  j5k-ii-lirii-tc,  i.    Merriment,  dUpo- 

sition  to  jfbt. 

Jocund,  juk-&nd,  adj.  Merry,  ^aj',  airy,  lively. — 
See  Facmid. 

Jocundly,  jikiund-1^,  adv.    Merrily,  gaily. 

To  Jog,  j6g,  v.  a.  To  push,  to  shake  by  a  si:,:- 
den  push,  to  give  notice  by  a  sudden  push. 

To  Jog,  j&g,  v.  n.  To  move  by  small  shocks  ;  lo 
mo\  e  on  in  a  gentle,  equable  trot. 

Jog,  jug,  s.  A  push,  a  slight  shake,  a  sudden  inter- 
ruption by  a  push  or  shake  ;  .-i  n.b,  a  small  stop. 

Jogger,  j5g^g&r,  «.  1)8.  One  wlio  moves  heavily 
and  dully. 

To  Joggle,  jig-gl,  v.  n.  405.  To  sh-kc,  to  be 
in  a  tremulous  luoiion. 

JoHNAPPLE,  j5n-ip-pl,  s.  405,     A  sharp  apple. 

To  Join,  join,  v.  a.  To  add  one  to  another  in 
continuity  ;  to  unite  in  league  or  marriage ;  to  dash  to- 
gether, to  encounter  ;  to  associate ;  to  unite  in  one  act ; 
to  unite  in  concord  ;  to  act  in  concert  with. 

To  Join,  join,  v.  n.  To  grow  to,  to  iuiherc,  to  bo 
continuous;  to  close,  to  clash  ;  to  unite  Wi4.h  in  mar- 
riage, or  any  other  leaf^ue  i  to  become  eonfeUerate. 

Joinder,  joln-dfir,  s-    Conjunction,  joining. 

Joiner,  j61n-&r,  s.  98.  One  whose  trade  h<  to  make 
utensils  of  wcod  joined. 

Joinery,  j61n-fir-^,  s.  An  art  whereby  several 
pieces  of  wood  are  fitted  and  joii.cd  together. 

Joint,  jilnt,  s.  Articulation  of  limbs,  juncture  of 
moveable  bones  in  animal  bodies:  hinc;e,  junctures 
which  udmit  motion  of  the  p;ut.i ;  straight  liius,  injoin- 
UJU 


ers'  language,  are  called  a  joint,  that  is,  two  pieces  d 
wood  are  shot  or  planed ;  a  knot  in  a  plant ;  one  of  the 
linil)6cf  an  animal  cut  up  by  the  butcher;  Out  of  joint, 
luxated,  slipped  from  the  socket,  or  correspondent  part 
wiiere  it  naturally  moves;  thrown  into  confusion  and 
disorder. 

Joint,  joint,  adj.  Shared  among  many ;  united 
in  the  sanje  po-ssession ;  combinea.  acting  together  in 
concert. 

To  Joint,  joint,  v.  a.  To  join  together  in  confe- 
deracy ;  to  form  many  parts  into  one ;  to  form  in  ar- 
ticulations ;  to  divide  a  joint,  to  cut  or  quarter  into 
joints. 

JofNTED,  jolnt-^d,  ad}.    Full  of  joints. 

Jointer,  joln-t&r,  s.  9f .    A  sort  of  plane. 

Jointly,  joint-Ie,  adv.  Together,  not  separately ; 
in  a  state  of  union  or  oo-opcration. 

Jointress,  joln-tres,  s.  One  who  holds  any  tiling 
in  jonuure. 

Jointstool,  joint- stoSi,'  a.  A  stool  formed  by 
framing  the  joints  into  each  otlier. 

Jointure,  j5in-tsh6re,  s.  4G1.  Estate  settled 
on  a  wife,  to  be  enjoyed  after  her  husband's  decea.>e. 

Joist,  joist,  s.    The  secondary  beam  of  a  floor. 

Joke,  jAke,  s.     A  jest,  something  not  serious. 

To  Joke,  jike,  v.  n.  To  jest,  to  be  merry  in  words 
or  actions. 

JoKEh,  jA-kir,  s.  98.    A  jester,  a  merry  fellow. 

JoLE,  jAle,  5.  The  face  or  cheek ;  the  head  of  a 
fish. 

To  JOLI.,  jolt',  V.  a.  To  beat  the  head  against  any 
thing,  to  clash  with  violence. 

JOLLILY,  j61-l^-l^,  adv.  In  a  disiwsition  to  noisy 
mirth. 

JoLLlMENT,  j51-le-m^nt,  s.  Mirth,  merriment 
fiayety. 

JOLLINESS,    jOlile-neS,     7  r-         .  y         .■  • 

T  ■■>in\  ^'  r   •*•     Gayety,   elevation  ol 

Jollity,  joWe-te,        y  '    " 

spirit ;  merriment,  festivity. 
Jolly,  jt)l-l<i,    adj.      Gay,    merry,    airy,  cheerful, 

lively  ;  plump,  like  one  m  high  health. 
To  Jolt,   jAlt,   v.  n.     To  shake  as  a  carriage  on 

rough  ground. 
To  Jolt,  jAlt,   v.  a.     To  .shake  one  as  a  carriage 

does. 
Jolt,  jolt,  s.     shock  as  in  .1  carriage. 
JOLTHEAD,  jolt^lied,   s,     A  great  head,  a  dolt,  a 

blockhead. 
JONQUILLE,  jCin-kwil/  i.     A  species  of  dafKxHl. 
JoRDEN,  jor-dn,  s.  103.    A  chamber- jot. 
To  Jostle,  j5si-sl,  v.  a.   472.     To  justle,  to  ru*h 

agiiinst. 
Jot,  j5t,  S.     A  point,  a  tittle. 
Jovial,  jA^v^-il,  adj.  88.    Under  the  influence  cf 

Jupiter;  gay,  airy,  mervy. 
Jovially,  j6ive-;\l-^,  adv.    Merrily,  gayly. 
JoviALNESS,  j6-vc-il-n6s,  i.    Gaye<y,  merriment. 
Journal,  j^-ntil,  adj.   88.   SI 4.    Daily,  quoti- 
dian. 
Journal,  j&r-n&l,  f.     A  diary,  an  account  kept  of 

daily  transactions;  any  paper  published  daily. 

Journalist,  jirintil-ist,  s.    A  writer  of  journals. 

Journey,  jiir^n^,  s.  270.  The  travel  of  a  day ; 
travel  by  land ;  a  voyage  or  travel  by  sea;  passage  from 
place  to  plate. 

2'o  Journey,  j&rin^,  v.  n.  To  travel,  to  pass  firom 
place  to  place. 

Journeyman,  jirin^-man,  «.  88.  A  hired  work- 
man. 

JouuneyworK,  jir-ne-wCirk,  s.  Work  perloxmet) 
by  h;re. 

Joust,  j&st,  s.  314.  Tilt,  tournament,  mock  fight 
It  is  now  written,  less  properly.  Just. 

T'o  Joust,  just,  v.  n.    To  lun  in  the  tilt. 

JowleR,  joie-ur,  s.  98.    A  kind  of  hunting  dop. 
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uir  167,  not  163— tiibe  171,  tib  172,  bull  173—^.11  299— p6ilnd  313— CAin  466— thIb  469. 
Joy,  jU,  ».  229.  329.    Thepassion  produced  by  any   JUICINESS,  jii^se-nts,  j.     Plenty  of  juict-,  succulence 

happy  accident,  glaiiness;  gayety,  raerriment;  happi-   JuicY,  ju-s^,  adj.     Maiit,  full  of  juice. 

nfss;atermof  foiKlness.  !juLAP,  ju^lip,  4.  S8.     An  extemporaneous  form  of 

To  Joy,  joe,  v.  n.    To  rejoice,  to  be  glad,  to  exult.       medicine,  made  cf  simple  and  compound  water  swcet- 
To   Joy,    jo^,    v.  a-    To  congratulate,   to  entertain  |      ened. 

kindly  ;  to  gladden,  to  exhilarate.  JULY,  j|ia-ll,'  s.    ITie  seventh  month  of  the  year. 

Joyance,  jS^'inse,  i.     Gayety,  festivity.    Obsolete,    j^jj^j^-j^  j^^mart,  i.    Tlie  mixture  of  a  boil  and  a 
Joyful,  jo^-f&l,  «(/;'.     Full  of  joy,  glad,  exulUng.  mare. 

Joyfully,  jot^iiuU.  ady.    With  joy,  gladly.  To  Jumble,  jum-bl,  w.  a.  405.    To  mix  violenUy 

T  -ii/rii      -i  ^,  J  •  and  confusedly  together. 

JOYFULNESS  jo^ilul-nfe.  i.     Gladness    joy.  |  ^^  j^^^^^^^  j^mibl,  V.  n.    To  be  agitated  together. 

Joyless,  joW^s    <7r/7.     Void  of  joy,  feehng  no  plea- ,  ,         ^^    Confused  mixture,  violent  and 

sure ;  civinE  no  pleasure.  .,       ,  •'     .  . 

JOYOUS.  j5^:as,   a,J.  314.     Glad,  gay,  merry;  g.v-    ^— p' l^^^  -   « 


ing  joy. 

Jubilant,  ji-bti-lint,  adj.  Uttering  songs  of  tri- 
umph. 

Jubilation,  j6-bti-la-sh&n,  S.  The  act  of  declar- 
ing triumph. 

Jubilee,  ji-b^I^,  s.    A  publick  festivity. 


To  leap,  to  skip,  to  Kove 
forward  without  step  or  sliding ;  to  leap  suddenly  ;  to 
jolt ;  to  agree,  to  tally,  to  Join. 

Jump,  jCimp,  adv.    Exactly,  nicely. 

Jump,  j&mp,  S,  The  act  of  jumping,  a  leap,  a  skip  ; 
a  lucky  chance;  a  waistcoat,  limber  stays  worn  by  la- 
dies. 


JUCUNDITY,  j6-k&n-d^-t(5,  s.    Pleasantness,  agree-  juj^^^^TE^  jung-klt,    s.  91.  408.      Cheesecake,   a 

ableness.  I      kind  of  sweetmeat  of  curds  and  sugar;  any  delicacy ;  a 

JUDAICAL,  jii.dai<^kil,  adj.    Jewish  ;  pertaining  to  ,     furtive  or  private  entertainment. 

the  Jews.  JuNCOUS,  j&ng-kus,  adj.    Full  of  bulrushes. 

Judaism,  jiida-ism,    s.     The  religious  rites  of  ths  Junction,  jtingk-shin,  s.    Union,  coalition. 

•'^V^'  .1,11  .  ,     Juncture,  jiiagk-tshiire,  s.  461.    The  line  .-.t 

To  JUDAIZE,  ju-da-ize,    v.  n.     To  conform  to  the       ^hich  two  things  are  joined  together;  joint  articula. 

Jews.  1      tion  ;  union,  amity  ;  a  critical  point  or  article  of  time. 

Judge,  judje,  s.    One  who  is  invested  with  authori-  JuNE,  jiine,  s.    The  sixth  month  of  the  year. 

ty  to  determine  any  cause  or  question,  real  or  personal ;   Juj^iqr,  iiine-Ul-,  adj.  166.    One  younger  than  a 

one  who  presides  m  a  court  ol  judicature;  one  who  has       „,"""'•'  •'  jo 

skill  sufhcier.t  to  decide  upon  the  merit  of  any  thin  " 


To  Judge,  j&dje,  v.  n.    To  pass  sentence  ;  to  form 

or  give  an  opinion;  to  discern,  to  distinguish. 
To  Judge,  j&dje,  v.  a.     To  pass  sentence  upon,  to 
examine  authoritatively ;   to  pass  severe  censure ;  to 
doom  severely. 
Judges,  jQdje^&r,  s.  98.    One  who  forms  judgment 

or  passes  sentence. 
Judgment,  jidje^m^nt,  s.    The  power  of  judging ; 
the  act  of  exercising  judicature  ;  determination,  deci- 
sion ;  the  quality  of  distinguishing  propriety  and  im- 
propriety; opinion,  notion  ;  sentence  against  a  crimi- 
nal,  condemnation;   punishment   intiicled  by  Provi- 
dence; distribution  of  justice;  the  last  doom. 
V;^  I  arn  of  Dr.  Lowih's  opinion,  that  the  silent  e  m 
his  and  similar  words  ought  to  be  preserved  ;  and  though 
Dr.  Johnson  spells  a<?/.-no.iife<i^mcjii  and  aind^mfni  without 
the  e,  he  spells  lodgemtnt  with  it.     Thus,  the  rectitude  of } 
habit  frequently  corrects  the  errors  of  criticism. 

Judicatory,  ju-de-ka-tCir-e,  i.  512.  Distribu- 
tion of  justice;  court  of  justice. 

Judicature,  jiiki^-ka-tiu-e,  i.  Power  of  distribut- 
ing justice. 

Judicial,  ji-dishm,  adj.  SB.  Practised  in  the 
distributionof  publick  justice;  inflicted  on  as  a  penalty. 

Judicially,  ju-dlsh-il-^,  adv.    in  the  forms  of 

legal  justice. 
Judiciary,  jii-dlsh^r-e,    adj.     Passing  jutlgmeiit 

upon  any  thing. 
Judicious,  jii-dlsh-as,  adj.    Prudent,  wise,  skiliui. 
Judiciously,  jt-dLhius-ld.  adv.   Skilfully,  wisely. 
*  Jug,  jig,   S.     A  large  drinking  vessel  witlj  a  gibbous 

or  swelling  belly. 
To  Juggle,  jug-gl,  v.  n.    To  play  tricks  by  sleight 

of  hand  ;  to  practise  artitice  or  imposture. 
Juggle,  j&g-gl,  *.  405.    A  trick  by  legememum  ; 

an  imposture,  a  deception. 
Juggler,    jflg-gUCir,    s.    98.      One  who  practises 

sleight  of  hand,  one  who  deceives  the  eye  by  nimble 

conveyance ;  a  cheat,  a  trickish  fellow. 
Jugglingly,  jugigUng-l^,    adv.  410.    In  a  de- 
ceptive manner. 
Jugular,  jh-gh-lir,   adj.  88.      Belonging  to  the 

throat. 
Juice,  juse,    s.  342.    Tne  liquor,  sap,   or  water  of 

plants  and  fruits ;  the  fluid  in  animal  bodies. 
VICELESS,  ji»3s-lls,  adj.     Without  moisture. 


Juniper,  jWne-pCir,  s.  9S.  A  plant.  The  berries 
are  powerfully  attenuant,  diuretick,  and  carminative. 

Junk,  j&ngk,  s.  40S.  A  small  ship  of  China;  • 
pieces  of  cable.  ! 

Junket,  jang-kh,  99.  408.  A  sweetmeat,  a  sto-  j 
len  enterlainnienL 

To  Junket,  jang-klt,  v.  n.  To  fca^t  secretly,  to 
make  entertainments  by  steallli ;  to  feast.  \ 

Junto,  jan-tA,  s.    A  cabal. 

Jurat,  ju-riit.  s.  A  magistrate  in  seine  corpora- 
tions. 

Juratory,  ji-ri-t&r-^,  adj.  512.    Giving  oath. 

Juridical,  ji-rid-de-k^l,  adj.  Acting  in  tlic  i 
distribution  of  justice;  used  in  courts  of  justice. 

Juridically,  ji-rid-di-k^-e,  aiij.  Witli  legal 
authority. 

J  URISCONSULT,  jil-ris-koll-sult,  5.  One  who  gives 
his  opinion  in  law. 

Jurisdiction,  jii-ris-dlkishiiii,  s.  Legal  authori- 
ty, extent  of  power ;  district  to  which  any  authority 
extends. 

Jurisprudence,  jii-ri3-pr5i-d§nse,s.   The  science 

of  law. 

Jurist,  jfurlst,  *.     A  civil  lawyer,  a  civilian. 

Juror,  jii-rCir,  s.  166.    One  that  serves  on  a  jury. 

Jury,  ju-rt^,  s.  A  company  of  men,  as  twenty-four 
or  twel  e,  sworn  to  deliver  truth  upon  such  evidence 
as  shall  be  delivered  them  touching  the  matter  m  quo 
tion. 

Juryman,  ju-r^-raln,  s.  8S.  One  who  is  impan- 
neUed  on  a  jury. 

JuRYMAST,  jii-r^m^st,  s.  So  the  seamen  call  what- 
ever they  set  up  in  the  room  of  a  mast  lost  in  fight,  or 
by  a  storm. 

JuST,  jClst,  adj  Upright,  equitable,  honest ;  exact  ; 
virtuous;  complete,  without  superfluity  or  defect;  re- 
gular, orderly  ;  exactly  proportioned  ;  full,  of  full  di- 
mensions or  weight. 

Just,  just,  adj.  Exactly,  nicely,  accurately  ;  mere- 
ly, barely ;  nearly. 

Just,  just,  s.    Mock  encounter  on  horseback. 

To  Just,  j&st,  i'.  »».  To  engage  ill  a  mock  fight,  to 
tilt;  to  push,  to  drive,  to  justle. 

Justice,  jQs-tis,   s.  142.     The  virtue  by  which  we 
give  to  every  man  what  is  his  due  ;  vindicative  retribii- 
'29L 
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%*  559.  Fite  73,  fSr  77,  fill  S.I,  Hit  81— mJ  93,m?t  95— phie  105,  pin  107  -ni  162,  m5ve  L64, 

To  licave  the  stomach,  il 


tion,  punishment;  right,  assertion  of  right:  one  de- 
puted by  the  king  to  do  right  by  way  of  judgment. 
Justicement,    jas-tls-ment,     s.      Procedure    in 
courts. 

Justiceship,  j&sitls-slilp,  s.     Rank  or  affice  of 

j-ustiee. 

Justiciable,  jfis-t1sh-e-i-bl,  adj.  512.   Proper  to 

be  examined  in  courts  of  justice. 

Justiciary,  jfis-tlsh-e-^r-e,  s.  One  that  adminis- 
ters justice. 

Justifiable,  j&sitc-fi-a-bl,  adj.  405.  Defensi- 
ble by  law  or  reason,  oonformable  to  justice. 

JustiitableNESS,  jus-te-fi-i-bl-ncs,  s.  Rectitude 
possibility  of  being  fairly  defended. 


To  Keck,   k^k.  v.  n, 

reach  at  vomiting. 
Tu  KecKLE,  a  cablt',   k^k'kl,   v.  a.    To  defend  a 

c.ible  round  with  rope. 
KeCKSY,  kek-se,  s.     It  is  used  in  Staffordshire  both 

for  hemlock  and  any  other  hollow-jointed  plant. 
KecKY,  kek-k(^,  adj.    Resembling  a  kex. 
KhUGEK,    k^d-j&r,   s.     A  small  anchor  used   in   a 


KedlaCK,    k^'d-li\k,   s.     A  weed  that  grows  amouj? 

corn,  charlock. 
Keel,  keel,  *.  246.    The  bottom  of  a  ship. 
KeeI.FAT,    kt!el-vJt,    s.     A  cooler,  a  tub  in  which 

Justifiably,  i&sitd-fi-a-bl^,  adv.    Rightly,  so  aa'    '''<"°''  *'  "^'  \°,Tu\  ^''"P"'='  ^'"''"''- 
-  -         -  I  IVEELSON',    keol-sun, 


to  be  supported  by  right. 


Tiie  next  piece  of  timbct 


Justification,  j&s-td-ft-ka-shcin,  «.     Defence, 


in  a  ship  to  her  keel, 
maintenance,  vindication,  support;  deliverance  tv  par-l  ^^  Keelhale,  keelUiale,  v.  a.    To  punish  in  the 
don  from  sins  past.  '  seamen's  way,  by  drapgnig  the  criminal  tmder  water  on 

TimTTPirATivp    ifta.tlft/l  1c3  tW     «rf,"      Tntflfuino.       ""e  sidc  of  the  ship,  and  Up  again  OH  the  otlier. 

J  USTIFICATIVE,  jas-tll-e-K^-tlV,   aaj.    Justifymg  ,  ^     jj^  ^^j,;^  ,^,^^,,  j^  ,„^,j.g  generalh ,  though  less  proper- 
serving  to  justify  or  prove,  iv,  pronounced /■«ttau'/.—;ce  7-0  i/<2.V. 
Trfj'  I  know  not  If  lam  excusable  for  msertmg  this   t>_„-,    i,Ai„    „  /■    nA^      c,,  „     j     j 

^■oT3;  which  has  not  as  yet  found  its  way  into  any  otlicr ,  "^^^EN,  keen,  adj.  246.    Sharp,  well-edged ;  severe. 

Dictionary  ;  but  the  frequency  of  seeing  the  French  Pitlcn      piercing  ;   eager,   vehement ;    acrimonious ;    bitter  of 

Justifica'ivcs  seems  to  have  familiarized  it  to  our  ears,       mmd.  ,  ,    ,   , 

and  to  invite  us  to  the  adoption  of  it.     The  disUmce  of   KEENLY,  kecn-le,  adt).     Sharply,  vehemently. 

the  accent  from  the  end  of  the  word  can  be  no  objection    tTrrvixTirco     l-AAn'.i^o     <.      »;k„,„„„...    ~j 

to  .in  English  speaker,  who  h.is  so  many  similar  words,   -t^EENNESS,    kecin-nes,    S.    Sharpness,  edge  ;  rigour 

such  as  signi/kative,  purijicative,  fee.  and  as  we  have  no      "J  weather,  piercing  cold  ;  asperity,  bitterness  of  mind  ; 

single  word  that  will  exactly  stand  in  its  place,  it  seems  to       eagerness,  vehemence. 

have  a  better  right  to  admission  than  many  other  words   To  KEEP,    keep,   v.  a.  246.     To  retain  ;   to  have 

which  are  found  no  where  but  in  a  Dictionary. — See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  512. 

JusTlFlCAToa,  j&s-t^-fe-ka'tur,  s.  521.  One 
who  supports,  defends,  vindicates,  or  justifies. 

JUSTIFIEK,  j&s-te-fU&r,  s,  98.  One  who  defends 
or  absolves. 

To  Justify,  jfisitc^-fi,  v.  a.  1 83.  To  clear  from 
imputed  guilt,  to  absolve  from  an  accusation  ;  to  main 
tain,  to  defend,  to  vindicate ;  to  free  from  past  sins  by 
pardon. 

2'i>  JuSTLE,  jSsisl,  V.  n.  405.  472.  To  encoun- 
ter,  to  clash,  to  rush  against  each  other. 

2'o  JuSTLE,  j&s-sl,  V.  a.  405.  To  push,  to  drive, 
to  force  by  rushing  agahist. 

Justly,  justil^,  adv.  Uprightly,  honestly,  in  a 
just  manner ;  properly,  exactly,  accurately. 

Justness,  j&st-n^s,   s.     Justice,  reasonableness,  e- 

quity;  accuracy,  exactness,  propriety. 
To  Jut,  j&t,   t;.  n.     To  push  or  shoot  into  promi- 
nences, to  come  out  beyond  the  main  bulk. 
To  JuttY,  j&t-t^,  V.  a.    To  shoot  out  beyond. 

Juvenile,  juive-iul,  ad;'.   145.     Voung,  youthful 


in  custody  ;  to  preserve  in  a  state  of  security  ;  to  pre- 
lect, to  guard,  to  detain  ;  to  hold  for  another ;  to  re- 
scn'e,  to  conceal ;  to  tend ;  to  preserve  in  the  same 
tenor  or  state ;  to  hold  in  any  state ;  to  retain  by  some 
degree  or  force  in  any  place  or  state;  to  continue  any 
state  or  action  ;  to  observe  any  time ;  to  maintain,  to 
support  with  necessaries  of  life  ;  to  have  in  the  house ; 
to  maintain,  to  hold ;  to  remain  in  ;  not  to  leave  a 
place;  not  to  reveal,  not  tobetray;  to  restrain,  to  with- 
held ;  to  keep  back,  to  reserve,  to  withhold  ;  to  restrain ; 
to  keep  company,  to  frequent  any  one ;  to  accompany  ; 
to  keep  company  with,  to  have  familiar  intercourse  ;  to 
keep  in,  toconceal,  not  to  tell;  to  restrain,  to  curb;  to 
keep  oft",  to  bear  to  distance  ;  to  hinder  ;  to  keep  up,  to 
maintain  without  abatement;  to  continue,  to  hinder 
from  ceasing ;  to  keep  under,  to  oppress,  to  subdue. 

To  Keep,  ket^p,  v.  n.  To  remain  by  some  labour 
or  effort  in  a  certain  state  ;  to  continue  in  any  place 
or  state,  to  stay;  to  remain  unhurt,  to  last;  to  dwell, 
to  live  constantly  ;  to  adhere  strictly  ;  to  keep  on,  to  go 
forward  ;  to  keep  up,  to  continue  undismayed. 

Keepeh,  ke^pi&r,  s.  98.  One  who  holds  any  thing 
for  the  use  of  another  ;  one  who  has  prisoners  in  cus- 
tody ;  one  who  has  the  care  of  parks,  or  beasts  oS 
tha.se  ;  one  that  has  the  lupenntendence  or  care  of  anv 
thing. 


jrV  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce   v ' i  si    /?       i'  ^a^        ^     , 

..lei  short  in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word ;  And  Mr.  i,he- ,  KeEPEHSHIP,  k^<ip-&r-ship,  s.  Office  of  a  keeper, 
ridan,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  W.  Johnston,  make  it  long. 'Keg,  vulgarly,  kig,  properly,  k^g,  s.  A  small 
The  former  mode  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  correct.  |     barrel,  commonly  used  lor  a  fish  barrel. 

Jfit  should  be  urged  that  the  t  IS  long  in  the  Latin  Ji/rf-T'-„,-     ,.:i     ^     •in,„  ,  „,„„,, ,i,„.  „.j,;„i,     ., 

nUis.  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  same  letter  is  long  m  -"^^rx,   kel,   5.     1  he  omentum,    that  which   enwraps 


the  Latin  Hostilis,  Servilis,  and  Subtilis,  and  yet  the  i  I    ,"'^  S^^^- 

in  Hostile,  Servile,  and  Subtile,  isby  Mr.  bherfduii  mark  IKeLP,   kelp,   s.     A  salt  produced  from  calcined  sea- 

ed  shorL  weed. 

Juvenility,  ji-V(i-niUe-te,  s.    Youthfulncss.  KelsD.V,  k^Us&n,  5.  166.    Tlie  wood  nex't  the  keel. 

Juxtaposition,  jaks-tLi-p6-zlsh-5n,  s.    Apposi-} 

tion,  the  state  of  being  placed  by  each  other.  I 


K. 


K. 


.  A  LEND  A  R,  kil-^n-dar,  s.  98.    An  account 
of  time. 

Kali,    ka-1^,   s.     Sea-weed,  of  the  ashes  of  which 
glass  is  made;  whence  the  word  Alkali. 

Kam,  k'un,  adj.     A  word  in  Erse,  signifying  crook- 
ed. 

2'o  Kaw,   kmv,   V.  n.    To  cry  as  a  raven,  crow    or 
rook. 

Kaw,  kaw,  s.    The  cry  of  a  raven  or  crow. 

Kayi.E,  kale,  x.     Nircpin,  keltlepins  ;  nine  hcies. 
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H;^  A  very  accurate  philologist  has  informed  me,  that 
tliis  word  is  pronounced  regularly  in  the  north-west  ol 
England,  Keelsen  ;  but  the  very  general  practice  of  short- 
ening the  vowel  of  the  primitive  in  the  compound  may 
justly  make  us  suspect,  that  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom it  is  otherwise.  51.^;. 
To  Kemb,    k^mb,    v.  a.     To  comb,   to  discntangU 

the  hair.     Obsolete. 
To  Ken,  k^n,  v.  a.    'I'o  see  at  a  distance,  to  descry  ; 

to  know. 
Ken,  kin,  s.    View,  reach  of  sight. 
Kennel,  k^n-nil,  s.  99.     A  cot  for  dogs  ;  a  num- 
ber of  dogs  kept  in  a  kennel ;  the  hole  of  a  fox,  orothei 
beast ;  the  water-course  of  a  street. 
2'o  Kennel,  kdn-nll,  v.  n.    To  lie,  to  dwell ;  used 

of  beasts,  and  of  man  in  contempt. 
Kept,  kept,  prct,  and  ^'nr<.  pass,  of  Keep. 
KEKCHiEF,  k£'r-tslllf,  s.    A  head-dress. 


KIL 


KIT 


nfcr  ie7,  r.U  163— tile  171,  ti\b  172,  biill   173— 6il  299— piftnd  313— i/iin  466— Tnis  469. 


k^ritshlft,   ad}.    Dressed,  !v>oded. 


Kekchikfed 

Kerchieft 
Jt;;^  These  words  show  the  propensity  diphthongs  have 

to  drop  a  vowel  wlicn  not  under  the  acx'cnt.  208. 

KeRMES,  kdr-mez,  s.  A  substance  heretofore  sup- 
posed to  be  a  vegetable  excrescence,  but  now  found  lo 
be  the  body  of  a  female  animal,  containing  a  numerous 
offspring. 

Kern,  kern,  i.     An  Irish  foot  soldier. 

7'n  Kern,  k6rn,  v.  n.  To  harden  as  ripened  com  ; 
to  Uikc  the  form  of  grains,  to  granulate. 

Kernel,  ker-nll,  s.  99.  The  edible  tubstmce 
contained  in  a  shell ;  any  thing  included  ii:  a  shell ;  any 
thing  included  in  a  liusk  or  integument;  the  seeds  of 
pulpy  fruits ;  a  gland  ;  knobby  concretions  iii  children's 
(lesh. 

KerneLLY,  k^T-nll-^,  adj.  Full  of  kernels,  hav- 
ing the  quality  or  rewmblaiice  of  kernels. 

KerneLWORT,  kOriuIl-wurt,  5.     An  hcib. 

Kersey,  k^riz^,  s.    coarse  stuff. 

Kestrel,  kfisitrll,  *.  99.  A  little  kind  of  bastard 
hawk. 

Ketch,  ketsb,  s.     .\  lic.ivy  ship. 

Kettle,  ket-tl,  S.  403.  a  vessel  in  which  liquor 
is  boiled. 

Kettledrum,  k6t-tl-dr&m,  s.   a  drum,  of  which 

the  head  is  spread  over  a  body  of  brass. 

KeX,  k^ks,  s.     The  same  as  Kecksy. 

Key,  ke,  5.  2G9.  An  instrument  formed  wi;h  cavi- 
ties corrcsjiondent  to  the  wards  of  a  lock;  an  instru- 
ment by  which  something  is  screwed  or  turned  ;  .in  ex- 
planation of  any  thing  dilficult:  the  parts  of  a  musical 
instrument  which  are  struck  with  the  fingers;  in  inu- 
sick,  is  a  certain  tone  whereto  every  composition,  whe- 
tlier  long  or  short,  ought  to  be  httc<l. 

Key,  k^,  s.  220.  a  bank  raised  perpendicular  for 
the  ease  of  lading  and  unlading  ships. 

KeYAGE,  k^iidje,  s.  90.  Money  paid  for  lying  at 
the  key. 

Keyhole,  ke^llAle,  s.  The  perforation  in  the 
door  or  lock  through  which  the  key  is  put. 

Keystone,  k^-stAne,  s.  The  middle  stone  of  an 
arch. 

Kibe,  kyibe,  *.  An  ulcerated  chilblain,  a  thap  in 
the  heel. — See  Guard- 

KiBED,  kyibd,  adj.  359.     Troubled  with  kibes. 

To  Kick,  klk,  v,  a.    To  strike  with  the  foot. 

Kick,  klk,  s.     A  blow  with  the  foot. 

KiCKEK,  kikik&r,  s.  98.  One  who  strikes  with 
his  foot. 

Kicking,  klk-klng,  ».  410.  The  act  of  etrikin^ 
with  the  foot. 

KicKSIJAW,  klk'shaw,  5.  Something  uncommon  or 
fantastical,  something  ridiculous ;  a  dish  ^o  changed  by 
the  cookery  that  it  can  scarcely  be  known.  Probably  a 
corruption  of  the  French  word'  QiieUpiechose. 

Kid,  kid,  s.  The  youi?g  of  a  goat ;  a  bundle  of 
heath  or  furze. 

To  Kid,  kid,  v,  a.    To  bring  forth  kids. 

Kidder,  kld^dur,  s.  9S.  An  engrosser  of  corn  to 
enhance  its  price. 

To  Kidnap,  kld-nup,  v.  a.  To  steal  children,  to 
steal  human  beings. 

Kidnapper,  kld-nSp-p&r,  s.  One  who  steals  hu- 
man beings. 

Kidney,  kld-n^,  s.  One  of  the  two  glands  that  se- 
parate the  urine  from  the  blood;  rrice,  kind,  in  ludi- 
crous language. 

Kidneybean,  kid^n^-bene,  *.  a  kind  of  pulse 
in  the  shape  of  a  kidney. 

Kidneyvetch,  kld^n^-vltsh,    ^ 

Kidneywort,  kldine-wurt,      ^  *'    ^'*'*''' 

Kilderkin,  kil^d^r-kin,  s.    a  small  barrel. 

To  Kill,  kll,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  life,  to  nut  to 
deatli,  to  murder;  to  destroy  animals  for  food  ;  to  de- 
prive of  vegetative  life. 


Killer,  kll^lSr,  *.    One  that  deprives  of  life. 

Killow,  klI-16,  *.  327.  An  earth  of  a  blackish  or 
deep  blue  colour. 

Kiln,  kU,  s.  411.  A  stove,  a  fabritk  formed  for 
admitting  heat  in  order  to  dry  or  burn  things. 

7.)  KlLNDRY,  kiUdr!,  v.  a.  To  dry  by  meanS  of  a 
kiln. 

KiMBO,  k1m-b6,  adj.    Crooked,  bent,  archetl. 
fCr"  This  word  is  generally  used  with  the  a  before  it, 

as,  he  stood  with  his  arms  akimho. 

Kin,  kin,  s.  Kdation  either  of  consanguinity  or  af- 
finity ;  relatives,  those  wlio  :11c  of  the  same  race;  a  re- 
lation, one  related  ;  the  same  gcnerical  class. 

Kind,  kyind,  adj.  160.  Benevolent,  filled  with  ge- 
neral good-w'ill ;  favourable,  beneficent. — See  Guilt. 

Kind,  kyind,  s.  92.  Race,  general  class  ;  particu- 
lar nature;  natural  state;  nature,  natural  determina- 
tion ;  manner,  way ;  sort. 

To  Kindle,  kin-dl,  v.  a.  To  set  on  fire,  to  light, 
to  make  to  bum  ;  to  inflame  the  passions,  to  exasper- 
ate, to  animate. 

7'rt  Kindle,  kln^dl,  r.  n.  405,    To  catch  fire. 

Kindleu,  kin'dl-tir,  s.  98.  One  that  lights,  one 
who  inflames. 

Kindly",  kylnd-Ie,  adv.  Benevolently,  f^ivourably, 
with  good  will. 

Kindly,  kyind^le,  adj.  Congenial,  kindred  ;  bland, 
mild,  softening. 

Kindness,  kyind-nes,  »,  Benevolence,  beneficence, 
good-will,  favour,  love. 

Kindred,  klnidred,  s.  Relation  by  birth  or  mar- 
riage, alKnitv  ;  relation,  suit;  relatives. 

Kindred,  kin-drC-d,  adj.    Congenial,  related. 

Kine,  kySne,  s.    Plural  from  Cow.    Obsolete. 

King,  king,  5.  Monarch,  supreme  governor  ;  a  card 
with  the  picture  of  a  king;  a  principal  herald. 

To  King,  king,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  a  king  ;  to 
make  royal,  to  raise  to  royalty. 

KingappLE,  king-3.p-pl,  s.     A  kind  of  apple. 

Kingcraft,  klng-kruft,  s.  The  act  of  governing, 
the  art  of  governing. 

Kingcup,  kinglkup,  *.    a  flower. 

Kingdom,  king-d&m,  i.  166.  The  dominion  of  a 
king,  the  territories  subject  to  a  mon.irch  ;  a  different 
class  or  order  of  beings ;  a  region,  a  tract. 

KingiiSHER,  king-fish-&r,  s.    A  species  of  bird. 

Kinglike,    king-like,    ?      ,.      „     . 

Kingly,  klngH^,  \  "'^J'     ^"^^^'  '"'""'S"' 

monarchical;  belonging  to  a  king;  noble,  august. 

Kingly,  king-le,  adv.  With  an  air  of  royalty, 
with  superior  dignity. 

KingseviL,  kingz-d-vl,  s.  A  scrofulous  distemper, 
in  which  the  glands  are  ulcerated,  commonly  believed 
to  be  cured  by  the  touch  of  the  king. 

Kingship,  king-ship,  s.    Royalty,  monarchy 

KiNGSPEAIi,  klng-sp^re,  *    A  plant. 

Kingstone,  klngistAne,  *.    A  fish. 

Kinsfolk,  klnz-fAkc,  5.  Relations,  those  who  are 
of  the  same  family. — .'^ce  yolA: 

Kinsman,  kinz-mjiii,  s.  88.  A  man  of  the  same 
race  or  family. 

Kinswoman,  klnz-wum-ftn,  s.    a  female  relation. 

Kinswomen,  kinz-wim-min,  *.  'J'hc  plural  of  the 
above. 

Kirk,  kerk,  s.  .-Vn  old  word  for  a  church,  yet  re- 
tained in  Scotland. 

Kirtle,  kOr-tl,  s.  405.    An  upi^cr  garment,  a  gown. 

T'o  Kiss,  kls,  v.  a.  To  touch  with  the  lips ;  to  treat 
with  fondness ;  lo  touch  gently. 

Kiss,  kls,  s.    Salute  given  by  joining  lips. 

KiSSiNGCUUST,  kl.sising-kr&st,  *.  Crust  formed 
where  one  loaf  in  the  oven  touches  another. 

Kit,  kit,  s.  a  largo  bottle ;  a  small  diminutive  fid- 
dle; a  small  wooden  vessel 
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\.*  55S).  Fite  73,  far  77,  fMl  83,  flit  81— m6  93,  m^t  95— plna  105,  piu  107— mS  IG'2,  m6ve  164, 

Kitchen    kltshi-in,  s.  lOS.     The  room  in  a  lioiisejKNH'E,   iiife,   s.  plur.   Knives,   399.     An  instru- 
'.'  :.: „„„i-„.i  imrnt  pdcpd  ant)  Dointed.  wherewith  mest  is  cut. 


where  the  provisions  are  cooked.^  i      ■•- b — , —  r 

KlTCHENGARDEN,     kltsll-ln-gSr-llll,    5.       Garden    KnIGHT,    nite,  4, 

in  which  esculent  pUiiits_are  produced.  [      ' i..™.->"  ^e  ^ 

Kl'iCHENMAlD,  kUsh-in-m:'id(?,  s.     A  cookmaid. 
KlTCHENSTUFF,  kitsh-lll-Stuf,  S.     The  tat  of  meat 

scummed  off  the  pot,  or  gathered  out  of  tlie  dripping- 

KiTCHENWENCH,      kUshiin-vvensh,     s.      Scullion, 

maid  employed  to  clean  the  instruments  of  cookery. 
KlTCHENWOKK,  kitshiln-wCirk,  s.     Cookery,  work 

done  in  the  kitchen. 
Kite,    kyite,    s.    160.     A  bird  of  prey  that  infesU 
the  farms,  and  steals  the  chickens ;  a  name  of  reproach 
denoting  rapacity ;  a  iictitious  bird  made  of  paper — 
See  Guilt. 
KiTESEOOT,  kyites-fut,  s.    A  plant. 
Kitten,  klt-tn,  s.  103.     A  young  cat 
To    Kitten,    klt-tn,    v.  n.     To  bring  forth  young 

cats. 
To   KlicK,    klik,    V.  «,     To  make  a  small  sharp 

noise  like  a  clock. 
To  Knab,  nib,  v.  a.  399.    To  bite,  to  catch.    A 

vulgar  word. 
Knack,  nak,  s.  399.    A  little  machine,  a  petty  con- 
trivance, a  toy;   a  readiness,  an  habitual  facility,  a 
lucky  dexterity  ;  a  nice  trick. 
Knag,  nag,  s.  399.     A  hard  knot  in  wood. 
Knap,    nip,    S.    399.      A  protuberance,  a  swelling 

prominence. 
To  Knap,   nap,   v.  a.     To  bite,  to  break  short ;  to 
strike  so  as  to  make  a  sharp  noise  like  that  of  breaking. 
To  KnapplE,   nSp-pl,   j;.  n.    405.     To  break  off 

with  a  shai-p  quick  noise. 
Knapsack,    nip-sik,  s.      The  bag  which  a  soldier 

canies  on  his  back,  a  bag  of  provisions. 
Knapweed,  nap-weed,  s.  A  plant. 
Knake,  nire,  s.      A  hard  knot,  from  the^German 

word  Knor. 
Knave,    nave,    s.    399.      A  boy,  a  male  child ;  a 
a  servant ;  in  these  senses  the  word  is  obsolete.     A  pet- 
ty rascal,  a  scoundrel ;  acardwit'!    soldier  painteil  on  it 
Knavery,   na-v&r-t^,   s.  557.     Dishonesty,  tricU, 

petty  villany ;  mischievous  tricks  or  practices. 
Knavish,  na-vlsh,  adj.    Dishonest,  wicked,  fraudu 

lent;  waggish,  mischievous. 
KnavisHLV,  naivish-le,  adv.    Dishonestly,  fr&udu • 

lently ;  waggishly,  mischievously. 
To  Knead,   n^ed,   v.  a.  2?  7.     To  beat  or  mingle 

any  stutj  or  substance. 
Kneadingtuough,  need-lng-trof,  s.     A  trough 

in  which  the  paste  of  bread  is  worked  together. 
Knee,  nee,  «.  399.    The  joint  of  the  leg  where  the 
leg  is  joined  to  (he  thigli ;  a  knee  is  a  piece  of  timber 
growing  crooked,  and  so  cut  that  the  trunk  and  branch 
make  an  angle. 
To  Knee,  n(^e,  v.  a.    To  supplicate  by  kneeling. 
Kneed,    need,    adj.      Having  knees,  as  in-kneed  ; 

having  joints,  as  kneed  grass. 
Kneedeep,    nee-deep,   adj.     KWmg  to  the  knees, 

sunk  to  the  knees. 
KnEEPAN,   nee-pin,  s.    The  small  convex  bone  on 
the  articulation  of  the  knee,  which  serves  as  a  puUy  to 
j        the  tendon  of  the  muscle  that  moves  the  leg. 
I     To  Kneel,   neel,   v.  n.   399.      fo  bend  the  knee, 
to  rest  on  the  knee 


mcnt  edged  and  pointed,  wherewith  mest  is  cut. 
399. 


A  man  advanced  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  military  rank :  the  rank  of  gentlemen 
next  to  baronets;  a  man  of  some  particular  order  ol 
knighthood;  a  representative  of  a  county  in  parlia- 
ment ;  a  champion. 
Knight-errant,  nlte-&-iant,  s.    A  wandering 

knight.— See  Krrant. 
KNiGHT-Ea.H.ANTRY,     nltc-^r-rint-re,     s.      The 

character  or  manners  of  wandering  knights. 
To  Knight,  nite,  v.  a.    To  create  one  a  knight. 
Knightly,    nite-le,   adj.     Beatting  a  kmght,  be- 
seeming a  knight. 
Knighthood,  nite-hud,  s.    The  character  or  dig- 
nity of  a  knight. 
To  Knit,  nit,  v-  a.  preter.  Knit  or  Knitted.    Ta 
make  or  unite  by  texture  without  the  loom ;  to  tie ;  to 
join,  to  unite;  to  contract;  to  tie  up. 
To  Knit,    nit,    v.  n.  399.      To  weave   without  a 

loom;  to  join,  to  close,  to  unite. 
Knitter,  nlt-tfir,  s.  98.     One  who  weaves  or  knits 
Knittingneedle,   nit-ting-nt^^-dl,  s.     A   wira 

which  women  use  in  knitting. 
Knob,    n5b,    s.   399.      A  protuberance,  any   part 

bluntly  rising  above  the  rest. 
Knobbed,  nibd,  adj.  359-    Set  with  knobs,  having 

protuberances. 
KnOBBINESS,   n6b-b<5-n^s,   s.    The  quality  of  hav- 
ing knobs  or  protuberances. 
To  Knock,  nok,  v.  n.  399-    To  clash,  to  be  driven 
suddenly  together;  to  beat,  as  atadoor  for  admittance ; 
to  knock  under,  a  common  expression,  which  denotes 
that  a  man  yields  or  submits. 
To  Knock,  n6k,  v,  a.    To  affect  or  change  in  any 
respect  by  blows ;  to  dash  together,  to  strike,  to  col- 
"    lide  with  a  sharp  noise ;  to  knock  down,  to  fell  by  s 
blow ;  to  knock  on  the  head,  to  kill  by  a  blow,  to  de- 
stroy. 
Knock,  nik,   s.     a  sudden  stroke,  a  blow ;   a  loud 

stroke  at  a  door  for  admission. 
Knocker,  nok-kur,  s.  98.    He  that  knocks ;  the 
hammer  which  hangs  at  the  door  for  strangers  to  strike. 
To  Knoll,    n61e,  v.  a.  399.  406.     To  ring  the 

bell,  generally  for  a  funeral. 
To  Knoll,  n61e,  v.  n.    To  sound  as  a  bell. 
Knot,    u6t,   i.  399.     A  complication  of  a  cord  oi 
string  not  easily  to  be  disentangled ;  any  figure  of  which 
the  lines  frequently  intersect  each  other ;  any  bond  ol 
association  or  union  ;  a  hard  part  in  a  piece  of  wood  ; 
a  confederacy,  an  association,  a  small  band ;  difficulty, 
intricacy  ;  an  intrigue,  or  ditlicult  perplexity  of  affairs ; 
a  cluster,  a  collection. 
To  Knot,   n6t,   v.  a.     To  complicate  in  knots ;   to 

entruigle,  to  perplex ;  to  unite. 
To   Knot,    n6t,    v.   n.     To  form  buds,   knots,   or 

joints  111  %OL;etation;  to  knit  Ivnots  for  fringes. 
KNOTBEURiBUSi:,  not-ber-ie-bush,  i.    A  plant. 
Knotgrass,  not-gris,  s.    A  plant. 
Knotted,  not-t^d,  adj.    Full  of  knots. 
Knottiness,  n6t-te-nls,  s.    Fulness  of  knots,  un- 

evenness,  intricacy. 
Knotty,    n^tite,    ai(;.    FuU  of  knoU  ;  hard,  rug- 
ged; intricate,  perplexed,  difficult,  embarrassed. 
To  Know,  no,  v.  a.  jnei.  I  knew,  I  have  known. 
'     To  perceive  with  certainty,  to  be  informed  of,  to  be 
taught ;  to  distinguish  ;  to  recognize ;  to  be  no  stranger 


to  rest  on  the  knee. ,      ^  to  •  to  converse  with  another  sex. 

Kneetribute,  neeitnb-dite,  *.    Worship  or  obeis-    j,^  Know   no,  i;.  n.  399.    To 


ancc  shown  by  kneeling. 
KneL,   nel,  s.   399.    The  sound  of  a  bell  rung  at  a 

funeral. 

K^  I  know  not  why  Dr.  Johnson  h.-is  chosen  to  spell 
thisword  with  but  one  I,  except  from  its  derivation  from 
the  Welch  Cnil ;  this,  however,  is  but  a  jioor  rea.son  for 


To  Know,  no,  i;.  n.  399.    To  have  clear  and  cer- 
tain perception,  not  to  be  doubtful ;  to  be  informed. 

KnoWABLE,  n6-i-bl,  adj.    Possible  to  be  discover, 
ed  or  luiderstood. 

Knower,  nii^Or,  s.  98.    One  who  has  skill  or  know 
leilge. 


the  Welch  Cnil ;  this,  however,  is  but  a  poor  rea.son  tor       leilge. 

overturning  the  settled  laws  of  orthography,  which  have  ,  KNOWING,  n6-lng,  adj.  410.    Skilful,  weU  icetruct- 

^fiven  to  /,  s,  and  I,  when  ending  a  substantive  or  verb,       ^j  .  pcstious,  intelligent. 

the  privilege  of  duplication — See  Intioductiou  to  the  '  '  °  - 


lihyining  llictionary,  page  viii 
Knew,  nu,  399.     The  nrelcrit  of  Know. 
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ed ;  conscious,  intelligent. 

Knowingly,  n6-ing.l4,  adv.     v/ith  skiU,  v/iUi 
knowledfi" 


LAB 


LAD 


uOr  167,  uot  1G3— t&be  171,  tfib  172,  hill  173—611  299~p6&iicl  313— CMn  466— this  469. 


KxOWLKDGE,  n&l-l^J)e,  or  no-ledjc,  s.  Certain 
perception;  learnini^,  illumination  of  the  ii:inii;  skill 
In  anv  thing;  aen'.iiiintancc  with  any  fact  or  person; 
ccni/ance,  notice;  information,  power  of  knowing. 
tr^  Scarcely  any  word  has  occasioned  more  alterca- 
tionamong  verbal  critics  than  this.  A  great  ajipearanee 
of  propriety  seems  to  favour  the  second  pronunciation, 
till  we  observe  a  great  number  of  similar  words,  where 
the  long  vowel  in  the  simple  is  shortened  in  tlie  com- 
pound,"and  then  we  perceive  sonitthing  like  an  iiliom  of 
pronunciation,  which,  to  correct,  would,  in  some  mea- 
sure, obstruct  the  current  of  the  language.  To  picserve 
the  simple  witliout  alteration  in  the  compound,  is  certain- 
ly a  desirable  thing  in  language;  bu-t  when  the  gen-ial 
tune  of  the  language,  as  it  may  be  called,  crosses  this  ana- 
logy, we  may  depend  on  the  rectitude  of  general  custom, 
and  ought  to  acquiesce  in  it.  That  the  secondary  accent 
shortens  the  vowel  which  was  long  in  the  original,  ap- 
pears throughout  the  language,  in  proclamalion,  provo- 
cation, &c.  530.  That  the  primary  accent  does  the  same 
in  preface,  prelate,  prelude,  &c.  is  evident ;  and  as  lerlge 
is  no  general  termination  of  our  own,  which  is  applicable 
to  several  words,  why  should  we  not  consider  knowledge 
as  a  simple,  and  pronounce  it  independently  on  its  origi- 
nal quantity  ?  The  patrons  for  the  first  pronunciation 
we,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenriek,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Barclay, 
Mr.  Elpliinston,  and  Mr.  Scott;  and  for  the  second,  W. 
Jchnston,  and  Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Perry  gives  both, 
but  seems  to  allow  the  first  the  preference. — See  Princi- 
ples, No.  328.  515. 

Knuckle,  n&kikl,  s.  399.  405.    The  joints  of 

the  fingers  protuberant  when  the  fingers  close;  the 
knee  joint  of  a  calf;  thearticulationor  joint  of  a  plant. 

Til  Knuckle,  nuk-kl,  v.  n.    To  submit. 

Knuckled,  nak-kld,  adj.  359.    Jointed. 


L. 


Li  A,  IdvF,  interject See,  look,  behold. 

Laedanum,  libidi-ntim,  j.  A  resin  of  the  softer 
kind.  This  juice  exudates  from  a  low-spreading  shrub, 
of  the  cistus  kind,  in  Crete. 

Label,  la-b^l,  5.  a  small  slip  or  scrip  of  writing  ; 
any  thing  appendant  to  a  larger  writing;  a  small  plate 
hung  on  the  necks  of  bottles  to  distinguish  the  several 
sorts  of  wines ;  in  law,  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  in  order  to  hold  the 
appending  seal. 

LaBENT,  la-bent,  adj.     Sliding,  gliding^  slipping. 

Labial,  la-be-ul,  adj.  113.  Uttered  by  the  lips ; 
belonging  to  the  lips. 

Labiated,  la-be-a-tetl,  adj.     Formed  with  lips. 

iiABIODENTAL,  la-b^-6-d^n-til,  adj.  Formed  or 
pronounced  by  the  eo-operation  of  the  lips  and  teeth. 

Laboratory,  lkh'-h6-ra.-tiir-e,s.  512.  Achymistv 
workroom. — For  the  last  o,  see  Dovtestick. 

Laborious,  li-bo^re-fis,  adj.  Diligent  in  work, 
assiduous;  requiring  labour,  tiresome,  not  easy. 

LABOitiousLy,  15-b6-r^-as-le,  flc/i>.  With  labour, 
with  toiL 

LaboriousneSS,  li-b6^ie-?is-ne»,  s.  Toilsome- 
ness,  ditiieulty  ;  diligence,  assiduity. 

Labour,  la-bCir,  4.314.  The  act  of  doing  what 
requires  a  painful  exertion  of  strength,  pains,  toil ; 
work  to  be  done;  childbirth,  travail. 

To  Labour,  la-bar,  v.  n.  To  toil,  to  act  with 
painful  effort ;  to  do  work,  to  take  pains ;  to  move  with 
difficulty ;  to  be  diseased  with  ;  to  be  in  distress,  to  be 
pressed ;  to  be  in  childbirth,  to  be  in  travail. 

To  Labour,  la-bur,  v.  a.  To  work  at,  to  move 
with  difficulty  ;  to  beat,  to  belabour. 

Labourer,  la-b&r-&r,  s.  557.  One  who  is  em- 
ployed in  coarse  and  toilsome  work ;  one  who  takes 
[lains  in  any  employment. 

LabOURSOJIE,  la-b&r-s&m,  adj.  Made  with  yreat 
labour  and  diligence. 

I-ABRA,  laibri,  s.  92.    A  Up. 

Labyrinth,  labib^r-IiuA,  s.  A  inaze,  a  plate 
formed  with  inextricable  windings. 


Lace,  lase,  s.  A  string,  a  cord  ;  a  snate,  a  gin  ;  a 
platted  string  with  which  women  fasten  their  clothes; 
ornaments  of  fine  thread  curiously  woven ;  textures  of 
thread  with  gold  and  silver. 

2'o  Lace,  last,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  string  run 
through  eyelet  holes;  to  adorn  with  gold  or  silver  tex- 
tures se-.v  etl  on  ;  to  embellish  with  variegations ;  to  beat. 

Laceman,  lase-miii),  s.  88.  One  who  deals  in 
laoe. 

LaCERABLE,  l^s^r-i-bl,  ad).  405.  Such  as  may 
be  torn. 

To  Lacerate,  lisis^r-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  tear,  to 
rend. 

Laceration,  lis-ser-a-shun, .?.  The  act  of  tear- 
ing or  rcndji;g ;  the  breach  made  by  tearing. 

Lacerative,  las-s6r-i-liv,  adj.  512.  Tearing, 
having  the  power  to  tear. 

Lachrymal,  likikre-mul,  adj.  353.  Generat- 
ing tears. 

LachrymarY,  lik^kr^-ml-r^,  adj.  Containing 
teais. 

LaCHRYMATION,  ilk-krc-tna-shan,  *.  The  acj 
of  weeping  or  shedding  tears. 

Lachryjiatory,  lik-kre-ma-t&r-«^,  s.  512.  A 
■vessel  in  which  tears  are  gathered  to  the  honour  of  tlio 
de»i— For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

To  Lack,  lik,  t^.  a.  To  want,  to  need,  to  be 
without. 

Tu  Lack,  lak,  v.  n.    To  be  in  want ;   to  be  wanting. 

Lack,  lak,  s.     Want,  need,  failure. 

Lackerain,  lik-bianp,  s.    One  that  wants  wit. 

I^ACKER,  lik-kCir,  i.  9S.    A  kind  of  varnish. 

To  Lacker,  lak-kCir,  v.  a.    To  do  over  with  lacker. 

Lackey',  lak-ke,  s.  An  attending  servant,  a  foot- 
boy. 

To  Lackey,  lak-kti,  v.  a.    To  attend  servilely. 

To  Lackey,  lik^ke,  ».  n.  To  act  as  a  foot-boy, 
to  pay  servile  attendance. 

Lacklinen,  lak-lln-nin,  a(^.  99.   Wanting  shirts. 

Lacklustre,   lakilas-tcir,   adj.   416.     Wanting 

brightness. 
LacONICK,  liUkon-ik,  a^;.  509.    Short,  brief. 

^^-  This  word  is  derived  from  Lacones,  the  Spartans, 
who  inhabited  the  province  of  Laconia,  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  were  remarkable  for  using  few  words. 
LacONISiM,    lik-ko-nizm,   i.     A  concise  style ;   a 

short,  pithy  expression,  after  the  manner  of  the  Lact>- 

ueraonuins. 

Laconically,   la-kSnine-k^l-c,   adu.     Briefly, 

concisely. 

Lactary,  lak-ta-re,  a(^.  512.    Milky. 

LaCTARY,  lik-ta-r^,  S.     A  dairy  house. 

Lactation,  lik-ta-shfin,  s.  The  act  or  time  oi 
giving  suck. 

Lacteal,  IJk-t^-il,  or  lik-tshe-il,  adj.  464. 
Conveying  chyle. 

Lacteal,  lik-te-al,  or  l^k-tsh^al,  s.  The  ves- 
sel that  conveys  chyle. 

Lacteous,  likil^-Qs,  or  likitshe-us,  adj.  Milky  ; 
lacteal,  conveying  chyle. 

LacTESCENCE,  lak-tes-sense,  $.  510.  Tendency 
to  milk. 

L.^CTESCENT,  lik-tes-sent,  adj.    Producing  milk. 

Lactiferous,  lik-tif-fer-us,  adj.  518.  Convey- 
ing or  bringing  milk. 

Lau,  lid,  s.     A  boy,  a  stripling. 

Ladder,  lad-dur,  s.  98.  A  frame  made  with  steps 
placed  between  two  upright  pieces ;  any  tiling  by  which 
one  climbs ;  a  gradual  rise. 

Lade,  lade,  s.  73.  75.  The  mouth  of  a  river,  frotn 
the  Saxon  lade,  which  signifies  a  purging  or  discharging. 

To  Lade,  lade,  v,  a.  75.  To  load,  to  freight,  to 
burden ;  to  heave  out,  to  throw  out. 

Lading,  la-ding,  s  410.    Weight,  burden,  frei^'ht. 

Ladle,  la-dl,  s.  405.  A  large  spoon,  a  ve:>sel  will: 
^95 
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To  bewail,  mcum  or 


B  long  handle  used  in  throwing  out  any  liquid  ;  (he  re- 
ceptacles of  a  mill  wheel,  into  which  the  water  fallii:g, 
turns  it. 

Lady,  la-de,  s.  182.  A  woman  of  high  rank;  the 
title  of  lady  properly  belongs  to  the  wives  of  Knights, 
of  all  degrees  above  them,  and  to  the  daughters  of  Earls, 
and  all  cf  higher  ranks;  a  word  of  complaisance  used 
of  women. 

LadY-EEDSTUAW,  l:i'd(l>-b^d-straw,  s.     A  plant. 

Lady-bird,  I4id^-b&id,  -^  ,,,  „^,„  i^.^^if^, 

Lady-cow,  la-de-kou,     v       ■„^<,cct  of  the  beetle 

tADY-FLY,  laide-tll,  3        kind. 

LaDY'-DAY,  ]a'de-dA,  s.  The  day  on  which  the 
annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  celebrated,  the 
25th  of  March. 

Lady'-LIKE,  la-de-Uke,  adj.  Soft,  delicate,  ele- 
gant. 

LadY'-MANTLE,  laidi^-man-tl,  s.     A  plant. 

Ladyship,  la-dt^-sh!p,  s.     The  title  of  a  lady. 

Lady's-SLIPPER,  la-diz-slip-pfir,  s.     A  flower. 

Lady's-S.MOCK,  laidlz-smok,  ,<:.     a  flower. 

Lag,  lag,  adj.  Coming  behind,  falling  short ;  slug- 
gish, slow,  tardy ;  last,  long  delayed. 

Lag,  lig,  s.  The  lowest  class,  the  rump,  the  fag 
end ;  he  that  comes  last,  or  hangs  behind. 

To  Lag,  lig,  v.  n.  To  loiter,  to  move  slowly  ;  to 
stay  behind,  not  to  come  in. 

Lagger,  lifi'g&r,  s.  98.     A  loiterer  ;   an  idler. 

Laical,  hW-kiil,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  laity,  or 
people,  as  distinct  from  tlie  clergy. 

Laid,  lade,  202.  222.  part.  pass,  of  Lay. 

Lain,  lane,  202.  part  pass,  of  Lie. 

Lair,  lire,  s.  202.  The  couch  of  a  boar,  or  wild 
beast. 

Laird,  lard,  s.  202.  The  lord  of  a  manor,  in  the 
Scottish  dialect. 

LaiTY',  lai^-t^,  S.  The  people  as  distinguished  from 
the  clergy  ;  the  state  of  a  layman. 

Lake,  lake,  s.  a  large  diffusion  of  inland  water  ; 
a  small  plash  of  water;  a  middle  colour  betwixt  ultra- 
marine and  verm-.lion. 

Lamb,  lim,  s.  347.  The  young  of  a  sheep  ;  typi- 
cally, the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Lambkin,  lam'kln,  s.    a  little  lamb. 
LambativE,   lim'biV-tlv,    adj.    157.      Taken    by 

licking. 
LambaTIVE,   lim-bi-tlv,   s.    A  medicine  taken  by 

lickuig  with  the  tongue. 
Lames-wool,  lAmsiwil,  s.     Ale  mixed  with  the 

pulp  of  roasted  apples. 

JP5"  ^'''-  Elphinston  has  a  no  less  strange  than  whimsi- 
cal derivation  of  this  word  from  an  old  French  substan- 
tive le  moust,  "  That  tfic  verb  must  Sliould  ever  have 
been  Scottishly  7ttan,  (as,  ^e  man  doo'd,  for,  ye  must  do 
it,)  seems  indeed  as  surprising,  as  that  the  old  le  mmist 
(now  mout)  the  noun  7nust,  should  ever  have  Englishly 
run  into  lamb's  wool,  which  beats  far  the  change  of  Aspar- 
agus into  Sparrowgrass,  or  the  elegant  as  elliptical  ^ro-M." 
Such  a  derivation,  perhaps,  is  not  impossible:  but  I 
should  think  the  more  natural,  as  well  as  the  more  easy 
one,  is  the  resemblance  of  the  soft  pulp  ^f  an  apple  to  the 
v.'ool  of  a  lamb. — See  Asparagus,  and  tlie  nfiun  Must. 
Lambent,   15ni-b^nt,   adj.     riaying  about,  gliding 

over  without  harm. 
LamdoidaL,  lim-dold-dal,  ad).    Having  the  form 

of  the  Greek  letter  Lamda  or  A. 
Lame,  lame,   adj.    Crippled,  disabled  in  the  limbs ; 

hobbling,  not  smooth,  alluding  to  the  feet  of  a  verse ; 

imperfect,  unsatisfactory. 
To  Lame,  lame,  v.  a.    To  cripple. 
Lamei.LATED,  litn-in^l-a-tdd,  adj.    Covered  with 

lilnis  or  plates. 
LiVMEI-Y,    lamc-le,  adr.     Like  a   cripple,  without 

natural  force  or  activity;  imperfectly. 
Lameness,  ]amc-n&,  s.    The  state  of  a  cripple, 

loss  or  niability  of  limbs ;  imperfection,  weakness. 
7'o  LamO'T,   liVmdnt,'  v.  n.     To  mourn,  to  wail, 

tn  grieve,  to  express  sorrow, 
2U3 


To  Lament,  lil-m^nt/  t>. 

bemoan,  to  sorrow  for. 
Lament,   li-tn^nt,'   s.     Sorrow  audibly  expressed, 

lamentation;  expression  of  sorrow. 
Lamentable,  lim'm§n-tl-bl,  adj.    To  be  lament- 
ed, causing  sorrow;  mournful,  expressing  sorrow;  mi- 
serable, in  a  ludicrous  or  low  sense,  pitiful See  In- 

comparable. 
Lamentably,  limim^n-tA-bl^,  adv.     With  ex- 
pressions or  tokens  of  sorrow;  so  as  to  cause  sorrow; 
pitifully,  despicably. 
Lamentation,  lim-m5n-taishfin,  s.  527.  530. 

Expression  of  sorrow,  audible  grief. 
Lamenter,   li-m^nt-ur,  s.  98.     He  who  mourns 

or  laments. 
Lamentine,  lim'm^n-tlne,  s.  149.    A  fish  calV- 

cd  a  sea  cow  or  manatee. 
Lamina,   lAmime-ni,  s.     Thin  plate,  one  coat  laid 
over  another. 

J>^  This  word,  from  its  derivation  from  the  Latin, 
anoits  similar  form  to  Stamina,  may  by  some  be  mistaken 
for  a  plural,  as  .Stamina  is  often  for  a  singular;  but  it 
must  be  observed,  that  Lamina  is  a  noun  singular  of  the 
first  declension ;  and  that  if  we  speak  learnedly,  we  ought 
to  form  the  plural  by  lamime  ;  but  that  if  we  descend  to 
plain  Knghsfi,  it  ought  to  he  Laminas. — See  Animalcule 
and  .Stamina. 

Laminated,  lam-md-na-tid,  adj.  Plated  ;  used 
of  such  bodies  whoso  contexture  discovers  such  a  dispo- 
sition as  that  of  plates  lying  over  one  another. 

To  Lamm,  lim,  v.  a.  To  beat  soundly  with  a  cud- 
gel.    A  low  word. 

Lammas,  ISmimils,  s.  88.     The  first  of  August. 

Lamp,  limp,  s.  A  light  made  with  oil  and  a  wick 
that  which  contains  the  oil  and  wick  ;  in  poetical  lajv 
guagc,  real  or  metaphorical  light. 

Lampass,  llm-pas,  s.  a  lump  of  flesh,  about  the 
bigness  of  a  nut,  in  the  roof  of  a  horse's  mouth. 

Lampblack,  llinp-blik,  s.  It  is  made  by  holding 
a  torch  under  the  bottom  of  a  bason,  and  as  it  is  furred 
striking  it  with  a  feather  into  some  shell. 

Lampoon,  lain-p65n,'  s.  A  personal  satire,  abuse, 
censure,  written  not  to  refonn  but  to  vex. 

To  Lampoon,  liin-p66n,'  v.  a.  To  abu.^e  with 
personal  satire. 

Lampooner,  13m-p55n-&r,  s.  98.  a  scribbler  oj 
personal  satire. 

La.MPREY,  lim-pr^,  s.     A  kind  of  eel. 

Lampron,  liiu-prfin,  s.  166.  A  kind  of  sea  fish  ; 
a  long  eel. 

Lance,  Mnse,  s.  78,  79-    A  long  spear. 

To  Lance,  li\nsc,  t;.  a.  To  pierce,  to  cut ;  to  oi>cn 
chiiurgically,  to  cut  in  order  to  a  cure. 

Lancet,  lin-slt,  s.  99.  a  small  pointed  chirurgi- 
cal  instrument. 

To  LanCH,  ISnsli,  v.  a.  (This  word,  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  too  often  written  Launch,  and  is  only  a  vo- 
cal corruption  of  lauce.)     To  dart,  to  cast  as  a  lance. 

LanciNATION,  l;\n-s^-naish&n,  s.  Tearing,  lacer- 
ation. 

To  Lancinate,  linis^-nAte,  v.  a.  91.  To  tear, 
to  rend. 

Land,  15nd,  s.     A  country  ;  a  region,  distinct  from 
other  countries;  earth,  distinct  from  water;  ground, 
surface  of  the  place ;  an  estate  real  and  immoveable 
nation,  people. 

To  Land,  llnd,  v.  a.    To  set  on  shore. 

To  Land,  liind,  v.  n.    To  come  on  shore. 

Landau,  liVn-daw,'  s.  a  coach  whose  top  may  oc 
casioiially  open. 

Land-forces,  ISnd-fir-sez,  s.  Powers  not  naval, 
soldiers  that  scr\  e  on  land. 

Landed,  liln-d^d,  adj.    Having  a  fortune  in  land. 

Landfall,  lind-fall,  s.  406.  a  suiidtn  translation 
of  property  in  land  by  the  death  of  a  rich  man. 

LanDFLOOD,  land-flud,  s.  Inundation. 

LandhoL'^ER,  15ndM)(il-d&r,  j.  One  whose  foi- 
tui.e  is  in  land. 
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noUim,;  of  tlie  ilerivatiin  of  the  v/ord  from  the  Latin 
Lanteriia,  that  this  wa»  its  true  etymology — See  Aiya- 
'  riigus. 
A  German  title  °' JLanTKUN-JAWs,  lin-turn-jawz,  s.     A  thin  vi»age. 
Lanuginol'S,    ll-imijin-&s,    adj.  314.     Downy, 

covcrcil  With  softliair. 
Lap,    lap,    ».      The  loose  ivxxi  of  a  garment,   which 

maybe  doublet!  at  pleasure;  the  part  of  the  clothes 

that  is  siircail  horizontally  over  the  knees;  the  part 

formed  by  the  knees  in  a  sitting  posture. 
7'j  L.AP,    Up,    I),  a.      To  wrap  or  twist  round   any 

thing ;  to  involve  in  any  thing. 
I  To  \^\P,   lip,   V.  n.     To  be  spread  or  twisted   over 

any  thing. 
To  Lap,  lap,  v.  n.     To  feed  by  quick  rcpeateil  mo- 
tion of  the  tongue. 
To  Lap,  lap,  i:  a.    To  lick  up. 
LaPDOG,  lap-(iig,  s.    A  little  dog,  fondled  by  ladies 

in  the  lap. 
LapfuL,  13p-ful,  s.  406.     As  much  as  can  be  con- 
tained in  the  lap. 
Lapicide,  lAp-^-slde,  s.    A  stone-cutter. 
Lapidary,  15pie-dir-^,  s.    One  who  deals  in  stonei 

or  {jcnis. 
2'o  Lapidate,  IJp-e-dite,  v.  a.    To  stone,  to  kill 

by  stoning. 
Lapidatio.v,  lip-^-da-iliftn,  s.     A  stoning. 
Lafidkol'S,  li-pld-e-as,  adj.    stony,  of  the  nature 

of  stone. 
Lapidescekce,    L1p-4-d5sis^nse,    s.  510.     Stony 

concrLtion. 
LaPIDESCENT,   lip-^-d^si-s^nt,   adj.     Growing  or 

turning  to  stone. 
LapiDUICK,    lipi«i-dif-flk,    adj.    509.     Forming 

stones. 
LaPIDIST,  lip^-dlst,  s.     a  dealer  in  stones  or  gems. 
L.IPIS,  la-pls,  s.    A  stone. 
LaPIS-LAZUU,  la-pls-lizh-fl-ll,   4.     A  stone  of  an 

azure  or  blue  colour. 
LapPKH,  lap-pur,  i.  93.     One  who  wraps  up;  one 

who  laps  or  licks. 
Lappet,  lip-pit,   s.  99.     The  parts  of  a  head-drcos 

that  hang  loose. 
Lapse,    lApse,    s.      Flow,    fall,   gUde  ;   petty   error, 

small  mistiike ;  transition  of  right  from  one  to  another. 
To  Lapse,    lapse,    v.  m.     To  glide  slowl)',   to  fall 

by  degrees;  to  slip  by  inadvertency  or  mistake  ;  to  lose 

the  proper  time;  to'  fall  by  the  neglijjence  of  one  pro- 
prietor to  another;  to  tallfrom  perteetioc,  truth    ot 

faith. 
Lapwing,    lip-wing,    s.     a   clamorous  bird  with 

long  wings. 
LaPWORK,   lip-w&rk,   s.     Work  in  which  one  part 

is  interchangeably  wrapped  over  the  other. 
LarboaPvD,    lir-bird,   s.     The  left-hand  side  of  a 

sliip,  when  you  stand  with  your  face  to  the  head. 
Larceny,   lar-sd-niS,   «.     petty  theft.— S<.e  Latro- 

ciny. 
Larch,    lirtsh,    *.   352.      A  tree  of  the   fir  kind 

which  drops  il^eaves  in  winter. 
Labd,  lard,   S  81, 

the  tlesh  of  swine. 
To  Laud,  Urd,  v.  a.    To  stuff  with  bacon  ;  to  fat- 

ten ;  to  mix  with  soiucthnig  else  by  way  of  impiove- 

rnent. 

The  room  where  meat  it 


Landjobber,  lind-jib-bfir,  s 

sells  land  for  other  men. 
Landgrave,   lind-grave,   *. 

dominion. 
Landing,  lind-lng,  410.  Is.    The  top 

Landing-place,  lind-ing-plise,  ^      o*"  stairs. 

L.ANDLADY,    lind-li-dii,   J.      A   woman   who  has 

tenants  holding  of  her;  the  mistress  of  an  inn. 
Landless,  lindiles,  adj.     Without  property,  with- 
out fortune. 
Landlocked,  llnd-likt,   adj.  359.    Shut  in,  or 

enclosed  with  land. 
Landloper,  lind-lA-pur,  s.  9S.    A  landman;  a 

term  of  reproach  used  by  seamen,  of  those  who  pass 

their  lives  on  shore. 

^^  Thh  word  is  improved  by  seamen  into  the  more 
nteiligible  word  Landlubber. 
Landlord,  lind-lord,  s.  88.    One  who  owns  land 

or  houses  ;  the  m.'ister  of  an  inn. 
Landmark,  lindimirk,  s.     Any  thing  set  up  to 

preserve  boundaries. 

Landscape,  lind-skape,  s.    a  region,  the  pros 

pcct  of  a  country  ;  a  picture  representing  an  extent  of 

space,  with  the  various  objects  in  it. 
Land-tax,  lind-tiks,  «.     Tax  laid  ujion  land  and 

houses. 
LanDWAITER,   liiid-wa-tur,   s.     An  officer  of  the 

customs,  who  is  to  watch  what  gootls  are  lanilcd. 

Landward,   lind-ward,  adv.   88.    Towards  the 

land. 
Lane,  lane,  S.  35.     A  narrow  way  between  hedges  ; 

a  narrow  street,  an  alley ;  a  passage  between  men  st:md- 

ing  on  each  side. 
LaNERET,  linin^r-6t,  s.     A  little  hawk. 
Language,  ling-gwldje,  5.  331.  90.     Human 

speech;  the  tongue  of  one  nation  as  distinct  from  o- 
tners  ;  style,  manner  of  expression. 

LaNGUAGED,  ling-gwidjd,  adj.  359.  Having  va- 
rious languages. 

Language-master,  ling-gwidje-mas-tur,  s.  a 
teacher  of  languages. 

Languid,  ling-gwUl,  adj.  340.  Faint,  weak, 
feeble;  dull,  heartless. 

Languidly,  ling-gwld-le,  adv.    Weakly,  feebly 
LaNGUIDNESS,  lingigwid-n^s,  j.     Weakness,  fee- 
bleness. 

To  Languish,  lingigwisli,  v.  n.  340.   To  grow 

feeble,  to  pine  away,  to  lose  strength  ;  to  be  no  longer 

vigorous  in  motion  ;  to  sink  or  pine  under  sorrow .°t3 

l(xjk  with  softness  or  tenderness. 
Languish,  ling-gulsh,  s.    Soft  appearance. 
LaNGUIshingLY,  lingigwlsh-lng-Ie,  adu.  Weak- 
ly, feebly,  with  feeble  softness  ;  dully,  tediously. 
Languishment,   lingigwish-ment,  *•.    state  of 

pining;  softness  of  mien. 
Languor,  lingigwur,  s.  166.  344.    a  faintness, 

which  may  arise  from  want,  or  decay  of  spirits. 
To  LANI.A.TE,   la-ne-ate,    1;.  a.   91.     To  tuir  in 

pieces,  to  rend,  to  lacerate. 
Lanifice,  Liti-e-fls,  s.  142.    ^VooUeii  nwnuf.icture. 
LaNIGEROUS,  li-nidijer-Cis,  atlj.    Bearing  wool. 
Lank,  lingk,   adj.  408.    Loose,  not  filled  up,  not 

stitfened  out,  not  fat ;  faint,  languid. 
Lankness,  lingkinfis,  s.     Want  of  plumpness. 

Lannf^,  lininar,  ,.  98.    A  species  of  hawk.  Lauder,  liridir,  « 

Lansquenet,  lini-sken-n^t,  s,    a  common  foot     kept  or  salted. 

^ier;  a  game  at  cards.  LaRDERER,  Uridfir-Or.  s.    One  who  has  the  charge 

^  ITiiiword,  as  a  game  at  cards,  is  altered  by  the      ofthelarlpr 
vuTgar  into  La,abskinnet.      This  is  something,  at  feast,   j  °„  "^  '  ^    V-  j-      „       v.  „ 

which  they  understand  ;  and  this  very  intelligibility  cou-  -l^AUGE,  lardje,   adj.     E;g,  bulky  ;  wide,  extensive 
firms  them  in  the  corruption. — See  Asparagus.  liberal,  abundant,  plentiful ;  copious,  diftuse ;  at  large 

Lantern,   linit&rn,   s.  98.  418.     A  transparent      ""'^out  restraint,  ditlusely. 

case  for  a  candle;  a  lighthouse,  a  light  hung  out  to  i^ARGELY,    lardje-le,    adu.     Widely,    extensively; 

guide  ships.  copiously,  diUusely  ;  liberally,  bounteously  j  abundant- 

}0"  This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  by  mistake,  is  often       '>• 
Trln^^r^J'^i'""^  f"^''"  '^1"^  "^  ""^  rair'ake  is  easy;    LARGENESS,  lArdje^n^s.  J.    Bigness,  greatness,  er- 
transparent  ease^   for  candles  were  geneu  Jy  rnade  of  ^     tension   wi.'cffc-s  »        »*  » 

tuati    and  tins  was  sufficient  to  pcr.-.uadetlio=e-B'bo  knew    r  , ,  t'  '■    P       = 

1  .u  I.  niiuojjii  J  LaRGT-SS.  lar-ies,   s.    A  present,  a  gift.  3    bo;  1  •>■• 
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The  grease  of  swine  ;  bacon. 
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Lap.GITION,  lir-jlsli'5n,  «.    The  act  of  giving. 
liAIlK,  lark,  s,     A  small  singing  bird. 
Larker,  lirk-fir,  s.  98.    A  catcher  of  larks. 
Larkspur,  lArk-spOr,  i.    A  plant. 
Lauvated,  lar-va-t?d,  adj.     Masked. 
Larum,  lir-rfim.  s.  8 1 .    Alarm ;  noise  noting  danger. 
LaryngOTOMY,  l;\r-in-gSt-o-m^,  s.  518.     An  o- 

peration  where  the  fore-part  of  the  larynx  is  divided  to 

assist  respiration,  during  large  tumours  upon  tlie  upper 

parts,  as  in  a  quinsy. 
Larynx,  la-rUiks,  *.    The  windpipe,  the  trachea. 
LascivienT,  l;\-slv-ve-^'nt,  adj.  .542.    Frolicksome, 

wantoning. 

Lascivious,  ll-sWive-5s,  adj.  542.    Lewd,  lust- 

tul;  wanton,  soft,  luxurious. 

Lasciviously,  la-siv-ve-Cis-le,  ado.  Lewdly,  wan- 
tonly,  loosely. 

Lasciviousness,  li-sn-'v^-fis-iiL's.  s.  Wantonness, 
looseness. 

Lash,  IJsh,  *.  A  stroke  with  any  thing  pliant  and 
tough;  the  thong  or  point  of  the  whip;  a  le.'isii,  or 
string  in  which  aii  animal  is  held;  a  stroke  of  satire,  a 
sarcasm. 

To  Lash,  lish,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  any  thing  pliant, 
to  scourge;  to  move  with  a  sudden  spring  or  jerk  ;  to 
beat,  to  strike  with  a  sharp  sound;  to  scourge  with  sa- 
tire ;  to  tic  any  thing  down  to  the  side  or  mast  of  a 
ship. 

To  Lash,  lish,  v.  n.     To  ply  the  whip. 

Lasher,  lish-Cir,  s.  98.    One  that  whips  or  lashes. 

Lass,  lis,  *.  79.     A  girl,  a  maid,  a  young  woman. 

Lassitude,  las'se-t6tle,  s.     Weariness,  fatigue. 

LaSSLORN,  las-lorn,  adj.  Forsaken  by  his  mistre.^i*. 
.—See  Forlorn. 

Last,  list,  adj.  79.  Latest,  that  which  follows  all 
the  rest  in  time;  hindmost,  which  follows  in  order  of 
place;  next  before  the  present,  as.  Last  week  ;  utmost; 
at  Last,  in  conclusion,  at  the  end  ;  The  Last,  the  end. 

L.\ST,  list,  adv.  Tile  last  time,  the  time  next  be- 
fore the  present;  in  conclusion. 

To  Last,  list,  v.  n.    To  endure,  to  continue. 

Last,  list,  «.  The  mould  on  which  .shots  are  form- 
ed ;  a  lo.id,  a  certain  weight  or  measure. 

LaSTAGE,  lls-tldje,  s.  90.  Custom  paid  for  freight-  j 
age;  the  b.-.llast  of  a  ship. 

Lasting,  lls-tlng,  yraiV.  adj.  410.  Contiriuin;, 
durable;  of  long  continuance,  pcrjiotual.  | 

Lastingly,  lls-ting-1^,  adv.    Pcriietuaiiy.  j 

LasTINGNESS,  lls-ting-nCs,  s.  Durabloness,  con- 
tinuance. 

Lastly,  llst^l^,  adv.  In  the  last  place;  in  the 
conclusion,  at  last. 

Latch,  lllsh,  s.  A  catch  at  a  door  moved  by  a 
string  or  handle. 

To  Latch,  lltsh,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  latch  ;  to 
fasten,  to  close. 

Latches,  lltsh-^z,  s.  Latches  or  laskets,  in  a  ship, 
.are  loops  made  by  small  ropes. 

LaTCHET,  lltsli-it,  J.  99.  The  siring  that  fastens 
the  shoe. 

Late,  late,  adj.  Contrary  to  early,  slow,  tardy, 
long  delayed;  List  in  anyplace,  office,  or  character; 
the  dece.Tsed  ;  far  in  the  day  or  night. 

Late,  late,  adv.  After  long  delays,  attjr  a  long 
time;  in  a  latter  sc.^son ;  lately,  not  long  ago;  far  in 
the  d.iy  or  nighL 

IjATED,  la-t6(l,  adj.    Belated,  surprised  by  the  night. 

Lately,    liitcil(^,  adv.     Not  long  aga 

Lateness,  late-nCs,  .i.    Time  far  advanced. 

Latent,  la-t^nt,  adj.     Hidden,  concealed,  secret. 

Lateral,  llt-td-r-ll,  adj.  Growing  out  on  the 
s'de,  belonging  to  the  side ;  placed,  or  acting  in  a  di- 
rci'lion  perpenlleular  to  a  vcitical  line. 

(..ATEKALITY,  llt-tt-r- il^^-te,  s.  The  (iuolity  of  i 
tiavnig  distinct  sides 


LaTEWARD,  late-ward,  adv.  88.    Somewhat  late. 
Lath,  la<A,  s.  78.    a  small  long  piece  of  wood  used 

to  support  the  tiles  of  houses. 
To  Lath,  lar/i,  v.  a.    To  fit  up  with  laths. 
Lathe,  laTHe,  s.     The  tool  of  a  turner,  by  which  he 

turns  about  his  matter  so  as  to  shape  it  by  the  chisel. 
To  Lather,  llTH-6r,  v.  n.    To  form  a  foam. 
To  Lather,   llTH-ur,   v.  a.     To  cover  with  foam 

of  water  and  soap. 
Lather,    llTIt-iir,   s.    98.     A  foam  or  froth  made 

commonly  by  beating  soap  with  water. 
Latin,  Ilt'tm,  «rf;.  159.    Written  or  spoken  in  the 

language  of  the  old  Romans. 
LaTINLS.M,  lltitln  izm,  s.     A  Latin  idiom  ;   a  mods 

of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Latin. 
LaTINIST,  llt-lln-lst,  s.    One  skilled  in  Latin. 
LaTINITY,  11-tin-ne-tti,  s.     The  Latin  tongue. 
To  Latinize,  llt-tln-lze,  t;.  n.    To  use  words  or 

pliraies  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 

To  Latinize,   llt-tln-ize,   v.  a.     To  give  names  a 
Latin  termination,  to  make  them  Latin. 

LaTIROSTROUS,  lii-te-ros-trfis,  adj.    Broad-beaked. 

LaTISH,  lAtc-lsh,  adj.    Somewhat  late. 

La TlTA  .^C  Y,  llt-te-tln-s^,  s.    The  state  of  lying  hid. 

LaTITANT,  llv-te-tlnt,  adj.    Concealed,  lying  hid. 

LatiTATIO.n,    llt-e-ta-shun,   s.     The  state  of  ly- 
ing concealed. 

Latitude,    lltit^-tl'ide,  *     Breadth,  width  ;   room, 
space,  extent;  the  extent  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  rec- 
koned from  the  equator;  a  particular  degree  reeko'cd 
from  the  equator;  unrestrained  acceptation;  freedom 
\     from  settled  rules,  laxity  ;  extent,  diffusion. 

Latitudinahian,  lat-^-t6-d^-na-r^-ln,  s.    One 
who  alluv.s  himself  great  liberties  in  religious  matters. 

Latitudinarian,  llt-t'-tu-dt^-ni-r^-ln,  af/;.    Not 
vcsliained  or  eonfiiicd  by  religion. 

Latuant,  la-trlnt,  adj.    Barking. 

LaTRIa,  la-tr^-1,  s.  yj.     The  highest  kind  of  wor- 
ship,  .as  distinguished   from  Dulia. 
jf;^  This  word,  by  beini?  derived  from  the  Greek  ;,«r 

{s/a,  is  pronounced  by  Johnson,  and  after  hlin  by  Ash, 

with  the  accent  on  tlie  penultimate  syllable  ;  both  of  them 

had  forgot  their  (ireek  in  the  woid  Dulia,  which  they  ac- 
cent on  the  antcpenultiitiatc,  thniigh  derived  I'rnm  }v>.tia. 

One  of  iIk'c  modes  of  arcentuaiioii  must  be  wrong  ;  and 

mv  opinion  is,  that,  iis  these  '.vords  are  appellatives,  we 

should  adopt  tha,  ac<'ent  winch  Dr.  Johnson  did  when  his 

Greek  was  out  of  his  head;  that  is,  the  antepenultimate. 

— .See  Cydiipeclin. 

LaTROCINY,    lll-rti-s^-ne,  *.    Larceny,  theft,  rob- 
bery ;  a  litcr.il  version  of  the  Latin  Uttrociniuni,  which 
W3.S  afterwards  contracted  into  tarctny. 
JPv"  Jt  in.iy  be  obcrved,   that  Dr.  Johnson  spells  this 

worn  wuh  an  e  in  the  .second  syllable,   while  both  its  La. 

tin  and  French  derivaticm  require,  as  Mason   lias  shown 

from  HIaikstiiiu-,  that  it  ought  to  be  written  larciny. 

lyATTKN,  lat-teii,  «.   99.    103.     Brass,  a  mixture  of 

copper  and  cnlammaris  s'one. 
Latter,   llt-tur,   adj.  98.    Happening  after  some- 
thing else;  modem,  lalely  done  or  past;  mentioned 
la.st  (it  two. 

Latterly,  llt-t&r-le,  adv.  557.    Of  late. 

Lattice,    llt'tis,   s,   140.    142.     A  window  made 
with  a  ktnd  of  network  :  a  wiiulmv  made  with  .slicks  o: 
irons  cru-.siiig  each  other  at  small  distances. 
To    Lattice     llt-tis,   i>.   a.     To  mark   with   cross 

parts  liki-  a  lattice. 
L.WA,    la-vl,    -.   92.     The  overflowing  of  sulphure- 
ous matter  trom  a  volcano. 
LavaTION,  11-vaisIiihn,  i.    The  act  of  w.ashing. 
Lavatory,  llvivatfir-^,  s.  512.    A  wash  ;  some- 
llilng  in  which  parts  diseased  are  wa.shed. — For  the  <?, 
see  Do'iiestick. 
Laud,   lawd,  ».    213.     Praise,   honour  p.iid,  cele- 
bration ;  that  p.arl  of  divine  worship  which  consists  in 

I      iiraisc. 


LAW  LAZ 

nfir  187,  n6t  163— ti'ibe  171,  tftb  172,  bull   173— oil  200— pound  313— </an  466-THis  469 
Jo  LaUDj  iSwd,  V.  a.    To  praise,  to  celebrate, 


.  Laudable,  lawid4-bl,  ndj.  405.  Praise- worthy, 
coininendable  ;  healthy,  salubrious. 

LaUDAELENESS,  law-di-bl-nt?s,  *.  Praisc-wor- 
thincss. 

Laudably,  lawidi-bl^,  adv.  In  a  manner  deserv- 
injj  praise. 

Laudanum,  16d-di-n5m,  *.  217.  A  soporifick 
tincture. 

To  Lave,  lave,  v.  a.  To  wash,  to  bathe ;  to  lade, 
to  draw  out. 

To  Laveer,  la-v^^r/  v.  n.  To  change  the  direc- 
tion often  in  a  course. 

Lavender,  liviv^n-d&r,  S.  98.  The  name  of  a 
plant-. 

Laver,  la-vfir,  s.  98,     A  washing  vessel. 

7o  Laugh,  lh(,  v.  n.  215.  391.  To  make  thai 
noise  which  sudden  merriment  excites;   in  poetry,  to 

■  ajipear  gay,  favourable,  pleasant,  or  fertile ;  To  laugh 
at,  to  treat  with  contempt,  to  ridicule. 

To  Laugh,  lif,  v.  a.    To  deride,  to  soorn. 

Laugh,  lif,  s.  The  convulsion  caused  by  merri- 
ment; an  inarticulate  expression  of  sudden  merriment. 

Laughable,  lif-l-bl,  adj.  405.  Such  as  may  pro- 
perly excite  laughter. 

Laugher,  laf-&r,  s.  98.  A  man  fond  of  merri- 
ment. 

Laughingly,  iJf-ing-U,  adv.  In  a  merry  way, 
merrily. 

Laughingstock,  14fiing-st6k,  .t.  a  butt,  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule. 

Laughter,  ISf-t&r,  «.  98.  Convulsive  merriment ; 
an  inarticulate  expression  of  sudden  merriment. 

Lavish,  lav-lsh,  adj.  Prodigal,  wasteful,  indis- 
creetly liberal ;  scattered  in  waste ;  jirofuse;  wild,  un- 
restrained. 

To  Lavish,  IJv-ish,  v.  a.    To  scttter  with  profusion. 

LaVISHER,  liv-ish-&r,  s.  98.  A  prodigal,  a  profuse 
man. 

Lavishly,  llvilsh-lt^,  adv.     Profusely,  prodigally. 

LaVISHMENT,  livMsll-m^Ilt,    )  S.    Prodigality,  pro- 

LavisHNESS,   lAvi-ish-lles,  J       fusion. 

To  Launch,  lAnsb,  v.  n.  214.  To  lorce  into  the 
sea;  to  rove  at  large ;  to  expatiate. — See  iancA. 

To  Launch,  linsh,  v.  a.  352.  To  push  to  sea;  to 
dan  from  the  land. 

LaUNU,  lawnd,  s.  A  plain  extended  between  woods ; 
now  more  frequently  written  Lawn. 

Laundress,  14n-dr&,  j.  214.  A  woman  whose 
employment  is  to  wash  clothes. 

Laundry,  lAnidr^,  *.  The  room  in  which  clothes 
arc  washed  ;  tht-  act  or  stjite  of  washing 

LavOLTA,  lA-v61-tA,  s.  fl2.  An  old  dance,  in  which 
wa*  much  turning  and  much  cajiering 

Laureate,  I4wir^-4t,  adj.  91.  Decked  or  in- 
ve-ted  with  laurel. 

LaureaTION,  law-r^-a'sh&n,  s.  It  denotes  in  the 
Scottish  universities,  the  act  or  state  of  having  degrees 
conferred. 

Laurel,  l&riril,  s.  99.  2!  7.  A  tree,  called  also 
the  cherry-bay. 

Laureled,  16r-illd,  adj.  359.  Crowned  or  deco- 
r.ited  with  laurel. 


Lawless,  law-l§s,  adj.  Unrestrained  by  any  law, 
not  siibifct  to  law  ;  contrary  to  law,  illegal. 

Lawlessly,  law-l^s-l^,  adi>.  In  a  manner  con- 
trary to  law. 

Lawmaker,    law-nva-kur,    s.      One  who  makee 

laws,  a  lawgiver. 

Lawn,  lawn,  s.  An  open  space  between  woods  ; 
fine  linen,  remarkable  for  being  used  in  the  sleeves  of 
bishops. 

Lawsuit,  law-site,  t.  A  process  in  law,  a  litiga- 
tion. 

Lawyer,  law-y^r,  i.  98.  Professor  of  law,  advo- 
cate, pleader. 

Lax,  liks,  adj.  Loose,  not  confined,  not  closely 
joined;  vague,  not  rigidly  exact ;  loose  in  body,  sons 
to  po  frequently  to  stool ;  slack,  not  tense. 

I.iAX,  liks,  s.    A  looseness,  a  diarrhoea. 

LaXATION,  lik-sa-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  loosening 
or  slackening ;  the  state  of  being  loosened  or  slackened. 

Laxative,    laks-'i-tlv,   adj.  512.     Having  the 

power  to  ease  cosliveness. 

Laxative,  laks'i-tiv,  s.  A  medicine  slighty  pur- 
gative. 

Laxativeness,  liks-i-tlv-n5s,  s.  The  state  op- 
jiosite  to  cosliveness. 

Laxity,  liks^-t^,  s.  Not  compression,  not  close 
cohesion  :  contrariety  to  rigorous  precision  ;  looseness, 
not  cosliveness,  slackness,  contrariety  to  tension  ;  open- 
ness, not  closeness. 

LaXNESS,  li\ks-n^s,  s.  Laxity,  not  tension,  not 
precision,  not  costivencss. 

Lay,  la,  jyret.  of  Lie,  to  rest. 

To  Lay,  la,  t>.  a.  To  place  along ;  to  beat  down 
com  or  grass  ;  to  keep  from  rising,  to  settle,  to  still ;  to 
put,  to  plaice,  to  make  a  bet;  to  spread  on  a  surface  ; 
to  calm,  to  still,  to  quiet,  to  allay  ;  to  prohibit  a  spirit 
to  walk ;  to  set  on  the  table;  to  propagate  plants  by 
fixing  their  twigs  In  the  ground;  to  wtiger ;  to  reposit 
any  thing  ;  to  bring  for.ih  eggs ;  to  apply  with  violence; 
to  apply  nearly  ;  to  impute,  to  charge;  to  throw  by  vio- 
lence; to  Lay  apart,  to  reject,  to  put  by ;  to  Lay  aside, 
to  put  away,  not  to  retain  ;  to  Lay  before,  to  expose  to 
view,  to  show,  to  display  ;  to  Lay  by,  to  reserve  for 
some  future  time,  to  put  from  one,  to  dismiss ;  to  Lay 
down,  to  deposit  as  a  pledge,  equivalent,  or  satisfaction, 
to  quit,  to  resign  ;  to  eomiiilt  to  repose ;  to  advance  as  a 
proposition  ;  to  Lay  for,  to  attempt  by  ambush  or  insi- 
dious practices;  to  Lay  forth,  to  dififuse,  to  expatiate  ;  to 
place  when  d-;ad  in  a  dec-ent  posture;  to  L.ay  hold  of, 
to  seize,  to  catch  ;  to  Lay  in,  to  store,  to  treasure  ;  to 
Lay  on,  to  apply  with  violence  ;  to  Lay  open,  to  show, 
to  expose  ;  to  Lay  over,  to  incrust,  to  cover  ;  to  Lay 
out,  to  expend,  to  display,  to  discover,  to  dispose,  to 
plan  ;  to  Lay  out,  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  ex- 
ert ;  to  Lay  to,  to  charge  upon,  to  apply  with  vigour, 
to  harass,  to  attack;  to  Lay  together,  to  collect,  to 
bring  into  one  view;  to  Lay  under,  to  subject  to;  to 
Lay  up,  to  confine,  lo  store,  to  treasure;  to  Lay  upon, 
to  importune,  to  wager  upon. 
7<.>  LiY,  la,  i;.  n.  To  bring  eggs,  to  contrive;  to 
l.ay  about,  to  strike  on  all  sides;  to  Lay  at,  to  strike 
lo  endeavour  to  strike  ;  to  Lay  in  for,  to  make  o\'er- 
tures  of  oblique  invitation;  to  Lay  on,  to  strike,  to 
beat ,  t(>  .act  with  vehemence  ;  to  Lay  out,  to  take  mea- 
sures. 
Lay,  la,  s. 
Lay,   la,  s. 

ploughed. 

I  Lay,  la,  s. 


A  row,  a  stratum  ;  a  wager. 
Grassy  ground,   meadow,   ground  un- 


A  song. 
L.\W,   law,   s.     A  rule  of  action;   a  decree,   edict.    Lay,  la,  adj.    Not  clerical  ;  regarding  or  belonging  to 


statute,  or  custom,  publickly  established  ;  jiulicial  pn 

cess  i  confonnity  to  law,  any  thing  lawful ;  an  esLabuah- 

c<l  and  constant  mode  of  process. 
Lawful,    lawiCfil,    adj.    406.     Agreeable   to   law, 

conformable  to  law. 
Lawf (n.LY,   lawiful-^,  adv.    Legally,  agreeably  to 

law. 
Lawfulness,  lawifil-nfe,  s.     Legality;  aUowance 

of  law. 
Lawgiver,  lawiglv.&r,  s.  98.     Legislator,  one  that  i  Lazak-hoise,  la-/ir-house, 


makes  laws. 
Lawgiving,  law-glv-lnj 


the  people  as  distiiiel  from  the  clergy. 
Layer,   li-fir,  j.  98.    A  stratum,   or  row;   abed; 

one  boily  spread  over  another;  a  sprig  of  a  plant;  a 

hen  that  la\seggs. 
Lay.Ma.v,   la-niin,    s.  88.     One  of  the  people  dis- 

tmot  frorr.  the  clergy  ;  an  ini.age  used  by  painters  ta 

form  attitiiili  s  and  han<»  drapery  iijion. 
LaZAK,    \ii'-Zi\T,   s.  4  I  8.    One  deformed  and  nause- 
ith  tilihy  and  p'-^iilciitial  diseases. 

s.      A   house  for 


J  l.A/AKKiro,  liz  :\r-retit6, 
ndj.     Li-gislative.  I      tlie  receinioii  of  the  diseased,  an  hospital 


LE/1  LIZA 

*■;**  5.;i>.  Fiito  73,  fir  77.  ftU  S3,  fit  81— mA  93,  mSt  95— pine  105,  pla  107— no  1G2,  mflve  If:  I, 

LiAZAit^voKT,  I'l-zir-w&rt,  s.    a  plant. 
Lazily,  li-ze-l^,  adu.    Ii'.ly,  sluggishly,  heavily. 


Laziness,  la-z^n^S,  s.     Idleness,  sluggishness 

Lazing,  la-zing,  adj.  410.     Sluggish,  idle. 

LaZUU,  Uzll-i-li,  *.  Tlie  ground  of  this  stone  U 
blue,  variegated  with  yellow  and  white. 

Lazy,  la-z^,  adj.  Idle,  sluggish,  unwilling  to  work  ; 
slow,  tedious. 

Lea,  le,  s.  227.     Ground  enclosed,  not  open. 

Lead,  I^d,  5.  234.  A  soft  heavy  metal;  in  the 
plural,  flat  roof  to  walk  on. 

To  Lead,  l^d,  v.  a.   To  fit  with  lead  in  any  manner. 

To  Lead,  lede,  v.  a.  jrret.  Led.  To  guide  by  thf 
hand  ;  to  conduct  to  any  place  ;  to  conduct  as  head  01 
commander;  to  introduce  by  going  first ;  to  guide,  to 
show  the  method  of  attaining;  to  draw,  to  entice,  to 


lone,  a^  I  hare  done;  and  Mr.  Elphinston  md  Wr.  Nare 
make  it  short,  in  the  preterit  and  participle.  Mr.  .Sheri. 
dan  alone  makes  the  present  tense  short,  which,  if  I  re- 
collect justly,  is  a  pronunciation  i>eculiar  to  Ireland. — Sef 
Heard. 

To  Leap,  li^pe,  v.  a.     To  pag»  over  or  into  by  leap- 
ing ;  to  compress,  as  beasts. 
Le.\P,  lepe,   *.     Bound,  jump,  act  of  leaping  ;  space 
passed  by  leaping  ;  sudden  transition;  an  assault  of  an 
animal  of  prey  ;  embrace  of  animals. 
Leap-frog,   liipe-fr&g,   s.     A  play  of  children,   in 

which  they  imitate  the  jump  of  frogs. 
Leap-year,  l^pe-y^re,  ».  Leap-year,  or  bissextile, 
is  every  fourth  year,  and  so  ealleil  from  its  leaping  a  day 
more  that  year  than  in  a  common  year ;  so  that  the 
common  year  hath  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days, 
but  the  Leap-year  three  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  and 
then  February  hath  twenty-nine  days,  which  in  com- 
mon years  hath  but  twenty -eight. 


illure;  to  induce,  to  prevail  on  by  pleasing  motives ;    rp    r  ,.,„.,    i2_„     „    „     oq/1       t ■„  .u     1 

to  pas^,  to  spend  in  an'y  certain  manner.       ^  ^^  LtAR.V,     ern,   t^.  a.    234.      To  gam  the  know- 

To  Lead,  IMe,  v.  n.  227.    To  conduct  as  a  com-!     I'al'fsens'e  '°  '  improperly  used  in  this 

man.ler ;  to  show  the  way  by  gomg  first.  [  y^  l^.^;^     ,3^      ^    ^       ^^  ^^^^^^  instruction  ;  to 

Lead,  lede,  s.     Guidance,  hrst  place.  improve  by  example. 

Leaden,  led-dn,  adj.  103.  234.    Made  of  lead;  Learned,   l^r-n6d,  adj.  362,     Versed  in  science 

heavy,  dull.  |     and  literature:   skilled,   skilful,   knownig ;   skilled  in 

Leader,    leidur,   S.  98.      One  that  leads  or  con-       scholastick  knowledge. 

ducts;  captain,  commander;  one  who  goes  first,  one  LEARNEDLY,    l^r-llM-li,   adv.      With  knowledge, 

at  the  head  of  any  party  or  faction.  !      ^ith  skill. 

Leading,  1^-ding,  pert.  acf/.  410.    Principal.       (LEARNING,  l^r^nlng,  5.  410. 


Leading-strings,   le-ding-strlngz,  *,     strings 

by  which  children,  when  they  learn  to  walk,  are  held 

from  falling. 
Leadwort,  l$d-w&rt,  s,  234.    A  plant. 
Leaf,   lefe,   t.  227.     The  green  deciduous  parts  of 

plants  and  flowers ;  a  part  of  a  book  containing  two 

pages;  one  side  of  a  double  door;  any  thing  foliated, 

or  thinly  beaten. 
To  Leaf,    lefe,    v.   n.     To  bring  leaves  ;   to  bear 

leaves. 

Leafless,  l^fe-l^s,  adj.    Naked  of  leaves. 

Leafy,  le-f^,  adj.    Full  of  leaves. 

League,  let^g,  S.  227.  A  confederacy,  a  combina- 
tion. 

To  LeaGITE,  leig,  t;.  n.    To  unite,  to  confederate. 

League,  leeg,  s.  A  measure  of  lengtli,  containing 
three  miles. 

Leagued,  iWg'd,  acfj.  359.     Confederated. 

Leaguer,  1^-gir,  s.  98.  Siege,  investment  of  a 
town. 

Leak,  Ic^ke,  S.  227.  A  breach  or  hole  which  lets 
in  water. 

To  Leak,  leke,  r.  n.  To  let  water  in  or  out,  to 
drop  through  a  breach. 

Leakage,  le-kldje,  S.  90.  Allowance  made  for  ac- 
cidental loss  in  liiiuid  measures. 

Leaky,  1^-ke,  adj.  Battered  or  pierced,  so  as  to 
let  water  in  or  out ;  loquacious,  not  close 

To  Lean,  lene,  V.  n.  227.  238.  jrret.  Leaned  or 
Leant.  To  imlin-j  against,  to  rest  against;  to  tend  to- 
v/ard»;  to  be  in  a  bendmg  posture. 

Lean,  l^ne,  adj.  227.  Not  fat,  meagre,  wanting 
flesh  J  not  unctuous,  thin,  hungry;  low,  poor,  in  oppo- 
sition to  great  or  rich. 

Lean,  lene,  s.  The  part  of  flesh  which  consists  of 
the  muscle  without  the  fat. 

LeaNLY,  lenc-le,  adv.  llcagcrly,  without  plump- 
ness. 

Leanness,  l^iu-nSs,  s.  Extenuation  of  body,  want 
of  flesh,  nieagrcness ;  want  of  bulk 


Literature,  skill  in 
languages  or  sciences ;  skill  in  any  tiling  good  or  bad. 

Learner,  l^r-n&r,  5.  One  who  is  yet  in  his  rudi- 
ments. 

Lease,  l^se,  $.  227.  A  contract  by  which,  in  consi- 
deration of  some  payment,  a  temporary  possession  is 
granted  of  houses  or  lands  ;  any  tenure. 

To  Lease,  l^se,  v.  a.    To  let  by  lease. 

To  Lease,  leze,  ».  n.  227.  To  glean,  to  gather 
what  the  harvest-men  leave. 

Leaser,  le-zQr,  ».    a  gleaner. 

Leash,  lA^sh,  s-  227,  A  leather  thong,  by  wnicb 
a  falconer  holds  his  hawk,  or  a  courser  leads  his  grey- 
hound ;  a  band  wherewith  to  tic  any  thing  in  general. 

2'o  Leash,  leesh,  v.  a.  To  bind,  to  hold  in  a 
string. 

Leash,  l^^sh,  »,     a  brace  and  a  half,  a  sportsman's 
term. 
It^  Sportsmen,  like  the  professors  of  other  art*,  often 

corrupt  their  technical  terms  ;  for  we  frequently  hear  this 

word  pronounced  like  the  lease  of  a  house.     This  corrup- 
tion, however,  is  not  gone  so  far  as  to  make  the  true 

sound  pedantic,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  corrected. — See 

Clef. 

Leasi.v'G,  le-zing,  s.  227.  410.    Lies,  falsehood. 

Least,  Itiest,  adj  227.  The  superlative  of  Little. 
Little  beyond  others,  smallest. 

Least,  leest,  adv.  In  the  lowest  degree. 

Leather,  leia-ur,  s.  98.  234.  Dressed  hides  of 
animals;  skin,     onically. 

LeathercoaT,  Ifi'XH-Cir-kote,  t.  An  apple  with  a 
rough  rind  ;  a  sort  of  puUito. 

Leathery,  l^TH-ar-<^,  a(0.    Resembling  leather. 

Leave,  l^ve,  S.  227.  Giant  of  liberty,  permission, 
allowance;  farewell,  adieu. 

To  Leave,  leve,  11.  a.  jrret.  I  Left ;  I  have  left. 
To  quit,  to  forsake ;  to  have,  remaining  at  death  ;  to 
suUer  to  remain;  to  fix  as  a  token  of  remembrance  ;  to 
bequeath,  to  give  as  inheritance ;  to  give  up,  to  resign ; 
to  cease  to  do,  to  desist  from;  to  Leave  off,  to  desist 
from,  to  forbear;  to  forsake;  to  Leave  out,  to  omit, 
to  neglect. 

To   Leave,    Itive,    r.  n. 
Leave  off,  to  desist,  to  stop. 


2'o  Leap,  lepe,  v.  n.  239,     To  jump,  to  move  uy- 
ward  or  progressively  without  change  of  the  feet;   to  [  .  'T'' !)rM"'lXi"Hr'° '/■"  007 
rush  with  vehemence :  to  bound,  to  spring ;  to  tly,  to   L<EA\  ED,  leevu,  afy.  -_/ 
»tart.  made  with  leaves  or  folds. 


It^  The  past  time  of  this  verb  is  gc  ncrally  heard  with 
thediphthong  short ;  and  if  so,  it  ought  to  be  spclU-il 
\eapt,  rhyming  with  kept.  See  Principles,  No-  .lOS,  ."7u. 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  .Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr. 
Barclay,  Mr.  Narcs,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Klplunston, 
pronounce  the  diphthong  in  the  present  tense  of  this  word 


To  cease,   to  desist ,  to 
Furnished  with  foliage; 


Leaven,  l^v-v^n,  s.  103.  234.  Ferment  mir-aJ 
with  any  body  to  make  It  light;  any  mixture  which 
makes  a  general  change  in  the  mass. 

To  Leaven,  Idv-v^n,  v.  a.  To  ferment  br  soeoe- 
thing  mixed ;  to  taint,  to  imbue 
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nor  l,-.7,  not  163— tibe  171,  tib  17-2,  bill   173—^11  299— p64nd  313— ^iin  4Gd— Tui.s   4(59. 


r.EAVER,   lii-vur,  s.    98. 

sakcs. 
Leaves,  l<*evz,  s.  The  plural  of  Leaf. 
Leavings,    ItAlngz,    s.   410.      Remnant,  relicks, 

(itTal. 
LecHEK,  l^tsliifir,  .«.  9S.     A  whoreinastcr. 

Lecherous,  lt5tsh-ar-as,  adj.    Lewd,  lustful. 

LeCHEROUSLY,  l^tsh-ur-&s  l<i,  a£/t).  Lewillv,  lust- 
fully. 

LeCHEROUSNESS,  letsll-&r-5s-n5s,  S.     Lewdness. 

LeCHEKY,  IC-rshiSr-c,  i.  557.     Lewdness,  lust. 

Lection,  l^k-shun,  *-.  A  reading;  a  variety  in 
copies. 

Lecture,  l^k^tshfire,  s.  4()I.  a  discourse  pro- 
nounced upon  any  subject ;  the  act  or  practice  of  lead- 
ing, perusal ;  a  magisterial  reprimaml. 

To  Lecture,  l^k-tshfire,  v.  a.  To  instruct  for- 
mally ;  to  instruct  insolently  and  dogmatically. 

I>ECTURER,  lekitshiif-fir,  s.  An  instructor,  a 
teacher  by  way  of  lecture,  a  preacher  in  a  church  hired 
by  the  parish  ti>  assist  the  rector. 

Lectureship,  l^kitshir-ship,  s.   The  office  of  a 

lecturer. 
Led,  l^d,  purt.  jrret.  of  'i'o  Lead. 
Ledge,   l^dje,  S.     A  row,   l:iyer,  stratum  ;   a  ridge 

rising  above  the  rest;  any  prominence  or  rising  part; 

a  small  narrow  shelf  fixed  against  a  wall. 
LeDHORSE,  l^d-h5rse,  s.     A  sumpter  horse. 
(..EE,  Mi,  S.     Dregs,  sediment,  refuse.     Sea  term  ;   it 

is  generally  that  side  which  is  opposite  to  the  wind,  as 

ihe  I.ee-shore  is  that  the  wind  blows  on. 
Lee,  \ii,  adj.     Having  the  wind  blowing  on  it ;  hav- 

hig  the  wind  directed  towards  it. 
LEECH,   l^^tsll,   s.     A  physician,  a  professor  of  the 

art  of  healing;  a  kind  cif  small  water-serpent,  which 

fastens  on  .animals,  and  sucks  the  blood. 
Leech-craft,   IWtsh-krift,  t.     The  art  of  heal- 
ing. 
Leek,  l^^k,  s.    A  pot  herb. 

L?:er,  l^re,  *.     An  oblique  view  ;   a  laboured  cast  of 

countenance. 
To  Leer,   Ure,   v.  n.     To  look  obliquely,  to  look 

archly ;  to  look  with  a  forced  countenance. 
Lkes,  Mil,  3.    Dregs,  sediment. 
Lep;T,  Hit,  S.     A  law  day. 
Leeward,   le^iwurd,   adj.   88.     Under   the  w:nd, 

on  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

— See  Lee. 
Left,  \i(t,  part.  pret.  of  Leave. 
Left,  \kh,  adj.    Sinistrous  ;   not  on  the  right  hand. 
Left-handed,  It^ft-hJnd-^d,  o^/.   Using  the  left 

hand  rather  than  the  right. 

Left-handedness,  l^ft-hSndi^d-n^s,  t.  Habi- 
tual use  of  the  left  hand. 

Leg,  I5g,  i.  The  limb  by  which  nnimalt  walk,  par- 
ticularly that  part  between  the  knee  and  the  foot  in 
men  ;  an  act  of  obeisance ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is 
supported  on  the  ground  ;  as,  the  leg  of  a  table. 

Legacy,  Wgii-s^,  s.  Legacy  is  a  particular  thing 
given  by  last  will  and  testament. 

Legal,  le-gaJ,  adj.  Done  or  conceived  according  to 
law  ;  lawful,  not  contrary  to  law. 

LeGAUTY,  l^-gaii^-t(^,  s.     Lawfulness. 

7'o  Legalize,  l<^-g;\l-lze,  t;.  o.  To  authorise;  to 
make  lawful. 

Legally,  le-gSl-le,  adv.  Laivfully,  according  to 
law. 

Legatary,  l^gy.lAri,  i.  One  who  has  a  legicy 
left. 

LegatinE,  l^gigj-tine,  adj.  149.  Made  by  a  le- 
g.vte;  belonging  to  a  legate  of  the  llomaii  see. 

Legate,   l^g-gate,   j.   9 1 .     a  deputy,  an  ambassa- 
dor ;  a  kind  of  spiritual  ambassador  from  the  Pope. 
}C:>  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  .Scott,  Dr.  Kenriek, 

end  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 

thort,  and  Buchanan  alone  long. 


One  who  deserts  or  for-    LEGATEE,  lJg-g5-tt^e,'   *.     One  who  has  a   legacy 
left  him. 
Legation,   le-ga-shun,   s.     Deputation,  commis- 
sion, embassy. 
Legator,  leg-gl-tor/  s.   166.    One  who  makes  a 
will,  and  leaves  legacies. 

I{:^>  This  word  seems  to  have  the  accent  on  the  last 
syliauie,  the  better  to  distinguish  it  from  its  correlative 
lesatee. 

Legend,  le-j6nd,  s.  A  chronicle  or  register  rf  the 
lives  of  .saints;  any  memorial  or  relation;  an  incredi- 
ble unautlicntick  narrative;  any  inscription,  particu- 
larly on  medals  or  coins. 

^^  This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  with  the  vowel 
in  the  first  svllable  short,  as  if  written  l^d-gend.  This  has 
t lie  feeble  plea  of  the  Latin  word  Lego  to  produce;  but 
with  what  propriety  can  we  make  this  plea  for  a  short 
vowel  in  Knglish,  whtn  we  pronounce  that  very  vowel 
long  in  the  Latin  word  we  cicrivc  it  from  ?  The  genuine 
and  ancient  analogy  of  our  language,  as  Dr.  AVallis  ob- 
serves, is,  when  a  word  of  two  syllables  has  the  accent  on 
the  first,  and  the  vowel  is  followed  by  a  single  consonant, 
to  pronounce  the  vowel  long.  It  is  thus  we  jironounce  all 
Latin  words  of  this  kind  ;  and  in  this  manner  we  should 
certainly  have  pronounced  all  our  Knglish  words,  if  an 
affectation  of  following  Latin  quantity  had  not  disturbed 
the  natural  |)rogress  of  pronunciation.— See  i^roma.  But, 
besides  this  analogy,  the  word  in  question  has  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.Johnston,  Bailey,  Kn- 
tick.  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  cii  its  side.  Dr.  Kenriek  and 
Dr.  Ash  are  the  only  abettors  of  the  short  sound. 

Legendary,   l^d-j^u-dl-ri,  adj.    Pertaining  to  a 

legend. 

Jtj--  As  the  preceding  word  has,  by  the  clearest  analofjy, 
the  vowel  In  the  first  syllable  long,  so  this  word,  by  hav- 
ing the  accent  higher  than  the  antepenultimate,  has  iis 
clear  an  analogy  tor  having  the  same  vowel  sliurt,  ."Jjo, 
,5.55.  This  analogy,  however,  is  contradicted  by  Dr.  Ash, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Scott,  Entick,  Buchanan,  and  Perry, 
who  make  the  vowel  e  long,  as  in  Legend,  .^s  Dr.  John- 
son's accentuation  does  not  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel,  his  not  inserting  this  word  Is,  in  this  ease,  iio  loss; 
but  Mr.  Sheridan's  omisiion  of  it  deprives  us  of  a  valuable 
opinion. 
Leger,   IJiiijur,  s    98,     A  Icger-book,  a  book  that 

lies  in  the  compting  house. 
Legerde.main,   l^d-jfir-d^-inane,'  *.     sleight  o( 

hand,  juggle,    power  of  deceiving  the  eye  by  nimbl» 

mt)tion,  trick. 
Legerity,  U-j^r-^-t^,  s.    Lightness,  nimbleneas. 
Legged,  legd,  adj.  S59.     Having  legs. 
Legible,  It'd-jd-bl,  s.  405.    Such  as  maybe  read; 

apparent,  discoverable. 
Legibly,   l^d-je-bl^,   adv.      In  tuch   a  manner  as 

may  be  read. 
Legion,    li-j&n,    *.      A    bo<ly   of   Roman    soldiers, 

consisting  of  about  five  thou.iand,  a  military  force  ;  any 

great  number. 
Legionary,  l^ij&n-ir-^,  adj.     Relating  to  a  le- 

gion  ;  containing  a  legion  ;  containing  a  great  indefinite 

number. 

I'o  Legislate,  15dijls-lite,  v.  n.    To  enact  laws. 

If5"  This  word  is  neither  in  Johnson  nor  Sheridan. 
Fur  the  pronunciation  of  the  first  syllable,  see  the  follow- 
ing words. 
Legislation,  led-jls-la-sh&n,  i.    TheactofgiT- 

ing  laws. 

Legislative,   15dijls-l4-tiv,   adj.     Givmg  Uwi, 

lawgiving. 
Legislator,  l?dijls-la-tfir,  s.  166.  521.    A  law- 
giver, one  who  makes  law*  for  any  community. 
Legislature,   l^d^jls-li-tshfire,   s.   46i.     Th« 
power  that  makes  laws. 

Jl^  Some  respectable  sjicakers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons pronounce  the  t  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
long,  as  if  written  I.cegiilatnrf,  and  think  they  are  won- 
deriully  correct  in  doing  so,  because  the  first  syllable  of 
all  Latin  words,  compounded  of  Lex,  is  long.  They  do 
not  know  that,  in  pronouncing  the  word  in  tliis  manner, 
they  arc  contradicting  one  of  the  clearest  .analogies  of  the 
language;  which  is,  that  the  antepenultimate,  and  secoa- 
dary  accent,  shorten  every  vowel  they  fall  upon,  except  u, 
unless  they  are  followed  by  a  diphthong,  534,  ,io5.  This 
analogy  is  evident  in  a  numerous  catalogue  of  wonlsend. 
ing  in  it;/,  where  the  antepenultimate  vowel  is  short  in 
BngH.sh,  "though  long  in  tjie  Latin  words  whence  tlicy  aro 
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Assuasive,  emol- 
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*..*  559.    Fate'73,  far  77,  fill  83,  fat  81— m6  03,  mit  95— pine  105,  pin  107— nc")  162,  mSvo  iLvi, 

dtriyed,  n^,  serenltv,  divinit;/,  globositi/,  &e.  Tnc  same  [  Jb  LeNIFY,  len-n^-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  assuage,  to 
may  be  observed  of  the  words  declamatory^  deliberat'ivf, 
&C.  where  tlie  two  second  syllables  are  short  in  Eni^lisli, 
though  long  in  the  Latin  'dedamatoTVis,  delUicrativus, 
iic.  Even  the  words  iJAera/ and  iiherti/,  if  ffrunounc-ed 
with  their  first  syllables  lonfj,  as  in  the  Latin  words  lihcr- 
alls  and  Wjertas,  ought  to  be  sounded  li/e'bfral  and  li/c'- 
bertij-  If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  accent  on  the  hrst 
s,y\\'Ai\c  oHegislator,  legislature,  or  legislative,  cither  as 
primary  or  secondary,  we  find  a  clear  analogy  for  short- 
ening the  vowel;  nor  can  we  have  the  least  reason  for 
lengthening  it,  which  will  not  oblige  us  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  lengthen  the  first  vowel  of  lenitive,  pedagogue,  pa- 
cification, and  a  thousand  others.  Sec  Principles,  No. 
530.  535.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  .and 
Mr.  Perry,  mark  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
and  its  relatives  short ;  W.  Johnston  only  marks  them 
long.  From  Entiek  we  can  gather  the  quantity  of  this 
vowel  In  no  word  but  legislate,  where  he  makes  it  long, 
and  Ash,  Bailey,  and  Buchanan,  do  not  mark  it  eithei 
way.  These  authorities  sufficiently  show  us  the  general 
current  of  custom ;  and  the  analogies  of  the  language 
sufficiently  show  the  propriety  of  iU 
Legitimacy,    Id-jlt-t^-mi-s^,   s.     Lawfulness  of 

birth  ;  genuineness,  not  spuriousness. 
Legitimate,   le-jlt-t^-mate,  adj.   91.     Bom  in 

marriage,  lawfully  begotten. 
To  Legitimate,   l^-jit-t(i-mate,  v.  a.  91.    To 

procure  to  any  the  right  of  legitimate  birth;  to  make 

lawful. 
Legitimately,  l^-jlti^mate-Ii*,  adv.   Lawfully, 

genuinely. 
Legitimation,  l^-jlt-^-ma-sh&n,  s.  Lawful  birth  ; 

the  act  of  investing  with  the  privileges  of  lawful  birth. 

Legume,  l^^-a&me,      ?       .„.      „    , 

t^  ?v      It     2      c  s.  503.     Seeds  not  reap- 

Legumen,  le-gu-men,  ^ 

ed,  but  gathered  by  the  hand  ;  as,  beans:  in  general, 

all  larger  seeds ;  pulse. — See  Bitimien  and  Blasphemous^ 
IjEGUMINOUS,    li^-gt-me-n&s,   a(!j.     Belonging  to 


Done  at  leisure, 


pulse,  consisting  of  pulse. 

Leisurable,  le-zlu^r..^-bl,  adj. 
not  hurried,  enjoying  leisure. 

LeisurABLY,  l^-zhdr-i-bl^,  adv.  At  leisure,  with- 
out tumult  or  hurry. 

Leisure,  le-zhllre,  S.  251.  Freedom  from  busi- 
ness or  hurry  ;  vacancy  of  mind;  convenience  of  time. 
Jt^»  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Dr.  Kenrick, 

and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  the  diphthong  in  this  word 

long;  and  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Elphinston,  and  Mr.  Barclay, 

short.     The  first  manner  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable. 

Leisurely,  1^-zhur-le,  adj.    Not  hasty,  deliberate. 

Leisurely,  l^-zh&r-ld,  adv.  Not  in  a  hurry, 
slowly. 

Lemma,  l^m-mJ,  «.  92.  A  proposition  prcviousl; 
assumed. 

Lemon,  lem-m&n,  s.  1 66.  The  fruit  of  the  lemon 
tiee ;  the  tree  that  bears  lemons. 

Lemonade,    l6m-mtin-ade,'  s.     Liquor   made   of 

water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons. 
To  Lend,  l6nd,  v.  a.    To  deliver  something  to  an^ 
other  on  condition  of  repayment;  to  sulTcr  to  be  used 
on  condition  that  it  be  restored  ;  to  allord,  lo  grant  in 
general. 

Lender,  l^nd'&r,  s.  98.  One  who  lends  any  thing  ; 
one  who  makes  a  tra<le  of  putting  money  to  interest. 

Length,  \h^gth,  s.  The  extent  of  any  thing  ma- 
terial from  end  to  end  ;  horizontal  extension;  a  certain 
portion  of  space  or  time;  extent  of  duration  ;  full  ex- 
tent, uncoiuractcd  state;  end;  at  Length,  at  last,  in 
conclusion. 
To  Lengthen,  Ung-thn,  v.  a.  lOS.  To  draw 
out,  to  make  longer;  to  protract,  to  continue  ;  to  pro 
tract  pronunciation ;  to  Lengthen  out,  to  protract,  to 
extend. 
To  Lengthen,  l§ng-i/tn,  t;.  n.    To  grow  longei, 

to  increase  in  length. 
Lengthwise,  l(Jng</t-wize,  adv.    According  to  the 
length, 


mitigate. 
Lenitive,  Ic-nie-tlv,  adj.  157. 

lient. 

Lenitive,  l^n-<J-tlv,  s.  Any  thing  applied  to  ease 
pain ;  a  palliative. 

Lenity,  l6n-^-t^,  5.    Mildness,  mercy,  tenderness. 

Lens,  lenz,  s.  434.  A  glass  spherically  convex  on 
both  sides,  is  usually  called  a  Lens  ;  such  as  is  a  burn- 
ing-glass, or  spectacle-glass,  or  an  object-glass  of  a  tele- 
scope. 

Lent,  l^nt,  part.  pass,  from  Lend. 

Lent,  l(?nt,  s.  The  quadragesimal  fast ;  a  time  oi 
abstinence. 

Lenten,  iSnt-tn,  adj.  103.  Such  as  is  used  in 
Lent,  sparing. 

Lenticular,  l§n.tlk-k6-l;\r,  atl).    lioubiy  con^ 

vex,  of  the  form  of  a  lens. 

Lentiform,  l^n-t^-form,  adj.  Having  the  form 
of  a  lens. 

LenTIGINOUS,  l§n-tld-jin-fis,  adj.  Scurfy,  fur- 
furaceous. 

Lentigo,  l^n-tl- go,  s.  112.  a  frcckly  or  scurfy 
eruption  upon  the  skin. — See  Vertigo. 

Lentil,  l6n-t!l,  s.     a  kind  of  pulsc. 

LenTISK,  l^n-tisk,  s.  A  beautiful  evergreen  ;  the 
mastick  tree. 

LenTITUDE,  l^n-t^-tfide,  s.  Sluggishness,  slow- 
ness. 

Lentner,  lent-n6r,  s.  98.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

Lentor,  l^n-tur,  s.  1 66.  Tenacity,  viscosity ; 
slowness,  delay.  In  physiek,  that  sizy,  viscid  part  of 
the  blood  which  obstructs  the  vessels. 

Lentous,  I4n-t&s,  adj.  Viscous,  tenacious,  capa- 
ble to  be  drawn  out. 

Leonine,  le-6-nlne,  adj.  149.  Belonging  tc  a 
lion,  having  the  nature  of  a  lion.  Leonine  verses  are 
those  of  which  the  riui  rhymes  to  the  middle,  so  named 
from  Leo  the  inventor. 

Leopard,  lep-p&rd,  s.  88.    a  spotted  oeast  of  prey. 

Leper,  lep-pQr,  5.1.98.  One  infected  with  leprosy. 
{[:5"  '^"  """^  orthoepists  are  uniform  in  pronouncing 

this  word  with  the  first  syllable  short,  as  in  leprosy. 

Leperous,  l^p-pCir-&s,  adj.  Causing  leprosy.  Pro- 
perly Leprous. 

Leporine,  lep-p6-rine,  a^.  Belonging  to  a  hare, 
having  the  nature  of  a  hare. 

^^  Mr.  Sherid.in  has  marked  the  e  in  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  this  word  long,  without  even  the  flimsy  plea  oi 

Latin  quantity  to  support  it.     Mr.  Perry,  Entiek,  and 

Dr.  .isli  are  tlie  only  other  orthoepists  i'lom  v.'hom  we 

can  gather  the  jironunciation  of  this  letter.     Tlie  two 

first  are  for  the  short  sound,  and  the  last  for  the  long 

one.     But  the  short  sound  is  so  agreeable  to  analogy,  m 

to  want  no  authorities  to  support  it. — See  Principles,  No 

530.  535. 

Leprosy,  lep-pro-S^,  S.  a  loathsome  distemper, 
which  covers  the  body  with  a  kind  of  white  scales. 

Leprous,  l^piprtis,  adj.  314.  Infected  with  a 
leprosy. 

Less,  l^s.  A  negative  or  privative  termination 
Joined  to  a  substantive,  it  implies  the  absence  or  priva- 
tion of  the  thing  ;  as,  a  witless  man. 

Less,  Ifis,  adj.  The  comparative  of  little  ;  opposed 
to  greater. 

Less,  Its,  5.     a  smaller  quantity,  a  smaller  degree. 

Less,  l6s,  adv.    in  a  smaller  degree,  in  a  lower  de- 

_  giee. 

Lessee,  l^s-s^t-,'  s.     The  person  to  whom  a  lease  is 

given. 
To   Lessen,   les-sn,   v.  a.   103.     To  diminish   in 
bulk;  to  iliminish  the  degree  of  any  quality;   to  de- 
grade, to  deprive  of  power  or  dignity. 
Ti»  Lessen,  les-sn,  v.  n.    To  grow  less,  to  shrink. 


Lenient,  l^inii-gnt,  flfZ;.   113.    Assuasive,  soften-  Lj^gSEu,   les^sCir,   adj.  9S.    A  barbarous  corruption 


ing,  mitigating;  laxative,  eitioUient. 


Lenient,  l^in^-6iit,   s.     An  emollient  or  assuasive  Le^SOn;  Ifisisn,  s.  170.     Any  thing  read  or  rejicat. 


at'phfation. 
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ed  to  a  teacher  ;  precept,  notion  inculcated;  portion 
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of  scripture  read  in  divine  service  ;  tune  pricked  for  an 
instrument ;  a  rating  lecture. 
Lessor,    l^s-sor,    s.  1 66.    One  who  lets  any  thing 

to  farm,  or  otherwise,  by  lease. 
Lest,  lest,  or  l^i^st,  coilj.  That  not ;  for  fear  that. 
Jf^  Almost  all  our  orthoepists  pronounce  this  word 
both  ways ;  but  the  former  seems  to  be  by  much  the  more 
pcneral.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  adjective  least; 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  words  to  cnange  their  form 
when  they  change  their  class.  Dr.  Waltis's  advice  to 
spell  the  superlative  of  little  Icsscst,  has  not  yet  been  fol- 
lowed, and  probably  never  will ;  and  therefon  there  is  no 
necessity  for  Dr.  Lowth's  expedient  to  distinguish  these 
words  by  spelling  the  conjunction  least,  like  the  adjective. 
But  why  we  should  sound  the  e  long,  contr.in,-  to  the  ana- 
ogy  of  spelling,  while  such  a  pronunciation  confounds 
the  conjunction  and  the  adjective,  cannot  be  conceived. 
The  second  pronunciation,  therefore,  ought  to  be  explod- 
ed. 

To  Let,  l^t,  v.  a.     To  allow,  to  suffer,  to  permit ; 
to  put  to  hire;  to  grant  to  a  tenant;  to  suffer  any  thing 
to  take  a  course  which  requires  no  impulsive  violence ; 
to  permit  to  take  any  state  or  course ;  to  Let  blood,  is 
elliptical  for  To  let  out  blood,  to  free  it  from  confine- 
ment, to  sufi'er  it  to  stream  out  of  the  vein;  to  Let  in, 
to  admit;  to  Let  off,  to  discharge ;  to  Let  out,  to  lease 
out,  to  give  to  hire  or  farm. 
To  Let,   l^t,   v.  n.      To  hinder,  to  obstruct,  to  op- 
pose.    Not  much  used  now. 
Let,  l^t,  s.      Hinderance,  obstacle,  obstruction,  im- 
pediment. 
LethaRGICK,    U-tlih-jjik,  adj.    509.      Sleepy  by 

disease,  beyond  the  natural  power  of  sleep. 
LeTHARGICKNESS,   1^-i/i^rijik-n^s,   s.     Sleepiness, 

drowsiness. 
Lethargy,  l^th'-kr-ji,  s.     A  morbid  drowsiness,  a 

sleep  from  which  one  cannot  be  kept  awake. 
Lethe,  \i-thi,  S.     a  poetical  river  of  hell ;  oblivion, 

a  draught  of  oblivion. 
Letter,   l^t^tfir,  s.  93.     One  who  lets  or  permits; 
one  who  hinders ;  one  who  gives  vent  to  any  thing,  as, 
a  blood-letter. 
Letter,    I^t-t&r,    $.     One  of  the  elements  of  sylla- 
bles ;  a  written  message,  an  epistle ;  tne  literal  or  ex- 
pressed meaning ;  Z.f/^prs  without  the  singular,  learn- 
mg;  type  with  which  books  are  printed. 
To  Letter,  l^t-tOr,  v.  a.    To  suimp  with  letters. 
Lettered,   Ih-thrd,  adj.  359.     Literate,  educat- 
ed to  learning. 
Lettuce,  let-tls,  s.     a  plant. — see  Asparagus. 
Levant,   l^v^nt/  S.  494.      The  east,  particularly 
those  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  east  of  Italy. 
If^  Milton  has  used  this  word  as  an  adjective,  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable;  and  Dr.  Ash  and  Mr.  liar- 
clay  explain  it  by  rising  up,  or  becoming  turbulciit- 
•*  Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  -wlnda." 
In  this  case,  also,  the  vowel  e  ought  to  have  the  long 
sound. — See  Legend. 

Levator,   lti-vait5r,  s.  166.  521.     A  chirurgical 
instrument,  whereby  depressed  parts  of  Uie  skull  are 
lifted  up. 
Leucophlegmacy,  lA-kA-fl^gi-ma-s^,  s.   Paleness, 

with  viscid  juices  and  cold  sweatings. 
Leucophlegmatick,     lia-k6-fllg-mat-ik,     adj. 
509.     Having  such  a  cnn<^tirution  of  body  where  the 
blood  is  of  a  pale  colour,  vist-id,  and  cold. 
Levee,    l^viv^,    s.      The  time  of  riMiig  ;   the  con- 
course of  those  who  crowd  round  a  man  of  power  in  a 
morning. 
Level,    lev-vil,  adj.    99.      Even,   not  having  one 
part  higher  than  another;  even  with  .iny  thing  else,  in 
the  same  line  with  any  thing. 
To  Level,    levivil,   t;.  a.      To  make  even,  to  free 
from  inequalities ;  to  reduce  to  the  same  height  with 
sornething  else ;  to  lay  flat ;  to  bring  to  equality  of  con- 
dition ;  to  point  in  taking  aim,  to  aim  ;  to  direct  to  anv 
end.  ' 

To  Level,  levivH,  v.  n.  To  aim  at,  to  bring  the  i 
gun  or  arrow  to  the  same  directioi:  v.ith  the  mark  ;  to  i 
conjecture,  to  attempt  to  guess ;  to  be  in  the  same  di- ' 
recuon  with  a  mark  ;  to  make  altempK,  to  aim.  j 

Level,  l^v^vll,  s.     A  plane ;  a  surface  without  pro- 
tuljerances  or  ineijuahties;  rate,  stan.la,-.!  ;  a  state  of  J 


equality  :  an  instrutrent  whereby  masons  adjust  their 
work;  rule,  borrowed  from  the  mechanic  level ;  Iht 
line  of  direction  in  which  any  missile  weapon  is  aimed  ; 
the  line  in  which  the  sight  passes. 

Leveller,  l^vivil-l&r,  s.  one  who  makes  any  thing 
even ;  one  who  destroys  superiority,  one  who  endea 
vours  to  bring  aU  to  the  same  state. 

Levelness,  l^v-vil-nes,  s.  Evenness,  equality  of 
surface;  equality  with  something  else. 

Leven,  l^v-v^n,  s.  103.  Ferment,  that  which  be- 
ing mixed  in  bread  makes  it  rise  and  ferment ;  any 
thing  capable  of  changing  the  nature  of  a  greater 
mass. 

Lever,  l(iiv&r,  i.  98.  The  second  mechanical  power, 
used  to  elevate  or  raise  a  great  weight. 

Leveret,  l^viv&r-it,  s.    a  young  hare. 

Leviable,  llv-v^-S-bl,  adj.  405.  That  may  he 
levied. 

Leviathan,  I^viiS-rtSn,  s.  a  large  water  animal 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job;  by  some  imagined  the 
crocodile,  but  in  poetrv  generally  taken  for  the  whale. 

To  Levigate,  l6v-v^gate,  v.  a.  To  rub  or  grind 
to  an  impalpable  powder ;  to  mix  till  the  liquor  becomes 
smooth  and  uniform. 

Levigation,  l5v-^-gaish5n,  *.  ITie  act  of  reduc- 
ing hard  bodies  into  a  subtile  powder. 

Levite,  Invite,  s.  156.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Le- 
vi, one  bom  to  the  office  of  priesthood  among  the  Jews 
a  priest,  used  in  contempt. 

LEvmOAL,  l^vit-t^-kil,  adj.  Belonging  to  the 
Levites. 

Levity,  l^v-v^-t^,  t.  LightnesF  •,  inconstancy ; 
unsteadiness  ;  idle  pleasure,  vanity ;  trifling  gayety. 

To  Levy,  ISv-v^,  v.  a.  To  raise,  to  bring  toge- 
ther men  ;  to  raise  money  ;  to  make  war. 

Levy,  l^v-v^,  s.  The  act  of  raising  money  or  men  j 
war  raised. 

Lewd,  Ifide,  adj.   265. 
bidinous. 

Lewdly,   lideiM,   adv. 

lustfully. 

Lewdness,  Ididcin^s,  s.    Lustful  licentiousness. 

LewdSTEE,  lide-stCir,  s.  98.  A  lecher,  one  gi- 
ven to  criminal  pleasures.    Not  used. 

Lewis-d'or,  16-^-d6re/  s.  A  golden  French  coin, 
in  value  about  twenty  shillings. 

Lexicographer,  l^ks-d-k6gigrdf-ur,  t,  518. 
A  writer  of  dictionaries. 

Lexicography,  l^ks-^-kSgigrJf-d,  s.    Theartor 

practice  of  writing  dictionaries. 
Lexicon,  l^ksi^-kfin,  s.   1 66.    A  dictionary,  com. 

monly  of  the  Greek  language. 
Ley,  1^^,  s.    A  field. 

l^  ITiis  word  and  Key  are  the  onlv  exceptions  to  tJic 
general  rule  of  pronouncing  this  diphthong  when  the  ac- 
cent is  on  it — See  Principles,  No.  269. 
Liable,  ll-i-bl,  adj.  405.    Obnoxious,  not  exempt, 

subject. 
Liar,  ]i-&r,  s.  88.  418.    One  who  tells  falsehoods, 

one  who  wants  veracity. 
Libation,  li-baishfin,  ».  128.    The  act  of  poui- 

ing  wine  on  the  ground  in  honour  of  some  deity;  the 

wine  so  poured. 
Liebard,  libibird,  s.  88.    A  leopard- 
LlBEL,   b-b6l,   s.     a  satire,  defamatory  writing,  a 

lampoon  ;  in  the  civil  law,  a  declaration  or  charge  ia 

writing  against  a  person  in  court. 
To  Libel,   li-b^l,  v.  n.    To  spread  defamation,  ge- 
nerally written  or  printed. 
To  Libel,  li-b^l,  v.  a.    To  satirlre,  to  lampoon. 
Libeller,  li-bel-I&r,  s.    a  defamer  by  writing,  a 

lamjiooner. 

Libellous,  li-b§l-I6s,  adj.    Defamatory. 
Liberal,  llb-b^r-Sl,  adj.  88.    Not  mean,  not  low 

in  birth;  becoming  a  gentleman;  munificent,  generous. 

bountiful. — Sec  Legislature. 
Liberality,    lib-ber-dl-^-t^,    s.       Munificenrc; 

bnuntv,  generosity. 
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Wicked,  bad  ;   lustful,  U- 
\Vicke<lly ;    libidinously, 
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To  LiBEllALlZi:,  libier-al-ize,  v.  a.  To  niai;s  li- 
beral, 

LiBEllALLV,  \ib'-h6v-iid.i,  adv.  Bountifully,  hrgely. 

Td  Liberate,  lib-c-r-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  free  from 
foil  I'inemeiit. 

Liberation',  111)  t'r-aishun,  s.  'I'he  act  of  ik-iivcr- 
iiig,  or  being  delivered. 

Libertine,  llb-bf^r-tln,  s.  150.  One  who  lives 
witliout  restraint  or  law;  one  who  pays  no  rofrard  to 
the  precepts  of  religion ;  in  law,  a  fretdman,  or  rattier 
the  son  of  a  freedman. 

Libertine,  llb-bcr-tln,  adj.   I/icentious,  irreligious. 

I.IBEKTINI8M,  llb-ber-tln-iz-ii,  s.  Irreligion,  li- 
c:'!itiousncss  of  opinions  and  praitiee. 

Liberty,  lib-bCr-t(i,  .?.  Freedom  as  oi>posed  to  sla- 
very;  freedom  as  opposed  to  necessity;  privilege,  ex- 
•jniplion,  innnunity ;  relax.ition  of  restraint;  leave, 
pel  mission. — See  Legislature, 

Libidinous,  le-bld-ti-nas,  at//.  128.  I.ewd,  lust- 
ful. 

LiBIDINOUSLY,  li-l)idie-n5s.le,  adr.  128.  Lewd. 
ly,  lustfully. 

Librae,  ll-bral,  adj.  88.     of  a  pound  weight. 

Librarian,  li-brairt^-in,  s.  128.  One  who  has 
the  care  of  a  library. 

lilBUARY,  li-bri-rt^,  s.  A  large  collection  of  books ; 
the  place  where  a  collection  of  books  is  kejit. 

Ti>  LiERATE,  llCbrate,  v,  a.  91.  To  poise,  to  ba- 
lance. 

LlBlV  \TION,  ll-br.iishaii,  f.  128.  The  stiite  of  be- 
ing balanced;  ill  astronomy,  Libration  i<i  the  balancing 
motion  or  trepidation  in  the  (irmameiit,  whereby  the 
declination  of  the  sun,  and  the  latitude  of  the  stars, 
change  from  time  to  time. 

LiBRATORY,  li-bri-tar-^,  adj.  5!  2.  Balancing, 
pl.iying  like  a  balance. — For  the  o,  see  Domesii'^. 

Lice,  Use.     The  plural  of  Louse. 

LiCEBANE,  Use-bane,  s.    a  plant. 

LlOENGE,  llis^nse,  s.  Exorbitant  libert; ,  rt.vein,-)t 
(if  le/al  and  necessary  restraint ;  a  grant  of  permission ; 
li'oerty,  permission. 

To  License,  U-sCnse,  v.  a.  To  set  at  liberty  ;  to 
perinit  by  a  legal  grant. 

Licenser,  U-s^n-sQr,  s.  98.  a  granter  of  i>ermis- 
sion. 

Licentiate,  U-s5nislie-ite,  5.  91.    a  man  who 

uses  license:  a  ilcgree  in  Spanish  universities. 
To  LrCENTlATE,  U-s5ii-shi-ate,  v.  a.    To  permit, 

to  encourage  by  license. 
Licentious,   U-st^a-shus,  adj.   128.     Unrestrained 

by  law  or  morality  ;  presumptuous,  uneontiiied. 

Licentiously,  U-sdn-shas-lc,  adu.     with  too 

much  liberty. 

Licentiousness,  li-s^uislius-ti^s,  5.   Boundless  li- 

berty,  contempt  of  just  restraint. 

To  Lick,  Uk,  v.  a.  To  pass  over  with  the  tongue  ; 
to  lap,  to  take  in  by  the  tongue;  to  Lick  up,  to  de- 
vour. 

Lick,  Uk,  s.    A  blow,     vulgar. 

Lickerish,  Uk-^r-lsh,  7       ,.     ,,  .      , 

T  r-\  >\    J.       r    "dl.     Nice  in  the  choice 

LiCKEROus,  ukier-as,  \       •> 

of  food;  delicate,  tempting  the  ap|ietitc. 
LlCKEKISLINESS,  Uk-^r-lsil-n^.-.,  i.    Nrceness  of  pa- 
late. 

Licorice,  Ukikur-ls,  #.  1 42.    a  root  of  sweet  taste. 

LiCTOR,    lik-t&r,   i.  16(5.     A  Komau  officer,  a  kind 

(if  be.idle. 
Lid,    lit],    ».     A  cover,  any  thing  that  ihuts  down 

over  a  vessel;  the  membrane  tliat,  when  we  sleep  01 

wink,  is  drawn  over  Uie  eye. 
Lie,   U,   i.   276.    Any  thing  impregnated  with  some 

other  body,  .ts  .so.ip  or  salt- 

Ig^  I  have  difTered  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  agree  with 
every  other  orthoepist  in  giving  this  word  the  same  sound 
U4  lie,  a  falsehood. 
Lie,   U,   <.  276.    A  criminal  falsehood  ;  a  charge  of 

falL-choo<l ;  a  fi;tiiMi. — See  Appendix. 
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To  Lie,  U,  v.  n.    To  utter  criminal  falsehood. 
To  Lie,  11,  v.  )t.    To  rest  horizontally,  or  with  very 
great  inclination  againsf  something  '•Me;    to  rest,  to 
lean  upon  ;  to  be  reposited  in  the  grave ;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  decumbiture;  to  beplaced  or  situated;  to  press  upon, 
to  be  in  any  particular  state  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
cealment ;  to  be  in  prison  ;  to  be  in  a  bad  state ;  to  con- 
sist ;  to  be  in  the  power,  to  belong  to ;  to  be  charged  in 
any  thing,  as,  an  .iction  l.ieth  against  one  ;  to  cost,  as. 
It  Lies  me  in  more  money;  to  Lie  at,  to  importune,  to 
te.Tse  ;  to  Lie  by,  to  rest,  to  remain  still ;  to  Lie  down, 
to  rest,  to  go  into  a  state  of  repose ;  to  Lie  in,  to  lif 
in  childbed;  to  Lie  under,  to  bo  subject  to;  to  Lie 
upon,  to  become  an  obligation  or  duty ;  to  Lie  with,  to 
converse  in  bed. 
Lief,  Id'ef,  adj.  275.    Dear,  beloved. 
Lief,   leef,   adv.     Willingly.    Used  now  only  in  fa- 
miliar speaking. 
Liege,  leedje,   adj.  275.     Bmind  by  feudal  tenure, 

subject ;  sovereign. 
LlEGE,  l^edje,  s.     Sovereign,  superior  lord. 
Liegeman,  le^dje-min,  s,  88.    a  subjet-t. 
LlEGER,  iec-jl'ir,  s.  98.     A  resident  ambassador. 
lilEN,   lii^il.      The  participle  of  Lie.     Lain.  Obso- 
lete. 
LlENTERlCK,  U-^n  ter-rik,   adj.  509.    Pertaining 

to  a  lientery. 
LlENTERY,  ii-^n-tOr-rt^,   s.    A  particular  looseness 
wherein  the  food  pa-:ies  suddenly  through  tlxe  stomach 
and  guts. 

?0'  ^"'"'  f*"^  propriety  of  accenting  this  word  on  the 
fi  rst  syllable,  see  Di/senteriy.  That  Dysentery,  Meaentertj, 
und  /.ienleri/,  ought  to  have  the  same  accentuation,  can 
Ecarcely  be  doubted;  and  yet,  if  we  consult  our  Diction- 
aries, we  see  an  unaccountable  diversity. 
Dys'entery-  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  VV- 
Johnston,  Perry,  Kntick,  Bailey,  Barclay. 
Dysentery-  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Asli,   Or.  Kenrick,  Bu. 

chanan.  Kenning. 
Mes'eniery  •  Mr.  Sheridan,  Buch.inaii,   Dr.  Ash,   Bar- 
clay, Entick,  lienriek. 
Mesen  tcry  -  Hailey,  Fenning. 
lA'fnleiy     -  Dr.  Johnson,   Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Sheridan, 

Dr.  Ash,  Uuchanan,  Entick. 
/,/>/(  tery     -  Bailey,  Barclay,  Fenning. 
LlEH,  ll-Lir,  5.  418.     One  that  rests  or  lies  down. 
Lieu,  lu,  5.  284.    Place,  room,  stead. 
LlI'.VE,  Itl't^v,  adi:     Willingly. 
LiKUTENANCY,  l^v-t^n-ni\ii-st^,  s.    The  office  of  a 

lieutenant ;  the  body  of  lieuieiiants. 
LiKUTENANT,    l^v-t^n-iu'illt,    S.   285.     A    deputy, 
one  who  acts  by  \  icarious  authoritv  ;  in  war,  one  who 
holds  the  next  rank  to  a  superior  oi*  any  denomination. 
Jt:^  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  by  good  speak- 
ers ;is  if  written  I.ivtenant.     The  diflerence  between  the 
short  ;  and  short  e  is  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  deserve  no- 
tice :  but  the  regular  sound,   as  if  written  Leirtenant, 
seems  not  so  remote  from  the  corruption  as  to  make  us 
lose  all  hope  that  it  will,  in  time,  be  the  actual  pronun- 
ciation. 
LlEUTENA.NTSlUP,    I(5v-t6niiiant-sh1p,     s.      The 

rank  or  olhee  of  lieutenant. 
Lit'E,  Ul'e,  s.  jilur.  Lives.  Union  and  cooperation 
of  soul  with  body;  present  state;  enjoyment  or  posses- 
gion  of  terrestrial  existence ;  blood,  the  supposed  vehi- 
cle of  life;  conduct,  manner  of  living  witn  respect  to 
virtue  or  vice  ;  conditiim,  manner  of  living  with  re- 
spect to  happiness  and  misery  ;  continuance  of  our  pre- 
sent state ;  the  living  form,  resemblance  exactly  copied ; 
common  oecurienecs,  human  afl'airs,  the  course  of 
things;  narrative  of  a  life  p.Tst;  spirit,  briskness,  viva- 
city, resolution  ;  ammated  existence,  animal  being  ; 
a  word  of  ende^irincnt. 
LlFKBLOOD,    UCc-bllid,    s.     The   blood  necessary  to 

life. 
LlFEGlVlNG,  llft-giv-itlg,    adj.    Having  the  power 

to  give  life. 
Lifeguard,   lifi;-gyard,'  s.  92.     The  guard  of  a 
king's  person. 

5^  Tliis  word  is  \  iilg.irly  ptonounccd  Livegiiaril,  as 
if  opposed  to  a  Ihunlj^uard. 

Lifeless,  llt'ei-k'-;,  adj.     Odd  ;  unanimated  ;  with- 
out i>owcr  or  force. 
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I.ireLFSSLY,     llfe-l^s-lc,     ndv.       Witboul    vifciir, 

without  spirit. 
F^IFELIKE,  lirt-like,  S.     Like  a  livii.g  |,er>nij. 
LlKESTRING,  life-string,  s.    Norve,  striiigf  iniagin- 

eti  to  convey  life. 
Lifetime,    HftUlme,    S.     Conlinw.'nce   nr   tlnration 

of  life. 
LiFEWKARY,    llrc-ni^rc,   ndj.      Wretched,  tired  of 

living. 
To  Lift,   lift,    »>.  a.     To  raise  from  the  ground,  to 

i-levatc ;  to  exalt ;  to  swell  with  pride.     Up  is  some- 
times emphatically  added  to  I.ift. 
To  Lift,  lift,  i>.  n.     To  strive  to  raise  by  strcnpth. 
Lift,   lift,   *.     ITie  act  or  manner  of  lifting  ;  a  hard 

struggle,  as,  to  help  one  at  a  dea'd  lift. 
LiFTEK,  llf-tCir,  s.   9S.     One  that  lifts. 
To  LlG,  llg,  J',  n.     To  he.     Obsolete. 
Ligament,  lig-j,'it-nient,   s.     a  strong  compait 

subst-iiu'c  which  unites  the  bones  in  articulation  ;  any 

thing  which  connects  the  parts  of  the  body ;   bond, 

chain. 

LiGAMr:NTAL,  llg-i-menitSl,   ?      ,.     „ 

-  !?    A       ■(   ,"      r   an).    ConiTOsing 

LiGAMENTOL'S,  lig-a-iiien-tus,  ^      -^ 

a  ligament. 

Ligation,  ll-ga-sh&n,  s.  The  art  of  binding  ;  the 
state  of  being  bound. 

LlGATL'UE,  llgigJ-tire,  S.  .^ny  thing  bound  on, 
bandage:  the  act  of  binding ;  the  state  of  being  boinnl. 

Light,  lite,  3.  39,3.  That  quality  or  action  of  the 
medium  of  sight  by  which  we  sec;  illumination  of 
mind,  instruction,  knowledge;  the  part  of  a  picture 
which  is  drawn  w  ith  bright  colours,  or  on  which  the 
light  is  supposed  to  fall :  jioint  ofview,  situation,  direc- 
tion in  which  the  light  tails;  explanation;  any  lliing 
that  gives  light,  a  pharos,  a  tiijier. 

Light,  lite,  adj.  Not  heavy  ;  not  burdcnBOrac,  easy 
to  be  worn,  or  earned  ;  not  atflictive,  easy  to  be  endur- 
ed i  easy  to  be  performed,  not  difficult,  not  valuable  ; 
easy  to  be  acted  on  liy  any  power ;  active,  nimble  ;  tin 
encumbered,  unembarrassed,  clear  of  iirijiediinents ; 
slight,  not  great ;  easy  to  admit  any  inlhicnco,  unstc:i- 
dy,  unsettled;  gay,  .'dry,  without  dignity  ur  solidity; 
not  chaste,  not  regular  in  conduct ;  bright,  ele.ir;  not 
dark,  tending  to  whiteness. 

Light,  lite,  adv.     Lightly,  cheaply. 

To  Light,  lite,  «.  a.  To  kindle,  to  inflame,  to  set 
on  fire:  to  give  light  to,  to  guiile  by  light ;  to  illnmi- 
n.'.te;  to  lighten,  to  ease  of  a  burden.' 

To  Light,  lite,  v.  n.  To  happen,  to  fall  upon  by 
chance;  to  desctml  from  a  horse  or  carriage;  to  tall  in 
any  particular  direction  ;  to  fall,  to  strike  on ;  to  settle, 
to  Vest. 

To  Lighten,  li-tn,  t).  n.   103.    To  flaih  witii 

thunder;  to  shine  like  lightning;  to  fall  or  liglil. 
Til  LlGHTF.N',  ll-tli,  V.  a.    To  illuminate,  to  enlight. 
en;  to  exonerate,  to  unload  ;  to  make  less  heavy  ;  tc 
exhilarate,  to  checi. 

Lighter,  litei&r,  s.  9S.    a  heavy  bfot 

ships  arc  lightened  or  unl.indcd. 


fully  ;  not  chastely  ;  nimbly,  with  agility  ;  payly,  B'rri.y 
with  levity, 

Ligiitminded,  lite-mlndi^d,  adj.    Unsettled,  usv 

steady. 

LlGHTNKSS,  llle-nes,  s.  Levity,  want  of  wei^'ht; 
inconstancy,  unsteadiness;  unchastity,  want  of  ci in- 
duct in  wiimen;  agility,  iiimbleness. 

Lightning,  llte-luug,  r.  The  fiash  that  precede* 
fhtmder;  mitigation,  abatement. 

LtiJHTS,  litcs,  s.    The  lungs,  the  organs  of  broatluiig. 

Lightsome,  lite-sum,  adj.  Luminous,  not  darl:, 
not  obscure,  not  opaque;  gay,  airy,  having  the  puwci 
to  exhilarate. 

I^IGHTSOMKNESS,  liteisRm-n^s,  .1.  Lumin<'Usno5s, 
not  opacity,  not  obscurity ;  cheerfulness,  merriment, 
levity. 

I-IGNAEOES,  llg-nA-l-i??,  S.     Aloes  vroo(\. 

Ligneous,  llg-nt^-us,  adj.  Made  of  wood  ;  wotm'. 
en,  resembling  wood. 

LignumviTJE,  lig-nCmi-\i-tL',  s.  Guai.icnm,  a 
very  hard  wood. 

LIGURE,  11-glIire,  J.   54-i.    A  jirecious  stone- 

LiKE,  like,  adj.  Resemlling,  having  resemblance; 
equal,  of  the  same  quantity ;  for  Likely,  probable, 
credible;  likely,  in  a  state  that  gives  probable  expec- 
tations. 

Like,  like,  x.  Same  person  or  thing  resembling 
another  ;  near  .-.pj'rnach,  a  state  like  to  another  stcic. 

Like,  like,   adi:     In  the  same  manner,  in  the  sainf 
manner  as;  in  such  a  manner  a-s  befits;  likely,  pro- 
bably. 
To  Like,   like,   v.  a.     To  choose  with  some  degree 
of  preference ;  to  approve,  to  view  with  approbatic^n. 

To  Like,  like,  i;.  n.    To  be  pleased  with. 

Likelihood,  like-li-hiid,  s.  Appearance,  show; 
resemblance,  likeness;  probability,  verisimilitude,  .■;.p- 
pcaranee  of  truth. 

Likely,  like-1^,  adj.  Such  as  may  be  liked,  such 
,-is  may  please ;  probable,  sxich  as  may,  in  reason,  be 
thought  or  believcHi. 


Probably,   as   may   reason- 
1  0.3.     To  represent  as  hav- 


LlGHTERMAN,  lltei6r-man,  s.  88.  One  who  ma. 
nages  a  lighter. 

Lightfingered,  Ihe-fingigurd,  ndj.  G59.  Nim- 
ble at  conveyance,  thievish. 

Lightfoot,  liteifut,  at(j.  Ximbic  In  running  o» 
dancing,  active. 

Lightfoot,  llteifut,  s.    Veniion, 
Lightheaded,    lite  -  h^d  -  d-d,   ndJ.     Unsteady, 

thoughtless;  delirious,  disordered  in  r he  ir.iii-d  bv  dis- 
ease. 

Lightheadedness,  Iite-li5di5d-n(>s,  s.    Deiiri- 

ousnes',  disorder  of  the  m.ind. 
Lighthearted,  llte-bi\r-t^d,  ndj.     Gay,  merry. 
Lighthouse,  Httihiousi',  5.     a  iiigh  buiKiing,  at 

the  top  of  which  lights  are  hun,^  to  guide  ships  .it  sea. 
Lightlegged,  lite-l^gd,'  ndj.  359.     Nimblo,  swift. 
LlGHTLESS,  llleiles,  adj.    "Wanting  light,  dark. 
Lightly,   ilteil^,   adv.     Without  weight,  without 

ocep  impression  :  eajily,  readily,  without  reason  ;  cnccr- 


Likely,  like-le,  adr. 

ably  be  thought. 
To  Liken,  h^kn,  r.  a. 

ing  resemblance. 
I,IKENESS,   llkein^s,   s.     Resemblance,   similitude  ; 

form,  ajipearance;  one  who  resembles  another. 
Likewise,    like-wize,    adv.    MO.      In    like  man- 
ner, also,  moreover,  too. 
LliaNG,  ll-kliig,  adj.     Plump,  in  the  state  of  p!umi>. 

ness. 
I>IKING,  li-klng,  5.     Good  state  of  body,  plumpness  ; 

state  of  trial ;  inclination. 
LiLACH,  li-luk,  s.     A  tree. 

5:5=  This  word  is  pronounced  by  the  vulgar  as  if  writ- 
ten Laulock:     The  wonl  comes  from  the  Fren  h,  and 
the  corruption  seems-  to  have  obtained  in  the  sane  rnan 
ifo  u  j.ich  f  ""^^  "^  '"  (■'''""'•  ''"'  "°'  ^^'  universally.— See  China. 

I  LlI.IED,  lil-lid,  adj.  283.     Embellished  wit!:  lilies. 


I-II.Y,  lil-lt^,  s.     A  flower. 

LiI.Y-DAPFODIL,    lll'!^-daf^f6-dll,    *.      A.    foreign 

flower. 

Lily  of  the  valley,  lll-le-iv-THt'-vali!i',  f. 

The  M.iy  lily. 
LlLYLlVEltEl),   Ml-lii-Hv-vurd,   adj.    S5?..     White 

livered,  cowardly. 
LimaTURE,    lliinS-ture,    S.      Filings  of  any  metals, 

the  particles  rubbed  offby  a  file. 
LlMB.  Hin,  5.   347.     A  member,  a  Jointed  nr  articu- 

latic^  part  of  animals ;  an  edgi ,  a  border. 
T)  Limb,  lirn,  »>.  a.     To  siqiply  with  limbs  ;   to  tear 

.-.sunder,  to  dismeinher. 
LiMbECK,  llmi-b^k,  5.     A  still. 
I>IMBED,   limd,   atlj.    3,59.    Formed  with  rcgaril  tc 

limbs. 
I..IMBER,   llini-biir,   adj.    98.     Flexible,  easily  bent, 

pliant. 
LiMIJERNESS,  llin-bfir-n^s,  S.    Flexibility,  i>lianoy 
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LlMBO,    llm-b4,    s,     A  region   bordering  on   hell, 

in  whicli  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  ;  any  place 

of  misery  or  restraint. 
Lime,    lime,    s.      A   viscous   substance  drawn   over 

twigs,  which  catches  and  entangles  llio  wings  of  birds 

tliat  light  upon  it ;  matter  of  which  mortar  is  made  ; 

the  linden  tree  ;  a  species  of  lemon. 
To  Lime,   lime,  t;.  a.    To  entangle,  to  ensnare ;   to 

smear  with  lime ;  to  cement ;  to  manure  ground  witli 

lime. 

Limekiln,    llme-kll,   s.      Kiln  in  which  stones  arc 

burnt  to  lime. 
Limestone.  lime-stAne,  *.    The  stone  of  which 

lime  is  made. 
LiME-WATEB,  llme-wi-t&r,  *    It  is  made  by  pour- 
ing water  upon  quick-lime. 
Limit,  lim-mlt,  s.    Bound,  border,  utmost  reach. 
To  Limit,   lim-mlt,   v.   a.    To  confine  within  cer- 
tam  bounds,  to  restrain,  to  circumscribe;  to  restrain 
from  a  lax  or  general  signification. 
Limitary,    llm-mit-tir-^,    adj.      Placed    at    the 

boundaries  as  a  guard  or  superintendant. 
Limitation,  !lm-m<i-tA-sh&n,  s.     Ucstriction,  cir- 
cumscription; confinement  from  a  lax  or  undetermi- 
nate  import. 
To  Limn,   Um,   v.  a.  411.    To  draw,  to  paint  any 

thmg. 
Limner,    llm-nur,   *   411.      a   painter,   a   picture 

maker. 
LlMOUS,  li-mas,  adj.  544.    Muddy,  slimy. 
Limp,  limp,  s.    A  halt. 

To  Limp,  limp,  v.  n.  To  halt,  to  walk  lamely. 
Limpid,  llm-pid,  adj.  Clear,  pure,  transparent. 
LlMPlDNESS,  lim-pid-nes,  s.  Clearness,  purity, 
LlilPINGLY,    limpiing-li*,   adv.     In  a  lame  lialt- 

ing  manner. 
LiMPIT,  llmiplt,  S.    A  kind  of  shell  fish. 
Limy,   ll-m^,  at^.      Viscous,  glutinous  ;  containing 

lime. 
To  Lin,  lln,  v.  n.    To  stop,  to  give  over. 
Linchpin,   llnsli-pln,    s.     An  iron  pin   that  keeps 

the  wheel  on  the  axletree. 
LlNCTLTS,  lingk-t&s,  s.  408.    Medicine  licked  up  by 

tlie  tongue. 
Linden,  llnid^n,  «.    The  lime  tree. 
Line,    line,    s.     Longitudinal  extension  ;    a  slender 
string;  a  thread  extended  to  direct  any  operations; 
the  string  tliat  sustains  the  angler's  hook  ;  lineaments, 
or  marks  in  the  hands  or  face ;  outline ;  as  much  as  is 
written  from  one  margin  to  the  otlier,  a  verse ;  rank, 
work  thrown  up,  trench ;  extension,  limit ;  equator, 
equinoctial  circle;  progeny,  family  ascending  or  do 
scending;  one-tenth  of  an  mcli. 
To  Line,   line,   t;.   a.     To  cover  on  the  inside  ;   to 
put  any    thing   in   the   Inside;    to  guard  within;    to 
strengthen  by  inner  works;  to  cover  over. 
Lineage,  lln-n^aje,  s.  113.   Race,  progeny,  family. 
It5"  Though  I  do  not  consider  the  ca  in  tliis  and  the 
following  words  as  a  diphthong,  they  are,  in  colloquial 
pronunciation,  squeezed  so  close  together  as  almost  to  coa- 
lesce.    This  seraisyDabic  separation  (as  it  may  be  called) 
is,  perhaps,   not  nnproperly  expressed  by  spelling  tlie 
words  Un-yage,  im-yal,  ic. 

Lineal,  lln-n^al,  adj.    113.    Composed  of  lines ; 
delineated;  descending  in  a  direct  genealogy;  claimed 
by  descent;  alliei!  by  direct  descent. 
Lineally,  lln-e-41-le,  adv.    in  a  direct  line. 
Lineament,  lln-n^-i-m^nt,  s.     Feature,  discrimi- 
nating mark  in  the  form. 
Linear,    nn-nd-ir,    adj.    113.    Composed  of  lines, 

having  the  form  of  lines. 
Lineation,  lin-^a^shCiii,  s.    Draught  of  a  line  or 

lines. 
Linen,  llninin,  <.  99.    Cloth  made  of  hemp  or  flax. 
Ll.VEN,    lininln,    adj.     Made  of  linen,   resembling 

linen. 
LlNENDRAPKB,  Dninln-  dri-pfir,  ».    Ha  who  deals 
tn  Linen- 
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Ling,  ling,  s.    Heath  ;  a  kind  of  sea-fish. 
To  Linger,  lingig&r,  v.  n.  409.    To  remain  long 
in  languor  and  pain  ;   to  hesitate,  to  be  in  suspense;   to 
remain  long;  to  remain  long  without  any  action  or  de- 
termination; to  wait  long  in  expectation  or  uncertain- 
ty ;  to  be  long  in  producing  effect. 
Lingerer,  Img-gir-Qr,  s.  557.    One  who  lingers. 
LiNGERlNGLY,  UngigCir-lng-le,  adj.   98.      With 

delay,  tediously. 
Ll.N'GO,  llng-gA,  S.    Language,  tongue,  speech.       A 

low  word. 
LinguaCIOUS,   lin-gwa-shiis,  adj.  408.     Full  of 

tongue,  talkative. 
LiNGUADENTAL,  ll;ig-gw;\-den-t41,  adj.    Uttered 

by  the  joint  .action  of  tlie  tongue  and  teeth. 
Linguist,  llng-gwist,  s.  331.     A  man  skilful  in 

languages. 
Lingwort,  llng-wurt,  j.    An  herb. 
Liniment,  Iln-n4-m5nt,  s.    Ointment,  balsam. 
Lining,    li-ning,  s.   410.      The  inner  covering  of 

any  thing;  that  which  is  within. 
Link,  lingk,  s.  40S.    A  .«ingle  ring  of  a  chain  ;  any 
thing  doubled  and  closed  together;  a  cliain,  anything 
connecting  ;  any  single  part  of  a  series  or  chain  of  con- 
sequences ;  a  torch  made  of  pitch  and  hards. 
To  Link,  llngk,  i».  a.     To  unite,  to  join  in  concord  ; 
to  join ;  to  join  by  confederacy  or  contract ;  to  connec* ; 
to  unite  in  a  regular  series  of  consequences. 
LiNKBOY,  llngk-b6(^,  s.     A  boy  that  carries  a  torch 

to  accommodate  passengers  with  light. 
Linnet,  lin-nit,  $.  99.     A  small  singing  bird. 
Ll.vsEED,  lln-s(^^d,  s.    The  seed  of  flax. 
LiNSEYWOOLSEY,  lin-s«i-wilis^,  adj.      Made  of  li- 
nen and  wool  mixed ;  vile,  mean. 
Li.VSTOCK,    lln-stik,    s.       A  sf>.fr  of  wood   with  a 
match  at  the  end  of  it,  used  by  gunners  in  firing  cannon. 
Lint,   lint,   s.      The  soft  substance  commonly  called 
flax ;  linen  scraped  into  soft  woolly  substance  to  lay  on 
sores. 
Lintel,    lin-t^l,    5.      That  part  of  the  door-frame 

that  lies  across  the  door-posts  over  head. 
LlO.v,   U-Cm,  s.    166.      The  fiercest  and  most  mag- 
nanimous of  four-footed  beasts. 
Lioness,  li-&n-nes,  s.   A  she  lion. 

J{^  There  is  a  propensity  pretty  general  of  pronouuc- 
ingtne  e  in  this  and  similar  words  like  short  i :  but  this 
pronunciation,  however  pardonable  in  light  colloquial 
speaking,  would  be  inexcusable  in  reading  or  deliberate 
speaking. 

Lionleaf,  li-Qn-Ufe,  s.    A  plant. 
Li?,  lip,  s.     The  outer  part  of  the  mouth,  the  mus- 
cles that  shoot  beyond  the  teeth ;   the  edge  of  any 
thing ;  to  make  a  lip,  to  hang  the  lip  in  suUenness  anil 
contempt. 
LiplabouR,  llp-la-bur,  s.    Action  of  the  lips  with- 
out concurrence  of  the  mind. 
LlPOTHYMOUS,  li-p6//i-i-ii;as,  adj.  128.     Swoon- 
ing, fainting. 
LiPOTHY.MY,   ll-pij/A-^mi^,  S.  128.     Swoon,  faint- 
ing fit. 
Lipped,  lipt,  adj.  359.     Having  lips. 
LiPPITUDE,  lip-pe-tfjde,  5.     Blearedness  of  eyes. 
LiPWISDOM,  lip-wlz-dain,  s.    Wisdom  in  talk  with- 
out practice. 
LiQUABLE,  lik-kwi-bl,  adj.   Such  as  may  be  melted. 
Liquation,    U-kw;i-shan,   s.   331.     The  art  of 

melting;  capacity  to  be  nicked. 

To  Liquate,  U-kwate,  v.  n.  544.     To  melt,  to 

liquefy. 

Liquefaction,  Ilk-kwe-fik-sh&n,  s.    The  act  ot 

melting,  the  state  of  being  melted. 

LlQUEFIABLE,  liki-kwe-t'i-i-bl,  adj.  183.  Such 
as  may  be  melted. 

To  LiQUErY,  lik-kw^-fl,  d.  a.  To  melt,  to  dis- 
solve. 

To  Liquefy,  lik-kwi-fl,  r.  n.    182.     To  grow 

liquid 
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LlQUESCENCV,  ll-kw5s-s5n-S^,  S.     Aptness  tu  mult. 

Liqueur,  le-kfire,'  s.     A  flavoured  dram. 

Liquescent,  li-kw&'sent,  adj.  510.    Melting. 

Liquid,  llk-kwld,  adj.  340.  Not  solid,  not  form- 
ing one  continuous  substance,  fluid;  soft,  clear;  pro- 
nounced without  any  jar  or  harshness;  dissolved,  so  a- 
not  to  be  attainable  by  law. 

Liquid,  llk-kwld,  s.    Liquid  substance,  liquor. 

To  Liquidate,  llk-kw^-dite,  v,  a.  To  clear  a- 
way,  to  lessen  debts. 

Liquidity,  l^-kwld-^-t^,  s.  Subtilty  ;  the  property 
or  state  of  being  fluid. 

LiQUlDNESS,  lik-kwld-n^s,  *.  Quality  of  being 
liquid,  fluency. 

LiQUOK,  llkikQr,  s.  314.415.  Any  thing  liquid 
strong  drink,  in  familiar  language. 

To  Liquor,  llk-ktir,  v.  a.  183.  To  drench  c 
moisten. 

To  Lisp,  lisp,  v.  n.  To  speak  with  too  frequent  a; 
pulses  of  the  tongue  to  the  teeth  or  palate. 

lylSP,  lisp,  S.     The  act  of  lisping. 

LiSPER,  llsp-tr,  s.  98.     One  who  lisps. 

List,  11  >t,  s.     A  roil,  a  catalogue  ;   enclosed  ground, 


LiTHOMANCY,  li«/i-A-mdn-s^,  s.  519.  Prediction 
by  stones. 

Lithontriptick,  lif/i-5n-trip-tlk,  adj.  530. 
Any  medicine  proper  to  dissolve  the  stone  in  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder. 

LithOTOMIST,  lU/iititA-mlst,  s.  1 28.  A  chirur- 
geon  who  extracts  the  stone  by  opening;  the  bladder. 

Lithotomy,  ll-r/iot-tA-me,  s.  \2S.  518.  The 
art  or  practice  of  cutting  for  the  stone. 

Litigant,  llt-te-gint,  $.  One  engaged  in  a  suit 
of  law. 

Litigant,  lltitd-gJnt,  adj.  Engaged  in  a  juridi- 
cal contest. 

To  Litigate,  lltitd-gate,  v.  a.   To  contest  in  law 

to  debate  by  judicial  process. 
To  Litigate,  llt-t^-gate,  v.  n.     To  manage  a  suit, 

to  carry  on  a  cause. 
Litigation,  llt-t^-ga-shftn.  i.    Judicial  conte.^, 

suit  of  law. 
(Litigious,  l^-tld'j&s,  a^/;'.     Inclinable  to  law-suits, 

quarrelsome,  wrangling. 
LiriGIOUSLY,  le-t\d-jus-le,   adv.     WrangUngly. 
Litigiousness,    le-tid-j&s-n^s,    s.      A    u;rangUng 

disposition. 


in  which  tilts  are  run,  and  combats  fought;  desire,  will- 1  LjTXER,  llt^tfir,   s,     A  kind  of  portable  bed;  a  car- 


103.  472.  To  hear,  to 
To  hearken,  to  give  at- 
One   that    hearkens,    ;; 


ingness,  choice;  a  strip  of  cloth  ;  a  border. 
To  List,  list,  v.  n.    To  choose,  to  desire,  to  be  dis-- 

posocl. 
To  List,   list,   v.  a.      To  enlist,  enrol,  or  register ; 

to  retain  and  enrol  soldiers;   to  enclose  for  combats ;  to 

sew  together,  in  such  a  sort  as  to  make  a  party-coloured 

show  ;  to  hearken  to,  to  listen,  to  attend. 
Listed,    llst-^d,    adj.      striped,   party-coloured  in 

long  streaks. 
To  Listen,  Hs-sn,  v.  a 

attend.     Obsolete. 
To  Listen,  llsisn,  v.  n 

tention. 
Listener,   lisisn-&r,   s. 

hcarkener. 
Listless,  llst-les,  adj.      Without  inclination, 

out  any  determination  to  one  more  than  another  ;  cart'  i 

less,  heedless.  i 

Listlessly,   llst-l^s-le,  adv.     Without  thought., 

without  attention.  I 

LisTLESSNESS,    llst-l^S-n^S,    s.      InattentiOji,  want! 

of  desire.  I 

Lit,  lit.     The  preterit  of  To  Light 

Jjj"  The  regular  form  of  this  word  is  now  tue  most] 
correct. 

LlTANT,  llt-tSn-^,  s.    A  form  of  supplicatory  prayer  | 
Literal,  llt-ter-il],  adj 

tive  meaning,  not  figurative ;  following  the  letter,  or 

exact  wonts  ;  consisting  of  letters. 


riage  hung  between  two  horses;  the  straw  laid  under 
animals;  a  brood  of  young;  any  number  of  thlngj 
thrown  slut'.ishly  about;  a  hirth  of  animals. 

To  Litter,  lit-tGr,  v.  n.  98.  To  bring  forth,  used 
of  beasts ;  to  cover  with  things  negligently ;  to  cover 
with  straw. 

Little,  llt-tl,  adj.  405.  Small  in  quantity  ;  dimi- 
nutive; a  small  dignity,  power,  or  importance;  no.; 
nuich,  not  many;  some. 

Little,  llt-tl,  *.  a  small  space;  a  small  part,  a 
sm.aU  proportion;  a  slight  affair;  not  much. 

Little,  lit-tl,  adv.  In  a  small  degree ;  in  a  small 
quantity ;  in  some  degree,  but  not  great ;  not  much. 

Littleness,   lltitl-n^s,    s.     Smallness   of  bulk ; 
meanness,  w.int  of  grandeur;  want  of  dignity. 
tl>] Littoral,   llt-t6-rCll,  adj.  88.     Belonging  to  the 
shore. 

Liturgy,  lltit&r-j^,  i.  Form  of  prayers,  formulary 
of  publick  devotions. 

2'<j  Live,  liv,  v.  n,  157.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ani- 
mation ;  to  pass  life  in  any  certain  manner  with  rctjard 
to  habit,  good  or  ill,  happiness  or  misery  ;  to  continue 
in  life;  to  remain  undestroyed  ;  to  converse,  to  coha- 
bit; to  maintain  one'sself;  to  be  in  a  state  of  motion 
or  vegetation  ;  to  be  unextinguished. 

Live,  live,  adj.  157.     Quick,  not  dead  ;  active,  not 
extiDguished. 
Accordmg  to  the  primi- 1  Ljveless,   livei-les,   adv.     Wanting  ;ife.    Obsolete. 
— See  Ltfeless. 


exact  wonls ;  consisting  ot  letters.  L,      ^^ ■'  n      /d  ,  s  ,  ,  .-        „  ^      . 

Literally,  lltit^r-il-d,  adv.      According  to  ,he  Livelihood,   hve-l^-hud    s.   157.     Support  oJ 

'     life,  maintenance,  means  of  living. 
Liveliness,  live'l^-n^s,  s.     Appearance  of  life; 
ivacity,  sprightliness. 


primitive  import  of  words ;   with  close  adherence  to 
words. 


LiTERALITY,   1t-t§r-r5Ue-t^,  s.     Original  meaning. 
Literary,  lit-t^r-^-r^,  adj.    Relating  to  letters  or 

learning;  learned. 
Literate,    llt-^r-ate,    adj.      Learned ;   skilled  in 

letters. 
LitekaTI,  llt-t^r-ra-ti,  s.    The  learned. 
Literature,  llt-ter-ra-ture,  s.     Learning;  skill 

in  letters. 
Litharge,   lUh'-hr']e,   s.      Litharge  if  properly  lead 

vitrified,  either  alone  or  with  a  mixture  ol  copper 
Lithe,  llTHe,  adj.    Limber,  flexible. 
LiTHENESS,  llTH-n^S,  s.     Limbemess,  flexibility. 
Lithesome,  liTH-sum,  adj.    Pliant,  nimble,  limber. 

55"  This  word,  in  colloquial  use,  has  contracted  the  i 
m  the  first  syllable,  and  changed  the  th  into  s,  as  if  writ, 
ten  lissnm.  This  contraction  of  the  vowel  may  be  observ- 
ed in  several  other  words,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  pre- 
vailing idiom  of  our  pronunciation. — See  Principles,  No. 
3'.'8.  5l5. 

Lithography,  ll-</i6gigrJ-f^,  .t.  128.518.   The 
art  or  practice  of  engravmg  upon  stones. 


adv.    Briskly,  vigorously  ; 


Livelong,  Hv-16ng,  adj.  157.  Tedious,  long  in 
passing ;  lasting,  durable. 

Lively,  live-le,  adj.  157.  Brisk,  vigorous  ;  gay; 
airy;  representing  life;  strong,  energetick. 

LiVELILY,  live-li-l^,    ) 

Lively,  live-le,  ) 

with  strong  resemblance  of  life. 

Liver,  llv-vir,  s.  98.  One  who  lives ;  one  who 
lives  in  any  particular  manner ;  one  of  the  entrails. 

LiVERCOLOUR,  llv-vur-ktil-lSr,  adj.    Dark  red. 

LiVERGROWN,  llv-vCir-grone,  adj.  Having  a  grest 
liver. 

Liverwort,  llvivir-wurt,  s.    A  plant. 

Livery,  llv-vur-e,  s.  98.  The  act  of  giving  or  tak- 
ing possession;  release  from  wardship;  the  writ  by 
which  possession  is  obtained ;  the  sUite  of  being  kept  at 
a  certain  rate;  the  clothes  given  to  servants;  a  particu- 
lar dress,  a  garb  worn  as  a  token  or  consequence  of  an? 
thing. 

laVEBYMAN,    llvivu4--e-m?in,  S.    88.      One  who 
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Lobster,  lib-stSr,  *.  9S.    A  shell  fish. 

Local,  l6-kll,  adj.  Ilavin;;  the  i>roi)erties  of  place  ;. 
rclatiiif;  to  pLice;  being  in  a  particular  place. 

Locality,  lo-kil-e-te,  s.  Existence  in  place,  rcy 
lation  of  place  or  distance. 

Locally,  16-kal-le,  adr.    With  respect  to  place. 

Location,  lo-ka-sliCin,  s.  situation  « ith  respc-ct 
to  place,  act  of  placing. 

Lock,  lik,  s.  An  instrument  composed  of  springi 
and  Ixilts,  used  to  f.x«tcn  doors  or  chests  ;  the  par-tof  tic 
gun  by  which  fire  is  striKk  ;  a  hug,  a  grapple  ;  any  en- 
closure; a  quantity  of  hair  or  f  ool  hangnig  together, 
a  tuft ;  a  contrivance  to  raise  tl.c  wat.-t  on  a  river  or  ci- 
nal  made  navigable. 

To  Lock,  l&k,  v.  a.  To  shut  or  fasten  with  locks ; 
to  shut  up  or  confine  as  with  locks  ;  to  dose  fast. 

To  liOCK,  16k,  V.  n.  To  become  fast  by  a  lock  ;  to 
unite  by  mutual  insertion. 

Locker,  15k-k&r,  s.  98.  Any  thing  that  is  closi-d 
with  a  lock,  a  drawer. 

Locket,  16k-kit,  *.  99.  a  small  lock,  any  catch 
or  spring  to  fasten  a  necklace  or  other  ornament. 

LoCKIlAM,  16k-krum,  s.  8S.    A  sort  of  coarse  linen 

Locomotion,  li-ko-ino-sbCin,  s.  Power  of  chang- 
ing place. 

Locomotive,  lA-ko-ino-tlv,  adj.    Changing  place, 

having  the  power  of  removing  or  changing  pl.ic-c. 

Locust,  16-kust,  s.     a  devouring  insect. 

LoCfST-TUEE,  l(j-k&st-tr(^ti,  i.     A  species  of  .^cacia. 

Lodestar,  lode-stSr,  s.     See  Loadstar. 

LoDESTONE,  lodt'-stoiic,  s.  See  Loadstmie. 

To  Lodge,  lodje,  v.  a.  To  place  in  a  teniixirary 
h.ibitation;  to  afford  a  temporary  dv.'clling;  to  place, 
to  plant;  to  fix,  to  settle  ;  to  place  in  the  memory  ;  to 
harbour  or  cover;  to  afford  place;  to  lay  flat. 

Tu  Lodge,  lodje,  v.  n.  To  reside,  to  keep  resi- 
dence; i<>  take  a  temporary  liabitation;  to  take  up  n- 
sidcnce  at  night ;   to  lie  flat. 

Lodge,  lidje,  s.  a  small  house  in  a  park  or  forest; 
a  small  ho\tse,  .as  the  porter's  lodge. 

Lodger,  lodjeiur,  s.  98.  One  who  lives  in  rooms 
hired  in  the  house  of  another;  one  that  resides  m  any 
place. 

Lodging,  lodjeilng,  j.  410.  Temporary  habita- 
tion, rooms  hired  in  the  hoi;se  of  another;  place  of  re 
sidence;  harbour,  covert ;  convenience  to  sleep  on. 

Lodgment,  lidje-ment,  s.  Accumulation  of  any 
thing  in  a  certain  place;  possession  of  the  enemy's 
work. — See  Judgmrnt. 

Loft,  16ft,  a-,  a  fioor;  the  highest  floor;  rooms 
on  high. 

Loftily,  16f^t(I'-l^,  adu.  On  high,  in  an  elevated 
place;  proudly,  haughtily;  with  elevation  of  language 
or  seiitimcut,  sublimely. 

Loftiness,  16f-te-ii5s,  5.  Heij^ht,  local  eleva- 
tion; sublimity,  elevation  of  sentiment;  pride,  haugh- 
tiness. 

Lofty,  lof-t^,  adj.  High,  elevated  in  place;  sub- 
lime, elevated  in  sentiment;  proud,  haughty. 

Log,  16g,  s,  A  shapeless  bulky  piece  of  wood  ;  a 
Helirew  measure,  which  held  a  quarter  of  a  cab,  and 
consequently  fi\c-siNfhs  of  a  pint. 

Logarithms,  16g-;\-ri/Amz,  s.  The  indexes  of  the 
ratios  of  numbers  one  to  another. 

LOGGATS,  16g-gits,  5.  91.  A  play  or  game  now 
c;illed  SKittks,  w'hich  see. 

Loggerhead,  16g'gu.r-h^d,  i.  A  dolt,  a  block- 
head, a  thick-kull. 

Loggerheaded,  16gigiir-li?d-^d,  adj.  Dull, 
stupid,  doltish. 

Logick,  16d-jlk,  s.  Logick  is  the  art  of  using  rea- 
son well  in  our  inquiries  after  truth,  and  the  eoinmu- 
nioalion  of  it  to  others. 

Logical,  16dijik-il,  adj.  Pertaining  to  logick  ; 
skilled  in  logick  ;  furnished  with  logick. 

Logically,  16d-j(i-ka'.-c,  adv.  According  to  the 
l.V'S  of  logick. 


wears  a  livery,  a  servant  of  an  inferior  kind;  in  Lon- 
don, a  freeman  of  some  standing  in  a  company. 

Lives,  llvz.      Ihe /i/wrn/ of  Life. 

LiVtD,  iivild,  adj.     Discoloured,  as  with  a  blow. 

LiviDlTY,  le^-vid-^-ti^,  4".    Discoloration,  as  by  a  blow. 

Living,  llv-vlng,  s-  410.  Support,  maintenance, 
fortune  on  which  one  lives  ;  power  of  continuing  life  : 
livelihood;  benefice  of  a  clergyman. 

LiviNGLY,  llvivlng-l^,  ad».     In  the  living  state. 

LiVllE,  ll-vCir,  s.  41G.  The  sum  by  which  the 
French  reckon  their  money,  very  nearly  tenpcnce-half- 
pcnny  English. 

LlXIVIAL,  rik-slv'^-.^l,  adj.  Impregnated  with 
salts  like  a  lixivium  :  obtained  hy  lixivium. 

Lixiviate,  llk-zlvit^-ate,  adj.  91.    M::king  a  Ux- 

ivium. 
Lixivium,  Rk-slvi^-um,  s.    Lie,  water  impregnated 

with  salt  of  whatsoever  kind. 
Lizard,  llz-zird,   s.  8S.     An  animal  resembling  a 

serpent,  with  legs  ad<led  to  it. 
r^IZARDSTONE,  liz-zird-stone,  s.     A  kind  of  stoue. 
Lo,  lo  !  interj.     I>ook,  see,  behold. 

Loach,  lotsh,  s.  35-.'.    a  little  fish. 

Load,  lode,  S.  295.  a  burden,  a  freight,  lading  ; 
anything  that  depresses;  as  much  drink  as  one  cm 
bear. 

Ti>  Load,  lAde,  v.  a.  To  bmden,  to  freight,  to 
encumber,  to  embarass;  to  charge  a  gun;  to  make 
heavy. 

Load,  lide,  J.    The  leading  vein  in  a  mine. 

[.lOADS.MAN,  lAdz-mSn,  s.  S8.  He  who  leads  the 
way,  a  pilot. 

LoAD.STAU,  lAde-stfir,  s.  The  pole-star,  the  cyno- 
sure, the  leading  or  guiding  star. 

Loadstone,  16de-st6ne,  s.  The  magnet,  the  stone 
on  which  the  mariner's  eomp.iss  needle  is  touched  to 
give  it  a  direction  north  and  south. 

Loaf,  I6fe,  s.  295  a  mass  ofbread  as  it  is  form- 
ed by  the  baker ;  any  mass  into  which  a  body  is  wrought. 

Loam,  I6me,  *.  295.     Fat  unctuous  earth,  marl. 
Jrj-.  This  word  is  vulgarly  pronounced  as  if  written 

lOD'ii ;  this  pronunciation,  however,  is  not  only  at  variance 

with  the  best  usage,  but  with  the  most  probable  ctymolo 

gv.     Jui.ius  spells  it  lome,  as  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be 

pionouiieed. 

V'o  Loam,  16me,  v.  a.  To  smear  with  loam,  marl, 
or  clay  ;  to  clay. 

Loamy,  lA-ine,  adj.    Marly. 

Loan,  lune,  a.  295.  Any  thing  lent,  any  thing 
dt  livcved  tu  another  on  condition  of  return  or  repay- 

nirllt. 

LOATil,  16.'/;,  adj.  295.  IJnwilling,  disliking,  not 
ready. 

To  Loathe,  liTIIc,  v.  a.  467.  To  hate,  to  look 
on  with  .-ibhorrence;  to  consider  with  the  di  gust  of  sa- 
tiety ;  to  see  food  with  dislike. 

LOATHER,  loTH-fir,  s.  98.    One  that  loathes. 

Loathful,  loTH-ful,  adj.  Abhorring,  hating; 
abhorred,  hntcd. 

LOATHINGLY,  16TH-lng-li^,  adv.  In  a  fastidious 
manner. 

Loathly,  Ibth'A^,  adu.  295.  Unwillingly,  without 
liking  or  inclination. 

LoaTHNESS,  \bth'-i\ls,  s.     Un\\illingness. 

Loathsome,  IAtH-siiiti,  adj.  .■\bhorred,  detesta- 
ble; causing  satiety  or  fastidiousness. 

LoaTHSOAIENESS,  loTH-S&m-nc'S,  *.  Quality  of 
raising  h.itred. 

Loaves,  lovz,  s,  295.    Plural  of  t.oaf. 

Lob,  161),  s.  .\ny  one  heavy,  clumsy,  or  sluggish  ; 
lob's  pound,  a  prison ;  a  big  worm. 

To  Lob,  16b,  v.  a.  To  let  fall  in  a  slovenly  or  lazy 
manner. 

Lobby,  16h-b<^,  j.     An  opening  before  a  room. 

Lobe,    lobe,    *•.      A    division,   a  distinct  part  ;    used 
commonly  for  a  p.irt  of  the  lungs. 
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X.  299.  To  linger,  to 
98.  A  lingerer,  rii  idler, 
To  lean  idlv,  to  rest  la- 


LOGICIAN,  lA-jlsli-&n,  s.  A  teacher  or  professor  of 
loijiek. 

Logman,  li^g-min,  $,  88.  One  whose  business  is  to 
carry  logs. 

LOGOGIUPHE,  l&g'A-grlf,  .«.     A  kind  of  riddle. 

Logomachy,  16-goni'i\-ke,  *.  518.  A  contention 
in  woriU,  a  contention  aboi:t  words. — See  Monnmacliy. 

Logwood,  lig-wud,  ^.  a  wooil  much  used  in 
dying. 

LOHOCK,  lA-h5k,  s.  Medicines  which  are  now  com- 
monly called  cclegnias,  l^iubativcs,  or  linctuscs. 

Loin,  loin,  s.  299.  The  back  of  an  animal  carved 
out  by  the  butcher  :   I.oin*,  ilie  reins. 

To  Loiter,  lot^-tur,  i>. 

spend  time  carelessly. 
Loiterer,  li^'t&r-ur,  s. 

.T  lazv  wTcteh. 
To  LoLi.,  161,  V.  n.  406 

zlly  against  any  thing  ;  to  hang  out,  used  of  the  tongue. 

LOMl',  li'imp,  J.  165-     A  kind  of  roundish  fish. 

Lone,  lone,  adj.    Solitary  ;  single,  without  comiianv, 

Loneliness,  lineMe-n^s,  *.  Solitude,  want  of 
company. 

Lonely,  lAne-l^,  adj.    Solitary,  addicted  to  solitude. 

LoNENESS,  lone-nes,  .•;.  Solitude  ;  dislike  of  com- 
pany. 

Lonesome,  lAneis&m,  adj.     Solitary,  dismal. 

Long,  ling,  adj.  Not  short ;  having  one  of  its  ge- 
ometrical dimensions  m  a  greater  degree  th;ui  cither  of 
the  other;  of  any  certain  measure  in  length  ;  not  soon 
ceasing,  or  at  an  end;  dilatory;  longing,  desirous; 
reaching  to  a  great  distance  ;  protractetl,  as,  a  long  note. 

Longboat,  16nj;iboto,  s.  The  largest  boat  be- 
longing to  a  ship. 

Longevity,  16n-j?vic'.t^,  s.  408.    Ix-ngth  of  life. 

LONGIMANOUS,  16n-j5ni-in4-nus,  af/7.  518.  Long- 
handed,  having  long  hands. 

LoNGiMETRY,  l6ii-jim-me-tre,  s.  408.  518.  The 
art  or  piactice  of  measuring  disiamis. 

Longing,  lunj;-ing,  s.  410.    Earnest  desire. 

Longingly',  lAng-lng-U^,  adv.  With  incessant 
wishes. 

Longitude,  IJnijd-tfide,  «.  Length,  the  greatest 
dimension;  the  eircumfciencc  of  the  earth  mcisureil 
from  any  meridian ;  the  distance  of  any  part  of  the 
earth  to  the  cast  or  west  of  any  place  ;  the  po.sition  of 
any  thing  to  east  or  west. 

Longitudinal,  16n-i<^-ti-de-nitl,  adj.  Measured 
by  the  length,  running  in  the  longest  dircclion. 

LonGLY',  liling-le,  adv.  Longingly,  with  great  lik- 
ing.    Not  used. 

Lo.N'GSOME,  16ng-suin,  adj.  Tedious,  wearisome  by 
its  length. 

Longsuffering,  longsCii-(ur-ing,  adj.  Paticii;, 
not  easily  provoked. 

Longways,  ling-waze,  adv.  \n  the  longitudinal 
direction. 

Longwindf.D,  ling-wind-^d,  adj.  Long- breathed, 
tedious. — See  (find. 

Longwise,  long-wlzu,  adv.  152.  in  the  longitu- 
dinal (lireotion. 

Loo,  lod,  s.     A  game  at  cards. 

LoobilY,  155-bd-le,  adj.    Awkward,  clumsy. 

Looby,  I66ib^,  s.  306.     A  lubber,  a  clumsy  clown. 

LOOF,  I66f,  s.  S06.  It  ts  that  part  alott  of  the  ship 
which  lies  just  before  the  chess-trees  as  far  as  the  bulk- 
head of  the  castle. 

To  LoOF,  laf,  V.  a  To  bring  the  ship  close  to  the 
wind. 

LOOFED,  looft,  adj.  359.     Gone  to  a  distance. 

To  Look,  look,  v.  n.  306.  To  direct  the  eye  to 
or  fro;n  any  object;  to  have  the  power  of  seeing  ;  to 
direct  the  intellectual  eye ;  to  expect ;  to  take  cafe,  to 
watch ;  to  be  directed  with  regard  to  any  object ;  to 
have  any  particular  appearance  ;  to  seem  ;  to  have  any 
air,  raieii,  or  manner;  to  form  the  aii  in  any  r«u-!iculi'i 


manner  ;  to  look  about  one,  to  be  alarmed,  to  be  vigl, 
lant;  to  look  after,  to  attend,  to  lake  care  of;  to  lonh 
for,  to  expect:  to  look  into,  to  cxa.iunc,  to  sift,  to  in- 
spect closely  ;  to  look  on,  to  respci  t,  to  regard,  to  es- 
teem, to  be  a  mere  idle  spectator ;  to  look  over,  to  ex- 
amine, to  try  one  by  one  ;  to  look  out,  to  fcarch,  to 
seek,  to  be  on  the  watch ;  to  look  to,  to  watch,  to  take 
care  of. 

Tu  Look,  look,  v.  a.  To  seek,  to  search  for  ;  Us 
turn  the  eye  upon  ;  to  influence  by  kuks ;  to  look  out, 
to  discover  by  searching. 

Look,  look,  interj.     See  !  lo  !  beheld  !  obscne  ! 

Look,  look,  j.  Air  of  the  face,  mien,  cast  of  the 
countenance  ;  the  act  of  looking  or  seeing. 

Looker,  look-5r,  .<.  98.  One  that  looks ;  Looker 
on;  spectator,  not  arcnt. 

Looking-glass,  look-lng-glis,  «.    Mirror,  a  glass 

which  shows  forms  reflected. 
LOO.M,    166m,    s.    306.      The  frame   in  which    the 

weavers  work  their  cloth. 
To  Loom,  louin,  ti.  n.  306.     To  npjiear,  to  ajipcai 

at  sea. 

Loom,  loom,  s.    .^  bird. 

Loon,   165n,   s.   306.     a  sorry  fellow,  a  fcoundre!. 

—See  L0WIU 
Loop,    lo6p,   s.  S06.      a   double  through  which  a 
string  or  lace  is  drawn,  an  ornamcnt.i!  double  or  fringe. 
Looted,  loopt,  adj.  350.    roll  of  lioies. 
Loophole,  looji-holo,  .?.     Aperture,  hole  to  give  a 

I'.nssage;  a  shift,  ku  evavion. 
LocphOLED,  lodp-liold,  adj.  359.     Full  of  holes, 
full  of  openings. 

'To  Loose,  loose,  v.  a.  306.  To  unbind,  to  untie 
anything  fastened;  to  relax  ;  to  fite  from  anything 
painful ;  to  disengage. 

To  Loose,  loose,  v.  n.  To  set  sail,  to  depart  by 
loo.-ing  the  anchor. 

Loose,  loose,  adj.  Unbound,  untieii  ;  not  fast :  no« 
tight;  not  crowded;  wanton;  not  close,  not  concise; 
vague,  indeterminate;  not  strict,  unconnected,  ramb- 
ling ;  lax  of  body  ;  disengaged ;  free  from  confinement ; 
remiss,  not  attentive;  to  break  loose,  to  gain  liberty  j 
to  let  loose,  to  set  at  liberty,  to  set  at  large. 

Loose,  loOse,  s.  Liberty,  freedom  from  restraint  ; 
dismission  from  any  restraining  force. 

Loosely,  looseile,  adu.  Not  fast,  not  firmly  j 
v.'ithout  bandage;  without  union;  irregularly,  negli- 
gently ;  meanly ;  uneh.T.stcly. 

To  Loosen,  loo-sn,  v.  n.  103.  To  part,  to  «epa- 
rate. 

To  Loosen,  loo-sn,  v.  a.  To  relax  any  thing  tied  ; 
to  make  less  coherent ;  to  separate  a  eonipages  ;  to  free 
from  restraint;  to  make  not  costive. 

Looseness,  loosti-n^s,  $.  state  contrary  to  that  o\ 
being  fast  or  fixed  ;  criminal  levity ;  irregularity  ;  lewd- 
ness, unchastity  ;  diarrhcea,  flux  of  the  belly. 

Loosestrife,  loose-stril'e,  *.    An  herb. 

To  Lop,  lop,  J',  a.  To  cut  the  branches  of  trees  ; 
to  cut  (iff  any  thing. 

LoP,  lAp,  s.    That  which  is  cut  from  trees  ;  a  flea. 

Lopper,  lop-pfir,  s.  98.    One  that  cuts  trees. 

Loquacious,  lo  kv.;'i-shus,  adj.  414.  Full  of 
talk  ;  babbling,  not  secret. 

Loquacity,  lo-kw^sis^-t^,  s.    Too  much  talk. 

Lord,  lord,  s.  \61.  The  Divine  Being,  Jehovah  ; 
monarch,  ruler;  master;  a  tyrant ;  ahusbati'i;  a  no- 
bleman ;  a  general  name  for  a  peer  of  England  ;  an  ho- 
norary title  applied  to  oII:ceis,  as,  lord  chief  justice, 
lord  mayor. 

To  Lord,  lord,  v.  n.  To  domineer,  to  rule  desjio. 
tic.lh. 

Lording,  lor-dlng,  a.    Lord  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

Lordling,  lord-ling.  s.  410.    A  diminutive  loui. 

Lordliness,  lord-!e-lits,  s.  Dignity,  high  sta- 
tion ;  pride,  h;',ughtine-s» 

Lordly,  loid-le,  ailj.  liehllinga  lord  ;  proud,  im- 
perious, insolent. 

LorDLY'j  I6rd-le,  adv.     imperiously,  proudly. 
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Lordship,  lord-ship,  s.    Dominion,  power;  seigni- 1 LoVESUIT,  luv-site,  s.    Courtshii). 
cry,  domain  ;  title  of  honour  used  to  a  nobleman  not  a   T.ovt'tat  f    l?ivit-'ilt>    «     Namfivn  nf  In 
duke;  titulary  compeUatiou  of  judges,  and  som«  other  :J^"V±,lALl.,  mv  l.iie,  s.    Warratnc  of  lo 


LOVETHOUGHT,  liix'-thivft,  s.     Amorous  fancy.. 

LOVETOYS,  l&v-to^z,  s.  Small  presents  given  by 
lovers. 

LOVETRICK,  l&vUrik,   5.     Art  of  expressing  love. 
Bridle  cut- i  LoUGH,  16k,   s.  392.     A  lake,  a  large  inland  stand- 
I      ing  water. 
Forsaken,    lost.    Obsolete.-Seej^O^^NG,  luvilng,  ;wrt.    adj.      Kind,  affectionate  ; 
expressing  kindness. 

LOVINGKINDNESS,  luv-!ng-kyind-n&,  s.  Tender- 
ness, favour,  mercy. 

Lovingly,  lav-lng-Ii5,  adv.  Affectionately,  with 
kindness. 

LoviNGNESS,  l&v-ing-nes,  s.     Kindness,  affection, 

Louis-d'or,  16-e-dore,'  s.  A  golden  coin  of  France, 
valued  at  about  twenty  shillings. 

To  Lounge,  iSunje,  v.  ti.    To  idle,  to  live  l.izily. 

LOUNGEH,  loun-jur,  «.     An  idler. 

Louse,  louse,  *.  312.  A  small  animal,  of  which 
different  species  live  anil  feed  on  the  bodies  of  men, 
beasts,  and  perhaps  of  all  living  cieatures. 

To  Louse,  louze,  v.  a.  437.    To  clean  from  lice. 


persons  in  authority 
Lore,  lAre,  s.    Lesson,  doctrine,  instruction. 
To  Loricate,  16r-r^kate,  v.  a.  168.    To  plate 

over. 
Lorimer,  16r-r^-mur,  7  S.  .98.  168 
Loriner,  15r-re-n6r,  5      ter 
Lorn,   lorn,  adj. 

Forlorn. 

To  Lose,  l5oze,  v.  a.  1 64.  To  forfeit  by  unlucky 
contest,  the  contrary  to  vvni ;  to  be  deprived  of;  to  pos 
scss  no  longer;  to  have  anv  tiling  gone  so  as  thatit can- 
not be  found  or  had  again  ;  to  bewilder ;  to  throw  away, 
to  employ  ineffectually  j  to  miss,  to  part  with  so  as  not 
to  I  trover. 

To  LosK,  iSoze,  V.  n.  Not  to  win  ;  to  suffer  lost; 
to  dechiie,  to  f.iil. 

OOSEABLE,    l5uz-a-I)l,   adj.  405.    Subject  to  pri- 
vation. 

Loser,  \ooz'-hr,  s.  98,  One  that  is  deprive^l  of  any 
thing,  one  that  forfeits  any  thing,  the  contrary  to  win- 
ner or  gainer. 

Loss,   16s,   s.     Forfeiture,  the  contrary  to  gain  ;  d.i 


age ;  deprivation  ;  fault,  puzzle;  useless  apnlicatioii.   j  LOUSEWORT,  l6useivv&rt,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant. 

Lost,  16st,  pret.  of  To  Lose.  ILousily,   l^S^z^-l.^,   adv.     In  a  paltry,  mean,  and 

Lost,  16st,  ])art.  of  To  Lose.  1      scurvy  way. 

Lot,   lot,    s.     Fortune,  state  assigned  ;   a  chance  ;  a  LOUSINESS,  lou-ze-nes,  *.     The  state  of  abounding 
die,  or  any  thing  used  in  determiiung  ciiaiices;  a  pur- 1      with  lice. 

tion,  a  parcel  of  goods  as  being  ilrawn  by  lot ;  propor- j  LoUSY,    loiii/.e,  adi.     Swarming  with  lice,  over-run 
tion  of  taxes,  as,  to  pay  scot  and  lot.  ^i^,.  ^^^  .  ^  ^^'(^  ^^^ 

Lote-tree,  loteitree,  s.    The  lotos. 

Lotion,   16-shun,   s.      A  lotion  is  a  form  of  medi 


cine  ci>ni)ioinidcd  of  aipieous  liquids,  used  to  wash  any 
diseased  parts  ;  a  cosmctick. 

Lottery,  16t-t&r-^,  s.  557.  A  game  of  chance ; 
distribution  of  prizes  by  chance. 

Loud,  load,  at^  ,312.  Noisy,  striking  the  ear  with 
great  force  ;  clamorous,  turbulent. 

Loudly,  I6ud-1(^,  adv.  Noisily,  so  as  to  be  heard 
Car;  clamorously. 

Loudness,  l«ud-n^s,  s.  Noise,  force  of  sound; 
turbulance,  vehemence  or  furioiisness  of  clamour. 

To  Love,  luv,  v.  a.  I55.  To  regard  with  pas- 
sionate affection  ;  to  regard  witli  tendeinessof  affection; 
i!)  be  pleased  with,  to  like;  to  regard  with  reverence. 

Love,  IflV,  s.  165.  The  passion  between  the  sexes; 
kindness,  good-will,  friendship,  affection ;  courtship 
tenderness;  liking,  inclination  to;  object  belovrd; 
lewdness  ;  fondness,  concord  ;  principle  of  union  ;  pic- 
turesque representation  of  love,  a  ciipid  ;  a  word  of  en- 
dearment, due  reverence  to  God  ;  a  kind  of  thin  silk 
stui5'. 

LOVEAPPLE,  l&v-ilp.pl,  s.  405.  A  plant,  the  fruit 
of  a  plant. 

LOVEKNOT,  l&vin6t,  s.  A  complicated  figure,  by 
which  affection  is  figured. 

LoVELETTER,  luv-let-ttir,  s.    Letter  of  courUhip. 

LOVELILY,  ICivile-le,  adu.     Amiably. 

Loveliness,  l&v-le-nes,  s.  Amiableness ;  quali- 
ties of  mind  or  body  that  excite  love. 

Lovelorn,  lav-lorn,  adj.  Forsaken  of  one's  love. 
— See  Forlorn. 

Lovely,  liiv-Iti,   adj.     Amiable  ;  exciting  love. 

LovemONGEH,  luv-mCing-gOr,  s.  One  who  deals 
in  all'aiis  of  love. 

Lover,  lav-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  is  in  love  ;  a  friend, 
one  who  regards  with  kindness;  one  who  likes  any 
thing. 

Louver,  lOo-v&r,  s.    An  opening  for  the  smoke. 

LoVESECRET,  Ifiv-se-kret,  5.    Secret  between  lovers, 


A  mean,  awkward  fellow,  a  bump' 
312.     To  pay  obeisance,   to 


Lout,  lout,  *. 

kin,  a  clown. 

To  Lout,  lout,  v. 

bow.     Obsolete. 
Loutish,  Iout-5sh,  adj.    Clownish  ;   bumpkinly. 
LOUTISHLY,    I6utilsh-1^,   ndv.      With  the  air  of  a 

clown,  with  the  gait  of  a  bumpkin. 
Low,   16,  a(0.    324.      Not  high  ;   not  rising  far  up- 
wards; not  elevated  in  situation  ;  descending  far  down- 
wards, deep;  not  swelling  high,  shallow,  used  of  water; 
not  of  high  price  ;  not  loud,  not  noisy ;  late  in  time,  as, 
the  Lower  empire;   dejected,  depressed;   al)jcct;   dis- 
honourable;  not  sublime,  not  exalted  in  thought  or 
diction  ;  reduced,  in  poor  circumstances. 
Low,  16,  adv.    Not  aloft,  not  at  a  high  price,  mean- 
ly; in  times  near  our  own;  with  a  depression  of  the 
voice  ;  in  a  state  of  subjection. 
To  Low,  I6u,  or  16,  V.  n.    To  bellow  as  a  cow, 

JJ:^  Mr.  .Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Buchanan,  VV. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Uarclay,  pronounce  this  word  in  the 
last  manner;  but  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenriek,  Mr.  Nams, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  in  the  first :  and  that  this  is  the  true  pro- 
nunciation there  is  little  doubt ;  not  only  as  it  is  the  mor* 
general  sound  of  the  diphthong,  323,  but  as  it  is  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  thing  signified.  The  other  sound  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  novelty,  and  ought  to  be  exploded.  Without 
laying  much  stress  on  Dryden's  rhyme,  it  seems  to  con 
firm  Uiis  opinion. 

*'  F.iir  lo  graced  his  shield  :  but  lo  no-w, 

**  W'ltli  hums  ex.altcd  bLands,  and  seems  lo  lotv." 

LoWBELL,  l6-b^l,  s.  A  kind  of  fowling  in  tha 
night,  in  which  the  birds  are  awakened  by  a  bell,  and 
lured  by  a  llaine. 

To  Lower,  16-ar,  v.  a.  98,  To  bring  low,  to 
bring  down  by  way  of  submission ;  to  suffer  to  sink 
down  ;  to  lessen,  to  make  less  in  jirice  or  value. 

To  Lower,  16-&r,  v.  n.    To  grow  less,  to  fall,  to  sink. 

To  Lower,  lou-&r,   v.  n.  323.     To  appear  dark, 
stormy,  and  gloomy,  to  be  clouded ;  to  fiown,  to  pout, 
to  look  sullen. 
Jt^  Whether  this  word  comes  from  the  dutch  toerni, 

to  look  askance,  or  from  tl\e  English  wonl  lower,  signify- 

ng  to  look  lotv,  as  the  skv  seems  to  do  when  it  is  heavy 


Lovesick,  Itivislk,  adj.     Disordered  with  love,  Ian-  '  ^i"''  thick  with  clouds,  (which  is  the  much  more  probable 
Euishinir  with  amorous  desire  derivation ;)  it  certainly  cries  aloud  for  a  diHerent  spelling 

guisning  wiin  amorous  uesirt.  C^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^.^l^p  l^,^^_     j,.^^  jl,g  reasons,  see  the  word? 


LoVESOME,    h'lv-sCini,   u(lj.      Lovely 
Used. 

Lovesong,  liv-son 
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r\  word   not    ylower,  and  Flour ;  Howl  nm'  Form. 

I  Lower,   I6ii-ur,  j.    cloudiness,  gloominess ;  cloudl- 
Song  expressing  love.         j      „css  of  look. 
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LowERlNGLY,  l6ur-ing-le,  adv.     With  cloudiness, 

gloomily. 

Lowermost,  16-&r-m6st,  adj.    Lowest. 

Lowland,  16-13,nd,  «.  Tiie  country  that  is  low  in 
respect  of  neighbouring  hills. 

LOWLILY,  16-15-Ie,  adv.     Humbly,  meanly. 

Lowliness,  lA-l^-n^s,  s.  HuiKility  ;  meanness,  ab- 
ject depression. 

Lowly,  16-1^,  adj.  Humble,  meek,  mild  j  mean  ; 
not  lofty,  not  sublime. 

LOWN,  156n,  $.  A  scoundrel,  a  rascal,  a  stupid  fel- 
low.    Propirly  Loon.     Used  chiefly  in  Scotland. 

LOWNESS,  lo-n^S,  s.  Absence  of  height ;  mean- 
ness of  condition  ;  want  of  rank ;  want  of  sublimity  ; 
siibmissiveness ;  depression ;  dejection. 

To  LOWT,  lofit,  V.  a.    To  overpower.    Obsolete. 

LOWTHOUGHTED,  li-<Aawti6d.  Having  the  thoughts 
withheld  from  sublime  or  heavenly  meditations ;  mean 
in  sentiments,  narrow-minded. 

LOWSPIRITED,  lA-spir-it-^d,  adj.  Dejected,  de- 
pressed, not  lively. 

LOXODROMICK,  15k-sA-dr&milk,  s.  Ixjxodromick 
is  the  art  of  oblique  sailing  by  the  rhoml). 

Loyal,  I6i^-dl,  adj.  88.  329.  Obedient,  true  to 
the  prince ;  faithful  in  love,  true  to  a  lady  or  lover. 

Loyalist,  I6e-ll-llst,  s.  One  who  professes  uncom- 
mon adherence  to  his  king. 

Loyally,  loe-il-le,  adv.  With  fideUty,  with  true 
adherence  to  a  king. 

Loyalty,  I6e-il-tti,  s.  Firm  and  faithful  adher- 
ence to  a  prince ;  fidelity  to  a  laily  or  lover. 

Lozenge,  ISz-zenje,  j.  a  rhomb  ;  the  form  of  the 
shield  in  a  single  lady's  coat  of  arms ;  Lozenge  is  a  fonn 
of  a  medicine  made  into  small  pieces,  to  be  held  or 
chewed  in  the  mouth  till  melted  or  wasted  ;  a  cake  of 
preser\'ed  fruit. 

Lu,  lo6,  s.     A  game  at  cards. 

LUBBARD,  lub-burd,  i.  88.    A  laiy  sturdy  fellow. 

Lubber,  ICib-bCir,  s.  98.  A  sturdy  drone,  an  idle 
fat  booby. 

Lubberly,  lub-bur-l(5,  adj.    I-azy  and  bulky. 

Lubberly,  labib&r-ld,  adv.    Awkwardly,  clumsily. 

To  Lueuicate,  Ifi-br^kate,  v.  a.  To  make  smooth 
or  slippery. 

To  LuBRlCITATE,  16-brls's^tate,  v.  a.  To  smooth, 
to  make  slippery. 

Lubricity,  Ifl-brls^st^-t^,  s.  SUpperiness,  smooth- 
ness of  surface ;  aptness  to  glide  over  anv  part,  or  to  fa- 
cilitate motion;  uncertainty,  slipperint'ss,  instability; 
wantonness,  lewdness. 

LuERICK,  lii-brik,  adj.  Slippery,  smooth  ;  uncer- 
tain ;  wanton,  lewd. 

Lubricous,  lii-brt^-kfis,  adj.  slippery,  smooth  ; 
uncertain. 

LUBRIFICATION,  li-brt^-f^-kaishCin,  s.  The  act 
of  smoothing. 

LUBRIFACTION,  li-br^-fikishun,  J.  The  act  of 
lubricating  or  smoothing. 

Luce,  lilse,  s.    A  pike  full  grown. 

Lucent,  16-s^nt,  adj.    shining,  bright,  splendid. 

Lucerne,  16isern,  s.  a  kind  of  grass  cultivated 
as  clover. 

Lucid,  liisid,  adj.  Bright,  glittermg,  pellucid, 
transparent ;  bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect,  not 
darkened  with  madness. 

Lucidity,  li-sld^^-te,  *.     Splendour,  brightness. 

LuciFEROUS,  16-sififer-fis,  adj.  518.  Giving  light, 
atfurding  means  of  discovery. 

LucincK,  Ifi-slf^fik,  adj.  509.  Making  light, 
l>ruducing  light. 

Luck,  luk,  s.  Chance,  accident,  fortune,  hap;  for- 
tune, good  or  bad. 

Luckily,  l&k-ke-le,  adv.   Fortunately,  by  good  hnp. 

Luckiness,  lak-ke-nes,  s.  Good  fortune,  good 
liap,  casual  happiness. 


Luckless,  luk-les,  adj.    Unfortunate,  unhappy. 
Lucky,  luk-ke,  adj.     Fortunate,  happy  by  chanos 
Lucrative,  li-kri-tlv,  adj.    Gainful,  profitable. 
Lucre,  li-kfiir,  ».  41 6.    Gain,  profit. 
LuCRIFEltOUS,   16-kril-fer-iis,  adj.    Gainful,  profi. 

tabic. 
I-UCRIFICK,     li-krif-fik,     adj.    509.       Producing 

gain,  profitable. 
Luctation,  luk-ta-slifin,  s.    Struggle,  effort,  con- 
test. 
To  Lucubrate,  li!i-k&-brate,  v.  n.  503.  To  watch, 

to  study  by  night. 
Lucubration,  li-kft-bra-sh&n,  s.  533.    stmiy  by 

candle-light,  any  thing  composed  by  night. 
LuCUBRATORY,    lu-klJ-bra-tar-(l,   ndj.      Com;:osed 

by  candle-light. — For  the  o,  sec  Domestick;  512. 
LucULENT,  h'l-ki'i-Ient,  adj.  503.     Clear,  transpa- 
rent; certain,  evident. 
Ludicrous,    lii-de-krus,    adj.     Burlesque,  merry, 

exciting  laughter. 
Ludicrously,    Ifiide-kr&s-le,   adv.     Si)ortively, 

in  burlesque. 
LudicrOUSNESS,    li-de-kr&s-n^s,    s.      Burlesque, 

sjiortiveness. 
LudifiCATION,   16-dt^-fe-ka'sli&n,  i.     The  act  oi 

mocking. 
2V)  Luff,  l&f,  v.  n.     To  keep  close  to  the  wind.    A 

sea  term. 
To  Lug,   lug,   v.  a.     To  haul  or  drag,  to  pull  with 

violence;  To  lug  out,  to  draw  a  sword,  in  burlesfjue 

langu.age. 
To  Lug,  l&g,  V.  n.    To  lag,  to  come  heavily. 
Lug,    15g,   S.      a  kind   of  small   fish ;   in   Scotland, 

an  ear;  a  land  measure,  a  pole  or  perch. 
I^UGGAGE,    Itlg-gldje,  s.  90.     Any  thing  cumbrous 

and  unwieldy. 

Lugubrious,  16-gu'brc-us,  adj.  iMoumfui,  sor- 
rowful. 

Lukewarm,  li'ike-wann,  adj.  Moderately  or  mildlj 
warm  ;  indifl'ercnt,  not  ardent,  not  zealous. 

Lukewarmly,  li!ike-warin-l(5,  adv.  With  moder. 
ate  warmth  ;  with  indiiTerence. 

LukewaRMNESS,  liike-warm-n^s,  s.  Moderate  or 
pleasing  hc.it ;  indifference,  want  of  ardour. 

To  Lull,  liil,  v.  a.  lo  compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleas- 
ing sound ;   to  quiet,  to  put  to  rest. 

Lullaby,  Ifd-lii-b!,  s.    A  song  te  stiU  babes. 

Lumbago,  Ihm-hk-gS,  s.    Lumbagos  are  pains  very 
troublesome  about  the  loins  and  small  of  the  back. 
B:^-  lliis  word  is  often  pronounced  with  the  Italiai; 

sound  of  a,  as  heard  in  father ;  but  this  mode  of  pro 

iioutaiiig  the  accented  a,  in  words  from  the  Latin,  has 

been  long  and  justly  exploded. 

Lumber,  Icim-b&r,  5.  98.  Any  thing  useless  or 
cumbersome ;  staves,  wood,  and  various  kinds  of  goods 
m  traffiek,  between  the  West-India  islands  and  conti- 
nent of  North  America, 

To  Lumber,  15m-b&r,  v.  a.-  To  heap  like  useless 
goods  irregularly. 

To  LUAIBER,  iQm^bur,  v.  n.  To  move  heavily,  as 
burdened  with  his  own  bulk. 

Luminary,  Ifiim^-n^r-re,  s.  Any  body  which  gives 
light;  any  thing  which  gives  intelligence;  any  ene  that 
instructs  mankind. 

LUMINATION,  li-m^naish&n,  s.   Emission  of  light. 

Luminous,  li-me-n&s,  adj.  503.  Shining,  emit- 
ting light;  enlightened;  bright. 

Lump,  ICimp,  s.  a  small  mass  of  any  matter  ;  a 
shapeless  mass ;  the  whole  together,  the  gross. 

To  Lump,  l&mp,  11.  a.  To  take  in  the  gross,  with- 
out attention  to  particulars. 

LuJiPFISH,  lump-fish,  s.    A  sort  of  fish. 

Lumping,  li'itnp-lng,  adj.  410.  Large,  heavy,  great. 

Lumpish,  lumpi-lsh,  adj.  Heavy,  gros«,  duU,  uu- 
I    active.  g^^ 
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Llimpishly,  l&mp-lsh-lu,  adv. 

with  stu|iiclity. 
LuMPISHNESS,  liimpils!i-n^s,  ».    Stupid  heariness. 
Lumpy,  l&mpi^,  adj.   Full  of  lumps,  fullof  coiDpact 

masses. 
Lunacy,  Ifl-nS-?^,  ■«.    a  kind  of  m;i(",noss  infiuencud 

by  the  nioon, 

Lunar,  lii-irAr,  88 

LONARY,  \k 

iimler  the  dominion  of  lltr  moon 
LuNATED,  li-na-lc  !,  adj.  Formed  like  a  half  moon. 
LuNATICK    lui|ia-tlk,  adj.  509.    Mad,  having  tho 

imagination  inHui.ncf(l  by  tlie  moon. 
LuNATlCK,  lll'nJ.tlk,  *.      A  madman. 
Lunation,  I6-iia-:,hun,  #.  The    rcvdlntion  of  the 

moon. 
Lunch,  iSnsll,  1  »•    As  much  food  a.«  one's 

LUNCIir.ON,  ll'ln-sliuri,   \         hand  ivin   h<jld. 
LuNE,  lune,  *•      Any  tiling  in  the  shape  of  a  half. 

moon;  fits  of  lunacy  or  frenzy,  mad  freaks. 
Lu.N'ETTE,  lli-n^t,'  ».  A  srvall  half  moon. 
Lu.NGS,  Ifmo'Z,  *.     The  lights,  the  organs  of  respira- 

lion. 
Lunged,  Ifingd,  adj.  359-    Having  lungs,  having 

the  nature  of  lungs. 
Lung-grown,  lunj;-gr6iie,  adj.    The  Urngs  some- 
times grow  fast  to  the  skin  that  lines  the  breast,  ti;eli 

are  lung-{;rown. 

Lungwort,  l&ng-wtirt,  «.    A  plant. 

LuNISOLAR,  16-li^-s6'-l'ir,  adj.  8S.     Compounded 

of  the  revolution  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
I,iriNE,  16-p!n,  .<:.   140.     A  kind  of  pulse. 
Lurch,  l&rtsh,  s.     A  forlorn  or  deserted  coni..irv.ii  ; 

A  term  at  cards. 
To  Lurch,  lirtsli,  v.  n.     To  nin  two  games  instead 

of  one  at  cards ;   to  defeat,  to  disappoint;  tolileh;  to 

pilfer. 
Lurcher,    lurtsli-fir,   «.   98.     One  that  watciies  to 

steal,  or  to  betray  or  entrap. 
Lure,   lire,  s.     Something  held  out  to  call  a  hawk  ; 

any  enticement,  any  thing  that  promises  advantage. 
Lurid,    16-rld,    adj.      Gloomy,   dismal.      A   yellow 

colour  bordering  on  a  blue. 
To  Lurk,    lurk,    v.  >i.     To  lie   in  w.-nt,    to  lie  hid- 
den, to  lie  close. 
LuRKER,  Ifirkiur,  s.  9X.     A  thief  that  ties  in  wait. 
Lurking-place,  lurk-lng-plase,  s.    Hiding  place, 

secret  place. 
Luscious,  lush-us,  adj.  357.     Sweet,  so  as  to  nau- 
seate; sweet  in  a  great  dot;rce  ;  pleasing,  delightful. 

Lusciously,  l&sh-fis-lu,  adv.  With  a  groat  degree 
of  sweetness. 

LuSCIOUSNESS,  I&sll-Lis.ncs,  .?.  Immodera'e«wect- 
ness. 

Lusern,  IWs^rn,  f.     A  lynx. 

LuSKRNE,  lu-»^ril,  s.  [A  corrected  si)c!lin(;  from 
the  French.]  Luccnie,  a  kind  of  grass  cultivated  as 
clover. 

Lush,  l&sh,  adj.  of  a  dark,  deep,  full  colour,  op- 
posite to  pale  and  faint.     t>b>olete. 

LuSORIOUS,  16-s6-rc-liS,  udi.  Used  in  play,  siKir- 
tive. 

LUSORY,  lu-sfir-^,  adj.  Used  in  play.— For  the  o, 
see  Dojnextick. 

Lust,  liist,  s.  Camal  desire;  any  violent  or  irregu- 
lar desire. 

To  Lust,  Ifist,  v.  n.  To  desire  carnally  ;  to  desire 
vehemently  ;  to  list,  to  like;  to  have  irregular  disposi- 
tions. 

Lustful,  Ifist-fiil,  adj.  Libidinous,  having  irregu- 
lar or  intcniperaie  desires;  provoking  to  sensuality,  in- 
citing to  lust. 

Lustfully,  Ifist-f'il-i',  adr.  With  sensual  coiuu- 
(isccnce. 
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LUSTFULNESS,  l&stif&l-Il^S,  *.    Libidinousness. 

LUSTIF.D,  l&sit^-h^d,  )       ,,.  .   ,  .,. 

T  1'    /iAi»j     !-«.  Vigour,  siiriKhtliiies* 

LusTiHooD,  lus-te-hud,  )         &      '  ■    •>  -p 

eurpoieal  ability. 
Lustily,  lus-l^-lt^,  adv.    Stoutly,  with  vigour,  with 
mettle. 

Lustiness,  l&sif^-nes,  ».     stoutness,  ituniincss. 

strength,  vit.'Our  of  bcdv. 
LlJSTRAL,  Ifis-tril,  adj.    U.sed  in  purification. 
Lustration,  l&s-tra-sliiiii,  ».    Purification  by  W!>- 


Brightness,  Kplendoufj 
eminence,  renown {  the 

A  shining  silk. See 


Lustre,  Ifis-tur,  «.  416. 

glitter;   a  sconce  with  lights; 

sp.ice  of  five  vears. 
LUSTUING,   l&S-Strlng,  *. 

[.f.lesi,  ing. 
Lustrous,  Ifis-tru;:,  adj.  Bright,  shining,  luminom*. 
LusTWORT,  lAst'wurt,  ».     An  herb. 
iiUSTY,  lus-te,  adj.  Stout,  vigorous,  healthy,  ableol 

body. 
LUTANIST,  16-tan-lst,  ».    One  who  plays  upon  the 

lute. 

LuTARlOUS,  li'i-ta-rd-Os,  adj.    Living  in  mud,  ol 

tFie  colour  of  mud. 
Lute,  lute,  ».    .\  stringed  instrument  of  muiick;  a 

composition  like  clay,  with  which  chemists  close  up 

their  Vessels 
7'o  Lute,   lute,  v.  a.      To  close  with  lute  or  che- 

mist's  clay. 

Lutestring,  lute-string,  «.    Lustring,  a  shining 

silk. 

l;;'^-  This  corruption  of  r.utentrinfffoT  Lustring  seems 
Ijcyond  recovery,  and  must  be  ranked  v.\lh  As/jaragiif 

Cucwnlicr,  ie.  which  see. 
LUTULENT,  iuitsliu-li?nt,  adj.  461.  503.     Muddy 

turbid. 
To  Lux,  Ifiks,  ^  V.  a.    To  put  out  of  joint, 

3 o  Luxate,  luks-ate,  ^        to  disjoint. 
Luxation,  Itiks-a-sliCm,  5.     Thcact  of  disjointing; 

any  thing  disjointed. 
Luxe,  luks,  s.     (.\.  French  word).    Luxury,  volup- 
tuousness. 
I>UXURIANCE,  l&g-z6ir^.Jnse, 
Luxuriancy,  Ifig-zu-rc-an-sii, 

ulicrancc,  abundant  or  wanton  plenty  or  growth. 
Luxuriant,  lug-zi-re-int,  adj.  479.    Exuberant, 

supcrliuous,  plenteous. 
To  Luxuriate,  lOg-zi-n^-ate,  v.  n.    To  grow  ex- 
uberantly, to  shoot  with  superfluous  plenty. 
Luxurious,  lug-zii-rc-fis,  adj.    Delighting  in  th« 

pleasures  of  the  table  ;  administering  to  luxury  ;  M>- 

lupluous,  euslaveil  to  pleasure;  luxuriant,  exuberant. 
Luxuriously,  lcig-z6-re-us-l^,  adv.   Ueliciously, 

voluptuously. 
Luxury,  luk-slii-re,  s.    Voluptuousness,  addicted- 

ncss  to  pleasure ;   luxuriance,  exuberance ;  dcliciou- 

fare. 

^y-  For  an  investigation  of  the  true  pronunciation  of 
this  and  the  preceding  words,  see  Frineiples,  No.  479. 
LyCANTHROPY,  ll-kani^/jri-pe,  .?.     A  kind  of  mad. 

ness,  in  winch  men  h;ive  the  qualities  of  wild  beasts. 
Lying,  ll-'lng,  410.    The  active  ;)ar/.  of  Lie. 
Lymph,  llinf,  s.    Water,  transparent  colourless  liquor. 
LympHATICK,   rim-i"i\t-ik,  s.  509.     A  vessel  con- 

ve\ing  lymph. 
I^YMPHATICK,    llm-rat-lk,    r.dj.     Belonging  to  lh« 

lymph,  conveying  tho  lymph. 
Lynx,    lingks,   s.  408.     .V  spotted  beast,  reinark*. 

ble  for  speed  and  sharp  sight. 
Lyre,  lire,  5.     A  harp,  a  nimical  instrnment. 
Lyrical,  lir-rd-kSl,  \ 
Lyrick,  lir-rik,         i 

or  to  odes  or  poetry  sun;;  to  a  harp ;  singing  to  a  h.irpk 
LyIUST,  ll-rlst,  .':.  5i-\.     A  mL;fician  who  plays  upon 

the  harp. 


k^■ 


479.      Ex. 


adj.     Pertaining  to  a  harp, 


MAD  MAU 

nir  167,  n&t  163— tibs  171,  tibl72,  bu!!    173— ill  209— p6iiDd  313— iiin  466— this  409. 
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MaCAROONE,  inJk-a-r5('n,'  s.  A  coarse, 
nule,  low  fellow,  whence  Macaniiiick  poetry;  a  kind 
of  sweet  biscuit,  made  of  Hour,  almonds,  eggs,  and  su- 
gar. ,      ,     ,     ,, 

Macaw-tree,  ml-kawUree,  s.  A  species  of  the 
palm-tree. 

Macaw,  mi-kaw,'  s.     A  bird  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mace,   mase,  S.      An  ensign  of  authority  borne  be 
fore  magistrates;  a   heavy  blunt  weapon;  a  club  of 
metal;  a  kind  of  spice.     The  nutmeg  is  enclosed  in  a 
threefold  covering,  of  which  the  second  is  Mace. 

MaCEBEAUEB,  mase-bare-&r,  s.  One  who  carries 
the  mace. 

J'o  Macerate,  misis^r-ate,  v.  a.    To  make  lean, 

to  wear  away  ;  to  mortify,  to  harass  with  corporal  hard- 
ships ;  to  steep  almost  to  solution,  either  with  or  with- 
out heat. 
Maceration,    mis-s^r-a-shun,   i.     The  act  ot 
wasting  or  maknig  lean  ;  mortification,  corpoial  liard- 
ships:   Maceration  is  an  infusion  either  with  or  without 
heal,  wherein  the  ingredients  are  intended  to  be  almost 
wholly  dissolved. 
Machinal,  m4k-ke-nll,  ddj.  353.     Relating  to 
I       machines. 

I    To  Machinate,  mikike-nate,  v.  a.     To  plan,  to 
J       contrive. 
)   Machination,    mik-k^-na-sliin,    s.      Anilicc, 

contrivance,  malicious  scheme. 
J   Machine,    ml-sliet5n,'  s.   112.     Any  conmUcated 
I       piece  of  workmanship;  an  engine;  lupeniatuiaf  sfjeii- 
I        cy  m  poems. 
MaCHINEKY,  mi-sliWn-er-^,  *.   112.     Er.ginery, 
complicated    workmanship ;    the    machinery  signilies 
that  part  which  the  deities,  angels,  or  demons,  act  '..  a 
poem. 
Machinist,  nii-shWn'lst,  t.     a  constructer  of  en- 
gines or  maehmcs. 

5fy»  Some  minor  critics  of  the  lowest  form  pronounce 
thefirst  syllable  of  this  word  as  in  Machhwl,  Macliirux- 
t'ton,  inc.  with  the  first  syllable  as  if  spelled  mack;  hut 
Shis  arises  from  an  ignor.incc  of  their  respective  etymolo- 
gies :  the  former  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin  ;  and 
ilachinlft  is  a  formation  of  our  own  from  the  Trench 
word  Ufac/iinf. 

Mackerel,  mSkik^r-ll,  s.    a  se.i-fish. 
IMaCKEREL-GALE,   mik-ker-il-gale,  s.      A  strung 

breeze. 
MaCROi'OSM,  mikirA-kozm,  t.     The  whole  wjrl.l, 

or  visible  system,  in  opposition  to  the  mierocusm,  or 

world  of  man. 
Mactation,  mik-ta-shiin,  s.     The  act  of  killiiig 

for  sacrifice. 

Macula,  mikikii-ll,  *.  92.    A  si)ot.— Soe  Lamim. 
To  Maculate,  mak-ku-late,  v.  n.    To  stain,  to 

spot. 

Maculation,  mik-ki-la-sJiiin,  x.  stain,  spot, 
taint. 

Macule,  ni4k-ule,  «.  a  spot  or  stain.— See  ^ni- 
malcule. 

Mad,  mSd,  ml}.  Disordered  in  (he  mind  ;  distract- 
ed;  overnni  with  any  violent  or  unre.xsonable  desire. 
enragetl,  furious. 

To  MaI),  mid,  t;.  a.  To  make  mad,  to  make  fu- 
rious, to  enrage. 

To  Mau,  mid,  V.  n.    To  be  mad,  to  be  furious. 

Mada.M,  inidiiim.  *.  88.  The  term  of  comi'liraent 
used  in  address  to  ladies  of  c\  ery  degree, 

Madbrain,  midibrane,         )      ,. 

Madbrained,  midibrind,  \  "'^-  ^''"f''""'  "' 
the  miad,  hot-headed. 

Madcap,  midiklp,  s.  a  madman  ;  a  wild,  hot- 
brained  fellow. 

To  Madden,  mld-dn,  v.  n.  103.  To  become  mad, 
to  act  as  raaa. 

To  Madden,  madidn,  v.  a.    To  make  mad. 

Madder,  mSdidiir,  *.  98.    a  platit. 


M.\DE,  miile,  75.  jyilrt.  pret-  of  M.ikc. 
Madkfaction,  inAd-de-fai;ishiin,  «.     T^c  act  ol 

making  wet. 

To  Madefy,  mid-dti-fi,  v.  a.  To  moisten,  to  make 
wet. 

Madhouse,  mld-liuaso,  s.  a  house  where  mad- 
men are  cured  or  contined. 

Madly,  mld-Ie,  ailu.     Without  unders^Ianding. 

MaD.M.aN,  mitliman,  s.  88.  A  man  deprived  of  his 
understanding. 

Madness,  niid-nes,  s.  Distraction  ;  fury,  wild- 
II ess,  rage. 

Madrigal,  mad-dre-gil,  s.     .\  pastoral  song. 
!  MaDWORT,  mad-wurt,  s.     An  herb. 
I  Magazine,  mAg-g;\-z(i^n,'  s.  1 1 2.    a  storehouse, 

commonly  nn  arsenal  or  armoury,  or  repository  of  pro- 
visions; of  late  this  word  has  signified  a  miscellaneous 
pamphlet. 

Maggot,  mAgigut,  s.  1 66.  a  small  grub  which 
turns  into  a  fly  ;  whimsy,  caprice,  odd  fancy. 

Maggottiness,  mAg-gUt-te-Il^s,  s.  The  state  ol 
abounding  with  maggots. 

MaGGOTTY,    mi\g-g6t-l^,   adv.      Full   of  maggots ; 
cajiricious,  whimsical. 
JC3?"  This  word  and  its  compounds,  having  the  accent 

I'll  the  first  syllable,  ought  to  be  spelled  with  one  /  only. 

.See  ULaoteil. 

IMagical,  mid-jc-kAl,  adj.  Acting,  or  performed 
by  secret  and  invisible  i>ow(.ts. 

Magically,  mad-je-kll-e,  «</(>.  According  to  the 
rites  of  rnagiek. 

Magick,  mAd-jik,  *.  544.  The  art  of  putting 
in  action  the  power  of  spirits;  the  secret  operation  ol 
natural  powers. 

Magick,  mJd-jlk,  adj.    Incantatory  ;  rwcromanticl. 

Magician,  ma-jish-ln,  s.  88.  one  »k»k)d  in  ma- 
gick, an  enchanter,  a  necromancer. 

Magisterial,  mid-jls-te-r^-il,  ad).  Such  as 
suits  a  master ;  lofty,  arrogant,  despotick  ;  chemically 
prepared,  after  the  manner  of  a  magistery. 

Magisterially,  n)id-jls-t«iirti-Al-(i,  adv.     Ar- 
rogantly. 
MagisteriaLNESS,     niAd-jls-t^ri-Ji-n^s,     s. 

Haughtiness. 
Magistery,  midijls-t^r-e,  *.    A  term  in  chemistry. 
Magistracy,  mid-jis-tri-s^,  *.    Office  or  dignity 

of  a  magistrate. 
Magistrate,  niSd-jls-trate,  s.  91.    a  man  pub- 

lickly  invested  with  authority,  a  governor. 
MaGNANI.MITY,  iiiAg-nS-nini-c-tti,   s.     Greatness 

of  mind,  elevation  of  soul. 
-Magnani.MOUS,   mig-iianii-m&s,   adj.     Great  ol 

mind,  elevated  in  sentiment. 

Magnanimously,    mAg-nJni^-in6s- le,    adv. 

With  greatness  of  mind. 
MaG.NET,  mSg-n^t,  s.    The  loadstone,  the  stone  thai 

attracts  iron. 


Magnetical,  inAg-n^t-te-kAI, 
AIagnetick,  mag-ndt-tik,  509^ 


.  I 


adj.      lUlau 


iug  to  the  magnet ;  h.iving  powers  correspondent  to 
tliorse  of  the  magnet ;  attr.ietivc,  having  Uie  jiouer  to 
draw  things  distant. 

Magnetism,  mag-n^t-lzm,  s.  Power  of  the  load- 
stone, power  of  attraction. 

Magnifiable,  inAg-ne-fl-i-bl,  adj.  183.    To  bt 

extolled  or  prai.seil.     Unusual. 

MAGNinCAL,  mag-nlf-fekll,     )  adj.  Illustrious. 

MaGNIFICK,  mig-nif-fik,  509.    J      grand. 

iMAGNIFlCENCE,  mag-nll-fc'-s^nse,  s.  Grandeur  o» 
.ippearance,  splendour. 

Magnificent,  mig-nlfifi^  s^nt,  aeff.  Grand  m 
appearance,  splendid,  pompous;  fond  of  splendour, 
setting  greatness  to  show. 

iMAGNIFICENTLY^,  mi\g-l)ir-r<\-s5nt-l^,  adv.  Pom- 
pously, splendidly. 

MauniFICO,  mag-nll-l't^-kA,   S.    a  grand«€  of  Va- 
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An  unmarried  wo- 


u 


Virginity,  vir- 


MagnifieU,  miig-ni-fl-Cir,  s.  98.  One  that  praises 
extravagantly ;  a  glass  that  increases  the  bulk  of  any 
object. 

To  Magnify,  m5g-nd-fl,  v.  a.  183.  To  make 
great,  to  exaggerate,  to  extol  highly  ;  to  raise  in  estima- 
tion ;  to  increase  the  bulk  of  any  object  to  the  eye. 

Magnitude,  mSg-n<*-tide,  s.  Greatness,  gran- 
deur; comparative  bulk. 

IMaGPIE,  mag-pl,  s.  A  bird  sometimes  taught  to 
talk. 

iMAHOGANY,  mi-h5gii-ni*,  i.  A  solid  wood  brought 
from  .Vmerica. 

Maid,  made,  202.  ) 

Maiden,  ma-dn,  103.    \ 

man,  a  \irgin ;  a  woman  servant ;  female. 
Maid,  made,  .t.  A  species  of  skate  fish. 
Maiden,    maidn,    adj.    1.03.      Consisting  of  vir 

gins ;  fresh,  new,  unused,  unpolluteit. 
Maidenhair,  ma-dn-hare,  s.    A  plant. 
Maidenhead,  maidn-h^d, 
Maidenhood,  ma'dn-hud 

gin   purity,   freedom   from  contamination;    newness, 

freshness,  uncontaminated  state. 
Maidenup,  maidn-llp,  s.     An  herb. 
Maidenly,   ma-dn-lt^,  adj.     Like  a  maid,  gentle, 

modest,  timorous,  decent. 
MaiDHOOD,  made-hud,  5.    Virginity.     Not  used. 
Maidmarian,   made-mare-yJn,   «.      A   kind  of 

dance. 
Maidservant,  made-s^r-v^nt,  s.    a  female  ser- 
vant. 
1\Iajestical,  mS-i^s-t^-k;\l,  \      ,-     A        .  u 

*  •!  /.7i     r^^    r  0"7-    August,  hav- 
Majestick,  mJ-jes-ttk,  509.  j      -^ 

ing  dignity  ;  stately,  pompous,  sublime. 

Majestically,  mi-j^s^t^-kdl-e,  adr.  With  dig- 
nity, with  grandeur. 

Majesty,  mid-j^s-t^,  s.  Dignity,  grandeur  ;  power, 
sovereignty ;  elevation ;  the  title  of  kings  and  queens. 

Mail,  male,  *.  202.  A  coat  of  steel  network  worn 
for  defence  ;  any  armour;  a  postman's  bundle,  a  ba; 

To  Mail,  male,  v.  a.  To  arm  defensively,  to  cover 
as  with  armour. 

Tb  Maim,  mame,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  any  neces- 
sary part,  to  cripple  by  loss  of  a  limb. 

Maim,  maine,  s.  Privation  of  some  essential  part, 
lameness,  produced  by  a  wound  or  amputation  ;  injury 
mischief;  essential  defect. 

Main,  mane,  adj.  202.  Principal,  chief;  violent, 
strong;  gross,  containing  the  chief  part;  important, 
forcible. 

Main,  mane,  s.  The  gross,  the  bulk;  the  sum,  the 
whole;  the  ocean;  violence,  force;  a  hand  at  dice; 
the  continent. 

Mainland,  mane-lind/  s.     The  continent. 

Mainly,  mine-le,  adv.  Chiefly,  principally  ;  great- 
ly, powerfully. 

Mainmast,  mane-mlst,  «.    The  chief  or  middle 

mast. 

Mainprize,  maneiprize,  5.  Delivery  nto  the  cus- 
tody of  a  friend,  upon  security  given  for  appearance. 

Mainsail,  inane-sale,  s.    The  sail  of  a  mainmast. 

MaiNSHEET,  mane-sht-^t,  «.  The  sheet  or  sail  of 
the  mainmast. 

MainYARD,  mane-ydrd,  5.  The  yard  of  the  main- 
mast. 

To  Maintain,  mOn-tane,'  v.  a.  To  preserve,  to 
keep  ;  to  defend,  to  make  good  ;  to  keep  up,  to  sup- 
pmt  ihc  expense  of;  to  support  with  the  conveniences 
of  life. 

To  Maintain,  mSn-tane,'  v.  n.  To  support  by 
argument,  to  assert  as  a  tenet. 

Maintainablk,  m6n-tane-i-bl,  adj.  Defensible, 
justifiable. 

MaintainER,  nien-tane'&r,  s.  Supporter,  che- 
rishcr. 


Maintenance,  m^nit^n-inse,  s. 
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necessaries  of  life;  support,  protection;  continuance-. 

securityfrom  failure. 
Maintop,  mane-t5p,'  s.    The  top  of  the  mainmast. 
Major,   ma-j&r,    adj.    166.     Greater  in  number, 

quantity,  or  extent ;  greater  in  dignity. 
Major,  ma-j&r,  s.  The  officer  above  the  captain  ;  a 
mayor  or  head  officer  of  a  town  ;  the  first  proposition 
of  a  syllogism,  containing  some  generality;  Major-ge- 
neral, the  general  officer  of  the  second  rank ;  Alajor- 
dome,  one  who  holds  occasionally  the  place  of  mastei 
of  the  house. 
MajoRATION,  mad-j6-ra-sh&n,  s.  Increase,  en- 
largement. 
Majority,  ma-j5ri^-t^,  s.  The  state  of  being 
greater;  the  greater  number  j  fuU  age,  end  of  minori- 
ty ;  the  office  of  a  major. 
Maize,  maze,  s.  Indian  wheat. 
To  Make,  make,  v.  a.  To  create ;  to  form  of  ma- 
terials ;  to  produce  as  the  agent ;  to  produce  as  a  cause ; 
to  perform,  to  use;  to  bring  into  any  state  or  condition  v 
to  form  ;  to  hold,  to  keep  ;  to  establish  in  riches  or  hap- 
piness ;  to  sufier,  to  Incur ;  to  commit,  to  compel,  to 
force,  to  constrain  ;  to  intend ;  to  raise  as  profit  from 
any  thing ;  to  arrive  at ;  to  gain ;  to  force,  to  gain  by 
force ;  to  put,  to  place;  to  incline  ;  to  prove  as  an  argu- 
ment; to  represent ;  to  constitute  ;  to  amount  to;  to 
mould,  to  form ;  to  Make  away,  to  kill,  to  destroy;  to 
transfer;  to  Make  account,  to  reckon,  to  believe;  to 
Make  account  of,  to  esteem,  to  regard  ;  to  Make  free 
with,  to  treat  without  ceremony;  to  Make  good,  to 
maintain,  to  justify;  to  fulfil,  to  accomplish;  to  Make 
light  of,  to  consider  as  of  no  consequence ;  to  Make 
love,  to  court,  to  play  the  gallant ;  to  Make  merry,  to 
feast,  to  partake  of  an  entertainment;  to  Make  much 
of,  to  cherish,  to  foster ;  to  Make  of,  what  to  Make  of, 
is,  how  to  understand ;  to  Make  of,  to  produce  from, 
to  effect ;  to  consider,  to  account,  to  esteem  ;  to  Make 
over,  to  settle  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  transfer  ;  to 
Make  out,  to  clear,  to  explain,  to  clear  to  one's  self;  to 
piove,  to  evince  ;  to  Make  sure  of,  to  consider  as  cer- 
tain ;  to  secure  to  one's  possession  ;  to  ftLake  up,  to  get 
together ;  to  reconcile  ;  to  repair  ;  to  compose  as  of  in 
gredients;  to  supply,  to  repair;  to  clear;  to  accomplish, 
to  conclude. 

To  Make,  make,  v.  n.  To  tend,  to  travel,  to  go 
any  way,  to  rush ;  to  contribute ;  to  operate,  to  act  as  a 
proof  of  argument,  or  cause :  to  concur ;  to  show,  to 
appear,  to  carry  ajyiearance ;  to  Make  away  with,  to  de- 
stroy, to  kill ;  to  Make  for,  to  advantage,  to  favour ;  to 
Make  up,  to  compensate,  to  be  instead. 

IMake,  make,  s.    Form,  structure. 

Makebate,  make-bate,  s.     Breeder  of  quartcls. 

Maker,  ma-kar,  s.  98.  The  Creator,  one  who 
makes  any  thing ;  one  who  sets  any  thing  in  its  proper 
state. 

Makepeace,  make-pese,  s.  Peacemaker,  recon- 
ciler. 

Makeweight,  make-wate,  s.  Any  small  thing 
thrown  in  to  make  up  weight. 

Malady,  mal-i-d^,  s.  A  disease,  a  distemper,  3 
disortler  of  body,  sickness. 

Ma  LANDERS,  m^l-an-durz,  s.  A  dry  scab  on  the 
])astern  of  horses. 

Malapert,  mJil-i-p^rt,  adj.  Saucy,  quick  with 
impudence. 

MalaPERTNESS,  mal-ik-p6rt-n6s,  s.  Liveliness  of 
reply  without  decency;  quick  impudence,  sauciness. 

MaLAPERTLY,  mil-a-pcrt-Ic,  adv.  Impudently, 
saucily. 

Male,  male,  adj.  of  the  sex  that  begets  young, 
not  female. 

Male,  m;ile,  s.     The  he  of  any  species. 

IVIale,  male,  adj.     In  composition,  signifies  111. 

Male^vDMINISTKAtion,     male-id-mln-nls-trai 
sh&n,  s.    B.id  management  of  aflairs. 
Jj;^-  I  have  given  the  first  syllable  of  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding words,  compounded  of  tivile,  the  long  sound  of  <i, 

because  I  look  upon  male  as  a  iirefix  not  alterable  in  i» 

sound  in  words  of  our  own  composition,  any  more  than 

arcli,  fore,  mis,  pre,  or  vice ;  arch  and  fuie  are  used  se- 

parate"ly  as  adjectives,   which  is  not  the  ease  with  niafe, 

but  tnis,  pre,  and  vice,  are  never  used  out  of  composi'-— 


Sup!)ly  of  the   and  are  therefore  exactly  under  the  same  predicamcutas 


MAL 


MAN 
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male  ;  Dls  not  Doing  a  prefix  of  our  own  which  we  can  ap- 
ply to  words  at  pleasure,  alters  the  souncl  of  s  according 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  accent,  or  the  nature  of 
the  succeeding  consonants,  (see  Dis) ;  but  mis  being  ap- 
plicable to  any  words,  never  alters  the  sound  of  s,  426. 
Pre,  when  prefixed  to  words  of  our  own,  as  pre-conceived, 
presupposed,  &c.  never  shortens  the  vowel,  530,  531, 
532  ;  and  vice,  in  vice-president,  vice-admiral,  A:c.  might 
as  well  be  changed  into  vis-president,  and  vis-admiral,  as 
male-content,  and  male-practice,  into  mal-conteiii,  and 
mal-factice.  15ut  though  almost  all  our  Pronouncing 
Dictionaries  adopt  the  short  sound  of  a,  and  some  even 
leave  out  the  t,  yet  as  analogy  is  so  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  long  sound,  and  custom  is  not  unanimous,  the  long 
•ound  ought  certainly  to  have  the  preference  with  all  who 
aim  at  correctness  and  consistency.  W.  Johnston  is  the 
only  one  who  adopts  this  pronunciation ;  and  Barclay,  by 
puttinga  hyphen  after  mo/f,  seems  to  favour  it.  If  cus- 
tom has  decided  in  favour  of  the  short  sound  of  a,  the  e 
ought  to  be  omitted  in  writing,  and  then  the  spelling  and 
sound  would  not  be  at  variance ;  but  as  this  would  lead  to 
Incurable  evils  in  language,  the  pronunciation  ought  ra- 
tlier  to  conform  to  the  orthography. — See  Bowl. 

It  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  formatives  of  our 
own,  as  male-content,  male-practice,  &c.  are  under  a  very 
different  predicament  from  malversation,  a  pure  French 
word,  and  malevolent  from  the  Latin  malevolus. 
MaLECONTENT,  male-k5n-t^nt,  )  . 

Malecontented,  male-kin-t^n-t^d,   I      "  •'* 

Discontented,  dissatisfied. 
MaLECONTENT,  male'kftn-t^nt,  t.    One  dissatis- 
fied, one  discontented. 
Malecontentkdly,  male-kfin-tSn-t^d-l^,  adv. 

With  discontent. 
Malecontentedness,  male-kSn-t^nit^d-n^s,  s. 

Discontentedness  with  government. 
Malediction,   mil-le-dik-shin,   s.     Curse,  exe- 
cration, denunciation  of  evil. 
Malefaction,  mil-l^fAkishin,  s,    a  crime,  hm 

ofl'ence. 
IVIaLEFACTOR,  mJl-l^.fJk-tir,  s.     An  offender  a- 

gainst  law,  a  criminal. 
MaLEFICK,  mil-l^fifik,  adj.    509.      Mischievous, 

hurtful. 
MaLEPRACTICE,  male-prSk-tis,  «.     Practice  con- 
trary to  rules. 

Malevolence,  mS-l^vivi-l^nse,  s.    ili-wiil,  in- 
clination to  hurt  others,  malignity. 
Malevolent,  mLl^v-v6-l^nt,  adj.    lu-disposed 

towards  others. 

Malevolently,  mi-l5v-v6-lent-l(^,  adv.  Ma- 
lignly, malignantly. 

Malice,  mil-lis,  s.  140.  Deliberate  mischief;  ill 
intention  to  any  one,  desire  of  hurting. 

Malicious,  mJ-lish-&s,  adj.  Ill-disposed  to  any 
one,  intending  ill. 

MauciouslY,  mJ-nshi&s-](i,  adv.  With  malig- 
nity, with  intention  of  mischief. 

Maliciousness,  mi-Hsh-&s-nds,  «.  Malice,  in- 
tention of  mischief  to  another. 

MaUGN,  mi-line,'  adj.  385.  Unfavourable,  ill- 
disposed  to  any  one,  malicious ;  infectious,  fatal  to  the 
body,  pestilential. 

To  Malign,  mi-llne/  v.  a.  To  regard  with  envy 
or  malice ;  to  hurt ;  to  censure. 

Malignancy,  mi-llginin-s^,  s.  Malevolence, 
malice,  destructive  tendency. 

Malignant,  mi-lig-nint,  adj.  Envious,  mali- 
cious; hostile  to  life,  as  malignant  fevers. 

Malignant,  mS-lIg-nint,  s.  a  man  of  ill  inten- 
tion, malevolently  disposed ;  it  was  a  word  used  of  the 
defenders  of  the  church  and  monarchy  by  the  rebel  sec- 
taries in  the  civil  wars. 

Malignantly,  mi-lUg-nint-U,  adv.  With  ill 
intention,  maliciously,  mischievously. 

Maligner,  m^-liae-ur,  «.  386.  One  who  regards 
another  with  ill-will;  a  sarcastical  censurer. 

Malignity,  ma-ligin^t^,  s.  MaUce,  destructive 
tendency  ;  evilness  of  nature. 

Malignly,  mi-line-le,  adv.  Enviously,  with  iii- 
wiU. 

MaLKIN,  ma-jv-km,  s.    A  dirty  wench. 


Mall,  m^l,  s.  A  stroke,  a  blow.  Obsolete.  A 
kind  of  beater  or  hammer ;  a  walk  where  they  formerlj 
played  with  malls  and  balls. 

J!:^"  This  word  is  a  whimsical  instance  of  the  caprice 
of  custom.  Nothing  can  be  niore  uniform  than  the  sound 
we  give  to  a  before  double  /  in  the  same  syllable ;  and  yet 
this  word,  when  it  signifies  a  wooden  hammer,  has  no! 
only  changed  its  deep  sound  of  a  in  all  into  the  a  in  alley, 
but  has  ilwindled  into  the  short  sound  of  e  in  3Iall,  a 
walk  in  .St.  James's  Park,  where  they  formerly  played 
with  malls  and  balls,  and  from  whence  it  had  its  name; 
and  to  crown  the  absurdity,  a  street  parallel  to  this  walk 
is  spelt  Pall  Mall  and  pronounced  pellmetl,  which  con- 
founds its  origin  with  the  French  adverb  pele  mele.  For 
Bailey  appears  to  derive  the  name  of  the  street  justlyfrom 
pellere  maleo,  to  strike  with  a  mallet  That  this  word 
was  justly  pronounced  formerly,  we  can  scarcely  doubt, 
from  the  rhymes  to  it : 


■ith  might;  malt 


The  monster  merciless  him  made  to  fall.' 

And  give  that  reverend  head  a  tnait 
Or  two  or  Uiree  against  the  wall.*' 


Spcnli 


Hudibr, 


Asa  coKToboratlon  of  this,  we  find  a  large  wooden  club 
used  for  killing  swine,  called  and  spelt  a  mall,  rhyming 
with  all ;  and  the  verb  signifying  to  beat  or  bruise  is  spelt 
and  pronounced  in  the  same  manner.  The  word  mfitlet, 
where  the  latter  I  is  separated  from  the  former,  is  under 

a  different  predicament,  and  is  pronounced  regularly 

See  Principles,  No.  85. 

Mallard,  mil-l^rd,  $.  88.    The  drake  of  the  wild 

duck. 
MaLLEABIUTY,    mil-l^-i-blli^-t^,  *.      Quality  oi 

enduring  the  hammer. 
Malleable,  mil-l^-4-bl,  a^j.  113.    Capable  of 

being  spread  by  beating. 
Malleableness,  mil-ld-4-bl-n5s,  s.     Quality  of 

enduring  the  hammer. 
To  Malleate,  mil-l^-ate,  v.  a.    To  hammer. 
Mallet,  mAl-lit,  s.  99.    A  wooden  hammer. 
Mallows,  mAUlAze,  s.    A  plant. 
Malmsey,  mha-zi,  s.  401.    A  sort  of  grape ;  a 

kind  of  wine. 

Malt,  milt,  s.  79.  Grain  steeped  in  water  and 
fermented,  then  dried  on  a  kiln. 

MaLTDUST,  m4ltid&st,  s.    The  dust  of  malt. 

MalTFLOOB,  niAlt-fl6rc,  s.    A  floor  to  dry  malt. 

To  Malt,  milt,  v.  7t.  To  make  malt,  to  be  made 
malt. 

Malthobse,  mSlt-hSrse,  s.    A  dull  dolt.    Obsolete. 

Maltman,  mlltimin,  88.7  s.      One  who  makes 

Maltster,  m41t-star,        5      '^"• 

Malvaceous,  mil-va-sh&s,  adj.  Relating  to  mal- 
lows. 

Malversation,  mil-v^r-sa-sh&n,  s.    Bad  shifts, 

mean  artifices. 
Mamma,  mim-m^'  s.  77.    The  fond  word  for  mo- 
ther. 
Mammet,  mim-mit,  s.  99.     A  puppet,  b  figure 

dressed  up. 
MaJIMIFORM,    mim-m^-f5rni,   adj.       Having  the 

shape  of  paps  or  dugs. 
Mammillary,  mkm-nnl-\h.-ri,  a(\j.    Belonging  to 
the  paps  or  dugs. 

g^  1  have  departed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
MrTperry,  Entick,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kcnriek,  and  Dr.  John- 
son, in  the  accentuation  of  this  word,  and  agree  with 
Mr.  Narcs  and  Bailey  in  placing  tlie  stress  upon  the  first 
syllable  of  this  and  similar  words,  and  as  Dr.  Johnson 
himself  has  done  on  AxUlarn,  l\faxillary.  Papillary,  and 
Capillary  !  and  as  all  our  orthoepists  but  Dr.  Kcnriek,  on 
Miscellany. — See  Academy. 
Mammock,  mim-mik,  $.  166.    a  large  shapelesi 

piece. 
To  Mammock,  mim-mCik,  v.  a.   To  tear,  to  pul 

to  pieces.  > 

Mammon,  mim-mfm,  «.  1 66.  Riches. 
Man,  min,  s.  81.  Human  Ixmg,  the  male  of  the 
human  species ;  a  servant,  an  attetuiant ;  a  word  of  fa- 
miliarity bordering  on  contempt ;  it  is  used  in  a  loose 
signification  like  the  French  on,  one,  any  one ;  one  ol 
uncommon  qualifications;  individual,  a  moveable 
iJiece  at  chess  or  draughts ;  Man  of  war,  a  ship  uf  war. 
31.5 
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To  Man,  min,  v.  a.  To  furnisii  with  men  ;  to 
guard  with  meu  ;  to  fortify,  to  strengthen  ;  to  tiiine  a 
hawk. 

Manacles, iiiitn'iia-klz.s.  405.  Cliainsforthch.inds 

To  ManaCI.F,  niiiii-ni-kl,  v.  a.  To  ch.iin  the 
hand^,  to  shackle. 

To  Managk,  min-idje,  v.  a.  90.     To  conJuct,  to 
carry  on;  to  train  a  horse  to  praLeful  action;  to  go- 
vern, to  make  tractable ;  to  wiclil,  to  move  or  use  casi-  I 
ly ;  to  husband,  to  make  the  object  of  caution,  to  treat  I 
with  caution  or  decency. 

To  Manage,   mAn-iilje,  v.    n.    90.     To  sui)erin-  j 
tend  affairs,  to  trans.act.  j 

Manage,  niSn-idjc,  .t.  Coiidnct,  adiiuniatration; 
a.  riding  school ;  maiiryemcnt  of  a  horse. 

Manageable,  inln-idje-A-hl,  ailj.    Ea--.y  in  the 

use;  goveri'.ahle,  tractable 
Manageahi  KN'ESS,    inin-idje-:Vbl-t:^s,    s.     Ac-' 

comniodatiou  to  e;iiy  use;  tractal)Ienes»,  easinesj  to  Le  ' 

jjovcrneil. 
Management,   nilllMdje-munt,   s.     Conduct,  ad- 
ministration; practice,  transaclion,  dealing. 
ManaGEU,  miiiildje-tir,  s.  98.    One  uho  has  the 

conduct  or  direction  of  any  thing;  a  man  of  frugality, 

a  good  husband. 
Managehy,  m4n-ld-jer-re,  i.    Conduct,  direction  ; 

administration;  husbandry,  frugality  ;  manner  of  using. 
Manation,   tna-iia-sliiin,   s.     Tlie  act  of  issuing 

from  somoihiiig  else. 
Manchet,   miiish-it,   s.    99-     A  srruiU  lo.if  of  fine 

bread. 
MANCillNEKL,   inuntsli-lii-^^l,'  s.     A  large  tree,  a 

Tjative  of  the  West  Indies. 

J{^  1  do  not  hesitate  to  pl.ace  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllabic  of  this  word,  as  this  stress,  not  only  its  form,  but 
the  be4  usage,  seems  to  requira  Dr.  Johnson  and  other 
orthoepists  place  the  accent  in  the  tame  manner,  contrary 
to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  places  it  on  the  first  syllable. 
Til  Mancipate,  min-s<^-pite,  v.  a.    To  enslave, 

to  bind. 

Mancipation,  mAn-si-pai.sh&ii,  s.    slavery,  in- 
voluntary obligation.. 
3IANCIPLE,  in'in-se-pl,   s.   405.    The  steward  of  a 

oonimimity,  the  jnirveyor. 
MaNDA.ML'S,    ni:'in-da-in6s,    s.      A   writ   from    the 

court  of  King's  Itoiich. 
MaNDAUIN,   in;\ndi-rt!'en,'   *.    11 '2.     A    Cliinese 
nobleman  or  magistrate. 

Jl:^-  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  other  Lexicographers  after 
him,  spell  this  word  without  the  final  c.  It  may  Ix;  ob- 
served, that  most  of  these  names  from  the  East  came  to 
us  by  missionaries,  and  the  first  accounts  we  have  of  these 
countries  arc  from  the  rrcnch,  which  accounts  for  the 
manner  in  which  we  always  here  it  pronounced. 
Mandatary,  in;\ii-d;\-t:\r-t',  s.  512.    Me  to  whom 

the  Pope  has,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  and  his  own 
proper  right,  given  a  mandate  for  Ir.s  benefice. 

Mandate,  miit'datc,  s.  91.  Command;  precept, 
charge,  I'ommission,  sent  or  transmitted. 

IMandatOIIY,  inaii-di-tiir-«^,  or/;.  5l'J.  Precep- 
tive, directory. — For  the  u,  see  OomeitiA. 

Mandiule,  m:\n-de-l)l,  t.  405.  'Ihe  jaw,  the 
instrument  of  manducation. 

MaNDIBULAU,  min-dib-bu-Ilr,  adj.  Belonging  to 
the  jaw. 

Mandrake,  niAnidrako,  s.  The  root  of  this 
pl.int  is  said  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  human  form. 

To  MandUCATE,  tninidu-kate,  v.  a.  To  chew, 
fo  cat. 

M.\ndl;cation,    miii-dii-ki-shun,    s.     Eiting, 

ehewing. 

Mane,  mane,  s.  The  hair  wliicti  hangs  down  on 
I  !ie  neck  of  horses. 

MaNEATER,  llliniete-ur,  s.  A  cannibal,  an  an- 
tlu'opoplragite. 

ManeI),  iiiand,  a((j.  -159.     Having  a  mane. 

Manes,  uia-ncz,  s.  Ghost,  shade. — See  Mille- 
pedes. 

Manful,  manif'ul,  aili.     Bold,  stout, 
816       ' 


Manfully,  ni;\n-ful-^,  adv.   Boldly,  stoutly. 
INIanfulness,    niin-ful-n^s,   s.     Stoutness,    bold- 

ness. 
INIaNGE,  mailji',  s.    The  it<  h  or  scab  in  cattle. 
IManger.,   maiic-j&r,   s.    542.    The  place  or  vessel 

in  which  animals  are  fed  with  com See  Change. 

]\Iangl\KSS,   iTiane-je-n^s,  s.    Scabbiness,  infection 

wirh  the  mange. 
To  Mangle,  tnAng-gl,  v.  a.  405.     To  Lacerate,  to 

cut  or  tear  piece-meal,  or  butcher. 
JMaNGLEII,  mh^g-g\-i^r,  s.     A  hacker,  one  that  de. 

stroys  bunglingly. 
Mango,    Illing-g6,   *.      a  fruit  of  the  isle  of  Java, 

brought  to  Europe  pickled. 
Mangy,   »nane-je,  adj.     Infected  with  the  mange, 

sciibby. 
ManHATZS,    min-liate-fir,   s.     Misanthrope,   one 

that  h.'tes  mankind. 
Manhood,  mln-hud,  *.    Human  nature  ;   virility, 

not  womanhood ;    virility,  not  childhood ;    courage, 

fortitude. 
TiIaniac,  ma-nt5-:\k,  s.    A  mad  person. 
Maniac,  ma^ne-ak,  505.  7    "'//•    H^g'"!.* 

Maniacal,  niA-nl-i-kil,  506.      5  ^"i"'  madness. 
Manifest,    man-ne-fost,    adj.     Plain,   open,    net 

concealed ;  detected. 
To  Manifest,   mln-ne-fi^^t,    i>.  a.    To  make  ap- 
pear; to  show  plainly,  to  discover. 
Manifestation,  mln-n^-fes-ta-shtin,  s.   Disco- 

very,  publication. 
IManifestable,  iniii-nc-f&iti-bl,  adj.    Easy  t« 

be  made  evident. 
Manifestly,  iiian-n^-fest-le,  adv.    Clearly,  evi- 
dently. 
iNlANIFEST.N'KSS,    iiiiu-lli-f&t-n^s,  s.    Perspicuity, 

clear  evidence. 
Manifesto,  min-ne-fesiti,  s.    Puhiick  protesta- 

tion,  a  deelar.ation  in  form. 
^Ianifold,   iiiSn-nti-fold,  «(//.    Of  dill'erent  kinds, 

many  in  number,  multiplied. 
Manifoldly,  nian-ne-l'61d-lc,  adr.    In  a  mani- 

fold  manner. 
Manikin,  tnin-n^-kln,  s.    A  little  man. 
Maniple,  matlie-pl,  s.  405.    A  handful ;  a  small 

band  of  soldiers. 
INIa.vipuLAR,    mA-nlp-pu-l;tr,    adj.    Kelating   to  a 

maniple. 
31ankilleu,  maii-kil-lur,  s.  9S.    Murderer. 
Mankind,  maii-kylnd,'  s.  498.    I'he  race  or  ^ie• 

cies  of  human  beings See  Guard. 

If^-  This  word  is  sometimes  improjierly  iironounecd 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  is  even  markej 
so  by  Dr.  Ash.  Milton,  with  his  usual  licence,  som& 
times  places  the  accent  in  tliis  manner: 

'< WTierr  he  might  likeliest  find 

"   i'hc  onl;  Iwu  •,{  minkiuil,  l>ut  in  Ihetn 

**  The  whole  itu-ludeit  r.ice  lus  piiriKis'iI  prey." 

But  I'ope,  in  this  particular,  is  a  better  guide,  both  la 
prose  and  verse ; 

"  The  i>r«|icr  nudy  otmnnkinil  u  man.*— fii<r<iv  on  llaiL. 
It  may  oe  asueii,  mueed,  \s-ny  Truinf:tna  stiould  not  have 
Ihe  accent  on  the  first  syllable  as  well  m  womii7il.-ind ;  it 
may  be  answered,  that  it  has,  when  it  is  to  distinguish  it 
from  xi'omani-ind !  but  when  it  is  used  absolutely,  it  in- 
cludes u'oriutnhlnd  I  and  to  avoid  the  distinction  which 
an  accent  on  the  first  syllable  wonui  imply,  it  very  pro- 
perly throws  the  accent  on  the  general  and  not  on  the  sjw- 
eific  part  of  the  word,  521. 
Manlike,  man-like,  «<(/.     Having  tht  qualities  ol 

a  man,  befitting  a  iTr:ui. 
ManlesS,  nian-k'S,  adj.     Without  men,  not  man- 
ned. 
Manliness,  mln-le-nes,  s.  Dignity,  bravery,  stout- 
ness. 
Manly,   niaii-lt'-,   adj.     Manlike,  becoming  a  man, 

firm,  brave,  stout. 
Manna,  mln-na,  s.  9'-'.     A  delicious  food  distilled 
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from  heaven  for  the  support  of  tlie  Israelites  in  their 
passage  through  the  wiklerncss;  a  kind  of  gum,  a  gen- 
tle purgative. 

iMannek,  miii-nur,  s.  418.  Form,  method;  ha- 
bit, fashion;  sort,  kind;  mien,  cast  of  look;  peculiar 
way;  Manners,  in  the  plural,  general  wuv  of  life,  mo- 
rals, habits;  ccrcnnonious  behaviour,  stiulicd  civility. 

Mannerist,  mSn-nfir-ist,  s.  Any  artist  who  per- 
forms all  his  works  in  one  unvaried  manner. 

ManneRLINI'.SS,  min-n&r-li-n§s,  s.  Civility,  ce- 
remonious complaisance. 

Mannerly,  man-nur-li^,  adj.  Civil,  ceremonious, 
complaisant. 

Mannerly,  mAn-n&r-l<^,  adv.  Civilly,  without 
rudeness. 

MaNNIKIN,  roin-n^-kln,  *.    A  little  man,  a  dwarf. 

Mannish,  min-nlsh,  adj.  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man,  bold,  masculine,  impudent. 

";.'aN(EUVRE,    in;\n-i-vur,   s.     An  attempt,  out  of 
the  eomnion  course  of  action,  to  relieve  ourselves,  or 
nnnoy  our  adversary  ;  and  generally  used  in  maritime 
affairs. 
f^  This  word,  though  current  in  conversation,  and 

really  useful,  is  in  no  Dictionary  I  have  met  with,     'i'lie 

triphthong  of  li  has  no  correspondent  sound  in  our  languiige, 

and  I  have  given  it  what  I  thought  the  nearest  to  it;  but 

as  the  word  seems  to  be  universally  adopted,  it  ou"ht  to 

be  anglicised,  and  may  bo  safely  pronounced  as   1  have 

marked  it,  by  those  who  cannot  give  it  the  exact  French 

sound. 

Manor,  min-nur,  s.  418.  Manor  signifies  in 
common  law,  a  rule  or  government  which  a  man  hath 
over  such  as  hold  land  within  his  fee. 

Manorial,  ini-no^re-al,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  mJ- 
nor. 

Mansion,  min-shun,  $.  Place  of  residence,  abode, 
house. 


Manual,  min-i-ll,  adj.    Performed  by  the  hand  ; 

used  by  the  hand. 
Manual,  min-u-i),  *.     A  small  book,  such  as  m-iy 

be  carried  in  the  h.'>nd. 
ManUDUCTION,  inan-nii-d^k-sh&n,  s.    Guidance 

by  the  hand. 

Manufactory,   muii-fi-fukit&r-^,  t.     A   place 

where  a  manufacture  is  carried  on. 
Manufacture,    man-ni-fik-tshire,    s.    461. 

The  practice  of  making  any  piece  of  workmanship  ;  any 

thing  made  by  art. 
2'i)    Manufacture,    man-i-fik-ts!iire,    v.   a. 

iGj.     To  make  by  art  and  labour,  to  form  by  v.ork- 

manship. 
Manufacturer,  mln-m'i-fAk'tsh6-rir,   s.     a 

workman,  an  ariificcr. 
To  Manumise,  miii-nfi-mize,   v.  a.    To  set  free, 

to  dismiss  from  slavery.  , 

Manuaiission,  mAii-nii-inisli-ian,  s.    The  act  of 

giving  liberty  to  slaves. 
To  Manumit,    niau-m'i-mlt,'    v.   a.     To   release 

from  slavery. 
Ma.nurable,  mi-niLi-r?i-bl,  adj.  405.    Capable  of 

cultivation. 
MaNURANCE,  mi-nu-iinse,  s.    Agriculture,  culti- 
vation. 
To  Manure,  ml  nure,'  i<.  a.    To  cultivate  by  ma- 
nual labour;  to  dung,  to  fatten  with  composts. 
IManURE,  mA-n(jrc,'  s.     Soil  to  be  laid  on  landi. 
IMaNUREMENT,    ini-ii6re-m§nt,    $.      Cultivation, 

improvement. 
Manurer,    miV  nd-iOr,   s.  98.     He  who  manures 

land,  a  husbandman. 
Manuscript,  tnau-u-skript,  s.    a  book  writ'.i-n, 


Manslaughter,    minlsla^v-tar,  ^-    Murder    de- 1'•;';^;'^''^;^|■,^        ^._  consisting  of  a  great 

struction  of  the  human  species;  inlaw,  the  act  ot  kil- 1  ,'  'J  do 

■    ■■     •    ■         .     .     '.        ...         ,      •^■■"^ijer,  numerous. 

COLOUREU,    m§!)-u^-kul-lard,    adj.     Hav- 
Kurdercr,  one  that  j      ing  many  colotivs.  ^ 

j  AIanycorneued,  mt-n-n^-kor-nfird,  adj.    Poly. 
Tame,   gentle,  not       ;,'onal,  having  many  corners. 

!  ManYHEAHED,    in^n-iiti-hed-Od,    adj.      Having 
MaNSUETUDE,  min'-swe-tiide,  j.  334.    Tameness,  ;      niany  heads.  ^ 

gentleness.  :  MaNYLANGUAGED,     niuu-ne  liiig-gwldjd,    adj 

Mantel,    mln-tl,    5.   103.      Work  raised  before  a  '      Having  many  languages. 

chimney  to  conceal  it.  j  .MaNVPEOPLED,    mln-ni-peti-pld,    adj.       Numo- 

Mantelet,  min-te-let,'  s.    a  small  cloak  worn  by  j      rously  populou:i._ 
women  ;  in  fortificittion,  a  kind  of  moveable  penthouse,  j  .MaNYTIMES,  in6n-nd-tlinz,  cmlit.    Often,  frequently, 
driven  before  the  luoneers,  as  blinds  to  shelter  them.     I  -yi.^^p^    mSp,   s.      A  geographical   picture    on   which 


ling  a  man,  not  wholly  without  fault,  though  without  i      ""mber,  numerous. 

malice.  '  '^  |  MaNYC 

MaNSLAYER,    minisla-fir,   s.     Murderer,  one  that  !      ing  many  colotns. 

has  killed  another. 
Mansuete,  man-swete,  adj 

ferocious- 


MantigEK,  niAn-ti-gCir,  s.  98.  A  large  monkey 
or  baboon. 

Mantle,  mill-tl,  s.  405.  A  kind  of  cloak  or  gar- 
ment. 

To  Mantle,  mSn-tl,  v.  a.    To  cloak,  to  covet 

To  Mantle,    mitl-tl,    v.  n.     To  spread   tlie  wings 
as  a  hawk  in  pleasure;  to  be  expanded,  to  spread  luxu- 
riantly ;  to  gather  any  thing  on  the  surface,  to  froth  ;  to 
lermeni,  to  be  in  sprightly  agitation. 
MantologY,   iniii-til-6-je,  ».  518.     The  gift  of 

prophecy. 
Mantua,  mSn-tshfj-S,  s.  333.    A  lady's  gown. 

55"  Dr.  Johnson  says  this  word  was  probably  corrupted 
from  the  French  manteau :  and  Mr.  Elphinston,  in  his 
zeal  for  an  liom.ophonous  orthography,  as  it  may  be  cal- 
led, says,  "Manteau,  not  Slaniua,  having  given  title  to 
the  silk,  the  maker  of  mantoes,  or  nutntows,  will  have  the 
nonour  of  leadnig  the  fashions  at  the  court  of  truth, 
when,  under  so  glorious  patronage,  she  announces  her- 
self a  Mantoemaker,  or  Mantowmaker.  I'aduasoy  is  a  si- 
milar falsification  of  Podesoy,  the  English  oft'spring  of  the 
French  Poudesoie.  The  Italian  cities  are  much  obliged 
to  aflectation  for  having  so  long  coinpliineiitcd  tliem  at 
her  own  expense.  Guided  l>y  etymology,  she  had  no 
ss  with  the  sound  ;  and  a  stranger  to  analogy  was 


not  likely  to  know,  that  a  nmre/e/,  nuintoi,  or  clo/:e,  was 
probably  the  first  silken  task  of  the  English  .Vantoema-^ 
ker. 

Mantuamaker,  manitii-ina-kOr,  *.  333.     t 
■who  makes  gowns  for  women. 


lands  and  seas  are  delineated  according  to  the  longitude 
and  latitude  ;  a  description  of  a  country  by  lines  drawn 
on  paper ;  a  view  of  an  eitate  according  to  exact  ad- 
measurement. 

To  Map,  map,  i;.  a.  To  delineate,  to  set  down. 
Little  used. 

MaPLE-TKEE,  nia-pl-tiee,  t,  405.  A  tree  fre- 
quent in  hetlge-rows. 

MaPPERY,  map-pCir-^,  i.  The  art  of  planning  and 
designing. 

To  Mar,  niAr,  v.  a.  78.  To  injure,  to  spoil,  to 
damage. 

MaRANATHA,  mlr-A-llli/jiJ,  S.  92.     It  was  a  <bnr 
of  denouncing  a  curse,  or  anathematising,  an  ong  the 
Jews. 
g5"  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  placing  the  accent  on  the  second 

syll.ible  of  this  word,  ditfers  from  Dr.  Johnson,  anii  every 

other  orthoepist,  who  uniformly  accent  the  word  on  the 

third  syllable,  as  I  have  done. 

Marasmus,  ml-raz-mtis,  s.    A  consumption. 

Marauder,  ina-ro-dur,  s.  A  soldier  that  roves 
about  in  quest  of  pkindcr. 

Marble,  mir-bl,  «.  405.  stones  used  in  statues 
.and  elegant  buildings,  capable  of  a  bright  polish  ;  little 
balls  of  marble  with  which  children  play;  a  stone  re- 
markable for  the  sculpture  or  inscription,  as  the  ().\ford 
Marbles. 

Marble,  mSr-bl,  adj.  Made  of  marble;  variegated 
like  marble. 
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.^^*  559.  rite  73,  fiir  77,  tkU  83,  lit  81— m6  93,  mSt  95— pine  105,  pin  107  -n6  162,  mSve  1R4 
.     To  variegate,  or  vein 


To  Marble,  mh'-h], 

like  marble. 
Marblehearted,  mSr-bl-hSrt-^d,  adj.    Cruel, 

insensible,  hard-hearted. 
MarCASTTE,   m^rikJUslte,  s.  155.    The  Marcasite 

is  a  solid  hard  fossil  frequently  found  in  mines. 
March,   mdrtsh,  s.  352.     The  third  month  of  the 

year. 
To  March,  mSrtsh,  v.  n.    To  move  in  a  military 

form ;  to  walk  in  a  grave,  deliberate,  or  stately  manner. 
To  March,  mSrtsh,  v.  a.    To  put  in  military  move- 
ment ;  to  bring  in  regular  procession. 
March,  mSrtsh,  s.     Movement,  journey  of  soldiers  ; 

grave  and  solemn  walk ;   signals  to  move ;    Marches, 

without  singular,  borders,  limits,  confines. 
Marcher,    mirtshifir,   s.    98.     President  of  the 

marches  or  borders. 
Marchioness,  maritshun-^s,  s.  288.  352.    The 

wife  of  a  marquis. 
Marchpane,  m^rtsh-pane,  s.     A  kind  of  sweet 

luead. 
]\IarcU),  m^r-sld,  adj.    Lean,  pining,  withered. 
Marcour,   mJrikir,   s.  314.    Leanness,  the  stato 

i)t  withering,  waste  of  flesh. 
Mare,   mare,  «.     The  female  of  a  horse ;   a  kind  of 

torpor  or  stagnation,  which  seems  to  press  the  stomach 

with  a  weight ;  the  nightmare. 
MarESCHAL,   mJrishil,   *.     A  chief  commai>der  of 

.in  army. 
IMargarite,  mSrigi-rite,  s.  \55.    A  pearl. 
jNIargent,  itiArij^nt, 
ISIargin,  mirijln, 

brink,  the  edge,  the  verge;  the  edge  of  a  page  left  blank  ; 

tne  edge  of  a  wound  or  sore. 
INIaRGTNAL,  inJrij^-nAl,   s.     Placed  or  written  on 

the  margin. 
MarginateD,  mlrij^-na-t^d,  adj.    Having  a  mar- 


The   border,    the 


A  title  of  sovereignty 


Margrave,  mlr-grave,  s. 

i;i  Germany. 

Mariets,  mJr-r^-<^ts,  j.  SI.    A  kind  of  violet. 
Marigold,  m:\rire-gold,  s.  81.     a  yellow  flower. 

Jt:^^  The  a  in  the  firsf  syllable  of  this  wont  is,  by  Mr. 
Shonilan  and  Mr.  liiichrinan,  pronounced  long  and  slen- 
der, as  in  the  proper  name  ilfari/ ;  and  this  is  supposed 
to  Ije  the  true  sound,  a?;  it  is  imagined  the  flower  was  de- 
dicated to  the  Itlessed  Virjjin  :  But  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  W.  Johnston,  give  the  a  the  short  sound,  as  in  mar- 
ry;  and  m  this  ttiey  appear  not  only  more  agreeable  to 
pcncral  usage,  but  to  tnat  [irevailing  tendency  of  shorten- 
mg  the  anttpeniiltimate  vowel,  which  runs  through  the 
language,  5(i3.  SS^.  Losing  the  simple  in  the  compound 
can  be  no  objection,  when  we  reflect  on  the  frequency  of 
;his  coalition,  Sl.'i.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  observation, 
that  gold,  in  this  word,  preserves  its  true  sound,  and  is 
not  corrupted  into  goold. 
To  IMarinate,   mAr-r^-nate,  t'.  a.     To  salt  fish, 

and  then  jireserve  thera  in  oil  or  vinegar.     Not  used. 

Marine,  mi-ri^r/  adj.   112.     Belonging  to  the 

sea. 
Marine,   mA-ret-n,'  s.    Sea  affairs;   a  soldier  taken 

on  shipboard  to  be  employed  in  descents  upon  the  land. 
Mariner,  inSrirln-&r,  s.  98.  A  seaman,  a  sailor. 
Marjoram,  m4r-j&r-&m,  s. 

many  kinds. 

Marish,  m5,r-lsli,  s. 

tery  ground. 

JIarish,  mir-lsh,  adj.  Fenny,  boggy,  swampy. 
Not  used. 

Marital,  m'ir-rt5-tAl,  adj.  88.  Pertaining  to  a 
husband. 

MaRITLMAL,  irl-rit-t^-mil,     7    "'?7-      Performed 

Maritime,  mar-re^-tlm,  Hfi.  5  on  the  sea,  ma- 
rine ;  relating  to  the  sea,  naval ;  bordering  on  the  sea. 

Mark,  niirk,  s-  81.  A  token  by  which  any  thing 
IS  known  ;  a  token,  an  impression ;  a  proof,  an  evi- 
rtencc ;  any  thing  at  which  a  missile  weapon  is  directed ; 
the  evidence  of  a  horse's  agi  ;  Marque,  French,  license 
ol    rcpiisals;    a   sum   of  thirteen   shillinL'S  am!  four- 
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A  fragrant  plant  of 
A  lx)g,  a  fen,  a  swamp,  wn- 


pence ;  a  character  made  by  those  who  cannot  write 
their  names. 

To  Mark,  mark,  v.  a.  To  impress  with  a  to- 
ken or  evidence ;  to  note,  to  take  notice  of. 

To  Mark,  m^rk,  v.  n.    To  note,  to  take  notice. 

Marker,  mhcV-hr,  s.  98.  One  that  puts  a  mark 
on  any  thing ;  one  that  notes  or  takes  notice. 

Market,  mir-klt,  .s.  a  publick  time  of  buying 
and  selling ;  purchase  and  sale ;  rate,  price. 

To  Market,  mSrikit,  v.  a.  To  deal  at  a  market, 
to  buy  or  sell. 

Market -BELL,  m4r-k!t-b§l,'  s.  Tiic  bell  to  give 
notice  that  trade  may  begin  in  the  market. 

Market-cross,  mJr-klt-kr6s,'  s.  a  cross  set  up 
where  the  market  is  held. 

Market-day,  mJr-klt-da/  *.  The  day  on  which 
things  are  publickly  bought  and  sold. 

Market-folks,   miriklt-fAks,   s.     People  that 

come  to  the  market. — .See  Folk-. 
Market-man,  mir-kU-mJn,  s.   88.     One  who 

goes  to  the  market  to  sell  or  buy. 
Market-place,   mir-klt-plase,  s.     Place  where 

the  market  is  held. 


:i 


s.     The  pric* 


Market-price,  mirikit-prise, 
Market-rate,  mir-kit-rate, 

at  which  any  thing  is  currently  sold. 
Market-town,  mir-ku-tofin,  s.  521.    a  towr; 

that  has  the  privilege  of  a  stated  market,  not  a  village 
Marketable,  mir-klt->\-bl,  adj.    Such  as  may 

be  sold,  such  for  which  a  buyer  may  be  found  j  current 

in  the  market. 
Marksman,  mirksimin,  s.  88.    a  man  skilful  tc 

hit  a  mark. 
INIaRL,    m3xl,   .i.      A    kind  of  clay  much    used    ftl 

manure. 
To  Marl,  mirl,  ii.a.    To  manure  with  marl. 
Marune,   mar-lln,  s.   140.    Long  wreaths  of  un- 

twisteti  hemp  dipped  in  pitch,  with  which  cables  are 

guarded. 
Marlinespike,   mifilln-splke,  .<t.     A  small  pic-cs 

of  iron  for  fastening  ropes  together. 
MaRLPIT,   mSrl-pit,   s.     Pit  out   of  which   marl  h 

dug. 
]MaRLY,  mir-1^,  (idj.    Abounding  with  marl. 
Marmalade,  mir-ml-lade,    7  th       i     < 

MarmalET,  mir-ma-l^t,  5   *  e  pu  p  o. 

quiiioes  boiled  into  a  consistence  with  sugar. 
Marmoration,   mJr-mi-ralshfin,   s.     Incrusta- 

t;nn  with  marble. 
TiIaHMOREAN,  mSr-in6-re-in,  adj.    Madcofmat- 

blc. 

Marmoset,  mSr-m6-z§t,'  s.    A  small  monkey. 
IVFaR-MOT,  mSr-mfiit,'  s.    The  marmotto  or  mus  al- 

pinus. 
Marquess,  mir-kwls,  5.    The  right  word  for  wh.-vt 

is  now  usually  written  and  called  Sfari/uis. 

Marquetry,  mAr-k^t-tri^,  s.  Chequered  work, 
work  inlaid  with  variegation. 

Marquis,  mir-kwls,  s.  In  England,  one  of  the 
lecoiitl  order  of  nobility,  next  in  rank  to  a  duke. 

MaRQI'ISATE,  mSr-kwlz-ate,  s.  91.  The  seigniory 
of  a  niannns. 

Makrkr,  m3rir5r,  t.  98.    One  who  spoils  or  hurts. 

Mariuagk,  mirMdje,  s.  81.  90.  274.  The  act 
of  uniting  a  man  and  woman  for  life. 

Marriageable,  mSrMdje-i-bl,  aa;.  Fit  for  wed- 
lock, of  age  to  lie  married  ;  capable  of  union. 

Married,  mAr-rld,  adj  283.    Conjugal,  connubial. 

Marrow,  mir-rA,  s.  327.  An  oleaginous  substance 
contained  in  the  bones. 

Marrowbone,  mAr-rd-bAne,  «.     Bone  boiied  for 

the  m.irrow  ;   in  biitlesijue  language,  the  knees. 

Marrowfat,  tnirirA-fit,  s.    A  kind  of  pea. 
Marrowless,  iTiArirA-li^s,  ad}.     Void  of  marrow. 
To   Marry,    inAr-r«^,    v.    a.    81      To  join  a  mar 


MAS 


MAS 


s-Ar  157,  u5t  163— tibe  171,  tub  172,  bill  173— ill  299— p6Qnd  313— I'/iin  466— this  4:>i!. 

and  a  woman ;  to  dispose  of  in  marriage,  to  take  for   ^g  JJash,    m^sh,    v.  a.     To  beat  into  a  confusea 
husband  or  wife.       ^  |      mass ;  to  mix  malt  and  water  together  in  brewing. 

To  Marry,  mar-re,  v.  n.    To  enter  into  the  con-^  jj^^^^  „,;.g^^  ^   7g_    ^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^i^g.^i^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^ 


jugal  state. 

Marsh,  marsh,  5.  81.     A  fen,  a  bog,  a  swamp. 

Marsh-mallow,  marsh-mal-16,  s.    A  plant 

Warsh-JLarigold,  marsh-mSr-re-g61d,  s.  A 
fiower. — See  Marigold. 

Marshal,  mar-shil,  s.  The  chief  officer  of  arms  ; 
ail  officer  who  regulates  combats  in  the  lists  ;  any  one 
who  regulates  rank  or  order  at  a  feast ;  a  harbinger,  a 
pursuivant. 

To  Marshal,  marishJl,  v.  a.  To  arrange,  to] 
rank  in  order  ;  to  lead  as  a  harbinger. 

MarshalLER,  m;lr-shiil-lfir,  s.  98.  One  that  ar- 
ranges, one  that  ranks  in  order. 

Marshalsea,  mSrish^l-s^,  s.  The  prison  belong- 
ing to  the  marshal  of  the  king's  household. 

Marshalship,  m  Jr^shil-shlp,  s.  The  office  of  a 
marshal. 

Marshelder,  mirsh-^Udar,  *.     A  gelder  rose. 

Marshrocket,  marsh-r6k-kit,  s.  99.  A  species 
of  watercresses. 

Marshy,  mSrsh^^,  adj.  Boggy,  fenny,  swampy; 
produced  m  marshes.  1 

Mart,  mart,  S.  A  place  of  publick  traffick  ;  bar-' 
gain,  purchase  and  sale ;  letters  of  mart. — See  Mark, 

To  Mart,  mirt,  v.  a.    To  traffick.  ( 


a  visor ;  any  pretence  or  subterfuge ;  a  festive  entertain- 
ment in  which  the  company  is  masked  ;  a  revel;  apiece 
of  mummery;  a  dramatick  performance,  written  in  a 
tragick  style,  without  attention  to  rules  or  probability. 

To  Mask,  mask,  v.  a.  To  disguise  with  a  mask  or 
visor  ;  to  coier,  to  hide. 

To  Mask,  raSsk,  v.  n.  To  revel,  to  play  the  mum- 
mer ;  to  be  disguised  any  way. 

Masker,  mask-ar,  s.  98.  One  who  revels  in  a 
mask,  a  mummer. 

Mason,  ma-sn,  s.  1  70.    A  builder  with  stone. 

Masonry,  ma-sn-iv,  s.  The  craft  or  performance 
of  a  mason. 

Masquerade,  mSs-k5r-rade^  s.  A  diversion  in 
which  the  company  is  masked  ;  a  disguise. 

To  Masquerade,  m4s-k&r-rade,'  v.  n.  To  go  in 
disguise;  to  assemble  in  masks. 

Masquerades,  mas-kfir-ri^dfir,  s.  415.  A  per- 
son in  a  mask. 

5:5=  This  word  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  cata- 
logue of  exceptions,  see  Principles,  No.  415. 

Mass,  mis,  S.  79-  A  body,  a  lump ;  a  large  quan- 
tity; congeries,  assemblage  indistinct;  the  service  of 
the  Roman  Church. 

Massacre,  misisa-k&r,  s.  416.  Butchery,  indis- 
criminate destruction;  murder. 


Marten,   mir-tln,  s.  99.    a  large  kind  of  weasel,!  To  Massacre,  mis-sa-kGr,  v.  a.    To  butcher,  to 
whose  fur  is  much  valued;  a  kind  of  swallow  th.it      slaughter  indiscriminately, 
builds  in  houses,  a  martlet. _  Massiness,  mSsis^nls,       "7     a.    Weight, 

Martial,   mEr-shil,  adj.   88.     Warli_ke,_^fightin8j  ^^  m5s'-siv-n?s,' f       ponderousn 

I  Massive,  masislv,  158.  2  cdj- 


brave ;  having  a  warlike  show,  suiting  war ;  belonging  | 
to  war,  not  civil. 


Dominion, 


bulk, 
erousness. 
Weighty,   bulky, 
1,  ~)  ,  Massy,  mas-s' 

Martinet,  mar-tln-^t/ S    s.    A  kind  of  swallo       [Mast,   mist,   j.  78,  79.     The  beam  or  post  raised 
Martlet,  mirt-l^t,         S  I     above  a  vessel,  to  which  the  sail  is  fixed ;  the  fruit  oi 

n/t  s     ..I      J. ,  -r.         ,  ...  the  oak  and  beech. 

Martinet,   mar-tm-eti'  i.   Frendi.     An  offier  ■»/«    ™„„       »  ^ixa       r     t-      •  u  j     •»!. 

.      .'     .       ,.  ^  -^    «.<-<.".      ii  *    Masted,  masted,  «(/;.     Furnished  with  masts, 

over-nice  m  disciplme.  p.i«  i^^,       ,,     ,  '      • 

MartingaL,  miri-tin-gil,  *.  A  broad  strap  made!  FASTER,  ma-stur,.^76.  98.  One  who  has  servants, 
fast  to  the  girths  under  the  bellv  of  a  horse,  which  runf  I  opposed  to  man  or  servant,  owner,  proprietor ;  a  ruler ; 
between  thi  two  legs  to  fasten  the  other  end  under  Uie  *^'"^f'  ''^^^  i  possessor ;  commander  of  a  trading  ship , 
noseband  of  the  bridle.  f  "("""S  gentleman  ;  a  teacher ;  a  man  cmmently  skil- 

ir...—,. 1  i^\         X  00       ....      .  J     ful  m  practice  or  science ;  a  title  of  dignity  in  the  uni 

Martinmas,    marUln-mfis,   j.  88.     The  feast  of]     versities,  as  Master  of  Arts. 

St.  Martin,  the  eleventh  of  November,  commonly  cal-      try-  When  this  wrrd  is  only  a  compellation  of  ciWlity, 

iea  Martilraas  or  Martlcmas.  ]  as  Jljr.  Locke,  Mr.  Boyle,  &e.  the  a  is  sunk,  and  an  t  sub- 

MarTYR,  m4rit&r,  s.  418.     One  who  by  his  death]  stituted  in  its  stead,  .is  if  the  word  were  written  Mister, 

bears  witness  to  the  truth.  '  I  rhymijig  with  .lisier.    Any  attempt  to  approach  to  the 

TV.  TVIabtivi.     ,^X,Jt?,,'  ..    _      T.«      ..  •.    J    .1.  r      tound  of  a,  by  pronouncing  it  mwiiT  or  m«.s<er,  ought  to 

lo  Martyr,   m4r'-tur,   v.  a.     To  put  to  death  for  ^e  carefully  a\  iided,  as  a  provincial  pronunciation. 

mI'^^IT^'^Z      i'".^"'''Al'  ir.     r^u  To -Master,  mk^sihr.v.  a.  98.418.    To  conquer, 

M.ARTYRDOM,  mir-tur-d&m,   «.  166.     The  death       to  overcome  ;  to  execute  with  skill. 

M^Ip.TJI^V.^       T'*°^''M'r-A         -,o  Masterdo.m,  miistfir-dCim,  s.  166. 

JMartyrology,  mar-tur-r61-lo-je,  s.  .518.     A      ^ujg 

Af7JZltT.'T'     X    .'      MM.-  Master.KEV,  maist&r-k^,  *.     The  key  which  o- 

Martyrologist,  m^r-tur-rSl-lo-jlst,  s.    A  writer  1,,,,,     ^f  ^^i.^  the  subordinate  keys  oper 

ofraartyrology.^    .  each  only  one. 

Marvel,    mar-vel,   s.  99.    a   wonder,  any  thing  Master-SINEW,  m^stfir-sinini,  s.    A  large  sinew 

Ti^'i??           '         I  /    3  that  surrounds  the  hough,  ,ind  divides  it  from  the  bens 

To  Marvel,  mar-vel,  v.  n.    To  wonder,  to  be  as-  by  a  hollow  place,  where  the  wind-galls  are  usually 

tonished.  seated. 

Marvellous,    mirivll-lus,     adj.     Wonderful,  Master-string,    raa-st&r-str!ng,   s.     Principal 

strange,  astonishing;  surpassing  credit;  the  Marvellous       string. 

is  any  thing  exceeding  natural  power,  opposed  to  tlic   MASTERSTROKE,   ina-stUr-strokL',  s.     Capital  per- 

Probable.  ^       ^  f„rmancc. 

Marvellously,  mirivel-lus-Ie,  adv.    Wonder-  Masterless,  miist&r-lls,  adj.     Wanting  a  mas- 

Tu}     ■'  ,  ,  tcr  or  owner ;  ungoverned,  unsubdued. 

Marvel LOUSNESS,  mariv^LIus-n^s,  s.     Wonder-   MASTERLY,   ma-st&r-l^,  adv.     With  the  skill  of  a 

fuhiess,  strangeness.  _     ^  ,na5ter. 

Masculine,  mas-ku-lm,  adj.  150-    Male,  not  fe-   Masterly,  ma^st&r-le,  adj.    Suitable  to  a  master, 

male;  resembhng  man  ;  virile,  not  effeminate;  the  gen- |     artful,  skilful ;  imperious,  with  the  sway  of  a  master. 
MAsrin iNpTrn'li  ;t  ^1''  ""v"  "T'  ^T'-  Masterpiece,  mdist&r-p^se,  ..    Capital  perform- 

MASCULINEL^,  mis-ku-iin-Ie,  adv.     Like  a  mar,.  ,      .^nec.  any  thmg  done  or  made  with  extraordinary  skiP -, 
MASCULINENESS,  mas-k6-lin-lies,  «.     Male  figure       chief  excellence. 

or  behaviour.  MASTERSHIP,   mJist&r-shlp,  s.     Rule,  power  ;  su. 

uIaSH,   mash,    s.    Any  thing  mingled  or  beaten  to-        periority  ;  skill,  know  hdge;  a  title  of  ironical  respect. 

gether  into  an  undistineuished  or  confused  body ;  a  ;  MASTER-  TEETH,  mh-stiir-titith,  s.     The  principal 

mixture  for  a  horse.  I      teeth 
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%*  559.  Fite  73,  fir  77,  fill  83,  ilt  81— mi  33,  met  95-pltio  105,  pin  107— r..S  162,  mive  IGi 


MasteuwoRT,  in^-stur-wirt,  s.    A  plant. 

Mastery,  m3-stur-<^,  s.  Rule  ;  superiority,  pre- 
eminence; skill;  attainment  of  skill  or  power. 

MastFUL,  mistiful,  ac0.  Abounding  in  mast,  or 
fruit  of  oak,  beech,  or  cnesnut. 

Mastication,  mis-te-ka-shun,   s.     The  act  of 

chewing. 

Masticatory,  misit^-ka-t&r-d,  s.  512.  a  me- 
dicine to  be  chewed  only,  not  swallowed. — For  the  o, 
see  Damestick. 

MasTICH,  niis-tik,  *.  353.  A  kind  of  gum  gather- 
ed from  trees  of  tlie  same  name ;  a  kind  of  mortar  or 
cement. 

^IaSTIFF,  mSsitlf,  s.     A  dog  of  the  largest  size 

MasTLESS,  mlst-l^s,  adj.    Bearing  no  mast. 

Mastlin,  m5s-11n,  S.  Mixed  corn,  as  wheat  and 
rye. 

Mat,  mat,  s.      A  texture  of  sedge,  flags,  or  rushes. 

To  Mat,  mit,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  mats  ;  to  twist 
together,  to  join  like  a  mat. 

MaTADORE,  mit-i-d6re'  *.  A  term  used  in  the 
games  of  quadrille  and  ombre.  The  matadorcs  are  the 
two  black  aces  when  joined  willi  the  two  black  duces, 
or  red  sevens  in  trumps, 

Match,  mitsh,  j.  352.  Any  thing  that  catches 
fire;  a  contest,  a  game ;  one  equal  to  .mother,  one  able 
to  contest  with  another;  one  who  suits  or  tallies  with 
another ;  a  marriage ;  one  to  be  married. 

To  Match,  mitsh,  v.  a.  To  be  equal  to  ;  to  show 
an  equal ;  to  equal,  to  oppose;  to  suit,  to  proportion ; 
to  marry,  to  give  in  marriage. 

To  Match,  mitsh,  v.  n.  To  be  married  ;  to  suit, 
to  be  proportionate,  to  tally. 

MaTCHABLE,  mitsh-i-bl,  adj.  405.  Suitable,  e- 
qual,  fit  to  be  joined  ;  correspondent. 

Matchless,  mitsh-l^s,  adj.     Without  an  equal. 

Matchlessly,  niatsh-l6s-l^,  adv.  In  a  manner 
not  to  be  equalled. 

MaTCHLESSNESS,  mitsh-l^s-iies,  s.  Slate  of  be- 
ing without  Aft  equal. 

Matchmaker,  mStsIi-ma-k&r,  s.  One  who  con- 
trives marriages  ;  one  who  makes  matches  for  burning. 

Mate,  mate,  s.  77.  A  husband  or  wife  ;  a  com- 
panion, male  or  female  ;  the  male  or  female  of  animals ; 
one  that  sails  in  the  same  ship ;  one  that  eats  at  the 
same  table ;  Uic  second  in  subordination,  as,  the  mas- 
ter's mate. 

7'o  Mate,  mate,  t*.  a.  To  match,  to  marry  ;  to  op- 
jiose,  to  equal ;  to  subdue,  to  confound,  to  crush.  Oi> 
solete  in  the  latter  sense. 

MatbjiIAL,  mi-te-r^-Sl,  adj.  505.  Consisting  of 
matter,  corporeal,  not  spiritual ;  importint ;  momen- 
tous. 

MateriaUST,  mS-t^-ri-il-ist,  s.  One  who  de- 
nies spiritual  substances. 

Materiality,  mi-t«i-r^-il^-tt^,  *.  Material  ex- 
istence, not  spirituality. 

To  MaTERLALIZE,  mi-t^ir^-il-Ize,  v.  a.  To  re- 
gard as  matter. 

Materially,  mi-t^ir^-ll-^,  adv.    In  the  state 

of  niatler  ;  not  formally  ;  importantly,  essentially. 

MaTERIALNESS,  nil-t^-r^-il-nes,  .».  State  of  be- 
ing material,  imiioruincc. 

Materials,  mi-t«i-re-Jlz,  t.  The  substance  of 
which  any  thing  is  made. 

Materiate,  mi-ti-rii-it,  adj.  91.  Consisting  of 
matter. 

MatI'RNAL,  mi-tJr-nil,  adj.  88.  Motherly,  be- 
fitting or  pertaining  to  a  mother 

MaTER.S'ITY,  mi-t5rind-t(i,  *,  'ITie  character  or 
relation  of  a  mother. 

Mat-felon,  mlt-f^l-fin,  *.  A  eiiecie*  of  knai>- 
weed. 

Mathematical,  ma^A-e-miti^-kil,  509.  7     ,. 

Mathematick,  ma/A<^-mAtitlk,  i  °  "^' 

Considered  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mathcma- 
tidu. 
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Mathematically,   ma</i-^-mat't^-k5l-^,  adu. 

According  to  the  laws  ('t  the  mathematical  sciences. 

IVIathematician,  ma^A-^-mi-tishiin,  s.  a  mas 
versed  in  the  mathematicks. 

Mathejiaticks,  iniiA-(^-mit-tiks,  s.  That  sci. 
eiice  which  contemplates  whatever  is  capable  of  beiii.; 
numbered  or  measured. 

Mathesis,  imi-thi'-sh,  s.  520.  The  doctrine  ol 
mathematicks. 

Matin,  mititlri,  *.    Morning,  used  in  the  morning. 

Matins,  ni'it-tinz,  s.    Morning  worship. 

Matrass,  mit-rAs,  s.  A  chymical  glass  vessel 
made  for  digestion  or  distillation,  being  sometimes  bel- 
lied, and  sometimes  rising  gradually  taper  into  a  coni- 
cal figure. 

MatricE,  maitrls,   s.  140.  142.    The  womb,  the 
canty  where  the  foetus  is  foniied ;  a  mould,  tliat  which 
gives  form  to  something  enclosed. 
Jf5*  When  this  word  signifies  the  mould  in  which  let- 
ters are  cast,  it  is  called  by  the  founders  a  IMalttis. 

Matricide,  militr^-side,  t,  143.  Slaughter  of  a 
mother;  a  molher  killei 

To  Matriculate,  mi-trlk-u-late,  v.  a.  To  en- 
tcr  or  admit  to  a  membership  of  the  universities  ol 
England. 

Matriculate,  mJ-trikiii-late,  *.  91.  a  man  ma- 
triculated. 

IVIatriCULATION,  mi-trlk-ki-la-sh&n,  i.  The 
act  of  matriculating. 

Matrimo.nial,  miit-trt^-moine-il,  adj.  88.  Suiu 
.ible  to  marriage,  pertaining  to  marriage ;  connubial. 

Matrimonially,  mit-tr^-m6'iie-il-<5,  adu.    Ac- 

cording  to  the  manner  or  laws  of  marriage. 
Matrimony,    ma-tre-mun-^,    *.      Marriage,    the 
nuptial  state. — For  the  o,  see  Domesiick:     For  the  ae- 
■ccnt,  see  Academy. 
Matrix,    ma-triks,  *.     Womb,  a  place  where  any 

thing  is  generated  or  formed. 
Matron,    ma-trun,    j.      An  elderly  lady  ;   an  old 

woman. 
Matronal,  mSt-rA-nil,  or  mi-tr6itiil,  adj.  Suit 
able  to  a  matron,  constituting  a  matron. 
JP>"  I  have  excluded  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronunciation, 
which  makes  the  two  first  syllables  of  this  word  exactly 
like  matron,  because  the  word  is  a  primitive  in  our  liui- 
guage,  derived  from  the  Latin  matrunalis,  and  therefore, 
according  to  English  analogy,  when  reduced  to  three 
syllables,  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate, 
see  Academy  ;  and  this  accent  has,  in  simples,  always  a 
shortening  power,  503.  535  :  The  second  pronunciation, 
though  not  so  strictly  agreeable  to  analogy  as  the  first,  ii 
still  preferable  to  Mr.  Sheridan's.  Matronish  and  matron- 
ly ought  to  have  the  first  vowel  and  the  accent  .-is  in  ma- 
tron, because  they  are  compounds  of  our  own ;  but  we  do 
not  subjoin  at  to  words  as  we  do  ish  and  ly,  and  therefore, 
words  of  that  termination  are  under  a  different  pretlica- 
ment.  Something  like  this  sccrrw  to  have  struck  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Dr.  Johnson,  when  they  accented  the  word 
Patronal:  for  though  this  word  is  exactly  of  the  same 
form,  and  is  perfectly  similar  in  the  quantity  of  the  Latin 
vowels,  we  find  matronal  markc<l  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syll.-iblc,  and  patronal  on  the  second.  From  Dr. 
Johnson's  accentuation  vvc  cannot  collect  the  quantity  of 
the  vowel;  his  authority,  therefore,  in  the  word  in  ques- 
tion, is  only  for  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  To  him 
may  be  added,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Entick,  who 
accent  and  sound  the  a  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  done.  Dr. 
Ash  alone  seems  to  favour  the  pronunciation  I  have  given. 
Matronly,   ma-tr£iii-lc,  adv.     Elderly,   ancient. 

— See  Ulati  onal. 
MaTROSS,  ini-tris'  s.     Matrosses  are  a  sort  of  sol- 
diers next  in  degree  under  the  gunners,  who  assist  a- 
bout  the  guns  in  traversing,  spunging,  firing,  and  load 
iiig  them. 
Matter,  mit-tur,  s.  98.     Body,  substance  extend- 
ed ;  materials,  that  of  which  any  thing  is  composed; 
subject,  thing  trc.ited ;  the  whole,  the  very  thingaup- 
po.sed;  affair,  business,  in  a  familiar  sense;  cause  of 
disturbance;  import,  consupienee;  thing,  object,  that 
which  has  some  particular  relation  ;  space  or  quantity 
ne.irly  computed;  purulent  running. 
3'ij  Matter,  niut-tfir,  v.  n.    To  be  of  importanco 
to  import ;  to  generate  matter  by  suppuration. 
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To  Matter,  mltit&r,  v.  a.  Tc  regard,  not  to  ne- 
glect. 

Mattery,  mit-t&r-i^,  adj.  Purulent,  generating 
matter. 

MaTT'OCK,  mSt-tak,  s.  166.  A  kind  of  toothed 
instrument  to  pull  up  wood  ;  a  pickax. 

Mattress,  m^t-tris,  4.  99.  A  kmd  of  quilt  made 
to  lie  upon. 

To  Maturate,  mJtsh-i-rate,  v.  a.  91.  To  has- 
ten, to  ripen. 

To  Maturate,  mitshii-rate,  t;.  n.  461.  To 
grow  ripe. 

Maturation,  mltsh-ii-ra-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
ripening,  the  state  of  growing  ripe;  the  suppuration  of 
excrementitious  or  extravasated  juices  into  matter. 

MatURATIVE,  m^tsh-i-ri-tlve,  adj.  463.  Ri- 
pening, conducive  to  ripeness ;  conducive  to  the  sup- 
puration of  a  sore. 

Mature,  mi-tfire,'  adj.  Ripe,  perfected  by  time; 
brought  near  to  completion  ;  well  disposed,  fit  for  exe- 
cution, well  digested. — See  Futurity. 

To  Mature,  mi-tire,'  v,  a.  To  ripen,  to  advance 
to  ripeness. 

Maturely,  tni-tfire-l^,  adv.  Ripely,  completely ; 
with  counsel  well  digested  ;  early,  soon. 

Maturity,  mi-tii-re-te,  s.     Ripeness,  completion 

Maudlin,  raawd-lln,  adj.    Drunk,  fuddled. 

MaUGRE,  mawig&r,  adv.  416.  In  spite  of,  not- 
withstanding; with  ill-will, 


ble;  to  be  by  chance ;  to  have  power;  a  woic  express- 

ing  desire  or  wish. 
May  be,  ma^be,  adv.    Perhaps. 
May,    nia,    j.      The  fifth  month  of  the  yeat  ;  the 

confine  of  spring  and  summer;  the  early  or  gay  part 

of  life. 

To  IVIaY,    ma,    t;.    n.      To  gather  flowers  on  May 

morning. 
May-bug,  ma-bSg,  s.  A  chaffer. 
May-day,  ma-da,'  s.   The  first  cf  May. 
May-flower,  ma-fl5fir,  s.    a  plant. 
May-fly,  maifli,  *.    An  insect. 
3IAY-GAME,   ma-game,  *.     Diversion,  sports,  such 

as  are  used  on  the  first  of  May. 
May-ULY,    ma-lil-1^,  s.      The  same  with   Lily  ol 

the  valley. 
May-pole,  ma'p6le,  s.     Pole  to  be  danced  round 

in  May. 
May-weed,  maiw^t^d,  *,     a  species  of  chamomile. 
Mayor,    ma-ar,   s.  418.     The  chief  magistrate  of 

a  corporation,  who,  in  London  and  York,  is  called 

Lord  Mayor. 

Mayoralty,  ma-ur-Jl-t^,   s.     The  office  of  a 

mayor. 

{C5"  This  word  is  subject  to  the  same  corrupt  pronun- 
ciation as  Admiralty ;  that  is,  as  if  it  were  written  Mai/or- 
altiy. 

Mayoress,  ma'&r-^s,  *.     The  wife  of  a  mayor. 

MaZARD,  miz-zfird,  s.  88.     A  jaw.     A  low  word. 


To  Maul,  mavvl,  tJ.  a.     To  beat,  to  br-ii^c,  to  hurt  ■iit.™^     „!,„     ,      a  i,v„„„,i.    .     ,          -         ,     .. 

....                    .'      „  „  iUAZE,  maze,  *.    A  labyrmtn,  a  p  ace  of  perplexity 

in  a  coarse  or  butcherly  mannep — bee  Mali.  1     .  j-  ^-    •        ,.  ^_        ,      t^'i"^-^^'-} 

ti.t\,.t     ^3,.,1    o       a  U          I,                 rZ   ,  and  winding  passages;  confusion  of  thought,  uncertain- 

MaUL,  mawl,  s.     A  heavy  hammer.    Obsolete  ty,  perplexity. 

Maund,  mind,  s.  214.     A  hand  basket.  j  To  MaZE,  maze,  v.  a.    To  bewilder;  to  confute.— 


Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Perry  give  the  sound  Of  a 
in  aS  to  this  word.  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  both  the  a  in  hara 
and  that  in  all,  but  prefers  the  first. — See  Taunt. 
To  Maunder,  mSnid&r,  v.  a.  214.    To  grumble, 

to  murmur. 

J^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Perry,  pronounce  the  diphthong  in  this  word  as  ir. 
3Iaundi  but  Mr.  Nares  and  Mr.  Elphinslon,  whose  opi- 
nion in  this  point  is  of  the  greatest  weight,  pronounce  it 
as  I  have  marked  it. — See  2'auni. 
Maundy-THURSDAY,    mawn-d^,    or    min-de-  Meadow,  m^d^di,  234.  515. 

//mrz-da,  s.  214.    The  Thursday  before  Good  Fri- 1  ,  e'"""i'.  ^om  which  hay  is  made. 

day.  !  Meadow-saffron,  mM-do-sif-f am,  ».  417.   a 

Mausoleum,  maw-s6-lei&m,  s.  503.    a  pomp- 1    r'''"'- 

ous  funeral  monument.  \  MeaDOW-sWEET,  med-do-sw^^t,  s.     A  plant. 

Maw,  maw,  s.     The  stomach  of  anim.ih  ;   the  cra«  '  MeaGER,  m^-gfir,  adj.  227.  416.    Lean,  wanting 

of  birds.  I      flesh,  starved  ;  poor,  hungry. 

Mawkish,  mawikish,  flt/;'.     Apt  to  oflend  the  sto-' Meagerness,   ra^-g&r-n^s,   «.    Leanness,  want  of 


See  Gate. 

Mazy,  ma-z^,  a(^j.     Peri>'exed,  confusc-d. 
Me,  mi.     The  oblique  case  of  I. 
IVIeacock,    me-k6k,    adj.    227.     Tame,  cowardly. 

Obsolete. 
Mead,  mede,  s.  227.    A  kind  of  drink  made  of  wa- 

ter  and  honey. 
Mead,  m^de, 

A  rich  pasture 


mach. 

Mawkishness,  mawikish-n^s,  s.  Aptness  to 
cause  loathing. 

Maw-worm,  mawiw&rm,  4.  Gut- worms  frequent- 
ly creep  into  the  stomach,  whence  they  are  called  sto- 
mach or  maw-worms. 

Maxillar,  mig-zjUlSr,  478.         1 

Maxillary,  mlk^WAlt-i,  477.  \     "'y*      ^^ 

longing  to  the  jaw  bone. 

ItJ-  There  is  a  diversity  in  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  recur  to  principles  to 
decide  which  is  best  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Nares,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  accent  it  on  the  first  syllable; 
and  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  \V.  Johnston^,  Bailey,  and  En- 
tick,  on  the  second  ;  and  notwithstanding  this  majority, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  first  manner  is  right.  For  though 
Maxillary  and  the  other  similar  words  of  this  termination 
are  of  the  same  number  of  svUables  n  ith  the  Latin  words 
from  wj^hich  they  are  derivea,  as  MaxiUaris,  Cai)i2aris, 
&c  503,  et  yet  as  our  language  has  an  aversion  to  the  ac- 
cent on  the  a  in  these  terminations  which  have  the  ac- 
cent m  the  Latin  words,  512.  it  seems  agreeable  to  our 
own  analogy  to  place  the  stress  on  that  syllable  10  which 
we  give  a  secondary  stress  in  the  original  word,  and  that 
is  the  first.— See  Academy  and  Mammillary. 
MaXUI,  maks^lm,  s.  An  axiom,  a  general  princi- 
ple, a  leading  truth. 
May,  ma.  Auxiliary  verb,  preterU  Might.  To  be 
at  Uberty,  to  be  permitted,  to  be  allowed ;  to  be  possi- 


flesh ;  scantiness,  barrenness. 

Meal,  m^lc,  s.  227.  The  act  of  eating  at  a  certain 
time ;  a  repast ;  the  flour  or  edible  part  of  corn. 

2b  Meal,  mele,  f.  a.  To  sprinkle,  to  mingle.  Ot>. 
solete. 

Mej^LJIAN,  mele-mln,  s.  88.  One  that  deals  in  meal. 

Mealy,  m^-1^,  adj.  Having  the  taste  or  soft  insi- 
pidity of  meal ;  besprinkled  as  with  meal. 

Mealy-mouthed,   me-l^moflTHd,   adj.     Soft- 

mouthed,  unable  to  speak  freely. 

Mean,  mene,  adj.  227.  Wanting  dignity,  of  low 
rank  or  birth;  low-minded,  base,  despicable;  low  in 
the  degree  of  .tny  good  quality,  low  in  worth  ;  middle, 
moderate,  without  excess ;  intervening,  intermediate. 

Mean,  m^nc,  «.  Mediocrity,  middle  rate,  medium ; 
interval,  interim,  mean  time;  instrument,  measure, 
that  which  is  used  in  order  to  any  end ;  by  all  means, 
without  doubt,  without  hesitation ;  by  uo  means,  not 
in  any  degree,  not  at  all ;  in  the  plural,  revenue,  for 
tune,  power  ;  mean-time,  or  mean-while,  in  the  inter- 
vening time. 

To  Mean,  mt^ne,  r.  n.  To  have  in  mind,  to  in- 
tend, to  purpose.  ' 

To  Mean,  m^ne,  v.  a.  To  purpose  ;  to  intend,  to 
hint  covertly. 

Meander,  me-Jn-dur,  s.  98.     Maze,  labyrinth; 
flexuous  passage,  serpentine,  winding.  , 
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To  run  windin 


Wiixling, 


To  Meandbr,  me-in-d&r,  v.n 
to  be  intricate.  ^ 

Meandrous,   m^-uu-drus,  adj.  314 
flexuous. 

Meaning,  m^'ning,   s.  419.     Purpose,  intention; 
the  sense,  the  thing  understood. 

Meanly,  m^ne-1^,  adv.    Moderately  ;  poorly  ;  un- 
generously ;  without  respect. 

Meanness,  m^ne-n§s,  s.    Low  rank,  poverty ;  low- 
ness  of  mind  ;  sordidncss,  niggardliness. 

Meant,  m^nt,  pret.  and  pari.  pass,  of  To  BIcan. 

Mease,  mese,  S.     A  mease  of  herrings  is  five  hun- 
dred. 

Measles,  m^^zlz,  s-  227.  359.    a  kind  of  erup- 
tive and  infectious  fever ;  a  disease  Of  swine ;  a  disease 

Measled,   me--M,   adj.  359.     Infected  with  the 
measles. 

Measly,  m^-zl^,  adj.     Scabbed  with  tlie  measles. 

Measurable,  m§zh-{ir-i-bl,  adj.   Such  as  may  be 
measured  ;  moderate,  in  small  quantity. 

Measurableness,  in^zhifir-a-bl-n^s,  s.    Quali- 
ty of  admitting  to  be  measured. 

Measurably,  niezh-iir-^-bl^,  adv.    Moderately. 

Measure,  mezh-ure,  s.  234.  That  by  which  any 
thing  is  measured;  the  rule  by  which  any  thing  is  ad- 
justed or  proportioned;  proportion,  (juantity  settled  ;  a 
stated  quantity,  as  a  measure  of  wine ;  sufficient  quan- 
tity ;  degree ;  proportionate  time,  musical  time ;  motion 
harmonically  regulated;  moderation;  not  excess;  li- 
mit, boundary ;  syllables  metrically  numbered,  metre; 
tune,  proportionate  notes;  mean  of  action,  mean  to  an 
end  ;  To  have  hard  Measure,  to  be  hardly  dealt  by. 
To  MeaSUAE,  mSzh-ire,  v.  a.  To  compute  the 
quantity  of  any  thing  by  some  settled  rule ;  to  pass 
through,  to  judge  of  extent  by  marching  over;  ^o  ad- 
just, to  proportion  ;  to  mark  out  in  stated  quantities; 
to  allot  or  distribute  by  measure. 

Measureless,  m^zh-iiT-Us,  adj.    immense,  im- 

measurable. 
Measurement,  m^zh-ir-m^nt,  s.     Mensuration, 

act  of  measuring. 
MeaSUREK,    mizh-6r-&r,  s.   98.     One  that  mea- 
sures. 
Meat,   m^te,    s.  246.     Flesh  to  be  eaten 

general. 
MeatHE,  m^THe,  s.    A  kind  of  drink. 
Mechanical,  ra^-kani^-kal,      7      ^  ,. 
Mechanick,  md-k^ninik,  509.  S 
servile,  of  mean  occupation  ;  constructed  by  the  lawsci 
mech.inieks;  skilled  in  mechanicks. 
Mechanics,  me-k^n-nik,  s.  353.     A  manufac- 
turer, a  low  workman. 
Mechanicks,  nn^-kJninlks,  s.    Dr.  WalUs  defines 

Mechanicks  to  be  the  gconietry  of  motion. 
Mechanically,  me-kiln-ne-kil-e,  adv.    Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  mechanism. 
Mechanicalness,  in^-k^nin^-k3.1-n§s,  s.  Agree- 

ableness  to  the  laws  of  mechanism ;  meanness. 
Mechanician,  in6k-a-nlsh-3.n,  s.    A  man  profes- 
sing or  studying  the  construction  of  machines. 
Mechanism,  m^k-3,-nizin,   s.    Action  according 
mechanick  laws;  construction  of  parts  depending 
eadi  oilier  in  any  complic.ited  fabrick. 
Meconium,   me-kd-n^-tim,   s.    Expressed  juice  of 

poppy  ;  the  first  excrement  of  children. 
Medal,  mSd-dil,  s.  88.     An  ancient  coin ;  a  piece 

stamped  in  honour  of  some  remarkable  performance. 
MeuaLLICK,  ine-dil-llk,  adj.  509.    Pertaining  to 

medals. 
Medallion,  m^-dil-y&n,  s.  113.    Alargeant-^uc 

stamp  or  medal. 
Medallist,  :n6d-dal-lst,  s.    A  man  skilled  or  cu- 
rious in  medals. 
To  Meddle,  m&d'-d\,  v.  n.  405.    To  have  to  do ; 
to  interpose,  to  act  in  any  tiling  ;  to  interpose,  or  inter 
vene  iniportmiely  or  officiously. 
322 


f-  adj. 


Belong- 


MeDDLER,  imSd-dU&r,  s.  98.  One  who  busies 
himself  with  things  in  which  he  has  no  concern. 

MeuulesOME,  medidl-sum,  adj.    Intermeddling. 

To  Mediate,  m^-d^-ate,  v.  n.  91.  534.  To  in- 
terpose as  an  equal  friend  to  both  parties ;  to  be  be- 
tween two. 

To  Mediate,  ni^-di^-ate,  v-  a.  To  form  by  medi- 
ation  ;  to  limit  by  something  in  the  middle. 

Mediate,  me-de-ate,  adj.  91.  Interposed,  inter- 
vening ..  middle,  between  two  extremes;  acting  as  a 
mean.  _ 

Mediately,  mi-d^-ate-le,  adv.  By  a  secondary 
cause. 

Mediation,  m^-d^-aishan,  S.  Interposition,  in- 
tervention, agency  between  two  parties  practised  by  a 
common  friend ;  intercession,  entreaty  for  another. 

Mediator,  m^-d^-a-tur,  s.  534.  One  that  intor- 
vcncf!  between  two  parties ;  an  intercessor,  an  entrea- 
ter  fur  another ;  one  of  the  characters  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour.  ^ 

Medi-\torial,  m^-d^-3.-t6-re-al, 

Mediatory,  me-d^-i-tar-^, 

ing  to  a  mediator. 

\^  For  the  o,  see  Domesiich.   For  the  accent,  see  No. 

51--  , 

MediaTOHShif,  m^-d^-aitnr-ship,  s.    The  office 

of  a  mediator. 
Mediatrix,  m^-de-a-triks,  «.    A  female  mediator. 
Medical,    mM'-e-kU,   adj.     Physical,  relating  to 

the  art  of  healing. 
Medically,  med^d-kil-^,  ado     Physically,  medi- 

cinally. 

Medicament,   medi^-k^-m^nt,   *•.     Any  thing 

used  in  healing,  generally  topical  applications. 

^'  All  our  orthoepists,  but  Bailey,  pronounce  this 
word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  but  my  judg- 
ment much  fails  me  if  the  true  pronunciation  insjht  no' 
to  be  with  the  accent  on  the  second,  as  in  Predicament. 
My  reason  is,  that  this  is  the  syllable  on  which  we  pl.ice 
the  secondary  accent  in  pronouncing  the  Latin  words  me- 
dicamentum  and  vredicamentum ;  and  it  has  often  been 
observed,  that  this  is  our  guide  for  accenting  English 
words  formed  from  the  Latin  by  dropping  a  syllable — See 
Academy. 
Medicamental,  med-^-ki-ment-ai,  adj.     Ke- 

Uiiiug  to  medicine,  internal  or  topical. 
Medicamentally,   ined-e-ka-mSnt-il-e,    adv. 

After  the  manner  of  medicine. 
To  Medicate,  med-e-kate,  v.   a.     To  tincture 


Mean, 


Medicinal, 


or  impregnate  with  any  thing  medicinal. 

Medication,   iii6d-e-ka-sh&n,   «.     The  act  o! 

tincturing  or  impregnating  with  medicinal  ingredients; 
the  use  of  physick. 
MedicinabLE,  me-dis-sln-i-bl,  adj.    Having  tb« 
pov.er  of  physick. 

^  me-dls-e-nll,  \  adj.  Having  the 
I  niM-e-sl-n^l,  j  power  of  heal- 
ing, having  physical  virtue;  belonging  to  physick. 
Jt>  Dr-  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  is  now  com- 
moiifv  pronouncetl  mediclna,,  with  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syllable,  but  more  properly  and  more  agreeably  to 
the  best  authorities  medicinal.  If  by  the  best  autlioritits 
Dr.  Johnson  means  the  Poets,  the  question  is  decided ; 
but  I  look  upon  Poets  to  be  the  worst  authorities  in  this 
i:,se,  as,  by  the  very  rules  of  their  art,  a  license  is  given 
ihem  to  depart  from  the  general  pronunciation ;  and  that 
they  often  av.ail  themselves  of  this  license,  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. Hut  if  by  more  properly  Dr.  Johnson  alludes  to 
the  long  i  in  the  Latin  medicinus  or  medicinalbi,  nothing 
tan  be  more  inconclusive.  If  the:  word  be  perfectly  L;i- 
tm,  as  well  as  English,  we  generally  place  the  accent  on 
the  same  syllable  as  in  the  original,  as  acumen,  decuru-n, 
&e  but  frequently  otheiwise,  as  orator,  senator,  charac-. 
ter,  &c.  but  if  this  Latin  accentuation  were  to  be  servile- 
ly followed  in  Latin  words  aiis^liciscd,  we  should  overturn 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  pronunciation.  Thus  doctrinal, 
paitorai,  &c.  &c.  must  have  the  accent  on  the  second 
svllable  instead  of  the  first,  and  nothing  but  confusion 
would  ensue.  The  truth  Is,  tlie  strong  tendency  of  oui 
!an<njage  is  to  an  antepenultimate  accent,  503  ;  and  it  i; 
'  witfi  reluctance  we  ever  place  it  lower,  except  in  the  words 
of  our  own  composition,  or  where  the  latter  syllables  havt 
either  an  assemblage  of  consonants  or  a  diphthong;  yet, 


:\IEE 


MEL 


nor  167,  nfit  163— ti^fae  171,  tiD  172,  b&ll  173— 6il  29'J— pound  313— thin  466— this  46y. 
even  in  this  case,  we  find  the  antepenulfiniate  accent  MeeKLY,  md^k-1^,  adv.    Mildly,  gently 


sometimes  prevail,  as  ancestor,  amneHp,  magistrate,  &c. 
and  counterpoise,  porcelain,  chamberlain,  inierreign,  &c. 
So  that  by  attempting  to  bring  our  pronunciation  under 
the  laws  of  the  Latin  language,  we  disturb  and  pervert  it 
Let  poets,  therefore,  who  have,  and,  i)erhaps,  in  som-,. 
eases,  ought  to  have,  a  language  diU'crent  from  prose 


Meekness,    m^^k-nes,   a-.      Gentleness,    mildness 
softness  of  temper. 

Meer,  mere,  adj.    Simple,  unmixed See  Mere. 

Meek,  mere,  j.     A  lake,  a  boundary. — See  Mere. 


enjoy  the  privilege  of  their  art,  and  while  we  are  readin-   ?.  IeERED,  nierd,  adj.  359.    Relating  to  a  boimdary 
iheni,  let  us  contorrn  to  their  rules ;  but  let  us  not  strive  'it^t-,-    „>>,.    „jx     v,-.  ,,.    ,      .. 

against  the  general  current  of   j.wsaic  pronunciation,  p^J^EEP,  meet.  arf;.    Fit,  proper,  qualified.     Now  rare- 
which  is  alw.iys  right,  and  which  is  equally  negligent  of      ly  used. 

the  peculiarities  of  poets,  and  the  pedantry  of  ancient  de- [To  Meet,   meet,   v.  a.  36.246.     To  come  foce  to 
rivation.    The  antepenultimate  Mccentuati'on  of  this  word  i     face,  to  encounter ;  to  join  anotlier  in  the  same  place ; 
is  supported  by  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kcnrick,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  |     to  close  one  with  another ;  to  find,  to  be  treated  with. 
Smith,  W.  Johnston,  Barclay,  Bailey,  Penning,  and  En-       to  light  on  ;  to  assemble  from  dirterent  parts, 
tick.     Mr.  Sheridan  gives  both,  and    by  placing  this  ac-   y    jyj  ^^^^  ^    encounter,  to  clo»e  face 

centuation  first,  seems  to  prefer  it  to  the  other. — See /k  '  '  ,, 

decorous  and  Inimical.  Jo  f^^e  =  to  encounter  in  hostility ;  to  assemble,  to  come 

-,»  ■  j2  /   i     ji  1  >        ,       ^,  ,,  together;  to  meet  with,  to  light  on,  toniid;   to  loin ; 

Medicinally,  me-dis-s6-nai.le,  adi.:    Physically.       to  encounter,  toengage;  toaSvance  half  way  ;  to  unite. 
Medicine,  m^d-d^-sln,  «,     Any  remedy  adminitter-       to  join. 

ed  by  a  phj-sician.  MeETER,   m^(^t.-hr,   s.  98.      One  that  accosts  ano- 

Jf^  All  our  orthoepists  tell  us  that  this  word  is  generiilly       ther.     Not  used. 
pronounced  in  two  syllables,  as  if  written  merfdne.    That  Tvri.i.T.Txr/-    rr..iAt'iii<r    .   atci      a.,  „     „«i,i,.    „  „,„ 
io  .rross  a  vulgarism  should  gain  ground  in  our  language,    MEETING,  meet-ing,  j.  410.     An  assembly,  a  con- 
is  an  imputation  on  our  national  taste.     Our  poets,  who, '     vention ;  a  congress;   a  conventicle,  an  assembly  of 
when  tortured  for  a  word,  often  torture  a  word  to  ease  1     d'ssenters ;  conflux,  as_,  the  meeting  of  two  nvers. 
themselves,  are  generally  guilty  of  one  part  only  of  thc|  Meetxng-HOUSE,  me^t-iiig-house,  s.    PLice  where 
cruelty  of  Procrustes,  and  that  is,  of  sliortening  such  words      dissenters  assemble  to  worship. 
as  are  too  long  for  their  verse ;  and  these  mutilations  too  ;  Wj^etlY,  m^et4^,  adv.     Fitly,  properly, 
often  slide  into  our  prosaic  pronunciation:  but  against,  '       •    x\  i     ■ 

urate  speaksr  ougnt  to  be  on  his  :  MkETNESS,  meet-nes,  s.     Fitness,  propr; 


this  abuse  every  accurate 

guard.  Nay,  Cowley,  as  Mr.  Nares  informs  us,  crushes 
medicinal  iiito  two  syllables;  and  instances  from  Milton 
of  this  kind  are  innumerable. 

Mr.  Elphinston  adopts  the  dissyllable  pronunciation  as 
more  agreeable  to  its  immediate  origin,  the  French  jn^de- 
cinf:  but  as  we  preserve  the  i  in  this  word,  the  Latin 
vtediciTia  seems  its  more  authentic  original,  and  demands 
(he  sound  of  the  t  in  medicim,  as  much  as  m  uminous, 
mutinous,  and  original,  which  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
sink  in  the  same  manner  as  the  word  in  question. 
To  Medicine,  m6d-de-sin,  v.  a.  To  operate  upon 

or  aBect,  as  physick.     Not  used. 
MeDIETY,    m^-dl-^-t^,    s.    Middle  et^ite,  participa- 

tion  of  two  extremes,  half. 
Mediocrity,  m^-d^-6kir^td,  or  m^-jd-&k-rd- 

te,  5.  293,  294.  376.  534.    Small  degree,  middle 

rate,  middle  state;  moderation,  temperance. 

To  Meditate,  med-^tate,  v.  a.    To  plan,  to 

contrive ;  to  think  on,  to  revolve  in  the  mind. 
To  Meditate,  m^di»^-tate,  v.  n.    To  think,  to 

mus;,  to  contemplate. 
Meditation,  med-e-ta-shun,  «.     Deep  thought, 

close  attention,  contemplation  ;  thought  employed  upon 

sacred  objects,  a  .series  of  thoughts,  occasioned  by  any 

object  or  occurrence. 
MeditaTH'E,   med-^-ta-tiv,  adj.  512.     Addicted 

to  meditation  ;  expressing  attention  or  design. 
Mediterranean,  med-^-ter-ra-n^.in,   l 
Mediterraneous,  m^d-e-tSr-rain^as,  \      •^' 

Encircled  with  land ;  inland,  remote  from  the  ocean. 
Medium,  m^-de-fim,  or  m^'je-&m,  s.  293.    Any 

thing  intervening ;  any  thing  used  in  ratiocination  in 

order  to  a  conclusion  ;  the  middle  place  or  degree,  the 

just  temperature  between  extremes. 
Medlar,  m^d-lur,  i.  88.    A  tree,  the  fruit  of  that 

tree. 

Medley,  m^dile,  *. 

mingled  mass. 
Medley,  m^dU^  adj.     Mingled,  confused. 
Medullar,  me-duUlir,      7    adj.    Pertainii^s  to 
Medullary,  m^di-&l-iar-e,  \      the  marrow. 

It^  I  have  differed  from  all  our  orthoepists  in  the  ac- 
centuation of  this  word;  for  though  they  are  uniform 
here,  they  differ  so  much  from  each  other  in  similar 
words,  as  to  show  they  are  not  very  sure  of  their  princi- 
ples. My  reasons  for  accenting  the  first  svllable  of  this 
word  are  the  same  as  for  the  accentuation' of  Maxillart, 
and  Papillary,  which  see. 
Meed,  ir.eed,  s.  246 

sent,  gift. 

MsEK,  m^ek,  adj.  246.  Mild  of  temper,  soft,  gentle. 
To  Meeken,  m^^ikn,  v.  a.  103.    To  make  meek, 

to  soften. 


A  mixture,   a  miscellany,  a 


Reward,  recompense  ;  pre- 


propriety. 

Megrim,  m^-grlm,  s.     Disorder  of  the  head. 

MeLANCHOLICK,  melilin-kil-lik,  adj.  Disorder- 
ed with  melancholy,  fanciful,  hypochondriacal.  Little 
used. 

Melancholy,  mel-^n-k61-e,  i.  503.  A  disease 
supposed  to  proceed  from  a  redundance  of  black  bile , 
a  kinil  of  madness,  in  whicli  the  mind  is  always  fixed 
on  one  object ;  a  gloomy,  pensive,  discontented  leniper. 

Melancholy,  mel-an-k61-4  ac^.  503,  o.  Gloomy, 
dismal;  diseased  with  melancholy,  fanciful,  habitually 
dejected. 

Melilot,  m§l-le-lut,  t.  166.  A  plant ;  a  salve 
made  from  it. 

To  Meliorate,  me-l^-6-ratc,  v.  a,  534.  To 
better,  to  improve. 

Melioration,  ine-le-6-ra-shfin,  s.  Improvement, 
act  of  bettering. 

Meliority,  m^-le-6r-e-te,  «.  113.  State  of  being 
better. 

Melliferous,  mel-Hf^f^r-as,  adj.   Productive  o( 

honey. 
Mellification,  mel-li^-fika-sh&n,  s.    The  art 

or  practice  of  making  honey. 

Mellifluence,  m^l-lif-id^-iJiis..  i.    \  honeyed 

flow,  a  flow  of  sweotness. 

Mellifluent, 
Mellii-lugus, 

iiig  with  honey. 

Mellow,  m6l-16,  adj.  327.  Soft  with  ripeness, 
full  ripe;  soft  in  sound;  soft,  unctuous;  drunk,  melted 
down  with  drink. 

To  Mellow,  m^li-lo,  v.  a.  To  ripen,  to  mature  ; 
to  soften. 

To  Mellow,  mel-li,  v.  n.  To  be  matured,  to  ri- 
pen. 

Mellowness,  mel-16-nes,  s.  Ripeness,  softness 
by  maturity. 

Melodious,  m^-l6-d(^-as,  or  me-16ij^-as,  a(0. 

295,  ;;94.  376.    Musical,  harmonious. 
Melodiously,  m<^-lA-de-&s-l^,  adv.    Musically, 

harmoniously. 
Melodiousness,  m^-l6ide-{is-nes,  s.   Harmonic 

ousncss,  musicalness. 
Melody,  mel-l6-d^,  y.     Musick,  harmony  of  sound. 
Melon,  mel-lOn,  s-  1 66.    A  plant ;  the  fruit. 
To  Melt,  mSlt,  v.  a.    To  dissolve,  to  make  liquid, 

commonly  by  heat;  to  soften  to  love  or  tenderness;  to 

waste  away. 
To  Melt,    m^lt,   v.  n.     To  become  liquid,  to  dis- 

solve ;  to  be  softened  to  pity  or  any  gentle  passion ;  to 

be  subdued  by  atfiictioii. 


T,  tnel-Hfifli-^nt, )     ,. 
S,  mel-lii-nu-us,    )     -^ 


MEN 


MER 


•f^*  559.  Fdte  73,  fir  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— mfe  93,  mJt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mJve  164. 


MkltER,  m?lti&r,  i.  98.    One  that  melts  metals. 

Meltingly,  m^lt-lng-l^,  adv.  Like  something 
melting. 

Melwel,  m?l-vv51,  s.    A  kind  of  fish. 

Member,  mem-b&r,  5.  98.  A  limb,  a  part  appen- 
dant to  the  body;  a  part  of  a  discourse  or  period  ;  a 
head,  a  clause ;  any  part  of  an  integral ;  one  of  a  com- 
munity. 

."Iembrane,  mJm-brine,  s.  91.  A  membrane  is  a 
web  of  several  sorts  of  fibres  interwoven  together  for 
llie  covering  and  wrapping  up  of  some  parts. 

Membranaceous,  m^m-brS-na-sh&s,  357.      ^ 

Membraneous,  m^m-bra-n^-&s,  v 

Membranous,  mSmibrJn-&s,  3 

adj.    Consisting  of  membranes. 

Memento,  ine-in^ri-t6,  s.  A  memorial  notice,  a 
hint  to  awaken  the  memory, 

MEMOrR,    <      1     ,    a'    r  s-   An  account  of  transac- 
'    I  mem-^var,  ^ 

tions  familiarly  written  ;  account  of  any  thing. 

{C^  This  word  was  universally,  till  of  late,  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  Dr.  Johnson, 
W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  j 
Fenning,  and  Perry,  have  marked  it  Some  speakers  have  i 
endeavoured  to  pronounce  it  with  the  accent  on  the  first, 
as  we  find  it  marked  in  Mr.  Nares,  Dr.  Ash,  Scott,  and 
Entick ;  but  this  is  an  innovation  unsuitable  to  the  genius  ' 
of  our  proniuieiation ;  which,  in  dissyllables  having  a 
diphthong  in  the  last,  inclines  us  to  place  the  accent  on 
that  syllable,  as  much  as  in  devoir,  which  we  find  aceeuL- 
ed  on  the  last  by  all  our  orthoepists  without  exception. 

Memorable,   mSm-m&r-i-bl,  adj.     Worthy  of 

memory,  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Memorably,  m^m-niir-3,-bl^,  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  memory. 

Memorandum,  m5m-mA-r5nid6m,  s.  A  note  to 
help  the  memory. 

Memorial,  m^-miir^-il,  adj.  Preservative  iif 
memory  ;  contained  in  memory. 

Memorial,  m^-mA-re-il,  s.  A  monument,  some- 
thing to  preserve  memory  ;  a  written  act  containint;  n 
claim,  remonstrance,  or  petition.  ^ 

Memorialist,   me-ino-r^-^I-lst,   s.     One   who 

writes  memorials. 

Memorize,  m^mii-rize,  v.  a.  To  record,  to  com- 
mit to  memory  by  WTiting. 

IVIemorY,  m^m-m&r-d,  s.  557.  The  power  of  re- 
taining or  recoUecthig  things  past,  retention,  recollec- 
tion. 

Men,  m^n.    The  plural  of  Man. 

To  Menace,  m^n-nase,  v.  a.  91.  To  threaten, 
to  threat. 

Menace,  in^nin4se,  s.  91.    A  threat. 

Menacer,  m^n-nas-^r,  s.  98.  A  threatener,  on-j 
that  threats. 

Menage,  m^-nSzhe,'  s.    A  collection  of  animcis. 
IS^  This  word  is  perfectly  French  ;  nor  can  we  exprej-s 

their  soft  g-  any  other  way  than  by  z/te. 

Menagerie,  mCii-izhe-&r-^,'  s.  A  place  for  kecp- 
mg  foreign  birds,  and  other  curious  animals. 

MeNAGOGUE,  men-A-g5g,  S.  338.  A  medicine 
that  promotes  the  flux  of  the  menses. 

T}  Mend,  tn^nd,  v.  a.  To  repair  from  breach  or 
decay ;  to  correct ;  to  advance ;  to  improve. 

To  Mend,  m^nd,  v.  n.  To  grow  better,  to  ad- 
vance in  any  good. 

Mendable,  mdn-diUbl,  adj.  405.  Capable  of  be- 
ing mended. 

Mendacity,  m5u-dis-sd-te,  5.   Falsehood. 

Mendicancy,  m^nidd-kln-sd,  *.    Beggary. 

Menher,  m^nd-ir,  s.  98.  One  who  makes  any 
change  for  the  better. 

IMendicant,  m(5nidd-klnt,  adj.  Begging,  poor 
to  a  state  of  beggary. 

Mendicant,  in^-nid^-kint,  s.  A  beggar,  one  of 
some  begging  fraternity. 

To  Mendicate,  ni^nW^-kate,  v.  n.  To  beg,  to 
88k  alma. 

;^24 


IMendicity,  m^n-dis-sd-te,  «.  The  life  of  a  bcp. 
gar. 

Mends,  mends,  5.    For  amends.    Not  used. 

Menial,  md-nu-S.1,  n((;.  113.  Belonging  to  the  re- 
tinue or  train  of  servants. 

Meninges,  md-nln-j^s,  s.  The  Meninges  are  the 
two  membranes  th.at  envelope  the  brain,  which  are  call- 
ed the  piamater  and  duramater. 

Menology,  md-n61-!6-jd,  s.  BIS.  A  register  of 
months. 

I^Iensal,  men-sll,  adj.    Belonging  to  the  table. 

Menstrual,  mdnsistr6-al,  adj.  Monthly,  last- 
ing a  month  ;  pertaining  to  a  menstruum. 

Menstruous,  mdns-str6-us,  adj.  Having  the  ca- 
timenia. 

Menstruum,  mdnsistrii-&m,  *.    AH  liquors  arc 

called  Menstruums  which  are  used  as  dissolvents,  or 
to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  infusion  or  de- 
coction. 

MensurabilitY,  m^n-shii-ra-bll-d-te,  s.  Capa- 
city of  being  measured. 

]\Iensurable,  mdii-shi'l  vi-bl,  adj.  Measurable, 
tl'.at  may  be  measured. 

3IensubaL,  mdn-shh-r31,  adj.  88.  Relating  to 
measure. 

To  Mensurate,  mInishi-rAte,  v.  a.  To  mea. 
sure,  to  take  the  dimension  of  any  thing. 

Mensuration,  mdn-shii-ra-sh&n,  s.  The  art  oj 
practice  of  measuring,  result  of  measuring. 

Mental,  mSnt-il,  adj.  88.  intellectual,  exist- 
mg  in  the  mind. 

Mentally,  m^nt-tSI-d,  adv.    intellectually,  in  the 

mind  ,  not  practically,  but  in  thought  or  meditation. 
Mention,   m^n-shin,   s.     Or.al  or  written  expres- 
sion, or  recital  of  any  thing. 
To  Mention,  mdn-shun,   v.  a.     To  write  or  ex- 
press in  words  or  writing. 
MephiTIC,  nie-fit-lk,  1  adj.    Ill-savoured ; 

MepHITICAL,  me-fit^d-kal,     5      stinking. 
Meracious,  me-ra-sh&s,  ail}.  292.    Strong,  racy, 
Meecantant,  merikin-tAnt,  s.    A  foreigner,  cv 

foreign  trader.     Not  used. 
Mercantile,  m^rikin-tll,  adj.   145.    Trading, 

cdmmercial. 
Mercenariness,  indr-sd-nA-rii-n^'s,  s.    Venality, 

respect  to  hire  or  reward. 
Mercenary,    mdr-sd-ni-rd,  adj.  512.     Venal, 

hired,  sold  for  money. 
Mercenary',  m§risd-nJ-re,   s.     A  hireling,  oise 

retained  or  serving  for  pay. 
Mercer,  m^r-sir,  s.  98.    One  who  sells  silks. 
Mercery,  mf  r-sur-d,  s.  555.    Trade  of  mercett 

dealing  in  silks. 
Merchandise,  in^r-tshAn-dize,  s.    Traffick,  com- 
merce, trade ;  wares,  any  thing  to  be  bought  or  sold. 
To  Merchandise,  mdr-tshln-dlze,  r.  n.     To 

trade,  to  trafKck,  to  exercise  commerce. 
Merchant,   mdr-tsliant,  s.  352.    One  who  tra^ 
ficks  to  remote  countries. 

If5»  Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  tlie  e  in  the  first  syllabi? 
of  this  word,  like  the  a  in  march  ;  .and  it  is  certain  that, 
about  forty  years  ago,  this  was  the  general  pronunciation  ; 
but  since  that  time,  the  sound  of  a  has  been  gradually 
wearing  away ;  and  the  sound  of  ir  is  so  fully  est^iblisheil, 
that  the  former  is  now  become  gross  and  vulgar,  and  is 
only  to  be  heard  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  it 
is  highly  probable  that,  however  coarse  this  sound  of  e 
may  now  seem,  it  wjs  once  not  only  the  common  pronun- 
ei.ition,  but  the  most  agreeable  to  analogy.  We  still  find, 
that  the  vowel  i  before  r,  followed  by  another  consonant, 
sinks  Into  a  broader  sound,  by  taking  the  short  sound  of 
e,  which  is  really  the  short  sound  of  a  slender  a,  as  virgin, 
virtue,  Ac. ;  and  it  is  a  similar  alteration  which  takes 
place  in  the  e  before  r,  followed  by  another  consonant,  in 
clerh,  Serjeant,  Derby,  &c.  where  this  vowel  falls  into  the 
broader  sound  of  the  Italian  n.  Scnnon,  service,  vermin, 
&c.  are  still  pronounced  by  the  vulgar,  as  if  written  sar- 
mnn,  sarvine,  varment,  &.c. ;  and  this  was  probably  the 
ancient  manner  of  pronouncing  every  t  in  the  s-imic  silua- 
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adj.     Like 


lion.  This  analogy  is  now  totally  exiiloilcil ;  and,  except 
clerk,  Serjeant,  and  a  few  proper  names,  wu  haie  scareely 
another  word  in  the  language  where  the  e  has  not  its  true 
sound.  But  instead  of  saying  with  Mr.  Nares,  that  mer- 
chant has  returned  to  the  proper  sound  of  e,  we  may  with 
e^reatcr  probability  assert,  that  this,  and  e\  ery  other  word 
of  the  same  form,  have  acquired  a  sound  of  e,  which  they 
never  had  before;  and  winch,  though  a  feebler  and  shor- 
ter sound,  conduces  to  the  simplicity  and  regularity  of 
our  pronunciation.  Dr.  Kenrick  concurs  in  my  opinion, 
that  pronouncing  the  e  in  this  word  like  a  is  vulgar ;  and 
every  otlicr  orthoepist,  who  gives  the  sound  of  the  vowels, 
marks  it  as  1  have  done. 
Merchantly,  m^ritshint-le,  7 

JNlERCHANTLiKE,  m^iitshant-Ukt',   i' 

a  merchant. 
Merchant-man,   m^r-tshSnt-man,  .s.    88.     a 

ship  of  trade. 
Merchantable,   rn^r-tshSnt-S-bl,  adj.     l  it  to 

be  bought  or  sold. 
Merciful,   m^r-se-ful,   adj.     Compassionate,   fen- 
der, unwilling  to  punish,  willing  to  pity  and  spare. 
Mercifully,  mer-s^-ful-1^,  adv.    Tenderly,  mild- 
ly, with  pity. 
Mercifulness,  m^ris^-ful-n^s,  jr.     Tenderness, 

willingness  to  spare. 
Merciless,   m^ris^-Ies,   ai0.    Void  of  mercy,  piti- 

le  s,  hard-hearted. 
Mercilessly,  m^ris^-les-l«5,   adv.     In  a  man- 
ner void  of  pity. 
MeRCILESSNESS,  mlr-s^-les-nes,  s.    Want  of  pity. 
Mercurial,   ni6r-kfi-re-41,  a<l}.     Formed   under 

the  influence  of  Mercury,  active,  sprightly  ;  consiatwig 

of  quicksilver. 
MercurificatiON,    m&-k6-r^-f^-kaisli&n,    5. 

The  act  of  mixing  any  thing  with  quicksilver. 
Mercury,   m^rikiW^,   s.    The  chemist's  name  for 

quicksilver ;  sprightly  qualities ;  a  planet,  a  newspaper. 
Mercy,    m^r^s^,    ».    95.      Tenderness,    clemen-y, 

unwillingness  to  punish  ;  pardon;  discretion,  power  oi 

acting  at  pleasure. 

l^  The  vulgar  pronounce  this  word  as  if  spelled  rnnr- 
ty ;  many  above  the  vulgar  pronounce  it  as  if  written 
murcy  ;  but  there  is  a  delicate  shade  of  difference  between 
this  and  the  true  sound  of  e,  which  must  be  carefully  at- 
tended to. 
Mercy-seat,  merise-sete,  s.    The  covering  of  the 

ark  of  the  covenant,  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law  were 

deposited. 
Mere,    mere,    adj.     That   or   this   only,  such   and 

nothing  else,  this  only. 
Mere,   m^re,   s.     A  pool,  commonly  a  large  i>ool  or 

lake ;  a  boundary. 
Merely,  m^re-le,  adv.    Simply,  only. 
Meretricious,  mer-rt^-tiish-us,  adj.    whorish, 

such  as  is  practised  by  prostitutes,  alluring  by  falsf 
show. 

Meretriciously,   m^r  -  re  -  trlsh  -  as  -  le,   ndv. 

Whorishly. 

Meretriciousness,  m^r-re-trishifis-n?s,  *.  Al- 
lurements ol  strumpets. 

Meridian,  m^-rld-e-Jn,  or  mii-rid-jii.Sn,  s.  293, 
294.  576.  Noon,  mid-day  ;  the  line  drawn  from  north 
to  south  which  the  sun  crosses  at  noon  ;  the  particular 
place  or  state  of  any  thing ;  the  highest  point  of  glory 
or  power. 

Meridian,  m^-ridi^-in,  adj.  At  the  point  of 
noon  ;  extended  from  north  to  .^outh ;  raised  to  tiie 
highest  point. 

Meridional,   m^-rid^-6-nal,   adj.      Southern, 

southerly,  having  a  southern  aspect. 
Mevidionality,    me-rld-e-o-nal-c-te,   s.    293. 

Position  in  the  south. 
Mkridionally,  iTie-iidie-6-ntil-le,  adv.    With  a 

southern  aspect. 
Merit,  mer-lt,  «.    Desert,  excellence  deserving  ho- 

i!our  or  reward;  reward  desen'cd ;  claim,  right. 
To  Merit,    m^r-lt,    v.    a.    To  deserve,   to  Irave  a 

ri^ht  to  claim  any  thing  as  deserved  ;  to  deserve,  to  tnrn. 
Meritorious,  mer-re-to're-fts,  adj.    Deserving 

of  reward,  high  in  desert. 


Meritoriously,  m6r-r^-to-r«J-&s-l^,   adv.     In 

such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  reward. 
Meritoriousness,  mer-re-t6-re-&s-n^s,  s.    The 

state  of  deserving  wxll. 
Merun,  ni^r-lin,  s.     A  kind  of  hawk. 
Mermaid,  m^r-made,  i.    a  sea  woman. 

If^'  1  '"^  fifst  syllable  of  this  word  is  frequently  pro- 
nounced Ike  the  noun  mare;  but  this  is  a  vulgarism  which 
must  be  carefully  avoided. 
Merrily,  mfo-re-lo,  adv.    Gayly,  cheerfully,  with 

mirth. 
MeRRLMAKE,  ni^r-ri^-mike,  s.     A  festival,  a  meet- 
ing for  mirth. 
To  Merrlmake,  m^r-iL'-makc,  (,■.  n.   To  feast,  to 

be  jovial. 
Merriment,    m^r-re-m^nt,    s.      Mirth,    gayety, 

laughter. 
Merriness,  m^rir^-n^s,   s.    Mirth,  merry  disposi- 
tion. 
Merry',   m^r-rt^,   adj.    Laughing,  loudly  cheerful ; 
gay  of  heart;  causing  laughter ;  prosperous;  to  make 
merry,  to  junket,  to  be  jovial. 
Merry-ANDEEW,  iner.rd-iin-dr6<'S,  s.     A  buffoon, 
a  jack-pudding. 

Merry-thought,   iii6i-r^-//i'uit,   *.     a  forked 

bone  in  the  body  of  lov.ls. 

Mersion,  mer'-sf)(i;i.  s.    The  act  of  sinking. 

MeSEE.MS,  md-seetv.z.'  (Impersonal  verb.)  I  think, 
it  apjiears  to  me. 

Mesentery,  m^zizen-t^r-^,  s.  That,  round  which 
the  guts  are  convolved. — hee  Lientery. 

Mesenterick,  m^z-ZLT.-tOr-rik,  adj.  509.  Re- 
lating to  the  mesenter)'. 

MeseraicK,  m^z-z^^f-a-ik,  adj.  509.  Bclongins 
to  the  mesentery. 

Mesh,  m^s.i,  s.  The  «pacc  between  the  thrcada  of  a 
net. 

2b  Mesh,  m^sh,  v.  a.  To  catch  in  a  net,  to  en- 
sv'ire. 

Mesht,   m^sh^,  Of/;.     Reticulated,  of  net- work. 

JNIeSLIN,   mts-lln,  5.     Mixed  corn,  as  wheat  and  rye. 

IVlf.SS,  ni^s,  s.  A  dish,  a  quantity  of  food  sent  to  ta- 
ble together;  a  particular  set  who  eat  together. 

To  Mess,  in^s,  v.  n.    To  eat,  to  feed  together. 

Message,  mes-Sidje,  s.  90.  An  errand,  any  thing 
committed  to  another  to  be  told  to  a  third. 

Messenger,  m^s-sen-jfir,  s.  98.  One  who  carries 
an  errand  ;  one  who  brings  an  account  or  foretoken  ol 
any  tiling. 

Messiah,  m^s-sl-l,  s.    The  .'Anointed,  the  Christ. 

Messieurs,  m^sh-shoorz,  or  mesh-sb66rz,'  s. 
Fr.     Sirs,  gentlemen. 

Messmate,  m^s-mate,  s.  One  of  a  set  who  mesg 
together. 

Messuage,  m^siswadje,  s.  The  house  and  ground 
set  apart  for  household  uses. 

IMeSYMNICUM,  me-sim-n^-kum,  s.  A  repetition 
at  the  end  of  a  stanza ;  a  kind  of  burden. 

jMet,  met,  77.  Ihe  pet.  and  'part,  of  Meet. 

Metabasis,  nie-tib-a-sis,  s.  503.  In  rhetorick,  a 
li;jure  by  which  the  orattir  p.nif cs  I'lom  one  thing  to  an- 
other. 

Metabola,  me-tAb-bo-la,  «.  In  medicine,  a 
change  of  time,  air,  or  disease. 

Metacarpus,  met-t^-k^ri-pfis,  s.  In  anatomy,  a 
bone  of  the  arm  made  up  of  four  bones,  w  hich  are  join- 
ed to  the  fingers. 

Metachronism,  in^-tikiro-ttlzm,  s.  An  error 
in  the  computation  of  time. 

Metagrajimatism,  met-i-gramia-tizin,  s.  An 
anagrammatick  transposition  of  letters,  so  as  to  form 
another  word  ;  .as  out  of  the  letters  oi  Addison,  may  be 
formed  Siddvna. 

Metal,   met-t),  s.     A  hard  compact  body,  m.illca. 

ble  and  capable  effusion.     The  metals  are  six  in  nun> 

bcr  ;  first,  gold  ;  second,  silver ;  third,  copper;  foinih, 

un ;  lifth,  iron ;  and  sixth,  lead.     Some  have  aildcii 
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Partaking 


mercury  or  quicksilver  to  the  number  of  metals ;  but  as 
it  wants  malleability,  the  criterion  of  metals,  it  is  more  ^ 
properly  ranked  among  the  semi-metals.  Courage, 
spirit. 

5^  As  the  metaphoric:il  sense  of  this  word,  courage  I 
and^pirji,  has  iiasscd  into  a  dillbrent  orthography,  tnet- . 
tie;  so  the  orthography  of  this  sen>e  has  corrupted  the 
pronunciation  of  the  original  word,  and  made  it  perfectly  '■ 
similar  to  the  metaphorical  one.  It  is  almost  the  only  i 
instance  in  the  language  where  al  is  pronounced  in  this 
manner,  and  the  impropriety  is  so  strikmg  as  to  encourage  | 
an  accurate  speaker  to  restore  the  a  to  its  sound,  as  heard  , 
in  medaL — See  Spital.  1 

MetalepsIS,  met-ta-lep'sis,  s.    A  continuation  of 
a  trope  in  one  word  tl  i  rough  a  succession  of  significa- 
tions. 
Metallical,  m«5-til-l^-kal,      7       ,. 
Metaluck,  md-tul-lik,  509.    5  °  "^' 

of  metal,  containing  metal,  consisting  of  metal. 
Metalliferous,   m6t-ta!-lll'-ter-us,   adj.     Pro- 
ducing metals. 
Metalline,  n!§titi\l-line,  atlj.     impregnated  with 
metal ;  consisting  of  metal. 

5:5-  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Jolmson,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Bailey,  1 
accent  the  second  syllable  of  this  word ;  but  Dr.  Keurick, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Kenning, 
and  Entick,  the  first.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
latter  mode  the  more  correct ;  first,  as  it  is  a  simple  in  our 
language,  and,  having  three  syllables,  requires  the  accent 
on  the  antepenultimate,  notwithstanding  the  double  I  (see 
Medicinal).  In  the  next  place,  though  there  is  no  metal- 
lintis  in  Latin,  it  ought  to  follow  the  analogy  of  words  of 
that  termination  derived  from  the  Latin,  as  Crystallinus, 
Serpsntintis,  &^c.  which,  when  anglicised,  lose  the  last  syl- 
lable, and  remove  the  accent  to  the  first. — See  Academy. 
For  the  i  in  the  last  syllable,  see  Principles,  No.  148,  149. 
MeTALLIST,  mlt-tal-list,  s.  A  worker  of  metals, 
one  skilled  in  metals. 

Metallography,  m^t-til-log-giil-fe,  i-.  518. 

An  account  of  metals. 
Metallurgist,  meti-tSl-l&r-jist,  s.    a  worker  of 
metals. 

Metallurgy,  m^titM-lar-j^,  s.  The  art  of  work- 
ing metals,  or  separating  them  from  their  ore. 
5:^  This  word  is  accented  in  three  dirtercnt  ways  by 
.iiii'erent  orthoepists.  Dr.  Johnson,  liarciay,  Fenning, 
and  Perry,  accent  it  on  the  second  syllable;  Sheridan, 
Buchanan,  and  Bailey,  on  the  third;  and  Ash,  Scott, 
Nares,  and  Entick,  on  the  first  t  and  Kenrick  ou  the  first 
and  third.  The  accent  on  the  first  seems  to  me  the  most 
correct.  Bailey  derives  this  word  from  the  Greek  ^7-«x- 
\ouiyia  ;  and  words  of  this  form,  upon  dropping  a  sylla- 
ble when  anglicised,  remove  the  accent  higher,  ;isphiloso- 
phy,  philology,  &c.  from  mt-ixrixfiet..,  (fiXoXoy'ta.  The  ac- 
cent thus  removed,  in  enclitical  terminations,  513,  gene- 
rally falls  upon  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  unless  m 
the  two  succeeding  syllables  there  are  uucombinable  con- 
sonants, as,  chiromancy,  oligarchy  ;  and  in  this  case,  for 
the  ease  of  pronunciation,  the  accent  generally  rises  to 
the  next  syllable,  which  throws  a  secondary  or  alternate 
accent  on  the  penultimate,  and  by  this  means  gives  the 
organs  a  greater  force  to  pronounce  the  uncombnialile 
consonants  than  if  they  immediately  followed  the  piinci- 
pal  stress. — See  Principles,  No.  317.  ./i9. 
To  Metajiorpkose,  intH-tS-uior-f&s,  v.  o.      lu 

change  the  form  of  any  thing. 
Metamorphosis,     m§t-tu-mor'fo-sls,    s.    520. 

Transformatiiiu,  diange  of  shape 
Metaphor,  meti-t'i-fur,  s.  166.     The  application 
of  a  word  lo  a  use,  to  which,  in  its  original  import,  it 
cannot  be  put ;  a  metaphor  is  a  simile  comprised  in  a 
word. 
Metaphorical,  met-ti-for-^-kil,  7 
Metaphorick,  m5t-ti-f6riik,  J    '"y-  -'^'^• 

Not  literal,  not  according  to  the  primitive  meaning  of 
the  word,  figurative. 

Metaphrase,  m^t-ta-fraze,  s.  .\  mere  verbal 
translation  from  one  language  into  another. 

Metaphbast,  m^t-ti-frJlst,  s.  A  literal  translator, 
one  who  translates  word  for  word  from  one  language 
into  uiiother. 

Metaphysical,  m5t-ti-f'iz-e-kil,  ?,•.,, 
Metaphysics,  miit-ta-f!z-ik,  524.  S    ■^' 
m  metaphysicks,  relating  to  metaphysicks,  in  Shake- 
Kjiearo  it  means  supernatural  or  preternatural 
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]Metaphysicks,  metitl-f Iz.iks,  s.    Ontology,  tht 

doctrine  of  the  general  affecrions  of  beings. 
TtlETASTASIS,    m^-tis-ta-sis,   s.   520.     Translatinn 

or  removal. 
MET.A.TARSAL,    ii]6t-il-taj--sA.I,   iii'y.     Belonging  tu 

the  metatarsus. 
Metatarsus,  met-&-tar-s&s,  s.    The  middle  of  the 

foot,  which  is  composed  of  five  small  bones  connected 

to  those  of  the  first  part  of  the  foot. 

Metathesis,  m^-tSf/ji^-sis,  s.  520.    a  tran,po 

sitiou. 
To  Mete,   ra^te,   v.   a.     To  measure,  to  reduce  ic 

measure. 
Metempsychosis,    m(^-t^mp-s^-k6-s']s,  s,   520. 

The  transmiCT'ation  of  souls  from  body  to  body. 
Meteor,  me^-te-ir,  or  me-tshe-fir,  s.  263.    Any 

bodies  in  the  air  or  sky  that  are  of  a  flux  or  transitory 

nature. 

Meteorological,   m^-t^-6-r6-15d-jti-kil,  ad/. 

518.     Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  meteors. 

Meteorologist,  me-t^-6-r61-lA-jlst,  j.    a  man 

skilled  in  meteors,  or  studious  of  them. 

Meteorology,  me-te-<I>-r&l-6-j^,  s.  The  doc- 
trine of  meteors. 

MetEOROSCOPE,  me-t^-A-ris-k6pe,  s.    .\n  instru- 
ment for  taking  the  maguitudeand  distances  cif  heaven- 
ly bodies. 
^^  Thi«  word,  though  formed  from  the  Greek,  has, 

like  telescope^  anglicised  its  termination,  and  therefore 

ought  not  to  have  its  final  e  sounded  in  a  distinct  syllable, 

as  Mason's  example  from  Albumazar  has  pronounced  it. 

MeteorOUS,  m^-t^-A-r&s,  adj.  Having tJia  natu-f 
of  a  meteor. 

Meter,  me-t5r,  j.  JtS.     a  measurer. 

jMetheglin,  me-fAeg-lIu,  s.  Drink  maae  of  lio- 
ney  boiled  with  water  and  fermented. 

MethinKS,  mt^-f/ilngks.  (Verb  impersonal.)  I 
think,  it  seems  to  me. 

Method,  m^th'-ud,  s.  166.  The  placing  of  several 
things,  or  performing  several  operations  in  the  most 
convenient  order. 

Methodical,   mi-/Aod-^-kil,  adj.     Ranged  or 

proceeding  in  due  or  just  order. 

Methodically,  me-zAod^-k^l-le,  adv.  .Accord- 
ing to  method  and  order. 

To  Methodise,  iiie</j-A-dize,  v.  a.  To  regulate, 
to  dispose  in  order. 

Methodist,  in^tA-6-dlst,  s.  Tins  word  anciently 
signified  a  physician  who  practised  by  theory.  A  term 
which  designates  several  bodies  of  dissenters,  but  par- 
ticularly the  followers  of  the  late  John  Wesley.  It  was 
first  applied  by  way  of  reproach  to  this  eminent  man. 

Methought,  mi-th^wt^  the  irret.  of  Methinks. 

Metonymical,  m^t-tA-nlm-md-kil,  adj.  Put  by 
metononiy  for  something  else. 

Metonymically,  iTuit-to-nlm-in^-kal-^,  adv. 
By  inetonomy,  not  literally. 

Metonymy,  me-t6n-^-m(^,  or  m^t-i-nlm-^,  s. 

a  rhetoi:cal  figure,  by  which  one  word  is  put  for  ano- 
ther, as  the  matter  for  the  materiate ;  He  died  by  steel, 
that  IS,  by  a  sword. 

J{5"  Auiliorities  for  the  two  different  ways  of  accenting 
this  word  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  preponderates.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  kenrick.  Dr. 
Ash,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Bailov,  arc  for  the  first; 
and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Naros,  W.  Jolmston,  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Barclay,  Entick,  and  (Jibboiib,  theaulhorof  tile  Rhe- 
torick,  for  the  last.  In  tins  case  the  ear  and  analogy 
ought  to  decide.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  was  the  ancient  mode  of  pronouncing  tlus 
word,  as  we  find  it  so  accented  in  almost  all  tlie  systems  ot 
Rhetorick  published  several  years  ago  for  tne  use  ot 
schools :  and  as  these  words  from  the  Greek  were  general- 
ly pronounced  in  the  Latin  manner;  that  is,  the  accent 
on  the  anteiienultimate  in  Metonymia,  and  not  on  the  pe- 
nultimate, as  in  MiTa;iruit/'«,  the  secondary  accent  natu- 
rallv  fell  on  the  first  syllable,  which  is  naturally  become 
tlic  principal  of  the  English  Metonymy,  503,  sec  Academy. 
But  that  the  ear  is  pleased  with  the  antepemiltiniate  ac- 
cent cannot  be  doubted  ,  and  that  this  word  has  as  great 
a  right  to  that  accent  a^;  liiinthymy,  homonymy,  synouy- 
my.  Ate.  is  unquestionable.    Uesides,  the  eiieUtical  accent 
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ts  this  may  be  called,  is  so  agreeable  to  the  ear,  that, 
without  evident  reasons  to  the  contrary,  it  ought  always  | 
to  be  jirefeiTed.    See  Principles,  No.  515.  518,  519.  | 

Metoposcopy,  met-td-p5s-k6  p^,  «.  518.    'f  lie  i 
study  of  physiognomy.  ] 

Metre,  me-tGr,  s.  416.    Speech  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain number  and  harmonick  disposition  of  syllables. 
Metrical,  m^t-tr^-kal,  adj.     Pertaining  to  metre 
or  numbers. 

Metropolis,  ind-tr6pip6-]is,  «.  51  s.   The  mo- 
ther city,  the  chief  eity  of  any  rountry  or  district. 
Metropolitan,  m§t-trA-p61-le-tin,  s.  A  bishop 

of  the  mother  church,  an  archbishop. 

MkTROPOUTAN,    m§t-tr6-p61-li.tSn,    adj.      be- 
longing to  a  metropolis. 

Mettle,    mSt-tl,    S.    405.      Spirit,    sprightlines.>, 
courage. — See  Metal. 

Mettled,  met-tld,  adj.  359.    Sprightly,  courage- 
ous. 

Mettlesome,  m^titl-s&m;  adj.    Sprightly,  live- 
ly, brisk. 

Mettlesomely,    m^t-tl-sum-l^,    adv.       With 
sprightliness. 

Mew,   m6,  s.     A  cage,  an  enclosure,  a  place  where 
a  thing  is  confined ;  cry  of  a  cat ;  a  sea-fowl. 

To  MenvX,  mule,  ti.  n.    To  squall  as  a  child. 

Mezereon,  mi-ze-T^-iin,  s.   166.    A  species  of 
spurge  laurel. 

MezzOTINTO,  mdt-s6-tln-t6,  s.    a  kind  of  graving. 

Miasm,  mi'-^zm,   *.      Miairf/.ci,    Greek.     A  particle 
or  atom,  supposed  to  arise  from  distempered,  putrefy- 
ing, or  poisonous  bodies, 
g^  Th(f  plural  of  this  word  in  plain  English  is  mutsnu  ; 

il"  we  choose  to  be  learned,  and  use  the  Greek  singula. r 

vtiasma,  we  must  make  the  plural  miafiitata. — See  Si  •  ■ 

•nirta. 

Mice,  mise,  s.    Tlie  plural  of  Mouse. 

Michaelmas,  mik-kel-inas,  s.   201.   88.    Tiie 

least  of  the  archangel  Michael,  celebrated  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  .September. 
7'j  Miche,  iiiitsh,  V.  n.    To  be  secret  or  covered. 
MiCHER,   mltsh-ir,  *.     A  lazy  loiterer,  who  skulks 
about  in  comers  and  by-places  ;  a  hedge-creeper. 
Jf5-  This  word,  and  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived, 
ate  in  Ireland  pronounced  with  the  short  t,  as  Mr.  .Sheri- 
dan has  marked  it ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  is  not 
in  England  pronouncetl  with  the  long  i,  as  more  agreeable 
to  the  orthography.     There  is  a  character  in  the  farce  of 
the  Stage-Coach,  written  by  Farquhar,  called  Micher, 
and  this  I  recollect  to  have  heard  with  the  i  pronounced 
long. 

Mickle.  mlk-kl,  a(^.  405.    Much,  great.  Obsolete. 
Microcosm,  mi-kr6-k&zin,  s.    The  little  world. 

Man  i^  so  called. 
Micrography,  ml-kr6g-gra-f6,  s.  129.    Thede- 
scription  of  the  parts  of  such  very  small  objects  as  are 
discernible  only  with  a  microscope. 
Jt:5=  Why  Mr.  Sheridan  should  cross  the  general  lini'  ■  f 
pronunciation,  by  accenting  this  word  on  the  first  syil^ihle, 
cannot  be  conceived,  especially  as  he  has  accented  Micro- 
meter  properly.     See  Principles,  No.  518. 
Microscope,  inl-kr6-sk6pe,  s.    An  optick  instru- 
ment for  viewing  small  objects. 
Micrometer,   ml-krSm-m^-t&r,   s.    129.   518. 
An  instrument  contrived  to  measure  small  spaces. 

Microscopical,  ml-kro-skup-^-kiil,         7 
IVIiCROSCOPiCK,  mi-kr6-sk6p-pik,  509.      ^  "  •'• 

Made  by  a  microscope ;  assisted  by  a  microscope ;  re- 
sembling a  microscope. 
JMiD,    mid,  adj.     Middle,   equally  between   two  t-.\- 

tremes ;  it  is  much  used  in  composition. 
Mid  COURSE,  mid-k6rso,  s.    Middle  of  the  way. 
Mid-day,  mldida,  s.    Noon. 
Middle,  inididl,  adj.  405.    EquaUy  distant  from 

the  two  extremes ;  intermediate,  intervening;  Middle 

Snger,  the  long  finger. 
SrflUDLE,   mldidl,   s.    Part  equally  distant  from  two 

OKtremities ;  tlie  time  that  passes,  or  events  that  hap- 

p«a  between  the  beginning  and  end. 


MlUDLE-AGED,  mld-di-adjd,  adj.  359.     Placed  a- 

bout  the  middle  of  life. 
IMlDDLiiMGST,    nild-dl-most,  adj.     Being  in   ths 

middle. 
I  Middling,  mid-Ung,  adj.  410.     Of  middle  rank; 
of  moderate  size;  having  moderate  qualities  of  any 
I      kind. 

I  Midland,  mid-lSnd,  adj.  88.    That  is  remote  from 
the  coast;  in  the  midst  of  the  land,  mediterranean. 
Midge,  mldje,  .>!.     A  small  fly,  a  gnat. 
Mid-heaven,  inld-h^vn,  s.    The  middle  of  the 

i  IVIidleg,  midy%,  $.     Middle  of  the  leg. 
Midmost,  mid-most,  adj.    Middle. 
I  Midnight,  inid-nite,  «.   The  depth  of  night,  twelve 

I      at  night. 

!  Midriff,  mld-drlf,  s.     The  diaphragm. 

I  Mid-sea,  laid-s^,  s.     The  Mediterranean  sea. 

i  Midshipman,  midislnp-mSn,  s.  88.     An  officer 

I      on  buarJ  a  ship  next  in  rank  to  a  lieutenant. 

j  Midst,  midst,  s.    Middle. 

I  J^IlDST,  midst,  adj.  Midmost,  being  in  the  middle. 
I\Jidstreaji,  mid-strdrae,  s.  Middle  of  the  stream. 
j  Midsummer,   m1d-sfi.m-m&r,    s.     The   summer 

solstice. 
\  Midway,  mid-wa,   *.     The  part  of  the  way  equally 

I      distant  from  the  begimilng  and  end. 

j  Midway,  mid-wa,  adj.    Middle  between  two  places. 

Midway,  mid-wa,   ac0.     in  the  middle  ol  the  pas- 
I     sage. 

]\IlD>VIFE,  mld-wife,  *.  144.    A  woman  who  liisisti 
women  in  childbirth. 

."Midwifery,  mid-wlf-r^,  i.  1 44.    Assistance  given 
i      .it  cliildbirth ;  act  of  production  :  trade  of  a  midwife. 
I      B^  Though  the  i  is  long  in  Midwife,  it  is  always  short 
i  in  its  deriv.itive  Midwifery,  and  the  compimnd  Man-midr 

I  IVIlDWINTER,  inid-wln-tfir,  s.     The  winter  solstice 

[  Mien,  m^ne,  *.     Air,  look,  manner. 

I  IMlGHT,  mite,  293.     The  pret.  of  May. 

j  Might,  mite,  s.     Power,  strength,  force. 

j  Mightily,  mi-te-lt^,  adv.    Powerfully,  efficaciously ; 

I     vehemently,  vigorously ;  in  a  great  degree,  very  much. 

:  Mightiness,    ml-te-nes,    s.     Power,   greatness, 

I      height  of  dignity. 

I  Mighty,  mi-te,   adj.     Powerful,  strong  ;  excellent, 
j      or  powerful  in  any  act. 
'  IMiGHTY,  ml-t^,  adv.     In  a  great  degree. 
I  Migration,  mi-gra-shfl.n,  s.  129.    Actofchang- 
I      ing  place.  ^ 
Milch,  mllsh,  adj.  352.    Giving  milk. 
Mild,    mild,    adj.     Kind,   tender,  indulgent ;  soft, 
gentle;  not  acrid,  not  corrosive ;  mellow,  sweet,  having 
no  mixture  of  acidity. 
Mildew,  mil-dii,  s.    a  disease  in  plants. 
To  Mildew,  mil^fe,  0.  a.    To  taint  with  mildew. 
Mildly,  miid-l^  ah.    Tenderly ;  gently. 
iVIlLDNESS,    mlld-n^s,    *.     Gentleness,   tenderness, 

clemency  ;  contrariety  to  acrimony. 
Mile,  mile,  s.    The  usual  measure  of  roads  in  Eng- 
land, one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  yards. 
Milestone,  mile-stone,  s.    stone  set  to  mark  tin- 

miles. 
Milfoil,   mil-f6i5,  s.    a  plant,  the  same  with  yar- 
row 
Miliary,  mil-yS-r^   adj.  112.    SmaJl,  i-esembling 

3  miUet  seed. 
Miliary- FEVER,  mll-yi-r«i-fe-viir,  s.     a  fever 

that  produces  small  eruptions. 

Militant,  mll-l^-tSnt,   adj.    Fighting,   prosecut- 

iix:  the  business  of  a  soldier ;  engaged  in  warfare  with 

hell  and  the  world.     A  term  applied  to  the  Church  ol 

Christ  on  earth,  as  opposed  to  the  Church  Triumphant. 

SIilitary    mil-l^-ti-rd.  adj.    Engaged  in  the  li/a 
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ofa  soldier,  soldierly  ;  suiting  a  soldier,  pertaining  to  a  .  should  not  be  so  used  ;  and  then  it  must  necessarily  bg 

"' — '■ '  ■  -  come  amllliped:  Centipede,  profcrly  Centiped,  is  aaopt, 

ed ;  and  by  forming  Centipeds  m  the  plural,  shows  u| 
how  we  ought  to  form  and  pronounce  the  word  in  ques, 
lion;  and  \f  Antipodes  has  not  yet  submitted  to  this  ana- 
logy, it  is  because,  like  Cantharides,  Caryatides,  Manes, 

&e.  it  is  never  used  in  the  singular See  Antipodes. 

Miller,  mll-lOr,  s.  98.     One  who  attends  a  milL 
Miller'S-THUMB,  m]\-luTz-thh.m{  3.    A  small  fish 
found  in  brooks,  called  likewise  a  bullhead. 


soldier,  warlike;  effected  by  soldiers 
Militia,    mll-llshiyil,    s.      The   train    bands,    the 

standing  force  of  a  nation. 
Milk,  milk,  s.     The  liquor  with  which  animals  feed 

their  young;  emulsion  made  by  confusion  of  seeds. 
To  IMlLK,  milk,  V.  a.    To  draw  milk  from  the  breast 

by  the  hand  or  from  the  dug  of  an  animal ;  to  suck. 
Milken,  m!lk-kn,  adj.   10,3.     Consisting  of  milk. 


Milker,  mllk-Eir,  s.  98.     One  that  milks  animals,  j  MILLESIMAL,  nil!-le,s'se-m<\l,  adj.    Thousandth 


MiLKINESS,    milk-^-n^s,    s.      Softness   like  that  of 

milk,  approaching  to  the  nr.liire  of  milk. 
MiLKLIVERED,     inllkMlv-vurd,     adj.      Cowardly, 

faint-hearted. 
Milkmaid,    mllkimade,    s.     Woman   employed   in 

the  dairy. 
Milkman,    mllk-min,    5.  S8.     a   mun   who  sells 

milk. 
MiLKPAlL,   mllkipale 

are  milked 


Millet,  mil-lit,  s.  99.    A  plant ;  a  kind  of  tish. 

3I1LLINER,  mll-liii-nur,  *.  98.  One  who  sells  rib- 
bands and  dresses  for  women. 

IMlLLION,  mil-y&n,  s.  113.  The  number  of  a  hun- 
dred myriads,  or  ten  hundred  thousand ;  a  proverbial 
name  for  any  very  great  number. 

MiLUONTH,    m\l-yhnth,    adj.      The  ten  hundred 
[     thousandth. 
Vessel   inra  which  cows ,  Millstone,    mll-bt(!»ne,    s.     The  stone  by  which 
com  is  ground. 


MiLKPAN,   mllk-piin,   s.     Vessel  in  which   milk   is  [  MiLT,    milt,    s.      Tlie  sperm  of  the  male  fish  ;   tlie 

kept  in  the  dairy.  ]     spleen. 

MiLKPOTTAGE,  m!lk-p5titidje,  i.  90.    Food  madolMlLTER,  mllt-fir,  s.  98.    The  male  of  any  fish,  the 


by  boiling  milk  witli  water  and  oatmeal. 

MiLKSCORE,  milk-skore,  s.  Account  of  milk  owe<i 
for,  scored  on  a  board.     A  petty  sum. 

Milksop,  mllk'sop,  s.  a  soft,  clTeminate,  feeble- 
minded man. 

MiLKTOOTH,   milk-t56</i,   s.     Milktceth    are  those 


female  being  called  sjjawner. 

^liLTWORT,  mlltiwurt,  s.    An  herb. 

jIime,  mime,  s.  A  buffoon  who  practises  gesticula- 
tions, either  representative  of  some  action,  or  merely 
contrived  to  raise  mirth. 

To  Mime,  mime,  v.  n.    To  play  the  mimc- 


small  teeth  which  come  forth  before  when  a  foal  is  a- 1  ;\Iijieb,  mUmir,  s.  98.    A  mimick,  a  buffoon, 
bout  three  months  old.  ,,  ,       3^,,,  ,-    ,„„  .    . 

.Mimetic,  me-met-ik,  a^.  129.     Apt  tj  imitate; 


MiLKWHITE,  mllkiwhlte,  adj.  397-    Wliite  as  milk. 
Milkwort,  milk-w&rt,  5.   Miik-wort  is  a  iieii-shap- 

ed  flower. 

MiLKWOMAN,  mllk-vvum-mfin,  s.  A  woman  whose 
business  is  to  serve  families  with  milk. 

Milky,  milk-^,  adj.  182.  Made  of  milk  ;  resemb- 
ling milk;  yielding  milk;  soft,  gentle,  tender,  timor- 
ous. 

Milky-way,  mllk^-wa,  S.  The  galaxy  ;  a  stream 
of  light  in  the  heavens,  discovered  to  arise  from  an 
innumerable  assemblage  of  small  stars. 

Mill,  mill,  s.  An  engine  or  fabrick  in  which  corn 
is  ground  to  meal,  or  any  other  body  is  comminuted. 

To  Mill,  mil,  v.  a.  To  grind,  to  comminute  ;  to 
beat  up  chocolate ;  to  stamp  letters  or  other  w  ork  round 
the  edges  of  coin  in  the  mint. 

MiLIy-COG,  mil-k&g,  s.  The  denticulations  on  the 
circumference  of  wheels,  by  which  they  lock  into  other 
wheels. 

MlLLDAM,  mlli(i5m,  s.  The  mound  by  which  the 
water  is  kept  up  to  raise  it  for  the  mill. 

Mill-horse,  milihorse,  s.  Horse  that  turns  a 
miU. 

MiLL-TEETII,  mlUti^M,  s.     The  grinders. 

Millenarian,  mll-l^-na-re-in,  s.  One  who  ex- 
pects the  millennium. 

Millenary,  nill-le-nA-re,  atl).  Consisting  of  a 
thous,ind. 

Millennium,  mil-l5iiin^-&m,  i.  1 1 3.   a  thousand 

years  ;  generally  taken  for  the  thousand  years,  during 
which,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition  in  the  churcli, 
grounded  on  a  doubtful  text  in  the  Apocalypse,  our 
iSlessed  Saviour  ih.nll  reign  with  the  faithful  upon  earth 
after  the  resurreotioii. 
Millennial,  mil-l^n-nd--;'!,  adj.  1 1.'?.    Pertaining 

to  the  millennium. 
Millepedes,   mllile-pi'dz,  or  mll-l^-p-i'-dL'Zj  *. 
Wood-lice,  so  called  from  their  numerous  feet. 
Jt:^  The  former  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  adopted 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  fccott, 
and  Entick  ;  .ind  the  latter  by  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston, 
Buchanan,  and  Perry.     Thnt  the  latter  is  the  more  fa- 
shionable cannot  be  dVnicil ;  but  that  the  former  is  the 
more  correct  is  evident,  from  similar  words  which  have 
licen  anglicised ;  thus.  Bipeds  and  Quadrupeds  have  drop- 
ped their  Latin  final  syllable;  and  why  the  word  in  qucs- 
t .i-Mi  should  retain  it,  cannot  Iw  conceived.  Besides,  though 
o.iilom  used  in  the  singular,  (here  is  no  reason  Uiat  it  I 
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having  a  tendency  to  imitation. 

JJ^"  fhis  word  is  in  no  Dictionary  that  1  have  met 
■.vith  ;  but  as  it  is  regularly  derived  from  the  Greek  ^u/tfr 
Tixif,  and  is  adopted  by  good  speakers,  there  is  no  reason 
vhy  it  should  not  be  inserted,  especially  as  it  seems  to 
convey  a  diflercnt  idea  from  similar  words;  for  the  ad- 
jective mimick  seems  to  imply  the  act  of  imitating  ;  and 
iinitative,  the  pcwer,  capability,  or  habit  of  imitating, 
vhile  mimetic  signifies  a  proneness  or  tendency  to  imita- 
tion. Besides,  mimetic  seems  to  imply  a  ludicrous  imita- 
tion of  the  actions  and  passions  of  living  creatures ;  but 
imilative  is  applied  to  any  objects,  and  generally  implies 
serious  and  respectable  imitation.  Thus  we  say,  "  Paint- 
rig  is  an  imitative  art,  and  that  apes  are  very  mimetic, 
md  "  it  is  observable,  that  those  who  are  very  mimetic 
ire  seldom  imitative  of  grand  and  noble  objects."  Harris, 
tlierefore,  seems  to  have  used  this  word  rather  inaccurate- 
ly, when  he  says,  "  The  mimetic  art  of  poetry  has  been 
hitherto  considered  as  fetching  its  imitation  from  mere 
natural  resemblance.  In  this  it  has  been  shown  much 
inferior  to  painting,  and  nearly  equal  to  niusick." — Har- 
ries Three  Treatises,  ch.  iv. 
Mimical,   mim-me-kll,   ad).     Imitative,  befitting 

a  mimick,  acting  the  mimick. 
Mimically,   mim-m^-kJl-i,  <idt>.     In  imitation, 

in  a  mimical  manner. 
Mimick,  mlm-mlk,  s.  543.     A  ludicrous  imitator, 

a  buffoon  who  copies  another's  act  or  manner;  a  mean 

or  servile  imititor. 
Mimick,  mim-mlk,  adj.     Imitative. 
To  Mimick,  mimimik,  11.  a.    To  imitate  as  a  buf-^ 

fnon,  to  ridicule  by  a  burlesque  imitation. 
MlMlCKY,  mimiinlk-r^,  s.    Burlesque  imitation. 
Mimographer,    m^-m«^g-grJ-f&r,   *.    129.     A 

writer  of  farces. 
Minacious,   me-naish&s,  adj.  356.  129.    Full 

of  threats. 
3I1NACITY,    m^-ii3s-s^-t(^,    s.      Disposition  to  use 

threats. 
Minatory,  mlnin;\-t5r-d,  adj.  512.     Threaten- 
ing.— For  the  o,  see  Domesticlc. 
To  MiNCK,    miiise,   v.  a.      To  cut  into  very  small 

parts ;  to  mention  any  thing  scrupulously  by  a  little  at 

a  time,  to  palliate. 
To  INIince,  minse,  v.  n.     To  walk  nicely  by  short 

steps ;  to  speak  small  and  imperfectly  ;  to  sjicai  aSecXf 

tdly. 
jMinCINGLY,    minislng-1^,   adv.    410.      In  small 

parts,  not  fully ;  affectedly. 


MIN 


MIN 


nfir  157,  ii6t    163— tube  171,  iLh  172,  bill  173— ill  290— piind  313— </<in  466— mis  JOO 
Mind,   mind,  s.     Intelligent  power ;  liking,  choice,  i  MlNERALIST,    mln-n^r-al-ist,    s.     Cnc  skilled  or 


inclination;  thoughts,  sentiments;  opinion;  memory 
rememl)rauce. 
To  Mind,    mind,    r.  a.      To  mark,  to  attend  ;   to 

put  in  mind,  to  remind. 
To  Mind,  mind,   t'.  n.    To  incline,  to  be  disposed. 

Little  used. 
Mindkd,  mlnd-^d,  adj.    Disposed,  inclined,  affected 

towards. 
Mindful,   mlnd-ful,   adj.     Attentive,  having  me- 
mory. 
Mindfully,  mlndiful-l^,  adv.    Attentively. 
Mindfulness,    mind-ful-nOs,    s.      Attention,  re- 
gard. 
Mindless,   mindiles,  adj.     inattentive,  regardless  ; 
not  endued  with  a  mind,  having  no  intellectual  powers. 
Mind-stricken,,  mindistrik-kn,  adj.  103.  Moved, 

aftectcd  in  the  mind. 
Mine,  mine,  pron.  possessive.    Belonging  to  me. 

Jt;^- In  reading  the  Scripture,  as,  "Mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation,"  we  are  at  no  loss  for  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word,  as  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the 
composition  invariably  directs  u.i  to  give  the  i  its  long 
Bound,  as  \n_fine,  line,  &c.  but  in  Milton  and  other  authors, 
where  there  is  no  such  dignity  or  solemnity,  this  sound 
of  the  word  has  an  intolerable  stiffness,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  used.  Thus,  in  the  Spectator,  N'o.  195.  Mr. 
Addison  says,  "  Were  I  to  prescribe  a  rule  for  drinking. 
It  should  be  formed  upon  a  saying  quoted  by  Sir  William 
Temple :— '  The  first  glass  for  myself,  the  s'eeond  for  my 
friends,  the  third  for  gnnn  humour,  and  the  fourth  fur 
mtru  enemies.'  "     In  Milton  too: 


"  ClOiC  at  mine  enr  unc  called  i 

in  Shakespeare,  also : 

" Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 

•*  My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon, 
••  Upon  my  Becure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
"  With  juioe  of  cursed  hclienon  in  a  phial, 
"And  In  the  porchei  of  nune  ears  did  pour 
■•  The  Icperou:.  distilmenu" — UamleC, 

In  all  these  instances  we  find  a  formality,  a  stalencss, 
and  uncoulhness  of  sound,  that  is  peculiarly  unpleasant 
to  the  ear  ;  and  as  thi3  mode  of  writing  was  introduced 
when  our  language  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  its  infan- 
cy, for  the  sake  of  euphony  (for  it  is  clearly  ungrainmati- 
cnl),  so  now,  when  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  arrived  .-it 
its  maturity,  the  very  same  reason  seems  to  entitle  the 
present  age  to  alter  it;  that  is,  I  mean  the  pronunciation 
of  it,  by  substituting  my,  pronounced  like  ine,  in  its  stead. 
The  disagreeable  sound  which  mine  has  in  these  cast';, 
has  induced  several  readers  to  pronounce  it  viin  ;  but  by 
thus  mincing  the  matter,  (if  the  pun  will  be  pardoned  r.it ,') 
they  multilate  the  word,  and  leave  it  more  disagreeable  to 
the  ear  than  it  was  before.  Fteaders,  therefore,  have  no 
choice,  but  either  to  pronounce  it  as  it  is  written,  and  lo 
let  the  author  be  answerable  for  the  ill  sound  ;  or,  in  ail 
language  but  that  of  Scripture,  to  change  it  into  tny,  pro- 
nounced like  me. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  used  this  word  ludicrously 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  where  Falstaff  savs, 
"  Mine  host  of  the  Garter — truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn 
away  some  of  my  followers ;"  and  the  host,  by  retjucsting 
Falstaff  to  syieak  scholarly  and  wisely,  seems  to  intimate, 
that  this  use  of  the  word  mine  before  a  vowel  or  an  h,  was 
the  most  correct  way  of  speaking.  But  though  thp  v.ill, 
m  familiar  or  ludicrous  language,  admit  of  being  cl'iatigtd 
into  the  sound  of  the — viine  will,  on  no  occasion,  suffer  an 
alteration  into  min.  When  the  vowel  is  used  familiarly, 
it  is  always  a  burlesque  upon  the  grave  use  of  it,  and 
therefore  requires  the  grave  sound,  that  the  humour  may 
not  be  lost. 

Mine,  mine,  s.  64.    a  place  or  cavern  in  the  earth 
which  contains  metals,  or  minerals;  a  cavern  dug  un- 
der any  fortification. 
2o  Mine,  mine,  v.  n.    To  dig  mines  or  bunows. 
To  Mine,   mine,   v.  a.     To  sap,  to  ruin  by  mines, 

to  destroy  by  slow  degrees. 
Miner,  minei-tir,  s.  98.     One  that  digs  for  metals  ; 

one  who  makes  military  mines. 
Mineral,   mlni^r-il,  *.   88.     Fossil  body,    matter 

dug  out  of  mines. 
Mineral,    mXnin*r-il,  adj.     Consisting  of  fossil 
bodies. 


One  who 


The 


employed  in  minerals. 
Mineralogist,  mln-n^r-11-lo-jlst,  s. 

discourses  on  minerals. 
Mineralogy,   min-ndr-al-lA-j^,    *.   518 

doctrine  of  minerals. 
To  Mingle,  mlngigl,  v.  a.  405.     To  mix,  to 

join,  to  compound,  to  unite  with  something  so  as  to 

make  one  mass. 
To  Mingle,   mlng-gl,  v.  n.     To  be  mixed,   to  be 

united  with. 
Mingle,  ming-gl,   s.     Mixture,   medley,  confused 

mass. 
Mingler,  mlngigl-fir,  s.  98.     He  who  mingles. 
Miniature,   mln^-tfire,  s.  274.     Rcpresentition 

in  a  small  comp;i3S,  rupresentation  less  than  the  re- 
ality. 
MrNIKIN,  m!n-n^.k!n,  acfj.    Small,  diminutive. 
Minim,  mln-nlm,  s.     A  small  being,  a  dw.-irf. 
IMiNiMUS,   inln-ne-mtis,  s.     A  being  of  the  least 

size.     Not  used. 
TiIlNION,  mln-yun,  t.   8.  113.    A  favourite,  a  dar- 
ling; a  low  dependant.    Among  printers,  a  small  sort 

of  type. 
MlNIOUS,  mln-ytis,  erf;".   113.     Of  the  colour  of  red 

lead  or  vermilion. 
2'o  MiNISH,   mln-nlsh,  v.  a.     To  lessen,  to  lop,  to 

impair.    Obsolete.  _ 
Minister,  mln-nls-t&r,  s.  98.  503-  b.    An  agent : 

one  who  acts  under  another ;  one  who  is  employed  in 

the  administration  of  govinimcnt ;  one  who  performs 

sacerdotal  functions ;  a  delegate,  an  official ;  an  agent 

from  a  foreign  power. 
To  Minister,  mlu-nls-ttir,  v.  a. 

ply,  to  afibrd. 
To  Minister,  mln^nls-tur,  v.  u 

serve  in  any  office  ;  to  give  medicines 


To  give,  to  sill). 


To  attend,  to 
to  give  supplies 


of  tilings  needful,   to  give  assisUanee  ;  to  attend  on  the 
service  of  God. 
Ministerial,  mln-nls-teir^-il,  adj.     Attendant, 

acting  at  command  ;  acting  under  superior  authority  ; 
sacerdotal,  belonging  to  the  eeclesiastieks  or  their  office ; 
pertaining  to  ministers  of  state. 

MinisterY',  minils-tOr-e,  s.    Office,  service. 

MinjsthaL,  mln-nls-trSl,  adj.  88.  Pertaining  to 
a  minister. 

MiNISTKANT,  mlninls-trunt,  adj.  Attendant,  act- 
ing at  command. 

IkllNISTKATION.  mln-iils-tiaisli&n,  s.  Agency, 
intervention, officeof  agent  delegated  or  commissioned; 
service,  ollice,  ecclesiastical  function. 

JMlNISTRY,  min-nls-tre,  s.  Office,  service ;  ecclesi- 
astical function;  agency,  interposition;  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  publick  aflairs  of  a  state. 

Minium,  mlniyfim,  s.  113.    Vermilion,  red  lead. 

Minnow,  mlnino,  s.  327.  A  very  small  fish,  a 
pink. 

Minor,  inl-n&r,  adj.  166.  Petty,  inconsiderable; 
]es<,  smaller. 

Minor,  mi-n5r,  *.  One  under  age;  the  second  or 
particular  proposition  in  the  syllogism. 

Minority,  nie-n6r-^-le,  s.  1 29.  The  state  of  be- 
ing under  age ;  the  st;ite  of  being  less ;  the  smallct 
number. 

Minotaur,  mln-nA-tawr,  s.  A  monster  invented 
by  the  poets,  half  man  and  half  bull. 

Minster,  mlnistfir,  s.  98.  A  monastery,  an  eccle- 
siastical fraternity,  a  cathedral  church. 

Minstrel,  mln-stril,  s.  99.  A  musician,  one  who 
plays  upon  instruments. 

Minstrelsey,  ministi^l-si,  «.  Musick,  instru- 
mental harmony  ;  a  number  of  musicians. 

Mint,  mint,  s.    A  plant. 

Mint,   mint,   s.     The  place  where  money  is  coined  i 

any  place  of  invention. 
To  Mint,  mint,  v.  a.     To  coin,  to  stamp  iconeyj 
to  mvent,  to  forge. 
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Mintage,  mlnt-ldje,  s.  90.    That  which  is  coined 

or  stamped;  the  duty  paid  for  coining. 
MiNTER,  mliit-ir,  s.  9S.  A  coiner. 
MiNTMAN,  mintiman,  s.  88.    One  skilleor  in  ."m 

MiNTMASTSB,  mlntima-st&r,  .?.     One  who  presides' 

in  coinage. 
Minuet,  mln-nii-it,  s.  99.    A  stately  regular  dance. 
MiNUM,    JTiln-num,   s.     With  musicians,  a  note  of 

slow  time. 
Minute,  m^-nftte,'  adj.    Small,  little,  slender,  small 

in  bulk. 

3:5"  If  "^  wish  to  be  very  minute,  we  pronounce  the  t 
in  the  first  syllable  long,  as  in  the  word  directly    which 
see. 
MiNCTE,  m1n-n!t,  s.    The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour  ; 

any  small  space  of  time  ;  the  first  draught  of  any  agree- 

'"cnt  in  writing. 

It^  I  have  given  the  colloquial  prommciation  of  this 
\wra,  but  in  all  solemn  speaking  would  recommend  the 
orthographical,  or  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  spelling. 
'To  Minute,  mln-nlt,  v.  a.    To  set  down  in  short 

hints. 

Minute-book,   mininlt-b56k,  s.    Book  of  short 

hints. 
Minute-glass,  min-nit^glas,  s.    Glass  of  whici; 

the  sand  measures  a  minute. 
Minutely,  m^-n6te'le,  adv.    To  a  small  point. 

exactly. — See  Minuti;. 
Minutely,   min-nit-1^,   adv.    Every  minute,  with 

very  little  time  intervening.     Little  used. 

Minuteness,  n]^-nute-n&,  s.    .Smaiiness,  exility, 

mconsiderableness. 
Minute-watch,  mlninit>-w5tsh,  s.     A  watch  in 
which  minutes  are  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  com- 
mon watches  which  reckon  by  the  hour. 
MinUTIA,  md-nt-sli^-i,   s.  92.    The  smallest  {lari 
of  any  thing. 

J^^  This  word,  vjhich  Is  much  in  use,  is  a  perfect  La- 
tin word,  the  plural  of  which,  minutix,  is  pronounced 
Minutus,  in^-nii-sh^-(^. 
Minx,    mlngks,   i.  408.      A  she  puppy;  a  ycunj;. 

pert,  wanton  girl. 

Miracle,  mir-i-kl,  s.    A  wonder,  something  above 

human  power;  in  theology,  an  effect  above  human  or 

natural  power,  performed  in  attest;ilion  of  some  truth. 

}t^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  sound  of 

the  hrst  syllable  of  this  word,  as  he  seems  to  have  adupteil 

a  vulgar  pronunciation  which  does  not  distinguish  betweei 


g5"  WTiat  is  remarkable  in  the  pronunciation  of  this 
inscjKirable  preposition  is,  that  the  s,  whether  the  accent 
be  on  it  or  not,  or  whether  it  be  followed  by  a  s'larp  or  flat 
consonant,  always  retains  its  sharp  hissing  soimd,  and 
never  goes  into  x,  like  dis  and  ex.  The  reason  seems  V: 
be,  that  tlie  latter  come  to  us  compounded,  and  have  their 
meaning  so  mingled  with  the  word  as  to  coalesce  wili 
it,  while  mis  remains  a  distinct  prefix,  and  has  but  one 
uniform  meaning. 
Misacceptation,   mls-ak-s^p-ta-sh&n,  s.     The 

act  of  t.ikmg  in  a  wrong  sense. 
Misadventure,  rals-ud-ven-tshiire,  s.  Mischance, 

misfortune,  ill  luck;  in  law,  manslaughter. 
MiSADVENTUEED,  mls-id-ven-tsh6rd,  adj.  359. 

Unfortunate. 
Misadvised,  mls-ad-vizd/  adj.  359.    Ill-directed. 
MlSAIMED,  inis-amd,''  adj.  359.     Not  aimed  rightly. 
Misanthrope,  ims-4u-</jr6pe,  5.  503.  A  hater  of 

mankind. 
Misanthropy,  mls-an-i/jri-pe,  s.  518.    Hatred 

of  mankind. 

Misapplication,  inls-lp-ple-ka-sh^n,  t  .Ap- 
plication to  a  wrong  purpose. 

To  MwappLY,  iiils-Ap-pli,'  V.  a.  To  apply  to  wrong 
purposes. 

To  Misapprehend,  mls-ip-pre-hend,'  v.  a.  Not 
to  understand  rightly. 

Misapprehension,     mis-ap-pr^-h^nishan,     *. 

Mistake,  not  right  apprehension. 
To  MlSASCRlBE,  mis-is-skrlbe,'  v.  a.    To  ascribe 

falsely. 
To  M18ASSION,   luis-Ss-slno,'  V.  a.     To  assign  er- 

roneously. 

To  Misbecome,  inls-b^-k&in,'  v.  a.  Not  to  be- 
come, to  be  unseemly,  not  to  suit. 

MlSBEOOT.  mls-be-git,'  7       ,. 

MikeegOTTEN,  ml^b^-gitit,.,  i"  ""^J-  Unlawfully 
or  irregularly  begotten. 

To  Misbehave,  mis-bd-have,'  v.  n.  To  act  ill  01 
improperly. 

Misbehaviour,  mls-b^-have-yur,  $.  ill  conduct, 
bad  practice. 

Misbelief,  m1s-b^-1^5f|f  *.  False  religion,  a  wrong 
belief. 

Misbeueveb,  m1s-b^.l^^ivur,  s.  One  that  holds 
a  false  religion,  or  believes  wm-nly. 

To  Miscalculate,  mis-kul-kii-late,  v.  a.    t* 

reckon  wrong. 


the  sound  of  i,  succeeded  by  single  or  double  r,  not  final :    fg  MiSCAL,  mls-kawL'  v.  a.  406.    To  name  impro- 
and  the  sound  ot  i  final,  or  succeeded  by  r  and  auuthe;       ^priv         ->  ^ 


consonant.     In  the  former  case  the  i  is  pure,  and  has  ex 


perly. 


:tly  the  same  sound  as  Its  representative  2/ in  Ps/ramJd,U»lISCAKRIAGE,  mis-kariridje,  S.  90.  Unhappy  e- 
Lyrick,  &c. ;  in  the  latter  the  i  goes  into  short  e  or  u,  as  |  vent  of  an  undertaking  ;  abortion,  act  of  bringing  forth 
in  Birth,   Virtue,  &c  or  Sir,  Stir,  &c— See  Principles,  1     before  the  time. 

No.  108, 109,  1HJ«  ITo  Miscarry,  mls-kir-r^,  v.  n.    To  fail,  not  to 

Miraculous,   me-rik-kil-l&s,   at^.    Done  by  mi-      have  the  mtended  event;  to  have  an  abortion, 
racle,  produced^by  miracle,  effected  by  power  more  than   MiSCELLANKOUS,  mls-st-l-la-nti-fis,  adj.     Mingled, 
natural.  1      <,»,   1    ,v-     ,1  '      composed  of  various  kinds. 

Miraculously,  me- rik-ku-lus-le,  a(/t'.    By  mi-j  Miscellaneousness,    mls-s^UaAnd-as-ngs,    s. 

raeic,  by  i^owcr  above  that  of  nature.  Composition  of  various  kinds. 

Mikaculousness,   me-rik-ku-las-n4s,  *.    .Supe-   JVIiscellany,  misi-s^l-len-d,  adj.  503.    Mixed  of 

riority  to  natural  power.  various  kinds. 

Mire,  mire,  «.     Mud,  dirt.  Jt^  The  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  which 

To  Mire,  mire,  t;.  a.    To  whelm  in  the  mud.  1  is  the  accentuation  of  all  our  orthoepists,  except  Dr.  Ken- 

,,    ,      -  riek,  isaprootof  the  tenucney  to  tollow  the  Becmidary 

Miriness,  ml-re-nes,  s.    Dirtmess,  fulness  of  mire.  |  accent  of  the  original  Latin  word,  notwithstanding  the 
Mirror,    mlr-r&r,   s.  109.   166.     A  looking  glass,   double  consonant  in  the  ruddle.     Thus,  MisceUcmm,  ir. 

any  thing  which  exhibits  representations  of  objects  i,.   ""n"-™"'"-'""""  "f  'V  having  a  stress  on  the  hi  ,t,  bo- 

reiiectioi. :  it  is  used  for  pattern.  ^  ^  I  comes  the  aevcnt  when  th.  word  is  anglicised  by  (i,.,pping 
,,  T     ,  ,_'     -,  .  r»  syllable iscc  Acadevn/,  MamiUttry,  ana  Medullary. 

I™er'"''  *■  M^"""^"''  J°""y.  e^y'^ty'.  miscellany,  misisOi-lC^n-^,  t.    A  mass  or  collec 

„,'    °        ■  I   ,.>c3t        ,•      ,.  tion  formed  out  of  various  kinds. 

Mirthful,  m^rtlM,   adj.     Merry,  gay,  eheertu!.    -^.^  M.SCAST,  mls-l.ist,'  V.  a.    To  take  a  wrong  ac- 
Mikthless,  mm/j-les,  adj.    Joyless,  cheerless.  count  of.  • 

MlRY,   ml-ri,  adj.    Deep  in  xnud,  muddy  ;  consist- 1  MiSCHANCE,  mls-tshinse,'  s.     111  luck,  ill  fortune. 

iugofmire. 
Mis,  mis.    An  inseparable  particle  used  in  composition 

to  mark  an  ill  sense,  or  depravaiion  of  the  meaning,  as 

chance,  luck;  raiseiiaiice,  ill-lueli;  to  like,  to  be  ple.ib- 

ed  ;  to  mislikc,  to  be  otlended.     It  is  derived  from  mei, 

in  Teutonick  aivl  fc"reneh,  used  iA  the  same  sense. 
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Mischief,  misitsliif,  «.  277.  Harm,  hurt,  what- 
ever is  ill  and  injuriously  done;  ill  consequence,  vexa- 
tious affair. 

'I'o  Mischief,  mL'tslilf,  v.  a.    To  hurt,  to  hana 

to  injure 


MIS  MIS 

nir   167,  ni)t  163— tibe  171,  tub  172,  bull   173— 6!1  299— piVmcI 


-f/dn  466 — rnis  469 


MisCHlEFMAKER,  mlsitshlf-maikfir,  s.    One  who 

causes  mischief. 

Mischievous,  misitsh^-v&s,  adj-  277.   Haranfui, 

hurtful,  destructive;  spiteful,  m.-ilicious. 

J);5»  1  here  is  an  accentuation  of  this  word  upon  the  se- 
cond syllable,  chiefly  confined  to  the  vulgar,  which,  from 
its  agreeableness  to  analogy,  is  well  worthy  of  being  adopt- 
ed by  the  learned.  Analogy  certainly  requires  that  the 
\ct'i)  formed  from  the  noun  mischief  shouUl  be  misc/deve, 
as  from  thief,  thieite ;  grief,  grieve;  belief,  believe,  &c. 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  492,  and  from  such 
a  verb  would  naturally  be  formed  the  adjective  in  ques- 
tion. But  what  analogy  can  give  sanction  to  a  vulgarism  I 
What  Pojie  observes  of  tne  learned  in  another  case,  is  but 
too  applicable  in  this: 

"  So  much  they  9com  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
**  By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  po  wrong.** 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  In  language,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  it  is  safer  to  be  wrong  with  the  polite  than  right  with 
the  vulgar. 

Mischievously,  mis-tsh^-v&s-l^,  adv.  Noxious- 
ly, hurtfuUy,  wickedly. 

MiSCHIEVOUSNESS,  m!sitsh^vfis-n^S,  5.  Hurt- 
fulness,  pemiciousness,  wickedness. 

MiSCIBLE,  mis-s4-bl,  adj.  405.  Possible  to  be 
mingled. 

MisciTATlON,  mls-sl-ta-sh&n,  s. 
quotation. 

To  MlSCITE,  mls-slte/  i;.  a.    To  quote  wrong 

MiSCLAIM,  mls-klame,'  s.    Mistaken  claim. 

MiscONCEiT,  mls-k6n-s^(^t,'  } 

MiscONCEFTiON,  mis-k5n-slpish5n,  \      *" 
«Tong  notion. 

MiSCOVDUCT,  mls-kftn-dukt,  5.  in  behaviour,  ill 
management. 

To  Misconduct,  tnls-kon-dcikt,'  v.  a.  To  man- 
age amiss. 

Misconstruction,      mis-kftn-striik'shan,      s. 

wrong  interpretation  of  words  or  things. 

To  MiSCONSTUUE,  rr)ls-k6n-sti-fi,  v.  a.  To  inter- 
pret wrong. — See  Construe. 

Miscontinuance,  mis-kin-tlnindi-Snse,  s.  Ces- 
sation, Intermission 


i-;inse,    7 


MiSCREANOE,  mls-kr^-'inse. 
Miscreancy,  mls-kr^ 


Miscreant,    mis-kr^-int,    s.     One  that  holds  a 

false  faith,  one  'vl-.o  believes  in  false  gods  ;  a  vile  wretch. 

Miscreate,  nils-kre-ate,'        f 

Miscreated,  mis- kr^-Ait^d.  J  "'^-    f°>^""=dun- 

naturally  or  illegitiin.itely. 
Misdeed,  mls-tieed,'  s.     Evil  action. 
To  Misdeem,  mis-de^m,'  t».  a.    To  judge  ill  of,  to 

mistake. 

To  MiSDEMEAN,  mls-d^-m^ne,'  i\  a.  To  behave  ill. 

Misdemeanor,  mis-d^-m^inCir,  s.  166.    A  pet- 
ty offence,  ill  behaviour. 

To  MiSDO,  nils-d66,'  v.  a.      To  do  wrong,  to  com- 
mit a  crime. 

To  ISIlSDO,  mis-doo,'  IK  n.    To  commit  faults. 

MiSDOER,  m5s-d6oi&r,  s.  98.     An  ofTonder,  a  cri- 
minal. 

To  Misdoubt,  mis-dout,'  v.  a.    To  suspect  of  de- 
ceit or  danger. 

Misdoubt,    mls-do'it,'    s.      Suspicion  of  crime  or 
danger;  irresolution,  hesitation. 

To  Misemploy,  mis-^m-pl6^,'  v.  a.    To  use  to 
wrong  purposes. 

MiSEMPLOYMENT,  rals-^m-plo^-m^nt,  S.     Impro- 
per application. 

Miser,   mi-zur,  s,  98.     A  wretch  covetous  to  ex- 
tremity. 

Miserable,  mizizfir-S-bl,  adj.  557.    Unhappy, 
wretched ;  worthless,  culpably  parsimonious,  stingy. 

Miserableness,  mlzi-z&r-Lbl-n^s,  s, 
misery. 

Miserably,  mlzi-zur-a-bl^.  adv. 

lamitously;  wretchedly,  meanly. 


Misery,  m!ziz&r-e,  s.  440.  557.  Wretchedness 
unhappiness  ;  calamity,  misfortune,  cause  of  misery. 

To  Misfashion,  inis-f'ish-6n,  v.  a.  To  fonr 
wrong. 

Misfortune,  mis-foritsh&ne,  s.  461.    Calamity, 

ill  luck,  want  of  good  fortune. 
To  MlScrvE,    mis-giv,'   t;.  a.      To  fiU  with  doubt, 

to  deprive  of  confidence. 

Misgovernment,  mls-g&vi&rn-m^nt,  s.  Ill  ad. 
ministration  of  publick  affairs;  ill  management;  irre- 
gularity, inordinate  behaviour. 

Misguidance,  mls-gyi-danse,  s.    False  direction. 

To  Misguide,  mis-gyide,'  v.  a.  To  direct  ill,  to 
lead  the  wrong  way. — See  Guide. 

Mishap,  mls-h^p,'  s.    in  chance,  ill  luck. 

To  Misinter,  ni!s-ln-f^r,'  v,  a.    To  infer  wrong. 

To  Misinform,  mls-ln-form,'  ;;.  a.  To  deceive  bj 
false  accounts. 

Misinformation,  mls-!n-for-maish5n,  s.  Fa!  « 
intelligence,  false  accounts. 

To  Misinterpret,  mls-in-t^ripr^t,  v.  a.    To  ex- 
plain to  a  wrong  sense. 
Unfair  or  false    ^^  ^^ISJOIN,  mis-j6in,'  v.   a.     To  join  unfitly  ti 
improperly. 

To  Misjudge,  mis-j&dje,'  v.  a.  To  form  false  o- 
pinions,  to  judge  ill. 

1^0  Mislay,  mis-la/  v.  a.    To  lay  in  a  wrong  place. 

MiSLaYER,  mls-la-&r,  s.  98.  One  that  puts  in  the 
wrong  place. 

To  Mislead,  m!s-l^de,'  v.  a.  To  guide  a  wrong 
way,  to  betray  to  mischief  or  mistake. 

MiSLEADER,  mls-I^-dtir,  *.  98.  One  that  lead) 
to  ill. 

Mislen,  misilln,  s.    Mixed  corn. 

To  MiSLiKE,  mls-llke,'  v.  a.  To  disapprove,  to  ix> 
not  pleased  with. 

MiSLIKE,  mis-like,'  s.    Disapprobation,  distaste. 

IMlSLIKER,  mls-lii-k&r,  t.  98.  One  that  disaji- 
proves. 

To  MiSLIVE,  mls-llv,'  v.  a.     To  live  in. 
s.    Unbelief,  false    To   MISMANAGE,   mis-minildje,   v.   a.     To  ma- 
nage ill. 

Mismanagement,  mls-mSn-!dje-m^nt,  i.  Ill 
management,  ill  conduct. 

To  Mismatch,  mis-mitsh/  t;.  a.  To  match  un- 
suitably. 

To  Mls.VAME,  mls-namt','  t;.  a.  To  call  by  the 
wrong  name. 

MlS.voMER,  inis-no-m&r,  *.  98.  In  law,  an  indict- 
ment or  any  other  act  vacated  by  a  wrong  name. 

To  MiyoiiSERVE,  m!s-ob-zCrv^  v.  a.  Not  to  ob- 
serve acctirately. 

Misogamist,  m^sSgigi-mlst,  s.  129.  A  marri- 
.Mge-haier. 

Misogyny,  ind-s5dij^.n^,  s.  129.    Hatred  of  wo- 


To  IVIlsoHDER,   mls-6r-dar,   v.  a.     To  conduct  i!l, 

to  manage  irregularly. 
MiSORDER,   mis-5i-dfir,   s.    98.     Irregularity,  (!i.s- 

orderly  proceedings. 
MiSORDERLY,  m5s-6r-dur-l^,  adj.    Irregular. 
To  Mispend,    iiiJs-spend,'   V.  a.    To  spend  ill,    to 

waste,  to  consume  to  no  purpose. 
JMlSPENDER,  mis-sp6iid-fir,  s.    One  who  spends  ill 

or  prodigally. 
MispersuaSION,    mis-p6r-swaizhan,   s.      Wrong 

notion,  false  opinion. 

To  Misplace,    mis-plase,'  v.   a.     To  put  in  a 

wrong  place. 
To  Misprise,  tnls-prize,'  t».  a.   To  mistake,  to  slight 
to  scorn.     The  word  111  this  sense  is  wholly  obsolete. 
State  of  I  Misprision,    mis-pnzliilin,   s.      Mistake,   miscon- 
,      ception  ;   ir-j^Icc*,  euiiocalment. 
Unhappdy,  ca-  j  To   MispROPORTlON,    mls-pr6-p6rishun,    t'.    a. 
To  io}n  without  due  proportion 

..:u 
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MiSPROUD,  nils-pro3d/  adj.    Vitiously  proud.     Ob- 
solete. 
To  Misquote,  mls-kw6te,'  v.  a.  415.    To  quote 

falsely. — See  Quotf. 

To  MiSRECn'E,  mls-re-site,'  v.  a.  To  recite  not 
accoriiing  to  the  truth. 

To  MlSRECKON,  inls-rek-n,  v.  a.  103.  To  rec- 
kon wrong,  to  compute  wrong. 

I'o  MiSRELATE,  mis-r(*-late,'  v.  a.  To  relate 
inaccurately  or  falsely. 

IWlsUELATION,  mls-r^-la-sh&n,  s.  F;il!.e  or  inac- 
curate naiTative. 

To  MiSREMEMEER,  ink-rJ'-mSm-btir,  v.  a.  To 
mistake  by  trusting  to  memory. 

To  MiSRKPORT,  nus-re-p6rt,'  v.  a.  To  give  -  iM,e 
account  of. 

MlsUEPOIiT,  mis-rt5-purt,'  *.  FaUe  account,  false 
and  malicious  representation. 

To  Misrepresent,  mls-i(^p-pri-zent,'  v.  a.  To 
present  not  as  it  is.  to  falsify  to  disadvantage. 

JMiSREPRESEN'TATiO.v,  misr^p-pre-z§n-ta'shiin, 
s.  The  act  of  misrepresenting;  account  maliciously 
false. 

Misrule,  rals-r551,'  .•;.   3S').    Tumult,  confuoiun, 

revel. 
Miss,   mis,   s.    The  term  of  honour  to  a  young  girl ; 

a  strumpet,  a  concubine,  a  prostitute. 
To  Miss,  mis,  v.  a.    Not  to  hit,  to  mistake  ;  to  fail  of 

obtaining;  to  discover  something  to  be  unexpcetedlv 

w.inting ;  to  be  without ;  to  omit ;  to  perceive  want  oi". 
7'o  Miss,  mis,  n.  n.     To  fly  wide,  not  to  hit ;   not  to 

succeed;  to  fail,  to  mistake  ;  to  be  lost,  to  be  wanting  ; 

to  miscarry,  to  fail;  to  fail  to  obtain,  Ic.un,  or  find. 
Miss,  mis,  S.     I^ss,  want  ;    mist.ake,  error. 

Missal,  mls-sll,  s.     The  mass  book. 

To  MiSSAY,  mls-si,'  V.  a.    To  say  ill  or  wroDg. 

To  MiSSEEM,  mis-seeiii,'  t'.  n.  To  make  false  ap- 
pearance; to  misbecome. 

To  ISIlSSERVE,  mis-s^rv,'  r.  a.  To  serve  unfaith- 
fully. 

To  Misshape,  mis-shape,'  v.  c.  To  shape  ill,  to 
form  ill,  to  deform. 

Missile,  mis-sll,  adj.  140.  Thrown  by  the  hand, 
striking  at  a  distance. 

Mission,  mish-un,  *.  49.  Commission,  the  state  of 
being  sent  by  sujireme  authority;  persons  s<?nt  on  any 
account;  dismission,  discharge. 

Missionary,  mlsh-an-nHr-r<^,  7 

MiSSlONEU.  mlshian-n&r,  98.  512.  i     ** 
sent  to  propagate  religion. 

Missive,  mis-slv,  adj.  158.  Such  as  may  be  sent; 
such  as  may  be  thrown. 

Missive,  mis^siv,  s.  158.  A  letter  sent;  it  is  re- 
tained in  Scotland  in  that  scn.se.  A  iues.5cnger.  Obsolcie. 

To  Misspeak,  mis-s])eke,'  v.  a.    To  siie.ak  wrong. 

7'o  Misstate,  mis-state,'  v.  a.     To  state  wrong. 

Mist,  mist,  s.  a  low  thin  cloud,  a  small  thin  rain 
not  perceived  in  drops  ;  any  thing  that  dims  or  darkens. 

To  Mist,  mist,  v.  a.  To  cloud,  to  cover  with  a  va- 
pour or  steam. 

MistaKABLE,  niis-ta-k4-bl,  adj.  405.  Liable  to 
be  conceived  wrong. 

2(3  Mistake,  mistake,'  i-.  «.  To  conceive  wrong, 
to  take  something  for  that  which  it  is  noL 

To  Mistake,  mis-take,'  v.  n.  To  err,  not  to  judge 
right- 

Mista'en,  mls-tanc,' jjre/.  and  part.  pass,  of  Mis- 
take, poetically  for  Mistaken. 

To  be  Mistaken,  niis-ta-kn,  103.    To  err. 
l(^  Dr.  Johnson  says  this  word  has  a  kind  of  :ceiprocal 

jense.     I  mistalc:  \s  like  W\e  Vn:x\c\\  Je  me  trompe :  I  ani 

mistaken  me.ins  I  misconceive,  lam  in  an  error,  more 

frequently  than  /  am  ill  understotd ;  but,  my  opinion  ij 

tnistaJcen,  means,  my  opinion  is  not  rightly  underituod. 

Whatever  may  have  tjten  the  cause  of  this  irregularity,  it 

has  long  been  an  eyesore  to  our  Grammarians,  but  (lai 

sot  such  poss'^ssion  of  the  language  *)  to  render  it  almost 
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incurable.  Let  us  avoid  it  as  much  as  we  will  In  speak- 
ing and  writing,  it  will  still  remain  upon  our  books  as  a  par 
of  the  language.  Mistaken  wretch  for  tnistaking  wretch, 
is  an  apostrophe  that  occur:;  every  where  among  our  poets, 
p.iriicularly  those  of  thest.age;  the  most  incorrigible  o. 
all,  and  the  most  likely  to  fix  and  disseminate  an  error  of 
this  kind.  Our  old  writers  were  ignorant  of  Grammar, 
and  thought  all  phrases  good  that  did  not  quarrel  with 
the  ear;  but  that  is  not  the  case  since  the  labours  of 
.lohnson  and  Lowth.  The  best  way  therefore  to  remedy 
these  abuses,  is  to  avoid  them  in  future.  With  respect  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,  that  this  verb  is  used  in  a  recipro- 
cal sense,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  is  the  case  with 
all  neuter  verbs  of  action;  or,  as  Dr.  Lowth  calls  them, 
iiitraTUilively  active,  or  transitively  neuter ;  but  the  verb 
in  question,  /  am  mistaken,  for  I  am  mistaking,  seems  ra- 
tlier  to  be  what  the  Latins  call  a  verb  Deponent ;  an  ac- 
tive verb  with  a  p;issive  form  ;  an  irregularity  which  is  no 
recommendation  to  the  Latin  Language,  ana  is  a  blemish 
in  ours.  1  recollect  but  one  verb  more  of  this  kind  ;  and 
thatia,  to  speed,  iti  the ienf.eo(lo  succeed  well  or  ill,  wliich, 
as  a  verb  neuter,  ought  to  have  no  passive  form  ;  and  yet 
Fope  says, 

"  A  dire  dilemma  !  cither  way  I'm  sped  ; 
•'  If  foes,  they  write  ;  if  fricncLi,  tliey  read  tnc  duAd.  * 
.\nd  Otway,  in  the  Orpluui,  says, 

**  I'm  marr^'d — Death,  I'm  sped," 

Mistake,  mis-take,'  s.     Misconception,  error. 
MistaKINGLY,  nils-ta-kiiig-l^,  adv.    Erroneously, 

falsely. 
7'o  MistEACH,  mis-letsli,'  v.  a.     To  teach  wrong. 
To  ]\Iistemper,  mls-t^m-pur,  v.  a.    To  temper  ill. 
Mister,   mls-tfir,  adj.  98-    (From  mestier,  trade, 
french.)  What  mfj<fr,  means,  what  kind  of.  Obsolete. 
To  Mister.M,   mls-tC-nn,'  v.  a.      To  term  crrant>- 

ously. 
To  Misthink,  mls-//iink,'  v.  n.     To  tliink  ill,   tc 

think  wrong. 
To   Mistime,  mis-time/  v.  a.    Not  to  time  right; 

not  to  .^(lapt  properly  with  regard  to  time. 
MiSTI.NESS,  mls-te-n6s,  s.    Cloudiness,  state  of  be- 
ing overcast 
MlSTION,    mis^tshCiii,   s.  464.    The  state  of  being 

mingled. 
Mistletoe,   miz-zl-tA,  a.  472.     The  name  of  ont 
of  those  plants  which  draw  their  nourishment  from 
some  other  plant.     It  generally  grows  on  the  apple  tree, 
sometimes  on  the  oak,  and  was  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  ancient  Druids. 
MiSTLIKK,  mlst-likc,  adj.     Like  a  mist. 
Mistold,  mis-tAld,' /wW.  pass,  of  Mistell, 
Mistook,  mis-t&5k,'  part.  pass,  of  Mistake. 
SIlSTIiESS,  mis-tris,  i.    A  woman  who  governs,  cor- 
relative to  subject  or  to  .servant ;  a  title  of  common  re- 
S]>cct;  a  woman  skilled  in  any  thing  ;  a  woman  teacher; 
a  woman  beloved  and  courted  ;  a  term  of  contcmptuoui 
addre^s  ;  a  whore,  a  concubine. 

l(^'  The  same  haste  and  necessity  of  despatch,  which 
h.i'.  corrupted  Master  mto  Mister,  has,  when  it  is  a  title 
of  civility  only,  contracted  Mistress  into  Missis.  Thus, 
Mrs.  Montas'ie,  Jlrs-  Carter,  &c.  are  pronounced  Missis 
Montagiie,  Missis  Carter,  &c.  To  pronounce  the  word 
as  it  is  written,  would,  ia  these  cases,  appear  quaint  and 
pedantick. 

Mistrust,  mis-trust,'  s.    Diffidence,  suspicion,  want 

of  c  nfidcnce. 
To  Mistrust,  mls-trfist,'  v.  a.    To  suspect,  to 

doubt,  to  regard  with  ditlidcnce. 
MistrusTIUL,  mls-trQst-lul,  adj.   Diffident,  doubt- 

hig. 
Mistrustfulness,  mls-trust-ful-nfe,   *.     Diiii- 

dencc,  doubt. 

Mistrustfully,  mls-tr&st-ful-^,  adv.    with  sus- 
picion, with  mistrust. 

MiSTRUSTLESS,  mis-tr&st-15s,  a({j.    Confident,  un- 
suspecting 

Misty,  mls-tti,  ai(j.    Clouded,  over^read  with  mists 
obscure. 

2b  Misunderstand,  mis-&n-dfir-stAnd.'  v.  a. 
To  misconceive. 

Misunderstanding,   inls-in-d&r-stiiidiing,  g. 
Difference,  disagreement ;  misconception. 
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MlSUSAG£,  mls-i'zidje,  s.  90.  Abuse,  ill  use ;  bad 
treatment. 

7'»  Misuse,  nTls-ize,'  i>.  a.  437.  To  treat  or  use 
improperly,  to  abuse. 

MiSl'SE,  mls-use,'  s.  437.    Bad  use. 

To  IMiswEEN,  mls-v^een,'  v.  n.  To  misjudge,  to 
distrust.     Obsolete. 

MiSY,  inl-s^,  s.  A  kind  of  mineral  much  reseinb- 
ling  the  golden  marcasite. 

Mite,  mite,  i.  A  small  insect  found  in  cheese  or 
com,  a  weevil ;  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain ;  any  thing 
proverbially  small ;  a  small  particle. 

MlTELLA,  me-t^]-ii,  s.  I  29.  92.     A  plant. 

MiTHUIUATE,  muh-ri-da.te,  s.  Mithridate  was  for- 
merly, before  medicine  was  simplified,  one  of  the  ai- 
jiital  medicines  of  the  shops,  consisting  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  mgredients,  and  has  its  name  from  its  inventor, 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 

MiTIGANT,  mlt-te-gaiit,  adj.    Lenient,  lenitive. 

To  Mitigate,  mit-t^-gate,  v.  a.  91,  To  soften; 
to  alleviate  ;  to  mollify ;  to  cool,  to  moderate. 

Mitigation,  mlt  te-gaAshfln,  s.  Aiatement  of 
any  thing  penal,  harsh,  or  painful. 

Mitre,  ml-tfir,  s.  416.    A  kind  of  episcopal  crown. 

Mitred,  ml-tfird,  adj.  359.     Adorned  with  a  mitre 


r  Shakespeare : 
**  But  who,  sdaA !  had  se«n  the  moiled  qucoi  !* 

This  is  always  pronoimced  mohb-led  upon  the  stage ;  and 
this  reading  appears  more  correct  than  mabled  and  mob-Ud, 
which  some  critics  have  substituted  ;  for  Dr.  Farmer  tells 
us  he  has  met  with  this  word  in  ShirUj/s  Gentleman  or 
renicc.  •' 

•*  The  moon  does  mobbU  up  herseli^'* 

This  seems  to  receive  confirmation  from  the  name  wo- 
men give  to  a  cap,  which  is  little  more  than  a  piece  of 
linen  drawn  together  with  strings  round  the  heacl.  The 
learned  Mr.  Upton's  supposition,  that  this  word  signific* 
led  by  the  mob,  is  an  anachronism,  as  the  word  imb  was 
not  in  use  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
MOBBY,   m5b-b(5,  *.     An  American  drink  made  of 

potatoes. 
Mobile,    m6-be^l,'   s.    112.    140,     The  populace, 

the  rout,  the  mob. 
MOEIUTY,  mo-bil-le-t^,  i.  Nimbleness,  activity  ;  in 

cant  language,  the  populace;  fickleness,  inconstancy, 
Wocho-stone,  mo-ko. stone,  s.    Mocho-stones  are 

nearly  related  to  the  agate. 
To  Mock,  mik,  v.  a.    To  deride,  to  laugh  at ;   to 

ridicule;  to  mimick  in  contempt ;  to  defeat,  to  elude  ; 

to  fool,  to  tantalize,  to  play  on  contemptuously. 


Mittens,    mlti-tlnz,    s.   99.     Coarse  gloves  for   the' ^^  ^^OCK,  mftk,  r.  n.    To  make  contemptuous  sport. 

winter;  glo\es  that  cover  the  arm  without  covering  the  Mock,    mok,   s.     Act   of  contempt,   sneer;    imita- 

fingers,  !      tion,  mimickry. 

Mittimus,  mltite-m&s,  «,     A  warrant  to  comml;  Mock,  in6k,  adj.    Counterfeit,  not  real. 

an  offender  to  prison.  '  MoCKABLE,  mok-ka-bl,  adj.    Exposed  to  derision. 

To  Mix,  miks,  v.  a.    To  unite  different  bodies  into  MocKER,  m&kikfir,  s.  98,    One  who  mocks,  a  scor- 

one  mass,  to  put  various  ingredients  together ;  to  mm-      ^^^  a  scoffer. 

MIXTION,   miks^tehiin,   s.  464.     HDxture   confu-l  ^O,*;'^^"^'    ^}^^-^^^-^;  *•     Derision     s,»rtive  in- 
sionof  one  body  with  another  suit ;  contemptuousmerriment;  vanityof  attempt ;  imi- 

sion  oi  one  oouy  wiui  aiioiiicr.  tation,  counterfeit  appearance,  vam  show. 

MlXTLY,   inikst-16,  adv.     With  coaUtion  of  di.Ter-  MoCKING-BIRD,   m6kiking-b&rd,   *.     An  Araeri- 
cnt  parts  into  one.  ,    ,      „  '      can  bird,  which  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds. 

Mixture,  niiks-tshures.  461.   Tlie  act  of  mixing  Mockingly,  mikiklng-l^,  «rft,.   In  contempt,  with 

the  svaie  of  being  mixed;  a  mass  tormed  by  muiiiled,      . „  o      '  it 

ingredients;  that  which  is  added  and  mixed. 


niiiiile 
i  added  and  mixed. 
MiZMAZE,  miz-miize,  J.     A  labyrinth. 
MlZZEN,    mlz-zn,   s.  103.     The  inizzcn  is  a  masi 

in  the  stem  of  a  ship. 
MnEMONICKS,    ne-miin-niks,    j.      Tlie   art  of  me- 
mory.— See  Pneuvmtick. 

Jf5"  ^^r.  Sheridan  is  the  only  lexicngrnpher  who  g\\& 
the  sounds  of  tlie  letters,  that  has  inserted  this  woid,  ex- 
rept  Mr.  Barclay.  The  former  spells  the  word  mneinon- 
•i-j,  and  leaves  us  to  pronounce  the  first  syllable  as  we 
can  ;  while  the  latter  leaves  out  the  m,  and  spells  the  word 
aemonicks;  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  way  it  ouglit  to 
t>e  pronounced. 

Mo,  mo,   adj.    More  in  number. — See  Enow. 
To   Moan,   mone,    v.  a.  295,     To  lament,  to  de- 
plore. 
To  MOAN,  mAne,  v.  n.    To  grieve,  to  make  bnier.« 

tation. 
Moan,  mone,  s-    Audible  sorrow. 
MoaT,    mote,    s.  295.     A  canal  of  water   round  a 

house  for  defence. 
7'o  Moat,  mAte,  v.  a.    To  surround  with  canals  by 

way  of  defence. 
MOB,    mt^b,  i.     The  crowd;  a  tumultuous  rout  ;   a 
kind  of  female  head-dress. 

gj»  Toiler  tells  us,  that  m  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  II.  the  rabble  that  attended  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury's  partisans  was  first  called  mobile  vul^pa,  and 
afterwards  by  contraction  the  mob;  and  ever  since  the 
word  has  become  projier  English.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  in  Mr.  Addison's  time  this  word  was  not  adopted ; 
for  he  says,  (Spectator,  No.  135.)  "  1  dare  not  answer  tliat 
mob,  rep,  pos,  incog,  and  the  like,  will  not  in  time  be 
looked  upon  as  part  of  our  tongue." 


insult. 

Mocking-stock,  m6k'k5ng-st5k,  s.  A  butt  for 
merriment. 

Modal,  niA-d^l,  a((j.  Relating  to  the  form  or  mode, 
not  the  essence. 

Modality,  mo-diUle-t^,  s.  Accidental  differ- 
ence, modal  accident. 

Mode,  m6de,  S.  Form,  accidental  discrimination  ; 
gradation,  degree ;  manner,  method  ;  fashion,  custom. 

Model,  mSd^d^l,  *.  a  representation  in  miniature 
of  something  made  or  done ;  a  copy  to  be  imitated  ;  a 
mould,  any  thing  which  shows  or  gives  the  shape  of 
that  which  it  encloses ;  standard,  that  by  which  any 
thing  is  measured. 

To  Model,  m5d-d5l,  v.  a.  To  plan,  to  shape,  to 
mould,  to  form,  to  delineate. 

Modeller,  m6didel-lur,  *.  98.  Planner,  schemer, 
contriver. 

Moderate,  m5d-der-At,  adj.  91.  Temperate, 
not  excessive;  not  hot  of  temper;  not  luxurious,  not 
expensive ;  not  extreme  in  opinion,  not  sanguine  in  a 
tenet ;  placed  between  extremes,  holding  the  mean ;  of 
the  middle  rate. 

To  Moderate,  mod-d^r-ate,  v.  7  91.  To  re- 
gulate, to  restrain,  to  pacify,  to  repress,  to  make  tem- 
perate. 

Moderately,  mid-d^r-4t-l^,  adv.  Temperately, 
mildly  ;  in  a  middle  degree. 

Moderateness,  m6d-d^r-it-n^s,  s.  state  of  be- 
ing moderate;  temperateness. 

i\IODERATION,   ra6d-d5r-a-shun,   s.     Forbearancf 
of  extremity,  the  contrary  temper  to  party  violence  ; 
calmness  of  mind,  equanimity  ;  frugality  in  expense. 
To  Mob,  m5b,  v.  a.    lb  harass  or  overbear  by  tu-P^O»ERATOR,  ra5d-d6r-4-tilr,   s.  421.    The  per. 


MOEBISH,  mib^blsh,  ai(j.  Mean,  dwie  after  tie 
manner  of  the  mob. 

To  Mobblk,  mit^hl,  v.  a.  To  dress  grossly  or  in- 
elegantly.   Obsolete.  I 


27 


son  or  thing  tliat  calms  or  restraici ;  one  who  presides 
in  a  disputation,  to  restrain  the  contending  parties  from 
indecency,  and  confine  them  to  the  question. 
Modern,  m6dy&rn,  adj.  98,  Late,  recent,  not 
ancient,  not  antique ;  in  Shakespeare,  vulgar,  mearii 
commuD. 
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MOL 

*»*  559.  Fite  73,  fir  77,  mi  83,  fiit  81— inc'>  93,  ra6t  95 


MON 

-pluci  105,  mil  107 — ii6  1G2,  mSve  164, 


Moderns,   mSd-dSmz,  j.     Those  who  have  iiveti 

lately,  opposed  to  tlie  ancients. 
Modernism,  mod'dum-nkm,  s.    Deviation  from 

the  ancient  and  classical  manner. 
To  Modernize,  mod-d&rn-nlze,  v.  a.    To  adapt 

ancient  compositions  to  modern  persons  or  things. 
MODERNNESS,  m6d-durn-n^s,  s.    Novelty, 
Modest,  mSd-dist,  adj.  99.    Not  presumptuous  ; 

not  forward ;  not  loose,  not  unchaste. 

Modestly,  m5d-d!st-li,  adv.     Not  arrogantly ; 

not  impudently ;  not  loosely ;  with  moderation. 
Modesty,    m6didls-td,   s.    99.      Moderation,   de- 
cency ;  chastity,  purity  of  maimers. 

Modesty-piece,  mod-dis-td-p^t^s,  *,    a  narrow 

lace  which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  before. 

Modicum,  m5d-dti-k&m,  *.  Small  portion,  pit- 
tance. 

Modifiable,  m5did^-fl-J-bl,  af/;.  183.  That  may 
be  diversified  by  accidental  differences 

MODIFICABLE,  mA-dlfif^-ki-bl,  c^*.  Diversifiable 
by  various  modes. 

Modification,  m6d-d^-f^-ka'shun,  s.    The  act 

of  modifying  any  thing,  or  giving  it  new  accidental  dif- 
ferences. , 
To  Modify,    ir.m-d&-f\,   v.   a.    183.    To  change 
the  form  or  accidents  of  any  thing,  to  shape. 

MODILLION,     J  n,6-dlUy&n,   5.   113.     ModiUons, 
MODILLON,       3 

in  architecture,  are  little  brackets  which  are  often  set 
under  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders,  and  serve 
to  support  the  projeoture  of  the  larmier  or  drip. 

Modish,  m6-dlsh,  adj.  Fashionable,  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  reigning  custom. 

MODISHLY,  mA-dish-1^,  adj.    Fashionably. 

Modishness,  ni6-dish-n^s,  s.  Affectation  of  the 
fashion. 

To  Modulate,  m6difi-Iite,  orni5d-ji-late,  v.  a. 
£93.  294.  376.  To  form  sound  to  a  certain  key,  or  to 
certain  notes. 

MoDULATiON,ra6d.d5.1aish6n,orm&d-jft.laish&n, 
s.  The  act  of  forming  any  thing  to  certain  proportion  ; 
sound  modulated,  agreeable  harmony. 

Modulator,  mSd-d-la-tfix,  or  mSd-jS-la-tSr,  s. 

521.     He  who  forms  sounds  to  a  certain  key,  a  tuner. 

Module,  m5d-Me,  or  mSdijile,  s.  An  empty  re- 
presentation, a  model. 

SIoDUS,  m6idus,  s.  Something  paid  as  a  com- 
pensation for  tithes,  on  the  supposition  of  being  a  mo- 
derate equivalent. 

MOE,  mo,  s.    More,  a  greater  number.    Obsolete 

See  Enow. 

Mohair,  m6-hare,  ».  Thread  or  stuff  made  of  ca- 
mel's or  other  hair. 

Mohock,  m&i'h6k,  s.  The  name  of  a  cruel  nation 
of  America,  given  to  ruffians  who  were  imagined  to  in- 
fest the  streets  of  London  in  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

MoiDORE,  mo^dore/  s.  A  Portugal  ccan,  rated  at 
one  pound  seven  shillings. 

IMoiETY,  mod-^-t^,  s.  299.  Half,  one  of  two  equal 
parts. 

To  MoiL,  moll,  i;.  a.  299.  To  daub  with  dirt  j  to 
weary. 

To  BIOIL,  mSIl,  V.  n.  To  toil,  to  drudge.  Scarcely 
used,  except  in  the  phrase,  "  To  toil  and  moil." 

i\IOIST,  moist,  a<^'.  299.  Wet,  wet  in  a  small  de- 
gree, damp  J  juicy,  succulent. 

To  Moisten,  moi-sn,  v.  a.  472.  To  make  damp, 
to  make  wet  to  a  sraaU  degree,  to  damp. 

MoiBTENEB,  mol-sn-ir,  s.  The  person  or  thing 
that  moistens. 

Moistness,  mo!st-n5s,  s.  dampness,  wetness  in 
3  small  degree. 

Moieture,  molsitshfirc,  s.  461.  Small  quantity  of 
water  or  liquid. 

Mole,  mole,  s.  A  mole  is  a  formless  concretion  of  cx- 
travasated  blood,  which  grows  into  a  kind  of  flesh  in 
the  uterus  j  a  false  conception ;  a  natural  spot  or  disco- 
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loration  of  the  body ;  a  mound,  a  dike ;  a  little  bearf 

that  v.orks  under  ground. 
Molecast,    mAle-kist,    s.     Hillock  cast  up  by  a 

mole. 
IMolecatcher,    m61e-katsh-&r,    s.     One    whoie 

employment  is  to  citrh  moles. 
Molecule,    m61-e-kule,    t.     A  small  part  of  any 

thing,  a  little  cake  or  lump,  a  small  spot  on  the  skin. 

ICJ-  This  word  is  said  to  be  formed  from  the  Latin 
molecula,  but  as  it  is  anglicised,  it  must  be  pronounced  ir 
three  syllables. — .'^ce  Animalcule. 
Molehill,   mole-hll,   s.  406.    Hillock  thrown  up 

by  the  mole  working  underground. 
To  IMoLEST,  iini-lest,'  v.  a.    To  disturb,  to  trouble, 

to  vex. 
RIolestation,   m51-5s-taishfin,  s.     Disturbance, 

uneasiness  caused  by  vexation. 
Molester,  tiii-l^st-ur,  s.  98.   One  who  disturbs. 
Moletrack,    mAle-trik,    s.     Course  of  the  mole 

under  ground. 
MOLEWARP,  mileiwarp,  s.    A  mole.    Not  used. 
MOLUENT,  m51iy5nt,  arf;.   113.    Softening. 
MOLUHABLE,  mol-le-fl.i-bl,  adj.    That  may  be 

softened. 

Mollification,  m61-l(i-f^-kaish&n,  *.    The  act 

of  mollifying  or  softening  ;  pacification,  mitigation. 

MOLLIFIER,  m6l-l(i-fi-&r,  j.  183.  That  which 
softens,  that  which  appeases ;  he  that  pacifies  or  miti- 
gates. 

To  INIOLLIFY,  m6l-l^-fl,  V.  a.  To  soften  ;  to  ar- 
suage;  to  appease ;  to  qualify,  to  lessen  any  thing  haisD 
or  burdensome. 

Molten,  mAlitn,  103.  part.  pass,  from  Melt. 

MOLY,  mA-l(5,  s.     The  wild  garlick. 

INIolosses,    (  m6-16sislz,  7        r,^     ,^      .      , 
,-   ,  i        .  ,4  ,  3  '    h    ».  99.    Treacle,  the 

Molasses,   (  mo-las-siz,  y  ' 

spume  or  scum  of  the  juice  of  the  sug.ir-cane. 

jj^  The  second  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  this  word 
is  preferable  to  the  first ;  and  as  It  is  derived  from  the 
Italian  meUazxo,  perha]>s  the  most  correct  spelling  and 
pronunciation  would  be  mellasses. 
Mo.ME,  mome,  s.     A  dull  ttupid  blockhead,  a  stock, 

a  )iost.     Obsolete. 
Moment,   mA-m5nt,  s.    Consequence,  importance 

weight,  value;  force,  impulsive  weight ;  .in  indivisible 

particle  of  time. 
MoJlENTALLY,    mA-m^n-tJl-^,   adv.     For  z  mo- 
ment. 
Momentaneous,  m6-m§n-ta-nd-&s,  adj.    I«ist- 

ing  but  a  moment. 

^Momentary,  m6-m5n-ti-r^,  adj.  51 2.   Lasting 

for  a  moment,  done  in  a  moment. 
Momentous,    m6  -  m^n  -  t&s,    adj.     Important^ 

weighty,  of  consequence. 
MOMMERY,  mum'mfir-^,  s.  165.  551.    An  enter- 
tainment in  which  maskrrs  play  frolicks. 
Monachal,  m5n-nl-kil,  adj.    Monastick,  reiat. 

ing  to  monks,  or  conventual  orders. 
MONACHISM,  m6n-ni-klzm,  j.    The  state  of  monks, 

the  monastick  life. 
Monad,     ^  mSn-nSd,  or^  .    .......  ... 

-T  i       1/    ij  M'     An  indivisible  thing. 

Mo.vade,  I  mo-nid,         ) 

^^  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Narcs  are  the  only  orthoe- 
pists  who  determine  the  quantity  of  the  first  vowel  in  thi.5 
word ;  which  they  do  by  making  it  short  The  only  rea- 
son that  can  be  given  is  the  omicron  in  the  Greek  fjt.iiix,(  ; 
and  wh.it  a  miser.-\ble  re.ison  is  this,  when  in  our  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Greek  word  we  make  it  long  !— See  Prina- 
plcs,  No.  513,  5.V1,  dtc. 
Monarch,  mSn-nirk,  i.    A  governor  invested  with 

absolute  authority,  a  king ;  one  superior  to  the  rest  ol 

the  same  kind ;  a  president. 
Monarchal,   mo-nar-kil,   adj.  353.     Suiting  a 

monarch,  regal,  princely,  imperial. 
Monarchical,  mA-nir-k^-kil,  adj.    Vested  in  a 

single  ruler. 
To  MONARCHISK,    m6n-nJr-klze,   a.  «.    To  pU:? 

the  king. 


MON  MON 

nir  167,  nftt  163— tibe  171,  tab  172,  bill  173— ^11  299— pftAnd  313— iAin  466— rais  469. 

MriMAnfuv    m^n^n\r  W    «    The  ffovernment  of  a  '*'''"^-     The  final  syllable  of  all  words  of  this  termination, 
MONARCHY,  tnon-nar-Ke,  s.   l ne  goyernmetw  m  a  when  unaccented,  are,  in  my  opinion,  iinifonply  hke  thai 

in  dialogue.     Mr,  Scott  has  marked  it  in  llie  same  man- 
ner as  1  have  done;  ftlr.  Barclay  has  followed  Mr.  Shcri- 
dan. 
MoNOME,    m&nin6me,    *.     In   algebra,   a  quantitj 

that  has  but  one  denomination  or  name. 
MONOMAOHY,  mA-n6m-J-k^,  *.     A  duel ;  a  single 

combat. 

If^  Nothing  can  more  show  the  uncertainty  of  our  or- 
thotpists  in  the  pronunciation  of  unusual  woriis,  than  the 
accentuation  of  this,  and  those  of  a  similar  form.  The 
only  words  of  this  termination  we  have  in  Johnson's  Pic- 
tionary,  are  logomachy,  monomactiy,  tctotnachy,  and  the- 
omachy ;  the  two  first  of  which  he  accents  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, and  the  two  last  on  the  second.  Mr.  Shernlan  has 
but  two  of  them,  logomachy  ami  sciomachy ;  the  first  of 
which  he  accents  on  the  first  syllabic,  and  the  last  on  the 
second.  Mr.  Scott  has  none  of  them.  Dr.  Ash  has  them 
nil,  and  accents  logomachy,  mono'iiachy,  and  theomachy, 


single  person;  kingdom,  empire. 

Monastery,  m&n-nJ-stre,  or  m5n'nlst^r-r^,s. 

House  of  religious  retirement,  convent. 
MONASTICK,  mA-nis-tlk,  509.7    adj.  Religiously 
MonasTICAL,  mA.nisit^-k?lI,   5     recluse. 
MonaSTICALLY,  mA-nisit^-k^l-le,  adv.  Recluse 

ly  in  the  manner  of  a  monk. 
Monday,  mun-d^,  s.  223, 

week. 
Money,  munin^,  s.  165. 

purposes  of  commerce. 
Moneybag,  m&n-ne-big,  s.    A  large  purse. 
Moneychanger,  man-ne-tsban-jur,  s.    Abrck'.i 

in  money. 
JIONEYED,  muninld,  adj.  283.     Rich  in  money; 


The  second  day  of  the 
Metal  coined  for  tlie 


often  used  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  possessed olj  on  the  first  syllable;  and  jciomac/ii/  on  the  second.     Bai 
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ley  accents  monomachy  and  sciomachy  on  the  first  syllable, 
Wanting  money    h"*!  logomachy  and  theomachy  on  the  third.     VV.  John- 
ston has  only  logomachy,  which  he  accents  on  the  second 
J  fcyllable.    Mr.  Perry  has  only  theomachy,  which  he  accents 
Account  OT  p^  (f^g  second  likewise.     Entick  has  them  all,  and  accents 
them  on  the  first ;  and  Dr.  Kenrick  accents  them  all  on 
tlie  second  syllable. 

This  eonf^usion  among  our  orthoepists  plainly  shows 
the  little  attention  which  is  paid  to  analogy ;  for  this 
*ouid  have  informed  them,  that  these  words  are  under 
the  same  predicament  as  those  ending  in  graph'/,  logy, 
&c.  and  therefore  ought  all  to  have  the  antepenultimate 
iccent.  An  obscure  idea  of  this  induced  thcin  to  accent 
some  of  these  words  one  way,  and  some  another ;  but  no- 
thing can  be  more  evident  than  the  necessity  of  accenting 
all  of  them  uniformly  on  the  same  syllable — See  Princi- 
ples, No.  513,  S18,  &c. 


lands. 

Moneyless,  m&n-nd-l5s,  adj. 

penniless. 
Moneymatter,  m&nin^-mJt-tSr,  s, 

debtor  and  creditor. 
MoNEYscRivENFR,  m&n-ii^-BkrIv-n5r,  », 

who  raises  money  tor  other*. 
Moneywort,  m&n-n^-w&rt,  s.    A  plant. 
Money 8W0RTH,  mim-nlz-whrth,  s.    Somethin 

valuable. 
Monger,  mfing-gur,  s.  381.    A  dealer,  a  seller 

as,  a  Fishmonger. 
Mongrel,  mfing'grll,  adj.  99-  Of  a  mixed  brcec 

To  IMoNISH,  rr,5n-nisb,  v.  a.    To  admonish.  i-    .    .    T^_   .-  .         ,     i,         .-  ui  u  •  ^  ,  , 

■»»    ■'■■"""'"»    ,    ,   5  ,    '  As  to  Dr.  Johnson's  observation,  which  is  repeated  by 

MoniSHER,  monimsh-ar,  *.  98.  An  admonisher,  j  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Nares,  that  sciornachy  ought  to  be 


written  aJrUimachy,  I  have  only  to  observe  at  present,  that 

writing  a  instead  of  o  is  more  agreeable  to  etymology  ;  but 

changing  e  into  k,  either  in  writing  or  pronouncing,  is  an 

irregularity  of  the  most  pernicious  kind,  as  it  has  a  teri- 

dency  to  overturn  the  most  settled  rules  of  the  language. 

—See  Scepticl:,  and  Principles,  No.  S.^O. 

Monopetalous,  in5n-n6-p^t-t3.I-15s,  adj.    It  is 

used  for  such  flowers  as  are  formed  out  of  one  leaf, 

howsoever  they  may  be  seemingly  cut  into  small  ones. 

Monopolist,  mo-nSp-po-llst,  s.     One  who  by 

engrossing  or  patent  obtains  the  sole  power  or  privilc-go 

i     of  vending  any  commodity. 

j  To  Monopolise,  mA-n5pipA-Ilze,  v.  a.    To  have 

j     the  sole  ]>ower  or  privilege  of  vending  any  commodity 
■Monoptote,  mSn'nSp-totc,  or  m6-n5pit6te,  s. 

Is  a  noun  used  only  in  some  one  oblique  case. 
j     B^  The  second  pronunciation,  which  is  Dr.  Johnson's, 
DrTAsh's,  Mr.  Barclay's,  and  Entick's,  is  the  most  usual ; 


a  monitor.  ! 

Monition,  m6-nish-fin,  s.  information,  hint,  in- 
struction, document. 

Monitor,  mSn-ne-tur,  s.  166-  One  who  warns 
of  faults,  or  informs  of  duty  ;  one  who  gives  useful 
hints.  It  is  used  of  an  upper  scholar  in  a  school,  com- 
missioned by  the  master  to  look  to  the  boys. 

Monitory,  m&nin^-t&r-^,  adj,  512.  Conveying 
useful  instruction,  giving  admonition. — For  the  lasto, 
see  Domestick. ,    ,    ,    ,       , 

Monitory,  mon-ne-tfir-re,  s.  Aiimonition,  warn- 
ing. 

Monk,  m&ngk,  s.  165.  One  of  a  religious  com- 
munity bound  by  vows  to  certain  observances. 

Monkey,  m&ngkik^,  t.  165.  An  ape,  a  baboon, 
an  animal  bearing  some  resemblance  of  man ;  a  i  'ord 
of  contempt,  or  slight  kindness.  ..,,.„   . 

Monkery,  mingk-k&x-^,  s.  557.     The  monastick  ]  but  the  first,  which  is  Mr.  Sheridan's,  is  more  agreeable 
life.  i  to  analogv ;  for  the  word  is  derived  from  monoptoion  • 

Monkhood,  inangkihid.  «.     The  character  of  a'whieh  we'pronounee  with  two  accents,  one  on  the  firs^ 

"    "■^"t  4,  .  »  ,  and  another  on  the  third ;  and  when  we  shorten  the  word 

monk.  ,,,7,,  !  bv  anglicising  it,  we  generally  place  the  accent  on  the  syl- 

MONKISH,  mungk-klsh,   ad;.     Monastick,  pertain-  j  lable  we  accented  in  the  original.— See  Heteroclite. 
ing  to  monks.  iMoNOSTICH,    m6n-n6-stlk,    s.   509.     A  composi- 

Monk'S-HOOD,  mCingks-hud,  5.     A  plant.  !     tion  of  one  verse. 

Monk's-rhubarb,  m&ngks-ro6-burb,  s.   A  spe> '  Monostrophic,  m5n-6-str6(ifik,  adj.    Written 

cies  of  dock.  I     in  unvaried  metre. 

MoNOCHORD,  min-nA-kord,  s.    An  instrument  of  MONOSYLLABICAL,    min-ni-sil-lub-^-kJl,    ac^. 
one  string.  Consisting  of  monosyllables. 

Monocular,  mA-n5k-k6-lir,  7     ,.  'Monosyllable,  iii6nin6-sll-li-bl,  «.    a  word  of 

Monoculous,  mA-n6kiki-l&s,S"'^''-    Onc^^y"'-  j    only  one  syllable.         .,,,.„ 

IVIONODY,  m5nin6-d*i.  j.    a  poem  sung  by  one  nci-1^^0NOTONiCAL,man-A-t5nl^-kai,acZ;-.  Spokcnwith 

son,  not  in  dialo-ie.  "        !     monotony.  .....         ,. 

Monogamist,  mA-nSgiga-mlst,  j.    One  who  rf„.!MoNOTONOUS,in6-nat-A-ti&3,af//.  Having  a  same- 

allows  second  marriagesf  ,ness  of  sound.  .  ,  o     xt    , 

MONOG.-^IY,   mi,.nh<rlcA..m^,   ,.    5 18.     Marriagal^O^^.'rONY,  mo-n6t-lA-n^,  5.  518.    Uniformity  ol 

of  one  wife  o  o  >  <=    ,     sound,  want  of  variety  in  cadence. 

Monogram,  mbn^nb-gr^m,  s.    A  cipher,  a  cha-!^^°?l«°o^L  ^^.'^.^^^"/._^:,._*i°Jl!T.'^      ,'J""'"^ 
racter  compounded  of  several  letters. 


Monologue,  m5ninA.15g,  s.  338.  A  scene  in 
which  a  person  of  the  drama  speaks  bv  himself;  a  soli- 
loquy. 

l;^  Why  Mr.  Sheridan  sliould  pronounce  liialoguivntU 
the  last  syllable  like  log,  prolng-ue  with  the  same  syllable 
likc/Uff,  and  mtmoto^e rhyming  with  vogue,  1  camiot  con 


trade  winds  in  the  East-Indian  ocean,  which  blow  pe 
riodically. 

Monster,  mSnistfir,  s.  98.  Something  out  of  the 
common  order  of  nature;  somethmg  horrible  for  de- 
formity, wicke<ln<;ss,  or  mischief. 

To  Monster,  m5n-st&r,  v.  a.    To  put  out  of  tJr 
common  order  of  things.    Not  used. 
335 
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it.  89.  270.    A  puppet  nude 


*»*  659.  Fitc  73,  far  77,  fill  83,  (tt  81— mi  93,  mSt  95— pine  105,  plu  107— n6  162,  m6ve  164-, 

To  IMoOT,  mSi^t,  V.  a.  S06.  To  plead  a  mooJc 
cause,  to  state  a  point  of  law  by  way  of  exercise,  as  waj 
commonly  done  in  the  inns  of  court  at  appointed  times. 

Moot  case  or  point,  mSSt^kase,  s.  A  jxjint  ot 
case  unsettled  and  disputable. 

INIOOTED,  mbbt^d,  adj.     Plucked  up  by  the  root. 

Mooter,  m55t-&r,  s.  98.  a  disputer  of  moot  pointi. 

Mop,  m6p,  «.  Pieces  of  cloth,  or  locks  of  wool,  fix- 
ed to  a  long  handle,  with  whicli  maids  clean  the  floors ; 
a  wry  mouth  made  in  contempt.  Not  used  in  the  lat- 
ter sense. 

7"o  Mop,  m5p,  v.  a.    To  rub  with  a  mop. 

I'o  Mop,  mftp,  t;.  ji.  To  make  wry  mouths  in  con- 
tempt.     Obsolete. 

2')  Mope,  mApt-,  v.  n.  To  be  stupid,  to  drowse,  to 
lie  in  a  constant  day-dream. 

7b  Mope,  mApe,  v.  a.  To  make  spiritless,  to  de- 
prive of  natural  powers. 

Mope-eyed,  mApt-ltle,  adj.  283.    Blind  of  one 

eye;  dim-sighted. 

Moppet,  niAp'pit, 

MOPSEY,  mop-se, 
of  rags  as  a  mop ;  a  fondling  name  for  a  girl. 

MOPUS,  mA-pus,  s.    A  drone,  a  dreamer. 

Moral,  mAr-ril,  adj.  88.  168.  fielating  to  the 
practice  of  men  towards  each  other,  as  it  may  be  virtu- 
ous or  criminal,  good  or  bad ;  reasoning  or  instructing 
with  regard  to  vice  and  virtue;  popular,  such  as  is 
known  in  tlie  general  business  of  life. 

Moral,  nn5r-Jl,  s.  Morality,  practice  or  doctrine 
of  the  duties  of  life ;  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  a  fic- 
tion, the  accommodation  of  a  fable  to  form  the  morals. 

7b  ISIORAL,  m&riJLl,  t'.  n.  To  moralize,  to  make 
moral  reflections.     Not  used. 

To  Moralise,  m6r-rill-ize,  v.  a.  To  ajiply  to 
moral  purposes ;  to  explain  in  a  moral  sense. 

7b  Moralise,  inAr-ril-izc^  v.  n.  To  speak  or 
write  on  moral  subjects. 

Moraliser,  mAr-ral-i-zQr,  S.  98.  He  who  mo- 
ralises. 

iMORALlST,  mAi-ril-llst,  *.  One  who  teaches  the 
duties  of  life. 

Morality,  mA-rilil-le-t^,  s.  The  doctrine  of  the 
duties  of  life,  ethics :  the  form  of  an  action  which 
makes  it  the  subject  of  reward  or  punishment. 

Morally,  inAr-rill-i',  adv.  In  the  ethical  sense 
according  to  the  rules  of  virtue ;  popularly. 

Morals,  mAr-rilz,  s.  The  practice  of  the  duties  ot 
life,  behaviour  with  respect  to  others. 

Morass,  iro-rSs,'  *.    Fen,  bog,  moor. 

Morbid,  mor-bld,  adj.  Diseased,  in  a  state  con- 
trary to  health. 

Morbidness,  mor-bld-n^s,  *.  state  of  being  dis- 
eased. 

MoRBIFICAL,  mor-blfif^-kil,   7  adj.   Causing  dis- 

MORBIFICK,  mor-bif-fik,  509.  S  eases. 

MORBOSE,  mor-l>Asc,'  adj.  427.  Proceeiiing  from 
disease,  not  healthy. 

MoreOSITY,  mor-bAs-se-t^,  s.    Diseased  state. 

Mordacious,  mor-da-sliLs,  ad;.  Biting,  apt  to  bite. 

Mordacity,  mor-dls-s^ti^,  s.   Biting  quality. 

Mordant,  mor'iiint,  adj.  Biting,  pungent,  acrid. 
J}^  The  lexicographers  would  have  more  properly 

sjiclled  this  word  Mordent,  as  it  comes  from  tlie  Latin 

mordeo,  to  bite. 

Mordicant,  mor-de-kSnt,  adj.   Biting,  acrid. 

MORDICATION,  inAr-d(i-ka-sIi&n,  s.  The  act  of 
corroding  or  biting. 

AIORE,  iTlAre,  adj.  In  greater  numtter,  in  greater 
qtiantity,  in  greater  degree ;  gre.iter. 

More,  niAre,  adv.  To  a  greater  degree  ;  the  pai- 
ticlc  that  forms  the  comparative  degree,  as,  more  liap- 
py;  again,  a  second  time,  as,  once  more  no  more, 
nave  done ;  no  more,  no  longer  existing. 

More,  more,  .^.  a  greater  quantity,  a  greater  de- 
gree; greater  thing,  other  thing. 


Monstrosity,  inAn-strAsis^-t^,  .?.    The  state  of 

being  monstrous,  or  out  of  the  comnioa  order  of  the 
universe. 

JVIONSTROUS,  raAn-strfis,  adj.  Deviating  from  the 
stated  order  of  nature;  strange,  wonderful ;  irregular, 
enormous,  shocking,  hateful. 

Monstrous,  mAn-strus,  adv.  Exceedingly,  very 
much. 

Monstrously,  mAnistrus-le,  adv.  In  a  manner 
out  of  the  common  order  of  nature,  shockingly,  terri- 
bly, horribly  ;  to  a  great  or  enormous  degree. 

MonstROUSNESS,  inAn-strfes-nC'S,  i.  Enormity, 
irregular  nature  or  beh.iviour. 

Month,  miinth,  s.  IG.";.  One  of  the  twelve  princi- 
pal divisions  of  the  year  ;  the  space  of  four  weeks. 

Month's-MIND,  munZ/js-inind,''  j.    Longing  desire. 

Monthly,  mfin/^ile,  adj.  Continuing  a  month  ; 
performed  in  a  month  ;  happening  every  month 

Monthly,  mCivth'-le,  adv.    Once  in  a  month. 

Monument,  mAnin6-m^nt,  s.  179.   Any  thii.tr  by 
which  the  memory  of  persons  or  things  is  }ireserved,  a 
memorial ;  a  tomb,  a  cenotaph. 
l^'  There  are  no  words  in  which  inaccurate  speakers 

are  more  .ipt  to  err,  than  where  u  is  not  under  the  accent. 

Thus  we  frequently  liear,  from  speakers,  not  of  the  lowest 

class,  this  word  pronounced  as  if  written  moncment. 

Monumental,  mAnn6-m^nUil,  nf//.  Memorial, 
preserving  memory;  raised  in  honour  of  the  dead,  be- 
longing to  a  tomb. 

Mood,  mAAd,  s.  10.  306.  The  form  of  an  argu- 
ment; style  of  niiisick  ;  the  change  the  verb  undergoes 
to  signify  various  intentions  of  the  mind,  is  called 
Mood  ;  temper  of  mind,  state  of  mind  as  affected  by 
any  passion,  disposition. 

Moody,  mAA-de,  adj.    out  of  humour. 

Moon,  mAAn,  s.  306.  The  changing  luminary  of 
the  night;  a  month. 

Moon-beam,  niAAn-beine,  s.    Hays  of  lunar  light. 

Moon-calk,  moAnikif,  «.  .\  monster,  a  false 
conception;  a  dolt,  a  stupid  fellow. 

Moon-eyed,  moAnilde,  adj.  Having  eyes  affected 
by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  ;  dim-eyed,  purblind. 

MOONFERN,  moAn-f^rn,  s.    A  plant. 

MOONFISH,  mAAn'fish,  s.  Moon-fish  is  so  called, 
because  the  tail  fin  is  shaped  like  a  half  moon. 

Moonless,  mAAn-l^s,  adj.  Not  enlightened  by  the 
moon. 

Moonlight,  niAAllMite,  *.  The  light  aflbrdcd  by 
the  moon. 

Moonlight,  inAAnMJte,  adj.  illuminated  by  the 
moon. 

Moonshine,  mAAn-shlne,  s.  The  lustre  of  the 
moon. 

Moonshine,  niAAn-shine,     "}  adj.   illuminated  by 

]Moonshiny,  mOoni-shi-ne,    5       the  moon. 

Moonstruck,  tnAAn-stri'ik,  adj.  Lunalick,  af- 
fected by  the  moon. 

MoonWORT,  mAAn-w&rt,  s.   Stationflowcr,  hoiR^ly. 

Moony,  mAAn'ne,  adj.  Lunated,  having  a  cres- 
cent for  the  standard  resembling  the  moon. 

Moor,  mAAr,  s.  311.  a  marsh,  a  fen,  a  bog,  a 
tract  of  low  and  watery  ground  ;  a  negro,  a  blaek-a-moor. 

7b  Moor,  mAAr,  f.  a.  311.  To  fasten  by  an- 
chors or  otherwise. 

7b  Moor,  muAr,  v.  n.  To  be  fixed,  to  be  sta- 
tioned. 

Moorcock,  niAAr-kAk,  .t.  The  male  of  the  moor- 
hen. 

Moorhen,  mAArih^n,  s.    a  fowl  that  feeds  in  the 

fens,  without  web  feet. 
Moorish,  mAAr-isli,  .v.     Fenny,  marshy,  watery. 
Moorland,  niAArilii)d,  *.     Warsii,  fen,  watery 

ground. 
Moorstone,  niAAristAne,  s.    A  species  of  granite. 
Moory,  inAAri^,  ad/.  306'.  31 1.     Marshy,  fenny. 
Moose,  mAAse,  *.  30C.    a  large  American  deer. 
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Morel,  marel,'  *.     A  plant ;  a  kind  of  cherry. 
MORELAND,  mireilAnd,  j.     A  mounuinniig  or  liilly 

country. 
Moreover,   mAre-Aiv&r,    adv.    Beyond  what  has 
been  mentioned. 

MORIGEROUS,  mA-rldijer-us,  adj.  Obedient,  ob- 
sequious. 

Morion,  miir^-ftn,  s.  166.  A  helmet,  armour 
for  tlie  head,  a  casque. 

MORISCO,  inA-rls-ko,  s.  a  dancer  of  the  morris  or 
Moorish  dance. 

Morn,  m5rn,  s.  'ITie  first  part  of  tlie  day,  the 
morning. 

Morning,  mor-nlng,  *.  The  first  part  of  the  day, 
from  the  first  appearance  of  light  to  t!ic  end  of  the  first 
fourtlr  part  of  the  sun's  daily  course. 

Morning-gown,  mor-ning-goun,'  s.  A  loose 
gown  worn  before  one  is  formally  dressed. 

Morning-star,  mor-nlng-stir/  s.  The  planet 
Venus,  when  she  shines  in  the  morning. 

Morose,  mo-rise,'  adj.  42".  Sour  of  temper, 
pce\ish,  sullen. 

Morosely,  mo-rAse-U,  adv.    Sourly,  peevishly. 

MorOSENESS,  mo-rose-n^s,  s.  Sourness,  peevish- 
ness. 

MoROSITY,  mA-r5s-S^-t^,  j.  Moroscness,  sourness, 
peevishness. 

MORPHEW,  mor-fili,  *.     A  scurf  on  the  face. 

MORRIS-DANCE,  miriris-dinse,  s.  A  dance  in 
which  bells  are  jingled,  or  staves  or  swords  clashed, 
which  was  learned  from  the  Moors;  Nine  Men's  Mor- 
ris, a  kind  of  play,  with  nme  holes  in  the  ground. 

MORRIS-DANCER,  m5riris-dia-s6r,  5.  One  who 
dances  the  Moorish  dance. 

Morrow,  m6r-i6,  s.  327.  The  day  after  the  pre- 
sent day;  to-morrow;  on  the  day  after  this  current 
day. 

.Morse,  morse,  *.    A  sea-horse. 

Morsel,  mor-sll,  *.  99.  a  piece  fit  for  the  mouth, 
a  mouthful ;  a  small  quantity. 

MORSURE,  mor^shure,  s.  452.     The  act  of  biting. 

MORT,  mort,  s.  A  tune  sounded  at  the  death  of  the 
game. 

Mortal,  moritil,  adj.  88.  Subject  to  death, 
doomed  some  time  to  die;  deadly,  destructive,  procur- 
ing death;  human,  belonging  to  man;  extreme,  vio- 
lent :  in  this  sense  a  low  expression. 

Mortal,  mor-tAl,  s.    Man,  human  being. 

Mortality,  mor-til-l^-t^,  s.  Subjection  to  acaih, 
state  of  being  subject  to  death  ;  death  ;  power  of  de- 
struction ;  frequency  of  death  ;  human  nature. 

Mortally,  moritJl-e,  adv.  Irrecoverably,  to 
death  ;  extremely,  to  extremity. 

Mortar,  m5r-tur,  5.  S8.  418.  A  strong  vessel 
in  which  materials  are  broken  by  being  pounded  with 
a  pestle ;  a  short  wide  cannon,  out  of  which  boiubs  are 
thrown. 

Mortar,  mor^tur,  s.  Cement,  made  of  lime  and 
sand  with  water,  and  used  to  join  stones  or  bricks. 

Mortgage,  morigadje,   sJ^O.  472.     a   dead 

pledge,  a  thing  put  into  the  hands  of  a  creditor  ;  the 
state  of  being  pledged. 

To  Mortgage,  mor-gadje,  v.  a.  To  pledge,  to 
put  to  pledge. 

Mortgagee,  mor-gi-jce,'  s.  He  tl)at  t;ikes  or  re- 
ceives a  mortgage. 

Mortgager,  mor-ga-jur/  s.  98.  He  that  gives  a 
mortgage. 

MoRTIfEROUS,  raor-tif^fer-iis,  adj.  Fata;,  deadly, 
destructive. 

Mortification,  inor-te-fe-kaishan,  i  The  state 
of  corrupting  or  losing  the  vital  qualities,  gangrene; 
the  act  of  subduing  the  body  by  hardshi;is  and  macera- 
tions; humiliation,  subjection  of  the  passions;  vexa- 
tion, trouble. 

To  Mortify,  morit^-fS,  v.  a.  To  destroy  viul 
<^ualIties  ;  to  destroy  active  powers,  or  essential  quali- 
ties;  to  subdue  inordinate  passions;   to  macerate  ir 
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harass  the  body  to  compliance  with  the  mind  ;  to  hum 
blc,  to  depress,  to  vex. 
To  Mortify,   morite-fl,    t;.  m.     To  gangrene,   to 
corrupt ;  to  be  subdued,  to  die  aw;.y. 

Mortise,  mor-tls,  4.  2'10.  441.    a  hole  cut  into 
wood  that  another  piece  may  be  put  into  it. — See  Ad' 
vertisement. 
To  Mortise,  mor-tls,  v.  a.    To  cut  with  a  mor. 
tise,  to  join  with  a  mortise. 

Mortmain,  mort-mane,  s.  Such  a  sute  of  poj»- 
scssion  as  makes  it  unalienable. 

Mortuary,  m5r-tsh6-iir-re,  s.  a  gift  left  by  a 
man  at  his  death  to  his  parish-church,  for  the  recom- 
pense of  his  personal  tithes  and  offerings  not  duly  paid. 

MosaicK,  mo-za-ik,  adj.  509.  Mosaick  is  a  kind 
of  painting  in  small  pebbles,  cockles,  and  shells  of  sun- 
dry colours. 

MosCHETTO,  m5s-ke-ti,  S.  A  kind  of  gnat  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome  in  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

Mosque,  misk,  s.     A  Mahometan  temple. 

Moss,  inos,  s.    A  plant 

To  Moss,  mos,  i>.  a.    To  cover  with  moss. 

Mossiness,  mos-s^-n^s,  s.  The  state  of  being  cov- 
ered or  overgrown  with  moss. 

Mossy,  m6s-se,  adj.    Overgrown  with  moss. 

Most,  most,  adj.  The  superlative  of  More.  Con- 
sisting of  the  greatest  number,  consisting  of  the  great 
Cit  quantity. 

Most,  mist,  ndv.  The  particle  noting  the  superla- 
tive degree ;  as,  the  most  incentive,  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree. 

Most,  mist,  *.  The  greatest  number  ;  the  greatest 
value ;  the  greatest  degree ;  the  greatest  quantity. 

MosTICK,  mositik,  s.     A  painter's  staff. 

Mostly,  mo.st-l^,   adv.    For  the  greatest  part. 

MoSTWHAT,  most-whit,  adv.  For  the  most  part. 
Not  used. 

MotaTION,  m6-ta-sh&n,  s.    Act  of  moving. 

Mote,  m6te,  *.  a  small  particle  of  matter,  any 
thing  proverbially  little. 

Mote,  mite.    For  might.    Obsolete. 

Moth,  mS.'A,  s.  467.  A  small  winged  insect  that 
cats  cloths  and  hangings. 

Mother,  m'lTH-iir,  s.  165.  469.  A  woman  that 
has  born  a  child,  correlative  to  son  or  dau"iter;  that 
which  has  produced  any  thing  ;  that  which  has  preced- 
ed in  time,  as,  a  Mother  church  to  chapels;  liysteiical 
passion  ;  a  familiar  term  of  address  to  an  old  woman  ; 
Mother-in-law,  a  husband's  or  wife's  mother ;  a  thick 
substance  concreting  in  liquors,  the  lees  or  scum  con- 
creted. 

Mother,  m&TH-ur,  adj.  1  65.  Had  at  the  birth, 
native,  as  Moiher  wit.^ 

2'o  Mother,  m&TH-ur,  v.  n.    To  gather  concretion. 

Mother-of-pearl,  muTH^&r-iv-p&l,  s.   a  kind 

of  coarse  pearl,  the  shell  in  which  pearls  are  generated. 

Motherhood,  muTH-£ir-liud,  s.  The  office,  state, 
or  character  of  a  mother. 

Motherless,  maxH-ar-l^s,  adj.  Destitute  of  a 
mother. 

Motherly,  mfiiH-fir-le,  adj.  Belonging  to  a 
mother,  suitable  to  a  mother :  adv.  Like  a  mother 

Motherwort,  muTH-iir-wurt,  s.    A  plant. 

Mothery,  muTH-Cir-(^,  adj.  557.  Concreted,  full 
of  concretions,  dreggy,  feculent:  used  of  liquors. 

Mothmullein,  m5</j-mul-l!n,  s.     A  plant, 

MothwoRT,  mii/j-wQrt,  s.    An  herb. 

Mothy,  mbth'-a,  adj.    Full  of  moths. 

Motion,  mo-sh&n,  *.  The  act  of  changing  place  ; 
manner  of  moving  the  body,  port,  gait ;  change  of  pos- 
ture, action,  tendency  of  the  mind,  thought,  proposal 
made;  impulse  communicated. 

Motionless,  mo-sh&n-les,  adj.  Wanting  motion, 
being  without  motion. 

Motive,  mo-tlv,  adj,  157.  Causing  motion,  hav- 
ing movement ;  having  the  power  to  move ;  having 
piiwtr  to  cliauge  place. 
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Moulding,  mAld^ng,  s.  Ornamental  cavities  In 
wood  or  stone. 

IMouLDWARP,  mAld-warp,  s.  A  mole,  a  small 
animal  that  throws  up  the  earth. 

Mouldy,  mol-d(^,  adj.    Overgrown  with  concretion. 

To  Moult,  m61t,  v.  n.  31 8.  To  shed  or  change 
the  feathers,  to  lose  the  feathers. 

To  Mounch,  minsh,  v.  a.  314.  To  eat.  Ob- 
solete. 

Mound,  mound,  t.  313.  Any  thing  raised  to  for- 
tify or  defend. 

Mount,  moint,  s.  313.  A  mountain,  a  hill ;  an 
artificial  hill  raised  in  a  garden,  or  other  place;  a  part 
of  a  fan. 

To  Mount,  mount,  v.  n.  To  rise  on  high ;  to 
tower,  to  be  built  up  to  great  elevation;  to  get  on 
horseback  ;  foi  Amount,  to  attain  in  value. 

To  Mount,  mount,  v.  a.  I'o  raise  aloil,  to  lift 
on  high;  to  ascend,  to  climb;  to  place  on  horseback; 
to  embellish  with  ornaments,  as,  to  mount  a  gun;  to 
put  the  Darts  of  a  fan  together ;  to  mount  guard,  to  do 
duty  and  watch  at  any  particular  post ;  to  mount  a  can- 
non, to  set  a  piece  on  its  wooden  frame,  for  the  more 
easy  carriage  and  management  in  firing  it. 

]\Iountain,  moun^tin,  s.  203.  A  large  hill,  a  vast 
protuberance  of  the  earth. 

Mountain,  mdunitln,  adj.  Found  on  the  moun- 
tains. 

Mountaineer,  mofln-tln-ne^r,'  s.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  mountains ;  a  savage,  a  freebooter,  a  rustick 

?»I0UNTAIN0US,  moun-tln-n&s,  adj.  Hilly,  full 
of  mountains;  large  as  mountains,  huge,  bulky;  si- 
habiting  mountains. 

MouNTAiNOUSNESS,  moinitlu-nis-n^s,  s.  State 
of  bcmg  full  of  mountains. 

MoUNTANT,  mouii-tint,  adj.     Rising  on  high. 

Mountebank,  mouu-ie-bink,  s.  A  doctor  that 
mounts  a  bench  hi  the  market,  and  boasts  Iiis  infallible 
remedies  and  cures ;  any  boastful  and  fake  pretender. 

To  Mountebank,  m5un-td-bink,  v.  a.  To  cheat 
by  false  boasts  and  pretences. 

SIoUNTER,  mount-Cir,  s.  98.  One  that  mounts. 

MountY,  moun-t^,  s.    The  rise  of  a  hawk. 

2'a  Mourn,  m6rne,  v.  »i.  3 1 8.  To  grieve,  to  be 
sorrowful;  to  wear  the  habit  of  sorrow;  to  preserve 
appearance  of  grief. 

2"o  Mourn,  morne,  v.  a.  To  grieve  for,  to  lament; 
to  utter  in  a  sonowful  manner. 

IMourneR,  morn-fir,  s.  98.  One  that  mourns,  one 
that  grieves  ;  one  who  follows  a  funeral  in  black. 

JMouRNFUL,  mirn-ful,  adj.  Having  the  appear- 
ance  of  sorrow;  causing  sorrow,  sorrowful,  feeling  sor- 
roiv,  betokening  sorrow,  expressive  of  grief. 

Mournfully,  mdrn-lul-1^,  adv.  Sorrowfully 
with  sorrow.   ,, 

MouKNFULNESS,  m6rn-ful-n^s,  *.  Sorrow,  grief ; 
show  of  grief,  appearance  of  sonow. 

Mourning,  mAni-Ing,  *.  Lamentation,  sorrow; 
the  dross  of  sorrow. 

MOURMNGLY,  m6rn-lng-l^,  adv.  With  the  ap* 
pcarance  of  sorrowing. 

Mouse,  mouse,  *.  phir.  Mice.  The  smallest  of  all 
beasts,  a  little  animal  haunting  houses  and  corn-fields- 

To  Mouse,  mouze,  v.  n.  313.  437.  To  catch 
mice. 

Mouse-hole,  m5useih61e,  *.    Small  hole. 

MouSER,  mouzi&r,  *.  98.  437.  One  that  hunU 
mice. 

MOUSETAIL,  moi'istitalc,  s.    An  herb. 

Mousetrap,  mouscitrAp,  j.  a  snare  or  gin  In 
which  mice  arc  taken. 

Mouth,  mohtk,  s.  467.  The  aperture  in  the  head 
of  any  animal  at  which  the  food  is  received  ;  the  open- 
ing, that  at  which  any  thing  enters,  the  entrance;  the 
instrument  of  speaking;  a  speaker,  the  principal  ora- 
tor, in  burlesque  language  ;  cry,  voice ;  distortion  cl 
the  mouth,  wry  face,  down  iu  the  mouth,  dejected  ; 
clouded. 


Motive,    mo'tiv,    s.     That   which  determines  the 

choice,  thai  which  incites  to  action. 

Motley,  wbt'-\^,adj.    Mingled  with  various  colours. 

IMoTOR,  m6-t5r,  s.   166.     A  mover. 

Motory,  mA-t&r-r^,  adj.  512.  Giving  motion.— 
For  the  last  o,  see  Domatick. 

Motto,  init-tA,  s.  A  sentence  added  to  a  device, 
or  prefixed  to  any  thing  written. 

To  Move,  m&5v,  v.  a.  164.  To  put  out  of  one 
place  into  another,  to  put  in  motion  ;  to  give  an  impulse 
to ;  to  propose,  to  recommend ;  to  persuade,  to  prevail 
on  the  mind ;  to  affect,  to  touch  pathetically,  to  stir  pas- 
sion :  to  make  angry  ;  to  conduct  regularly  in  motion. 

To  Move,  iniiv,  v.  n.  65.  To  go  from  one  place  to 
another ;  to  walk,  to  bear  the  body  ;  to  go  forward. 

Moveable,  m6Av-i-b!,  a(lj.  405.    Capable  of  be- 
ing moved,  not  fixed,  portable;  changing  the  time  of 
the  j-car. 
J(5-  It  maybe  observed,  that  the  mute  <  is  preserved 

In  this  word  and  its  relatives  because  the  preceding  o  has 

not  its  general  sound. — See  Rhyming  Dictionary,  Ortho- 
graphical Aphorism  10. 

Moveables,  m65vii-blz,  s.  405.    Goods,  furni- 
ture, distinguished  from  real  or  immoveable  possessions. 
MoVEABLENESS,  m66v-i-bl-n^S,  S.    Mobility,  pos- 
sibility to  be  moved. 
r.IOVEABLY,   m65v-S.-bl^,   adv.     So  as  it  may  be 

moved. 
Moveless,   m6£v-l^s,  adj.    Unmoved,  not  to  be 

put  out  of  the  place. 
Movement,  niiSyimSnt,   t.    Manner  of  moving ; 

motion. 
Movent,  mA^v^nt,  a^.    Moving. 
Mover,  niAA-M&r,  ».  98.    I'he  person  or  thinij  that 

gives  motion  ;  something  that  moves ;  a  i)roposer. 
Moving,    moA-ving,   part.  adj.    Pathetick,  touch- 
ing, adapted  to  affect  the  passions. 
Movingly,  niAA-vlng-l^,  adv.     Pathetically,  so  as 

to  seize  the  passions. 
Mould,  mold,  s.  318.  Akindof  concretion  on  the 
top  or  outside  of  things  kept  motionless  and  damp; 
earth,  soil,  ground  in  which  any  thing  grows,  matter 
of  which  any  thing  is  made;  the  matrice  in  which  any 
thing  IS  cast,  in  which  any  thing  receives  its  form ; 
cast,  form. 

^•y=  There  is  an  incorrect  pronunciation  of  this  and  si- 
milar words,  chiefly  among  the  vulg.ir,  which  is,  sounding 
the  word  as  if  it  were  written  mooold.  This  sound  is  ot^ 
ten  heard  among  incorrect  speakers,  wliere  there  is  no 
diphlhong,  as  in  cold,  bold,  sold,  &c  pronounced  co-oold, 
lo-oolrl,  sci-oold,  itc  while  the  true  pronunciation  of  these 
words  lias  nothing  of  the  u  or  oo  in  it,  but  is  ex.-ictly  like 
futird,  soCd,  cajol'd,  &e.  the  )ireterits  of  the  verbs  to  foal, 
to  sole,  and  to  cajole,  kc.  For  there  is  no  middle  sound 
between  uii I ani\  hoU ;  and  the  words  in  question  must 
either  rhyme  with  howl'd  or  Joal'd ;  but  the  last  is  clearly 
liie  true  pronunciation. 

This  v.ord,  iKforc  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  his  Dictionary, 
was  freipicntly  written  moW.which  was  perfectly  agreeable 
to  its  Saxon  derivation,  and  was  less  liable  to  mispronun- 
ciation th.in  the  present  spelling.  The  word  has  three 
significaUons:  Mould,  concretions  occasioned  by  decay; 
from  whence  to  moulder,  to  waste  away  ;  mould,  or  earth  ; 
that  to  which  decay  reduces  bodies :  and  a  mould,  a  form 
to  cast  metals  m.  A  diversity  of  pronunciation  has  en- 
deavoured to  distinguish  the  first  of  these  senses  from  tlie 
rest,  by  sounding  it  so  as  to  rhyme  with  howl'd;  but  thc^e 
distinctions  of  s<^niud  under  the  same  spelling  ought  to  Ije 
as  much  as  possible  avoided-  For  the  reasons  see  Bowl. 
To  iVlouLJ),   mAld,   v.  n.     To  contract  concreted 

matter,  to  gather  mould. 
To  INIOULD,  uiAld,  V.  a.    To  cover  with  mould. 
To  Mould,  mAld,  v.  a.    To  form,  to  shape,  to  mo- 
del ;  to  knead,  as,  to  mould  bread. 
MOULDABLE,  mAld-i-bl,  adj.    That  may  be  mould- 
ed. 
Moulder,  mAldi&r,  s.  98.    He  who  moulds. 
To  Moulder,   mAKd&r,  v.  n.    To  be  turned  to 

dust,  tc  jicrish  in  dust. 

To  Moulder,  niAl-dfir,  v.  a.    To  turn  to  dust. 
MouLDiNEss,  niAW^-n^s,  5.     The  state  of  licing 
mouldi. 
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i\>  Mouth,  mouTH,  r.  n.  467.  To  speak  big,  to 
spiak  in  a  strong  iind  loud  voice,  to  vociferate. 

To  Mouth,  mouTH,  v.  a.  To  utter  with  a  voice 
artW-titlly  bii; ;  to  chew,  to  cat ;  to  seize  in  the  moutli ; 
to  form  by  tnc  mouth. 

Mouthed,  mouTHd,  adj.  359.  Furnished  with  a 
mouth. 

MorTH-FRIEND,  Tttouth-hinA,  s.  One  who  pro- 
fesses friendship  without  intending  it. 

IMoi'THFUL,  tnoiii/i-ful,  s.  What  the  mouth  con- 
tains at  once ;  any  prorcrbially  small  quantity. 

.MOUTH-HON'OUR,  tn6u//i-6ti-tiur,  s.  Civility  out- 
wardly expressed  without  sincerity. 

MouTHLESS,  niou^/j-l^s,  aclj.     Without  a  mouth. 

Mow,  rnou,  i.  323.  A  loft  or  chamber  where  any 
liar  or  corn  is  laid  up. 

To  Mow,  mi,  11.  a.  324.  To  cut  with  a  scythe;  to 
cut  down  with  speed  arid  violence. 

To  Mow,  inou,  ti.  a.    To  put  in  a  mow. 

Mow,  moii,  *.  323.  Wry  mouth,  distorted  face. 
Obsolete. 

To  ]\IOWBURN,  m5u-bfirn,  v.  n.  To  ferment  and 
heat  in  the  mow  for  want  of  being  dry. 

Mower,  m6-ur,  i.  98.    One  who  cuts  with  a  scythe. 

MoXA,  m&k-si,  s.  92.  An  Indian  moss,  used  in 
the  cure  of  the  gout,  by  burning  it  on  the  part  aggrieved. 

MoYLE,  moll,  s.  329.  A  mule,  an  animal  generat- 
ed between  the  horse  and  the  ass.     Not  used. 

iSIuCH,  mfctsh,  adj.  352.  Large  in  quantity,  long 
in  time,  many  in  number. 

Much,  mStsh,  adv.  352.  In  a  great  degree,  by 
far  ;  often,  or  long ;  nearly. 

Much,  m&tsli,  <.  A  great  deal,  multitude  In  num- 
ber, abundance  in  quantity ;  more  than  enough,  a  hea- 
vy service  or  burden ;  any  assifjnable  quantity  or  de- 
gree ;  an  uncommon  thing,  something  strange;  To  make 
much  of,  to  treat  with  regard,  to  fondle. 

Much  at  one,  m&tsh-Jt-w&n/  adv.  Of  equal 
value,  of  equal  influence. 

MuCHWHAT,  mCitsh-whAt,  adv.  Xcarly-  Little 
used. 

MuciD,  mi-sld,  adj.    Slimy,  musty. 

MuciDNESS,  mu-sid-nes,  s.    Sliminess,  mustiness. 

Mucilage,  mi-stJ-ladje,  s.  90.  A  slimy  or  vis- 
cous body,  a  body  with  moisture  sufficient  to  hold  it 
together. 

Mucilaginous,  mi-s^lJd'jln-&s,  adj.  Slimy, 
viscous,  soft  with  some  degree  of  tenacity. 

Muck,  muk,  *.  Dung  for  manure  of  grounds  ;  .my 
thing  low,  mean,  and  filthy ;  to  run  a  muck,  signifies  to 
run  madly  and  attack  all  that  we  meet. 

To  Muck,  m&k,  v.  a.  To  manure  with  muck,  to 
dung. 

MuCKiNDER,  mik-m-dir,  i.  a  handkerchief. 
Not  used  except  in  the  Provinces. 

MUCKHILL,  mukihll,  *.  406.     A  dunghill. 

MucKINESS,  muk-k^-n^s,'  s.    Nastiness,  tilth. 

MucKLE,  m&kikl,  adj.  403.    Much.    Obsolete. 

Mucksweat,  muk^sw^t,  s.    Profuse  siveat. 

MucKWORii,  mtik-'wfirm,  s.  A  worm  that  Hvei 
in  dung ;  a  miser,  a  cunnudgeon. 

Mucky,  muk-ki,  adj.    Nasty,  filthy. 

Mucous,  mti-k&s,  adj.  314.    Slimy,  TiscoUs. 

MUCOUSNESS,  mi-k&s-n^s,  s.    Slime,  viscosity, 

MUCULENT,  mil-kil-l6nt,  adj.    Viscous,  slimy. 
80="  The  vowel  u,  in  the  first  syllable  of  thij  and  aliol- 

br  words,  forms  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  shorten- 

In^  power  of  the  antepenultimate  and  secondary  accent; 

any  other  vowel  but  u,  imleu  followed  by  a  diphthong, 

wjuld  have  been  short.     This  arises  from  no  regard  to 

the  Latin  quantity  in  the  word  Mucultntut,  for  the  u  in 

culinary  and  mutilate,  4c.  is  long  in  E.Tgllsh,   though 

*ort  m  the  Latin  cuJi-nnnut,  mutUo,  &c     So  that  the 

long  V  in  this  and  similar  words  is  an  idiom  of  our  own 

pionunciation.     508.  511.  53a 

MlTCVS,  mi-kJis,  u  The  viscous  substance  ducharj- 
«d  tx  the  Doso;  any  viscous  matter. 


^^\adj. 


383.    Moist,  damp. 


Mud,  Ti&d,  (.    The  slime  at  the  bottom  of  still  wa- 
ter ;  earth  well  moistened  with  water. 
To  Mud,  miid,  v.  a.    To  bury  in  the  slime  or  mud  ; 

to  make  turbid,  to  pollute  with  dirt. 
IMuuuiLY,   miid-d(i-lt5,  adv.     Tuibidly,  with  foul 

mixture. 
IMuDDiNESS,  m&did^-n^s,  s.    Turbidness,  foulness 

caused  by  inud,  dregs,  or  sediment. 
To  Muddle.  m&dWl,  v.  a.  405.    To  make  turbid, 

to  foul ;  to  make  half  drunk,  to  cloud  or  stupify. 
Muddy,    miid-d(i,   adj.     Turbid,   foul    with    mud; 

impure,  dark  ;  cloudy,  dull. 
To  AIuddy,   mud-d^   v.  a.     To  make  muddy;   to 

cloud,  to  disturb. 
MuDSUCKER,  m&d-s&k-kir,  *.     A  sea  fowl. 
JIUDWALL,    m&d-wall,    $.     A  wall   built   without 

mortar. 
IMudwalled,   m&d-walld,   adj.  339.     Having  a 

inud  wall. 
To  MuE,  m6,  V,  n.    To  moult,  to  change  feathers. 
iNIUFF,  muf,  s,    A  soft  cover  for  the  hands  in  winter. 
To  Muffle,  mfif-fl,  v.  a.  "105.    To  cover  from  the 

weather  ;  to  blindfold  ;  to  conceal,  to  involve. 
IMuFFLER,    mfif-fl-&r,   t.      A  cover  for  the  face ;  a 

part  of  a  woman's  dress  by  which  the  face  is  covered. 
MuFTI,   m&f-tti,    s.     The  high  priest  of  the  Maho- 
metans. 
Mug,  m&g,  s.     A  cup  to  drink  out  of. 
Muggy,  m&g'gt^, 
MuGGisH,  mug-gish- 

5:5'  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  word  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  murhy,  which  Johnston  and  other  writers  explain 
liy  dark,  cloudy,  &c.  but  Skinner  tells  us  it  is  used  in 
l.inc'ohishire  to  signify  darkness,  accompanied  by  heat; 
and  as  this  temperament  of  the  weather  is  commonly  ao- 
compamed  by  moisture,  the  word  is  generally  used  tosig< 
nify  a  dark,  close,  warm,  and  moist  stiite  of  the  air.  As 
this  word  is  not  very  legitimately  derived,  it  is  seldom 
heard  among  the  learned  and  polite  ;  but  as  it  iiftbrds  us 
a  new  comprcx  idea,  and  is  in  much  use  among  the  mid- 
dle ranks  of  Life,  it  seems  not  unworthy  of  being  adopted. 
3IUGHOU8E,    mug-liouse,   s.      An  alehouse,  a  low 

house  of  entertainment. 
MuGiENT,  indi-je-ent,  adj.    Bellowing. 
ilULATTO,   mu-lit-to,   s.    One  got  between  a  white 

and  a  black. 
Mulberry,  mM-ber-r^,  s.    Tree  and  fruit. 
Mulct,   mulkt,   s.     A  fine,  a  penalty;  a  pecuniary 

penalty. 
To   Mulct,   mSlkt,  t*.  a.     To  punish  with  fine  or 

forfeiture. 
Mule,  mile,  i.    An  animal  generated  between  a  lie 

ass  and  a  mare,  or  between  a  horse  and  a  she  ais. 
MuLETEEa,   mh-li.UtAiti  s.       Mule  driver,  horse 

boy. 
MuUEBRiTY,   mii-l^-^b-br^-t^,  s.     Womanhood, 

tJie  correspondent  to  virility. 
J/IULISK,    m6-lish,   ac^j.     Having   the  nature  of  a 

mule,  obstinate. 
To  Mull,    m&ll,    v.  a.    To  soften,  as  wine  when 

burnt  and  sweetened ;  to  heat  any  liquor,  and  swfeeten 

and  spice  it. 
MuLLAR,   m&l-lur,   t,  88.      A  stone  held   in   the 

hand  with  which  any  powder  is  ground  upon  a  horizon- 
tal stone. 
Mullein,  m&l-lin,  j.    A  plant. 
]\IuLLET,  mfil-llt,  s.  99.     A  sea  fish. 
MuLUGEUES,   mul-l^-griibz,   s.    Twisting  of  tlie 

guts.     A  low  word. 
JMuLSE,  milse,   «.     Wne  boiled  and  mingled  with 

honey. 
Multangular,  infilt-2ing-g6-15r,  adj.     Many. 

cornered,  having  many  corners,  polygonal. 
Multangularly,     mult-ing-gu-lir-le,     adv. 

With  many  corners. 
Multangularness,    muU-ingig5-Ur-ntf,     s. 

Slate  of  being  polygonal. 
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Divided  into  many  partitions  or  cells. 
Multifarious,    mfil-t^-fa-ri-fts,   adj. 

(jreat  multiplicity,  having  difTerent  respects. 
Multifariously,  m&l-t^-fa-r^-&s-l«^,  adv.  With 

multiplicity. 

Multifariousness,  tuSl-t^-fa-re-Jis-n^s,  s.  Mul- 
tiplied diversity. 

Multiform,  m&Ut^-form,  adj.  Having  various 
shapes  or  appearances. 

Multiformity,  m61-t^-f5rim^-t^,  s.    Diversity 

of  shapes  or  appearances  subsisting  in  the  same  tiling. 

Multilateral,  m&l-t^-liiitlr-Jl,  adj.   Having 

many  sides. 

MuLTILOQUOUS,  m&l-tll-lA-kwfis,  adj.  5 1 8.  Very 
talkative. 

MuLTINOJnNAL,  mil-t^-nomim^-nil,  adj.  Hav- 
ing tnany  names. 

MULTIPAROUS,  mJil-dpipS-r&s,  adj.  5!S.  Bring- 
ing  many  at  a  birth. 

MULTIPEDE,  m&litti-p^d,  s.  An  insect  with  many 
feet.— See  Millepedes. 

Multiple,  mil-t^-pl, .?.  A05.  A  term  in  arithmetick, 
when  one  number  contains  another  several  times;  as, 
nine  is  the  multiple  of  three,  containing  it  three  times. 

MuLTIPLIABLE,  m&liti-pll-3.-bl,  udj.  Capable  of 
being  multiplied. 

MuLTIPLTABLENESS,  m&l-t^-pli-u-bl-Ili^S,  s.  Ca- 
pacity of  being  multiplied. 

MULTIPLICABLE,  mul-t^-pl^-ki-bl,  adj.  {;apable 
of  being  arithmetically  multiplied. 

Multiplicand,  m&l-t^-pl^-kind,' .?.  The  number 
to  be  multiplied  in  arithmetick. 

MultiplicaTE,  m&I-tlp-ple-kate,  adj.  91.  Con- 
sisting of  more  than  one. 

Multiplication,  mfil-t^-pl^-kaish&n,  s.    The 

act  of  multiplying  or  increasing  any  number  by  addi- 
tion or  prnducfion  of  more  of  the  same  kind  ;  in  arith- 
metick, the  increasing  of  any  one  number  by  another, 
lo  often  iis  there  are  units  in  that  number  by  which  the 
one  is  increaseil. 
MULTIPLICATOR,  ni&l-ti-pld-ka't&r,  f.  166.  The 
number  by  which  another  number  is  multiplied. 

Multiplicity,  mil-t^-plisi^-t^,  s.     More  th;in 

one  of  the  same  kind  ;  state  of  being  many. 
MuLTIPLICIOUS,  in&l-t<i-plish-&s,  adj.    Manifold. 
Obsolete. 

Multiplier,  mfil-t^-pll-ir,  s.  98.  One  who  mul- 
tiplies or  increases  the  number  of  any  tiling ;  the  niul- 
tiplicator  in  arithmetick. 

To  Multiply,  muUt^-pH,  t;.  a.  To  increase  in 
number;  to  make  more  by  generation,  accumulation, 
or  addition  ;  to  perform  the  process  of  arithmetical  mul- 
tiplication. 

To  ]MultiplY,  m&l-t^-pli,  v.  «.  To  grow  in  num- 
ber ;  to  increase  themselves. 

Multipotent,  mil-tip-pA-f5nt,  adj.  Having 
manil'old  power. 

MultipresencE,  tn&l-te-pr^z-^nse,  s.  The  power 
or  act  of  being  present  in  more  places  than  one  at  the 
same  time. — See  Omnipresence. 

MuLTisiLiQUOUS,  mul-t^-sll'l^-kw&s,  adj.  The 
same  with  cornieulate:  used  of  plants  whose  seed  is 
contained  in  many  distinct  seed-vessels. 

Multitude,  mul-t^-tWe,  ».  4G3.  Many,  more 
than  one;  a  great  number,  loosely  and  indefinitely ;  a 
crowd  or  throng,  the  vulgar. 

Multitudinous,  miJ-t^-ti-d^-n&s,  adj.  Having 

the  a])pearance  of  a  multitude ;  manifold. 
Multivagant,  m6l-tiv-vS-gint, 
MuLTiVAGOUS,  rn&l-dvivl-g&s, 

wanders  or  strays  much  abroad. 
MULTIVIOUS,  m&l-tiviv^-is,  adj.     Having  many 

ways,  manifold. 

Multocular,  ni&lt-5k'ku-lir,  adj.  Having  more 

eyes  than  two. 
Mum,   m&m,   interject.      A  word  denoting  prohibi- 
tion to  speak ;  silcni  e,  hush. 
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To  Mumble,  m&inibl,  v.  n.  405.  To  speak  iiv 
wardly,  to  grumble,  to  mutter ;  to  speak  indistinctly, 
to  chew,  to  bite  softly. 
To  Mumble,  mftm-bl,  v.  a.  To  utter  with  a  low 
inarticulate  voice;  to  mouth  gently  ;  to  slubber  over, 
to  suppress,  to  utter  imperfectly. 
Mumbler,   m&m-bl-ur,   s.   98.     One  that  speaks 

inarticulately,  a  muttcrer. 
MuMBLINGLY,  iTlSm-bl-lng-l^,  adv.     With  inar- 
ticulate utterance. 
To  MumM,  mum,  v.  a.    To  mask,  to  frolick  in  dis- 

guise.     Obsolete. 
Mummer,  mfim-m&r,  a,  98,    A  masker,  one  wh« 

performs  froliclis  in  a  personated  dress. 
MuMJiERY,  m6m-mur-r^,  *.  557.    Masking,  fro. 

lick  in  masks,  foolery. 
Mummy,   m&m-m^,   s.     A  dead  body  preserved  bj 
the  Egyptian  art  of  embalming;  Mummy  is  used  a- 
mong  gardeners  for  a  sort  of  wax  used  in  the  planting 
and  grafting  of  trees. 
To  Mump,   m&mp,  v.  a.    To  nibble,  to  bite  quick, 
to  chew  with  a  continued  motion ;    to  talk  low  and 
quick  ;  in  cant  language,  to  go  a  begging. 
Mumper,  mump'&r,  s.  98.    A  beggar. 
Mumps,    mfimps,   s.     Sullenness,   silent   anger ;    a 

disease. 
To  Munch,  m5nsh,  v.  a.  352.     To  chew  by  great 

mouthfuls. 
Muncheh,  mfinsh'&r,  s.  98.    One  that  munches. 
Mundane,  mfm-.'lane,  s.    Belonging  to  the  world. 
MundatiON,  min-daish&n,  s.    The  act  of  cleans- 
ing. 
MUNDATORY,   m&nid<\-t&r-r4,   adj.     Having  tha 

power  to  cleanse. — For  the  o,  see  Domestic!:,  512. 
MUNDICS,  m5n-dik,  s.     A  kind  of  marcasite  found 

in  tin  mines. 
Mund:fication,  m&n-d^-f^-kaish5n,  j.    The  act 

of  cleansing. 
Mundificative,    m&n  -  dif  i  f^  -  ki  -  tlv,    adj. 
Cleansing,  having  the  power  to  cleanse. — See  Justifi- 
cative. 
To  MUNDIFY,  m&ri-de-fi,  v.  a.  1  85.    To  cleanse, 

to  mjike  clean. 
Mundivagant,    m&n-diviva-gJnt,    adj.    518. 

Wandering  through  the  world. 
Mundungus,  mfm-d&ng-gSs,  *.  Stinking  tobacco. 
Munerauy,  mJj-n^-ri-r^,  adj.  512.    Having  the 

nature  of  a  gift. 
Mungrel,  in&ng'grll,  s-  99.    Any  thing  generated 
between  dillerent  kinds,  any  thing  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  difTerent  causes  or  parents. 
Mungrel,   mSngigrll,   adj.      Generated  between 

different  natures,  baseborn,  degenerate. 
Municipal,   mdi-nls-se-pal,   adj.     Belonging  to  a 

corporation. 
M7NICIPALITY,  mfi-n^-st'-piW-t^,  s.    Tlie  peoi)l« 

of  a  district,  in  the  division  of  Republican  France. 
IMUNIFICENCE,  mu-lilf^le-s^iise,  s.    Liberality,  the 
act  of  giving. 

Munificent,  mi-iilfif^-sSnt,  adj.    Liberal,  gt- 

nerous. 

Munificently,  mfi-nlfift-s§nt-l^,  adv.  Liberal- 
ly, generou.ly. 

Muniment,  mu-ni-in?nt,  *.  Fortification,  strong 
hold ;  support,  defence. 

To  MUNITE,  mil-i:ltc,'  V.  a.  To  fortify,  to  strength- 
en.    A  word  not  in  use. 

Munition,  mi"i-iiish-?in,  *.  Fortification,  strong 
hold;  ammunition,  materials  for  war. 

IMunniON,  muii-y&ii,  s.  113.  Munnions  are  the 
upright  posts  th.'t  divide  the  lights  in  a  window-frame. 
S.   SO.    Money   paid   to  keep 


Murage,  mu-rldjo, 

walls  in  repair. 

Mural,  mu-rul,  adj. 
MuuuEH,    m&r-di'ir, 
man  tiitlawfully. 
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Pertaining  to  a  wait. 
The  act  of  killing  a 
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To  MORDEB,  mftridir,  v.  a.     To  kill  a  man  an- 

lawfully  ;  to  deHroy,  to  put  an  end  to. 

Murderer,  ra6ridur-&r,  s.  557.  One  who  has 
shed  human  blood  unlawfully. 

Murderess,  mftr^fir-es,  s.  A  woman  that  coin- 
inits  murder. 

Murderment,  mSridfir-m^nt,  i.  The  act  of  kil- 
ling unlawfully. 

Murderous,  m&rid&r-5s,  a<lj.  555.  Bloody,  guilty 
of  murder. 

MUK2,  ni6re,  s.    A  wall.    Not  used. 

MUKENGER,   miLJ-r^n-jur,  *.  177.    An  overseer  of 
a  wall. 
5^  This  word  i«  often  improperly  pronounced  with 

the  u  short,  as  if  written  Jlturrenger. 

MURIATICK,  mil-r^-St-tik,  adj.  PartiOc-ng  of  the 
taste  or  nature  of  brine. 

Murk,  m&rk,  *.     Darkness,  want  of  light. 

Murky,  mfir-k^,  adj.  Dark,  cloudy,  wanting  light. 
—See  J\ fuggy. 

Murmur,  in&rimir,  s.  A  low  continued  buzzing 
noise;  a  complaint  half  suppressed. 

To  MURIIUR,  m&r-m&r,  v.  n.  To  give  a  low  buz- 
zing sound;  to  grumble,  to  utter  secret  discontent. 

MurmuRER,  ni&r-m&r-r5r,  j.  98.  One  who  re- 
pines, a  grumbler,  a  repincr. 

Murrain,  m6r-rln,  s.  208.    The  plague  in  cattle. 

Murrey,  m&rir^,  adj.  270.    Darkly  red. 

MURRION,  m&r-r^-in,  «.  113.     A  helmet,  a  casque. 

Muscadel,  m&siki-del,  ^  vie 

Muscadine,  m&siki-dlne,  149.    S  * 
sweet  grape,  sweet  wine,  and  sweet  pe-ir. 

Muscat,  m&S-kit,  ».  A  delicious  grape  having  the 
flavour  of  musk  ;  a  kind  of  sweet  pear. 

Muscle,  m&sisl,  s.  351.  40».  Xlie  fleshy  fibrous 
part  of  an  animal  body,  the  immediate  instrument  of 
motion;  a  bivalve  shell  fish. 

MusCOSITY,  mfis-kcjsis^-ti,  «.    B'ossiness. 

Muscular,  mis-ki-lir,  adj.  88.  Peiformea  uy 
muscles. 

Muscularity,  m&s-kfi-laiiri-ti,  *.   The  state  of 

having  muscles.  ' 

MUSCULOUS,  m&s-ku-l&s,  adj.  314.  Full  of  mus- 
I       cles,  brawny  ;  pertaining  to  a  muscle. 

Muse,  m6ze,  s.  One  of  the  nine  sister  goddesses, 
who,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  are  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  the  lit>eral  arts. 

Muse,  mize,  s.  Deep  thought,  close  attention,  ab- 
sence of  mind ;  the  power  of  poetry. 

To  Muse,  muze,  v.  n.  To  ponder,  to  study  in  si- 
lence ;  to  be  absent  of  mind  ;  to  wonder,  to  be  amazed. 

MusefuL,  miize-ful,  adj.  Deep-thinking,  full  of 
thought. 

Muser,  mi-zfir,  s.  98.  One  who  muses,  one  apt 
to  b:;  absent  of  mind. 

Museum,  m6-z^ifim,  ».  a  repository  of  learned  cu- 
riosities.— See  Pygmean. 

Mushroom,  mU'AV-rhbm,  s.  MusKrooms  are,  by  cu- 
rious naturalists,  esteemed  perfect  plants,  though  their 
flowers  and  seeds  have  not  as  yet  been  discovered  ;  an 
upstart,  a  wretch  risen  from  the  dunghil. 

MusHROOMSTONE,  misWroSm-stine,  s.  A  kind 
of  fossil. 

MUSICK,  mil-zik,  s.  400.  The  science  of  harmo- 
nical  sounds ;  instrumental  or  vocal  harmony. 

Musical,  mfiize-kil,  adj.  Harmonious,  melodious, 
sweet  sounding ;  belonging  to  musick. 

JIusiOALLY,  mi-z^-kai-le,  adv.  Harmonioutly, 
with  sweet  sound. 

Musicalness,  muizd-kll-n^s,  s.    Harmony. 

MusiCTAN,  in6.zlsh-&n,  s.  357.  One  skilled  in 
harmony,  one  who  performs  upon  instruments  of  mu- 
sick. 

Musk,  m&sk,  *.     a  very  powerful  perfume  :   it  it 

procured  from  a  kind  of  Indian  goat. 
Musk,  m&sk,  *.     Grape  hyacinth,  or  grape-flower. 
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Muskapple,  m5skiip-pl,  s.  405.    A  kind  of  apipte 
Muskcat,   m&skiklt,   s.     The  animal  from  w.hich 

musk  is  got. 
MuskcheurY,  itSsk-tsli^r-r^,  s.   A  sort  of  cherry. 
Musket,   mfis-klt,   s.  99.     A  soldier's  hand-gun  ; 

a  male  hawk  of  a  small  kind. 
Musketeer,  m&s-ke-tt^er/  s.    A  soldier  whose  wea. 

pon  is  his  musket. 
Musketoon,   m&s-k^-to5n,'  s.     A  blunderbuss,  * 

short  gun  of  a  large  bore. 
Muskiness,  mQs-kti-n(!-s,  s.    The  scent  of  musk. 
MuskmeLON,  mfisk-m51-l&n,  s.    A  fragrant  melon. 
MusKPEAR,  m^iskipire,  5.     A  fi-agrant  pear. 
MusKROSE,   musk-r6se,   s.     A  rose  so  called   from 

its  fragrance. 
Musky,  m&s-k^,  adj.    Fragrant,  sweet  of  scent. 
Muslin,  rnCiz-lln,  s.    A  fine  stuff  made  of  cotton, 
INIuss,  m6s,  s.     A  scramble.     Obsolete. 

Jt^  From  this,  perhaps,  comes  the  vulgar  word  to 
Smiuh. 

Mussrr ATION,  mis-Si^ta-shun,  s.  Murmur,  grum- 
ble. 
Mussulman,  mSsis&l-mJn,  s.  88.    A  jMahometan 

believer. 
Must,  m&st,  verb  imperfect.      To  be  obliged.    It 

is  only  used  before  a  verb.     Must  is  of  all  persons  and 

tenses,  and  used  of  persons  and  things. 
Must,  m&st,  s.    New  wine,  new  wort. — See  Larrit'i- 

wool. 
To  Must,  m&st,  v.  a.    To  mould,  to  make  mouldy. 
To  Must,  m&st,  v.  m.    To  grow  mouldy. 
Mustaches,  m&s-st^-s'ilz,  .s.  99.    Whiskers,  hair 

on  the  upper  lip. 
Mustard,  m&sit&rd,  s.  88.    A  pbnt. 
To  JIuSTER,   m&sit&r,   v.  n.  98.    To  assemble  in 

order  to  form  an  army, 
To  AIusTER,  m&s'tCir,  v.  a.    To  review  forces;   t« 

bring  together. 
Muster,  mus-t6r,  .t.    A  review  of  a  body  of  forces; 

a  register  of  forces  mustered  ;  a  collection,  as,  a  Mus- 
ter of  peacocks ;  To  pass  muster,  to  be  allowe<i. 
MUSTERBOOK,  m&S-t&r-b65k,  S.    A  book  in  which 

the  forces  are  registered. 
MuSTERMASTER,   m&s-t&r-m^st&r,   s.    One  who 

superintendsthe  muster  to  prevent  fr.uids. 
MuSTER-ROLL,  m6sit&r-lole,  S.    A  register  of  for- 
ces. 
MUSTILY,  m&sitd-l^,  adv.    Mouldily. 
IVIusTINESS,  m&s^t^-nes,  s.    Mould,  damp,  foulness. 
Musty,   m&s-t^,  adj.     Mouldy,  spoiled  with  damp, 

moist  and  fetid  ;  stale  ;  vapid ;  dull,  heavy. 
Mutability,  m6-til-bil-lii-t^,  «.  Changeableness ; 

inconstancy,  change  of  mind. 
Mutable,  mii'-ta.-h],  adj.  405.   Subject  to  change ; 

alterable;  inconstant,  unsettled. 
MuTABLENESS,   mu-tA-bl-n^s,  t.    Changeableness, 

uncertainty. 
Mutation,  m6-ta-sh&n,  s.    Change,  alteration. 
IVIuTE,  mute,  adj.  Silent,  not  vocal,  not  having  the 

use  of  voice. 
Mute,  m&te,  «.     One  that  has  no  power  of  .<pcech  ; 

a  letter  which  can  make  no  sound. 
2'o  Mute,  mit'-.-,  v.  n.    To  dung  as  birds. 
Mutely,  mite^le,  adv.    Silently,  not  vocally. 
To  Mutilate,  m&-te-laff,   v.  a.     To  deprive  of 

some  essential  part- 
Mutilation,  nii-t^-la-shCiii,  s.    Deprivation  of  a 

limb,  or  any  essential  jiart. 
MuTINE,  mu-tlii,  s.  140.    A  mutineer.    Not  used. 
Mutineer,  mi-tin-net-r,'  j.    a  mover  of  sedition, 
Mutinous,  m&'tln-n&s,  aclj.  314.  Seditious,  bu>;) 

in  insurrection,  turbulent. 
Mutinously,    m&-tln-n&s-le,    adv.     Seditiously. 

■.uibuIcnUy  g^j 


MYS  NAM 

*,t«  659.  Fite  73,  flr  77,  fSlI  83,  fit  81— mi  93,  mit  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mfive  164, 

myself  do  it;  that  is,  not  by  proxy;  not  an* 


MUTINOUSNESS,  nii-tln-nfis-nSs,  s.   Soflitiousness, 

turbulence. 
To  Mutiny,  mu-t^n^,    v.  n.    'fc-  rise  against  au- 

th.ontv,  to  malic  insurrection. 
31'JTINY,  niii't(i-n^,  s.    Insurrectiot!,  sedition. 
To  Mutter,  m&t-t&r,  v.  ti.  98,     To  grumble,  to 

murmur. 

To  Mutter,  mut-t&r,  v.  a.    To  utter  with  imper 

feet  articulation. 
Mutter,  mut-t&r,  >.    Murmur,  obscure  utterance 

Not  used. 
?.IuTTERER,  mfit-tur-ur,  s.  555,    Grumbler,  mur- 

murcr. 
MUTTERINGLY,  m&t-tfir-lng-l^,  adv.    With  a  low 

voice;  indistinctly. 
MuTTOV,   m&t-tn,    «.    170.      Tlie   fiesh  of  sliccp 

dressed  for  food ;  a  sheep,  now  only  iu  ludicrous  Ian- 

miacc. 

J):^  The  o  In  this  .ind  similar  terminations  is  under  the 
tame  predicament  as_«.— See  Principles,  No.  105.  170. 
IMUTTONFIST,    mtlt-tn-flst,    S.     A.  hand   large  and 

red. 
Mutual,  tnfi-tsh6-M,  adj.  463.    Reciprocal,  each 

actiii!;  in  return  or  correspondence  to  the  other. 
Mutually,  mii-tshfi-il-l^,  adu.    Reciprocally,  in 

return. 
MuT'JALITY,  m6-tshl"l-ll-l^t^,  «.     Reciprocation. 
Muzzle,  muz-zl,  $.  405.    The  mouth  of  any  thing  ; 

a  fastening  for  the  mouth  which  hinders  to  bite. 
7 o  Muzzle,  mizi-zl,  v.  n.    To  bring   the  montl 

near,    r^otuscd. 
2'5  Muzzle,   m&z-zl,    v.  a.     To  bind  the  mou 

to  loniUe  with  the  mouth  close.     A  low  sense. 


I ;  as, 
ther. 

MvsTAGOGUE,  mls-tl-gig,  s.  338.  One  who  in- 
terprets divine  mys'criei;  also  one  who  keeps  church 
rolicks,  and  shows  them  to  strangers. 

Mysteriabch,  mis-t^-r^-irk,  s.  One  presiding 
over  mysteries. 

Mysterious,  mis-te-r^.&s,  adj.  Inaccessible  to  the 
understanding,  awfully  obscure;  artfully  perplexed. 

Mysteriously,  mls-t^-re-&s-l^,  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner above  understanding;  obscurely,  enigmatically. 

BIysteriousnESS,  mls-te-rt^-us-nds,  j.  Holy  ob- 
scurity :  artful  difficulty  or  perplexity. 

To  Mysterize,  nils^te-rize,  v.  a.  To  explain  as 
enigmas. 

Mystery,  mlsite-r^,  *.  Something  above  human 
intelligence,  something  awfully  obscure;  an  enigma, 
any  thing  artfully  made  difficult;  a  trade,  a  calling. 

Mystical,  mls-t^-kil,  88.  7       ..     „ 
Mystick,  mlsitlk,  J    '"^-     ^"'''^   •"" 

scure ;  involving  some  secret  meaning,  emblematical ; 

obscure,  secret. 
Mystically,    mlsiti-kJl-U,   adv.     in   a  manner, 

or  by  an  act,  implying  some  secret  meaning. 
MysTICALNESS,   mls-td-kaUn^S,   S.     Involution  of 

some  secret  meaning. 

Mythological,  inl//j-6-15d-je-kJl,  a(y.  Relat- 
ing to  the  explication  of  fabulous  history. 

Mythologically,    m'i//i-6-15d-j^-kil-ld,     adv. 

187.     In  a  manner  suitable  to  the  system  of  fables. 

MyTHOLOGIST,  in^-//(5|i6-jist,  S.  187.  A  relator 
or  expositor  of  the  ancient  fables  of  the  heathens. 

To  MythOLOGIZE,  m^-//j61-lA-jize,  v.  n.  To  re- 
late or  explain  the  fabulous  history  of  the  heathens. 


My,  mi.  or  mi;  pron.  possessive.    Belongingto  me.  j  MYTHOLOGY,  m^-thoi-\6M,  s.  187.  518.     Systeir 

^i^  Tlicre  is  a  puzzling  diversity  to  foreigners  in  tlic       of  fables, 
pronunciation  of  this  word,  and  sometimes  to  natives,  \ 
when  they  read,  which  ought  to  be  explained.     It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  pronoun  my,  when  it  is  contrailistiiiguished    »-»»^**'«^»*->-»«'****« 
from  any  other  possessive  pronoun,  end  consequently  eir.- 
phatical,  is  always  pronounced  with  its  full,  open  sound, 
rhyming  with  fly ;  but  when  there  is  no  such  emph.ialj,  i , 
falls  ex.ictly  into  the  sound  of  me,  the  oblique  case  of  .'.     „, 
Thus,  if  I  were  to  say.  My  pen  is  as  bad  as  my  paper,  I     £  q  NAB,  nib,  v. 

should  necessarily  pronounce  my  like  we,  as  in  this  son-       , , 

fence  pen  and  paper  are  the  cmphatical  words ;  but  if  I 
svere  to  say,  3fy  pen  U  worse  than  pours,  here  my  is  in 
0). position  to  yours,  and  must,  as  it  is  emphatical,  be  pro- 
nounced so  .as  to  rhyme  with  hig-h,  nigh,  &c. 
Myn'CHEX,  mlu-tsh^n,  s.     A  nun. 
Myography,   mUgigri-ft,  *.  116.  187   518. 

A  description  of  the  muscles. 
Myology,  ml-51-l6-j^,  s.  116.  187     The  descrip- 
tion and  doctrine  of  the  muscles. 
]\IvopeS,  mi-A-piz,  s.    Short-sighted  person. 

5^  Singular  Myops.     From  this  word  comes  the  Eng- 
lish verb,  to  mope,  and  the  substantive  a  mope. 
MyOPY,  niii6-p^,  s.     Shortness  of  sight. 
Myriad,  mir-ri^-ld,   s.     The  number  of  ten  thou- 
sand ;  proverbially,  any  great  number. 


N. 

a.    To  catch  unexpectedly.     A 
The  point  under  foot  di- 
horse,  in  familial 


l!^  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unworthy  of  observation, 
that  y,  in  this  and  the  following  words,  is  under  the  same 
predicament  as  i ;  if  followed  by  r  and  a  vowel,  it  is  short 
i;  if  by  r  and  a  consonant,  it  becomes  short  e,  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  difTorcnce  in  the  first  syllable  of  myrUi/l, 
and  myrmidon.  -See  Principles,  No.  108,  109. 
Myrmidon,  m^r'midCin,  s.  166.  Any  rude  ruf- 
fian, so  named  from  the  soldiers  of  Achilles. 
Myrobalan,  m^-r6b-i-liln,  or  mi-rob-i-13,n,  s. 

187.     -■^  kind  of  dried  fruit  resembling  dates. 
Myropolist,  m^-rop-pA-list,  or  ini-ropiA-llst, 

s.  1S7.  518.     One  who  sells  unguents. 
Myrrh,  m^r,  J.  108,109.     A  precious  kind  of  gum. 
Myrrhine,  m^rirln,  adj.  140.  Belonging  to  myrrh  ; 

made  of  the  myrrhine  stone. 
MYitTIFORM,  m^ritd-form,  s.    Having  the  shape  of 
a  inyrllf 


low  word. 

Nadir,  na^dir,  5.  418 
reetly  oppposite  to  the  zenith. 

Nag,   nig,  i.     A  small  horse  ; 
language. 

NaiadfS,  niyii-d^z,   s.    The  Latin  plural  of 

Naiad,  niy'id,  s.  A  water-nymph.  Tlie  English 
plural  of  which  is  Naiads. 

Nail,  nale,  s.  202.  The  homy  substance  at  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes ;  the  talons  of  birds  and 
beasts;  a  spike  of  metal  by  which  things  are  fastened 
together ;  a  stud,  a  boss ;  a  kind  of  measure,  two  inches 
and  a  quarter ;  on  the  Nail,  readily,  immediately,  with- 
out delay. 

To  Nail,  nale,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  nails  ;  to  stud 
with  nails. 

Nailer,  na-l&r,   s.  98.     A  nail-maker. 

Naked,  na-kld,  adj.  99.  Wanting  clothes,  unco- 
vered; unarmed,  defenceless;  plain,  evident;  vnerc, 
simple. 

Nakedly,    na-kid-Ii,    ado.      Without    covering; 

simply,  merely;  evidently. 
Nakedness,  na-kld-nis,  *.    Nudity,  want  of  cover- 
ing ;  want  of  provision  for  defence  ;  plainness,  evidence. 
Name,   name,   *.     The  discriminative  appellation  of 
an  individual ;  the  tenn  by  which  any  species  is  distin- 
guished; person  ;  reputation,  character;  renown  ;  power 
delegated;  an  opprobrious  appellation. 
Nameless,   name-l^s,  adj.     Not  distinguished  by 
any  discriminative  appellation ;  one  of  which  the  name 

I     is  not  known  ;  not  famous. 

INa.MELY,  nameil^,  adv.    Particularly,  specially. 


Myrtle,    m^r^tl,   «.   108,  109.405.     A  fragrant    NaMER,  na-m&r,  4.  98.    One  who  calls  .any  by  name 


tree. 

Myself,  mi- self' s. 

^42 


An  emphatical  word  added  to 


Na.MESAKE,  name-sake, 
name  with  another. 


i.    One  that  has  the  tamo 


NAT 


NAV 


nAr  167-,n&t  163— tftbe  171,  ttili  172,  InMl  173— /.il  299— pAAnd  313— i^in  466— rrria  4G9. 


Nap,  tAp,  s.    Slumber,  a  short  sleep ;  down,  villous 

fubstance. 
To  Nap,  n3p,  v.  n.    To  sleep,  to  be  drowsj-  or  se- 
cure. 
Nape,  nape,  $,    The  joint  of  the  neck  behind. 
Naphtha,  nJpi^Ai,  s.  92.     A  kind  of  bitumen — 

See  Ophthalmy. 
NaPPINESS,  nSp-p^-n5s,  s.    The  quality  of  having 

a  nap. 
Napkin,  nJpikln,  *    A  cloth  used  at  tabic  to  tripe 

the  hands;  a  handkerchief. 
Napless,  nJp-l^s,  ndj.    Wanting  nap,  thread-bare. 
N.A.PPY,  nSpipi,  adj.  Frothy,  spumy. 
Narcissus,  iilr-sis-sus,  «,  81.    A  daffodil. 
NaecOTICK,    n5r-k6t-tik,   adj.    509.      Producing 

torpor  or  stupefaction. 
Nard,  iiard,  «.    Spikenard ;  an  odorous  shrub. 
Nare,  nare,  i.    A  nostriL     Not  in  use. 
Narrable,  niriri-bl,  adj.  81.  405.    Capable  to 

be  told. 
To  Narrate,  nirirate,  e.  a.  91.    To  relate,  to 

tell. 

\^  Dr.  Johnson  says  this  word  is  only  used  in  Scot- 
b.id ;  but  as  it  is  regularly  derived  from  the  Latin  -nnr- 
ro,  and  has  a  specific  meaning  to  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  word,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  language.  To  tell,  seems  to  imply  communication 
in  the  most  general  sense:  as,  to  tell  a  story,  tn  tell  a  se- 
cret, &c  To  relate,  u  to  tell  at  some  length ,  and  in  some 
order,  as,  to  reliite  the  particulars  of  a  transaction:  but 
to  narrate,  seems  to  relate  a  transaction  in  order  from  be- 
ginning to  end  ;  which  often  becomes  insipid  and  tiresome. 
Hence  the  tx;auty  of  Pope's — narratit>e  old  age : 

•<  The  poor,  the  rich,  the  raliant,   and  the  sap*. 
"  And  boasting  youth,  and  narrative  old  age." 

Narration,  nJr-raish&n,  s.  Account,  relation, 
history. 

Narrative,  n JrirJ-tlv,  adj.  5 1 2.    Relating,  giy- 

ing  an  account ;  story-telling,  apt  to  relate  things  past. 

Narrative,  nJriri-tlv,  s.     a  relation,  an  account 

Narratively,  narinl-tlv-l^,  adv.    By  way  of  to-, 

lation. 

Narrator,  nir-ra'tur,  s.  1 66.    A  teller,  a  reMer. 

To  NarrifY,  nir-ri-fi,  v.  a.  To  relate,  to  give 
account  of. 

Narrow,  narirA,  adj.  327.  Not  broad  or  wide; 
small;  avaritious;  contracted,  ungenerous ;  close,  vi- 
gilant, attentive. 

To  Narrow,  iiarirA,  v.  a.  To  diminish  with  re- 
speet  to  breadth  ;  to  contract ;  to  confine,  to  limit- 

Narrowly,  nArir6-l(i,  adv.  With  little  breadth  ; 
contractedly,  without  extent ;  closely,  vigilantly;  near- 
ly, within  a  little;  avariciously,  sparingly. 

Narrowness,  n5r-r6-n4s,  s.  Want  of  breadth ; 
want  of  comprchoision ;  confined  state ;  poverty; 
want  of  capacity. 

Nasal,  na-zil,  adj.  88.    Belonging  to  the  nose. 

Nasty,  nJs-t^,  adj.  79.  Dirty,  filthy,  sordid,  nau. 
seous ;  obscene. 

Nastily,  nisite-li,  adv.  Dirtily,  filthily,  nauseous- 
ly ;  obscenely,  grossly. 

NaSTINESS,  nAsittJ-n^S,  s.  Dirt,  filth  ;  obscenity, 
grossness  of  ideas. 

Natal,  na-tAl,  adj.  88.    Native,  relating  to  nativity. 

Natation,  ni-ta^shfin,  *     The  act  of  swimming. 

Nathless,  nS//i-l^s,  adv.  Nevertheless.  Obsolete. 
"  Nathless  he  so  endured."— Par.  Lost. 

Nathmore,  n^/i-m&re,  adv.     Never  the  more. 

Obsolete. 
Nation,  naishfin,  ».     a  people  distinguished  from 

another  people. 
National,  nish-&n-al,  adj.  88.  535.    Fublick, 

general ;  bigoted  to  one's  own  country. 

Nationally,  nSshi&n-il-l^,  adv.  With  regard 
t3  the  nation. 


NaTIONALNESS,   nish-un-iln&,  s.    Reference  to 

the  people  in  general. 

Native,  na-tlv,  adj.  Produced  by  nature,  not  arti- 
ficial ;  natural,  such  as  is  according  to  nature  ;  con- 
ferred by  birth  ;  pertaining  to  the  time  or  place  of  birth ; 
original. 

Native,  na-tlv,  s.  157.  One  born  in  any  place 
original  inhabitant ;  offspring. 

Nativeness,  na-tlv-n6s,  s.  State  of  being  produc- 
ed by  nature. 

Nativity,  ni-tlv-v^-t^,  j.  Birth,  issue  into  life; 
state  or  place  of  being  produced. 

Natural,  nat-tsiiu-ral,  adj.  461.  Produced  or 
efl'ectcd  by  nature;  illegitimate  ;  bestowed  by  nature; 
not  forcc(l,  not  far-fetched,  dietaicd  by  nature;  tender, 
atiectmnate  by  nature;  unaft'ccte't,  according  to  truth 
and  reality  ;  opposed  to  violent,  as,  a  natural  deat.'i. 

Natural,  natitsh6-rAI,  s.  An  idiot,  a  luui ; 
native,  original  inhabitant ;  gift  of  nature,  quality. 

Naturalist,  nlt-tshili-rii-ist,  s.  A  student  in 
physicks. 

Naturalization,  nlt-tshfi-rAl-^-za-shSn,  j. 
Tne  act  of  investing  aliens  with  the  privileges  of  native 
subjects. 

To  Naturalize,   nat-tshii-r41.ize,   v.  a.     To 

invest  with  the  privileges  of  native  subjects  ;  to  snake 
easy  like  things  natural. 
Naturally,  nat-tslii-rJl-1^,  adv.    According  to 
unassisted  nature  ;  without  affectation;  spontaneously. 

Naturalness,  nit'tsh6-rAI-n^s,  s.    The  state  ot 

being  given  or  produced  by  nature;  conformity  to  truth 
and  reality  ;  not  atiectation. 
Nature,    xia-tshure,   s.   293.     An  imaginary  be- 
ing supposed  to  preside  over  the  material  and  animal 
world  ;  the  native  state  or  properties  of  any  thmg;  tha 
constitution  of  an  animated  body  ;  disposition  of  mind  ; 
the  regular  course  of  things;  the  compass  of  natural 
existence;  natural  affection,  or  reverence  ;  the  state  or 
operation  of  the  material  world  ;  sort,  species, 
j^;^  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word  as  iJ 
ivritfen  na-ter,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided. 
Some  critics  have  contended,  that  it  ought  to  be  pio- 
nounced  as  if  written  nate-yure ;  but  this  pronunciation 
comes  so  near  to  that  here  adopted,  as  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  it.    3" before  y,  which  is  the  letter  long 
«  begins  with,  8,  approaches  so  near  to  ih,  as,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  accent,  naturally  to  fall  into  it,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  3  becomes  zh  in  leisure,  pleasure,  &c.     The  sibila- 
tion  and  aspiration  of  /  in  this  and  similar  words,  provid. 
ed  they  are  not  too  coarsely  pionouneed,  are  so  far  from 
being  a  deformity  in  our  language,   by  increasing  the 
number  of  hissing  sounds,  as  some  have  insinuated,  thai 
they  are  a  real  beauty  ;  and,  by  a  certain  coalescence  and 
Sow  of  sound,  contribute  greatly  to  the  smoothness  and 
volubility  of  pronunciation.     See  Principles,  No.  4o9, 
460,  461,  &C. 

Naval,   na-vil,  adj.    Consisting  of  ships ;   belong- 
ing to  shiiis. 
Nave,    nave,    S.      The  middle  part  of  the  wheel  in 
which  the  axle  moves  ;  the  middle  part  of  the  church, 
distinct  from  the  aisles  or  wings. 
Navel,  na-vl,  s.  102,    The  point  in  the  middle  ot 
the  belly,  by  which  embryos  communicate  with  the  pa- 
rent; the  middle;  the  interior  part. 
Navelgall,   na-vl-gail,   s.     Navelgall  is  a  bruise 
on  the  top  of  the  chine  of  the  back ;  behind  the  saddle, 
right  against  the  navel. 
Navelwort,  na-vl-w&rt,  s.    An  herb. 
Naught,   nawt,   adj.   213.   393.     Bad,  conupt, 

worthless. 

Naught,  nawt,  s.  Nothing,  This  is  commonly, 
though  improperly,  written  Nought. 

Naughtily,  naw-te-lti,  adv.    Wickedly,  corruptly.. 

Naughtiness,  naw-t^-n^s,  s.  Wickedness,  badness. 

Naughty,  nawit^,  adj.     Bail,  wicked,  corrupt 

Navigable,  niviv^-gtl-bl,  adj.  Capable  of  be- 
ing passed  by  ships  or  boats. 

Navigableness,  niviv^-gi-bl-n?s,  s.  Capacity 
to  be  passed  ir:  vessels. 

To  Navigate,  nivive-gate,  v.  tu  To  sail,  to  pass 
by  water. 

3i.> 


NEC  NEG 

559.  FAtc  72,  fir  77.  fall  83.  fiVt  81— ni6  93,  mft  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162.  inive  IS4, 
To  pass  by 


To  Navigate,  niv-vA-gate,  n.  o 
ships  or  boats. 

Navigation,  nav-v^-gaishfin,  s.  TTie  act  or 
practice  of  passing  by  w<itcr ;  vessels  of  navigation. 

Navigator,  nlv-ve-Ra-tiir,  i.  52 1 .  Sailor,  seaman. 

Naumachy,  nawimi-k^,  s.  353.   A  mock  sea-fight. 

T.1  Nauskate,  nawishdate,  »).  »;.  450.  5i2.  To 
grow  squeamish,  to  turn  away  with  disgust. 

T(j  Nauseate,  nawishi^-ate,  v.  a.  To  loathe,  to 
reject  with  disgust ;  to  strike  with  disgust. 

Nauseous,  nawishus,  adj.  450.  Loathsome,  dis- 
gustful. 

Nauseously,  rawish&s-li,  adv.  Loathsomely, 
disgustfully. 

NauseOUSNESS,  navv-slifis-n^s,  s.  Loathsome- 
ness, quality  of  raising  disgust. 

Nautical,  naw^te-kal,       7     adj.      Pertaining    to 

Nautick,  nawitlk,  213.     3       sailors. 

Nautilus,  nawi-td-lCis,  s.  a  shell-fish  furnished 
with  something  analogous  to  oars  and  a  saiL 

Navy,  na-ve,  s.     An  assembly  of  ships,  a  fleet. 

Nay,  lia,  adv.  No,  an  adverb  of  negation  ;  not 
only  so,  but  more. 

NaYWOHD,  na-wOrd,  5.  The  saying  nay  ;  a  pro- 
vcrbi.'il  reproach,  a  by-word. 

Ne,  ni,  adv.    Neither,  and  not.    Obsolete. 

Neaf,  n^fc,  s.  227.     A  fist.    Obsolete. 

To  NeaL,  n^le,  1;.  a.  227.  To  temper  by  a  gra- 
dual and  regular  heat. 

Neap,  n^pe,  adj.  227.  Low,  decrescent.  Used 
only  of  the  tide. 

Near,  n^re,  prep.  227.  At  no  great  distance  from, 
close  to,  nigh. 

Near,  n^re,  adv.     Almost  j  at  hand,  not  f^r  off. 

Near,  nere,  adj.  Not  distant,  advanced  towards 
the  end  of  an  enterprise  or  disquisition;  close;  inti- 
mate; affecting,  dear ;  p/.rsimonious. 

Nearly,  n^re'-le,  odv.  At  no  great  distance;  close- 
ly; in  a  niggardly  manner. 

Nearness,  ntrci-n^s,  5.  Clojencss ;  alliance  of 
blood  or  aflcction  ;  tendency  to  avarice. 

Neat,  n^te,  s.  227.  Black  cattle,  oxen  ;  a  cow  or  ox. 

Neat,  nete,  adj.  Elegant,  but  without  dignity  ; 
cleanly ;  pure,  unadulteralcd. 

Neatherd,  uetc-h^rd,  s.  A  cow-kecfpr,  one  who 
has  the  care  of  black  cattle. 

Neatly,  nete-le,  adj.  Elegantly,  but  without  dig- 
nity ;  sprucely ;  cleanlily. 

Neatness,  nete'n^s,  s.  Spruceness,  elegance  with- 
out dignity ;  cleanliness. 

Neb,  n^b,  5.  Nose,  bc.ik,  mouth.  Ketaincd  in  the 
north.     In  Scotland,  the  bill  of  a  bird. 

Nebula,  n^b-bi-la,  s.  92.  it  is  applied  to  ap- 
pearances like  a  cloud  in  the  human  bcdy,  as  to  (ihn^ 
upon  the  eyes. 

Nebulous,  n^bibi-l'is,  adj.    Misty,  cloudy. 

Necessaries,  n^sises  s^r-rlz,  s.  99.  Things  not 
only  convenient  but  needful. 

Necessarily,  n6sis^s-s^'r-re-l^,  adv.    Ind!si>ensa- 

bly  ;  by  inevitable  consequence. 
Neckssarikess,  n^s-ses-s^r-rd-nes,  s.    The  state 

of  being  necessary. 
NeCE-SSARY,   n^s-s^s-s^r-r^,  adj.     Needful,  indis- 
pcns.-d)ly  rcq>iisite;  not  free,  imiielled  by  fate  ;  conclu- 
sive, decisive  by  inevitable  consequence 


To  Necessitate,  ne-s^-sise-tate,  v.  a.    To  make 

necessary,  noi  to  leave  free. 
NecessitatiON,  ne-s5s-s^-ta-shun,  s.    The  act  of 

making  necessary,  fatal  compulsion. 
Necessitated,  ne-s5s^bu-ta  ted,  adj.    in  a  state 

of  want. 

Necessitous,  n^-s5.s-su-t&s,  adj.  Pressed  with  i>o- 

verty. 
NecessiTOUSNEB3,  ne-s''t;i;i<^-t&s-n5s,  s.    Poverty, 

wiwt  neeil. 

.^44 


NecessiTUDE,  n^-s5s-s^tfide,  s.    Want,  need. 
Necessity,   nti-s^.sisd-td,   s.    Compulsion,  fatality  ; 

indispensableness;  want,  need,  poverty,  tliines  nece* 

sary  for  human  life;  cogency  of  arguriient,  inevitable 

consequence. 
Neck,  nek,  s.    The  part  between  the  head  and  body  j 

a  long  narrow  part :  on  the  neck,  immediately  after, 

to  break  the  neck  of  .in  affair,  to  hinder  any  thing  l)c- 

ing  done,  or  to  do  more  than  half. 
Neckbeef,    n^k-b^ef,   s.     The  coarse  flesh   of  the 

neck  of  cattle. 
Neckcloth,  n^k-k\uth,  s.    That  which  men  wcai 

on  the  neck. 
Necklace,    n^k-lase,   5.     An  ornamental  string  ol 

beads,  or  precious  stones,  worn  by  women  on  the  neck. 
Necromancer,    n^kikrA-mJn-sur,   s.     An  en- 
chanter, a  cotjurcr  ;  one  who  by  charms  can  converse 

with  the  ghosts  of  the  dead. 
Necromancy,    n^'k-krA-ni.\n-se,    «.   .519.     The 

art  of  revealing  future  events,  by  communication  with 

the  dead;  enchantment,  conjuration. 
Nectar,    nek-tiir,  s.   88.    The  supposed  drink  o( 

the  heathen  gods. 
Nectared,  n^kit&rd,  adj.  88.    Tin^'cd  with  nectar. 
NectareOUS,    nek-ta-rii-us,     adj.      Resembling 

nectar,  sweet  as  nectar. 
Nectarine,    nek-ter-rln,    adj.   150.     Sweet  a* 

nectar. 
Nectarine,   n^kiter-ln,  s.  150.    A  fruit  of  the 

plum  kind.     This  fruit  differs  from  a  peach  in  having 

a  smooth  nnd  and  the  flesh  firmer. 
Need,  need,  s.  246.     Exigency,  pressing  difficulty, 

necessity;  want,  distressful  poverty;  lack  of  any  thing 

l'<.)r  use. 
To  Need,  n^ed,  v.  a.    To  want,  to  lack. 
To  Need,  t:eed,  v.  71.    To  be  wanted,  to  be  necae- 

sary,  to  have  necessity  of  any  thing. 
Needer,  ne(5d-ur,  5.  98.  One  that  wants  any  thing 
Needful,  n^W-ful,  adj.    Necessary,  indispensably 

requisite. 
Needfully,  n^dd-ful-1^,  adv.    Necessarily. 
Needfulness,  n^(id-ful-n^s,  s.   Necessity. 
NeedilY,  n^ed-dc-ld,  adv.    In  poverty,  jworly. 
NeedinesS,  need-de-nes,  *.     Want,  poverty. 
Needle,    ni^e'd),    5.    405.      A   small   instrument 
pointed  at  one  end  to  pierce  cloth,  and  perforated  at 
the  other  to  receive  the  thread ;  the  small  steel  bav 
which  in  the  mariner's  compass  stands  regularly  north 

and  south. 
Needlefish,  n^e'dl-flsh,  *.    a  kind  of  eea-fish. 
Needle-full,  n^(^-dl-ful,  *.    as  much  thread  a« 

is  generally  put  at  one  time  in  the  needle. 

Neeulemaker,  nde-dl-ma-kur,  *.  He  who  make* 
needles. 

Needlework,  neeidl-wurk,  s.  The  business  (rf  a 
seamstress;  euibioidcry  by  the  needle. 

Needlessly,  need-les-le,  adv.  Unnecessarily, 
without  need. 

NeeDLESSNESS,  nt5ed-15s-n^s,  s.    Unnccessarines*. 

Needless,  n^ed-l^s,  adj.  Unnecessary,  not  requi- 
site. 

NeedwENT,  need-in^nt,  *.  Something  necessary 
Obsolete. 

Needs,  n^edz,  adv.  Necessarily,  by  compulsion, 
indispensably. 

Needy,  n^^-de,  adj.    Poor,  necessitous. 

Ne'er,  narc,  adv.  97.  247.  A  poetical  contr.-ic- 
tion  for  Nnrr. 

To  Nf.ESE,  neeze,  v.  n.    Tosnecre.    Obsolete. 

Nef,  n^f,  S.     The  body  of  a  church. 

Nefarious,  ne-l'a-re-us,  mlj.    Wicked,  abominable 

Negation,  nii-ga-sh&n,  s.  Denial,  the  contrary 
to  aflirmation  :  description  by  negative. 

Negative,  n^g-gi't-tlv,  adj.  157.  Denying,  con- 
trary to  affiniialive;  imjilying  only  the  absence  of 
something  ;  having  the  power  to  withhold,  though  of 
to  compel. 
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Negative,  n^g-gltlv,  s.    a  proposition  by  wbich 

something  is  Ueniett ;  a  particle  of  denial,  as,  Not. 

Negatively,  n^g-gi-tlv-l^,  adv.  with  denial, 
in  the  form  of  denial,  not  affirmatively ;  in  form  of 
speech,  implying  the  absence  of  something. 

To  Neglect,  n6g-l6kt,'  v.  a.  To  omit  by  careless- 
ness; to  treat  with  scornful  heedlessness;  to  postpone. 

Neglect,  n^g-l^kt,'  s.  Instance  of  inattention  ; 
<'areless  treatment ;  negligence,  frequency  of  neglect ; 
state  of  being  unregarded. 

NegLECTEH,  n^g-lekt-tur,  s.  98.  One  who  ne- 
glects. 

Neglectful,  neg-lekt-ful,  adj.  Heedless,  care- 
less, inattentive;  treating  with  incliffercnce. 

NeGLECTION,  n^g-ldk-sh&n,  i.  The  state  of  be- 
ing negligent. 

Neglectfully,    n^g-l^kt-ful-le,    adv.     With 

heedless  inattention. 

NeglECTIVE,  n^g-l^kitlv,  adj.  512.  Inattentive 
to,  or  regardless  of. 

Negligence,  nCg-lt^-j^nse,  *.  Habit  of  om.tling 
by  heedlessness,  or  of  acting  carelessly. 

Negligent,  n^-li-j^nt,  adj.  Careleos,  heedless, 
habitually  inattentive. 

Negligently,  n^gil^-j^nt-le,  adv.  Carelessly, 
heedlessly,  without  exactness. 

To  Negotiate,  n^-g6-sh(^-ate,  v.  n.  5''2.  To 
have  intercourse  of  business,  to  traffick,  to  treat. 

Negotiation,  ni-gA-she-a-shun,  s.  Treaty  of 
business. 

NegOTIATOE,  n4-gi'slie-a-tfir,  s.  521.  One  cm- 
ployed  to  treat  with  others. 

Negotiating,  n^-g6-she-a-tlng,  or(/.  4I0.  Em- 
ployed in  negotiation. 

Negro,  nt^-gr6,  s.     A  blackmoor. 
JtJ"  Some  speakers,  but  thuse  of  the  very  lowest  order, 

pronounce  this  «  ord  as  if  written  ne%mr. 

To  Neigh,  iia,  v.  n.  249.  To  utter  the  voice  of  a 
horse. 

Neigh,  na,  S.    The  voice  of  a  horse. 

Neighbour,  na-btir,  s.  249.  One  who  lives  near 
to  another;  one  who  lives  in  familiarity  with  another  ; 
any  thing  next  or  near ;  intimate,  confident ;  in  divini- 
ty, one  partaking  of  the  same  nature,  and  tlierefore  en- 
titled to  good  ollices. 
5:^  For  what  1  apprehend  to  be  the  genuine  sound  of 

the  diphthong  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  see  A'y-/i/. 

To  Neighbour,  na-bCir,  v.  a.  249.  To  adjoin  to, 
to  confine  on.     Little  used. 

Neighbourhood,  na-bur-hfid,  s.  Place  adjoin- 
ing ;  state  of  being  near  each  other ;  those  that  live 
within  reach  of  casv  communication. 

Neighbourly,  na-bir-1^,  a(^.  249.  Becoming  a 
neighbour,  kind,  civil. 

Neighbourly,  na-b&rl^,  adv.  With  social  civi- 
lity. 

Neither,  iie-TH&r,  conj.  252.  Not  either.  A 
particle  used  in  the  first  branch  of  a  negative  sentence, 
and  answered  by  Nor;  as,  Fight  Neither  with  small 
Nor  great.  It  is  sometimes  the  second  branch  of  a  ne- 
gative or  prohibition  to  any  sentence ;  as.  Ye  shall  not 
eat  of  it.  Neither  shall  ye  touch  it. 

Neither,  nd-THur,  jrrmi.  98.  Not  either,  not 
one  nor  other. 

Neophyte,  ne-6-fite,  s.  156.  One  regenerated,  a 
convert. 

Neoterick,  n^-teririk,  adj.  509.  Modern,  no- 
Tel,  late. 

Nepenthe,  n^pin'-th^,  i.  a  drug  that  drives  away 
all  pains. 

Nepenthe,  n^-pin'-ihi, 

Nepenthes,  ne-p^n'-thiz 

drives  away  pain ;  a  powerful  anodyne ;  a  medicine  to 

assuage  grief.     In  botany,  the  name  of  a  plant. 
Nephew,  n^vivi,  s.    The  son  of  a  brother  or  sister. 
NephritiCK,  ni-frltitik,  adj.  509.    Belonging  to 

the  organs  of  urine ;  troubled  witli  the  stone ;  good  a- 

gainst  the  stone. 


J 


A   drug    which 


Nepotism,   nlpiA-tlzm,  *.   503.     Fondness  foi 

nephews. 

5^  I  have  differed  from  all  our  orthoepists  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word,  by  making  the  first  syllable  short ; 
not  because  this  e  is  short  in  the  Latin  Kepct,  but  because 
the  antepenultimate  accent  of  our  own  language,  when 
not  followed  by  a  diphthong,  naturally  shortens  the  vowel 
it  falls  upon.  55j. 

Nerve,  nfirv,  s.  The  nerves  are  the  organs  oJ 
sensation,  passing  from  the  brain  to  all  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy ;  it  is  used  by  the  poets  for  sinew  or  tendon. 

Nerveless,  n^rv-les,  adj.    Without  strength. 

Nervous,  n^r^vus,  adj.  314.  Weil  strung, 
strong,  vigorous ;  relating  to  the  nerves ;  iiaving  waU 
or  diseased  nerves. 

Nervy,  neriv<i,  odj.    strong,  vigorous. 

Nescience,  n^sh^e-lnse,  s.  510.  Ignorance,  thE 
state  of  not  knowing. 

Nest,  n4st,  s.  The  bed  formed  by  the  bird  for  incu- 
bation ;  any  place  where  insects  are  produced ;  an  abode, 
place  of  residence,  in  contempt;  boxesof  drawers,  little 
conveniences. 

3'o  Nest,  n^st,  v.  n.    To  build  nest.-;. 

Nestegg,  n^sti^g,  s.  An  egg  left  in  the  nest  tc 
keep  the  hen  from  forsaking  it 

**  Books  and  money  laid  for  shew, 

"  Like  ntit-rg^s  to  make  clienu  lay."    HudUjraa, 

7\)  Nestle,  nis-sl,  v.  iu  472.  To  settle;  to  lie 
close  and  snug. 

To  Nestle,  n^s-sl,  t'.  a.  359.  To  house,  as  in  a 
nest;  to  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young. 

Nestling,  nSst-llng,  «.  a  bird  taken  out  of  the 
nest. 

Net,  ndt,  s.  A  texture  woven  with  large  intersticei 
or  meshes. 

Nether,  n^TH-&r,  adj.  98.  Lower,  not  upper; 
being  in  a  lower  place ;  infernal,  belonging  to  the  re- 
gions belo-v. 

Netherjiost,  n§TH-&r-mAst,  *.    Lowest. 

Nettle,  net-tl,  s.  405.  A  stinging  herb  well  known. 

To  Nettle,  n§t-tl,  v.  a.     To  sting,  to  irritate. 

Network,  net-wCirk,  s.  Any  thing  resembUng  t.^is 
work  of  a  net 

Never,  nlvifir,  adv.  96.  At  no  time ;  in  no  de- 
cree. It  is  much  used  in  composition  ;  as.  Never-end- 
ing, Iiaving  no  end. 

NeVEUTHELESS,  nC'V-Cir-TH^-l^S,'  adv.  Notwith- 
standing that 

Neurology,  nu-iol-16-je,  s.  51S.     a  descrifi- 

tion  of  the  nerves. 

Neurotomy,  n(i-r6t-t6-m^,  s.  518.  The  anato- 
my of  the  nerves. 

NEtriER,  nii-t&r,  adj.  98-  264.  Indiflerent,  not 
eng.iged  on  either  siiie ;  in  grammar,  a  noun  that  im- 
plies no  sex. 

Neuter,  nfi-tfir,  s.    One  indiflerent  and  unengaged. 

Neutral,  nfi-tril,  adj.  Indifferent,  not  engaged 
on  either  side;  neither  good  nor  bad  ;  neither  acid  noi 
alkaline. 

Neutral,  nu-tral,  s.  One  who  does  not  act  not 
engage  on  either  side. 

Neutrality,  ni-traW-t^,  s.  a  state  of  indiffer- 
ence, of  neither  friendship  nor  hostility ;  a  state  be- 
tween good  and  evil. 

Neutrally,  nfi-tral-le,  adv.    Indifferently. 

New,  nu,  ac0.  265.  Fresh  ;  modern  ;  having  the 
effect  of  novelty ;  not  habituated  ;  renovated,  repaired 
so  as  to  recover  the  first  state ;  fresh  after  any  thing ; 
not  of  ancient  extraction. 

New,  nu,  adv.   This  is  used  in  composition  for  Newly 

Newfangled,  ni-fSng-gld,  at^.  405.  359. 
Formed  with  vain  or  foolish  love  of  novelty. 

Newfangledness,  nt-fSng-gld-n^s,  S  .  Vain 
and  foolish  love  of  novelty. 

Newel,  ni-il,  s.  99.  The  compass  round  which  the 
staircase  is  carried. 

Newly,  nfl-l^,  adv.    Freshly,  lately. 
345 
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Newness,   ni-n^s,  s.     Freshness,   novelty,  state  of   NiGH,  nl, /irey*.  390.    At  no  great  distance  from. 

being  new.  NlGH,  ill,  adv.     Not  at  a  great  distance  ;   to  a  place 

News,  ntze,  s.     Fresh  account  of  any  thing  ;  papers        near, 
which  give  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  pn-sent    N IG  H,    ni,  adj.     Near,  not  distant ;   allied  closely  by 
t'"i^s.  .      /     J  I  blood.     Not  used  now,  the  adjective  Near  being  substi- 

NewsMONGER,    nazeimang-gur,   s.     One  whose       tutcd  its  place. 

employment  is  to  hear  and  to  tell  news.  NiGHLY,  nl-1^,  adv.    Nearly,  within  a  little. 

Newt,  ntite,  s.    Eft,  small  lizard.  I  NiGHXESS,  iiiiiies,  s.    Nearness,  proximity. 

New-YEAr's-GII.t:,  n6-y^«-g5ft,  i.    Present  made  ^  2^T,g„.j.^   „jtp^   ^    39, _    The  Umc  of  darkness ;  tlM 

time  from  sunset  to  sun-rise. 
NiGHTBKAWLER,  iiiteibrawl-6r,  *.    One  who  raises 

disturbances  in  the  night. 
Nightcap,  nlte-kip,  i,      A  cap  worn  in  bed,  or  in 

unilress. 
NlGHTCROW,  nlte-krA,  s.    A  bird  that  cries  in  the 

night.  ^ 

NiGHTDEW,  nitcidu,  s.     Dew  that  wets  the  ground 

in  the  night. 
NlGHTDOG,  iiiteidig,  i.     A  dog  that  hunU  in  the 

night. 
Nightdress,  nlteidr^s,  *.    The  dress  worn  at  night. 
NiGHTED,  nlte^d,  adj.    Darkened,  clouded,  black. 
NightfaRING,  iiite-fa-rlng,  adj.    Travelling  in  the 

night. 
NiGHTFIRE,  nite-fire,  s.    Ignis  fatuus;   will-a-wisp. 
NiGHTFLY,  niteifli,  $.     Moth  that  flies  in  tlie  night 
NiGHTi'OUNDEKED,   nite-fouiiid&rd,  s.     Lost  or 

distressed  in  the  night 
Nightgown,  nlte-goin,  s,    A  loose  gown  used  for 

an  iindress. 
NighTHAG,   nite-hjg,   s.    Witch  supposed  to  wan- 
der in  the  night 
Nightingale,  nite-ln-gale,  s.     A  small  bird  that 
sings  in  the  night  with  remarkable  melody,  Philomel ; 
a  word  of  endearment 


on  the  first  day  of  the  year. 

Next,  nfikst,  adj.  Nearest  in  place;  nearest  in 
any  gradation. 

Next,  n^kst,  adu.  At  the  time  or  turn  immediate- 
ly succeeding. 

Nib,  nib,  s.  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird  ;  the  point 
of  a  pen. 

Nibbed,  nlbbd,  adj.  359.     Having  a  nib. 

To  Nibble,  nlb^bl,  v.  a.  405.  To  bite  by  little  at 
a  time,  to  eat  slowly  ;  to  bite  as  a  fish  does  the  bait. 

To  Nibble,  nlb-bl,  v.  rt.  To  bite  at  j  to  carp  at, 
to  find  fault  with. 

NlBBLER,  nlb-bl-&r,  s.  9S.  One  that  bites  by  lit- 
tle at  a  time. 

Nice,  nlse,  adj.  Accurate  in  judgment  to  minute 
exactness.  It  is  often  used  to  express  a  culpable  ileiica- 
cy.  Scrupulously  and  minutely  cautious;  easily  in- 
jured, delicate;  formed  with  minute  exactness  ;  rehned. 

Nicely,  nlse'l^,  adv.  Accurately,  minutely,  scru- 
pulously;  delicately. 

NiCENESS,  nise-n^s,  s.  Accuracy,  minute  exact- 
ness ;  sui)erfluous  delicacy  or  exactness. 

Nicety,  nl-s^-t^,  s.  Minute  accuracy ;  accurate 
performance;  minute  observation;  subtilty;  delicate 
management,  cautious  treatment ;  efFeminate  softness; 
Niceties,  in  the  plural,  dainties  or  delicacies  in  eating.^ 
\r^  In  this  word  of  our  own  composition  from  nice, 

we  liave  unaccountably  run  into  the  pronunciation  of  the 


n.ute  e.     This  word  we  always  hear  pronounced  in  three  NiGHTLY,  nlte^l^,  adv.  By  night,  every  night. 

syllables,   though  safety,  ninety,  and  surety,  are  ever  ,,     1     ,,,        j-      -n.        ..       •  u.       •■       u 

heard  in  two.     This  is  a  proof  how  much  me^e  simili-  NiGHTLY,   nite-1^,   a(^J.     Done  by  night,  acting  by 

tudeof  sound  often  operates  in  fixing  pronunciation  :  the       night 

termination  /y,  being  almost  always  preceded  by  <•  or  i  in  NlGHTMAN,  nite-min,  *.  88.     One  who  carries  a- 

wonls  of  Latin  or  French  formation,  where  these  vowels       ^^^^  ordure  in  the  night 

form  adistinctsyilflblc,  asiianWji,  g-ayri?/,  a7i^i.')V,MCi(-N^      '  nitnimarp     «        A  mnrhid  nnnrr^smn 

ty,  &c     Words  of  mere  English  formation  that  approach  iSIGHTMARE,   nlte-mare,   s.      A  morbid  oppression 

to  them  are  thus  carried  into  the  same  pronunciation  by        in  the  night,  resembling  the  pressure  of  weight  upon 

bare  likeness  of  sound  only.  t'le  breast.  ^ 

Niche,  nltsh,  s.  352.     A  hollow  in  which  a  statue  NiGHTPIECE,  nitc-pedse,  5.     A  picture  so  coloured 


may  be  placed, 

Nick,  nik,  s.  Exact  point  of  time  at  which  there  is 
necessity  or  convenience;  a  notch  cut  in  any  thing; 
a  score,  a  reckoning  ;  a  winniiig  throw. 

To  Nick,  nik,  v.  a.  To  hit,  to  touch  luckily,  to  per- 
form by  some  slight  artifice ;  to  cut  in  nicks  or  notches ; 
to  suit,  as,  tallies  cut  in  nicks ;  to  defeat  or  cozen. 

Nickname,  nlk-name,  s,  A  name  given  in  scofT 
or  conteupt 

To  Nickname,  nlk-name,  v.  a.  To  call  by  an  op- 
probrious appellation. 

NiDE,  iiide,  J.     A  brood,  as,  a  Nide  of  pheasants. 

NiDinCATION,  n'id-^-fe-ka-sh5n,  *.  The  act  of 
building  nests. 

NjdulatiON,  nid-jfi-la-shun,  s.  293.  The  time 
of  remaining  in  the  nest 

Niece,  n^^se,  «.    The  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

Niggard,  nlg-gurd,  s.  88.  A  miser,  a  curmud- 
geon. 

Niggard,  nlg-g6rd,  adj.  Sordid,  avaricious,  par- 
simonious. 

To  Niggard,  nlg-g&rd,  ti.  a.  To  stint. 

NiGGAUDISH,  nig'g5rd-Isb,  adj.  Having  some 
disposition  to  avarice. 

Niggardliness,  nlgigird-le-nd-s,  5.  Avarice,  sor- 
did parsimony. 

Niggardly,  nlg-g5rd-I^,  adj.  Avaricious,  sordid- 
ly parsimonious. 

NigGARDNESS.  nlgigfird-n&,  «.  Avarice,  sordul 
parsimony. 


as  to  be  supposed  seen  by  candlelight 
NlGHTRAlL,  nlte-rale,  s.    A  loose  cover  thrown  o- 

ver  the  dress  at  night. 
Nightraven,  nlte-ra-vn,  s.  103.     A  bird  sup- 
posed of  ill  omen,  that  cries  aloud  in  the  night 
Nightbcle,  nite-rtle,  s.    A  tumult  in  the  night 

Not  used. 
Nightshade,  nlte-sliade,  s.    a  plant  of  two  kinds, 

common  and  deadly  nightshade. 
Ntghtshining,  nlte-shl-nlng,  adj.  Showing  bright. 

ness  in  the  night 
NighTWALK,  nitc-wak,  s.    Walk  in  the  night. 
Nightwalker,  nlte-wSk-ir,  &    One  who  roves  in 

the  night  upon  ill  designs. 
NigHTWaRBUNG,  nlte-wSribllng,  adj.      Singing 

in  the  night 
Nightward,    nlteiwlrd,  adj.  88.      Approaching 

towards  night. 
NightwaTCH,  nltc-w5tsh,  *.    A  period  of  the  night 

Si,  distinguished  by  change  of  the  watch. 
Nigrescent,  nl-gr<^s-s^nt,  adj.  130.  510.  Grow. 

iiig  black. 
NiguifiCation,  nlg-rd-fi-kaisliin,  s.  ISO.    The 

act  of  making  black. 
To  NiLL,  nil,  V.  a.    Not  to  will,  to  refuse.    Obsolete 
To  Nui,  nim,  v.  a.    To  tical.    A  low  word. 
Nimble,  nlm-bl,  adj.  405.     Quick,  active,  ready. 

speedy,  lively,  cxpidiiiDUS. 
NimbLENESS,  nliii-bl-n^s,  s.     Quickness,  activity 
speed. 


NOB  NOM 

n6r  1S7,  n6t  163— tibe  171,  tub  172,  bfill  173—611  299— pAdnd  313— <Ain  4S6— rnis  469. 

Nobody,  n6-b6d-^,  s.    No  one,  not  any  one. 


NiMBLEWITTED,  nlmibl-wlt-t^d,  adj.     Quick,  ea- 
ger to  speak. 
NlJIBLY,  nim-bl^,  adv.    Quickly,  speedily,  actively 
NiMMER,  nlm-mir,  s.  98.    A  thief,  a  pilferer.    A 
low  word. 

Nincompoop,  iilng'k5m-po5p,  s.  A  fool,  a  trifler. 

A  low  word. 
Nine,  nine,  s.    One  more  than  eight. 
Ninefold,  nlne-f61d,  atlj.    Nine  times. 

Ninepins,  nine-plnz,  i.     A  play  where  nine  incces 

of  wood  are  set  up  on  the  ground  to  be  thrown  down 

by  a  bowl See  Loggats. 

NiNESCORE,  nine-skore,  (ulj.     Nine  times  twenty 
Nineteen,  nlne-t^^n,  adj.  Nine  and  ten. 
Nineteenth,   nJneit^^n^A,   adj.     The  ordinal  of 

nineteen,  the  ninth  after  the  tenth. 
Ninety,  nine-te,  adj.    Nine  times  ten. — See  Nicety. 
Ninth,  nln^A,  adj.    Next  in  order  to  the  eighth. 
Ninetieth,  n\ne-ti-lth,  adj.  279.  99.   The  tenth 

nine  times  told. 
Ninny,  nln-n^,  *.    A  fool,  a  simpleton. 
NinnYHAMMER,  nlnin(5-hlm-mir,  s.  A  simpleton. 
To  Nip,   nip,  v.  a.     To  pinch  off  with  the  nails,  to 

bite  with  the  teeth,  to  cut  oft' by  any  slight  means;  to 

blast,  to  destioy  before  full  growth ;  to  pinch  as  frost ; 

to  vex,  to  bite ;  to  taunt  saruistically. 
Nip,   n!p,   *.     A  pinch   with   the  nails  or  teeth  ;  a 

small  cut ;  a  blast ;  a  taunt,  a  sarcasm. 
Nipper,  nlp-p&r,  s.  98.    A  satirist.    Not  in  use. 
Nippers,  nlp-p&rz,  *.   Small  pincers. 
NippinglY,  nlp-ping-l(j,  adv.    With  bitter  sarcasm. 
Nipple,   nlpipl,   s.  405.     The  teat,   the  dug;   the 

orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquor  is  separated. 
Nipplewort,  nipipl-w&rt,  s.     A 

weed. 
NlSI-PRIUS,  nl-se-prUus,  *.    In  law,  a  judicial  writ. 
Nrr,  nit,  s.    The  egg  of  a  louse. 
NitencY,   nl^ten-s^,  s.     Lustre,  clear  brightnesi ; 

endeavour,  spring.     Not  in  use. 
Nitid,  iiit-tld,  adj.  544.    Bright,  shining,  lustrous. 
Nitre,  m'-tii(,  s.  416.    Saltpetre. 
Nitrogen,   ni-tr6-jen,  s.     The  quality  of  generat- 
;  nitre.— See  Oxygen. 


NoCENT,  nA-s^nt,  adj.  Guilty,  criminal ;  hurtful 
mischievous. 

NoCK,  ii5k,  s.  A  slit,  a  nick,  a  notch  ;  the  funda- 
ment.    Not  in  use. 

NocTlDlAL,  ri&k-tldiyai,  or  n5k-t!dijd-i],  adj 
294.  516.     Comprising  a  night  and  a  day. 

NOCTIFEROUS,  n6k-tlf-fer-&s,  adj.  518.  Bring- 
ing night. 

Noctivagant,  nik-tlviv^g3nt,  adj.  Wander- 
ing in  the  night. 

NOCTUARY,  nok^tshi-i-r^,  s.  461.  An  account 
of  what  passe?  by  night. 

NOCTURN,  ni^kiturn,  s.  An  office  of  devotion  per- 
formed in  the  niaht. 

Nocturnal,  n6k-t&r-n51,  adj.  88.   Nightly. 
'  Nocturnal,    n&k-t&r-nSl,   s.     An   instrument  by 

which  observations  are  made  in  the  night 
To  Nod,   nSd,    v.  a.     To  decline  the  head  with  a 

quick  motion ;  to  pay  a  slight  bow ;  to  bend  downwards 

with  quick  motion  ;  to  be  drowsy. 
Nod,    n5d,    j.     A  quick  declination  of  the  head  ;  a 

quick  declination ;  the  motion  of  the  head  in  drowsiness ; 

a  slight  obeisance. 
NodaTION,   n6-daish&n,   s.     The  act  of  making 

knots. 
Nodder,  n5d-d5r,  s.  98.    One  who  nods. 
Noddle,  n6d-dl,  s.  405.     A  liead,  in  contempt. 
Noddy,  nSd-de,  s.     A  simpleton,  an  idiot. 
Node,  n<We,  a.    A  knot,  a  knob  ;  a  swelling  on  the 

bone;  an  intersection,  as  used  in  Astronomy. 
Nodosity,  n6-d6s-s^-td,  *.    Complication,  knot. 
NODOUS,  nA-diis,  adj.  314.     Knotty,  full  of  knots 
Nodule,  nid^jule,  s.  293.  461.    A  small  lump. 
very   common  ^ogGIN,  n6g%ln,  s.  382.    A  small  mug. 

OIANCE,    na*^ifinse,   s.  88.     Mischief,   inconveni- 
ence.    Not  used. 
NoiOUS,  no^-us,   adj.  314.    Hurtful,  mischievous. 

N  ot  used. 
Noise,  nSeze,  s.  299.    Any  kind  of  sound  ;  outcry 

clamour,  boasting  or  importunate  talk  ;  occasion  of  talk. 
To  Noise,   nfi^ze,   v.  a.     To  spread  by  rumour,  oi 

report. 
NoiSEFUL,  no^ze-ful,  adj.     Loud,  clamorous. 


Nitrous, nl-trus, af//.  314.  Impregnatedwith nitre.  .Noiseless,  noeze-l^s,  adj.    Silent,  without  sound. 


NiTRY,  ni-tr^,  adj.    Nitrous, 


NoisemaKER,  noeze-ina-k&r,  s.    Clamourer. 


Nitty,  nlt^t^,  adj.    Abounding  with  the  eggs  of  lice. '  NOISINESS,  noe-z^-nes,  *.    Loudness  of  sound 
Niveous,  nlvi^-is,  orf/.  314.    Snowy.  Noisome,  noe-sum,  oc//.  166. 


NiZY,  nl-z^,  s.     A  dunce,  a  simpleton. 

Ko,  nA,  adv.  The  word  of  refusal,  the  word  of  de- 
nial. It  sometimes  strengthens  a  following  negative : 
No,  not,  not  even. 

No,  nA,  adj.  Not  any,  none  ;  No  one,  none,  not 
any  one. 

To  Nobilitate,  no-bilil^-tate,  v.  a.  To  make 
noble. 


adj.   166.     Noxious,  mischie- 
vous, unwholesome ;  offensive,  disgusting. 
NoiSOMELY,  no^-s&m-l^,  adv.    With  a  fetid  stench. 

with  an  infectious  steam. 
NoiSOMENESS,   noe-s&m-n^s,   s.    Aptness  to  dis- 
gust, offcnsiveness. 
Noisy,   no^izd,  adj.  438.     Sounding  loud ;  clamo- 
urous, turbulent. 
Noll,  nAle,  s.  406.     A  head,  a  noddle.     Not  used. 


Nobility,    nA-bll'le-t^,   S.      Antiquity  of  family   XoLITION,  n6-llsh-&n,  s.    Unwillingness, 


joined  with  splendour;  rank  or  dignity  of  several  de- 
grees, conferred  by  sovereigns;  the  persons  of  high 
rank,  dignity,  grandeur,  greatness. 

Noble,  noibl,  adj.  405.  Of  an  ancient  and  splen. 
did  family;  exalted  to  a  rank  above  commonalty; 
great,  worthy,  illustrious;  exalted,  elevated,  sublime; 
magnificent,  stately  ;  free,  generous,  liberal ;  principal, 
capital ;  as.  The  heart  is  one  of  the  Noble  parts. 

Noble,  nA-bl,  s  One  of  high  rank ;  a  coin  rated 
at  six  shillings  and  eight-pence. 

Nobleman,  iiAibl-min,  s.  88.  One  who  is  enno- 
bled. 

Nobleness,  nd-bl-nes,  «.  Greatness,  worth,  dig- 
jiity,  magnanimity ;  splendour  of  descent. 

NOBIKSS,  nA-bl^s,'  t.  NobiUty  ;  dignity,  greatness  ; 
noblemen  collectively. 

Nobly,  nA-hl^,  adv.  Of  ancient  and  splendid  ex- 
traction ;  greatly,  illustriously ;  grandly,  splend'dlv. 


Nombles,  n&m-biz,  s.  359.    The  entrails  of  a  deer 
jt5"  This  word  may  be  added  to  the  Catalogue,  Prin- 
ciples, No.  165. 

Nomenclator,  n&m-Jn-kla-t&r,  *.   One  who  calls 
things  or  persons  by  their  proper  names. 

Nomenclature,  nSm-Sn-kla-tshire,  i.  461.  The 

act  of  naming ;  a  vocabulary,  a  dictionary 
Nominal,   nom-m^-ni'l,  adj.    88.     Referring  to 

names  rather  than  to  things. 
Nominally,  n6m-me-niii-ie,  aav.    By  name,  ti- 

tulary. 
To  Nominate,  n6m-m^-natc,  v.  a.    To  name,  to 

mention  by  name;  to  entitle;  to  set  down,  to  appoint 

by  name. 
Nomination,  n5m-m^-na-sh5n,  s.     The  act  of 

mentioning  by  name;  the  power  of  appointing. 
NoiUNATIVE.    nom-mt'-ui-tlv,    s.      The   case  in 
347 
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ri'.amtnar  that  primarily  designates  the  name  of  aiiy 

thing. 

|{5"  This  word,  in  the  hurry  of  school  pronuncintion, 
IS  always  heard  in  three  syllables,  as  if  written  Nomnu- 
tive  ;  and  this  pronuneiation  has  so  generally  prevailed, 
that  makinp;  the  word  consist  of  four  syllables  would  be 
stiff  and  peuantic. — See  Clef. 
Nonage,  iion-adje,  »•.    Minority,  time  of  life  before 

legal  maturity. 
Nonce,  n5iise,  J.     Purpose,  intent,  licsign.    Obsolete. 

3t5^  This  word  is  still  used  in  familiar  conversation, 
ndshould  not  be  entirely  discarded.  Junius  and  Skin- 
er  differ  widely  in  the  derivation  of  this  word  ;  but^^the 
atter,  with  his  usual  discernment,  inclines  to  resolve 
n  into  once  :  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  seems  now  to  be 
generally  useil. 
NoNCONFOllJIITY,  iiLJii-k J)n-for-iTie-te,  .v.    Slefusal 

of  compliance ;  refusal  to  join  in  the  established  religion. 
NONCONroRMlST,  n6n-k6n-f6r-m5st,  s.    One  who 

refuses  to  join  in  the  established  worship. 
None,  n&n,  i.  165,  Not  one;  not  any. 
Nonentity,   n5n-(in-te-t^,   s.     Non-existence;  a 

thing  not  existing. 

Nonexistence,    n6n-^g-zls-tense,   i.     inexist- 

ence,  state  of  not  existing. 

NonJURING,  nSn-jil-iing,  adj.  410.  Belonging 
to  those  who  will  not  swear  allegiance  to  the  Hanove- 
rian family. 

Nonjuror,  n5ii'j&-rCir,  s.  166.  One  who  conceiv- 
ing James  II.  unjustly  deposed,  refuses  to  swear  allegi- 
ance to  those  who  have  succeeded  him. 

NonxaTURAI.S,  nSti-nititshu-ralz,  s.  Any  thing 
which  is  not  naturally,  but  by  accident  or  abuse,  the 
cause  of  disease.  Physicians  reckon  these  to  he  six, 
viz.  Air,  diet,  sleep,  exercise,  excretion,  and  the  pas- 
sions. 

Nonpareil,  n&n-pa-rel,'  s.  Excellence  unequalled; 
a  kind  of  apple ;  printers' letter  of  a  small  size,  on  which 
small  Bibles  and  Common  I'layers  are  printed. 

NoNTLUS,  Il6n-plus,  a.  Puzzle,  inability  to  say  or 
do  more. 

2'o  Nonplus,  niu-pl&s,  v.  a.    To  confound,  to 

puzzle. 
Nonresidence,  ti6n-r^z-(^-dense,  s.    Failure  of 
residence. 

Nonresident,  iiun-rez-e-d^iit,  s.  One  who  ne- 
glects to  li\  e  at  tiie  proper  place. 

NoNRESISTANCE,  n6n-re-zis-tSnse,  s.  The  prin- 
ciple of  not  opposing  the  king,  ready  obedience  to  a  su- 
!      perior. 

Nonsense,  nun-s^nse,  s.  Unmeaning  or  ungram- 
matical  language;  trifles,  things  of  no  importance. 

Nonsensical,  non-sen-s^-kill,  at^.  Unmeaning, 
foolish. 

NONSENSICALNESS,  nun-s§H-se-k:\l-iies,  s.  Ab- 
surdity. 

NonsOLVENT,  n6n.s51-v6nt,  *.  One  wlio  cannot 
pay  his  debts. 

NONSPLUTION,  lion  s6-Ifl-sh&n,  s.  Failure  of  so- 
lution. 

NoNSPARING,  nin-spa-ilng,  adj.  Merciless,  all- 
destroying.     Not  in  use. 

I'd  Nonsuit,  n6n-sute,  v.  a.  342.  To  deprive  of 
the  benefit  of  a  legal  process  for  some  failure  in  the 
in.inagement. 

Noodle,  nOo-dl,  s.  405.    a  fool,  a  simpleton. 

Nook,  niok,  i.  306.     A  comer. 

Noon,  n56n,  s.  306.  The  middle  hour  of  the  day. 
It  it  used  metaphorically  for  midnight  in  poetry. 

•'  I'ls  nigt>t,  dead  niglit  •  and  weary  Nature  llei 

**  So  fast  as  if  she  never  were  to  rise. 

"  I^-'an  wolves  forget  to  howl  at  niglifk  pale  noofi, 

'*  No  waking  dogs  bark  at  llu?  silent  moon, 

••  Nor  bay  the  ghosts  tliat  jjlide  with  horror  by, 

'*  To  Tiew  the  caverns  whose  their  bodies  lie. 

Uc't  Thtddoftu: 

Noonday,  nSouida,  s.    Midday. 
Noonday,  nOon-di,  ndj.    Meridional. 
Nooning,   noon-'mg,   s.     nq>ose  at  noon.     A  cant 
word. 
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pine  105.  Din  107— q6  152,  mive  164, 

Noontide,  n65ii'tlde,  s.    Mid-day. 
Noontide,  n55ii-tide,  adj.    Meridional. 
Noose,  n56se,  s,  437.    A  running  knot,  which  tht 

more  it  is  drawn  binds  the  closer. 
2'o  Noose,  nSoze,  t;.  a.  437.    To  tie  in  a  noose. 
Nope,  nope,  s.    A  kind  of  bird  called  a  bull-fmch  or 

roiltail. 
Nor.,  nor,  coiij.  64.     A  particle  marking  the  second 

or  subsequent  branch  of  a  negative  proposition.     Kor 

is  sometimes  used  in  the  first  branch  for  neither  ;  as,  I 

Nor  love  myself.  Nor  thee. 
North,   nor</i,  s.      The  point  opposite  to  the  sun 

in  the  meridian  ;  the  point  opposite  to  the  south. 
Northeast,  nOrt/i-eist/  s.    The  point  between  the 

north  and  east. 
Northerly,  nor-THCir-le,  actj.  88.    Being  towards 

the  north. 
Northern,  noriTHCirn,a4/.  S8.  Being  in  the  north. 
Northstar,  nori/t-stir,  s.    The  polestar. 
Northward,  nor</i-v^aid,  88.    ^  adv.    Towards 
Northwards,  norf/j-wardz,       \      the  north. 
Northwest,  nor/A-west,'  s.     The  point  between 

t!ie  north  and  west. 
Northwind,  nori/j-wind,  s.    The  wind  that  blows 

from  the  north. — See  H^'^nd. 
Nose,  noze,  s.    The  prominence  on  the  face,  which 

is  the  organ  of  scent  and  the  eniunctory  of  the  brain ; 

scent,  sagacity  ;  To  lead  by  the  nose,  to  drag  by  force, 

as  a  bear  by  his  ring  ;  to  lead  blindly  j  To  thrust  one's 

nose  into  tlic  affairs  of  another,  to  be  a  busy-body ;  To 

put  one's  nose  out  of  joint,  to  put  one  out  of  the  alfeo- 

tions  of  another. 
To  Nose,  n6ze,  v.  a.    To  scent,  to  smell ;   to  face, 

to  oppose. 
To  Nose,  llAze,  ii.  ru    To  look  big,  to  bluster.    Not 

used. 

Nosebleed,  noze-bleed,  s.   An  herb. 

Nosegay,  liozc-ga,  s.     A  posy,  a  bunch  of  flowers. 
Noseless,  noze-l^s,  adj.    Wanting  a  nose. 
NosKSMABT,  nize-smart,  s.    The  heib  cresses. 
NosLE,  n&z-zl,   s.  405.    The  extremity  of  a  thing, 

as,  the  nosle  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 

J[^  As  this  word  was  invariiibly  pronounced  tvith  the 
0  short.  Dr.  Jolinstin's  spelling  is  as  absurd  here  as  in 
Codle,  which  see. 

Nosology,  no-zil-lA-jt*.  s.    Doctrine  of  diseases. 
NOSOPOIETICK,   n6-s6-p6e-Ot-tik,  adj.    Producing 

diseMCS. 
Nostril,  n6s-tril,  «.    The  cavity  in  the  nose. 
Nostrum,   nos-tr&m,  s.     A  medicine  not  yet  made 

public,  but  remaining  in  some  single  hand. 
Not,  n6t,  adv.    The  particle  of  negation  or  refusal ; 

it  denotes  cessation  or  extinction.     No  more. 
Notable,  n6-ti-bl,  or  n6t-i-bl,  adj.    Remarkable^ 

iiicinorablc,  observable ;  careful,  bustling. 

J^5>  When  this  word  signifies  remarkabfe,  it  ought  to 
be  pronounced  in  the  first  manner ;  and  when  it  means 
careful  or  bustling,  in  the  last.  The  adverb  follows  the 
s.ame  analogy ;  nor  ought  this  distinction  (though  a  blem- 
ish in  language)  to  be  neglected. — See  Jioul. 
NotableneSS,   nfititl-bl-nes,   s.      Api>earance  of 

business. 
Notably,   nA-ti-bIt;,   or  notiJ-bl^,   adv.    Memo- 
rably, remarkably ;  with  consequence,  with  show  of 

imporlance. 
Notarial,  n6-ta-r^-il,  adj.    Taken  by  a  notary. 
Notary,   no-ti-r^,   s.     An  officer  whose  busincsn 

it  is  to  take  notes  of  any  tiling  which  may  concern  the 

publick. 
Notation,   no-ti-shun,  s.     The  act  or  practice  of 

leoording  any  thing  by  m-trks,  as  by  figures  or  letters; 

meaning,  signification. 
Notch,  nitsh,  s.    A  nick,  a  hollow  cut  in  any  thing. 
To  Notch,  nitsh,  v.  a.    To  cut  in  small  hollows. 
NotchweeD,  nitih-wt'C^d,  s.    An  herb  called  oracn 
Note,  nite,  S.  64.     Mark,  Uiken  ;  notice,  heed ;  r» 
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jiutation,  consequence;  account,  information,  intelli- 
HL-nce  ;  tune,  voice  ;  single  sound  in  inusick  j  state  of 
lieing  observed ;  short  hint;  a  small  letter ;  apapcrtji- 
vin  in  confession  of  a  debt ;  heads  of  a  subject ;  expla- 
natory annotation. 

To  Note,  nite,  v.  a.  To  observe,  to  remark,  to 
heed  ;  to  attend,  to  set  down,  to  charge  with  a  crime ; 
in  m'lsick,  to  set  down  the  notes  of  a  tune. 

Notebook,  liAte-bSSk,  s.  a  book  in  which  notes 
ajid  memorandums  are  set  down. 

Noted,  n6-t^d,  part,  adj,  KcmarkaWe,  eminent, 
celebrated,  egregious. 

NOTER,  n6-t&r,  s.  98.     He  who  takes  notice. 

Nothing,  nvUA-lng,  s.  1 65.  Non-entity  ;  not 
anything;  no  particular  thing;  no  other  thing;  no  quan- 
tity or  degree ;  no  importance,  no  use ;  no  possession  or 
fortune;  no  difficulty,  no  trouble;  a  thing  of  no  pro- 
portion ;  trifle,  something  of  no  consideration ;  To 
make  nothing  of,  to  do  with  case,  to  make  no  difficulty 
of;  To  fail  in  an  attempt,  to  do  inefl'ectually. 

Nothingness,  nu//t'ing-r.es,  s.  Non-existence ; 
thing  of  no  value.  ' 

Notice,  ni-tls,  s.  142.  Remark,  hoed,  observa- 
tion, regard ;  information,  intelligence  given  or  received. 

Notification,  n6-t^-f^-ka-sli&D^  s.  The  act  of 
making  known. 

To  Notify,  n6-t^-t'l,  ».  a.  183.  To  declare,  tc 
make  known. 

Notion,  nA-sh&n,  5.  Thought,  representation  of 
any  thing  formed  by  the  mind;  sentiment,  opinion. 

Notional,  nA-shfin-il,  adj.  88.  imaginary,  ideal ; 
dealing  in  ideas,  not  realities. 

NoTlONALITY,  n6-sh5n-iW(i-td,  t  Empty,  un- 
grounded opinion. 

NoTIONALLY,  n6-6hun-il-l(^,  ndv.  In  idea,  men- 
tally. 

Notoriety,  nA-tA-rlit-t^,  s.  Publick  knowledge, 
ptiblick  exposure. 

Notorious,  n6-tAir<5-&s,  adj.  314.  Pubiickly 
known,  evident  to  the  world;  known  to  disadvantage. 

Notoriously,  nA-to-re-us-le,  adv.  Pubiickly, 
evidently. 

Notoriousness,  no-tA-re-us-nds,*.  publick  fame. 

NOTWHEAT,  nitiwlieto,  s.  A  kind  of  wheat  un- 
bearded. 

Notwithstanding,    not-wlM-stindilng,   conj. 

Without  hinderance  or  obstruction  from ;  altliough  ; 

nevertlieless,  liowever. 
Notus,  nA-l&s,  s.    The  south  wind. 
Novation,  no-vaish&n,  s.    The  introduction  of 

something  new. 
NOVATOR,  no-va-tar,  s.  166.  521.     The  introdu- 
cer of  somethinj;  new. 
Novel,    n6v-v6l,    adj.    102.     New,    not  ancient  ; 

in  the  civil  law,  appendant  to  the  code,  and  of  later 

enaction. 
Novel,  n&viv§l,  *.    a  small  tale,  a  law  annexed  to 

the  coile. 
Novelist,   nJvCv^l-llst,  *.     innovator,   assertor  of 

novelty ;  a  writer  of  novels. 
Novelty,    nSviy^l.t^,  j.     Newness,  state  of  lieing 

luiknowu  to  former  times. 
November,   n6-v^m-b6r,  s.    The  eleventh  montli 

of  the  year,  or  the  ninth  reckoned  from  March. 
NOVENARY,  nW-^n-i-ri,  s.    Number  of  nine. 

65"  I  have  followed  Dr.  Johnson  and  Entick  in  the 
accentuation  of  this  word,  rather  than  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
preserves  the  first  vowel  long,  and  places  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable. 
Novercal,   ni-v^rikJl,   adj.     Having  the  manner 

of  a  step-mother. 
Nought,    nhwt,    s.    319.    395.      Not  .?ny   thing, 

^nothing;  To  set  at  Nought,  not  to  value,  to  sligliU 
Novice,  n6v-vls,  s.  142.     One  not  acquainted  with 

anything,  a  fresh  man;  one  who  has  entered  a  religi- 
ous house,  but  not  yet  taken  the  vow. 
Novitiate,  n6-vlshi^-atc,  s.  91.    Tlie  sute  of  a 

novice,  the  time  in  which  the  rudiments  ^^e  learned ; 
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the  time  spent  In  a  religious  house,  by  way  of  tnal,  be- 
fore the  vow  is  t.-.ken. 

NovitY,  li5v-ti-t(i,  *.     Newness,  novelty. 

Noun,  nSun,  s.  312.  In  Grammar,  the  name  of 
any  thing. 

To  Nourish,  n&r-nsh,  f.  a.  314.  To  increase  or 
support  by  food;  tosui>iiort,  to  maintain;  to  encou- 
rage, to  foment;  to  train,  or  educate;  to  promote 
growth  or  strength,  as  fond. 

NouriSHABLE,  n&rirish-i-bl,  adj.  Susceptive  o< 
nourishment. 

Nourisher,  n&rirlsh-ur,  ».  98.  Tlic  person  or 
tl-.ing  that  nourishes. 

Nourishment,  n&rinsh-m^nt,  *.  That  which  is 
gixcn  or  received  in  order  to  the  support  or  increase  c.f 
growth  or  strength,  food,  sustenance. 

2'o  NOUSEL,  nuz-zl,  V.  a.  102.  To  nurse  up,  cor- 
rupted jirobably  from  Nunle. 

To  NousEL,  n&zi-zl,  V.  a.  To  entrap,  to  ensnare 
as  with  a  noose,  "lliey  nuzzle  hogs ;  that  is,  they  put 
a  ring  in  their  n  )se,  to  prevent  their  digging. 

Now,  nou,  adi.  40.  322.  At  this  time,  at  the  time 
present ;  a  little  while  ago.  It  is  sometimes  a  part'ole 
of  connexion;  .as.  If  this  be  true,  he  is  guilty:  Now 
this  is  true,  therefore  he  is  guilty.  After  this;  since 
things  are  so,  in  familiar  speech  ;  now  and  then,  at  one 
time  and  another,  uncertainly. 

Now,  nou,  s.    Present  moment. 

Nowadays,  n6u-;Vdaze,  ado.    In  the  present  age. 

NOWUEUE,  ni-hware,  adv.    Not  in  any  place. 

Nowise,  nA-wlze,  adv.    Not  in  any  manner  or  de- 
gree 
5:5*  This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  commonly  wri> 

ten  .uid  spoken,  by  ignorant  baibarians,  noways. 

Noxious,  Ti6kish6s,  adj.  Hurtful,  harmful,  bane- 
ful ;  guilty,  criminal. 

Noxiousness,  ii6k-shtis-n§s,  s.    Hurtfuincss,  in. 

salubrity. 
Noxiously,  n6k'slius-le,  adv.    Hurtfully,  pernici- 
ously. 
NOZLE,   nSz-zl,   s.  405.     The  nose,  the  snout,  the 

er.d. 

^5"  This  word,  by  being  written  with  r,  is  rather  mm 
correct  than  nosle;  but  both  of  them  are  radically  del'", 
tive. — See  CodU. 

NUBIFEROUS,  ni-blfifer-us,  Qf/;.    Bringing  clouds 
2'u  NubilaTE,  niibil-ate,  v.  a.    To  cloud. 
Nubile,    nft-bll,   ac^.   140.     Marriageable,   lit   for 

marriage. 
Nuciferous,  iiu-slf-fer-ts,  adj.  518.  Nit  bearing 
Nucleus,   nfi-kle-as,   s.     A  kcmal,  ar/  thing  a- 

bout  wliioh  matter  is  gathered  or  conglobated. 
NuDATION,  ni-da-shun,  s.   The  act  oi  making  hare 

or  nakcil. 
Nudity,  nd-dc-tt^,  s.    N.aked  parts 
Nugacity,  nu-gas-se-te,  s.     Futility,  trifling  talk 

or  behaviour. 
NugaTION,  nft-gaishun,  s.    T'.c-  act  or  practice  ol 

trifling. 
Nugatory,  nii-gi-tiir-c^,  adj    512.     Trifling,  fu- 
tile.— I'or  the  0,  see  Donicsiic. 
NuiSA.N'CE,   ni-sunse,  s.  312.     Something  noxious 

or  olfensive;  inlaw,  sometijiug  that  incommodes  the 
.   neighbourhood. 

2'o  Null,  nil,  v-  a.    J 1  annul,  to  annihilate. 
Null,  nfll,  adj.     Void,  of  no  force,  ineffectual. 
Null,  nfll,  s.    Something  of  no  power,  or  no  meaning. 
NULLIBIETY,   nfll-lt-  bi-^-t^,    J.     The  state  of  be 

ing  nowhere. 
To  Nullify,  nCJ  lc-f1,  v  n.  183.    To  annul,  tc 

make  void. 
Nullity,  nul-li-tti,  j.     Warn  of  force  or  efficacy  ; 

want  of  existence. 
Numb,   nfim,  adj.  347.     Torpid,  chill,  motionlciS 

producing  clHine^s,  benumbing. 
To  NuilE,  nCiin,  u.  a.     lo  m.ike  torpid,  to  de.adep 

to  stupify  . 

8  "^^ 
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Nu?.fBEDNESS,  nQm^d-n&,  s.  365.  Interruption 
of  sensation. 

To  Number,  nfimib&r,  v.  a.  98.  To  count,  to  tell; 
to  reckon  how  many ;  to  reckon  as  one  of  the  same 
Ivind. 

Number,  num-b5r,  s.  The  species  of  quantity  by 
which  it  IS  computed  how  many;  any  particular  a^gro- 
pate  of  units,  as  Even  or  Odd ;  many  more  than  one ; 
multitude  that  maybe  counted;  comparative  nuilti- 
tudc ;  aggregated  multitude ;  harmony  ;  verses,  poe- 
try ;  in  the  noun  it  is  the  variation  or  change  of  termi- 
nation to  signify  a  number  more  than  one. 

NlTMEERER,  n&mib&r-&r,  s.    He  who  numbers. 

Numberless,  n&m-b&r-lds,  adj.  Innumerable, 
more  than  can  be  reckoned. 

NuMBLES,  numiblz,  s.  359.   The  entrails  of  a  deer. 

Numbness,  nftm-nfe,  s.  347.  Torpor,  deadness, 
stupefaction. 

Numerable,  ni'm^r-S-bl,  adj.  405.  Cap.-ible  to 
be  numbered. 

Numeral,  nii-m^r-M,  adj.  38.  Relating  to  num- 
ber, consisting  of  number. 

NumeralLY,  nfiimer-al-le,  adv.  According  to 
number. 

Numerary,  nWnner-a-re,  adj.  512.    Any  thing 


person  ;  one  who  breeds,  educates,  or  protects ;  an  old 
woman,  in  contempt ;  the  s-tate  of  being  nursed. 

To  tSfURSE,  n&rse,  p.  a.  To  bring  up  a  child,  iioi 
one's  own;  to  bring  up  anything  young;  to  feed,  to 
keep,  to  maintain  ;  to  tend  the  sick  ;  to  pamper;  to  fo- 
ment, to  encourage. 

Nurser,  nur-sur,  s.  98.  One  that  nurses  •  a  pro- 
moter, a  fomcntor. 

Nursery,  nur-s&r-r^,  s.  554.  The  act  or  office 
of  nursing  ;  that  which  is  the  object  of  a  nurse's  tare ; 
a  plantation  of  young  trees  to  be  transplanted  to  othc! 
ground ;  place  where  young  children  are  nursed  and 
brought  up;  the  place  or  state  where  any  tiling  is  fo.*- 
tered  or  brought  up. 

Nursling,  nors-ling,  s.  410.  One  nursed  up  i  a 
fondling. 

Nurture,  n&r-tshire,  s.  461.  Food,  diet ;  edu- 
cation, institution. 

To  Nurture,  n&ritshiire,  v.  a.  To  educate;  to 
train,  to  bring  up ;  To  nurture  up,  to  bring  by  care  and 
food  to  maturity. 

To  Nustle,  nusisl,  v.  a.  472.  To  fondle,  to  che- 
ri-h. 

Nut,  nut,  s.  The  fruit  of  certain  trees  ;  it  consists  of  » 
kernel  covered  by  a  hard  shell ;  a  small  body  with  teeth 
which  corresponl  with  the  teeth  of  wheels. 

NUTEROWN,  n&t-broun,  adj.  Brown  like  a  nut  kept 
Ions. 


belonging  to  a  certain  number. 
Numeration,    nii-mer-aishun,   s.     The  art  ofi    '°"s- 

mimberinsr;  the  rule  of  arithmetick  which  teaches  tne] -NUTCKACKERS,  nilt-krak-kurz,   s.     An  instrumtnt 

notaiion  of  numbers,  and  method  of  reading  immbers       useii  to  break  nuts. 

regularly  noted.  ^  NUTGALL,  nClt-gal,  s.     Excrescence  of  an  oak. 

Numerator,    Jii-m5r-a-t&r,    s.  521.      He  that  Ujuthatch   niU-hitsh, 


numbers ;  that  number  which  serves  as  a  common  Biea-  ,  , 

sure  to  others.  ■'>'  t'TJOBBLR, 


TCH,  nut-hiitsh,  ^ 
!BER,  nat'j6b-bur,  C 
"KER,  n5t'pek-kar,  ) 


A  bird. 


Numerical,  nfi-m^rirlk-ll,  adj.  509.    Numeral,  Nutpeci 

denoting  number;  the  same  not  only  in  kind  or  species,  jNuTHOOK,   nut-hook,   s.      A  stick  with   a  hook  at 

but  number.  i     (1^.  j-^d. 

Numerically,  nh-mh-rlk-M-^,  adv.    With  re.|NuTMEG,  n&tim^g,  s.    The  musked  nut,  a  kind  o( 


spect  to  a  sameness  in  number. 


pice  imported  from  the  East  Indies. 


Numerist,  nfli-m^r-lst,  s.    One  that  deals  in  nura-  iNuTSHELL,    ntit-sh^l,   s.     The  hard  substance  that 


bers, 


encloses  the  kernel  of  the  nut. 


NuMEROSITY,   ni-m^r-r5sise-te,   s.    Number,  the  ^ y-r tree,   nut-tr^t^,  s.     Tfce  tree  that  bears  nuts. 


state  of  being  numerous  ;  harmony,  numerous  How 
Numerous,   ni-mer-r6s,    adj.    314.     Containing 
many,  consisting  of  many,  not  few  ;  harmonious,  con- 
sisting of  parts  rightly  numbered;  melodious,  musical. 
NUMEROUSNESS,   niifn^r- JlS-nIs,   s.     The  quality 

of  being  numerous  ;  harmony,  musicalness. 
Nummary,    n&m-ml-v^,   adj.    Relating  to  money. 
Numskull,    n&m-skul,   s.     A  dunce,  a  dolt,  a 

blockhead;  the  head,  in  burlesque. 
NUMSKULLED,  n&m-skCild,  adj.  362.    Dull,  stu- 
pid, doltish. 
Nun,    n&n,    s.     A  woman  dedicated  to  the  severer 
duties  of  religion,  secluded  in  a  cloister  from  the  world. 
NuNCHION,  n&n-sh&n,  ».    A  piece  of  victuals  eaten 
between  meals. 

5:5"  '  cinnot  find  a  better  derivation  of  this  word  than 
noun-cfdion,  or  something  taken  at  noon  before  the  regu- 
lar meal  of  dinner.  '< 
NuNCLATURE,  n&nishd-3-tire,  s.    The  office  of  a 

nuncio. 
Nuncio,    n5n^b^6,    s.  357.     A  messenger,  one 
that  brings  tidings ;  a  kind  of  spiritual  envoy  from  the 
Pope. 

Nuncupative,  nfin-kfi'pl-tlv,       7   .. 
NuNCUPATORY,  n&n-kdi-pi-tfir-r^,  512.  3  °  •^' 

Piiblickly  or  solemnly  declaratory,  verbally  pronunccd. 

Jt^  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Barclay  have  very  impro- 
perly accented  these  two  words  ujion  the  third  syllable 
W.  Johnston  and  llailey,  on  the  tirst ;  but  Dr.  Ash,  En- 
tick,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  more  correctly,  in  my  oi>inion, 
on  the  second. 

Nunnery,  n&nin&r-^,  s.  554.  A  house  of  nuns, 
or  women  dedicated  to  the  severer  duties  of  religion. 

Nuptial,  nfip-shil,  adj.  88.  Pertaining  to  mar- 
riage. 

Nuptials,  nSpishSlz,  s.    Marriage. 

Nurse,  nurse,  s.  A  woman  that  has  the  care  of 
anotlier's  c)uld  ;  a  woman  tliat  lias  tht  care  of  a  sick 
350 


a  hazel. 
Nutuification,  nii-tie-fd-ka-sh&n,  s.     Manner 

of  feeding  or  being  fed. 
Nutriment,  n6-tre-ment,  s.   Food,  aiimenu 
Nutrimental,  nfi-tre-in^n-til,  adj.  88.    Hav- 

uig  the  qualities  of  food. 

Nutrition,  ni-trlshi&n,  s.   The  act  or  quality  o< 

nourishing. 
Nutritious,  nfi-trlsh-us,  adj.  314.    Having  the 

.|uality  of  nourishing. 
Nutritive,   nii-tre-ilv,   adj.   158.     Nouriihiny. 

nutriuiental. 

Nl'TRITURE,  ni-tri-liire,  s.  The  power  of  nour- 
ishing. 

To  Nuzzle,  n5z-zl,  v.  a.  405.  To  nurse,  to  fos- 
ter ;  to  go  with  the  nose  down  like  a  hog. 

NyctalOPS,  nik-ta-l6ps,  *.  One  that  ia  pur-blind, 
one  who  sees  best  in  the  night. 

Nymph,  nlmf,  j.  413.  A  goddess  of  the  woods, 
meadows,  or  waters;  a  country  girl ;  m  poetry,  a  la<'y. 


o. 


0>  A)  161.  O  is  used  as  an  interjection  of  wish- 
ing or  exclamation.  O  is  used  by  Slicdicspeare  for  a  cir- 
cle or  oval,  as.  Wuhin  this  wouiien  O. 

Oaf,  of'e,  S.  295.  A  changeling,  a  foolish  child  left 
by  the  fairies ;  a  dolt,  a  blockhead,  an  idiot. 

Oafish,  6fc-ibh,  adj.    stupid,  dull,  doltish. 

OaFISHNESS,  6fc-isll-li6s,  s.     Stupidity,  dullness. 

Oak,  okc,  5.  295.  A  well-known  tree  j  the  wooa 
if  the  tree. 

O-'VKAPPLE,  6ke-ip-p!,  s.  A  kind  of  spungy  ex- 
crescence on  the  oak. 


OBD 


OBJ 
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Oaken,  A^kn,  adj.  103.    Made  of  oak,  gathered  from 

oak. 
OaKENPIN,  A-kn-p'n,  s.     An  apple. 
Oakum,  6-kfim,  s.     Cords  untwisted  and  reduced  to 

hemp. 
Oar,   6re,   «.  295.      A  long  pole  with  a  broad  end. 

by  which  vessels  are  driven  in  the  water. 
To  Oar,  ire,  t'.  n.    To  row. 
To  Oar,  6re,  v.  a.    To  impel  by  rowing. 
OarY,  6-re,  adj.    Having  the  form  or  use  of  oars. 
Oatcake,  6te-kake,  *.  295.    Cake  made  of  the 

meal  of  oats. 
Oaten,  6-tn,  arf/.   103.     Made  of  oats,  bearing  oats. 
Oath,  6th,   s.  295.     An  affirmation,   negation  or 

promise,  corroborated  by  the  attestation  of  the  Dixine 

Being. 
OaTHBREAKING,  6//i-bra-klng,  s.    Perjury,  the  vi. 

elation  of  an  oath. 
OaTMALT,  ite-malt,  s.    Malt  made  of  oats. 
Oatmeal,  &t-m^le,  or  6te-mele,  s.  295.    Flower 

made  by  grinding  oats. 
OaTB,  Otes,  s.    A  grain  with  which  horses  are  fed. 
OaTTHISTLE,  Ate-(/t!s-sl,  s.     An  herb. 
ObaMBULATION,  ftb-am-bi-laish&n,  s.     The  act 

of  walking  about. 
To  Gbdijce,  Sb-dtse,'  v.  a.    To  draw  over  as  a  cov- 
ering. 
ObductiON,  6b-d5kish&n,  s.    The  act  of  covering, 

or  laying  a  cover. 
Obduracy,  6b-jfi-rJ-s5,  or  bb-db'-rk-ii,  s.  293, 

294.     luflejtible  wickedness,  impenitence,  hardness  of 

heart. 

|j:5"  ^V'  Johnston  and  Entick  are  the  only  orthoepists 
who  adopt  the  first  mode  of  accenting  this  word  ;  while 
Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Bu- 
chanan, Perry,  and  Barclay,  adopt  the  last  Mr.  Scott 
^opts  both,  but  seems  to  give  the  latter  the  preference 
by  placing  It  first.  The  accentuation  of  this  word  must 
be  uetermined  by  that  of  u6d7(ra<(*,  from  wlijeh  it  is  de- 
rived. It  seems,  however,  to  follow  the  example  of  ac- 
curacy, procuracy,  &e.  in  throwing  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable.  As  there  are  some  terminations  which  seem 
to  attract  the  accent  to  the  latter  syllable,  as,  ator,  end, 
&C.  as,  tpectator,  obserxator,  iic.  ccnnprehend,  apprehend, 
bv.  so  there  are  others  that  seem  to  repel  it  to  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  word,  as  acy,  ary,  <Sic.  as,  efficacy,  optimacy, 
contumacy,  &e.  salutary,  tributary,  adversary,  Ac.  The 
word  in  question  seems  to  be  of  the  latter  class,  and  there- 
fore more  analogically  pronoiuiced  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  than  on  the  second  syllable. — See  Obdurate. 
Obdurate,  fibiji-raie,  or  6b-d{i-rate,  adj.  91. 

293,  291.  503.     Hard  of  heart,  inflexibly  obstinate  in 

jJl,  hardened;  firm,  stubborn  ;  harsh,  rugged. 

ItJ"  This  word  is  proiiouncetl  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ken- 
ritk,  Dr.  Ash,  Air.  Nares,  Mr.  Elphinsion,  Mr  Barclay, 
Buclianan,  and  Mr.  Perry ;  and  on  the  first  by  Bailey, 
Entick,  and  W.  Johnston.  Mr.  Scott  accents  it  either 
on  the  first  or  second,  but  seems  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  latter.  The  poets  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
penultimate  accent ;  and  when  the  usage  of  poetry  docs 
not  contradict  any  plain  analogy  of  prosaic  pronuncia- 
tion, it  certainly  nas  a  rcs|)eciable  authority.  But  the 
verb  to  indurate  is  a  word  of  exactly  the  same  form,  and 
has  the  saine  derivation  ;  and  yet  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Barclav, 
and  Entick,  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllabic ;  arid 
my  observation  fails  me  if  there  Is  not  a  strong  propensi- 
ty in  custom  to  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
the  word  m  question.  This  propensity,  as  there  is  a  plain 
analogy  in  favour  of  it,  ought,  in  mv  opinion,  to  be  in- 
dulged. To  Indurate  is  a  verb  derived  from  the  Latin 
iiuiuro,  forming  its  participle  in  atut ;  and  words  of  this 
kind  are  generally  anglicised  by  the  termination  ate,  and 
have  the  accent  at  least  as  high  as  the  antepcnuHimate  : 
thus,  from  depuro,  propago,  desoio,  itc  arc  formed  tude- 
pjirate,  to  propagate,  to  desolate,  dec.  and,  without  recur- 
ring to  the  Laiin  imluralus,  we  form  the  regular  partici- 
ple indurated,  from  rlie  verb  to  iiulurnte.  But  though 
rhcre  is  the  Latin  verb  vlxturo,  we  have  not  formed  an 
English  verb  from  it  in  ate  as  in  the  former  case,  but  de- 
rive the  adjective  ohdurute  from  the  Latin  participial  ad- 
jective oMnratus I  and  no  analogy  c.in  be  more  uniforai 
ihan  that  of  removing  the  accent  two  svUables  hujiier 


than  in  the  original :  thus,  desperate,  profligate,  and  dt- 
fecate,  have  the  accent  on  the  first  svllable;  and  despera- 
tus,  projllgatus,  and  def(Ecatus,  on  the  third.  Agreeably, 
therefore,  to  every  analogy  of  derivation,  obdurate  ought 
to  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  and  as  poets  have 
adopted  the  other  accentuation,  we  must,  as  in  viedici- 
nal,  and  in  some  other  words,  admit  of  a  poetical  and  a 
prosaic  pronunciation,  rather  than  cross  so  clear  an  ana- 
logy in  favour  of  poetry,  which  Is  so  frequently  at  va- 
riance with  prose,  and  sometimes  with  itself.— See  Aca- 
demy and  Incomparable. 

Obdurately,   6b-j6-rJt-y,   adv.     Stubbornly,  in- 
flexibly. 
ObduraTENESS,   6b'ji-rdt-n&,   *,     Stubbomnesi, 

inflexibility,  impenitence. 
ObduratiON,  6b-j{i-raish6ii,  s.    Hardness  of  heart, 
Obdi'HED,  6b-dilrd/  adj.  359.    Hardened,  inflex- 
ible. 
Obedience,  6-bdij^-^nse,  *.  293.  376.    Ob?p- 

qujousncss,  submission  to  authority. 
ItJ"  The  0  which  forms  the  first  syllable  of  this  word, 
though  not  under  the  accent,  mav  occasionally  be  pro- 
nounced .as  long  and  open  as  the  o  in  oval,  over,  &e.  (see 
EffiiceJ  ;  and  though  in  rapid  pronunciation  it  admits  of 
a  short  obscure  sound,  common  to  some  of  the  other  vow- 
els when  unaccented,  yet  its  radical  sound,  or  that  which 
it  acquires  on  the  least  distinctness  or  solemnity,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  long  open  o  before-mentioned.  Thus  in 
that  fugitive  pronunciation  which  has  no  existence  but 
in  the  ear,  and  can  hardly  be  expressed  to  the  eye  by  a 
correspondent  sound,  we  perceive  very  little  difference  in 
the  sound  of  the  initial  vowels  of  abound,  upbraid,  and 
obedience;  yet  the  moment  we  dwell  with  the  least  dis- 
tinctness on  these  letters,  the  a  in  abound  verges  to  the  a 
in  Father  ;  the  u  has  the  short  sound  we  he.Tr  in  the  pre- 
position up;  and  the  o  in  obedience  becomes  open,  as  the 
(irst  sound  of  that  letter  in  the  alphabet.  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  the  o  in  opaque,  opinion,  and  every  initial 
0  ending  a  syllable  immeduitely  before  the  accent. — See 
Principles,  No-  98. 

Obedient,  A-b^ij^^nt,  adj.  Submissive  to  autho- 
rity, compliant  with  command  or  prohibition,  obse- 
quious. 

Obediential,  6-be-jd-§nishM,  adj.     According 

to  the  rule  of  obedience. 
Obediently,  6-hi-}i-&nt-U,  adv.  With  obedience 
Obeisance,  A-ba-sinse,  ».  250.    A  bow,  a  cour- 
tesy, an  act  of  reverence. 

Jt^  I  must  retract  my  former  pronunciation  of  thij 
woru  which  made  the  diphthong  el  like  e  in  obedience, 
and  adopt  the  sound  of  a  as  in  the  ey  of  obey.  For  the 
former  sound  we  have  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and 
Mr.  Perry ;  and  for  the  latter,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  KIphinston, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  VV.  Johnston.  But  if  the  authorities  for 
this  pronunciation  were  less  weighty  than  they  are,  ana- 
logy would  be  clearly  on  the  side  1  have  adopted,  as  ei, 
when  under  the  accent,  is  much  more  frequently  pro- 
nounced like  ey  in  obey  than  like  fj/  In  key  :  the  latter 
word  and  leij  being  the  only  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  pronouncing  ey  when  accented  ;  and  these  letters 
we  know  are  perfectly  equivalent  to  ri,  296. 
Obelisk,  Ab^-llsk,  t,  A  magnificent  high  piece 
of  marble,  or  stone,  having  usually  four  faces,  and  les- 
sening upwards  by  degrees. 
Obequitation,  Ab-^k-kwd-taishin,  t.    The  act 

of  riding  about. 
Oberration,  Ab-^r-raish&n,  s.    The  act  of  wan- 

dcnng  about. 
Obese,  A-bese/  adj.    Fat,  loaden  with  flesh. 
Obeseness,  A-b^se-n^s, 
Obesity,  A-b^s-sd-t^, 
To   Obey,    A-ba/  v.   a.     To  pay  submission  to,  to 
comply  with,  from  reverence  to  authority. 
i^  'Diis  word  had  formerly  the  word  to  before  the 
person  obeyed,  which  Addison  has  mentioned  as  one  of 
Milton's  l.atinisms;   but  it  is  frequent  in  old  writers; 
when  we  borrowed  the  French  word,  we  borrowed  the 
syntax,  Obeir  nu  roL 

Object,  Ab-j^kt,  s.  492.  That  about  which  any 
power  or  faculty  is  employed;  something  presented 
to  the  senses  to  raise  any  aflection  or  emotiou  in  the 
mind. 
To  Object,  Ab-j^kt/  v.  a.  To  oppose,  to  present 
in  0|ipositi<m ;  to  propose  as  a  charge  criminal,  or  a 
leason  adverse. 
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Morbid  fatness. 
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Objection,  ib-j^k-sh6n,  ».  Tiie  act  of  present- 
ing any  thing  in  opposition ;  adverse  argument ;  fault 
found. 

Objective,  6b-j5kitiv,  adj.    Belonging  to  the  ob- 


ject, contained  in  the  object;  made  an  object;  pro 
posed  as  an  object. 

Objectively,   6b-j5k.-tlv  li,    adp.     In  manner 

of  an  object. 

Oejectiveness,  &b-j5kitlv.n§s,  s.  The  state  of 
being  an  object. 

Objector,  ftb-j5k-t&r,  i,  166.  One  who  ofltrs  ob- 
jections. 

Obit,  6-blt,  s.    Funeral  obseqaies. 

To  Objurgate,  6b-jiu-i.gate,  v.  c.    To  chide,  to 

re  pro  \  c. 

Objurgation,  6b-j5r-ga-sh6n,  s.  Reproof,  re- 
prehension. 

Objurgatory,   fib-jar-gi-tur-r^,  adj.     Kepre- 
hensory,  chiding. 
try'  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestieic  ;  and  for  the  accent, 

No.  512. 

Oblate,  5b-late,'  adj.  Flatted  at  the  poles.  Used 
of  a  spheroid. 

Oblation,  6b-laish&n,  s.     An  ofTering,  a  sacrilicc. 

OblECTATION,  6b-l^k-ta-shun,  s.  Delight,  plea- 
sure. 

To  Obligate,  6bil^-gate,  v.  a.  To  bind  by  con- 
tract or  duty. 

Obligation,    6b-li*-ga-sh&n,    s.     The   binding 

power  of  any  oath,  vow,  duty,  or  contract;  an  act 
which  binds  any  man  to  some  performance ;  favour  by 
which  one  is  bound  to  gratitude. 

Obligatory,  5bil^-ga-t&r-^,  *.  512.    imposing 

an  obligation,  binding,  coercive. 


V.  a.    To  bind,  to 


To  Oblige.  |  tbSdje,'  \ 
impose  obligation,  to  compel  to  something;  to  lay  ob- 
ligations of  gratitude ;  to  please,  to  gratify. — See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  111. 

Obligee,  5b-l^-jde,'  s.  The  person  bound  by  a  le- 
gal or  written  contract. 

Obligement,  A«blidjeim^iU,  or  6-bl^t^djeim^nt, 
s.     Obligation. 

Obliger,  6-bll-jfir,  or  6-h\ei-j(ir,  s.  lie  who  o- 
bliges. 

Obliging,  6-bll-jing,  or  A-blc^-jing,  part.  adj. 
Civil,  complaisant,  respectful,  engaging. 

Obligingly,  A-bll'jing-l^,  or  A-bl^e-j!ng-le,  a^y. 
Complaisantly. 

Obligingness, A- bli-jing-n^s,  or  A-blee'jlng-n<'>s, 
i.     Complaisance. 

Obligor,  6b-l^gor/  s.  He  who  binds  himself  by 
contract. 

ObLIQUATION,  &b-ltUkwaish&n,  s.  Declination 
from  perpendicularity,  obliquity. 

Oblique,  &b-like,'  ai^j.  158.  415.  Not  direct, 
rot  perjiendicular,  not  parallel;  not  direct,  usedofsejise; 
m  grammar,  any  case  m  nouns  except  the  nomniativc. 

ObUQUELY,  &b-llkeili,  adu.  Not  directly,  not  per- 
pendicularly ;  not  in  the  immediate  or  direct  meaning. 

Oeuqueness,  6b-like-n&,    | 

Obliquity,  5b-likiwc-t^,       j  * 

physical  rectitude,  deviation  from  parallelism  or  per- 
pendicularity ;  deviation  from  moral  rectitude. 

To  Obliterate,  &b-llt-t§r-rate,  v.  a.  To  oflTace 
any  thing  written  (  to  wear  out,  to  destroy,  to  efl'ace. 

Obliteration,  &b-lit-ter-ra'sh&n,  s.  Effiice- 
mcnt,  extinction. 

ObliviO.N,  A-bllviyi^fin,  s.  113.  Forgetfulness, 
cessation  of  remembrance ;  amnesty,  general  parilon  of 
crimes  in  a  state. 

Oblivious,  A-bllv-vd-is,  adj.  Causing  forgetfulness. 

Oblong,  &b-16ng,  adj.     Longer  than  broad. 

Oblongly,  6b-15ng-li,  adv.  In  an  oblong  direc- 
tion. 

Oblongnkss,  ob'l&ng-n&,  «.  The  state  of  bc- 
inj  oUong. 
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Deriation  from 


Obloquy,  SbMA-kw^,  s.  345.    Censorious  speech; 

blame,  slander  ;  cause  of  reproach,  disgrace. 
Obmutescence,  6b-mi-t5s-s^nse,  *.  510.    L«sj 

of  speech. 
Obnoxious,  Sb-nik-sh&s,  adj.    Subject ;  liable  to 

punishment;  liable,  exposed. 
Oenoxiousness,  &b-n5k-sh&s-n§s,  *.    Subjection, 

liableness  to  punishment. 

Obnoxiously,  ob-nikish&s-W,  adv.    in  a  state 

of  subjection,  in  the  state  of  one  liable  to  punishment. 
To  Obnubilate,  6b-ndiib^-late,  v.  a.    To  cloud, 

to  obscure. 
Obole,  6b-61e,  s.  543,  544.    In  pharmacy,  twelve 

grains. 
Obbeption,   &b-r^p-sh&n,   s.      The  act  of  creei?- 

ing  on. 
Obscene,    ib-s^^n,'  adj.    Immodest,  not  agreeable 

to  chastity  of  mind ;  offensive,  disgusting ;  inauspicious, 

ill-omened. 
Obscenely,   flb-s^dijil§,  adv.     in  an  impure  and 

unchaste  manner. 
Obsceneness,  6b-s^^n-n^s,  7 
Obscenity,  ftb-s^nlni-t^,     ^  *•  ^H-    impuHty 

of  thought  or  Ltnguage,  unehastity,  lewdness. 

Obscuration,  6b-sk6-ra-sh&n,  *.     The  act  oi 

darkening ;  a  state  of  being  darlcened. , 
Obscure,    6b  sktre/   adj.     Dark,    unenlightened, 

gloomy,  hinderini;;  sicht;  living  in  the  dark  ;  abstruse; 

diilieuit ;  not  noteil. 
To  Obscure,  6b-sk6re/  v.  a.    To  darken,  to  make 

dark;  to  make  less  visible ;  to  make  less  intelligible  ; 

to  make  less  glorious,  beautiful,  or  illustrious. 
Obscurely,  6b-sk6re-le,  adv.    Not  brightly,  not 

luminously;  out  of  sight,  privately;  not  clearly,  not 

plainly. 
ObscURENESS,  6b-skirein^s,  p  s.    Darkness,  want 
Obscurity,  6b-ski-r^-t^,      J    of  light ;  unnoticed 

state,  ptivacy  ;  darkness  of  meaning. 

Obsecration,  6b-se-kra-sl)&n,  s.  Entreaty,  sup- 
plication. 

Obsequies,  Ab-s^-kwlz,  s.  283.  Funeral  rites, 
funeral  solemruties.  It  is  found  in  the  singular,  but 
not  much  used. 

Obsequious,  6b-se-kwd-&s,  adj.  Obedient,  cora- 
pliant,  not  resisting;  in  Shakespeare,  funeral. 

Obsequiously,  6b-seikwi-&s-lti,  adv.  Obedi- 
ently, with  compliance;  in  Shakespeare,  it  signifies, 
with  funeral  rites. 

Obsequiousness,  5b-sd-kw^-&s.nfc,  s.  Obedi- 
ence, compliance. 

Observable,  hb-zir-vk-hl,  adj.  Remarkable, 
eminent. 

Observably,  &b-z§r-vi-bld,  adv.  la  a  mannet 
worthy  of  note. 

Observance,  6b-z§rivAnse,  *.  Respect,  ceremo- 
nial reverence  ;  religious  rite ;  attentive  practice ;  rule 
of  practice;  observation,  attention  ;  obedient  regard. 

Observant,  6b-zer-vint,  adj.  Attentive,  dili- 
gent, watchful;  respectfully  attentive  ;  meanly  dutiiul, 
submissive. 

Observation,  ab-zSr-vaish&n,  s.  The  act  of  ob- 
serving, noting,  or  remarking ;  notion  gained  by  ob- 
serving, note,  remark. 

Observator,  6b-z5r-vait&r,  166.  581.  One 
that  observes,  a  remarker. 

Observatory,  &b-z^r-vi-tfir-^,  s.  a  place  built 
for  astronnmlcal  oljservation — For  the  accent  of  this 
word,  see  rrinciples.  No.  512. 

To  Observe,  6b-z^'rv/  v.  a.  To  watch,  to  regard 
attentively  ;  to  find  by  attention,  to  note ;  to  regard  ot 
keep  rellgiovisly ;  to  obey,  to  follow. 

To  Observe,  6b-z5rv,'  v.  n.  To  be  attentive;  to 
make  a  remark. 

Observer,  &b-z5ryi&r,  s.  One  who  looks  vigi- 
l.mtly  on  persons  and  things ;  one  who  looks  on,  the 
beholder ;  one  who  kee|>s  any  law,  or  custom,  or  practice. 

Observingly,  (jb-z5r-vlng-l(i,  adv.  Attentively, 
carefully. 
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Obsession,  6b-s?sh-6n,  s.    The  act  of  besieging. 

Obsidional,  &b-sltW-&n-Jl,  or  &b-sld-j^-&n-ill, 
adj.  293.     Belonging  to  a  siege. 

Obsolete,  6b-sA-ldte,  adj.  Worn  out  of  use,  dis- 
used, unfashionable, 


Oetusangular,  6b-tise-Jng-g6.]Jr,  adj.  Hav- 
ing angles  larger  than  right  angles. 

Obtuse,  6b-t6ge,'  adj.  427.  Not  pointed,  not  a- 
cute;  not  quick,  dull,  stupid;  not  shrill,  obscure,  as^ 
an  Obtuse  sound. 


Obsoleteness,  bh^sb-lhe-nh.  s.    state  of  being  Obtusely,   ob-t&se-l^,   adv.     Without  a  point ; 


worn  out  of  use,  unfashionableness. 
Obstacle,  &b-sti-kl,  s.  405.    Something  oppose.!,  j 

hinderanee,  obstruction.  i 

ObstetricatiON,   Sb-st§t-tr^-kai.sh&nj    s.    The  I 

office  of  a  midwife.  j 

ObstetricK,  &b-st5t'trlk,   anj.  .""Og.    Midwifish, 

befitting  a  midwife,  doing  the  midwife's  office.  ] 

Obstinacy,   5b-std-nJ-s^,  s.     stubbornness,  con-  , 

tumacy,  persistency. 


dully,  stupidly. 
Obtuseness,  &b-tftsein5s,  s.    Bluntness,  dulness. 
Obtusion,  ob-ti-zh&n,  s.    The  act  of  dulling  ;  the 

state  of  being  dulled. 
ObventiON,   &b-v^nish&n,  s.    Something  happen. 

Ing  not  constantly  and  regularly,  but  uncertainly. 
To  ObvERT,  5b-v^rt,'  v.  a.  To  turn  towards. 
To  Obviate,  6b-v^-ate,  v,  a.  91.    To  meet  in  the 

way,  to  prevent,  to  oppose. 


Obstinate,  &b-st^-nate,  adj.  91.    stubborn,  con-    OBVIOUS,   &bivi-&s,  adj.     Meeting  any  thing,  op- 


tumacious,  fixed  in  resolution. 

Obstinately,  6b-std-nate-le,  adv.  stubbornly,  I 
inflexibly.  \ 

ObstinaTENESS,  5b-st^-nate-nfe,  s.   Stubbornness  i 

Obstipation,  6b-st(i-pa-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  stop- 
ping up  any  passage. 

Obstreperous,  8b-str5pip§r-&s,  adj.  Loud,  cla- 
morous, turbulent.  I 

Obstreperously,     5b-str^pip5r-r&s-le,      adr. 

Loudly,  clamorously. 

Obstreperousness,  6b-str^pip5r-r6s-n^s,  s. 
Loudness,  clamour,  noise. 

Obstriction,  6b-strlk^h&n,  5.     Obligation,  bond. 

To  ObSTRDCT,  ib-str&kt,'  v.  a.  To  hinder,  to  be 
In  the  way  of,  to  block  up,  to  bar ;  to  oppose,  to  retard. 

Obstructer,  6b-str&kti6r,  s.  98.  One  that  hin- 
ders or  opposes. 

Obstruction,   ib-str&k-sh&n,    s.     Hinderanee, 

difficulty;  obstacle,  impediment,  confinement;  inphy- 
sick,  the  blocking  up  of  any  canal  in  the  human  body, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  any  fluid  through  it. 

Obstructive,  5b-str&k-tlv,  adj.  Hindering,  caus- 
ing impediment. 

Obstructive,  6b-strtikitlv,  j,    impediment,  ob. 

stacle. 

Obstruent,  ftb^strft-^nt,  adj.  Hindering,  block- 
ing  up. 

Obstupefaction,  5b-stdi-p^.fakish6n,  s.  A 
stoppage  of  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers. 

Obstupefactive,  &b-st&-p^  f4k-tiv,  adj.  512. 
Obstructing  the  mental  powers. 

To  Obtain,  6b-tane,'  v.  a.  202.  To  gain,  to  ac- 
quire, to  procure ;  to  gain  by  concession. 

To  Obtain,  6b-tane,'  v.  n.  To  continue  in  use  ; 
to  be  established  ;  to  prevail,  te  succeed. 

Obtainable,  &b-taneiS-bl,  adj.   To  be  procured. 

ObTAINER,  6b-tAin&r,  s.  98.    He  who  obtains. 

To  Obtemperate,  hh-tim-'ph-kte,  v.  a.  To  0- 
bey. 

To  ObtenD,  5b-t^nd,'  v.  a.  To  oppose,  to  hold 
out  in  opposition ;  to  pretend,  to  ofTer  as  the  reason  of 
any  thing.     In  this  last  sense  not  used. 

Obtenebration,  ftb-t^n-nd-bra^sh&n,  s.  Dark- 
ness, the  state  of  being  darkened. 

Obtention,  ab-tdnishfin,  *.    The  act  of  obtending. 

To  Obtest,  ub-t^st,'  v.  a.  To  beseech,  to  suppli- 
cate. 

Obtestation,  5b-t5s-taishfin,  *.     Supplication, 

entreaty. 

ObtrecTation,  &b-tr^k-taisli5n,  s.    Slander,  de- 
traction, calumny. 
To  Obtrude,   Sb-trJod,'  v.  a.  339.    To  thrust 

mto  any  place  or  state  by  force  or  imposture. 
Obtruder,  6b-tr6idieir,  s.  98.    One  that  obtrudes. 
Obtrusion,  &b-tr6"&izh&n,  s.    The  act  of  obtrud- 

mg. 

Obtrusive,  6b-tr65isiv,  adj.  428.    inclined  tc 

force  one's  self  or  any  thing  else  upon  others. 
To  Obtund,  &b-tfi.ul,'  V.  a.    To  blunt,  to  dull,  to 
' ;  uall  to  deadoji. 


posed  in  front  to  any  thing;  open,  exposed ;  easily  dis- 
covered, plain,  evident. 
Obviously,  ibivi-&s-ld,  adv.    Evidently,  appa- 

lently. 
Obviousness,  5b-vd-&s-n5s,  *   st-ate  of  being  eri- 

dent  or  apparent. 
To  Obumbrate,  5b-fimibrate,  v.  a.    To  shade,  tc 

cloud. 
Obumbration,   &b-&m-braish&n,  s.    The  act  o< 

darkening  or  clouding. 
Occasion,  &k-kaizljfin,  t.     Occurrence,  casualty, 
incident;  opportunity,  convenience;  accidental  cause; 
reason,  not  cogent,  but  opportune;  incidental  need, 
casual  exigence. 

g:5»  What  was  observed  of  the  *  in  Kfface  is  applicable 
to  the  0  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word.  From  the  ten- 
dency of  the  vowel  to  open,  when  immediately  preceding 
the  accent,  we  find  elegant  speakers  sometimes  pronounce 
the  0  in  occasion,  offend,  o_fficiou3.  Sic.  as  if  written  o-ca- 
sion,  o-fend,  ojicious,  &c.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
"  faults  true  er'tics  dare  not  mend."  But  as  it  is  an  evi- 
dent deviation  from  the  orthography,  1  have  not  dared 

to  mark  these  words  in  this  manner See  Effatt.    It 

must,  however,  he  remarked,  that  this  deviation  only 
takes  place  before  double  c  in  the  word  occasion  and  its 
compoimds. 

To  Occasion,  ok-kaizh&n,  ti.  a.  To  cause  casu- 
ally; to  cause,  to  produce ;  to  influence. 

Occasional,   ik-ka-zh&n-Jl,    adj.     incidental, 

i     casual ;  producing  by  accident ;  producing  by  occasion 

or  incidental  exigence. 
I  Occasionally,  5k-kaizh&n-Jl-l«i,  adv.    Accord- 
I      ing  to  incidental  exigence. 
OcCASiONER,   6k-ka-zh&n-&r,  s.    One  that  causes 

or  promotes  by  design  or  accident. 
Occecation,  ik-se-ka^shun,  t.    Th«  act  of  Wind- 
ing or  making  blind. 

Occident,  6k-se-d^nt, ».  The  wesN 
Occidental,  6k-sd-d^nitAl,  adj.    Western, 
OCCIDUOUS,  t)k-sidijdl-&s,  adj.  293,  294.  Western 
Occipital,   &k-sfpip<^-t41,    adj.     Placed  in  the 

hinder  part  of  the  head. 
Occiput,   ok-s^-p&t,  s.     The  hinder  part  of  t,V' 

head. 
OcciSION,  &k-s1zhiftn,  s.    The  act  of  killing. 
To  Occlude,  ok-klftde,''  v.  a.    To  shut  up. 
Occluse,  6k-klLise,'  adj.  428.    Shut  up,  closed. 
Occlusion,  5k-kliN-zh&n,  s.  The  act  of  shutting  up. 
Occult,   ik-kult,'  adj.     Secret,  hidden,  unknown, 

undiscoverable. 
Occultation.  ok-k&l-ta-sh&n,  s.     In  astronomy, 

is  the  time  that  a  star  or  planet  is  hidden  from  our 

sight. 
OCCULTNESS,    L)k-k&lt-n^S,   s.     Secretness,  state  of 

being  hid. 

Occupancy,  J>k-ki-pSn-s^,  s.    The  act  of  tik- 

ing  possession. 

Occupant,  6k-kfi.pSnt,  s.  He  that  takes  posses- 
sion of  any  thing. 

To  OccuPATE,  6k'ki'i-pate,  v.  a.  91.  To  take  up, 
to  possess,  to  hold. 

Occupation,  ok-kfa  pa-s!j&n,  x.  The  act  of  t.ik- 
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emp  1 

To  Occupy,  5k-kii-pl,  h.  a.  183.  To  posset'.,  to 
keep,  to  take  up;  to  employ  ;  to  follow  as  business. 

To  OcCUK,  6k-kur,'  i;.  n.  To  be  presented  to  the 
memory  or  attention;  to  appear  here  and  there;  to 
clash,  to  strike  against,  to  meet. 

Occurrence,  Ok-k&r-r^nse,  s.  Incident,  acci- 
dental event;  occasional  presentation. 

OCCURRENT,  6k-kSirirent,  4.  incident,  any  thing 
that  happens. 

OcCURSION,  6k-kirish&n,  s.    Clash,  mutual  blow. 

Ocean,  A-sli&n,  s.  357.  The  main,  the  great  sea ; 
any  immense  expanse. 

Ocean,  6-shCm,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  main  or 
great  sea. 

OCEANICK,  6-sh5-in-ik,  adj.  357.  509.  Per- 
taining to  the  ocean. 

OCELLATED,  A-S^Ula-t^d,  adj.  Hesembling  tlie 
eye. 

OcHRE,  6-k&r,  i.  416.  A  kind  of  earth  slightly  co- 
herent, and  easily  dissolved  in  water. 

OCHBEOUS,  A-kri-is,  adj.    Consisting  of  ochre. 

OCHREY,  Aik&r-d,  adj.    Partaking  of  ochre. 

OcHIMY,  &kik^-m^,  i.    A  mixed  base  metal 

Octagon,  &kiti.g5n,  1.  in  geometry,  a  figure 
consisting  of  eiyht  sides  and  angles. 

Octagonal,  5k-tigig6-nil,  adj.  518.    Having 

eight  angles  and  sides. 
Octangular,  ftk-tiingigi-lir,  adj.   Having  eight 

angles. 
Octangularness,  ftk-ting-gfi-lAr-nls,  s.     The 

quality  of  having  eight  angles. 

Octant,  ak^tint,        7    j-     ,      .  ... 

OCTILE,  Skitll,  140.  5  '^•^'  ^''  ''*'^"  '  P"^"'  " 
in  such  position  to  another,  that  their  places  are  only 
distant  an  eighth  part  of  a  circle. 

Octave,  ftkitave,  $.  91.  The  eighth  day  after 
some  peculiar  festival ;  in  musick,  an  eighth  or  an  in- 
terval of  eight  sounds ;  eight  days  together  after  a  fes- 
tivaL 

Octavo,  &k-taiv6,  adj.  a  book  is  »aid  to  be  in 
Octavo  when  a  shoot  is  folded  Into  eight  loaves. 

Octennial,  6k-t^nin^il,  adj.  113.  Happen- 
ing every  eight  years ;  lasting  eight  years. 

October,  6k-tAib&r,  s.  98.   The  tenth  month  of 

the  year,  or  the  eighth  numbered  from  March. 
OctOEDRICAL,    6k-tA-^didr^kil,   adj.      Having 

eight  sides. 
OctONARY,  6k-tu-nJr-d,  adj.    Belonging  to  tljc 

number  eight 
OcTONOCULAB,  6k-t6-n&k-ki-lir,  ad/.    Having 

eight  eyes. 
OCTOPETALOUS,   5k-t<i-p5titil-&s,   a(0.     Having 

eight  flower  leaves. 
OCTOSTYLE,  6kitA-stlle,   s.    The  face  of  a  building 

or  ordonnanee  containing  eight  columns. 

Octuple,  6k-t4i.pl,  acfj.  405.   Eightfold. 

Ocular,  bk-kii-lhr,  5.  88.  Depending  on  the  eye, 
known  by  the  eye. 

Ocularly,  ik-ku-lir-i^,  adv.  To  the  observa- 
tion of  the  eye. 

Oculist,  6k-k6-list,  i.  One  who  professes  to  cure 
distempers  of  the  eyes. 

Odd,  6d,  adj.  Not  even,  not  divisible  into  equal 
numbers;  particular,  uncouth,  extraordinary;  some- 
thing over  a  definite  number ;  not  noted,  not  taken 
into  the  common  account;  strange,  unaccountable, 
fantastical,  uncommon,  particular ;  unlucky  ;  unlike- 
ly, in  appearance  improjier. 

Oddly,  id-1^,  adv.  Not  evenly  ;  strangely,  parti. 
cularly,  unaccountably,  uncouthly. 

0DDNES6,   fidin^s,  *.    The  state  of  being  not  eTen  ; 
ftiangcucss,  particularity,  uacoathness. 
SG4 


lyrick  poem. 

Odible,  6-de-bl,  adj.  405.    Hateful. 

Odious,   A-d(5-6s,   or   A-jd-&s,    adj.    Hateful,  de- 
testable, abominable ;  exposed  to  hace ;  causing  hate 
invidious. 
{f^  The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  the 

more  common,  but  the  second  seems  the  more  correct 

See  Principles,  No.  i.'95,  291.  571j. 

Odiously,  6-de-&3-l^,  or  6'-]e-us-li,  adv.    Hate- 
fully, abominably  ;  invidiously,  so  as  to  cause  hate. 

Odiousness,    6-d6-&s-n§s,    or    6-je-&s-n&,    s. 
Hatcfulness. 

Odium,   6id<5-6m,    or  Aij^&m,   $.    Invidiousness, 
quality  of  provoking  hate. 

Odorate,  iAdb-rkte,  adj.  91.    Scented,  having  e 
strong  scent,  whether  fetid  or  fragrant. 

OdoreferOUS,  A-dA-rififer-&s,  adj.     Giving  scent, 
usually  sweet  of  scent;  fragrant,  perfumed. 

Odobiferousness,  6-d6-rlf-t^r-as-n6s,  s.  534. 
Sweetness  of  scent. 

Odorous,  A^d&r.&s,  adj.  314.    Fragrant,  perfumed. 
gj-  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  this  adjective  should 

have  preserved  the  accent  of  the  simple  odour,  when  the 

Latin  odorua  presented  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  altering 

it.     Milton  has  seized  this  opportunity ;  but,  happily  for 

the  analogy  of  our  own  language,  it  has  not  been  fofiowcd 
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an's  nourishment.'* 


Where  wo  may  observe,  that  if  the  Latin  accent  be  pre- 
served, the  Latin  spelling  ought  to  be  pieserved  likewise. 

Odour,  Aid&r,  5.  314.  Scent,  whether  good  or 
bad ;  fragrance,  perfume,  sweet  scent. 

OECONOMICIiS,  ^k-6-n6mimiks,  s.  £96.  Manage- 
ment of  household  affairs. 

Oeconomy. — See  Economy. 

Oecumenical,  ^k-6-men-ne-kil,  adj.  296.  Go- 
neral,  respecting  the  whole  habitable  world. 

Oedema,  ^dd-mJ,  $.  92.  296.  a  tumour,  it  is 
now  commonly  by  surgeons  confined  to  a  white,  soft, 
insensible  tumour. 

Oedematick,  ^d-^-mJtitik,  296.     ?     j-     „ 

Oedematous,  ^-(l^mimi-tCis,  \      ■^'       ^'' 

tainmg  to  an  oedema. 

Oeiliad,  Wl-yid,  s.  1 1 3.  A  glance,  wink,  token 
of  the  eye. 

O'er,  6re,  adv.    Contracted  trom  Over. 

Oesophagus,  ^-sbi-fSt-ghs,  s.    The  gullet. 

Of,  5v,  prep.  377.  It  is  put  before  the  substantive 
that  follows  another  in  construction,  as.  Of  these  part 
were  slain ;  it  is  put  after  comparative  and  superlative 
adjectives,  as.  the  most  dismal  and  unseasonable  time 
Ot  all  other ;  from,  as,  I  bought  it  Of  liim ;  concerning, 
relating  to,  as,  all  have  this  sense  Of  war ;  out  of,  as,  yet 
Of  this  little  lie  had  some  to  spare  ;  among,  as,  any 
clergyman  Of  rny  own  acquaintance ;  by,  as,  I  was  en- 
terlained  Of  the  consul ;  this  sense  now  not  in  use ;  ac- 
cording to,  as,  they  do  Of  right  belong  to  you ;  noting 
power  or  spontaneity,  as,  Ot  himself  man  is  confessed- 
ly unequal  to  his  duty ;  noting  properties  or  quahtiee. 
OS,  a  man  Of  a  decayed  fortune,  a  body  Of  no  colour ; 
noting  extraction,  as,  a  man  Of  an  ancient  family  ;  not- 
ini;  adherence  or  belonging,  as,  a  Hebrew  Of  my  tribe, 
noting  the  matter,  as,  the  chariot  was  Of  cedar;  noting 
the  motive,  as.  Of  my  own  choice  I  undertook  this 
work  ;  noting  preference  or  postponence,  as,  I  do  not 
hke  the  tower  Of  any  place ;  noting  change  of,  as,  O 
miserable  Of  happy  I  noting  casualty,  as,  good  na'urc 
Of  necessity  will  give  allowance;  noting  proportion,  as, 
many  Of  a  hundred  ;  noting  kind  or  species,  as,  an  af- 
fair Of  the  cabinet ;  Of  late,  lately. 

Off,  6t',  adv.  Of  thi^  adverb  the  chief  use  is  to 
conjoin  it  with  verbs,  a*.  To  come  off,  to  fly  off,  to 
take  off;  it  is  generally  opposed  to  On,  as.  To  liy  en, 
to  take  off;  it  signifies  distance;  it  signifies  eranes- 
cence,  absence,  or  departure ;  it  signifies  any  kind  of 
disappointment,  defeat,  interruptli^n,  as,  the  iiir.iir  is 
Off;  from,  not  toward ;  Off  hand,  not  ttudit^d. 
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Off,  &f,  interject.    Depart ! 

Off,  6f,  prep.     Not  on  ;  distant  from. 

Offal,  6f-f&l,  «.  88.  Waste  meat,  that  which  is 
not  eaten  at  the  table;  carrion,  coarse  Heshi  refuse, 
that  wliicli  is  tlirown  away,  any  thing  of  no  esteem. 

Offence,   &f-f^nse,'  *.     Crime,  act  of  wickedness  ; 
a  transpression  ;  injury ;  displeasure  given,  cause  of  dis- 
gust; scandal;  anger,  displeasure  conceived;  attack, 
act  of  the  assailant 
JK>  For  the  elegant  sound  of  tlie  o  In  offence,  offend, 

official,  and  their  compounds,  .see  Occasion  and  Efface. 

OffenCEFUL,  6f-fense-ful,  adj.    Injurious. 

OffenCELESS,  &f.fense-l4s,  adj.  Unoffending, 
innoceni. 

To  Offend,  &f-f^nd,'  v.  a.  To  make  angry ;  to 
assail,  to  attack ;  to  transgress,  to  violate  ;  to  injure. 

To  Offend,  &f-f§nd,'  v.  n.  To  be  criminal,  to 
transgress  the  law ;  to  cause  anger ;  to  commit  trans- 
gression. 

Offender,  &f-f^n-d6r,  s.  98.  A  criminal,  one 
who  has  committed  a  crime,  transgressor ;  one  who  has 
done  an  injury. 

Offendress,  5f-f^n-dr5s,  *.  a  woman  that  of- 
fends. 

Offensive,  6f-fenisiv,  adj.  158.  428.  Causing 
anger,  displeasing,  disgusting ;  causing  pain,  injurious; 
assailant,  not  defensive. 

Offensively,  6f-f^nis!v-le,  adt).  Mischievously, 
injuriously ;  so  as  to  cause  uneasiness  or  displeasure ; 
by  way  of  attack,  not  defensively. 

Offensiveness,  6f-f^nisiv-nes,  s.  Injuriousness, 
mischief;  cause  of  disgust 

To  Offer,  6f-f&r,  v.  a.  98.  To  present  to  any 
one,  to  exhibit  any  thing  so  as  that  it  may  be  taken  or 
received  ;  to  sacrifice,  to  immolate ;  to  bid,  as  a  price 
or  reward ;  to  attempt,  to  commence  ;  to  propose. 

To  Offer,  6f-f&r,  v.  n.  To  be  present,  to  be  at 
hand,  to  present  itself;  to  make  an  attempt 

Offer,  hi'-thr,  s.  Proposal  ofadvantage  to  another; 
first  advance ;  proposal  made ;  price  bid,  act  of  bidding 
a  price;  attempt,  endeavour;  something  given  by  way 
of  aeknov/ledgment. 

Offerer,  bu(ht-rh.r,  s.  One  v/ho  makes  an  ofler ; 
one  who  sacrifices,  or  dedicates  iu  worship. 

OlTERING,  6f-f&r-rlng,  s.  A  sacrifice,  any  thing 
immolated,  or  offered  in  worship. 

Offertory,  6f-f^r-t&r-d,  s.  551.  The  thing  of- 
fered, the  act  of  offering. 

Office,  6f-fis,  s.  142.  a  public  charge  or  em- 
ploNTnent ;  agency,  peculiar  use ;  business  ;  particular 
employment;  act  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered ; 
let  of  worship ;  formulary  of  devotions ;  rooms  in  a 
house  appropriated  to  particular  business ;  place  where 
business  is  transacted. 

Officer,  6f-f^-sfir.  s.  98.  A  man  employed  by  the 
publick  ;  a  commander  in  the  army  ;  one  who  has  the 
power  of  apprehending  criminals. 

Officered,  tP-fi-s&d,  s.  362.  Commanded,  sup- 
)ilied  with  commanders. 

Official,  6f-fish-41,  adj.  88.  Conducive,  appro- 
priate with  regard  to  their  use;  pertaining  to  a  publick 
charge. 

Official,  Sf-fish-Sl,  s.  Official  is  that  jjerson  to 
whom  the  cognizance  ot  causes  is  committed  by  sudi  as 
have  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, — See  Offence. 

Officially,  5f-fish-il-e,   adv.     In  a  manner  be- 
longing to  office. 
OfficiaLTY,   6f-flshi^l-t^,  s.     The  charge  or  post 
of  an  official. 

To  Officiate,  5f-f1sh^-ate,  v.  a.  542.   To  give 

In  consequence  of  office. 

To  Officiate,  t>f-(\sh-i-kte,  v.  w.  91.  To  dis- 
charge an  office,  commonly  in  v/orship ;  to  perform  an 
oflice  for  another.  " 

Officious,  6f-flshi6s,  adj.  314.  Kind,  doing  good 
offices ;  over  forward. 

Officiously,  af-rishi&s-Ie,  adv.     Kindly,  with 

unasked  kindness;  with  too  gre.it  forwardness. 
Officiousness,    5f-flshius.n^s,    «.     Forwardnes-^^ 
of  civility,  or  resiiect,  or  endeavour  ;  ovpr-forwardness 


Offing,  ftf-fing,  s.  410.  The  act  of  steering  to  a 
distance  from  the  land ;  deep  water  off  the  shore. 

Offset,  6f-s§t,  s.    shoot  of  a  plant. 

Offscouring,  5f-sk6ur-ing,  s.  Recrement,  par« 
rubbed  away  in  cleaning  any  thing. 

Offspring,  ftf^sprlug,  5.  The  thing  propagated 
and  generated,  children ;  production  of  any  kind. 

To  Offuscate,  6f-f&s-kate,  «;.  a.  91.  To  dim, 
to  cloud,  to  darken. 

OffusCATION,  6f-fus-ka-shCin,  s.  The  act  of  dark- 
ening.— See  Occasion. 

Oft,  6ft,  adv.  (A  poetical  word.)  Often,  frequently, 
not  rarely. 

Often,  M'-fn,  adv.  103.  472.  Oft,  ftequently, 
many  times. 

Oftentimes,  ofifn-tlmz,  adv.  Frequently,  many 
times,  often. 

Ofttimes,  ift-tlmz,  adv.  In  poetry,  frequently,  ot^ 
ten. 

Ogee,  o-j^^'  s.  A  sort  of  moulding  in  architecture, 
consisting  of  a  round  and  a  hollow. 

To  Ogle,  6igl,  v.  a.  406.  To  view  with  side  glan- 
ces, as  in  fondness. 

OgLER,  6-gl-&r,  s.  98.  A  sly  gaser,  one  who  view 
by  side  glances. 

Oglio,  6-1^-6,  s.  388.  A  dish  made  by  mingling 
different  kinds  of  meat,  a  medley.  The  Spanish  OUa 
Podrida. 

Oh,  6,  interject.  An  exclamation  denoting  pairi,  sor- 
row, or  surprise. 

Oil,  6il,  s.  299.  Thejuice  of  olives  expressed;  any 
fat,  greasy,  unctuous,  thin  matter;  the  juices  of  cer- 
tain vegetables  expressed  or  drawn  by  the  stiU. 

To  Oil,  6il,  v.  a.    To  smear  or  lubricate  with  oil. 

OiLCOLOUR,  5il-k&l-l&r,  s.  Colour  made  by  grind- 
ing coloured  substances  in  oil. 

OilineSS,  oll-l»^-n^s,  5.  Unctuousness,  greasiness, 
qi:ality  approaching  to  that  of  oil. 

OilmAjN,  6il-rriin,  s.  88.  One  who  trades  in  oils 
and  pickles. 

Oilshop,  6il-sh5p,  s.  A  shop  where  oils  and  picikle« 
are  sold. 

Oily,  oll^e,  adj.  Consisting  of  oil,  containing  Oil, 
having  the  qualities  of  oil;  fat,  greasy.         i:r.  To  •!■.■• 

Oilygrain,  611ie-grane,  «.    A  plant    irn-T- ,:•,') 

OiLYPALM,  oll-^-p4m,  *.    A  tre*  ■,.'■■' 

To  Oint,  6int,  V.  a.  299.  To  anoint,  to  smear. 
Out  of  use. 

Ointment,  61nt-m§nt,  s.  Unguent,  unctuous  matter 

Oker,  o-k&r,  s.  properly  Ochre,  416.   A  colour. 

Old,  6ld,  adj.     Past  the  middle  of  life,  not  young 
of  long  continuance,  begun  long  ago ;  not  new ;  ancient, 
not  modem ;  of  any  specified  duration ;  subsisting  be- 
fore something  else;  long  practised ;  Of  old,  long  ago, 
from  ancient  times. 
Jf5°  This  word  is  liable  to  the  same  mispronunciation 

as  mould,  which  see. 

OldFASHIONED,  ild-fSshi&nd,  adj.  Formed  ac- 
cording to  obsolete  custom. 

Olden,  61-dn,  adj.  103.    Ancient.  Not  used. 

Oldness,  Ald-n^s,  s.    Old  age,  antiquity. 

Oleaginous,  A-l^-Sd-jln-&s,  adj.   Oily,  tmctuous. 

Oleaginousness,  A-l^idijin-ts-nfis,  *.  315. 
Oiliness. 

Oleander,  i-l^in^d&r,  s.  98.   The  plant  ro.sebav 

Oleaster,  A-l^-is^tfir,  4.  98.    Wild  olive. 

Oleose,  6-lt^Ase,'  adj.    Oily. 

To  Olfact,  51-fikt,'  V.  a.    To  smell. 

Olfactory,  61-fikit&r-^,  adj.  557.  Having  the 
sense  of  smelling. — For  the  last  o,  see  Doniesticlc. 

OU.JOUS,  aWld.&s,  314.   \   "'^J'    S'^n^'ng.  fe'«l- 
Oligarchy,  6l-ld-gir-kd,  s.  519.    A  form  of  go, 

vemment  which  places  the  supreme  power  in  a  small 

number,  aristocracy. 
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Olio   We-6,  s.   113.    a  mixture,  a  mcdWy. 

Olitory,  Al-l^-t&r-e,  s.  557.  Belonging  to  the 
kitchen  garden. 

Olivaster,  61-lc-vJsil5r,  adj.  98.  Darkly  brown, 
tawny. 

Olive,  51-llv,  s.  140.  A  plant  producing  oil,  the 
emblem  of  pearc. 

Ombre,  5m-b&r,  *.  416.  A  game  at  cards  played 
by  three. 

Omega,  6-ni^-g^,  s.  92.  The  last  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  therefore  taken  in  the  Holy  Scripture 
for  the  last. 

Ojielet,  6ni-l^t,  s.  A  Icind  of  pancake  made  with  eggs. 

Omen,  6-m§n,  s.     A  sign  good  or  bad,  a  prognostick. 

Omened,  Aim^nd,  adj.  359.  Containing  prog- 
nosticks. 

Omentum,  d-m^n-tfim,  s.  The  eawl,  the  double 
membrane  spread  over  the  entrails ;  called  also  reticu- 
lum, from  its  structure  resembling  that  of  a  net. 

To  OminATE,  5m'm^nate,  v.  a,  91.  To  foreto- 
ken, to  show  prognosticks. 

OminatiOV,  ftm-md-na-sh&n,  *.    Prognostick. 

Ominous,  6miinln-&s,  arf;.  314.  Exhibiting  bad 
tokens  of  futurity,  foreshowing  ill,  inauspicious;  ex- 
hibiting tokens  good  or  ill. 

Ominously,  5mimln-n&s-l^,  adv.    With  good  or 

bad  omen. 

Ominousness,  &in-min-n&s-n&,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  ominous. 

Omission,  A-nilsh'&n,  s.  Neglect  to  do  some- 
thing ;  neglect  of  duty,  opposed  to  commission  or  per- 
petration of  crimes. 

I'd  Omit,  A-mit^  v,  a.  To  leave  out,  not  to  men- 
tion ;  to  neglect  to  practise. 

Omittance,  A-mit-tSnse,  .<;.     Forbearance. 

Omnifarious,  6m-ne-fa-r^-fis,  adj.  of  all  var)f- 
ties  of  kinds. 

Omniferous,  &m-nlf-f^r-&s,  r.t(j.  518.  -Ml- 
bearing. 

OmnifiCK,  5m-nlf-fik,  adj.  509.     All-creating. 

OmnifORM,  6m-n^-form,  adj.  Having  every 
shape. 

Omnigenous,  6m-nid-je-n&s,  adj.  218.  Consist- 
ing of  all  kinds. 

Omnipotence,  Sm-nlp-pA-tense,    7      ,,   .  , . 

„  4         r    r    t  ,2        J     r  *•  Almighty 

OmnipotenCY,  am-nip-po-ten.s(^',  ^ 

power,  unlimited  power. 

Omnipotent,  6m-nlp-pA-tent/  acf;'.     Almighty, 

powerful  without  limit. 

Omnipresence,  Am-n^-pr^z-lnse,  s.    Ubiquity, 

unbounded  presence. 

6^  All  the  orthoepists  I  have  consulteil  (as  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  their  notation  and  accentuation )  make 
the  penultimate  e  in  this  word  short,  as  in  the  word  pres- 
ence, except  Mr.  Sheridan.  That  it  is  not  pronounced  en- 
clitically  hke  omnipotence,  513.  518.  arises,  perhaps,  from 
the  number  of  consonants  in  the  latter  syllables ;  and  as 
this  is  the  case,  it  seems  most  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
our  composition  to  pronounce  presence  In  this  word,  in 
the  same  mamier  as  when  it  is  taken  singly  ;  just  as  we 
pronounce  theatre  in  the  word  amphitheatre,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  antepenultimate,  though  the  accent  is  on  the 
penultimate,  and  the  vowel  is  long,  in  the  Latin  amphi- 
theatrum. 

Omnipresent,  &m-nA-pr5zi3nt,  adj.   Ubiquitary, 

present  in  every  place. 
Omniscience,  Am-nlsli'^-^nse,    \        „      „ 
r'  4         I  1  M  ?       i     !■   *•     Boundless 

Omnisciency,  am-nlsli-^-tn-s6,   | 

knowledge,  infinite  wisdom. 
Omniscient,  6m-nlsh-e-5nt,  adj.   Infinitely  wise, 

knowing  without  bounds. 
OmNISCIOUS,  6m-nlsh-&s,  adj.  292.    All-knowing. 
Omnivorous,  Am-niv-vA-rfis,  od/.  518.    AU-dc- 

TourLng. 

Omphalojtick,  Atn-fl-llp-tlk,  s.  509.  An  op- 
tick  glass  that  is  convex  on  beth  side?,  commculy  call- 
ed a  convex  lens. 

On,  '5n,  jrrejmsition.    It  is  put  before  the  word  which  | 
6b6 


signifies  that  which  is  under,  that  by  which  any  thirg 
IS  supjiortcd,  which  any  thing  covers,  or  where  any 
tiling  is  fixed;  noting  addition  or  accmnulation,  as 
mischiefs  On  mischiefs;  noting  a  state  of  pio);ressioi>, 
as,  whither  On  thy  way  ?  noting  dependence  or  reliance, 
as.  On  Ood's  providence  their  hopes  depend  ;  at,  not- 
ing place;  it  denotes  the  motive  or  occasion  of  any 
thine  ;  It  tlcnctes  the  time  at  which  .iny  thing  happens, 
as,  this  happened  On  the  first  day ;  in  forms  of  denun 
ciation  it  is  put  before  the  thing  threatenctl ;  noting  in- 
vocation ;  noting  stipulation  or  condition. 
On,    uii,   adv.      Forward,   in   succession;    forwarti, 
in  progression  ;  in  continuance,  without  ceasing ;  up- 
on llie  body,  as  part  of  dress ;  it  notes  resolution  to  .ad- 
vance. 
On,    An,    interject.     A  word  of  encitement  or  en- 
couragement. 
Once,  w&nse,  adv.  165.   Onetime;  a  single  time; 
ihe  same  time;   one  time,  though  no  more;  at  the 
time  immediate  ;  formerly,  at  a  former  time. 
One,   w6n,   adj.   165.     Less  than  two,  single,  de- 
noted by  an  unit ;  indefinitely,  any  ;  diflerent,  diverse, 
opposed  to  Another;  One  of  two,  opposed  to  the  o- 
ther ;  particularly  one. 

JC^-  This  word  and  its  relatives,  once  and  rume,  are  pet 
haps  the  best  tests  of  a  residence  in  the  capital.  In  some 
parts  of  the  island  they  are  pronounced  so  as  to  give  the 
0  the  sound  it  has  in  tone,  sometimes  the  sound  it  has  in 
!:one ;  but  the  true  sound  is  that  it  has  in  son,  done.  Inc. 
v.hich  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  sound  of  u  in  sun.  I 
never  could  make  a  northern  inhabitant  of  England  pro- 
nounce the  following  sentence  without  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty :  "  I  have  won  one  game,  and  you  have  won  none  ; 
you  have  not  won  once,  and  that  is  wonderful."  Where 
've  may  observe  that  the  o  in  won,  is  the  exact  sound  it 
has  in  one,  once,  and  wonderful. 

One,  wCin,  s.  A  single  person;  a  single  mass  o» 
aggregate;  the  first  hour;  the  same  thing;  a  person  ; 
a  person  by  way  of  eminence;  a  distinct  or  particuUu 
person ;  persons  united ;  concord,  agreement,  one 
mind;  any  person,  any  man  indefinitely:  One  has 
sometimes  a  plural,  when  it  stands  for  persons  indefi- 
nitely, as,  the  great  Ones  of  the  world. 
One-eyed,   wfin-ide,   adj.   £83.      Having  only 

one  eye. 
Oneirocritical,    A-nl-rA-krltite-kil,   adj.   pro- 
perly OnirocritkaL     Interpretative  of  dreams. 
OnEIROCRITICK,  A-ni-rA-krltitlk,  s.    An  interpre- 
ter of  dreams. 
Oneness,   wfin-n^S,  *.     Unity  ;   the  quality  of  hid- 
ing one. 
OnerarY,  Snin5r-rir-r^,  adj.  5 1 2.  Fitted  for  car- 

riage  or  burdens. 
To  Oner  ATE,  An'n^r-rate,  v.  a.  91.    To  load,  to 

burden. 
Oneration,  in-n^r-Aish&n,  s.   The  act  of  loading 
Onerous,  Anin5r-&s,  adj.  314.   Burdensome;  op- 
pressive. 
Onion,  &ii-y&n,  s.  113.  165.    A  plant. 
Only,  AneM^,  adj.    Single,  one  and  no  more;   this 
and  no  other;  this  above  all  other,  as,  he  is  the  Only 
ni.m  for  musick. 
Only,  Ane-1^,  adv.    Simply,  singly,  merely,  barely  ; 
so  and  no  otherwise;  singly  without  more,  as.  Only 
begotten. 
OnomancY,  An-nA-min-si,  s.  519.    A  divination 

by  names. 
OnomantiCAL,  6n-tiA-mi\n-ttkll,  adj.  Predict- 
ing by  names. 
Onomatopoeia,  An-A-tnJt-o-peiyi,  s.  in  Gram- 
mar or  Rhetorick,  a  figure  of  speech  whereby  names 
and  words  are  formed  to  the  resemblance  of  the  sound 
made  by  the  things  signified. 

Jt^  This  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  ovo/j^,  name, 
anATCiioi,Jingo,  I  make  ox  feign.  Thus  is  the  word  tru/ue- 
track  foniicci  from  the  noise  made  by  moving  the  men  at 
this  game;  and  from  the  same  source  arises  the  buzxing 
of  bees,  the gruiUingol  hogs,  the  cackling  of  hens,  the 
snoring oi  people  asleep,  the  clashing  of  arms,  dte.  The 
surest  ety  moiogies  are  those  derived  from  the  onom.iti>- 
poeia. 

Onset,  An^s^t,  S,    Attack,  assault,  first  brunt. 
Onslaught,  AnCf.lAwt,  s.    Attack,  storm,  oiwet- 

Not  u<'d. 
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Ophthalmick,  6p-r/ial-niik,  adj.    Relating  to  th* 


a(fj.      Unclosed,    not    shut ; 


OnTOLOGIST,  6n-til-Io-jIst,  s.  One  who  considers 
the  aBections  of  being  in  general,  a  metaphysician.         | 

Ontology,  on-til-lA-j^,  s.  518.  The  science  of 
tlie  afiections  of  being  in  general,  jnetaphysicks.  1 

Onward,  An-ward,  adv.  88.  Forward,  progres- 
sively ;  in  a  state  of  advanced  progression  j  something  ■ 
farther.  | 

Onycha,  &nin5-kJ,  s.  353.  92.  Tlie  odoriferous ; 
snail  or  shell,  and  the  stone  named  onyx.  1 

OnYTC,  6-i)iks,  5.  The  onjx  is  a  scmipellucid  gem,  I 
of  which  there  are  several  species. 

Ooze,  A5ze,  S.  S06.  Soft  mud,  mira  at  the  bottoni ! 
of  water,  slime !  soft  flow,  spring ;  the  liquor  of  a  tan-  j 
ner's  vat. 

To  Ooze,  !>izc,v.n.    To  flow  by  stealth,  to  run  gently  1 

Oozy,  H'-zi,  adj.     Miry,  muikly,  slimy.  i 

To  OpacaTE,  A-paikate,  v.  n,  503.  To  shade,  to 
darken.  { 

Opacity,  A-pls-S(^-te,  s.  Cloudiness,  want  of  trans-  [ 
parency.  I 

OpaCOUS,  A-pa-k5s,  a<lj.  3 1 4.  Dark,  obscure,  not  j 
transparent. 

Opal,  A-pll,  s.  88.  a  precious  stone  reflecting  va-  ; 
rious  colours.  i 

Opaque,  4-pake,'  adj.  337.  415.  Not  transpa- 
rent, dark,  cloudy.  j 

To  Ope,  Ape,  v.  a.    Poetically  for  to  opcii  i 

To  Open,  A^pn,  v.  a.  103.  To  uncl05e,  to  unlock, 
the  contrary  to  Shut ;  to  show,  to  discover;  to  divide, 
to  break  ;  to  explain,  to  disclose;  to  begin. 

To  Ope,  Ape,  7    v.  n.    To  unclose,  not  to 

To  Open,  A£pn,  103.  S  remain  shut;  a  term  of 
hunting,  when  hounds  give  the  cry. 

Ope,  Ape,  ) 

Open,  Aipn,  103.  \ 
plain,  apparent ;  not  wearing  disguise,  artless,  sincere ; 
not  clouded,  clear;  exposed  to  view  j  rncovercd;  ex- 
posed, without  defence ;  attentive. 

Opener,  A-pn-&r,  s.  98.  One  that  opMs,  one  that  | 
unlocks,  one  that  uncloses ;  explainer,  interpreter ;  that 
which  separates,  disuniter. 

OpeneYED,  A^pn-ide,  adj.  283.    Vigilant,  watchful. 

OpEJJHANDED,  A-pn-hind'^d,  adj.  Generous,  li- 
beral. 

OpenHEARTED,  A-pn-hSrt-ed,  ndj.  Generous, 
candid,  not  meanly  subtle. 

Openhkartedness,  A-pn-hart-ed-ri5s,  s.  Lihc- 
rality,  munificence,  generosity. 

Opening,  Aipn-ing,  s.  410.  Aperture,  breach; 
discovery  at  a  distance,  faint  knowledge,  dawn. 

Openly,  A-pn-1^,  adv.  Publickly,  not  secretly.  In 
sight ;  plainly,  apparently,  evidently,  without  disguise. 

OpenMOUTHED,  A-pn-moilTHd/  adj.  Greedy,  ra- 
venous. 

Openness,  A-pn-n^s,  5.  Plainness,  clearness,  free- 
dom from  obscurity  or  ambiguity;  freedom  from  dis- 
guise. 

Opera,  Apiper  rj,  $,  92.  A  poetical  tale  or  fic- 
tion, represented  by  vocal  and  instrumental  musiek. 

Operable,  op-plr-a-bl,  adj.  405.  To  be  done, 
practicable. 

Operant,  Ap-per-runt,  adj.  Active, having  porter 
to  produce  any  clTect. 

To  Operate,  opiper-ate,  v,  n.  91.  To  act,  to 
have  agency,  to  produce  effects. 

Operation,  op-p^r-ra-sh5n,  s.  Agency,  i)roduc- 
tion  of  eft'ecLs,  influence;  action,  effect;  in  chirurgerv, 
that  part  of  the  art  of  healing  which  depends  on  the 
use  of  instruments  ;  the  motions  or  employments  of  an 
army. 

Operative,  Apiper-rJ-tlv,  adj.  512.  Having 
the  power  of  acting,  having  forcible  agencv. 

Operator,  opip^r-ra-t&r,  $.  321.  One  that  per- 
forms any  act  of  the  hand,  one  who  produces  any  etiect. 

Operose,  op-p^r-rAse,'  adj.    Laborious. 

Ophites,  A-fi-tiz,  j.  a  stone.  Ophites  has  a  dusky 
greenish  ground,  with  spots  cf  a  lighter  green. 


eye. 

{^jf  Two  aspirations  in  succession,  says  Mr.  Elphin- 
ston,  seem  disagreeable  to  an  English  car,  and  therefore 
one  of  them  is  generally  sunk.  Thus  diphthong  and 
iriphthotig  are  pronounced  lUpthong  and  tripthong:  P 
is  lost  as  well  as  h  in  apophthegm;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  wo  hear  the  first  h  dropped  in  ophthaltny  and 
opIittialmicK-,  which  is  the  pronunciation  1  have  adopted 
as  agreeable  to  analogy.  Nay,  such  an  aversion  do  we 
seem  to  have  to  a  succession  of  aspirates,  that  the  h  is 
sinik  In  Isthmus,  Esther,  anii  Demosthenes,  because  the  s, 
which  is  akin  to  the  aspiration,  immediately  precedes. 
Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
like  ojf,  but  the  first  of  diphthong  and  triphthong,  like 
dip  and  trip.  Mr.  Scott,  VV.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
have  not  got  this  word,  but  pronounce  diphtlwng  and 
tripfithoiig  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Sheridan.  Dr. 
Keurick  also  wants  the  word  ;  he  gives  no  pronunciation 
to  diphthong,  but  makes  the  h  silent  in  triphthong; 
while  Barclay  pronounces  the  h  in  ophthalmick,  but 
makes  it  cither  way  in  diphthong,  and  silent  in  triph- 
thong. It  may  be  remarked,  that  Dr.  Jones,  who  wrote  | 
a  Spelling  Dictionary  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  made  the  h  \ 
m  these  two  words  sdent. 

OfhtHALMY,  Ap-i/ial-mi,  s.    A  disease  of  the  eyes. 
Opiate,   A-p^-lt,   5.    91.      A  medicine  that  causes 

sleep. 
Opiate,  A-p^-St,  adj.  91.    Soporiferous,  narcotick. 
To  Opine,  A-pine/  v.  n.    To  think,  to  judge. 
Opiniative,  A-piniy^-S-tlv,  orf;.   113.     StifT  in  a 

preconceived  notion  ;  imagined,  not  proved. 
Opiniator,  A-pln-ye-iit&r,  s.  521.    One  fond  ol 

his  own  notion.     Little  used. 
Opiniatre,  A-pln-y^-S-t^r,  a(^'.  416.    Obstinate, 

stubborn.     A  French  wor<l  little  used. 
OpiniatretY,    A-pln-yti-d-trt^-t^,    s.     Obstinacy, 

inflexibility,  determination  of  mind. 
Opinion,  A-pln-y&n,  *.   1 13.  550.     Persuasion  oj 
the  mind,  without  proof ;  sentiments,  judgment,  no- 
lion;  favourable  judgment. 
Opinionated,  A-pin-y&n-a-t^d,  adj.     Attached 

to  certain  opinions. 
Opinion ATivE,  o-plniy fin-nS-t1v,  adj.  5 1 2.  Fond 

of  preconceived  notions. 
Opinionist,   o-pin-yfin-mst,   s.     One  fond  of  his 

own  notions. 
Opium,   o'pe-fim,  s.     A  medicine  used  to  promote 

sleep. 
Oppidan,   op-piJ-dSn,  *.     a  townsman,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  a  town. 
7'u  OppigneraTE,    6p-plg-n6r-rate,    v.   a.      To 

pledge,  to  pawn. 
OpPILATION,  5p-pe-laisl)&n,  s.     Obstruction,  mat- 
ter heaped  together. 
Opponent,  Ap-p6-n^nt,  adj.    Opposite,  adverse. 
Ofpo.NENT,  up-pAin^nt,  «.     Antagonist,  adversary  ; 
one  who  begins  the  dispute  by  raising  objections  to  a 
tenet. 
Opportune,  op-por-tftne,'  adj.  Seasonable,  conve- 
nient, fit,  tnnely. 
Opportunely,    6p-p6r-tfine-le,    adv.      Seasona- 
bly, conveniently,  with  opportunity  either  of  lime  or 
place. 

Opportunity,  Ap-p6i-t£i-n^-tt^,  .?.    Fit  place  or 

time,  convenience,  suitableness  of  circumstances  to  any 
cnil. 

To  Oppose,   Ap-pAzp/  i'.  a.     To  act  against,  to  be 
adverse,  to  hinder,  to  resist ;  to  put  in  opposition,  to 
offer  as  an  antagonist  or  rival ;  to  place  as  an  obstacle; 
to  place  in  front. 
JK^  The  0  in  the  fir.-t  syllable  of  this  word  has  the 

same  tendency  to  a  long  open  sound  as  in  occasion.     The 

same  may  be  observed  of  opj>ress  and  its  compounds 

See  Occasion  and  Rffiice. 

To  Oppose,  op-pAzc/  »>.  »i.  To  act  adversely  ;  to 
object  in  a  di.^putation,  to  have  the  part  of  raising  difc 
ficulties. 

Opposele.ss,  Ap-poze'les,  adj.    Irresistible,  not  tc    1 
be  ojiposed. 

OppoSER,  Ap-pA-zi'ir,  s.  98.  One  that  opposes,  an- 
tagonist, enemv. 
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Opposite,  6p-p6-z!t,  c.dj.  156.  Placed  in  front, 
facing  each  other ;  adverse,  repugnant ;  contrary. 

Ov?OSITE,  6p-p6-zit,  i.  156.  Adversary,  oppo- 
nent, antagonist. 

Oppositely,  SpipA-zlt-l^,  adv.  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  to  face  each  other;  adversely. 

OppOSITENESS  ftp-po-zlt-nfis,  S.  The  state  of  be- 
ing opposite. 

Opposition,  Sp-p6-zishiun,  s.  Situation,  so  as  to 
front  so:nething  opposed ;  hostile  resistance ;  contra- 
riety of  atl'ection;  contrariety  of  interest;  contrariety 
of  measures  ;  contrariety  of  meaning. 

To  Oppress,  &p-pr^s,'  v.  a.  To  crush  by  hard- 
ship, or  unreasonable  severity ;  to  overpower,  to  sub- 
due.— See  Op}>ose. 

OppkeSSION,  6p-pr6sh-&n,  s.  Tlie  act  of  oppress- 
ing, cruelty,  severity ;  the  state  of  being  oppressed, 
misery  ;  hardship,  calamity  ;  dulness  of  spirits,  lassi- 
tude of  body. 

Oppressive,  op-pr^s^slv,  adj.  Cruel,  inhuman, 
unjustly  exactious  or  severe ;  heavy,  overwhelming. 

Oppressor,  6p-pr6s-sur,  s.  98.  One  wlio  harasses 
others  with  unjust  severity. 

Opprobrious,  6p-pro-br^-us,  adj.  Reproachful, 
disgraceful ;  causing  infamy. 

OppROBRIOUSLY,  6p-prA-bre-fis-le,  adv.  Reproach- 
fully, scurrilously. 

Opprobriousness,  op-pr(iibre-&s-n^s,  5.  Re- 
proachfulness,  scurrility. 

To  Oppugn,  5p-piine^  v.  a.  886.  To  oppose,  to 
attack ,  to  resist. 

OppugNANCY,  6p-p&g-nJn-s^,  s.    Opposition. 

OpPUGNER,   6p-pilnei&r,   s.     One  who   opposes  or 

Jt5-  Mr.  Sheridan  sounds  the  ff  in  this  word,  though 
not  ill  the  verb  from  which  it  is  formed  ;  but  that  this  is 
contrary  to  analogy,  see  Principles,  No.  586. 
OpsiMATHY,    &p-sim-i-//ie,   s,    518.     An  educa- 
tion begun  late  in  life ;  knowledge  or  learning  acquired 
in  age. 
OpTABLE,    5p-tl-bl,  iac0.    405.     Desirable,   to  he 
wished. 

Optative,   6p-t3,-tlv,  or  6p-taitiv,   adj.   505. 

Expressive  of  desire ;  the  name  of  that  mood  of  a  verb 
which  expresses  desire. 

Jf5»  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott, 
Entick,  Barclay,  and  Buchanan,  accent  this  word  on  tlie 
first  syllable ;  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  Bailey,  W.Johnston,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  on  the  second,  lliat  the  last  is  more  general, 
particularly  in  Grammar  schools,  will  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  that  the  first  is  more  correct  and  agreeable 
to  analogy,  cannot  be  denied :  for  this  word  is  not  so  na- 
turally derived  from  the  classical  optatns,  as  the  lower 
Latin  optativus  :  and  why  tins  word  should  transfer  i« 
penultimate  accent  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  English 
word,  may  be  seen  under  the  words  Academy,  Inconi- 
parable,  lac 

Upon  a  more  mature  recollection  of  the  analogies  of 
the  umeuage,  I  am  still  more  convinced  of  the  justness 
of  the  decision  on  the  accentuation  of  this  word.     A  cri- 
tic, with  whom  I  lately  conversed  upon  it,  contended  tl'.at 
the  accent  ought  to  be  upon  the  a,  because  it  was  on  that 
letter  in  the  prctcrperfcct  tense  of  the  verb  opto,  optavi. 
I  desired  him  to  put  his  argument  into  form,  and  tell  me 
whether  all  words  of  this  termination  were  to  have  the 
same  accent  as  in  the  preterperfect  tense  of  the  verb. — 
Here  he  could  go  no  farther :  I  could  have  imracdiale!y 
confronted  him  witli  tentative,  from  tento,  ientavli  with 
TUgativc,  itom  nego,  vegavi ;  with  ir.cative,  i'tom  voco, 
vocavii  and  twenty  other  examples,  which  would  have 
I    Kliown  the  weakness  of  his  re.isoning;  and  yet  this  critic 
!    ts  a  real  scholar,  a  man  of  good  sense  and  great  .ncuteness. 
1    —See  Principles,  No.  503.  on  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
i    and  Latin  accent  on  that  of  the  English  ;  No.  544,  on  the 
innucncc  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  quantity  on  that  of  the 
English;  and  No.  312,  on  the  lorminations  ative  and 
atory. 

Optical,   ip-t^-kil,   *.   88.      Relating  to  the  sci- 
ence of  opticks. 
Optician,  6p-tishiiin,  s.  357.    One  skilled  in  cp- 

ticks. 
l)l'TICK,  &p-tlk,  adj.    Visual,  producing  vision,  sub- 
servient to  vision ;  relating  to  the  science  of  vision. 
OlTICK,   5p-tik,  s.    An  instrument  of  sight,  an  or- 
tan  ot  sight.        jjg 


170.    Utter- 


OptiCKS,  fip-tlks,  3.  The  science  of  the  natin-e 
and  laws  of  vision. 

Optimacy,  6p-t^-m.\-s^,  s.  Nobility,  body  of  no- 
bles. 

OpTIMITY,  ftp-tlm-m^-t^,  s.  The  state  of  being 
best. 

Optimism,  ftpit^-mlzm,  *.  The  doctrine  or  opi- 
nion that  every  thing  in  nature  is  ordered  for  the  best. 

Option,  5p'sh&n,  s.    Choice,  election. 

Opulence,  5p-pi-l^nse,    )  s.     We.iith,  riche.-, 

OpuLENCY,  6pi-pi-l^n-s^,    ^       affluence. 

Opulent,  5pip6-l5nt,  adj.    Rich,  wealthy,  affluent. 

Opulently,  fip-pd-l^nt-l^,  adv.  Richly,  with 
splendour. 

Or,  or,  conj.  167.  A  disjunctive  particle,  mark- 
ing distribution,  and  sometimes  opposition  ;  it  corres- 
ponds to  Either,  he  must  Either  fall  Or  fly ;  before. 
Or  ever,  before  ever.     In  this  last  sense  obsolete. 

Oracle,  6rir^-kl,  ».  1 68.  405.  Something  deli- 
vered by  supernatural  wisdom ;  the  place  where,  or 
person  of  whom,  the  determinations  of  heaven  are  en- 
quired ;  any  person  or  place  where  certain  decisions  are 
obtained ;  one  famed  for  wisdom. 

Oracular,  A-rJk4cii.Ur,      7      ,. 
Oraculous,  6-rik'kfi-l&s,    5      ■^ 

uig  oracles,  resembling  oracles. 
OraculouSLY,  6-rikikfl-l&S-l^,   adv.     In  man- 
ner of  an  oracle. 
OraCULOUSNESS,  6-rlk-kfi-l&s-n^s,  s.    The  state 

of  being  oracular. 
OrAISON,    br'-li-zhn,   s.      Prayer,  verbal  supplita- 

tion. — See  Orison. 
Oral,    6-rSl,    adj.    88.     Delivered  by  mouth,  not 

written. 
Orally,  i^ral-l^,  adv.    By  mouth,  without  writing. 
Orange,  ftr^rlnje,  s.    90.     The  orange  tree,  the 

fruit  of  the  tree. 
Orange,  ftrJ-rlnje,  adj.    Belonging  to  an  orange,  <rf 

the  colour  of  an  orange. 

Orangery,  6-rawn-zh^r.^,  s.  (French.)  Plan- 
tation of  oranges. — See  Encore. 

Orangemusk,  6riiinje-musk,  s. — Se^  Pear,  ol 
which  it  is  a  species. 

Orange-woman,  irirlnje-wum-fin,  4.    One  who 

sells  oranges. 
Oration,   A-ra-shirs,  s.    a  speech   made  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  rheiorick. 
Orator,  ar-rJ-t&r,  s.  1 68.  50."-.     A  public  spea- 
ker, a  man  of  eloquence ;  petitioner.    This  sense  is 
used  in  addresses  to  chancery. 
OratORIAL,   Ar-S-tA-r^-il,   adj.   92.     Rhetorical, 
florid.  , 

gj"  I  have  inserted  this  word,  though  omitted  by  al- 
most all  our  lexicographers,  because  I  have  met  with  it 
in  authors  of  reputation.  Dr.  Foster,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Accent  and  Quantity,  says,  "  The  connexion  of  this, 
which  may  be  called  the  oratorial  accint,  with  the  sylla- 
bic, and  the  subordin.ition  of  them  to  each  other,  how- 
ever ditficiilt  it  m.-iy  appear,  is  yet  easy  in  practice."  page 
23.  Other  good  authorities,  tor  this  word  might  have 
been  adduced,  but  the  other  ;uijective  oratorical,  though 
not  so  Justly  formed,  seems  generally  to  he  preferred.  [ 
have  sometimes  made  the  experiment  on  people,  whose 
cars  were  nicely  set  to  pure  English  pronunciation,  by 
proposing  to  them  for  their  choice  the  adjectives  orato- 
rial or  oiatoricat,  and  have  always  found  them  to  prefer 
the  latter.  This  may,  in  some  measure,  arise  from  sup- 
posing the  former  might  be  considered  as  the  adjective 
of  oratorio,  but  seems  rather  to  be  occasioned  by  too  great 
a  plenitude  and  rotundity  of  sound,  which  is  not  agree- 
able to  the  genius  of  our  langxiage:  for  if  we  regard  de- 
rivaticm  only,  the  .idjei'tive  ought  to  be  oratorial,  as  de 
rived  immc<liatelv  from  the  Latin  oratorius,  in  the  same 
manner  as  from  rhetoricua  is  formed  rhetorical. 
Oratorical,  5r-ri-t&rir^-kil,  a(lj.    Rhetorical, 

lu'litting  an  orator. 
Oratorio,  5r-l-tA-re-6,  s.  An  Itihan  word,  used 
to  signify  a  kind  of  sacrca  drama,  generally  taken  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  set  to  music. 
Or.\TORY,  5r-ri-t&r-^,  s.  557.  Tinquence,  rhe- 
torical .skill;  exercise  of  eloquence;  a  private  place 
which  is  deputed  and  allotted  for  prayer  alone. 
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Orb,  6rb,  s.  Sphere,  orbicular  body,  circular  body  ; 
mundane  sphere,  celestial  body;  wheel;  any  rolling 
body ;  circle,  line  drawn  round ;  circle  described  by 
any  of  the  mundane  spheres;  period,  revolution  of 
time  ;  sphere  of  action. 

OrBATION,  6r-baisl)&n,  S.  Privation  of  parenU  or 
children. 


Orbed. 


I,    ^    s  ,  ,     'J-  a(0.   359.    Round,  circular, 

orbicular;  formed  into  a  circle;  rounded. 
OrBICTLAR,   or-bikikfi-lJr,  adj.    88.     Spherical; 

circular. 
ORBIcnLARLTt,  3r-blkikA-llr-l^,  adv.   Spherically, 

circularly. 
Orbicularness,  6r-blkik6-ldr-n^s,  *.   The  state 

of  being  orbicular. 
Orbiculated,   6r-blkiki-la-t?d,  adj.    Mouldc<l 

into  an  orb. 
Orbit,  6riblt,  *.    The  line  described  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  planet. 
OrbitY,  6r-b^-t^,  *.     Loss,  or  want  of  parents  or 

children. 
OrC,  ork,  s.    A  sort  of  eea-fisb. 
ORCHAt,  irikll,  s.  88.     A  stone  from  which  a  blue 

colour  is  made. 
Orchanet,  3r-kJ-n5t,  s.    An  herb. 
Orchard,   Sritsh&rd,  ».    88.     a  garden  of  fruit- 
trees. 
OrCHESTRE,  5rik§s-tfir,  j.  416.    The  place  where 
the  musicians  are  set  at  a  publick  show. 
ft^"  This  word  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Ur.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Narcs, 
Buchanan,   Entick,   Perry,  and  Barclay;    and  by  Mr. 
Bailey  and  W.  Johnston  on  the  second ;  and  by  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  on  either.     The  first  mode  has  not  only  the  majority 
of  votes  in  its  favour,  but  is  agreeable  to  the  general  ana- 
logy of  words  of  three  syllables,  which,  when  not  of  oirr 
own  formation,  commonly  adopt  the  antepenultimate  ac- 
cent.  The  exception  to  this  rule  will  be  found  under  the 


next  word- 

Orchestra,  5r-k5s-tr5,  s.  503. 

theatre  appropriated  to  the  musicians. 


A  part  of  the 


5:5"  Dr.  Johnson  has  preferred  the  French  orc/uatre,  l'> 
theLatin  orchestra,  and  the  Greek  ifx^^fTfa;  but  as  wu 
find  the  latter  spelling  and  pronunciation  universally  a- 
dopted  ;  and  as  we  take  almost  every  other  term  of  art  ' 
rattier  from  th^  Greek  than  any  other  language,  I  have 
ventured  to  insert  it  in  that  dress,  after  Chambers,  and 
some  other  very  respectable  authors. 

This  word  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by  Dr.  Ash, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Entick,  and  Barclay;  but  Mr.  Nares 
says  it  is  accented  on  the  second,  as  I  have  given  it.  For 
notwithstanding  the  numbers  against  me,  tlie  very  gene- 
ral rule  is  on  my  side;  which  is,  that  when  we  adopt  a 
word  whole  from  the  Latin  or  Greek,  it  ought  to  have 
the  same  accent  as  in  those  languages. — See  Principles, 
No.  503. 

To  Ordain,  6r-dane,'  v.  a.    To  appoint,  to  decree  ; 
to  establish,  to  institute;  to  set  in  an  office;  to  invest 
with  ministerial  function,  or  sacerdotal  power. 
OrdainER,  6r-daiie-&r,  s.  98.     He  who  ordain.^. 
Ordeal,  6r'-di-i\,  or  5r-j^-M,  s.  263.    A  tnai 
by  fire  or  water,  by  which  the  person  accused  appealed 
to  heaven,  by  walking  blindfold  over  hot  bars  of  iron, 
or  being  thrown  into  the  water. 
ObDEB,   6r-d5r,   s.   98.     Method,  regular  disposi- 
tion;  proper  state;    regularity,  settled  mode;    man- 
date, precept,  command  ;  rule,  regulation  ;  regular  go- 
vernment; a  society  of  dignified  persons  distinguished 
by  marks  of  honour ;  a  rank  or  class;  a  religious  fra- 
ternity; in  the  plural,  hierarchical  state;  means  to  an 
end  ;  measures,  care ;  in  architecture,  a  system  of  the 
several  members,  ornaments,  and  proportions  of  to- 
lumns  and  pilasters. 
To  Order,  6rid&r,  v.  a.  96.    To  regulate,  to  ad- 
uist,  to  manage,  to  conduct;  to  methodise,  to  dispose 
fitly  ;  to  direct,  to  command. 
Ordereb,  6rid&r-fir,  s.  55n    One  that  order:,  me- 
thodises, or  regulates. 
OrderLESS,    orid6r-I&,  adp.     Disorderly,  out  of 
rule. 

Orderliness,  Srid&r-li-nJs,  s.    Regularity,  me- 
thodicalness. 


Orderly,  orid5r-le,  adj.  Methodical,  regular, 
well  regulated;  according  with  established  method. 

Orderly,  orid&r-le,  adv.  Methodically,  accord, 
iiig  to  order,  regularly. 

Ordinable,  6r-dd-nd-bl,  adj.  435.  Such  as  may 
be  appointed. 

Ordinal,  6r-dt5-nal,  adj.  88.    Noting  order. 

Ordinal,  Sr^de-nil,  s.  A  ritual,  a  book  conUiii- 
ing  orders. 

Ordinance,  Srid^'ninse,  s.  Law,  rule,  prescript ; 
observance  commanded  ;  appointment.  When  it  sig- 
nifies cannon,  it  is  now  generally  written  for  distinc- 
tion. Ordnance,  and  pronounced  in  two  syllables. 

Ordinarily,  6r'-di-nK-ri-U,  adv.  According  to 
established  rules,  according  to  settled  method;  com- 
monly, usually. 

Ordinary,  or-de-ni-r^,  or  6rdina-r^,  adj. 
Established,  methodical,  regular;  common,  usual; 
mean,  of  low  rank ;  ugly,  not  handsome,  as,  she  is  an 
Ordinary  woman. 

Jf5=  Though  it  is  allowable  in  colloquial  pronuncia- 
tion to  drop  the  i  in  this  word,  and  pronounce  it  in  three 

syllables;  m  solemn  speaking  the  i  must  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly, and  the  word  must  have  four  syllables. — See  Prin- 

ciiiles.  No.  37i. 

Ordinary,  ir'-di-ni-ri,  s.  Established  judge  of 
ecclesiastical  causes;  settled  establishment ;  actual  and 
constant  office. 

Ordinary,  fird-nS-r^,  *.     Regular  price  of  a  meal ; 
a  place  of  eating  established  at  a  certain  price. 
Jt5=-  The  i  is  never  heard  when  the  word  is  used  in  thii 

sense. 

To  Ordinate,  5rid^-nate,  ».  a.    To  appoint. 

Ordinate,  oridd-nate,  adj.  91.  Regular,  metho- 
dieal. 

Ordination,  or-d<?-naish&n,  s.  Established  or- 
der or  tendency ;  the  act  of  investing  any  man  with 
sacerdotal  power. 

Ordnance,  Srd-nJnse,  s.    Cannon,  great  guns. 

OrdONNANCE,  6r-dQn-nJnse,  s.  Disposition  of 
figures  in  a  picture. 

Ordure,  6r-jdire,  s.  294.  376.    Dung,  filth. 

Ore,  ore,  s.  Metal  unrefined,  metal  yet  in  its  mi- 
neral state. 

Organ,  origin,  s.  Natural  Instrument,  as,  the 
tong'ieis  the  Organ  of  speech:  an  instrument  of  musick 
consisting  of  pipes  filled  with  wind,  and  of  stops  touch- 
ed by  the  hand. 

Organical,  5r-ginind-kil,     7       ,. 

Organick,  6r-gln-nlk,  509.  S  °  '^' 
of  various  parts  co-operating  with  each  other ;  instru- 
mentil,  actmg  as  instruments  of  nature  or  art ;  respect- 
ing organs. 

Organically,  5r-gJn-ne-kM-ld,  adv.  By  means 
of  organs  or  instruments. 

Organicalness,  6r-ginin^-kdl-n&,  *.  state  of 
being  organical. 

Organism,  origH-nism,  s.    Oi^anical  structure. 

Organist,  5riga-nlst,  *.  One  who  plays  on  the 
organ.  s       4      i     .,      i 

Organization,  or-gl-ne-za-shun,  s.  Construc- 
tion in  which  the  parts  are  so  disposed  as  to  be  subser- 
vient to  each  other. 

To  Organize,  origi-nlze,  ti.  a.  To  construct  »o 
as  that  one  part  co-operates  with  another. 

OrganLOFT,  6r-gan-16ft,  *.  The  loft  where  tlic 
organ  stands. 

Organpipe,  6r-gin-plpe,  s.  The  pipe  of  a  mu- 
sical organ. 

Orgasm,  6rigazra,  *.    Sudden  vehemence. 

Orgies,  6r-jize,  s.  Mad  rites  of  Bacchus,  frantick 
revels. 

Orient,  6'-Te-int,  adj.  505.  Rising  a»  the  sun  ; 
eastern,  oriental ;  bright,  shining. 

Orient,  6-r^-^nt,  *.  The  east,  the  part  where  the 
sun  first  appears. 

Oriental,  A-r^?n-til,  a(0.  Eastern,  placed  in  the 
cast,  proceeding  from  the  east. 

coil 


Consistins 


ORP  OST 

»  *  559.  FAte  73,  fhs  77,  f^ll  83,  ftt  81— mJ  93,  mSt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— ni  162,  mive  16*, 

Oriental,  A-re-5n-til,  s.     An  inhabitant  of  the    OamiENT,  orip^-m^nt,  J.    A  kind  of  mineral,  the 

eastern  parts  of  the  world.  |      yellow  arsenick,  used  by  painters  as  a  gold  colour. 

Orientalism,   A-r^-^nit.Vllzm,  s.    An  idiom  of  Orpine,  or-pin,  s.  140.    Rose  root. 


the  eastern  languages,  an  eastern  mode  of  speech. 

OrientaLITY,  6-rti-§n-tai-le-t^,  s.  State  of  be- 
ing oriental. 

Orifice,  6r-re-fis,  s.  1'12.  168.  Any  opening  or 
perforation. 

Origan,  t>r-&.gh\,  s.  88.     Wild  marjoram. 

Origin,  5r:r.i>,  l    ,.     Beginning, 

Original,  A-rldije-nil,  170.  S 

first  existence ;  fountam,  source,  that  which  gives  be- 
ginning or  existence ;  first  copy,  archetype;  derivation, 
descent. 

Original,  i-r!d-j^-n4I,  adj.  1 70.  Primitive,  pris- 
tine, first. 

Originally,  A- rld-jt^-nil-ltl-,  adv.  Primarily,  with 
regard  to  the  first  cause ;  at  first ;  as,  the  first  author. 

Originalness,  A-rld-je-nil-nes,  s.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  original. 

OriginabY,  tS-rid-j^-nJ-r^,  adj.  Productive, 
causing  existence  ;  primitive,  in  the  first  state. 

To  Originate,  6-rld-je-nate,  v.  a.  To  bring  into 
existence.  ^  ^ 

Origination,  A-rid  j^-na-shan,  s. 

bringing  into  existence. 


Orrery,  6r-r§r-r^,  s.  1 68.    An  instrument  which, 
by  many  complicated  movements,  representsthe  revo- 
lutions of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Orris,  6r-iis,  s.     A  plant  and  flower. 
Orthodox,   or-i/jA-d6ks,    adj.   503.     Sound  in 

opinion  and  doctrine,  not  heretical. 
OllTHODOXLi',  or-th6-d<tks-lti,adv.     With  sound- 
ness of  opinion. 
Orthodoxy,   or-^/iA-dJik-s^,  *.  517.    Scsindness 

in  opinion  and  doctrine. 
Orthodromicks,  6r-(Ad-dr&in-lks,  *   The  art  o( 
sailing  in  the  arc  of  some  great  circle,  which  is  the 
sliortest  or  straightest  distance  between  any  two  points 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
OrthoepisT,   6r-th6-i-p\st,  «,      One  who  Is  skil- 
led in  orthoepy. 
Orthoepy,   or-//io-e  pe,   s.  519.     The  right  pro- 
nunciation of  words. 

5:5"  I'  's  not  a  little  surprising  that  so  few  of  our  Dic- 
tionaries of  pronunciation  have  inserted  this  word,  so  pe- 
culiarly appropriated  to  the  subject  they  have  treated.  It 
IS  regularly  derived  from  the  Greek  c{6«s«-ir<»,  and  Is  as 
The  act  of  i  "^'^'^^'"'y  to  our  language  as  or<Ao^rrtp/'i,v,  orWodoxv,  &c. 
Mr.  Elphinston  and  Mr.  Nares  place  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word,  as  I  have  done. 


Orison,  tr'-vi-ziin,  s.  168.     A  prayer,  a  supplica-1  OrthogoN,  ori</iA-gon,  s.    A  rectangled  figure. 


Jt^  Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted  the  other  spelling  fr 
ePrench  oraison ;  but  Dr.  Johnson,  and  all  the  wri 


from  '  Orthogonal,  6r-thl)g-g6-nk\,  adj.    Rectangular. 


he  quotes,  spell  the  word  in  the  manner  I  have  done.    Dr. 


Orthographer,  5r.^/j5g-grif-fur,  s. 
spells  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 


One  who 

VotosoiTteTlsus  this  word  is  variously  accented  ;  that ;      "l'^""  ^^^— "S  -"-'"•""'  e"""'"","  .        . 
Shakespeare  has  the  accent  both  on  the  first  and  second   ORTHOGRAPHICAL,  or  -  th6  -  grif  -  fi  -  kJl,    tulj. 
ivUablcs,  Milton  and  Crashaw  on  the  first,  and  ethers  on  i 
the  second. 


The  fklr  Opticlla !  Nrmph,  In  thy  orij.i 
Be  all  my  tins  remembered." 

!ofr 


Hitv 


Rightly  spelled  ;  relating  to  the  spelling. 
Orthographically,  6r-//to-grif-f^-kil-l^,  adv. 
According  to  the  rules  of  spelling. 

Orthography,  6r-i/(ig-grl-fi,  j.  513.    The  part 

of  grammar  which  teaches  how  words  should  be  spel- 
led ;  the  art  or  practice  of  spelling;  the  elevation  of  a 
building  delineated. 

Ortive,  or-tiv,  adj.  157     Relating  to  the  rising  o< 
any  planet  or  star. 

Ortolan,  or't6-lan,  s.  88.    A  small  bird  account- 
ed very  delicious. 

Orts,  oris,  s.    Refuse,  that  which  !s  left. 

Oscillation,  As-sll-la-sh&n,  s.   The  act  of  mov- 
ing backward  and  forward  like  a  pendulum. 

Oscillatory,  6s-sil-li-tur-re,  a<//.    Moving  back- 
ward and  forward  like  a  pendulum. 

OsciTANOY,   5s-s^-tAn-s<^,  *.    The  act  of  yawning; 
unusual  sleepiness,  carelessness. 

OSCITANT,    Ss-s^-tint,    adj.      Yawning,    unusuall^f 

sleepy  ;  sleepy,  sluggish. 

much  worse  when  they  differ  from  others,  and  even  troni ;  QsoiTATION,  6s-si.tai.shan,  S.   The  act  of  yawning, 
themselves.     Wemust  therefore  leave  them  the  liberty  of ' '^^''^^'^  '  ' 


Crashaw. 
Sau,lu% 

Millan. 


"  Alas !  your  too  much  love  and 

"  Are  heary  oriioiu  'gainst  this  poor  vvretch."        Henry  ('. 

"  My  wakeful  lay  shall  knock 
"  At  th'  oriental  Rates,  and  duly  mock 
"  The  early  lark's  shrill  orisons  to  he 
"  An  anthem  at  the  day's  nativity." 
••  His  daily  orisons  attract  our  ear^." 
"  tiowly  they  liow'd  adoring,  and  began 
"  Their  orwonj  each  morning  duly  i-aid 
*•  So  went  he  on  with  his  on^ort*  ; 
••  \Vlilch,  if  you  mark  them  well,  were  wi^e  oi 

"  Here,  at  dead  of  night, 
"  The  hermit  oft  'mid  his  orisons  hears 
"  Aghast  the  voice  of  time  disparting  tow'rs.' 
'•  The  midnight  clock  attests  my  fervent  pray'rs, 
"  The  rising  sun  tr.y  orijon*  declares."  Haiie. 

Mr.  Nares  tells  us  he  has  no  doubt  that  Milton's  accen 
tuation  is  right.  This  too  is  my  opinion.  Poets  are  '.io\ 
the  best  authorities,  even  when  they  are  unanimous ;  but 


Cation. 


Dj,ei 


accenting  both  ways,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  ^  erse,  the 
rhyme,  the  humour,  or  the  afl'cctation  of  singularity,  and 
bring  our  reason  for  accenting  this  word  in  prose  on  the 
first  syllable,  from  the  very  general  rule  in  Principles, 
No.  .5U3.  jXceordingly,  Mr.  Bilphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Buchanan,  W.  .lohnston,  Rar- 
clay,  Bailey,  Perry,  andEntick,  uniformly  place  the  accent 
on  tJie  first  syllable ;  and  Dr.  Ash  says  it  is  sometimes  ac- 
cented on  the  second. 
Ornament,  5r-ni-ment,  s.     Embellishment,  deco- 

raSon;  honour,  that  v/hieh  confers  dignity. 
Ornamental,   or-nJ-m^n-lal,   adj.  88.     Serving 

to  decoration,  giving  embellishment. 
ObnaMENTAI  I.Y,  or-n;\-nienitil-l(^,  adv.    in  such 

a  manner  as  may  confer  embellishment, 
Ornamented,  5r-nl-in^ii-t6d.  a((j.    Embellished, 

bedecked. 
Ornate,   or-nate.  adj.  91.    Bcdecket^  decorated, 

rtn>. 
Orphan,   tir-fin,   s.  88.    A  child  who  has  lost  fa- 

Iner  or  inofner,  dt  ootn. 
Orphan,  or-fun,  adj.    Bereft  of  parent*. 
Orphanage,  orifAn-ulje,  90.7  *   state  of  an  or- 
Oai'HANlSM.  ("r-fAn-n^zin,       5      phan. 
360 


Osier,  ti-zhfir,  j.  45 1 .    A  tree  of  the  willow  kind, 

growing  by  the  water. 
OSPRAY,  &s-pra,  i.     'i'he  sca-cagle. 
Ossicle,  &s-slk-kl,  «.  405.    A  small  bone. 
OssmCK,   &s-slf-fik,   adj,  509.     Having  the  pc-xa 

of  making  bones,  or  changing  carneous  or  membran- 
ous to  bony  substance. 
Ossification,    Ss-si-l'^-kiisliBn,  *.     Change  of 

carneous,  menibrauotis,  or  cartilaginous,    into  bony 

substance. 
Ossifrage,  &sist5-fradje,  <.    A  kind  of  eagle. 
2'o  Ossify,   t!)sis«i-fl,    t>.  a.  183.     To  change  Into 

l)one. 
OssivOROUS,  As-slvivA-rus,  adj.  518.    Devourmg 

bones. 

Ostensible,   is  tin-sA-bl,   at^.     Held  fbrth  to 

view;  apparent 
OstensiVE,  &s-t6n-siv,  adj.  158.  428L     Showing 

betokening. 
OSTENT,    6s-t5nt,    *,      Appearance,   air,    manner, 

mien ;  show,  token  ;  a  portent,  a  prodigy. 
Ostentation,  fts-t^n-ta-sh&n,  s.  Outward  ?hcw, 

appearance  ;  ambitious  display,  boast,  vaiP  show 


OVE  OVE 

air  167,  n&t  163— tibo  171,  tdb  172,  bill  173— iQ  299— pAilnd  313— t«m  466- -XHk  4€9. 

To   offer  rcc 


Ostentatious,  5s-tln-ta-sh&s,  aitj.  Boastful,  vain, 
fond  of  show,  fond  to  expose  to  view. 

Ostentatiously,  5s-t6a-taishus-le,  adv.  Vain- 
ly, boastfully. 

OsTENTATiousNESS,  6s-t5n-ta-sh&s-n^s,  *.  A'a- 
nity,  boastfulness. 

OSTEOCOPE,  6s-t^-A-kApe,  s.  The  aching  of  tlic  bones. 

Osteology,  is-te-il-lA-j;,  *.  518.   a  description 

of  the  bones. 
Ostler,   5s-lur,  s.  472.  98.     The  man  who  takes 

care  of  horses  at  an  inn. 
Ostracism,  fts-trl-slzm,  s.     A  manner  of  sentence 

at  .Athens,  in  wliicli  the  note  of  acauittal  or  condemna 

tion  was  marked  upon  a  shell,  publick  censure. 
OstraCITES,   6s-tri-si-tlz,  s.     Oitracites  expresses 

the  common  oyster  in  its  fossil  state. 
Ostrich,  is-trltsh,  s.     The  largest  of  birds. 

Jt^  This  word  is  more  frequently  pronouncta  Oi- 
tridge  ;  and  by  Shakespeare  is  written  esiridge. 
OtaCOUSTICK,   &t-ti-k.pu-stlk,  s.      An  instrument 

to  facilitate  hearing. 
Other,   &TH-6r,  pron.  98.  469.     Not  the  same, 

different ;    correlative  to   Each  ;    something  besides, 

next;  it  is  sometimes  put  eUiptieally  for  Other  thing. 
OtheRGATES,  fiTH-&r-gats,  s.   In  another  manner. 

Obsolete. 
OtHEUGUISE,  &TH-iLr-gyize,  adj.   Of  another  kind. 
Otherwhere,  &TH-cir-whare,  ac/y.  In  other  places. 
Otherwhile,  firH-ir-\vlille,  adv.   At  other  times. 
Otherwise,  &TH-fir-wlze,  or  uTH-iir-wlz,  adv. 

140.  In  a  different  miiincr;  by  other  c.iuses ;  in  o- 
ther  respects;  often  corruptly  pronounced  othcrways. 

Oxter,  &t-tfir,  s,  98.  An  amphibious  animal  that 
preys  upon  fish. 

Oval,  oiv&I,  ac0.  88.  Oblong,  resembling  the  lon- 
gitudinal section  of  an  egg. 

Oval,  A^v&l,  ».    That  which  has  the  shajie  of  an  egg. 

OvARIOUS,  6-va-re-fis,  adj.    Consisting  of  eggs. 

Ovary,  A-vi-r^,  s.  That  part  of  the  bcaly  in  which 
impregnation  is  formed. 

Ovation,  6-va-slian,  *.  a  lesser  triumph  among 
the  Romans.  1 


To  OvER-EiD,   6-vfir.bid,'  v. 

than  equivalent. 

To  Over-blow,  6-vur-bl6,'  v.  n.    To  be  past  it» 

violence. 
To  Over-blow,   A-v&r-blo,'  v.  a.    To  drive  away 

as  clouds  before  the  wind. 
Over-boaud,  6-vur-b6rd,  adv.    Off  the  ship  out 

of  the  ship. 

To  Over-bulk,  6-v5r-b&lk,'  v.  a.    To  oppress  uy 

bulk. 
7'o  Over-burden,  A-vur-buridn.  v  a.    To  load 

with  too  great  a  weight. 
To  OVER-EUY,  A-vOr-bi,'  v.  a.    To  buy  too  dear. 
To  OvER-CAIUlY,  A-v&r-kJrir^,  v.  a-    To  carry  too 

far,  to  be  urged  to  any  thing  violent  or  dangerous. 
To  Overcast,  o-viir-kAst,'  v.  a,    Tocloud,  to  dar- 
ken, to  cover  with  gloom  ;  to  cover ;  to  rate  too  high 

in  compuliition. 
To  Over-charge,  A-v&r-tsharje,'  v.  a.    To  o]>. 

press,  to  cloy,  to  surcharge ;    to  load,  to  crowd  too 

much  ;  to  burden  ;  to  rate  too  high  ;  to  fill  too  full ; 

to  load  with  too  great  a  charge. 
Over-charge,   o-vCir-tshirje,    t.     Too  great  a 

charge. — See  Otrrbatance. 
To  Over-cloud,  o-v&r-kloud/  v.  a.    To  cover 

with  clouds. 
To  Overcome,  o-vur-k?im,'  v.  a.    To  subdue,  to 

conquer,  to  vanquish  ;  to  surcharge  ;  to  come  over  or 

upon.     Not  in  use  in  this  last  sense. 
To  OVERCO.ME,  A-vfir-k&m,'  v.  n.    To  gain  the  su- 
periority. 
Overcomee,  A-v£ir-k&m-m&r,  s.    He  who  orer- 

comes. 
To  Over-count,  ^v&r.koint/  i-.  a.    To  rate  a- 

bove  the  true  value. 
To  Overdo,  A-var-dAo,'  v.  a.     To  do  more  than 

enough. 

To  Over-dress,  A-vur-dres,'  f.  a.     To  adorn 

lavishly. 
To  Over-drive,  A-v&r-drive/  v.  a.   To  driie  too 

hard,  or  beyond  strength. 
To  Over-eye,  A-vfir-1,'  v.  a.    To  superintend  ;   to 

observe,  to  remark. 


Oven,  fivivn,  s.  103.    An  arched  cavity  heated  with  |  OverfaLL,  A-vur-fall,  s.  406.    Cataract.   Not  used 
fire  to  bake  bread.  2b  OvER-FLOAT,  A-V&r-flAte,'  i..  ,U    To  swim,  to 

Over,  o-vur, /wep.  98.  418.     Above;  across,  as, !     flg^j^ 
he  leaped  Over  the  brook  ;  through,  as,  the  world  Over. 


Over,  A-v&r,  adv.  Above  the  to])  ;  more  than  a 
quantity  assigned,  from  side  to  side;  from  one  to  ano- 
ther ;  from  a  country  beyond  the  sea ;  on  the  surface  ; 
throughout ;  completely ;  with  repetition,  another 
time ;  in  a  great  degree,  in  too  great  a  quantity  ;  Over 
and  above,  besides,  beyond  what  was  first  supjiosed  or 
immediately  intended  ;  Over  against,  opposite,  regard- 
ing in  front ;  in  composition  it  has  a  great  variety  of 
significations ;  it  is  arbitrarily  prefixed  to  nouns  ad- 
jectives, or  other  parts  of  speech;  Over-night,  the  night 
before. 
To  Over-abound,  o-vCir-4-bound,'  v.  n.    To  a- 

bound  more  than  enough. 
To  Over- ACT,  A-vur-ikt/  v.  a.    To  act  more  than 

enough. 
To  Over-arch,  A-viir-artsh,'  f.  a.    To  cover  as 

with  an  arch. 
To  Over-awe,  A-vfir-;uv,'  v.  a.     To  keep  in  awe 

by  superior  influence. 
To  Over-balance,  A-v&r-baWansf,  v.  a.  493. 
To  weigh  down,  to  preponderate. 
.1K5"  "hat  has  been  observed  of  words  compounded 
with  coun/«- is  applicable  to  those  compounded  with  o- 
jrr.  The  noun  and  the  verb  sometimes  follow  the  ana- 
logy of  dissyllables ;  the  one  having  the  accent  on  the 
first,  and  the  other  on  the  latter  syllabies See  Counter- 
balance. 

Over-balance,  Aivur-bil-ianse,  s.    Something 

more  than  equivalent. 

Over-battle,  Aiy&r-bJt-tl,  acy.    Too  fruitful. 

exuberant.     Not  used. 
To  Over-bear,  A-vtir-bare,'  v.  a.    To  rejircss,  to 
subdue,  to  bear  down. 


To  Overflow,  A-vfir-flo,'  v.  n.   To  be  fuUer  than 

the  brim  can  hold;  to  exuberate. 

To  Overflow,  A-vfir-fiA,'  v.  a.  To  fill  beyond  the 
brim ;  to  deluge,  to  drown,  to  over  nni. 

Overflow,  A-vfu-flA,  s.  492.  inundation,  more 
than  fulness,  such  a  quantity  as  runs  over,  exuberance. 

Overflowing,  A-vCir-flA-Ing,  s,  Exuberance,  co. 
piousness. 

Overfi.OWINGLY,  A-vir-flA-Ing-Ie,  adv.  Exu- 
berantly. 

To  0\TiR-FLY,  A-vfir-fli,'  V.  a.    To  cross  by  flight. 

Ovekforwabdness,  A-vCir-fAr-ward-nes,  *.   Too 

great  quickness ;   too  great  officiousness. 

To  Over-freight,  A-v&r-frate,'  v.  a.  To  load  toe 

heavily. 
To  OvER-GLANCE,  A-vCir-glanse,'  v.  a.    To  look 

hastily  over. 
To  Over-GO,  o-vfir-gA,'  v.  a.    To  surpass,  toe.xcel. 
To   Over  GORGE,   A-vQr-gorje,'   v.   a.     To  gorge 

too  much. 
I'o  OvER-GUOW,  A-vtir-grA,'  v.  a.    To  cover  with 

f  ;owth  ;  to  rise  above. 
To  Over-grow,  A-vur-grA,'  v.  n.    To  grow  be- 
yond the  fit  or  natural  size. 
Over-growth,  A^vur-grA/.'j,  *.    Exuberant  growth. 
To  Over-hale,   A-v&r-hawI/  v.  a.    To  spread  o- 

ver ;  to  examine  over  again. 

X^  This  word  has  the  a  in  the  last  syllable  always  pro- 
nounced as  it  is  here  marked — Sec  To  HaU. 
To  OvEB-HANG,  o-v£ir-liing,'  v.  a.    To  jut  over 

to  impend. 
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To  OvKUPRiZE,   o-vfir-prlze/  v.  a.     To  value  at 

too  high  a  price. 
OV'FKRANK,  6-v&r-r5ngk,'  ac0.    Too  rank. 
'To  Overrate,   6-vui-rate/  t>.  a.     To  rate  at  toe 

much. 
To  Overreach,  6-v6r-reetsh,'  v.  a.    To  rise  a- 

bovc ;  to  deceive,  to  go  beyond. 


To  Over-hang,  i-vfir-hang,'  v.  n.  To  jut  over,  i 
To  Over-harden,  6-vur-h^ridn,  v.  a.   To  make  ■ 

too  hard.  ■ 

Over-head,  6-vCir-hed,'  adv.    Aloft,  in  the  zenith, , 

abo\e.  I 

To  Over-hear,  A-v&r-h^re/  v.  a.   To  hear  those, 

wl  o  do  not  mean  to  be  heard. 


To  Over-joy,  6-vur-joe,'  v.  a.    To  transport,  to ;  2«  Overreach,  o-v&r-id^tsh,'  v.  n.    Ah 


ravish. 
Over-joy,  Aiyfir-jod,  s.    Transport,  ecstacy. 


said  to  Over-reaeh,  when  he  brings  his  hinder  feet  too 
far  forwards,  so  as  to  strilic  againsi  liis  fore-fcct. 


To  Over-ripen,  6-v&r-rUpn,  v.  a.    To  make  too   Overreacher,  A-v&r-r^etslii&r,  5.    a  c),eat,  a 

deceiver. 

To  Overread,  6-VLir-r^^d,'  v,  a.    To  peruse. 

2'o  Overroast,  A-v&r-rdst/  v.  a.  To  roast  too  much. 

To  Overrule,  A-v&r-r661,'  v.  a.  To  influence 
with  predominant  power,  to  be  superior  in  authority; 
to  govern  with  high  authority,  to  superintend;  to  su- 
persede,  as  in  law,  to  Over-rule  a  plea  is  to  reject  it  as 
incompetent. 

To  Overrun,  A-v&r-r5n.'  v.  a.  To  harass  by  in- 
cursions, to  ravage ;  to  outrun  j  to  overspread,  to  cover 
all  over ;  to  mischief  by  great  numbers,  to  pester. 

To  Overrun,  6-v5r-r5n/  v.  n.    To  overflow,  to 

be  more  than  fulL 
To  Oversee,  A-vCir-s^^,'  v.  a.    To  s-ipcrintend  ;  to 


ripe. 
To  Over-labour,  6-v&r-la-b5r,  v.  a.    To  take 

too  much  pains  on  any  thing,  to  harass  with  toil. 

To  Omkr-LADE,  6-v5r-lade,' v.  a.  To  over-burden. 

Overlarge,  6-vur-lSrje/  ad).  Larger  than  e- 
nough. 

To  Overlay,  6-v&r-Ia/  v.  a.  To  oppress  by  too 
much  weight  or  power;  to  smother;  to  cover  superfi- 
cially; to  jam  by  something  laid  over. 

Tf  Overleap,  6-vur-l^pe,'  v.  a.  To  pass  by  a 
jump. 

To  Overlive,  6-v&r-liv,'  v.  a.  To  live  longer 
than  anotlier,  to  survive,  to  outlive. 

To  Overlive,  A-v&r-llv,'  v.  n.    To  live  too  long. 

OvERLIVER,  6-v&r-liv-ur,  i.  Survivor,  that  which 
lives  longest.     Not  used. 

To  Overload,  6-vur-l6de,' j;.  a.  To  burden  with 
too  much. 

OVERLONG,  6-Vur-16ng,'  adj.     Too  long. 

To  Overlook,  6-var-lo6k,'  v.  a.  To  view  from 
a  higher  pliice;  to  view  fully;  to  peruse;  to  superin- 
tend,  to  oversee ;  to  review;  to  pass  by  indulgently ; 
to  neglect,  to  slight ;  to  pass  over  unnoticed. 

Overlooker,  6-vur-lo5ki&r,  .t.    One  who  looks 

over  his  fellows. 

Overmasted,  A-vur-mistt5d,  adj.  Having  too 
much  mast. 

To  O/ERMASTER,  A-vur-mis-tir,  v.  a.  To  sub- 
due, to  govern. 

To  Overmatch,  A-v&r-mStsh,'  v.  a.  To  be  too 
powerful,  to  conquer. 

Overmatch,   A-vfir-mStsh,  s.    One  of  superior 

powers. — See  Connterbalanct. 

Overmuch,  o-vur-matsli,'  adj.  Too  much,  more 
than  enough. 

Overmuch,  A-vur-m&tsh,'  adv.  In  too  great  a 
degree. 

OvERMUCHNESS,  A-v6r-rautshin5s,  s.  Exube- 
rance, superabundance.     Not  used. 

Overnight,  A-v&r-nite,'  s.   The  night  before. 


overlook,  to  pass  by  unheeded,  to  omit. 

Overseen,  o-vur-s^^n^ jsart.  Mistaken,  deceived. 

Overseer,  A-v&r-s^^&r,  *.  One  who  overlooks, 
a  superintendant ;  an  officer  who  has  the  care  of  the  pa- 
rochial provision  for  the  poor. 

To  Overset,  A-vOr-s^t,'  v.  a.  To  turn  the  bottom 
upwards,  to  throw  off  the  basis;  to  throw  out  of  regu- 
larity. 

To  Overset,  A-v&r-s5t/  v.  n.    To  fall  ofl"  the  basis. 

To  OvERSHADE,  A-v&T-shadc/  V.  a.  To  cover 
with  darkness. 

To  Overshadow,  A-vi'ir-shid-dA,  v.  a.  To  throw 
a  shadow  over  any  thing;  to  shelter,  to  proteeL 

To  Overshoot,  A-viir-shAAi,'  v.  11.  To  fly  be- 
yond the  mark. 

To  Overshoot,  6-v&r-sh55t,'  v.  a.  To  shoot  be- 
yond the  mark  ;  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  ven- 
ture too  far,  ti>  assert  too  much. 

Oversight,  A-vur-slte,  s.  493.  Superintendance. 
Not  used.     Mistake,  error. 

To  Oversize,  A-v&r-slze/  v.  a.    To  surpass  in 

bulk  ;  to  plaster  over. 

2o  OvERSKIP,  A-v5r-sk1p,'  v.  a.  To  pass  by  leap- 
ing ;  to  pass  over  ;  to  escape. 

To  Oversleep,  o-v&r-slt^ep,'  v.  a.  To  sleep  too  long. 

To  OvERSLiP,  A-v£ir-sllp,'  V.  a.  To  pass  undone, 
unnoticed,  or  unused ;  to  neglect. 


To  OvernaME,  A-v&r-name,'  v.  a.    To  name  in    To  OvERSNOW,  A-v&r.sno,'i;,a.  Tocover  with  snow 


a  series, 

To  OvEROFFiCE,  A-viir-5fif!s,  V.  a.  To  lord  by 
virtue  of  an  ollice. 

OVEROFFICIOUS,  A-vfir-6f-fishias,  adj.  Too  busy, 
too  importunate. 

To  Overpass,  A-v&r-p'is,'  v.  a.  To  cross ;  to  over- 
look, to  pass  with  disregard  ;  to  omit  in  a  reckoning. 

To  Overpay,  A-vir-pa,'  v.  a.  To  reward  beyond 
the  price. 

To  OveRPERCH,  A-v6r-p§rtsll/  v.  a.     To  fly  over. 

To  OVERPEER,  A-v&r-p^re,'  v.  a.  To  overlook,  to 
hover  above. 

Overplus,  A-v6r-pl&s,  ».  Surplus,  what  remains 
more  than  sufficient. 

To  OvERPLY,  A-V&r-pll,'  v.  a.  To  employ  too  la- 
boriously. 

To  Overpoise,  A-vurpolzc/  v.  a.    To  outweigh. 
Overpoise,  A^vtir-polzc,  s.  493.     rrciwuderaut 


Oversold,  A-vur-sAld,'  part.    Sold  at  too  high  a 

price. 
OVERSOON,  6-vur-so6n,'  adv.    Too  soon. 
Overspent,  o-vUr-spent/ /jar/.  Wearied,  harassed. 
'To  Overspread,  A-vfir-spred,'  v.  a.    To  covei 

over,  to  fill,  to  scatter  over. 
To  Overstand,  A-vfir-stlnd/  ti.  a.    To  stand  too 

much  upon  conditions. 

To  Overstock,  A-v5r-stAk,'  v.  a.   To  flii  too  fuu, 

to  crowd.  ^ 

To  Overstrain,  A-v&r-strane^  v.  n.    To  make 

too  violcTit  elibrts. 
To  Overstrain,  A-vur-strane,'  v.  a.    To  stretch 

too  far. 
To  OvicRSWAY,  A-vur-swi,'  v.  a.     To  over-ruI«, 

to  bear  down. 
To  OVERSWELL,  o-v6r.s\v^l,'  V.  a.    To  rise  above. 
Overt,  A-v^rt,  adj.  544.    Oiwi,  publick,  apparent 


weiplit. 

To  Overpower,  A-vCir-puu-iir,  v.  a.   To  be  pre-  Overtly,  o-vc-rt-le,  adv.    Openly, 

domiiKiiit  over,  to  oppress  by  sujieriority.                        I  7'o  OVERTAKE,    A-viir-takc^   v.  a.     To  catch  anj 

To  OVERPRESS,   A-v6r-prcs,'  v.  a.    To  bear  upon  j  thing  by  piusuit,  to  come  up  to  sometliiug  going  be- 

with  irresistible  force,  to  overwhelm,  to  crush.  fore,  to  take  by  surprise. 
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To  Overtask,  6-vur-tisk/  v.  a.  To  burden  with 
too  heavy  duties  or  injunctions. 

To  OvEBTHUOW,  A-v&r-^/irA,'  V.  a.  To  turn  up- 
side down;  to  throw  down,  to  demolish;  to  defeat,  to 
conquer ;  to  destroy,  to  bring  lo  nothing. 

Overthrow,  6-vhr-t/iri,  s.  493.  The  state  of  be- 
ing turned  upside  down  ;  ruin,  destruction ;  defeat,  dis- 
comfiture; degradation. — See  Overbalance- 

OVERTHROWER,  6-v6r-i/irA^&r,  s.  He  who  over- 
throws. 

OvERTHWART,  A-vQr-tAwart/  adj.  Opposite,  be- 
ing over  against ;  crossing  any  thing  perpendicularly  ; 
perverse,  adverse,  contradictious. 

OVERTHWARTLY,  6-v&r-<Audrt-l^,  adv.  Across, 
transversely;  pervicaciously,  perversely. 

OvERTHWARTNESS,  6-vfir-</jwart-n4s,  s.  Pervi- 
caeity,  perverseness. 

Overtook,  <i-v5r-t65k,'  Pret.  and  part.  pass. 
of  Overtake. 

To  Overtop,  6-v5r-t5p,'  tj.  a.  To  rise  above,  to 
raise  the  head  above ;  to  excel,  to  surpass  ;  to  obscure, 
lo  make  of  less  importance  by  superior  excellence. 

To  OvERTRIP,  A-v&r-trip/  v.  a.  To  trip  over,  to 
walk  lightly  over. 

Overture,  6-vfir-tsh6re,  s.  463.  Opening,  dis- 
closure, discovery ;  proposal,  something  oflered  to  con- 
sideration. 

To  OVEKTUBN,  A-v6r-turn,'  v.  a.  To  throw  down, 
to  subvert,  to  ruin  ;  to  overpower,  to  conquer. 

OvERTURNER,  A-v&r-tfirn-&r,  s.    Subvcrtcr. 

To  Overvalue,  A-v&r-vAl-16,  v.  a.  To  rate  at 
too  high  a  price. 

To  OVERVEIL,  i-vSr-vale,'  t^  a.    To  cover. 

To  OvERWATCH,  A-v&r-w6tsh,'  v.  a.  To  subdue 
with  long  want  of  rest. 

OvERWEAK,  6-vur-W(ike,'  ac0.    Too  weak,  too  feeble. 

To  OvERWEATHER,  6-v&r-weTH-tir,  V.  a.  To 
batter  with  violence  of  weather.    Not  used. 

To  OvERWEEN,  6-v&r-w^^n,'  v.  n.  To  think  too 
highly,  to  think  with  arrogance. 

OvERWEENiNGi.Y,  A-v&r-ween-liig-l^,  adv.  With 
too  much  arrogance,  with  too  high  an  opinion. 

To  OVERWEIGH,  A-vur-wa,'  v.  a.    To  preponderate. 

Overweight,  6-v&r-wate,'  s.  4 93.    Preponderance. 

To  Overwhelm,  A-v&r-wli^lm,'  v.  a.  To  crush 
underneath  something  violent  and  weighty  ;  to  overlook 
gloomily. 

Overwhelmingly,   A-v6r-whel-mIng-le,    adv. 

In  such  a  manner  as  to  overwhelm. 
Overwrought,  o-v&r-rawt,'  part.    Laboured  too 

much  ;  worked  too  much. 
Overworn,  A-vtir-wArn/  part.    Worn  out,  sub- 
dued by  toil ;  spoiled  by  time. 
Ought,  awt,  i.  3 1  9.  393.     Any  thing,  not  nothiii;% 

More  properly  written  Aught. 
Ought,  awt,    verb  imperfect.     Owed,  was  bound 

to  pay,  have  been  mdcbted.     Not  used  in  this  sense. 

To  be  obliged  by  duty  (  to  be  fit,  to  be  necessary ;  a  sign 

of  the  potential  mood. 
OviFOBM,    6!-\i-[6rm,   adj.     Having  the  shape  of 

an  egg. 

Oviparous,    A-vlpipi-r&s,   adj.  518.     Bringing 

forth  eggs,  not  viviparous. 
Ounce,   6unse,   5.  312.    The  sixteenth    pan  of  a 

pound  in  Avoudupois    weight;  the  twelfth  part  of  a 

pound  in  Troy  weight. 
Ounce,  ounse.  s.    a  lynx,  a  p.anther. 
OupHE,  66fe,  s.  315.     A  fairy,  goblin. 
OuPHEN,  6A-fn,  adj.  103.  Elfish. 
Our,  our,  pron.  pass.  312.     Pertaining  to  us,  be- 

longmg  lo  us ;  when  the  substantive  goes  before,  it  is 

wriiten  ours. 

Ourselves,  our-s^lvz,'  recip.  pron.    We,  not  o- 

thcrs  ;   us,  not  others ;  m  the  oblique  cases. 
OursELF,    our-selfjf     U  used  in  the  regal  style  for 

Myself. 
Ousel,  oo^zl,  s.  405.      a  blackbird. 


To  Oust,  oust,  v.  a.  312.  To  vacate,  to  takeaway 
to  expel. 

Out,  out,  adv.  312.  Not  within  ;  it  is  generally 
opposed  to  In;  in  a  state  of  disclosure ;  not  in  confine- 
ment or  coneealment ;  from  the  place  or  house;  from 
the  iimer  part ;  not  at  home ;  in  a  state  of  extinction  ; 
in  a  state  of  being  exiiaiisted  ;  to  the  end ;  loudly,  with^ 
out  restraint ;  not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner ;  in  an 
error  ;  at  a  loss,  in  a  puzzle ;  away,  at  a  loss ;  it  is  used 
emphatically  before  Alas;  it  is  added  emphatically  to 
verbs  of  discovery. 

Out,  out,  interject.  An  expression  of  abhorrence 
or  expulsion,  as.  Out  upun  this  half-fiiced  fellowship! 

Out  of,  0&ti-6v,  prep.  From,  noting  produce  ;  not 
in,  noting  exclusion  or  dismission,  no  longer  in;  not 
in,  noting  unfitness  ;  not  within,  relating  to  a  house  ; 
from,  noting  extraction;  from,  noting  copy;  from, 
noting  rescue  ;  not  in,  noting  exorbitance  or  irregular- 
ity ;  from  one  thing  to  something  diliercnt ;  to  a  diffe- 
rent state  from,  noting  disorder ;  not  according  to ;  to  a 
different  state  from,  noting  separation  ;  beyond  ;  past, 
without,  noting  something  worn  out  or  exhausted  ;  by 
means  of;  in  conse(^uence  of,  noting  the  motive  orrea- 
son  ;  Out  of  hand,  immediately,  as,  that  is  easily  used 
which  is  ready  in  the  hand ;  Out  at  the  elbows,  having 
outrun  his  means. 

To  Out,  o&t,  v.  a.  To  expel,  to  deprive.  Not  mucli 
used. 

To  OUTACT,  out-akt,'  V.  a.     To  do  beyond. 

2o  Outbalance,  out-b^l-lAnse,  v.  a.  To  over- 
weigh,  to  preponderate. 

To  OutbaR,  out-bir,'  v,  a.  To  shut  out  by  forti- 
fication. 

To  Outbid,  oit-bid/  v.  a.  To  overpower  by  bid- 
ding a  higher  price. 

Outbidder,  out-bld'dur,  s.    One  that  outbids. 

OutdLOWED,  5ut-blAde/  adj.  Inflated,  swollen 
with  wind. 

OuteORN,  o&tib5rn,  adj.    Foreign,  not  native. 

Outbound,  6&t-bo&nd,  adj.  Destinatcd  to  a  dis- 
tant voyage. 

To  Outbrave,  6&t-brave,'  v.  a.  To  bear  down 
and  disgrace  by  more  daring,  insolent,  or  splendid  ap- 
pearance. 

To  OutbrazEN,  ^ut-bra-zn,  v.  a.  To  beardown 
with  impudence. 

Outbreak,  o&t-brake,  s.  That  which  breaks  forth, 
eruption. 

To  OutbreaTHE,  5ut-br^THe/  v.  a.  To  weary 
by  having  better  breati; ;  to  expire.    Obsolete. 

Outcast,  out^klst,  part.  adj.  Thrown  into  the 
air  as  refuse  ;  banished,  expelled. 

Outcast,  outikist,  s.  492.  Exile,  one  rejected, 
one  expelled. 

To  Outcraft,  out-kraft/  v.  a.  To  excel  in  cun- 
ning. 

Outcry,  out-krl,  s.  492.  Cry  of  vehemence,  cry 
of  distress,  clamour  of  detestation. 

To  Outdare,  out-dire,'  f.  a.    To  venture  beyond. 

To  OuTDATE,  out-date,'  v.  a.    To  antiquate. 

To  Outdo,  out-doo,'  t'.  a.     To  excel,  to  surpass. 

7'o  OuTDWELL,  out-dwel,'  V.  a.    To  stay  beyond. 

Outer,  out-tur,  adj.  98.     That  is  without. 

OuTERLY,  6ut-tflr-le,  adv.    Towards  the  outside. 

Outermost,  6ut-t&r-m6st,  adj.  Remotest  frora 
the  midst. 

To  Outface,  6ut-fase^  v.  a.  To  brave,  to  bear- 
down  by  show  of  magnanimity  ;  to  stare  down. 

2'oOutfawn,  out- fawn.'  v.  a.   To  excel  in  fawning. 

To  OUTFLY,  out-fll,'  ».  a.    To  leave  behind  in  flight. 

OuTFORM,  out-lorm,  s.  Rxternal  appearance.  Not 
used. 

To  OlTTFROWN,  out-froun,'  v.  a.    To  frown  down. 

OuTGATE,  out-gate,  s.     Outlet,  passage  outwards. 

2'o  Oi;tgIVE,  out-gU-,'  v.  a.    To  surpass  in  giving. 

To  Outgo,  out-go,'  v.  a.  To  surpass,  to  excel  i 
to  go  beyond,  to  leave  behind,  in  going;  to  circimivent, 
to  overreach. 
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To  Oltgrov.',  Sut-grA/  v.  a.    To  surpaM  in  growth, 

to  grow  too  great  or  too  old  for  .iny  tiling. 
OuTGUARD,   out-gyJrd,  s.     One  poited  at  a  dia- 

tanco  from  the  main  body  as  a  defence. 
Tj  OutjesT,    out-jcst,'   V.   a.     To  overpovfcr   by 

jesting. 
To  OuTKNAVE,    out-nave/   v,  a.     To  surpass  in 

knavery. 
Outlandish,  out-lind-lshjat//.  Not  native,  foreign. 
To  Outlast,   out-list/  it.  a.    To  surpass  in  dura- 
tion. 
Outlaw,   uut-liw,  s.     One  excluded  from  the  be- 
nefit of  the  law  ;  a  plundtror,  a  robber,  a  bandit. 
To  Outlaw,    out-law,    v.  a.     To  deprive  of  the 

benefits  and  protection  of  the  law. 
OutLAWEV,    out-law-r^,   s.      A   decree  by  which 

any  man  is  cut  off  from  the  community,  and  deprived 

of  the  protection  of  Die  law. 
To   OuTLEAP,   out-l<Jpr,'  V.   a.     To  pass  by  leai>- 

ing,  to  start  beyond. 
OuTLEAP,  out-l^pe,  *.     Sally,  flight,  escape. 
Outlet,    out-15t,   *.      Pasiago  outwards,   discharge 

outwards. 
Outline,  Sut-llne,  s.    Contour,  line  by  which  any 

figure  is  defined ;  extremity;  a  sketch. 
To   OuTUVE,    out-liv^   i>.   a.     To  live  beyond,   to 

survive. 
OtTTLlVER,  out-llv-vur,  s.  98.    A  survivor. 
To  Outlook,   out-l55k,'  v.   a.    To  face  down,  to 

browbeat. 
To  Outlustke,  out-l?is-t&r,  v.   a.    To  excel  in 

brightness. 
OlTTLYING,  6&t-ll-lng,  part.  adj.    Exceeding  others 

in  lying ;  applied  to  a  deer  that  has  got  out  of  its  park  ; 

applied  to  places  lyin;;  at  tlie  extremities. 
To  Outmeasuue,  ofit-m^2h-6re,  v.  a.    To  exceed 

in  measure. 

To  Outnumber,  out-num-b&r,  v.  a.   To  exceed 

in  number. 

Zo  Outmarch,  out-mai tsli,'  v.  a.  To  leave  be- 
hind in  the  march. 

Outmost,  outAmAst,  atlj.  Remotest  from  the  mid- 
dle. 

0[ttparish,  out-p.\r-rish,  s.  Parish  not  lying 
within  the  walls. 

OutpaRT,  Sut-pdrt,  s.  Part  remote  from  the  cen- 
tre or  main  body. 

To  Outpace,  out-pase/  v.  a.  To  outgo,  to  leave 
behind. 

To  Outpour,  5ut-pA5r,'  v.  a.  316.    To  emit,  to 

send  forth  in  a  stream. 

To  OuTPUIZE,  out-prize,'  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  the 
value  set  upon  it. 

To  Outrage,  outiridje,'  v.  a.  To  injure  vio- 
lently or  contumeliously,  to  insult  roughly  and  tumul- 
tuously. 

Outrage,  o&t-ridje,  s.  497.  open  violence,  tu- 
multuous mischief. 

Outrageous,  ofit-ra-j&s,  adj.    Violent,  furious, 

exorbitant,  tumultuous,  turbulent;  excessive,  passing 
reason  or  decency  ;  enormous,  atrocious. 

Outrageously,  ofit-ra'jas-le,  adv.     Violently, 

tumultuously,  furiously. 

OutrageOUSNESS,  6at-ra-j&s-nC-s,  s.  Fury,  vio- 
lence. 

To  Outreach,  Aut-re^tsh,'  v.  a.    To  go  beyond. 

7'o  Outride,  Sut-rlde,'  v.  a.   To  pass  by  riding. 

OirruiGHT,  out-rite,'  adv.  Immediately,  without 
delay ;  conipletulv. 

To  Outroar,  6&t-r6re,'  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  roar- 
ing. 

Outrode,  5fit-r6de,'  pret.  and  part,  of  Outride. 

Outrode,  6fit-rAdo,  s.    Excursion.    Not  used. 

Tu  OUTROOT,  6ut  rAAt,'  V.  a.  To  extirpate,  to  e- 
radicale. 
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To  OUTRtTN,  5it-r&n,'  t;.  a.  To  leave  behind  ic 
running ;  to  exceed. 

To  Outsail,  Ait-sale/  v.  a.  To  leave  behind  in 
sailing. 

To  OUTSCORN,  5ut-sk6m,'  v.  a.  To  bear  down, 
or  confront  by  contempt. 

To  Outsell,  out-s5l,'  i^.  a.  To  exceed  in  the  price 
for  which  a  thing  is  sold ,  to  gain  a  higher  price. 

Outset,  ofit-s^t,  s.  Commencement,  beginning,  of 
a  diicoure  or  enterprize. 

To  Outshine,  6&t-shlne/  »>.  a.  To  emit  lustre ; 
to  excel  in  lustre. 

7'o  OutshoOT,  out-sli3ot/  V.  a.  To  exceed  in 
shooting;  to  shoot  beyond. 

Ol'TSIDE,  out^sldu,  5.  Superficies,  surface ;  exter- 
nal part ;  extreme  part,  part  remote  from  the  middle ; 
superficial  appearance;  the  utmost;  person,  external 
roan  ;  outer  side,  part  not  enclosed. 

To  Outsit,  oit-slt/  v.  a.  To  sit  beyond  the  time 
of  any  thing. 

To  OirrSLEEP,  out-sleeji,'  v.  a.    To  sleep  beyond. 

To  Outspeak,  out-spekc,'  v.  a.  To  speak  some- 
thing beyond. 

To  OuTSPORT,  3ut-sp6rt,'  V.  a.    To  sjiort  beyond. 

To  Outspread,  out-sprfid,'  v.  a.    To  extend,  to 

diffuse. 

To  OutsVanD,  out-stJiid/  f.  a.  To  support,  to 
resist ;  to  stay  beyond  the  proper  time.  An  improper 
\ise  of  the  word. 

To  Outstand,  out-stind,'  v.  n.  To  protuberate 
from  the  m.iin  body. 

To  Outstare,  5ut-stare,'  v.  a.  To  face  down,  to 
browbeat,  to  outface  with  effrontery. 

OuTSTREET,  6ut-Str^^t,  s.  Street  in  the  extremi- 
ties of  a  town. 

To  Outstretch,  5ut-strdtsh,'  v.  a.   To  extend, 

to  spread  out. 

To  Outstrip,  6ut-strip^  ».  a.  497.  To  outgo, 
to  leave  behind. 

T'o  OUTSWEAR,  out-sware^  v-  a.  To  overpower 
by  swearing. 

To  OUTTONGUE,  5iit-t5ng,'  v.  a.  To  bear  down 
by  noise. 

To  OUTTALK,  5it-tawk,'  v.  a.  To  overpower  by  talk. 

To  Outvalue,  out-viWu,  v.  a.  To  transcend 
in  ))rice. 

To  Outvenom,  dut-v^nin&m,  i;.  a.  To  exceed 
in  poison. 

To  Outvie,  out-vi,'  ?•.  a.    To  exceed,  to  surpass. 

To  OUT-VILLAIN,  ofit-vll-lln,  V.  a.  To  exceed 
in  villany. 

To  Outvote,  out-vote,'  v,  a.  To  conquer  by  plu- 
rality of  suffrages. 

To  Outwalk,  6ut-wawk,'  v.  a.  To  leave  behind 
ill  walking. 

OutwalL,  Autiwall,  *.  498.  Outward  part  of  a 
building ;  superfici.il  appearance. 

Outward,  out-ward,  adj.  8S.  External,  opposed 
to  inward;  cxtrinsick,  adventitious;  foreign,  not  in- 
testine; tending  to  the  out-parts;  in  tlieology,  carnal, 
eorjioreal,  not  spiritual. 

Outward,  out-ward,  s.    External  form. 

Outward,  Aitiward,  adv.  498.  To  foreign  parts, 
as,  a  ship  Oiitwnnl  bound  ;  to  the  outer  parts. 

Outwardly,  Aut-ward-lii,  adv.  Externally,  op- 
posed to  inwardly  ;  in  appearance,  not  sincerely. 

Outwards,  Afit'wardz,  adv.  Towards  the  out-parts. 

To  Outwatch,  o&t-w&tsh/  v.  a.  To  exceed  iD 
watching. 

To  Outwear,  5it-w.ire,' u.  a.    To  pass  tediously  j 

to  wear  beyond. 
To  OutweeD,   out-w^W/  t».  a.    To  extirpate  as  a 

weed- 
To  Outweigh,  Aut-wA/i;.  a.    To  exceed  in  grav^ 

tyj    to  preponderate,  to  excel  in  value  or  influcuce 


OYE 


PAD 


n6r  1G7,  not  103— t&be  171,  tdb  172,  bill   173— *11  299— pAftnd  313— rtin  4G6— rnu-  <IR9. 


>.h- 


A  bird  that  flies  about 


To  Outwit,  oit-wlt/  v.  a.  To  cheat,  to  overcome 
by  stratagem. 

To  Outwork,  out-w&rk,'  v.  a.    To  do  more  work. 

Outwork,  oul-w&rk,  «.  498.  Tlie  part*  of  a  for- 
tification next  the  enemy. 

Outworn,  out-\v6rn,' ;rar/.  Consumed  or  destroy- 
etl  by  use. 

OUTWROUGHT,  6ut-rawt,'  part.  Outdone,  exceeded 
in  eflicacy. 

To  OUTWORTH,  ofit-w&r</i/  i'.  a.  To  excel  in  va- 
lue.    Not  used. 

To  Owe,  o,  v.  a.  324.  To  be  indebted  ;  to  be  o- 
bligetl  for ;  to  have  from  any  thing  as  the  consequence 
of  a  cause ;  to  possess,  to  be'the  right  owner  of.  Oksn 
Icte  in  this  sense,  the  word  Own  being  used  in  its  sttad 

Owing,  A-lng,  part.  Consequential  ;  imputable  to. 
as  an  agent. 

Owl,   fi&l,  S22, 

Owlet,   6h.-\hi,   99 
in  the  night  and  catches  mice, 

OwLER,  6ul-&r,  s.  9S.  One  who  carries  contraband 
goods.     Not  in  use. 

Own,  6ne,  5.  324.  Proper,  peculiar,  not  common. 
This  word  is  of  no  other  use  than  as  it  is  added  to 
the  possessive  pronouns,  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  their ; 
It  is  added  generally  by  way  of  emphasis  or  corrolx>ra- 
tion  ;  somelinies  it  is  added  to  note  opposition  or  con- 
tradistinction ;  domestiek,  not  foreign ;  mine,  his,  ot 
yours ;  not  another's. 

To  Own,  6ne,  v.  a.  To  acknowledge,  to  avow  for 
one's  own  ;  to  possess,  to  claim,  to  hold  by  right ;  to 
avow  ;  to  confess,  not  to  deny. 

Ownership,  6infir-ship,  j.  Property,  rightful 
possession. 

Owner,  A^nfir,  $.  98  One  to  whom  any  thing  be- 
longs. 

Ox,  5ks,  i.  Plural  Oxen.  The  general  name  for 
black  cattle  ;  a  castrated  bull. 

Oxbane,  oks-bane,  ) 

OXEYE,  5ks'l,  V  s.      Plants. 

OXHEAL,  &ks'h^le,  J 

OXFLY,  6ksifll,  s.      A  kind  of  fly. 

OXLIP,  iksillp,  i.  The  same  with  Cowslip,  a  ver- 
nal flower. 

OXSTALL,  5ks-st5ll,  J.  406.     A  stand  for  oxen. 

Oxtongue,  iksitung,  i.    a  plant. 

OXYCRATE,   ftksi^krate,   i.     A  mixture  of  water 

and  vinegar. 
Oxygen,  6ks-^-j5n,  s.  A  quality  generating  acid. 
Jt^-  Both  the  learned  and  unlearned  coxcombs  conspire 
to  pronounce  this  word,  as  well  as  Hydrogen  and  Nitro- 
gen, with  the  g  hard.  For  the  absurdity  ol^  this  pronun- 
ciation, see  Homogeneous  and  Heterogeneous. 
OXYMEL,  5kis^-m^l,  s.     A  mixture  of  vinegar  and 

fioney. 
Oxymoron,  6ks-e-m6-r&n,  s.  loo.    A  rhetorical 
figure,  in  which  an  epithet  of  a  quite  contrary  signifi- 
cation is  added  to  any  word,  as,  "a  cruel  kindness." 
OXYUKHODINE,   6ks-iri6-dlne,  s.  149.     A  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  oil  of  roses  with  one  of  vinegar  o( 
roses. 
Oxyto:je,  6ksi^-t6ne,  s. 

^^  As  I  have  frequently  met  with  this  word  in  wri 
fers  on  prosody,  I  have  made  use  of  it  in  the  Principles, 
No.  499  ;  but  not  having  met  with  it  in  anv  Dictionary. 
I  forgot  to  insert  it  in  the  former  editions,  though  Bar]^ 
tune  did  not  escape  me.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  ti 
inforrn  the  inspector,  that  oxytone  comes  from  the  Gr'ctl. 
word  'Oiirctet  and  signifies  having  an  acute  accent  on  tin 
last  syllable.— For  what  the  acute  accent  means,  see  Bary 


tone. 

Oyer,  A^yir,  «.  98.  a  court  of  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner, is  a  judicature  where  causes  are  heard  and  deier 
mined. 

OyES,  6-yis/  s.     Is  the  introduction  to  any  proclain;;- 

tion  or  advertisement  given  by  the  publick  criers.     1, 

IS  thrice  repeated. 

.  K/"  This  word,  like  several  others,  h.is  been  changed 

»>•  the  vulgar  into  something  which  thev  think  they  un- 


derstand. It  is  derived  from  the  old  French  imperative 
(itjez,  Hear  yc  !  but  is  now  universally  heard  in  courts  ol 
justice,  like  the  alhrmati\e  adverb  yes,  preceded  by  the 
long  open  o. — See  Asparagm  and  Lantern. 
Oyster,  ot'-stur,  s.  98.  A  bivalve  testaceous  fish 
OvsTEKWENCH,  oe'stfir-w^iisl), 
Oystekwo.man,  oi^-stur-wiim- 

whose  business  it  is  to  sell  oysters. 
OZiENA,  6-z^-ni,   i    92.    An  ulcer  in  the  inside  •/ 
the  nostrils,  that  gives  ui  ill  smell. 


ri-6n,  3 


A  womac 


P. 


Aflbrding  ali- 


PaBULAU,   pJbibu-lir,    adj. 

ment  or  provender. 
I'.AliLL.ATiu.s,  pab-bfi-la-shun,  *.  The  act  of  feed- 

iiig  or  prijcurin!;  provender. 

Fabulous,  pib-b6-l&s,  adj.  314.  AHmental, af- 
fording aliment. 

Pace,  pa  e,  *.  Step,  single  movement  if5  walk- 
ing; gait,  manner  of  walk  ;  degree  of  celerity  ;  step, 
gradation  of  business;  a  (larticular  moveiueiit  which 
horses  are  taught,  though  some  have  It  naturally,  made 
by  lifting  the  legs  on  the  same  side  together ;  amble. 

To  Pace,  pase,  l'.  n.  To  move  on  slowly  ;  to  move; 
used  of  horses,  to  move  by  raising  tht  legs  on  tbesacM 
side  together 

To  Pace,  pase,  v.  a.  To  measure  by  »tc{>s ;  to  di- 
rect to  go. 

Paced,  paste,  a(fj.  359.     Having  a  particular  gait. 

1'acer,  pa-s&r,  s.  98.    He  that  paces;  a  pad. 

Pacification,  pJs-se-f^-k4ishun,  s.  The  act  o< 
making  peace;  the  act  of  appeasing  or  pacifying. 

Pacificator,  p4s-s<i-f^.ka-t&r,  s.  521.  Peace- 
maker. 

Pacificatory,  pa-sIf^f^-ka-t&r-5,  acfj.  512 
Tending  to  make  peace. 

Pacifick,  pi-sif-flk,  adf.  509.  Peace  making. 
mild,  gentle,  appeasing. 

Paciher,  pis-s(i-fi-ur,  s.    One  who  pacifies. 

To  Pacify,  pls^s^-fl,  v.  a.  183.  To  appease,  to 
still  rescntmant,  to  quiet  an  angry  [lerson. 

Pack,  p4k,  *.  A  large  bundle  of  any  thing  tied  up 
for  carriage ;  a  burden,  a  load ;  a  due  number  of  cards ; 
a  number  of  hounds  hunting  together;  a  number  of 
people  confederated  in  any  bad  design  or  practice;  any 
great  number,  as  to  quantity  and  pressure. 

To  Pack,  pik,  v.  a.  To  bind  up  for  carriage ;  to 
send  in  a  hurry  ;  to  sort  the  cards  so  as  that  the  game 
shall  be  iniquitously  secured;  to  unite  picked  persons 
in  some  bad  design. 

To  Pack,  plk,  v.  n.  To  tie  up  goods ;  to  go  ofl 
111  a  hurry  ;  to  remove  in  haste  ;  to  concert  bad  mea- 
sures, to  confederate  in  ill. 

PaCKCLOTH,  pAk'kl6/A,  *.  a  doth  in  which  goods 
are  tied  up. 

Packer,  pikikfir,  *.  98.  One  who  binds  up  bales 
for  carriage. 

Packet,  pik-klt,  s.  99.  a  small  pack,  a  mail  of 
letters. 

To  Packet,  pik-klt,  v.  a.    To  bind  up  in  parcels. 

Packhorse,  pik-horse,  s.  A  horse  of  burden,  a 
horse  employed  in  carrying  goods. 

Packs  ADDLE,  plk-sid-dl,  s.  405.  A  saddle  on 
which  burdens  are  laid. 

Packthread,  pik-</ired,  *.  Strong  thread  used 
in  tying  up  parcels. 

Pact,  pi\kt,  s.     a  contract,  a  bargain,  a  covenant. 

Paction,  pakishin,  *.     A  bargain,  a  covenant. 

Pactitious,  pik-tlsh'&s,  adj.    Settled  by  covenant. 

Pad,  pad,  S.  The  road,  a  foot-path  ;  an  easy-paced 
horse;  a  robber  that  infests  the  road  on  foot;  a  low 
soft  saddle. 

To  Pad,    p^d,   v.  n.     To  travel  gently,    to  rob  oo 
fi-Ot ;  to  beat  a  way  smooth  .ind  level. 
29  86.5 
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PaDDEU,   pJd-dOr,    ».  98.     A  robber,  a  foot  high- 
wayman.    A  low  word. 
To  Paddle,    piid-dl,    u.  n.  405.    To  row,  to  beat 

water  as  with  oars ;  to  play  in  the  water ;  to  finger. 
Paddle,  pid-dl,  *.     An  oar.  fiarticularly  that  whicli 
is  used  by  a  sinjjle  rower  in  a  boat;  any  thing  broad 
like  the  end  of  an  oar. 
Paddler,  p5d-dl-fir,  s.  98.    One  wlio  paddles. 
Paddock,  pid-d&k,  s.  166.     a  great  frog  or  toad« 
Paddock,  pld-dflk,  s.     A  small  enclosure  for  deer. 
Padlock,  pldM&k,  *.     A  lock  hung  on  a  staple 

to  hold  on  a  link. 
To  Padlock,    pi\d-15k,   c.   a.     To  fasten  with  a 

)<adlock. 
P^AN,  p^-Sn,  s.    A  triumphal  song. 

Ji^  This  IS  a  song  of  triumph,  so  called  from  its  be- 
ginning with  io,  an  adverb  of  rejoicing,  and  paian,  one 
of  the  names  of  Apollo ;  so  as  that  a  pcean,  or  an  io  pcean, 
among  the  Pagans,  was  equivalent  to  oui  huzza. 
Pagan,  pi-gin,  .«.  88.     A  heathen,  one  not  a  Chris- 
tian. 
PagaK,  pa-gin,  adj.    Heathenish. 
Paganism,  pi^gSn-lzm,  s.    Heathenism. 
Page,    padje,    s.     One  side  of  the  leaf  of  a  boolk  ;  a 

young  boy  attending  on  a  great  person. 
To  Page,  padje,  v.  a.  To  mark  the  pages  of  a 
book  ;  to  attend  as  a  page.  In  this  last  sense  not  used. 
Pageant,  pSd-j&nt,  s.  244.  A  statue  in  a  show; 
any  show,  a  spectacle  of  entertainment. 
^^  Mr.  Pcrrv,  Buchanan,  and  Entick,  pronounce  the 
a  in  the  first  syllable  long,  like  that  in  page;  but  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Nares,  make  it 
short,  .IS  in  pad  :  that  the  hrst  is  more  analogical  is  evi- 
dent, as  the  accented  a  is  succeeded  by  the  diphthong  ea, 
,505,  but  that  the  last  is  more  agreeable  to  general  usage, 
I  have  not  the  lcn.st  doubt.  The  same  reason  liolds  good 
for  the  first  a  m  pageantry ;  but  usage  is  still  more  docid- 
f^lly  for  the  short  sound  of  the  a  in  this  word  than  in  pa- 
geant. Mr.  Sherid.in,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W. 
Johnston,  .idopt  the  short  sound,  and  Fntick  alone  the 
lone;  one.  About  forty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Garrick  ex 
hibitcd  a  show  in  honour  of  Shakespeare,  it  was  univer 
sally  called  a  Pad-junt. 

Pageant,  pad-junt,   arf;.    Showy,  pompous,  osten- 
tatious. 
To  Pageant,  pad-j6nt,  v.  a.    To  exhibit  in  shows, 
to  represent.     Not  used. 

Pageantry,  pid-j&n-tr^,  s.    Pomp,  show. 

Paginal,    pi\d-j^-nil,   adj.      Consisting  of  pages. 

Not  used. 
I'agod,   pa-gftd,  ».     An  Indian  idol ;  the  temple  of' 

the  idol. 
Paid,  pride,  222.  Ty\c  pret.z.nA  part.  pass,  of  Pay. 
Pail,  pale,  s.  202.     A  wooden  vessel  in  which  milk 

or  water  is  commonly  carried. 
Pailful,  pale-f&l,  S.    The  quantity  that  a  pail  will 

hold. 
Pailmail,  p^l-in^l,'  s.    Violent,   boisterous.    This 

word  is  commonly  written  pellmeU. — Sec  Mali. 
Pain,   pane,  s.  73.  202.     Punishment  denounced  j 

penalty;  punishment;  sensation  of  uneasiness;  in  the 

plural,'  labour,  work,  toil ;  uneasiness  of  mind ;  the 

throes  of  child-birth. 
Painful,    pane-ful,  adj.      Full  of  pain,  miserable, 

beset  with  afHietion  ;  giving  pain,  afflictive;  diflici.lt, 

requiring  labour;  industrious,  laborious. 
Painfully,  pane-ful-1^,  adv.    With  great  pain  or 

.iffliclion ;  laboriously,  diligently. 
Painfulness,  panc-ful-nes,  s.     Affliction,  sorrow, 

grief;  industry,  laboriousncss. 
Painim,  pa-nlni,  s.     In  the  old  romances,  a  Pagan, 

an  infidel. 
Painim,  pa-n1in,  adj.    Pagan,  infidel. 
Painless,  pine^^s,  adj.     Without  pain,  without 

trouble. 
PainSTAKER,  panzita-k&r,  S.    Labourer,  laborious 

person. 
Painstaking,  panzita-king,  adj.  Laborious,  indus- 

trio'.K, 
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To  Paint,  pant,  v.  a.  202.    To  represent  by  deli- 

nention  and  colours  ;  to  describe ;  to  colour  ;  to  deck 

will)  artificial  colours. 

To  1'aint,  pant,  t;.  n.    To  lay  colours  on  the  face. 

Paint,  pant,  s.    Colours  representative  of  any  thing;. 

colours  laid  on  the  face. 
Painter,   pan-tfir,  s.  98.    One  who  professes  the 

art  of  representing  objects  by  colours. 
Painting,    pinitlng,    *.    410.     The  act  of  repre- 
senting objects  by  delineation  and  colours ;  picture,  the 
painted  resemblance ;  colours  laid  on. 
PaintuRE,  pan-tsh6re,  s.  461.    The  art  of  paint- 
ing. 
Pair,   pare,    s.   202.     Two  things  suiting  one  ano- 
ther, as,  a  pair  of  gloves;  a  man  aad  wife;  two  of  a 
sort ;  a  couple,  a  brace. 
To  Pair,  pare,  v.  n.    To  be  joined  in  p-'J-rs,  to  cou- 
ple ;  to  suit,  to  fit  as  a  counterpart. 
To   Pair,  pare,  v.  a.    To  join  in  couples ;  to  unite 

as  correspondent  or  opposite. 
Palace,   pil-liVs,   a.   91.    A  royal  house,   a  house 

eminently  splendid. 
Palanquin,  pi!-Sn-k^^n,  s.  112.    Is  a  kind  of 
covered  carriage,  used  in  the  eastern  countries,  that  i* 
supported  on  the  shoulders  of  slaves. 
Palatable,  p;\l-lit-ti-bl,  ac^.    Gustful,  pleasing 

to  the  taste. 
Palate,  pil-lSt,  *.  91.    The  instrument  of  taste  ; 

mental  relish,  intellectual  taste. 
PaLATICK,  pM-l.\t-tik,  adj.  509.   Belonging  to  the 

palate,  or  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Palatine,  pll-li-tln,  f.     150-    One  invested  with 
regal  rights  and  prerogatives;  a  subject  of  a  palatinate 
Pai^TINE,  pil-li-tin,  adj.    Possessing  royal  privi- 
leges. 
Pale,  pale,  adj.    77.  202.    Not  ruddy,  not  fresh 
of  colour,  wan,  white  of  look ;  not  high-coloured,  ap- 
proaching to  transparency ;  not  bright,  not  shining, 
faint  of  lustre,  dim. 
To  Pale,  pale,  v.  a.    To  make  pale. 
Pale,   pale,   S.     Narrow  jjicce  of  wood  joined  above 
and  below  to  a  rail,  to  enclose  grounds ;  any  enclosure ; 
any  district  or  territory ;  the  Va.]e  is  the  third  and  mid- 
dle part  of  the  sculcheon. 
To   Pale,   pale,  v.   a.     To  enclose  with  pales  ;  ta 

enclose,  to  encompass. 
Paleeyed,  pale-ide,  adj.     Having  eyes  dimmed. 
PalEFACED,   pale-faste,    adj.    359.     Having  the 

face  wan. 
Palely,   pale-It^,   adv.     Wanly,  not  freshly,   not 

ruddily. 
Paleness,  pAle-nes,  s.     Wanness,  want  of  colour, 

want  of  freshness ;  want  of  lustre. 
PalENDAR,  pJl-l^n-dAr,    s.     A  kind  of  coasting 

vessel. 
PaleOUS,  pa-l^-us,  adj.    Husky,  chaflfy. 
Palette,   pil-llt,   ^  99.     A  light  board  on  which 

a  painter  holds  his  colours  when  he  paints. 
Palfrey,  pal^fr^,  or  pil-fr^,  s.     a  small  horse 
fit  for  ladies.  „     .  ,  ^  „ 

JTy-  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  lollowed 
MrTshcridan,  \V.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan, 
in  the  sound  of  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  ;  but, 
upon  maturer  consideration,  think  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Barclav,  more  analogical,  and  must  there- 
fore give  the  third  soiind  of  a  the  preference.  See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  84. 

Palindrome,  pll-ln-drAmc,  s.    a  word  or  sen- 
tence which  is  the  same  rcid  b.ackward  or  forward. 
PalingenEBIA,  pl\l-in-jii-n(5-zh^-a,  5.   92.      A 
regeneration. 

Palinode,  pil-lln-Ade,    7 

„  ,1  >_     }-    s.     A  recantation. 

Paunody,  pdl-Iln-d-de,  S 

Palisade,  p31-l^-sader    ?   ^     p^ies  set  bv  way  oJ 
PaLIRADO,  piii-Ie-sa-d6,  .> 

enclosure  or  defence. 
To  Palisade,  pAl-le-sade,'  r.  a.   To  enclose  witi 

palifades. 


PAL 


PAN 


n6r  167,  not  103— tibe  171,  tfib  172,  bill  173— iU  299— pfifind  313—Uiin  465— this  469. 

Palish,  pale-lsh,  adj.    Somewhat  pale. 
Pall,    pall,   s.      A  cluak   or  mantle  of  state  ;   the 
man'le  of  an  archbishop;  tlie  covering  thrown  over  the 


To  Pali  ,  pall,  v.  a.    To  cloak,  to  invest 

To  Pall,  pJll,  v.  «.  To  grow  vapid,  io  become 
insipid. 

To  Pall,  pall,  v.  a.  To  make  insipid  or  vapid  ;  to 
make  spiritless,  to  dispirit ;  to  weaken  ;  to  cloy. 

Pallet,  pil-llt,  s.  99.  A  small  bed,  a  mean  bed ; 
a  small  measure  formerly  used  by  ehirurgcons. 

PaI.LIAMENT,  pal-lt^-ii-in6nt,  s.    A  dress,  a  robe. 

To  Palliate,  pul-lii-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  cover 
with  excuse  ;  to  extenuate,  to  soften  by  favourable  re- 
presentations ;  to  cure  imperfectly  or  temporarily,  not 
radically. 

Palliation,  pSl-I^-a-shun,  s.  Extenuation,  al- 
leviation, favourable  representation ;  imperfect  or  tc:n- 
porarj',  not  radical  cure. 

Palliative,  pil-l^-i-tlv,  adj.  157.  Extenuat- 
ing, favourably  repiesentative ;  mitigating,  not  remov- 
ing, not  radically  curative. 

PaLUATIVE,  pil-le-i-tlv,  s.  113.  Something  mi- 
tigating. 

Pallid,  pil-lld,  adj.    Pile,  not  high-coloured. 

PaLLMALL,  pel-m^l,'  s.  A  play  in  which  the  ball 
is  struck  with  a  mallet  through  an  iron  ring — i'oeil/aW. 

Palm,  pkm,  s.  403.  A  tree,  of  which  the  branches 
were  worn  In  token  of  victory ;  vietorv,  triumph;  the 
inner  part  of  the  hand;  a  measure  of  length,  compris- 
ing three  inches. 

To  Palm,  pSm,  v.  a.  To  conceal  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  as  jugglers ;  to  impose  by  fraud  ;  to  handle ; 
to  stroke  with  the  hand. 

Palmer,  pdm-&r,  s.  403.  A  pilgrim  ;  so  called, 
because  they  who  returned  from  the  Holy  Land  carried 
palm. 

Palmetto,  p51-mltitA,  s.  a  species  of  the  palm- 
tree:  In  the  West  Indies  the  inhabitants  thatch  their 
houses  with  the  leaves. 

PaLMIFEROUS,  pM-mif-f^r-is,  adj.  Bearing  palms. 

PALJnrEDE,  pJl-ine-pd'dc,  adj.  Webfootcd. — Sea 
Slillepedes. 

PaLMISTER,  piUmis-t&r,  s.  One  who  deals  in 
palmistry. 

Palmistry,  pJl-mls-tr^,  s.  The  cheat  of  foretel- 
ling fortunc-s  by  the  lines  of  the  palm. 

Palmy,  pi-me,  adj.  403.     Bearing  palms 

Palpability,  pil-pJ-b!l-l^-t^,  *.  Quauty  oi  be- 
ing perceivable  to  the  touch. 

Palpable,  pJlipu-bl,  adj.  405.  Perceptible  by 
the  touch  ;  gross,  coarse,  easily  detected  ;  plain;  easi- 
ly perceptible. 

PaLPABLENESS,  pSUpi-bl-n^s,  $.  Quality  of  be- 
ing palp.-ible,  plainness,  grossness. 

Palpably,  pil-pJ-bl^,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  perceived  by  the  touch  ;  grossly,  plainly. 

Palpation,  pSI-pa-shEin,  s.    The  act  of  feeling. 
To  Palpitate,  pil-p^-tate,  v.  a.    To  beat  as  the 
heart,  to  flutter. 

Palpitation,   pSl-pd-ta-shcin,   s.     Beating   or 

panting,  that  alteration  in  the  pulse  of  the  heart  which 
makes  it  felt. 

Palsgrave,  pSlz-grave,  s.    A  count  or  earl  who 

has  the  overseeing  of  a  palace. 
PaLSICAL,  pal-zd-k^l,  a(0.  84.    Afflicted  with  the 

palsy,  paralytick. 
Palsied,  paKzld,  adj.  283.    Diseased  with  a  palsy. 
Palsy,   pal-zd,   s-   84.      A  privation  of  motion,  or 

sense  of  feeling,  or  both. 
To  Palter,  pal-t&r,  v.  n.  84.    To  shift,  to  dodgo. 
Palterer,  paUtur-5r,  s.  98.     An  unsincercde.-.l- 

er,  a  shifter. 
Paltriness,  pal-tr^-nls,  $.    The  sute  of  bc\n^, 

paltry. 
Paltry,  paUtn^,  arf;.  84.   Sorry,  despicable,  mem. 
Paly,  pa-1^  adj.     Pale.     Obsolete. 


PaM,   plm,  s.     The  knave  of  clubs,  in  the  game  ol 

Loo. 
To  Pamper,  pJmip5r,  v.  a.  98.     To  glut,  to  fill 

with  food. 

Pa.MPHLKT,   pSmiflet,   S.  99.     A  small  book,  pro- 
perly a  iKiok  sold  unbound. 
Pa.MPHLETEER,   pim-fl6Ut^<5r,'  s.     a  scribbler  of 

small  boo!i,i. 
Pan,  pin,  s.    A  vessel  broad  and  shallow ;   the  part 

of  the  lock  of  a  gun  that  holds  the  powder  ;  any  thing 

hollow,  as,  the  brain  Pan. 
Panacea,  p4n-^-s^-i,  «.     An  universal  medicine. 
Panacea,  pln-i-s^il,  (.     An  herb. 
Pancake,  pin^kake,  *.    Thin  pudding  baked  in  the 

frying  pan. 
Panado,  pa-naid6,  s.    Food  made  by  boiling  bread 

in  water. 

Pancreas,  p^ng-kr^-Ss,  s.    The  sweetbread. 
PaNCREATICK,   plng-kr^'-at-tik,   adj.     Contained 
in  the  p.ancreas. 

Pancy,  1      ill         .  „  ,.,,., 

„  >    pan-se,  j.    A  flmver,  a  kind  of  violet. 

Pansy,   5 

Pandect,  pln-d^kt,  s,  A  treatise  that  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  any  science. 

PandemicK,  pln-dlm-mik,  adj.  509.  Incident 
to  a  whole  people. 

Pander,  plu-d&r,  t.  98.  A  pimp,  a  male  bawd, 
a  procurer. 

To  Pander,  pan-d6r,  v.  a.  To  pimp,  to  be  sub- 
servient to  lust  or  passion.     Not  used. 

Panderly,  pln-dUr-li^,  adj.  Pimping,  pimplike. 

Pandiculation,  pdn-dik-k6-la-shftn,  $■  The 
restlessness,  stretching,  and  uneasiness  that  usually  ac 
comiany  the  cold  fits  of  an  intermitting  fever. 

Pane,  pane,  «,  a  square  of  glass  ;  a  piece  mixed 
in  variegated  works  with  other  pieces. 

I'anI'GYRICK,  pln-ri^--j^ririk,  i.  184.  An  eulogy, 
an  encomiastick  piece. 

Panegyrist,  p3n-n^-j2rirlst,  «.  One  that  writes 
praise,  encomiast. 

To  Panegyrize,  pin-n^-j^rlze,  v.  a.   To  praise 

highly. 

Jt:^  I  have  not  found  this  word  in  any  of  our  Diction- 
aries, but  ha\e  met  with  it  in  so  respectable  a  writer, 
that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  insertine  it  here, 
especially  as  it  serves  to  fill  up  a  niche  in  language, 
which,  I'think,  never  should  be  empty:  I  mean,  that 
wherever  there  is  a  noun  established,  there  should  always 
be  a  verb  to  correspond  to  it.  The  passage  from  which 
I  have  taken  this  word  has  so  much  real  good  sense,  and 
such  true  genuine  humour,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
extracting  the  whole  paragraph,  and  relying  on  the  par- 
don of  tire  inspector  for  the  digression. — "  It  may  be 
thought  ridiculous  to  assert  that  morals  have  any  connex- 
ion with  purity  of  language,  or  that  the  ^ireeision  of  truth 
may  be  violated  through  defect  of  critical  exactness  in 
the  three  degrees  of  comparison  ;  yet  how  frequently  do 
we  hear  from  the  dealers  in  superlatives,  of  most  admira- 
ble, ruper-excellent,  and  guite  perfect  people,  who,  to 
plain  persons,  not  bred  in  the  school  of  exaggeration, 
would  appear  mere  common  characters,  not  rising  above 
the  level  of  mediocrity  !  By  this  negligence  in  the  just 
application  of  words,  we  shall  be  as  much  misled  by  these 
trope  and  figure  ladies  when  tlity  degrade,  as  when  the;- 
panegyrize ;  for,  to  a  plain  and  soljer  judgment,  a  trades- 
man may  not  be  the  moit  good-for-nothing  felloui  that  f 
rcr  existed,  merely  because  it  was  impossible  for  him  t-j 
execute  in  an  hour,  an  order  which  required  a  week;  a 
lady  may  not  be  the  most  hideous  frignt  the  world  ei'cr 
saw,  though  the  make  of  her  gown  may  have  been  obso- 
lete for  a  month  :  nor  may  one's  young  friend's  father  be 
a  monster  of  cruelty,  though  he  may  be  a  quiet  gentle- 
man, who  does  not'choose  to  hve  at  watering-plates,  but 
likes  to  have  his  daughter  stay  at  home  with  him  in  the 
country."— ifflnnaA  More't  Strictures  on  Modern  Female 
Edv-cation,  vol.  1.  page  216.  If  the  usage  of  this  word 
stood  in  need  of  farther  support,  we  have  it  from  the 
best  authority.  "The  author  thinks  it  superfluous  to 
panegyrize  truth  ;  yet,  in  favour  of  sound  and  rational 
rules,  (which  must  be  founded  in  truth,  or  they  are  good 
for  nothing,)  ho  ventures  to  quote  the  StTjirite  himself: 
It  is  not  possible  for  a  true  opinion  to  be  contrary  to  ant^ 
ther  true  one." — Harris's  Philological  Imnirier. 
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Panel,  pSn'nll,  S.  99.  a  square,  or  piece  of  any  1 
matter  iiiserteil  between  other  liodies;  a  scheilule  or 
roll,  contiiining  the  names  of  such  jurors  as  llie  sheriff  I 
provides  to  pass  upon  s  trial. 

Pang,  l'U"g,  *.  Extreme  [win,  tuddcn  paroxysm 
of  torment. 

To  Pang,  p^iiS>  f-  "•     To  torment. 

PaNICK,  pitninik,  s.     A  sudden  and  groundless  fear. 

PaNICK,  pi\i)-nlk,  adj.  Sudden  and  violent  without 
cau~e,  applied  to  fear. 

Pan.MEL,.  plii-llll,  S.  99.     A  kind  of  rustick  saddle. 

PaNNICI.E,  pill-lie  kl,  40.':.  7    *•     A  plam  of  the 

PaNNICK,  pan-lilk,  509-        S       millet  kind. 

Pannier,  pAn-yfir,  *.  113.  a  l>asket,  a  wicker 
vessel,  in  which  fruit  or  other  things  are  carried  on  a 
horse. 

Panoply,  plninA-pli,  ».    Complete  armour. 

To  Pant,  pint,  v.  n.  To  palpitate,  to  beat  as  the 
heart  in  sudden  terror,  or  after  hard  labour;  to  have 
the  breast  heaving,  as  for  want  of  breath  ;  to  long,  to 
wish  eariic'stly. 

Pant,  pant,  t.    Palpitation,  motion  of  the  heart. 

Pantaloon,  pSn-tl-lSSn,'  s.  A  man's  garment 
anciently  worn  :  a  chametcr  in  a  pantomime. 

Pantheon,  pln-t/iii-&n,  s.  166.  A  temple  of  all 
the  gods. 

Panther,  p^n'-thhr,  s.  98.  A  spotted  wild  bea.st, 
a  lyjix,  a  pard. 

Pantile,  pluitlle,  *.    A  gutter  tile. 

Pantingly,  pln-tlng-W,  adv.  410.  Witi.  palpi- 
tation. 

Pantler,  plnt-lur,  s.  98.  The  ofticcr  in  a  great 
family,  wlio  keeps  the  bread. 

PanTOFLE,  pln-toS-fl,  s.  Fr.     A  slipper. 

Pantomime,  pini-tA-mime,  s.  146.  One  who  ha? 
the  jmwer  of  universal  mimickry,  one  who  expressc;- 
his  meaning  by  mute  actions;  a  scene,  a  talc  exhibited 
only  in  gesture  and  dumb  show. 

Pantry,  pln-tri^,  «.  The  room  in  which  provi- 
sions are  reposited. 

Pap,  pSp,  s.  The  nipple,  a  dug ;  food  made  for  in- 
fants with  bread  boiled  in  water ;  the  pulp  of  fruit. 

Papa,  pl-p5,'  s.  77.  A  fond  name  for  father,  used 
in  many  languages. 

Papacy,  pa-pi-s^,  i.  Poiiedom,  ofiice  or  dignity 
of  bishops  of  Uoine. 

Papal,  pi-pll,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  pope,  annex- 
ed to  the  bishoprick  of  Kome. 

Papaverous,  pA-piv-v5r-r&s,  adj.  Resembling 
poppies. 

Paper,  pa-pftr,  s.  64.  76.  Substance  on  which 
men  write  and  print. 

Paper,  pa^p&r,  adj.  98.  Any  thing  slighter  thin, 
made  of  paper. 

To  Paper,  pa-p&i-,  v.  a.  To  register.  Not  used. 
To  furnish  with  paper  hangings. 

Paieumaker,  pa-p&r-mji-kfir,  s.  One  who  makes 
paper. 

I'apermiLL,  pa'p&r-mil,  *.  a  mill  in  which  rags 
are  ground  for  paper. 

PaPEKCENT,  pl-p^sis^nt,  «<{/.  510.  Containing 
pap,  pulpy.       ^ 

Papilio,  pi-pil-y<i,  J.  113.  A  butterfly,  a  moth 
of  various  colours. 

Papilionaceous,  pi-pll-^A-na^slifis,  ac^.  '.\5l. 

Ucscmbling  a  butlorlly.     Applied  chielly  to  the  flowei  s 

of  some  plants. 
Papillary,  pSp-pll-i-r^,  adj.    Having  emuigeut 

vessels,  or  resemblances  of  paps. 

\^^  There  is  a  set  of  words  of  similar  derivation  ana 
lermiintion,  which  must  be  necessarily  aocenicd  in  the 
,-ame  way  ;  these  are  Axillary,  Maxillary,  Capllktry,  I'a- 
liiUary,  Ptipillary,  ArmiUary,  Mammillary,  aitd  Medulla- 
ry.  All  these,  except  the  last,  which  was  not  inserted,  I 
had  accented  on  the  first  syllable  in  a  llhyining  and  I'ro- 
iioimcing  Dictionary,  published  many  yeais  ago. 

This  accentuation  I  still  think  the  most  agreeable  to 
analogy;  and  lliat  the  insiieclur  may  judge  of  the  u^age 
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Cnp'iUary, 
Capil'lary, 

Paj/illary, 
t'oiril'lary, 

Pu'piUary, 

Picpil'tary, 
lilam'miUary, 


Ar'miUary, 
Armil'lary, 
Mcd'iiUary, 
Medul'lary, 


I  have  subjoined  the  several  ditlbreut  modes  of  accentiUW 
tion  of  the  difl'creiit  ortlioepists: 
Axillary,  Johnson,  Kenrick. 

Axil'tary,  Sheridan,  Ash,  Bailey. 

Miix'iUary,         Johnson,  Sheridan,  Barclav. 
Maxii'lary,        Ash,  Kenrick,  W.  Jolmstoii,  Bailey,  E^ 
tick. 
Johnson,  Kenrick,  Nares,  Kenning. 
Slieridan,  Ash,  VV.  Johnston,  Perry,  Bu- 
chanan, Bailey,  kiifick. 
Johnson,  Nares,  Barclay,  Kenning. 
.Sheridan,   Kenrick,   Ash,   Scott,   Perry 
Buchanan,  Bailey- 
Johnson,  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Scott, 

Perry,  Eiitick,  Barclay,  Kenning. 
No  Examples. 
Nares,  Bailey. 
Ittammiflary,   Johnson,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Sheridan,  Scott, 
Pcriy,  Entick. 
Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares,  Smith,  Kenning. 
Ash,  Perry,  Eutiek,  Bailey,  B.irelay. 
No  examples. 

Johnson,    Sheridan,   Ash,    Kenrick,    VV. 

Johnston,  Buchanan,  Bailey,  Barclay, 

Penning,  Entick. 

This  extract  sufficiently  shows  how  uncertain  usage  is. 

Old  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  principles  :  and  thai  these 

lie  on  the  side  1  have  adopted,  may  be  gathered  from  No. 

'>12 Sec  if ammillary  a\ii  Maxillary. 

J  APILLOU8,  pl-pil-l&s,  adj.  The  same  with  Pa- 
pillary. 

Jj:^  'I'liere  is  some  diversity  in  the  accentuation  of  this 
word,  as  well  as  the  former :  Dr.  Johnson  and  Barclay 
place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Perry,  on  the  second,  as  I 
h.ive  ddiiu. 

Papist,  pa-plst,  s.    An  appellation  given  by  Protes- 
tiuits  tci  line  that  adheres  to  the  communion  of  the  Pop* 
I      aiiii  claivch  of  Rome. 

I  Papistical,  pi-pis-te-kil,  adj.  Kelating  to  tht 
religion  of  those  called  Papists. 

I  Papistry,  pa-pls-tr^,  s.  A  name  given  by  Protes- 
tants to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholicks. 

.  PapPOUS,   pSp-pus,   adj.  314.     Having  soft  light 

I     down  growing  out  of  tlic  seeds  of  some  plants,  such  as 

;     thistles ;  downy. 

I  Pappy,  pap'p^,  adj.  Soft,  succulent,  easily  divided. 
Par,   par,   *.  77.     state  of  equality,  equivalence,  e* 

!      qual  value. 

I  Parable,  plr-iA-bl,  «.  81.  405.  A  similitude,  a 
relation  under  v.I-.ich  something  else  is  figured. 

I  ParaisoLA,    pa-rib-bA-la,   s.     One  of  the  conick 

I      sections. 

1  t'ARACOLICAL,  pAl-ra-l)61-i^-kil, 

I  Parabolick,  pir-riV-bol-lk,  509. 

pressed  by  parable  or  siniiiitude  ;  having  the  nature  or 

form  of  a  parabola. 
I'araeolically,  plr-ri-bol'l^-kll-l»-,  udv.    By 
I     way  of  parable  or  similitude;  in  the  form  of  a  parabola, 
I  PaRABOLISM,  pi-ribib(i-Hzin,  i-     In  Algebra,  tht 

division  of  the  terms  of  an  equation,  by  a  known  quan- 
1     tity  that  is  involved  or  multiplied  in  the  first  term. 

j  Paraboloid,   pi-rilb-bo-lAid,  «.    a  paraiioiiforra 

curve  in  geometry. 
Paracentesis,  plr-i\-s5n-t^sis,  j.    That  opera 

tion  whereby  any  of  tlie  venters  arc  perforated  to  let 

out  matter,  as  tapping  in  a  tympany. 
Paracentrical,  par-u-S(}iiitr^-kil,  \^      ..     ^^ 
Paracentuick,  pir-l-senitrlk,         |       •'' 

vinting  from  circularity. 
Parade,  plr-iAcle,'  s.     Show,  ostentation  ;  military 

order ;  place  where  troops  draw  up  to  do  duty  and  mount 

guard  ;  guard,  posture  of  defence. 
Paradigm,  pir-iV-dlm,  .».  389.   Example. 
Paradisiacal,    jiir-l-di^-zl-i-kil,    adj.     509 

Suiting  paradise,  making  paradise. 
Paradise,   pir-ri-dlse,  s.    The  blissful  regions  in 

which  the  first  pair  was  phtccd ;  any  place  of  felicity. 
Paradox,    pir-rl-d5ks,    s.      A  tenet  contrary  to 

received  opinion  ;  an  assertion  contrary  to  appearance. 
Paradoxical,  p;\r-id6k-se-kill,  adj.     Having- 

tlje  nature  of  a  paradox ;  Inclined  to  new  tenets  or  no- 
tions contrary  to  received  opinions. 


adj.      Ex- 


FAR 


PAR 
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ParaDOKICALLY,  p4r-i-d6kis^-kll-^,   adv.    In 

a  parautsxical  manner. 
Pahadoxicalness,     pir-J-dfik-s^-kll-n^     ». 

State  of  being  paradoxical. 
Paradoxology,  pAr-^-d5k-s51MA-j^,  J.  The  use 

of  paradoxes. 
PaRAGOGE,    piiT-h.-g6'-\i,   s.     a  figure  whereby  a 

letter  or  syllable  i«  a(lded  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as,  my 

deary,  for  my  dear. 

Paragon,  plr-rigftn.  .«.  166.    a  model,  a  pat- 

tern,  something  supremely  excellent. 
To  Paragon,   pAr-rJi-g&n,   v.  a.    To  compare,  to 

equal. 
ParaoHAPH,  pirirS-grir,  s.     A  distinct  part  of  a 

discourse. 
ParagraphiCally,  pir-ri\-grSf^f*^-kM-l^,  adv. 

By  paragrajihs. 

Parallactical,  p.^r  si  llkit^-kil,  509.  >       . 

ParaLLACTICK,  pii-rdl-lakitik,  ^  "  J- 

Pertaining  to  a  parallax. 

Parallax,  p4riril-liks,  s.  The  distance  between 
the  true  and  apparent  place  of  any  star  viewed  from  the 
earth. 

Parallel,  p5r-rSl-l^I,  adj.  Extended  in  the  same 
direction,  and  preserving  always  the  ."ame  distance; 
having  the  same  tendency  ;  continuing  the  resemblance 
through  many  particulars,  equal. 

Parallel,  pir^rSl-l^l,  s.  Lines  continuing  their 
course,  and  still  remaining  at  the  same  disL-ince  from 
each  other;  lines  on  the  globe  marking  the  latitude; 
ilircction  tonformable  to  that  of  another  line;  resem- 
blance, conformitv  continued  through  manyparticulars, 
comparison  made:  any  thing  resembling  another. 

To  Parallel,  pJriril-I^l,  v.  a.  To  place  so  as 
always  to  keep  the  snme  direction  with  another  line; 
to  keep  in  the  same  direction,  to  level ;  to  correspond 
to  ;  to  be  equal  to,  to  resemble  through  many  particu- 
lars; to  compare. 

Parallelism,  plr-rll  1^1-lzm,  s.  state  of  be- 
ing parallel. 

Parallelogram,  par-5-leli!A-grJni,  s.  In  geo- 
metrv,  a  right-lined  quadrilateral  figure,  Ahose  oppo- 
site sides  are  parallel  and  equal. 

Parallelogramical,  p3r-i-le!-A-gram-m^- 
kJl,  adj.  .509.  Having  the  properties  of  a  paral- 
lelogram. 

Parallelopiped,   pir-J-1^1  lA-p!-p^d,   *.      a 

prism  whose  base  is  a  parallelnfjram. 

To  Paralogize,  pi  ril-6-jize,  v.  n.   To  reason 

sophist;  cally. 
Paralogism,  par-rSl-li  jizm,  s.  A  false  argu- 
ment. 
Paralogy,  pSr.rSliJA-j^,  J.  518.  False  reasoning. 
Paralysis,  pi-ril-e-sls,  s.  5'20.  a  palsy. 
To  Paralyze,  pur-3-lize,  v,  a.  To  weaken,  to 
deprive  of  strength  as  if  struck  with  a  palsv. 
^^  The  very  general  use  of  this  word,  especially  since 
thef'rench  revolution,  seems  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the 
Dictionaries  of  our  l.inguage :  as  it  not  only  more  forcibly 
expresses  the  common  idea  than  iu  enervate  or  to  deaden, 
but  serves  to  fill  up  those  vacai>eies  in  siiceih,  where  there 
w  no  verb  to  correspond  to  a  substantive  or  adjective. 
Hence  Pope's  haiipy  comage  of  the  verb  to  sensualize. — 
See  the  very  to  Pane^rize.  A  hapjiier  instance  of  the 
ute  of  this  word,  and  a  better  authority  for  it,  cannot  bt- 
given  than  in  Hannah  More's  Strictures  on  Educilion, 
vol.  i.  page  49,  where,  speaking  of  the  phdosophic  and 
systematic  \ice  of  moitern  infidels  on  the  Continent,  she 
jays,  "  This  cool,  calculating,  intellectual  wickedness, 
eats  out  the  very  heart  and  core  of  virtue,  and,  like  a 
deadly  mildew,  blights  and  shrivels  the  blooming  promise 
ol  the  human  spring.  Its  benumbing  touch  communi- 
eates  a  torpid  sluggishness,  which  paralyzes  the  soul.  It 
descants  on  depravity,  and  details  its  grossest  acts  as  fri- 
gidly as  if  its  object  were  to  allay  the  tumult  of  the  pas- 
sions, while  it  is  letting  them  loose  on  mankind,  by  pluck- 
ing off  the  muzzle  of  present  restraint  and  future  account- 
ableness." 

Paralytical,  pJr-i-lltit^-kal,  7  ,.„,., 
Paralytick,  par-a-litltlk,  509.  5   '^'^J'    ^'^"'^' 

inclined  to  palsy. 
Paramount,  pir-i-mo'int,'  fidj.    Superior,  hnv- 


^  "'(;• 


Flatter. 


Ing  the  highest  Jurisdiction ;  as,  Lord  Paramount,  tht 
chief  of  the  seigniory ;  eminent,  of  the  highest  order. 

Paramoiwt,  pjr-i-m5fint,'  s.    The  thief. 

Paramour,  pAriri-m55r,  s.  Fr.  A  lover  or 
wooer;  a  mistress. 

ParanympH,  plr-)A-nlmf,  ».  A  brideman,  on« 
who  leads  the  bri<le  to  her  marriage ;  one  who  coun- 
tenances or  supports  another.     Not  used. 

ParapegM,  pir-S-p5m,  s.  389.  a  braien  tabU 
fixed  to  a  pillar,  on  which  laws  and  proclamation* 
were  anciently  engraved  ;  a  table  of  astronomical  ob- 
servations. 

Parapegma,  pAr-i-p5gimi,  s.  The  same  as  Par- 
apegm.     Plural,  Parnpe^nata. 

Parapet,  pSr-ri-p^t,  s.     A  wall  breast  high. 

Paraphernalia,  plr-i-f^r-ni-lti-i,  s.  Good* 
in  the  wife's  disposal. 

Paraphimosis,  pAr-ri-f(i-mii.sls,  *.  520.  Dis- 
ease when  the  pra?puUum  cannot  be  drawn  over  tb« 
glans. 

Paraphrase,  pJr-ri-fraze,  s.    A  loose  Interpn^ 

talion,  an  explanation  in  many  words. 

To  Paraphrase,  par^J-i-fraze,  v.  a.  To  inter- 
pret with  laxity  of  expression,  to  translate  loosely. 

Paraphrast,  pi\r-rl-frAst,  s.  .\  lax  interpreter 
one  who  explains  in  many  words. 

Paraphrastical,  pir-i-frls-ti-kil,     7    509. 

Paraphrastick.  pir-i-fr&s-tik,  \     adj. 

Lax  in  interpretation,  not  literal,  not  verbal. 

PaRAPHRENITIS,  pSr-S-fri-ni-tls,  s.  An  inflam- 
mation of  the  diaphragm. 

Parasang,  par-d-slng,  «.  A  Persian  measure  ol 
length. 

Parasite,  pirii-slte,  s.  155.  One  that  frequents 
rich  tables,  and  earns  his  welcome  by  llattery 

Parasitical,  pSr-1-slt-t^-kil, 

Parasitick,  par-S-sit-tik,  509, 

ing,  wheedling. 

Parasol,  plr-ri-s51,  s.  A  small  sort  of  canopy  or 
umbrella  carried  over  the  head  to  shade  from  the  sun. 

ParaTHESIS,  pd-fiV/i^-sls,  s.  520.  a  figure  in 
Oramnuir  where  two  or  more  substantives  are  put  in 
the  same  case;  as,  "  He  went  to  the  country  where  he 
was  born  (France)  and  died  there."  In  Uhetoriok,  a 
short  hint,  with  a  promise  of  future  enlargement.  In 
printing,  the  matter  contained  between  two  crotchets,  i' 
marked  thus  [  ]. 

To  Parboil,  pir-boil,  t;.  a.  81.    To  half  boil. 

Parcel,  pdr-sil,  s.  99.  a  small  bundle;  a  part  ol 
the  whole  taken  separately  ;  a  quantity  or  ma.ss;  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  in  contempt ;  any  number  or  quantity, 
in  contempt. 

To  Parcel,  pSr^sll,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  por- 
tion." ;  to  make  up  mto  a  mass. 

To  pAilCH,  pJrtsh,  V.  a.  352.  To  burn  slightly 
and  superficially. 

To  Parch,  pJrtsh,  v.  n.    To  be  scorched. 

Parchment,  p^Jtsh-m^nt,  «.  Skins  dressed  foi 
the  writer. 

PaRD,  pSrd,  7  *•    "^6  leopard  ;  In  Poetry, 

PardaLE,  pJrWale,   S      ""^  °^  ^^^  spotted  beasts. 

2'o  Pardon,  par'dn,  v.  a.  To  excuse  an  ofltn- 
dcr:  to  forgive  a  crime;  to  remit  a  penalty;  Pardon 
me,  is  a  word  of  civil  denial  or  slight  apology. 

Pardon,  pir-dn,  j.  1 70.  Forgiveness  of  an  of- 
fender; forgiveness  of  a  crime,  indulgence;  remission 
of  penalty  ;  forgiveness  received  ;  warrant  of  forgive- 
ness, or  exemption  from  jiunishment. 

Pardonable,  pJridn-i-bl,  adj.  509.  Venial, 
excusable. 

Pardonableness,  paryn-5-bl-nt's,  5.  Venial- 
ness,  susceptibility  of  pardon. 

Pardonably,  pir-dn-i-bl^,  adv.  Veniaiiy,  ex- 
cusably. 

Pardoner,  pJridn-&r,  s.  98.  One  who  forgives 
another. 

To  Pare,  pare,  t».  a.    To  cut  oflT  extremities  or  th  e 
surface,  to  cut  away  by  little  and  little,  to  diininiBlw 
3t>« 


FAK 


FAR 
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PaREGOKICK,  par-e-g6r-lk,  a<lj.  509.     In  medi- 
cine, haviiij"  the  power  to  comfort,  mollify,  and  assuage. 
Parenchyma,  |)i-rt§n-ke-mi,  *.     A  spongy  sub- 
stance; the  pith  of  a  plant. 
Parenchymatous,  plr-^n-kim-a-t&s,  7     ^^J- 
Parenchymous,  pa-ien-k^mus,  ^     314. 

J^pongy,  pithy. 
ParenESIS,  p.\-r5n-^-s]s,  s.  520.    Persuasion. 

}j^  Or.  Johnson,  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  Dictiona- 
ry, places  the  .accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable  of  this 
woril,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Narcs  on  the  antepe- 
nultimate, and  the  latter  make  the  e  long.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  several  words  of  a  similar  termination  for  his  accen- 
tu.ition ;  but  analogy  ;>  clearer  for  Mr.  Sheridrui  and  Mr- 
Nares  with  respect  to  accent,  and  directly  aj^aijist  them 
with  respect  to  (ju.intity  ;  for  it  is  not  the  long  quantity 
of  the  original  tliat  can  resist  the  shortening  power  of  the 
Knglish  antciH-nultimatc  accent  m  this  word,  any  more 
tlian  in  Viifesu,  Eptiemeru,  \.c.  which  see. 
Parent,  pa-r^nt,  s.  A  father  or  motlier. 
Parentage,  pir-ren-tadje,  s.  90.  5 1 5.  Extrac- 
tion, birth,  condition ^ith  respect  to  parents. 
Parental,  pl-r^ii-til,  adj.  Becoming  parents, 
pertaining  to  parents. 

Parenthesis,  pl-r^n-Me-sls,  *.  520.  A  sentence 
so  included  in  another  »untencc,  as  that  it  may  be  ta- 
ken out  without  injuring  !he  sense  of  that  which  en- 
closes It ;   being  coininonlv  marked  thus  (  ). 

Parenthetical,  par-6n-//i6t-e-kal,  adj.  509.  j 

I'crlaining  to  a  parenthesis. 
PaHER,  pa-rill",  s.  98.     An  instrument  to  cut  away 

the  surface. 

Parhelion,  plr-lid-l^-&n,  *.  113.    A  mock  sun. 

ParieTAI.,  p^rl^-tal,  adj.  Constituting  the  suie,- 
or  walls. 

Paring,  pairing,  s.  410.  That  which  is  pared  off' 
any  thing,  the  riud. 

Parish,  par-rish,  s.  The  particular  charge  of  a  se- 
cular priest;  a  particular  division  or  district,  having 
otriters  of  Its  own,  and  generally  a  church. 

Parish,  p4r-rish,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  parish, 
having  the  care  of  the  parish ;  maintained  by  the  pari^h. 

Parishioner,  pa-rlsh-un-tir,  «.    One  that  belongs 

to  the  jiarish. 

PaRITOE,  pir-r(i-t6r,  «,  166.  A  beadle,  a  sum- 
moiicr  of  the  courts  of  civil  law. 

Parity,  pir-re-ti^,  s.     Equality,  resemblance. 

Park,  park,  s.  81.  A  piece  of  gnund  eiicloscd 
;ui<l  stored  with  deer  and  other  beasts  of  cha^e. 

Parker,  park-ur,  s.    98.     A  park-keeper. 

ParkLEAVES,  paik-It^vz,  s.     An  herb. 

Parle,  pari,  s.     Conversation,  talk,  oral  treaty 

To  PakleY,  p^r-1^,  V.  n.  To  tre.it  by  word  cf 
mouth,  to  talk,  to  discuss  any  thing  orally 

Parley,  par-le,  s.  Oral  treaty,  talk,  conference, 
discussion  by  word  of  mouth. 

Parliament,  par-le-ment,  s.  274.  Tlie  assem- 
bly of  the  king,  lords,  .ind  commons;  which  assembly 
Is  of  all  others  the  highest,  and  of  greatest  authority. 

Parliamentary,  pAr-le-in^n-tA-rt^,  adj.  Enact- 
ed by  parliament,  suiting  parliament,  pertaining  to 
parliament. 

Parlour,  pdr-lfir,  *,  314.  A  room  in  monaster- 
ies, where  the  religious  meet  ;uid  conver-.c  ;  a  room  in 
houses  on  the  first  floor,  elegantly  furnislied  for  recep- 
tion or  cnteriainnienU 

Parlous,  paril&s,  or/;.  314.  Keen,  sprightly,  wag. 
gish.     Not  111  use. 

PaUOCHLAL,  pA-r6-kt'-41,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  pa- 
rish. 

Parody,  plrirA-de,  s.  a  kmd  of  writing  in  which 
the  words  of  an  author  or  his  thoughts  are  taken,  and, 
by  a  slight  change,  ad.ipted  to  ioinc  new  purpose. 

To  Parody,  pAr-r6-d»i,  v.  a.    To  copy  by  way  of 

parody. 
Paronymous,  pjr-ininti-in&s,  adj.    llesembling 

another  word. 
P.vROLE,  i)a  ixjIc,'  s.     Word  given  a&  an  a:i«uraiu:e. 


Paronomasia,  pli-A-nA-ma-zh^  i,  5.453.  A  rhe- 
torical figure,  ia  which,  by  the  change  of  a  letter  or  syl- 
lable, several  things  aie  alluded  to,   as,  •'  They  are 
Jienris,  noX  friends." 

Paroquet,  par-5-k§t,  s.  A  small  species  of  parrot 
Parotid,  pi-r5t-tid,  adj.  503.  Belonging  to  the 
glands  under  and  behind  the  ear. 
JXJ"  In  this,  and  the  following  word.  Dr.  Johnson 
places  the  accent  on  the  antepemiltimate  syllable,  but 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Ash  much  more  properly  on  the 
pcnultiniatc,  as  here  marked.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
served, that  Dr.  Johnson's  accentuation  of  this  word  is 
the  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  as  it  comes  from  the  Latin 
Pii'dtt'iea,  which,  .iccording  to  the  general  rule,  by  losing 
a  s\  liable,  has  its  accent  removed  a  syllable  higher  (See 
^ciidfuy) ;  but  the  succeeding  word,  i'arotis,  is  a  perfect 
Latin  word,  and  therefore  preserves  its  Latin  accent  on 
the  penultimate. — See  Principles,  No.  503.  b,  and  the 
word  Ii-reparalile. 

Parotis,  pA-rAitls,  *.  503.     A  tumour  in  the  glan- 
dules behind  and  about  'he  ears. 
Paroxysm,  pai-r6k-sizm,  s.  503.    A  fit,  periodi- 
cal exacerbation  of  a  disease. 
Parricide,  par-re-side,  s.  143.   One  v/ho  destroys 

his  lather;   one  who  destroys  or  invades  any  to  whom 
he  owes  ijaitieular  reverence;  the  murder  of  a  father, 
inuider  of  one  to  whom  leveience  is  due. 
Parricidal,  pir-re-si-dal,       )     ,.     „  .  ^ 
Parricidious,  pir.ni-sid:>&s,  J  "'^J'    ^**'"e  '» 

parricide,  committing  jiarricide. 
Parrot,  pir-r&t,  s.   1G6.    A  party-coloured  bird  of 

the  species  of  the  hooked  bill,  remarkable  Jor  the  exact 

mutation  of  the  human  voice. 
To  Parry,  par-re,  v.  n.    To  put  by  thrusts,  to  fence. 
To  Parse,  parse,  v.  a.  81.     To  resolve  a  sentence 

into  the  elements  or  parts  of  speech. 

Parsimonious,  pdr-se-mA^ne-iis,  adj.    Covetous, 

frugal,  spariii;;. 

Parsi.momously,  pdr-s^fn6in(J-Cis.lti,a(/r.  Fru- 

g.-illy,  siiarmgly. 

Parsimoniqusness,  pir-8i-in«l-ne-u:5-n^s,  s.    a 

disposition  to  spare. 
Parsi.mony,   par-s<i-m&n-^,  s.  503.  557.     Prii- 
gality,  covctousness,  niggardliness. — I-'or  the  o,  see  Do- 

?:testick: 

Parsley,  pars-le,  s.    .\  plant. 
Parsnip,  piirs-nip,  j.  99.    A  plant. 
Parson,   par-sn,    s.    170.     The  priest  of  a  parish, 
one  that  has  a  parochial  chaise  or  cure  of  souls ;  a  cler- 
gyman ;  It  IS  applied  to  the  teachers  of  the  Presbyteri- 
ans. 

l^-^  The  0  before  n,  preceded  by  k,  p,  t,  or  /,  is  under 
the  same  piedieamenl  asc;  that  is,  when  the  accent  is 
not  on  it,  the  two  consoiants  unite,  and  the  vowel  issuji- 
presseil;  as,  btckon,  tupou,  seasmi,  mutton,  ic.  pronouiio- 
cd  beck'n,  cap'n,  seas'n,  mutt'n,  inu  Parson,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  pronounced,  wiui  the  o  suppressed,  and  not 
as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  iL — See  Pnnciplet,  Xo.  103. 
170. 
Parsonage,  p4r-sii-aje,  s.  90.    The  benefice  of  a 

palish. 

Part,  pirt,  s.  81.  Something  less  tlian  the  whole, 
a  portion,  a  quantity  taken  from  a  larger  quantity, 
that  which  in  division  falls  to  euch ;  share;  side,  party  ; 
particular  office  or  character  ;  character  appropriated  in 
a  pl.iv  ;  business,  duty;  relation  reciprocal;  in  good 
part,  in  ill  part,  as  well  done,  .is  ill  done;  in  the  plural, 
qualities,  powers,  faculties;  quarters,  regions, districts. 

Part,  (>^rt,  adv.  Partly,  in  some  measure.  Not  u> 
use. 

To  Part,  pirt,  v.  a.  To  divide,  to  share,  to  distri- 
bute; to  separate,  to  disunite;  to  break  in  pieces ;  to 
keep  asunder;  to  separate  j-ombataiits ;  to  screen. 

To  Part,  j)Art,  v.  n.  To  be  separated ;  to  take 
farewell ;  to  have  share ;  to  go  away,  to  set  out;  To  pait 
with,  to  quit,  to  resign,  to  lose. 

Paut.\bl£,  pArtt^bl,  adj.  405.  Divisible,  luch 
as  may  be  parted. 

Partake,  pfut-idje,  s.  90.  PMsion,  act  of  shar- 
Uic  or  partiug. 

To  I'artake,  pHr-tikel,  v.  n.  prei.  I  partook 
port  'jMii.  Partaken.     To  have  share  of  any  thing;  U 
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participate,  to  have  something  oJ  the  property,  nature, 
or  right ;  to  be  admitted  to,  not  to  be  excludeU. 

To  Partake,  pli-'take,'  v.  a.  To  share,  to  have 
part  m. 

PaBTAKEE,    plr-ta-kir,    S.      A  partner  in  posses- 
sions, a  sharer  in  any  thing,  an  associate  with  ;  accom-  | 
plicc,  associate. 

Parter,  p4rt-ir,  s.  98.  One  that  parU  or  separ- 
ates. 

Parterre,  par-tai-e,'  .?.  French.  A  level  division 
of  ground. 

Partial,  pSr-shSl,  adj.  81.  inclined  antecedently 
to  favour  one  part  in  a  cause,  or  on  one  side  of  the 
question  more  than  the  other  ;  inclined  to  favour  with- 
out reason ;  atrectni"  only  one  part,  subsisting  only  in 
a  part,  not  universal. 

Partiality,  par-sh^-A!-l^-t5,  *.  542.  Uneciual 
state  of  the  judgment  in  favour  of  one  above  the  otlier. 

To  ParTIALIZE,  par-shil-lze,  v.  a.  To  make  par- 
tial. 

Partially,  pAi-shdl-l(i,  adv.  With  unjust  favout 
or  dislike  ;  in  part,  not  totally. 

PaRTIBIUTY,  par-t^bil-le-te,  s.  Divisibility,  se- 
parability. 

Partible,  pirit&-bl,  adj.  405.  Oivisible,  separa- 
ble. 

PaRTICIPABLE,  pir-tis-se-pi-bl,  ad;.  405.  Such 
as  may  be  shared  or  partaken. 

Participant,  par-tls-sA-p^nt,  adj.  sharing,  hav- 
ing share  or  part. 

To  Participate,  pSr-tls-sti-pate,  v.  n.  To  par- 
take,  to  have  share ;  to  have  part  of  more  things  than 
one;  to  have  part  of  something  common  with  another. 

To  Participate,  pir-tis's^-pate,  v.  o.  To  par- 
take, to  receive  part  of,  to  share. 

Participation,  par-tls.s(^-pa-shun,  s.  The  state 
of  sharing  something  in  common ;  the  act  or  state  of 
partaking,  or  having  part  of  something;  disLiibution, 
division  into  shares. 

Participial,  p3r-t^-bip-p^-Al,  at//.    Having  the 

nature  of  a  participle. 
ParticipialLY,  pir  t^-sip-pe-31-1^,  adv.     In  the 
sense  or  manner  of  a  participle. 

Participle,  pSr-t^sip-pl,  s.    a  word  partaking 

at  once  the  qualities  of  a  noun  and  verb. 

Particle,  pai-td-kl,  s.  405.  Any  small  portion 
of  a  greater  substance ;  a  word  unvaried  by  inflexion. 

Particular,  pir-t!kidi-l&r,  adj.  179.  Relating 
to  single  persons,  not  general ;  individual,  one  distinct 
from  others;  noting  properties  or  things  peculiar;  at- 
tenti\-e  to  things  single  and  distinct ;  single,  not  ge- 
neral ;  odd,  having  something  that  eminently  distin- 
guishes him  from  others. 

Particular,  plr-tikiu-UV,  s.  88.  A  single  in- 
stance, a  single  point ;  individual,  private  person ;  pri- 
vate interest;  private  character,  sini^le  self,  state  of  an 
individual ;  a  minute  detail  of  tilings  singly  enume/at- 
ed  ;  distinct,  not  general  recital. 

Pabticulauity,  pir-tik-ki-lar-e-t^,  s.  Distinct 
notice  or  enumeration,  not  general  assertion,  singleness, 
individuality;  petty  account,  private  incident;  some- 
tliing  peculiar. 

To   Particularize,   par-iik-kii-lS-rize,   v.   a. 

To  mention  distinctly,  to  detail,  to  show  minutely. 
Particularly,  par-tik-kii-lur-l^,  adi;.    Distinct- 
ly, singly,  not  umversaliy ;  in  ancxtraordinary  degree. 

Partisan,  par-t<^zin,  s.  524.   A  kind  of  pike  or 

halberd  i  an  adherent  to  a  faction ;  the  commander  of 

a  party. 

if^  All  our  orthoepists  agree  in  accenting  this  word 
on  the  first  syllable.  Mr.  Nares  says.  Dr.  Johnson  has  Im- 
provierly  accented  this  word  on  the  last ;  but,  both  in  the 
lolio  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  and  the  quarto  printed 
since  his  death,  the  accent  is  on  the  first.  There  is  not 
the  same  uniformity  in  the  accentuation  of  the  companion 
to  this  word,  artisan;  for  tliough  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Penry, 
Dr.  Ash,  \V.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  Bailey,  Feuiiing,  and 
Kntick,  accent  the  first  syllable.  Dr.  Johnson,  m  both  e- 
Uitions  of  hig  Dictionary,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  and 
.Mr.  Barclay,  accent  the  last ;  and  Dr.  Kenrick  places  an 
accent  on  both  first  and  last.  Ths  same  diversity  appears 
in  the  accentuation  of  courtesan,  a  word  of  exactly  the 


s&me  form  j  which  Is  accented  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Soolt, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Nares,  Fenning,  and  Entirk^on  the 
last  syllable;  and  by  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kcnrick,  Buchanan, 
Barclay,  Bailey,  and  Fenning,  on  the  first;  and  by  Mr. 
Perry  both  on  the  first  and  last.    The  truth  is,  these  three 
words  are  among  those  which  admit  of  the  accent  either 
on  the  first  jr  last  syllable,  and  this  has  produced  the  di- 
vcrsity  we  find  in  our  Diciiotiaries,  5'21.     The  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  seems  the  more  agreeable  to  our  own 
analogy,  and  ought  to  be  j.)refcrred,  503. 
Partition,  p^-tishi-an,  s.    The  act  of  dividing,  a 
state  of  being  divided ;  division,  separation,  distinc- 
tion; part  divided  fiom  the  rest,  separate  part ;  that  by 
which  ilifferent  parts  are  separated ;  part  where  sepa- 
ration is  made. 

To  Partition,  pSi--tish-&n,  v.  a.  To  divide 
into  distinct  parts.     Little  used. 

PartLET,  part^l^t,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  hen,  the 
original  signification  being  a  ruff  or  band. 

Partly,  pArt^l^,  adv.  In  some  measure,  in  some 
degree. 

Partner,  pirt-n&r,  $.  98.  Partaker,  sharer,  one 
who  has  part  in  any  thing;  one  who  dances  with  ano- 
ther. 

To  Partner,  pdrt^n&r,  ».  a.  To  join,  to  associ- 
ate with  a  partner.     Little  used. 

Partnership,  part-n&r-snlp,  s.  Joint  interest  or 
property ;  the  union  of  two  or  more  in  the  same  trade. 

Partook,  pir-t65k/  pret.  o(  Partake. 

Partridge,  piritrldje,  s.    A  bird  of  game 

PartubiKNT,  p4r-t6ir(i-^nt,  a(0.  About  to  bring 
forth. 

Parturition,  plr-tshfa-rlshi&n,  s.  The  state  of 
being  about   to  bring  forth. 

Party,  par-ti,  *.  A  number  of  persons  confeder- 
ated by  similarity  of  designs  or  opinions  in  opposition 
toothers;  one  of  two  litigants;  one  concerned  many 
affair;  side,  persons  engaged  against  each  other  ;  cause, 
side;  a  select  assembly;  particular  person,  a  ncrson 
distinct  from,  or  opposed  to,  another  ;  a  ileLacliment 
of  soldiers. 

Party-coloured,  par-te-k&l-lcird,  adj.  Hav- 
ing diversity  of  colours. 

Paety-MAN,  pdr-tti-mln,  s.  A  factious  person  ; 
an  abettor  of  a  party. 

Party-wall,  pdr-t^-wall,'  5.  Wall  that  separates 
one  house  from  the  next. 

ParvitudE,  p^r-ve-t6de,  s.  Littleness,  minute- 
ness. 

PaRVITY,  piirivi-t^,  s.    Littleness. 

Paschal,  pis-kil,  adj.  88.  Relating  to  the  pass- 
over;  relating  to  Easter. 

To  PaSH,  pish,  i;.  a.    To  strike,  to  crush, 

Pasque-ELOWER,  pisk'Huu-ir,  s-    A  plant. 

Pasquin,  pas-kwli),  414-  7 

,     ,      V      1  ,    ,     1^  *.     A  lampoon. 
Pasquinade,  pas-kwin-ade;    ^ 

'£0  Pass,  pis,  v.  n.  To  go,  to  move  from  one  plac« 
to  anotl'.er,  to  be  progressive ;  to  go,  to  make  way ;  to 
make  transition  from  one  thing  to  another ;  to  vanish, 
to  be  lost ;  to  be  spent,  to  go  away  ;  to  bt^  at  an  end, 
to  be  over;  to  be  changed  by  regular  gr.iriation  ;  to  b« 
enacted,  to  gain  reception,  to  become  current;  to  oc 
cur,  to  be  transacted ;  to  determine  finally,  to  judge 
capitally ;  to  exceed ;  to  thrust,  to  make  a  push  ia 
fencing;  to  omit;  to  go  through  theahmemary  duct! 
to  be  in  a  tolerable  state;  to  P.iss  away,  to  be  lost, 
to  guide  oil',  to  vanish. 

To  Pass,  pas,  v.  c  To  go  beyond  ;  to  go  through, 
as,  the  horse  Pzissed  the  river ;  to  spend  time;  to  move 
hastily  over ;  to  transfer  to  another  proprietor ;  tr 
strain,  to  percolate ;  to  vent,  to  Utout;  to  utter  cer& 
moniously  ;  to  utter  solemnly  ;  to  transmit ;  to  put  aD 
end  to;  to  surpass,  to  excel :  to  omit,  to  neglect ;  to 
transcend,  to  transgress ;  to  admit,  to  allow;  to  enact 
a  law;  to  impose  ftaudulently  ;  to  practise  artfully,  to 
make  succeed ;  to  send  froir  one  place  to  another ;  to 
P,assaway,  to  spend,  to  waste;  to  P;iss  by,  to  excusej 
to  forgive;  to  neglect,  to  disregard;  to  1'a.ss  over, to 
omit,  to  let  go  unregarded;  to  come  to  Pass,  to  be  ef- 
fected. 

Pass,  pis,  S.  A  narrow  entrance,  an  avenue  ;  pas- 
sage, road ;  a  penuissiou  to  go  or  come  any  where ;  as 
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Paste,  paste,  s.   74.     Any  thing  raised  up  so  ai 

to  be  viscous  and  tenacious  ;  flour  and  water  boiled  to- 
gether so  as  to  make  a  cement ;  artificial  mixture,  in 
imitation  of  precious  stones. 

To  Paste,  paste  v,  a.    To  fasten  with  paste. 

PASTEBOAttD,  pisteib6rd,  s.  A  kind  of  coarse, 
thick,  stiff  paper. 

Pasteboard,  paste-bArd,  adj.  Made  of  )>nsteboara. 

Pastern,  pis^tftrn,  s.  98.  The  distance  between 
the  joint  next  the  foot,  and  the  comet  of  a  horse  ;  the 
legs  of  any  anini.il,  in  drollery. 

PaSTJL,  pis-til,  4.  A  roll  of  paste  ;  a  kind  of  pen- 
cil. 

Pastime,  plsitime,  s.   Sport,  amusement,  dirersion 

Pastor,  pls-t&r,  *.  166.  A  shepherd,  a  clergy- 
man who  has  the  care  of  a  flock. 

Pastoral,  pisit&r-il,  adj.  JB8.  Rural,  rustick, 
bftccming  shepherds,  imitating  shepherds  ;  relating  to 
tlie  care  of  souls. — For  the  o,  see  Domestick: 

Pastoral,  pJs-t&r-il,  s.  A  poem  relative  to  the 
incidents  in  a  country  life,  an  idyl,  a  bucoUck. 

Pastry,  pa-str^,  s.  The  act  of  making  pies  ;  pie« 
or  baked  paste;  the  place  where  pastry  is  made. 

Pastry-cook,  pa-stri-k55k,  s.  One  whose  trade  is 
to  make  and  sei!  things  baked  in  paste. 

P  \STURABLE,  pAs-tsliirS-bl,  adj.    Fit  for  pasture. 

Pasturage,  pisitshii-radje,  s.  90.  The  business 
of  feeding  cattle;  lands  grazed  by  cattle;  the  use  of 
pasture. 

Pasiure,  plsitsliire,  s.  461.  Food,  the  act  of 
feeding  ;  ground  on  which  cattle  feed  ;  human  culture, 
c<lucation. 

To  Pasture,  pis-tsliiire,  v.  a.  To  place  in  a  pas- 
t\irc. 

To  Pasture,  pas-tshire,  v.  it.  To  graze  on  the 
Rrounil. 

Pasty,  pAsite,  s.  515.  A  pie  of  crust  raised  with- 
out a  dish  ;  a  pie. 

P.\T,  pit,  a(0.     Fit,  convenient,  exactly  suitable. 

Pat,  pit,  s.  A  light  quick  blow,  a  tap  ;  a  small 
lump  of  matter  beat  into  shape  with  the  hand. 

To  Pat,  pit,  d.  a.    To  strike  lightly,  to  tap. 

PaTACOON,  plt-ti-k55n,'  s,  A  Siwnish  coin  worth 
four  shillings  and  eight-pence  English. 


order  by  which  vagrants  or  impotent  persons  are  sent 
to  their  place  of  abode;  push,  thrust  in  fencing;  state, 
condition. 

Passable,  pls^sl-bl,  adj.  405.  Possible  to  be 
passed  or  travelled  through  or  over  j  supportable,  to- 
leral)lc,  allowable;  capable  of  admission  or  rec«ption. 

PassadO,  pls-said6,  s.  A  push,  a  thrust. — See 
LumboffO. 

Passage,  pls-sldje,  *.  90.  Act  of  passing,  travel, 
course,  journey  ;  road  ;  way  ;  entrance  or  exit ;  liber- 
ty to  pass ;  intellectual  admittance,  mental  acceptance ; 
unsettled  state ;  incident,  transaction;  jiart  of  a  Ixwk, 
single  place  in  a  writing. 

Passed,  plst,  pret.  and  part,  of  Pass. — Sec 
Principles,  No.  367. 

Passenger,  pls^sin-jfir,  s.  99.  A  traveller,  one 
who  is  upon  the  road,  a  wayfarer ;  one  who  hires  in 
any  vehicje  the  liberty  of  travelling. 

Passer,  plsis&r,  t,  98.  One  who  passes,  one  that 
is  upon  the  road. 

PaSSIBILITY,  pis-s^-blW<5-ti,  *.  Quality  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  external  agents. 

Passible,  pls-s^bl,  adj.  405.  Susceptive  of  im- 
pressions from  external  agents. 

PassiBLENESS,  pls's^-bl-il^s,  s.  Quality  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  external  agents, 

PASSfNG,  plsisinir,  part.  adj.  410.  Supreme,  sur- 
passing others,  eminent  i  it  is  used  adverbially  to  en- 
force the  meaning  of  another  word;  exceeding. 

PassINGBELL,  plsisiiig-b^',  *.  The  bell  which 
rings  at  the  hour  of  departure,  to  obtain  prayers  for  the 
passing  soul;  it  is  often  used  for  the  bell  which  rings 
imnie<liately  after  death. 

Passion,  plsh-im,  *.  Any  efTect  caused  by  exter- 
nal agency  ;  violent  commotion  of  the  mind  ;  anger, 
zeal,  ardour;  love;  eagerness;  emphatically,  the  last 
surtering  of  the  Hedeemer  of  the  world. 

Passion-flower,  plshifin-floi-6r,  s.    A  plant 
Passion-week.  plsli-5n-\v^elc,'  s.   The  week  im- 

mediatelv  preceding  Easter,  named  in  commemoration 

of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion. 

Passionate,  jilsh-in-nlt,  adj.  91.  Moved  by 
passion  .eausing  or  expressing  great  commotion  of  mind : 
easily  mnveil  to  anger. 

Passionately,  plshiftn-nlt-l^,  adv.  With  pas- 
sion ;  with  desire,  love,  or  hatred  ;  with  great  commo- 
tion ofn'Uid;  .uigrily. 


PasstONATENESS,  plslii6n-nlt-n5s,  s.  state  of  I  To  PaTCH,  pltsll,  ?;.  a.  To  cover  with  a  piece  sew- 
ed on  ;  to  decorate  the  face  with  small  spots  of  bliick 
silk  ;  to  mend  clumsily,  to  mend  so  as  that  tJie  original 
strength  or  beauty  is  lost ;  to  make  up  of  shreds  or  dif - 
feient  pieces. 
Patch,  pltsh,  *.  352.  a  piece  sewed  on  to  covei 
a  hole  ;  a  piece  inserted  in  mosaick  or  v;rricgated  work  ; 
a  small  sjjot  of  black  silk,  put  on  the  face;  a  small  par- 
ticle ;  a  parcel  of  land. 
Patcher,    pltsh'&r,    s.  98.     One  that  patches,  a 

boteher. 
PaTCHERY,  pltsh-Qr-^,  s.  Botchery,  bungUng  work. 

Out  of  use. 
Patchwork,  pltsh- w&rk,  s.    Work  made  by  sew. 
ing  small  pieces  of  different  colours  interchangeably 
together. 
Pate,  pate,  s.    The  head. 
Pated,  p;i-tiJd,  adj.    Having  a  pate. 
PaTEFACTION,    plt.-t^-flk-slifli),   s.     Act  or  state 

of  opening. 
Paten,  p;\ti^n,  s.  103.     A  plate.    Obsolete. 
Patent,   plt-t^nt,  or  pa-t^nt,  adj.    Open  to  the 
jierusal  of  all,  as,  letters  Patent ;  something  appropri- 
ated bv  letters  patent. 

ft^  "fhis  word,  when  an  adjective,  Is,  by  Dr.  Kcn- 
riek/W.  Johnston,  and  Bueh.inan,  pronounced  with  the 
a  hnig,  as  in  paper  ;  but  by  Mr.  .^hcridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Or 
Ash,  Mr.  Perry,  and  KnticK,  short,  .is  in  pat.  But  whcc 
the  word  is  a  siib.stantivc,  it  Is  pronounced  with  the  a 
short  by  Mr.  Nares  and  all  those  orthoepists,  except  Bu- 
chanan. That  the  adjective  should  by  some  be  pronounc- 
ed with  the  a  long,  is  a  remnant  of  that  analogy  which 
ought  to  prevail  in  all  words  of  this  kind,  514  ;  but  the 
unifonniiy  wiih  which  the  substantive  is  pronouncet' 
wiui  the  a  short,  prtvludcs  all  hope  of  alteration. 


being  subject  to  passion  ;  vehemence  of  mind. 
ASSIVE,  pls-slv,  adj.  158.  Receiving  impression 
from  .some  external  agent ;  unresisting,  not  opposing ; 
suffering,  not  acting ;  in  Grammar,  a  verb  passive  is 
that  which  signifies  p.-vssion. 

Passively,  pls-slv  le,  adv.  With  a  i>assive  na- 
ture. 

PaSSIVENESS,  pls-slv-ii^s,  *.  Quality  of  receiv- 
ing impression  from  external  agents ;  passibility,  power 
of  sufj'ering. 

Passivity,  pls-slviv^-t^,  $.    Passivcness. 
Passover,    plsi-4-vur,  s.     A  feast  instituted  among 
the  Jews,  in  memory  of  the  time  when  Ord,  smitinf 
the  first-ljorii  of  the  Egyptians,  passed  over  the  habi- 
tations of  the  Hebrews  ;  the  sacrifice  killed. 
Passport,  pls'-pirt,  s.    IVrmi^sion  of  egress. 
Past,  plst,  part,  adj.    Properly  passed.     Not  pre- 
sent, not  to  come;  spent,  gone  through,  undergone. — 
See  Princijilcs,  No.  .iGl. 

J{^  'Hiis  contraction,  in  every  word  but  the  preposi- 
tion, is  a  disgrace  to  our  orthography.  It  took  its  rise, 
in  all  probability,  from  words  ending  in  tt,  with  which  it 
was  rhymed,  .^s  that  of  Pope : 

"  WHilcli  not  3lime  has  stlone  on  agw  putt, 

"  l;u(  l;f.'ius  tiic  |>rfcifnt,  iuid  fihall  worm  Ihc  tatt. 

But  as  we  sec  that  posMcst,  drett,  and  mjuiy  others,  spell- 
eil  in  this  manner  to  accommo<latc  rhymes  to  the  eye 
iiicrelv,  have  recovered  their  true  form  ;  there  is  no  rea- 
sim  why  this  word  should  not  do  (he  s,'unc. 
Past,  plst,  s.     Elliptically  used  for  jwissed  time. 
Past,  plst,  prep.  367.    Beyond  in  time;  no  longer 

capable  of;  beyond,  otit  of  rc.icli  of;  beyond,  f.irthcr 

than:  .-ibove.  more  Uian 


PAT 


PAV 
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a(fj.      ARocting 


PATE>fT,  pit't^nt,  $.  A  writ  conferring  some  ex- 
clusive right  or  privilege Sec  the  adjective  Pairnt. 

Patentee,  pit-t^n-t<^^,'  f.    One  who  has  a  patent. 

Paternal,  pi-t^r^nil,  adj.  88.  Fatherly,  having 
the  relation  of  a  father;  hert-ditary,  received  in  succes- 
sion from  one's  father. 

Paternity,  pl-t3rin^-t^,  «.  Fathership,  the  re- 
lation of  a  father. 

Path,  \iiuh,  S.  78.  467.     Way,  road,  track. 

Pathetical,  pit-thh-ti-Vkl, 
Pathetick,  y>k-thh-t]k,  509. 
the  passions,  passionate,  moving. 

Pathetically,  pi-//(^t-t^-kJl-i,  adc.    In  such 

a  manner  as  may  strike  the  viassions. 

PaTHETICALNESS,  pii-</j^tit^-k<\l-n^S,  S.  Quality 
of  being  pathetick,  quality  of  moving  the  paKsicuis 

Pathless,  plUh'-Ms,  adj.  Untrodden,  not  marked 
with  paths. 

Pathognomonick,     pi-^A&g-nA-m&nilk,     adj. 
509.     Such  signs  of  a  disease  as  are  inseparable,  design- 
ing the  essence  or  real  nature  of  the  disease;  not  symp- 
tomatick. 
^^  Mr.  Sheridan  has  suppressed  the  g-  in  this  word  as 

m  gnomon,  without  considering,  that  when  a  syllable  pre- 

ecdes,  the^  unite*  with  it,  and  is  to  be  pronounced.     Thus 

this  letter  is  mute  in  sign,  but  pronounced  in  tignij^/. 

The  same  may  be  observed  of  resign,  and  resignation , 

'ndign,  and  indignity,  fiC. 

Pathological,  pa«/i-o-16d-j<^-kil,  adj.    Relating 

to  the  tokens  or  discoverable  effects  of  a  distemper. 

Pathologist,  pS/Ail-li-jlst,  s.    One  who  treats 

of  pathology. 

Pathology,  p^-UM-16-^i,  s.  518.    Tiiat  part  of 

medicine  which  relates  to  the  distempers,  with  their 
differences,  causes,  and  eflficts  incident  to  the  human 
iKxly. 

PaTHOPOIEA,  pi<A-6-poii^-i,  *.  (From  llic  Greek 
wiiix,  passion,  and  rtliu,  to  cause.)  The  act  of  mov- 
ing the  passions;  the  method  made  use  of  to  mine  the 
passions;  an  address  to  the  passions. 

Pathos,  pa-</j5s,  s.  (From  the  Greek.)  Passion, 
warmth,  affection  of  mind. 

Pathway,  pijh-wk,  s.  a  road,  strictly  a  narrow 
way  to  be  passed  on  foot. 

PatibulaRY,  pA-tib-bu-]i-r^,  adj.  Belonging  to 
the  gallows. 

Patience,  paish^nse,  ».  The  [lower  of  suflering, 
endurance,  the  power  of  expecting  long  without  race 
or  discontent,  ♦•he  power  of  supporting  injuries  with- 
out revenge;  sufferance,  permission  ;  an  herb. 

Patient,  pa^sli^nt,  adj.  463.  Having  the  qua- 
lity of  enduring ;  calm  under  pain  or  affliction  ;  not  re- 
vengeful against  injuries,  not  easily  provoked;  not  has- 
ty, not  viciously  eager  or  impetuous. 

Patient,  pa-shent,  s.  That  which  receives  im- 
pressions from  external  agents ;  a  person  diseased. 

Patiently,  pa'sh^nt-lt^,  adv.  Without  rage  un- 
der pain  or  afHictiou  ;  without  vicious  impetuosity. 

PaTINE,  pat-tin,  s,   1 40.     The  cover  of  a  chalio.-. 

PaTLY,  pit^lti,  adi:     Comraodiously,  fitly. 

Patriarch,  pa'tr(5-Ark,  *.  534.  353.  One  «iio 
governs  by  paternal  right,  the  father  and  ruler  of  a  fa- 
mily ;  a  bishop  superior  to  archbishops. 

Patriarchal,  pa-tr^-4r-kil,  adj.  Belonging  to 
patriarchs,  such  as  was  possessed  or  enjoyed  by  patri- 
archs :  belonging  to  hieiarchieal  patriarchs. 

Patriarchate,  pa-tr^  ir-kdt,  91.  ? 

Patriarchship,  pa-trt^-irk-ship,     S 
oprick  superior  to  archbiihoprieks. 

Patriarchy,  paUr^-Sr-k^,  i.  505.  Juritiiictlon 
of  a  patriarch,  patriarchate. 

I^aTRICIaN,  pa-trisl.i&n,  adj.  Senatorial,  noble, 
not  plebeian. 

Patrician,  pi-trlslji&n,  s.  A  nobleman  among 
the  Romans. 

Patrimonial,  plt-tre-mAind-Jl,  atlj.  Possessed 
by  inheritance. 

Patrimony,  pltitre-mSn-n^,  s.  An  estate  pos- 
sessed by  inheritance.— For  the  o,  see  Domesiick 


A  hish- 


Patriot,  paitre-fit,  «.  505.  534.    One  who»e  n»!. 

ing  passion  is  the  love  of  his  country. 
Patriotism,  pa-tr^-at-lzm,  s.  166.    Loveofone'4 

country,  zeal  for  one's  country. 
Patrol,  pJ-tr61e^  *.    The  act  of  going  the  rounds 
in  a  garrison,  to  observe  that  orders  are  kept;  those 
that  go  the  rounds. 

jt5»  All  our  orthoepists  give  this  word,  both  as  noun 
and  verb,  the  accent  (in  the  last  syllable,  except  Mr.  Nares,  j 
who  wishes  to  reduce  it  to  the  accentual  distinction  so  of. 
ten  observetl,  492.  Johnson's  folio  edition  ha.^.he  aeccnt 
of  both  words  on  the  first,  but  the  quarto  accents  both  on 
the  last ;  and  this  accentuation,  it  is  certain,  is  the  mott 
received  in  the  polite  world. 
To  Patrol,  pi-trole/  v.  n.    To  go  the  rouiuit  in 

a  camp  or  garrison. 
Patron,  pa-trfin,  s.  166.  One  who  countenances, 
supports,  or  protects;  a  guardian  saint ,  advocate,  de- 
fender, vindicator ;  one  who  has  donation  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment. 
Patronage,  pit-trSn-Wje,  ».  90.  Support,  pro. 
teotion  ;  guardi.inshlp  of  saints ;  donation  of  a  benefice, 
right  of  conferring  a  benefice. 

8^  That  the  first  sellable  of  this  word  is  short,  and 
that  of  patron  long,  is'owing  to  the  shortening  power  o( 
the  antepenultimate  accent,  503. 

Patronal,  pat-rA-nJl,  adj.  Protecting,  supixM-t- 
ing,  guarding,  dcffinding. 

If5="  This  word,  \iki-  matronal,  has  a  diversity  of  pro- 
nunciation in  our  Dictionaries,  which  shows  tuc  necessity 
of  recurring  to  principles  in  order  to  fix  its  true  souniL 
Kiichamn  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  but  whe- 
ther he  makes  the  a  long  or  short  cannot  be  known.  Dr. 
Ash  places  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable;  and  though 
he  maii'.s  the  a  in  matronal  short,  yet  he  makes  tlve  sams 
letter  iii  this  word  long  as  in  patron.  Barclay  and  Pen- 
ning lay  tiie  stress  upon  the  first  c[  matronal,  and  on  the 
seciMid  of  natronal:  Perry  and  Entick  place  the  accent  on 
the  first  of  both  thtse  words,  but  make  the  a  in  matro'ial 
long,  .-md  the  same  letter  in  patronal  short.  Bailey  ac- 
cents the  second  s  liable  of  this  word. 
Patroness,  pa-trfin-^s,  S.  A  female  that  de- 
fends, countenances,  or  supports;  a  female  guardian 
saint. 

J^  I  am  well  aware  of  the  shortening  power  of  the 
antepenultimate  accent  in  patronage,  patronise,  &c.  bid 
cannot,  as  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  have  done,  allow  it  that  power 
in  patroness,  because  the  feminine  termination  ess  is  as 
much  a  subjunctive  of  our  own  as  the  participial  termina- 
tions ing  or  ed,  or  the  plural  number,  and  therefore  never 
.lufiht  to  alter  the  accent  or  quantity  of  the  original  word. 
—See  Principles.  No.  386.  199. 

To  Patronise,  pit-trA-nize,  v.  a.  503.  To  pro- 
tect, to  support,  to  defend,  to  count<;riance. 

Patronymick,  pit-trA-nlmiinik,  adj.  509.  530. 
Exiiressing  the  name  of  a  father  or  ancestor. 

Patten  of  a  Pillar,  pit-tin,  s.  99.    Its  base. 

Patten,  pitit'.n,  s.  99.  A  shoe  of  wood  with  an 
iron  ring,  worn  under  the  common  shoe  by  women. 

PattENMAKER,  patitln-ma-kfir,  s.  He  that  makes 
pattens. 

To  Patter,  pltitfir,  v.  a.  98.  To  make  a  noise 
like  the  quick  steps  of  many  feet,  or  like  the  beating  of 
hail. 

Pattern,  pitit&rn,  s.  The  original  proposed  to 
iinitati  .n,  the  archetype,  that  which  is  to  be  copied  ;  a 
specimen,  a  part  shown  as  a  sample  of  the  rest ;  an  iu- 
stance,  an  example;  any  thing  cut  out  in  paper  to  di- 
rect the  cutting  of  cloth. 

PaucuXKIUY,  paw-sil-6-kw^,  *.  518.  A  short 
speech,  speaking  little. 

Paucity,  pawi-s^-t^,  s.  Fewness,  smallness  of  num- 
ber ;  smallness  of  quantity. 

To  Pave,  pave,  t>.  a.  To  lay  with  brick  or  stone, 
to  floor  with  stone  ;  to  make  a  p.issage  easy. 

Pavement,  pavc-in^nt,  s.  Stone«  or  bricks  laid 
on  the  ground,  stone  floor. 

Paver,  pa-vur,  99.  )         ^        ^    , 

„  1,5.      ,,„}•*•      One  who  lays  with 

Pavier,  pave-yur,  113.  i  •' 

stones.     This  word  is  more  frequently,  but,  pcrhajis, 
less  properly,  written  Paviour. 

Pavilion,  pi-vll-jun,  *.  lis.  A  tent,  tcmiiorar; 
CI  moveable  house. 
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To  pierce  or  rip  the 
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To  Pavilion,  pl-vll-yfin,  v.  a.    To  furnish  with  j  PeaCEPARTED,  pese'p^r-ted,  m!;.    Dismissed  from 

tents  ;  to  be  slirltered  by  a  tent. 
PaUN'CH,   pinsli, 

the  guts. 
To  Paunch,   pinsh,  v.  a 

belly,  to  cxenterate. 
Pauper,  jiawip&r,  *.  99.    A  poor  person. 
Pa'iSE,   pa\vz,   i.    213.     A  stop,  a  place  or  timu  of 

intennission;  suspense,  doubt;  break,  p^irafjraph  ;  ap- 
parent separation  of  the  parts  of  a  discoiust;  place  of 

suspending  the  voice  marked  in  writing,  thus;— a  stop 

or  intermission  in  musick. 
To  Pause,   piwz,  v.  n.   213.    To  wait,  to  stop, 

not  to  proceed,  to  forbear  for  a  time;  to  deliberate ;  to 

be  intermitted. 
Pa  USER,  pSw-Z&r,  S.  98.     He  who  pauses,  he  v.  In. 

>li  l.'icrMtes. 
Paw,    l)aw,   s.   219.      The  foot  of  a  beast  of  prty  ; 

hand,   ludicrously. 


the  world  in  peace. 
14.    The  belly,  the  region  of  j  PeaCH,  p^tsh,  i.  227.     A  fruit  tree;  the  fruit. 

To  Peach,  pdtsli,  v.  a.  352.    Corrupted  frorvi  Im- 

(leaeh ;  to  accuse  of  some  crime. 
Peach-coloured,   piitsh-kiil-lard,  adj.     Of  a 

colour  like  a  peach. 
PeaCHICK,  pe-tslilk,  s.    The  chicken  of  a  peacock. 
Peacock,  p^-kok,  s.    .\  fowl  eminent  for  the  beau- 
ty of  his  feathers,  and  particularly  of  his  tail. 
Peahen,  pe-li^n,  s.    The  female  of  a  peacock.    See 

Blanlcind. 
Peak,  p^ke,  s.    The  top  of  a  hill  or  eminence ;  any 

thing  acummated ;  the  rising  forepart  of  a  head-dress 
To  Peak,  pike,  v.  n.    To  look  sickly. 
Peal,   p^le,   a.  227.     A  succession  of  loud  souncii 

as  of  bells,  thunder,  cannon. 
To  Peal,  pile,  v.  n.    To  play  solemnly  and  loud. 


To  Paw,   paw,   v.   n.    To  draw  the  fore  foot  along  |  y^  Peal,  pile,  v.   a.    To  assail  with  noise. 


the  sround,  a  mark  of  impatience  in  a  horse. 

To  Paw,  paw,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  the  fore  foot ; 
to  handle  roughly. 

Pawed,  pawd,  adj.  359.  Having  laws;  broad - 
footeil. 

To  Pawn,  jjawn,  v.  a.  To  pledge,  to  give  in 
pledge. 

Pawn,  piwn,  S.  Something  given  in  pledge  as  a 
security  for  money  borrowed  or  a  promise  made;  tlie 
state  of  bouig  pledged  ;  a  common  man  at  chess. 

Pawnbuoker,  pawn-brA-kCir,  s.  One  who  lends 
money  upon  pledge. 

To  Pay,  pa,  v.  a.  220.  To  discharge  a  dcLit ;  to 
dismiss  one  to  whom  any  thing  is  due  with  his  money; 
to  atone,  to  make  amends  by  suffering ;  to  beat ;  to  re- 
ward, to  recompense ;  to  give  the  equivalent  for  any 
thing  l)nught. 

Pay,  pa,  s.  Wages,  hire,  money  given  in  return  for 
service. 

Payable,    p4i-i-bl,    adj.   405.     Due,   to  be  paid  ; 


Pear,  pare,  ».  73.  240.  The  name  of  a  well- 
known  fruit-tree ;  the  fruit. 

Pearl,  pirl,  s.  234.  A  gem  generated  in  the  body 
of  a  testaceous  fish ;  a  speck  on  the  eye. 

Pearled,  pirld,  adj.  359.  Adorned  or  set  with 
pearls. 

Pearleyed,  pSrWde,  adj.  Having  a  speck  in  the 
eye. 

Pearlgrass,  pirl-gris,      ") 

PearlpLANT,  pirl-plant,    V   s.     Plants. 

PearLWORT,  pirl-wirt,      J 

Pearly,  pirW,  adj.  Abounding  with  pearls,  con- 
taining pearls,  resembling  pearls. 

PeaRMAIN,  pare-niane^  *.     An  apple. 

PeaRTREE,  pare-trii,  s.    The  tree  that  bears  pears. 

Peasant,  plziylnt,  s.  88.  234.  A  hind,  one  whose 
business  is  rural  l.itx)ur. 

Peasantry,  piz-zint-ri,  s.     Peasants,  rusticks, 


discharged  or  wages  paid 
Payer,  pai&r,  s.  98.    One  that  pay 


such  as  there  is  power  to  pay.  country  people. 

Payday,   pa-da,   s.    Day  on  which  debts  are  to  be    PeasCOD,    pis-kJd,    515.     \   S.     The  husk  that 

i  PeaSHELL,  peish^l,  i       contains  peas. 

,       ,      J  1  Pease,  pize,  *.    Food  of  pease. — See  Pen. 

Paymaster,  pa-mis-tur,  5.    One  who  is  to  pay,  ,      ^     ^  ^         ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  g^^^ 

one  from  whom  wages  or  reward  is  received.  * -^      '  t^       '  ' 

Payment,  pa-mint,  s.    The  act  of  paying;  the  dis- j  PebBLE,  peb-bl,  405 

charge  of  debt  or  promise;  a  reward;  chastisement,    "  «-."    .,  u  i 

sound  beating. 
Pea,  pi,  s.  227.    A  well-known  kind  of  pulse. 

J{:5»  When  the  plural  of  this  word  signifies  merely  num- 
ber. It  IS  formed,  by  adding  *,  as,  '•  They  are  as  like  as 
two  pens."  When  quantity  is  implied,  t  is  added  to  s,  as, 
"  A  bushel  of  pease."  The  pronunciation,  in  botii  cases, 
IS  exactly  the  Siime  ;  that  is,  as  if  written  peze. 
Peace,  pise,  s.  227.     Respite  from  war  ;  quiet  from 

suits  or  disturbances;   rest  from  any  commotion  ;  rc- 

concihntion  of  dilTerences;   a  state  not  hostile;   rc:.t, 

freedom   from  terror,  heavenly  rest ;  silence,  suppres- 
sion of  the  thoughts. 
Peace,  pise,  inteTJ.     A  word  commanding  silence. 
Peace-offering,   pise-of^f&r-ing,   *.     Among 

the  .Jews,  a  sacrifice  or  gift  offered  to  God  for  atone- 
ment and  reconciliation  tor  a  crime  or  offence. 

Peaceable,  pise-l-bl,  adj.  405.  Free  from  war, 
free  from  tumult;  quiet,  undisturbed;  not  quarrel- 
some, not  turbulent, 

PeaCEABLENesS,  pisL'-i-bl-nis,  *.  Quietness,  dis- 
position to  peace. 

Peaceably,  pisc-1-bli,  adv.  Without  war,  with- 
out tumult ;   without  disturbance. 

Peaceful,  pisu-ful,  adj.  <Juiet,  not  in  war  ;  pa- 
cifick,  mild  ;   undisturtwd,  still,  secure. 

Peacefully,  pise-ful-li,  udv.   Quietly,  without 

disturbance;   mildly,  gently. 
PeaCEFULNESS,   pise-ful-nis,   j.     Quiet,   freedom 
from  disturbance. 

Peacemaker,  pise-ma-k&r,  s.   One  who  recon- 
ciles dirt'crenccs. 
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Pebblestone,  pib-bl-st6ne, 

distinct  from  flints,  being  not  in  layers,  but  one  homo, 
geueous  mass ;  a  round  hard  stone,  rather  smooth  on 
the  surface  ;  a  sort  of  bastard  gem. 

Pebble-crystal,  pib-bl-krlsitil,  5.   Crystal  in 

form  of  nodules. 
Pebbled,    piUbld,    adj.    359.     Sprinkled   or   a- 

boundhig  with  pebbles. 
Pebbly,  piWbli,  ad;.    Full  of  pebbles. 
Peccabhity,  pik-ki-bll^i-ti,   *.     state  of  being 

subject  to  sin. 

Peccable,  pikiki-bl,  adj.  40.T.    Liable  to  sin. 
Peccadillo,  pik-ki-dilUA,  s.     A  petty  fault,  a 

slight  crime,  a  venial  offence. 
PFCCANCY,  pik-kin-si,  s.     Bad  quality. 
Peccant,   pik-klnt,   adj.   88.     Guilty,  criminal; 

iH-disposcd,  offensive  to  the  body;  wrong,  deficient, 

iinfonnal. 
Peck,   pik,  *.     The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel ;  pro- 
verbially, in  low  language,  a  great  deal. 
To  Peck,  pik,   v.  a.    To  strike  with  the  beak  as  a 

bird;  to  pick  up  food  with  the  be.ik ;  to  strike  with 

any  pointed  Instrument;  to  Peek  at,  to  be  continually 

finding  fault  with. 
Pecker,  pik-k&r,  s.  98.     One  that  pecks  ;  a  kind 

of  bird,  a»,  the  woodpecker. 
PeCKLED,  pik-kld,  adj.  359.    Spotted,  varied  with 

spots. 
Pectoral,  pikitfir-Sl,  adj.  557.    Belonging  u. 

the  breast;  suited  to  strengthen  the  breast  and  stomadi 

—For  the  0,  *ee  iJomestuJc. 
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Pectoral,  p^k-tur-ll,  s.  88.  a  breast-plate  ;  a 
movlii'ine  proiier  to  strengthen  the  breast  and  stomach. 

To  Peculate,  p^k-ki-late,  v.  n.    To  rob  or  de- 
fraud the  publick. 
Jf^  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  word  as  a  verb  is 

not  m  any  of  our  dictionaries;  nor  do  the  substantives 

seem  to  have  been  in  general  use,  as  Dr.  Johnson  pioduccs 

IK)  authorities  for  them. 

Peculation,  p^k-k6-la-shan,  s.    Robbery  of  the 

publick,  theft  of  publick  money. 

PeculjiTOR,  p^kiki-la-l&r,  s.  521.  Robber  of 
the  publick. 

Peculiar,  pe-kil-le-ur,  a(^.  88.  Appropriate, 
belonging  to  any  one  with  exclusion  ot  others;  parti- 
cular, single. 

Peculiarity,  pe-k6.M-3,r-^.t^,  s.  Particulari- 
ty, something  found  only  in  one. 

Peculiarly,  p<^-k6-l^-iir-l^,  adv.  Particularly, 
singly  ;  in  i  manner  not  common  to  others. 

Pecuniary,  pe-k6-n^-&r-i,  adj.  Relating  to  mo- 
ney, consisting  of  money. 

Pedagogue,  p^d-di-g5g,  *.  338.  One  who  teach- 
es boys,  a  schoolmaster,  a  pedant. 

Pedal,  pe-dil,  adj.     Belonging  to  a  foot. 

Pedals,  p^d-d^ls,  or  p^idi\ls,  s.    The  large  pipes 
of  an  organ. 
{t:5°  '  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  N'ares  and  Entick,  who 

adopt  the  tirst  pronunciation,  have  the  best  usage  on  their 

«idcs;  but  am  persuaded  that  "Mr.  Sheridan,   Mr.  Scott, 

lluehanan,  and   Perry,   who  adopte<l  the  last,   are  more 

analogical.     See  Principles,  No.  543. 

PedanEOUS,  p^-da^n^-Ls,  adj.     Going  on  foot. 

Pedant,  p^d-dint,  *.  88.  A  schoolmaster ;  a 
man  vain  of  low  knowleilge. 

Pedantick,  p(*-din-tlk,  i     .. 

Pedantical,  p^din-te-kJI,   J  °''^' 
ostentatious  of  learning. 

Pedantically,  p^-dinitd-kal-^  adt.   With  awk. 

waril  ostentation  of  learning. 
Pedantry,    ped-dJn-tr^,    s.     Awkward  ostenta- 
tion of  needless  learning. 
To  Peddle,  p^d-dl,  v.  n.  405.    To  be  busy  about 

trifles. 
Peddling,   p^d-d!-ing,   adj.  410.     Petty  dealing, 

such  as  peddlers  have. 

5^  The  spelling  of  this  word  might  have  informed 
DrTjohiison  of  the  true  spelling  of  Pedler. 
Pedestal,   ped-des-tal,   i.    The  lower  member  of 

a  pillar,  the  basis  of  a  statue.  | 

PeDESTKIOUS,    pe-d^S-tr^-US,    adj.     Not   winded,  I 

going  on  foot.  I 

Pedicle,  p5d-dd-kl,  $.  405.    The  footstalk,  that  | 

by  which  a  leaf  or  fruit  is  fixed  to  the  tree.  | 

Pedicular,  pd-dlk-k6-lir,  adj.  Having  the  j 
phthyriasis  or  lousy  distemper.  I 

Pedigree,  p6d-d<^-gr^,  *.  Genealogy,  lineage,  | 
iiPL'ount  of  descent.  I 

Pediment,  p^d-de-m^nt,  s.  In  Architecture,  I 
an  ornament  that  crowns  the  ordonnances,  finishes  the  ! 
fronts  of  buildings,  and  serves  as  a  decoration  over  1 
gates. 

Pedler,  p^d-lar,  s.  Properly  Peddler.  One  | 
who  travels  the  couna-y  with  small  commodities ;  con-  j 
tractcil  from  petty  dealer.  i 

It^  There  Is  the  same  impropriety  in  spelling  this  ' 

word  with  one  d  only  as  there  would  be  in  spelling  suMier 

snd  Jiddlir  in  the  same  manner— For  the  reasons,  sec 

Corlle. 

-PeDLERY,  ped-lur-(^,  s.  98.   Wares  sold  by  pediers.  \ 
PEDOBAPTISil,  p2d-dA-bapit1zm,   s.     Infant  bap-  I 
tism.  I 

^^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  several  of 
our  orthoepists  in  making  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  \ 
short,  I  am  authorised  by  the  shortening  power  of  the 
secondary  accent,  530,  notwithstanding  the  diphthong  in 
the  original,  which  has  no  more  intiuence  in  this  word 
than  in  Cwsarea,  ceconomick  and  a  thousand  others. 
Pedoeaptist,  p^d-di-blpitlst,  *.    Or.e  that  holda 

or  practises  infant  baptism. 
To  PE£L,  p6el,  V.  a,  246.    To  decorticate,  to  flay  ; 
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to  plunder.     According  to  analogy  this  should  be  writ- 
ten PUl. 

Peel,  pt^L-l,  s.    The  skin  or  thin  rind  of  any  thing. 

Peel,  peel,  s.  a  broad  thin  board  with  a  long 
handle,  used  by  bakers  to  put  their  bread  in  and  take 
it  out  of  the  oven. 

Peeler,  pe^l-ar,  j.  98.  One  who  strips  or  flays ; 
a  plunderer. 

To  Peep,  pe^p,  v.  n.  246.  To  make  the  first  ai>- 
pearanee  ;  to  look  slily,  closely,  or  curiously. 

Peep,  pet-p,  s.  First  appearance,  as  at  the  jieep 
and  first  break  of  day ;  a  sly  look. 

Peepj;r,  p^ep'&r,  s.  98.  A  young  chicken  just 
breaking  the  shell ;  one  that  peeps. 

Peephole,  p^ep-hAle,  7 

Peepinghole,  peiipilng-Ii6k',  ^ 
which  one  may  look  without  being  discovered. 

Peer,  p^er,  s.  246.  Equal,  one  of  the  same  rank ; 
one  equal  in  excellence  or  endowments;  companion, 
fellow ;  a  nobleman. 

7o  Peek,  peer,  v.  n.  By  contr.ictlon  from  Appear 
To  come  just  in  sight ;  to  look  narrowly,  to  peep. 

Peerage,  pt'er-idje,  s.  90.  The  dignity  of  a  peer ; 
the  body  of  peers. 

Peerdom,  p^er-d&in,  s.  166.    Peerage. 

PeeR£.ss,  peer-^s,  s.  The  lady  of  a  peer,  a  wo- 
man ennobkil. 

Peerless,  pcer-l&,  adj.  Unequalled,  having  nc 
peer. 

Peerlessness,  pe^r-Ifis-n^s,  *.  Universal  snptx. 
riority. 

Peevish,  pe^ivlsh,  adj.  246.  Petulant,  waspish, 
easily  offended,  irritable,  hard  to  please. 

Peevishly,  peti-vlsh-le,  adv.  Angrily,  querulous 
ly,  morosely. 

Peevishness,  pt^e-vlsb-n^s,  s.  Irascibility,  que- 
rulousness,  fretfulness;  pcr\ erseness. 

Peg,  ptg,  s.  A  piece  of  wood  driven  into  a  hole ; 
the  pins  of  an  instrument  in  which  the  strings  are  strain- 
ed ;  to  to  lie  n  Peg  lower,  to  depress,  to  siuk;  the  nick- 
name of  Margaret. 

To  Peg,  p^g,  v.  a.    To  fasten  with  a  peg» 

Pelf,  pelf,  j.     Money,  riches  in  an  odious  sense. 

Pelican,  pel-!e-kiti,  s.  88.  There  are  two  iorts 
of  I'elicans ;  one  lives  upon  fish,  the  other  keeps  in 
deserts,  and  feeds  upon  serpents;  the  Pelican  is  sup- 
posed to  admit  its  young  to  suck  blood  from  its  breast. 

Pellet,  p§l-llt,  s.  99.  A  Uttle  baU ;  a  bullet,  s 
ball. 

Pelleted,  p^l'llt-t^d,  adj.    Consisting  of  bullets. 

Pellicle,  pel-l<^-kl,  s.  405.  a  thin  skin  ;  it  is 
often  used  for  the  film  v;hich  gathers  upon  liquors  im- 
prrgnated  with  salt  i;r  otlier  substance,  and  c\aporated 
by  neat. 

Pellitory,  pel-le-ttir-i'-,  s.  512.  557.    An  herb, 

PeLLMELL,  p^l-mel,'  adj.  Confusedly,  tumultu- 
ously,  one  among  another.  — See  Sfall. 

Pells,  pelz,  s.  Clerk  of  the  pells,  an  ofltcer  be- 
longing to  the  Exchequer,  who  enters  every  'Feller's 
bill  into  a  parchment  roll  called  Pellis  acceptorum,  the 
roll  of  receipts. 

Pellucid,  p^l-li-sld,  adj.  Clear,  transparent, 
not  opaque,  not  dark. 


t.      Tran^pa- 


Pellucidity,  p^l-lii-sid^t^     7 
Pellucid.vess,  p^l-lij-sid-n^s,     5 

rency,  clearness,  not  opacity. 
Pelt,   p^lt,  s.     skin,  hide ;   the  quarry  of  a  hawk 

all  torn. 
PeltMONGER,   p6lt-mang-gfir,    t.      A   dealer   in 

raw  hides. 
To    Pelt,    p^lt,   v.    a.     To  strike  with  something 

thrown  ;  to  throw,  to  cast. 
Pelting,  p^lt^lng,  adj.     This  word  in  Shakespeare 

signifies  paltry,  pitiful.     Obsolete. 
Pelvis,  p6l-vis,  s.    The  lower  part  of  the  belly. 
Px;N',   p^n,  s.      An  instrument  of  writing ;  feather; 

wing ;  a  small  enclosure,  a  coop. 
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To  Pen,  p^n,  v.  a.    To  coop,  to  shut  up,  to  incage, 

to  imprison  in  a  narrow  place  ;  to  writp. 
Penal,  pc-nll,  adj.  88.     Denouncing  punishment, 
enactina  punishment ;  used  for  the  purposes  of  punish- 
ment, vndictive. 


5.     Punishment,   cen- 


Penalty,  p§ninSl-t<?,      } 

Penality,  p^-nJl^l^-t^,  S 
sure,  judicial  infliction  ;  forfeiture  upon  non-perform- 
ance. 

Penance,  p^n-nlnse,  ».  Infliction  either  publick 
or  private,  suffered  as  an  expression  of  repentance  for 
sin. 

Pence,  pSnse,  s.    The  plur.il  of  Penny. 

Pencil,  p^n^sU,  s.  159.  A  small  bruch  of  hair 
which  painters  dip  in  their  colours  :  any  instrument  of 
writing  without  ink. 

To  Pencil,  p5n'sll,  v.  a.  159.    To  paint. 

Pendant,  p^n-d3iit,  S.  S3,  a  jewel  hanging  in 
the  car;  any  thing  han{,nng  by  way  of  ornament ;  when 
it  signifies  a  small  tlac;  in  ships,  it  is  pronounced  Pen- 
nant. 

PenDENCE,  p^n'd^iise,  s.     Slopcress,  inclination. 

Pendency,  pdn-den-sii,  S.  suspense,  delay  of  de- 
cision. 

Pe.NDENT,  p^n'd^nt,  «./;'.  Hanging  ;  jutting  over  ; 
supported  above  the  ground. 

Pending,  p^nd-lng,  adj.  410.  Dcjxjnding,  re- 
maining yet  undecided. 

Pendl'losity,  p^n-j6-I5s-e-te,     7        -,■-•. 

n  %    I'   i?        If'-    The  state 

PenduLiOL'sness,  pen-ju-lfis-nes,  \ 

of  hanging,  suspension. 

Pendulous,  p(}n-j6-l&s,  adj.  376.    Hanging,  not 

supiHirtcd  below. 

Pendulum,  p^n-ji-lum,  s.  293.  Any  weight 
hung  so  as  that  it  may  easily  swing  backwards  and  for- 
wards, of  which  the  great  law  is,  that  iti  oscillations 
are  always  performed  in  equal  times. 

Penetrable,  p^u-n^-tri-bl,  ailj.  Such  as  may  be 
pierced,  such  as  may  admit  the  entrance  of  another  bo- 
dy :  susceptive  of  moral  or  intellectual  improssion. 

Penetrability,  pen-ii^-trA-bil-ete,  s.  Suscep- 
tibility of  impression  from  another  bo(iy. 

PeNETRANCY,  p^Il-n^-trin-S(?,  S.  Power  of  en- 
tering or  piercing. 

Penetrant,  p^n-n^-trunt,  adj.  Having  the  |)ower 
to  pierce  or  enter,  sharp,  subtile. 

To  Penetrate,  pln-n^-trate,  v.  a.  To  pierce, 
to  enter  beyond  the  surface,  to  make  way  into  a  body  ; 
to  afl'ect  the  mind  ;  to  reach  the  meaning. 

Til  Penetrate,  p^n^nc-trate,  v.  tu  91.  Tomai:! 

way.  ,  ' 

Penetration,  p^n-n^-traisli&n,  s.  The  act  of 
entering  into  any  body;  mental  entrance  into  any  thing 
absinisc;  acutcness,  sagacity. 

Penetrative.  p5n-n^-tri-tlv,  adj.  512.  Pierc- 
ing, shari>,  subtile;  acute,  sagacious,  discenung;  hav- 
ing the  piwcr  to  impres.s  (he  mind. 

Penetrativeness,   p^ii-n(i-tii-tlv-n^s,  s.    The 

quality  of  being  penetrative. 

Penguin,  p^nigwln,  s.  a  bird,  which  though  no 
hiplior  than  a  large  goose,  yet  weighs  sometimes  six- 
teen pounds;  a  fuiit,  very  common  in  tlie  West  Indie:, 
of  a  sharp  acid  flavour. 

Peninsula,   p^n-ln-sliu-lA,  s.  452.     a  piece  of 

land  almoit  surrounded  by  the  sea. 
PeninSULATEI),  peii-ln-shd-la-ted,  ndj.     Almost 
surr<iunded  with  water. 

Penitence,  pen-nc-tense,  s.    Uepentance,  sornw 

for  crimes,  contrition  for  sin,  with  amendment  of  life 

or  change  of  the  afiections. 
Penite.n'T,  p6n-iid-t^nt,  adj.    Repentant,  contrite 

for  sin,  sorrowful  lor  past  transgressions,  and  resolutely 

bent  on  amending  life. 
Penitent,  p^iiiiid  t^nt,  s.    One  sorrowful  for  sin; 

one  under  censures  of  the  church,   but  admitted  to 

penance ,  one  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor. 
Penitential,  pi?n-n<?-t^n-s!iil,  -idj.    Kxpressing 

penitence,  enjoined  as  pcmrieo. 
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Penitential,  p5n-nd-t5n^hil,  s.    a  book  djrec*. 

ing  the  degrees  of  penance. 
Penitentiary,  p^ii-ni^-t^n^hl-rd,  $.    One  who 

prescribes  the  rules  and  measures  of  penance,  a  peni- 
tent, one  who  does  penance  ;  the  place  where  penance 
is  enjoined. 

Penitently,  p^nind  t^nt-Ii,  adv.    With  repent- 

ance,  with  .sorrow  lor  sin,  with  contrition. 
Penknife,  p^n-nlfe,  s.    a  knife  used  to  cut  pens. 
Penman,   p^n-min,   j.  88.    One  who  professes  tl  e 

art  of  writing  ;  an  author,  a  writer. 
Pennant,  p^n-nint,  s.  88.    A  small  flrg,  ensign, 

or  colours  ;  a  t.ackle  for  hoisting  things  on  board. 
Pen.NATED,  p^ni-nA-t^d,  adj.     Winged.     Pennated 

among  botanists,  is  applied  to  those  leaves  that  gro\» 

directly  one  against  another  on  the  same  rib  or  stalii^ 

as  those  of  ash  and  walnut-tree. 
Penniless,    p^n-nt^-l^s,    adj.      Moneyless,    poor. 

wanting  money. 
Pennon,  p^n-nfin,  t.  166.     A  small  flag  or  colour 
Penny,    penine,   s.     A  small  coin,  of  which  twelve 

make  a  .sliilling  ;  a  penny  is  the  radical  denomination 

from  which  Kuglish  coin  is  nunil>ered;  proverbially,  a 

small  sum  ;  money  in  general. 

Pennyroyal,  p^n-ni-r6ti-il,  $.    a  weii-known 

herb. 

Pennyweight,  p^nin^-wate,  *.  a  weight  con- 
taining twenty-four  grains  Troy  weight. 

Pennywise,  p^nine-wlze,'  adj.  One  who  save* 
small  sums  at  the  hazard  of  larger  ;  with  the  addition  o* 
pound  foolish. 

Pennyworth,  p^n^ni-wirtA,  «.  As  much  as  'u 
bought  for  a  penny;  any  purchase,  any  thing  bought 
or  sold  for  money  :  something  advantageously  bought, 
a  purchase  got  for  less  than  it  is  worth  ;  a  small  quan- 
tity. 
IS^  This  word  is  commonly,  and  without  vulgarity, 

contracted  into  Pennurth. 

Pensile,  p^nisil,  at/;.  140.  Hanging,  suspended; 
supported  above  the  ground. 

Pensileness,  p^n-sil-in^s,  s.    The  state  of  hanging. 

Pension,  pen-sh&n,  s.  451.  An  allowance  made 
to  any  one  without  an  equivalent. 

PensiONAUY,  p^ni^huu-i-rti,  adj.  Maintained 
by  pensions. 

I'ensioner,  p^ii-shfiniur,  s.  98.  One  who  is  sup. 
ported  by  an  allowance  paid  at  the  will  of  another,  % 
dependant. 

Pensive,  p^n-slv,  adj.  428.  Sorrowfully  thought- 
ful, mournfully  serious. 

Pensively,  pen-siv-le,  adv.  Wi'Ji  melancholy, 
sorrowfully. 

Pensiveness,  pen-slv-iies,  «.  Melancholy,  sorrow 
fulncs.s. 

Pent,  p^nt,  part.  pass,  of  Pen.    Shut  up. 

PeNTACAPSULAK,  p^ii-ti-kipish6-lar,  adj.  Hav- 
ing five  cavities. 

Pentachord,    p^ii-ti-kord,   s.     An  instrument 

with  five  strings. 
Pentaf.DUOUS,   p§n-tA-e^drfis,  ai^.     Having  five 

sides. 
Pentagon,  p5ii-ti-g5n,  *.  1 66.     A  figure  with 

five  angles. 

Pentagonal,  p^n-tlg-A  n;\l,  adj.    Quinquangu* 

lar,  having  five  angles. 
Pentameter,  pen  tiniiine-tfir,  *.    A  Latin  vers* 

of  five  feet. 

Pentangular,  p^iiting-gii-liAr,  adj.   Five  «»- 

nered. 
Pentapet.m.OUS,  p5n-tl-petiti-liis,  adj.     Har- 

ing  live  petals. 
Pentastyi.E,  pc-nitA-stfle,  s.    In  .Architecture,  a 

work  in  which  are  live  rows  of  columns. 
I'entateuch,  p^n-ti-tuke,  s.  353.   The  fiye  books 

of  Moses. 

Pentecost,  p^nit«^-kAste,  s.    a  fea.st  among  the 
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Penthouse,  p^ntiliouse,  *.  a  shed  hanging  out 
aslope  from  the  main  wall. 

PenTILE,  p^ii-tlle,  s.  A  tile  formed  to  cover  the 
sloping  part  of  the  roof. 

Pent  I'l',  p^iit,  part.  adj.    Shut  up. 

PeNULTIMA,  pii-ll&Utt^-nii,  s.  The  last  syllable  but 
oce. 

Penultimate,  pe-nM-t^matc,  ac^.  Belonging  to 
the  last  syllable  but  one. 

Penumbra,  p^-nCim-brJ,  s.     An  imperfect  shadcuv. 

Penurious,  p^  nfi'r^-&s,  adj.  Niggardly,  spir- 
ing, sordidly  mean  ;  scant,  not  plentiful. 

PeNURIOUSLY,  p<*-llil-r^-tis-l^,  adv.  Si>aring)y. 
not  plentifully. 

PeNURIOUSNESS,  pi-ndl'ri.&s-n^3,  t.  Niggardli- 
ness, parsimony. 

Penury,  p5n-n6.ri,  s.    Poverty,  indigence. 

Peony,  p^-A-n^,  s.    A  flower. 

People,  p^^-pl,  s.  405.  a  nation,  those  who  ccm- 
pose  a  community  :  the  vultjar.  the  commonalty,  not 
the  princes  or  nobles:  persons  of  a  particular  class; 
men,  orpei-sons  in  general. 

To  PFOl'-Ji,  p^^pl,  V.  a.  256.  To  itock  with  in- 
habil^mts. 

Ptl'PER,  p^pip&r,  J.  98.  An  aromatic  pungent 
kind  of  spice  brought  from  India. 

To  Pepper,  pjp-p&r,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  yt;>- 
per  ;  to  l)cat,  to  mangle  with  shot  or  blows. 

Pepperbox,  p^p-par-b5ks,  *.   a  box  for  holding 

pepper. 
Peppercorn,  p5p'ptir-k6rn,  i.     Any  thing  of  in- 
considerable value. 
Peppermint,  p^p-p&r-mlnt,  «.     Mint  eminently 

hot. 
1'ePPERWORT,  p5pip&r-wiiit,  s.     A  plant. 
PePTICK,  p^p-tik,  a<^.     Helping  digestion. 
Peradventure,  p5r-4d-v5nitshtre,  adv.    Per- 

haps,  may  be,  by  chance. 
To  Perambulate,  p^r-Amibdi-late,  t;.  a.      lo 

walk  through ;  to  survey  by  passing  through. 
Perambulation,   p^r-im-bi-la-gliUn,   s.    The 

act  of  (tassing  through  or  wandering  over ;  a  travelling 

survey. 

Perceivable,  pSr-s^-vi-bl,  adj.    Perceptible,  >uch 

as  falls  under  perception. 

PerceivablY,  p^r-seivJ.ble,  adi.  In  such  a 
'    manner  as  may  be  observed  or  known. 

To  Perceive,  p^r-s^ve,'  v.  a.  To  discover  by  some 
sensible  eflects;  to  know,  to  observe  ;  to  be  affected  by. 

PerceptibiUTY,  p6r-s^p-te-bll-e.t^,  s.  The 
state  of  being  an  object  of  the  senses  or  mind;  percep- 
tion, the  power  of  perceiving. 

PERCErriBLE,  p^r-s^p-t^-bl,  adj.  Such  as  may  Iw 
known  or  observed. 

Perceptibly,  p5r-sep-te-ble,  adv.  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  b<  perceived. 

Perception,  p^r-s^p-shcin,  s.  The  power  of  jjer- 
ceiving,  consciousness;  the  act  of  perceiving  ;  notion, 
idea ;  the  state  of  being  affected  by  something. 

Perceptive,  plr-s^pitiv,  adj.  51 2,    Having  the 

power  of  perceiving. 

Perceptivity,  plr-s6p-tlvi^-t^,  s.    The  po-.ver  of 

perception  or  thinking. 
Perch,  pirtsh,  s.  352.    A  kind  of  fish. 
Perch,    p^rtsh,   s.     A  measure  of  five  yarils  and  a 

half,  a  pole ;  somcthmg  on  which  birds  roost  or  sit. 
7'o  Perch,  p5rtsh,  v.  •».     To  sit  or  roost  as  a  bird. 
To  Perch,  parish,  v.  a.    To  place  on  a  perch. 
Perchance,  pir-tshiiise,'  adv.     Perhaiw,  i>erad. 

venture. 
Percipient,    pSr-slpip^-^nt,    adf.     Perceiving, 

having  the  pOwcr  of  perception. 

Percipient,  pfir-slpip^nt,  4.    One  that  has  the 

power  of  peicciving. 
To  PkUCOLATE,  p^I^k6.1ate,    v.  a.    To  sUalu. 


Percolation,   plr-kA-laish&n,    s.    The  act  of 

straining,  purification  or  separation  by  straining. 

To  Percuss,  uer-kus,'  v.  a.     To  strike. 

Percussion,  per-k&sh'&n,  s.  The  act  of  strik- 
ing, stroke  ;  cBect  of  sound  in  the  ear. 

Percutient,  p^r-ku-slient,  s.  Strikjig,  having 
the  power  to  strike. 

Perdition,  per-disbi&n,   s.     Destruci  on,   ruin. 

death;  loss;  eternal  death. 
PeRUUE,  per-dili,'  adv.     Closely,  in  ambii  h. 
Perdurable,  p^j-du-rS-bl,  adj.  293.    Lasting, 

long  continued. 

fO"  ^''-  Nares  tells  us  that  this  word  throws  the  accent 
hack  to  the  fourth  syll.ible  from  the  end,  though  the  de- 
nvatinn  demands  it  otlicrwise.  I  am  sorry  to  dift'cr  from 
so  judicious  an  orthocpist;  but  cannot  conceive  that  deri- 
vation recjuires  the  same  accent  as  on  durable,  since  this 
word  is,  like  many  others,  considered  as  a  simple,  derived 
from  the  Latin  perdurabUis,  which  though  not  a  classical 
word,  IS  formed  in  the  Latin  analogy,  and  has  the  same 
cfTeet  on  English  pronunciation  as  if  it  came  to  us  whole; 
wiiich  effi'ct  is  to  place  the  accent  in  the  anglicised  word 
on  that  syllable  which  had  a  secondary  accent  in  Latin, 
and  that  is  the  first. — See  Academy  and  Incomparable. 

The  reason  that  such  a  formative  as  verdurabitis  may 
be  admitted  ai  the  pa-eiR  of  perdurable,  and  not  inter- 
ferio  that  of  interference,  is,  that  we  form  iuterferenct 
fr(.m  the  verb  to  interfere,  rather  than  from  inlcrferio, 
which  is  not  a  Latin  word,  tliough  perhaps  in  the  Latin 
inalogy  of  formation;  but  we  have  no  verb  to  perdurt 
from  which  to  form  perdurable,  and  therefore  allowably 
follow  the  Latin  analogy  of  formation,  and  the  English 
analogy  of  pronunciiig  such  formatives.— See  Interfer. 
eiice.  Poetical  authorities  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  thu 
accentuation. 

••  O  pcrjurabt!  shame!  let's  ilab  our&elves." — Skahe§. 


-  tlie  vig'rous  sweat 


"  Dotll  lend  the  lively  aprings  their  perdurable  heat." 

Drayton 
"  Why  would  he,  for  ttie  momentary  trick. 
"  Be  ptrdiiriMti  Un'd  ?'  Shaketpeart. 

Peudurably,  per-du-ri-bl^,  adv.    Lastingly. 
PeRDURATION,   p5r-du-raishfill,  5.     Long  conti- 
nuance. 
To  Peregrinate,  pSr-it^-gr^-nate,  v.   n.    To 

travel,  to  live  in  foreign  countries. 
Peregrination,  p^r-re-gr^-iia-shun,  s 

abode  in  foreign  countries. 
Peregrine,  per-re-grln,  adj.  150.    Foreign,  not 

native,  not  domtstick. 
To   PerempT,   p^r-emt/  v.  a.     To  kill,  to  crush. 

A  law  term. 
Pere.MPTION,  per-§m-sb&n,  s.    Crush,  extinction. 

Law  term. 
Peremptorily,  p<5r-reiii-tur-re-le,  adv.    Abso- 

lutely,  positively,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  farther  debate 
Peremptoriness,    pi5r-r^m-tiii-ti-n^s,    s.    412. 

Positivcncss,  absolute  decision,  dogmatism. 
Peremptory,  p&-rein-t5i-«i,  or  p^r-^m-tA-r^, 

adj.  512.     Dogmatical,  absolute,  such  as  destroys  all 

farther  expostulation — For  the  0,  see  Domestick.' 

^^  If  we  consultour  orthocpists,  there  can  scarcely  be 
any  two  pronunciations  more  equally  balanced  than  those 
that  are  given  to  this  word.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares, 
Mr.  Smith,  Dr.  Ash,  VV.  Johnston,  Mr.  Seott,  and  En- 
tick,  are  for  the  first;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenriek, 
Bailey,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Fenning,  and  Perry,  for  the 
last ;  but  notwithstanding  the  last  has  these  authorities 
to  support  it,  I  am  much  miiinken  if  the  first  has  not 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  That  there  is  a  strong  len- 
iency in  words  of  this  kind  to  draw  the  accent  high,  is 
evident ;  it  is  as  evident,  likewise,  that  those  polysylla- 
bles, whicii  we  derive  from  the  Latin,  incline  to  accent 
that  syllable  on  vvhich  wc  place  a  secondarv  accent  in  pro- 
nouncing the  original  (see  Academy  and  DUpntable)  ; 
and  provirted  there  are  no  clusters  of  uiicombinable  con 
sonants  in  the  latter  syllables,  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  accentuation  should  be  cheeked.  This  is  tlie  ease 
with  the  word  in  question  ;  the  p  is  mute,  t  is  easily  pro 
nounccd  after  em,  and  the  whole  tennination  is  sufliei- 
untly  smooth  and  voluble;  but  in  i*r/unc<orj/ the  case 
isdifierent;  the  uncoir.binable  consonants  nci  are  not  tc 
iM  pronounced  without  considerable  difficulty,  if  weplaet 
Uie  accent  on  the  first  sylbble ;  and  therefore  tliis  accer 
'6  it 


PER 


PER 
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hiation  ought  to  be  avoided  .ns  much  as  in  Corruptible,    PjjhfuMATORY,  p5r-f6^i-t&r-e,  r.dj.  512.  That 
which  sec     The  Poets  incline  to  the  side  I  have  adopted :        perfumes. 

FluiFUME,  perifume,  s.  492.  Strong  odour  of 
sweetness  used  to  give  scents  to  otlier  things;  sweet 
odriur,  fragrance. 

}f5»  Kenning.  Perry,  Entick,  Dr.  Johnson,  Buehanati, 
W.  .lohnslon,  and  Kenrick  place  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable  of  this  word,  either  when  a  substanUve  or  a  verb. 
Ai  a  substantive,  Scott  places  the  accent  either  on  the 
fir-t  or  last,  and  Sheridan  on  the  first.  Mr.  Nares  has 
shown  at  large,  that  the  poets  accent  the  substantive  both 
ways;  but  the  analogy  of  dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs 
seeiiis  now  to  have  fixid  the  accent  of  the  substantive  on 
the  first,  and  that  of  H\e  verb  on  the  lasL 
'Jo  Peiifume,  pSr-l'iime/  v.  a.  To  scent,  to  im- 
pregnate Willi  sweet  scent. 
Perfumer,   p^r-fij-m&r,  s.  98.    One  whose  trade 

IS  to  sell  things  made  to  jgratify  tlie  scent. 
Perfunctorily,      per-fungk-tur-r^-le,     adv. 
Carelessly,  negligently. 

Perfunctory,    p^r-f&ngk-t&r-^,    adj.     Slight, 

careless,  negligent. 

fCj"  '  have  dilfered  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  John- 
stun,  who  accent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable ;  but  have 
Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  Barclay,  Penning,  Bai- 
ley, Buchanan,  and  Entick,  on  my  side  for  accenting  the 
second  ;  and  is  pronunciation,  without  any  authority, 
woald  be  more  eligible  thaii  the  other,  from  the  diflicul 
ty  of  pronouncing  the  uncorabinable  consonants  in  the 
last  syllables  without  the  assistance  of  accent,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  the  adverb  perfnnctorUij  and  tha 
possible  abstract  noun  perfunctorhuss  must  necessarily 
have  the  same  accent  as  the  adjective. — Sec  Peremptory, 
Irrefra^'abli,  and  Corruptible. 

To  Perfuse,  per-faze.'  v.  a.  43"      To  tincture, 

to  overspread. 
Perhaps,    p5r-h3ps,'    adv.     Peradventure,  it  may 

be. 
Periapt,   p^r-re-3.pt,   s.    Amulet,  charm  worn  as 

a  pieservative  against  diseases  or  mischief.     Obsolete. 

Pericardium,  per-^-kir-d^fim,  ».  293.    The 

Pericardium  is  a  thin  membrane  of  a  eonick  figure  that 
leseinbles  a  purse,  and  contams  the  heart  in  its  cavity. 

Pericarpium,  p^r-^kir-p^-iim,  s.  In  BoUny,  a 
pellicle  or  thin  membrane  encompassing  the  fruit  or 
grain  of  a  plant. 

PericLITATION,  p^r-^-kl^-taish5n,  s.  The  state 
of  being  in  danger ;  trial,  experiment. 

Pericranium,  p§r-^-kra-nd  &nn,  s.  The  Pericra- 
nium is  the  membrane  that  covers  the  skull. 

Periculous,  p^.rik-kil-l6s,  adj.  314.  Danger- 
ous, hazardous. 

Perigee,  ph-i.]ii  }  -  .  ■    ,u 

■r.  J     1  -i/j^         }    S.     Tliat  pomt  in  the 

Perigeum,  per-e-je-(im,  3 
heavens,  wherein  a  planet  is  said  to  be  in  its  nearest 
distance  possible  from  tlie  earth. — See  European. 

PeRIHELIUM,  p^r-^-hi-l^-Om,  t.  That  point  of  a 
planet's  orbit,  wherein  it  is  nearest  the  sun. 

Peril,  p^r-11,  *.  Danger,  hazard,  jeopardy  ;  de- 
nunciation, danger  denounced. 

Perilous,  p^r-ril-fis,   adj.  314.    Dangerous,  han- 
ardous,  full  of  danger ;  it  is  used  by  way  of  emphasis, 
or  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  any  thing  bad;  smart,  wit- 
ty.    In  this  last  sense  out  of  use. 
J^  This  word  is  commonly,  but  improperly,  written 

with  double  /,  periUout,   aa  it  comes  from  the  French 

perilettx. 

Perilously,  p§r-ril-&s-U,  adv.    Dangerously. 

Perilousness,  p5r-rll-6s-nSs,  s.    Dangerousness 

Perimeter,  p^-rim-m^t&r,  i,  98.   The  compas» 

or  sum  of  all  sides  which  bound  any  figure  of  what  kind 
soever,  whether  rectilinear  or  mixed. 

PERIOD)  pe-ri-&d,  s.  1 66.  A  circuit ;  time  in 
which  any  thing  is  performed,  so  as  to  begin  again  in 
the  same  manner;  a  stited  number  of  years,  a  round  of 
time,  at  the  end  of  which  the  things  comprised  within 
the  calculation  shall  return  to  the  ^i.ile  in  which  they 
were  at  the  beginning  ;  the  end  oi  cuiKlusion  ;  the  state 
at  which  any  thing  teniiinates;  length  of  duration ;  t 
complete  sentence  from  one  full  stop  to  another. 

To  Period,  p^-ri-iid,  v.  n.  To  put  tn  end  to. 
An  aSected  word. 


«*  To-morrow  he  in  readiness  to  go ; 

••  Excuse  it  not,  for  1  am  peremptory  "        HhaJce*. 

"  If  I  entertiiine 
"  A^  peremptorie  a  desire,  to  level  with  the  plaine 
•*  A  ciUe,  wlieTe  they  lov'U  to  lire  ;  stand  not  betwixt  mj  ire 
•*  And  what  he  aims  at."  Chajunun. 

Ben  Johnson  too,  in  his  Grammar,  places  the  accent  on 

the  first  syllable  of  this  word. 

Perennial,  p^r-ln-ne-Al,  adj.  113.  Lasting 
through  the  year;  perpetual;  unceasing. 

PeRENNITY,  per-r^n-n^-t^,  i.  The  quality  of  last- 
ing tlirough  all  seasons,  perpetuity. 

Perfect,  p§r-f6kt,  adj.  Complete,  consummate, 
finished,  neither  defective  nor  redundant;  fully  in- 
formed, fully  skilful;  pure,  blameless,  clear,  imma- 
culate. 

To  Perfect,  p?r-fekt,  »>.  a.  To  finish,  to  com- 
plete, to  consummate,  to  bring  to  its  true  state;  to 
make  skilful,  to  instruct  fully. 

PerfectER,  p§r-f§kt-Or,  *.  98.  One  that  makes 
perfect. 

Perfection,  p^r-f^k-sli5n,  *.  The  state  of  be- 
ing perfect;  something  that  concurs  to  produce  su- 
preme excellence;  attribute  of  God. 

To  Perfect  lONATE,  p§r-fekisli&n-ate,  v.  a.  To 
make  perfect. 

Perfective,  p§r-f^k-t1v,  adj.  512.  Conducing 
to  bring  to  perfection. 

Perfectively,  p§r-f^k-tiv-l^,  adv.  In  such  a 
manner  as  brings  to  perfection. 

Perfectly,  perif^kt-le,  adv.  In  the  highest  de- 
gree of  excellence;  totally,  completely;  exactly,  .-ic- 
curately. 

PeRFECTNESS,  p?r-f(^kt-n^s,s.  Completeness  j  good- 
ness, virtue,  a  scriptural  word;  skill. 

Perfidious,  p^r-fld-y&s,  ar//.  294.  Treacherous, 
false  to  trust,  guilty  of  violated  faith. 

Perfidiously,  p^r-fid'yus-le,  adv.  Treacherous- 
ly, by  breach  of  faith. 

Perfidiousnf.sS,  p^r-fld-y&s-n&,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  perfidious. 

Perfidy,  pfir-f'^-de,  s.  Treachery,  want  of  faith, 
breach  of  faith. 

To  Perflate,  p^r-flate,'  v.  a.    To  blow  through. 

Perflation,  per-fla-shun,  .v.  Tiie  act  of  blow- 
ing through. 

To  Perforate,  p^r-f6-rate,  v.  a.  To  pierca  with 
a  tool,  to  bore. 

Perforation,  p5r-f<i-ra'sh&n,  -«.     The  act  of 

piercing  or  boring  ;  hole,  place  bored. 
Perforator,  per^fo-ra-tir,  s.  521.    The  instru- 
ment of  boring. 
Perforce,  p^r-forse,  adv.    By  violence,  violently. 
To  Perform,  per-fcirm.'  or  per-form/  v.  a.    To 
execute,  to  do,  to  discharge,  to  achieve  an  undert-iking 
JtJ.'  There  is  a  wanton  dev  iation  from  rule  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word  and  its  derivatives,  which  call; 
aloud  for  reformation.     Pronouncing  the  last  syllable 
hke  form,  a  scat,  is  a  gross  departure  from  analogy;  as ' 
will  appear  by  ci.>mparing  it  with  the  same  syllable  In  re- 1 
form,  conform,  inform,  deform,  transj'umt,   &c     This  I 
error  seems  chiefly  confined  to  the  sUige,  where  it  pro- ' 
bably  originated.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  alleclcd 
actor,  to  give  the  word  a  foreign  air,  lirst  pronounced  it 
in  this  manner ;  though,  in  justice  to  the  stage,  it  ought 
to  be  observed,  that  it  has  less  of  this  allcctatioii  than  any 
theatre  of  elocution  in  the  kingdom. 
To   Perform,    p^r-lorm,'   v.   n.     To  succeed   in 

an  attempt. 
Pekfor.MABLE,   per-fonii-ii-bl,   adj.    Practicable, 
such  as  may  be  done. 

Performance,  piir-for-mins,  s.    Completion  of 

.something  designed,  execution  of  sometliiiig  promised ; 

composition,  wcfrk;  action,  somethiiig  done. 
Performer,  p^r-f6rm-&r,  *.  98.   One  that  [ler- 

forms  aiiy'.hing;  it  is  generally  applied  to  one  that 

ifiKkcs  a  public  exhibition  of  his  skill. 
Tc  Perfricate,  p^rifre-kate,  v.  n.  To  rub  over. 
378 
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Periodick,  p^-re  6d-ik,  509, 
Periodical,  pe-re-&d-d^-k41. 


,S    "'^ 


Circular, 


Permission,  p^r-mlsh-fin,  *.     Allowance,  grant  of 
liberty. 


making  a  circuit,  making  a  revolution  ;  happening  by    PERMISSIVE,  p^r-m!s-slv,  acfj.   158.     Granting  h- 


revolution  at  some  stated  time ;  regular,  peiforming 
some  action  at  stated  times;  relating  to  perods  or  re- 
volutions. 
PeriodicaLLV,  p^-r^-6dM^-kil-^,  adv.    At  stat- 
ed periods. 

Periosteum,  p^r-d-&sitsh&in,  s.     All  the  bones 
are  covered  with  a  verj'  sensible  membrane  called  th 
Periosteum. 

Peripatetic,   p^r-^pj-tftilk,   i.     One  of  the 

ancient  sects  of  philosophers,  called  Peripatetics ;  so 
called  because  they  used  to  dispute  walking  up  and 
down  the  Lyceum  at  Athens.  They  were  the  follow- 
ers of  Aristotle. 

Periphery,  pd-rlf-ftre,  s.    Circumference. 

Periphrasis,  p^-rlftfri-sis,  s.  520.  Circumlocu- 
tion ;  use  of  many  words  to  express  the  sense  of  one. 

PeriPHRASTICAL,  p§l-ri-frisit(i-kJl,  adj.  Cir- 
cumlocutory, expressing  the  sense  of  one  word  in  many, 

Peripheumony,  p§r-lp-ntim6-n(^. 

Peripneumonia,  p5r-lp-n6-n)Aii 


berty,  not  favounnp ;  not  hindering,  though  not  ap- 
ptoving  ;  granted,  suffered  without  hinderanee,  not  au- 
thorizeil  or  favoured. 

Permissively,  pfir-mlsislv-li,  ada.  By  bare  a!, 
lowance,  without  hinderanee. 

Per.MISTION,  p^r-niis-tsh&n,  s.  464.  The  act  of 
iriixnu'. 

To  Permit,  p^r-mlt,'  v.  a.  To  allow  without  com- 
mand; to  suffer  without  authorizing  or  approving;  to 
.-illow,  to  suflFer,  to  give  up,  to  resign.  In  this  last  sense 
not  very  properly  used. 

Permit,  per-ink,  i.  492.  A  written  permission 
from  an  officer,  for  transporting  goods  from  plate  to 
place,  showing  the  duty  on  them  to  have  been  j  aid 

Permittance,  p^r-mit-tAnse,  S.  Allowance,  for- 
bearance ot  ojiposition,  permission. 

Permixtion,  p6r-miks-tsh&n,  *.  The  act  of  min- 
gling, the  state  of  being  mingled. 

Permutation,  p^r-m6-ta-sh&n,  s.  Exchange  of 
one  for  another. 

20  Permute,  per-mfite,'  v.  a. 


inflammation  of  the  lungs.— See  Pa/Aog^riomonict.         I  -io  i'ERMUTE,  per-mtlte,'  v.  a.     To  exchange. 
To  Perish,  p^r-rlsh,  v.  n.    To  die,  to  be  destroy-  PeRMUTER,    p^r-mt-tur,  *.  98.     An  exchanger, 
ed,  to  be  lost,  to  come  to  nothing;  to  be  in  a  perpetual       he  who  permutes, 
state  of  decay ;  tobe  lost  eternally.  i  PernicIOUS,  p^r-nlslii&s,  adj.  292.      Mischievous 


Perishable,  p6rirish-i-bl,  adj.  405.   Liable  to 

perish,  subject  to  decay,  of  short  duration. 
Perishableness,   p^rirlsh-4-bl-n^s,  s.     Liable- 

ness  to  be  destroyed,  liableness  to  decay. 
Peristaltick,    p^r-^-stAl-tik,    adj.     Peristaltick  !  Perniciousness,  p^r-nishifis-n^s,  «, 

motion  is  that  vermicular  motion  of  the  gut^,  which  is\     ty  of  being  pernicious. 


in  the  highest  degree,  destructive ;  quick,  in  this  sense 
very  improperly  used  by  Milton. 
Perniciously,  p^r-nlsh-is-M,  adv.    Destructive- 
ly, mischievously,  ruinously. 

The  utiaii 


made  by  the  contraction  of  the  spiral  fibres,  whereby  PerkiCITY,  p^r-nls^si^-t^,  s.    Swiftness,  celerity. 

tlie  excrements  are  pressed  downwards  and  voided.         1.,  ^       j     i     i/  .  s^  ,  <-t  ^iiijr. 

PeRISTERION,   vh--\s.W-ri-hn,  s.    Theherb  ver-i^^i'OJ'^'^'^^''   p6r-<V-ra-sh(in,   5.      The  conclusion 

vain.  I     o<^  an  Ofation. 

Perisystole,  p6r-^-s5sitA-l^,  J.    The  pause  or  in- K"  .^'f^^^^^'    p^r-p6nd,'   it;,  c.     To  weigh  in   the 

terval  betwixt  the  two  motions  of  the  heart  or  pulse.      \"'^<i-  »  consider  attentively. 

Peritoneum.  p^r.^.t6-n^i&m,  s.  503.   This  lies  Perpendicular,  p6r-pdn-dikiu-lir,  ad;.   Cros.^ 

immediately  under  the  muscle*  of  the  lower  belly,  and  I  J"^  ^'  "^^^  ^"S'es ;  ctitting  the  horizon  at  right  angles. 

is  a  thin  and  soft  membrane,  which  encloses  all  the '^^R^ENDICULAR,   per-p6n.dik-a-lar,  s.     A  hue 

bowels.  I     crossing  the  horizon  at  right  angles. 

To  Perjure,  p^r-jire,  v.  a.    To  forswear,  to  Liint,  Perpendicularly,  p^r-p^n-dikikii-lir-l^,  adv 

with  perjury.  ;l     In  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  another  line  at  right  an- 

PerJURER,    p§r-j£l-r&r,    5.  98,     One  that  swcarail    K'es:  in  the  direction  of  a  straight  line  up  and  uown. 

falsely.  PiKPENDICULARITY,    plr-pfin-dlk-ij-lSr-e-l^,    s. 

Perjury,  p?rijij-r^,  *.     False  oath.  i    H"- state  of  being  perpendicular. 

Periwig,  pSrirtwig,  s.     Adscititious  hair  for  thal^,'="PE''''SION,  p^r-pgni.sh5n_,  s.    Consideration. 

head ;  hair  not  natural,  worn  by  way  of  ornament,  or  j  ^"^  PERPETRATE,  p^r-p^-trate,  v.  a.    To  commit, 

concealment  of  baldness.  to  act.     Always  in  an  ill  sense. 

To  Periwig,  p^r-r^wlg,  v.  a.    To  dress  in  false  'Perpetration,  p^r-pi^tra-shftn,  *.    The  act  of 

hair.  committing  a  crime ;  a  bad  action. 

Periwinkle,  p^rir^-wing-kl,  adj.    A  small  gbdl  Perpetual,  p6r-p^ti-tshii-ai,  adj.  461.    Never 

fish,  a  kind  of  sea  snail.  i    ceasing ;  continual,  uninterrupted. 

To  Perk,  p^rk,  v.  n.     To  hold  up  the  head  with  PERPETUALLY,  p^r-pet^tshi-AM^,  adv.  ConstanU 

an  affected  briskness.  ly,  continually,  incessantly. 

To  Perk,  p§rk,  r.  a.    To  dress,  to  prank.  To  Perpetuate,   p^r-p^t-tsh£i-ate,  v.  a.     Tc 

PeRLOUS,  p$ril&s,  ad}.    Dangerous,  full  of  hazard,      make  perpetual,  to  preserve  from  extinction,  to  cter 


Duration, 


Now  written  Periloiu. 

Permanence,  pSrimi-n^nse,  7 
Permanency,  p^rimi-n^n-s^,  5  *" 

consistency,  continuance  in  the  same  state. 
Permanent,  p^r'mA-n^nt,  .ic0.   Durable,  not  de- 

caying,  unchanged. 
Permanently,  p^rimJ-nenul^,  adv.    Durably, 

lastingly. 

Permansion,  p^r-man-shCin,  s.    Continuance. 

Permeable,  plrimt&-bl,  ad;.  405.   Such  as  mav  I  d'"'""''^'  1      u,   rij  u      _.     o^. 

be  passed  through.  I  PERPLEXEDLY,   p5r-pl^ksi^d-l^,  adv.  364 

Per  MEANT,  peri-m^-Jnt,  adj.     Passing  through. 

To  Permeate,  p&-md-ate,  11.  a.    To  pass  through.      „.^...,.,„,„,,,  „„„,„   ,  .„„,v«..  , 

Permeation,  p§r  m^-a^sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  pas  j  PERPLEXiTV,''plr-pi^k^-»-e,'  *•    Anxiety,  distrac- 

smg  through.       ,  tion  of  mind  ;  entanglement,  intricacv. 

PERMISCIBLE,   p6r-m!s-s€-bl,    adj.     Such  as  may   Perpotation,    per-p6-ta-shtin,  's.     The  act  ci 

bs  mmgled.  ,        ,  ,  !     drinking  largely. 

I'^RMissiBLE,   pgr-misi«4-bl,   adj.     That  may  u|  Perquisite,  p^rikwiz-lt,  i.  156.   Something  gain- 

I-ermitted.  |     ^d  by  a  place  or  office  over  and  above  the  settkiJ  wa^ea 
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nize;  to  continue  without  cessation  or  intermission. 
Perpetuation,  per-p^t-tshi-aishun,  s.   The  act 
of  making  perpetual,  incessant  continuance. 

Perpetuity,  pSr-p^-ttii^-t^,  s.    Duration  to  au 

futurity ;  exemption  from  intermission  or  cessation ; 
something  of  which  there  is  no  end. 
JfJ"  For  the  reason  that  the  t  is  not  aspirated  in  thic 
word,  see  Futurity, 

To  Perplex,  pdr-pl^ks,'  v.  a.    To  disturb  with 

doubtful  notions,  to  entangle ;  to  embarrass,  to  make 
intricate. 

_  ' In- 

tricately, with  involution. 
Perplexedness,  p6r-pllksi^d-nls,  s.  365.   Em- 
barrassment, anxiety;  intricacy,  involution,  difficulty 


PER 


PET 


nAr  J67,  nftt  163— tibo  171,  tib  172,  bill  173—^11  299— pAind  313— ^/an  466— rnis  469. 
Perquisition,  p5i--k\v(5-zlsh-5n,  s.    An  accurate 

in(|uir)',  a  thorough  search. 
Perry,  p^r-l&,  s.     Clilcr  made  of  pears. 
To  Persecute,  pir'-si  kite,  v.  a.     To  harass  with 

penalties,  to  pursue  with  inahgnity ;  to  pursue  with 

repeated  acts  of  vengeance  or  enmity;  to  iinportunr- 

much. 

Persecution,   p§r-s(^-kfi-.sh&n,  s.     The  act  or 

practice  of  persecuting  ;  the  state  of  being  persecuted. 

Persecutor,  p^r-se-ku-tur,  s.  98.  One  who 
harasses  others  with  coiuinued  malignity. 

Perseverance,  per-se-ve-rinse,  s.  Porsistancc 
in  any  design  or  attempt,  steadiness  in  pursuits,  con- 
stancy in  progress. 

Perseverant,  p^r-s^-v^rint,  adj.  Persisting, 
constant. 

To   Persevkre,   p^r-se-v<irt>,'   v.   n.     To  persist 


in  an  attempt,  not  to  give  over,  not  to  nuit  the  design. 
^^  Mr.  Nares  observes,   that  this  word  was  anciently 
•mttcn  perstver,  and  accented  on  the  second  syllable. 

** i-Aj  thou  an  mine. 

•*  Mj  love,  as  it  begins,  so  shall  ptrsrver." 


'  Prrt*ver  not,  but  hear  me, 
'  But  in  her  pride  alit  doth  ferte 


ightj  kins^" 

King  John,  Act  II. 


Tlie   State   of 


But  that  before  the  time  of  Milton  the  spelling  and  ac. 
eentuatioii  had  been  changed, 

"  Whence  heavy  pertiecutlon  shall  aril 

**  Of  all  who  in  the  worship  psrtvvere 

"  Of  spint  and  truth."  Pur.  Ixnt,  »ii.  ».  Sa. 

As  this  word  is  written  at  present,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  pronunciation  ;  and  that  it  is  very  properly  written 
go,  appears  from  other  words  of  the  same  form.  Declnre, 
retpire,  explore,  procure,  &c.  from  declaro,  respiro,  ex- 
ploro,  procure,  &c.  and  consequently  from  persevero 
ought  to  be  formed  persevere :  not  one  of  our  orthoepisls 
place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable;  yet  such  is  the 
force  of  prescription,  that  the  olil  pronunciation  is  not 
entirely  rooted  out,  especially  in  Ireland,  where  this  pro- 
nunciation is  still  prevalent. 
Perseveringlv,  p6r-s^.-v^re-iiig-l<5,  adv.    With 

perseverance. 
7b  Persist,  p$r-sist,'  v.  n.  447.    To  persevere,  te 

continue  firm,  not  to  give  over. 
PeRSISTANCE,   p^r-sis'tinse,     7 
Persistency,  p5r-sls-t§n-s(i,  5  *' 
persisting,  stcadmess,  constancy,  perseverance  in  good 
or  bad  ;  obstinacy,  contumacy! 
PeRSISTIVE,  p^r-sisitlv,  adj.  157.    Steady,  not  re- 
ceding from  a  purpose,  persevering. 
Person,    p^r^sn,   s.    170.  individual  or  particular 
man  or  woman ;  human  being  ;  a  general  loose  term 
for  a  human  being;  one's  self,  not  a  representative; 
exterior  appearance;  man  or  woman  represented  in  a 
fictitious  dialogue;  character;   character  of  office :   in 
Grammar,  the  quality  of  the  noun  that  moilifies  the 
verb — See  Parson. 

Personable,  p^risi'in-i-bl,  adj.  HantUome,  grace- 
ful, of  good  appearance. 

^^  As  the  o  in  person  U  sunk,  as  ii?  season,  treason, 
die  so  this  word  being  a  c  iiipouml  of  our  own,  and  per- 
tonage  coining  to  us  fro".  the  French,  we  generally  su|v 
press  the  o;  but  as  pe^ncmal,  personage,  &c.  come  to  us 
from  the  Latin,  we  generally  preser\e  the  o.     This  is  the 
Dcst  reason  I  can  give  for  the  slight  diirerence  we  find  in 
the  pronunciation  of  these  words ;  and  if  any  one  is  in- 
clined to  thinii  we  ought  to  preserve  the  o  distinctly  in  all 
of  them,  except  person,  and  even  in  this,  on  solemn  oc- 
easions,  I  have  not  the  least  objection. 
Personage,  pilris&n-idjc,  »•.  90.    A  considerable 
person,  a  man  or  wom.an  of  ciiiinencc;  exterior  ap- 
|iearance ;  air,  stature ;  character  assumed  ;  character 
rc[)resented. 
PERaoNAL,    p^risin-al,   adj.    88.      Belonging    to 
men  orwointii,  not  to  things,  not  real ;  aflecting  indivi- 
duals or  particular  people,   peculiar,   proper  to  him  or 
her,  relating  to  one's  private  actions  or  cluiraeter;   pre- 
sent, not  acting  by  representative;  exterior,  cor|M>ral  : 
in  Law,  something  moveable,  something  a|ipendant  to 
the  person     li,  Grannnar,  a  personal  verb  is  that  whidi 
has ^all  the  regular  modifications  of  the  three  p«?rsou5, 
opiKKed  to  imjiersonal  that  has  only  the  third. 
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Personality,  pJr-sti-nAlilt^-t^,  s.    TTie  existence 

or  individuality  of  any  one. 

Person.aLLY,  p^r-sin-il-lti,  adv.  In  person,  in 
presence,  not  by  representative;  with  resi^ect  to  an  in- 
dividual particularly;  with  regard  to  numerical  exist- 
ence. 

To  Personate,  p^r^im-ate,  v.  a.  To  represent 
by  a  fictitious  or  assumed  character,  so  as  to  pass  for 
the  person  rej>rescnted  ;  to  represent  by  action  or  ap- 
pearance, tt)  act ;  to  pretend  hypocritically,  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun  ,  to  counterfeit,  to  feign  ;  to  resem- 
ble ;  to  make  a  representative  of,  as  in  a  picture,  out  ol 
use. — See  Personable. 

Personation,  p^r-s&n-a-sh&n,  $.    Countcrfeiu 

lug  of  another  person. 
1'kusonification,    pSr-s5n-n^-fc'-ka-sh&n,    ». 

Pro>opoj>oeia,  the  change  of  things  to  persons. 
To  Personify,   p^r-sonini-tl,   v.  a.    To  change 

from  a  thing  to  a  person. 

Perspective,  per-spek-tiv,  s.    a  glass  through 

which  things  are  viewe<) ;  the  science  by  which  things 

are  ranged  in  a  picture,  according  to  their  appearance 

in  their  real  situation  ;  view,  visLo. 

{r^  This  word,  :i5  may  be  seen  in  Johnson,  was  gene- 
rally accented  by  the  iwets  on  the  first  syllable;  but  the 
harshness  of  this  pronunciation  arising  from  the  uiicom- 
binable  consonants  in  the  latter  syllables,  has  prevented 
this  pronunciation  from  gaining  any  ground  in  prose ; 
and  it  were  much  to  be  wisheil  that  the  same  reason  had 
prevented  the  initial  accentuation  of  similar  words. — See 
Irrefragable,  Corruptible,  Acceptable,  fsc. 

Perspective,  p^r-sp^kitiv,  adj.  Relating  to  the 
science  of  vision,  optick,  optical. 

Perspicacious,  p^r-spe-ka-sh&s,  od;.  Quick- 
sighted,  sharp  of  sight.     Mentally  applied. 

Pebspicaciousness,  p^r-sptJ-kaish&s-n^s,  *. 
Quickness  of  sight. 

Perspicacity,  per-sp^-kis-s4-ti,  s.  Quickness  oi 
sight,  or  apprehension. 

Perspicience,  p^r-splshi^-^nse,  s.  The  act  u 
lixjking  sharj'ly-     Little  used. 

PerSPICIL,  per-spti-sll,  *.  A  glass  through  which 
things  .ire  viewed,  an  optick  gl.iss. 

Perspicuity,  p^r-sptJ-k/iie-tt-,  *.   Clearness  to  the 

mind,  easiness  to  be  understood,  freedom  from  obscu- 
rity or  ambiguity ;  transparency. 
Perspicuous,  p§r-sp5kiku-us,  ai\j.    Transparent, 
clear,  such  as  may  be  seen  through  ;  clear  to  the  un- 
derstanding, not  obscure,  not  amoiguous. 

Perspicuously,  p^r-spikikdi-is-l^,  ac/t).   Clearly, 

not  obscurely. 

PerSPICUOUSNESS,  p5r-splk-kil-&S-n^S,  i.  clear- 
ness without  obscurity. 

Perspirable,  p^r-spl-ri-bl,  adj.  Such  as  m.iy  be 
emitted  by  the  cuticular  pores;  perspiring,  emitting 
perspiration. 

Perspiration,  p^r-spd-ra-sh&n,  s.  Excretion  by 
the  cuticular  pores, 

Perspirative,  p^r-spl-ri-tiv,  adj.  512,  Per- 
forming the  act  of  perspiration. 

To  Perspire,  p^r-spire,'  ii.  n.  To  perform  excre- 
tion by  the  cuticular  pores  ;  to  be  excreted  by  tlfe  skin. 

Persuadable,  p5r-swa-di-bl,  adj  Such  at  may 
bo  persuaded. 

To  Persuade,  p^r-swade,'  t;.  a.  331.  To  bring 
to  any  particular  opinion ;  to  inlluence  by  argument  ot 
expostulation.  Persu.isiim  seeiiis  rather  applicable  to 
the  pa>sions,  and  Argument  to  the  reason  ;  but  this  ii 
not  always  observed.  To  inculcate  by  argument  or  ex- 
postulation. 

Persuader,  p^r-stvi'd&r,  s.  98.  One  who  influ- 
ences by  persuasion,  an  importunate  adviser. 

Persuasible,  p^r-swa-z^-bl,  adj.  439.  To  be 
influenced  by  iiersuar.ion. 

Persuasibleness,  p^r-swaizti-bl-nis,  s.  439, 
The  quality  of  being  llexible  by  persuasion. 

Persuasion,  p^r-swa-zli&a,  s.  The  act  of  per- 
tuading,  the  act  of  influencing  by  expostulation,  the 
aet  of  gaining  or  attempting  the  passions ;  the  state  ol 
being  |>crsuaded,  opinion. 

Persuasive,    p§r-swiislv,  o({/,   428.     K»vinif 


PER 


PET 


iiftr  187,  nftt  163— tibe  171,  t&b  172,  bdll  173—611  29»— p64nd  313— fAin  466-THi5  409. 


Justnpiis    of 


tlie  povver  of  persuading,  having  influcnt'e  on  the  pas- 
sions. 

Persuasively,  p5r-swa-s1v-l^,  adv.    in  such  a 

manner  as  to  persuade. 

Persuasiveness,  p§r-sw4'slv-nls,  s.  Influence 
on  the  passions. 

Persuasory,  p?r-sw4is&r-^,  adj.  429.  512. 
557.     Having  the  power  to  persuade. 

Pert,  p5rt,  adj.    Brisk  ;  smart ;  saucy. 

To  Pertain,  p^r-tane,'  v.n.    To  belong  or  relate  to. 

Pertinacious,  p2r-t^-naishus,  adj.  Obstinate, 
stubborn,  perversely  resolute;  resolute,  constant,  stea- 
dy. 

Pertinaciously,  p5r-t^-na^sli('is-li,  adv.  ob- 
stinately, stubbornly. 

Pertinacity,  p^r-ti-nls-se-ti^,  7 

I'ertinaciousness,  p^r-t^-nai.sh&s-n§s,   5 
obstinacy,  stubbornness  ;  resolution,  constancy. 

PeRTINACY,  pJrit(^-n5-s^,  s.  Obstinacy,  stubborn- 
ness, persistency ;  resolution ;  steadiness,  constancy. 

Pertinence,  p^r^t^-nlnse,     J 

Pertinency,  p5rit^-n^n-si,    \ 

relation  to  the  matter  in  hand,  propriety  to  I  he  pur- 
pose, appositcness. 
Pertinent,   p^r-ti-n5nt,  adj.     Keiating  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  just  to  the  purpose;  «pi>03ite;  relating, 
regarding,  concerning. 

Pertinently,  p^r-tA-nSnt-li,  adv.    Apixwiteiy, 

to  the  purpose. 

PERTINENTNE8S,  p^rit^-n5ilt-li5b,  s.  Api»*ite- 
ness. 

PerTINGENX,  p5r-tJn-jJnt,  adj.  Reaching  to, 
touching. 

Pertly,  p^rt-1^,  adv.  Briskly,  tmartly,  gaucily, 
jietulantly. 

PeRTNESS,  pSrt^n^-s,  s.  Brisk  folly,  tauciness,  pe- 
tulance; petty  liveliness,  sprightliness  without  force. 

PeRTRANSIENT,  p^r-trin-shi-^nt,  adj.  Passing 
over. 

Tu  Perturb,  p^r-t&rb,'  } 

To  Perturbate,  p^r-t5ribate,  J 

iiuiet,  to  disturb ;  to  disorder,  to  confuse. 

Perturbation,  p^r-t&r-biislitin,  s.  Disquiet  of 
mnid  ;  restlessness  of  passions;  disorder;  cause  of  dis- 
quiet ;  commotion  of  passions. 

PeRTURBATOR,  p^r-tir-ba-t&r,  i.  314.  Raiser  of 
commotions. 

PertusiON,  p5r-tflizhfin,  *.  The  act  of  piercing 
or  punching  ;  hole  made  by  punching  or  piercing. 

To  Pervade,  p^r-vade,'  v.  a.  To  pass  through 
an  aperture,  to  j>ermeate;  to  pass  through  the  whjle 
extension. 

Pervasion,  p5r-va-zh&n,  s.  The  act  of  pervad- 
ing or  passing  through. 

Perverse,  p5r-v^rse,'  adj.  DistorteU  from  the 
right;  obstinate  in  the  wrong,  stubborn,  untractabic; 
petulant,  vexatious. 

Perversely,  p^r-v5rs'J^,  adv.  Peevishly,  vexa- 
tiously,  sritcluUy,  cross!'  . 

PerverSENESS,  p^r-v^rsinfe,  i.  IVtulance,  pce\- 
ishness,  spiteful  crossness. 

Perversion,  p5r-v^r-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  per- 
verting, change  to  worse. 

Perversity,  p^r-v^ri-se-td,  s-  Pcrverseness,  cross- 
ness. 

To  Pervert,  p5r-v^rt,'  v.  a.  To  distort  from  the 
true  end  or  purpose  ;  to  corrupt,  to  tuni  from  tlie  right. 

PeRVERTER,  Y>ir-\ht-hr,  s.  98.  One  that  changes 
any  thing  from  good  to  bad,  a  corrupter ;  one  who  dis- 
torts any  thing  from  the  right  purpose. 

Pervertible,  p^r-v§rtit<i-bl,  adj.  That  m.»)  be 
eaiily  perverted. 

Pervicacious,  p6r-vi-kaish&s,  adj.  Spitefully 
obstinate,  peevishly  contumacioui ;  headstrong  stub- 
bom. 

Pervicaciously,  p^r-v^ki-shfis-l^,  adv.  With 
spiteful  obstinacy 


To  dis- 


Pervicaciousness,  p6r-vd*-ka-sh&s-n&,  292. 7 
Pervicacity,  p^r-vi-kisisd-ti,  ^ 

3.     Spiteful  obstinacy. 

Pervious,  p5r-vd-us,  ac^j.  Admitting  passage,  ca- 
pable of  being  permeated  ,  pervading,  permeating. 

Perviousness,  p^riy^-is-n^s,  *.  Quahty  of  ad- 
mitting a  passage. 

Peruke,  p5Kr6ke,  *.  A  cap  of  false  hair,  a  peri- 
wig. 

Perukemaker,  p^r-riikc-mi-kur,  *.  a  nwker 
of  perukes,  a  wigmaker. 

Perusal,  pi-ril-zJl,  5.  88.    The  act  of  reading. 

To  Peruse,  pi-riize,'  1;.  n.  To  read;  to  observe, 
to  examine. 

Peruser,  pi-rt-z&r,  t.  98.     A  reader,  examiner. 

Pest,  p5st,  *.  Plague,  pestilence ;  any  thing  mis- 
chievous or  destructive. 

To  Pester,  p^s-lfir,  v.  a.  98.  To  disturb,  to  per- 
plex, to  harass  ;  to  encumber. 

Pesterer,  p5s-t&r-&r,  t.  555.  One  that  pesters 
or  disturbs, 

PesteROUS,  pJs-tir-is,  ac^.  314.  Encumbering, 
troublesome. 

PeSTHOUSE,  p3stih5&se,  «.  An  hospital  for  per- 
sons infected  with  the  plague. 

I'estiferous,  p^s-tif-fer-Qs,  adj.  Destructive; 
l)estilential,  infectious. 

Pestilence,  p^s-t^-l5nse,  s.    Plague,  pest,  con. 

tagious  distemper. 
Pestilent,   p^sitd-l^nt,  adj.    Producing  plagues, 
malignant,  mischievous,  destructive. 

Pestilential,  p^s-t^-l^n-shil,  adj.     Partaking 

of  the  nature  of  pestilence,  producing  pestilence,  in- 
fectious, contagious ;  mischievous,  destructive. 
I'estiLENTLY,  p6sitd-l^nt-l<i,  adv.    Mischievously, 

destructively. 
Pestii.LATION,   p5s-til-la-sh&n,    t.     The  act  o( 

pounding  or  breaking  in  a  mortar. 
Pestle,  p6s-tl,  s.  405.  472.     An  instrument  with 

which  any  thing  is  broken  in  a  mortar. 
Pet,  p^t,   1.     A  slight  passion,  a  slight  fit  of  anger; 

a  iamb  taken  into  the  house,  and  brought  up  by  hand ; 

any  animal  tamed  and  much  fondled;  a  favourite. 
To  Pet,  p^t,  v.  a.    To  spoil  by  too  much  fondling. 
Petal,    pei.lAl,    or   p^t-Jl,    S.     Petal   is  a  term  in 

Botany,  signifying  tho.se  fine-coloured  leaves  that  com 

l>ose  the  (lowers  of  all  plants.     'I'lie  leaf  of  a  flower,  as 

distinguished  from  the  leaf  of  a  plant 

IJ^  I  must  retract  my  former  pronunciation  of  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word  with  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr. 
retry,  and  join  Or.  Kcnrick  and  Mr.  Scott,  who  make 
the  e  long.  In  all  words  of  this  form  we  ought  to  incline 
tu  this  pronunciation,  from  its  being  so  agreeable  to  ana- 
logy. Let  it  not  be  pretended  that  the  e  in  the  Latin  pe- 
ialurn  is  short ;  so  is  the  c  in  lahtUum,  and  the  i  in  libeUui, 
which  vet  in  the  English  label  and  libel  we  pronounce 
long,  llut  however  right  the  long  sound  of  e  may  be  by 
analogy,  lam  apprehensive  that,  iL^mPedaU,  the  short 
jiiund  18  III  more  general  us& — See  Pedals. 
PetaLOUs,  pet-ti-l5s,  adj.  503.  Having  petals. 
PeTAR,  pe  tlr,'  )  J.  A  piece  of  ordnance  tc- 
PeTARD,  pu-tird,' J      sembling  a  high-crowned  hat, 

chiefly  used  to  break  down  a  barrier. 
Petechial,  pe-t(i-k6-il,   adj.  353.    Pestilentially 

9jK>tted. 
Peter-wort,  pt^it&r-w&rt,  s.    a  plant  lomewhat 

diHerent  from  St.  John's-woru 

Petition,  pd-tlsli-&ii,  s.  Request,  entreaty,  suppli. 
cation,  prayer;  single  branch  or  article  of  a  prayer. 

To  Petition,  p^-tlsh-un,  v.  a.  To  solicit,  to  sup- 
plicate. 

Petitio.varii.y,    pi-tlshiin-ir^-Ii,    adv.      By 

way  of  lagging  the  question. 

Petitionary,  p^tish-&n-S-riJ,  adj.   Supplicatory, 

coming  with  |>etitions;  containing  petitions  or  ro<iuests. 

Petitioner,  p^-tlsh-Jin-ilr,  s,  98.   One  who  of- 

fers  a  petition. 
Pktit ORY,p^tit6-tfir-e,  a^j.5 1 2.  PetiUoning.  claim- 
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PHA 


riii 


Vain  and  airy  ajv 


*^*  r.SS  Fite  73,  ftr  77,  fill  83,  filt  81— mi  93,mSt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mflvs  16-t 

ing  the  property  of  any  thin(».— For  tlie  o,  see  Dome:-  ]  PhaNTASM    f5n-t3rm 
VhTRE. -pi'-thr,  s.  416.    Nitre,  salt-petre.  !  I'HANTASM  \,  fan-tazim5,   _ 

.tone,  lKH.,minE  stone.  "'  «j  PHANTASTICAL,  Un-tis-te-kil,    »   arf,.  See  i<V,«- 

Fetrifaction,   p^t-tr^-f5kish5n,   $.     The  act  of  ^'hantastick,  fin-tasitik,  509.  j       tarf/cn/. 

turninjj  to  stone,  the  state  of  being  turned  to  stone;   PhaNTOM,    fin-t&in,    s.   16G.     A  spectre,   an  ap- 

that  which  is  made  stone.  i     parition  ;  a  fancied  vision. 

PetiufaCTIVE,  p^t-tri-fik-tlv,  adj.    Having  the  I  Pharisaical,   far-rt^.sai^-k;\l,  adj.     Ritual,  ex- 

power  to  form  stone.  temalty  religious,  from  the  sect  of  the  Phari  ;ei;s,  v.hose 

Petrification,  p^t-tri-f4.kaish5n,  s.     a  body! _''<=!'S''J"  "'"s'sted  almost  wholly  in  ccrcmoincs.' 


formed  by  changin-j  other  matter  to  stone 
PlvruiFICK,    pe-trit-flk,    aclj.    509.      Having  the 

power  to  change  to  stone. 
To  Petrify,  pet-tre-ll,   i;.  a.  183.    To  change  to 

stone. 
Tu  Petrify,  p2t-trtvf  1,  v,  n.    To  become  stone. 
Petrol,  pi^-tr61,  \ 

Petrolium,  pd-trA-l(5-?;m,  | 

men,  black,  floating  on  tho  v.'ater  of  springs 
PetronEL,   pIt-trA-nel,  ,s.      A  pistol,  a  small  gun 


A  liquid  bitu- 


Pharmacectical,  far-nitl-si-t(^-k.'il,  509.     ? 
Pharmaceutick,  far  ml-sfi-tik,  5 

adj.     Rel.Tling  to  the  knowledge  or  art  of  pharmacy,  or 

preparation  of  modieiiies. 
Pharmacologist,   flr-md-k&WA-jist,  s.   518. 

A  writer  upon  drugs. 

Pharmacology,  f4r-nil-k6U16-ji,  s.  The  know- 
ledge of  drugs  and  medicines. 
Pharmacopoeia,   fdrmi-ki-pt^iya,  s.     a  dis- 
pensatory, a  book  coutaming  rules  for  the  compositioo 
of  medicines, 
used  by  a  horseman.  JPhaRMACOPOLIST,    f5r-m:l.k6pip(S-Hst,    j.       An 

Petticoat,    p6t-t^-kAte,   s.     The  lower  part  of  a      apothecan,..  one  who  sells  medicines: 

woman's  dress.  ,    I  PHARMACY,    filr:mii-s.l,   *.     The  art  or  practice  of 

Pettifogger,  p6t-tfi.f5g.g&r,  S.     a  petty  small-i     preparing  medicines,  the  trade  of  an  apothecary. 

rate  lawyer.  PhaROS,   fa-ris,  s.  544.     A  lighuhouse,  a  watch- 

PeTTINESS,  pet-te-nes,  S.     Smallness,  littleness,  in-      tower. 

considcrableness,  unimportance.  J  PhaRYNGOTOMY,    far-!n.g5tit6-m<4,   «.     The  act 

Pettish,  p6t-Ush,  a4j.    Fretful,  peevish.  „f  „^3,^,„g  3„  incision  into  the  windpipe,  used  when 

PeTTISHNESS,  p^t-tish-n^s,  s.  Fretfulness,  poevith.  |     tome  tumour  in  the  throat  hinders  respiration. 

iiess.  iPharynx,  fa^rlnks,  s.    The  upper  part  of  the  gullet. 

Pettitoes,    pStUA-toEe,   s.     The  feet  of  a  sucking      below  the  larynx.— See  Phalanx. 

pig;  feet,  tn  contempt-  IPhaSIS,    fa-sls,    s.     (In   the  plural   Phases.)    Ap- 

PetTO,    p5t-tA,    adv.      In    Petto.     Italian,      The'     pcarance  exhibited  by  any  body,  as  the  changes  of  the 
breast ;  figurative  of  privacy, 


Saurincss, 

Saucy,  [ler- 
With  pe. 


Petty,  pet-t(^,  adj.    Small,  inconsiderable,  little. 
PeTTYCOY,  p^t't^-koe,  s.    An  herb. 
Petulance,   p^titsh6-linse,      I 
Pf.tulancy,   p^t-tshdi-l;\n-s(^,    j 

peevishness,  wantonness. 
Petulant,  p^titslii-lint,  adj.  461. 

verse,  wanton. 
Petulantly,  p5titsh{i-lint-l(^,  ndv 

tulance,  with  saucy  pertnes.s. 
Pew,  pi,  s.    A  seat  enclosed  in  a  church 
PeweT,  pd'wlt,  «.  99.     A  water-fowl ;  the  lapwing. 
Pewter,    pi-t&r,  *.  98.     A  compound  of  metals, 

an  artificial  meUal ;  the  plates  and  dishes  in  a  house. 
Pewterer,   pfiitfer-ir,  ».     A  traith  who  works  in 

pewter. 

Phenomenon,  fii-n&miA-nJn,  t.  (This  has  some- 
times P/uenonena  in  the  plural.)  An  api>earance  in 
the  works  of  nature. 

Phaeton,  fai-e-t.5n,  », 


inoon. 
Pheasant,  fez-zlnt,  s.    A  kind  of  wild  cock  ;  a 

bLautifuI  Large  bird  of  game. 

To  Pheese,  feze,  v,  a.  To  comb,  to  fleece,  to  curry. 
Obsolete. 

PheNIX,  f«^-nlks,  i.  The  bird  which  is  supposed  to 
exist  single,  .and  to  rise  again  from  its  o'.vn  ashes.  ' 

PhenOMENO.v,  f^-nim-in^-noii,  t.  Api>earance, 
visible  quality ;  any  thing  that  strikes  by  a  new  ap- 
pearance. 

Phial,  fl'al,  s.    A  small  bottle. 

Philanthropy,  (i\-&n-tkr6-pi,  s.  131.    Love  oJ 

mankind,  good  n.ature. 
To  Philip,    lll-lip,   v.  a.     To  give  a  smart  stroke 

with  the  end  of  a  finger  bent  against  the  thumb,  and 

sudden  Iv  straightened. 

g^  1  have  not  met  with  this  word  in  any  dictionary  I 
have  seen,  but  have  heard  it  in  a  thousand  conversations, 
where  it  has  been  used  without  scruple.  It  means  a  very 
singular  actiMii  of  the  hand,  which  can  be  expressed  by  no 
other  word,  and  certainly  deserves  a  place  in  the  language. 
A  kind  of  high  open  car-  i  If  '  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  it  is  derived  from  Philippic  s 
'the  sm.irtnessof  the  stroke  being  similar  to  the  asi>crity 
of  the  oration. 


riage  upon  four  wheels,  used  for  pleasure. 
Phalanx,  fiHingks^  or  fiWii^gks,  *.    A  troop  1^^;^';™'^;,';,,      ,_    ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^i^^  j,,^  ^„^,  „, 

^"'^Thts^Ur!:::;i!;,':^„f  pronouncing  this  word  is '     <He .  finger   bent   a^.nst   the   th      b-    -d  suddenly 
mire  general ;  but  the  fir«  is  more  analo^iSaL     If,  when  I     straishtened.-Sce  F  «io,  the  proper  word, 
wc  pronounce  a  Latin  or  Oreek  wnr.l  oV  two  syllables, ,  PkiUPPICK,   fil-Up-plk,   t.     Any  invective  decU- 
having  a  single  consonant  between  two  vuwels,  we  always  '     niation. 


make  the  first  vowel  long  ;  it  is  very  natural,  when  such  a 
word  is  transplanted  whole  into  our  own  langu,age,  to  pro- 
nounce it  in  the  same  manner.  That  tJie  quantity  of  the 
original  has  very  bttle  to  do  in  this  ease,  may  be  seen  un- 
der the  word  Drama,  S^\  ;  and  yet  nothing  but  an  absurd 
regard  to  this  eoukl  have  Inlluenced  the  generality  of 
speiikers  to  pronounei;  this  word  with  the  first  vmvel 
short,  contrary  lo  the  old  genuine  analogy  of  our  own  l.-ui- 
guage,  as  Or  U  allis  cills  it,  and  contrary  to  the  manner 
in  which  we  pronounce  Uic  word  in  the  original ;  (or 
though  local,  farimr,  and  labour,  have  the  first  vowel 
Bhori  m  the  Latin  lncalii,fai'Or,  and  laljor,  we  |iroiioimce 
them  lx>th  in  Lai  in  and  t.ijglish  according  to  our  own  a- 
nalogy,  witl  the  o and  a  long  and  open.  Trie. same  may  be 
obsi-rved  of  words  from  the  (ireek.  In  the  word  in  ques- 
tion, therefiirc,  the  authority  of  Mr.  .Shendan,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Or.  Ash,  who  ii.altethe  first  vowel  long,  ought  to 
outweigh  that  of  Dr.  K.nrick,  Mr.  Perry,  Kntick,  and 
UuiJiiiuan,  who  inaiieitBhort- 
3S2 


{f^y"  Invective  orations  are  so  called  from  those  of  De- 
osthenes,  pronounced  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 

and  which  abounded  with  the  sharpest  invectives. 

Philologer,  fi^-l&l-16-j6r,  5.  131.  One  whose 
chief  study  is  langu.ige,  a  grammarian,  a  eritick. 

Philological,    fil-6-lid-j^  kil,   adj.     Critical, 

gr,.miiiatieal. 

PmLoi.or.isT,  fe-li>lM6-jlst,  ,s.  ISl.    A  eritick, » 

gr.iinmaiian. 
PniI.01.0GY,  fe-l')l-16-j^,  S.  131.  518.   Critici«rc, 

grani'iiatieal  le:iriiing. 
PllILOMKL,  fil-16-m^l,  ) 

PlilLO.MELA,  lil-lA-mt-li,  ^ 
Pjtilomot,  f IW  in5t,  adj. 
leaf 


The  nightiugale. 
Coloured  like  a  deu;' 


PHE 


FlA 


Efir  167,  nM  163— tibe  171,  tfib  172,  bull  173—611  299— p6ind  313— iAin  46G^rHi8  469. 


Philosopher,  f(^-15s-s6-f&r,  s.  131.   Amandetp 

in  knowlcdf^e,  oitlier  moral  or  natural. 
PlHI.OSOPHK.a's-STONE,    fi.i6s-s6-fur2-StAne,'   s. 

A  stone  dreamed  of  by  alchymists,  which,  by  its  touch, 

converts  base  metals  into  pold. 

Philosophick,  fll-Io-zofiflk,  425.  509.    )      ,. 
Philosophical,  fil-16-7.5f'fe-kil,  j      ■^' 

Belonging  to  philosophy,  suitable  to  a  philosophei-; 

skilfuf  in  philosophy  :  frugal,  abstemious. 
Philosophically.  ni-l6-z6f-f'^-k;\l-^,  adv.    In 

a  philosophical  manner,  rationally,  wisely. 

Jt:5"  Mr.  Sheridan  seems  very  properly  to  have  marked 
the  s  in  this  and  she  t\.o  preceding  words  as  pronounced 
like  i.     For  the  reasons,  see  Principles,  No.  ■r3o.  4.).i. 
PhiLOSOPHISM,    f^-l5s-6-fizm,    s.      Visionary   or 

unfounded  philosophy. 

j{5"  This  word  has  been  brought  into  use  since  the 
French  revolution,  and  is  generally  meant  to  ridicule  the 
absurd  systems  of  philosophy  that  revolution  Ikis  been 
productive  of.  In  this  sense  it  has  been  used  by  one  of 
tlie  best  writers  of  our  own  country,  Dr.  Barrow,  on  Edu- 
cation, where  he  says,  "  An  education  without  prejudices 
Is,  indeed,  a  notion'dictated  by  the  true  spirit  ol'  phUoso- 
p/tisvt,  and  expressed  in  its  own  jargon  ;  for  it  is  in  prac 
[ice  an  impossibility,  and  in  terms  little  less  than  a  eon 
tradiction."     Vol.  i.  p.  5i. 

To  Philosophize,  ft^-16s-s6-fize,  v.  n.    To  play 

the  philosopher,  to  reason  like  a  philosopher. 
Philosophy,   fi-15s-s6-fe,  s.     Knowledge,  natural 

or  moral ;  hypothesis  or  system  upon  which  natural 

cfTects  are  explained ;  reasoning,  argumentation  :  the 

course  of  sciences  read  in  the  schools. 
PhiLTEB,  f U-tur,  s.  98.    Something  to  cause  love. 

{5^  This  word  ought  rather  to  be  written  Philtre. — See 
Principles,  No.  416. 

To  Philter,  fll-tur,  v.  a.    To  charm  to  love. 
Phiz,  flz,  S.    The  face.     A  low  word. 
PhleBOTOMIST,   flt^-bit'ti-mist,  s.     One  that  o- 

pens  a  vein,  a  blood-lctter. 

To  Phlebotomize,  fl^-b5tito-inlze,  v.  a.     To 

let  blood. 

Phlebotomy,  fl^-b5tit6-tnd,  *.   Biooti-ietting,  the 

art  or  practice  of  opening  a  vein  for  medical  inten- 
tions. 

Phlegm,  fl^m,  s.  S89.  The  watery  humour  of  the 
body ;  the  tough  viscid  matter  discharged  by  cough- 
ing ;  water. 

PhLEGMAGOQUE,  fl^gima-g6g,  «.  389.  A  purge 
of  the  milder  sort,  supposed  to  evacuate  phlegm  and 
leave  the  other  humours. — See  Patliognomunick. 

PHLEGMATICK,  fl^g-mi-tlk,  adj.  510.  Abound- 
ing in  phlegm;  generating  phlegm;  watery ;  dull,  cold, 
frigid. 

Phlegmon,  fl^g-min,  s.  166.  An  inflammation, 
a  burning  tumour. 

Phlegmonous,  fl^g-mi-n&s,  adj.   Inflammatory, 

burning. 
PhLEME,  fl^tne,  $.     An  instrument  which  is  placed 

on  the  vein,  and  driven  into  it  with  a  blow. 
Phi.OGISTICK,  flojls-tik,  adj.     Having  phlogiston. 

Phlogiston,  fl6-jisit6n,  or  flo-gK'tt-in,  s.  560. 

Achvmieal  liquor  extremely  Inflammable;  thcintiam- 
mabfe  part  of  any  body. 

Jt^  Professors  of  every  art  think  tlieyadd  to  its  digni- 
ty, not  only  by  derivuig  the  terms  of  it  from  the  (ireek, 
but  by  pronouncing  tliow  terms  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  our  own  language.  For  this  reason  our  pronunciation 
becomes  full  of  anomalies,  and  the  profesM)rs  of  an  art 
speak  one  language,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  another. 
Those,  therefore,  who  are  not  chemists,  ought,  in  my  o- 
pinion,  to  enter  their  protest  against  the  irri-gular  sound 
of  the  g  in  this  and  similar  words.  Pronouiiciiig  the  g 
loft,  would  only  hurt  the  pride  of  the  professor;  but  pro- 
nouncing it  hard,  would  hurt  the  genius  of  the  language. 
— hcc  lieterogeneoiis. 

Phosphor,  fos-ftir,  166  Is.     The   morning 

Phosphorus,  fis-fo-riis,         5       star ;  a  chemical 

substance  which,  exposeii  to  the  air  takes  fire. 
Phrase,  f|-aze,  s.     An  idiom,  a  mode  of  s[)eech  pe- 
culiar to  a  langu.Tge;  an  expression,  a  mode  of  spci-ch. 
To  PkhaSE,  fraze,  v.  a.    To  style,  to  call,  to  term 


Phraseology,  fra-z^&Uld-j^,  *.  5 IS.    style. 

diction;  a  phrase  book. 
Phrenetjck,   fre-n6t-ik,  adj.     Mad,  inflamed  in 

the  brain,  frantick. 

J(^  This  word,  as  well  as  phrenitis,  is  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Sheridan  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  in 
which,  though  he  is  contrary  to  analogy,  he  is  consistent. 
But  Dr.  John.son,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  pro- 
nounce/rertfiicA-  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and 
phrenitis  with  the  accent  on  the  second.  That  the  pe- 
nultimate accent  is  the  true  pronunciation  in  both,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  if  we  consult  analogy,  509;  and  tliat 
it  is  most  in  use,  may  appear  from  the  additional  suf- 
fr.ages  of  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  W. 
Johnston,  Entick,  Bailey,  and  Fenning. 
Phrenitis,   fre-nl-lis,  *.  503.    Madness ;   infiam- 

m.-ftion  of  the  brain. 
Phrf.NSY,  fr^n-z^,  s.     Madness,  franticknesr. 
Phthisical,  tlz'z^-kSl,  oil}.  413.    Wasting. 
PhtHISICK,  tlz-zlk,  5.  413.     A  consumption. 
Phthisis,  fAi-sls,  s.  544.    A  consumption. 
Phylactery,  f6-lak-t§r-^,  s.    a  bandage  on  which 

was  inscribed  some  memorable  sentence,   which  was 

worn  by  devout  Jews  on  their  wrists  and  foreheads. 
Physical,   flz-ze-k41,   adj.     Relating  to  nature  or 

to  natural  philosophy,  not  moral ;  pertaining  to  the 

science  of  healing ;  medicinal,  helpful  to  health ;  re- 
sembling physick. 
Physically,   flziz^-kll-1^,  adu.     According  to 

nature,  by  natural  operation,  not  morally. 
Physician,   fe-zlslli4ii,    s.     One  who  professes  the 

art  of  healing. 
Physick,  fiz-zlk,  t.    The  science  of  healing ;  meal- 

cines,  remedies;  in  common  phrase,  a  purge. 
To  Physick,  flz-zlk,  v.  a.    To  purge,  to  treat  with 

physick,  to  cure. 

Physicotheology,     fiz-z(^-kA-M^-51'lA-j^,    s. 

Divinity  enforced  or  illustrated  by  natural  philosophy. 
Physiognomer,  flzh-^-ig-ni-m&r,  or  (Iz-i--^ 
ug-n6-m5r,  > 

Physiognomist,  fizh-<5-t>g'n6-inist,  518.  j 
I.  One  who  judges  of  the  temper  or  future  fortune  by 
the  features  of  the  face. 

JtC^  For  the  propriety  of  pronouncing  the  t  in  these 
W«.l3  Uke  zh,  we  need  only  appeal  to  analogy.  S,  before 
a  tTonthong  beginning  with  ^,  and  having  the  accent  be- 
fore It,  eitlier  primary  or  secondary,  always  goes,  into  sA, 
IS  may  be  seen.  Principles,  No.  431.  The  secondary  ac- 
teiii  on  the  first  svllable  of  these  words  gives  a  feebleness 
to  the  second,  which  occasions  the  aspiration  of  *■  as  much 
.xs  ill  evasion,  adhetvon,  &c.  where  the  «  is  preeetted  by 
the  primary  accent.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
t  hat  this  13  far  from  being  the  most  general  pronunciation. 
— >ee  EccUslastick. 

PhysiogkoMY,    flzh-^-6g-nA-m^,    s.     The  art  of 
discoxering  the  temper  and  foreknowing  the  fortune 
by  the  features  of  the  face ;  the  face,  the  cast  of  the  look. 
Jt:^  There  is  a  prevailing  mispronunciation  of  this 
worn,  tjy  leaving  out  the  g,  as  if  the  word  were  French. 
If  this  ar;se»  from  ignorance  of  the  common  rules  of  spel- 
hng.  It  ni.iy  he  observed,  that  g  is  ;riways  pronounced  be- 
fore n  wheii  It  is  not  in  the  same  syllable  ;  as,  sig-nify,  in- 
Uig-iity,   &:c. ;   but  If  afiectation  be  the  cause  if  this  er- 
ror. Dr.  V'oung  s  Love  of  Fame  will  be  the  best  cure  for 
it. — Sec  Puthogonontunivk. 

rHYS>OL0GIC.\L,  flzli.^-6-16dije  kSl,  adj.  Relat- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  constitution  of  things. 

Physiologist,  fizh-<i-5l-16-jlst,  s.    A  writer  of 

natural  philosophy. 

Physiology,  flz!i-d-61MAj^,  s.  518.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  constitution  of  the  works  of  nature. 

PhytivorOUS,  fi-tiv-vA-r&s,  adj.  518.  Tliat 
eats  grass  or  any  vegetable. 

PhYTOGKAI'HY,  fl-t6g-grS-f(J,  i.  518.  A  descrip- 
tion of  plants. 

PhYTOLOGY,  fi-t51-l6-j^,  S.  518.  The  doctrine  of 
plants,  botanical  <lisoourse. 

PIACULAR,  pUak-ku-lSr,  116. 

PIACULOUS,  pi  ik-ki-I&s, 
havhig  the  power  to  atone  ;  such  as  requires  expiation  ; 
criminal,  atrociously  bad. 
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Expiatory, 


PIE  PIL 

»  «  559.  Fite  73,  f^  77,  fMl  83,  f^t  81— mi  93,  mit  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mivo  IGt, 


PlA-MATER,  pl-J-ma-t&r,  s.  98.    A  thin  and  deli- 
cate membrane  which  lies  under  the  dura  mater,  and 
covers  immediately  the  substance  of  the  braid. 
Planet,  pi^-ni?t,  s.    A  bird,  the  lesser  woodpecker  ; 

the  magiiie. 
PlASTEU,   pi  as't&r,   *.   132.      An  Italian  coin,   a- 

bout  five  shillins?  sterling  in  value. 
Piazza,    pi-iz-zl,   ».  132.     A  walk   under  a   roof 

supported  by  pillars. 
Pica,    p'l-ki,   s.     The  name  of  a  particular  kind  of 
printins  types,  of  which  there  are  two  sizes,  called  Pica 
and  Small  Pica. 
PlCAROO.V,  plk-ki-r5in,'  i.     .\  robber,  a  plunderer. 
To  Pick,  plk,  v.  a.    To  cull,  to  choose  ;  to  tal«c  up, 
to  gather  ;  to  separate  from  any  thing  useless  or  nox- 
ious, by  gleaning  out  either  part ;  to  clean  by  gathering 
off  gradually  any  tlung  adhering :  to  pierce,  to  strike 
with   a  sharp  instrument ;  to  strike  with  bill  or  beak, 
to  peck;  to  rub;  to  open  a  lock  by  a  pointed  instru- 
ment ;  to  Pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat,  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion for  one  finding  fault  with  another. 
To  Pick,    pik,   v.  n.     To  eat   slowly  and  by  small 

morsels;  to  do  any  thing  nicely  and  leisurely. 
Pick,  plk,  S.     A  shan^-poinled  iron  tool. 
Pickapack,  plk^-plk,  adv.    In  manner  of  a  pack 

upon  the  back.     A  vulgar  phrase, 
Pickaxe,  plk-5ks,  $.     An  axe  not  made  to  cut  but 

pierce,  an  axe  with  a  sharp  point. 
PlCKBACK,  plk-bak,  adj.    On  the  lack 
Picked,  plk-kW,  adj.  366.     Sharp,  smart. 
To  PlCKEEH,    plk-ke<^r,'    v.  a.     To  pirate,    to  pil- 
lage, to  rob;  to  make  a  (lying  skirmish. 
PiCKEll,   plk-k&r,   S.   98.    One  who  picks  or  culls  ; 

a  pickaxe,  an  instrument  to  pick  with. 
PiCKEIlEL,  plk-kur-ll,  s.  99.     A  small  pike. 
PiCKEUEL-WEEB,    plk-k&r-ll.w.ied,  s.      A   water 

plant  from  which  pikes  are  fabled  to  be  generated. 
PiCKLE,    p'ik-kl,    s.  405.      Any  kind  of  salt  liquor 
in  which  flesh  or  other  substance  is  preserved ;  thing 
kept  in  pickle;  conditio.i,  state. 
To  PiCKLE,    plkikl,   V.  a.    To  preserve  in  pickle  ; ,  i-ower  oi 

to  season  or  imbue  highly  with  any  thing  bad,  as,  a;  ^'i'        ,,,  ,> 
pickled  rogue.     A  low  phrase.  I  1  lEl  J,  pi-e-ie, 

PiCKLEHERRING,  pik-kl-h^r-rlng,  l.     A  jack-pud. 

ding,  a  merry-andrew,  a  buffoon. 
Picklock,    plk-lik,    *.     An  instrument  by  wiiich 
locks  are  opened  ;  the  person  who  picks  lock.i. 

Pickpocket,  plk-jp&k-it,   7 
PiCKPURSE,  plkipCirse,         S 


to  each;  of  a  Piece  with,  like,  of  the  same  sort,  uritt'd 
the  same  with  the  rest. 
To  Piece,    p^&e,    v.  a.     To  enlarge  by  the  aodh 
tion  of  a  piece ;  to  join,  to  unite ;  to  Piece  out,  to  in 
crease  by  addition. 
To  Piece,  p^ise,  v.  n.     To  join,  to  coalesce,  to  i« 

coir  pactcd. 
PiECER,  piiesi&r,  *.  98.     One  tJiat  pieces. 
Pieceless,    i)e(5s-l&,   adj.      Whole,   compact,    »ol 

made  of  separate  pieces. 
Piecemeal,  p^csimele,  adv.  In  pieces,  in  fragine  Its, 
Piecemeal,    p^esi^m^le,  adj.     Single,  separate,  di- 
vided. 
Pied,  pide,  ndj.  283.  Variegated,  party-coloured. 
PlEDNESS,    pide-nes,   i.      Variegation,   diversity  of 

colour. 
PlELED,  pild,  adj.     Bald.     Obsolete. 
PiKPOWDICR  COURT,  pi-pou-d&r,  A-. 

tt"y-  This  word  is  derived  from  the  French  ;;ii',  a  foot, 
md  iimitirt',  dusty;  i].  d.  Dusty-foot  Court. — "  A  <,'oiirt 
liold  in  fairs,  particularly  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  in  West 
thficld,  London,  to  do  justice  to  buyers  and  sellers, 
iiul  to  redrevs  disorders  committed  in  them." — S«ch  wa« 
lie  old  derivation  of  this  word ;  but  the  late  Daines  Bar- 
:inslon,  and  Blackstouc  alter  him,  derive  it  with  much 
more  probability  from  Pied  Puldreanx,  a  pedlar.  Ma- 
son's Svpplevieni  to  Johnaon'i  Diclionary. 
PlER,  ptier,  s.  275.     One  of  the  columns  on  which 

the  arch  of  a  bridge  is  rai^cd. 
To  Pierce,  pt^erse,  or  p^rse,  v.  a.    To  i>eiietrate 
to  enter,  to  force ;  to  touch  the  passions,  to  aflect. 
jj:^  What  has  been  observed  of  the  woid  Fierce  is  [x-r- 
fectly  applicable  to  this  word  and  its  compounds. 
3'o  Pierce,  pWrse,  or  pSrse,  v.  n.    To  make  way 
bv  force ;  to  strike,  to  move,  to  allect ;  to  enter,  to 
drive ;  to  affect  severely. 
Piercer,  pWrs-ftr,  or  p^is^&r,  s.     An  instrument 
that  bores  or  penetrates;  the  part  with  which  insects 
perforate  bodies ;  one  who  perforates. 
Piercingly,  piiir-slng-le,  or  p5rs-ing-le,  adv. 

410.   Sharply. 
PiEKCiNGNESS,  p^^r'slng-n6s,  or  pJrsiing-nfe,  *. 
275.     Power  of  piercing. 

Discharge  of  duty  to  God  ;  duty 


A  thief  who  steals 


to  parents,  or  those  in  superior  relation. 
Pig,  pig,  s.     A  young  sow  or  boar ;  an  oblong  mass 

of  lead  or  unforged  iron. 
To  Pig,  pig,  i^.  n.    To  farrow,  to  bring  pigs. 
Pigeon,  pld-jln,  s.  259.     A  fowl  well  known. 
PiGEONFOOT,  pld-jln-f&t,  i.     An  herb, 
by  putting  his  hand  privately  into  the  pocket  or  purse.  PigEONLIVERED,  pld-jin-llv-ard,  adj.    Mild,  soft, 
PiCKTOOTH,  plk-t&OiA,  S.     An  instrument  by  which       gentle,  timid. 

the  teeth  are  cleaned.  PiGGIN,  p'lg-gln,  s.  882,    In  the  northern  provinces 

PicKTHANK,  plk^t/iingk,   u     An  officious  fellow,      a  small  vessel. 

who  docs  what  he  is  not  desired.  PiGHT,  plte.      Old  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Pitch. 

PiCT,  plkt,  s.     A  pi.intcd  person.  Ktched,  placed,  fixed,  determined.     Obsolete. 

Picture,   plk-tshure,  «.  461.     A  resemblance  of  PIGMENT,  plgi-m^nt,  $.    Paint,  colour  to  be  laid  on 
persons  or  things  in  colours;  the  science  of  paintmi;;       anybody. 

the  works  of  painters;  any  res,emblance  or  represenia-  Pigmy,  plg-mii,  s.     A  small  nation,  faoled  to  be  de- 
tion.  vourcd  by  the  cranes. 

To  Picture,  plk-tshare,  v.  a.    To  paint,  to  re-  Pignoration,  pig -ni-raish&n,«.  The  act  of  picdg- 

present  by  painting ;  to  reprcsenL  j„„ 

Picturesque,  plk-tshi-r^sk,' ad;.    Expressed  hai^-pj^j^U-j^  plgiimt,  s.    An  earth  nut. 


pily  ai  in  a  picture, 

To  Piddle,  pld-dl,  t>.  n.  405 


To  pick  at  table, 


PiGSNEY,    pigzillti, 
girl.     Obsolete. 


s.     A  word  of  endearment  to  & 


to  feed  squeaiiii-hly  and  without  appetite;  to  trifle,  to  pf-"       ..  A  hr^e  6sh  of  prey  :  a  long  lance 

attend  to  small  parts  rather  thnn  to  the  main.  •  rlKE,    P'^l,   J.      a  lar^^e  nsn  oi  prey  ,   a  lung  lanre 


attend  to  small  parts 

PlDDLER,  pld-dl-fir,  $.  98.    One  that  eats  squeam- 
ishly and  without  appetite. 

Pie,   pi,   «.     Any  crust  baked  with  something  in  it  ; 


used  by  the  foot  .voldiers  to  keep  off  the  horse,  to  whidl 
bayonets  have  succecdeil :  a  fork  useil  in  husbandry; 
among  turners,  two  iron  springs  between  which  any 
thing  to  be  turned  is  fastened. 


a  magpie,  a  party-coloured  bird;  the  old  popish  service  I'lKEU,    pU-k^d,   adj.   366.      Sharp,  acuminated. 


book,  so  called  from  the  colours  of  the  text  and  rul> 

rick. 
Piebald,  pl-bald,   tufj.     Of  various  colours,  diver 

sificd  in  coloui. 
Piece,   ptiise,   «.     a  patch  ;  a  fragment  ;  a  part  ;  a 

picture ;  a  composition,  |>crfonnaii.,« ;  a  single  Rreat 

gun ;  a  hand  Kun ;  a  coin,  a  sjngle  piece  of  :noijcy;   in,     -         .  ,        .        „,..         ,    .^.,  ,,_„  „ 

adiculu  wi.l  TOiitemot,  as,  a  Piece  of  a  Lawyer .  a  Piece  [     ouly  showing  a  fourth  or  bfth  part  of  thickness, 
SS4 


ending  in  a  point 
PikkMAN,  plku-niSn,  s.  88.    A  soldier  armed  with 

a  pike. 
Pikestaff,  plkc-stAf,  s.  The  wooden  frameof  a  pike^ 
Pilaster,   pt^-lAs-tfir,   s.    132.     A  square  column 

xmictimcs  insulated,  but  oftciier  set  within  a  wall,  aiifl 


PIM 


pi:s 


nftr  167,  nftt  163— tibo  171.  ti\b  172.  bi\U   173— Wl  299— p^und  31S— /Ain  466— THia  469. 


PiLCHER,  plltsli-ftr,  s.  98.  A  fuTTcd  p,ovm  or  case, 
.iny  thing  linetl  witli  fur  ;  obsolete;  a  fish  likealierring. 

Pile,  pile,  s.  A  strong  piece  of  wood  driven  into 
the  ground  to  make  firm  a  foundation  ;  a  heap,  an  ac- 
cumulation ;  any  thing  heaped  together  to  be  burned ; 
an  edifice,  a  building;  a  iiair;  hairy  surface,  nap;  one 
>ide  of  a  coin,  the  reverse  of  cross ;  in  the  plural.  Piles, 
ihe  hemorrhoids. 

To  Pile,  pile,  v.  a.  To  heap,  to  lay  one  thing  on 
another;  to  fill  with  something  heaped. 

PiLKATED,  pU-^-a-t^d,  adj.  507.  In  the  form  of 
a  cover  or  hat-. 

PiLER,  pile-ur,  s.  98.     He  who  accum\ilate». 

To  Pilfer,  pil-fur,  v,  a.  To  steal,  to  gain  by  pet- 
ty robbery. 

Tu  Pilfer,  piUf&r,  v.  n.  98.  To  practise  petty 
theft. 

Pilferer,  pU-f&r.&r,  s.  One  who  steals  petty  things. 

PiLFERINGLY,  pll-f&r-lng-l^,  adv.  With  petty  lar- 
ceny, filchingly. 

PiLFERY,  pllifar-^,  s.    Petty  thert. 

Pilgrim,  piKgrim,  s.  A  traveller,  a  wanderer,  par- 
ticularly one  who  travels  on  a  religious  account. 

2'o  Pilgrim,  pii-grlm,  ti.  ii.    To  wander,  to  ramble. 

Pilgrimage,  pll-grim-adje,  i.  90.  a  long  jour- 
ney, travel,  more  usually  a  journey  on  account  of  de- 
votion. 

Pill.  pU,  S.  Medicine  made  into  a  small  ball  or  mass. 

To  Pill,  pil,  v.  a.    To  rob,  to  plunder. 

To  Pill,  pll,  v.  a.     For  Peel,  to  strip  off  the  bark. 

Tb  Pill,  pll,  v.  n.  To  come  off  in  flakes  or  scorije. 
IQr»  This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  should  be  written 

peel.  To  strip  off  the  bark  or  rind  of  any  thing  is  uni- 
versally so  pronounced  ;  but  when  it  is  written  pill,  it  is 

nnpossible  to  pronounce  it  peel,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  done, 

without  making  the  eye  contradict  the  car  too  palpably. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  pronunciation  ought  to  conform 
to  the  orthography.— See  BowL 

Pillage,  pll-lldje,  *.  90.  Plunder,  something  got 
by  plundering  or  pilling;  the  act  of  plundering. 

To  Pillage,  pil-lldje,  v.  a.    To  plunder,  to  spoil. 

Pillager,  plliridje-&r,  *.  98.  a  plunoerer;  a 
spoiler. 

PiLI  AR,  pll'ifir,  $.  88.  A  column  ;  a  supixirtcr. 
a  maintainer. 


Pimpled,  plmipld,  aJj.  359.  Having  red  pustules, 
full  of  pimples. 

Pin,  pill,  s.  A  short  wire  with  a  sharp  point  and 
round  head,  used  by  women  to  fasten  their  clothes  ; 
•iny  thing  inconsiderable  or  of  Utile  value;  any  thiny 
driven  to  hold  parts  together,  a  peg,  a  bolt ;  any  slen° 
der  thing  fixed  in  another  body  ;  that  which  locks  the 
wheel  to  the  .ixle ;  the  pegs  by  which  musicians  stretch 
or  relax  their  strings;  a  cylindrical  roller  made  ol 
wood. 

To  Pin,  pin,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  pins ;  to  fasten, 
to  make  fast ;  to  join,  to  fix ;  to  shut  np,  to  enclose,  to 
confine. 

I'lNCASE,  plnikase,  s.     A  case  to  keep  pins  in. 

Pincers,    pln-sfirz,    S.      An  instrument  by  which 
nails  are  drawn,  or  .-my  thing  is  griped  which  requirer 
to  be  held  hard. 
IJ^  This  word  is  frequently  mispronounced  pinchers. 

To  Pinch,  plnsh,  v.  a.  To  squeeze  between  the 
fingers  or  with  the  treth;  to  hold  hard  with  an  instru- 
ment; to  squeeze  the  flesh  till  it  is  pained  or  livid;  to 
press  between  hard  bodies;  to  gall,  to  fret;  to  gripe, 
to  straiten  ;  to  distress,  to  pain  ;  to  press,  to  drive  to 
difficulties. 

To  Pinch,  pinsh,  ».  n.  352.  To  act  with  fone 
so  as  to  be  felt,  to  bear  hard  upon,  to  be  puzzling  ;  to 
spare,  to  be  frugal. 

Pinch,  plnsh,  s.  A  painful  «quceie  with  the 
fingers]  a  small  quantity  of  snuff  contained  between 
the  finger  and  thumb;  oppression,  distress  infiicteU; 
difficulty,  time  of  distress. 

Pinchbeck,  plnsh-b^k,  s.  A  compound  metal  re- 
sembling gold ;  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  inven- 
tor. 

PiNCHFist,  pinsh-flst,  2 

Pinchpenny,  plnsh-p^n-n^  i    '    '    ""^^ 

Pincushion,  pin-k&sh-6ii,  s.    .\  <mail  bag  stufi'- 

cd  with  bran  or  wool  on  which  pins  are  stuck.     See 
Cus/tion. 
PiNDUST,    pln^d&st,    s.      Small   iiarticles   of  meta! 

made  by  cutting  pins. 
Pine,  pine,  ,?.    A  tree. 

To    Pine,   pine,   v.  n.     To  languish,  to  wear  a-.vay 
with  any  kind  of  misery ;  to  languish  with  desire. 
i  To   Pine,    pine,    v.   a.     To  wear  out,   to  make  te 
I      languish ;  to  grieve  for,  to  bemoan  in  silence. 
j  Pineapple,  plne-ip-pl,  j.    a  plant. 

507.     Resembling  a  pine- 
by  Des  Cartes  to  the  gland, 
itof  the  soul, 
ahorsemanfora  woman  tositon:  apad,  alowf4iddlc.  I  PiyP£ATHEUED,    pinif6TH-&rd,    af^'.    359.      Not 
Pillory,  pll-lar-^,  *.  557.     A  frame  erected  on  ai      fledged,  having  the  feathers  yet  only  beginning  to  shoot, 
pillar,  and  made  with  holes  and  folding  boards,  through    PinfqLD,  pliiif6ld,  s.     A  place  in  which  beasts  art 
which  the  heads  and  hands  of  criminals  are  put.  coufined 

To  Pillory,  pilil&r-^,  v.  a.    To  punish  with  the  ]  pjj^gym;  plngigwid,  acU.  34a    Fat,  unctuous. 
pillory.  '  r  _  D  o.        »     -1/ 

Pii.LOW,  pIKlA,  s.  327 


Pillared,  plKl&rd,  adj.  359.     Supimrted  by  co-  j  Pi^eaI  ,  plnin^-Al,  adj.  5( 

lumns;  having  the  form  of  a  column.  ,g      ,(„  epithet  given  by 

Pillion,  pll-ytln,  s.   113.     a  soft  saddle  set  behind       which  he  imagined  the  seat"o 


A  bag  of  down  or  feathers 
laid  under  the  head  to  sleep  on. 

To  Pillow,  pU^li,  v.  a.  To  rest  any  thing  on  a 
pillow. 

PiLLOWBEER,  pil-lA-b^re,  }       s.      The  cover  of  a 

Pillowcase,  pil-16-kase,  J        i>iiiow. 

PiLOSITY,  pe-l&sis^-te,  3.   132.     Hairiness. 

Pilot,  pl-l&t,  s,  166.  He  whose  office  is  to  steer 
the  ship. 

To  Pilot,  plM&t,  v.  a.  To  steer,  to  direct  in  the 
course. 

Pilotage,  pi-16t-t!dje,  S.  90.  Pilot's  skill,  know- 
ledge of  coasts;  a  pilot's  hire. 

PlvienTA,  pd-m^n-tA,  t  A  kind  of  spice  called 
Jamaica  pepper,  allspice. 


Pinhole,    pln-h61e,  s.     a  small  hole,  such  as  is 

made  by  the  perforation  of  a  pin. 
Pinion,  pin-y&n,  s.  8.  113.    The  joint  of  the  wing 

remotest  from  the  body ;  Shakespeare  seetns  to  use  it 

for  a  feather  or  quill  of  the  wing ;  wing;  h<mds  foi  tl;e 

arms. 
To  Pinion,   plu-yfin,   v.    a.     To  bind  the  wing.- ; 

to  confine  by  binding  the  cUiows  to  the  sides ;  to  siiac- 

kle,  to  bind. 
Pink,  plngk,  s.  408.  A  small  fragrant  flower  of  the 

gilliflower  kind ;  an  eye,  commonly  a  small  eye,  as. 

Pink-eyed;  anything  supremely  excellent ;  a  colour, 

used  by  painters ;  a  kind  of  heavy  narrow-sterned  ship ; 

a  fish,  the  minnow. 
To  Pink,  plngk,  v.  a.    To  work  in  eyelet  holes,  te 

pierce  in  small  holes. 
7'-!  Pink,  plngk,  v.  n.    To  wink. 


PlJfP,  piiiip,  s.     One  who  provides  gratifications  for    PiNMAKER,  plnimak-&r,  s.    He  who  makes  pirn 

the  lust  of  others,  a  procurer,  a  pander  ~  -    .     - 

7b  Pimp,  pimp,  v.  n.    To  provide  gratifications  for 

the  lust  of  others,  to  pander, 


Pimpernel,  pimiplr-n§l,  s.  a  plant. 
Pimping,  pinip-lng,  ac^.  410.  Little. 
PlmpLE,  pimipj,  s.  403.     A  small  red  pustule. 


Pinmoney,  pln-m&n-n^,  s.  A  certain  annuity 
settled  on  a  wife  to  defray  her  own  charges. 

Pinnace,  plniJs,  s.  91.  A  boat  belonging  to  a 
ship  of  war.  It  seems  formerly  to  have  signified  rather 
a  small  sloop  or  bark  attending  a  larger  ship. 

Pinnacle,  pln-ni-kl,  i-.  405.  a  turret  or  cleva 
tmn  above  tiie  rest  of  the  building;  a  high  spiring  point 
.■J.Sfi 
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*^*  559.  Fkte  73,  &■  77,  fall  83,  flit  81— m6  93,  mfit  95— pine  105,  pin  107 -n6  162,  mAve  16i 
98.     Tlie  lappet  of  a  head 


FiNNER,    pln-nflr,    s 
dress  which  flies  looie. 

PiNT,  pint,  s.  105.  Half  a  quart;  in  medicine, 
twelve  ounces,  a  lii]iiKl  measure. 

Pioneer,  pi-6iu';L'r/  s.  One  whose  business  is  to 
level  the  roail,  throw  up  works,  or  siuii  mines  in  mili- 
tary operations. 

PiONY,  pl-Lin-e,  s.  116.    A  large  flower. 

Pious,  pl-&s,  adj.  314.  Careful  of  the  duties  owed 
bv  created  beings  to  God ;  careful  of  the  duties  of  near 
I  elation. 

Piously,  pi-&s-l^,  adv.  In  a  pious  manner,  religi- 
ously. 

Pip,  pip,  5.  A  defluxion  with  which  fowls  are 
troubled ;  a  horny  pellicle  that  grows  on  the  tip  of  their 
tOii;;ues ;  a  spot  on  the  cards. 

To  Pip,  pip,  v.  n.  To  chirp  or  cry  as  a  bird.  Little 
used. 

Pipe,  pipe,  ».  Any  long  hollow  body,  a  tube ;  a  tube 
of  clay  through  wliieh  the  fume  of  tobacco  is  drawn 
into  the  mouth;  an  instrument  of  wind  niusiek;  the 
organs  of  voice  and  respiration,  as,  the  windpipe;  the 
key  of  the  voice  ;  an  otlice  of  the  exehe((Uer ;  a  liquid 
measure  containing  two  hogsheads. 

To  Pipe,  pipe,  v.  n.  To  play  on  the  pipe ;  to  have 
a  shrill  sound. 

Piper,  pi-p&r,  s,  98.    One  who  plays  on  the  pipe. 

PiPETREE,  pipe-trW,  s.    The  iilac  tree. 

Piping,  plpe-ing,  adj.  410.  Weak,  .♦feeble,  sickly ; 
hot,  boiling. 

ViPKIN,  pip-kln,  .•!.     A  -small  earthen  boiler. 

Pippin,  pip-pin,  s.    A  sharp  apple. 

Piquant,  plk-kint,  adj.  415.  Pricking,  stimulat- 
ing; sharp,  pungent,  ssvere. 

PiQDANCY,  pik-k4n-s^,  s.    Sharpness,  tarfness. 

PiQUANTLY,  pik-klnt-1^,  adv.    Sharply,  tartly. 

Pique,  pi^ek,  s.  415.  An  ill  will,  an  offence  ta- 
ken, petty  malevolence;  point,  nicety,  punctilio. 

7V)  Pique,  piik,  v.  a.  II 2.  To  touch  with  envy 
or  viruleney,  to  put  into  fret ;  to  oft'end,  to  irritate ; 
to  value,  to  fix  reputation  as  on  a  point. 

To  Piqueek,  pik-k<icV,'  v.  a. — See  Pickeer. 

PiqueEREE,  pik-keei-6r,  s.  A  robber,  a  plun- 
derer. 

Piquet,  p^-k5t,'  s.  4 1 5.    A  game  at  cards. 

Piracy,  pl-r;\-s^,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of  robbing 
on  the  sea — See  Privacij. 

I'lllATE,  pl-rit,  J.  9 1 .  A  sea-robber  ;  any  robber, 
particularly  a  bookseller  who  seizes  the  copies  of  other 
men. 

To  Pirate,  pl'rit,  v.  n.    To  rob  by  sea. 

To  Pirate,  pi-rAt,  v.  a.    To  take  by  robbery. 

Piratical,  pl-r4t-tt^-kdl,  adj.  132.  Predatory, 
robbing,  consisting  in  robbery. 

PiSCATION,  pls-ka-shun,  s.  The  act  or  practice 
of  fishing. 

Piscatory,  pis^^kJ-tfir-e,  adj.  512.    Relating  to 

fishes.     For  the  o,  see  Uomestick. 
PlSCE3,  plsisds.  s.    The  twelfth  sign  in  the  Zodiack, 
figured  by  two  fishes. 

Piscivorous,  pis-slvivA-r&s,  adj.  518.  Fish-eat- 
ing, living  on  fish. 

Pish,  pisli,  interj.    A  contemptuous  exclamation. 

To  Pish,  pish,  v.  n.     To  express  contempt. 

Pismire,  plz-mlre,  *.  434.    An  ant;   an  emmet. 
[  i'o  Piss,  pis,  V.  n.    To  make  water. 
I  Piss,  pis,  t.     Urine,  animal  water. 

Pissabed,  pls-l-b5d,  s.  A  yellow  flower  growing 
m  the  grass. 

PiSSBURNT,  plsibfirnt,  adj.  Stained  with  urine; 
having  a  colour  as  though  stained  with  urine. 

Pistachio,  pis-taisho,  s.  The  pistachio  is  a  dry 
fruit  of  oblong  figure;  Pistich  nut. 

PiSTILLATiON,  pis-til-liish6n,  s.  Thcactofpound- 
uig  in  a  mortar. 
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Pistol,  pls-t&l,  5.  166.      a  smali  hand-gun. 

I'o  Pistol,  pis-t&I,  v.  «.    7"o  shoot  with  a  pistol. 

Pistole,  pis  tAk','  s.  a  coin  of  many  countries 
ami  many  dcj-jrces  of  value. 

PlSTOLET,  pls-tO-l^t,'  $.     A  little  pistol. 

Piston,  pls-t&n,  i.  166.  The  m.oveable  part  in  se- 
rai machines,  as  in  pumps  and  syringes,  whereby  the 
suction  or  attiaction  is  caused  ;  an  embolus. 

Pit,  pit,  s.  A  hole  in  the  ground ;  abyss,  profundi- 
tv  ;  the  grave;  the  area  on  whii'h  cocks  fight ;  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  theatre;  any  hollow  of  the  body,  as  the 
Pit  of  the  stomach,  the  arm-pit;  a  dint  made  by  the 
finger. 

To  Pit,  pit,  v.  a.    To  sink  in  hollows. 

Pitapat,  plt-5.pit,  S.  A  flutter,  a  palpitation  ;  a 
light  quick  step. 

Pitch,  pllsh,  s.  The  resin  of  the  pine  extracted  by 
tire  and  inspissated  ;  any  degree  of  elevation  or  height, 
st-tte  with  respect  to  lowness  or  height ;  degree,  rate. 
To  Pitch,  pltsh,  v.  a.  To  fix,  to  plant ;  to  order 
regularly ;  to  throw  headlong,  to  cast  forward  ;  tosmeat 
Willi  pitch;  to  darken. 
To  Pitch,  pitsh,  v.  n.  To  light,  to  ilop;  to  fall 
headlong ;  to  fix  choice ;  to  fix  a  tent  or  temporary  ha- 
bitation. 

Pitcher,  pitsh-&r,  s.  98.     An  earthen  vessel,  a 
water- pot;   an  instrument  to  pierce  the  ground,   10 
which  any  thing  is  to  be  fixed. 
Pitchfork,   pitsh-fork,   «.      a  fork  used  in  hus- 
bandry. 

PitchinESS,  pitsh-c-n^s,  s.    Blackness,  darkness. 
Pitchy,  pltsh-ii,  adj.    Smeared  with  pitch  ;  having 
the  qualities  of  pitch;  black,  dark,  dismal. 

Pit-coal,  plt-kole,  s.   Fossil  coal. 
Pitman,   plt-mJn,   s.  88.    He  that  in  sawing  tim- 
ber works  below  in  the  pit. 
Pit- SAW,  plt^saw,  s.    A  large  saw  used  by  two  men, 

of  whom  one  is  m  the  pit. 
Piteous,  pltsh^-us,  ac0.  263.     Sorrowful,  mourn- 
ful, exciting  pity  ;  compassionate,  tender;  wretched, 
l)altry,  pitiful. 
PiteOUSLY,  pltsh-d-&s-I^,  adv.  In  a  piteous  manner 
PiTEOUSNESS,   pitshi^-Qs-n^s,    s.      Sorrowfulness, 

ten<lerness. 
Pitfall,  pit-fall,  s.  406..   A  pit  dug  and  covered, 

into  which  a  passenger  falls  unexpectedly. 
Pith,   pUk,   s.  467.     The  marrow  of  the  plant,  the 
soft  part  in  the  midst  of  the  wood;  marrow;  strength, 
force  ;  energy,  cogency,  fulness  of  sentiment,  closenesi 
and  vigour  of  thought  and  style;  weight,  moment, 
principal  part ;  the  quintessence,  the  chief  i)art. 
Pithily,   pith-i-i^,  adv.     With  strength,  with  co- 
gency. 
Pithiness,  pi//j-<i-n5s,  s.     Energy,  strength. 
Pithless,    pii/j-l5s,    ac0.     Wanting  pith  ;   wanting 

energy,  wanting  force. 
Pithy,  pitll'-i,  adj.     Consisting  of  pith ;  strong,  lor- 

cible,  energetick. 
Pitiable,  pit-t^-a-bl,  adj.  405.  Deserving  pity. 
Jf^-The  diphthonj^'  la,  in  this  word,  does  not  draw  tht 
preceding  /  to  tsh  as  in  piUutu,  and  the  reason  seems  to 
he  the  same  as  that  which  preserves  the  same  letter  puro 
ill  Jliff/itier,  H^elghHer,  iic.  that  is,  the  termination  atie, 
thou<.;n  denved  from  the  Latin,  is  often  used  in  eomposi 
ti(ni  with  pure  English  words,  like  the  personal  .md  com 
parative  terminations  er,  eth,  kc. ;  and  therefore  the  ge- 
neral rule  in  English  composition  is  adhered  to,  which  is, 
that  simples  preserve  their  sound  and  accent,  whatever 
terminations  are  annexed  to  them. 

Pitiful,  plt^t^flkl,  adj.  Melancholy,  moving  com- 
passion ;  tender,  compassionate ;  paltry,  contemptible, 
despicable. 
Pitifully,  pltit^-ful-i,  adv.  Mournfully,  in  3 
manner  that  moves  compassion ;  contemptibly,  dtspi- 
cably. 
PiTIFULNESS,  pltit^-ffil-nSs,   s.    Tenderness,  mcr. 

cy,  compassion ;  despicableness,  contemptibleness. 
Pitiless,  plt-td-l5s,   aclj.     Wanting  pity,  w.intlnf; 
compassion,  merciless. 
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I'rriANCE,   pititAnse,   g.    An  allowance  of  meat  in 

a  monastery;  a  small  portion. 
Pituitary,   p^-tfi^^-ti-r^,  adj.     Conducting  the 

phlegm. 
PiTUiTE,  pltitshfi-ite,  s.  155.    Fhlegm. 
PlTUrrous,   p^-tii-^t&s,   adj.  132.     Consisting  of 

phlegm. 
Pity,  pit-t^,  S.     Com|xission,  sympathy  with  misery, 

taidemess  for  pain  or  unciisiness ;  a  ground  of  pity,  a 

subject  of  pity  or  of  grief. 
To  Pity,   pit-t^,   v.  a.     To  compassionate  misery  ; 

to  regard  with  tenderness  on  account  of  unhappiness. 
To  Pity,  pit-t^,  v.  n.    To  be  compassionate. 
Pivot,  plv-v&t,  s.     A  pin  on  which  any  thing  turns. 
PiX,    piks,   s.     A   little  chest  or  box  in  which  the 

consecrated  Host  is  kept  in  Roman  catholick  countries. 
Placable,  plaiki-bl,  adj.  405.    Willing  or  pos- 
sible to  be  appeased. 

JJ5>  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr,  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  and  Bu- 
chanan, make  the  radical  a  in  this  word  and  its  deriva- 
tives long,  as  I  have  done;  but  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Per- 
c\  make  It  short.  Mr.  Scott  marks  it  both  ways,  but 
seems  to  give  the  short  sound  the  preference,  by  placing 
it  first.  This,  from  the  shortening  power  of  the  antepe- 
nultimate accent,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  most  analo- 
gical, 535 ;  but  this  word  and  its  companion,  capable, 
seem  immoveably  fixed  in  the  long  sound  of  the  antepe- 
nultimate, though  the  o  in  the  same  situation  in  dociblc 
and  indocible  evidently  inclines  to  the  short  sound. — See 
Incapable  .'md  IndocU. 

Placability,  pla-ki-blUd-te, 

Placableness,  pla^ki-bl-nes, 
to  be  appeased,  possibility  to  be  appeased. 

PlaCAKD,  plik-ird,'  7  s.    An  edict,  a  declaration, 

PlaCAKT,  pUk-lrt,'    3      a  manifesto. 
55"  Bailey  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 

placard,  and  Penning  on  the  first  of  both  these  words:  all 

our  other  orthoepists  place  the  accent  as  I  have  done. 

Place,  plise,  *.  Particular  portion  of  space  ;  loca- 
lity, local  relation ;  local  existence;  space  In  general ;  a 
seat,  residence,  mansion;  passage  in  writing;  state  of 
being,  validity ;  rank,  order  of  priority  ;  office,  publiek 
character  or  employment ;  room,  way ;  ground,  room. 

To  Place,  plase,  v.  a.  To  put  in  any  place,  rank, 
or  condition  ;  ;o  fix,  to  settle,  to  establish. 

Placer,  plais&r,  s.  98.    One  that  places. 

Placid,  plis^ld,  adj.     Gentle,  quiet;  soft,  mild. 

Placidly,  plis^sid-lc^,  adv.    Mildly,  gently. 

PlaCIT,  plSs-lt,  s.     Decree,  determination.  | 

Placket,  «r  Plaquet,  plAk^kit,  s.  99.  A  petti- 
coat. 
Plagiarism,  pla-ja-r!zm,  s.  Theft,  literary  adop- 
tion of  the  thoughts  or  works  of  another. 
Plagiary,  pla-ji-r^,  *.  A  theft  in  literature,  onj 
who  steals  the  thoughts  or  writmgs  of  another;  the 
crime  of  literary  theft. 

JJ5"  Mr.  Elphinston  and  some  respectable  speakers  pro- 
nounce this  word  with  the  first  vowel  short,  as  if  written 
pldd-jary  ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  and  Entick,  mark 
it  with  the  a  long,  as  if  written  play-jary :  and  to  know 
which  is  the  true  pronunciation,  we  need  only  recur  to 
analogy,  which  tells  us  that  every  vowel,  except  i,  having 
the  accent,  and  being  followed  by  a  diphthong,  is  long.— 
See  Principles,  No.  505,  507. 

PlagitE,  plag,  i.  337.  Pestilence,  a  disease  emi- 
nently contagious  and  destructive ;  state  of  misery ;  any 
thing  troublesome  or  vexatious. 
To  Plague,  plag,  v.  a.  To  infecl  with  pestilence  i 
to  trouble,  to  tease,  to  vex,  to  harass,  to  torment,  to 
afflict. 

PlagUILY,  pla'gd-1^,  adx.  560.  Vesatiously,  hor- 
ridly. 

Plaguy,  plaig^,  adj.  345.    Vexatious,  troublesome. 

Plaice,  plase,  s.  202.    A  flat  fish. 

Plaid,  pl4d,  s.  204.  a  striped  or  variegated  doth, 
an  outer  loose  garment  worn  much  by  the  Highlanders 
in  Scotland. 

Plain,  plane,  adj.  202.    Smooth,  level,  flat;  void 


of  ornament,  simple;  artless;  honestly  rough,  ojicu, 
sincere ;  mere,  bate ;  evident,  clear. 
Plain,  plane,  adv.    Not  obscurely  ;  distinctly,  ar- 
ticulately; simply,  with  rough  sincerity. 
Plain,   plane,  s.     L^vel  ground,  open,  flat,  a  fluid 

of  battle. 
To  Plain,  plAne,  v,  a.    To  level,  to  make  even. 
2'o  Plain,  plane,  ?;.  Jt.  To  lament,  to  wail.  Not  used. 
PlainDEALING,  plane-de-ling,  ac0.    Acting  with- 
out art. 
PlainDEALING,  plane-d^ifing,  s.  410,    Manage- 

ment  void  of  art. 
Plainly,   plane-1^,  adv.    Levelly,  flatly  ;   without 
ornament ;  without  gloss,  sincerely ;  in  earnest,  fairly  ; 
evidently,  dearly. 
Plainness,    plane^n^s,    ».      Levelness,    flatness ; 
want  of  ornament,  want  of  show ;  openness,  rough  sin- 
cerity; artlessness,  simplicity.  • 
Plaint,    plant,    «.      Lamentation,    complaint,    la- 
ment; expression  of  sorrow. 
PlaINTFUL,   plant-lul,  adj.    Complaining,  audibly 

sorrowful. 
Plaintiff,  plane-tif,  s.     He  that  commences  a  suit 
in  law  against  another,  opposed  to  the  defendant. 
Jf^  This  word  was  universally,  till  of  late  years,  pro- 
nounced with  the  first  syllable  like  plan,  as  appears  by  its 
being  ailopted  by  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Perry, 
W.  Johnston,  and  Dr.  Kenrick ;  but  a  laudable  desire  ul 
reforming  the  language  lias  restored  the  diphthong  to  its 
true  sound ;  and  the  hrst  syllable  of  this  word,  like  plane, 
is  now  tile  current  pronunciation  of  all  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice.    Mr.  Sheridan  and  Entick  agree  in  this  pronuncia- 
tion. 
Plaintiff,  plane-tlf,  adj.     Complaining,     a  word 

not  in  use,  being  now  written  plaintive. 
Plaintive,  plane-tlv,  adj.    Complaining,  lament- 
ing, expressive  of  sorrow. 
PlainwORK,  planeiwfirk,   s.    Needlework,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  embroidery. 
Plait,  plate,  s.  202.    A  fold,  a  double. 
To  Plait,  plate,  v.  a.  To  fold,  to  double;  to  weave, 
to  braid. 

l^  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as 
if  written  plde,  which  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
Pl.\ITEU,  plate-Cir,  s.  98.    One  that  plaits. 
Plan,  plan,  s.     A  scheme,  a  form,  a  model  j  a  plot 

of  any  building,  or  ichnography. 
To  Plan,  plin,  v.  a.    To  scheme,  to  form  in  design. 
Plane,  plane,  *.     A  level  surface;  an  instrument 

by  which  the  surface  of  boards  is  smoothed. 
To  Plane,    plane,    v.  a.     To  level,  to  free  from 
inequalities  ;  to  smooth  with  a  plane. 

Plane-tree,  plane-tree,  s.   The  name  of  a  tine 

tall  tree. 
Planet,  plin^it,  s.  99.    One  of  the  celestial  bodiet 
in  our  system,  which  move  round  and  receive  light 
from  the  sun. 

Planetary,  pl5n-n^-t4r-r^,  adj.    Pertaining  to 

the  planets;  produced  by  the  planets. 

Planetical,  plAn-net-t^-kil,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
planets. 

Planf.TSTRUCS,  plin-it-struk,  adj.    Ulasted. 

Planisphere,  plin-ne-sfere,  s.  a  sphere  pro- 
jected on  a  plane. 

Plank,  plingk,  s.  408.    A  thick  strong  board. 

To  Plans,  plingk,  t;.  a.  To  cover  or  lay  with 
planks. 

PlanoconiCaL,  pla-n&-k6nin^-kil,  adj.  Level 
on  one  side,  and  conical  on  the  other. 

Planoconvex,  pla-nA-kSniveks,  adj.    Flat  on 

the  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other. 
Plant,  pllnt,  «.     Any  thing  produced  from  seed, 
any  vegetable  production  ;  a  sapling.  ^ 

}ti/»  There  is  a  coarse  pronunciation  of  this  word,  chiefly 
among  the  vulgar,  which  rhymes  it  with  awn,.  This 
pronunciation  seems  a  remnant  of  that  broad  sound  which 
was  probably  given  to  the  a  before  two  consonants  in  all 
words,  but  which  has  been  gradual!'-  'searing  away,  and 
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ithich  is  now,  except  in  a  few  words,  become  a  mark  ot 

vulgarity. — See  I'rinciples,  No.  79. 

To  Plant,  plilnt,  v.  a.  To  put  into  the  ground 
in  order  to  grow,  to  set,  to  generate  ;  to  place,  to  fix  ; 
to  settle,  to  establish,  as,  to  Plant  a  colony  ;  to  fill  or 
adorn  wth  something  planted,  as,  he  Plained  the  gar- 
den or  the  country  ;  to  direct  properly,  as,  to  Plant  a 
cannon. 

PlANTAGK,  pUnitldje,  S.   90.     An  herb. 

Plantain,  plin-tin,  s.  202.  An  herb  ;  a  tree 
in  the  West  Indies,  which  bears  an  esculent  fruit. 

PlanTAL,  plinitil,  adj.  88.     Pertaining  to  plants. 

Plantation,  plin-taishun,  *.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  planting;  the  place  planted;  a  colony;  intro- 
duction, establishment. 

Planted,  pl4nt-^d,  adj.  This  word  seems  in  Shake- 
speare to  signify  settle<t  well-grounded 


do  something  not  as  a  task,  but  for  pleasure ;  to  toy,  to 
.let  with  levity  ;  to  trifle  ;  to  do  something  fanciful ;  to 
practise  sarcastic  merriment;  to  practise  illusion;  to 
game,  to  contend  at  some  game ;  to  touch  a  musical 
instrument;  to  operate,  to  act,  used  of  any  thing  in 
niolion;  to  wanton,  to  move  irregularly ;  to  representa 
oliaracter;  to  act  in  any  certain  character. 

To  Play,  pla,  v.  a.  To  put  in  action  or  motion, 
.as,  he  Played  his  cannon ;  to  use  an  instrument  of  mu- 
sick;  to  act  a  mirthful  character;  to  exhibit  dramati- 
cally, to  act,  to  perform. 

Play,  pla,  s.  Action  not  imposed,  not  work  ;  amuse- 
ment, sport;  a  drama,  a  comedy  or  tragedy,  or  any 
tiling  in  whicli  characters  are  represented  by  dialogue 
and  action ;  game,  practice  of  gaming,  contest  at  a 
game;  practice  in  any  contest;  action,  employment, 
otlice ;  manner  of  acting;  act  of  touching  an  instru- 
ment ;  in  Play,  in  jest,  not  in  earnest ;  room  for  mo- 
tion ;  liberty  of  acting,  swing. 


Planter,  pllnt'&r,  «.  98.    One  who  sow*,  sets,  or  l  PlaYBOOK,  pla-b56k,   s.    Book  of  dramatick  corn- 
cultivates;  one  who  cultivates  ground  in  the  West  In- !      positions. 

dian  colonies.  I  Pl^YDAY,    pla^-da,   s.     Day  exemt,t  from   tasks  oi 

Plash,  plash,  s.     A  small  lake  of  water  or  puddle  ;        ^^.^jj. 

branch  partly  cut  off  and  bound  to  other  branches.         ;  PlaYDEBT,  plaMSt,  i.     Debt  contracted  by  gaming. 
To  Plash,  plash,  v.  a.    To  interweave  branches.    \  .,      ,,^„       ]'>?.     .    no     /-.         u      i  -j, 

L  n  wi        .•     ,.,  o„  J       u       ,j,      I  Player,   pia-ar,   s.  98.    One  who  plays ;  an  idler 

PlASHY,  piash-e.  aif;.     Watery,  filled  with  puddles.  ^      ^  (.^^y  person  ;  actor  of  dramatick  scenes ;  a  mimiek  ; 
Plasm,    plJzm,    t.      a  mould,   a   matrix  in  which  I      one  who  touches  a  musical  instrument;  one  who  actj 

any  thing  is  cast  or  formed.  i      i"  any  certain  manner,  not  in  earnest,  but  in  play. 

Plaster,  plisitir,   s.  98.    Substance  made  of  wa-  !  PLAYFELLOW,  pla-f6l-l0,  s.    Companion  in  amuse- 

ter  and  some  absorbent  matter,  such  .is  chalk  or  lime  |      meut.  ^ 

well  pulverized,  with  which  walls  are  overlaid;  a  glu-    PlayfuL,  pla-ful,  adj.    Sportive. 

tinous  or  adhesive  salve.  PlaYGA.ME,  plaisame,   s.     Play  of  children. 

2'o  Plaster,   plisi'tiir,   v.  a.    To  overlav  as  with     ,,  ^„ '     iwl?j         .     u  i.         j 

,    .        .    ^  -.1      JL  J-    ►  J    1    t  Playhouse,    pa-house,   S.    House  where  drams- 

phister;  to  cover  with  a  medicated  plaster.  ;  ,         ,.       '    ^^  '       .    . 

Plasterer,  pl4sitiir-&r,  S.    One  whose  trade  is  to        tick  perlormances  are  represented. 

overlay  walls  with  plaster;  one  who  forms  figures  in    PlaYSOME,  pla-sum,  af//.     Wanton. 

plaster.  ;  PlaYSOMENESS,  pla^sum-nCs,  s.     Wantonness,  le- 

PlaSTICK,  pl4s-tik,  adj.     Having  the  i«>w'er  to  give  j      vity. 

form.  Plaything,  plai^Alng,  s.    A  toy. 

PlJlSTRON,    plis-tran,   J.   99.     A  piece  of  leather    Playwright,  pla-rite,  s,     A  maker  of  plays. 
stuffed,  which  fencers  use  when  they  teach  their  scho- ;  Plka,    pie,    s.  227.      The  act  or  form  of  pleading  : 
lars,  111  order  to  receive  the  pushes  made  at  tliem.  l-        £■      j        i  j^i-.    i«  j-.,         n„     .• 

_,    ,,  ,4.  _    '  .         ,     ,     .     .  thing  offered  or  demanded  m  pleading ;  allegation ;  ar, 

2o  Plat,  plat,  v.  a.    To  weave,  to  make  by  texture. !     apology,  .in  excuse. 

Plat,  plit,  s.    A  small  piece  of  ground. — Sec  Plot.  \  J'o  PlEACH,  plctsh,  v.  a.  227.    To  bend,  to  inter- 
PlaTANE,  plititAn,  s.    The  plane-tree.  i     weave.    Not  in  u?c. 

Plate,    plate,   *.     a  piece  of  metal  beat  out  into    I'o  PlEAD,   pltde,    i'.  n. 


breadth  ;  wrought  silver  ;  a  small  shallow  vessel  of  me- 
tal or  porcelain,  on  which  meat  is  eaten  ;  tiie  prize  run 
for  by  horses. 
To  Plate,   plate,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  plates  ;   to 
arm  with  plates ;  to  beat  into  lamina;  or  plates 


227.  To  argue  before  a 
court  of  justice;  to  speak  in  an  argumentative  or  per- 
suasive way  for  or  against,  to  reason  with  another ;  to 
be  offered  as  a  plea ;  to  admit  or  deny  a  charge  of  guilt 
To  Plead,  plt^de,  v.  a.  To  defend,  to  discuss  ;  to 
allege  in  pleading  or  argument ;  to  offer  as  an  excuse 


Pl.-VTEN,  pllt^en.^.  103.    In  printing,  that  fiat  part  I  Pleadable,    ple-di-bl,    adj.      Capable   to  be   al 


of  the  press  by  which  the  impression  is  made. 

Platform,  plitiform,  s.  The  sketch  of  any  thing 
horizontally  delineated,  the  ichnography ;  a  place  laid 
out  after  any  model ;  a  level  place  before  a  fortifica- 
tion ;  a  scheme,  a  plan. 

PlatINA,  plitni-nA,  *.     A  species  of  metal. 

Platonic,  pli-t6n"ik,  aclj.  a  Platonic  lover,  is 
one  who  professes  great  purity  in  love 

PlATONIST,  pliiti^nlst,  s.  One  who  adopts  the  I 
sentiments  of  Plato.  , 

Platoon,  pla-t56n,'  s.  a  small  .square  body  of 
musketeers. — Corrupted  from  Peloton,  French. — Sec 
Encore. 

Platter,  plil-lftr,  ».  91.  a  large  dish,  generally 
of  earth. 

Plaudit,  plawMit,  s.  213.     Applause. 

PlaUSIKILITY,  pl4w-zi-bll-le-t«i,  s.  Si>ecious- 
ness,  superficial  appearance  of  right. 

Plausible,  pl.uv-z^bl,  adj.  Sucii  as  gains  appro- 
bation, superficially  pleasing  or  taking,  specious,  po- 
pular. 

Plausibleness,  pliwi«e-b1-nfs,  s.  Si>eciousne!s, 
show  of  right. 

Plausibly,  plaw^zi-ble,  adv.    With  fair  show, 

speciously. 
Plausive,  pldw-blv,  adj.  158.428.    Applauding; 

plausible.     Not  used  In  this  last  sense. 
To  Plat,    pli,   v.  n.  220.     To  sport,  tc  frolick,  to 
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Icged  in  plea. 

Pleader,  pli-dur,  s.  98.  One  who  argues  in  a 
ct.>urt  of  justice ;  one  who  speaks  for  or  against. 

Pleading,  pl^-dlng,  i.  4 10.  Act  or  form  of  plead- 
ing. 

PlEASANCE,  pl^-zinse,  s.  234.  Gaycty,  pleasan- 
try.    Obsolete. 

Pleasant,  pl^z-zant,  adj.  234.  Delightful ;  good 
humoured;  cheerful;  gay,  lively,  merry;  trifling,  a- 
(lapted  rather  to  mirth  than  use. 

Pleasantly',  pl^z-zSnt-l*^,  adv.  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  delight ;  g.ayly,  in  good  humour ;  lively, 
ludicrously. 

Pleasantness,  pl§z-zint-n^s,  s.  DelightfuU 
iiess,  state  of  being  pleasant ;  gayety,  cheerfulness,  mer- 
riment. 

Pleasantry,  pl5z-ziti-tr<^,  s.  Gayety,  merri- 
ment ;  sprightly  saying,  lively  talk. 

To  Please,  pitize,  i'.  a.  227.  To  delight,  to  gra- 
tify,  to  humour ;  to  satisfy,  to  content ;  to  obtain  favoui 
from;  to  be  pleased,  to  like,  a  word  of  ceremony. 

To  Please,  pleze,  v.  n.  To  give  pleasure;  to 
gain  ai)probation ;  to  like,  to  choose;  to  condescend, 
to  comply. 

Pleasingly,  pl«iizlng-le,  adv.  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  delight. 

Pleasurable,   plezli-iir-i-bl,   adj.     Delightful, 

full  of  pleasure. 

Pleasure,   plezh-irc,   s.   234.  45a     Deiisht 
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gratification  of  tno  mind  or  senses;  loose  gratification  ; 

iil)pr<ibatioi) ;  what  the  will  dictates ;  choice,  arbitra- 

ly  will. 
To  Pleasure,   pl^zhi&re,   v.  a.      To  please,  tn 

gratify. 
Plebeian,  pl^-b^yin,  j.  113.   One  of  the  lomr 

people. 
Plebeian,    pli-bi-y4n,   a^;.     Popular,   consisting 

of  mean  jiersons ;  belonging  to  the  lower  ranks ;  vulgar. 

low,  common. 
Pledge,    pl^dje,    s.     a  gage,  any  thing  given  by 

way  of  warrant  or  security,  a  pawn;  a  surety,  a  bail,  a 

hostage. 
To  Pledge,  plMje,  v.  o.    To  put  in  pawn,  to  give 

as  security;  to  secure  by  a  pledge;  to  invite  to  drink, 

by  accepting  the  cup  or  health  after  another. 
Pledget,  pl^dijit,  *.  99.    a  small  mass  of  lint. 
Pleiads,  pl^iyidz,         i  $,     A  northern  'onstella 
Pleiades,  pl^iyi-d^z,  J      tion. 

jrt"  I  have  preferred  those  orthocpists  who  inn.-K  these 
words  as  I  have  done,  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  makes  the 
first  syllable  like  the  verb  to  pi;/.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Scott, 
and  Perry,  the  only  orthocpists  from  whom  we  can  know 
the  sound  of  the  diphthong  ei.  give  it  as  1  have  done ;  and 
Johnson,  by  placing  the  accent  after  the  e,  seems  to  have 
done  the  same:  but  the  sound  we  invariably  give  to  these 
vowels  in  Plebeian,  is  a  sutfieient  proof  of  English  analo- 
gy ;  and  that  pronouncing  them  like  eye,  is  an  affectation 
of  adhering  to  the  Greek,  from  •xhich'Pleiadei  is  derived. 
See  Key  to  the  Clataical  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  La- 
tin Proper  Names,  under  the  word. 
Plenarily,  pl5n'5-r^le,  adv.  Fully,  completely. 
Plenary,  pl6n-4-re,  or  pl^-nJ-re,  aJJ.  I'ull, 
complete. 

Jt^  Some  very  respectable  3i)eakers  make  the  vowel  e, 
in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  long;  but  analogy  and 
the  best  usag"  seem  to  shorten  the  e,  as  they  do  the  a  in 
Granary.  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Jchnston,  Buchanan  and  En- 
tick,  aifopt  the  second  pronunciation  ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Stott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  the 
first:  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  that  the  e  should  not  be 
short  in  this  word  as  well  as  in  plenitude,  in  which  all  oiii 
orthocpists,  except  Buchanan,  pronounce  the  e  as  in  plen- 
ty. 

PLENARINESS,   plen'4-ri-ni^S,    s.     FulhiCis,   com- 
pleteness. 
PlenilunaRY,   pl5n-ne-l{j-ni-ie,  ad}.    Relating 

to  the  full  moon. 
PlENIPOTENCE,   pld-nlpip6-t§lise,   s.    Fullness  of 

power. 
PLENIPOTENT,    pl^-Hip-pA-t?tit,     adj.       IiivcEteil 

with  full  (wwer. 
Plenipote.vtiary,  pl^n-nt^-pi-t^n'sliu.re,  s.    .a 

negotiator  invested  with  full  power. 
PlENIST,  p!^-nlst,  s.  J44.     One  that  hoUU  all  siacc 

to  be  full  of  matter. 
Plenitude,   pl^nin^tftdc,  *.     Fullness,  the  con- 
trary to  vacuity  ;  repletion,  auinial  fulness,  plethorv  ; 
exuberance,  abundance,  completeness. 

Plenteous,  pl^nitsh^-is,  adj.  263.     copious, 

exuberant,  abundant;  fruitful,  fertile. 
PlenteousLY,  pl^n-tshd-fts-l^,   adv.    Copiously, 

abundantly,  exuberantly. 
PlenTEOUSNESS,  pl5n-tsh(i'-6s-n§s,  i.    Abundatice, 

fertility. 
Plentiful,  pl^n-tiJ-fuJ,   adj.    Copious,  abiuHlant, 

exuberant,  fruitful. 

Plentifully,    pl^nit^-ful-6,    adv.     Copiously, 

abundantly. 
Plentifulness,  pl^niti-fil-n^s,  s.    The  state  of 

being  plentiful,  abundance,  fertility. 
Plenty,    plen-t^,    *.     Abundance,  such  a  quantity 

as  is  more  than  enough;  fruitfulness,  exuberance;  it 

IS  used,  I  think,  b.irbarously  for  plentiful  ;  «  state  in 

which  enough  is  had  and  enjoyed. 
Pleonasm,  pU-6-n^zm,  s.    a  figure  of  rhetorick, 

by  which  more  words  are  used  than  are  necessary. 
Plethora,  pl&A^-r3,  s.  468.     The  state  in  which 

the  vessels  are  fuller  of  humours  than  is  agreeable  to 

a  natural  state  of  health. 

C:^  All  our  orthocpists,  except  a  Dictionary  of  'J'emis 

Medioine,  pl.ice  the  accent  on  the  first  svUable  of  this 


Diseased 


word,  notwithstanding  the  Greek  and  Latin  o  are  long 
This  probably  arose  from  the  anglicised  word  Plethory, 
where  the  accent  is  very  properly  anteoenultimate. — See 
Principles,  No.  503. 

Plethoretick,  ^\hh'b-rh-\V,  \  adj.  Having 
Plethokick,  ple-//j6r-ik,  \        a  full  habit. 

Plethoky,  pl^iA-A-r^,  s.  503.  Fulness  of  habit. 
PlEVIN,  pl^yivln,  s.  In  law,  a  warrant  or  assurance 
PlEURI.sY,    plflir^-si,   s.      An  inflammation  of  the 

pleura. 
Pleukitical,  plii-rlt-t^-kHI,    ) 
Pleuritick,  pli-rltitlk,  509.  \       ■J' 

with  a  pleurisy;  denoting  a  pleurisy. 
Pliable,  pll-i-bl,  adj.  405.     E.isy  to  be  bent,  flex. 

ibie  ;  flexible  of  disposition,  easy  to  be  persuaded. 
PliaBLENESS,  pll-i-bl. n^s,  s.     Flexibility,  easiness 

to  be  bent ;  flexibility  of  mind. 
Pliancy,  pU-Sn-se,  s.    Easiness  to  be  bent. 
Pliant,    pliiint,    adj.     Bending,  flexile;   limber; 

easy  to  take  a  form  ;  easily  persuaded. 
Pliantness,  pli-Jnt-n5s,  s.   Flexibility,  toughness. 
Plicati're,  pllk-kA-tshfire,       7 
Plication,  ple-k^ish&n,  132.  5**  Fo'd,  double. 
Puers,    pll-urz,    s.  98.      An  instrument  by  which 

nny  thing  is  laid  hold  on  to  bend  it. 
To  Plight,  plite,  c.  a.     To  pledge,  to  give  as  sure- 

ty ;  to  braid,  to  wca\c.     In  this  last  sense,  obsolete. 
Plight,  plite,  s.  393.    Condition,  state;  good  case; 

pledge,  gage ;  a  fold,  a  plait.    Not  used  in  this  last  sense. 
Plinth,  pIln/A,  *.     in  Architecture,  is  that  square 

member  which  serves  as  a  foundation  to  the  base  of  a 

pillar. 

To  Plod,  pl5d,  v.  «.  To  toil,  to  drudge,  to  travel ; 
to  travel  laboriously  ;  to  study  closely  and  dully. 

Plodder,  pl5did6r,  s.  98.  A  dull,  heavy  .'labori- 
ous man. 

Plot,  plSt,  *.  a  small  extent  of  ground  ;  a  con- 
spiracy, a  secret  design  formed  against  another ;  an  in- 
trigue, an  affair  complicated,  involved,  and  embarrass- 
ed ;  stratagem,  secret  combination  to  any  ill  end  ;  con- 
trivance, deep  reach  of  thought. 

To  Plot,  pl6t,  v-  n.  To  form  schemes  of  miechiel 
against  another,  commonly  against  those  in  authority  • 
to  contrive,  to  scheme.  ' 

To  Plot,  plit,  v.  a.  To  plan,  to  contrive ;  to  de- 
scribe according  to  ichnography. 

Plotter,  pl6t-tur,  s.  98.    Conspirator,  contriver. 

Plover,  pl&vivir,  s.  165.    A  lapwing. 

Plough,  plou,  s.  313.  390.  The  instrument  with 
which  the  furrows  are  cut  in  the  ground  to  receive  the 
seed. 

To  Plough,  pl6u,  v.  n.  To  turn  up  the  ground  in 
order  to  sow  seed. 

To  Plough,  plou,  v.  a.  To  turn  with  the  plough ; 
to  bring  to  view  bv  the  olough ;  to  furrow,  to  divide; 
to  tear. 

PlOUGHBOY,   l<louibo<^,  t      A  boy  that  foilowi  the 

plough,  a  coarse  i^'iiorant  boy. 
Plougher,   p!6u-6r,  ..  98.     One  who  ploughs  or 

cultivates  ground. 
PloUGHLAND,  plou-laiid,  s.     A  farm  for  corn. 
Ploughman,  plou-min,  a.  88.    One  who  attendi 

or  usts  the  plough  ;  a  gross  ignorant  rustick ;  a  strong 

laborious  man. 

Ploughshare,  plou'share,  s.    The  part  of  the 

plough  that  is  perpendicular  to  the  coulter. 
To  Pluck,  pluk,  v.  a.    To  pull  with  nimbleness  or 

force,  to  snatch,  to  pull,  to  draw,  to  force  on  and  off, 

to  force  up  or  down,  to  strip  off  feathers  ;  to  Pluck  up 

a  heart  or  spirit,  a  proverbial  expression  for  taking  up 

or  resuming  courage. 
Pluck,   plok,   s,      a  pull,   a  draw,   a  single  act  of 

plucking;  the  heart,  liver,  .^nd  lights  of  an  animal. 
PlucKEB,  pl&k-kur,  s.  98.    One  that  plucks. 
Plug,    pl&g,    S.      a  stnpple,  any  thing  driven  harfl 

into  another  body. 
To  Plug,  pl&g,  v.  a.     To  stop  with  a  plug. 
3S9 


FLU 


FOE 


A  fruit ;   the  sum  of  one  hundred  | 
It  is  sometimes  improperly  written  I 


Plunger,  pl&n'j6r,  s.  98.    One  that  plunges,  ^ 

diver. 
Plural,  plu-rSl,  adj.     Implying  more  than  one. 
PlurallsT,  plu-ril-5st,  «.    One  that  holds  more  ec- 

clesi.'istical  benefices  than  one  with  cure  of  souls. 
Ph;raL/TY,  plu-rAl'ti-t^,  s.    The  state  of  being  oi 

having  a  greater  number ;  a  number  more  than  one ; 

more  cures  of  souls  than  one ;  the  greater  number  tiic 

majority. 
PluralLY,   plii-rSl-^,  adv.     In  a  sense  implying 

more  than  one. 
Plush,  plfisb,  s.     A  kind  of  villous  or  shaggy  clotli, 

shag. 
Pluvial,  pluiv^-il,        7    actj.     Rainy,  relating  tn 
Pluvious,  plili-v^-fis,   ^      "'"• 
To   Ply,   pH,   v.   a.    To  work  on  any  thing  closely 

and  importunately;  to  employ  with  diligence,  to  keep 

busy,  to  set  on  work;  to  practise  diligently;  to  solicit 

importunately. 
To  Ply,  pll,  v.  n.    To  work,  to  offer  service  ;  to  go 

m  haste;  to  busy  one's  self;  to  bend. 
Ply,  pli,  s.     Bend,  turn,  bias;   plait,  fold. 
Plyers,  plii&rz,  s.  98 See  Pliers. 


Pneumatical,  nii-matU^  kil,     7     ,. 


Moved  by 


%•  569.  Fite  73,  fir  77,  fill  83,  at  81— m6  93,  mfit  95— olne  10,5,  pin  107— n6  162,  m^ve  164, 

Plum,  plfim,  s. 
thousand  pounds. 
pliivih. 
Plumage,  pli-mldje,  5.  90.    Fe.ithers,  suit  of  fea- 
thers. 
Plumb,  plSm,  s.  347.    A  plummet,  a  leaden  weight 

let  down  at  the  end  of  a  line. 
Plumb,  plfira,  adv.    Perpendicularly  to  the  horizon. 
5t5"  This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  sometimes  igno- 
rantly  pronoimced  plump. 

To  Plumb,  pl&m,   v.  a.    To  sound,  to  search  by  a 
line  with  a  weight  at  its  end  ;  to  regulate  any  work  by 
the  plummet. 
Plumber,  plfimim&r,  s.    98.    One  who  works 

upon  lead.     Commonly  written  Pbunmer. 
Plumbery,   plum-mar-e,   *.     Works  of  lead,  ma- 
nufactures of  a  plumber. 
PLUMCAKE,  plum-kake,'  s.    Cake  made  with  raisins. 
Plume,  plfime,  s.     Feather  of  birds ;   feather  worn 
as  an  ornament ;  pride,  towering  mien ;  token  of  ho- 
nour, prize  of  contest;  Plume  is  a  term  used  by  bota- 
nists for  that  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant  which  in  its 
growth  becomes  the  trunli. 
To  Plume,  pifime,  v.  a.    To  pick  and  adjust  fea- 
thers ;  to  strip  off  feathers ;  to  strip,  to  pill ;  to  place 
as  a  plume;  to  adorn  with  plumes;  to  plume  one's 
self  upon,  to  be  proud  of. 
PluMEALUM,  pldime-ilil&m, 5.   A kindof  asbestos. 
PluMIGEROUS,   pl6-mid-jer-&s,  adj.    Having  fea- 
thers, feathered. 
PluMIPEDE,  pli-m^-p^de,  s.     A  fowl  that  has  fea- 
thers on  the  foot-     See  Millepedes. 
Plummet,    plflm-mlt,   s.    99.     A  weight  of  lead 
hung  at  a  string,  by  which  depths  are  sounded,  and 
perpendicularity  is  discerned. 
PluMOSITY,   pli-mSs-s^-t^,   s.     The  state  of  hav- 
ing feathers. 
PlumOUS,  plfl-nius,   adj.  314.     Feathery,  resem- 
bling feathers. 
Plump,  pl&mp,  adj.    Somewhat  fat,  sleek,  full  and 

smooth. 
Plump,   pl&mp,   t.      A  knot,   a   tuft,  a  cluster,  a 
number  joined  in  one  mass.     Little  used. 
g^  This  word,  says  Mr.  Mason,  is  now  corrupted  to 
Clump,  and  is  one  of  those  words  that  the  vulgar  continue 
to  speak  right,  and  for  which  they  are  laughed  at  by  po-  | 
liter  corrupters  of  language.  ' 

To  Plump,  plOmp,  v.   a.     To  fatten,  to  swoU,  to 

make  large. 
To  Plump,  pl&mp,   v.  n.    To  fall  like  a  stone  into 

the  water ;  to  be  swollen. 
Plump,    pl&mp,  adv.     With   a  sudden  fall.      See 

Plumb. 
Plumper,   pl&nip-&r,   i.    9S.    something  worn  m 

the  mouth  to  s-vell  out  the  cheeks. 
Plumpness,   plimpinfis,    s.      Fulness,    disposition 

towards  fulness. 
PlumpORRIDGE,    plain-p6rirldje,    s.       Porridge 

with  plums. 
Plumpudding,   pl&m-pudiding,   s.    410.     Pud- 
ding made  with  plums. 
PluMPY,  pl&inpie,  adj.    Plump,  fat. 
Plumy,  pli-mci,  adj.    Feathered,  covered  witn  fea- 
thers. 
To  Plunder,  pl&nidur,  t;.  a.  98.    To  pillage,  to 

rob  in  a  hostile  way,  to  rob  as  a  thief. 
Plunder,  plCin-dur,  s.    Pillage,  spoils  gotten  in  war. 
Plunderer,    pl&nidar-ir,  s.     Hostile  piUagcr, 

spoiler  ;  a  thief,  a  robber. 
To  Plunge,  pl&nje,   v.   a.    74.     To  put  suddenly 
under  water,  or  under  any  thmg  supposed  liquid ;  to 
put  into  any  state  suddenly ;  to  hurry  into  any  dis- 
tress ;  to  force  in  suddenly. 
To  Plunge,  pl&nje,  v.  n.    To  sink  suddenly  into 
water,  to  dive ;  to  fall  or  rush  into  any  hazard  or  dis- 
tress. 
Plunge,  plunje,  *.    Act  of  putting  or  sinking  under 
water  ;  diiruniltv,  strait,  distress. 


Pneumatick,  n&-itiititik,  509 

wind,  relative  to  wind  ;  consisting  of  spirit  or  \vind. 
If^  I  have  ditiered  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  these  words, 
as  I  apprehend  it  is  contrary  to  analogy,  and  the  best 
us.ige,  to  pronounce  the  initial  p.     G  and  A-  before  n  are 
always  silent,  as  m  giinmon,  i-nave.  Ate.     B  is  not  heard 
in  btlellium,  nor  p  in  psalm,  ptisan,  &c.  and  till  some  good 
reasons  be  oft'ered  for  pronouncing  it  m  the  words  w 
question,  I  must  join  with  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  who  have  sunk  it  as  1  have  done. 
PneumaTICKS.   n&-iTiit-tlks,   5.     A  branch  of  me- 
chanicks,  which  considers  the  doctrine  of  the  air,  01 
laws  according  to  which  that  fluid  is  condensed,  rarified, 
or  gravitates;  in  the  schools,  the  doctrine  of  spiritual 
substances,  as,  God,  angels,  and  the  souls  of  men. 
PnEUMATOLOGY,    nfl-ini-t&l-lo-jt^,    S.      The  doc- 
trine of  spiritual  existence. 
To  Poach,  pAtsh,  t;.  a.  352.     To  boU  slightly ;  to 

plunder  by  stealth. 
To  Poach,   pAtsll,   t».   n.    To  steal  game,  to  carry 

ofl's^amo  privately  in  a  bag. 
Poacher,  p6tsh-&r,  s.  98.    One  who  steals  game. 
Pock,  p6k,  s.     a  pustule  raised  by  the  small  pox. 
Pocket,    p6k-kit,    1.   88.     The  small  bag  inserted- 

into  clothes. 
To  Pocket,  pSk-klt,  v.  a.    To  i)ut  in  the  pocket 
to  Pocket  up,  a  proverbial  form  that  denotes  the  doing 
or  taking  any  thing  clandestinely ;  to  pass  by  an  affront 
so  as  to  say  nothing  of  it. 

Pocket-book,  p&kiklt-b66k,  s.    a  paper-book 

carried  in  the  pocket  for  hasty  notes. 

Pocket-glass,  p6k-klt-glJs,  s.  Portable  looking- 
glass. 

Pockhole,  p5k-h61e,  S.  Pit  or  scar  made  by  the 
small  pox. 

POCKINLSS,  p6k-ki-nls,  *.    The  state  of  being  pocky. 

Pocky,  p6k-k^,  adj.    infected  with  the  pox. 

Poculent,  p6kiki-l5nt,  adj.    Fit  for  drink. 

Pod,  p6d,  s.  The  capsule  of  legumes,  the  case  of 
seeds. 

Podagrical,  pA-dAg-grt^-kUl,  adj.  Afflicted  with 
the  gout ;  gouty,  relating  to  the  gout. 

Podge,  pftdje,  s.     A  puddle,  a  plash. 

Poem,  pA-^m,  *.  99.  The  work  of  a  poet,  a  metri- 
cal comjiositioii. 

Poesy,  pA^s^,  s.  The  art  of  writing  poems  ;  poem, 
metrical  compositions,  poetry ;  a  short  conceit  engrav. 
ed  on  a  ring  or  other  thing,  pronounced  as  two  words. 

Poet,  pA^et,  s.  99.  An  inventor,  an  author  of  fic- 
tion, a  writer  of  poems,  one  who  writes  in  measure. 

Poetaster,  pA^--tAs-t&r,  s.   A  vile  petty  poet, 

POKTEBB,  pA^t-t^s,  J.     A  she  poet. 


POK 


POL 


E6r  167,  u6t  16a— ti:ibe  171.  tib  172,  bslll  I7a— 611  299— p6dnd  313— iAin  466— -iHis  469. 


Expressed 


Poetical,  p6-^t'tti-kil,     7       . 
POETICK,  pf^-^t'tlk,  509.    S    °  "^ 
poetry,  pertaining  to  poetry,  suitable  to  poetry. 

Poetically,  pA-^t-t^-kil-le,  adi'.  With  the  qua- 
lities of  poetry,  by  the  fiction  of  poetry. 

Poetry,  pA^tr<^,  s.  Metrical  composition,  the  art 
or  practice  of  writing  poems ;  poems,  poetical  pieces. 

Poignancy,  po(^-nin-se,  s.  387.  The  power  of 
stimulating  the  palate,  sharpncfis :  the  power  of  irrita- 
tion, asperity. 

Poignant,  p6^-nSiit,  adj.  387.  Sharp,  stimu- 
hiimg  the  palate;  severe,  piercing,  painful ;  irritating, 
sitirical,  keen. 

Point,    point,  s.  299.    The  sharp  end  of  any  in- 


Polar,    pA-lir,    adj^    88.     Found  near  the  poio, 

lying  near  the  pole,  issuing  from  the  pole. 
POLARCHY,  p6Uir-k^,  s. 

lOl  This  word  is  not  in  any  of  the  Dictionaries  I  have 
seen,  but  1  have  met  with  it  in  a  work  lately  published  bv 
Mr.  Evanson,  on  the  Revelation,  where  he  savs  "  Be- 
iides  the  beforementioned  beast,  the  emblem  of  the  su- 
nreme  civil  power  of  the  European  Polarchv,  another 
beast  is  represented  in  this  vision,  having  some  external 
marks  of  a  lamb."  As  the  only  sense  in  which  this  word 
ran  be  tai^iii  js  that  of  many  governments,  it  ouoht  to 
have  been  written  and  pronounced  Po' ly-ar-chy. 
Polarity,  pA-liri(J-tt5,  s.  Tendency  to  the  pole. 
POLARY,  pA-lir-^,   adj.    Tending  to  the  pole,  hav- 

^ ^  _. _       ^  _  sng  a  direction  towards  the  pole. 

strument ;  a  string  with  a  tag ;  headland,  promontory;  JPOLE,  pAle,  s.  The  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the 
a  sting  of  an  epigram  ;  an  indivisible  part  of  snace;  an  earth,  either  of  the  points  on  which  the  worM  turns- 
indivisible  part  of  time,  a  moment;  a  small  space;  a  long  stall';  a  tall  piece  of  timber  erected  ■  a  measure 
space ;  punctilio,  nicety ;  part  required  ol  time  or  space,  of  length  containing  five  yards  and  a  half'-  an  instru- 
critical  moment,  exact  place ;  degree,  state ;  note  of     ment  of  measuring.  ' 

distinction  in  writing,  a  stop;  a  spot,  a  part  of  a  siirfcce  TV,  PfiTp    nAlo    ■.,   n      t^  <-..,„•  i,      -.u      , 
divideil  byspots,divisionby  marks  into  which  any  tJi.ng  ±.°  ■^^^*^'  ^  ,, '4;  "•     ^°  '^"""*'  '*""'  P°'«- 
is  distinguisned  in  a  circle  oi  other  plane,  as  at  t.-ibles,  I'OLEAXE,  pole-aks,  s.    An  axe  fixed  to  a  long  pole, 
the  .ace  or  sise  Point;  one  of  the  degrees  into  whicli  tte  PniFrAT     nAlpitSt     c       t*,..  «,«>,  .•   ,• 

circumference  of  the  horizon  and  the  mariner's  com-  g„;f„^,  '  PO'e-i^at,  s.  The  fitchew,  a  stinking 
pass  is  divided;  particular  place  to  which  anv  thing  is  >,  '  k  ^y     '     x  \  i\ 

directed;  respect,  regard;  an  aim;  the  act  of  a  di;;;  in  POLEMICAL,  po-lem-me-kal,  7  adj.  Controversial, 
marking  out  the  game;  the  particular  thing  required;  PoLEMICK,  pA-l^mitnlk,  C      Uisnutitive 

particular,  instance,  example;  a  single  position,  asm-     d-^  Tho  «  in  n,nc„  ,..„,ho  ; ,  ..„j     .i.        """=• 
lie  assertion,  a  single  part^'of  a  com>i^ted  •^^^p^:)^  a.^J^^^^^^^'^ZZt^.^J::'''''  '"'"'  "''""="■ 


a  single  part  of  any  whole ;  a  note,  a  tune ;  PointblaDk,  T, ■   ,3     ,   '2, 

■       ■    '  '..'.'     -white -^  OLEMiCK,  po-lemimik 


Disputant,  controver 


directly,  as,  an  arrow  is  shot  to  the  pointblank,  or  \ 
mark;  a  Point  of  war,  a  certain  measure  beat  on  the     '^'s^- 
'J'^'"-  ,,  POLESTAR,  pAleistSr,  s.     A  star  near  the  pole  by 

To  Point,    point,    v.  a.     To  sharpen,  to  forge  or     which  navigators  compute  their  northern  latitude,  cy- 
grind  to  a  point ;  to  direct  towards  an  object  by  way  of  _nosure,  lodestar ;  any  guide  or  director. 


forcing  it  on  the  notice;  to  show  as  by  directing  the  POLICE,  pd-l^es,'  s.  112.  The  regulation  and  tro- 
finger ;  to  direct  towards  a  place ;  to  distinguish  by  stops  vernment  of  a  city  or  countrv-,  so  far  as  regards  the 
or  points.  inhabitants. 

To  Point,   point,   v.->u     To  "ote  with  the  finger ;  Policed,  pA-l^^st,"  adj.  359.     Regulated,   forme<J 
to  force  upon  the  uotK^e  by  directing  the  finger  towards     ,nto  a  regular  course  <,f  administration! 
It;  to  distinguish  words  or  sentences  by  points;  to  mdi- p„T„v       'I'U     '  ^-u      "'""""• 

uite  as  dogs  do  to  sportsmen ;  to  show.  ruLitY,  pul-ie-sf,  s.     Ihe  art  of  government,  chieflv 

PcrNTED,   polnti^d,    adj.    Sharp,   having  a  sharp     ^"hr^^P<^^'.to  fojeigii  powers ;  art,  prudence,  managt-- 

po.nt  or  pick ;  epigrnmm^tical,  abounding  in  conceits"!  PLk/u^T'  '  '^""  ''  "  "''"■*"'  ^°'  '"°'""^'  ^  '"" 
Pointedly,  pAmt^d-l^  adv.  in  a  pointed  man- r^  Polish,  pAlMlsli,  v.  a.  To  smooth,  to  bright- 
n"^"^*  ij     ,  I J      I  en  by  attrition,  to  gioss ;  to  make  elegant  of  manners. 

P01NTEDNE88,  pAlntl^d-n^s,   s.     Sha.pness,  pick    To  PoLISH,   pAUllsh,   v.  n.     To  answer  to  the  act 

edness  with  asperity ;  epigrammatical  smartness.  |    ^f  polishing,  to  receive  a  gloss. 

POINTEL,  point-^1,  s.     Any  thing  on  a  point.  PoLISH,   pAUllsh,   s.  544.     Artificial  gloss,  bright. 

Pointer,  point-ar,  s.  98.    Any  thing  that  points;      ness  given  by  attrition;  elegance  of  manners. 

a  dog  that  points  out  game  to  sportsmen.  POLISH  ABLE,    pAWlsh-a-bl,   adj.      Capable  of  bc- 

PointingstOCK,    pOint-lng-stAk,    s.      .Something     ing  polished. 

made  the  object  of  ridicule.  IPOLISHER,   pAWlsh-tir,   s.  98.     The  person  or  in- 

PoiNTLESS,  point-les,  arf;.    Blunt,  not  sharp,  obtuse.  .        . 


Poise,   pA^ze,    s.  299.    Balance,  equipoise,  eqiull 

brium  ;  a  regulating  power. 
To  Poise,   pA^ze,  v.  a.     To  balance,  to  hold  or 

place  in  equiponderance;  to  be  equiponderant  to;  to 

weigh  ;  to  oppress  with  weight. 
Poison,    poe-zn,   5.   170.  299      That  which    de- 
stroys or  injures  life  by  a  small  quantity,  and  by  means 

not  obvious  to  the  senses,  venom. 
To  Poison,  po^izn,  v.  a.    To  iniect  with  poison  ; 

to  attack,  to  injure,  or  kill  by  poison  given ;  to  corrupt, 

to  taint. 

POISON-TREE,  poi^izn-tree,  s.    A  plant. 
Poisoner,  po^-zn-&r,  s.  98.    One  who  poisons ;  a 

corrupter. 
Poisonous,   pA^izn-&s,    adj.     Venomous,   having 

the  qualities  of  poison. 
POISONOUSLY,  pA^izn-&s-le,  udv.    Venomously. 
P01SONOUSNE8S,  pAdizn-&s-n&,  s.    The  quaUty  of 

being  poisonous,  venomousness. 
PoiTREL,  pA^itr^l,  s.  299.    Armour  for  the  breast 

of  a  horse ;  a  graving  tooL 
Poke,  pAke,  $.    a  pocket,  a  small  bag. 
To  Poke,  pAke,  v.  a.    To  feel  in  the  dark,  to  search 

any  thing  with  a  long  instrument. 
POKEB,   pAikfir,  «.  98.     The  iron  bar  with  which 

men  stir  the  file. 


strument  that  gives  a  gloss, 

Polite,  pA-llte,'  adj.  170. 


Glossy,   smooth  ;    in 


this  sense  only  technically  used  ;  elegant  of  manners. 

Politely,  po-llteil^,  adv.  With  elegance  of  man- 
ners, genteelly. 

Politeness,  pA-lhein^s,  5.  Elegance  of  manners, 
gentility,  good  breeding. 

Politesse,  pA-le-t^s,'  s.  Fr.  Used  ludicrously  for 
politeness. 

Political,  pA-lltiti-kil,  adj.  1 70.    Relating  to 

politicks,  relating  to  the  administration  of  publick  af- 
fairs; cunning,  skilful. 

Politically,  pA-litit^-kiW,  adv.  With  rela- 
tion to  pubhc  administration  ;  artfully,  politickly. 

Politician,  p61-ld-ttshian,  s.  One  versed  in  the 
arts  of  government,  one  skilled  in  pohticks ;  a  man  of 
artifice,  one  of  deep  contrivance. 

Politick,  pAl-lii-tlk,  adj.  Political,  civil;  pru- 
dent, versed  in  affairs;  artful,  cunning. 

Politickly,  p61-le-tik.l^,  adv.  Artfully,  cun- 
ningly. 

Politicks,  pAUlttiks,  s.  The  science  of  govern- 
ment. 

Polity,  p&l-I^-t^,  *.  a  form  of  government,  civil 
constitution. 

Poll,  pAll.  s.  406.  The  head ;  a  catalogue  or  list 
of  voters  at  an  election  ;  a  register  of  heads ;  a  fish  cat- 
led  generally  a  rfiub-  a  cheven. 

3>J1 


POL 
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»•  559.  Fite  73,  fhs  77,  Ell  83,  f^t  81— ijh'>  93,  mit  95— pine  105,  pin  107~n6  162,  mftye  164, 

Polysyllabic  AL,     pil-l^-sll-libiW-kil,     adj. 

Having  many  syllaDles. 

Polysyllable,  pilil^-sil-li-bl,  $,    a  word  of 

inany  syllables. 
Polytheism  p&l-lt^A^-lzm,  s.    The  doctrine  ol 

plurality  of  gods. 
POLYTHEIST,     pftlM^-^A^-ist,    S.      One    that    holdj 

plurality  of  gods. 


To  Poll,  pAll,  v.  a.  To  lop  the  top  of  trees  ;  to 
pull  of  hair  from  the  head,  to  clip  short,  to  shear ;  to 
mow,  to  crop;  to  plunder,  to  strip,  to  pill;  to  take  a 
list  or  register  of  persons  ;  to  insert  into  a  number  as  a 
voter. 

Pollard,  piUlird,  s.  S8.  A  tree  lopi'cd;  the 
chub  fish. 

Pollen,  pftl-lln,  s.  99.  A  fine  powder  commonly  i 
understood  bv  the  word  farina,  as  also  a  sort  of  fine  bran. 


ora  larnia,  asaisoasori  oi  line  urau.  I  -.-.-  •        -       ,         if  ,  2  ...«•. 

Poller,  pAWfnw.  98.     Robber,  pillager,  plunder-    1o«ACEOUS,   pA.ma-sh&S,  cdj.   357.     Consisting 

POLLEVrLTpKv^ri'^ollev     is  a  large  .welling.!  J^OMADE,  pA-mdde/  ,.     A  fragrant  ointment. 

inflammation,  or  imposthume  in  the  horse's  poll  or    Po.MANDER,   pd-man-dfir,  j.  98.     A  ewect  ball,  » 

nape  of  the  neck.  1      perfumed  ball  of  powder. 

Pollock,  pol-luk,  s.  166.     a  kind  of  fish.  l'OMATir.M,  pA-niait&m,  s.     An  ointn»ent. 

To  Pollute,  p&l-lite,'  v.  a.     To  make  unc.ean,  j  I^OMEGRANATE,  pftm-grAiiinAt,  s.  90.    The  tree; 

In  a  religious  sense;  to  defile;  to  taint  with  guilt;  ti;       the  fruit. 

corrupt  by  mixtures  of  ill.  POMEROY,  p&inir5^,  ) 

POLLUTEDNESS,    pbUW-tM-nh,   s.     Defilement,    po^g^oy^L,  p6in-r6ciiai,  J    *'     A  sort  of  apple. 

the  state  of  being  polluted.  POMIFEROUS,  pA-imWcV-fis,  fl./j.     A  term  applied 

Polluter,  p61.1uit&r,  *.  98.    Dcfilcr.  corrupter.         ,^  p,^,_^^  „hich  h.ve  the  largest  fruit,  and  are  JLeJ 
Pollution,  p6l-lu-shnn,  S.     The  act  of  defilmg  ;  |     with  a  thick  hard  rind. 

Uie  state  of  being  defiled,  defilement.  |  PoMMEL,  pftm-iuil,  s.  99.    a  round  ball  or  knob  ; 

PolTRON,  p&l-trSon,' s.     A  coward,  a  scoundrel.      i     the  knot  that  balances  the  blade  of  the  s-.vord;  the  pro* 

5^  This  IS  one  of  those  half  French  half  English  |     tubi-rant  part  of  tt.i-  siddle  l)efore. 
wcmis  that  shows  at  once  our  desire  to  imitate  the  ns-^al  j  3\,  I'OMMEL,    pi'llii-mU,   v.    a.     To  beat  black  and 
vowel,  and  our  incapacity  to  do  it  properly.— St e  Encjrf.  i     ,,1^^^  ^^  bruise,  to  punch. 

Poly,  pA-i<^,  s.     An  licrb.     ^  ^  Po.MP,  p&mp,  s.    Splendour,  pride  ;  a  procession  of 

POLYACOUSTICK,  pA-l^-J-kou-stlk,  s.     Any  thiiu  ■     splendour  and  ostentation. 

that  multiplies  or  magnifies  sounds.  !  .PoMPHOLYX,    p6m-fA-llks,    s.      Pompholyx    Is   a 

!(:>>  The  reason  that  the  o.tho^jgh  under  the  second;-.-  •     ^.^■,^^^  jig^t,  and  very  friable  substance,  found  in  crust* 


ly  accent,  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  and  the  three  follov.  - 
inp  words,  is  long,  is  because  two  vowels  succeed  it  in  thf 
following  syllables.— See  Principles,  No.  53i. 


adhering"  to  the  domes  of  the  furnaces,  and  of  the  co- 
vers of  the  large  crucibles. 

PoMPlON,  pQm-p^&n,  s.  165.    A  pumpkin. 

Pomposity,  piSm-pfts^^t^,  $.     An  affectation  of 
pompoufness. 
g:^  Though  this  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson 

or  Sheridan,  it  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  our  othc? 
ng  lexicographers,  and  so  frequently  occurs  in  conversation, 

as  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  language. 

Pompous,  p6m-pfts,   adj.  314,    .Splendid,  magni- 
ficent, grand. 

Pompously,     p6m-p&s.l(i,    adv.      Magnificently, 
splendidly. 

POMPOUSNESS,    p5in-p&s-n^s,    i.      Magnificence, 
splendour,  showiuess,  ostentatiousness. 

Pond,    p5nd,   ,<.      a  small   pool  or  lake  of  water,  a 
hason,  water  not  runnmg  or  emitting  any  stream. 

'I'o  Ponder,  piii-d&r,  i-.   a.  98.    To  weigh  men- 
,  ...        ,  I     tally,  to  consider,  to  attend. 

Polygram,  p61-16-gram,  s.  A  figure  consisting  oi !  j,g  i>onder,  p5nid&r,  v.  n.    To  think,  to  muse. 
reat  number  of  hne..  PONDERABLE,    pA.iid&r.a.bl,    adj.    Capable  to  be 


POLY'ANTHUS,    pA-l^-ini/A&S,    S.     A  plant  licarin 

many  Rowers. 
POLYEDRON,  p6-l^-e-dr5ll,  S.     A  solid  figure  with 

many  sides. 
POLYEDRICAL,  p6-le-ed-dr^-k3ll,   7    odj.  Havin 
POLYEDROUS,  pi-lt^-^idrt'is,  314.  5      '"''"'>  '"''' 
POLYGAMIST,    po-llgigi-mlst,    s.      One  who  hold: 

the  lawfulness  of  more  wives  than  one  at  a  time. 

Polygamy,   pA-llgigi-me,  s.  518.    Plurality  oi 

wives. 
Polyglot,  p51'l^gl6t,  adj.  Havingmany  language- 
Polygon,  p61-le-g6n,  s.  ICC.    A  figure  of  man; 

.ingles. 
I^OLYGONAL,    pA-llg-gi-nil,   adj.      Having  maiiv 

angles. 


PoLYGRAPHY,  pA-lig'gra-fe,  s.  The  .irt  of  wriU 
ing  in  several  unusual  manners  or  cyphers. 

Polyhedron,  p(M-e-lie-<lr6n,  s.    Anything  with 

many  .sides. 

POLYLOGY,  p6-lll-16-j<^,  s.  518.    Talkativeness. 

POLYMATHY,  pA-llm-mi-//;e,  s.  518.  The  know- 
ledge of  maiiv  arts  and  sciences,  also  an  acquaint.ini-i 
with  many  dift'ercnt  subjects. 

PoLYPETALOUS,  i)51-le-p6titil-&s,  adj.  Having 
many  petals. 

POLYPHO.VISM,  po-llr-fA-nizin,  s.  Multiplicitv  of 
sound. 

Polypody,  pA-Iip-A-dt^,  s.    a  plant. 

Polypous,  p5Ulc-p&s,  adj.  314.     Having  the  na- 

lure  of  a  polypus,  having  many  feet  or  roots. 
Polypus,  p&l-l^-p&s,  n.    Polypus  signifies  any  thing 


weighed,  mensurable  by  scales. 

PONDERAL,  p&n-d&r-Al,  acy.  Estimated  by  weight 
distinguished  from  numeraL 

Ponder ATiON,  p6n-dfir-ai«hfin,  s.  The  act  of 
weighing. 

Ponderer,  pinyfir-ftr,  3.    He  who  pondcri^ 

PODEROSITY,  p&n-dfir-As-se-te,  *.  Weight,  gra- 
vity, hcavinc-is. 

Ponderous,  p6iiid&r-&s,  adj.  314.  Heavy 
weighty ;  iinpi>rtant,  momentous  j  forcible,  strongly 
impulsive. 

Ponderously,  p6nid6r.&s-li^,  adv.    With  great 

weight 
PONDEROU8NESS,   p5ny&r-&s-n(>s,   5.     Heavine-^s, 

weight,  gravity. 
PONDWEED,  pind-w^ed,  s.     .\  plant. 


in  cencral  with  many  roots  or  feet,  ;is  a  swelling  in  the    „  tt' x    ^        r      «r    .  o 7 

nostrils ;  but  it  is  likewise  applied  to  a  tough  concretion  |  PONENT,  pointlnt,  adj.     Western See  J.frarU. 

od  in  the  heart  and  arteries;  an  animal    Po.VIARD,    p5n-yird,    .t.    113.    -'72.      A  d.-igger,  a 


of  grumous  blood 

witn  many  feet ;  a  creature  considered  by  some  natii 
ralists  as  a  link  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  crea- 
tion, as  parialimg  of  both  their  natures. 

Polyscope,  piM-I^-skApe,  s.    A  multiplying  glass. 

I'OLVSPEKMOU.s,     pil-l^-sper-infis,     nc{j.      Those 
plants  are  thus  railed,  which  ha-'cmore  than  four  seeds 
succeeding  c.ich  flower,  and  this  without  any  certain 
-jrder  or  number. 
392 


sliorl  stabbing  weapon 
To   Poniard,  p5n-ylrd,   v.  o. 

poniard. 

Pontage,  pfin-tldje,  $.   90 

reparation  of  bridges. 
Pontiff,   p'm-df,  s. 

■     Poi«. 


To  stab  with  ■ 

Duty  paid   fur   the 

A  priest,  a  high  priest ;   th« 


POP 


POR 


nAr  167.  i.M  163— tibe  171,  t>'ibl7'2.  biJl   173— 6il  299— p6und  313— Min  4G6— nils  4G9 


Pontifical,  p&n-t!fifi-kil,  adj.  Belonging  to  a 
high  priest;  rnipish;  splendid,  magnificent;  bridge- 
building:  in  tnis  sense  it  is  used  by  Milton  only. 

Pontifical,  p6n-tifif4-kil,  *.  a  book  contain- 
ing rites  and  ceremonies  ecclesiastical. 

ro>mFICALI.Y,  p&n-t!W^-kAl-l(i,  adv.  In  a  pon- 
tifical  manner. 

Pontificate,   p6ii-tlfif(J-kit,   $,    90.     Pai«cy, 

popedom. 
PONTIFICE,  p&ntti-fls,  s.   142.     Bridgo-work,  c<!i- 

fice  of  a  bridge.     Little  used. 
Po.NTlFICIAL,    p5n-ti-fishiil,    ml).       Kelating    to 

Pontift's  or  Popes 
PONTON,    pin-tiin,'   n,     A  floating  bridge,    or  in- 
vention to  pass  over  water.— See  PoUron  and  Encore. 
Pony,  p6ir>^,  s.     a  small  horse. 
Pool,  pA6l,  s.  306.     A  lake  of  stinding  water 
Poop,  p35p,  S.  306.  The  hindermost  part  of  the  ship. 
Poor,    piir,    adj.    306.     Indigent,  oppressed  with 
want;   triHing,  narrow  ;  paltrv,   mean;   unhappy,  un- 
easy"   depressed,  low  ;  a  word  of  teiulerness,  dear ;  a 
word  of  slight  contempt,  wretched  ;   not  good,  not  hi 
for  any  purpose :  the  Poor,  thoie  who  are  in  the  lowest 
rank  of  the  community,  those  who  cannot  subsist  but 
by  the  charity  of  others ;  barren,  dry,  as,  a  Poor  soil ; 
lean,  emaciated,  as,  a  Poor  horse ;  without  spirit,  flac- 
cid. 

POORLV,  pWr^l^,  adv.  Without  wealth  ;  with 
little  success ;  meanlv,  without  spirit;  without  dignity. 

POOHJOHN,  p65r-j&n,'  s.     A  sort  of  fish. 

Poorness,  pfiorin^s,  s.  Poverty,  indigence,  want  ; 
meanness,  lowness,  want  of  dignity ;  sterility,  barren- 
ness. 

POORSPIRITED,  p56r-splriit-^d,  adj.  Mean,  cow- 
ardly. 

POORSPIRITEDNESS,  p5ir-splr-lt-^d-n5s,  S. 
Mealiness,  cowardice. 

Pop,  pop,  S.     A  small,  smart,  quick  sound. 
6:5"  Undoubtedly  derived  from  the  noise  caused  by  the 

sudden  expulsion  of  some  small  body. 

To  Pop,  pip,  t^.  n.  To  move  or  enter  with  a  quick, 
sudden,  and  unexpected  motion. 

To  Pop,  pJ»p,  f  •  a.  To  put  out  or  in  suddenly,  slily, 
or  unexpectedly  ;  to  shift. 

Pope,  pope,  s.  The  bishop  of  Rome;  a  small  fish, 
by  some  called  a  ruff. 

Popedom,  pApeidim,  ».  I  66.  Papacy,  papal  dig- 
nity. 

Popery,  pA^pSr-i,  s.  553.  a  name  given  by  Pro- 
testants to  the  religion  of  the  churcli  of  Rome. 

PoPESEYE,  p6ps-l,  i.  The  gland  surrounded  with 
fat  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

POPGU.N,  p6pig&n,  t.  A  gun  with  which  children 
play,  that  only  makes  a  noise. 

Popinjay,  pip-pln-ja,  j.  A  parrot;  a  wood-pecker; 
a  trifling  fop. 

Popish,  p6'plsh,  acfj.  An  epithet  of  contempt  for 
what  is  taught  by  the  Pope;  relative  to  what  is  called 
Popery. 

POPISHLY,  pA-pbh-li,  adv.     In  a  popish  manner. 

Poplar,  pip-lir,  s.  88.    a  tree. 

Poppy,  pip-pd,  s.    A  aoporiferous  plant 

Populace,  p6p-p{i-l^,  ».  91.    The  vulgar,  the 

multitude. 

POPULACY,  p&pip6-li-si,  i.  llie  common  people, 
the  multiiudc.     Little  or  scarcely  ever  used. 

Popular,  p&p-p6-Ur,  adj.  88.  Vulgar,  plebeian  ; 
suitable  to  the  common  people;  beloved  by  the  people, 
pleasing  to  the  people;  studious  of  the  favour  of  the 
people ;  prevailing  or  raging  among  the  populace,  as, 
a  )H>puIar  dittcm])er. 

Popularity,  pbp-ph  Ikr'-i-ti,  s.  Graciousness 
among  the  |>eople,  state  of  being  favoured  by  the  peo- 
ple; representation  suited  to  vulgar  conception:  in  this 
sense  little  used. 

Popularly,  pip-pi-lir-l^,  adv.  In  a  popular 
mAnner ;  so  as  to  please  the  crowd  ;  according  to  vul- 
gar convcptioa. 


To  Populate,  p6p-pfi-late,  v.  n.    To  breed  peoiJc 
Population,  p6p-p6-la-sh&n,  s.    The  state  of  j 

country  witli  respect  to  numbers  of  people. 
Populous,  pJip-pQ-l&s,  adj.  314.   Full  of  people, 

numerously  inhabited. 

Populously,  p6p-p6-lQs-le,  adr.    With  much 

people. 
P0PULOUSNE8S,   p(jp-pu-las-ii&,  *.    The  state  of 

abounding  with  people. 
Porcelain,  por^se-lane,  .%    China,  china  ware. 
Porch,   p6rtsli,   s.  352.      A  roof  supported  by  pU- 

l;'r5  hclore  a  door,  an  entrance ;  a  portico,  a  co.ered 

•valk. 
Porcupine,  por-k(t-p!ne,  s.  149.    A  kind  of  large 

hedge-hog. 

Poke,  pore,  s.  Spiracle  of  the  skin,  passage  of  |>er- 
spiration;  any  narrow  spiracle  01  passage. 

To  Poke,  pAre,  v.  n.  To  look  with  gieat  intense- 
ness  and  care. 

PoREBLIND,  pAreiblind,  adj.  Near-sighted,  short- 
sighted. Commonly  written,  and  always  pronounced 
purblind. 

roHlNEss,  pAW-ii^s,  t.    Fulness  of  pores. 

Pork,  pork,  s.     Seine's  flesh. 

PoHKEK,  pArk-6r,  .•;.     A  hog,  a  pig. 

Pukkeateu,  pork-e-tUr  s.    One  who  feeds  on  pork. 

I'ORKET,  pork-it,  s.  99.     A  young  hog. 

PORKLING,  pArk^ling,  s.  410.     A  young  pig. 

Porosity,  pA-rAs-se-t^,  *.  Quality  of  having 
pores. 

POKOUS,  po-rJls,  ad/.  314.  Having  small  spira- 
cles or  passages- 

Porousness,  pA-rus-n&i,  *    The  quality  of  hav- 
ing pores. 
PORPHYKE,  pAfiffir,      1    s.     Marble  of  a  particuUi 
PoupHVKY,  por-f&r-t5,  \      ''"»<1- 

PORPOISE,  7       >    ,     ,  ^^ 

PORPUS,      \  ?"•■-?"*'  »•     The  sea-hog. 

PoKRACEOUS,  p6r-ra-slius,  a(lj.    Greenish. 
PoRKECTlON,  pAr-r^k-sh&n,  j.    The  act  of  reach- 
ing forth. 
POKRET,  p6r-rlt,  s.  99.     A  scallion. 
Porridge,  pAr-ricije,  s.    Food  made  by  boiUng  meat 

and  other  ingredients  in  water. 
PORRIDOEPOT,  pArirldjepAt,  s.    The  pot  in  which 

meat  is  boiled  for  a  family. 
Porringer,    pAr-rln-j&r,    s,      A   vessel  in   which 

broth  is  eaten.     It  seems  in  Shakespeare's  time  to  have 

been  a  word  of  conti.mpt  for  a  head-dress. 
Port,  port,  «.     a  harbour,  a  safe  station  for  ships; 

a  gate.  Shew  all  thy  praiset  wUhin  the  ports  of  tht 

daughter  of  Sion  :  the  aperture  in  a  ship  at  which  the 

gun  is  put  out;  carriage,  air,   mien;   the  name  of  the 

wine  of  Oporto  in  Portugal. 
Portable,   pAriti-bl,    adj.  405.     Manageable  by 

the  hand  ;  such  as  may  be  borne  along  with  one;  such 

as  is  transported  or  carried  from  one  place  to  another ; 

sufl'erable,  supportable. 
PORTABLENESS,    pAriti-bl-n&>,   S.     The  quality  o( 

being  portable. 
Portage,  pArt-ldjc,  s.  90.    The  price  of  carriage  ; 

port-hole. 
Portal,  pAritll,  s.  88.    The  gate,  the  aroh  under 

which  the  gate  opens. 
PoRTANSE,  pAritAnse,   s.     Air,  mien  ;  demeanour. 

Obsolete. 
POUTASS,    por^tis,    «.     A  breviary,    a  prayer-book. 

Obsolete. 
PORTCULUS,    pArt-k&Ulls,    s.    A  sort  of  machine 

like  a  harrow,  hung  over  the  gates  of  a  city,  to  be  lei 

down  to  keep  out  an  enemy. 
To  PoRTCULUS,    pArt-k&l-lIs,    v.  a.     To  bar,  tc 

shut  up. 
Ported,  pArt^d,  ad}.    Borne  In  a  certain  or  regu- 

lar  order.  ^^^^ 


POS  POS 

•f^*  659  F&te  73,  fas  77,  fitll  83,  f&t  81— mfe  93,  mSt  95— plno  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mAve  164, 


Tixe  act  of  forc- 


To  foretoken  to  i  '*"''  '■''  g'^'i'^i'al'y  <>"  the  tirst  syllable,  because  the  second 
*  I  ary  accent  was  on  that  syllalile  in  the  EiiRiish  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Latin  word. — See  Academy.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  give  this  word  the  same  accentuation 
as  I  have  done ;  but  most  of  our  other  othocpists  accent 
the  second  syllable. 
Possessor,   p6z-z6s-s&r,   s.  166.     Owner,  master, 

proprietor. 
Posset,   pus^sit,  s,  99.     Milk  curdled  with  wine  or 

any  acid. 

Possibility,  p6s-se-bil-d-t^,  s.  The  power  of  be- 
ing in  anv  manner,  the  state  of  being  possible. 

Possible,  p6s-se-bl,  adj.  405.  Having  the  powei 
to  be  or  to  lie  done,  nnt  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things. 

Possibly,  p6sis(^-blt^,  adv.  By  any  power  really 
existing;   perhaps,  witlumt  absurdity. 

Post,  p6st,  s.  a  hasty  messeriger,  a  courier  who 
comes  and  goes  at  stated  times ;  quick  course  or  man- 
ner of  travelling;  situation,  seat;  military  station  t 
place,  employment,  office;  a  piece  of  timber  set  erect. 

To  Post,  p6st,  v.  n.    To  travel  with  speed. 
To  divide,  to  par-  |  To  PoST,  p6st,  t'.  a.     To  fix  opprobriously  on  posts 
\      to  place,  to  station,  to  fix ;  to  register  methodically, 
to  transcribe  from  one  book  into  .another ;  to  delav, 
obsolete. 
Dignity  of  mien  ;  j  PosTAGE,    p6stildje,   s.    90.     Money  paid  for  con- 
veyance of  a  letter. 
Grand   of   mien  ;   bulky,  |  posxBOY,  pAstibS^,  *.    Courier,  boy  that  rides  post. 

To  Postdate,  pAst-date,  v.  a.  To  date  later  than 
the  real  time. 

Postdiluvian,  pAst-dd-16-v^-an,  s.     One  that 

lived  since  the  floot^ 

PoSTEB,  pAst-Cir,  s.  98.  A  courier,  one  that  tra- 
vels hastily. 

POSTERIOU,  p&s-t^ire-fir,  adj.  Happening  aftet, 
placed  after,  following;  backward. 

POSTERIOKS,  p6s-te-re-tirz,  s.  166.  The  hinder 
parts. 

Posteriority,  p&s-t^-r^-5r-e-t^,  s.   The  state  oS 

being  after,  opposite  to  Priority. 
I'OSTERITY,   pAs-t^^i^-t^,  *.     Succeeding  genera- 
tions, descendants. 
To  puzile.  to  gravel,  to  put '  PosTERN,  posit^rn,  s.    A  small  gate,  a  little  door. 
POSTEXISTENCE,    p6st-^g-zisit^nse,    4.      Fut;iro 
existence. 
'  Posthaste,  pist-haste/  s.    Haste  like  that  of  a 

j      eouriei. 

j  PosTHORSE,   pAst-horse,   s,     A  horse  statiuiic.l  tor 

the  use  t>f  couriers. 
I  POSTHOUSE,  pAst-house,  s.  Post-oiiice,  house  whero 
letters  are  taken  and  despatched. 
Posthumous,  pAstMifc-miis,  adj.    Done,  had,  or 

published  after  one's  death. 
POSTIL,  pSs-tll,  s.    Gloss,  marginal  notes. 
To  PoSTiL,  p&s-til,  V.  a.     To  gloss,  to  illustrate 
with  marginal  notes. 

Postilion,  pos-t!l-y5n,  s.  113.  One  who  guides 
(he  first  pair  of  a  set  of  six  horses  in  a  coach ;  one  who 
guides  a  post-chaise. 

POSTILLER,  pAs-til-fir,  S.  One  who  glosses  or  il- 
lustrates with  marginal  ni)tes. 

PosTLIMINOUS,  pAst-liin-e-nBs,  adj.  Done  after- 
wards, continued  afterwards. 

Postliminy,  pAst-lim-ii-n^,  s.    The  return  of  a 

person  thought  to  have  been  dead  ;  a  restoration  from 
banishment  or  exile  ;  tlie  act  of  taking  possession  of  a 
liousc  by  entering  at  a  hole  in  the  wall,  the  way  hy  the 
threshold  being  thought  ominous. 

Postmaster,  pAst-m^s-t&r,  s.  one  who  has  the 
charge  of  a  publick  conveyance  of  letters. 

Postm ASTER-GENERAL,  pAstiinis-t(ir-j^n-5r-il, 
*.   He  who  presuUrs  over  the  jiosts  or  letter  carriers. 

Postmeridian,  pAsUm^-rld-(5-in,  ac0.    Being  in 

the  altcrnoon Ste  Meridiaiu 

PosTOKKICE,  pAst-of-fls,  .?.  Office  where  letters 
are  delivered  to  the  post,  a  post-house. 

To  Postpone,  pA^t-.pAr^c,'  v.  a.  To  put  off,  to  de- 
lay ;  to  set  in  value  below  something  else. 


To  Portend,  por-t§nd,'  v.  a. 
foreshow  as  oinens. 

Portension,  por-t^n-shun,   s. 
tokening. 

Portent,  por-t^nt/  s.  Omen  of  ill,  prodigy  fore- 
tokening misery. 

Portentous,  por-ten-tOs,  adj.  Monstrous,  jiro- 
digious,  foretokening  ill. 

Porter,  pAr-tlir,  5.  98.  One  that  has  the  charge 
of  the  gate;  one  who  waits  at  the  door  to  receive  mes- 
sages ;  one  who  carries  burdens  for  hire  .  a  kind  of  strong 
beer. 

Porterage,  pAritur-ldje,  s.  90.    Money  paid  for 

carriage. 
PORT-FOLIO,    pArt-fo-lt^-6,    S.      An  empty  bindin;; 

of  the  size  of  a  large  book  to  kcef>  loose  paper  in. 
Portico,  por-t(^-kA,   s.     a  covered  walk,  a  piazza. 
Portion,   pAr-sh6n,    s.     A  part;  a  part  assigned, 

an  allotment,  a  dividend  ;  part  of  an  inheritance  given 

to  a  child,  a  fortune  ;  a  wife's  fortune. 
To  Portion,  pAr-sh&n,  v.  a 

eel ;  to  endow  with  a  fortune. 
PortioneR,  pAr-shiin-&r,  s.  98.    One  that  divides 
Portliness,  pArt-l(^-n^s,  $. 

grandeur  of  dememour. 
Portly',  pArt-l(5,  adj 

swelling. 
PORTMAN,    pArt-mSn,   s.    88.     An   inhabitant   or 
burgess,  as  those  of  the  cinque-ports. 

Portmanteau,  pArt-minitA,  s    A  chest  or  hac 

in  which  clothes  are  carried. 
Portrait,  pAr-trate,   j.  90.     A  picture  drav;n  af- 
ter the  life. 
Portraiture,  pAr-tra-tire,  «.     Picture,  painted 
resemblance. 

To  Portray,   por-tra,'   v.  a.  492.     To  paint,   to 

describe  by  picture ;  to  adorn  with  pictures. 
Portress,    pAr-tr^s,    s.      a  female  guardian   of  a 

gate. 
PORY,  pA-ri,  adj.    Full  of  pores. 
To  Pose,  pAze,  v.  a. 
to  a  stand  or  stop. 

Poser,  pA-z&r,  ».  98.  One  that  asks  questions  to 
try  capacities,  an  examiner. 

Posited,  p&z-zit-^d,  adj.    Placed  ;  ranged. 

Position,  pA-zlsli-6ri,  5.  state  of  being  pbi.ed, 
situation;  principle  laid  down;  adv.auccmeiit  of  any 
principle;  in  grammar,  the  state  of  a  vowel  place!  be- 
fore two  conson:intE. 

Positional,  pA-z1sb-5n-S.l,  adj.  Respecting  po- 
sition. 

Positive,  p&z-z^-tlv,  adj.  157.  Not  negative, 
real,  absolute;  direct,  not  implied  ;  dogmatical,  ready 
to  lay  dovm  notions  with  confidence;  settled  by  arbi- 
trary appointment ;  certain,  assured. 

Positively,  pAz-zii-tiv-l^,  adv.  Absolutely,  by 
way  of  direct  position  ;  certainly,  without  dubitation; 
perenriptorily,  in  strong  terms. 

PosmvENESS,  pAz-zetlv-nos,  s.  Actualness,  not 
mere  negation  ;  pcrcmi)tiiriness,  confidence. 

Posse,  pAs^e,  i.  An  armed  power,  consisting  of 
the  populace. 

To  Possess,   pAz-z^S,'   t^.  a.   1  70.     To  have  as  .-m 
owner,  to  be  muster  of;  to  enjoy,  or  occupy  actually; 
to  seize,  to  obtain  ;   to  ha\e  power  over,  as  an  unclean 
spirit :  to  efl'ect  by  iniestmc  power. 
jj^  The  o  in  the  first  syllable  of  possess,  and  its  eoiii- 

poiinds,  is  exactly  umler  the  same  predicament  as  the 

s;inie  letter  in  uciasion,  ubedirnce,  iic.  whi;  li  see. 

PosStSSlO.N,  pAz-zes!i-6n,  (.  The  state  of  owning 
or  Having  in  one's  own  hands  or  power. 

Posstssivj.:,  pAz-z^s^siv,        7    adj,     Haring  ikjs- 

POS8ESSORY,  pAz-z^s-sfir-^,  >       se.s.sion. 
{t^  For  tin-  same  reason  that  1  have  placed  the  accent 

on  Utf  Irst  syllalile  o(  Uimissort/,   1  have  placed  it  on  the 

first  syllabic  111   this  word  ;  our  l.aiigiiage  seems  to  prclir 

deriving  it  from  the  Iviitin  possessurius,  to  forming  it  from 

our  own  word  poneti ;  and  wnen  this  is  the  case,  the  ac- 
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Postscript,   pAstiskript,  s.     The  paragraph  added 

to  the  end  of  a  letter. 

Postulant,  p5s-tsIiu-lAnt,  x.    a  candidate. 

To  Postulate,  p5s'tsnu-Iate,  v.  a.    To  heg  or 

assume  without  piocif. 
Postulate,   p6s-tsliu-Iiit,   s.    90.     Position  sup- 
posed or  assumed,  without  proof. 
PostuLATION,   p6s-tsliu-la-shun,   s.     The  act  of 

supposing  without  proof,  gratuitous  assumption. 
PosTULATORY,  p&sitsh6-la-t&r^,  adj.  .512.    As- 
suming without  proof;  assumed  without  proof.— For 
the  last  o,  see  Dumestick. 
PostulaTUM,  p6s-tshi-lait5m,  s.  503.    Position 
assumed  without  proof. 

J[^  This  is  a  L  itin  word,  which  fonns  its  plural  some- 
times like  its  original  postulata,  an<l  sometimes  as  in  Eng- 
lish postviatums :  the  former  is  the  most  eligible,  if  we 
are  discoursing  logically,  and  the  litter,  if  we  are  speak- 
ing less  methodically. 

Posture,   p6s-tsh6re,   s.   463.     Place,  situation  ; 
voluntary  colloi-atioii  of  the  iiarts  of  the  body  with  re- 
spect to  each  other ;  state,  disposition. 
To  Posture,  pSs-l shire,  v.  a.  To  put  in  any  par- 
ticular place  or  (lisposition. 
Posturemaster,  p&si-tsli&r-mSs-tur,  s.   Oi^e  who 

teaches  or  practises  artificial  contortions  of  the  body. 
Posy,  p6^z^,  *.     a  bunch  of  flowers  ;   a  motto  on  a 

ring. 
Pot,    pit,    s.      a  vessel  in  which  meat  is  boiled  on 
the  fire;  vessel  to  tiold  liquids;  vessel  made  of  earth; 
a  pewter  vessel  or  mue  holding  a  quart  or  pint  of 
beer ;  To  go  to  Pot,  to  oe  destroyed  or  devoured. 
To  Pot,   p6t,  t^.  a.     To  pre.«erve  seasoned  meats  in 

pots;  to  enclose  m  pots  of  earth. 
Potable,   pA-ti-bl,   adj.   405.     Such   as  may  be 

drank,  drinkable. 
POTABLENESS,  p6-tA-bl-n^S,  *.     Prinkableness. 
PotaRGO,  pA-tar-g6,  *,     A  West- Indian  pickle. 
Potash,  p5t-lsh,  s.    Potash  is  an  impure  fixed  aW 

kaline  salt,  made  by  burning  from  vegetables. 
Potation,  pi-ta-sh&n,  ».    Drinking  bout,  draught. 
Potato,  pA-ta-tA,  *.    An  esculent  root. 
Potbellied,  pAtibel-lid,  ai^.  283.     Having  a 

swollen  paunch. 

Potbelly,  p5tib3l-l^,  s.   a  swelling  paunch. 
To  POTCH,  pAtsh,  V.  a.    To  poach,  to  boil  slightly. 

JJ^  This  word  is  more  commonly  and  better  written 
■lOrtcn. 
Potcompanion,  piit-k6m.p3nij&n,  s.    A  fellow 

drinker,  a  good  fellow  at  carousals. 
Potency,  pA-t§n-&^,  *    Power,  influence;  efficacy, 

strength. 
Potent,  pA^t^nt,  adj.   Powerful,  efficacious ;  having 

great  authority  or  dominion,  as.  Potent  monarchy. 
Potentate,  pAit^n-tate,  j.  90.    Monarch,  prince, 

sovereign 


*•  So  modem  'jiothscarift  taught  the  art 

"  By  doctors'  biljs  to  play  the  doctor^'  part ; 

"  Bold  in  the  [.raclice  of  niituken  rules, 

"  Prescril>e,  ajiply,  ftiid  call  their  masters  fools." 

Pope'*  Essay  on  Crit. 

The  other  contraction,  as  if  written  potecary,  is  almost 

too  vulgar  to  deserve  notice. 

Pother,  p&TH-ur,  s.  165.  469.  Bustle,  tumult, 
flutter. 

To  Pother,  puTHifir,  v.  a.  To  make  a  bluster- 
ing ineffectual  effort. 

Potherb,  pAt-erb,  s.  394.   An  herb  fit  for  the  poU 

I'OTHOOKS,  pAtihooks,  s.  Hooks  to  fasten  pots 
or  kettles  on;  also  ill-fonned  or  scrawling  letters  or 
cha'dcters. 

Potion,  po-sh&n,  i.  A  draught,  commonly  a  phy- 
sicai  draught. 

POTLID,  pAt-lld,  s.     Cover  of  a  pot. 

Pottage,  pAt-tldje,  s.   90.    Any  thing  boiled  or 

(If dieted  for  food. 
Potter,  pAt-tur,  s.     A  maker  of  earthen  vessels. 
Pottern-ORE,   p5t't^rn-Are,   s.      An   ore  which 

series  the  jiotters  to  glaze  their  earthen  vessels. 
Potting,  pAt-ting,  y^art.  adj.  410.    Drinking. 
Pottle,   pAt-tl,    s.    405.     a  liquid  measure  con- 

taming  four  pints. 
POTVALIANT,   pAt-v41iyint,  adj.    Heated  to  co»t. 

rage  by  strong  drink. 
Pouch,    poutsh,   s.   313.     A  small  bag,  a  pocket  j 

applied  ludicrously  to  a  big  belly  or  a  paunch. 
Poverty,    poviv&r-t^,    s.     Indigence,    necessity; 

meanness,  defect. 
Poult,  polt,  4.  318.     A  young  chicken,  particular- 
ly of  a  turkey. 

Jrt'  This  word  is  corruntetl  by  the  great  as  well  as  the 
sm^  vulgar,  into  pou<.  rhyming  with  o«/. — Hce  Aspar- 
aipis  and  Cucumher. 
Poulterer,  pAl-t&r-fir,  s.    One  whose  trade  is  tc 

sell  fowls  ready  for  the  cook. 

Poultice,  p0l-ti3,  .";,   142.    A  cataplasm,  a  soft 

mollifying  application. 

To  Poultice,  pAUtls,  v.  a.    142.     To  apply  a 

poultice  or  cataplasm. 

Poultry,  pAl-tr^,  i.    Domestick  fowls. 

Pounce,  pounse,  s.  313.  The  claw  or  talon  of  a 
bird  of  prey ;  the  powder  of  gum  sandarach. 

To  Pounce,  pounse,  v.  a.  To  pierce,  to  perforate ; 
to  pour,  to  sprinkle  through  small  perforations;  to 
seize  with  the  pounces  or  talons. 

Pounced,  ■pounst,  adj.  359.  Furnished  with  claws 
or  talons. 

POUNCETBOX,  p3iin-sit-bAks,  s.  A  small  box 
perforated. 

Pound,  pound,  «.  SIS.  A  certain  weight,  con- 
sisting, in  Troy  weight,  of  twelve,  in  Avoirdupois,  of 
sixteen  ounces;  the  sum  of  twenty  shiiiings;  a  pin- 
lokl,  an  enclosure,  a  prison  in  which  beasts  are  enclosed. 


Potential,   pA-t^nishJ3,  adj.    Existing  in  possi-     To  Pound,  poi'md,  v.  a.    To  beat,  to  grind  with  a 


bility,  not  in  act ;  having  the  effect  without  the  exter- 
nal actual  property  ;  efiicacious,  powerful ;  in  Gram- 
mar, Potential  is  a  n  ood  denoting  the  possibility  of  do- 
ing any  action. 
PotentiaLTY,  pA-t5n-shd-Sl^t^,  ».  542.  Pos- 
sibility ;  n</t  actuality. 

Potentially,  pA-t^n^hSW,  adv.    In  power  cr 

possibility,  not  in  act  or  positively  ;  in  efficacy,  not  in 

actuality. 
Potently,  pA-t6nt-l^,  ado.    Powerfully,  forcibly. 
Potentness,  pAi^t^nt-n&,  s.    Powerfulness,  might, 

power. 
Potgun,  pAtigSn,  g.    (By  mistake  or  corruption 

used  for  Popgun.)    A  gun  which  makes  a  small  noise. 
PotHANGER,  pAtihAng-&r,  s.     Hook  or  branch  on 

which  the  pots  are  hung  over  the  fire. 

Pothecary,   pAt/fi^-kA-r^,   *.    470. 

comjiounds  and  selli  medicines. 

^y-    i  his  contr.-xcti on  of  apothecary  is  allowable  in  no. 
Jhing  but  In  Comic  Poetry  • 


lastle;  to  shut  up,  to  imprison,  as  in  a  pound. 

Poundage,  pouml-idje,  s.  90.  A  certain  sum  de- 
ducted from  a  pound ;  payment  rated  by  the  weight  o! 
the  commodity. 

Pounder,  poundi&r,  s.  98.  The  name  of  a  heavy 
l,irge  pear ;  any  person  or  thing  denominated  from  a 
eeruun  number  of  pounds,  a.s,  a  tcn-poundcr,  a  gun 
that  carries  a  bullet  of  ten  pounds  weight ;  a  pestle, 

To  Pour,  p6ur,  v.  a.  216.     To  let  some  liquid  out 
of  a  vessel,  or  Into  some  place  or  reie)itaele;   to  emit, 
to  give  vent  to,  to  send  forth,  to  let  out,  to  send  in  > 
continued  course. 
R5'  Mr-  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.Johnston,  Dr.  Ken- 

rit'krMr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  this  word  as 

1  have  done ;  Mr.  Nares  alone  pronounces  it  pore. 

To  Pour,  pour,  t>.  n.    To  flow  rapidly  ;  to  rush  tu- 
I       mulluously. 

One  who  j  PouKER,    pofiri&r,   s.   98.     One  that  pours See 

Principles,  No.  516. 

Pout,  pout,  j.  313.  A  kind  of  fish,  a  cod  fish;  a 
kind  of  bird  ;  a  chick  of  a  turkey. 
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7"i)    Pot'T,    pout,    t'.    W.     To  look  sullen  by  thrust- 
ing out  the  lips :  to  shoot  out,  to  hang  prominent. 
PowDEK,    pou-d&r,    X.    98.    322.    Dust,  any  body 

comminuted;  gunpowder;  sweet  dust  for  the  hair. 
To  Powder,   pou-dCir,   v.  a.     To  reduce  to  dust, 

to  commmute,  to  pound  small ;  to  sprinkle  as  with 

du-.t;   to  s.ilt,  to  sprinkle  with  salt, 
POWDEKEOX,   p6u-dur-b5ks,  *.     .\  box  in  which 

powder  for  the  hair  is  kept. 
PoWDEUHORN,    pou-dtir-1'.orn,    s.      A  horn   case 

in  which  jiowder  i;  kept  for  |;uns. 
POWDER.MILL,  pou-dur-mll,  i.     The  mill  in  which 

the  ingredients  for  punpowiler  are  ground  and  raingJed. 
PoVi'DER-KOOM,  po'i-d&r-r(j5in,  s.    That  part  of  a 

ship  in  which  the  gunpowder  is  kept. 

Powder-chests,   pou-d&r-tshests,   *.     Wooden 

triangular  chests  filled  with  gunpowder,  i>ebble  stones, 
and  such  like  materials,  set  on  fire  when  a  ship  is  board- 
ed by  an  enemy. 

Powdering -TUB,  pou-dur-lng-tfib,  s.  The  ves- 
sel in  which  meat  is  salted;  the  place  in  which  an  in- 
fected lecher  is  physicked  to  preserve  him  from  putre- 
faction. 

Powdery,  po&'dir-^,  adj.    Du«tT,  friable. 

Power,  p5u-&r,  s.  98.  322.  Command,  authority, 
dominion,  influence;  ability,  force,  re.ich  ;  'he  mov- 
ing fori'e  of  an  engine;  liiciiUyof  theinind  ;  sovereign, 
potentate  ;  one  invested  with  dominion ;  divinity  ;  host, 
army,  miliury  force. 

Powerful,  pou-fir-ful,  nrf/.  invested  with  com- 
mand or  authority,  potent;  forcible,  mighty;  effica- 
cious. 

Powerfully,  pou-ur-ful-e,  adv.  Potently, 
mightily,  efficaciously,  forcibly. 

POWERFULNESS,  pou-ir-ful-nes,  t.  Power,  effi- 
cacy, might. 

Powerless,  pou-ur-i^,  a^.    Weak,  impotent. 

Pox,  p&ks,  s.  Pustules,  cfBoresccnce? ;  the  venereal 
disease. 

To  POZE,  pAze,  V.  a.  To  j:u»s!a. — See  Pose  and 
ylpp'ise. 

Practicability,  prik-tt^-kA-bll^-t^,  s.  Prac- 
ticablcness,  a  possibility  of  being  pcrfoimed.— See  Im- 
practicaliitity. 

Practicable,  prik-ti!'-kl-bl,  adj.  Performable, 
feasible,  capable  to  be  i>racti.sed ;  assailable,  fit  to  be 
assailed. 

i*KACTICABLENESS,  pr.^k-t^-ki-bl-nes,  S.  Posai- 
billiy  to  be  performcil 

Practicably,  prik-t^-kS-ble,  adv.     In  such  a 

mniincr  as  may  be  performed. 

Practical,  prlk-te-kal,  adj.    Relating  to  action, 

not  merely  speculative. 
Practically,   prik't^-k51-Ie,  adv.     In  relation 

to  action  ;  by  practice,  in  real  fact. 
Practicalness,  pi-ikite-kAl-nes,  s.   ihe  quality 

of  being  practical. 

Practice,  prik-tls,  t.  142.    Tiic  habit  of  doing 

any  thing;  use,  enstom.iry  use;  dexterity  aeijuired  by 
h.ibit;  actual  performance  ilistinguislied  from  theory; 
method  or  art  of  doing  any  thing;  medical  tre;ttmciu 
of  diseases;  exercise  of  any  profession  :  wicked  strat.i- 
gciii,  b.id  artihcc.  In  this  last  sense  not  now  in  use. 
Practick,  prikUlk,  a({j.  Kelating  to  action,  not 
merely  theoretical. 

To  Practise,  prik'i'is,  v-  a.  499.   To  do  h.ibitii- 

ally  ;  to  do,  not  merely  to  profess,  as,  to  Practise  law 

or'physick;  to  use  in  order  to  habit  and  dexterity. 
To  1'racTISE,  ])rak-tis,   v-  n.    To  have  a  habit  of 

acting  in  any  manner  fornicd  ;  to  transact,  to  ncgoliati' 

secretly;  to  use  bad  arts  or  stratagems ;  to  use  medical 

methods ;  to  exercise  any  profession. 
PraCTISANT,  prik-tlz-iiil,  j.     An  agent.     Not  in 

use. 


PracTISER,  prik-tls-sfir,  s.  98.  One  that  prac- 
tises (iny  thing,  one  that  does  anything  habitually; 
one  who  prescribes  ir.L<lical  treatment. 

Practitioner,  prik-tlsh'&n-Or,  ».  One  who  is 
ei)gage<l  in  the  actual  exercise  of  any  art  oue  who  die , 
wiy  tiling  habitually. 


Pu^cOGNlTA,  pre-kogint^-ti,  s.  92.    Thingn  pre 
viously  known  in  order  to  understand  ?omethiny  else. 
Pkag.matick,  prag-mSt^tlk,  509. 
Pragmatical,  prig-mit- 

dling,  impertinently  busy,  assuming  business  without 
invitation. 

Pragmatically,  prag-mit-ie-kil-e,  adv.    Med- 
dlingly, impertinently. 
Pragmaticalness,  prag-niat-t^-kll-n^s,  «.    TJa 

quality  of  Intermeddling  without  right  or  call. 
Praise,    pra^e,   $.  202.     Renown,   commendation, 
celebrity;    glorification,    tribute  of   gratitude,   laud; 
ground  or  reason  of  praise. 

To  Praise,  prize,  v.  a.  To  commend,  to  applaud, 
to  celebrate;  to  glorify  in  worship. 

PraisefuL,  prazc-ful,  adj.  Laudable,  commerKLf 
ble. 

Praiser,  praiziir,  s.  98.  One  who  praises,  an 
applaudcr,  a  commender. 

Praiseworthy,  prazc-w&r-THe,  adj.  Commen- 
dable, deserving  praise. 

Prame,  prame,  s.    A  flat- bottomed  bojit. 

To  Prance,  piSnse,  tt.  n.  78,  79.  To  »pring 
and  bound  m  high  metal ;  to  ride  gallantly  and  ostcn- 
t.iliously ;  to  move  in  a  warlike  or  showy  manner. 

To  Prank,  prangk,  v.  a.  To  decorate  ;  to  dresi 
or  adjust  to  ostentation. 

Prank,  pringk,  j.  408.  A  frolick,  a  wild  flight, 
a  ludicrous  trick,  a  wicked  act. 

To  Prate,  prate,  v.  n.  To  talk  carelessly  and  with- 
out weight,  to  chatter,  to  tattle. 

PuATE,  prate,  s.  Tattle,  shght  talk,  unmeaning  Uv 
qu.tcity. 

Prater,  pra-tur,  s.  98.     An  idle  talker,  a  chatterer 

PuATiNGLY,  pra-tlng-li,  adv.  410.  With  tittla- 
tattle,  wi;h  loquacity. 

To  Pr.vttle,  prititl,  v.  n.  405.  To  talk  lighUy 
to  chatter,  to  be  trivially  loquacious. 

Prattle,  prit-tl,  5.    Empty  talk,  trifling  loquacity 

Prattler,  prltU&r,  t.  98.  A  trifling  ulker,  < 
chatterer. 

PllAVITY,  priv-e-t^,  i.  Corruption,  badnesa,  ma- 
lignity. 

Prawn,  prawn,  s.  A  imall  crustaceous  fish  like  a 
shrimp,  but  larger. 

To  PkaY',  pra,  V,  n.  To  make  [letitions  to  heaven  ; 
to  entreat,  to  ask  submissively;  I  I'tay.  or  Pray,  sing- 
ly, is  a  slightly  ceremonious  form  of  inlriKhiang  a 
question. 

2'o  Pray,  pri,  if.  a.  To  supplicate,  to  implore,  t« 
address  with  |>etitioiis:  to  ask  for  as  a  supplicant;  t<l 
entreat  in  ceremony  or  form. 

Prayer,  pn'i-&r,  j.  98.  Petition  to  heaven  ;  en- 
treaty, submissive  iiniKirtunity. 

PkaVLR-BOOK,  pra-ur-b56k,  1.  Book  of  publick 
or  private  devotions. 

To  Preach,  pretsh,  v.  n.  227.  To  pronounce  a 
publick  discourse  upon  sacred  subjects. 

7b  Preach,  pretsh,  v.  a.  To  proclaim  or  publish 
in  religious  orations;  to  inculcate  publickly,  to  u-ath 
with  earncstnoss. 

Preacher,  priitsli-l'ir,  *.  98.  One  who  discourses 
imhiickly  upon  religious  subjects;  one  who  is  apt  tc 
liarangue  tediously  in  discourse. 

Preach.MENT,  pretsli-iniliit,  *.  A  sermon  or  othei 
diseourse  meiitioncil  in  contempl. 

Preamble,  pre-im-bl,  s.  405.  Something  pre- 
vious, introduetion,  preface. 

Preantepenultimate,  pri- i\n-t(^-p^ -nuli In- 
mate, adj.     The  fourth  syllable  from  the  kust. 

PreaPPBEHENSION,     prti-ip-pr(i-li^nisli£in,     s. 

Prtvonception. 
Prebend,   pr^b^nd,  1.      A  stii>cnd  granted  in  ca- 

thcitral  churches;  sometimes,  hut  improperly,  a  sti- 

jiendiary  of  a  eathedr.il,  a  pretjciutary. 
PittBKNDAL,  pr(i-binklAl,  ac^.    AppeTtaiiiine  to  a 

prebend. 
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Prebendary,  pr^b-^n-d^r-^,  s.  512.    A  stipcn-  Precipitation,  pr^-sip-pe-taishun,  s.    The  act 
diary  of  a  cathedral.  j     of  throwing  headlong  ;  violent  motion  downward  ;  tu- 

pRECAUIOUS.   pr^-ka^r^-Cls,   adj.    Dependent,  un-       multuous  hurry,  blind  haste;  in  Chymistry,  subsidea. 

L  ntLaniuuo,    j^  ,       ,/  "^      ,         ■^■.        cy ;  contrary  of  sublimation, 

certani  because  dependnig  on  the  will  ot  another,  held   t>  '„,„,„     '^       „.l    1    '    j.'  ,•        „     „ 

bv  courtesy.  PRECIPITOUS,     pr«l-sip-pd-tus,     af/;.      Headlong, 

Precariously,    pr(^-kaire-&s-l^,    adv.      Uncer-       steep  ;  hasty,  sudden  ;  rash,  heady, 
tainly,  by  dependence,  depcndently.  1  i^RECISE,   pre-sise,'    adj.  427.     Exact,  strict,  nice, 

Precariousness,    pr^-ka-re-Qs-n^s,    s.      Uncer- 
tainty, dependence  on  others. 

Precaution,  pr^-kaw-sh&n,  s.     Preservative  c.^u- 
tion,  preventive  measures. 

Tb  Precaution,  pre-kawishun,  v.  a.    To  warn 
beforehand. 


having  strict  and  determinate  limitations;  formal,  Cui- 
cal. 
Precise!  r,  prt^'-slse-It^,    adv.     Exactly,  nicely,  ac- 
curately, with  superstitious  formahty,  with  too  much 
scrupulosity. 

8:5°  Though  we  seldom  hear  the  adjective  prircwe  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  precize,  we  very  frequently  hear  the 


The  act  or  state 


PrECEDANEOUS,  pr^S-^-daini-US,  adj.  Previous,  "Jverbprrciie;^  pronounced  as  if  written  precise/!/ .•  but 
-.VrtoToHonf  '       -'  >   ,t  ought  to  be  remembered  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  ad- 

""  '^"  ""  verbs  preserve  exactly  the  same  accent  and  sound  as  the 

adjective  from  which  they  are  formed  ;  and  therefore,  as 

the  adjective  is  pronounced  with  the  hissing  nr  pure  i-, 

tlie  adverb  ought  to  have  the  s;une. 

PrECISENESS,  pr(i-slse-n6s,  s.  Exactness,  rigid 
nicety. 

Precisian,  pr^-sizh-t^-in,  s.  88.  One  who  limits 
or  restrains ;  one  who  is  superstitiously  rigorous 

Precision,  prd-sizhiun,  s.    Exact  hmUation. 

Precisive,  pre-sKsIv,  adj.  428.     Exactly  limiting. 

To  Preclude,  pr^-klude/  v.  a.  To  shut  out  or 
hinder  by  some  anticipation. 

Precocious,  pri-ko-shus,  of^'.  357.  Kipe  before 
the  time. 

PrecositY,  pre-kos-s^-te,  s.  Rijieness  bcfere  the 
time. 

To  PrecogiTATE,  pr^-k6d-jd-tate,  v.  a.  To  con- 
sider or  scheme  beforehand. 

Precognition,  pr^-kig-nlsli-Ein,  s.  Previous 
knowledge,  antecedent  examination. 

PreconCEIT,  pre-kin-sete,'  s.  530.  An  ojiinion 
previously  formed. 

To  Preconceive,  pr(i-k5n-s^ve,'  v.  a.  To  form 
an  opinion  beforehand ;  to  imagine  beforehand. 

Preconception,  prt^-kan-s^p-shun,  s.  531. 
Opinion  previously  formed. 

Precontract,  pr«i-kt)n-trAkt,  *.  a  contract  pre- 
vious to  another. 

2o  Precontract,  pr^-k5n-tr4kt,'  v.  a.  To  con- 
tract or  bargain  beforehand. 

Precurse,  pre-kCirse,'  s.    Forerunning. 

Precursor,  pr^-ktir-s&r,  «.  166.  Forerunner, 
harbinger. 

Predaceous,  pr^-di-sh&s,  adj.  357.  Living  by 
prey. 

PredaL,  pre-dil,  adj.  88.  Robbing,  i.ractising 
plunder. 

Predatory,  pred-d^-tar.^,  adj.  512.  Plunder, 
ing,  practising  rapine;  hungry,  preying,  rapacious, 
ravenous. — For  the  o,  see  Donusiick. 

Predeceased,  pr^-de-s^dst/  ai^.  531,  359. 
Dead  before. 

Predecessor,  pr^d-^-s5sisur,  *.   one  that  nas 

in  any  state  or  place  before  another ;  ancestor. 

Predestinarian,  pre-d^s-t^-na're-an,  s.  One 
that  holds  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

To  Predestinate,  pr^-d^sitii-nate,  v.  a.  To 
appoint  beforehand  by  irreversible  decree. 

Predestination,  pri-d^s-t^-na-shfin,  5.  Pre- 
ordination. 

PrEiDESTINATOR,  pr^-d^s^tfe-na-tur,  s.  1 66.  52! 
One  that  holds  predestination  or  tnc  prevalence  of  pre- 
established  necessity. 

To  Predestine,  pri-deb-tln,  v.  a.  1 40.  To  de- 
cree beforehand. 

Predetermination,  pr^-de-tlr-me-na-shun,  s 
Determination  maue  beforehand. 

To  Predetermi.ve,  pridd-terimln,  v.  a.  140. 
To  doom  or  confine  by  previous  decree. 

Predial,  pre^(i41,  or  pr^-j»i-il,  adj.  293. 
Consisting  of  farms. 

Predicability,  pr^d-ik-a-bll-d-ti,  $.  Capadtj 
of  being  attributed  to  a  siit^jccl 


antecedent. 

To  Precede,  pre-s^de/  r.  a.  To  go  before  in  or- 
der of  time ;  to  go  before  according  to  the  adjustment 
of  rank. 

Precedence,  prt'-s^-d^nse. 

Precedency,  pr^-se-d5n-s^, 
of  going  before,  priority  ;  something  going  before,  some- 
thing past ;  adjustment  of  place  ;  the  foremost  place  in 
ceremony;  superiority. 

Precedent,  pre-se-d3nt,  s.    Former,  going  before. 

Precedent,  pr&-se-dent,  s.  Any  thing  that  is  a 
rule  or  example  to  future  times,  any  thing  done  before 
of  the  same  kind. 

PrecedentLY,  pr^-s^-d^nt-l(^,  adv.    Beforehand. 

Precentor,  pr^-s^n^tir,  s.  166.  He  that  leads 
the  choir. 

Precept,  pr^sJpt,  «.  532.  A  rule  authoritative- 
ly given,  a  mandate. 

{t^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Scott,  Bucha- 
nan, W.  Johnston,  Perry,  and  Entick,  make  the  e  in  the 

first  syllable  of  this  word  long ;  Dr.  Kenrick  alone  makes 

it  short. 

PrecepTIAL,  pri-s§p-5hll,  adj.  Consisting  of  pre- 
cepts. 

Preceptive,  prd-sdp-tlv,  adj.  157.    Containing 

precepts,  giving  precepts. 
Preceptor,  pr^-s^pitur,  s.  166.     A  teacher,  a 

tutor. 
Preceptory,    pres'ep-tu-re,    s.      A   seminary   of 

instruction See  Receptory. 

Precession,  pr^-s^sh-un,  s.    The  act  of  going  be- 
fore. 
Precinct,  pr^-slngkt,'  s.    Outward  llm.it,  boundarj-. 

Preciosity,  pre-she-Ss-i^-te,  s.  554.    Value,  pre- 

ciousness ;  any  thing  of  high  price. 
Precious,  pr^sh-us,  adj.  357.    Valuable,  being  of 

great  worth;  costly,  of  great  price,  as,  a  precious  stone. 
Preciously,  presh-&s-l^,  adv.    Valuably,  to  a  great 

price. 
PRECIOUSNESS,    pr5sli-us-n^s,     s.      Valuableness, 

worth,  price. 
Precipice,  pr^sise-pis,  «.  142.     A  headlong  steep, 

a  fall  perpendicular. 

Precipitance,  pr^-slpipti-tAnse,    1 
Precipitancy,  prd-slpip^-tdn-se,  J 

haste,  headlong  haste. 
Precipitant,  pr^-slp-pt^-tAnt,  adj. 

rushing  headlong;   hasty,   urged  with  violent  haste; 

rashly  nurried. 
Precipitantly,    pre-sipipe-tlnt-le,     adv.      In 

headlong  haste ;  in  a  tumultuous  hurry. 
To  Precipitate,  pr^-slp-p^-tate,  v.  a.    To  throw 

headlong ;  to  hasten  unexpectedly  ;  to  hurry  blindly  or 
rashly;  to  throw  to  the  bottom,  a  term  of  chyraistry 
opposed  to  sublime. 

To  Precipitate,  pr^-sipipe-tate,  v.  n.  To  fall 
headlong ;  to  fall  to  the  bottom  as  a  sediment ;  to  liasten 
-without  just  preparation. 

Precipitate,  prti-sipip^.tJt,  adj.  91.  Steeply  fall- 
ing ;  headlong,  hasty ;  violent. 

Precipitate,  pre-slpip^.t4t,  s.  91.  Acorrossive 
medicine  made  by  precipitating  mercury. 

PaECIPITATELY,  pre-sipip^.tit-le,  adv.  Head- 
Song,  steeply  down  j  liastily,  in  blind  hurry. 
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PkEDICABLE,   pr5d-cle-ki-bi,    nrf;. 
be  affirmeil  of  somethinfr. 

Predicaelk.  pred-d^-ka-bl,  s.  A  logical  term, 
denoting  onu  of  the  five  things  which  can  be  afiirmed 
of  any  thing. 

Predicament,  pr^-dlkiki-mdnt,  s.  A  class  or 
arrangement  of  bfings  or  substances  ranked  according 
to  their  natures,  called  also  category  ;  class  or  kind  de- 
scribed by  any  definitive  marks. — See  Medicament. 

PredicamenTAL,  pr^-dik-i-m5n-t^I,  adj.  Re- 
lating to  predicaments. 

PhEDICANT,  prSd^^-kint,  *.  One  that  affirms 
any  thing. 

To  Predicate,  pr^d^d^-kAte,  v.  a.  To  affirm 
any  tiling  of  another  thing. 

Predicate,  pr^d^^-kit,  s.  91.    That  which  is 

affirmed  of  the  subject  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  Man 
IS  a  rational  animal."  Man  is  the  subject,  and  a  rationed 
flnfmo/isthe  predicate.  In  this  sentence  also,  "  The 
Wages  of  sin  Is  Death."  Death  is  the  subject,  and /A* 
wages  of  sin  is  the  predicate,  where  it  may  likewise  be 
observed,  that  it  is  the  subject  of  the  proposition  which 
governs  the  verb,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  Nomina- 
tive case. 

Predication,  prSd-A-ka-.sh&n,  *.     Affirmation 

concerning  any  thing. 
To  Predict,   pr^-dikt,'  v.  a.    To  foretell,  to  fore- 
show. 
Prediction,  pr^-dlkish&ll,  s.     Prophecy,  declara- 
tion of  something  future. 
Predictor,  pr6-dlk-tur,  s.    Foreteller. 
Predigestion,   prd-d<^-j6s-tshan,    4.      Digestion 

too  soon  performed. 
Predilection,  pr^-de-l5k-shun,  s.  Preference, 
partialitv,  i)repossession  in  favour  of  any  thing. 
J^  It  is  probable  that  this  word  w;is  not  in  use  when 
DrTjohnson  wrote  his  Dictionary,  or  lie  would  have  in- 
serted it ;  perhaps  it  was  first  used  by  the  author  of  tlie 
Letters  signed  Junius;  but  the  readiness  with  which  it 
naa  since  been  adopted  by  the  most  respectable  writers,  is 
a  sufficient  proof  of  its  propriety  and  utility.  Scott,  Kn- 
tiok,  and  Mason,  are  the  only  orthocpists  who  have  in- 
rierted  this  word. 

To  Predispose,  pre-dls-poze/  r.  a.  To  adapt 
previously  to  any  certain  purpose. 

Predisposition,  prti-dls-p6-zlsh-Qn,  s.    Previous 

adaptation  to  any  certain  purpose. 
Predominance,  prt^-d6m-m^-nanse, 
Predominancv,  pre-d6mim(J-nin-s^ 

valence,  superiority. 
Predominant,  pr^-dSmim^-nint,  adj.    Preva- 
lent, supreme  in  influence,  ascendant. 

To  Predominate,  pr^-dom-m^nite,  v.  n.  91. 

To  prevail,  to  be  ascendant,  to  be  supreme  in  inilu- 
ence. 

To  Pre-ELECT,  pri-i-l^kt/  V.  a.  To  choose  by 
previous  decree. 

Pre-eminence,  pr^-^m-m^-nfinse.  *.  Superi- 
ority of  excellence;  precedence,  priority  of  place ;  su- 
periority of  power  or  influence. 

Pre-eminent,  pr^-^m-in^-n^nt,  adj.  Excellent 
above  others. 

Pre-emption,  pr^-2inishCin,  &  412.  The  right 
of  purchasing  before  another. 

To  PftE-ENGAGE,  pr^^ii-gadje/  v.  a.  To  engage 
by  precedent  ties  or  Contracts. 

Pre-ENGAGEMENT,  prti.^n-gadjc-ment,  s.  Pre- 
cedent obligation. 

'To  Pre-estabush,  pr^-^stAbilisli,  v.  a.  lo 
settle  beforehand. 

PUE-ESTAKUSHMENT,  pr^-i  Stab-lish-inciU,  J. 
Settlement  beforehand. 

To  Pre-exist,  prc-d'gz-ist/  v.  n.  To  exist  before- 
hand. 

PrE-EXISTENCE,  pr^-egz-ls-tC'nse,  *.  Existence 
beforehand,  existence  of  the  soul  before  Its  union  with 
the  body. 

PuE-EXiBTENT,  pr(5-^gz-ls-t5nt,  adj^  Existent 
beforehand,  preceding  in  existence. 

PBKfACE,  pr^fifis,  .?.  91.  532.  Something  spoken 
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introductory  to  the  main  design,  introduction,  some- 
thing pr0emi.1l. 
ICj^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Narcs,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kcnrick, 

\V.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  Perry,  and  Entick,  prououact 

the  first  e  in  this  wonl  short. 

To  Preface,  pr§l'-fis,  t^.  n.  91.    To  say  some- 
thing introductory. 

To  Preface,  pr5f-r5.s,  v.  a.   To  introduce  b? 

something  proemial ;  to  face,  to  cover. 
Prefacer,  pr5fifis-&r,  s.   98.    The  writer  of  a 

preface. 
Prefatory,   prSWi-tird,  adj.  512.     introduc- 
tory. 
Prefect,  prd-fekt,  .t.    A  governor. 
Prefecture,  pr^f^fek-ture,  s.    Command,  office 
of  government. 

JC^  Though  I  have  agreed  with  all  our  orthoepists  in 
making  the  first  syllable  of  prefect  long,  I  cannot  follow 
them  so  implicitly  in  the  accent  and  quantity  of  this  word. 
All  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  W.  Jotinston,  and  Mr.  Perry,  place 
the  accent  on  the  second  sylljble;  and  the  two  first  ol 
these  writers  make  the  first  svllable  long,  as  in  prefect 
Mr.  Perry  alone  has,  in  my  opinion,  given  this  word  its 
true  pronunciation,  liy  placingthc  acceiiton  the  first  sj'lla- 
blc,  and  making  that  syllable  short.  This  is  agreeable  to 
that  general  tendency  of  our  language  to  an  antepenulti- 
mate accentuation,  and  a  short  quantity  on  every  vows) 
but  a. — See  Principles,  No.  553,  555. 
To  Prefer,  pr^-flr,'  c.  a.  To  regard  more  than 
another;  to  advance,  to  exalt,  to  raise;  to  offer  so- 
lemnly, to  propose  publickly,  to  exhibit. 
Preferable,  pr^f-f^r-i-bl,  adj.    Eligible  before 

something  else. 
Preferableness,    pr^W5r-i-bl-nes,    s.      The 

state  of  being  preferable. 
Preferably,  pr^f^f^r-l-bU,  adv.     In  preference, 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  prefer  one  thing  to  another. 
Preference,  pr6fif^i-^nse,  s.    The  act  of  prefer- 
ring, estimation  of  one  thing  above  anotlier,  election 
of  one  ratlier  than  another. 
Preferment,  pr^-f^r-m5nt,  *.    Advancemsnt  to 
a  higher  station ;  a  place  of  honour  or  profit ;  prefe- 
rence; act  of  preferring. 
PrefERRER,  pr^-f^i-r&r,  ,■;.  98.    One  who  prefers. 
To   Prefigurate,   pvi-fig-yii-rate,    v.   a.     'I'c 

show  by  an  antecedent  representation. 
PrEFIGURATION,   pre-fig-y6-raish&n,  *.     Ante- 
cedent representation. 
To  Prefigure,  pr^-flg-yiire,  v.  a.    To  exhibii 

by  antecedent  representation. 
To  Prefix,  pri-f  iks/  v.  a.    To  appoint  beforehand  ; 

to  settle,  to  establish. 
Prefix,  pr^-fiks,  s.   492.    Some  particle  put  be- 
fore a  word  to  vary  its  signification. 
PreFIXION,  pre-flkish&n,  s.    The  act  of  prefixing. 
To  Preform,   pie-fcirm,'  v.  a.    To  form  before- 
hand. 
Pregnancy,  pr^ginan-s4,  s.  The  state  of  being 

with  young  :  fruitfulncss,  inventive  power. 

Pregnant,  pr^g-nint,  a^.  Teeming,  breeding  ; 
fruitful,  fertile,  impregnating. 

Pregnantly,  pr^ginint-ld',  adv.  Fruitfully,  fully 

PregustatiON,  pri-g&s-ta-shfii),  s.  The  act  0! 
tasting  before  another. 

To  Prejudge,  prA-jfidje,'  v.  a.  To  determine 
any  (juestion  beforehand,  generally  to  condemn  before- 
hand. 

To  PrEJUDICATE,  pri-jil-di-katc,  v.  a.  To  de- 
termine beforehand  to  disadvant^,;e. 

Prejudicate,  pri-jfi-d^-k:\t,  ac(j.  91.  Formed 
by  ]irejudice,  formed  before  examination;  prejudiced, 
jirepossessed. 

Prejudication,  prt^-ji-d^-kaishin,  «.    The  act 

of  judging  beforehand. 

Prejudice,  pr^d-jidls,  *.   142.    P;eposses8ion, 

judgment  formed  beforehand  without  cxaininatior. 
mischief,  detriment,  hurt,  injury. 
To  Prejudice,  prc-d-jii-dis,  v.  Of   To  prepossess 
with  unexamined  opinions,  to  till  with  prejudices  ;  to 
obstruct  or  injure  by  prejudicTs  previously  raised:  to 
injure,  to  hurt,  to  diniinibli,  to  impair. 
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Prejudicial,  pr^d-ji-dlsh-Al,  ad;.    Obstructive 

by  means  of  opposite  prepossessions ;   contrary,  Ofipo-  : 

site;  mischievous,  hurtful,  injurious,  detrinneutal.         ,-,        -  i       i     i     ,t 

PaEJUinCIALNESS,    prM-ju-dishiil-nes,   *.    The   ^  aEMUN-lTIOV,  pr^-mi-nlsh-an,  ».     An  antieipa- 
state  of  being  prejudiL-ial. 


common  law,  whereby  a  penalty  is  incurrible,  as  in- 
I'ringini?  some  statute ;  the  penalty  so  incurred;  a  diffi- 
culty,  a  distress. 


Prelacy,  pr^l'11-s^,  s.    The  dignity  or  post  of  a 


tion  of  objection. 

2"'o  Prenownate,  pr«i-n6mime-natp,  v. 

forename. 


Tc 


prelate  or  ecclesiastick  of  the  highest  order;  episco-       '"rename.  ^ 

pacy,  the  order  of  bishops ;  bishops.  "DENOMINATION,  pre-tiom-me-na-shun,  «.   The 

Prelate,  pr^l-lit,  «•   91.    532.     An  ecclesiastick       privilege  of  being  named  first 


of  the  highest  order  and  dignity. 

g:;^"  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr. 


Pjienotion,    pr^-n6islj&n, 

prescience. 


*.       Foreknowledge, 


Scott   Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  Perry,  and  PuenTICE.  prJnitls,  s.  142.    One  bound  to  a  mas- 

Entick,  pronounce  the  e  m  the  lirst  syllable  of  this  word  .„,;„„].■    .      :•      .       .    !,       ™ 

ihort.  "'  '"  °"^"  '"  mstruction  in  a  trade.     This  word,  says 

V»                              X  T\^ux  ^  u        >•     T>  1  •■      i  Dr.  Johnson,  is  contracted  by  colloquial  license  from 

PrELATICAL,  pr^-ldt-te-kai,  adj.    Relating  to  pre-  apprentice.                                j           l    -i  .n-cise  irora 

lates  or  prelacy.  PreNTICESHIP,  prdnitis-shlp,   *.    The  servitude  oJ 

PrelatiON,   prd-la-sliun,   s.     Preference,  setting  ;     aj,  apprentice. 


The 


of  one  above  tlie  other. 

PrelaTURE,  pr51-li-ture,  ^ 

Prelatureship,  prdl-li-tirc-shlp,  \ 
state  or  dignity  of  a  prelate. 

Prelection,  pre-lek-sh&n,  j.    Reading,  lecture. 

PrelibaTION,  pr^-li-ba-sh&n,  s.  530.    Taste  be- 
forehand, effusion  previous  to  tasting. 

Preliminary,   pr^-llm-^-nl-r^,  adj.    Previoui, 
introductory,  proemial. 

Preliminary,    pr(^-lim-^-nil-r^,    s.     Something 


Prenunciation,   pr^-n6n-shi-a-shfin,  *.     The 

act  of  telling  before. — See  Pronunciation. 

Preoccupancy,  pr^-&kiki-pjn-s^,  «.  The  act 
of  taking  possession  before  another. 

To  Preoccl'PATE,  prd-ftk-ki-pate,  v.  a.  To  an- 
ticipate; to  prepossess,  to  fill  with  prejudice. 

Preoccupation,  pr^-6k-ki-paibhan,  s.  Antici- 
pation; prepossession;  anticipation  of  objection. 

Tu  Preoccupy,  pri-5kik6.pl,  v.  a.  To  prcpo«. 
sess,  to  occupy  by  anticipation  or  prejudices. 

To  Preominate,  pri-5m-mi-nate,    v.  a.     To 


previous,  preparatory  measures, 
Prelude,   pr5l-6de,   s.  532.     Some  short  llight  of'     prognosticate,  to  gather  from  omens  any  future  event. 

musick  played  before  a  full  concert ;  somethiiifi  iutro-  Preopinion,  pri-A-piniyCn,  s.  113.    Opinionan- 

ductory,  something  that  only  shows  what  is  to  follow.         tccedently  formed,  prepossession. 

}K5- Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Narcs,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,    /'„  P[>FnRnAiN     nr^  Ar  rlino/    .,    ,.       t         ,■ 
w:  Johnston,  Buchanan,  Ptrry,  and  Entick,  pronouDCf   ^  f  i^REORDAIN,    pre-or-dane,    t;.  a.     To  ordain 
the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  short.  I     beforehand.  ,   ,  ,  , ,     , 

Tu  Prelude,  prt^-lide,'  v.  a.  492.    t,  ecrvp  a^ y^  ^eordinance,   prd-or-d^-nanse,    *.      Antece- 

an  introduction,  to  be  previous  to.  I     <ient  decree,  first  decree 

Preludious,  pre-16-j^-is,  adj.  293      

of  preordaining, 


lent  decree,  first  dc 
PrerioUB  ii^fiEORDiNATiON,  pri-or-d^naishun,  s.    The  act 


Ripe  too 


introductory. 
Prelusive,  pri-liisiv,  adj.  158.  428. 

Introductory,  proemial. 
Premature,  primA-t6rc,'  adj.  531. 

soon,  formed  before  the  time,  too  early,  too  sdon  said  Ci 

done,  too  hasty. 
Prematurely,  pre-m^-ture-lt,  adv.    Too  early, 

too  soon,  with  too  hasty  ripeness. 
Prematuren'ESS,  pre-mu-tire-n^s,  7 
Prematurity,  pr^-mi-tiir^-tt^,      i      *'       ** 

great  haste,  unseasonable  carliness. 
To  Premeditate,   prd-medi^-tate,   v.  n.     To 

contrive  or  form  beforehand,  to  conceive  beforehand. 
Premeditation,  pr^-med-e-ta-sh&n,  s.    Act  of 

meditating  beforehand. 
To  PhemeRIT.  pri'-mdrilt,  f.  a.    To  deserve  before. 
Premices,  pr§m-ls-siz,  s.    First  fruits. 
Premier,  preme-ydr,  adj.Wi.     First,  chief.  This 

word  is  used  as  a  suljstantive  for  the  first  minister  of  state. 
To  Premisf,  pri-mlze,'  v.  a.     To  explain  previ- 


PreviouBj'P^EP-^I^'^l'ION,  prep-^r-a-sh&n,  *.  530.  Tlie  act 
of  preparing  or  previously  fitting  any  thing  to  any  pur- 
rose;  previous  measures;  ceremonious  introduction; 
the  act  of  making  or  fitting  by  a  regular  process ;  any 
thing  made  by  process  of  operation. 

Preparative,  pr^-p^riri-tlv,  adj.  Having  the 
power  of  preparing  or  qualifying. 

Preparative,  pr^.pdrir^tlv,  s.  That  which  lia« 
the  powerof  preparing  or  previously  fitting;  that  which 
is  done  in  order  to  something  else. 

PreparaTiveLY,  pri-piriri-tlv-li,  adv.  Pre- 
viously, by  way  of  preparation. 

Preparatory,  pri-pJrir4-t6r-i,  adj.  Antece- 
dently necessary;  introductory,  previous,  antecedent. 
— Kor  the  o,  see  Domettick. 

To  Prepare,  pri-pare,'  r.  a.  To  fit  for  any  thing 
to  adjust  to  any  use,  to  make  ready  for  any  purpose; 
to  qualify  for  any  purjiose ;  to  make  ready  beforehand ; 
to  form,  to  make ;  to  make  by  regular  process,  as,  he 
Prepared  a  medicine. 

2'w  Prepare,  pr^-pare/  v.  n.    To  take  previous 


ously,  to  lay  down  premises  ;   to  send  before  the  time  j     uicasurcs  ;  to  make  every  thing  ready,  to  put  things  in 

In  tliis  last  sense  not  ui  use.  I     erder  ;  to  make  one's  self  ready,  to  put  himself  in  a 

PREJnSES,  pr5mils-glz,  s.  99.     Propositions  ante-      state  of  expectation.    ^^ 

cedently  supposed  or  proved;  in  law  language,  house*  1  PREPAREDLY,  pr6-pa-r6d-le,   adv.  364.    By  prt>- 

or  lands.  j     per  precedent  measures. 

Premiss,  prdm^ls,  *.     An  antecedent  proposition.       PREPAREDNESS,  pri-pi-red-n5s,   *.     State  or  act 

Ifj^  As  the  singular  ends  with  st,  the  preceding  word      of  being  prepared. 


m  the  plural  ought  to  have  ss  also. 

Premium,  pri'-w^-hm,  s.  Something  given  to  in- 
vite a  loan  or  bargain  ;  a  reward  proposed. 

To  Peemonish,  pre-mon-nlsl),  v.  a.  To  warn  or 
admonish  beforehand. 

Premonishment,  pre-m5n-msh-n:ent,  «.  Prs- 
vious  information. 

Premonition,  pr^rTi6-n!sli-&n,  s.  Previous  no- 
tice, previous  intelligence. 

Premonitory,  pri-m6n-ni-lur-e,  adj.  Previ- 
ously advising. — For  the  last  o,  scl  Domesiick:  512. 

To  Prejionstrate,  pre-moa-strate,  v.  a.  Tc 
show  beforehand. 

PreMUNIRE,    pr^m-mii-ni-rt',    s.     A  writ   in  the 


Forethought 


Preparer,  pr^-pa-r&r,  t.  98.    One  that  prepares, 
one  tliat  previously  fits ;  that  which  fits  for  any  thing. 

Prepense,  pr^-p^nse,'  7     .. 

Prepensed,  pre-pdnst,'  359.  ^  "  •'' 
precoiiocived,  contrived  beforehand,  as,  malice  Pre- 
pense. 

PrepOLLENCY,   pri-p51-5n-s5,  s.     Suj>erior  influ- 
ence ;  power  beyond  others. 

To  Pklponder,  pr^p&ny?r,  ti.  a.    To  outweigh 

Preponderance,  pr4-p5niddr.inse,   1 

Preponderancy,  pr^pin-der-Jn-si,  5 
periorily  of  weight. 

Preponderant,   pr^-pftn-d^r-int,   ac^i.     Out 
weighing. 

3tf9 
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To  PhEPONUERATE,  pre-p6n-d^r-ate,  v.  a.  To 
outweigh,  to  overpower  by  weight;  to  overpower  by 
stronger  influence. 

To  Preponderate,  prd-p&n-d3r-ate,  %k  n.  To 
exceed  in  weight ;  to  exceed  in  influence  or  power  ana- 
logous to  weight. 

Pkeponderation,  pr^.pun-dC'r-a-sliin,  |,  The 
state  of  outweighing. 

2b  PrEPOSE,  pr^-poze,'  v.  a-    To  put  before. 

Preposition,  pr^p-p6-zish-un,  s.    In  Grammar, 

a  particle  governing  a  case. 

PrepOSITOR.  pr^-p5z-z1t-tur,  s.  A  scholar  ap- 
jiointed  by  the  master  to  overlook  the  rest. — See  Con- 
strue. 

To  Prepossess,  pre-p5z-zes/  v.  a.  531.  To  fill 
with  an  opinion  unexamined,  to  prejudice. 

Prepossession,  pre-p6z-z^sh-&n,  s.  Preoccupa- 
tion, first  possession  ;  prejudice,  preconceived  opinion. 

Preposterous,  pr^-p5s-t^r-us,  adj.  Having  that 
first  which  ought  to  be  the  last ;  wrong,  absurd,  pervert- 
ed; applied  to  persons,  foolish,  absurd. 

Preposterously,  pr^-p6s-t^i-us-lc,  adv.  In  a 
wrong  situation,  absurdly. 

PrEPOSTEROUSNESS,  pre-pis-tei-ClS-IieS,  5.  Ab- 
surdity, wrong  order. 

Prepotency,  pre-p6-t5n-si^,  s.    Superior  power, 

predominance. 

Prepuce,  pr^-pise,  *.  That  which  covers  the 
glans,  foreskin. 

To  Prerequire,  pre-re-kwlre,'  v.  a.  To  de- 
mand previously. 

Prerequisite,  prcJ-rllc-kwlz-It,  adj.  Sometliing 
previously  necessary. 

Prerogative,  pre-rig-gi-tlv,  j.     An  exclusive 

or  peculiar  privilege. 

Prerogatived,  pre-r6g-gi-tlvd,  adj.  359. 
Having  an  exclusive  privilege,  having  prerogative. 

Presage,  pr^s-sadje,   s.  492.  532.    Prognostick, 
presension  of  futuritv. 
Jt^  Mr.  Sheridan,  IWr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry, 

and  Entick,  pronounce  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this 

word  short;  and  Dr.  Kenriek,  and  W.  Johnston  make  it 

long. 

To  Presage,  pr^sadjc,'  v.  a.  Toforbode,  to  fore- 
know, to  foretell,  to  prophesy ;  to  foretoken,  to  fore- 
show. 

PresagEMENT,  pr^-sadje-m^nt,  s.  Forbodement, 
presension ;  foretoken. 

Presbyter,  prez-bt^-t^r,  j.  A  priest ;  a  presby- 
terian. 

Presbyterian,  pr5z-bt^-te-re-3.n,  adj.  Consist- 
ing of  elders,  a  tenn  for  a  modern  form  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal government. 

Presbyterian,  pr^z-bti-t^-re-an,  s.  An  abettor 
of  presbytery  or  Calvinistical  discipline. 

Presbytery,  pr^z-be-ter-e,  s.  Body  of  elders, 
whether  priests  or  laymen. 

Prescience,  pre-shi^-ense,  s.  532.  Foreknow- 
ledge, knowledge  of  future  things. 

Prescient,  pre-sh^-ent,  adj.  857.  Foreknow- 
ing, proplietick. 

Prescious,  prd-she-&s,  adj.  Having  foreknowledge. 

To  Prescind,  pre-slnd,'  v.  a.  To  cut  off,  to  ab- 
stract. 

PrescinDENT,  pre-slnd-Oiit,  adj.     Abstracting. 

To  Prescribe,  pr^-skrlbe,'  v.  a.  To  set  down  au- 
thoritatively, to  order,  to  direct;  to  direct  medically. 

To  Prescribe,  prc^-skribe,'  v.  n.  To  influence  by 
long  custom;  to  influence  arbitrarily ;  to  form  a  cus- 
tom which  has  the  force  of  law  ;  to  write  medical  direc- 
tiocs  and  forms  of  medicine. 

Prescript,  preiskrlpt,  a(lj.  Directed,  accuiately 
laid  down  In  a  precept. 

Prescript,  pre-skript,  s.  Directions,  precept,  mo- 
del prescribed. 

Prescription,  pr^-skrlp-shin,  s.  Rules  produc- 
ed and  authorized  by  custom  ;  custoin  continued  till  it 
has  the  force  of  law     medical  receipt. 
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Preseance,  prt^-s^Jnse,  s.  Priority  of  place  in 
sitting. 

Presence,  prez-zense,  s.  state  of  being  present ; 
state  of  being  in  the  view  of  a  superior ;  a  number  as- 
sembled before  a  great  person  ;  port,  air,  mien,  demea- 
nour; readiness  at  need,  quickness  at  expedients  ;  the 
person  of  a  superior. 

Presence-chamber,  pr^z-z^ns-tsham-b&r,  ^ 
Presence-room,  pr^z-z^ns-r65m,  ^  *' 

The  room  in  which  a  great  person  receives  company. 

PresENSATION,  pie-s^n-sa-sh&n,  s.  Preconcep- 
tion. 

Presension,  pre-sJn-shun,  s.  Perception  before 
hand. 

Present,  pr^-z-z^nt,  adj.  Not  absent,  being  face 
to  face,  being  at  hand  ;  not  past,  not  future ;  ready  at 
hand,  quick  in  emergencies;  favourably  attentive,  pro- 
pitious; unforgotten ;  not  abstracted,  not  absent  of 
mind,  attentive;  the  Present,  an  elliptical  expression 
for  the  present  time,  the  time  now  existing ;  at  Present, 
at  the  present  time,  now. 

Present,  pr^z-zSnt,  s.  A  gift,  a  donative,  some- 
thing ceremoniously  given  ;  a  letter  or  mandate  exhi- 
bited. 

To  Present,  pre-zSnt.'  v.  a.  492.    To  place 

in  the  presence  of  a  superior;  to  exhibit  to  view  or  no- 
tice ;  to  ofler,  to  exhibit ;  to  give  formally  and  ceremo- 
niouslv;  to  put  Into  the  hands  of  another;  to  favour 
with  gifts ;  to  prefer  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  ;  to  of- 
ftr  openly  ;  to  lay  before  a  court  of  judicature,  as  an 
object  of  inquiry. 

Presentable,  pre-z^nt-a-bl,  adj.    That  may  be 

presented. 
Presentaneous,  pr6z-z^n-ta-ne-us,  adj.  Ready, 
quick,  immediate. 

Presentation,  pr^z-z5n-tiish&n,  s.  The  act  of 

presenting ;  the  act  of  offering  any  one  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical benelice ;  exhibition. 
PresentaTIVE,  pr^-z^n-ti-tlv,  adj.   Such  as  that 

presentations  may  be  made  of  it. 
Presentee,  prlz-z^n-tee/  «.    One  presented  to  a 

benefice. 
Presenter,  pr^-z^n-t&r,  s.  98.    One  that  presents. 
PresentiaL,  pre-z^nishil,  adj.    Supposing  actual 

presence. 
Presentiality,  pr^-z5n-shi-iW-t^,  s.    State  of 

being  present. 
Presentifick,    pr^z-zen-tlfifik,    adj.       Making 

present. 
Presentifickly,  pr^z-z^n-tlfiflk-le,  adv.  509. 

So  as  to  make  present. 

Presentiment,  pr^-s^nit^.m^nt,  s.     Previous 

idea. 

Presently  pr3z-zlnt-li?,  adv.  At  present,  at  this 
time,  now  ;   immediately,  soon  after. 

Presentment,  prd-zent-in^nt,  s.  The  act  of  pre- 
senting; any  thing  presented  or  exhibited,  representa- 
tion ;  in  Law,  the  form  of  laying  any  thing  before  a 
court  of  judicature  for  examination. 

PresentnESS,  pr^z-z^nt-n6s,  *.  Presence  of  mindj 
quickness  at  emergencies. 

Preservation,  pr^z-z^r-va-shOn,  s.   The  act  of 

preserving,  care  to  preserve. 

Preservative,  pr^-zer-vA-tiv,  s.  That  which  has 
the  power  of  preserving ;  something  preventive. 

To  Preserve,  pr^-Z^rv,'  v.  a.  To  save,  to  de- 
fend from  tlestruction  or  any  evil,  to  keep;  to  season 
fruits  and  other  vegetables,  with  sugar,  and  in  other 
proper  pickles. 

Preserve,  pre-zSrv,'  s.  Fruit  preserved  whole  in 
sugar. 

Preserver,  pre-z^rvi&r,  s.  One  who  preserves, 
one  who  keeps  from  ruin  or  mischief;  he  who  makef 
preserves  of  fruit. 

To  Preside,  prti-side,'  ii.  n.  447  .  Tobesetovei, 
to  have  authority  over. 

Presidency,  pr^z-zti-dOn-si;,  *.    Suiierintendence, 

President,  priz-zi-dint,  s.  One  placed  with  au- 
thoritv  over  others,  one  at  the  head  of  others;  govet 
nor,  prefect. 
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Presidentship,  pr^ziz(^-d^nt-sliip 

antt  place  of  president. 

PresidiaL,  pr^-sid-j^-51,  adj.  293,  Relating  to 
a  garrison. 

7'o  Press,  pres,  v.  a.  To  Equecie,  to  crush  ;  to  dis- 
tress :  to  constrain,  to  compel ;  to  drive  by  violence ; 
to  affect  strongly ;  to  enforce,  to  inculcate  with  argu- 
ment and  importunity  ;  to  urge,  to  bear  strongly  on  ; 
to  compress,  to  hug,  as  embracing  ;  to  act  upon  with 
weight ;  to  force  into  military  service. 

To  Press,  pr^s,  t;.  n.  To  act  with  compulsive  vio- 
lence, lo  urge,  to  distress ;  to  go  forward  with  violence 
to  any  object;  to  make  invasion,  to  encroach;  to 
crowd,  to  throng;  to  come  unseasonably  or  importu- 
nately; to  urge  with  vehemence  and  importunity ;  to 
act  upon  or  influence ;  To  press  upon,  to  invade,  to 
push  against. 

Press,  pr^s,  *.  The  instrument  by  which  any  thing 
is  crushed  or  squeezed  ;  the  instrument  by  which  books 
are  printed ;  crowd,  tumult,  throng;  a  kmd  of  wooden 
case  or  frame  for  clothes  and  otjier  uses ;  a  commission 
to  force  men  into  military  service. 

PrESSBED,  pr^s-b^d,  s.  A  bed  so  formed  as  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  case. 

Presser,  pr^s-sur,  *.  98.  One  that  presses,  or 
works  at  a  press. 

PrESSGANG,  pr^s^gSng,  s.  A  crew  employed  to 
force  men  into  naval  service. 

PressingLY,  pr^sising-1^,  adv.  With  force,  closely. 

PrESSION,  pr^sll-un,  s.    The  act  of  pressing. 

Pressman,  pr^simin,  s.  88.  One  who  forces 
another  into  service,  one  who  forces  away ;  one  who 
makes  the  impression  of  print  by  the  press,  distinct  from 
the  Compositor,  who  ranges  the  types. 

PresSMONEY,  pr^s-mun-e,  .t.  Money  given  to  a 
soldier  when  he  is  taken  or  forced  away  into  the  service. 

Pressure,  pr^sli'sh6re,  J.  450.  Theact  of  press- 
ing or  crushing ;  the  state  of  being  pressed  or  crushed  ; 
force  acting  against  any  thing,  gravitation,  pressing  : 
violence  inflicted,  oppression  ;  aflliction,  grievance,  dis- 
tress, impression,  stamp,  character  made  by  impression. 

Presto,  pr^s^tA,  s.     Quick,  at  once. 

Presumably,  pr^-zij-m.^-ble,  adv.  Without  ex- 
amination. 

7o  Presume,  pr(5-z6me,'  v.  n.  454.  To  suppose, 
to  believe  previously  without  examination ;  to  sup- 
pose, to  afiirm  without  immediate  ])roof;  to  venture 
without  positive  Icive;  to  form  confident  or  arrogant 
opinions  ;  to  make  confident  or  arrogant  attempts. 

Presumer,  pre-zi-mur,  s.  98.  One  who  presup- 
poses, an  arrogant  person. 

Presumption,  pre-zum-sh5n,  s.  512.  Supposi 
tion  previously  formed  ;  confidence  grounded  on  any 
thing  presupposed  ;  an  argument  strong,  but  not  de- 
monstrative; arrogance,  confidence  blind  and  adventu- 
rous, presumptuousness;  unreasonable  confidence  of 
Divine  favour. 

Presumptive,  pre-zum-tlv,  adj.  Taken  by  jire- 
vious  supposition  ;  supposed,  as,  the  Presumiitive  heir, 
opposed  to  the  heir  apparent ;  confident,  arrogant,  pre- 
sumptuous. 

Presumptuous,    pn^-zumitshi-fis,  «<^'.     Arro- 
gant, confident,  insolent;  irreverent  with  respect  to 
noly  things. 
{C5"  We  frequently  hear  this  word  pronounced  in  three 

syllables,  by  corrupting  and  contracting  the  two  last  syl- 
lables into  shut,  as  if  written  prezumshus;  but  correct 

speakers  carefully  preserve  these  syllables  distinct,  and 

pronounce  them  like  the  word  to  c/iew,  and  the  pronoun 

uj. — Sec  Unctuous. 

Presumptuously,  pr^-r&m-tshu-us-l(5,  adv. 
/■rrogantly,  irreverently;  with  vain  and  groundless 
confidence  in  Divine  favour. 

Presumpi'uousness,    pr^zumitshii-i'is-nes,    s. 

Confidence,  irreverence. 
PrESUPPOSAL,   pre-sup-p4iziil,   j.  531.    Suppnsal 
previously  formed. 

To  Presuppose,  pr^-s&p-pAze,'  v.  a.    To  suppose 

as  previous. 
Presupposition,  pre-s5p-p6-zish-un,  s.     Sup- 

pojition  previously  formed. 
PresurmisE,  prc^-s&r-mize'  s.    Surmise  previously 

formed. 


Pretence,  pr^-t^nse,'  s.  A  false  argument  ground, 
ed  upon  fictitious  postulates ;  the  .let  of  showing  or  al- 
leging what  is  not  real ;  as-sumption,  claim  to  notice; 
claim  true  or  false ;  something  threatened  or  held  our, 
to  terrify. 

To  Pretend,  pr^-tJnd,'  v.  a.  To  make  any  ap- 
pearance of  having,  to  allege  falsely ;  to  show  hypocri- 
tically ;  to  hold  out  as  a  delusive  appearance;  to  claim. 

To  Pretend,  pre-t^nd,'  i'.  n.  To  put  in  a  olaim 
truly  or  falsely ;  to  presume  on  ability  to  do  anything, 
to  profess  presumptuously. 

Pretender,  pre-t^iidiur,  s.  98.  One  who  lay« 
claim  to  any  thing. 

Pretendingly,  pr^-t^ndUng-le,  adu.  Arrogant- 
ly, presumptuously. 

Pretension,  pre-ten-sh6n,  s.  Claim  true  or  falst; 

fictitious  appearance. 

Preterimperfect,  pr^-t^r-im-p^rif^kt,  atl/, 
llie  tense  not  perfectly  past. 

Preterit,  pr^-ter-h,  adj.    Past. 

Preterition,  pr^-t^r-rlsh-un,  *.  Tlie  act  of  go- 
ing past,  the  state  of  being  past. 

PreteritneSS,  pr^it^r-k-n^s,  s.  State  of  being 
p.ist,  not  presence,  not  futurity. 

Preterlapsed,  prti-t^r-lApst,'  adj.  Past  and 
gone. 

Pretermission,  pre-t§r-mlsh'&n,  i.  The  act  o< 
omitting. 

To  Pretermit,  pr^-t5r-mlt,'  v.  a.    To  pass  by. 

Preternatural,  pr^-t^r-nSt-tsh6-rJl,  adj.  Dif- 
ferent from  what  is  uatural,  irregular. 

Preternaturally,  pr^-t^r-ii3t-t.shft-ril-^,  adv. 

Inamannerdifferentfrom  the  common  unler  of  nature. 

PRETERNATURALNESS,pr^-t^r-nititshu-r41-n^S, 
s.     Manner  different  from  the  order  of  nature. 

Preterperfect,  prd-t^r-per-f^kt,  adj.  A  gram, 
matical  term  applied  to  the  tense  which  denotes  time 
absolutely  past. 

Preterpluperfect,  pr(5-t(^r-pl£i-pdrif^kt,  adj. 
The  grammatical  epithet  for  the  ten.se  denotini;  time 
relatively  past,  or  past  before  some  other  past  time. 

Pretext,  pr^-t^kst,'  s.  Pretence,  false  appear- 
ance, false  allegation. 

PreteXTA,  pr^-t^ks-t3,  *.  The  robe  that  Avas 
worn  by  the  youths  of  old  Rome  under  seventeen  years 
of  age. 

Pretor,  pre-tor,  s.  1 66.  The  Roman  judge ;  it 
is  now  sometimes  taken  for  a  inayor. 

PrETORIAN,  pr(^  to-r^-an,  actj.  Judicial,  exercised 
by  the  pretor. 

Prettily,  prlt-tiJ-le,  adv.    Neatly,  pleasingly. 

PrETTINKSS,  prlt-tt^-nes,  *.  Beauty  without  dig- 
nity. 

Pretty,  prlt-te,  adj.  101.  Neat,  elegant ;  beau- 
tiful without  grandeur  or  dignity;  it  is  used  in  a  kind 
of  diminutive  contempt  in  poetry  and  in  conversation ; 
not  very  small. 

Pretty,  prit-t^,  adv.     In  some  degree. 

To  Prevail,  pr^-vile,'  v.  n.  To  be  in  force,  to 
have  effect,  to  have  power,  to  have  influence  ;  to  over- 
come, to  gain  the  superiority ;  to  gain  influence,  to 
operate  effectually  ;  to  persuade  or  induce  by  entreaty. 

Prevailing,  pr^-v4-ling,  ai{j.  Predominant,  hav- 
ing most  influence. 

PrEVAILMENT,  pri^-vale-in^nt,  *.     Prevalence 


Prevalence,  pr^v-vS.-l^nse,    ) 
PrevalencY,  pr§viv;\-l§n-s4  i 


S.      Sui>eriority, 


influence,  predominance. 
Prevalent,  pr^v-va-l^nt,  adj.    Victorious,  gain- 
ing superiority ;  predominant,  powerful. 

Prevalently,  pr^vivi-lent-l<i,  adiK    Powerful. 

ly,  forcibly. 

To  Prevaricate,  pr^-vir-r^-kate,   v.  n.    To 

cavil,  to  quibble,  to  shuffle. 

Prevarication,  pr^-var-r^-ka-sh&n,  j.   siuiiiie, 

cavil. 
Prevaricator,  pr^-vSi-ii-ka-t&r,  *.  521.    A 

caviller,  a  shuflicr. 
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To  PhevenE,  pr^-v<^ne,'  v.  a.    To  hinder. 

I'kkvenient,  prc-ve-nt^-^nt,  adj.  Treceding,  go- 
ing before,  preventive. 

To  Prevent,  pri-v^nt,'  v.  a.  To  go  before  as  a 
guide,  to  go  before  making  tlie  way  easy  ;  to  go  before, 
to  anticipate ;  to  preoccupy,  to  pre-engage,  to  attempt 
first ;  to  hmdcr,  to  obviate,  to  obstruct.  This  last  is 
almost  the  only  sense  now  used. 

Preventer,  prt5-v^nt-&r,  s.  One  that  goes  before ; 
one  that  hinders,  a  hinilerer,  an  obstructor. 

Prevention,  pr^-V^n-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  go- 
ing iK'fore;  pre-occupation,  anticipation;  hinderance, 
obstruction;  prejudice,  prepossession. 

PREVENTIONAL,  pr^-v^n-sll5n-il,  ad;.  Tend- 
ing to  prevention. 

Preventive,  pr^-v5nt-lv,  adj.  157.   Tending  to 

hinder ;  preservative,  hindering  ill. 

Preventive,  pr^-v5nt'iv,  s.  A  preservative,  that 
which  prevents,  an  antidote. 

Preventively,  pr^-v^nt-lv-le,  adv.  In  such  a 
manner  as  tends  to  prevention. 

Previous,  prd-vi-&s,  adj.  314.  Antecedent,  go- 
ing before,  prior. 

PbeviouslK,  pr^-vd-6s-W,  adv.  Beforehand,  an- 
tecedently. 

PrEVIOUSNESS,  pr^iyi-is-nSs,  S.     Antecedence. 

Prey,  pra,  S,  2S9.  Something  to  be  devoured,  some- 
thing to  be  seized,  plunder  ;  ravage,  depredation  ;  ani- 
mal of  prey,  is  an  animal  that  lives  on  other  animals. 

To  Prey,  pra,  v.  n.  To  feed  by  violence ;  to  plun- 
der, to  rob ;  to  corrode,  to  waste. 

PreYER,  pra-&r,  *.  98.  Robber,  devourer,  plun- 
derer. 

Priapism,  piiiA-plzm,  s.     a  preternatural  tension. 

Price,  prlso,  s,  467.  Equivalent  paid  for  any  thing  ; 
value,  estimation,  supposed  excellence ;  rate  at  which 
any  thing  is  sold  [  reward,  thing  purchased  by  merit. 

To  Prick,  prik,  v.  a.  To  pierce  with  a  small  punc- 
ture ;  to  erect  with  an  acuminated  point ;  to  set  up  tlio 
cars;  to  animate  by  a  puncture  or  mark;  to  spur,  tc 
goad,  to  impel,  to  incite ;  to  pain,  to  pierce  with  le- 
inorse ;  to  mark  a  tune. 
To  Prick,  prlk,  v.  n.  To  dress  one's  self  for  show  ; 

to  come  upon  the  spur. 
Prick,  prlk,  s.     A  sharp  slender  instrument,  any 
vhing  by  which  a  puncture  is  made ;  a  thorn  in  the 
m'nd,  a  teasuig  and  tormentmg  thought,  remorse  of 
conscience  ;  a  puncture ;  tlie  print  of  a  deer  or  hare 
in  the  ground. 
Pricker,  prikikur,  S.  98.  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment; a  light  horseman. 
Pricket,  prlkiklt,  s.  99;     A  buck  in  hU  second 
year.  \ 

Prickle,  prlk-kl,  J,  405.  Small  sharp  point,  like 
that  of  a  brier. 

PrICKLINESS,  prikil^nSs,*.   Fulness  of  sharp  points. 

Pricklouse,  prik-louse,  S.  A  word  of  contemi* 
for  A  tailor. 

Pricksong,  prlk-sSng,  s.  Song  set  to  musick. 
Obsolete. 

Prickly,  prlkil^,  adj.     Full  of  sharp  points. 

Prickwood,  prlkiwid,  «,    A  tree. 

Pride,  pride,  t.  Inordinate  and  unreasonable  self- 
esteem  ;  insolence,  rude  treatment  of  others;  dignity 
of  manner,  loftiness  of  air  ;  generous  elation  of  heart ; 
elevation,  dignity  ;  ornament,  show,  decoration  ;  splen- 
dour, ostentation;  the  state  of  a  female  beast  soliciting 
the  male. 

To  Pride,  pride,  v.  a.  To  make  proud,  to  rate 
himself  high.     Used  only  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Prier,  prl-&r,  s.  416.  One  who  inquires  too  nar- 
rowly. 

Priest,  pr^^st,  s.  275.  One  who  officiate!  in  sa- 
cred offices  ;  one  of  the  second  order  in  the  hierarchy, 
abi»vc  a  deacon,  below  a  bishop. 

Pries TCRAIT,  pr^^st-krift,  *.     Religious  fraud. 

Priestess,  prWst't^s,  *.     A  woman  who  oificiatej 
in  heathen  riu-s. 
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Priesthood,  pr^^st-hfid,  s.  The  office  and  cha. 
i;\ctcr  of  a  priest;  the  order  of  men  set  apart  for  holy 
othces ;  the  second  order  of  the  hierarchy. 

Priestliness,  pr^est-lc-n^i,  *.  The  appearance 
or  manner  of  a  priest. 

Priestly,  preest-1^,  adj.  Becoming  a  priest,  sacre- 
dotal,  belonging  to  a  priest, 

Priestridden,  prd^st-rid-dn,  adj.  103.  Ma- 
naged or  governed  by  priests. 

Prig,  prig,  *.  A  pert,  conceited,  saucy,  pragmati- 
cal, little  fellow. 

Prill,  prll,  s.  A  birt  or  turbot ;  commonly  pro- 
nounced BriU. 

Prim,  prim,  adj.    Formal,  precise,  affectedly  nice. 

To  Prim,  prim,  v.  a.  To  deck  up  precisely,  to  form 
to  an  affected  nicety. 

Primacy,   pri-mi-s^,    ».      The  chief  ecclesiastical 
station. 
g:[?"  Mr.  Elphlnston  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  gives 

theshort  sound  to  i  in  this  word.     Perhaps  no  one  un- 
derstands the  analogies  of  our  language  better ;  but  in 

this  and  several  other  words  he  overturns  the  very  foui- 

dation  of  language,  which  is  general  custom.     I  am  well 

acquainted  with  the  shortening  power  of  the  antepenulti- 
mate accent,  535 ;   and  if  custom  were  wavering,   this 

ought  to  decide ;  but  in  this  word,  and  primary,  custom 

is  uniform,  and  precludes  all  appeal  to  analogy. 

Primal,  prl-mal,  ac0.    First.     A  word  not  in  use. 

Primarily,  pil-md-rd-l^,  adv.  Originally,  in  the 
first  intention. 

PriMARINESS,  pil-mJ-r^-n5s,  j.  The  state  of  be- 
ing first  In  act  or  intention. 

Primary,  prl-ml-r^,  arf/.  First  in  intention  ;  ori- 
ginal, first;  first  in  dignity,  chief,  principal.— See  Pri- 
macy. 

Primate,  prl-mlt,  *.  91.    The  chief  ccclesiastick. 

PrIMaTESHIP,  pri-mJt-shIp,  s-  The  dignity  or 
ofTiceofa  primate. 

Prime,  prime.  S-  The  dawn,  the  morning  ;  the  be- 
ginning, the  early  days ;  the  best  part ;  the  spring  of 
life ;  spring ;  the  height  of  perfection ;  the  first  part, 
the  beginning. 

Prime,  prime,  adj.     Early,   blooming  ;  principal, 

first  rate;  first  original;  excellent. 
To  Prime,  prime,  v.  a.    To  put  in  the  first  pow- 
der, to  put  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  gun  ;  to  lay  the  first 
colours  on  m  painting. 

Primely,  prlme-!^,  adv.  Originally,  primarily, 
in  the  first  place ;  excellently,  supremely  welL 

PRIMENESS,  prime-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  flrit  ; 
excellence. 

Primer,  prlm^mfir,  s.  98.     A  small  prayer-book 

in  which  children  are  taught  to  read. 
PriMERO,  pri-mi-rA,  *.  133.  A  game  at  cardi. 
Primeval,  prl-m<5-vAl,  133.  )  at//.  Original,  *ueh 
Prisievous,  prl-m^-v&s,  5  as  was  at  first. 
PrimitIAL,  prl-mishiil,  adj.  133.  Being  of  the 
first  production. 

Primitive,  prim-^-tlv,  a(fj.  Ancient,  original, 
established  from  the  beginning;  formal,  aHectedly  so 
leinn,  imiiating  the  supposed  gravity  of  old  times;  pri- 
mary, not  derivative. 

Primitively,  prlmii-tlv-1^,  adv.  Originally,  at 
first ;  primarily,  not  derivatively ;  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal rule. 

Puimitiveness,  prlm-d-tlv-n^s,  l.  State  of  be- 
ing original,  antiquity,  conformity  to  antiquity. 

Pkimogenial,  prl-m6-j(i-nii-Ai,  a^j.  First-born, 
primary,  elemental. 

Puimogeniture,  prl-mA.j5n^-tftre,  *.  Seniori- 
ty, eldership,  state  of  being  first-born. 

Primordial,  pri-m5ri<lii-;\l,  or  prl-m5rij^-il, 
adj.  '.'93.  376.     Original,  existing  from  the  beginning. 

PrimohdiaTE,  pri-mirid^-ate,  odj.  91.  Origi. 
nal,  existing  from  the  first. 

Piumuose,   prim-rAzc,   s.     A  flower.     Primrote  is 
used  by  Shakespeare  for  gay  and  flowery. 
'  Prince,    prlnse,    s.     A  sovereign,  a  chief  ruler  ;  » 
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to\-ercipJ  cf  rnnk  next  to  kings;  niler  of  whatever 
sex  ;  the  son  of  a  knif;,  the  kmsiiiaii  of  a  sovereign  ; 
the  chief  of  any  body  of  men. 

To  PllIKCE,  prlnse,  v.  n.  To  play  the  prince,  tj 
take  state. 

Princedom,  pnnsiilam,  s.  1 66-  The  rank, 
estote,  or  power  of  the  prince;  sovereignty. 

Princelike,  prlns-like,  ad}.     Becoming  a  prince. 

PRrNCELINESS,  priiis-l^-n^s,  s.  The  state,  man- 
ner, or  dignity  of  a  prince. 

Princely,  prlnsi-le,  aJj.  Having  the  appearance 
of  one  high  bom  ;  havingthe  rank  of  princes;  bccon> 
ing  a  prince,  royal,  grand,  august. 

Princely,  prlns-le,  adv.     In  a  princelike  manner. 

Princes- FEATHER,    prlnisiz-feiH-ir,    s.     The 

herb  amaranth. 

Princess,  prlnis^s,  s.  502.  A  sovereign  lady,  a 
woman  having  sovereign  command  ;  a  sovereign  lady 
of  rank  next  that  of  a  queen ;  the  daughter  of  a  king ; 
the  wife  of  a  prince. 

Principal,  prin-si-pJl,  ae^,  88.  Chief,  of  the 
first  rate,  capital,  essential. 

Principal,  prln-s^-pSl,  s.  A  head,  a  chief;  not 
a  second ;  one  primarily  or  originally  engaged,  not 
an  accessary  or  auxiliary ;  a  capital  sum  placed  out  at 
interest ;  the  president  or  governor. 

PriNCEPALITY,  prln-s5-piVW-t^,  *.  Sovereignty, 
supreme  power ;  a  prince,  one  invested  with  sovereign- 
ty ;  the  country  which  gives  title  to  a  prince,  as,  the 
Principality  of  Wales ;  superiority,  predominance. 

Principally,  prlu-s^-pSl-e,  adv.  Chiefly,  above 
all,  above  the  rest. 

PrincipaLNESS,  pr5ni6«i-pil-n^s,  t.  The  state  of 
being  principal. 

PrINCIPIATION,  prln-sip-^i-slifin,  S.  Analysis 
into  constituaiit  or  elemental  parts. 

Principle,  prln-sti-pl,  t.  405.  Element,  consti- 
tuent part ;  onginal  cause ;  being  productive  of  other 
being,  operative  cause;  fundamental  truth;  original 
postulate;  first  position  from  which  others  aic  deduc- 
ed; ground  cf  action,  motive;  tenet  on  which  morality 
is  founded. 

To  Principle,  prlnise-pl,  v.  a.  To  establish  or 
lix  in  any  tenet,  to  Impress  with  any  tenet,  good  or 
ill ;  toestablish  firmly  in  the  mind. 

PrINCOX,  prln-k5ks,  s.  A  coxcomb,  a  pert  young 
rogue.     Obsolete. 

To  Prink,  pringk,  v.  n.  To  j.rank,  to  deck  for 
show. 

To  Print,  print,  t^.  a.  To  murk  by  pressing  any 
thing  upon  another;  to  impress  any  thing  so  as  to 
leave  its  form;  to  impress  words,  or  make  books,  not 
by  the  pen,  but  by  the  press. 

To  Print,  print,  v.  n.    To  publish  a  book. 

Print,  print,  s.  Mark  or  form  made  by  impression  ; 
that  which  being  impressed  leaves  its  form;  picture 
cut  in  wood  or  copper  to  be  impressed  on  paper  ;  pic- 
ture made  by  impression  ;  the  iorm,  size,  arrangement, 
or  other  qualities  of  the  types  used  in  printing  books; 
the  state  of  being  published  by  the  printer ;  tingle  sheet 
printed  and  sold  J  formal  method. 

Printer,  print-fir,  s.  98.  One  that  prints  books  ; 
one  that  stamps  linen. 

PriNTLESS,  prlnt-l^s,  adj.  That  leaves  no  in- 
pression. 

Prior,  prl-ir,  adj.  166.  Former,  being  before 
something  else,  antecedent,  anteriour. 

Prior,  prl-Qr,  s.  The  head  of  a  Convent  of  monks, 
inferior  in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 

PrioKKSS,  prl-ur-^s,  s,  A  lady  si>j>crior  of  a  con- 
vent of  nuns. 

Priority,  prl-&riri-te,  s.  The  state  of  being  lirst, 
precedence  in  time,  precedence  in  place. 

PrIORSHIP,  pri-fir-ship,  s.  The  state  or  office  of 
a  prior. 

Priory,  prlifir-i,  s.  A  convent  in  dignity  below 
an  abbey. 

Prism,  prlzm,  s.  A  prism  of  glass  is  a  glass  bo.md- 
cd  with  two  equal  and  parallel  triangular  ends,  and 
tjiree  plain  and  wcll-polislied  sides,  which  meet  in  three 


p.-.rallc!  lines,  nmnmgfrom  the  three  angles  of  one  end, 
to  the  three  angles  of  the  other  end. 
Prism.\TICK,  prlz-mit-tik,  adj.  509.     Formed  as 
a  prism. 

Prismatically,  prlz-mil-t^-kil-^,  nJv.    In  t5i« 

form  of  a  prism. 
Prismoid,  prlzmimSld,  j.     A  body  ajip  roach  ing  to 

the  form  of  a  prism. 
Prison,  prlz-zn,  s.  170.     A  strong  hold  in  which 

persons  are  confined,  a  jail. 
To  PaiSON,  prlz^zn,  v.  a.    To  imprison,  to  confine. 
PrisONBASE,  prla^zn-base,  s.    A  kind  of  rustick 

play,  commonly  called  Prisonbars. 
Prisoner,  prlzizn-fir,  ».  98.    One  who  is  confin- 
ed in  hold ;  a  captive,  one  taken  by  the  enemy ;  one 
under  an  arrest. 
Prisonhouse,  pr!z-zn-hdfise,   s.     Jail,  hold  in 

which  one  is  confined. 
PrisonMENT,  prlz-zn-m5nt,  «.    Confinement,  im- 
prisonment, captivity. 
Pristine,   prls^lin,  adj.  140.    First,  ancient,  ori- 
ginal. 
Prithee,  prlTH^i    A  familiar  corruption  of  Pray 

thee,  or,  I  Pray  thee. 
Privacy,  prlivi-sd,  or  priv^i-si,  «.    State  of  be- 
ing secret,  secrecy ;  retirement,  retreat. 
IC§-  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  adopted  by 
Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  En- 
tick  ;  and  the  last  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  KIphinston,  and 
Mr.  Scott.     Mr.  Elphinston  is  in  this  word  consistent  with 
his  pronunciation  of  Prinwcj/;  but  my  ear  and  observa* 
tion  greatly  fail  me,  if  the  first  mode  of  pronouncing  thii 
word  IS  not  the  most  agreeable  to  polite  as  well  as  general 
usage.     It  seems  to  retain  the  sound  of  its  primitive  pn- 
Tate,  aspiracy,  does o( pirate i  which  word  piracy,  Mr. 
Elphinston,  in  opposition  to  all  our  orthoepists,  pro- 
nounces with  the  t  short. 
PrivaDO,  prl-va-dA,  s.    A  lecret  friend.    Not  used. 

— See  Lumbago. 
Private,  prKvlt,  adj.  91.  Secret;  alone;  being 
upon  the  same  terms  with  the  rest  of  the  community, 
opposed  to  publick;  particular,  not  relating  to  the 
publick  :  In  Private,  secretly,  not  publickly. 
Privateer,  pri-viLte^r,'  t.  A  ship  fitted  out  by 
private  men  to  plunder  enemies. 

To  Privateer,  prl-vi-t^^r/  v.  n.    To  fit  out 

ships  against  enemies,  at  the  charge  of  private  persons. 
Privately,  prl-v5t-l(i,  adv.    Secretly,  not  openly 
PuivatenESS,  prKvAt-n^s,  *.    The  sute  of  a  man 
in  the  same  rank  with  the  rest  of  the  community  ;  se- 
crecy, privacy ;  obscurity,  retirement. 
Privation,  prl-vaishfin,  s.  133.     Removal  or  de- 
struction of  any  thing  or  quality ;  the  act  of  degrading 
from  rank  or  ollice. 
Privative,    prlv-vi-tiv,   adj.   133.     Causing  pri- 
vation of  any  thing;    consisting  in   the  absence  of 
something;  not  positive. 

g:^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott, 
wrjohnston,  and  Entick,  make  the  lirst  syll:ible  of  this 
word  short,  as  I  have  done  ;  and  Mr.  Perry  and  Buchanan 
make  it  long.  In  defence  of  the  first  pronunciation  it 
may  be  observed,  that  this  word  is  not  like  primacy  and 
primary  ;  the  first  of  which  is  a  formative  of  our  own; 
and  the  second,  derived  from  the  Latin  privuirius,  which, 
in  our  pronunciation  of  the  Latin,  does  not  shorten  (hei 
in  tJ.e  nrkt  syllable,  as  prtttiiivus  does,  sec  Academy  .nnd 
InconiMrable,  and  therefore  these  worils  arc  no  rule  for 
the  pronunciation  of  this ;  which,  besides  the  general  lcn» 
dMiey  of  the  penultimate  accent  to  shorten  every  vowol 
it  falls  on  but  u,  555,  seems  to  have  another  claim  to  the 
short  vowel  from  Its  termination  ;  thus  tdnatlve,  ddnatire, 
prhnatlve,  derttHiiivt,  &c.  all  plead  for  the  short  sound. 

Privative,  prlv-vi-tiv,  s.  157.  That  of  which 
the  essence  is  the  absence  of  something,  as  .silence  is 
only  the  absence  of  sound. 

PRrVATIVELY,  prlv-vi  tlv-lt^,  adv.  By  the  ab- 
sence of  something  necessary  to  be  present,  negatively. 

Privativeness,  prlvivi-tlv-n&,  j.  Notation  of 
absence  of  something  that  should  be  present 

Privet,  prlv-vit,  s.  99.  Kvert;rccn  ;  a  kind  of 
jihv.leri.T. 

Privilege,  prlvCvc-liiljf,  s.  Peculiar  advantaije; 
immunitv,  publick  right. 
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To  Privilege,  prlvivd-llclje,  v.  a.  133.  To  in 
vest  with  rights  or  immunities,  to  grant  a  privilege;  to 
exempt  from  censure  or  danger ;  to  exempt  from  paying 
tax  or  impost. 

Privily,  prlvi^-1^,  adv.  .Secretly,  privately. 

Privity,  priv^-t^,  s.  530.  Private  communica- 
tion ;  consciousness,  joint  knowledge. 

Privy,  prlv-^,  adj.  Private,  not  pubhck,  assigned 
to  secret  uses ;  secret,  clandestine;  admitted  to  secnts 
of  stale;  conscious  to  any  thmg,  admitted  to  partici- 
pation. 

Privy,  prlv-^,  s.  Place  of  retirement,  necessary 
house. 

Prize,  prize,  s.  a  reward  gained  by  contest  with 
competitors;  reward  gained  by  any  performance ;  some- 
thing taken  by  adventure,  plunder. 

To  Prize,  prize,  v.  a.  To  rate,  to  value  at  a  cer- 
tain price;  to  esteem,  to  value  highly. 

PriZER,  prl-zur,  s.  98.     He  who  value*. 

Prizefighter,  prlze-fl-tir,  s.  One  that  fights 
publickly  for  a  reward. 

Pro,  pi6.     For,  in  defence  of. — See  Con. 

Probability,  pr5b-i-bll-^-t^,  s.  Likelihood,  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  evidence  arising  from  the  prepon- 
deration  of  argument. 

Probable,  pr5b-bJ-bl,  adj.    Likely,  having  more 
evidence  than  the  contrary. 
B^  Were  this  word  used  to  signify  the  possibility  of 

eearcning  a  wound  with  a  orobe,  the  o  would  in  that  case 

be  pronounced  long. 

Probably,  pr5b-b5-bl^,  adv.  Likely,  in  likeli- 
hood. 

ProeaT,  pri-bat,  S.  The  proof  of  wills  and  testa- 
ments of  persons  deccase<i  in  the  spiritual  court. 

Probation,  prA-ba-sh5n,  s.  Proof,  evidence,  tes- 
timony ;  the  act  of  proving  by  ratiocination  or  testimo- 
ny ;  trial,  examination  ;  trial  before  entrance  into  mo- 
na^tick  life,  noviciate. 

{{^  The  0  in  the  inseparable  preposition  of  this  and  si- 
milar words,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable,  is 

exactly  like  the  o  in  obedience,  which  see. 

Probationary,  prA-h;t-shCin-ii-r^,  adj.  Serving 
for  trial. 

Probatio.N'ER,  prA-baisli&n-5r,  s.  One  who  is 
upon  trial ;  a  novice. 

PROBATIONEBSHlP,pr6-ba-sh&n-5r-s!)!p,  i.  State 
of  being  on  trial. 

Probatory,  prSb'bA-tftr-e,  adj.  512.  Serving 
for  trial. 

PrOBATUM  est,  prA-ba-tum  t-st,  i.  A  Latin  ex- 
pression added  to  the  end  of  a  receipt,  signifying,  It  is 
tried  or  proved. 

Probe,  probe,  l  A  slender  wire  by  which  sur- 
geons search  the  depth  of  wounds. 

PROBE-SCISSOR5,  prdbe-siz-z&rs,  «.  1(16.  .Scissors 
used  to  open  wounds. 

To  Probe,  pr6be,  v.  a.  To  search,  to  try  by  an 
instrument. 

Probity,  piJ)bi^-t^,  *.  530.    Honesty,  sincerity. 

Problem,  pr6lj-lein,  s.    A  question  proposed. 

Problematical,  prob-l^-mitit^-kdl,  adj.  509. 
Uncertjiiu,  unsettled,  disputable. 

Problematically,  prib-l^-rndt-t^-kiil-*^,  adv. 

Uncertainly. 

Proboscis,  prA-b5s-sls,  s.  A  snout,  the  trunk  of 
an  elephant ;  but  it  is  used  also  for  the  same  part  in  e- 
vcry  creature. 

Procacious,  prA-lcUshas,  adj.    Petulant,  loose. 

Procacity,  pr<i-kis-se-tt',  s.  530.     Petulance. 

ProCATARCTICK,  J)rA-kit-irkitik,  ai{j.  fore- 
running, antecoilent. 

Procatarxis,  prA-klt-arksMs,  s.  The  prc-cxis- 
tcnt  cause  of  a  disea-se,  wliich  eo-ojicratcs  with  others 
that  are  subsequent. 

Procedure,  prA.s^^ij6re,  J.  376.  Manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, management,  conduct ;  act  of  pDceoding,  pro- 
gress, process. 

Tn  Proceed,  prA-seed,'  v.  n.  533.  To  pass  from 
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one  thins;  nr  place  to  another;  to  go  forward,  to  tend 
to  the  end  designed ;  to  come  forth  from  a  place  oi 
from  a  sender ;  to  issue,  to  be  produced  from  ;  to  pro- 
secute any  design  ;  to  be  transacted,  to  be  carried  on  i 
to  make  progress,  to  advance;  to  carry  on  juridicaf 
process;  to  transact,  to  act,  to  carry  on  any  afrair  me- 
thodically; to  be  propagated,  to  come  by  generation  ; 
to  be  produced  by  the  original  efficient  cause. 

Proceed,  prA-s^^d,'  s.  Produce,  as,  the  Procecd^ 
of  an  estate.     A  law  term. 

ProceedeR,  prA-sWd'&r,  s.  98.  One  who  goes 
forward,  one  who  makes  a  progress. 

Proceeding,   prA-st^M-lng,  s.   410.     Progress 

from  one  thing  to  another,  series  of  conduct,  trans;ic- 

tlon,  legal  procedure. 
PbOCERITY,    prA-s^r-(^-t^,   s.     Tallness,   height  o< 

stature. 
Process,  prAs^s^s,   s.  533.    Tendency,  progressive 

course;  regular  and  gradual  progress;  methodical  ma- 
nagement of  any  thing  ;  course  of  law. 

g^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Narcs,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash, 
MrTScott,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Perry,  place  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  ;  and  those  who  give  the 
quantity  of  the  vowels  make  it  short:  Buchanan  alone, 
though  he  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  makes  it 
long. 

Mr.  Nares  suspects  the  .iccentuation  of  this  word  on  the 
second  syllable  to  be  the  most  ancient,  though  Shake- 
speare so  frequently  places  the  accent  on  the  first : 

"  Tell  her  the  jtrocesi  of  Antonio's  end." 

Herchant  of  Venice 
"In  brief,  te  set  th«  needles  proeetM  by." 

HtUMure  for  itecuurt. 
**  In  proctit  of  Iho  seasons  1  tiave  seen." 

Shakespear^t  Sonneis. 

But  Jililton  accents  the  second  syllable: 

••  Cannot  without  proeesi  of  speech  lie  told." 

far.  Lost,  vll    I7B. 
rhich  might  rise 


"  By  policy  and  long  pmcess  of  Ume,"        tb.  U.  2^. 

nicre  is  a  phrase,  as  Mr.  Nares  observes,  in  process  oi 
time,  when  wc  oftener  hear  the  accent  on  the  second  syf- 
lable  of  this  word  than  the  first.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
proof  of  the  justness  of  his  observation  respecting  the  an- 
tiquity of  this  pronunciation:  but  as  it  is  now  antiquat. 
ed  in  other  phrases,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  in  this. 
Procession,    prA-slsh-&n,  s.     a  train  marching 

in  ceremonious  solemnity. 
Processional,  prA-s^shi&n-^l,  adj.   Relating  to 

procession. 
Procession ary,   prA-s^sh-&n-5-r^,    adj.    512. 

Consisting  in  procession. 
Pkocinct,    pro-slngkt,'   s.     Complete  preparation, 

preparation  brought  to  the  point  of  action. 
T»    Proclaim,    prA-klame,'  v.   a.    202.    To  pro- 
mulgate or  denounce  by  a  solemn  or  legal  publication  \ 
to  tell  openly;  to  outlaw  by  public  denunciation. 
PrOCLAIMER,  pro-kla-mur,  s.    One  that  publishes 
by  authority. 

Proclamation,  prAk-kli-ma-sh&n,  *.    Pubhca. 

tion  by  aiiihority  ;  a  declaration  of  the  king's  will  a 

pcnly  published  among  the  people. 
ProcUVITY,  prAkliv-^-t^,  «.  530.    Tendency,  na- 

tural  inclination,  piopension  ;  readiness,  facility  of  at- 
taining. 
PrOCLIVOUS,    prA-kll-v&s,    at^.    503       Inclined, 

tending  by  nature. 
Proconsul,  prA-kAn-sul,  i.    A  lloman  oftirer,  who 

governed  a  province  with  consular  authority. 
Proconsulship,  prA.kAii-sfil-ship,  /    The  ofllcc 

of  a  proconsul. 
2o  Procrastinate,  prA-krJs-tln-ate,  ik  a.    To 

defer,  to  delay,  to  put  oil' from  dav  to  day, 
Procrastinatio.v,  pro-kn\s-tln-a^htin,  5.    De 

lay,  dilatoriiiess. 
Procrastinator,  prA-krJsitln-a-tfir.  5.  521.  A 

dilatory  person. 
Procreant,  pro-kre-int,  adj.  505     Productive, 

pregnant. 
To  Procreate,  prA-krd-atc,  v.  a.    To  generate, 

to  produce. 
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ProcreaTIOM,    prA-krA-aishun,    s.     Generation,  |  PRODUCT,  prJdiSkt,  i.  532.    Something    producco 

as  fruits,  grain,  metals;  work,  composition;  thing coiv 
sequential,  ertect. 

8:5"  Mr-  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Sentt,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
W.  Johnston,  Perry,  and  Entick,  make  the  o  in   the  first 
syllable  of  this  word  short ;  and  IJr.  Ash,  as  far  as  we  can 
leather  by  his  position  of  the  accent,  makes  it  long. 
Productile,  pr<i-d&k'til,  adj.  140.     Which  nia> 

be  produced. 
Production,   prA-d&kishfin,   s.     The  act  of  pro- 
ducing; the  thn;g  produced,  fruit,  product ;  composi- 
tion.  ' 

Productive,  pro-dilk-tlv,  adj.  Having  the  power 
to  produce,  fertile,  generative,  eificient. 

Proem,  prii^m,   s.     Prc^ice,  introduction. 

Profanation,  prftf-a-na-shOn,  s.  533.  The  act 
of  violating  any  thing  sacred  ;  irreverence  to  holy  thing  j 
or  persons. 

Profane,  prA-fane,'  adj.  533.  Irreverent  to  sacred 
names  or  things;  not  sacred,  secular;  polluted,  not 
pure  ;  not  purihed  by  holy  rite. 

To  Profane,  pr6-fane/  i;.  a.    To  violate,  to  pol- 
lute, to  put  to  wrong  use. 
Profanely,  prA-fane'It5,   adv.     With  irreverence 

to  sacred  names  or  lliin'Ts. 


production 
PrOCREATIVE,  pro-krti-a-tlv,  ad;.  512.    Genera 

tive,  productive. 
Procreativeness,    prAikr^-a-tiv-nes,    s.    512. 

554.     Power  of  generation. 
ProcreaTOR,  prA-kr^-a-tur,  ».  521.     Generator, 

begetter. 
Proctor,   prAk^tSr,    *.  166.     A  manager  of  ano. 

ther  man's  affairs ;  an  attorney  in  the  spiritual  court. 

the  magistrate  of  the  university. 
Proctorship,  prAkit&r-shlp,  s.    office  or  dignity 

of  a  proctor. 

Procumbent,  prA-kumib^nt,  adj.    Lying  down, 

prone. 

Procurable,  prA-ki-rA-bl,  adj.  To  be  procured, 
obtiin.ible,  acquirable. 

Procuracy,  pr6k-ij.ra-S(^,  s.  The  management  of 
any  thing. 

Procuration,  prAk-kJi-ri-shin,  s.  The  a.>f  of 
procuring. 

Procurator,  prAk-kii-ra-tfir,  s.  166.  521.  Ma- 
nager, one  who  transacts  afTairs  for  another. 

ProcuraTORIAL,       prAk-ki-ri-to^r^-Sl,       adj.  \ 


M  ade  by  a  proctor. 


Profaner,  prA-faneii'ir,  s.    Polluter,  violator. 


Procuratory,  prA-kWrii-t5r-^,  adj.  512.  Tend- ',  Phofaneness,    pio-faneii>&, 

ing  to  procuration.  j     what  is  sacred. 


To  Procure,   prA-k6rc,'   v.  a.     To  manage,  to 


transact  for  another ;  to  obtain,  to  acquire ;  to  persuade, 

to  prevail  on  ;  to  contrive,  to  forwanl. 
To  Procure,  prA-kiire/  v.  n.   To  bawd,  to  pimp. 
Procurement,   prA-k6re-m^nt,  s.    The  act  ot 

procuring. 
Procurer,    pro-ku-r&r,    $.  98.      One   that  gains, 

obtainer ;  pimp,  pander. 
Procuress,  prA-ku-r^s,  s.    A  bawd. 
Prodigal,    prAdid^-gal,    adj.     Profuse,  wasteful, 

exjiensive,  lavish. 
Prodigal,  prAd-d^-g'il,  s.     A  waster, 

thrift. 


Puofection,  prA-f^k-slmn,  s. 


S.       Irreverence   oS 

Advance,  progres- 

To  declare  himself 


To  Profess.  prA-fes,'  j;.  a. 

in  strong  terms  of  any  opinion  or  passion,  to  make  a 
show  of  any  sentiments  by  loud  declaration  tftdeclare 
publickly  one's  skill  in  any  art  or  science,  so  as  to  ic- 
vite  employment. 
To  Profess,  prA-fe/  v.  n.  To  declare  openly; 
to  declare  friendship. 

Professedly,  prA-f^sis<?d  It^,  adv.  364.    Accord. 

ing  to  (ijicii  dtchiration  made  by  liiiiiself. 

[Profession,    prA-i'^sliiun,  s.     Calling,   vocation, 

spend- j      known  einjiloymeiit ;  declaration,  strong  assurance;  the 
■      act  of  declaring  one's  self  of  any  party  or  opinion 


Prodigality,    prAd-de-gal-^-t6,    s.     Extrava  i  Professional,  p;A-f^shi&n-il,  arf/.    Relating  te 


gance,  profusion,  waste,  excessive  liberality 
PrODIG.\LLY,     pr6d'de-g4l-^,      adlK       Profusely 
wastefully,  extravagantly. 

Prodigious,  prA-dld-jus,  adj.  314.  Amazing 
astonishing,  monstrous. 

1'RODIGIOUSLY,  prA-d!d-jCls-l^,  adv.  Amazingly 
astonishingly,  portentously,  enormously. 

PrODIGIOUSNESS,  prA-did-jUS-Il^s,  s.  Enormous- 
ness,  portcntousness,  amazing  qualities. 

Prodigy,  pr6d-d^-j^,  j.  Any  thing  out  of  the  or- 
dinary process  of  nature,  from  which  omens  are  drawn  ; ' 
portent;  monster;  any  thing  astonishing  fur  good  or 

ProditiON,  prA-dlshi&n,  s.    Treason,  treachery. 

Proditor,  prod-e-tur,  s.  166.  A  traitor.  Not 
in  use. 

ProditORIOUS,  prod-e-tA-r^-&s,  adj.  Treache- 
rous, perfidious;  ant  to  make  discoveries.     Not  used. 

To  Produce,  pro-diise,'  v.  a.  492.  To  offer  to 
the  view  or  notice;  to  exhibit  to  the  publick  ;  to  bring 
as  an  evidence;  to  bear,  to  bring  forth  as  a  vegetable; 
to  cause,  to  effect,  to  generate,  to  beget. 

Produce,  prAd-dise,  s,  532.    Product,  that  which 
any  thing  yields  or  brings ;  amount,  gain, 
g:^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.   Nares,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr. 

Scott,   Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,   Perry,  and   Entick. 

make  the  o  in  the  first  syllabic  of  this  word  short;  and 

Buchanan  and  Dr.  Ash,  long. 

Producent,  prA-di-sliit,  s.  One  that  exhibits, 
one  that  offers. 

Producer,  prA-d6-s5r, 

produces. 


a  particular  calling  or  profession. 
Professor,  prA-f^s-si^r,  s.    One  who  declares  him- 
self of  any  opinion  or  party  ;  one  who  publickly  prac- 
tises or  teaches  an  art. 

Professorship,  prA-fOs-sur-shlp,  s.  The  sta- 
tion or  office  of  a  publick  teacher. 

To  Proffer,  prAfiffir,  v.  a.    To  propose,  to  offet. 

Proffer,  prAt-fCir,  s.  OlTer  made,  something  pro- 
[loscd  to  acceptance. 

Proffeber,  prof-ffir-iir,   s.    He  that  ofTers. 

I'roficience,  prA-flshi^nse,      ) 

Proficiency,  i>rA-fishi^a-s(i,  |    *'    ■^'°^'^'  ^^' 

vancement  in  any  thiuj,',  improvement  gained. 
Proficient,  prA-flsli-ent,  s.    One  who  has  made 

advancement  in  any  study  or  business. 

Profile,  prA-fil,  prA-f^d-1;  s.  112.  The  side  face, 
half  face. 

Profit,  prAf^flt,  s.  Gain,  pecuniary  advantage ; 
advantage,  accession  of  good  j  improvement,  advance- 
ment, proficiency. 

2o  Profit,  prof-fit,  v.  a.  To  benefit,  to  advan. 
t;ige  ;  to  improve,  to  advance. 

To  Profit,   prAfifit,    v.  n.     To  gain   advantage 
to  make  improvement ;   to  be  of  use  or  advantage. 

Profitable,  prAfiflt-i  bl,  adj.  Gainful,  lucra- 
tive; useful,  advant.ageou?. 

Profitableness,  prof-fk -ii-bl-nes,  a.    Gainful- 

uess,  usefulness,  advantapeousness. 
One  that  generates  or   PROFITABLY,   prAf-llt-d-ble,   adv.     Gainfully,  ad- 

Mtiigcously,  usefully. 


Producible,  prA-d6-s^-bl,  adj.  Such  as  may  be  1'ROFITLESS,  prAf'fit-l^s,  adj.  A'oid  of  gain  or  ad- 
exhibited;  such  as  may  be  generated  or  made.  j     vantage. 

Produciblenebs,  pro-dii-se-bl-nes,  s.  The  state  PROFLIGATE,  prAfifle-gat,  adj.  91.  Abandoned, 
of  lying  producible.  "  '"='  to  virtue  and  decency,  shameless. 
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PkOFXIGATE,  pr5f^fli-git,  a.  91.     An  atindoned, 
shameless  wretch. 

Profligately,   pr5f^fle-gii-l^,    adv.     shame- 
lessly. 

PrtOKLIGATENESS,  prif^fli-gat-nSs,  S.     The  qua- 
lity of  bciiif;  profliffate. 
PboflueNCE,  pr&l'-flfl-^nse,  i.     Progress,  course. 
PaOFLUKNT,  prof^fli-^nt,  adj.  532.    Flowing  for- 

waiO. 
Profound,  prA-fSind/  adj.  Deep,  descending  far 
below  the  surface,  low  with  respect  to  the  neighbouring 
places  ;  intellecrually  deep,  not  obvious  to  the  miixi ; 
lowly,  submissive;  learned  beyond  the  common  reach. 
Profound,  pr&-f3und,'  s.    The  deep,  the  main, 

the  sea  ;  the  abyss. 
PROFOU^fDLV■,    prA-f5und-li,  adv.    Deeply,  with 
deep  oiincem ;  with  great  degrees  of  knowledge,  with 
deep  liibight. 
PROFOUND.*iESS,     pr5-fouiu'.-n5s,    I.      Depth    of 

place ;  depth  of  knowledge. 
Profundity,  prA-f&nd-d-tii,  s.    Depth  of  place 

or  know.lcilge. 
Profuse,   pr6-f6se,'  adj.    427.     Lavish,   prodig.nI, 

overalKJunding. 
Profusely,   prA-f&se'li,   ado.      Lavishly,    prcdi. 

gaily  1  with  exuberance. 
PkOHJSENESS,    pr<i-t'ise-n5s,   t,     Lavishness,    pro- 
digality. 
Profusion,   prA-fi-zh&n,   s,      Larishncss,    prodi- 
gality, extravagance  1  abundance,  exuberant  plenty. 
To  Prog,   pr5g,   v.  n.    To  rob,   to  steal ;   to  (.liift 

meanly  for  provisions.     A  low  word. 
Prog,  pr&g,  t.    Victuals,  provision  of  any  kind.     .-V 

low  word. 
PaOGKNERATiON,  prA-j^n-Jr-aishun,  *.    The  act 

of  begetting,  propagation. 
PboGENITOR,   prii-j en-It- &r,  s.     .\  forefather,   an 

ancestor  in  a  direct  hne. 
Progeny,  prod-ji-ni,  $,    offspring,   race,  genera- 
tion. 
PrognosTICABLK,  pr&g-nisitA-kA-bl,  acfj.    .Such 

as  may  be  foreknown  or  foretold. 
To  PaoGNOSTiCATB,  prig-nftsitA-kAte,  v.  a.    To 

foretell,  to  foreshow. 
PaOGNOSTlCATiON,  pr5g-n&s-tika-sli&n,  s.    A 

foretoken. 

Peognosticator,  prig-n6sitt^-ka-tur,  *,  521. 
One  who  foretells. 

FaOGNOSTICK,  pr&g-n5s-tlk,  adj.  Foretokening 
disease  or  reoorery. 

Prognostics,  pr&g.nis-tik,  s.  ihc  skill  of  fore- 
telling diseases,  or  the  event  of  disc;u>es  ;  a  prediction ; 
a  token  forerunning. 

Progress,    pr5g-gris,    *.    532.      Course,   proces- 
sion) advanoement,  motion  forward  ;  intellectual  ini- 
proTcrnent  j    removal  from  one  place  to  anotiier 
journey  of  state,  a  circuit. 
JO^  NIr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  N'ares,   Dr. 

Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  and  Perry,  pronounce  tlieo  in  (h( 

first  sylLible  of  this  word  short)  but  Buchanan  and  Kii 

tick  make  it  long. 

Progression,  prA-gr^hi&n,  s.  Process,  regular 
and  gradual  advance)  motion  forward;  intellectual 
.ndvance. 

PaOOUES.SIONAL,  prA-gr3shiftn-il,  adj.  in  a  state 
of  increase  or  advance. 

PaooRESarVE,  prA-gr&islv,  a(0.  Going  forw.ird, 
advancing. 

PqOGHESSIVELY,  priV-gr^S^lv-li,  adt:  By  gra- 
dual steps  or  regular  course. 

PROGRiyiSIVENESS,  pr6-gr3s'slv-ii3s,  5.  ThesL-ite 
of  advancing. 

I'o  Prohibit,  prA-blb-lt,  v.  a-  To  forbid,  to  in- 
terdict by  authority;   to  dctjar,  to  hinder. 

PROHI BITER,  prA-hlb-lut&r,  s.  Furbiddcr,  inter- 
dicter. 

PROHimTioN,  prA-b^-blshifin,  s.  Forbicldince, 
interdict,  act  of  forbidding 
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PROHlBirORY,   prA-Iilb-be-ti'ir-e,   adj.     Iicpiylijj 

prohibition,  forbidding. 
To  Project,  pr6-j^kt,'  v.  a.  -192.    To  throw  out, 

to  cast  forward ;  to  exhibit  a  form,  as  of  the  ini.ijjc 

tJirown  on  a  mirror;  to  scheme,  to  form  in  the  maid, 

to  oontiive. 

To  Project,  prA-j^kt/  v.  n.    To  jut  out,  to  shoot 

forward,  to  shoot  beyond  something  next  iU 
Project,   prid-jekt,   s.  492.  532.    Scneme,  con- 
trivance. 
Projectile,  prA-j^k-tll,  $.  140.    .\  body  put  it> 

motion. 

Projectile,  prA-j3kitll,  adj.  140.    Impelled  for 

ward. 

Projection,  prA-j^k-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  shoot- 
ing forward ;  plan,  delineation ;  scheme,  plan  of  a> 
tion ;  in  Chemistry,  crisis  of  an  operation. 

Projector,  prA-j^k-t&r,  s.  One  who  formi 
schemes  or  designs ;  one  who  forms  wild  impracticable 
schemes. 

PrOJECTURE,  prA-j5kitsh&re,  s.  463.  A  jutting 
out 

To  Prolate,  pri-late,'  v.  a.  492.  To  pronounce, 
to  utter. 

Prolate,  prAl-Ate,  adj.  532.  Oblate,  flat  Flat- 
ted  at  the  poles,  applied  to  a  spheroid. 

PaOLATION,  prA-la-sh&n,  s.  Pronunciation,  ut- 
terance; delay,  act  of  <leferring. 

Prolegomena,  pr61-l^-g5in-m^-nJ,  3. 530.  Pre- 
vious discourse,  introductory  observations. 

PrOLEPSIS,  prA-l5pi-sia,  3.  A  dgure  of  rhetorick, 
in  which  objections  are  anticipated. 

Proi.EPTICAL,  prA-l^p-ti-kAl,  at//.  Previous,  an- 
tecedent. 

PrOLEPTICALLY,  iir6-lip-tA-kM-U,  adv.  By  way 
of  anticipation. 

PaOl.IFICATION,  prA-lif-f^ka-sll&n,  3.  Go:icra- 
tion  of  children. 

PrOUFICK,  prA-llMk,  adj.  509.  Fruitful,  gciio. 
rative,  pregnant,  productive. 

PrOLIFICALLY,  prA  rif-f(4-kil-i,  adv.  Fruitfully, 
pregnantly. 

Prolix,  prA-liks/  a<0.  Long,  tedious,  no:  concise ; 
of  long  duration. 

PaOUXIOUS,  pro-llkish&s,  ae^j.  Dilatory,  tedious. 
Not  used. 

Prolixity,  prA-Ilks^ji-ti*,  ».     Tcdiousness,  tiio- 

BOine  length,  want  of  breirity. 
PrOUXLY,  prA-liks^li,  adv.    At  great  length,  te- 
diously. 
Pbolixness,  prA-liksin3s,  *.    Tedlousness. 
ProI-OCUTOR,  prAl-lA-kd^tfir,  s.  503.    'l"he  fore- 
man, the  ()>eaker  of  a  convocation. 
JJ^  In  compliance  with  so  many  authorities,  I  plaecti 
the  accent  on  the  anteiiemiltiniate  syllable  ot  Inierlocuior, 
and  nearly  the  same  authoritio*  obliue  me  to  place  the 
accent  on  the  jienultimate  of  this  word )  for  so  Dr.  John- 
son,  Dr.   Kenrick,   Dr.   Ash,    W.  Johnston,   Mr.  Perry, 
Buchanan,  ll.-uelay,  Kciiniiig,  and  Bailey,  accent  it.     Biil 
surely  the»c  two  words  ought  not  to  be  ditlciently  accent- 
ed; and  if  my  opinion  hail  any  weight,  1  would  accent 
Iheni  Ixithon  the  pcnultniiatc,  as  they  may  be  consider 
ed  exactly  like  words  indiiig  in  ator,  and  ought  to  be  ac- 
cented m  the  same  iiiaiiner.     Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  .Scott 
.are  very  singular  in  pUiciiig  theact.-ent  on  ihe  first  sylLihle. 
— See  Interwcutor. 

Prolocutorship,  pr&l-lA-ki-t&r-shlp,  s.     The 

otlicc  of  a  prolocutor. 
Prologue,   prAWig,   *.  338.   532.     Preface,  in- 
troduction to  any  discourse  or  performance  ;  somctliiiii; 

spoken  before  the  entrance  of  tJie  actors  of  a  play. 

g:^  Mr.  .Sheridan,   Mr.   Klphinston,  Mr.  Nares,  Dt. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Soott,   VV.  Johnston,  I'crry,  and   Kntic't, 
make  the  e  In  the  Cist  syllable  of  this  word  short,  and 
I'.uchanan  only.  long. 
To  Prologue,  prol-log,  ».  a.  To  inlrodunc  w::h 

a  fonnal  preface.     -Not  in  use. 
To  ProLO.VG,   prA-l5ng,'  V.  a.    To   lengthen  out, 

to  continue,  to  draw  out;  to  p\it  olFto  a  distant  time. 
Prolongation,  prAi-lAng-gi-shun,  s.  5:',0.  The 

act  of  lengtliening ;  doUiy  to  a  longer  t>ni>>. 
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Protube- 


PnOLueiON,  prA-ltl-zhfin,  s.  Eiitertainment,  jHir- 
formanee  of  diversion ;  prelude. 

PjROMns'ENT,  prim-nn^-ii^nt,  adj.  Standing  out 
beyond  tliC  other  parts,  protuberant. 

P&OMINENCE,  pr&m-me-n^nse,      7 

PROMINENCY,  prSm-m^-n^n-s<^,     5 
rauce,  projecting  parts. 

Promiscuous,  prA-m1s'k6-Rs,  adj.  Mingled,  con- 
fused, undistinguished. 

PflOKISCUOUSLY,  prJ-mls^kfi-us-W,  adv.  With 
confused  mixture,  indiscriminately. 

PaO-MISE,  prom-inlz,  s.  Declaration  of  some  be- 
nefit to  be  conferred  ;  hope,  expectation. 

To  Promise,  pr5m-mlz,  v.  a.  To  make  cie.'la- 
ration  of  some  benefit  to  be  conferred. 

2'o  Promise,  pr6m-mlz,  v.  n.  To  assure  one  by 
a  promise  ;  it  is  used  of  assurance  even  of  ill. 

ProMISEBREACH,  prSm-miz-br^tsh,  s.  Violation 
of  promise. 

PbomisEBEEAKER,  prftm-mlz-bra-kfir,  s.  Viola- 
tor of  promises. 

PrOMISER,  pr6mimlz-fir,  j.  9S.  One  who  pro- 
mises. 

Promissory,  pr5mimls-s&r-^,  adj.  512.  Con- 
taining profession  of  some  benefit  to  be  confeircd. 

PrOMISSORILY,  prim-inis-sCir-^-le,  adu.  By  way 
of  promise. 

Promontory,  pr5mim&n-t&r-^,  s.  557.  A  head. 
land,  a  cape,  high  land  juttmg  into  the  sea. 

To  Promote,  prA-mAte/  v,  a.  To  forward,  to  ad- 
vance; to  elevate,  to  exalt,  to  prefer. 

Promoter,  pr6-mAte-&r,  j.  Advancer,  forward- 
er, encourager. 

Promotion,  pr4-mA-sli&n,  s.  Advancement,  en- 
couragement, exaltation  to  some  new  honour  or  rank, 
preferment. 

To  PrOMOVE,  pr6-m55v,'  v.  a.  To  forward,  to 
promote     Not  used. 

Prompt,  primt,  adj.  412.  Quick,  ready  ;  petu- 
lant ;  ready  without  hesitation,  wanting  no  new  mo- 
tive ;  ready,  told  down,  as.  Prompt  payment. 

To  Prompt,  primt,  v.  a.  To  assitt  by  private 
instruction,  to  help  at  a  loss;  to  incite,  to  instigate;  to 
remind,  to  act  ns  a  prompter. 

Prompter,  pr&m-tir,  *.  98.  One  who  helps  a 
publick  speaker,  by  suggestmg  the  word  to  him  when 
he  falteri  i  an  admonisner,  a  reminder. 

Promptitude,  pr6m-t^tude,  s.  Readiness,  quick- 
ness. 

Promptly,  primtil^,  adv.  Readily,  quickly,  ex- 
peditiously. 

Promptness,  prSmtines,  s.  Readiness,  quick- 
ness, alacrity. 

PrOMPTURE,  prSmitsh&re,  s.  468.  Suggestion, 
motion  given  by  another.     Not  used. 

To  Promulgate,  pri-m&ligate,  v.  a.  To  publish, 
to  make  known  by  open  declaration. 

Promulgation,  pr6m-51-gaish&i),  *.  530.  Pub- 
lication, open  exhibition. 

Promulgator,  pr6m-&I-ga-tur,  s.  521.  Pub- 
lisher, open  teacher. 

To  PrOMULGK,  prAlllulje^  f.  a.  To  promulgate, 
to  publish,  to  teach  openly. 

PrOMULGER,  prA-mil-jir,  s.  98.  Publiiher, 
promulgator. 

Prone,  prino,  adj.  Bending  downward,  lying  with 
the  face  downwards ;  precipitous,  headlong ;  sloping  ; 
inclined,  disposed. 

PrONENESS,  prAnein5s,  s.  The  state  of  bending 
downwards ;  the  itate  of  lying  with  the  face  downwards ; 
descent,  declivity  ;  jnclinatiou,  disposition  to  iil. 

Prong,  pr6ng,  s.    A  fork. 

Pronominal,  prA-n5m-^nil,  adj.  Having  the 
nature  of  a  pronoun. 

Pronoun,  piA-noin,  ».  313.  A  word  used  in- 
stead of  a  noun  or  name.  I 

To  Pronounce,  pro-nounse,'  v.  a.  313.     To, 


speak,  to  utter;  to  utter  solemnly,  to  utter  confidently  ; 
to  form  or  articulate  by  the  organs  of  speech ;  to  utl£l 
rhetorically. 

To  Pronounce,  prA-n5inse,'  v.  n.     To  speak 

with  confidence  or  authority. 
Pronouncer,  prA-n6inis&r,   t.   98.     One  who 

pronounces. 
Pronunciation,  prA-n&n-sh^-ais!ifin,  $.   Act  ot 

mode  of  utterance. 

Jt>"  There  are  few  words  more  frequently  mispro- 
nounced than  this.  A  mere  English  scholar,  who  con»- 
ders  the  verb  to  pronowice  as  the  root  of  it,  cannot  easily 
conceive  why  the  o  is  thrown  out  of  the  second  syllable  • 
and  therefore,  to  correct  the  mistake,  sounds  the  word  ai 
if  written  Pronounciation.  Those  who  are  sufficiently 
learned  to  escape  this  error,  by  understanding  that  the 
word  comes  to  us  either  from  the  Latin  pronunciatio,  oi 
the  French  prononcialion,  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  ano- 
ther, by  sinking  the  first  aspiration,  and  pronouncing  the 
third  syllable  like  the  noun  lea.  But  these  speakers 
ought  to  take  notice,  that,  throughout  the  whole  lan- 
guage, c,  t,  and  t,  preceiled  by  the  accent,  either  primary 
or  secondary,  and  followed  by  ea,  ia,  io,  or  any  similar 
diphthong,  always  become  aspirated,  and  are  pronounced 
as  if  written  she.  Thus  the  very  same  reasons  that  oblige 
us  to  pronounce  partiality,  propitiation,  especially,  Ac. 
as  if  written  puri/jfo/Wy,  propi',bfashun,  espeshaUy,  ic 
oblige  us  to  pronounce  pronunciation  as  if  written  wr*. 
nuTisheashnn. — See  Principles,  No.  357.  450. 161,  and  the 
word  Kccte%iastick. 

Uut  though  Mr.  Sheridan  avoldii  the  vulgar  error  o£ 
sinking  the  aspiration,  in  my  opinion,  he  falls  Into  one 
fully  as  exceptionable;  which  is,  that  of  pronouncing  the 
word  in  four  syllables,  as  if  written,  1'ro-nun-sha-sh.un, 
I  am  grossly  mistaken  if  correct  speakers  do  not  always 
pronounce  this  and  similar  words  in  the  naannw  I  have 
marked  them  ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Sheridan  himself  ieems 
dubious  with  respect  to  some  of  them;  for  though  he 
pronounces ,?<«da<f,  giaciation,  atsociation,  &c.  gla-thate, 
i;la-iha-thun,a3-so-shn-4hun,  (fee.  yet  he  spells  conglai:iate, 
co7igtaciation,  and  co?iiociaiUm,—ccnt-gia-iyate,  conrg^ia- 
sya-shun,  con-so-sya-ihun. — See  Principles,  No.  541,  MS. 
Proof,    pr66f,  s.    306.     Evidence,  testimony,  con- 
vincing token  ;  test,  trial,  experiment;  firm  temper, 
impenetrability,  armour  hardened  till  it  will  abide  a 
certain  trial ;  in  printing, Uhe  rough  draught  of  a  sheet 
when  first  pulled. 
Proof,  proof,  adj.    Impenetrable,  able  to  resist 
PUOOFLESS,    pr56f-l^s,    at^.      Unproved,   wanting 
cviilenee. 

To  Prop,  prop,  v.  a.   To  sustain,  to  support. 

Prop,  pr6p,  *.  Support,  a  »tay,  that  on  which  any 
thing  rests, 

Propagable,  prop-J-gi-bl,  adj.  Such  aj  may  be 
spread  ;  such  as  may  be  propagated. 

To  Propagate,  pr6p-d-g4te,  v.  a.  91.  to  con- 
tinue or  spread  by  generation  or  succeisive  production ; 
to  carry  on  from  jilace  to  place  ;.to  increaie,  to  promote ; 
to  generate. 

To  Propagate,  pi5p-i-gite,  v,  n.    To  have  off. 

spring-  4      4,,, 

Propagation,  prOp-a-ga-shan,  «.    Continuance 

or  dill'usion  by  generation  or  successive  production. 
Propagator,  pr5p-i-gi-t&r,  *.  521.    One  whe 

continues  by  successive  production ;  a  spreader,  a  pro- 
moter. 
To  Propel,  piA-p^l'  v.  a.    To  drive  forwird. 
To  PrOPEND,  prA-p^nd,'  v.  n.     To  incline  to  any 

part,   to  be  disposed   in  favour  of  any  thing.     Not 

used. 
PropenDENCY,  prA-p5n-d^n-si,  s.    Inclination  o 

tendencyof  desire  toany  thing;  preconsideratiou.   Not 

used. 
PrOPENSE,  pri-p5iise'  od;.     Inclined,  disposed. 


Pkopension,  prA-p^n-sh&n,    7 
-pen-se-te,     3 


Inclination, 


Propensity,  prA-pen- 
disposition  to  any  thing  giod  or  bad ;  tendency. 

Proper,  prAp-pCir,  adj.  98.  Peculiar,  not  belong- 
ing to  more,  not  common  s  noting  an  individual ;  one  s 
own;  natural,  original;  fit,  suitable,  qualified;  acc:i- 
rate,  just;  not  figurative;  pretty j  tall,  lusty,  hand- 
some with  bulk. 

Properly,  prip-pir-M,  adv.  Fitly,  suitably ;  in 
a  .stvict  sense. 
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PaOPERNESS,  pr5p-p&r-n<Js,  s.  The  quality  of  lic- 
ing  proper. 

Property,  pr5p-p?ir-t^,  s.  Peculiar  quality  ;  qua- 
lity, disposition ;  right  of  possession  :  possession  lieM 
in  one's  own  right ;  the  thing  possessed  ;  something  use- 
ful ;  necessary  implements. 

To  PrOFEKTY,  pr5p-pur-t^,  v.  n.  To  invest  with 
qualities;  to  seize  or  retain  as  something  owneil,  to  ap- 
propriate, to  holil.     Not  in  use. 

Prophecy,  pr5f-fe-sl,  s.  499.  A  derlaration  of 
something  to  come,  pre<lietion. 

Prophesier,  pr5f-fe-si-ur,  s.    One  who  prophesies. 

To  Prophesy,  pr5f-ft^-sl,  v.  «.  499.  To  predict, 
to  foretell,  to  prognosticate;  to  foreshow. 

To  Prophesy,  pr6f-f^-sl,  t'.  n.  To  utter  predic- 
tions; to  preach,  a  scriptural  sense. 

Prophet,  pr5f-flt,  S.  99.  One  who  tclls  future 
events ;  one  of  the  sacred  writers  empowered  by  Coil 
to  foretell  futurity. 

Prophetess,  prSP'flt-tJs,  s.   A  woman  that  fbrc- 

teils  future  events. 

Prophetick,  pr4-f5t^tlk,  509.  7        ,•     „ 

Prophetical,  prA-fet-tii-kll,    ^       -^ 
ing  or  foretelling  future  events. 

Prophetically,  prA-f^t-t^-kal-e,  adu.  With 
knowlelge  of  futurity,  in  manner  of  a  prophecy. 

To  PrOPHETIZE,  pr5f-f  U-tlze,  v.  n.  To  give  pre- 
dictions. 

PrOPHYLACTICK,  prif-^-luk-tlk,  adj.  530.  Pre- 
ventive, preservative. 

Propinql'ITY,  prA-plng-kw^t^,  s.  Nearness, 
proximity,  nearness  of  time;  kindred,  nearness  of  blood. 

PrOPITIABLE,  prA-plsIi-^-i-bl,  axlj.  Such  as  may 
be  induced  to  favour,  such  .as  may  be  made  propitious. 

To  Propitiate,  piA-pish-^-ate,  v.  a.  542.    Tu 

induce  to  favour,  to  conciliate. 
Propitiation,  pro-pisli-e-i-shfui,  s.    Tiio  act  oi 
making  nropitious;   the  atonement,   the  oti'cring  by 


which  propitiousness  is  obtained. 

Propitiator,  prA-plsli-e  a-tur,  s.  521.  One  that 
jTopitiates. 

Propitiatory,  prA-plsh-i-l-tfir-e,  adj.  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  make  propitious. 

Propitious,  prii-pish'&S,  adj.  292.  [  Favourable, 
kind. 

Propitiously,  pro-])lsh-fis-l^,  adv.  Favourably, 
kindly. 

PrOPITIOUSNESS,  pr6-plsh-us-n5s,  s.  Favourable- 
ness, kindness. 

PropLASM,  prA-pUzin,  s.    Mould,  matrix. 

PrOPLASTICE,  prA-plis-tls,  s.  Tlie  art  of  mak- 
ing moulds  for  casting. 

Proponent,  prApAin^nt,  *.   503.      One  tiiat 

makes  a  proposal. 

Proportion,  prA-pAr-shun,  s.  Comparative  re- 
lation of  one  thing  to  another,  r.itio;  settled  relation  of 
comparative  quantity,  etjual  degree;  harmonick  de- 
gree; symmetry,  adaptation  of  one  to  another  ;  form, 
size. 

To  Proportion,  prA-pArish&n,  v.  a.    To  adjutt 

by  comparative  relations  ;  to  form  symmetrically. 

Proportionable,  prA-por-sh&n-i-bl,  adj.    Ad- 
justed by  comparative  relation,  such  as  is  fit. 
Proportionably,      prA-pAri«h&li-a-bl^,      adv. 

According  to  proportion,  according  to  comparative  ve- 

Kations. 

Proportional,  prA-pArisli&n-ll,  adj.    H.iving 

a  settled  comparative  relation  ;  having  a  certain  degree 
of  any  quality  comiiared  witli  something  else. 

Proportionality,     prA-por-sli&u-JW-ti,     s. 

The  quality  of  being  proportional. 
Proportionally',  prA-])ArishOn-il-lo,  adv.    In 

a  stated  degree. 

Proportionate,  prA-pAKsh&n-it,  nrf;.  91.  Ad- 
justed to  something  else  according  to  a  certain  r.ite  or 
cojnparative  relation. 

To  Proportionate,   prA-pAi-ishfmitc,   v.  a. 
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91.     To  adjust  according  to  settled  rates  to  something 

else.     Little  used. 
Propoutionateness,    prA.pAr^h5n-Jt-n5s,    «, 

The  state  of  being  by  comp.arison  adjusted. 
Proposal,   prA-pA^zill,   s.  88.      Scheme  oi   design 

propounded  to  consideration  or  acceptance ;  otfer  t« 

the  mind. 
To  Propose,  prA-pAzc,'  v.  a.    To  ofler  to  the  con- 
sideration. 
To  Propose,    prA-pAze,'    v.    ».     To  lay  schemes. 

Not  used. 
Proposer,  prA-pA-z&r,  $.  98.    One  that  offers  any 

thing  to  consideration. 
Proposition,  prAp-A-z1sli-5n,  s.     A  sentence  in 

which  .iny  thing  is  affirmed  or  decreed  ;  proposal,  nfiijr 

of  terms. 
PropoSITIONAL,   pr6p-A-z!slii&n-4I,   adj.      Con. 

sidered  as  a  proposition. 
To  Propound,  prA-pound,'  v.  a.  313.    To  ofTej 

to  consideration,  to  propose;  to  ofTcr,  to  o«hibit. 
PrOPOUKDER,    prA-po&nd-fir,    S.      He    that    pro- 
pounds, he  that  offers. 
PhOPRIETARY,    piA-prW-tir-^,    s.     Possessor   in 

his  own  right. 

Proprietor,  prA-prW-t&r,  5.  98.  A  possess^ 
111  his  own  right. 

Proprietress,  prA-prW-tr^s,  s.  A  female  pos- 
sessor in  her  own  right. 

PuOPRIETY,  prA-prW-t^,  s.  Peculiarity  of  posses- 
sion, exclusive  right;  accuracy,  justness. 

Propt,  for  Propped,  prApt,  part.  359.  Sus- 
tained by  some  prop. 

Propugn,    prA-pAne,'   f.  a.  385.     To  defend,   to 
vindicate. 
{{5-  This  word  and  its  compounds  are  exactly  undci 

the  same  predicament  as  impugn;  which  see. 

PrOPUGNATION,  prAp-p&g-na-sh&n,  s.  530.  De- 
fence. 

PrOPUGNER,  prA-pil-nCir,  s.  S86.     A  defender. 

Propulsion,  prA-p&l-shun,  s.  The  act  of  driv- 
ing forward. 

Prore,  prAre,  s.    The  prow,  the  forepart  of  2  ship. 

Prorogation,  pror-ro-g<^-sh&n,  s.  Continuance, 
state  of  lengthening  out  to  distant  time,  prolongation ; 
interruption  of  the  session  of  parliaincnt  by  the  rcgaf 
authority. 

To  Prorogue,  prA-rAg,'  v.  a.  337.  To  protract, 
to  prolong  ;  to  put  off,  to  delay  ;  to  interrupt  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament  to  a  distant  time. 

PrORUPTXON,  prA-rup-slllin,  s.  The  act  of  burst- 
ing out. 

PllOSAICK,  prA-za-lk,  adj.  509.  Belonging  t« 
prose,  resembling  prose. 

To  PrOSCRIEE,  prA-skribe,'  d.  a.  To  censure  cajii* 
tally,  to  doom  to  destruction. 

PrOSCRIBER,  pro-skri-btir,  s.  98.  One  that  doonu 
to  destruction. 

Proscrifpion,  prA-skrlpish&ii,  S.  Doom  to  death 
or  confiscation. 

Prose,  prAze,  s.  Language  not  restrained  to  har- 
monick sounds  or  set  number  of  syllables. 

To  Prose,  prAze,  v.  n.  To  make  tedious  narra* 
tions. 

To  Prosecute,  prAsisii-kitc,  ti  a.  444.  To  pur- 
sue, to  continue  endeavours  after  any  thing  ;  to  conti- 
nue, to  carry  on;  to  proceed  in  consideration  or  dK- 
quisition  of  any  thing ;  to  pursue  by  law,  to  sue  crim..i 
iially. 

Prosecution,  prAs-s^-kiiish&n,  *.  Pursuit,  en- 
deavour to  carry  on  ;  suit  against  a  man  in  a  criminal 
cause. 

Prosecutor,  prAs-se-kfi-tiir,  s.  166.  521.  One 
that  carries  on  any  thing,  a  pursuer  of  any  purpose, 
one  who  pursues  another  by  law  in  a  criminal  cause. 

Proselyte,  prAs-s^-Ute,  s.  A  convert,  one  brought 
over  to  a  new  opinion. 

Puosfxytism,  pros-ti-U-tlzm,  j.  The  desire  of 
making  converts. 
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To  Proselytize,  pr5s'e-l^-tize,  v.  a.  To  con- 
vert to  one's  own  opinion. 

Prosemination,  prd-s^m-mti-na'sh&n,  i.  Pro- 
pagation by  seed. 

PfiOSODIACAL,  pr5s-o-dl-i-kll,  adj.  Kekting  to 
the  rules  of  prosody. 

PaOSODIAN,  pro-s6-tle-iil,  s.  One  skilled  in  me- 
tre or  prosody. 

Prosody,  pr6s'so-d^,  s.  444.  503.  The  part  of 
grammar  which  teaches  the  sound  and  quantity  of  syl- 1 
lables,  and  the  measures  of  verse. 

Prosopopoeia,  pris-so-p^-p^-yj,  s.  Personifica- 
tion, figure  by  which  things  arc  made  persons. 

Prospect,  pr&s-p^kt,  s.  View  of  something  dis- 
tant ;  place  which  affords  an  extended  view  ;  series  of 
objects  open  to  the  eye  ;  object  of  view  ;  view  into  fu- 
turity, opposed  to  retrospect;  regard  to  something  fu- 
ture. 

Prospective,  pri-sp§kit!v,  adj.  Viewing  at  a 
distance;  acting  with  foresight. 

To  Prosper,  pr6s-pir,  v.  a.  98.  To  make  happy, 
to  favour. 

To  Prosper,  prisipur,  v.  n-  To  be  prosperous,  to 
be  successful ;  to  thrive,  to  come  forward. 

Prosperity,  pr5s-p^r^-t^,  j.  Success,  attain- 
ment of  wishes,  good  fortune. 

Prosperous,  pr6s-p&r-us,  adj.  314.  Successful, 
fortunate. 

Prosperously,  pr&s-p5r-us-le,  adv.  Successfully, 
fortunately. 

PaOSPEROUSNESS,  pr5s-p&r-us-nes,  s.     Prosperity. 

PaosPlCIENCE,  pr6-spish-^-^nse,  s.  542.  The 
act  of  looking  forward. 

Prosternation,  pr6s-t5r-na-sh&ti,  s.  Dejection, 
depression,  state  of  being  cast  down. 

To  Prostitute,  pr&s-te-tute,  v.  a.  To  sell  to 
wickedness,  to  expose  to  crimes  for  a  reward ;  to  ex- 
Vose  upon  vile  terms. 

tTlOSTITUTE,  pr5s-td-tute,  adj.  Vicious  for  hire, 
sold  to  mfamy  or  wickedness. 

Prostitute,  pros-t^-tute,  s.  a  hireling,  a  mer- 
cenary, one  who  is  set  to  s;ile  :  a  publick  strumpet. 

Prostitution,  pr53-tt^-tu-shun,  s.  The  act  of 
setting  to  sale,  the  state  of  being  set  to  sale  for  vile  pur- 
poses ;  the  life  of  a  publick  strumpet. 

Prostrate,  prSs^trit,  adj.  91.   Lying  at  lei-gth  ; 

lying  at  mercy  ;  thrown  down  in  humblest  adoration. 

To  Prostrate,  prSs-trate,  v.  a.  91.  To  lay  flat, 
to  throw  down  ;  to  fall  dov.n  in  adoration. 

Prostration,  pr5s-tra-sliun,  s.  The  act  of  fall- 
ing down  in  adoration  ;  dejection,  depression. 

PrOSYLLOGISM,  prA-sll-16-jlzin,  s.  A  prosyllogi^nl 
is  when  two  or  more  syllogisms  are  connected  together. 

PrOTACTICK,  prA-tik-tlk,  adj.  Protactick  persons 
in  plays  are  those  who  give  a  narrative  or  explanation 
of  the  piece. 

Protasis,  pro-ta-sls,  s.  503.  The  first  part  of 
the  comedy  or  tragedy  m  the  ancient  drama,  that  ex- 
plains the  argument  ot  the  piece.  A  maxim  or  propo- 
sition. 

To  Protect,  pro-t^kt/  v.  a.  To  defend,  to  cover 
from  evil,  to  shield. 

Protection,  prA-tek'sliQn,  s.  Defence,  shelter 
from  evil ;  a  passport,  exemption  from  being  molested. 

PrOXBCTIVE,  pro-t^k-tlv,  adj.  512.  Defensive, 
sheltering. 

Protector,  prA-t5kitur,  s.  98.  Defender,  shel- 
terer,  supporter;  an  officer  who  had  lieretofore  the 
care  of  the  kingdom  in  the  king's  minority. 

Protectorate,  pri-t^k-tA-rate,  s.    Government 

by  a  protector. 

Protectress,  pro-t^k-tres,  s.     .\  womar   that 

protects. 

I'o  Protend,  pro-t^nd,'  v.  c.   To  hold  out,  to 

stretch  forth. 

PrOTER'ATY,  pr6-t6rive-t(i,  j.  Peevishness,  pe- 
tulance. 

To  Protest,  pro-t^st,'  v.  w.  492.  To  give  a  so- 
Itmn  declajatiou  of  opinion  or  lesoijtiun 


J'o  Protest,  prA-t5st/  v.  a.  A  form  in  law  ol 
entering  a  caveat  against  a  bill  not  accepted  or  paiu 
m  due  time  ;  to  call  as  a  witiicsj,  not  used. 

Protest,  pr5-test,'  or  prSt^st,  s.  492.    A  so« 

Icmn  declaration  of  opinion  against  somethmg. 

It^  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  adi  pled  b\ 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Keiirick,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Perry,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Bailey,  and  penning;  and  the 
second  by  Mr.  Narcs,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Entick. 
As  this  substantive  was  derived  from  the  verb,  it  had  for- 
merly the  accent  of  the  verb  :  and  that  this  accent  was  the 
most  prevailing,  appears  from  the  majority  of  authorities 
in  its  favour.  But  the  respectable  authorities  for  ilie  se- 
cond pronunciation,  and  the  pretence  of  distinguishing 
it  from  the  verb,  may  very  probably  establish  it,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  sound  of  the  language,  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  its  signification — See  lioivl. 
PrOTEST.\NT,    prut-tes-tAllt,    adj.     Belonging    tc 

Protestants. 

Protestant,  pr6t-tes-t4nt,  s.   One  who  protests 

against  the  church  of  Rome. 

Protestantism,  pr6t-es-tin-iizin,  s.  Tiie  Pro- 
testant religion. 

Protestation,  prSt-t^s-ta-shun,  s.    a  solemn 

declaration  or  resolution,  fact,  or  opinion. 

Protester,  pr6-t^st-6r,  s.  98.    One  who  protests, 

one  who  utters  a  solemn  declaration. 
Prothonotary,  pr6-</i6n-n6-tir  (5,  5.  518.  The 

head  register. 
Prothonotariship,  prA-</iuu-ii6-tar-ie-s!up,  s. 

518.     Office  or  dignity  of  the  principal  register. 
Protocol,    piA-tA-kol,   s.  -The   original   copy   oi 

any  writing. 
PrOTOMARTY'R,  pr6-t4-marit6r  s.    The  first  mar. 

tyr.     A  term  applied  to  St.  Stephen. 

Protoplast,  pr6-t6-plist,  s.   Original,  thing  first 

formed. 

Prototype,  pr5-t6-tlpe,  s.  The  original  of  a  copy, 
exemplar,  archetype. 

To  Protract,  pr6-trlkt,'  v.  a.  To  draw  out,  to 
delay,  to  lengthen,  to  spin  to  length. 

PrOTRACTER,  pr6-trak-tCir,  $.  One  who  draws 
out  any  thing  to  tedious  length  ;  a  mathematical  in- 
strument for  taking  and  measuring  angles. 

Protraction,  pr6-trik-sliuii,  a  The  act  of 
drawing  to  length. 

PrOTRACTIVE,  pro-trJk-tiv,  adj.  Dilatory,  de- 
laying, spinning  to  length. 

PrOTREPTICAL,  pr6-tiep-te-k;il,  adj.  Hortatoiy, 
suasory. 

To  Protrude,  pro-tiud^,'  i;.  a.  To  thrust  for- 
ward. 

Z'o  Protrude,  piA-trude,'  v.  n.   To  thrust  itself 

forward. 
ProtRUSIO.n,  pr6-tro6-shun,  s.     The  actof  thrust- 
ing forward,  thrust,  push. 

Protuberance,  prA-tui-ber-inse,  s.    Something 

swelling  above  the  rest,  prominence,  tumour. 
Protuberant,  pro-tu-b^r-iiu,    adj.    Swelling 

])rominant. 
To  Protueerate,  pro-tii-b^r-ite,  v.  n.    To  swell 

forward,  to  swell  out  beyond  the  parts  adjacent. 
Proud,  proud,  adj.  313.    Elated,  valuing  himself; 

arrogant,   haughty ;    daring,   presumptuous ;    grand, 

lofty;    ostentatious;    salacious,   eager  for   the  male, 

fungous,  exuberant. 
Proudly,  proid-W,  adv.    Arrogantly,  ostentatious- 
ly, in  a  proud  manner. 
I'o  Prove,  prOov,  v.  a.  1 64.^   To  evince,  to  show 

by  argument  or  testimony  ;  to  try,  to  bring  to  the  testi 

to  experience. 
To    Prove,   prOov,  v.    n.    To  make   trial ;   to  be 

found  by  experience ;  to  succeed;  to  be  found  in  the 

event. 
ProveaBLE,  pr5ov-a-bl,  adj.    That  may  be  proved 
PUOVEDORE,   pr5v-v<^-dore,'  s.    One  who   und.r. 

takes  to  procure  supplies  for  an  army 
Provender,  pr6v-v5n-d£ir,  5.  Dry  food  for  brmes 

hay  and  com. 
pROVKRB,  pr(jv-v6rb,  s.    A  short  sentence  frequent 
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ly  repeated  by  the  people ,  a  saw,  an  adage ;  a  word,  a 

name,  or  observation  commonly  received  or  uttered. 
To    Proverb,   pr5v-v^rb,  v.  a.    To  mention  in  a 

proverb ;  to  provide  with  a  proverb. 
PaoVEUBIAL,  prA-v^r-b^-il,  adj.    Mentioned  in  a 

proverb  ;  resemblini;  a  proverb,  suitable  to  a  proverb  ; 

comprised  in  a  proverb. 

Proverbially,  prA-v^r-b^-11-le,  adii.  in  a  pro- 
verb. 

To  Provide,  prA-vlde,'  v.  a.  To  procure  before- 
hand, to  get  ready,  to  prepare;  to  fiirni-h,  to  supply  ; 
to  stipulate ;  to  Provide  against,  to  take  measures  ("or 
counteracting  or  escaping  any  ill ;  to  Provide  for,  to 
take  care  of  beforehand. 

Provided  that,  pr6-vi-ded,  cdv.  Upon  these 
terms,  this  stipulation  being  made. 

Providence,  pr5vivt^-dense,  s.  533.  Foresight, 
timely  caie,  forerast,  the  act  of  providing; ;  the  care  of 
God  over  created  beins^s!  Divine  superintendence ; 
prudence,  frugality,  reasonable  and  moderate  care  of 
expense. 

Provident,  prfiv-ve-d^nt,  ad;".  Forecasting,  cau- 
tious, prudent  with  respect  to  futurity. 

Providential,  prov-e-den-sliJl,  adj.  EiTicted 
by  providence,  rcferrible  to  providence. 

Providentially,  priv-^-d5n-shill-^,  adv.    By 

the  care  of  Providence. 

Providently,  pr6v-v^-d^nt-l^,  adv.  With  fore- 
sight, with  wise  precaution. 

Provider,  prA-vi-dur,  s.  9S.  He  who  provides 
or  procures. 

Province,  pr5v-vlnse,  S.  A  conquered  country, 
a  countrv  governed  by  a  delegate;  the  proper  office  or 
business'ot  any  one  ;  a  region,  a  tracL 

Provincial,  pr6-vinishil,  ac0.  Relating  to  a 
province ;  appendant  to  the  principal  country  ;  not  i  ' 


the  mother  country,  rude,  unpolished  ;  belonging  only 
to  an  archbishop's  jurisdiction. 

Provincial,  pr6-vln-shil,  «.  A  spiritual  gover- 
nor. 

To  Provinciate,  pri-vln-she-ate,  r.  a.  To 
turn  to  a  province. 

Provision,  prA-vizh-Cin,  s.  The  act  of  providing 
beforehand  ;  measures  taken  beforehand  ;  accumula- 
tion of  stores  beforehand,  stock  collected  ;  victuals, 
food,  provender;  stipulation,  terms  settled. 

Provisional,  prA-vizh'&n-ai,  ac^j.  Temporarily 
established,  provided  for  present  need. 

Provisionally,  prA-vlzh-un-il-^,  adv.  By  way 

of  provision. 
Proviso,  prA-vl-z6,  ».     stipulation,  caution,  provi- 
sional condition. 

Provocation,  pr&v-A-ka-shun,  s.  530.    An  act 

or  cause  by  which  anger  is  raised ;  an  appeal  to  a  judge. 

Provocative,  pr6-v&^k^-tir,  s.  Any  thing  whicii 
revives  a  decayed  or  cloyed  appetite. 

PrOVOCATIVENESS,  pr6-vA-k4-tiv-iies,  s.  Quali- 
ty of  being  provocative. 

To  Provoke,  pr6-v6ke,'  v.  a.  To  rouse,  to  ex- 
cite by  something ;  to  anger,  to  incense ;  to  cause,  to 
promote ;  to  challenge ;  to  move,  to  incite. 

To  Provoke,  pri-voke^  v-  n.    To  api>cai,  a  lati- 

nism  ;  to  produce  anger. 
PjiOVOKER,  prA-vA-ki'tr,  s.    One  that  raises  anger  ; 

causer,  promoter. 
PkovOKINGLY,   pri-v6-klng-l^,   adv.    410.    In 

such  a  manner  as  to  raise  anger. 
Provost,  pr5viv&st,  s.    The  chief  of  any  body,  as, 

the  Provost  of  a  college. 
Provost,   pr6-v6,'   s.     Corrupted  from  the  French 

Prei'ot.     1  he  executioner  of  ari  army. 
ProvostSHIP,   pr5v-viist-ship,   s.    ThcotTiccofa 

provost. 
Prow,  prou,  or  prA,   s.    The  head  or  forepart  of  a 

ship. 

If^.-  Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Kenrick, Mr.  .Smith,  Mr.  Per- 
ry, and  Buchanan,  are  for  the  first  pronunciation  of  this 
word;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Narcs,  Mr.  .^colt,  \V. 
Johnston,  and  Barclay,  for  the  second.  When  aul lion- 
ties  are  so  nicely  balanced,  analogy  ought  to  decide;  and 
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that  Is  clearly  for  the  6rst  pronunciation. — See  Principles 

No.  323. 

Prowess,  proii-^s,  or  prA-ls,  *.    Bravery,  valour, 

military  gallantry. 

JCj-  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  John- 
ston, and  Perry,  adopt  the  first  sound  of  this  word  ;  and 
Mr.  Narcs  only  the  second :  here  too  analogy  must  de- 
cide for  the  first.— See  Principles,  No.  323. 
To  Prowl,  pri&l,  or  prAle,  v.  n.    To  wander  foi 

prey,  to  prey,  to  plunder. 

Jl:;^  This  word,  among  many  others  composed  of  the 
diphthong  o'i>,  is  subject  to  a  double  pronunciation ;  the 
one  rhyming  with  cowl,  and  the  other  with  stroU.  That 
the  former  is  more  agreeable  to  analogy  may  be  seen  from 
the  more  numerout  instances  of  this  sound  of  the  owthan 
of  the  other ;  that  the  latter  pronunciation,  however, 
was  very  prevalent,  may  be  gathered  from  the  mode  of 
spoiling  this  word  in  Philip's  Pastorals,  edit.  1748.  Ton- 
son  and  Draper. 

"  I,  only  with  the  proling  wolf,  con«traln*d 
'  AU  nlpht  to  wake  :  with  hunger  he  Is  pain'd, 
■  And  I  with  love.    His  hunger  lie  may  tame ; 
"  But  who  can  quench,  O  cruel  love  I  thy  flame.* 

The  authorities  for  the  first  pronunciation  are  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  and  W.  John- 
ston; and  for  the  second.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  and 
Mr.  i'crry  :  and  analogy  must  decide  as  in  the  two  fore- 
going words. — See  Principles,  No.  525. 
Prowler,  proul-&r,  s.  One  that  roves  about  for  prey. 
Proximate,  pr6ks-^-mit,  adj.  91.    Next  in  the 

series  of  ratiocination,  near  and  immediate. 
Proximately,  pr6ksi^-ni;\t-l^  adv.    Inmiedi- 

ately,  without  intervention. 
Proxime,  pr&KS-lm,  ad;'.  140,    Next,  immediate. 
Proximity,  pr6ks-lm-^-td,  s.    Nearness. 
Proxy,  prAks^,  *.  The  agency  of  another;  the  sulv 

stilution  of  another,  the  agency  of  a  substitute;  the 

person  substituted  or  deputed. 
Pruce,  prAAs,  *.    Prussian  leather. 
Prude,  prAAd,   s.   359.     A  woman  over-nice  and 

scrupulous,  and  with  false  affectation  of  virtue. 

Prudence,  prAA^d^nse,  «.  S3  9.    Wisdom  applied 

to  practice. 
Prudent,  proA-d^nt,  adj.    Practically  wise  ;  fore- 
seeing by  natural  instinct. 

Prudential,  prAA-d^n-shil,  adj.    Eligible  on 

principles  of  prudence. 

Prudentials,   prAA-d^n^shJlz,  «.     Maxims  of 

prudence  or  jiractical  wisdom. 

PrudenTIALTTY,  prAA-d^n.she-uW-te,  s.    Eligi- 
bility on  princiiiles  of  prudence. 

Prudentially,  prAA-den-shUl-i,  adv.    Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  prudence. 

Prudently,  prAo-d^nt-1^,  adv.     Discreetly,  judi- 
ciously. 

Prudery,    prAAd^Sr-i,    t.      Overmuch    nicety    in 
conduct. 

Prudish,  prAAd-lsb,  a^j.     Affectedly  grave. 

2o   Prune,   prAAn,  v.  a.   339.    To  lop,  to  divest 
trees  of  their  supertluities;  to  clear  from  excrcscoaces. 

To   Prune,   prAAn,   v.   n.     To  dress,  to  prinli.     A 
ludicrous  word. 

Prune,  prAAn,  s.  176.    a  dried  plum. 

PrUNELLO,    prAA-nL'KlA,    *.     A  kind  of  stuff  of 
which  clergymen's  gowns  .are  made;  a  kind  of  plum. 

PrunER,  prAAn-6r,  «.  98.  One  that  crops  trees. 

PBUNIFEROUS,  prAA-nlf'f^r.&s,  aclj.  Plum-bearing. 

Pruninghook,  prAAn-ing-bAAk, 

pRUNINGKNirE,  proAn- 
knife  used  in  lopping  trees. 


J.    A  hook  or 


An  itching  (• 


iMng-bAAk,  0 

>nMng-nlfp,  ^ 

rees. 
Prurience,  prAA-r^-Anse,     7  ^ 
Pruriency,  prAAiri>-An-s^,  3 

a  great  desire  or  api^etilc  to  any  thing. 
Prurient,  prAA-rt^-^nt,  adj.    itching. 
PrurigiNOUS.  prAA-rld-jln-iis,  atlj.     Tending  to 

an  itch. 
To  I'rY,  prl,  V.  n.    To  peep  narrowly. 
Psalm,  s5tn,  ».  7S.  403.  412.    A  holy  song. 
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Psalmist,  sSl-mlst,  s.  78.  403.  A  writer  of  holy 
tongs. 

Psalmody,  sJl-m6-d^,  s.  403.  The  act  or  practice 
of  singing  holy  songs. 

PSALMOGRAPHV,  sil-m&g-gra-f^,  $.  5 IS.  The 
act  of  writing  psalms. 

Psalter,  sawl-t&r,  s.  412.  The  volume  of  psalms, 
a  psalm  boolt. 

Psaltery,  sawUt6j--i,  «.  4 1 2.  A  kind  of  harp 
beaten  with  sticks. 

PbeDDG,  si-dA,  *.  412.  A  prefix,  which  being  put 
before  words,  signifies  false  or  counterfeit,  as,  Pseudo- 
apostle,  a  counterfeit  ajioitlc. 

PsEUDOGRAPHY,  sh-dbg-rk-fi,  S.    False  writing. 
5^  Kor  the  propriety  of  suppressing  the  p  in  these 

words,  tee  Pneumaticks. 

PSEODOLOGY,  sfl-d&l-A-j^  i.  518.  Falsehood  of 
speech. 

Pshaw,  shSw,  interj.  412.  An  expression  of  con- 
tempt- 

PsYCKK,  sliki,  «.  A  nymph  whom  Cupid  married. 
This  word  signifies  the  tend. 

Psychology,  sl-k51^j^,  s.  513.    The  doctrine 

of  the  soul  or  mind. 

PsYCHOMACHY,  sl-k&m-i-k^,  f.  518.  A  conaict 
of  the  soul  with  the  body. 

PSYCHOMAKCY,  sl-ki-min-si,  t.  519.  Divina- 
tion by  consulting  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

Ptisan,  tlz-zin/  l.  412.  A  medical  drink  made 
of  barley  decocted  with  raisins  and  liquorice. 

PtyaUSM,  ti-i-lizra,  s.  An  effusion  of  spittle,  a 
salivation. 

Ptylosis,  d-lA^sIs,  i.  503.  529.  A  disease  of  the 
eyes. 

PtYSMAGOGOE,  tlzim4-g5g,  J.  519.  a  medicine 
to  provoke  spitting. 

Puberty,  ptjibir-t^,  s.  The  Ume  of  life  in  which 
the  two  sexes  begin  first  to  be  acquainted. 

PUEESCENCK,  pQ-bSs^s^nse,  i.  510.  The  sute  of 
arriving  at  puberty. 

Pubescent,  pi-b^s^nt,  adj.    Arriving  at  puberty. 

PUBUCAN,  pfib-l^-kin,  t.  88.  In  scripture  lan- 
guage, a  toU-gatherer ;  in  common  language,  a  man 
that  keeps  a  house  of  general  entertainment. 

PubucaTION,  p&b-l^kaish&n,  s.  The  act  of 
publishing,  the  act  of  notifying  to  the  world ;  edition, 
the  act  ofgiving  a  book  to  the  publick. 

Publics,  pfib-llk,  a<^.  Belonging  to  a  state  or 
nation;  open,  notorious,  generally  known;  general, 
done  by  many ;  regarding  not  private  intcreat,  but  the 
good  of  the  community ;  open  for  general  entertain- 
ment. 

PuBUCK,  p&billk,  1.  The  general  body  of  mankind, 
or  of  a  state  or  nation  ;  open  view,  general  notice. 

PubucKLY,  p&b-lik-l^,  adv.  In  the  name  of  the 
community;  openly,  without  concealment 

PUBLICKNESS,  p&billk-nfc,  s.  State  of  belonging 
to  the  coramtmity ;  opeimess,  state  of  being  generally 
known  or  publick. 

PUBUCKSPiaiTED,  p&b-Uk-spIr-it-^d,  aClj.  Hav- 
ing regard  to  the  general  advantage  above  private  good. 

To  Publish,  pfibilis.*!,  v.  a.  To  discover  to  man- 
kind, to  make  generally  and  openly  known ;  to  put 
forth  a  book  into  the  world. 

Publisher,  p&bilish-ir,  s.  One  who  makes  pub- 
lick or  generally  known  ;  one  who  puts  out  a  book  into 
the  world. 

PUCELAGE,  pflisll-adje,  J.  90.    A  state  of  virginity. 

Puck,  p&k,  s.  some  sprite  among  the  fairies,  com- 
mon in  romances. 

PuCKEALL,  p&k-bill,  S.  A  kind  of  mushroom  full 
of  dust. 

2b  Pucker,  pflkik&r,  v.  a.  98.  To  gather  into 
wrinkles,  to  contract  into  folds  or  plications. 

PUDDER,  p&d^d&r,  J.  9S.  A  tumult,  a  turbulent 
and  irregular  bustle. 

2'o  PuDDER,  p&dWur,  V.  n.  Tj  make  a  tumult, 
tr,  make  a  bustle. 


To  PuDDEa,  pud-d&r,  v.  a.  To  perplex,  to  disturb. 
Pudding,  pud-ding,  s.  174.  410.  A  kind  of 
food  very  variously  compounded,  but  generally  made 
of  flour,  milk,  and' eggs;  the  gut  df  an  animal;  abowei 
stuffed  with  certain  mixtures  of  meal  and  other  ingre- 
dients. 
PuDDINGPIE,    p5dK]ing-p5,   s.      A   pudding   with 

meat  baked  in  it. 
Puddingtuie,    pud-dlng-time,    s.     The  time  of 
dinner ;  the  time  at  which  pudding,  anciently  the  first 
dish,  is  set  upon  the  table  ;  nick  of  time,  critical  mi- 
nute. 
Puddle,    p&d-dl,  S.  405.      A  small  muddy  lake,  3 

dirty  plash. 
To  Puddle,    p&d-dl,    v.  a.    To  muddy,   to  [>oUut« 

with  dirt,  to  mix  dirt  and  water. 
Puddly,  p&d-dl-d,  adj.     Muddy,  dirty,  miry. 
Pudency,  pfi-d5n-s^,  *    Modesty,  shamefacedricss 
PUDICITY,  p6-disis^-t^,  s.     Modesty,  chastity. 
PUEFELLOW,  pi-f^l-lA,  s.  A  partner.    A  cant  word. 
Puerile,  pil4-ril,  a(//.  140.  145.  Childish,  boyish. 
PUERIUTY,  pu-c'-r!W-t^,   s.    Childishness,  boyish- 
ness. 
Puet,  p6-it,  s.  99.    A  kind  of  water-fowL 
Puff,    p&f,    5.     A   quick   blast  with    the  mouth  ;    a 
small  blast  of  wind  ;  a  fungus  ;  any  tiling  light  anil  po- 
rous, as.  Puff  paste;  something  to  sprinkle  powder  on 
the  hair. 
To  PjFF,  p&f,  V.  7).     To  swell  the  cheeks  with  wind  ; 
to  blow  with  a  quick  blast ;  to  blow  with  scornfiiliioss  ; 
to  breathe  thick  and  hard ;  to  do  or  move  with  hurry, 
tumour,  or  tumultuous  agitation;  to  swell  with  the 
wind. 
To   Puff,    pfif,    v.   a.     To  swell  as  with  wind ;   to 
drive  or  agitate  with  blasts  of  wind;  to  drive  with  a 
bliist  of  breath  scornfully;  to  swell  or  blow  up  with 
praise;  to  swell  or  elate  with  pride. 
Puffer,  p&f-f&r,  s.  98.    One  that  puffs. 
PuiTiN,  phf-fla,  s.    A  water-fotvl;  «  kind  of  fish; 

a  kind  of  fungus  filled  with  dust 
Putfingly,    phf-t\ug.U,    adv.    410.      Tumidly, 

with  swell ;  with  shortness  of  breath. 
Puffy,    p&f-fd,   adj.  183.     Windy,  flatulent  ;  tu. 

mid,  turgid. 
Pug,    pQg,   *•     A  kind  name  of  a  monkey,   or  any 

thing  tenderly  loved. 
Pugh,  pA&h,  interj.    A  word  of  contempt. 
Pugnacious,  pag-na-shus,  adj.  387.    Inclinable 

to  fight,  quarrelsome,  fighting. 
Pugnacity,   pfig-nis^s^-te,   s.     Quarrelsomenc!.-, 

inclination  to  fight. 
Puisne,   p&-n^,    adj.  458.     Young,  younger,  later 

in  time ;  petty,  inconsiderable,  small. 
Puissance,     pi-is-sinse,    or     pfi-lsisinse,     s. 
Power,  strength,  force. 

g:^  The  best  way  to  judge  of  the  pronunciation  of 
this  and  the  following  word,  will  be  to  snow  the  authori- 
ties for  each ;  and  as  the  negative  of  these  words,  impv,is- 
sance,  is  governed  by  its  positive,  it  may  not  be  improi>ei 
to  joiu  it  to  the  list 

FuWtance  -Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,   Dr.  Ash,   Mr. 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Fenniiig,  Bar 
clay.  Bailey,  Buchanan,  and  Entiek. 
Pii'istavce  -  Mr.  Sheridan. 

PuWtant  -  -  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,    Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanaii,  W.  Johnston, 
Barclay,  Bailey,  Fenning,  and  Entiek. 
Pi/Usani     -  Mr.  Sheridan. 
Impuii'tance  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Barclay,  Bailey,  and 

Fenning. 
Impu'issance  Mr.  Sheridan. 

Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  the  authorities  fo: 
the  penultimate  accent  on  these  words,  and  this  induceo 
me  to  alter  my  former  accentuation  on  the  first  syllable  , 
but  maturer  consideration  has  convinced  me  that  this  is 
most  conformable  to  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  ancient 
usage.  That  double  consonants  in  the  middle  do  not  al 
ways  attract  the  accent,  see  Principles,  No.  503,  b. 

This  word,  Di.  Johnson  says,  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced with  only  two  syllables.  "  It  was  undeniably 
so,"  says  Mr.  Mason,  "  in  Shakespeare  and  siibseqvieiil 
writers:  but  if  Johnson  had  taken  the  pains  of  ]oo'^ii>S 
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iDto  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  lie  might  liave  found,  very 
near  tlie  beginning  of  the  first  canto,  that  the  word  was  a 
trisyllable : 

"  And  erer  as  h^  rode  tiis  heart  did  eame, 

"  To  prove  his  jiui^$ance  in  battle  brave 

"  Upon  hii  foe." 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  true  pronunci'^- 
tion  of  this  word  is  in  three  syllables,  with  the  accent  on 
the  first.  Thus  in  tlie  first  chorus  ot  Shakespears's  Uetiry 
the  Fifth, 

**  Into  a  thousand  parts  tlivide  one  man, 

"  And  make  imaginarj  yuusance." 

And  again  in  the  third  chorus: 

**  And  leave  your  England  as  dead  mrdnipht  -.ull, 
*'  Guarded  with  j^and>ires,  babies,  and  old  women, 
•'  Or  past,  or  not  arrivd  at  pith  and  puwjartctf." 

Puissant,  pi-ls-sint,  adj.  Powerful,  strong,  for- 
cible. 

PuiSSANTLY,  pu-ls-sillt-l^,  adv.  Powerfully,  for- 
cibly. 

Puke,  pike,  s.    A  vomit. 

To  Puke,  pike,  v.  n.    To  vomit. 

PuKEE,  pii-k&r,  s.  98.     Medicine  causing  a  vomit. 

Pulchritude,  pJil'kiti-tutle,  s.    Beauty,  grace, 

handsomeness. 

To  Pl'LE,  pile,  V.  n.  To  cry  like  a  chicken  ;  to 
whine,  to  cry. 

PuLICK,  pi'iik,  s.     An  herb. 

PULICOSE,  pi'i-l^-kose,'  at//.  427.  Abounding  with 
fleas. — See  Appendix. 

To  Pull,  pal,  v.  a.  173.  To  draw  forcibly;  to 
pluck,  to  gather  ;  to  tear,  to  rend  ;  to  Pull  down,  to 
subvert,  to  demolish,  to  degrade ;  to  Pull  up,  to  extir- 
pate, to  eradicate. 

Pull,  pul,  J.    The  act  of  pulling,  pluck. 

Puller,  puUl&r,  s.  98.    One  that  pulls. 

Pullet,  pul-llt,  a.   174.    A  young  hen. 

Pulley,  pul-lii,  s.  174.  A  small  wheel  turning 
on  a  pivot,  witli  a  furrow  on  its  outside  in  which  a 
rope  runs. 

To  Pullulate,  p&l-li-late,  v.  n.  177.  To  ger- 
minate, to  bud. 

PuLJiONARY,  pul-in6-nir-i,  177.  >     ,.    „, 

Pulmonick,  pal-m5ninlk,  509.  {  "'^^  ^'^''"'^- 
ing  to  the  lunga. 

Pulp,  pilp,  *.  Any  toft  mass  ;  the  soft  part  of  fruit. 
JC^  All  our  orthoepists,  except  Mr.  Elphinston,  give 

the  u  in  this  word  the  same  sound  as  in  duU,  and  not  as 

ill  pull,  as  he  has  done. 

Pulpit,  p&l-plt,  s.   174.     A   place  raised  on  high, 
where  a  speaker  stands;  the  higher  desk  in  the  church, 
where  the  sermon  is  pronounced. 
Jt:V  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  ScoU.  Mr.  Narcs,  Dr.  Kenrick, 

andW.  Johnston,  prr-nounce  theu  in  this  word  as  I  have 

done.     Mr.  Perry  alone  gi'  es  It  the  sound  of  u  in  diM. 

PULPOUS,  pilp-&s,  adj.     Soft. 

PuLPOUSNESS,  pilp-is-n^s,  s.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing pulpous. 

Pulpy,  p&lpi<J,  adj.    Soft,  pappy. 

Pulsation,  pul-si-sli6n,  «.  The  act  of  beating  or 
moving  with  quick  strokes  against  any  thing  opposing. 

Pulse,  p&lse,  s.  The  motion  of  any  artery  as  the 
blood  is  driven  through  it  by  the  heart,  and  as  it  is  per- 
ceived by  the  touch;  oscillation,  vibration;  to  feel 
one  s  Pulse,  to  try  or  know  one's  mind  artfully  ;  legu- 
minous plants. 

Pulsion,  pfll-shfin,  s.  The  art  of  driving  or  forc- 
ing forward,  in  opposition  to  suction. 

PuLVERABLE,  pul-v^r-i-bl,  adj.  Possible  to  be 
reduced  to  dust. 

Pulverization,  p&l-v§r-i-za-sliun,  s.  The  act 
of  powdering,  reduction  to  dust  or  powder. 

To  Pulverise,  pul-v^r-ize,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to 
powder,  to  reduce  to  dust. 

PuLVERULENCE,  p&Uvdrii-l^nse,  S.  Dustiness, 
abundance  of  dust. 

PULVIL,  pJil-vll,  s.    Sweet-scented  powder. 

To  PuLVIL,   p&livll,  V.  a.    To  spruiJde  with  pcr- 
tumes  in  powder. 
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Pumice,  pu-mis,  or  pCim-mls,  «.    A  slag  orcindei 

of  some  fossil. 

jf^  This  word  ought  to  be  pronounced  pewmis.  In 
nothing  is  our  language  more  regular  than  in  preserving 
the  u  open  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  and  followed  by  a 
simple  consonant ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Buchanan,  who  give  it  this  sound,  ought  rather  to  be 
followed  than  Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Kennck,  W.  John- 
ston, Perry,  and  Kntick,  who  adopt  the  short  u Sec 

Lucident. 

Pummel,  pfimimll,  s.  99. — See  Pommel. 

Pump,  p&mp,  s.  An  engine  by  which  water  is  drawn 
up  from  wells;  its  operation  is  performed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  ;  a  shoe  with  a  thin  sole  and  low  heel. 

To  Pump,  p&mp,  i;.  n.  To  work  a  pump,  to  throw 
out  water  by  a  pump. 

To  Pump,  p&mp,  v.  a.  To  raise  or  throw  out  by 
means  of  a  pump  ;  to  examine  artfully  or  by  sly  inter 
rogatories. 

Pumper,  p&mp-ir,  s.  98.  The  person  or  the  instru- 
ment that  ]uimps. 

PumpiON,  p5mp-yfin,  s.  113.    A  plant. 

Pun,  p&n,  S.  An  equivocation,  a  quibble,  an  ex- 
pression where  a  word  has  at  once  difTcrent  meanings. 

To  Pun,  p&n,  v.  n.  To  quibble,  to  use  the  same 
word  at  once  in  different  senses. 

To  Punch,  pfinsh,  v.  a.  To  bore  or  peiforate  by 
driving  a  sharp  instrument. 

Punch,  p&nsh,  s.  A  pointed  instrument,  which, 
diiven  by  a  blow,  perforates  bodies  ;  a  liquor  made  by 
mixing  spirit  with  water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons 
or  oranges ;  the  buffoon  or  harlequin  of  the  puppet- 
show  ;  in  contempt  or  ridicule,  a  short  fat  fellow. 

Puncheon,  p&nsh-&n,  s.  359.  An  instrument 
driven  so  as  to  make  a  hole  or  impression ;  a  measure 
of  liquids. 

Puncher,  p&nsh'&r,  s.  98.  An  instrument  that 
makes  an   mpression  or  hole. 

PUNCTIUO,  p&ngk-til-yi,  s.  113.  A  small  nicety 
of  behaviour,  n  nice  point  of  exactness. 

Punctilious,  p&ngk-til-j-6s,  a(fj.    Nice,  exact, 

punctual  to  superstition. 

Punctiliousness,  p&ngk-til-y&s-n5s,  s.  Nicety, 
exactness  of  behaviour. 

Puncto,  p&ngk-tA,  J.  408.  Nice  point  of  cere- 
mony ;  the  point  in  fencing. 

Punctual,  p&ngk-tsh&-Sl,  adj.  461.  Comprised 
in  a  point,  consisting  in  a  point ;  exact,  nice,  punctilious. 

Punctuality,   pingk-tsh&-il-ti-t6,  s.     Nicety, 

scrupulous  exactness. 

Punctually,  p&ngk-tshfj-il-^,  ado.  Nicely,  ex- 
actly, scrupulously. 

Punctualness,  p&ngk-tshu-i!-n5s,  s.  Exact- 
ness, nicety. 

Punctuation,  p&ngk-tsL&-i-sli&n,  *•.   The  act 

or  method  of  pointing. 
Puncture,  p&ngk-tsh&re,  *.  461.    A  hole  made 

with  a  sharp  point. 
To   Punctulate,   p&ngk-tshi-late,   v.  a.     To 

mark  with  small  spots. 
Pungency,    p&n-j^n-si,    i.      Power  of  pricking ; 

heat  on  the  tongue,  acridiiess;  power  to  pierce  the 

mind  ;  acrimoniousness,  keenness. 
Pungent,   p&n-j^nt,  adj.    Pricking,   sharp  on  the 

tongue,  acrid  ;  piercing,  sharp,  acrimonious,  biting. 
PuNlC,    pdi-iilk,    adj.     {From  the   Latin   Poeni, 

Carthaginians,  who  were  no.'orioutfor  breach  of  faith.) 

False,  faithless,  treacherous. 
PUNICEOUS,  p&-nlsh-&s,  adj.  357.    Purple. 
PuNINESS,  p&-n^-n^s,  s.     Pettiness,  smallness. 
To  Punish,  p&n-nlsh,  v.  a.  176.    To  chastise,  to 

afflict  with  penalties;  to  revenge  a  fault  with  pain  ot 

death. 
Punishable,    p&n-nlsh-i-h),    adj.      Worthy    ol 

punishment,  capable  of  punislinicnL 
PUNISHABLENESS,    jj&nitilsli-i-bl-n^s,    s.     T.i: 

quality  of  deserving  or  admitting  )iuiii.>;hmenL 
PUNISHER,   p&n-nish-&r,  s.  98.    Ona  wlio  InQicta 

piin  for  a  crime. 
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Pl'NTSHJIENT,    pim-nlsh-mSnt,   s.      An   iufliction 

imposed  in  vengeance  of  a  crime. 
TUNITION,  pi-nlslii&n,  s.     Punishment. 
Pu.VITIVE,    pi-lld-tiv,   aifj.      Awarding   or    iiifi.ct- 

ing  punishment. 
Punitory,  pi-n^-tir-^,  adj.  512.  Punishing,  tend- 
ing to  punishment. 
PONK,  p&ngk,  s.     A  whore,  a  common  prostitute. 
Punster.,  pin-stur,  s.    a  quibbler,  a  low  wit  who 

endeavours  at  reputation  by  double  meaning. 
Puny,    pu-ni,  adj.     Young  ;   inferior,  petty,  of  an 

under  rate. 
Puny,  pi-nd,  s.    A  young  unexperienced  person,  a 

novice. 
To  Pup,  p&p,  v.  n.    To  bring  fortli  whelps,  used  of 

a  bitch  bringing  young. 
Pupil,  pi-pll,  s.    The  »pple  of  the  eye  ;   a  scholar, 

one  under  the  care  of  a  tutor;  a  ward,  one  under  the 

care  of  his  guardian. 

Pupilage,  pfi-pil-adje,  s.   90.    state  of  being  a 

scholar;  wardship,  minority. 

Pupillary,  pii-pil-Sr-i,  ac^.  512.    Pertaining  »o 

a  pupil  or  ward. 

Jf^  Dr.  Johnson  has  spelled  this  word  with  one  /,  as  if 

derived  from  our  own  word  pupil,  and  not  from  the  Latin 

pupillaris. — For  the  accent  of  this  word,  see  Papillary. 

Puppet,   pftp^lt,   s.    99.     A  imall  image  moved  by 
men  in  a  mock  drama ;  a  word  of  contempt. 
}{^  This  word  was  formerly  often  pronounced  as  if 

written  poppiC ;  but  thii  proimnciation  is  now  confined  to 

the  lowest  vulgar. 

PUPPETMAN,  p&p-plt-mAn,  s.  Master  of  a  puppet- 
show. 

PUPPETSHOW,  pup-plt-sli(i,  J.  A  mock  drama  per- 
formed by  wooden  images  moved  by  wire. 

Puppy,  pup-p^,  S.  A  whelp,  a  progeny  of  a  bitth  ; 
a  name  of  contempt  to  an  impertinent  fellow. 

To  Puppy,  p6p-pi^,  v.  n.     To  bring  wlielps. 

Purblind,  par-blind,  adj.  Near-sighted.  Cor- 
rupted from  Porebluul. 

PUUBLINDNESS,  p&r-blind-ll^S,  S.  Shortness  of 
sight. 

Purchasable,  p&ritshis-l.bl,  adj.    That  may  bo 

purchased  or  boujjht. 

2  0  Purchase,  ptir^tsljAs,  v.  a.  To  buy  for  a  price  ; 
to  obtain  at  any  expense,  as  of  lalwur  or  danger ;  Ut 
expiate  or  recompense  by  a  fine  or  forfeit. 

Purchase,  p&r-tsh4s,  s.  Any  thing  bought  or  Ob- 
tamed  for  a  price ;  any  thing  of  which  possession  is  ta- 
ken. 

Purchaser,  p&r-tshis-ir,  s.  A  buyer,  one  that 
gains  any  thing  for  a  price. 

Pure,  pure,  adj.  Not  sullied  ;  clear  ;  unmingled  ; 
not  connected  with  any  thing  extrinsiek  ;  free ;  free 
from  guilt,  guiltless,  innocent ;  not  vitiated  with  cor- 
rupt modes  of  speech ;  mere,  as,  a  Pure  villain ;  chaste, 
modest 

Purely,  pireil^,  adv.  in  a  pure  manner,  not  with 
mixture;  innocently,  without  guilt ;  merely, 

PUBENESS,  pfire-n5s,  s.  Clearness,  freedom  from 
extraneous  or  foul  admixtures;  simplicity;  innocence; 
freedom  from  Tltious  modes  of  speech. 

PurfILE,  pfiri-fll,  $.  1  40.  A  sort  of  ancient  trim- 
ming for  women's  gownj. 

To  PUKFLE,  pirifl,  v.  a.  405.  To  decorate  with 
a  wrought  or  flowered  border. 

Plrfle,  p^-fl,        ) 

PURFLEW,  p&rifl&,    \ 

PURGATIO.V,  p6r-ga-shun,  s.  The  act  of  cleans- 
ing or  purifying  from  vitious  mixtures;  the  act  of 
cleansing  the  body  by  downward  evacuation;  the  act 
of  clearing  from  imputation  of  guilt. 

Purgative,  parigd-tlv,  adj.  157.  Cathartick, 
havmg  the  power  to  cause  evacuation  downwards. 

Purgatory,  p&r^ga-tur-^,  s.  512.  557.    a  place 

in  which  souls  are  supposed,  by  the  Roman  church,  to 
be  purged  by  fire  from  carnal  impurities,  before  they 
«ie  received  into  heaven. 


A  border  of  embroidery. 
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To  Purge,  pirdje,  v.  a.  To  cleanse,  to  clear;  to 
clear  from  impurities;  to  clear  from  guilt;  to  clear 
from  imputation  of  guilt ;  to  sweep  or  put  away  impu- 
rities ;  to  evacuate  the  body  by  stool ;  to  clarify,  to  de- 
fecate. 

To  PUBGE,  p&rdjf,  ti.  n.    To  have  frequent  stools. 

Purge,  pfirdje,  ».  a  cathartick  medicine,  a  medi- 
cine that  evacuates  the  body  by  stool. 

PURGER,  p&rijJir,  i.  98.  One  that  clears  away 
any  thing  noxious;  purge,  cathartick. 

Purification,  p&-ri-fd-k.\-shan,  5.    The  act  oj 

making   pure;  the  act  of  cleansing  from  guilt ;  a  rite 
perfomed  by  the  Hebrews  after  child-bearnig. 
PURinCATIVE,  pi-llf-ft^-ki-tlv,  T 

Puhificatory,  pu-rl  Wti-ki-tur-  d,  5 1 2.55  7.  i  °'^' 

Having  power  or  tendency  to  make  pure. 

Purifier,  piir^-fi-ar,  s.  98.    cleanser,  refiner. 

To  Purify,  pi-rd-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  make  pure; 
to  free  from  any  extraneous  admixture ;  to  make  elear ; 
to  free  from  guilt  or  corruption  ;  to  clear  from  barba- 
risms or  improprieties. 

To  Purify,  pil-rii-fl,  v.  n.    To  grow  pure. 

Puritan,  pi-rd-tin,  s.  88.  a  nick-name  given 
fonnerly  to  the  i)issemersfrora  the  Church  of  England. 

Puritanical,  pti-re-tAu-ne-kal,  adj.    Keiating 

to  puritans. 

Puritanism,  pu-ic-tin-izm,  *.   The  notions  of  a 

puritan. 
Purity,  pii-rd-td,  s.     Cleanness,  freedom  from  foul- 
ness or  dirt ;  freedom  from  guilt,  innocence ;  chastity, 

freedom  from  contamination  of  sexes. 
Purl,  pflrl,   s.     An  embroidered  and  puckered  bor 

der  ;  a  kind  of  medicated  malt  liquor,  in  which  worm- 
wood and  3romaticks  are  infused. 
To  Purl,  p&rl,  v.  n.    To  murmur,  to  flow  with  a 

gentle  noise. 
To  Purl,    p&rl,    v.    a.     To  decorate  with  fringe  ot 

embroidery.     Not  used. 
Purlieu,  p&r-lu,  s.     'the  grounds  on  the  borders  ol 

a  forest ;  border,  enclosure. 
Purlins,  pui-lins,  s.    In  architecture,  those  pieces 

of  timber  that  lie  across  the  rafters  on  the  inside,  to 

keep  them  from  sinking  in  the  middle. 
To  Purloin,  par-kVln,'  v.  a.    To  steal,  to  take  by 

theft. 
PURLOINER,    pir-lolll-Qr,    «.      A    thief,    one   that 

steals  clandestinely. 
Purple,    p&i-pl,    adj.   405.     Red   tinctured   with 

blue ;  in  poetry,  red. 
To  Purple,   pur-pl,  v.  a.    To  make  red,  to  colour 

with  purple. 
Purples,    pfiriplz,    s.      Spots   of  livid   red,   which 

break  out  in  malignant  fevers ;  a  purjile  fever. 

Purplish,  p6r-pl-ish,  adj.    Somewhat  purple. 

Purport,  pir^pirt,  *.  Design,  tendency  of  a 
writing  or  discourse. 

To  Purport,  p&r-pArt,  f-  ti.  To  intend,  to  tend  tj 
show. 

Purpose,  p&rip&s,  s.  166.  Intention,  design,  ef- 
fect, consequence ;  instance,  example. 

To  Purpose,  pfiripia,  v.  n.  To  intend,  to  design, 
to  resolve. 

Purposely,  porip&s-ld,  adv.  By  design,  by  in- 
tention. 

To  Purr,  pEir,  r.  n.  To  murmur  as  a  cat  or  leo- 
pard in  pleasure. 

Purse,  pfirse,  s.    A  small  bag  for  money. 

To  Purse,  purse,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  purse  ;  ic 
contract  as  a  purse. 

PursenET,  parsein^t,  s.  A  net  of  which  the  mouth 
is  drawn  t0!;cther  by  a  string. 

PuRSEPROUU,  pCirse-proud,  adj.  Puffed  up  with 
money. 

Purser,  pur-s&r,  s.  98.    The  paymaster  of  a  ship- 

PuRSINESS,  pCir-se-nds,  s.     Shortness  ot  breath. 

PURSLAIN,  pOrS^lin,  s.  208.     A  plant. 
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PuE^UABLE,  p6r-si'i-b],  adj. 
«ued. 

PUUSUANCE,  par-s&'aiise,  s.    Prosecution,  process. 

PuilSUANT,  p&r-su-lnt,  adj.  Done  in  consequence 
or  i)rosccution  of  any  tiling. 

To  Pursue,  pfir-su,'  v.  «.  454.  To  chase,  to  fol- 
low in  hostility ;  to  prosecute ;  to  imitate,  to  follow  as 
an  example;  to  endeavour  to  attain. 

Ta  Pursue,  pur-si'l,'  v.  n.     To  go  on,  to  proceed. 

Pursuer,  pfir-sfi-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  foiunv.s  in 
hostility. 

Pursuit,  ptir-sute,'  .t.  The  act  of  following  with 
hosiilc  intention  ;  endeavour  to  attain  ;  prosecution. 

Pursuivant,  pfir-swt^-vint,  i.  340.  A  stite  mes- 
Benger,  an  attendant  on  the  heralds. 

Pursy,  ptir-se,  adj.     Short-breathed  and  fat. 

PuUTENANCE,  p&riti-iiiVnse,  s.  The  pluck  of  an 
animal. 

Tu  Purvey,  p&r-va,'  v.  a.  269.  To  provide  with 
conveniences;  to  procure. 

To  Purvey,  pfir-va/  v.  n.    To  buy  in  provisioiu. 

Purveyance,  pftr-vaianse,  s,  rrovision,  procure- 
ment of  victuals. 

Purveyor,  p&r-va-ur,  s.  66.  One  wh.o  provides 
victuals;  a  procurer,  a  pimp. 

PuRULENCE,  p6-ri-ldnst',     7 

PURULEN'CY,  pu-ri-leil-S^,    ^ 
tion  of  pus  and  matter. — See  Muculent. 

Purulent,  p6-ri-l^nt,  adj.  Consisting  of  pus  or 
the  running  of  wounds. 

Pus,  pus,  S.     The  matter  of  a  wclI-digcsted  sore. 

To  Push,  push,  t;.  a.  173,  174.  To  strike  with 
a  thrust ;  to  force  or  drive  by  impulse  of  any  thing ;  to 
force,  not  by  a  quick  blow,  but  by  continued  violence; 
to  press  forward ;  to  urge,  to  drive ;  to  enforce,  to  drive 
to  a  conclusion  ;  to  importune,  to  tease. 

2b  Push,  push,  v.  n.  To  make  a  thrust ;  to  make 
an  elTort ;  to  make  an  attack. 

Push,  push,  i.  Thrust,  the  act  of  striking  with  a 
poinlecl  mstrument;  an  impulse,  force  impressed;  as- 
sault, attack ;  a  forcible  struggle,  a  strong  effort ;  exi- 
gence, trial ;  a  sudden  emergence  ;  pimple,  a  wheal,  in 
this  icuse  not  used. 

Pusher,  push-ur,  s.  98.    He  who  pushes  forward. 

Pushing,  push-lng,  adj.  410.  Enterprising,  vi- 
gorous. 

Pushpin,  pfish'pin,  s.  a  child's  play,  in  which  pins 
are  pushed  alternately. 

PuSILLANI.MlTY,  pLl-sil-lSll-lm-m^-ti,  s.  Cow- 
ardice. 

Pusillanimous,  pi-sll-Sn-n^-m&s,  adj.  Mean- 
spirited,  narrow-minded,  cowardly. 

PUSILLANIMOUSNESS,  pil-iil-in-ni-m5s-Il6s,  i. 
Meanness  of  spirit. 

Puss,  pus,  s.  17S,  174.  The  fondling  name  of  a 
cat ;  the  sportsman's  terra  for  a  hare. 

Pustule,  pus-tsliiile,  s.  463.  A  small  swelling,  a 
pimple,  an  efflorescence. 

Pustulous,  p?ts'tbhf(-l&s,  nc(/.  Full  of  pustules, 
pimply. 

To  Put,  p&t,  v.  a.  173,  174.  To  lay  or  reirasit 
in  any  place ;  to  place  in  any  situation  ;  to  give  up ;  to 
push  mto  action  ;  to  use  any  action  by  whieii  the  pl;iec 
or  state  of  any  thiiif;  is  changed ;  to  cause,  to  produce ; 
to  add  ;  to  ))lace  in  a  reckoning  ;  to  reduce  to  any 
state ;  to  oblige,  to  urge ;  to  propose,  to  state ;  to  bring 
into  any  state  of  mind  or  icmner ;  to  oiler,  to  advance ; 
to  unite,  to  place  as  an  ingredient ;  to  Put  by,  to  turn 
off,  to  divc't,  to  thrust  aside;  to  Put  down,  to  baflic, 
to  repress,  to  crush  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  bring  into  disuse ; 
to  confute;  to  Put  forth,  to  propose,  to  extend,  to  e- 
mit  as  a  sprouting  plant;  to  exert;  to  Put  in,  to  inter- 
pose ;  to  Put  in  pr.iclicc,  to  use,  to  exercise;  to  Put  oO', 
to  divest,  to  lay  aside;  to  defeat  or  delay  with  some 
artifice  or  excuse  •  to  delay,  to  defer,  to  procrastmate; 
to  pasj  fallaciously  ;  to  discird ;  to  recommend,  to  vend 
or  obtrude;  to  Put  on  or  upon,  to  impute,  toeharye; 
to  invest  with,  as  clothes  or  covering;  to  forward,  to 
promote,  to  incite;  to  impose,  to  inflict;  to  assume, 
ti>  »akc;  to  Put  over,  to  refer  ;  to  Put  out,  to  place  at 


usury  ;  to  extinguish  ;  to  emit,  as  a  plant ;  to  extend. 
toprotrudL-;  to  exjicl,   to  drive  from;  to  make  pub- 
lick  ;  to  disconcert ;  to  Put  to,  to  kill  by,  to  punish 
by;  to  Put  to  it,  to  distress,  to  perplex,  to  press  hard  ; 
to  Put  to,  to  assist  with;  to  l»ut  to  death,  to  kill;  tc 
Put  together,  to  accumulate  into  one  sum  or  m.ts?  ;  to 
Put  up,  to  pass  unrcvcn.-oj  ;  to  expose  publickly  ;  to 
start;  to    hoard;  to  hide:  to  Put  ujion,  to  incite,  to 
instigate;   to  impose,  to  lay  upon  ;  to  Put  upon  trial, 
to  expose  or  summon  to  a  solemn  and  judicial  examina- 
tion. 
To  Put,  pit,  or  p5t,  v.  n.     To  shooter  germinate  ; 
to  steer;  to  Put  forth,  to  leave  a  port;  to  germinate, 
to  bud,  to  shoot  out ;  to  Put  in,  to  enter  a  haven  ;  to 
Put  in  for,  to  claim,  to  stand  candidate  for  ;  to  Put  in, 
lo  ofler  a  claim ;  to  Put  off,  to  leave  land  ;  to  Put  over, 
tos.iil  across;   to  Put  to  sea,  to  set  sail,  to  bigin  th« 
course;  to  Put  up,  to  offer  one's  self  a  candidate;  to 
advance  to,  to  bring  one's  self  forward ;  to  Put  up 
with,  to  sufier  without  rescntmenL 
JJ^  The  common  pronunciation  of  the  capita!  Is  the 
first  sound  given  to  this  word;  but  in  Ireland,  and  the 
dilVcrcnt  counties  of  England,  it  is  generally  pronounced 
rcgul.irly  so  as  to  rhyme  with  hut,  nut,  Aic-   \V.  Johnston 
has  adopted  this  sound,  and  Mr.  Perrv  gives  it  both  ways, 
but  seems  to  prefer  the  regular  sound.     Mr.  N.ires  is. de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  this  sound;  and  as  this  word,  when 
a  noun,  is  always  so  pronounced,  it  seems  a  needless  de 
parture  from  rule,  and  embarrassing  the  language,   to 
nave  the  same  word  differently  pronounced.     This  is  an 
inconvenience  to  which,  perhaps,  all  languages  are  sub- 
ject; but  it  ought  in  all  l.mguages  to  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible.     >fr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Scott, 
Dr.  Kcnriek,  and  Mr.  Smith,  adopt  the  first  sound. — See 
Bowl. 
Put,  p&t,  s.   1 15.     A  rustick,  a  cluwn  ;   a  game  af 

cards. 
PuTAGE,  pfi-lic'je,  J.    90.    In  law,   prostitution  on 

tliL  woman's  part. 
Pi'TANISM,  p6-t?i-nlzm,  s.    The  manner  of  living 

or  trade  of  a  prostitute. 
Putative,  pii-tJ-tlv,  flf/;'.  157.    Supposed,  reputed 
Pl^TID,  pfj-lid,  adj.     Mean,  low,  worthless. 
PcTlDNESS,  pi-tld-n^s,  i.    Meanness,  vileness. 
I'l  TLOG,   piit-l()g,  s.     Putlogs  are  pieces  of  timber 
or  short  poles  about  seven  feet  long,  to  bear  the  board? 
the  builders  stand  on  to  work,  and  to  lay  bricks  and 
mortar  upon. 
FlJTREDINOUS,  pfl-tr^d'^-n&S,  ac0.     Stinking,  rot- 
ten. 

Putrefaction,  pu-tre-fAk-shun,  s-   The  state  of 

growing  rotten  ;  the  act  of  making  rotten. 

Putrefactive,  pu-trti-fik-tiv,  adj.  Making 
rotten. 

To  Putrefy,  p&-trii-fl,  v.  a.  183.  To  make  rot- 
ten, to  corrupt  with  rottenness. 

To  Putrefy,  pt-tr^-fl,  v.  n.  To  rot. 
Putrescence,  p6-tr^s-s^iise,  s.  510.   Tiie  state 

of  rotting. 
Putrescent,  pi-tr^s-s^nt,  adj.    Growing  rotten. 
Putrid,  pft-trld,  adj.    Rotten,  corrupt. 
PuTRlDNESS,  p6-trid-n5s,  s.     Rottenness. 
Putter,  put-t&r,  «.  98.    One  who  puts  j  ratter 

on,  inciter,  instigator. — See  Vut. 
PutTINGSTONE,  p&t-tiiig.st6ne,  5.     In  some  jarts 

of  Scotland  stones  .ire  laid  at  the  gates  of  great  houses, 

which  they  will  puttingstoiies,  for  trials  of  strength. 
Pui'TOCK,  p&t-tuk,  |.  166.     A  buzzard. 
Putty,  p&t-t(5,  s.     a  kind  of  powder  on  which  glast 

is  ground  ;  a  kind  of  cement  used  by  gla/ieis. 
2'ci    Puzzle,    jiiz-zl,  v.  a.    405.     To  perplex,   tr 

confound,  to  eiiibarr.is-s,  to  entangle. 
To  Puzzle,    pCiz-zl,   v.    n.    To   be  bewildered    In 

one's  own  notions,  to  be  awkward. 
Puzzle,  puz'zl,  s.     Embarrassment,  perplexity. 
Puzzler,  phi'-zl-hr,  s.  98.    He  who  puzzles. 
PygaRG,  pi-girg,  s.     A  b^rd. 
PvGMEAN,  plg-nie-an,  adj.    Belongmg  toapygmj, 

Jr-'j-  This  woid  has  the  accent  on  the  penultim.nte  foi 
the  same  re.tson  as Eiiicurcan.  It  is  dcri \ cd  f lom  Pigina.-), 
Figmies:  and  its  adjective,  if  it  had  one,  must  have  liad 
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the  <liphthanf»  in  it,  which  would  necessarily  fix  the  ac- 
cent on  that  syllable. — See  European. 

"  TheT  leas  than  smallest  dwarfs  in  narrow  room 
•*  Tnron^  numbeiless,  like  that  ftjpmtan  race 
"Beyond  the  Indian  mount-"  Milton, 

PyGMV,  plgim^,  s.  'A  dwarf,  one  of  a  nation  fabled 
to  be  only  three  sp.ins  higli,  and  after  long  wars  to 
ha\e  been  destroyed  by  cranes  ;  any  thing  little. 

Pylorus,  p^-lA-r&s,  s.  187-  503.  The  lower  ori- 
fice of  the  stomach. 

Pypowder,  p!-pou-dur,  s See  Piepowder. 

Pyramid,  plrii-mld,  $.  109.  180.  In  Geometry, 
is  a  solid  figure,  whose  base  is  a  polygon,  and  whose 
sides  are  plain  triangles,  their  several  points  meeting  in 
one. 

Pyramidal,  p^-rami<5.dil,  187.7      ,.  . 

Pyramidical,  pir-i-raid-^-kil,  5  " '^'  '^'"^ 
the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

Pyramidically,  pir-i-mld^-kill-d,  adv.  In 
form  of  a  pyramid. 

PyraMIS,  plr-i-mis,  s.    A  pyramid. 

Pyre,  plre,  s.    a  pile  to  be  burnt. 

PyrETICKS,  plr-^t-iks,  s.  Medicines  which  cure 
fevers. 

Pyrites,  p^-rl-t5z,<wp1rii-ti;:,  s.  187.  Fire-stone, 
ft:^  This  word  is  accented  on  the  second  syllable  by  Dr. 

Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Barclay,  Bailey,  and  Feniiing; 

and  on  the  first  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr   Perry,  and 

Entick.     Pyri'tca  is  the  analcipical  pronunciation  ;  for  as 

the  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Ttij/xii.-.  and  the  Latin 

pyritfs,   (both  with  the  .accent  on  the' penultimate,  and 

preserving  the  form  of  their  originals,)  it  ought  to  have 

the  accent  on  the  same  syllable. — See  Principles,  No.  503. 

Pyromancy,  p1r-A-mJn-s^,  «.  519.    Divination 

by  fire. 

Pyro.METER,  plr-6mi^-tlr,  s.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat. 

Pvrotechnical,  pIr-A-t^k-n^-k5I,  adj.  530. 
Eng.iged  or  skilful  In  fireworks. 

PyrotechnicKS,  plr-A-t^k-nlks,  *.  The  art  of 
employing  fire  lo  use  or  pleasure,  the  art  of  fireworks. 

Pyrotech.N'Y,  plr-i-t^k-n^,  *.  The  art  of  manag- 
ing fire. 

Pyrrhic,  plr-rlk,  ».  A  kind  of  dance  in  armour, 
to  quick  time. 

Pyrrho.n'EAN,  plr-rAinA-in,  adj.  Embracing  the 
opinion  of  Pyrrho. 

Pyrrhonism,  plrirA-nlzm,  s.  Sccptimsm,  univer- 
sal doubt. 

PyrRHONIST,  plfirA-nlst,  ».     A  sceptic, 

Pythagorean,  p^-i/mg- i-rt^in,  adj.  Founded 
on  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras. — See  European. 

Pythagorean,  pe-</iag-A-r^iin,  *.  a  Pythago- 
rean philosopher. 

Pyx,  piks,  J.  The  box  in  which  the  Host  is  kept 
by  the  Romanists.  In  Anatomy,  the  acctabuUim,  or 
hollow  of  the  hip  bone. 


Q. 


1  0  QUACK,  kwik,  v.  n.  85,  86.  To  cry  like 
a  duck  ;  to  act  the  part  of  a  boasting  pretender  to  pliy- 
sick  or  any  other  art. 

Quack,  kwJk,  *.  A  boastful  pretender  to  arts  which 
he  does  not  understand  ;  a  vain  boastful  pretender  to 
physick,  one  who  proclaims  his  own  medical  abilities 
ni  publick  places;  an  artful  tricking  practitioner  in 
physick. 

Quackery,  kwlk^kftr-^,  s.  Mean  or  bad  acts  in 
physick. 

Quacksalver,  kwJk-sil-vur,  s.   one  who  brags 

of  medicines  or  salves,  a  charlatan. 
Quadragesimal,  kw&d  rLj^sis^-mAl,  adj.  414. 

Lenten,  belonging  to  Lent. 
Quadrangle,  kwid-rJng-gl,  s.  414.    Asrjuare, 

«  Eurfacc  with  four  right  angles. 


Quadrangular,   kw^drun-gt-l&r,   adj.   4H 

S(iuare,  having  four  right  angles. 
Quadrant,  kwa-driint,  *.  85.    Tlie  fourth  part, 

the  quarter ;   the  quarter  of  a  circle;  an  instrument 

with  which  latitudes  are  taken. 

5:5"  It  has  been  observed  in  the  Principles,  No.  85 
Sfi,  &c.  that  w,  by  articulating  the  a,  gives  it  the  Ueep 
broad  sound  equivalent  to  the  diphthong  att ;  and  that  u, 
preceded  by  q,  has  exactly  the  same  effect,  4H.  Thii 
IS  evident  from  the  sound  of  a  In  this  and  similar  words, 
which,  till  lately,  was  always  pronounced  broad.  Some 
innovators  have  attempted  to  give  the  a  in  this  word  its 
slender  sound;  but  the  publick  ear  seems  in  opposition  to 
it,  nor  ought  It  to  be  admitted.  The  broad  sound  is  the 
genuine  English  pronunciation,  as  appears  in  every  word 
where  it  is  succeeded  by  r.  As  this  consonant,  when  fi- 
nal, or  followed  by  another  consonant,  gives  every  a  that 
lireccdcs  it  the  Italian  sound  heard  in  father  /  so,  when 
tliese  leters  are  preceded  by  y«,  or  w,  the  a  falls  into  the 
broad  sound  heard  In  water.  Thus,  as  we  hear  bar,  dart, 
barrel,  with  the  sound  of  the  Italian  a  ;  so  we  hear  var 
quart,  and  quarrel,  with  the  German  a.  Equator,  qiui- 
ver,  .ind  words  ending  withhardc,^,/,  havedeparted  from 
this  rule ;  but  a  sulhcient  number  of  words  are  left  to  in. 
dicate  plainly  what  is  the  analogy,  and  to  direct  us  where 
usage  is  doubtful. 
QUADRANTAL,    kwi-drlnitdl,  adj.     Included  in 

the  fourth  part  of  a  circle. 
Quadrate,  kwa-drate,  adj.  91.     Square,  having 

four  equal  or  parallel  sides;  divisible  into  four  equal 

parts;   suited,  applicable. 
Quadrate,  kwa-drate,  s.  414.    A  square,  a  sur- 
face with  four  equal  and  panillel  sides. 

To  Quadrate,  kwa-drate,  v.  n.    To  suit,  to  be 

accommodated 
QuadraticK,  kw3-drJtiik,  aclj.  414.     Belonging 
to  a  square. 

Quadrature,  kw6d-r5-tfire,  s.  The  act  of  squar- 
ing; the  first  and  last  qu.irterof  the  moon;  the  state 
of  being  square,  a  qu.adrate,  a  squdre. 

Quadrennial,  kwi-dr6nin^.il,  atfj.  Comprising 
four  years;  h.ippening  once  in  four  years. 

QuaDRIBLE,  kwad-rd-b),  adj.  405.  That  may  be 
squared. 

Quadrifid,  kw5d-drd-fld,  adj.  Cloven  into  foui 
divisions. 

Quadrilateral,  kwSd-dre-lit-t^r-Jl,  a^//  414 

Having  four  sides. 

Quadrille,  ki-drll,'  s.  415.     A  game  at  ciirds. 

Quadripartite,    kwi-dripi-pSr-tite,  adj.    155. 

Ha\ing  four  parts,  divided  into  four  parts.— See  Sipar 

QuadrireME,  kw6d-dr<i-r^me,  *.     a  galley  with 

four  banks  of  oars. 
Quadrisyllable,   kwod-dri-slWi-bl,  s.   414 

A  word  of  four  syllables. 
Quadruped,  kw6d-dr6-p5d,  *.    An  animal  that 

goes  on  four  legs,  as,  perhaps,  a\l  bcasts.~See , If  iUepedes. 
Quadruped,   kwadidrdi-p^d,  adj.    Having  foui 

feet. 
Quadruple,    kw5didri-pl,  adj.     Fourfoia,  four 

times  tol<l. 
To  Quadrupucate,    kwl-dri^pl^kate,   v.  a 

91.   To  double  twice. 
Qwadruplication,    kw&d-dru-pl^-kaishfin,   a. 

The  takuig  a  thing  four  times. 

Ql'adruply,  kw6didrLi-ple,  adv.     To  a  fourfold 

qiantity. 

Qu^RE,  kw^ir^,  V.  a.  Latin.     Inquire,  leek. 

To  Quaff,  kwSf,  v.  a.  85.     To  drink,  to  swallow 

in  huge  draughts. 

To  Quaff,  kwilf,  v.  n.  To  drink  luxuriously. 

QuaFFER,  kwjfifur  s.  He  who  quaffs. 

Quaggy,  kwlig-g^,  adj.  85.  283.    Boggy;  soft, 

not  solid. 
Quagmire,   kwigimlre,  *.     a  shaking  marsh. 
Quail,  kwale,  s.    a  bird  of  game. 
QUAILPIPE,    kwAle-pipe,    s.      A  pipe   with   wliicli 

fowlers  allure  quails. 
Quaint,  kwant,  adj.     Scrupulous,  miniitc-lj  exact 
41. "i 
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Bubtllely  excogitated,  finc-6>Min  ;  affected. 
Nicely,  exactly,  with 
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neat,  petty 
toppish. 

Quaintly,  kwant-l*^,  adu^ 
petty  elegance ;  artfully. 

QUAINTNESS,  kwant-nSs,  s.    Nicety,  petty  elegance. 

To  Quake,  kwake,  v.  n.  To  shake  with  cold  or 
fear,  to  tremble ;  to  shake,  not  to  be  solid  or  firm. 

Quake,  kwakc,  t.  A  shudder,  a  tremulous  agi- 
tation. 

Quaker,  kwa-k&r,  s.  A  sect  of  christians  that 
arose  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
were  so  named  from  the  trembling  with  which  they 
preached  and  prayed. 

QUAKING-GIIASS,  kwa^klng-grls,  s.     An  herb. 

Qualification,   k\vol-l(i-fe-ka-shuii,  s.     That 

which  makes  any  person  or  thing  fit  for  any  thin^  ;  ac- 
comphshmcut ;  abatement;  diminution. 

To  Qualify,  kw6Ul^-fl,  v.  a.  8S.  To  fit  for 
any  thing;  to  furnish  with  qualifications,  to  accom- 
plish; to  make  capable  of  any  employment  or  privi- 
lege; to  abate,  to  soften ;  to  assuage;  to  modify,  to  le- 
gulate. 

Quality,  kw51-ld-tt5,  «.  86.  Nature  relatively 
considered;  property,  accident;  [larticular efficacy ;  dis- 
position, temper;  virtue  or  vice;  accomplishment, 
iiuallficatlon  ;  character,  comparative  or  relative  rank ; 
rank,  superiority  of  birth  or  station. 

Quality,  kw6i-li^-t^,  S.  86.    Persons  of  high  rank. 

Qualm,  kwSm,  s.  403.  a  sudden,  fit  of  sickness, 
a  sudden  seizure  of  siikly  languor. 

Qualmish,  kwam-lsli,  adj.  Seized  with  sickly 
languor. 

QUANUAKY,  kw5n-da-r^,  *.     A  doubt,  a  difficulty. 

QuaNTITIVE,  kw6n-t^-tlv,  adj.  Estimable  accord- 
ing to  quantity. 

Quantity,  kvv6n-t^-t^,  s.  86.  That  property  of 
any  thing  which  may  be  increased  or  diminished;  any 
determinate  weight  or  measure;  bulk  or  weight;  a 
proportion,  apart;  a  large  portion;  the  measure  of 
time  hi  pronouncing  a  syllable. 

Quantum,  kw5ii-tum,  s.  The  quantity,  the  a- 
mount. 

Quarantine,  kw6r-rin-t(5i5n,'  s.  112.  The  space 
of  forty  days,  being  the  time  which  a  ship  suspected  of 
infection  is  obliged  to  forbear  intercourse  or  commerce. 

Quarrel,  kwir'rll,  s.  86.  414.  A  brawl,  a  petty 
fight,  a  scuffle ;  a  dispute,  a  contest ;  a  cause  of  debate ; 
objection,  ill-will. 

To  Quarrel,  kwSKrll,  r.  n.  99.  To  debate,  to 
scuffle,  to  squabble ;  to  fall  into  variance;  to  fight,  to 
combat ;  to  find  fault,  to  pick  objections. 

QuARRELLEH,  k\v6rirll-ur,  s.  98.  He  who  quar- 
rels. 

QuARRELOUS,  kw5riril-US,  adj.  Petulant,  easily 
provoked  to  enmity. 

QuAB-BELSOME,  kwir-rll-s&iii,  adj.  Inclined  to 
brawls,  easily  irritated,  irascible,  cholerick,  petulant. 

Quarrelsomely,  kw6r'rll-s&m-lii,  adv.    in  a 

quarrelsome  manner,  petulantly,  cholerickly. 

Quarrelsomeness,  kwor-ril-s&m-n^s,  s.    cho- 

Icriekness,  petulance. 

QUAUUY,  kwor^r^,  t.  86.  A  square;  game  flown 
at  by  a  hawk;  a  stone  mine,  a  placu  where  they  dig 
stones. 

To  QuaRBY,  kw6riri,  v.  n.  To  prey  upon,  to  dig 
out  stones. 

Quarryman,  kw5rir^min,  5.  88.  One  who  digs 
in  a  quarry. 

Quart,  kwSrt,  t.  86.  4 1 4.  The  fourth  part,  a 
quarter ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  gallon  ;  the  vessel  in  wh":h 
strong  drink  is  commonly  retailed. 

Quartan,  kw6r-tAn,  *.    The  fourth-day  agu. 

Quartation,  kwor-laislit 
ration. 

Quarter,  kwor^tur,  i.  86.  A  fourth  part  ;  a  re- 
gion of  the  skies,  as  referred  to  the  seaman's  card;  a 
particular  region  of  a  town  or  country  ;  the  place  where 
soldiers  arc  lodged  or  stationed;  proper  station ;  reinis- 
Bion  at  life,  mercy  grunted  by  a  conqueror ;  ''eatment 
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.    The  number 
four. 


.ehown  by  an  enemy;  fnendsl-.ip,  amity,  concord,  in 
this  sense  not  used  ;  a  measure  of  eight  bushels. 

To  Quarter,  kw6r-ti'lr,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  foui 
pans  1  10  divide,  to  break  by  force ;  to  divide  into  dis- 
tinct regions;  to  station  or  lodge  soldiers;  to  diet ;  to 
bear  as  an  appendage  to  hereditary  arms. 

Quarterage,  kworitur-idje,  «.  90.  A  quarter- 
ly allowance. 

QuaRXERDAY,  kwori-tur-da,  s.  One  of  the  foul 
days  in  the  year  on  which  rent  or  interest  is  paid. 

Quarterdeck,  k«or-t&r-d^k»  s.   The  short  upper 

deck. 
Quarterly,    kwoi-t&i-le,     adj.      Containing    a 

fourth  jiarU 

Quarterly',  kworit&r-lt^,  adv.    Once  in  a  quarter. 

Quartermaster,  kwor-tar-nii-st6r,  s.  On* 
who  regulates  the  quarters  of  soldiers. 

Quartern,  kworit&rn,  s.  98.  a  gill,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  a  pint. 

QuaRTERSTAFF,  k\v5r-t&r-Stif,  S.  A  stafT  of  de- 
fence. 

QUARTILE,  kwoi-tll,  5.  140.  14o.  All  aspect  of 
the  planets,  when  they  are  three  signs  or  ninety  degrees 
distant  from  each  other. 

Quarto,  kwor-tA,  s.  a  book  in  which  every  shod 
makes  four  leaves. 

2'o  Quash,  k\v5sh,  v.  a.  To  crush,  to  squeeze  ;  to 
subdue  suddenly  ;  to  annul,  to  nullify,  to  make  void. 

To  Quash,  kw6sh,  v.  n.  To  bo  shaken  with  a 
noise. 

QuaTERCOUSINS,  ka-t^r-kaz-2nz,s.415.  Friends. 

Quaternary,  kwil-t6r-nir-<i, ' 

Quaternion,  kwi-t^r-ni^-in, 

Qu.'VTERNiTY,  kwi-ter-ixi-td,    ' 

Quatrain,  kwa-trln,  s.  202.  A  stanza  of  four 
lines  rhyming  alternately. 

2'o  Quaver,  kwa-v&r,  v.  n.  86.  To  shake  the 
voice,  to  speak  or  sing  with  a  tremulous  voice ;  to  trem- 
ble, to  viljrate. — See  Quadrant. 

Quay,  ke,  s.  220.  A  key,  an  ajtificial  bank  to  the 
sea  or  river. 

Quean,  kwene,  s.  8.  A  worthless  woman,  gene- 
rally a  strumpet. 

QUEASINESS,  kw^zi-n^s,  s.  The  sickness  of  a 
nauseated  stomach. 

Queasy,  kw^-z^,  adj.  Sick  with  nausea ;  fasti- 
dious, squeamish ;  causing  nauseousness. 

Queen,  kween,  s.  8.  The  wife  of  a  king,  a  su- 
preme governess. 

To  Queen,  kwe^n,  v.  n.    To  play  the  queen. 

Queening,  kwt'(^n-lng,  s.  410.    An  apple. 

Queer,  kweer,  adj.  odd,  strange,  original,  par- 
ticular. 

QuEERLY.  kweer-le,  adu.    Particularly,  oddly. 

QuEERNESS,  kwe^i-ii^s,  i.    Oddness,  particularity. 

!Zy  Quell,  kw^l,  v.  a-.  To  crush,  {o  subdue,  ori- 
ginally to  kill. 

Quell,  kwel,  *.     Murder.     Obsolete. 

QUELLER,  kw^l-liir,  i.  98.  One  that  crushes  or 
subdues. 

QUELQUECHOSE,  k^k^shAze,  s.  {French)  A 
trifle,  a  kickshaw. 

To  Quench,  kw^nsli,  v.  a.  To  extinguish  fire  ; 
to  still  any  passion  or  commotion;  to  allay  thirst;  to 
destroy. 

To  Quench,  kw^nsh,  ti.  n.  To  cool,  to  grow  coal 
Not  in  use. 

QuenCHABLE,    kweiishiA-bl,    adj.    That  may   be 
quenched. 
A  chymical  ope-  |  QuENCHER.kw^nsh-Or,  *.  98.     Extinguisher. 

Quenchless,  kwdnshilfis,  adj.    Unextinguishable. 

Querent,  kwti-rent,   s.     The  complainant,    the 

plaintiff. 

QuEiuMONiOUS,  kw5r-ri-mAinti-6s,  adj.  Que- 
ruk^us,  covipUiiuiig. 


QUI  QUI 

nAr    167,  n&t  1G3— tiibe  171,  ti\b  172,  bull  173— All  299^pAflnd  313— <Ain  46&— thIs  469. 
QaERIMONIOUSLY,    kw^r-r^-mA-n^-&s-Ie,    adv.  I  QuiCKSir.llTED,  kwlk-si-t^il,  adj.    Having  a  shai 


Querulously,  complainingly 
QuERiMONiousNF.ss,  kw^r-rA-mA-nA-6s-n5s,   s. 

A  complaining  temper. 
Querist,    kwe-rist,   s.    An   inquirer,   an   asker  of 

questions. 
Quern,  kw^rn,  s.    A  liaml  mill.    Obsolete. 
QUERPO,  kw^ripA,  s.     A  dress  close  to  the  body,  a 
waistcoat. 
:   QUERRY,   kw^fir^,    s.      A   groom  belonging   to   a 
prince,  or  one  conversant  in  the  king's  stables. 
Querulous,  kw^iirt-l&s,   adj.     Mourning,  habi- 
tually complaining. 
QueruLOUSNESS,  kw^r-r6-16s-n5s,   s.     Habit  or 

quality  of  complaining  mournfully. 
Query,  k\ri'-ri,  s.     A  question,   an    Inquiry   to  be 

resolved. 
To  Query,  kw^-rA,  v.  a.    To  ask  questions. 
Quest,  kw^st,  s.     Search,   act  of  seeking ;   an  em- 
pannelled  jury;  searchers,  collectively;    inquirj',  ex- 
amination, 
QuESTANT,    kw^s-tJnt,    s.      Seeker,    cndeavourer 

after.  Not  in  use. 
Question,  kw^s-tsh?in,  s.  464.  Interrogatory, 
anything  inquired;  inqviiry,  di-quisition ;  a  <lispute, 
a  subject  of  debate;  affair  to  be  examined  ;  doubt,  con- 
troversy, dispute;  examination  by  torture;  state  of 
being  the  subject  of  present  inquiry. 
To  Question,  kw^s^tshin,  v.  n.    To  inquire  ;  to 

debate  by  interrogatories. 
To  Question,  kw^s-tshSn,  v.  a.    To  examine  one 
by  questions ;  to  doubt,  to  be  uncertain  of;  to  have  no 
confidence  in,  to  mention  as  not  to  be  trusted. 
Questionable,  kw^s^tsh&n-S-bl,  adj.    Doubtful, 
disputable ;    suspicious,   liable  to  6US])icion,  liable  to 
question. 
QuestionaRY,    kw^sitsbin-J-rA,   adj.     Inquiry, 

asking  questions. 
Questionableness,     kw^sitsh&n-i-bl-n&,     s. 

The  quality  of  being  questionable. 
Questioner,  kwAs-tsh&n-fir,  5.     An  inquirer. 
Questionless,  kwAsitshi\n-l^s.  adv.   Certainly, 

without  doubt. 
Questman,  kw^stimin,  88.  7 

Questmonger,  kw^st-mung.giir,  i 

of  lawsuits  or  prosecutions. 
QuesTRIST,  kw^s^trlst,  s.    Seeker,  pursuer. 
QuestuarY,    kwesi-tsbfi-J-r^,  adj.      Studious    of 

profit. 
To  Quibble,  kwlb^bl,  v.  n.  405.    To  pun,  to 

play  on  the  sound  of  words. 
Quibble,  kwlb-bl,  s.    A  low  conceit  depending  on 

the  sound  of  words,  a  pun. 
QuiBBLER,  kwlbibl-ur,  «.  98.     A  punster. 
Quick,  kwlk,  adj.     Living,   not  dead  ;   swift,  nim- 
ble, done  with  celerity;  speedy,  free  from  delav,  ac- 
tive, sprightly,  ready. 
Quick,  kwlk,  adv.    Nimbly,  speedily,  readily. 
Quick,  kwlk,   s.    The  living  flesh,  sensible  parts ; 

plants  of  hawthorn. 
QuickbEAM,  kwikibAme,  s.     A  species  of  wild  ash. 
To   Quicken,  kwlk-kn,  v.   a.    103.     To  make 

alive ;  to  hasten  ;  to  excite. 
To  Quicken,   kwlkikn,   r.    n.    To  become  alive, 
as  a  woman  quickens  with  child ;  to  move  with  activity. 
QuicKENER,  kwikikn-fir,  5.   One  who  makes  alive  ; 

that  which  accelerates,  that  which  actuates. 
Quicklime,  kwikilime,  *.    Lime  unquenched. 
Quickly,  kwlk-lA,  adv.     Nimbly,  speedily,  actively. 
Quickness,   kwlk^n^s,  s.     Speed  ;  activity  ;  keen  I 
sensibility  ;  sharpness. 


Starter 


The  person  or  thing  that 
*.  Tranquillity  of  mind. 
One  who  follows  the  doc- 


Quicksightedness,   kwlk-si-ted-nis,  s.     Sharp- 

ness  of  sight. 

Quicksilver,  kwlk-sll-var,  s.   98.     a  mirjeral 

substance,  mercury. 
Quicksilvered,  kwikisll-v&rd,  ad).  359.    Over- 

laid  with  quicksilver. 
QuiDUIT,  kvvididlt,  s.    A  subtilty,  an  equivocation. 
Quiddity,  kwldi^^-t(i,  s.     Essence,  that  which  is  a 

proper  an.swcr  to  the  question.  Quid  est  i  a  scliolastick 

term  ;  a  trifling  nicety,  a  cavil. 

Jt^-  This  is  derived  from  the  barbarous  Latin  word 
Quitlditas,  and  can  be  literally  explained  by  nothing  but  a 
word  as  barbarous  in  English,  fyhattity. 
Quiescence,  kwWs-s^nse,  *.  510.    Rest,  repose. 
Quiescent,  kwl-^sis^nt,  adj.    Resting,  not  being 

in  motion. 
Quiet,   kwWt,  adj.    99.    still,    peaceable ;   not   in 

motion;  not  ruffled. 
Quiet,  kwli^t,  s.     Rest,  repose,  tranquillity. 
To  Quiet,  kwR^t,  v.  a.    To  calm,  to  lull,  to  pacify  •, 

to  still. 

Quieter,  kwli^t-fix,  s. 

quiets. 

Quietism,  kwK^t-Izm, 

The  doctrine  of  Quietists. 

QUIETIST,  kwW-tist,  J. 
trine  of  Quietism,  taught  by  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest, 
and  condemned  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Quietly,  kwl-^t-le,  adv.  Calmly  ;  peaceably,  at 
rest. 

Quietness,  kwU^Un^s,  i.  Coolness  of  temper ; 
peace,  tranquillity;  stillness,  calmness. 

QuiETSOME,  kwi-^t-sfina,  adj.  C-iIm,  still,  undis- 
turbed. 

Quietude,  kwii^-ttJde,  s.    Rest,  repose. 

Quill,  kwU,  s.  The  hard  and  strong  feather  of  the 
wmg,  of  which  pens  are  made;  prick  or  dart  of  a  por- 
cupme ;  reed  on  which  we;ivers  wind  their  threads. 

Quillet,  kwlliHt,  *.  99.    Subtilty,  nicety. 

Quilt,  kwUt,  *.  a  cover  made  by  stitching  one 
cloth  over  another  with  some  soft  substance  between 
them. 

To  Quilt,  kwllt,  v.  a.  To  stitch  one  cloth  upon 
another  with  something  soft  between  them. 

Quinary,  kwl-nl-rA,  adj.     Consisting  of  five. 

Quince,  kwlnse,  $.    a  tree,  the  fruit. 

QuinCUNCIAL,  kwln-k&ngishJl,  adj.  408.  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  ijuincunx. 

Quincunx,  kwlngik&ngks,  ».  Quincunx  order  is  1 
plantation  of  trees,  disposed  originally  in  a  square,  con- 
sisting of  five  trees,  one  at  each  comer  and  a  fifth  in 
the  middle,  which  disposition,  repeated  again  and  again, 
forms  a  regular  grove,  wood,  or  wilderness. 
JfJ"  As  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word, 

it  is  under  the  same  predicament  as  the  finst  syllabic  ci 

Congregate. — See  Principles,  No.  408. 

Quinquangular,  kwin-kwingigi-lir,  a((;.  408 
Having  five  corners. 

Quinquennial,  kwin-kw^n-ni-il,  adj.  Lasting 
five  years,  happening  once  in  five  years. 

Quinsy,  kwinizii,  5.  a  tumid  infiammation  In  the 
throat. 

Quint,  klnt,  i.  A  set  of  five  ;  sequents  of  five. 
.\  term  at  cards,  pronounced  Kent. 

Quintain,  kwin-tln,  $.  208.  A  iwst  with  a  turn- 
ing top. 

Quintessence,  kwln-tAs-s^nse,  *.   A  fifth  being ; 

an  extract  from  any  thing,  containing  all  its  virtues  in 
a  small  quantity. 

{f:^  All  our  orthoepists  but  Dr.  Ash  pUice  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word.     My  opinion  is,  that  it 


Quicksand,  kwlk^nd,  «.     Moving  sand,   unsolid    '"^V  have  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  second,  as  the 
axo\xaA.  rhythm  of  the  phrase  requires,  524  ;  and  this  word,  per- 


ground 

To  Quickset,  kwlk^s^t,  v.  a.    To  plant  with  liv- 
ing plants. 

Quickset,  kwlkis^t,  s.     Living  plant  set  to  grow. 


haps,  requires  it  oftener  on  the  second  than  the  first 
Quintile,   kwin-tll,   5.    140.     An  asptct   of  the 

planets,  comprehending  seventy-two  degree?,  or  a  fifth 

part  of  the  heavens. 
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QUO  ^^^ 

%*  559.  Fftte  73,  fir  77,  fill  83,  m  81-m6  93,  mSt  95-phie  105,  pin  107-n6  162,  m6ve  1G4. 

OiTiVTiN    kwlnWn,J.    An  upright  rostfor  the  ex-,  To  Quote,  kvvAte.v.  a.    To  cite  an  author,  or  the 
**    '         '  '  ..  .  I       morrfs  iif  .mother. 


ercisc  of  tilting. 

Quintuple,  kwln-tfi-pl,  adj.   Fivefold. 

Quip,  kwlp,  S.     A  sharp  jest,  a  taunt. 

Quire,  kwlre,  *.  A  body  of  singers ;  a  chorus  ; 
the  part  of  the  church  where  the  ser\'ice  is  sung ;  a 
bundle  of  paper  consisting  of  twenty  lour  sheets. 

To  Quire,  kwire,  v.  n.  To  sing  in  concert 

QUIKISTER,   kwlrMs-tiir,   S.      Chorist 


words  of  another. 
QUOTER,  kwo^tur,  s.  98.    Citer,  ho  that  quotes. 
QuOTH,   kwiU/i,  or  k\v6<A,  verb  imp.     Quoth  I, 
sav  I,  or  said  I ;  Quoth  he,  says  he,  or  said  he. 
3^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  the 
in  this  word  long,  as  in  both  ;  but  Buchanan  short,  as  m 
i  tanlh.     This  latter  pronunciation  is  certanily  niore  agree- 
one  who  I  able  to  the  general  sound  of  o  before  th,  as  in  brolh,  froth, 
'  doth,  &c  ;  but  my  car  fails  rae  if  I  have  not  always  heard 


^untibitu,    iv»»i. -."--"",   -      -.  \doth   &c;  but  my  car  fails  men  l  nave  not  always  nearu 

sings  in  concert,  generally  m  divine  service.  i   ^  pronounced  like  the  o  in  doth,  as  if  written  A-u/tJ/i, 

»>  There  is  a  vulgar  Fonunciation  of  the  l^rst  *  i      ^^  ^^^  pronunciation  Mr.  Elpliinston  gives  it,  and, 

iJ?ivord,  which  gives  It  fhe^^o"J\'lof!hirS'^\thi_s  sound    ^^  _^_^.  o,„,„ol,.  Is  the  true  one. 

Quotidian,  kw6-tltl-jti  In,  adj.    Daily,  happen- 
ing every  day. 


is  vroper  in  <nM:  where  the  r  Is  suececdcd  by  a  c<  nso- 
nam,  but  not  in  the  word  in  question,  where  this  letter  is 
Buceecdod  bv  a  vowel.— See  Principles,  No.  108. 
Quirk,    kw^rk,   s.   108.      Quick  stroke,  sharp  fit ; 
smart  t-iunt;  subtilty,  nicety,  .utful  distinction  j  loose 
light  tune. 
To  Quit,   kwlt,   t^.  a.     To  discharge  an  obligation, 
to  make' even-,  to  set  free;  to  carry  through,  to  dis- 
Sarce,  to  perform;  to  clear  himself  of  anafftir;  to 
renav   to  requite;  to  vacate  obligations  ;  to  pay  an  obi  i- 
cation   to  clear  a  debt,  to  be  tantamount ;  to  abandon, 
to  forsake  ;  to  resign,  to  give  up. 
QuiTCHGRASa,  kwitshigras,  s.    Dog  grass. 
Quite,  kwlte,  adv.    Completely,  perfectly. 
QUITRENT,  kwlt-r^nt,  *.     Small  rent  reservea. 
Quits,   kwits,   irUerj.     An  exclamation  used  when 

any  thing  is  repaid,  and  the  parties  become  even. 
Quittance,  kwit-tinse,  s.    Discharge  from  a  debt 
or  obligaUon,  an  acquittance ;  recompense,  repayment. 
To  Quittance,  kwil-tinse,  v.  a.    To  repay,  to 

recompense. 
QUITTERBONK,   kwltit&r-bfine,   J.     A  hard  round 
swelling  upon  the  coronet,  between  the  heel  and  the 
quarter  of  a  horse's  foot. 
Quiver,  k\viv-vi\r,  s.  98,      A  case  for  arrows. 
To  Quiver,    kwlv-vOr,   v.  n.      To  quake,   to  play 

with  a  tremulous  motion ;  to  shiver,  to  shudder. 
Quivered,  kwiviv&rd,  adj.  395.    Furnished  with 

a  quiver ;  sheathed  as  in  a  quiver. 
Quodlibet,  kw6d-le-b^t,  s.     A  nice  point,  a  sub- 
line. 
Quoir,  kwSlf,  s.  415.      Properly  Coif.      Any  cap 
with  which  the  head  is  covered ;  the  cap  of  a  Serjeant 
at  law.— See  Coif. 
To  QUOIF,  kwOif,  V.  n.  415.    To  cap,  to  dress  with 

a  head-dress. 
QuOIFURE,  kw51I-iire,  s.    Properly  Coiffure.  Head- 
dress 


ing  every  uay. 

Quotidian,  kw(!>-tldi-j^-4n,  s.  224.  293.  A  quo- 
tidiaii  fever,  a  fever  which  returns  every  day. 

Quotient,  kwA-shent,  *.  In  Arithmetick,  quo- 
tient is  the  number  produced  by  the  division  of  the  two 
given  numbers,  the  one  by  the  other.  Thus,  divide  12 
by  1,  and  5  is  the  quotient. 


In  Falconry,  to 
To  pare  down 


Iv, 


To  RABATE,  ri-bate,'  v.  n. 

recover  a  hawk  to  the  fist  again. 
To   Rabbet,   riVb-bk,   v.  a.  99. 

pieces  of  wood  so  .is  to  fit  one  another. 
Rabbet,   rAb-blt,   S.     A  joint  made  by  paring  two 

pieces  so  that  they  wrap  over  one  another. 
Rabbi,  rib^b^,  or  rib^bi,     7   *.    A  doctor  among 
Rabbin,  n\b-bin,  \       the  Jews. 

It^  The  first  of  these  words,  when  pronounced  iti 
Senifture,  ougiit  to  have  the  last  syllable  like  the  verb  to 
buy. 
Rabbinical,  rib-blni^-kil,  adj.   Belonging  to  the 

Rabbins. 
Rabbit,    rib^blt,   *.     A  furry  animal    that    livci 

on  plants,  and  burrows  in  the  ground. 
Rabble,  rib-bl,  *.  405.    A  tumultuous  crowd,  an 

asscmblv  of  low  peojilc. 
RabbLEMENT,   rib-bl-m^nt,   s.    Crowd,  tumultu- 
ous .assembly  of  mean  people. 
Rabid,  rib-bid,  adj.  544.    Fierce,  fUrious,  mad. 
Race,  rase,  s.     A  family  ascending  ;  family  desccnd- 
ma-   a  generation,  a  collecUve  family;    a  particular 
breed;  »  ace  of  ginger,  a  root  or  sprig  of  gifger;  apar- 
ticular  strength  or  taste  of  wine ;  contest  in  running ; 
1      course  on  the  feet ;  progress,  course. 
Quoit,  kwolt,  s.  415.     Properly  Coit.    Something  j  RacehORSE,  rise-hSrse,  s.    Horse  bred  to  run  fot 
thrown  to  a  great  distance  to  a  certain  point ;  the  </u- 
cuj  of  the  ancieiiU  is  sometimes  called  m   Englisn, 
quoit,  but  improperly. 


Cluster 


ir^  Till  the  orthography  of  a  word  is  hxc-d,  it  will  not 
be^sy  to  settle  its  pronunciation.  That  the  words  ^uo:/ 
and  quoU  ought  to  be  written  eoiTand  cuit.  appears  trom 
the  derivation  of  the  first  from  the  b  reach  coe^/e,  and  ol 
the  second  from  the  Dutch  cotte ;  :;nd  if  this  be  granted, 
it  will  necessan  W  foUow  that  wc  ought  to  pronounce  them 
Co!/ and  Coit,  4 15. 
To  Quoit,  kw5lt,  v.  n.     To  throw  quoits,   to  play 

at  quoits. 
To  Quoit,  kwoit,  v.  a.    To  throw. 
Quondam,  kw&nWim,  adj.     Having  bcci,  former- 
ly.    A  ludicrous  word. 
Quorum,   kwi^ram,  s.      a  bench  of  justices,  such 
a  nuinljcr  of  any  officers  as  Is  sufficient  to  do  business. 
Quota,    kwA^ti,  s.  92.     A   share,  a   proportion  as 


prizes.  ^ 

Racemation,  ras-sd-ma^shfin,  s.  530. 
like  that  of  grapes.  ,     ,     - 

RacemiferOUS,  lis-sd-nilf-er-as,  adj.  Beamiit 
clusters. 

Racer,  rase-fir,  *.  93.  Runner,  one  that  conteiius 
in  speed. 

Raciness,  ral-si-n&s,  s.    The  quaUty  of  being  r.icy. 

Rack,  n\k,  J.  An  engine  of  torture;  torture,  extreme 
pain;  a  distaff,  commonly  a  portable  distaff,  trom 
which  they  spin  by  twirling  a  ball ;  the  clouds  as  they 
are  driven  by  the  wind  ;  instruments  to  lay  a  spit  on  in 
roasting ;  a  wooden  grate  in  which  hay  is  placed  ioi 
cattle;  arrack,  a  spirituous  liquor. 

To  Rack,  rik,  v.  a.  To  torment  by  the  rack  ;  to 
torment,  'to  harass ;  to  screw,  to  force  to  performance 
to  stretch,  to  extend  ;  to  defecate,  to  draw  oft  froift  the 
lees. 


QuoCoTkw6.tA:sli&n,   ,.    415.      The  act  of  tHiaCK,   rik,   ..    «.     To  .tream  as  clouds  bcf, 

■'Tdcn^e  or "nurtia^or^'  "'''"''''^  ""'  "^  '"  ^""""  ^'  RaCiS "  rlkiklt,    S.    99.      An  irregular  clattcrh-t 

r^'lirthis  an"*6imdar  words,  Mr.  Sheridan,  .and  seve-  no\*c;  a  confused  talk  in  burlesque  language ;  the  in- 

ral  respectable  orthoepists,  pronounce  the  qu  like  k,  but,  strument  with  which  players  strike  the  ball. 

fls  Mr.  Nares  justly  observes,  it  is  not  osy  to  say  \yhy.  n  .j.kooN,   rik-koAn'  i.    A  New-England  animal 

If  it  be  answered,  that  the  Latins  so  pronounce.!  these  ^^^^^    ^uj.^,. 

i^^nin,^^^i^li^e.S-^t-^^'C-K^-^^^^  Kent  raised  to  the  utter- 

Ush  woidi  winch  are  derived  from  ihat  language.  .      most. 
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Hack-renter,  rlk-r3nt-&r,  s.    One  who  pays  the 

uttermost  rent 
Racy,  Tk-se,adj.    Strong,  flavorous,  tasting  of  the  soil. 
Haddock,  rid'dak,  s.  166.    A  bird. 
IlADtANCE,  ra'de-4nse,  or  ra-jii-Jnse,  293, 
294. 


Radiancy,  ra-d«i-in-si,  or  ra-j^-lns^,  3  76 

Sparkling  lustre. 
itADIANT,  ra'd^-Jnt,  or  raij<*-Jnt,  adj.    Shining, 

brightly  sparkliiiK,  emitting  rays. 
I'(j  Radiate,  ra-d^ate,  or  ra-j^-ate,  v.  n.    To 

emit  rays,  to  shine. 
Radiation,   ra-d^-aishfin,  or  ra-j(^-a-sh&n,   5. 
534.    Beamy  lustre,  emission  of  rays;  emission  from  a 
centre  every  way. 
Radical,  rJd-d^-kill,  adj.     PrimitiTe,  original 
RaDICALITY,  r;\d-dt^-kiW-t^,  s.    Origination. 
Radically,   rSd-di-klW,   adv.     Originally,  pri- 
mitively. 
Radicalness,  r  Jdidi-kil-n^s,  ».   The  state  of  be- 
ing radical. 
To  Radicate,  rid-dd-kate,  v.  a.  91.    To  root,  to 

plant  deeply  and  firmly. 
RiiDICATION,    rid-e-kaish&u,  *.     The  act  of  fix- 
ing deep. 
Radicle,  rid^d^-kl,  s.  405.    That  part  of  the  seed 

of  a  plant  which  becomes  its  root. 
Radish,  rididlsh,  s.  A  root  which  is  commonly 
cultivated  in  tlie  kitchen  gardens. 
5rt="  This  word  i>  commonTv,  but  comjptly,  pronounced 
»3  It  written  rfcfdij/"!.  The  deviation  is  but  small;  nor 
do  I  think  it  so  incorrigible  as  that  of  its  brother  escu- 
lents, Asparagus,  Cucumber,  and  Lettvce;  which  see. 

Radius,  ra-d^-Os,  or  raij^-fis,  s.  293,  294.  The 
semi-diameter  of  a  circle ;  a  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  which 
accompanies  the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

To  Raffle,  rSt-fl,  v.  n.  405.  To  cast  dice  for 
a  prize. 

Raffle,  rJfifl,  s.  A  species  of  game  or  lottery, 
in  which  many  stake  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  some 
single  thing,  in  consideration  of  a  chance  to  gain  it. 

Raft,  rSft,  s.  79.  A  frame  or  float  made  by  lay- 
ing pieces  of  timber  across  each  other. 

RaITEE,  rifit&r,  s.  98.  The  secondary  timbers  of 
the  house,  the  timbers  which  are  let  into  the  great 
beam. 

Raftered,  n^fiturd,  adj.  359.    Built  with  rafters. 

Rag,  rig,  s.  74.  A  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  rest, 
a  tatter;  any  thing  rent  and  tattered,  worn-out  clothes. 

RAGAilUFFIN,  rig-i-mififin,  s.  A  paltry  mean 
fellow. 

Rage,  radje,  s.  Violent  anger,  vehement  fury  ;  ve- 
hemence or  exacerbation  of  any  thing  painfuL 

To  Rage,  radje,  v.  n.  74.  To  lie  in  a  fury,  to  be 
heated  with  excessive  anger;  to  ravage,  to  excn  i-c  fu- 
ry ;   to  act  with  mischievous  imiietuosity. 

RaGEFUL,  radje-ful,  adj.     Furious,  violcni. 

Ragged,  rjgigld,  adj.  99.  3S1.  Bent  into  tat- 
ters; uneven,  consisting  of  parts  almost  ai.sunitcd; 
dressed  in  tatters;  rugged,  not  smooth. 

Raggedness,  rigigid-ii^s,  i.  State  of  teing  drcbs- 
ed  in  tatters. 

RaGINGLY,  ra-jlng.14  adv.     With  vehement  fury. 

Ragman,  ragimin,  j.  88.    One  who  deals  in  rags. 

Ragout,  ri-g66,'  s.  (French.)  Meat  stewed  and 
nighly  seasoned. 

RaGSTONE,  rig-stAne,  s.  A  stone  so  named  from 
iLs  breaking  in  a  rugged  manner ;  the  stone  with  which 
they  smootli  the  edge  of  a  tool  new  ground  and  left 
ragged. 

Ragwort,  lig^wfirt,  *.  I66.   A  plant. 

Rail,  rale,  s.  202.  A  cross  beam  fixed  at  the  ends 
in  two  upright  posts;  a  series  of  posts  connected  with 
beams  by  which  any  thing  is  enclosed;  a  kind  of  bird; 
a  woman's  up.per  garment. 

To  Rail,  rale,  v.  a.  To  enclose  with  rails  j  to 
range  in  a  line. 


To  R.\lL,  rAle,  v.  n.    To  use  indolent  and  reproach- 

ful  language. 
Railer,  rale'&r,  s.  98.    One  who  insults  or  defamsa 

by  opprobrious  language. 
Railing,    ra-llng,   s.     a  series  of  rails  ;   rei)ioath. 

ful  language. 
Raillery,  ral-lur-e,  s.     .slight  satire,  satirical  mer. 
riment 

^^  We  must  not  suppose  this  word  to  be  the  offspi mg 
of  the  English  word  rail,  however  nearly  they  may  ba 
sometimes  allied  In  practice,  itoifl^ry  comes  directly  from 
the  French  word  ralUerie  ;  and,  in  compliment  to  that 
language  for  the  assistance  it  so  often  aflbrds  us,  we  pro- 
nounce the  first  syllable  ne.irly  as  in  the  original.  Tliifl, 
however,  is  not  a  mere  compliment,  like  the  generality 
of  those  we  pay  the  French;  for,  were  we  to  pronouiua 
the  first  syllable  like  rail,  it  might  obscure  and  pervert 
the  meaning.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pro- 
nounce it  as  I  have  marked  it. 
Raiment,   ra-m5nt,   s.    202.    Vesture,  vestment, 

clothes,  dress,  garment. 
To  Rain,  rane,  1;.  n.  202.    To  fall   in  drops  from 
the  clouds;  to  fall  as  rain  ;  it  Rains,  the  water  fallj 
from  the  clouds. 
To  Rain,  rane,  v.   a.    To  pour  down  as  rain. 
Rain,    rane,  *.     The  moisture   that  falU  from   the 

clouds. 
Rainbow,   rane^bA,   5.  327.    The  iris,   the  semi- 
circle of  various  colours  which  appears  in  showery  wea- 
ther, opposite  to  the  sun. 
RaINDEER,  rane^dd^r,  S.    A  deer  with  large  horni, 
which,  in  the  northern  regions,  draws  sledges  tiirough 
the  snow. 
Raininess,   rAnei^n^s,    s.    The   state   of  being 

showery. 
Rainy^,  railed,  adj.    Showery,  wet. 
To  Raise,  raze,  v.  a.  202.    To  lii^,  to  heave ;  uj 
set  upright;  to  erect,  to  build  up  ;  to  exalt  to  a  state 
more  great  or  illustrious;  to  increase  in  current  value; 
to  elevate;  to  advance,  to  prefer ;  to  excite,  to  put  in 
action  ;  to  excite  to  war  or  tumult,  to  stir  up ;  to  louse, 
to  stir  up ;  to  give  beginning  to,  as,  he  raised  the  fa- 
mily; to  bring  into  being;  to  call  into  view  from  the 
state  of  separate  spirits ;  to  bring  from  death  to  life  j 
to  occasion,  to  begin;  to  set  up,  to  utter  loudly;  to 
collect,  to  obtain  a  certain  sum  ;  to  collect,  to  assem- 
ble, to  levy;  to  "ivc  rise  to ;  to  raise  paste,  to  form 
paste  into  pies  without  a  dish. 
Raiser,  raze^tir,  s.  98.     He  that  raises. 
Raisin,  r^izn,  5.     a  dried  grape. 

^1^  If  antiquity  can  give  a  sanction  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  word,  this  may  be  traced  as  far  back  us  the  daya 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  FalstatI',  in  the  first  part  of  Henry 
IV.  being  urged  by  the  i'lmceto  give  reojOTW  for  his  con- 
duct, tells  him,  that  if  '■auins  were  as  plenty  as  bUick- 
berriex,  he  would  not  give  him  one  uirou  compulsion. 
This  pun  evidently  shows  these  words  were  pronounced 
exactly  alike  in  Shakespeare's  tinio,  and  th;;t  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's pronunciation  of  this  word,  as  if  wi  ittcii  ray.i'n,  is 
not  only  contrary  to  general  usage,  but,  what  many  would 
think  a  greater  offence,  destructive  of  the  wit  of  .Sh.ike- 
speare.  Mr.  Shendan  has  Mr.  .^cott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W. 
Johnston  on  his  side;  and  I  have  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr. 
Hares  on  mine. 

Rake,  rake,  s.  An  instrument  with  teeth,  by  which 
the  ground  is  divided;  a  loose,  disorderly,  vicious, 
wild,  gay,  thoughtless  fellow. 
To  Rake,  rake,  v.  a.  To  gather  w  ith  a  rake ;  to 
draw  together  by  violence ;  to  scour,  to  seanli  wit.h 
eager  and  vehement  diligence;  to  hea>  logcther  and 
cover;  to  tire  on  a  ship  in  the  direction  of  hc::d  and 
stem. 
To  Rake,  rake,  v.  n.    To  search,  togrojie  ;   topa.i» 

with  violence ;   to  lead  an  itregul.ir  life. 
Raker,  rake-&r,  «.    one  that  rakes. 
RakeheLL,  rakc-hel,  s.    A  wild,  worthless,  disso. 
lute,  debauched  fellow. 

Rakehelly,  rakc-bel-le,  adj.    \\\v\,  dissolute. 

Rakish,  rukcilsh,  adj.     Loose,  di.ssolute. 

2'o  Rally,  ral-k\  v.  n.  To  put  disordered  or  dis- 
persed forces  into  order;  to  ticut  with  satirical  mcrii- 
inent. 
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«^*  559.  Fite  73,  filr  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— m^  03, 

To  Rally,  rSl-ld,  v.  n.  To  come  again  into  or- 
der ;  to  exercise  satirical  merriment. 

Ram,  ram,  s.  A  male  sheep ;  an  instrument  to 
batter  walls. 

To  Ram,  rSin,  i;.  a.  To  drive  with  violence,  as 
with  a  battering  ram  ;  to  fill  with  any  thing  driven  hard 
together. 

To  Ramble,  nW-bl,  v.  n,  405.  To  rove  loosely 
and  irregularly,  to  w«nder. 

Ramble,  rim-bl,  s.    Wandering,  irregular  excursion. 

Rambler,  rltn-bl-ur,  s.  98.     Rover,  wanderer. 

RaMBOOZE,  rJm-b65ze,'  s.  A  drink  made  of  wine, 
ale,  eggs,  and  sugar. 

Ramification,  rJm-m^-fi^-ka-sh&n,  s.  Division 
or  separation  into  branches,  the  act  of  branching  out. 

To  Ramify,  rim-ind-fl,  v.  a.  183.  To  separate 
into  branches. 

To  Ramify  rlm-no^-fl,  t;.  n.  To  be  parted  into 
branches. 

Rammer,  rlm-mfir,  j.  98.  An  instrument  with 
which  any  thing  is  driven  hard  ;  the  stick  with  which 
the  charge  is  forced  into  the  gun. 

Rammish,  rimimlsh,  adj.    Strong-scented. 

RaMOUS,  ra-mSs,  adj.  314.  Branchy,  consisting 
of  branches. 

To  Ramp,  rimp,  v.  n.  To  leap  with  violence ;  to 
climb  as  a  plant. 

Ramp,  riinp,  s.    Leap,  spring. 

RaMPALUAN,  rilm-pil-yin,  s.  113.  A  mean 
wretch.     Not  in  use. 

RaMPANCY,  rim-pdn-s^,  J.  Prevalence,  exuberance. 

Rampant,  rJmp^nt,  adj.  Exuberant,  overgrow- 
ing restraint;  in  Heraldry,  Rampant  is  when  the  lion 
is  reared  up  in  the  escutcheon,  as  it  weie,  ready  to  com- 
bat with  his  enemy. 

Rampart,  rim-pArt,  7 

„  ,     ,    I         y  S.     The  platform  of  the  wall 

Rampire,  rilm-plre,  3 
behind  the  parapet ;  the  wall  round  fortified  places. 
JO'  Mr.  Sheridan  spells  this  word  rampyr,  and  pro- 
nounces the  y  in  the  last  syllable  short :  but  this  is  con- 
trary to  Dr.  Johnson's  orthography,  and  the  pronuncia- 
tion is  in  opposition  to  analogy.— See  Umpire. 
Ran,  ran,  preterit  of  Run. 
To  Ranch,  rJnsh,  v.  a.    (Corrupted  from  Wrench.) 

To  sprain,  to  injure  with  violent  contortion. 
Rancid,  rln-sld,  adj.     Strong  scented. 
Rancidness,  rin-sld-n^s,  7  s.    strong  scent,  ai  of 
Rancidity,  rin-sidi^-ti5,  j     old  oil. 
Rancorous,  ring-kfir-&s,  adj.  314.    Malignant, 

spiteful  in  the  utmost  degree. 
Rancour,    rUng-kur,   s.    314.    inveterate  malig- 
nity, steadfast  implacability. 
Random,   rin-dum,    s.    165.    Want  of  direction, 
want  ofrule  or  method;  chance,  hazard,  roving  motion. 
Random,  r;\nW&m,  adj.    Done  by  chance,    roving 

without  direction. 
Rang,  r^ng,  preterit  of  Ring. 
To  Range,  ranje,  v.  a.  74.    To  place  m  order,  to 

put  in  ranks ;  to  rove  over. 
To  Range,  ranje,    v-  ti.    To  rove  at  large ;   to  be 

placed  in  order. 
Range,  ranje,  s,    A  rank,  any  thing  placed  in  a 
line ;  a  class,  an  order ;  excursion,  wandering ;  room 
for  excursion ;  compass  taken  in  by  any  thing  excursive. 
Ranger,  ran-j&r,  s.  98.     One  that  r,inges,  a  rover  : 
a  dog  that  beats  the  ground ;  an  officer  who  tends  the 
game  of  a  forest. 
Rank,   ringk,    adj.  408.     High   growing,   strong, 
luxuriant ;  fruitful,  bearing  strong  plants ;  strong  scent- 
ed, rancid ;  high  tasted,  strong  m  quality ;  rampant, 
l.igh  grown  ;  gross,  coarse. 
Rank,    ringk,  s.     Line  of  men  placed  abreast  ;   a 
row  ;  range  of  subordination  ;  class,  order ;  degree  of 
dignity  ;  dignity,  high  place,  as,  he  is  a  man  of  liank. 
To    Rank,    rJngk,    v.    a.       To    place    abreast ;    to 
range  In  any  particular  class  ;  to  arrange  methodic.illy. 
To  Rank,  rlngk,  v.  n.    Tobc  rangwl,  toliepIacp<l. 
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To  Rankle,  ringkikl,  ti.  n.    To  fester,  to  breed 
corriii)tion,  to  l)c  inflamed  in  body  or  mmd. 

Rankly,  rlngk-l<i,  adv.    Coarsely,  grossly. 

RaNKNESS,  rangk-n^s,  s.     Exuberance,  supetfluitj 
of  growth. 

Ranny,  rjn-n^,  s.    The  shrewmouse. 

To  Ransack,   rin-silk,   v.  a.     To  plunder,  to  pil- 
lage ;  to  search  narrowly. 

Ransome,  rin-s&in,  s.  166.    Price  paid  for  redemp^ 
tion  from  captivity  or  punishment, 
g^  1  cannot  conceive  Dr.  Johnson's  reason  for  writ- 
ing this  word  with  the  final  e,  since  it  comes  from  the 

French  rancon,  and  all   his  examples  are  without  this 

letter. 

To  RansOME,    rSn-sum,   v.  a.      To  redeem  from 
captivity  or  punishment. 

Ransomeless,  r4n-stim-l&,  adj.  Free  from  ransom. 

To  Rant,  rlnt,  v.  n.     To  rave  in  violent  or  high- 
sounding  language. 

Rant,  rint,  s.    High-sounding  language. 

Ranter,  rint'&r,  J.  98.     A  ranting  fellow. 

RantipolE,  rilnt^-pole,  adj.  Wild,  roving,  rakisli. 

Ranula,  rin-ni-ll,  s.  92.      A  soft  swelling,  pos- 
sessing those  salivals  which  are  vnider  the  tongue. 

Ranunculus,  rd-n&ng-ki-l&s,  s.    Crowfoot. 

To  Rap,   rip,  v.  n.     To  strike  with  a  quick  smarl 

blow. 
To  Rap,  rjp,  v.  a.    To  affect  with  rapture,  to  strike 

with  ccstacy,  to  hurry  out  of  himself;  to  snatch  away. 
Rap,  rip,  s.     A  quick  smart  blow ;  counterfeit  half. 

penny. 
Rapacious,   ra-pa-sh6s,   adj.     Given   to  plunder, 

seizing  by  violence. 
Rapaciously,  ri-pa-sh6s-li,  adv.    By  rapine,  by 

violent  robbery. 
RaPACIOUSNESS,    ri-paish&S-n^S,  s.     The    quality 

of  being  rapacious. 
Rapacity,  ri-p.\s-s^-t5,  s.     Addictedness  to  plun- 
der, exercise  of  plunder  ;  ravenousness. 
Rape,  rape,  s.    Violent  defJoration  of  chastity  ;  some» 

thing  snatched  away;  a  plant,  from  the  seed  of  whicb 

o!i      expressed. 
Rapid,  rip-id,  adj.    Quick,  swift. 
Rapidity,  ri-pld-^-t^,  i.     Velocity,  swiftness. 
Rapidly,  rip- Id  -1^,  adv.  Swiftly,  with  quick  motion. 
RapidnESS,  rip-ld-n^s,  s.     Celerity,  swiftness. 
R.\PIER,  ra^pi-^r,  S.    113.     A  small  sword  used  on- 
ly in  thrusting. 
Rapier-FISH,  ra-pd-^r-fish,  s.    A  sword-fish. 
Rapine,   rip-In,  s.   140.     The  ret  of  plundering  j 

violence,  force. 
Rapper,  rip-p&r,  s.  98.    One  who  strikes. 
Rapport,  rip-pirt'  s.  French.  Relation,  reference 
Rapsody,  rip-sA-di,  s. 

If5-  A  Rhapsody  was  originally  the  title  of  Homer's 
Poems,  and  meant  no  more  than  a  collection  of  several 
smaller  parts  into  one;  but  is  now  applied  to  .iny  wild  or 
unconnected  effusions  of  imagination.  As  the  r  in  the 
Greek '  p^^aiSix  has  the  rough  breatliing,  tliis  word  is  t)et- 
ter  written  rhapsody. 
Rapture,  rip-tshire,  s.  461.     Ecstacy,  transport, 

violence  of  any  pleasing  passion;  rai)idity,  ha.ste. 
Raptured,    rip-tsh(ird,    adj.     3.59.       Ravished, 

transported. 
Rapturous,   rip-tsh£ir-&s,  adj.  314.     Ecstatlck, 

transporting. 
Rare,    rare,    ac^.      Scarce,   uncommon ;  excellent, 

valuable  to  a  degree  seldom  found ;  thinly  scattereil, 

thin,  subtile,  not  dense  ;  raw,  not  fully  subdued  by  the 

(ire. — See  Ilear. 
RareeshOW,   ra-rd-sIiA,   s.     A  show  carried  in  a 

box. 

Rarefaction,  rir-r(^-fik-sh^n,  s.    Extension  of 

the  parts  of  a  body,  th.it  makes  it  take  up  more  room 
than  it  did  before. 
Rauefiable,  rar-r^-fl-i-bl,  Of//.    Admitting  rar- 
faction. 
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To  Rarefy,  rJr-re-fi,  v.  a.   1  83.     To  make  thin, 

contrary  to  condense. 
To  Rarefy,  rlr-r^-fl,  v.  n.    To  become  thin. 
Rarely,  rare^li^,  adv.     Seldom,  not  often  ;  finely, 

nicely,  accurately.  . 
Rareness,   rarc-n^s,   s.     Uncommonne»s,  value  a- 

rising  from  scarcity. 
Rarity,   rk-ri-t^,  S.    Uncommonnest,  infreqiicncy, 

a  thing  valued  for  its  scarcity. 
Rarity,  r^r'-^-ti,  s.  530.     Thinness,  subtlety,  the 

contrary  to  density. 

Jf5"  Tfie  difTerence  in  the  pronunciation  of  these  words 
Is  not  only  necessary  to  conrey  their  different  sienitica- 
tlon,  but  to  show  their  different  etymology.  The  first 
comes  to  us  from  the  French  rareU,  and  the  last  from 
the  Latin  raritas ;  which,  therefore,  according  to  the 
most  settled  analogy  of  our  language,  ought  to  nave  the 
antepenultimate  syllable  short — See  Principles,  No.  511; 
also,  the  word  Chastity. 

Rascal,  rJs^kil,  s.  88.     A  mean  fellow,  a  scoun- 
drel. 
RascaLLIOV,  ris-kil-yfin,  *.    113.     One  of  the 

lowest  people. 
Rascality,  ris-kSl-^-t^,  s.    The  low  mean  people. 
Rascally,  ras-kll-^,  adj.    Mean,  worthless. 
To  Rase,  raze,  or  rice,  v.  a.    To  skim,  to  strike 

on  the  surface ;  to  overthrow,  to  destroy,  to  root  up; 

to  blot  out  by  rasure,  to  erase. — See  Raze. 

1^5"  There  seems  to  be  no  small  difficulty  in  settling 
the  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  this  word.  Dr. 
Johnson  advises,  when  it  signifies  to  strike  slightly,  to 
write  it  raie;  and  when  it  signifies  to  ruin,  raze.  What 
ever  may  be  the  utility  of  this  distinction  to  the  eye,  the 
ear  seems  to  have  made  no  distinction  in  the  sound  of  the 
/;  as  ^ax^,  which  is  evidently  formed  from  this  word, 
and  seems  to  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  sig- 
nifying to  stiike  slightly,  has  preserved  thez;  while  f- 
Tose,  which  means  to  destroy,  to  expunge,  to  take  away 
entirely,  is  by  all  our  orthoepists,  except  Dr.  Kenrick, 

fironounced  with  the  j  pure.  But  rau,  whether  signify- 
ng  to  str-ike  slightly,  or  to  overthrow,  has  been  so  gene- 
rally pronounced  with  the  s  like  a,  that  most  of  our  writ- 
ers have  adopted  the  latter  character;  and  this  sound, 
it  may  be  observed,  seems  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy 
of  verbs  in  this  termination  than  in  erane,  437.  467.  But 
as  nothing  seems  to  be  more  fixed  in  the  language,  than 
the  sharp  hissing  sound  of  *  in  erase,  so  if  analogy  and  u- 
sage  were  to  compound  the  difference,  perhaps  it  would 
be  easier  to  bring  rase  to  the  sound  of  race,  as  Mr.  El- 

£hinston  has  done,  than  erase  to  the  sound  of  eraze,  as 
Ir.  Kenrick  has  done  :  but  to  sound  it  with  the  hissing  a 
when  it  is  written  raze,  as  Mr,  Sheridan  has  done,  is  a 
solecism  in  pronunciation ;  for  though  a  often  goes  into 
the  sound  •f  s,  2  never  goes  into  that  of  t. 

The  confusion  observable  among  our  authors  in  this 
word  sufficiently  shows  how  inconvenient  it  is  to  make  the 
same  letters  sound  differently  when  a  different  sense  is 
conveyed.     Dr.  Johnson  seerns  aware  of  this  when  he  re- 
commends a  different  orthography  for  this  word,  as  it  ac- 
Quires  a  different  meaning;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  whe- 
ther r<tje  is  to  be  pronounced  like  race  or  raze:  nor  do 
any  of  our  orthoepists  make  this  distinction  of  sound  ac- 
cording to  the  sense.     With  great  deference  to  Dr.  John- 
son, perhaps  such  a  distinction,  both  in  sound  and  spell- 
ing, is  unnecessary  and  embarrassing.     The  best  wav, 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  always  to  spell  this  word 
with  the  z,  as  in  razor,  and  to  pronounce  it  with  the 
when  it  is  written  raie.— See  Bowl. 
Rash,  rAsh,  adj.    Hasty,  violent,  precipitate. 
Rash,  rish,  *.    .\n  efflorescence  on  the  body,  a  break- 
ing out. 
Rasher,  rasW&r,  s.  98.    a  thin  slice  of  bacon. 
Rashly,  r4sh-l^,   adv.    Hastily,  violently,  without 

due  consideration. 
Rashness,  risWn^s,  s.    Foolish  contempt  of  danger. 
Rasp,    rlsp,    s.     A  delicious   berry  that  grows  on  a 

species  of  the  bramble,  a  raspberry. 
To    Rasp,   rSsp,   v.    a.     To  rub   to   powder  with  a 

very  rough  file. 
Rasp,  risp,   s.    a  large  rough  file,  commonly  useu 

to  wear  away  wood. 
Raspatory,  r^spi^-tur-^,  s.    A  chimrgeon's  ra^n. 
Raspberry,    or   Rasberry,   ib^^J-h^r  L  s.     a 

kind  of  berry 


Raspberry- eush,  r3s'b^r-r^-bush,  s.    a  specie* 

of  bramble. 
Rasure,    ra-zhurc,    s.    452.     The  art  of  scraping 
or  shaving;  a  mark  in  a  writing  wheie  something  has 
been  rubbed  out. — See  Rase. 
Rat,    rit,   s.      An  animal  of  the  mouse  kind,   that 
infests  houses  and  ships  ;  to  smell  a  Rat,  to  be  put  on 
the  watch  by  suspicion. 
Ratable,  ra-t4-bl,  adj.    Set  at  a  certain  rate  or  va- 
lue. 
Ratably,  ra-ti-blti,  adv.    Proportionably. 
Ratafia,   rAt-a-fe-i,   s.     A  fine   liquor,   prepared 

from  the  kernels  of  apricots  and  spirits. 
Ratan,  rAt-tin,'  s.    An   Indian  cane. 
Rate,   r^te,   s.     Price   fixed   on  any  thing  ;   allow- 
ance settled ;    degree,   comparative  height  or  value  { 
quantity  assignable ;  that  which  sets  value ;  manner  of 
doing  any  thing ;  degree  to  which  any  thing  is  done ; 
tax  imposed  by  the  parish. 
To  Rate,  rate,  v.  a.    To  value  at  a  certain  price;. 

to  chide  hastily  and  vehemently. 
Rath,  rhth,  adj.  Early,  coming  before  the  time. 
Rather,  riTHi&r,  or  ra-THur,  adv.  More  wiu 
lingly,  with  better  liking ;  preferably  to  the  other,  with 
better  reason ;  in  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise ;  more 
properly;  especially;  to  have  Rather,  to  desire  in  pre- 
ference, a  bad  expression;  it  should  be,  will  Rather. 
{t:5"  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  is  the  compa- 
raiive  oirath,  a  Saxon  word,  sipiifying  soon,  and  that  it 
still  retains  its  original  signification  ;  as  we  may  say,  "  I 
would  sooner  do  a  thing,''  with  as  much  propriety  as,  "  I 
would  rather  do  it."  Some  very  respectable  speakers  pro- 
nounce this  word  with  the  first  syllable  like  that  in  rd-ven  : 
and  Mr.  Nares  has  adopted  this  pronunciation.  Dr. 
Ash  and  Bailey  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  all 
the  other  orthoepists,  from  whom  we  can  certainly  know 
the  quantity  of  the  vowel,  as,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  £lphin- 
ston,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry, 
Buchanan,  and  Entick,  make  it  short.  There  is  a  pro- 
nunciation of  this,  and  some  few  other  words,  which  may 
not  improperly  be  called  diminutive.  Thus,  In  familiar 
conversation,  when  we  wish  to  express  very  litt/e,  we 
sometimes  lengthen  the  vowel,  and  pronounce  the  word 
as  if  written  leetle.  In  the  same  manner,  when  rather 
signifies  just  preferable,  we  lengthen  the  first  vowel,  and 
[ironounce  it  long  and  slender,  as  if  written  rayther  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  may  be  the  reason  that  the  long  slender 
sound  of  the  vowel  has  so  much  obtained  ;  for  usage 
seems  to  be  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  other  jjronunciation, 
and  analogy  requires  it,  as  this  word  is  but  the  old  com- 
parative of  the  word  rath,  soon. 
Ratifia,   rit-d-f^e,'   s.     A  liquor,  flavoured   with 

fruit  kernels. 
Ratification,  rit-t^-f^-ka-shQn,  &.    The  act  of 

ratifying,  confirmation. 
RaTIFIER,  rit-t^-fl-ur,  j.  98.  The  person  or  thing 

that  ratifies. 
To  Ratify,  rat-tti-fi,  v.  a.    To  confirm,  to  sctiie. 
Ratio,  ra-sh^-6,  *.    Proportion. 

To  Ratiocinate,  rash-^-5s^-nAte,  r.  a.  To 
reason,  to  argue. 

Ratiocination,  rJsh-d-5s-d-na-shfin,  *.  53G. 
The  act  of  reasoning,  the  act  of  deducing  consequences 
from  premises. 

Rational,  rish-5n-al,  adj.  507.  Having  the 
power  of  reasoning ;  agreeable  to  reason  ;  wise,  judici- 
ous, as,  a  Rational  man. 

Rationalist,  r^sh-in-JI-llst,  .?.  One  who  pro- 
cee<ls  in  his  disquistions  and  practice  wholly  upon  rea- 
son. 

Rationality,  rash-^-i-nJUe-t^,  s.    The  power 

of  reasoning ;  reasonableness. 
I  Rationally,  rish-un-il-^,  fiffo.  Reasonably,  with 
!      reason. 

I  Rationalness,  r4shi5n-al-nes,  .?.    The  state  o( 
being  rational. 
Ratsbane,   rJtsibane,   s.     Poison  for  rats;   arses 

nick. 
RaTTEE.V,  rat-tet^n,'  s.     A  kind  of  stuff: 
To  Rattle,   rat-tl,  v.  n.  405.    To  make  a  quirk 
sh;u-p  noise  with  frequent  rcpetitioriS and  collisions;  to 
sneal<  ea^erlv  and  noisily 
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Razor,  rk-zhr,  s.  166.     A  knife  with  a  thick  blade 

and  tine  edge  useti  in  shaving. 
RaZORABLK,  ra-z&r-i-bl,  adj.    Fit  to  be  shaved. 
RAZonnsH,  ra-z&r-fish,  s.    A  fish. 
RaZUUE,  ra-zhiie,  i.  484.     Act  of  erasing. 
ReaCCESS,  rti-ik-s^s,'  s.     Visit  renewed. 
To  Reach,  r^tsh,  v.  a.  227.    To  touch  with  the 
hand  extended  ;  to  arrive  at,  to  attain  any  thing  dis- 
tant; to  fetch  from  some  place  distant  and  give;  to 
bring  forward  from  a  distant  place;  to  holdout,  to 
stretch  fortli ;  to  attain ;  to  penetrate  to ;  to  extend 
to ;  to  extend,  to  spread  abroad. 
To  Reach,  r^tsh,  v.  n.  352.    To  be  extended  ;   to 
be  extended  far  ;  to  penetrate ;  to  make  efforts  to  at- 
tain ;  to  take  in  the  hand. 
Reach,  r^tsh,  s.     Act   of  reaching  or  bringing  by 
extension  of  the  hand  ;  power  of  reaching  or  taking  in 
the  hand;  powerof  attainment  or  management;  power, 
limit  of  faculties;    contrivance,  artful  scheme,   deep 
thought;  a  fetch,  an  artifice  to  attain  some  distant  ad- 
vantage; extent. 
To  React,  r^-ikt,"  »,  a.    To  return  the  impression. 
Reaction,    r^-Jk-sh&n,    s.     The   reciprocation    of 
any  impulse  or  force  impressed,  made  by  the  body  in 
which  such  impression  is  made.     Action  and  Reaction 
are  equal. 
To  Read,   r^id,  i;.  a.  pret.    Read  ;  part.  past. 
Read.     To  peruse  any  thing   written;  to  discover  by 
characters  or  marks  ;  to  learn  by  observation  ;  to  know 
fully. 
To  Read,  ri&d,  v.  n.  227.     To  perform  the  act  of 
perusing  writing ;  to  be  studious  in  books ;  to  know 
by  reading. 
Read,  rkd,  part.  adj.  231.     Skilful  by  reading. 
ReaDEPTION,  r(i-id-5pishun,   s.    Recovering,   act 

of  regaining. 
Reader,    r^ed-&r,   s.    98.     One   that   peruses  any 
thing  written ;  one  studious  in  books  ;  one  whose  office 
is  to  read  prayers  m  churches. 
Readership,  r^ed-5r-slilp,  s.    The  office  of  read- 
ing prayers. 
Readily,  r^d-d^-!i^,  adv.  234.    Expeditdy,  with 

little  hinderance  or  delay. 
Readiness,  red-tle-nis,  s.    Expediteness,  prompti- 
tude ;  the  state  of  being  ready  or  fit  for  any  tning  ;  fa- 
ility,  freedom  from  iTinderance  or  obstruction;  stated 
being  willing  or  prepared. 
Reading,  re^d-lng,  s.  410.    study  in  books,  [ler- 
usal  of  books ;  a  lecture ;  a  prelection ;  publick  recit- 
al; variation  of  copies, 
ReaDMISSION,  rti-id-mlshian,   s.    The  act  of  ad- 
mitting again. 
To  ReaDAUT,  r^-Hd-mit,'  v.   a.    To  let  in  again. 
To  ReadoRN,  rii-a-dSrn,'  v.  a.    To  decorate  agam^ 

to  deck  anew. 
Ready,  r^d'd^,  acij.  234.  Prompt,  not  delaying; 
fit  for  a  purpose,  not  to  seek  ;  prepared^  accommodated 
to  any  design;  willing,  eager;  being  at  the  point,  not 
dist;int,  near;  being  at  hand;  next  to  hand;  facile, 
easy,  opportune,  near ;  quick,  not  done  with  hesitation; 
expeiliit,  not  embarrassed  ;  to  make  Ready,  to  make 
preparations. 
Ready,  r^d-d^,   adv.     Readily,  so  as  not  to  need 

delay. 
Ready,  r^d'de,  s.    Ready  money.     A  low  word. 
ReaFFIRMANCE,   r(i-af-l'^r-ininse,   s.    Second  af- 
firmation. 
Real,    re-il,    a({j.     Not   fictitious,  not  imaginar}-  ; 
true,  genuine ;  in  Law,  consisting  of  things  immove- 
able, as  land. 
Reality,  ri-AV-i-li,  s.    Truth,   what  is,  not  what 

merely  seems  ;  something  intrinsically  important. 
To  Realize,  r^-il-lze,  v.  a.    To  bring  into  being 

or  act ;  to  convert  money  into  land. 
Really,   rii-il-i,   adv.      With   actual    existence ; 
truly,  not  seemingly ;  it  is  a  slight  corroboration  of  an 
opinion. 
Rkalm,  relm,  s.  234.     A   kingdom,  a  king'*  domi- 
nion ;  kingly  government. 
1  Realty,  n^yil-tc,  s.     Loyalty.      Lille  Uied. 


To  Rattle,  rititl,  v.  a.  To  move  any  thing  so 
as  to  make  a  rattle  or  noise  ;  to  stun  with  a  noise,  to 
drive  with  a  noise;  to  scold,  to  rail  with  clamour. 

Rattle,  r;\t-tl,  s.  A  quick  noise  nimbly  repeated  ; 
empty  and  loud  talk  ;  an  instrument  which,  when  agi- 
tated, makes  a  clattering  noise ;  a  plant. 

Rattleheaded,  rit-tl-h^d-§d,  adj.  Giddy,  not 
steady. 

Rattlesnake,  rSt-tl-snake,  *.    A  kind  of  serpent. 
Rattlesnake-root,   rititl-snake-r65t,   s.     A 

plant,  a  native  of  Virginia  :  the  Indians  use  it  as  a  cer- 
tain remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake. 
RaTTOON,  rit-t&6n,'  s.     A  West-Indian  fox.  1 

To  Ravage,  riv-vldje,   v.  a.  90.    To  kiv  waste, 

to  sack,  to  pillage,  to  plunder. 
Ravage,  rav-vldje,  i.     Spoil,  ruin,  waste.  I 

RavaGER,  rJvivldje-ur,  s.  98.     Plunderer,  spoiler.  I 
RaUCITY,    raw-s^-t^,    s.     Hoarsenesi,    loud    rough 

noise. 
To  Rave,  rave,  v.  n.    To  be  delirious,   to  talk  ir- 
rationally ;  to  burst  out  into  furious  exclamations  as  if 
mad;  to  be  unreasonably  fond. 
To  Ravel,  riv-vl,  v.  a.  102.    To  entangle,  to  in- 
volve, to  perplex ;  to  unweave,  to  unknit,  as,  to  Ravel 
out  a  twist. 
To  Ravel,  rivivl,  v.  n.    To  fall  into  perplexity  or 
confusion ;  to  work  in  perplexity,  to  busy  himself  v/ith 
intricacies. 
Ravelin,  rJv-lln,  s.     in   fortification,  a  work  that 
consists  of  two  faces,  that  make  a  salient  an;»le,  cum- 
monly  called  half-moon  by  the  soldiers. 
Raven,  ra-vn,  s.   103.     A  large  black  fowl. 
To  Raven,  rdv-vn,    v.   a.  103.     To  devour  with 
t;rcat  eagerness  and  rapacity. 

1^5*  After  enuinerating  several  derivations  of  this  wor^  I, 
Skinner  seems  at  last  to  have  fixed  on  the  true  one,  by  de- 
riving it  from  the  word  ravtji,  as  this  bird  is  the  most  \  o- 
r.acious  and  greedy  of  all  others. 
Ravenous,   rivivn-£is,   adj.    Furiously  Toracious., 

hungry  to  rage. 
Ravenously,   riv-vn-&s-Ie,   adv.     With  raginy 

voracity. 
UavenOUSNESS,  ravivn-6s-nes,  s.     Rage  for  prey, 

fuiious  voracity. 
Ravin,  riv-ln,  s.    Prey,   food  got  by  violence  ;   ra- 

paciousness. 
RavinglY,   ra-vlng-1^,   adv.   410.     With  frenzy, 

v/ith  distraction. 
To   Ravish,  riv-isll,  v.  a.     To  constuprate  by  force  ; 
to  toke  away  by  violence;  to  delight,  to  rapture,  to 
transport. 
Ravisher,   riviisli  &r,  «.  98.     He   that  embraces 
a  woman  by  violence ;  one  who  takes  any  thing  by  vio- 
lence. 
Ravishment,  riv-ish-m^nt,  s.    Violation,  forcible 
constupration;  transport,  rapture,  pleasing  violence  of 
the  inind. 
Raw,  raw,  adj.    Not  subdued  by  the  fire  ;   not  cover- 
ed with  the  skin  ;  sore,  immature,  unripe;  unseason- 
ed, unripe  in  skill ;  bleak,  chill. 
RawbonED,    rawib6nd,  adj.   3j9.     H'aving  bones 

siarccly  covered  with  Ilesh. 
Rawhead,  rawih^d,  s.    The  name  of  a  spectre,   to 

frighten  children. 
Rawly,  raw-l^,  adv.   In  a  raw  manner  ;  unskilfully, 
I        newly. 

I     Rawness,  rawines,  s.     state  of  being  ra-.v  ;    nn.ikil- 
!        fulness. 

Ray,  ra,  s.     A  beam  of  light  ;   any  lustre,  corporeal 

or  intellectual ;  a  fish  ;  an  herb. 
To  Ray,  ra,  v.  a.     To  streak,  to  mark  in  long  lines. 
j         Not  used. 

Raze,  raze,  j.     A  root  of  ginger. 
I        g:^  This  word  is  generally  pronounced  like  the  noun 
I     rac<,  but  improperly.     It  is  derived  from  the  Spanish 
•■(11/2,  a  root,  and  should  either  be  pronouuceti  with  tlie  x, 
!     or  written  with  the  c. 

To  Raze,   raze,    v.  a.    To  oveithrow,  to  ruin,   to 

subvert:  toetfaee;  to  extirpate &ec  Iias<, 
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Ream,  r^me,  s.  227.  A  bundle  of  paper  contain- 
ing twenty  quires. 

To  Reanimate,  r<^-in-nd-niate,  v.  a.   To  revive, 

to  restore  to  life. 
To  ReaNNEX,  r^-Sn-n^ks/  v.  a.    To  annex  again. 
To  Reap,  r^pe,  v.  a.  227.    To  cut  corn  at  harvest ; 

to  gather,  to  obtain. 
To  Reap,  r^pe,  t».   n.    To  harvest 
Reaper,    r^-pfir,   s.    98.     One  that  cuts  coru  at 

harvest. 
ReaPINGHOOK,  r^'plng-hSok,  s.    A  hook  used  to 

cut  corn  in  harvest. 
Rear,  r^re,  s.  227.    The  hinder  troop  of  an  army, 

or  the  hinder  line  of  a  fleet ;  the  last  class. 
ReaB,  rdre,  adj.  227.    Raw,  half  roasted,  half  sod- 
den. 

fc^  This  word  is  frequently,  but  corruptly,  pronounced 
as  if  written  rare.  But  though  rear,  rhyming  with /cur, 
IS  the  true  pronunciation,  we  must  not  suppose  it  to  have 
the  least  affinity  and  signification  with  rear  (behind).  Ju- 
nius and  Skinner  derive  this  word  from  the  Saxon  word 
hrere,  signifyingTZufnt  or  <r«n6/i7i^like  the  white  or  yolk 
of  an  egg  when  unconcocted ;  hence  Junius  explains  the 
phrasu  a  reer-egg,  a  trembling  egg ;  and  Skinner  imagines 
that  this  word  may  come  from  the  Greek  word'Pi'o,  to  tlo.v, 
because  unconcocted  eggs  easily  flow  or  move  aljout ;  or 
he  supposes  that  our  word  rear,  and  the  Saxon  hrcre, 
may  possibly  come  from  the  Latin  rarus,  as  opposed  to 
dente,  because  eggs,  when  trailed,  lose  their  fluidity,  aiui 
grow  thick.  This  derivation  of  Skinner  seems  a  little 
too  far  fetched.  Whatever  may  be  its  origin  in  the  Sax- 
on, it  seems  to  have  been  used  m  that  language  for  crude 
and  unconcocted ;  from  the  Saxon  it  comes  to  us  in  that 
sense ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  written  as  well 
as  pronounced  rere. 
To  Reae,  rire,  v.  a.    To  raise  up ;   to  lift  up  from 

a  fall;  to  bring  up  to  maturity  ;   to  educate,  to  instruct ; 

to  exalt,  to  elevate ;  to  rouse,  to  stir  up. 
Reauwahd,    rere-ward,    s.     The  last  troop;   the 

end,  the  tail,  the  train  behind  ;  the  latter  part. 

Rearmouse,  r<;re-in3ise,  s.   The  leather-wingca 

bat. 

To  ReaSCEND,  r^-ls-s^nd,'  v.  n.    To  climb  again. 

To  ReaSCEND,  r^ls-sfind,'  v.  a.    To  mount  again. 

Reason,  rti-zn,  s.  170.  227.  The  power  by  which 
man  deduces  one  proposition  from  another,  or  proceeds 
from  premises  to  consequences;  cause,  ground  or  prin- 
ciple; cause  efficient ;  final  cause;  argument,  ground 
of  persuasion,  motive;  clearness  of  faculties;  right, 
justice;  reasonable  claim,  just  practice;  rational,  just 
account ;  moderation;  moderate  demands. — See  Raisiiu 

To  Reason,  ri-zn,  v.  n.  To  argue  rationally,  to 
deduce  consequences  justly  from  premises ;  to  debate, 
to  discourse,  to  raise  disquisitions,  to  make  inquiries. 

To  Reason,  re-zn,  u.  a.     To  examine  rationally. 

Reasonable,  r^-zn-S-bl,  adj.  Having  the  facul- 
ty of  reason ;  acting,  speaking,  or  thinking  rationally  ; 
just,  rational,  agreeable  to  iea.son;  not  immoderate ; 
tolerable,  being  in  mediocrity. 

Reasonableness,  reizn-i-Wl-ii^s,  j.  The  faculty 
of  reason ;  agrecableness  to  reason ;  moderation. 

Reaso.VABLY,  r^izn-^bl^,  adv.  Agreeable  to  rea- 
son ;  moderately,  in  a  degree  reacliing  to  mediocrity. 

Reasoner,  rti-zn-Gr,  s.  98.  One  who  reasons, 
an  arguer. 

Reasoning,  re-zn-lng,  s.  410.  Argument. 
Reasonless,  r^izn-lds,  adj.  Void  of  reason. 
To  Reassemble,  r^-is-s^mibl,  v.  a.    To  collect 

anew. 
To  Reassert,  re-^s-s^rt^  v-  a.     To  assert  anew. 
To  Reassume,   re-is-sfime/  v.  a.    To  resume,  to 

take  again. 

If^-  See  Principles,  No.  454,  and  the  word  Assume. 
To    Reassure,   re-i -shire,'  v.  a.     To  free  from 

fciir,  to  restore  from  terror. 
To  Reave,  reve,  v.  a.    To  take  away  by  stealth  or 

violence. 
RebapiizatiON,  rd-b3.p-t^-zaish&n,  s.    Renewal 

of  baptism. 
To  RebapTIZE,  r^bip-tize,'  v.  a.  To  baptije  again. 


To  Rebate,  r^-bate,'  v.  a.  To  blunt,  to  beat  to  ob. 
tuscness,  to  deprive  of  keenness. 

Rebeck,  ri^Uj^k,  i.     a  three-stringed  fiddle. 

Rebel,  r^b-^1,  s.  102.  492.  One  who  opposes  law- 
ful authority. 

To  Rebel,  T&-hi\(  v.  n.  To  rise  in  opposition  a- 
gainst  lawful  authority. 

Rebeller,  r^-b^l-lCir,  s.    One  that  rebels. 

Rebellion,  rd-bMi-y5n,  s.  113.  Insurrection  a- 
gainst  lavvful  authority. 

Rebellious,  ri-b§l-y5s,  ad}.  Opponent  to  law- 
ful authority. 

RebeLUOUSLY,  r^-b§l-y&S-li,  adv.  In  opposi- 
tion to  lawful  authority. 

Rebelliousness,  r^b^l-yfis-nes,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  rebellious. 

To  Rebellow,  r^-b^Ulti,  v.  iu  To  bellow  in  re- 
turn ;  to  echo  back  a  loud  noise. 

To  Rebound,  re-bound,'  v.  n.  To  spring  back,  to 
fly  back  in  consequence  of  motion  impressed  and  re- 
sisted by  a  greater  power. 

To  Rebound,  r4-b5ind/  v.  a.  To  reverberate,  to 
beat  baeli. 

Rebound,  r^-bS&nd/  s.  The  act  of  flying  back 
in  consequence  of  motion  resisted,  resilition. 

Rebuff,  rd-bif/  *.  Repercussion,  quick  and  sui 
den  resistance. 

To  Rebuff,  rd-bSf/  v.  a.  To  beat  back,  to  oppose 
with  sudden  violence. 

To  Rebuild,  re-bl!d,'  v.  a.  To  re-edify,  to  restore 
from  demolition,  to  repair. 

Rebukable,  r^-bu-kJl-bl,  adj.  Worthy  of  repre- 
hension. 

To  R£BUKE,  rd-biiko,'  v.  a.  To  chide,  to  repre- 
hend. 

Rebuke,  r^-bike,'  s.  Reprehension,  chiding  ex- 
pression, objurgation  ;  in  low  language  it  signifies  any 
kind  of  check. 

ReBUKER,  r^-bWk&r,  s.  98.  A  chider,  a  repre- 
hender. 

Rebus,  ri^-b5s,  s.  A  word  represented  by  a  picture; 
a  kind  of  riddle. 

To  Rebut,  r^-b5t,'  v.  a.    To  answer  a  sur-rejoinder. 

Rebutter,  r^-bit-tir,  *.  98.  An  answer  to  a 
sur-rejoinder. 

To  Recall,  r^kall,'  v.  a.  To  call  back,  to  call  a- 
gain,  to  revoke. 

Recall,  r^-kall,' .?.  406.  Revocation,  act  or  powet 
of  calling  back. 

2o  Recant,  r^-kint,'  ti.  a.  To  retract,  to  recall, 
to  contradict  what  one  has  once  said  or  done. 

Recantation,  re-kin- ta-sh an,  s.  530.  Retrac- 
tion, declaration  contradictory  to  a  former  declaration. 

Recantatory,  ri-khn'-tA-ti-ri,  adj.  557.  In 
the  manner  of  a  ruciintation. 

Recanter,  ri.kint-&r,  i.  98.    One  who  recants. 

To  Recapitulate,  r^-kA-plt-tshu-late,  v.  a.  91 
To  repeat  again  distinctly,  to  detail  again. 

Recapitulation,  r^-kS-pit-tshi-la-shCin,  4.  De- 
tail repeated,  distinct  rejietitionof  the  principal  points, 

Recapixul.^TORY,  r(i-ki-pit-tshdj-Ia-t&r-(i,  adj. 
512.  557.     Repeating  again. 

To  Recvkry,  re-kir-re,  v.  a.    To  carry  back. 

To  Recede,  r^s^^d,'  v.  n.  To  fall  back,  to  re- 
treat ;  to  desist 

Receipt,  re-s^tc,'  j.  412.  The  act  of  receiving ; 
the  place  of  receiving  ;  a  note  given,  by  which  money 
is  acknowledged  to  have  been  received ;  reception, 
admission ;  prescription  of  ingredients  for  any  compo- 
sition. 

Receivable,  r^-s^-vi-bl,  adj.  Capable  of  being 
received. 

To  Receive,  r^-si5ve,'  v.  a.  To  take  or  obtain 
any  thing  as  due;  to  take  or  obt;iin  from  another;  to 
take  any  thing  communicated;  to  embrace  intcllce- 
tuallv ;  to  allow ;  to  admit ;  to  take  as  into  a  vessel ;  tc 
take  into  a  place  or  state;  to  entertain  as  a  guest. 
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R-KCEIVEDNESS,  r^-S^ivW-n&,  S.  365.  General 
allowance. 

Rkceiver,  rt5-s^-vfir,  s.  98.  One  to  whom  .iny 
thing  is  communicated  by  another  ;  one  to  whom  any 
thing  is  piven  or  paid  ;  one  who  partakes  of  the  blessed 
'acrament ;  one  who  oo-operates  with  a  robber,  by  tak- 
ing the  goods  which  he  steals ;  the  vessel  into  which 
tpirits  are  emitted  from  the  still ;  the  vessel  of  the  air 
pump,  out  of  which  the  air  is  drawn,  and  which  there- 
fore receives  any  body  on  which  experiments  are  trieil. 

To  ReCELEBRATE,  r^-sdl-l(^-brate,  »>.  a.  To  cele- 
brate anew. 

Recency,  r^-s§n-sd,  *.     Newness,  new  state. 

Recension,  r<^-s5n-sh&n,  s.     Enumeration,  review. 

Recent,  r^-s5nt,  adj.  New,  not  of  long  existence; 
late,  not  antique:  fresh,  not  long  dismissed  from. 

Recently,  rd'slnt-l<i,  adv.     Newly,  freshly. 

ReCENTNESS,  r^i'S^nt-n^'s,  s.     Newness,  freshness. 

Receptacle,  r^s-s^p-ta-kl,  or  r^-s^p-tl-kl,  s. 

A  vessel  or  place  into  which  any  thing  is  received. 
R^  The  first  of  these  pronunciations  is  by  far  the  most 

fastiionable.  but  the  second  most  agreeable  to  analogy  and 

the  ear.    So  nnany  mutes  in  the  latter  syllables  require  the 

aid  of  the  antejwnultimate  accent  to  pronounce  them  with 

ease,  and  they  o  'ght  always  to  have  it. — See  Acceptable 

and  Corruptihle. 

The  best  way  to  show  what  is  the  general  usage  in  the 

accentuation  of  this  word,  will  be  to  give  it  as  accented 

by  different  orthoenists. 

Hec'epfacle  •  Mr.  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston. 

Recep'tacle  -  Dr.  Johnson,  Kenriek,  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr. 
Smith,  Perry,  Seott,  Buchanan,  Barclay, 
Kenning,  Bailey,  Dyehe,  and  Entick. 

ReCEPTIBILITY,  r^-S^p-te-bll-^-tc,  i.  rossibility 
of  receiving. 

ReCEPTARY,  rls-s?p-ti-re,  $.  Thing  received. 
(Obsolete.— See  Receptori/. 

Reception,  r^-s^p'sh&n,  S.  The  act  of  receiving  ; 
the  state  of  being  received;  sdmission  of  any  thing 
communicated;  re-admission;  the  act  of  containmg  ; 
treatment  at  first  coming,  welcome  entertainment ;  opi- 
nion generally  admitted. 

Receptive,  r^-s^p-tlv,  ndj.  H.<ving  the  quality  of 
admitting  what  is  communicated. 

ReCEPTORY,  r^s-s§p-t&r-^,  atfj.    Generally  or  po- 
pularly admitted. 
Jf^  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan  plaoi'  the  accent  on 

thenrst  syllable  of  this  word,  and  on  the  second  of  dccep- 

Inrij  :  but  as  these  words  are  both  of  the  same  form,  till 

some  reason  can  be  given  for  accenting  thpm  Jifferently, 

1  shall  consider  them  both  as  accented  on  the  flr.<[  syllable, 

as  that  accentuation  appears  to  be  not  only  most  agreeable 

to  polite  usage,  but  to  tne  general  analogy  of  words  of  this 

termination — See  Peremptory. 

A  view  of  the  diversity  of  accentuation  among  our  or- 

thoepists  will  enable  the  inspector  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  that  which  I  have  adopted. 

Rec'eptary  •  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  folio  and  quarto, 
and  Barclay. 

Recefftary  •  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Scotf s  Bailey,  Mr.  Terry, 
Penning,  and  Entiek. 

Re(feptory  -  Dr.  Johnson,  folio,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  .Smith, 
and  Barclay. 

Receiftory  -  Dr.  Johnson,  quarto.  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry, 
Barclay,  Kenning,  Scott's  Bailey,  and  En- 
tick. 

Ttecfeptory  - 

Decep'lory  •  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 
Perry,  Barclay,  Seotfs  Bailey,  and  Ken- 
ning. 

Recess,  rii-s^s,' s.  Retirement,  retreat  ;  departure; 
place  of  retirement,  place  of  secrecy,  private  abode ; 
remission  or  suspension  of  any  procedure ;  removal  to 
distance,  secret  part. 

Recession,  ri^-s^sW&n,  s.    The  act  of  retreating. 

T»  RechangE,  riUtslianje,'  v.  a.    To  change  again. 

To  Recharge,  r^-tshirje,'  v.  a.  To  accuse  in  re- 
turn ;  to  attack  anew  ;  among  hunters,  a  lesson  which 
the  huntsman  wimlsonlhe  horn  when  the  hounds  have 
lost  their  game. 

ReCHEAT,  r^-tshote,'  S.  A  lesson  which  thehuntii- 
inan  winds  on  the  liCTin,  when  the  dogs  are  at  fault,  to 
bring  thein  back  from  pursuing  a  counterscent. 

RlX'lDlVATIOV,  r^-sid  (i.va-shfin,  4.  Backsliding, 
filling  agHii>. 
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Recipe,  r^s-s^-pi,  «.    A  medical  prescription. 

Recipient,  ri-sipip<5-^nt,  s.  The  receiver,  that 
to  which  any  thing  is  communicated;  the  vessel  intc 
which  spirits  are  driven  by  the  still. 

Reciprocal,  ri-slp-pro-kil,  adj.  Acting  in  vi- 
cissitude, alternate;  mutual,  done  by  e.ieh  to  each; 
mutually  interchangeable. 

Reciprocally,  r6-slpiprA-kil-^,  adu.   Mutually, 

interchangeably. 
Reciprocalness,  ri^-slp-pri-kil-n^s,  s.    Mutual 
return,  alternateness. 

To  Reciprocate,  r(^slpipr6-kate,  r.  n.    To  act 

interchangeably,  to  alternate. 
Reciprocation,  r^-slp-pr6-ka-sh6n,  s.    Alter, 
nation,  action  interchanged. 

Reciprocity,  r^s  ^-pr6s-^-t(^,  s.  A  mutual  retura 

RecisiON,  re-slzhifin,  s.    The  act  of  cutting  of!'. 

Recital,  re-slitAl,  s.  Repetition,  rehearsal  ;  enu- 
meration. 

Recitation,  r5s-S(^ta-sh&n,  5.  Repetition,  re- 
hearsal. 

Recitative,  r^s-se-tA-t^^v,' 

Recitativo,  r^s-s^-tS-t^^v- 
tuneful  pronunciation,  more  musical  than  commoE 
.speech,  and  less  than  song  ;  chant 

2'o  Recite,  r^-slte,'  v.  a.  To  rehearse,  to  repeat, 
to  enumerate,  to  tell  over. 

To  Reck,  rek,  v.  n.    To  care,  to  heed.     Not  in  use. 

To  Reck,  r^k,  r.  a.  To  heed,  to  care  for.  Ou{ 
of  use. 

Reckless,  r^k-les,  adj.  Careless,  heedless,  mind- 
less. 

Recklessness,  r5k-l5s-n5s,  s.  Carelessness,  negli- 
gence. 

To  Reckon,  r^k-kn,  v.  a.  103.  To  number,  to 
count ;  to  esteem,  to  account. 

To  Reckon,  r^k-kn.  v.  n,  170.  To  compute,  to 
calculate;  to  sLntc  an  account;  to  pay  a  penalty;  to 
lay  stress  or  dependence  uporu 

Reckoner,  rek-kn-&r,  «.  98.  One  who  computes, 
one  who  calculates  cost. 

Reckoning,  r^k-kn-lng,  s.  410.  Computation, 
calculation  ;  accounts  of  debtor  and  creditor ;  money 
charged  by  a  host;  account  taken;  esteem,  account, 
estimation. 

To  Reclaim,  r^-klaine/  v.  a.  202.  To  reform, 
to  correct;  to  reduce  to  the  state  desired;  to  recall,  to 
cry  out  against ;  to  tame. 

To  Recline,  rd-kline,'  v.  a.  To  lean  back,  to  Xexn 
sidewise. 

To  Recline,  r^kllne/  v.  n.  To  rest,  to  repose, 
to  lean. 

Recline,  i<i-kllne,'  adj.    In  a  leaning  posture. 

To  Reclose,  re-klAze,'  v.  a.    To  close  again. 

To  Reclude,  r<i-klide/  v.  a.    To  open. 

Recluse,  rti-klise,'  adj.  437.     Shut  up,  retired. 

Recluse,  rt^-klise/  s,    A  person  shut  up  or  ictired. 

ReOOAGULATION,  r^-ki-ig-gi-la-sh&ii,  s.  Se- 
coa.i  coagulation. 

Recognizance,  r^-k&g-ni-zinse,  s.  Acknow- 
ledgment of  person  or  thing;  badge;  a  bond  of  record 
testifying  the  reeognisor  to  owe  unto  the  reeognisee  a 
eertam  sum  of  money  acknowledged  in  some  court  of 
record. 
g:^  For  the  pronunciation  of  ^^  in  this  and  the  follow 

ing  words,  see  Principles,  No.  387,  aJid  the  words  Cogni- 
zance and  Ccmtumnce. 

To  Recognise,  r^k'kig-nlze,  v.  a.  To  acknow- 
ledge, to  recover  and  avow  knowledge  of  any  person  or 
thing  ;  to  review,  to  re-examine. 

Recognisee,  ri.^.k6g-n6-ze(^,'  s.  He  in  whose  fa 
vour  tUe  bond  is  drawn. 

RecOGNISOR,  r(i-k5g-n<^-zor,'  s.  He  who  gives  the 
recognizance. 

J^5»  When  this  woru  <s  not  used  as  a  Ltwtem,  but  con- 
sidered as  the  verbal  noun  of  recognise,  it  ought  to  bt 

spelled  recogniscr,  an'.i  to  have  the  aceenton  the  first  syl 

h.ble. 
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RECOGNmO>f,  r5k-k6g-nlsh'&n,  «.  Review,  re- 
novation of  knowledge;  knowledge  confessed ;  acknow- 
ledgment. 

To  ilECOIL,  r^-koll,'  V.  n.  299.  To  rush  back  in 
consequecce  of  resistance;  to  fall  back;  to  fail,  to 
shrink. 

To  RecOIN,  r^koin,'  v.  a.  2<J9,  300.  To  coin 
over  again. 

RecoinaGE,  re-k5in-iJje,  s,  90.  The  act  of  coin- 
ing anew. 

To  Recollect,  r^k-kM-l^kt/  v-  a.  To  recover  to 
memory;  to  recover  reason  or  resolution  ;  to  gather 
what  is  scattered,  to  gather  again. — See  Collect. 

Recollection,  r^k-k61-l^k'sh&n,  s.    Kecjvery 

of  notion,  revival  in  the  memory. 
To  ReCOMFORT,   r^-kim-f&rt,   v.  a.     To  comfort 

or  console  again  ;  to  give  new  strength. 
To  Recommence,   rtk6m-m6nse,'  v.   a.   5151. 

To  begin  anew. 
To  Recommend,  r^k-kSm-mend,'  v.  a.  To  praise 

to  another;  to  make  acceptable ;  to  u?e  one's  interest 

with  another  in  favour  of  a  third  person;  to  eomuut 

with  prayers,  53L — See  Command. 
RecO.mmendable,      r^k-k&m-mend-l-bl,     adj. 

Wortliy  of  recommendation. 
Recommendation,   r5k-k6m-m^n-da-sliun,   j. 

The  act  of  recommending ;  that  which  secures  to  one 

a  kind  reception  from  another. 
Recommendatory,  rek-kftm.inen-JA-t&r-ti,  adj. 

512.     That  which  recommends  to  another. — For  the 

last  0,  see  Domestick, 

Recommender,  r^k-kim-m^nd-Cir,  s.    One  who 

recommends. 
2'o  Recommit,  r<5-k6m-mit,'  v.  a.  To  commit  anew. 
To  ReCOMPACT,  r^-k5m-pakt,'  v.  a.    To  join  anew. 
To  Recompense,  r^k-kom-pensc,  v.  a.    To  re- 
pay, to  requite  ;  to  compensate,  to  make  up  by  some- 
thing equivalent. 
Recompense,  r^kik&m-pense,  s.  Equivalent,  com- 
pensation. 
Reco.mpilement,    r«^-k6in-pllcimeiU,    s.    531. 

New  compilement. 
To   Recompose,   r^-kSm-pAze,'  v.  a.   531.     To 

settle  or  quiet  anew ;  to  fonn  or  adjust  anew. 
Recomposition,  re-kiin-pA-zlsli-an,  s.    Comjio- 

sition  renewed. 
To  Reconcile,  r^k-kftn-sile,  v.  a.  To  compose 
differences,  to  obviate  seeming  contradictions  ;  to 
make  to  like  again;  to  make  any  thing  consistent ;  to 
restore  to  favour. 
ReconciLEABLE,  r^k-k5n-sl-li-bl,  adj.  Capable 
of  renewed  kindness ;  consistent,  possible  to  be  made 
consistent. 

5:5"  Though  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan  have  writ- 
ten reconcUeable,  unreconciUable,  and  reconcileablcness, 
with  the  mute  t  in  the  middle  of  these  words,  they  have 
omitted  it  in  irreconciltj/Ae,  irreconcilably,  and  irreconcH- 
ableneis.     This  has  sometimes  occasioned  an  impropriety 
in  the  pronunciation  of  these  words,  by  sounding  the  pre- 
ceding j  short,  as  in  sUxicr,  and  giving  the  words  a  syllable 
more  than  they  ought  to  have,  as  if  divided  into  rec-on- 
tU-e-a-ble,  &c.'but  as  the  orthography  is  wrong,  so  is  the 
pronunciation.    The  mute  e  ought  to  have  no  place,  when 
followed  by  a  vowel,  in  words  of  our  own  composition, 
where  the  preceding  vowel  has  its  general  sound;  and 
therefore,  as  it  is  inclinable,  desirable,  kc  so  it  ought  to 
be  reconcilable,  reconcilably,  ic.     This  was  the  orthogra- 
phy adopted  by  Dyche,  before  it  became  so  fashionable 
by  imitate  the  French. — See  Mn'cable. 
Reconcileableness,    rek-k5n-sl-li-bl-n^s,    5. 
Consistence,  possibility  to  be  reconciled ;  disposition  to 
renew  love. 
Reconcilement,  r^k-k&n-sile-m^nt,  s.    Recon- 
ciliation, renewal  of  kindness,  favour  restored  ;  friend- 
ship renewed. 
Reconciler,  r^k-kfin-si-lur,  s.    One  who  renews 
friendship  between  others ;  one  who  discovers  the  con- 
sistence between  propositions  seemingly  contradictory. 
Reconciliation,  r^k-k5n-sil-(i-a-shuii,  s.    Re- 
newal of  friendship. 
To  Recondense.  r^-kin-d^nse/  v.  a.     To  con- 
dense axiew 


Recondite,  r^k-k6n-dlte,  adj.    Secret,  profctuai, 

abstruse.  j 

{t^  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Barclay, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Fry,  and  Entick,  accent  thu    i 
word  on  the  second  syllable;  Sir.  Sheridan  and  Bailey  on    j 
the  last ;  ami  Kenning  only  on  ttie  first.     But  notwith-    1 
standing  so  many  authorities  are  against  me,  I  am  much    i 
deceived  if  the  analogy  of  pronunciation  be  not  decidedly    | 
in  favour  of  that  accentuation  which  I  have  given.     We    | 
have  but  few  instances  in  the  language  where  we  receive 
a  word  from  the  Latin,  by  dropping  a  syllable,  that  we 
do  not  remove  the  accent  higher  tlian  the  original,  503. 
Thus,  recondite,  derived  i^om  recoitditia,  may  with  a« 
much  propriety  rem  <ve  the  accent  frr.m  the  long  penul- 
timate, as  carbuncle  from  carbunculiis ;  calumny  from 
calujnnin  ;  detriment  from  detrimentum  ;  inniKency  from    ' 
innocentia  ;  cnntroveriy  from  controversia  ;  and  a  thou- 
sand others.     Besides,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Mr.  She- 
ridan and  L'ailey,  by  accenting  this  word  on  the  hist  syl- 
lable, do  not  decide  against  the  accent  on  the  first ;  for 
all  words  of  three  syllables  which  ni.iy  be  accented  on  the 
last,  may  also  have  an  accent  on  the  first,  though  not  in- 
versely, 521.     The  antepenultimate  accent,  to  which  our 
l.inguage  has  such  a  tendency,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
bo  indulged  in  this  word,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
authorities  against  it.     The  word  incondite  must  certain- 
Iv  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  jiresent  word;  and  we  find    ! 
those  orthoepists  who  have  the  word,  accent  it  as  they  do 
recondite,  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  last  syllable,  but  Mr.  Pen- 
ning inconsistently  on  the  second. 
To  Reconduct,  le-kin-d&kt,'  v-  a.   To  conduct 

agnin. 
To  Reconjoin,  re-k6n-j6in,'  i).  a.    To  join  anew. 
To  Reconquer,  rti-kongikar,  v.  a.    To  conquer 

again. 

2'o  Reconsecrate,  r^-k5u-se-krate,  v.  a.    To 

consecrate  anew 
To  Reconvene,  r^-kon-v^ne,'  v.  a.   Toassenable 

anew. 
To  ReconvEY,  r^-k5n-vu,'  v.  a.   To  convey  again. 
2o  Record,  re-kord,'  v.  a.  492.    To  register  any 

thing,  so  that  its  mcniorj'  may  not  bo  lost ;  to  celebrate, 

to  cause  to  be  remembered  solemnly. 
Record,    rek-6rd,   or  rt^-kurd,'   s.     Register,  au- 

thentick  memorial. 

55"  The  noun  record  was  anciently,  as  well  as  at  pre- 
sent, pronounced  with  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  se- 
cond syllable:  till  lately,  however,  it  generally  conformed 
to  the  analogy  of  other  words  of  this  kind  ;  and  we  sel- 
dom heard  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  till  a  great 
luminary  of  the  law,  as  remarkable  for  the  justness  of  his 
elocution  is  his  legal  abilities,  revived  the  claim  this 
word  anciently  had  to  the  ultimate  accent;  and  since  his 
time  this  pronunciation,  especially  in  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice, seems  to  have  been  tlie  most  general.  We  ougut, 
however,  to  recollect,  tliat  this  is  overturning  one  of  the 
most  settled  analogies  of  our  language  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same  form. — 
See  Principles,  No.  492. 

*•  But  mnny  a  crime,  deera'd  innocoiU  on  earth, 
"  Is  reRistered  in  heav'n  ;  and  tliere  no  doubt 
*  Have  each  tlielr  record  with  a  curie  annexed." 

Con'yer'i  Task. 

ReCOUDATION,  r^k-or-da-shun,  3.   Remembrance. 
Recorder,   ri-kord-&r,  s.    One  whose  business  it 

is  to  register  any  events ;  the  keeper  of  the  rolls  iu  a 

city ;  a  kind  of  flute,  a  wind  instrument. 
To   Recover,   r(i-kuv-&r,   v.   a.    To  restore  from 

sickncsn  or  disorder ;  to  repair  ;  to  regain;  to  release; 

to  attain,  to  reach,  to  come  up  to 
2'o  Recover,  rd-kuv-ur,  v.  n.    To  grow  well  from 

a  disease. 
Recoverable,  rii-kfiviar-i-b!,  adj.    Possible  to 

be  restored  from  sickness;   possible  to  be  regained. 

Recovery,  rd-kuv-&r-e,  s.  Restoration  from  sick- 
ness ;  power  or  act  of  regaining ;  the  act  of  cutting  ofl 
an  entail. 

To  Recount,  r^-kount/  v.  a.  To  relate  in  detail, 
to  tell  distinctly. 

RecOUNTMENT,  rd-kount-ment,  s.  Relation,  re- 
cital. 

Recourse,  r^-kirso,'  *•.  Application  a^  for  heir 
or  protection ;  access. 

Recreant,  r^k-kr^-int,  adj.  Cowardly,  mear. 
tpirited-  apoitate,  false. 
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Tu  Recreate,  r^k-kre-ate,  r.  a.  531-  To  re- 
fresh aftei  toil,  to  amuse  or  divert  in  weariness  ;  to  de- 
!if;ht,  to  gratify;  to  relieve,  to  revive. 

Recreation,  r^k-kr^-a^hcin,  *.  Ijolief  after  toil 
or  pain,  amusement  in  sorrow  or  distress ;  refreshment, 
amusement,  diversion. 

Recreative,  r^k-krtJ-a-tlv,  adj.  Refreshing,  giv- 
ing relief  after  labour  or  pain,  amusing,  diverting. 

RecreaTIVENESS,  r6k-krd-a-tiv-n^s,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  recreative. 

Recrement,  r^k-kr^-m^nt,  s.    Dross,  spume,  su. 

pcrfluous  or  useless  parts. 

Recuemental,  r§k-kr(^-in^n-tM,  ^  .. 

Recrkmentitious,  r^k-kr^-men-tlsh-fls,  ^  •' 

Drossy,  superfluous,  useless. 

2'o   Recriminate,   rc^-kiimi^-nate,  i<.  n.  To 

return  one  aecusation  with  another. 

Recrimination,  r<*-krim-^-na-sh&n,  s.   Return 

of  one  aecusation  with  another. 
Recriminator,  re-krlm-^-ni-tfir,  s.  521.    He 

that  returns  one  charge  with  another. 
Recrudescent,      ri-kr66-d^sis^nt,   adj.    510. 

Growing  painful  or  violent  again. 
To  Recruit,  ri-kr65t,'  v.  a.    To  repair  any  thing 

wasted  by  new  supplies  ;  to  supply  an  army  with  new 

men. 
To    Recruit,   r^-kr56t,'  t>.   ii.    To  raise  new  eol- 

diers. 
Recruit,   r^-kr55t,'  s.  343.     Supply  of  any  thing 

wasted:  a  new  soldier. 
Rectangle,  r^k-ting-gl,  s.    A  figure  which  his 

one  angle  or  more  of  ninety  degrees. 
Rectangular,    rek-ting-g6-lir,    adj.       Itight 

angled,  having  angles  of  ninety  degrees. 

Rectangularly,  r6k-tAng'gu-lir-l^,  adv.  With 

right  angles. 
ReCTIFIABLE,   r^k-t<^fl-3.bl,   adj.   1S3.     Capable 

to  be  let  right 
llECTinCATION,    r^k-td-f^-ka-sliun,  $.     The  act 

of  setting  right  what  is  wrong ;  in  chymistry,  Rectifica- 
tion is  drawing  any  thing  over  again  by  distillation,  to 

make  it  yet  higher  or  finer. 
To  Rectify,  r^k-te-fl,  v.  a.  183.    To  make  right, 

to  reform,  to  redress ;  to  exalt  and  improve  by  repeated 

distillation. 
Rectilinear,  r^k-t^-lin-e&r,     1 
Rectilineous,  r^k-t^-lln-e-us,   ^ 

ing  of  riglit  lines. 
Rectitude,  r^k-t^-tfide,  s.    Straightness,  not  cur- 

vity ;  uprightness,  freedom  from  moral  obliquity. 
Rector,   r^k-tur,  s.  418.     Ruler,  lord,  governor  ; 

parson  of  an  unimpropriated  parish. 
Rectorial,  r^k-tci-rci-il,  adj.    Belonging  to  the 

rector  of  a  parish. 
Rectorship,   rek-t&r-slup,   s.     The  rank  or  office 

of  a  rector. 
Rectory,  lek-t&r-e,   i-.     A  rectory  or  parsonage  is 

a  spiritual  living,  eomjioscd  of  land,  tithe,  and  other 

oblations  of  the  people,  separated  or  dedicated  to  God 

in  any  congregation  for  the  service  of  his  church  there, 

and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  minister  thereof. 
RecubaTION,   r^k-kfa-bi-shOii,   s.   530.    The  act 

of  lying  or  leaning. 
Recumbency,  r^-k&m-b5n-s(^,  5.   The  posture  of 

lying  or  leaning  ;  rest,  repose. 
Recumbent,  r^-k&m-b^nt,  adj.    Lying,  leaning. 
RecupeRABLE,  re-ku-per-2i-bl,  adj.    Recoverable. 

Obsolete. 
Recuperation,  r^-k6-pJr-a-sh&n,  s.  (From  the 

Latin  reaipero,  to  recover.)  Recovery  of  a  thing  lost. 
RecupekatorY,  ri-kii-p^r-ii-thr-i,  at^j.    Belong. 

ing  to  recovery. 
Recuperative,  re-kfi-pOr-i-tlv,  adj.    (From  the 

Latin  reaipero.)  Tending  to  recovery.  "  And  here 
Dchold  the  r^CH;)frfl<it)i;  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  contenijil.ite  I'arliament  as  the  true  source  of  legiti- 
mate hop'?.'  — Grattan's  Anstver  tu  Lord  CUire,  LHtlO. 
To  RECUt,  r^-ki'ir,'  v.  n.  To  come  back  to  thought, 
426 


adj.     Consist- 


to  revive  in  the  mind ;  to  have  recourse  to,  to  take  re- 
fuge in. 

Recurrence,  r<?-kfir-r6nso,  7 
Recurrency,  re-k5rir^'n-s^,y''       '  ""^"* 
Recurrent,   re-kur-rCnt,   adj.      Returning   frora 
time  to  time. 

Recursion,  r^-kurish&n,  *.    Return, 
Recurvation,  r^-k&r-va-shon,)    «.       Flexure 
RecurvitY,  r(i-k&riv^-t^,  j         backwards. 

ReCURVOUS,  r^-kfir-v&s,  adj.    Bent  backward. 
Recusant,  rt!:-kfi-sint,  or  rkk-kii-z^nt,s.  A  non- 
conformist. 

JCS*  I  must  in  this  word  retract  my  former  opinion, 
and  give  the  preference  to  the  accent  en  the  second  syllable. 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  John.^ton  might,  like  myself,  sup- 
pose usage  on  their  side;  but  the  authority  of  brs.  John- 
son, Ash,  Kenrlok,  Mr  Nares,  I'crry,  Barclay,  Fenning, 
Bailey,  Dyehe,  and  Entick,  is  sufficient  to  make  us  sus- 
pect that  usaKC  has  not  so  clearly  decided  ;  and  therefore, 
though  some  words  of  this  form' and  number  of  syllablej 
depart  from  the  accentuation  of  the  Latin  words  from 
which  they  are  derivc<l,  as,  igiwrant,  laborant,  adjutant^ 
permanent,  confident,  dc.  yet  ihegeneral  rule  seems  to  in- 
cline to  the  preservation  of  the  accent  of  the  original, 
when  the  same  number  of  syllables  are  preserved  in  the 
English  word — to  say  nothing  of  the  more  immediate  for- 
mation of  this  word  from  the  judicial  verb  to  recute. — See 
Principles,  Nos.  457.  and  502,  b  and  k. 
To  Recuse,  ri^-kfaze,'  t;.  tu    To  refuse.     A  judicial 

word. 
Red,  red,  adj.    Of  the  colour  of  blood,  of  one  of  the 

primitive  colours. 
Redbreast,  r^d^br^'St,  s.     A  small  bird  so  named 

from  the  colour  of  its  breast,  called  also  a  Robin. 
Redcoat,  r^d-kAtc,  *.     A  name  of  contempt  for  s 

soldier. 
I'o  Redden,  r^d-dn,  v.   a,  103.    To  make  red. 
To  Redden,  r5d-dn,  v.  n.    To  grow  red. 
Reddishness,  r^d-(iisli-n&,  s.    Tendency  to  red- 
ness. 
Reddition,  r^d-dlslii&n,  s.     Restitution. 
Redditive.  r^d-d«i-tlv,  adj.    Answering  to  an  in- 
terrogative. 
Reddle,  r^d-dl,  5.  405.     A  sort  of  mineral  of  the 

metal  kind. 
Rede,  lede,  s.    Counsel,  advice.      Obsolete. 
To  Redeem,  r<^-dWm,'  ti.  a.  246.    To  ransom,  to 
relieve  from  any  thing  by  paying  a  price  ;  to  rescue,  to 
recover ;  to  make  amends  for :  to  free  by  paying  an  a- 
tonement ;  to  save  the  world  from  the  ciirse  of  sm. 
Redeemable,  re-d(i^m-i-bl,  a(0.   Capable  of  re- 
demption. 
Redeemableness,    r^-de(^m-i-bl-n^s,   s.     Th« 

stale  of  being  redeemable. 
Redeemer,   rc-de^m-ur,   *.    98.     One  who  ran- 
soms or  redeems ;  our  Saviour. 
To  Redeliver,  re-dWlv-fir,  v.  a.    To  deliver  back. 
Redelivery,   n^-de-Hv-Sr-i,  s.    The  act  of  de- 
livering back. 
To  Redemand,  r^-d^-mAiid,'  v.   a.    To  demand 

back. 
Redemption,   re-di-m-sli&n,  *.   412.    Bansomj 

release ;  purchase  of  God's  favour  by  the  death  of  Clirlst 

Redemptory,  r^-d^in-tfir-<^,  adj.  412.  512, 
.5.57.     Paid  for  ransom. 

Redgum,  r^d-g&m,  s.  A  disease  of  children  newl; 
born. 

Redhot,  r^d-liftt,  adj.    Heated  to  redneci. 

Redintegrati:,  re-diiiit^-grate,  adj.  Restored; 
renewed,  made  new. 

Redintegration,  rt^-dln-t^gra-shfin, .«.  Reno- 
vation, restoration ;  Redintcgralion,  chymists  call  the 
restoring  any  mixed  body  or  matter,  whose  form  hai 
been  destroyed,  to  its  former  nature  and  constitution. 

Redlead,  r^ii-l^d,'  s.    Minium. 

Redness,  r^-d-n^s,  i.    The  quality  of  being  red. 

Redolence,  r^d-A-lense,  503,  ?        _      ,        „ 
„  ?  1, 1  1  •'       I  I  *-    Sweet  Bcent 

REDOUiNCY,  red-u-Ien-se,  ^ 
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Redolent,  ifid-A-l^nt,  ad}.  503.    Sweet  of  scent. 

To  Redouble,  rc^-dab-bl,  r.  a.  To  repeat  often  ; 
to  increase  by  addition  of  the  same  quantity  over  and 
over. 

To  Redouble,  r^-d&bibl,  v.  n.  To  become  twice 
iis  much. 

Redoubt,  r^-dout/  s.  The  outwork  of  a  fortifica- 
tion, a  fortress. 

Redoubtable,  re-dout-J-bl,  adj.  Formidable, 
terrible  to  foes. 

Redoubted,  r^-dout^d,  ad}.  Dreadful,  awful, 
formidable. 

To  Redound,  r^-dS&nd,'  v.  n.  To  be  sent  back 
by  reaction ;  to  conduce  in  the  consequence. 

To  Redress,  r^-dr^s,'  v.  a.  To  set  right,  toamend  ; 
to  relieve,  to  remedy,  to  ease. 

RedkESS,  rii-dr^s/  *.  Reformation,  amendment  ; 
relief,  remedy  ;  one  who  gives  relief. 

REDRESSIVE,  r^-dr^S-slv,«f/;.  Succouring;  afford- 
ing remedy. 

Redshank,  r^d-sliingk,  s.    A  bird. 

RedstrEAK,  r^d-str^ke,  *.  An  apple,  cider  fruit ; 
cider  pressed  from  the  redstrcak. 

To  Reduce,  r^-d&se,'  v.  a-  To  bring  back,  obso- 
lete ;  to  bring  to  the  former  state ;  to  reform  from  any 
disorder;  to  bring  into  any  state  of  diminution  ;  to  de- 
grade, to  impair  m  dignity  ;  to  bring  into  any  st.itu  of 
misery  or  meanness ;  tosutidue;  to  subject  to  a  rule, 
to  bring  into  a  class. 

ReDUCEMENT,  r^-dflse-m6nt,  s.  The  act  of  bring- 
ing back;  subduing,  reforming,  or  diminishing. 

Reducer,  r^du'sur,  s.  98.    One  that  reduces. 

Reducible,  r^-di-s^-bl,  adj.  Possible  to  be  re- 
duced. 

ReducibLENESS,  ri-di-st^-bl-n^s,  s.  Quality  of 
l)eing  reducible. 

Reduction,  re-d&k-sh&n,  *.  The  act  of  reducing  ; 
in  Arithmctick,  Reduction  brings  two  or  more  num- 
bers of  different  denominations  into  one  denomination. 

Reductive,  ri-d&k-tiv,  adj.  157.  Having  the 
power  of  reducing. 

ReDUCTIVELY,  r^-d6k'tiv-)^,  adv.  By  reduction, 
by  consequence. 

Redundance,  r^-dun-dAnse,   7  *•       Superfluity, 

Redundancy,  r^d&n-diii-s^, )    superabundance. 

Redundant,  re-d&n^4nt,  adj.  Superabundant, 
exuberant,  superfluous;  using  more  words  or  images 
than  are  necessary. 

Redundantly,  r^-d5n-dint-l<5,  adv.  Superflu- 
ously, superabundantly. 

To    Reduplicate,   ri-dfi-ple-kate,   v.  a.     To 

double. 
Reduplication,  ri-di-pU-ka'shfin,  s.   The  act 

of  doubling. 
Reduplicative,   r^-du-pl^-kii-tlv,    adj.    512. 

Double. 
Redwing,  r^d-wlng,  s.    A  bird. 
To  Re-echo,  re-^k-kA,  v.  n.    To  echo  back. 
ReECHY,  r^tsb-i,  adj.    Smoky,  sooty,  tanned. 
Reed,  re^d,  s.  246.    A  hollow  knotted  st»lk,  which 

grows  in  wet  grounds;  a  small  pipe;  an  arrow. 
To    Re-EDIFV,  r^-^di^fl,   V.  a.    To  rebuild,  to 

build  agam. 
Reedless,  r^id'Ils,  ad;.    Being  without  reeds 
Reedy,  r^^d-ii,  adj.    Abounding  with  reeds. 
Reek,  r^^k,  s.  246.     Smoke,  steam,  rapour  ;   a  pile 

of  com  or  hay. 
To  Reek,  r^^k,  v.  n.    To  smoke,   to  steam,  to  e- 

mit  vapour. 
Reeky,  reek^,  adj.    Smoky,  tanned,  black. 
Reel,  r^i\,  s.  246.     a  turning   frame  upon  which 

yarn  is  wound  into  skeins  from  the  spindle. 
To  Reel,  r^^l,  v.  a.     To  gather  yarn  off  the  spindle. 
To    Reel,    rei\,   v.  n.     To  stagger,   to  incline   in 

walking,  first  to  one  "■ide,  and  then  to  llie  other. 


Re-election,  rA-^-l^kisb5n,  s.    Repeated  election 
To  Re-enact,  r^-§n-Jkt,'  i;,  n.     To  enact  anew. 
To  Re-enforce,  r^-^a  Corse,'  v.  a.    To  strengthen 
with  new  assistance. 

Re-enforcement,  re-^n-firseim^nt,  s.  Fresh 
assistance. 

To  Re-enjoy,  r^-^n-joe,'  v.  a.  To  enjoy  anew, 
or  a  second  time. 

To  Re-enter,  r^-5n-t&r,  v.  a.  To  enter  agam, 
to  enter  anew. 

To  Re-ENTHRONTE,  ri-^n-thrbn^i  v.  a.  To  replace 
in  a  throne. 

Re-ENTRANCE,  r^-5n-trinse,  s.  The  act  of  enter- 
ing again. 

Rf.ER.MOUSE,  r^er-mo&se,  s.    A  bat. 

Z'o  Re-establish,  re-^-stib-blish,  v.  a.    To  es- 

tablisli  anew. 
Re-establisher,  r^--^-stibilIsh-6r,  S.    One  that 
re-establishes. 

Re -establishment,  r^-^-stAb-llsh-m^nt,  s.  7'he 
act  of  re-establishing,  the  state  of  being  re-established, 
restauration. 
Reeve,  r^«^v,  *.     A  steward.    Obsolete. 
To  Re-examine,  re-^gz-imiin,  v.  a.   To  examine 

anew. 
To  Refect,   r^-f^kt,'  v.  U.     To  refresh,  to  restore 

■\ftcr  hunger  or  fatigue. 
Refection,    r^-f^k-sli&n,   s.      Refreshment  after 

hunger  or  fatigue. 
Refectory,  ri-f^k-t&r-<^,  or  r^f'-ik-thr-i,  s.  512. 

Room  of  refreshment,  eating-room For  the  o,  see 

Drmiestick: 

f^  Almost  all  the  Dictionaries  I  have  consulted,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Sheridan's,  place  the  accent  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble of  this  v^ford  ;  and  yet,  so  prevalent  has  tlie  latter  ac- 
centuation been  of  late  years,  that  Mr.  Nares  is  reduced 
to  hope  it  is  not  fixed  beyond  recovery.  There  is,  in- 
dee<l,  one  reason  why  this  word  ought  not  to  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable,  and  that  is,  tlie  two  mutes  in 
tlie  second  and  third,  which  are  not  so  easily  pronounced 
when  the  accent  is  removed  from  them,  as  the  mutes  and 
liquids  in  actessory,  contUtory,  denUtory,  &c  ;  and  there- 
fore I  am  deeidcilly  in  favour  of  the  accentuation  on  the 
second  syllable,  which  is  adopte<l  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr. 
Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  \V.  Johnston,  Mr.  Nares,  Buchanan, 
Perry,  Scott,  Barclay,  Bailey,  and  Entiek,  as  all  words 
of  this  termination  Iiave  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable. 
—See  Rtfractory,  Peremptory,  Corruptible,  and  Irrefra- 
gable. 

To  RefeL,  re-f6l,'  v.  a.    To  refute,  to  repress. 
To  Refer,   r^-flr,'  v.  a.     To  dismiss  for  informa- 
tion or  judgment ;  to  betake  for  decision;  to  reduce 
to,  as  to  the  ultimate  end ;  to  reduce  as  to  a  class. 
To  Refer,  re-fer,'  v.  n.    To  respect,  to  have  rela- 
tion ;  to  appeal. 
Referee,  r^f-^r-^^,'  s.    One  to  whom  any  thing  ij 

referred. 
Reference,  rJf-f^r-^nse,  s.    Relation,  respect,  al- 
lusion to;  dismission  to  another  tribunal. 
To  RefermenT,  re-f^r-m^nt,'  v.  a.     To  ferment 

anew. 
Referrible,  r^-f^rif^-bl,  ad}.     Capable  of  being 

considered  as  in  relation  to  something  else. 
To  Refine,  rd-fine,'  v.  a.    To  purify,  to  clear  from 

dross  and  excrement ;  to  make  elegant,  to  polish. 
To  Reflne,  re-fbie,'  t'.  n.    To  improve  in  point  of 

accuracy  or  delicacy ;  to  grow  pure;  to  affect  nicety. 
RefiNEDLV,    re-fine-^d-l^,   aui:  364.      With  af- 
fected elegance. 
Refinement,  r^-flr.e-m^nt,  i.    The  act  of  puri- 
fying by  clearing  any  thing  from  dross;  improvement 
in  elegance  or  purity;  artificial  practice ;  affectation  of 
elegant  improvement. 
Refiner,    re-fi-nfir,    s.     Purifier,  one  who  clears 
from  dross  or  recrement;  improver  in  elegance;  in- 
ventor of  superfluous  subtiltics. 
To  Refit,  rd-flt,'  v.  a.     To  repair,  to  restore  after 

damage. 
To  RefLFXTT,  re-flekt,'    v.  a.    To  throw  b.ick. 
427 
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To  Reflect,  r^-flekt,'  y.  »i.  To  throw  back  ligiit ; 
to  bend  back ;  to  throw  back  the  thoughts  upon  the 
past  or  on  themselves;  to  consider  attentively;  to 
throw  reproach  or  censure ;  to  bring  reproach. 

ReflectenT,  ri-fl6k't(5nt,  adj.  Bending  back, 
flying  bjck. 

Reflection,  ri-fl^k-sliuii,  s.  The  act  of  throw- 
ing back  ;  the  act  of  bending  back  ;  that  which  is  re. 
fleeted;  thought  thrown  back  upon  the  past;  the  act 
of  the  niind  upon  itself ;  attentive  consideration  ;  cen- 
sure. 

Reflective,  ri-fl^k-tlv,  adj.  Tlirowing  back  '- 
mages;  considering  things  past;  considering  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind. 

Reflector,  re-flek-tur,  s.    Considcrer. 

Reflex,  re-fl^ks,  mIJ.    Thrown  backward. 

ReflEXIBILITY,  n^-fleks-e-bllH*-tt^,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  reflexil)lc. 

Reflexible,  re-fleks-e-bl,  adj.  Capable  to  be 
thrown  back, 

ReFLXXIVE,  ri-fllks-lV,  adj.  Having  respect  to 
sometliing  past. 

ReFLEXIVELY,  re-fleks-lv-1^,  adv.  In  a  backward 
direction. 

7'o  ReFLOUKISH,  re-il&r-lsh,  t;.  a.  To  flourish  anew. 

To  RefLOW,  i^-flo,'  V.  a.    To  flow  b.ick. 

Refluent,  r^f-flu-^nt,  adj.  518.     Running  back. 

Reflux,  re-fltlks,  s.     Backward  course. 

To  ReFOUM,  ri-t'orm,'  v.  a.  To  change  from  worse 
to  better. 

To  ReFOR.M,  rWonn,'  v.  n.    To  grow  better 

Reform,  re-form,'  s.     Ueformation. 

Reformation,  ref-for-nia-sh&n,  s.  531.  cii^^nye  j 
from  worse  to  better. 

Reformer,  rd-fSmi-cir,  s.  One  who  makes  a 
change  for  the  better. 

To  Refract,  rii-frikt,'  v.  a.  To  break  the  natu- 
ral course  of  rays. 

Ri'.FHACTION,  re-l'rik-sh&n,  jr.  The  incurvation  nr 
chang.c  of  delcimination  in  llie  Ijody  moved  ;  in  Dinp- 
tricks,  it  is  the  v.iriation  of  a  ray  of  light  from  that 
right  line  which  it  would  have  passed  on  in,  had  not 
tlie  density  of  the  medium  turned  it  aside. 

Refractive,  ri-frik-tlv,  adj.  Having  the  power 
of  refraction. 

Refractoriness,  re-frik-tur-e-nSs,  s.     Suiien 

obstinacy. 
Refractory,  r^-frikit&r-^,  adj.    Obstinate,  pct- 

Teise,  contumacious. 

^^  All  our  orthoepistf,  except  Bailcv  and  Dyehc, 
place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  ;  and 
we  need  but  attend  to  the  dilheulty  and  indistinctness 
which  arises  from  placing  the  accent  on  the  tirst  syll.ible, 
to  condemn  it-  The  mutes,  c  hard  and  t,  are  formed  by 
parts  of  the  organs  so  distant  from  each  other,  that,  with- 
out the  help  oi  the  accent  to  strengthen  the  organs,  they 
are  not  very  easily  pronounced — to  say  nothing  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  pronouncing  the  substantive  rejracloriiirss,  and 
the  adveib  refractorily,  with  the  accent  on  the  tirst  sylla- 
olc,  which  must  necessarily  be  the  rase  if  we  accent  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word. — See  Corruptible. 
RefragabLE,  r^f^frJ-ga-bl,  adj.  Capable  of  con- 
futation and  conviction. 

If^'  In  this  word  there  is  not  the  .same  concurrence  of 
consonants  as  in  the  last,  and,  CDiisequcntly,  not  the  same 
reason  for  placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. — 
t^ee  lrrefrai;abU, 

To  Refrain  rt-fraiie,'  v.  a.  To  liold  back,  to 
keep  from  action. 

To  Refrain,  re-franc/  v.  n.  To  forbear,  to  ab- 
stain, to  spare. 

KEPH^NGUilLITY,  r^-f)  ill-j^-bll-e-t^,  s.  llefran- 
giblUty  of  the  rays  of  light,  is  their  disposition  to  be 
refracteil  or  turiieil  out  of  their  way,  in  jiassing  out  of 
one  transparent  body  or  medium  into  another. 

Refrangible,  ie-frin-j(--bl,  adj.  Turiie«l  out  of 
their  course  iii  passing  from  one  milium  to  another. 

Refrenation,  rSf-frd-iia-bliCin,  i.  TJic  act  of  le- 
itrainiug 
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2\i  Refresh,  re-fresh,'  v.  a.  To  recreate,  to  re- 
lieve .'tftcr  pain  ;  to  Improve  by  new  touches  any  thing 
impaired:  to  refrigerate,  to  cool. 

Refresher,  re-fresh-ui,  s.  98.  That  which  re- 
freshes. 

Refreshment,  r^-freshi-ment,  s.  Uelicf  after 
pain,  want,  or  fatigue;  that  which  gives  relief,  as, 
food,  rest. 

Refrigerant,  r<i-frid-j^r-iint,  adj.  Cooling,  mi- 
tigating heat. 

To  Refrigerate,  r^-frld-jer-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To 
cool. 

Refrigeration,  rti-fnd-j^r-a-shun,  s.  The  act 
of  cooling  ;  the  state  of  being  cooled. 

Refrigerative,  rt^-frid-j^r-a-tlv,  512. 

Ref-RIGERATORY,  re-frid-j^r-a-t&r-e,  512. 
US'!,  adj.     ("oolmg,  having  the  power  to  cool. 

Refrigeratory,    re-i'rUi-j^r-i-tfir-^    s.     The 

part  of  a  distilling  vessel  that  is  placed  about  the  head 
of  a  .still,  and  filled  with  water  to  cool  the  condensing 
vajiours ;  any  thing  internally  cooling.— See  Domestic!:. 

Reft,  r^ft,  part,  of  Ueavc.  Deprived,  taken  away. 
Preterit  of  Reave.     Took  away. 

Refuge,  r^f-f6dje,  5.  Shelter  from  any  dangei 
or  distress ;  protection,  lli.it  which  gives  shelter  or  pro- 
tection, resource  ;  expedient  in  distress. 

2'o  Refuge,  rit-tudje,  v.  «.  To  shelter,  to  pro- 
tect. 

Refugee,  rJf-fJl-j^^,'  S.  One  who  flies  to  shelter 
or  protection. 

Refulgence,  ri-ful-jense,  s.  .splendour,  bright- 
ness. 

Refulgent,  r^-f51-j^nt,  adj.  1 77-  Bright,  glit- 
tering, sjdendid. 

2'ti  Refund,  ri-fCmd,'  v.  a.  To  pour  back  ;  to 
repay  what  is  received,  to  restore. 

Refusal,  re-f6-zil,  s.  88.  The  act  of  refusing, 
denial  of  any  thing  demanded  or  soliciteil;  the  pre- 
emption, the  right  of  having  any  thing  before  anotlier, 
option. 

To  Refuse,  re-fijze,'  t\  a.  495.  To  deny  what  is 
solicited  or  required ;  to  reject,  to  dismiss  without  a 
gr.int. 

To  Refuse,  re-fuzc,'  v.  n.    Not  to  accept. 
Refuse,   ref-use,   s.    437.    4  92.     Ihat  which  re- 
mains disregarded  when  the  rest  is  taken. 
jt5=  1  have  given  the  sharp  and  hissing  sound  to  tlie  s 
in  this  word,  according  to  the  analogy  of  subst.intives  ol 
this  form  which  have  a  corresponding  verb,  and  imagine 
I  have  the  best  us.nge  on  my  side,  though  none  of  our  or- 
tlioeiiists,  except  Dr.  Kenriek,  Mr,  Narcs,  and  W.  John. 
ston,  have  maue  this  distinction. 
Refuser,  r^-t'L-zhr,  s.  98.     He  who  refuses. 
RlFUTAL,  re-fu-tul,  s.   S8.     llefutation. 

Refutation,  ref-fii-taisliun,  s.  'ihc  act  of  re- 
futing, the  act  of  proving  false  or  erroneous. 

To  Refute,  ro-lt'ite,'  v.  a.  To  prove  false  or  er- 
roneous. 

To  Regain,  rti-gatic,'  v.  a.  To  recover,  to  gain  a- 
new. 

Regal,  r<5-gl\l,  adj.     Koyal,  kingly. 

Rf.GAL,  v^-gil,  s.     A  musical  instrument. 

2o  Regale,  r^-g;ilc,'  v.  a.  To  refresh,  to  enter, 
tain,  to  gratify. 

Regalement,  re-gale-iueiit,  i.  lieircshment, 
cnterUiinment, 

RegaUA,  r^-ga-le-i,  4.  92.  113.  Ensigns  of  roy- 
alty. 

Regality,  ri  gil-e-t^,  s.  Royalty,  sovereignty, 
kingship. 

To  Regard,  rc^-giid,'  v.  a.  92.  IGO.  To  Taiue, 
to  attend  to  HS  worthy  of  notice;  to  observe,  to  remark ; 
to  pay  attention  to ;  to  respect,  to  have  relation  to ;  ts 
looK  towards. 

Regard,  rti'-gSrd'  *.  Attention  as  to  a  matter  ol 
iini)ort.incc ;  respect,  rcrercnce;  note,  eminence  1  lO- 
Bpcct,  account;  relation,  reference;  look,  aspect  di- 
repteU  to  anotiier. — See  (jiuird. 
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IIkgaHDABLE,    re-gard-3.-bl,     adj.      Observable,    Regret,   re-grdt,'  $■     Vexation  at  soinctliios  post 

worthy  of  notice.  I      bitterness  of  reflection  :  gi-ief,  sorrow. 

Regarder,  re-gard-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  regards,  j  To  REGRET,  r6-gr§t,'  v.  a.    To  repent,  to  grieve  at. 
HegardfuL,   r^-gSrd-fil,   adj.    Attentive,  taking  |  Reguerdon,  re-g^ridun,  s.    Keward,  recompense. 

notice  of.  i      Obsolete. — See  Guerdon. 

UegardfuLI.Y,  re-gSrd-ful-^,   adv.    Attentively,  j  Regular,  r^g-d-lir,  of/;.  179.    Agreeable  to  rule, 

consisting  with  the  moile  prescribed  ;  governed  by  strict 
regulations;  having  sides  or  surfaces  composed  of  e- 
qual  figures ;  instituted  or  initiated  according  to  estab- 
lished forms. 
Regular,  reg-ft-lur,  s.  In  the  Roman  CathoUck 
Church,  all  persons  are  said  to  be  regulars,  that  pro- 
fess and  follow  a  certain  rule  of  life,  and  observe  the 
three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 
Regularity,  r%-6-lJri^-t(^,  s.    Agreeableness  to 

rule  ;  method,  certain  order. 
Regularly,  r^gii-lar-1^,  adv.     In  a  manner  con- 
cordant to  rule. 
To   Regulate,  r^g-i-late,  v.  a.    To  adj.ist  by 

rule  or  method ;  to  direct. 
Regulation,  v^g-i-la-sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  regu- 
lating; method,  the  ctfect  of  regulation. 
Regulator,  reg-u-la-tur,  s.  521.    One  that  re- 
gulates; tliat  part  of  a  machine  vvhich  makes  the  mo- 
iion  eijualjle. 

To  Regurgitate,  le-g&r-j^-tate,  t).  a.  To  throw 
back,  to  pour  back. 

Regurgitation',  ri^-g&r-j^-ta-sliQn,  $.  Resorp- 
tion, the  act  of  swallowing  back. 

To  Rehear,  re-hire,'  v.  a.     To  hear  again. 

Rehearsal,  re-h^r-s^l,  s.  442.  Repetition,  re- 
cit.ll ;  the  recital  of  any  thing  previous  to  publick  ex 
iiibition. 

I'o  Rehearse,  r^-h^rse,'  v.  a.  To  repeat,  to  re- 
cite ;  to  relate,  to  tell  ;  to  recite  previously  to  publick 
exhibition. 

To  Reject,  r^-jekt/  v.  a.  To  dismiss  without  com- 
pliance witli  proposal  or  acceptance  of  oft'er ;  to  cast  off, 
to  make  an  abject ;  to  refuse,  not  to  accept ;  to  throw 
aside. 

Rejection,  r^-j^k-shun,  s.  The  act  of  casting 
off  or  throwing  aside. 

To  Reign,  rane,  v.  n.  249.  To  enjoy  or  exercise 
sovereign  authority  ;  to  be  predominant,  to  prevail ;  to 
obtain  power  or  dominion. 

Reign,  rane,  5.  385.  Royal  authority,  sovereignty, 
time  of  a  king's  government,  kingdom,  dominions. 

To  ReIMEODY,  r<i-iin-b6d-^,  v.  n.    To  imbody  again. 

To  Reimburse,  i-Wm-burse,'  v.  a.  To  repay,  to 
repair  loss  or  expense  by  an  equivalent. 

ReLMBURSEMENT,  rd-im-bOl-Scim^nt,  *.  Repara- 
tion or  repayment. 

To  Reijipregnate,  r^-im-pr5ginate,  v.  a.  To 
impregnate  anew. 

Reijipression,  re-Iin-pr&hiun,  s.  A  second  or 
repeated  impression. 

Rein,  rane,  5.  249.  The  part  of  the  bridle  which 
extends  from  the  horse's  head  to  the  driver's  or  rider's 
hand ;  used  as  an  instrument  of  government,  or  foi 
government;  to  give  the  reins,  to  give  license. 

To  Rein,  rane,  v.  a.  To  govern  by  a  bridle  ;  tc 
restrain,  to  control. 

Reins,  ranz,  s.  The  kidneys,  the  lower  part  of  tha 
back. 

To  Reinsert,  ie-ln-s§rt,'  v.  a.  To  insert  a  se- 
cond time. 

To  ReinsAbE,  re-!n-spire,' d.  a.    Toinsjiire  anew 

To  ReinSTAL,  r^-in-stall,'  v.  a.  40(5.  'lo  seat  a- 
gain;  to  put  again  in  possession. 

To  Reinstate,  r^-in-statc,'  v.  a.  To  put  iiL-aiu 
in  possession. 

To  Reintegrate,  re-init§-grate,  v.  a.  To  re- 
new with  regard  to  any  state  or  quality. 

To  Reinvest,  re-ln-v^st/  v.  a.    To  invest  anew. 

'To  Rejoice,  r^-joese,'  i;.  n.  299.    To  be  piaj,  ic 

joy,  to  exult. 
To    Rejoice    n^-joesc,'   v.    a.    To   exhilarate,  to 
rrladdeti. 
.3.3  4-.' 


heedfuUy;  respectfi 

Regardless,  re-gjird-lls,  arf;' 
gent,  inattentive. 

RegardlesSLY,  r^-gard-I^s-14  adu.  Without  heed. 

RegardlessnESS,  re-gSrd-les-nes,  s.  Heedless- 
nt-ss,  negligence,  inattention. 

Regency,  r^-jen-se,  s.  Authority,  government;  vi- 
carious government ;  the  district  governed  by  a  vice- 
gerent ;  those  to  whom  vicarious  regality  is  intrusted. 

To  Regenerate,  re-j5n-er-ate,  v.  a.  To  rcpro- 
iluce,  to  produce  anew ;  to  make,  to  be  born  anew ;  to 
renew  by  the  eh.inge  of  carnal  nature  to  a  Christian  life. 

Regenerate,  re-j^n-er-St,  adj.  91.  Reproduced ; 
born  anew  by  grace  to  a  Christian  life. 

Regener.A-TENESS,  re-jen-(5r-iit-n<5s,  s.  The  state 
of  being  regenerate. 

Regeneration,  re-jeii-er-a-sliun,  s.  New  birth, 
birth  by  grace  from  carnal  aifections  to  a  CInistian  life. 

Regent,  re-j§nt,  ddj.  Governing,  ruling  ;  exer- 
cising vicarious  authority. 

Regent,  r^jent,  5.  Governor,  ruler;  one  invest- 
ed with  vicarious  royalty. 

ReGENTSHIP,  ri-jent-shlp,  S.  Power  of  govern- 
ing ;  deputed  authority. 

Regermination,  rd-j^r-mi^-na-shuii,  s.  The  act 
of  sprouting  again. 

Regible,  r^d-je-bl,  adj.  405.     Governable. 

Regicide,  rcd^je-side,  s.  143.  Murderer  of  his 
king ;  murder  of  his  king. 

Regimen,  r^d-jt^-men,  5.     That  care  in  diet  and 
living  that  is  suitable  to  every  particular  course  of  me- 
dicine. 
J,;^  The  word  or  member  of  a  sentence  governed  by  a 

verb;   as,  livil  communication  corrupts  good  manners, 

r^here  good  viannersmay  be  siid  to  be  the  regimen,  or  part 

of  the  sentence  governed  by  the  verb  corrupts. 

Regiment,  rld-j^ment,  s.  Estabiisiieil  govern- 
ment, polity  ;  rule,  authority ;  a  body  of  soldiers  un 
der  one  colonel. 

Regimental,  red-je-m5nt'il,  adj.  Belonging  to 
a  regiment;  military. 

Regimentals,  r^d-j^-mln-tAIz,  s-  The  uniform 
military  dress  of  a  regiment. 

Region,  ri-jun,  s.  290.  Tract  of  land,  country, 
tract  of  s]>aca :  part  of  the  body,  within  ;  place. 

Register,  red-jls-tur,  s.  98.  An  account  of  any 
thing  regularlv  kept ;  the  officer  whose  business  is  tr. 
keep  the  register. 

To  Register,  r^d-j!s-t5r,  v.  a.  To  record,  to 
preserve  by  authentick  accounts. 

UegistrY,  r§d-jis-tre,  i.  The  act  of  inserting 
in  the  register;  the  place  where  the  register  is  kept,  a 
series  of  facts  recorded. 

Regnant,    reg-nJnt,    adj. 
nant,  prevalent,  having  power. 

To  Regorge,  r^.gorge,'  u.  a.  To  vomit  up,  to 
throw  back  ;  to  swallow  eagerly  ;  to  swallow  back. 

To  RegraFT,  rii-grift,'  v.  a.    To  graft  again. 

To  Regrant,  r^-grAnt/  v.  a.    I'o  grant  back. 

To  Regrate,  r^-grate,'  v.  a.  To  offend,  to  shock  ; 
not  used  ;  to  engross,  to  forestall. 

RegraTER,  re-grate-ur,  x.  98.  Forestaller,  en- 
grosser. 

To  RegREET,  r6-gre^t/  v.  a.  To  re-salute,  to  greet 
a  second  time. 

Regreet,  r^-gri^t/  s.  .Heturn  or  exchange  of  sa- 
lutation. 

Regress,  re-gr^s,  s.  Passage  back,  power  of  [xiss- 
ing  back. 

Regression,  rt^-gri^sh-&n,  j.  The  act  of  retum- 
mg  or  going  back. 


Reigning,    predomi- 


»^*  559.  Fite  73, 
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RsJOTCEa,  r^joe-sur,  s.  98.    One  (hat  rejoices.        bly  of  tlie  nation,  it  may  be  obsen-ed,  that  using  the  word 

rrr     ij ,      A  •».',/  or>rt     rr.    ■  ■  .      ill  tlus  seiiso,  which  Is  that  wbich  it  BeiicrriDy  has  in  our 

Jo  KhJOIN,  re-jOin,  j».  a.  _'99.    To  join  again;   to   parliamentary  debates,  tends  to  overturn  the  most  settled 


ft  line  ?.3am< 

To  Rejoin,  le-join^  v.   n.    To  answer  to  a  reply, 

Rejoinder,  re-ioin-dCir,  s.  9"?.  Answer  tea  re- 
ply ;  reply,  answer. 

To  Reiterate,  r^-ltit^r-ate,  v.  a.  To  repeat 
again  and  again. 

Reiteration',  r^-it-t§r-aish&i),  .t.    Repetition, 

To  Rejudge,  re-jiidje^  v.  a.  Tore-examine;  to 
review,  to  call  to  a  new  tri,al. 

To  Rekindle,  re-kln-dl,  v-  a.    To  set  on  fire  again. 

To  Relai'SE,  r^-lipsc,'  v.  n.  To  fall  hack  into  vice 
and  error  j  to  fall  back  from  a  state  of  recovery  to 
sickness. 

REL,\rsE,  r^-liipse^  J.  p'all  into  vice  or  error  once 
forsaken ;  regression  from  a  state  of  recovery  to  sick- 
ness. 

To  Relate,  rt^-late/  v.  a.  To  tell,  to  recite ;  to 
ally  by  kindred. 

To  Relate,  rd-late,'  v.  n.  To  have  reference,  to 
have  respect  to, 

Relater.  re-la-tar,  s.  9S. 


Teller,  narrator. 

ReLATIO.V,  rd-la-shun,  j.     Manner  of  belongiiii;  [o^ 
any  person  or  thing  ;  respect ;  reference,  regard  ;  con-       right  by  la 
nexion  between  one  thing  and  another;  kindred,  alii-    "„,.„.,„„ 
ance  of  kin  ;  person  related  by  birth  or  marriage,  kins- 
man, kinswoman ;  narrative,  account. 

Relative,  r^l-i-tlv,  ad).  158.  Having  relation, 
respecting;  considered  not  absolutely,  but  as  respect- 
ing something  else. 

Relative,  r6l-i-tlv,  s.  Relation,  kinsman  ;  pro- 
noun answering  to  an  antecedent;  somewhat  respect- 
ing something  else. 

Relatively,  r^Ui-tlv-le,  ndv.  As  it  respects 
Eometlitng  else,  not  absolutely. 

ReL^\TIVENESS,  r^l^i-tiv-nes,  s.  The  state  of  hav- 
ing relation. 

To  Relax,  r^-lJks,'  v.  a.  To  slacken,  to  make 
less  tense ;  to  remit,  to  make  less  severe  or  rigorous  ; 
to  make  less  attentive  o-  laborious;  to  ease,  to  divert; 
to  open,  to  loose. 

To  Relax,  r^-liks;'  v.  n.  To  be  mild,  to  be  re- 
mbs,  to  be  not  rigorous. 

Relaxation,  r^l-iks-aisli&n,  s.  530.  Diminu- 
tion of  tension,  the  act  of  loosening;  cessation  of  re- 
straint;  remnsion,  abatement  of  rigour;  remission  of 
attention  or  application. 

Relay,  r^-la'  s.    Horses  on  the  road  to  relieve  others. 

To  Release,  re-l^se,'  v.  a.  227.  To  set  free  from 
confinement  or  servitude;  to  set  free  from  pain;  to 
free  from  obligation;  to  ijuit,  to  let  go;  to  relax,  to 
slacken. 

Release,  rd-l4se,'  s.  Dismission  from  confinement, 
servitude,  or  pnin  ;  relaxation  of  a  penalty ;  remission 
of  a  oLiimt  acquittance  from  a  debt  signed  by  the  cre- 
ditor. 

To  Relegate,  rel-^-gite,  v.  a.   To  banish,  to  exile. 

Relegation,  n'l-(i-ga-sh5n,  s.    Exile,  judicial 

banishment. 
To  Relent,  re-l^nt/  v.  n.    To  soften,  to  grow  less 

rigid  or  hard  ;  to  grow  moist;  to  soften  in  temper,  to 

grow  tender ;  to  feel  compassion. 
To  Relent,  rd-l^nt,'  v.  a.    To  slacken  ;  to  remit ; 

to  soften,  to  mollify. 
Relentless,  re-lent-l&,  adj.    Unpitying,  unmov- 
ed by  kindness  or  tenderness. 
Reuivant,  r^lid-vlnt,  adj.    Relieving. — Sec  Ir- 

relevant. 

Jt:5=  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  apprehended 


I  meaning  of  words,  and,  instead  of  precision  and  accuracy, 
{  to  create  obscurity  and  confusinn. 

Relevation,  r^]-(i-va-sh&n,  s.  a  raising  or  lift- 
I     ing  up. 

RklLiVNCE,  rtj-ll-i\nse,  s.  Trust,  dependence,  con- 
fidence. 

Relick,  r^lilk,  s.  That  which  remains,  that  which 
is  left  after  the  loss  or  decay  of  the  rest ;  it  is  generally 
used  in  the  plural ;  it  is  often  taken  for  the  body  de- 
serted by  tlic  soul;  that  which  is  kept  in  memory  ol 
another  with  a  kind  of  religious  veneration. 

Relict,  rSl-lkt,  s.  a  widow,  a  wife  desolate  by  the 
death  of  her  husband. 

ReliEV,  ri^-lt^t'tV  i.  27.5.  The  prominence  of  a  fi- 
gure in  stone  or  metal,  the  seeming  prominence  of  a 
picture;  the  recommendation  of  any  thing  by  the  in- 
terposition of  something  ditlerent ;  alleviation  of  cala- 
mity, mitigation  of  pain  or  sorrow ;  that  which  frees 
from  pain  or  sorrow  ;  dismission  of  a  sentinel  from  his 
lK)st ;   legal  remedy  of  wrongs. 

Relievarle,  re-ld(^v-A-bl,  adj.    Capable  of  relief. 

7'(i  Relieve,  re-leev,'  v.  a.  To  supjiort,  to  assist ; 
to  case  pain  or  sorrow ;  to  succour  by  assistance ;  to 
set  a  sentinel  at  rest,  by  placing  another  on  his  post :  to 


that  Ihif  word  was  a  new  coiii.igc  of  the  House  of  Com 
mons  ;  bi;t  apon  consulting  Mr.  Elphinstoii,  a  complete 
judge  hi  this  ciusc.  I  lind  it  lias  long  been  a  jurispruilciitial 
word,  as  he  calls  it,  in  Scotland,  ineaning  inferen/inl,  or 
conclusive  ;  and  that  it  has  only  been  transferred  from  the 
Scotch  Uar  to  the  British  Parliament.  But  thai  this  is 
not  the  sense  of  the  French  relevant,  ortlic  Lafm  relero, 
is  ccrtjiin  ;  and  that  relevant  in  this  sense  seems  nearly  the 
Fame  as  relative  or  reintnl.  To  say  nothing  of  the  impro- 
priet"  ol"  introducing  leehnical  words  in  a  general  assem- 
4.ib 


Reliever,  rd-lddvi5r,  s.    One  that  relieves. 
Relievo,  rt--  leev-o,  x.    The  prominence  of  a  figure 

or  picture. 
To  Relight,  riJ-lhe,'  v.  o.  393.    To  light  anew. 
Religion,  re-lld-j&n,  s.  290.    Virtue,  as  founded 

upon  reverence  of  God,  and  expectation  of  future  re^ 

wards  and  punishments;  a  system  of  Divine  faith  and 

worship,  as  opposite  to  others. 

Religionist,  re-lid-jun-ist,  »••  a  bigot  to  any  re- 
ligious persuasion. 

Religious,  r^-lid-jus,  adj.  Pious,  disposed  to  the 
duties  of  religion,  teaching  rehgion;  among  the  Ro- 
manists, bound  by  the  vows  of  poverty,  ch;iitity,  and 
obedience;  exact,  strict. 

Religiously,  rt^-lul-j&sU-,  adv.     Piously,  with 

obedience  to  the  dictates  of  religion  ;  according  to  the 

rites  of  religion:  reverently,  with  veneration  ;  exaeily 

with  strict  nbservance. 
Religiousness,  re-Hd-j&s-n£s,  s.    The  quahty  oi 

state  of  being  religious. 
To  Relinquish,  r(l-llngikwlsh,  v.  a.  -108.    To 

forsake,  to  abandon  :  to  quit,  to  release,  to  give  up. 
Relinquishment,  re-l!ng-kwlsh-m^nt,  s.  408. 

The  act  of  forsiikiiig. 
Relish,   r6l-lish,  s.     Taste,  the  effect  of  any  thing 

on  the  palate ;  it  is  commonly  used  of  a  pleasing  taste, 

small  quantity  just  perceptible;  liking,  delight  in  any 

thing,  sense,  power  of  perceiving  excellence,  taste. 
To  Relish,    rel-lsli,  v.  a.     To  give  a  taste  to  any 

thing;  to  taste,  to  have  a  liking. 
To  Relish,  r^l-ish,  t).  n.    To  have  a  pleasing  taste; 

to  give  jileasure;  to  have  a  flavour. 
ReLISHABLE,  rel-lsh-i-bl,  adj.  Having  a  relish. 
To  Relive,  r^-llv^  v.  n.    'Jo  revive,  to  live  anew. 
To  ReLOVE,  re-lCiv^  v.  a.    To  love  ill  return. 
Relucent,  re-16is<int,  adj.    Shining,  transparent. 
Reluctance,  r^-lak-tinse,    1   s.  Unwillingness, 
ReluctanCY,  rc'-li\k-tan-se,  S         repugnance. 
Reluctant,  rii-lCik-tint,  a(0.     Unwilling,  acting 

with  repugnance. 
Reluci'ation,  r^l-lEik-ta-shiiii,  s.  530.    Repug- 

nance,  resistance. 
To  Relume,  n^-limc,'  v.  a.     To  light  anew,  to 

rekindle. 
7'o  Relumine,  re-lii-mlii,  v.  a.    To  light  anew. 
To  Rely,  re-li,'  v.  n.    To  lean  upon  with  confidence, 

to  put  trust  in,  to  rest  upon,  to  depend  upon. 
To  Remain,   rd-mane,'  v.  n.     To  be  left  out  of  a 

greater  quantity  or  number;  to  continue,  to  endure. 

to  be  left ;  to  be  left  as  not  comprised. 
Remain,   le-mii.e,'  .<    UO'J.    Uelick   'ii.i  wi-.ieh  '.s 


REM 


RKU 


nir   1G7,  nit  163— tiibe  171,  tib  172,  bull  1/3-h!)i1  299— pSdnd  313— </im  466— THb  i69. 


left,  generally  used  in  the  plural ;  the  body  left  by  the 

soul. 
Remainder,  r^-mane'dur,  s.     What  is  left;  the 

body  when  the  soul  is  departed ;  remains. 
To  Remake,  r(i-tnake^  v.  a.    To  make  anew 


tion;  cessation  of  intenseness ;  in  Physick,  Remission 
is  when  a  distemper  abatus,  but  does  not  go  quite  'j1 
before  it  returns  again;  release;  forgiveness,  pardon. 
ReMISSLI',  re-mls-lt^,  arfi;.     Carelessly,  negligently  ; 
slackly. 


To  Remand,   re-mand/  v.  a.  79.     To  send  back,  j  Remissness,  re-m!s^n^S,  s.  Carelessness,  negligence. 

to  call  back.  To  REMIT,   r^-mit,'  t'.    a.     To  relax  ;    to  forgive  a 

Remanent,  r§miinl-nent,   s.     The  part  remain-       punishment ;  to  pardon  a  fault ;  to  resign;  to  refer;  to 

jng.  P"t  ^gain  iii  custody  ;  to  send  money  to  a  distant  place. 

t^  I  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  To  RkMIT,  r^-mit,'  v.  n.  To  slacken,  to  grow  less 
worcf,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  permanent :  the  a  in  both  |  intense ;  to  abate  by  growing  less  eager ;  in  Phvsic,  to 
remaneo  and  permaneo  is  short,  if  that  be  any  rule. — See  '■      grow  by  intervals  less  violent. 

Principles,  No.  505,  e.     U  is  highly  probable  that  rem-  j  RemITMENT,   r<i-m!tim^nt.  s.     The  act  of  remit- 
nant  is  but  an  abbreviation  of  the  jiresent  word.  ^.      ^^  ^^  .^  '  • 

Remark,   r^-miirk,'  s.  78.     Observation,  note,  no-  ,  REMITTANCE,  "r^mltitinse,  s.    The  act  of  paying 
tice  taken.  I  ....  i    j     5 


To  Remark,  r^-mark,'  v.  a.    To  note,  to  observe ; 

to  distinguish,  to  point  out,  to  mark. 
Remarkable,    re-markii-bl,    adj.      Observable, 

worthy  of  note. 
Remarkableness,  r^-niSrk-i-bl-n^s,  s.    Obser- 

vableness,  worthiness  of  observation. 
Remarkably,   r^-mark-i-bl^,  adv.     Observably, 

in  a  manner  worthy  of  observation. 
RemaRKER,   r^-mark-Cir,   s.    98.     Observer,   one 

that  remarks. 
Remediable,  rd-m^-de-i-bl,  adj.    Capable  of  re- 
medy. 
Remediate,    r^-md-d^it,   adj.    91.     Medicinal, 

affording  a  remedy. 
Remediless,  r^mim^-de-l^s,  adj.    Not  admitting 
remedy,  irreparable,  cureless. 

{f5»  Spenser  and  Milton  place  the  accent  upon  the  se- 
cond syllable  of  this  word ;  and  as  Mr.  Xares  observes. 
Dr.  Johnson  has,  on  the  authority  of  these  auth.'^rs,  a- 
dopted  this  accentuation  :  "  But  this,"  says  Mr.  Nares, 
"  is  irregular;  for  every  monosyllabic  termination  add- 
ed to  a  word  accented  on  tlio  .miepeinilt,  throws  tlie  ac- 
cent to  the  fourth  syllable  from  the  end."  With  great 
respect  to  Mr.  Nares's  opinion  on  this  subject,  1  should 
think  a  much  easier  and  more  general  rule  might  bo  laid 
down  for  all  words  of  this  kind,  which  is,  tliat  those 
words  which  take  the  Saxon  tenninations  after  tliem,  as 
er,  less,  ness,  Ussness,  ly,  ic  preserve  the  accent  of  the 
radical  word ;  therefore  this  and  the  following  word  ought 
to  have  the  same  accent  as  remedy,  from  wlSch  they  are 
formed. — See  Principles,  No.  489.  501. 
RemeDILESSNESS,  rlm-e-de-l&-n&,  i.     Incura- 

bleness. 
Remedy,  r^m-md-dd,  s.    A  medicine  by  which  a- 
ny  illness  is  cured;  cure  of  any  uneasiness ;  that  which 
counteracts  any  evil ;  reparation,  means  of  repairing 
any  hurt. 
To  Remedy,  rem-md-dd,  v.  a.     To  cure,  to  heal ; 

to  repair  or  remove  mischief. 
To  Rejiember,   re-mdm-b5r,   v.  a.     To  bear  in 
mind  any  thing  ;  to  recollect,  to  call  to  mind  ;  to  men- 
tion, to  put  in  rniiid,  to  force  to  recollect,  r<i  remind. 
REilEMBEREK,   rd-mdmibur-&r,  s.     One  who  re- 
members. 
Remembrance,  re-m5m-brl;'.se,  s.   Retention  in 
memory;   recollection,  revival  of  any  idea;   account 
preserved;  memorial;  a  token  by  which  any  one  is 
kept  in  the  memory. 
REMEiLBRANC£B,  rd-mdm-bran-s&r,  s.    One  that 
reminds,  one  that  p;  ts  in  mind ;  an  officer  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 
To  RemiGRATE,  r^ni^grate,  v.  a.  .313.    Tore- 
move  back  again. 
Remigration,     rdtn-e-graish&n,    s.       Removal 

back  again. 
To  ReJUND,   rd-mlnd,'  v.  a.     To  put  in  mind,   to 

force  to  remember. 
Rejuniscence,   rem-md-nlsisense,  s.  510.    Re- 
collection, recovery  of  ideas. 
llEMiNiscENTlAL,rdm-md-nis-sdni^h^l,  adj.  Re- 
lating to  reminiscence. 
Remss,  rd-mis,'  adj.    Slack  ;  slothful ;  not  intense. 
Re.missible,  rd-misise-bl,  adj.  509.     jVdmittiiig 

forgiveness. 
.^EMISSION,   re-mlsb-un,   s-     Ab.atejnent,  relaxa- 


money  at  a  distant  place ;  sum  sent  to  a  distant  place. 
Remitter,  rd-init-tur,  s.  98.    in  Common  Law, 
a  restitution  of  one  that  hath  two  titles  to  lands  or  te- 
nements, and  is  seised  of  them  by  his  latter  title,  unto 
his  title  that  is  more  ancient,  in  case  witere  the  latter  is 
defecti\'e. 
Remnant,  rdminSnt,  j.   Residue,  that  which  is  left. 
Remnant,  rdm-nSnt,  adj.     Remaining,  yet  left. 
Remolten,  re-mol-tn,  part.  103.     Melted  again. 
Remonstrance,  rd-m5nistriinse,  s.    Show,  dis- 

c<jvery ;  not  used  ;  strong  representation. 
To  Remonstrate,  rd-m6n-sti-ate,  j;.  n.  To  make 

a  strong  representation,  to  show  reasons. 
Remora,   rdm-o-il,   s.  92.  503.     A  let  or  obsta- 
cle ;  a  fish  or  kind  of  worm  that  sticks  to  ships  and  re- 
tards their  passage  through  the  water. 
RejiORSE,   re-morse/   or  rd-mirse,'   s.     Pain   of 
guilt;  anguish  of  a  guilty  conscience, 
jj:^  Dr.  kenriek,  Mr.  jjares,  Mr.  Perry,  and  several 
respei'table  speakers,  pronounce  this  word  in  the  second 
manner ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Mr.  .'-'mith,  in  the  first ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  with  analo- 
gy and  the  best  usage  on  their  side.     The  final  e  docs  not 
Icngtlien  the  0,  but  serves  only  to  keep  the  *  from  going 
into  the  sound  of  :. 

RE-MORSEFUL,  rd-mors-ful,   adj.    Tender,  compas- 
sionate.    Not  used. 
Remorseless,  re-mors-les,  adj.  Unpitying, cruel, 

savage. 
Remote,  rd-mote,' arf;.    Distant;   removed  far  off ; 
foreign. 

Remotely,  rd-m6te-ld,  adv.    At  a  distance. 

Remoteness,  rd-mote-nes,  s.  state  of  being  re- 
mote. 

RemotiON,  rd-m6ish&n,  .<:.  The  act  of  reniovii.g, 
the  state  of  being  removed  to  a  distance. 

Removable,  ri-m66v-^-hl,  adj.  Such  as  may  be 
removed. — See  Jloveable. 

Removal,  rd-nioov-al,  5.  88.  The  act  of  putting 
out  of  any  place;  the  act  of  putting  away;  dismission 
from  a  po.^t ;  tlie  state  of  being  rcmo\ed.' 

To  Remove,  re-moov/  v.  a.  To  put  from  its  place, 
to  lake  or  put  away ;  to  place  at  a  distance. 

To  Remove,  rc-moov,'  v.  n.  To  change  place,  te 
go  from  one  place  to  another. 

Remove,  rd-moov,'  s.  Change  of  place  ;  transla- 
tion of  one  to  the  place  of  another;  departure,  act  of 
going  away ;  the  act  of  changing  place  ;  a  step  in  the 
scale  of  gradation ;  act  of  putting  a  horse's  shoes  upon 
different  feet. 

Removed,  r^-mbuvif  part.  adj.  Remote,  separate 
from  others. 

Removedness,  rd-moov-ed-nds,  s.  364.  The 
state  of  being  removed,  remoteness. 

Remover,  re-ir.oov-ur,  5.  98.    One  that  removes. 

I'o  Remount,  rd-mount,'  v.  n.    To  mount  again. 

Remunerable,  re-nnu-ner-i-bl,  adj.  RewardaHe. 

To  Remunerate,  rd-mWndr-ate,  v.  a.  To  re- 
ward, to  requite. 

Remuneration,  re-mft-ndr-aishfin,  5.    Reward 

requital. 

Remunerative,  re-mfiinSr-A-tlv,  adj.  Exerci?, 
ed  in  giving  rewards. 
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To  RE>fun.MUR,  r^-m&riin&r,  v.  a.  To  utter  back 
in  murmurs,  to  repeat  in  lo-.v  hoarse  sounds. 

To  Remuumur,  ri^-ni&r-m5r,  v.  n.  To  murmur 
back,  to  echo  a  Ion  Imarse  sound. 

Ren'ARD,  r^ii-nJrd,  j.  88.    The  name  of  a  fox. 

Renascent,  r^-iiJs'-&^nt,  adj.  Pnxiuced  again, 
liiinf^  agaiti  into  being 

Renascibi.E,  ri^-nas-s^-  bl,  adj.  405.  Possible  to 
be  produced  again. 

To  Renavigate,  T&-!\W-\i-gate,  v.  a.  To  s.;il 
arjain. 

Rr;\COUNTER,  r^n-kuuii-tfir,  i.  313.  Clash,  col- 
lision ;  personal  opposition ;  loose  or  casual  engage- 
ment; sudden  combat  witlio\it  premeditation. 

To  Rencounter,  r^n-k6un-tcir,  v.  n.  To  clash, 
to  meet  an  enemy  unexpectedly  ;  to  fight  hand  to  hand. 

To  Rend,  rJiid,  v.  a.  pret.  and  ])art.  pass. 
Rent.     To  tear  with  violence,  to  lacerate. 

Render,  rend'&r,  s.  98.    One  that  rends,  a  tearer. 

To  Render,  r^n-d&r,  v-a.  To  return  ;  to  pay  back  ; 
to  restore;  to  invest  with  qualities,  to  make;  to  trans- 
late; to  surrender,  to  yield,  to  give  up;  to  oiTer,  to 
give  to  be  used. 

Render,  r^n-d&r,  s-    Surrender.    Obsolete. 

Rendezvous,  r^n-d^-v56z/  5.  315.  Assembly, 
meeting  appointed  ;  place  appointed  for  an  assembly. 

To  Rendezvous,  r^n-d^-v63z,'  v.  n.    To  meet  at 

a  place  appointed. 

JJ:^  This  word  is  in  such  universal  use  as  to  be  i>cr- 
fectly  anglicised  ;  and  those  who  lea\e  out  the  s  at  the 
end,  in  compliment  to  the  French  langu.age,  show  but 
little  taste  in  their  pronunciation  of  English.  To  this 
letter,  in  this  word,  as  well  as  in  several  other  words,  may 
be  applied  the  judicious  advice  of  Pope : 

"  In  words  as  fashions  the  same  rule  will  hold  , 
•*  Alike  fantastick,  if  too  new  or  old  : 
*•  He  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  try'd, 
"  Nor  jet  tile  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

Eisay  on  Criticism 

Rendition,  r§n-dlsh-&n,  s.    Surrendering,  the  act 

of  yielding. 

Renegade,  r^n-ne-gade,     ?         ^      .,   . 

2         ,      I,  ,1      y    s.     One  that  apos- 
Renegado,  ren-ne-ga-do,    \ 

tatizes  from  the  faith,  an  apostate;  one  who  deserts  to 

the  enemy,  a  revoltcr. — See  Ltimbago. 
To  Renege,  r^-n^^g,'  v.  a.    To  disown. 
To  Renew,  ri^-lifl,'  v.  a.     To  restore  to  the  former 

state;  to  repeat,  to  put  again  in  act ;  to  begin  again; 

in  Theology,  to  make  anew,  to  transform  to  new  hfe. 
Renewable,   rd-ni-J-bl,   adj.      Capable  of  being 

renewed. 
Renewal,  r^-n&'il,  s.  88.     The  act  of  renewing ; 

renovation. 
ReniTENCY,    r^-nUt5n-s^,   s.     That  resistance  in 

solid  bodios,  when  they  press  upon,  or  are  impelled  one 

against  another.       '* 

Jt^  This  word  and  tlie  following  were.  In  Dr.  John- 
son's third  edition,  folio,  accented  on  the  second  syllable  ; 
but  in  the  sixth  edition,  quarto,  they  have  the  accent  on 
the  first.  This  latter  accentuation,  it  must  be  allowed, 
is  mure  agreeable  to  English  an.ilogy,  (see  Principles,  No. 
50.",  b ;)  but  there  is  an  analogy  that  the  learned  are  very 
fond  of  2do))ting,  which  is,  tnat  when  a  word  from  the 
Latin  contains  the  same  number  of  syllables  as  the  origi- 
nal, the  accent  of  the  original  should  then  be  jireserved  ; 
and  .as  the  accent  of  reniiens  is  on  the  second  syllable,  the 
word  renitent  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  second 
likewise.  For  my  own  part,  I  approve  of  our  own  ana- 
logy, both  in  accent  and  quantity  ;  but  it  is  the  business 
of  a  I'rosodist  to  give  the  usjige  as  well  .as  analogy  ;  and 
were  tliis  word  and  its  formative  rcnltency  to  be  brought 
into  common  use,  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Latin 
analogy,  that  of  .accenting  this  word  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble, would  generally  prevail.  Tliis  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  suffrages  we  liave  for  it;  namely,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenriek,  Dr.  Ash,  Uuchanan,  and  Entick, 
who  arc  ojij^sed  by  uo  Dictionary  I  liave  consulted,  but 
by  Scott's  llailey. 

Renitent,  ri-nl-t§nt,  a^/.    Acting  against  any  im- 
pulse by  elastiek  power. 
[Iennet,    r5n-iilt,    $.     The   ingredient  with  which 

milk  is  coagulated  ir  order  to  make  cheese;  a  kind  of 

api'lc. — .See  Runnet 
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To  Renovate,  r^n-n6-vate,  tu  a.    Te  renew,  to 

restore  to  the  first  state. 
Renovation,  r^n-ii6.va-sli&n,  s.     Renewal,  tht 

act  of  renewing. 
To  Renounce,  rti-nounse/ u.  a.  313.    To  disown, 

to  abnegate. 

Renouncement,  r^-nounse-m^nt,  i.    Act  of  re- 

nouneing,  renunciation. 
Renown,  rd-lioun,'s.  322.    Fame,  celebrity,  praise 

widely  spread. 
To  R?;nown,  r^-noiin,'  «».  a.    To  make  famous. 
Renowned,  re-nound,' jiaW.  adj.  359.     Famous, 

celebrated,  eminent. 
Rent,  r^nt,  s.     a  break,  a  Laceration. 
To  Rent,  rent,  v.  a.    To  tear,  to  lacerate. 
Rent,  r^nt,  s.      Revenue,  annual  payment ;   moi;e> 

paid  for  any  thing  held  of  another. 
7'o  Rent,  rent,  ti.  a.    To  hold  by  paying  rent  ;   tc 

set  to  a  tenant. 
Rentable,  r§nt-i-bl,  ac{j.  405.    That  may  bf 

rented. 
Rental,  rSnt-Sl,  s.    Schedule  or  account  of  rents. 
Renter,  rftnti&r,  j.   98.    He  that  holds  by  paying 

rent. 
Renunciation,  r^-nftn-she-a-sh&n,  *.    The  act 

of  renouncing.— See  Pronunciation. 
To   ReORDAIN,   r^-or-dane,'  v.   a.    To  ordain   a- 

gain,  on  supposition  of  some  defect  in  the  commission 

of  ministry. 
Reordination,  r^-6r-d^-na-sh&n,  s.    Repetition 

of  ordin;ition. 
To  Repacify,  r^-pasisd-fi,  v.  a.    To  pacify  again. 
Repaid,  rd-pade,'  Part,  of  Repay. 
2'o  Repair,  rd-pare,'  v.  a.    202.     To  restore  after 

injury  or  dilapidation ;  to  amend  any  injury  by  an  e- 

quivalent;  to  fill  up  anew,  by  something  put  in  the 

lilace  of  what  is  lost. 
Repair,  r^-pare,'  s.     Reparation,  supply  of  loss,  res- 
toration after  dilapidation. 
To  Repair,  rd-pare,'  v.  n-    To  go,  to  betake  himself 
Repair,   re-jiare^  s.    Resort,  abode ;  act  of  betak- 
ing himself  any  whither. 
Repairer,  le-pare-Cir,  s.  98,     Amender,  restorer. 
ReparaisLE,   r^p-pJr-i-bl,   adj.   531.    Capable  of 

being  amended  or  retrieved. — See  Irreparable. 
ReparabLY,    r^p-pir-;\-bli5,    adv.     In    a    manner 

capable  of  remedy  by  restoration,  amendment  or  supply. 
Reparation,  r(?p-pJ-ra-sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  re- 

jiairing;  supply  of  what  is  wasted;  recompense  for  any 

injury,  amends. 

Reparative,  re-pir-rJ-tiv,  *.  512.     Whatever 

makes  ameiuls. 
Repartee,  rijp-pir-tde,'  s.    Smart  reply. 
Tl)   Repass,   r^-pis/  v.  a.    To  pass  again,   to  iiass 

back. 
To  Repass,  rd-pis,'  v.   n.    To  go  back  in  a  road. 
Repast,   rd-pAst,'  s.     A  meal,  act  of  taking  food  ; 

food,  victuals. 
7o  Repast,  rd-pist/  v.  a.    To  feed,  to  feast. 
llEPASTURE,   re-pis-tshiire,  t.   463.      Entertain. 

ment. 
To    Repay,   rt^-pA,'  v.  a.    To  pay  back   in  return, 

in  requital,  or  in  revenge;  to  recompense;  to  requite 

cither  good  or  ill. 

Repayment,  rd-pi-mdnt,  *.    The  act  of  repaying  ; 

the  thing  repaid. 
To    Repeal,    rd-pdle,'  v.   a.   227.     To   recall;   to 

abrogate,  to  revoke. 
Repeal,  rd-piile/ i.    Recall  from  exile;   revocation, 

abrogation. 
To  Repeat,  rd-pdle,'  v.  a.  227.    To  use  again,  to 

do  .again;  to  speak  again  ;  to  try  again  ;  to  recite,  to 

rehearse. 
Repeatedly,  rd-pd-tid-ld,  adv.    Over  and  over, 

more  thou  once. 
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Repeater,  r^-p^-t&r,  s.  98.  One  that  repcaU, 
one  that  recites;  a  watch  that  strikes  the  hours  at  will 
by  compression  of  a  spring. 

To  Repel,  r6-p^l,'  v.  a.  To  drive  back  any  thing; 
to  drive  back  an  assailant. 

To  Repel,  re-p^l,'  i>.  n.  To  act  with  force  con- 
trary to  force  impressed^  to  rciicl,  in  medicine,  is  to 
prevent  such  an  afflux  of  a  fluid  to  any  particular  part, 
as  would  raise  it  into  a  tumour. 

Repellent,  r^-p^l-l^nt,  s.  An  application  that 
has  a  repelling  power. 

RepeLLER,  r^-p^l-lur,  s.  9S.    One  that  repels. 

Tn  Repent,  rt^-p^nt,'  r.  h.  To  think  on  any  thing 
past  with  sorrow  ;  to  express  sorrow  for  something  past ; 
to  have  such  sorrow  for  sin  as  produces  amendment  of 
life. 

To  Repent,  r^-p^nt/  v.  a.  To  remember  with  sor- 
row; to  remember  with  pious  .sorrow;  it  is  used  witli 
the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Repentance,  rt^-pent-inse,  *.  Sorrow  for  any 
thing  past ;  sorrow  for  sin,  such  as  produces  newness  of 
life,  penitence. 

Repentant,  r(4-pOnt-5nt,  arlj.  Sorrowful  for  the 
past ;  sorrowful  for  sin ;  expressing  sorrow  for  sin. 

To  RepeOPLE,  re-pW-pl,  v.  a.  To  stock  with 
people  anew. 

To  RepERCUBS,  rL^-p^r-k&s,'  v.  a.  To  beat  back, 
to  drive  back. 

Repercussion,  r^-p?r-kush-un,  s.    The  act  of 

driving  back,  rebound. 
Repercussive,  r^-pt-r-kfisislv,  adj.     Having  the 

power  of  driving  back,  or  causing  a  rebound  ;  repellent; 

driven  back,  reboundin-;. 
FIepertiTIOUS,     r^p-p5r-tish-us,     ad;.      Found, 

gained  by  finding. 

Repertory,  r^p-p<5v-t&r-^,  s.  512.    a  treasury, 

a  magazine. 
Repetition,  rC'p-^-tish'&n,  s.  531.    Iteration  of 

the  same  thing ;  recital  of  the  same  words  over  again  ; 

the  act  of  reciting  or  rehcr.rsing  ;  recital  from  memory, 

as  distinct  from  reading. 
To   Repine,  r^-plne,'  v.  n.    To  fiet,   to  vex  one's 

self,  to  be  discontented. 
Refiner,   r^-plnei&r,   s.    98.    One   that  freU  or 

murmurs. 
To  Replace,  r^-plase,'  v.  a.     To  put  again  in  the 

former  place  ;  to  put  in  a  new  place. 
To    RepLAIT,    re-pIatc/   v.   a.     To    fold   one   part 

often  over  another. 
To  Replant,  re-plilnt,'  v.  a.    To  plant  anew. 
Replantation,  r^-plin-ta-sh&n,  s.    The  act  ot 

planting  again. 
To   Replenish,  r(i-pl^nin!sh,  v.  a.    To  stock,  to 

fill;  to  consummate,  to  complete. 
To  Replenish,  re-pl^ninish,  v.  n.    To  be  stocked. 
Replete,  re-plete,'  adj.    Full,  completely  filled. 
Repletion,  ri-pliJishun,  s.    The  state  of  being 

over  full. 
RepLEVIABLE,  T^-p]^v'-\i-^.h],  adj.    Thatmaybe 

replevmed. 
To  REPLE\^N,  rtpl^vMn,  7  v.  a.    To  take  back 
To  Replevy,  rd-pllv-vd,    ^     ors 

thing  seized,  upon  security  given. 

Replication,  r^p-pl(i-ka-shun,  s.  531.  Rebound, 

repercussion ;  reply,  answer. 

IIeFLIER,  r^-pll^ur,  i.  98.  He  that  makes  a  re- 
turn to  an  answer. 

To  Reply,  r^-pll,"  v,  n.  To  answer,  to  make  a  re- 
turn to  an  answer. 

Reply,  rt;-])Ii,'  s.     Answer,  return  to  an  answer. 

To  RePOLISH,  r.i-p5UlIsl),  v.  a.     To  polish  again. 

To  Report,  r(i  p6rt,'  ?..  a.  To  noise  by  popular 
rumour;  to  give  repute ;  to  give  an  account  of. 

Report,  r(^-p6rt,'  s.  Rumour,  popular  fame ;  re- 
p\ite,  publick  character;  account  given  tiv 'aw/ors  of 
c.ises;  sound,  repereussiun.  '  -         ■>  l 
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Reporter,  r^-portifir,  5.  98.     Rciater,  one  that 

gives  au  account. 
RepoRTINGLY,   re-port-ing-l^  adv.     By  common 

Cimc. 
Reposal,  r^-p6-zSl,  s.  88.    The  act  of  reposing. 
To   Repose,    re-p6ze,'   v.   a.      To  lay  to  test ;   to 

place  as  in  confidence  or  trust. 
To  Repose,  r^-p6ze.'  v.  n.    To  sleep,  to  be  at  rest; 

to  rest  in  confidence. 
Repose,  rc^-poze/  s.  sleep,  rest,  quiet ;  cause  of  rest. 
Reposedness,  re-p6-z^d-ii^s,  s.  ;565.     state  of 

being  at  rcjt. 
To  Reposite,  r^-p6z-zlt,  v.  a.    To  lay  up,  to  ledge 

as  in  a  pl.ice  of  safety. 
Reposition,  re-pi-zlsh-un,  s.     The  act  of  replac- 
ing. 
Repository,  re-poz-i^-iur-e,  s.     a  place  where 

any  thing  is  safely  laid  uj). 

To  Repossess,  rt^-p6z-z5s,'  v.  a.    To  possess  again. 

To  Reprehend,  rep-pre-hond,'  v.  a.  To  reprove^ 
to  chide ;  to  blame,  to  censure. 

Refrehender,  r^p-pre-hentl-iir,  s.  Blamer,  ccn. 
surer. 

Reprehensible,  r^p-pri^-h^n-s^-bl,  adj.  Blame- 
able,  censurable. 

Reprehensibleness,  r^p-pre-h^nise-bl-n^s,  5. 
Blameableness. 

ReprehensielY,  rSp-pr^-hOn-s^-ble,  «c/ti.  Blame- 
ably. 

Reprehension,  r^p-pre-h^n-shun,  *.  Reproof, 
oi)cn  blame. 

RepEEHENSIVE,  r^p-pr«J-hen'slv,  adj.  Given  in 
reproof. 

To  Represent,  r^p-pr^-z^nt,'  v.  a.  To  exhibit, 
as  if  the  thing  exhibited  were  present;  to  describe,  to 
show  in  any  particular  clvaraeter ;  to  fill  the  place  o{ 
another  by  a  vicarious  eharacier  ;  to  exhibit,  to  show. 

Representation,  r^p-pr»^-z6n-ta'shun,  s.  Im- 
age, likeness;  act  of  supporting  a  vicarious  chaiac- 
ter ;   respectful  declaration. 

Representative,  r^p-pre-z^ntii-tlv,  adj.  512. 
Exhibiting  a  similitude ;  bearing  the  character  or  power 
of  another. 

Representative,    rep-prti-z^nty-tlv,  s.     One 

exhibiting  the  likeness  of  another;  one  exercising  the 
vicarious  power  given  by  another;  that  by  which  any 
thing  is  shown. 

Repuesenter,  rep-pri.z^nt-&r,  s.  One  wlio  shows 
or  exhibits;  one  who  bears  a  vicarious  character. 

RepresentMENT,  rep-pre-z^iU-m^iit,  s.  Image, 
or  idea  proposed,  as  exlubiting  the  likeness  of  some- 
thing. 

'To  Repress,  ie-pres^t>.  a.    To  crush,  to  put  down, 

to  subdue. 

Repression,  r^-prlshi&n,  s.    Act  of  repressing. 
Repressive,  re-pr^s-slv,  adj.  158.    Having  power 

to  repress,  acting  to  repress. 
To  Reprieve,  ri^-pre^v/  v.  a.  275.    To  respite  af. 

ter  sentence  of  death,  to  give  a  respite. 
Reprieve,  r^-pr^^v/  s.  275.     Respite  after  sentence 

of  death;  respite. 

To  Reprimand,  r^p-pr^-m^iul;  v.  a.   79.     To 

ciiide,  to  reprove. 

Reprimand,  lep-prti-mSnd/  S.  Reproof,  repre- 
hension. 

To  Reprint,  r^-piint,'  v.  a.  To  renew  the  im- 
pression of  any  thing;  to  print  a  new  ediiion. 

Reprisal,  re-prUzil,  s.  88.  Something  seized  by 
"ay  of  retaliation  for  robbery  or  injury. 

Reprise,  rc^-prize/  s.  The  art  of  taking  something 
in  retaliation  of  injury. 

To  Reproach,  rt^-pritsh,'  v.  a.  To  censnre  in 
(ipiirobrious  terms  as  a  crime;  to  charge  with  a  fault 
in  severe  language;  to  upbraid  in  general. 

Reproach,  ix^-pritsh,'  s.  295.  Censure,  infamy 
3hame. 
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ReproaCHABLE,  re-pr6tshi;\-bl,  adj.  Worthy  of 
reproach. 

ReproaCHFITL,  r^-protsh-ful,  adj.  Scurrilous, 
opjirobrious;  shameful,  infainous,  vile. 

Repiioachfullv,  ri^-prAtsli-ful-e,  adv.  Oppro- 
briously,  ignominiously,  scurrilously ;  shamefully,  in- 
famously. 

Reprobate,   rep-pr6-bate,  adj.     Lost  to  virtue, 

lost  to  grace,  abandoned. 

Reprobate,  r^i)-pr6-bate,  «.  a  man  lost  to  vir- 
tue, a  wretch  abandoned  to  wickedness. 

To  Reprobate,  r^pipr6-bate,  v.  a.  To  disallow, 
to  reject ;  to  abandon  to  wickedness  and  eternal  de- 
struction ;  to  abandon  to  his  sentence,  without  hope  of 
pardon. 

Reprobateness,  r^p-pr^-bate-nes,  i.  The  state 
of  being  reprobate. 

Reprobation,  r^p-pr6-b;i-sh5n,  s.  The  act  of 
abandoning,  or  sLite  of  being  abaniloued  to  eternal  de- 
struction ;  a  condemnatory  sentence. 

To  Reproduce,  r^-pro-duse,'  v.  a.  530.  To  pro- 
duce again,  to  produce  anew. 

Reproduction,  r^-pro-dak-slitin,  s.  The  act  of 
producing  anew. 

Reproof,   rd-pr56f/  5.     Blame  to  the  face,  repre- 

,  hension. 

ReprovaBLE,  re-pro5v-i-bl,  adj.  Blamcable, 
worthy  of  reprehension. — See  Moveable. 

To  Reprove,  r^-pr66v,'  v.  a.  To  blame,  to  cen- 
sure ;  to  charge  to  the  face  with  a  fault ;   to  chide. 

Reprover,  re-pr66v-&r,  s.  A  rcprehender,  one  that 
reproves. 

To  Reprune,  r^pr65n,'  v.  a.  339.  To  prune  a 
second  time. 

Reptile,  r^p-tll,  adj.  140.  Creeping  upon  many 
feet. 

Reptile,  r^p-tll,  S.  An  animal  that  creeps  upon 
many  feet. 

Republican,  r^-pubile-k'm,  adj.  Placing  the  go- 
vernment in  the  people. 

Republican,  r^-pab-lt^-kin,  s.  One  who  thinks 
a  commonwealth  without  monarchy  tlie  best  govern- 
ment. 

Republicanism,  ri-p6b-le-kan-izm,  s.  Attach- 
ment to  a  republican  government. 

RePUBLICK,  rt^-pflb-lik,  s.  Commonwealth,  state 
in  which  the  power  is  lodged  in  more  than  one. 

Repudiable,  r(^-p6-d^-;\-bl,  or re-pu-je-i-bl,  adj. 

295,  29 1.  57fi.     Fit  to  be  rejected  or  divorced. 

To  Repudiate,  r^-p6'de-ate,  or  r^-pfi-j^-ate, 
V.  a.     To  divorce,  to  put  away. 

Repudiation,  r^-pi-dt^-a-sh&n,  s.  Divorce,  re- 
jection. 

Repugnance,  r^-pJig-nSnso 

Repugnancy,  r(i-p&gi 

cy,  contrariety  ;  reluctance,  unwillingness,  struggle  of 
opposite  passions. 

Repugnant,  re-p&g-nlnt,  adj.  Disobedient ;  rc- 
hictant ;  contrary,  opposite. 

Repugnantly,  r^-puginint-lt^,  adv.  Contradic- 
torily, reluctantly. 

To  liEPULLULATE,  rd-p&W6-latc,  V,  n.  To  bud 
again. 

Repulse,  ri^-p&Ise/  i.  177.  The  condition  of  be- 
ing driven  ofTor  put  aside  from  any  attempt. 

To  Repulse,  r^-p&lsu/  i;.  a.  To  beat  back,  to 
drive  olT. 

Repulsion,  r^-pfil-sh6n,  3.    177.    The  act  or 

power  of  driving  off  from  itself. 

Repulsive,  r^-p6l-siv,  adj.    nriving  off,  havin,^' 

the  power  to  beat  back  or  drive  oil. 

To  Repurchase,  r^-p&ritshis,  v.  a.    To  buy  a- 

gain. 
Reputable,  lopipfi-tA-bl,  aclj.    Honourable,  not 

inl'.imous.— Sec  Acadanp. 

Reputably,  r0p-p6-ta-bl(^,  adv.  Without  dis- 
credit. 
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ReputaTION,  rC-p-pi-ti-shan,  5.     Credit,  honour, 

character  of  good. 

To  Repute,  r^-p6te,'  v.  a.  To  hold,  to  account, 
to  think. 

Repute,  r^-pfcte,'  s.  Character,  reputation  ;  estate 
lishcJ  ojiinion. 

Reputeless,  r<i-p6tt;-l^s,  adj.  Disreputable,  dis- 
graceful. 

Request,  r^-kwlst,'  s.  Petition,  entreaty,  repute, 
credit. 

To  Request,  r^-kw&t,'  v.  a.  To  ask,  to  solicit,  to 
entreat. 

Requester,  r(i-kw^st-&r,  s.  98.  Petitioner,  so- 
licitor. 

To  RequickEN,  r(_^-kwlk-kn,  v.  a.    To  reanimate. 

Requiem,  r^-kw^-^m,  s.  A  hymn  in  which  they 
imjilorc  for  the  dead  Requiem  or  rest;  rest,  quiet, 
peace. 

Requirable,  r^-kwl-rJ-bl,  adj.  Fit  to  be  required. 

To  Require,  r^-kwlre,'  v.  a.  To  demand,  to  ask 
a  thing  as  of  right ;  to  make  necessary,  to  need. 

Requisite,  r^k-w^-zlt,  adj.  Necessary,  required 
by  the  nature  of  things. 

Requisite,  rSk-w^-zlt,  s.  154.  Any  thing  ne- 
cessary. 

ReQUISITELY,  r^kiwd-zlt-1^,  adv.  Necessarily, 
in  a  requisite  manner. 

Requisiteness,  r^k-w^-zit-n^s,  s.  Necessity,  the 
state  of  being  requisite. 

Requisition,  r§k-k\v(^--zlsh-&n,  5.     a  requiring 

or  demanding  of  something. 
Requital,  rtl-kwiital,  s.  88.    Return  for  any  good 

or  bad  oflice,  retaliation  ;  reward,  recompense. 
To  Requite,    r^-kvvite,'  v.  a.     To  retaliate  good 

or  ill,  to  recompense. 

RerewaRD,  rt^re-ward,  .9.    The  rear  or  last  troop. 

To  Resail,  re-sale,'  v.  a.    To  sail  back. 

Rl'.SAI.E,  r^-sale,  *.    Sale  at  second  hand. 

To  ResaLUTE,  r(*-si-lLite,'  v.  a.  To  salute  or  greet 
anew. 

To  Rescind,  r^-s!nd,'  v.  a.  To  cut  off,  to  abro- 
gate a  law. 

Rescission,  r^-slzh-un,  s.    The  act  of  cutting  off, 

abrogation. — .See  Abscissioit. 

Rescissory,  ri^-slziz&r-rt^,  adj.  512.    Having  the 

power  to  cut  off. 

To  RescRIBE,  rt^skrlbe,'  v.  a.  To  write  back  ;  to 
write  over  again. 

Rescript,  rc-skrlpt,  5.     Edict  of  an  en.peror. 

7'i)  Rescue,  r^s-k6,  v.  a.  To  set  free  from  anj 
violence,  confinement,  or  danger. 

Rescue,  res-ku,  t.  Deliverance  from  violence,  dan- 
ger, or  confinement. 

Rescuer,  res-kii-fir,  s.  9S.    One  that  rescues- 

Research,  rt^-s5rtsli,'  «.     inquiry,  search. 

To  Research,  r(^-s5rtsh,'  v.  a.     To  examine, 

inquire. 
To  Reseat,  r^-S(^te,'  v.  a.    To  seat  again. 
Reseizer,  re-s^-zur,  j.  98.    One  that  seizes  again. 
Rkseizure,  re-se-zhitre,  s.  452.   Repeated  seizure, 

seizure  a  second  time. 
Rkse.mblance,  ri-z^m-blinse,  s.    Likeness,  simi- 

liluilc,  representation. 
To   Resemble,  rd-z^mibl,  v.  a.  445.   To  com- 

pare,  to  represent  as  like  something  else ;  to  be  like,  to 

liave  likciic.<s  to. 
3'(>  Resend,  r^-s§nd/  v.  a.    To  send  back,  to  send 

.again. 
2'()  Resent,  r^-z3iit,'  v.  a.  445.    To  take  well  01 

ill ;  to  take  ill,  to  consider  .as  an  injury  or  affront. 
ResenteR,    rt^-z^nt'&r,  s.  98.    One  who  feeU  in- 
juries •leei)ly. 
Resentful,  rc-z<-nt-fiil,  adj.    Easily  provoked  to 

anger,  and  long  retaining  it. 
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Resentingly,  r^-zent-lng-1^,  adv.  With  deep 
sense,  with  strong  perception,  with  continued  anger. 

Resentment,  rt^-z^iu-in^nt,  s.   strong  perception 

of  goiid  or  ill ;  deep  sense  of  injur)-. 
Reservation,   r^z-^r.va-shun,  s.    Reserve,  con- 
cealment of  something  in  the  mind;  something  kept 

back,  sometliing  not  given  up ;  custody,  state  of  being 

treasured  up. 
Reservatory,  re-z§rivS-tur-e,  s.  512.    Piace  in 

which  any  thing  is  reserved  or  kept 
To  Reserve,   rd-z6rv,'  v.  a.    To  keep  in  store,  to 

save  to  some  other  purpose  ;  to  retain,  to  lay  up  to  a 

future  time.  ' 

Reserve,  r^-z§rv,'  s.    Something  kept  for  exigence  ; 

something  concealed  in  the  mind ;  exception ;  modesty, 

caution  in  personal  behaviour. 
Reserved,  r^-z^rvd,'  adj.  359.    Modest,  notlooseiy 

free;  sullen,  not  open,  not  frank. 
Reservedly,  r^-zervd-I<i,  adv.  364.    With  re- 
serve; coldly. 
ReSERVEDNESS,  r^-z^rvd-n^S,   s.     Closeness,  want 

of  openness. 
Reserver,  r^-z^r'v&r,  s.     One  that  reserves. 
Reservoir,    rez-^r-vwor,'    s.      Place  where  any 

thing  is  kept  in  store. 
To  Resettle,  r^-s^t^tl,  v.  a.   To  settle  again. 
Resettlement,  r^-s§t-tl-m^nt,  s.    The  act  of 

setthng  again;  the  state  of  settling  again. 
To  Reside,  r^-zlde,'  v.  n.  447.    To  live,  to  dwell, 

to  be  present ;  to  subside. 
Residence,  rez-^-d^nse,  s.  445.    Act  of  dwelling 

in  a  place  ;  place  of  abode,  dwelling  ;  that  which  settles 

at  the  bottom  uf  liquors. 
Resident,  r^zi(^-d§nt,  adj.   445.     Dwelling  or 

having  abode  m  any  place. 
Resident,   r^z^dlnt,   s.     An  ageiit,  minister,  or 

officer  residing  in  any  distant  place  with  the  dignity  of 

ambassador. 

Residentiary,  r§z-^-d5nish§r-^,  adj.    Holding 

residence. 

Residual,  r^-zkl-jfi-Sl,  445,  )      ,-,,,. 

Residuary,  ri-zW-jh-^r-i,  {  '^''^-  ^'^''"'^  '° 
the  residue;  relating  to  the  part  remaining. 

Residue,  r^z^z^-di,  s.  445.  The  remaining  part, 
that  which  is  left. 

To  Resign,  rd-zine/  v.  a.  445.  447.  To  give  up 
a  claim  or  possession ;  to  yield  up ;  to  submit,  particu- 
larly to  submit  to  providence  ;  to  submit  without  re- 
sistance or  murmur. 

Resignation,  r^z-zlg-naish&n,  s.  The  act  of  re- 
signing or  giving  up  a  claim  or  possession ;  submission, 
unresisting  acquiescence;  submission  without  murmur 
to  the  will  of  God. 

Resigner,  rd-zi-n&r,  s.  $8.    One  that  resigns. 

Resignment,  rd-zlne-m^nt,  s.    Act  of  resigning. 

Resilience,  r^-zlW-lnse,   7  s.    The  act  of  stait- 

Resiliency,  ri-zil!4-6n-si,  i     ing  or  leaping  back. 

Resilient,  r^-zll-d-^nt,  adj.  445.  Starting  or 
springing  back. 

Resilition,  r^z-^Ushi&n,  s.  The  act  of  spring- 
ing back. 

Resin,  r^ziin,  s.  445.  The  fat  sulphurous  part  of 
some  vegetable,  which  is  natural  or  procured  bv  art, 
and  vrill  incorporate  witli  oil  or  spirit,  not  an  aqueous 
menstruum. 

Resinous,  r6zi!n-&s,  adj.  Containing  resin,  con- 
sisting of  resin. 

ResINOUSNESS,  r^Z-ln-Lls-n^S,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  resinous. 

Resifiscence,  r^s-e-p!sis^nse,  j.  510.  Wisdom 
after  the  fact,  repentance. 

To  Resist,  r^-zist,'  v.  a.  445.  447.  To  oppose, 
to  act  against ;  not  to  give  way. 

Resistance,  r^-zlst-inse,  s.  The  act  of  resist- 
ing, opposition ;  the  quality  of  not  yielding  to  force  or 
external  impression. 

Resistibility,  r^zlst-^-blW-td,  S.  Quality  of 
resisting. 


Resistible,  rd-zistiii-bl,  adj.  405.  That  may  be 
resisted. 

Resistless,  rd-zlsl-lfis,  adj.  Irresistible,  that  can- 
not be  opposed. 

Resolvable,  rd-z5Kvi-b!,  adj.  445.  That  may 
be  analyzed  or  separated ;  capable  of  solution,  or  of  be- 
ing made  less  obscure. 

Resoluble,  r^z-6-U'l-bl,  adj.    That  may  be  melt- 
ed or  dissolved. 
Tr^  I  have  placed  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this 

woul,  for  the  same  reason  which  induced  me  to  place  it 

on  the  first  of  Vhxiluble. 

I  have  dia'ered  from  some  of  our  orthoepists  in  this  ac- 
centuation, .and  the  uncertainty  that  reigns  among  them 

will  be  a  suflicient  apology  for  having  recourse  to  analogy, 

which  is  clearly  shown  by  the  accent  which  all  of  them 

place  u)ion  the  second  syllable  of  India'soluhle. 

Dissoluble,     Sheridan,   Ash,  Buchanan,   W.   Johnston, 
Perry,  Entick,  Dr.  Johnson's  quarto. 

Dlisol'uble,     Kenrick,  Barclay,  Fenning,  Bailey,  John- 
son's folio. 

Res'oluble,      Ash,  Bailey,   Fenning,   Entick,   Johnson's 
quarto. 

Jiexol'uble,      Sheridan,  Scott,  Kcurick,  Johnson's  folio. 

To  Resolve,  rd-z61v,'  v.  a.  To  inform  ;  to  solve, 
to  clear;  to  settle  in  an  opinion;  to  fix  in  determina 
tion  ;  to  melt,  to  dissolve  ;  to  analyze. 

To  Resolve,  re-z&lv/  v.  n.  To  determine,  to  de- 
cree within  one's  self;  to  melt,  to  be  dissolved. 

Resolve,  r<i-z61v,'  s.  Resolution,  fixed  determina- 
tion. 

Resolvedly,  r^-z51vi3d-ld,  adv.    365.     With 

firmness  and  constancy. 
ResoLVEDNESS,    re-zolvi^d-n5s,    s.       Resolution, 

constancy,  firmness. 
Resolvent,   rd-z51-vent,   s.    That   which  has  the 

power  of  causing  solution. 
ReSOLVER,    r^-z51v-ar,   s.    98.     One  that  forms  a 

firm  resolution ;  one  tliat  dissolves,  one  that  separate 

parts. 
Resolute,  r5z-6-16te,  adj.    Determined,  constant, 

firm. 

Resolutely,  rez-i-lite-ld,  adv.    Detemiinately, 

steadily. 
Resoluteness,  r^z-6-lute-n?s,  i.    Determinate- 

ness,  state  of  being  fixed  in  resolution. 

Resolution,  r^z-6-lii-sliuii,  s.   Act  of  clearing 

diificulties ;  analysis,  act  of  separating  any  thing  into 
constituent  parts  ;    dissolution  ;    fixed  determination, 
settled  thought ;  firmness,  steadiness  in  good  or  bad  ; 
determination  of  a  cause  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Resolutive,  rd-z61-6-tiv,  adj.  512.    Having  the 

power  to  dissolve. 
Resonance,  rez-zo-iumse,  s.    Sound,  resound. 
Reson.\NT,  r6z-z6-nant,  adj.  .^OS.     Sounding,  re- 

souiidnig. 
To  Resort,  rd-zort/  v.  n-  To  have  recourse  to ; 
to  frequent ;  to  repair  to ;  to  fall  back  ;  a  term  in  law 
If^  Some  speakers  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  sport ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  most  usual  pronuncia- 
tion, so  it  is  not  the  most  agreeable  to  analogy.  That  it 
is  not  the  most  usual,  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Scott,  Smith,  W.Johnston,  and  Perry, 
who  pronounce  it  as  I  have  done. 
Resort,    rc^-zort,'   s.      Frequency,    assembly ;  con- 

course;  movement,  active  power,  spring. 
To  Resound,  r^-z5und,'   v.  a.    To  echo,   to  cele- 
brate by  sound ;  to  tell  so  as  to  be  heard  far ;  to  return 
sounds. 
To  Resound,  rd-z5und/  v.  n.    To  be  echoed  back. 
To   Resound,  re-sound,  v.  a.  446.    To  sound 

again. 

Resource,  rd-s6rse,'  s.  318.  Some  new  or  unex- 
pected means  thatofier,  resort,  expedient — See  Source. 

To  ResOW,  re-so/  V.  a.    To  sew  .-.new. 

To  Res?EaK,  r(J-sp»5ke,'  t;.  n.    To  answer. 

To  Respect,  r^-sp^kl^'  v.  a.  To  regard,  to  have 
reg.ardto;  to  consider  with  a  low  degree  of  reverence; 
to  have  relation  to ;  to  look  toward. 

Respect,  ni-spekt/  s.  Regard,  attention  ;'  rever- 
ence, honour ;  awful  kindness  ;  good  will ;  parti.il  rc- 
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gard  ;  reverend  character  ;  manner  of  treating  otlicrs  ; 
consideration,  motive  ;  relation,  regard. 
Respectable,  r^-sp(^k-ti-bl,  adj.    Deserving  of 
respect  or  regard. 

fr^  This  word,  like  several  others  of  the  same  form, 
is  frequently  distorted  by  an  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
When  itiere  are  no  uneombinable  consonants  in  the  latter 
•yllable,  this  accentuation  is  not  improper,  as  despicable, 
dUputable,  preferable,  &c. ;  but  when  consonants  of  so 
difl'ercnt  an  organ  as  ct  and  pt  occur  in  the  penultimate 
and  antepenultimate  syllables  of  words  without  the  accent, 
the  dillicuUv  of  pronouncing  them  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  placing  the  accent  on  them  in  order  to  assist  the  pro- 
nunciation ;  and  accordingly  we  find  almost  every  word 
of  this  form  has  the  accent  upon  these  letters,  as  delecta- 
ble, destructible,  perceptible,  susceptible,  disceptible,  ic. ; 
besides,  as  it  contributes  greatly  to  place  the  accent  on  the 
most  significant  part  of  the  word,  when  other  reasons  do 
not  forbid,  this  ought  to  determine  us  to  lay  the  stress 
upon  the  second  syllable  of  the  word  in  question.  This 
is  the  accentuation  of  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Buchanan,  W.  John- 
ston, Bailey,  and  Entick;  and  if  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Penning,  and  Per- 
ry, had  inserted  the  word  in  their  Dictionaries,  they  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  accented  the  word  in  tiie  same 
manner.  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  I  see 
this  is  the  case  with  the  quarto  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson. — 
See  Acceptable,  Corruptible,  and  Irrefragable. 
Respecter,   rt^-sp^kt-ur,  s.   98.    One  that  has 

partial  regard. 
Respectful,  r^-sp^ktiful,  adj.    Ceremonious,  full 

of  outward  civility. 
Respectfully,  rii-sp?kt-ffil-^,  adv.    With  some 

degree  of  reverence. 
Respective,   ri^-spek-tlv,   adj.    512.     Particular, 
relating  to  particular  persons  or  tilings,  belonging  to 
each  ;  relative,  not  absolute. 
Respectively,  re-sp6k-tiv-l^,  adv.    Particularly, 

as  each  belongs  to  each  ;  relatively,  not  absolutely. 
RespEUSION,  ri^-sper-shun,  s.    The  act  of  sprink 

Respiration,  r^s-p^-ra-'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
breathing;  relief  from  toil. 

To  ResfiUE,  ri^-spire,'  v.  n.  To  breathe  ;  to  catch 
breath;  to  rest,  to  take  rest  from  toil. 

Respite,  r^s'plt,  s.  HO.  Reprieve,  suspension  of 
a  capital  sentence;  jiausc,  interval. 

To  Respite,  r^s-pit,  v.  a.  To  relieve  by  a  pause; 
to  suspend,  to  delay. 

Resplendence,  r(^-spl6n-d^nse,     \  s.    Lustre, 

Resplendency,  n'-spleii-d^n-st^,   i     splendour. 

Resplendent,  re-spl^n-dont,  adj.  Bright,  bar- 
ing a  beautiful  lustre. 

Resplendently,  r(i  spleu-d^nt-le,  adv.  With 
lustre,  brightly,  splendidly. 

To  Respond,  n^-spond,'  ii.  n.  To  answer ;  to  cor- 
respond, to  suit.     Little  used. 

Respondent,  re-sp6nd^nt,  s.  An  answer  in  a 
suit ;  one  whose  province,  in  a  set  disputation,  is  to  re- 
fute objections. 

Rf.sponse,  re-sponse/  s.  An  answer  ;  answer  made 
by  the  congregation;  reply  to  an  objection  in  a  formal 
disputation. 

Responsibility,  r(^-sp5n-s^-bll'e-tt5,  s.    state  of 

being  obliged  to  answer 

^^  This  word  is  m  none  of  our  Dictionaries,  but  is  so 
constantly  in  the  mouths  of  our  best  parliamentary  speak- 
ers, as  to  show  its  general  reception  ;  .•ind,  though  there 
is  no  Latin  substantive  to  derive  it  from,  it  is  so  much 
more  smooth  and  voluble  than  our  oivn  Tesponsildeness, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  preference  that  is  given  to  it. 
Responsible,    re-sp6ii-se-bl,    adj.      Answerable, 

accountable;  capable  of  discharging  .an  obligation. 
Responsibleness,  r^-sp6n-s^-bl-nds,  s.    state  of 

being  obliged  or  qualified  to  answer. 
ReSPONMON,    le-spin-sh&n,   s.     The  act  of  an- 
swering. 
Responsive,  iij-sp&n-slv,  a(V}.    Answering,  mnk- 

iiig  answer;  correspondent,  suited  to  something  else. 

RespONSORY,  re-sp5ii-s&r-^,  adj.  512.  Con- 
taining answer.  — .See  IJomeslick: 

Rest,  r^St,  s.  sleep,  repose  ;  the  final  sleep,  the 
i.i6 


quietness  of  death;  stillness,  cessation  of  motion;  quiet. 
peace,  cessation  from  disturbance ;  cessation  from  bo- 
dily kibour ;  support,  that  on  which  any  thing  leans  or 
rests;  place  of  repose;  final  hope;  remainder,  what 
remains. 
Rest,  r^st,  a.    others,  those  which  remain 
To  Rest,  r^st,  v-  n.    To  sleei),  to  slumlx;r  ;  to  die ; 
to  be  at  quiet ;  to  be  without  motion,  to  be  still ;  to  bl 
fixed  in  any  state  or  opinion;  to  cease  fiom  labour; 
to  be  satisfied,  to  acquiesce ;  to  lean,  to  be  3up)iorted ; 
to  be  left,  to  remain. 
To  Rest,   r^^st,   v.   a.     To  lay  to  rest ;   to  place  ag 

on  a  support. 
Restagnant,  re-stiigin3nt,  adj.    Remaining  with- 
out flow  or  motion. 
To   Restagnate,  re-stAginate,   v.  n.    To  stand 

without  flow. 
Restagnation,  r^-stjg-naish&n,   5.     The  stat* 

of  standing  without  flow,  course,  or  motion. 
RestaURATIO.N',    r^s-ti-ra-sh&n,    s.     The  act  of 
recovering  to  the  former  state. 

J}5"  This  word,  though  regularly  formed  from  the  La- 
tin lestauraiio,  is  now  entirely  out  of  use,  and  restoration 
imiiioveably  fixed  in  its  place. 
To  Restem,  ri-st^m,'  v.  a.    To  force  oack  against 

the  current. 
Restful,  r^st-ful,  adj.    Quiet,  being  at  rest. 
Uestiiarrow,  r^st-hSr-r6,  s.    A  plant. 
Restif'F,  r^s-tlf,  adj.    Unwilling  to  stir,  resolute  a- 
gainst  going  forward,  stubborn ;  being  at  rest,  being 
less  in  motion. 

^^  There  is  a  deviation  from  propriety  in  the  use  ot 
this  word  almost  too  vulgar  to  deserve  notice,  and  that 
is,  denominating  any  thing  stubborn  or  unruly,  rusty. 
Shakespeare,  Swift,  and  Davenant,  as  we  see  in  Johnson, 
have  used  the  word  resiij  :  but  this  is  an  evident  corrup- 
tion of  the  French  word  resliff,  and  should  be  totally  laid 
aside. 

Restifness,  r5s-tlf-n2s,  s.    Obstinate  reluctance. 
RestinctiON,  re-stingk'sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  ex- 
tinguishing. 
Restitution,  res-t^-tii-shfin,  $.    The  act  of  re- 
storing what  is  lost  or  taken  away ;  the  act  of  recover- 
inj;  its  former  state  or  posture. 
Restless,  r^st-les,  adj.    Being  without  sleep;   un- 
quiet, without  peace;  inconstant,  unsettled;  not  still, 
in  continual  motion. 
Restlessly,  rest-l^s-le,  adv.    Without  rest,  un- 

quietly. 

Restlessness,  r^st-l2s-n^s,  s.     Want  of  sleep  ; 
want  of  rest,  unquietncss;  motion,  agitation. 
Iestor 

stored. 

Restoration,  r^s-to-raishSn,  s.    The  act  of  re- 
placing in  a  former  state ;  recovery. 
Restorative,    r^-st6-ril-tiv,  adj.     'JTiat  has  the 

power  to  recruit  lite. 

Restorative,  re-sto-rj-tiv,  5.  512.    A  medicine 

that  has  the  power  of  recruiting  life. 
To  Restore,   it^-st6re,'   r.  a.    To  give  back  what 

has  been  lost  or  taken  away ;  to  oring  back  ;  to  retrieve ; 

to  bring  back  from  degeneration,  declension,  or  ruin 

to  its  former  state;  to  recover  p.-iss3ges  in  books  from 

corruption. 
Restorer,  n^-sto-rSr,  s.  98.    One  that  restores. 
To  Restrain,  r<--stranc,'  v.  a.    To  withhold,  to 

keep  in  ;  to  rcjiress  ;  to  keep  in  awe  ■.  to  hinder  ;  to  a- 

btidge;  to  limit,  to  confine. 
Restrainable,  re-stri-iii-bl.  Of/;'.    Capabletobe 

restrained. 
Restrainedly,  ri-stra-n6d-k^,  adv.  365.    With 

restraint,  without  latitude. 
ReSTRAINKR,   rd-stia-n&r,  s.   202.    One  that  re 

strains,  one  that  witliholds. 
Restraint,   r(!'-strant/  s.     Abridgment  of  liberty  ; 

proliibitioii ;    limitation,  restriction;   repression,  hln- 

dcranee  of  will ;  .act  of  withholding. 
To  Restrict,  rii-strlkt,' u.  a.  To  limit,  to  confine. 
Restriction,  re-strlk-shun,  s.    Confinement,  li- 
mitation. 
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RestoraBLE,  re-sto-ri-bl,  adj.    That  may  be  re- 
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Restrictive,   rti  strlkitlv,   adj.    Expressing  limi-    Retention,  r^-t5nishun,  J.    The  act  of  retaining  ; 

tation  ;  styi)tick,  astringent.  j      memory  ;  limitation  ;  custody,  confinement,  restraint 

ResTRICTIVELY,  r^-strikitiv-le,  ndi'.     With  limi-    RETENTIVE,  r^-ten-tlv,  adj.    Having  the  power  oi 

tation.  I      retention ;  having  memory. 

To  RestringE,  r(5-strlnje/  v.  a.    To  limit,  to  con-  '  Retentiveness,   r^-t^n-tiv-n^s,   s.     Having   the 

fine.  ]      quality  of  retention. 

Restringent,  r^-strlnij^nt,  s.    That  which  hath  '  RETICENCE,  ret-tt^-s^nse,  s.  Concealment  by  silence. 

the  power  of  restraining.  I  RETICLE,  r^t-e-kl,  .•:.  405.     A  small  net. 

RestY,  r5s-t^,  adj.    Obstinateinstanaingst.il.    See    RETICULAR,  re-tikiUir,  adj.    Having  the  form  of 

To   Resublime,  r^-sub-lime,'  v.   a.    To  sublime] 


another  time, 

To  Result,  re-z&lt,'  v.  n.  44.5.  To  fly  back  ;  to 
rise  as  a  consequence  ;  to  be  produced  as  the  effect  of 
causes  jointly  concurring ;  to  arise  as  a  conclusion  from 
premises. 

Result,  r^-z&lt,'^.  Resilience,  act  of  flying  back  ; 
consequence,  effect  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  co- 
operating causes ;  inference  from  premises  ;  resolve, 
decision. 

ResumabLE,  r^-zi-mi  bl,  adj.  That  may  be 
taken  back. 

To  Resume,  re-z6me,'  v.  a.  445.  To  take  back 
what  has  been  given  ;  to  take  back  what  h.-is  been  taken 
away;  to  take  again;  to  begin  .ngain  what  has  been 
broken  off,  as,  to  resume  a  discourse. 

Resumption,  ri-zum-shun,  s.  412.  The  act  of 
resuming. 

Resumptive,  re-zumitlv,  ai{/.   Taking  back. 

Resupinatio.v,  r^-s&-p^-na-shan,  i.  446.  The 
act  of  lying  on  the  back. 

To  Resurvey,  re-sur-va,'  t".  a.  To  review,  to 
survey  again. 

Resurrection,  i-^-z-&r-r^kish&n,  s.  445,  Revi- 
val from  the  dead,  return  from  the  grave. 

To  Resuscitate,  rt^-sfcs-se-tatf,  v.  a.  546.  To 
stir  up  anew,  to  revive. 

Resuscitation,  rd-sfis-s^-ta-^li&n,  s.    The  act 

of  stirring  up  anew  ;  the  act  of  reviving,  or  state  of  be- 
ing revived. 
To   Retail,    re-tale,'   v.   a.    202.    To  divide  into 
small  parcels;  to  sell  in  small  quantities;  to  sell  at  se- 
cond hand ;  to  sell  in  broken  parts. 
5:^  This  verb  and  noun  may  be  classed  with  those  in 
Prmciples,  No  492 :  though  the  verb  is  sometimes  ac- 
cented on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  noun  on  the  last 
Retail,  rt^-tAle,  s.    Sa\e  by  small  quantities. 
Retailer,   rt^-ta-I&r,   *.    One   who  sells   by   small 

quantities. 
To  Retain,  rc-tane/  v.  a.  202.    To  keep,  to  keep 

in  mind;  to  keep  in  pay,  to  hire. 
Retainer,  r^-ta-nur,  s.  98.     An  adherent,  a  de- 
pendant, a  hanger-on  ;  the  act  of  keeping  dependant, 
or  Ijeing  in  dependance. 
To  Retake,  r^-take,'  v  a.    To  take  again. 
To  Retaliate,  r(l-tAl-(i-ate,  t-.  a.  113.    To  .e- 

tuni  by  giving  Hke  for  like,  to  repay,  to  requite. 
Retaliation,  rt^-til-e-a^shun,  s.   Requit      re- 
turn of  like  for  like. 
To  Retard,  r^-t5rd,'  v.  a.    To  hinder,  to  obstruct 

in  swiftness  of  course  ;  to  delay,  to  put  ofT. 
To  Retard,  rti-tdrd,'  i.  n.    To  stay  back  or  delay. 
Retardation,  r^t-tlr-da-sh&n,  s.  530.    Hin- 

derance,  the  act  of  delaying. 
Retarder,  r^-t^ril-ur,  s.  98.     Hinderer,  obstruv- 

tor. 
To   Retch,  r^tsh,  or  retsh,  v.   n.    To  force  up 
•.omething  from  the  stomach. 

iry^  this  word  is  derived  from  the  same  Saxon  original 
as  the  verb  to  reach,  and  seems  to  signify  the  same  ac- 
tion;  the  one  implying  theextension  of  the  arm;  and  the 
other,  of  the  throat  or  lungs.  No  good  reason,  therefore, 
appears  either  for  spelling  or  pronouncing  them  different- 
ly ;  and  though  Dr.  Johnson  has  made  a  distinction  in  the 
orthography,  the  pronunciation  of  both  is  generally  tlie 
same. — See  Bowl. 

ReTCHLESS,  retsh-i^s,  adj.     Careless.     Not  used. 
ReTECTION,  re-t^k-shun,  s.    'I'hc  act  0/  discover- 
ing to  the  view. 


Made  of  net- 


small  net 

R.ETICULATED,  re-tlki6-la-t^d,  adj 
work. 

RetiFORM,  r^t-^-form,  adj.  Having  the  form  of 
a  net. 

Retina,  r§t-te-na,  s.  The  optic  nerve  which  re- 
ceives the  image  of  the  object  in  vision. 

Retinue,  ret-e-nJj,  or  re-tln-ii&,  s.    a  number 

attending  upon  a  principal  person,  a  train. 

Jt5"  This  word  was  ibrmerly  always  accented  on  the  se- 
cond syllable  ;  but  the  antepenultimate  accent,  to  which 
our  language  is  so  prone  in  simples  of  three  syllables,  has 
so  generally  obtained  as  to  make  it  doubtful  to  which  side 
the  best  usage  inclines.  Dr.  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Ash, 
Kenrick,  Nares,  Bailey,  and  penning,  accent  the  second 
syllable;  and  Buchanan,  \V.  Johnston,  Perry,  Barclay, 
•nnd  Entick,  the  first.  Scott  accents  boih,  but  prefers  the 
first.  Ill  this  case,  then,  analogy  ougl.t  to  decide  for 
placing  the  accent  on  the  first  sjHlable.  See  Principles, 
No.  533,  and  the  word  Revenue. 
Jo  Retire,  rd-tire/  v.  n.    To  retreat,  to  withdraw,. 

to  go  to  a  place  of  priv.icy ;  to  retreat  from  danger  : 

to  go  from  a  public  station';   to  go  off  from  company. 
To  Retire,  re-tire/  v.   a.    To  withdraw,    to  take 

away. 
Retire,  r^- tire,' i.    Retreat,  retirement.     Not  in  use 
Retired,  li-tlrd^ pari.  adj.    Secret,  private. 
RetireDNESS,   r^-tird-nus,    «.     Solitude,   privacy, 

secrecy. 

Retirement,  re-tire-m^nt,  ».  Private  abode,  se- 
cret habitation  ;  private  way  of  life ;  act  of  withdraw. 
iiig. 

Retold,  re-t6ld,'  part.  pass,  of  ReteU.  Related  or 
told  ag:iin. 

To  Retort,  re-tort/  v.  a.  To  throw  back  ;  to 
return  any  argument,  censure,  or  incivility;  to  curve 
back. 

Retort,  r^-tort,'  s.  A  censure  or  incivility  return- 
ed ;  a  chymical  glass  vessel  with  a  bent  neck  to  which 
the  receiver  is  fitted. 

Retorter,  r(^-tort-ar,  j,  98.    One  that  retorts. 

Retortion,  r^-torishi'in,  s.    Tne  act  of  retorting. 

To  Retoss,  r^-t6s,'  t'.  a.    To  tost  back. 

2'o  Retouch,  r^-t&tsh,'  v.  a.  To  improve  by  new 
touehes. 

2"o  Retrace,  re-trase,'  v.  a.    To  trace  back. 

To  Retract,  r^-trSkt,'  v.  a.    To  recall,  to  recanU 

Retractation,  ret-trik-tii^h&n,  s.  530.  Re- 
cantation, change  of  opinion. 

Retraction,  n^-trikishun,  s.  Act  of  withdraw- 
ing something  advanced:  recantation,  declaration  oi 
change  of  opinion  ;  act  of  withdrawing  3,  claim. 

Retreat,  rt^-tr^te/  j.  Place  of  privacy,  retirement ; 
place  of  security  ;  aetof  retiring  before  a  superior  force 

I'o  Retreat,  r«5-trete/  v.  n.  To  go  to  a  private 
abode  ;  to  take  shelter,  to  go  to  a  pl.ice  of  security  ;  to 
retire  from  a  superior  enemy  ;  to  quit  a  former  place. 

Retreated,  rii-trt^itM,  part.  adj.  ReUrcd,  gone 
to  privacy. 

To   Retrench,  r^-trensh,'  v.  a.    To  cut  off,  tc 

pare  away  ;  to  confine. 

To  Retrench,  re-trensh/  v.  n.    To  live  with  icsj 

magnificence  or  elegance. 
Retrenchment,  ri^-tr^nshim^nt,  s.    The  .net  of 

lopping  away. 
To    Retribute,  re-trlbiute,  v.  a.    To  pav  back, 

to  make  repayment  of. 

{K^  1  have  differed  from  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  almost  all  oui  orthoepists,  in  giving  the  accent  to  the 
437 
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*:t*  559.  Fite  72,  ffl.r  77,  fill  83,  fii,t  81— me  93,  mSt  95— pine  105,  p5n  107— n^  162,  mive  164. 

secnml  syllable  of  this  word  in  preference  to  the  first.  But 
while  the  verbs  nttribuie,  contribute,  and  distribute,  have 
the  penultimate  :;Ofont,  it  seems  absurd  not  to  give  retri- 
bute the  same. 

EetriBUTION,    ret-tr^-bfe-shfin,   s.      Repayment, 
return  accommodated  to  the  action. 

Retributive,  rd-trlb-i-tlv,  512.   7 

Retributoky,  r^-trib-i-t&r-^,        5 
payuig,  maknijT  repayment. 

Retrievable,  r4-treev-3.-bl,  adj.    That  may  be 
retrieved. 

To  Retrieve,  rd-tr^ev,'  v.  a.  275.    To  recover,  to 
restore ;  to  repair ;  to  regain  ;  to  recall,  to  bring  back. 

Ketrocessiox,  r^t-trA-bt'sh-un,  s.  530.    The  act 
of  going  back. 

Retrogradation,  r^t-tri-gri-da-shfin,  5.  530. 
The  act  of  going  backward. 

Retrograde,  r§t-tr6-grade,  adj.     Going  back- 
wards ;  contrary,  opposite. 

Retrogression,  r^t-tr6-gr6sli-un.  s.  530.   The 

act  (if  soing  backwanls. 
Reti'.ospect,  r<^t-tr6-spekt,  s-  530.    Look  thrown 

upon  tliiii;j«  behind,  or  things  past. 
Retrospectio.v,  r^t-trA-spek-shun,  s.  5:50.   Act 

or  i'aculty  of  looking  backwards. 
Retrospective,    r^t-tr6-spek-tiv,    adj.    530. 

Looking  b.aekwards. 
To  Retund,  re-tfind,'  v.  a.    To  blunt,  to  turn. 
Til  Return,  rd-t6rn,'  v.  n.    To  come  to  ihe  same 

place ;  to  come  back  to  the  same  statr  ;   to  go  back ;  to 

make  answer  ;  to  revisit;  after  a  periodical  revolution, 

to  begin  the  same  again  ;  to  retort,  to  recriminate. 
To  Return,  rd-turn,'  v.  a.    To  repay,  to  give  in 

vpquilal;  to  give  back  ;  to  send  back;  to  give  account 

of;   to  transmit. 
Return,  n^-tum^  s.     Act  of  coming  back  ;   profit, 

a<lvantai;e;   repayment,  retribution,  requital;  act  of 

restonnj,'  or  giving  back,  restitution  ;  relapse. 
Returnable,  retfimii-bl,  adj.    Allowed  to  be 

rep(jrted  back.     A  law  term. 
Returner,  rd-turni&r,  s.  98.    One  who  pays  or 

remits  money. 
Reve,  rdve,  s.    The  bailiff  of  a  francliise  or  manor. 

— See  S/ieriff', 
7'o  Reveal,  rd-velc,'  v.  a.  227.    To  lay  open,  to 

disclose  a  secret ;  to  impart  from  heavei!. 
ReVE-^LER,  rd-ve-llir,  s.  98.    Discoverer,  one  that 

shows  or  makes  known  ;  one  that  discovers  to  view. 
To  Revel,   revi^l,   v.  n.    To  feast  with  loose  and 

clainnrous  merriment. 
Revel,    rdv-^1,    s.      A  feast  with    loose  and   noisy 

jollity. 
To  Revel,  ru-v^l,'  t;.  a.  492.    To  retract,  to  draw 

back. 
Revel-rout,  rlv-^l-rSut,  «.    a  mob,  an  unlawful 

iisscmbly. 

Revelation,  rdv-e-la-sluin,  s.    Discovery,  com- 

uiunicHtion,  communication  of  sacred  and  mysterious 

truths  by  a  teacher  from  heaven. 
Reveller,  r^v-^l.&r,  s.     One  who  feasts  with 

noisy  jollity. 
I\5iVELRy,  r^v-^l-rd,  s.     Loose  jollity,  festive  mirth. 
To  Revenge,  rd-vdnjc,'  v.  a.    To  return  an  injury  ; 

to  vindicate  by  punishment  of  an  enemy;  to  wreak 

one's  wrongs  on  him  that  inflicted  them. 
Revenge,  ri-v^njui  s.  74.     Kctum  of  an  injury. 
Revengeful,  rd-vdnje-ful,  adj.    Vindictive,  fuil 

of  vengeance. 

Revengefully,  r^-v^nje-tul-le,  adu.     vindic- 
tively. 

Revenger,  re-v5n-j6r,  s.  98.   One  who  revenges. 

Revkngement,  rd-v^njcim^nt, .?.    Vengeance,  re- 
turn of  an  injury. 

RevenginglY,   rd-V^n-jliig-lc,   adv.      With  ven- 
geance, vindictively. 

Revenue,  rcv-e-nfi,  or  ri-x^n'-h,  s.    Income,  an. 
nual  pro/its  received  from  lands  or  otner  funds. 
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8^  This  word  seems  as  nearly  balanced  between  the 
accent  on  the  tii>t  and  second  syllable  as  possible ;  but  a? 
it  is  of  the  same  form  and  origin  as  aievueand  retinue,  il 
ought  to  follow  the  same  fortune,  lletinne  seems  to 
have  licen  long  inclining  to  accent  the  first  syllr.ble,  and 
avenue  has  decidedly  done  so,  since  Dr.  Watts  oiiservcil 
that  It  was  sometimes  accented  on  the  second:  and  by 
this  retrocession  of  accent,  as  it  may  be  called,  we  may 
easily  foieMe  that  these  three  words  will  uniformly  yield 
to  the  antc-pcn^:!t!mate  accent,  the  favourite  ace'eiit  ot 
our  language,  tonioimably  to  the  general  rule,  which  ac- 
cents simples  of  three  syllables  upon  the  first.  Dr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Nares,  .^nd  Bailey,  are  for  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syllable ;  but  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Buchanan, 
W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Barclay,  Fenning,  and  Entick,  ae- 
esnt  the  first.  Mr.  Sheridan  gives  both,  but  places  the 
antepenultimate  accent  first,  oC3. — See  Conversant,  and 
Retinue. 
Reverb,  rd-v§rb,'  v.  a.    To  strike  against,  to  rever 

berate.     Not  in  use. 
Reverberant,  rd-vdrib5r-Snt,  adj.    Resounding, 

beating  back. 

To  Reverberate,  rev^rib^r-ate,  v.  a.  535. 
To  beat  back ;  to  heat  in  an  intense  furnace,  where  the 
llame  is  reverberated  upon  the  matter  to  be  melted  or 
cleaned. 

To  Reverberate,  ri-v^r-b^r-ate,  v.  jj.    To  be 

driven  back,  to  bound  back  ;  to  resound. 

Reverberation,  rd-v^r-b^r-a-shfin,  s.    The  act 

of  be  I'.ing  or  driving  back. 
Revlrberatory,  re-v^r-bSr-^t&r-d,  adj.    Re. 

turning,  beating  back. 
To  Revere,   rd-vdre/  v.  a.     To  reverence,  to  vc. 

neratc,  to  regard  with  awe. 
Reverence,  r^v-^r-^nse,   s.    Veneration,  respect, 

awful  regard ;  act  of  obeisance,  bow,  courtesy ;  title  oi 

the  clergy. 
To  Reverence,  r§vi^r-3nse,  v.  a.   To  regard  with 

reverence,  to  regard  with  awful  respect. 
Reverencer,  rSv-er-en-s&r,  s.    One  who  regards 

with  reverence. 
Reverend,    r§v-6r-end,   adj.     Venerable,  deserv- 
ing reverence ;  the  honorary  epithet  of  the  clergy. 
Reverent,   r^v-^r-^nt,   adj.     Humble,  expressing 

submission,  testifying  veneration. 
Reverential,   r§v-^r-§nish5I,   adj.     Expressing 

reverence,  proceeding  from  awe  and  veneration. 
Reverentially,  r^v-er-^n-shil-e,  adv.     Wj-th 

show  of  reverence. 
Reverently,  r^vi^r-ent-le,  adv.    Respectfully, 

with  awe,  with  reverence. 
Reverer,    r^-ve-r&r,   s-     One  who  venerates,  one 

who  reveres. 
Reversal,  re-vers-;\l,  s.    Change  of  sentence. 
To  Reverse,   reverse^  v.  a.     To  turn  upside 

down;  to  overturn,  to  subvert;  to  repeal ;  to  turn  to 

the  contrary  ;  to  put  each  in  the  case  of  the  other. 
Reverse,  rd-v^rse,'  *.  431.     Change,  vicissitude; 

a  contrary,  an  opposite  ;  the  side  cf  the  coin  on  which 

the  head  is  not  impressed. 
Reversible,  rd-vlrs^d-bl,  adj.    Capable  of  being 

reversed. 
Reversion,    rd-vcrish&n,   s.     The  state  of  being 

to  be  possessed  after  the  death  of  the  present  possessor; 

succession,  right  of  succession. 

Reversionary,  rd-verish&n-l-re,  adj.    To  be 

enjoyed  in  succession. 
To  Revert,  re-v^rt,'  v.  a.    To  change,  to  turn  to 

the  contrary ;  to  tuni  back. 
To  Revert,  re-v«^rt,'  v.  n.    To  return,  to  fall  back. 
Revert,  re-v^rt/  s.     Return,  recurrence. 
Reveutiele,  re-v^rt-d-bl,  adj.     Returnable. 
Re  very,    r^vi-er-e,    s.      Loose    musing,    irregular 

thought. 

l^  This  word  seems  to  have  been  some  years  floating 
l)ciween  the  accent  on  the  first  and  last  syllabic,  but  to 
have  settled  .at  last  on  the  former.  It  may  still,  however, 
be  reckoned  among  those  words,  which,  if  occasion  re- 
quire, admit  of  either.  See  Principles,  No.  .5i'8.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  necessjiry  to observc.that  some  Lexicographers 
have  written  this  word  reverie  instead  oirei'erij,avii  tl'.at 


REV  EHO 

n6r  167,  n6t  163— tftbe  171,  t4b  172,  bill  173— *il  299— piAnd  313— <Mn  466— thib  469. 


iolt,' 


To  fail 


while  it  is  thus  written  we  may  place  Jha  accent  either  on  I  y,.  Revolt,  rt'-v6It,' 
the  first  or  last  syllable ;  but  if  we  place  the  accent  on  the  off  from  one  to --o' her 
last  of  revery,  ami  pronounce  the  y  like  e,  there  arises  an  |  -^  ^^^^^  worcrha-.  Mr.  Sheridan.  Dr.  Kcnnck.  Mi. 
irregularity  which  forbids  it ;  for  y.  with  the  accent  on  it,  |  v,^^  ^^^^  1^,^.  Buchanan,  for  that  pronunciation  which 
is  never  so  pronounced.  Dr.  Johnson  sorthograyliv,  ^j  .,^^5  jj  „;,[,  „,„;,  _.  ^^^  ^^at  which  rhymes  it  with  bolt, 
therefore,  witli  2/  in  the  last  syllable,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  3  .  /,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  authority  of  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Smith, 
iccent  on  the  first,  seem  to  be  the  most  correct  mode  ot  y^.^^  5^,^,^^  j,^_  ^3.xx^,  anil  VV.  Johnston,  a  clear  analog)', 
n-ritinj;  and  pronuunoins  this  word.  ,   and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  best  usage,  on  its  side. 

A  view  of  the  different  orthographv  and  accentuation  of  I  „'        _       1      1,.,        '  ..  ,  ,    .,„_ 

(h,s  word  may  contribute  to  confirm  that  which  I  have  I  HeVOLT,   re-volt,'  4.    Desertion,   change  of  sides; 
chosen.  '  i       1  rcvolter,  one  who  changes  sides ;  gross  departure  from 

B^very,     Sheridan,  \V.  Johnston,  Barclay. 
Revery",     Johnson's  quarto,  Entick. 
Rei'erif',    Buchanan. 
Reve'ry,     Kenrick,  Johnson's  folio. 
Reveries,  Bailey. 

Reverie",    Barclay,  Fcnnmg,  Entick. 
Reverie',  Perry. 
To  Revest,  rd-v&t,'  v.  a.    To  clothe  again  ;   to  re- 
invest, to  vest  again  in  a  possession  or  office. 
RevestiaRY,   re-ves-tsh^-i-re,   s.      Place    where 

dresses  are  reposited. 
To    RBA'ICTUAL,    r^-v!t-tl,    V.    a.    To    stock   with 

^^ctuals  again. — See  l^ictuals. 
To  Review,   r^-v6,'  v.  a.  286.     To  see  again;    to 
consider  over  again  ;  tore-examine;  to  survey,  to  ex- 
amine ;  to  overlook  troops  in  performing  their  military 
exercises. 
Review,  r^-vfi,'  s,    286.    Survey,  re-examination  ; 
an  exhibition  of  troops  when  performing  their  military 
exercises. 
To  Revile,  re-vile,'  v.  a.    To  reproach,   to  vilify, 

to  treat  with  contumely. 
Revile,  r^-vile/  s.     Reproach,  contumely,  exproba- 

tion.     Not  used 
Reviler,  r(^-vile-&r,  i.  98.    One  who  reviles. 
Revilingly,  r^-vile-lnii-1^,  adv.    In  an  opprobri- 
ous manner,  with  contumely. 
ReVISAL,  rd-vi-zal,  i.     Ileview,  reexamination. 
To  Revise,  r^-vlze,'  v.  a.    To  review,  to  overlook. 
Revise,  r^-vize'  S.    Review,  re-examination  ;   among 

printers,  a  second  proof  of  a  sheet  corrected. 
Reviser,  r^-vi-ziir,  s.  98.    Examiner,  superintcn. 

dant. 
Revision,  r^-vlzh-un,  4.    Review. 
To   Revisit,  r^-vlz-lt,  v.  a.     To  visit  again. 
Revival,  r^-vl-val,   s.  88.    Recall  from  a  state  of 

languor,  oblivion,  or  obscurity. 
To  Revive,  r^-vlve,'  v.  n.    To  return  to  life ;  to 
return  to  vigour  or  fame,  to  rise  from  languor  or  ob- 
scurity. 
To  ReVTVE,  r^-vive,'  v.  a.     To  bring  to  life  again  ; 
to  raise  from  languor,  insensibility,  or  oblivion  ;  to  re- 
new, tobrmg  back  to  the  memory ;  to  quicken,  to  rouse. 
Reviver,   rt^-viiy&r,  s.  98.    Tliat  which  invigor- 
ates or  revives. 
To  llEVIVinCATE,  r^-vlv^-f^-kate,  v.  a.    To  re- 
call to  life. 

Revivification,    r^-viv-^-f<i-ka-shan,   s.     The 

act  of  recalling  to  life. 

Reviviscency,  rev-ve-v!s-s^n-s^,  s.  510.  Re- 
newal of  life. 

Reunion,  r^-un-y&n,  s.  Return  to  a  state  of  junc- 
ture, cohesion,  or  concord. 

To  Reunite,  r^-i-nlte,'  v.  a.  To  join  again,  to 
make  one  whole  a  second  time,  to  join  what  is  divided ; 
to  reconcile,  to  make  those  at  variance  one. 

To  Reunite,  r^-i-nite,'  v.  n.     To  cohere  again. 

Revocable,  r^v-6-ka-bl,  adj.  That  may  be  re- 
called ;   that  may  be  repealed. — See  IrrevocabU. 

Rlvocableness,  rks'-b-kh.-h\-nii,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  revocable. 

To  RevOCATE,  reviA-kate,  v.  a.  To  recall,  to  call 
back. 

Revocation,  rev-6-ka-shfin,  s.  .A.ct  of  recalling  ; 
state  of  being  recalled  ;  repeal,  reversal. 

To  Revoke,  re-v6ke,'  v.  a.  To  rei>eal,  to  reverse  ; 
to  draw  back,  to  recalL 

Revokement,  re-v6ke-m^nt,  s.    Kcpt.il,  recall. 


duty 

RevOLTEU,  re-v61t-ed,  part.  adj.  Having  swerv- 
ed from  duty. 

ReVOLTER,  r^-v61t'ur,  s.  One  who  changes  sides, 
a  deserter. 

I'o  Revolve,  re-v61v,'  v.  ti.  To  roll  in  a  circle, 
to  perform  a  revolution  ;  to  fall  in  a  regular  cour.se  of 
changing  possessors,  to  devolve. 

To  Revolve,  ri-v61v^  v.  a.  To  roll  any  thmg 
round  ;  to  consider,  to  meditate  on. 

Revolution,  rt'V-v6-lil-sh&n,  s.  Course  of  any 
thing  which  returns  to  the  point  at  which  it  began  to 
move ;  space  measured  by  some  revolution  ;  change  in 
the  state  of  a  government  or  country ;  rotation  in  gene- 
ral, returning  motion. 

Revolutionary,  rev-<!i-16-sh5n-,^-r^,  adj.  512. 

Founded  on  a  revolution. 

Revolutionist,  rev-A-lfi-sh&n-lst,  s.  An  undis- 
tinguisliing  promoter  of  revolutions  in  government. 

To  RevOMIT,  rd-v6m-mit,  v.  a.  To  vomit,  tc 
vomit  again. 

Revulsion,  r^v&Ush&n,  s.  The  act  of  revelling 
or  drawing  humours  from  a  remote  part  of  the  body. 

To  Reward,  re-ward,'  v.  a.  To  give  in  return  ;  to 
repay,  to  recompense  for  something  good ;  to  repay  evil. 

Reward,  re- ward,'  s.  Recompense  given  for  good  ; 
it  is  sometimes  used  with  a  mixture  of  irony,  for  pu- 
nishment or  reijompense  of  evil. 

Rewardaele,  re-ward^a-bl,  adj.  Worthy  of  re- 
ward. 

RewardER,  rii-ward-ur,  s.  One  that  rewards, 
one  that  recompenses. 

To  Reword,  r^-wurd,'  v.  a.  To  repeat  in  the  same 
words. 

RhaearbaRATE,  rl-bar-bS-rite,  adj.  Impreg- 
nated or  tinctured  with  rhubarb. 

Rhaedomancy,  rJb-d6-m4n-s^,  s.  519.  Divina- 
tion by  a  wand. 

Rhapsodist,  rap-so- dist,  s.  One  who  writes  with- 
out regular  dependence  of  one  part  upon  another. 

Rhapsody,  rip-s6-de,  s.  Any  number  of  parts 
joined  together,  without  necessary  dependence  or  na- 
tural connexion. — See  liapaody. 

RhETORICK,  r§t-t6-rlk,  s.  The  act  of  .s|jcaking, 
not  merely  with  propriety,  but  with  art  and  elegance  ; 
the  power  of  persuasion,  oratory. 

Rhetorical,  ri^-tSr-^-kil,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
rhetorick,  oratoric.nl,  figurative. 

Rhetorically,  re-t5r-^-k;ll-^,  adv.  IVike  an  ora- 
tor, figuratively,  with  intent  to  move  the  Dassions. 

To  RhetoricatE,  r^-t6ri^-kate,  v.  n.  To  play 
the  orator,  to  attack  the  passions. 

Rhetorician,  r^t-t6-rishiin,  s.  One  who  teaches 
the  science  of  rhetorick. 

Rheum,  rhom,  s.  264,  265.  A  thin  watery  mat- 
ter oozing  through  the  glands,  chiefly  about  the  mouth. 

RheumaticK,  r66-mat-ik,  adj.  509.  Proceeding 
from  rheum,  or  a  )ieccant  watery  humour. 

Rheumatism,  ro5-ma-tlzm,  s.  A  painful  distem- 
per supposed  to  proceed  from  acrid  liumouis. 

Rheu.MY,  roo-md,  adj.    P'ull  of  sharp  moisture. 

Rhinoceros,  rl-nos-st^-ros,  s.  134.  A  vast  beast 
u>  llie  Ea.;t  Indies  armed  with  a  horn  in  his  front. 

Rhomb,  rumb,  s.    a  parallelogram  or  quadrangular 
figure  having  its  four  sides  equal,  and  consisting  of 
ji.uallel  lints,  with  two  opposite  angles  acute,  and  two 
obtuse. 
3:5"  I  have  here  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  adop^ 

t>d  that  sound  of  the  vowel  in  this  word  which  is  given  tn 
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RIG 


%*  559.  FMe  73,  fir  77,  fAll  83,  ^t  81— m6  93,  mH  95— pine  105,  pin  107— nrS  162.  mJvR  1fi4. 

RiDDLlNcr.Y,  rId-dl-lng-1^,  adv.    In  the  manner 

of  a  riddle. 

To  Ride,  ride,  v,  n.  To  travel  on  horseback  ;  to 
travel  in  a  vehicle;  to  be  borne,  not  to  walk;  to  b« 
supported  in  motion;  to  manage  a  horse;  to  be  sup. 
ported  as  ships  on  the  water. 

To  lilDE,  ride,  v.  a.    To  manage  insolently  at  will. 

Ridp;r,  rl-dur,  s.  98.  One  who  is  carried  on  a 
horse  or  in  a  vehicle ;  onewho  managesor  breaks  horses. 

Ridge,  rldje,  s.  The  top  of  the  back  ;  the  rough 
top  of  any  thing;  a  steep  pr jtuberanco;  the  ground 
throvvn  up  by  the  plough  ;  thetoj)  of  the  roof  rising  tc 
an  acute  angle  ;  Ridges  of  a  .iv>rse's  mouth  are  wrinkles 
or  risings  of  flesh  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  running  a- 
cross  from  one  side  of  the  jaw  to  the  other. 

To  Ridge,  rldje,  v.  a.    To  form  a  ridge. 


One   who    n'.akes 


it  bv  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott:,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Perry. 
This  I  do  not  only  suppose  to  he  the  general  pronuncia- 
lion,  but  find  it  written  rhumb  by  Or.  Ash,  Buchanan, 
and  Barclay.  This  is  the  way  1  find  it  spelled  by  an  old 
English  aiithor  in  Collectanea  Curiosa,  vol.  i.  page  2ji'. 
"  Anil  so  that  opportunity  of  curbing  the  Puritan  being 
lost,  the  course  which  was  afterwards  steered  proved  to 
he  a  f;iUe  rlinmbe,  and  did  rather  accelerate  than  prevent 
the  mischief."  But  when  this  word  is  given  us  in  its  La- 
tin form  rhnmbus,  the  o  ought  to  have  the  same  sound  as 
in  comedy. — See  Principles,  No.  ."47. 
RhombicK,  r&m-bik,  adj.  Shaped  like  a  rhomb. 
Rhomboid,  r&m-bold,  s.     A  figure  ajiproaching  to 

a  thonib. 
Rho.MEOIDAL,    r&ni-bold-il,    adj.      Approaching 

in  shape  to  a  rhomb. 
Rhubarb,    roo'bCirb,   s.    2G5.     A  meilical  root 

slightly  purgative,  referred  by  bolaiiists  to  the  dock. 
RhVME,  rime,  S.  An  harmonical  succession  oi 
sounds :  the  consonance  of  verses,  the  correspondence 
of  the  last  sound  of  one  verse  to  the  last  sound  oi  syl- 
lable of  another;  poetry,  a  poem. 
To  Rhyme,  rime,  v,  n.  To  agree  in  sound  ;  to 
make  verses. 

Rhymer,  rl-m&r,  98.       \ 
Rhymstkr,  rlmeistflr,      \ 

rhymes,  a  versifier.     A  word  of  contempt. 

Rhythm,  rUlim,  s.  The  proportion  which  the  parto 
of  a  motion  bear  to  each  other. 

Rhythmical,  rl^A'-m^kJl,  ad}.  Harmonica!,  hav- 
ing inoportion  of  one  sound  to  another. 

RhYTHMUS,  rli/t'-miis,  s.     The  same  as  Rhythm. 

Rib,  rib,  S.  A  bone  in  the  body  ;  any  piece  of  tim- 
ber or  other  matter  which  strengthens  the  side. 

Ribald,  rlb-buld,  5.  88.     A  loose,  mean  wretch. 

Ribaldry,  rlb-bald-n.^,  s.  Mean,  lewd,  iimtal 
language. 

R,IBAND,  rlb-bln,  s.  88.  A  fillet  of  silk,  a  narrow 
web  of  silk,  which  is  worn  for  ornament. 

Ribbed,  rlbbd,  ad).  359.  Furnished  with  ribs; 
CTii-loscd  as  the  body  by  ribs. 

Ribbon,  rlb-bln,  s.  16G — See  Riband. 

To  RiBROAST,  ril)-r6t.t,  V.  n.  To  beat  soundly.  A 
cant  word. 

Ribwort,  rlb-wurt,  s.    A  pknt. 

Rice,  rise,  j.  5G0.    One  of  the  esculent  grains. 

Rich,  iltsh,  adj.  352.  Wealthy,  valuable,  precious  ; 
having  any  ingndients  or  qualities  in  a  great  quantity 
or  degree;  fertile. 

Riches,  rltshi-lz,  .<!.  99.  Wealth,  money  or  posses- 
sions; splendid,  sumptuous  appearance. 

Richly,  rltsh-le,  adv.  Wealthily,  splendidly; 
plcuteously. 

Richness,  ritsh-nes,  s.  Opulence;  finery;  ferti- 
lity ;  abundance  or  perfection  of  any  quality. 

Rick,  nk,  s.  A  pile  of  corn  or  hay  regularly  heajv 
ed  up  and  sheltered  from  wet. 

Rickets,  rlk-klts,  s.  The  Rickets  is  a  distemper 
in  children,  from  an  unequal  distribution  of  nourish- 
ment, whereby  the  joints  grow  knotty,  and  the  limbs 
uneven. 

Rickety,  rlk-lt-^,  adj.  99.  Diseased  with  the 
rickets. 

Rid,  rid,  preterit  of  Ride. 

To  Rid,  rid,  v.  a.  To  set  free,  to  redeem;  to  clear, 
to  disencumber ;  to  drive  away,  to  destroy. 

Riddance,  rldidinse,  s.  Deliverance  ;  discncuin- 
brancp,  loss  of  something  one  is  gl.ad  to  lose;  act  of 
clearing  away  any  cncumbr,ances. 

Ridden,  rld-dn,  103.    The  part,  of  Ride. 

Riddle,  rid-dl,  s.  405.  .\n  enigma,  a  piizzlii';; 
question,  a  dark  problem  ;  any  thing  jiuzzling;  a  coarse 
or  open  sieve. 

To  Riddle,  rld^dl,  v.  a.  To  solve,  to  unriddle 
to  separate  by  a  coarse  sieve. 

7'()  Riddle,  rid-;!!,  v.  n.  To  speak  ambiguously, 
or  obscurely. 
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RiDGiL,  nd-ul,  7 

„  „     'i  T  ni  {■  S.    A  ram  half  castrated. 

RiDGLING,  ridje-ling,   \ 

Ridgy,  rld-je,  adj.    Rising  in  a  ridge. 

Ridicule,  rld-i^-kule,  s.   Wit  of  that  species  whi'-h 

provokes  laughter. 

5^^  This  word  is  frequently  mispronounced  by  sound 
ing  the  first  syllable  like  theadjective  red;  an  in.iccuraey 
which  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided. 

I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Nares,  that  this  w  )rd 
was  anciently  accented  on  the  lai.t  syllable,  as  derived 
from  the  French  ridicule,  and  not  the  Latin  ridiculus  ;  but 
this  accent  being  found  contrary  to  the  Latin  analogy,  505, 
.;hifteti  to  the  first  syllable;  a  transition  which,  in  words 
of  three  syllables,  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.— See 
Principles,  No.  524. 

To  Ridicule,  rldi^-kile,  v.  a.    To  expose  to 

laughter,  to  treat  with  contemptuous  merriment. 
Ridiculous,    r^-dlk-ku-lus,   adj.      Worthy    oi 

laughter,  exciting  contemptuous  merriment. 
Ridiculously,  re-dlk-ki-l&s-lti,  adv.     in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  laughter  or  contempt. 

Ridiculousness,  r^-dlk-kfi-lfts-n^s,  s.    The  qua- 
lity of  being  ridiculous. 

Riding,    rl-ding,   part.   adj.      Employed  to  travel 
on  any  occasion. 

Riding,  rl-dlng,  i.   410.     A  district  v-slted  by  an 
ofhcer. 

RlDINGCOAT,    rl'dlng-kole,   s.     A   coat   made  to 
keep  out  the  weather. 

Ridinghood,    rl-ding-hud,    s.     A  hood   used   by 
women,  when  tliey  travel,  to  bear  off  the  rain. 

RiDOTTO,  re-d6t-t6,  s.     An  entertainment  of  sing- 
ing ;  a  kind  of  opera. 

RiE,  ri,  s.    An  esculent  grain. 

Rife,  rife,   adj.     Prevalent,  abounding.     It  is  now 
only  used  of  epidemical  distempers. 

Rifely,  rife-le,  adv.    Prevalently,  abundantly. 

RiFENESS,  rifyin^s,  s.     Prevalence,  abundance. 

To  Rifle,   ri-fl,  v.  a.  405.    To  rob,  to  pillage,  to 
plunder. 

RlFLER,  rl-fl-ur,  s.    Robber,  plunderer,  pillager. 

Rift,  rift,  5.     A  cleft,  a  breach,  an  opening. 

Ta  Rirr,  rift,  v.  a.    To  cleave,  to  split. 

To  Rift,   rift,   v.  n.    To  burst,  to  open  ;   to  belch, 
to  break  wind. 

To  Rig,  rig,  v.  a.    To  dress,  to  accoutre  ;  to  fit  with 
Lackling, 

RiGADOON,  rlg-a-doon;'  s.     A  dance. 

RiGATION,  ri-ga-.shiin,  s.    The  act  of  watering. 

Rigger,  rlg-^'fir,  s.  382.    One  that  rigs  or  dresses. 

Rigging,  rig-lng,  .1.  410.    The  sails  or  tackling  of 
a  ship. 

RiGGISH,  rlg-lsli,  adj.  382.    Wanton,  whorish. 

To    RiGGLE,   rlg-gl,   ti.    n.    405      To  move  b.ack- 
ward  and  forward,  as  shrinking  from  pain  ;  projierly. 

Right,  rhc,  adj.  393.    Fit,  proper,  becoming,  true ; 

not  mistaken,  just,   honest;    convenient;    not  left; 

straiglit,  not  crooked. 
Right,  rite,  inter}.     An  expression  -jf  approbation. 
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[llGHT,  rite,  adv.  Properly,  Justly,  exactly,  accord- 
ing to  truth  ;  in  a  direct  line;  in  a  great  degree,  very ; 
not  used  except  in  titles,  as,  Right  honourable.  Right 
reverend. 

Right,  rite,  S.  Justice,  freedom  from  error  ;  just 
claim  ;  that  which  justly  belongs  to  one  ;  properfy,  in- 
terest; power,  prerogative;  immunity,  privilege;  the 
side  not  left ;  to  rights,  iu  a  direct  line,  straight  deli- 
verance from  error. 

To  Right,  rite,  v.  a.  To  do  justice  to,  to  esb.blish 
in  possessions  justly  claimed,  to  relieve  from  wrong. 

Righteous,  ri-tsh^-&s,  adj.  263.  464.  Just,  ho- 
nest, virtuous,  uncornipt;  equitable. 

Righteously,  rl-tsh^-&s-ld,  adv.  Honestly,  vir- 
tuously. 

Righteousness,  ri-tsh^-&s-nes,  5.  Justice,  ho- 
nesty, virtue,  goodness. 

Rightful,  rite-ful,  adj.  Having  the  right,  having 
the  just  claim  ;  honest,  just 

Rightj'ULLY,  rite-fuUt^,  adv.  According  to  right, 
according  to  justice. 

Right-hand,  rltf-hind/  s.    Not  the  left. 

Rightfulness,  rlte-ful-n^s,  s.    Moral  rectitude. 

Rightly,  rlte-1^,  adi>.  According  to  truth,  proper- 
ly, suitably,  not  erroneously ;  lioncstly,  uprightly,  ex- 
actly; straightly,  directly. 

RiGHTNESS,  rlte-n^s,  s.  Conformity  to  truth,  ex- 
emption from  being  wrong,  rectitude ;  straightness. 

Rigid,  rld-jld,  adj.  3S0.  Stitr,  not  to  be  bent,  un- 
pliant ;  severe,  inflexible ;  sharp,  cruel. 

Rigidity,  rti-j!d-^-t^,  s.  Stifliiess  ;  stiflness  of  ap- 
pearance, want  of  easy  or  airy  elegance. 

Rigidly,  rid-jld-l<^,  adv.  stiffly,  unpliantly  j  se- 
verely, inflexibly. 

RiGlDNESS,  rld-jld-n^S,  s.     Severity,  infleXiTjility. 

RiGOL,  n-gol,  s.  A  circle;  in  Shakespeare,  a  dia- 
dem.    Not  used. 

Rigour,  rig-gur,  s.  314.  544.  Cold,  stiffness ;  a 
convulsive  shuddering  with  sense  of  cold  ;  severity, 
sternness,  want  of  condescension  to  others ;  severity  of 
conduct;  strictness,  unabated  exactness;  hardness. 

RlGOaous,  rigig&r.&s,  a(lj  Severe,  allowing  no 
abatemcnL 

Rigorously,  rlgigur-us-ld,  adv.  Severely,  with- 
out tenderness  or  mitigation. 

Rill,  ril,  s.     A  small  brook,  a  little  streamWi. 

To  Rill,  ril,  v.  n-    To  run  in  small  streams. 

lllLLET,  rll-llt,  S.   99.     A  small  stream. 

Rim,  rim,  .?.  A  border,  a  margin;  that  which  en- 
circles something  else. 

Rime,  rime,  s.     Hoar  frost,  not  used  ;  a  hole,  a  chink. 

To  RiMPLE,  rlm-pl,  v.  a.  405.  To  pucker,  tu  con- 
tract into  corrugations. 

Rind,  rind,  s.  105.    B.irk,  husk. 

Ring,  ring,  t.  57.  A  circle;  a  circle  of  gold  or  o- 
ther  metal  worn  as  an  ortiainent ;  a  circle  of  metal  to 
be  held  by;  a  circular  course ;  a  circle  made  by  persons 
standing  round;  a  number  of  bells  harmonically  tun- 
ed ;  the  sound  of  bells  or  any  other  sonorous  body  ;  a 
sound  of  any  kind. 

To  Ring,  ring,  v.  a.  To  strike  bells  or  any  other 
sonorous  body,  so  as  to  make  it  sound  ;  to  encircle  ; 
to  fit  with  a  ring ;  to  restrain  a  hog  by  a  ring  in  his  nose. 

To  Ring,  ring,  v.  n.  To  sound  as  a  bell  or  sono- 
rous metal ;  to  practise  the  art  of  making  musick  with 
bells ;  to  sound,  to  resound ;  to  utter  as  a  bell ;  to  tin- 
kle ;  to  be  filled  with  a  bruit  or  rejiort. 

Ring-bone,  ring-bine,  «.  A  haid  callous  substance 

growing  in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern  of  a 
horse ;  it  sometimes  goes  quite  round  like  a  ring. 

Ringdove,  ring-dJiv,  s.    a  kind  of  pigeon. 
Ringer,  rlng^ur,  s.  98.  409.     He  who  rings. 
Ringleader,  ring-lsi-dttr,  s.     The  head  of  a  riot. 

ous  body. 
Ringlet,  ringil^t,  s.  99.     A  small  ring  ;   a  circle  ; 

a  curl. 
Ri.vgstreaKED,     rliig-slrekt,     adj.      Circularly 

etrcal  ed 


Ringtail,  rlngitale,  s.    A  kind  of  kite. 

Ringworm,  rlng-wunn,  5.    .\  circulir  tetter. 

To  lllNSF,  rinse,  v.  a.    To  wash,  to  cleanse  by  wash- 
ing ;  to  wash  the  soap  out  of  clothes, 
j)^  This  word  is  often  corruptly  pronounced  as  if  writ- 
ten Tcnse,  rhyming  with  sense;  but  this  impropriety  is 

daily  losing  ground,  and  is  now  almost  confined  to  the 

lower  order  of  speakers. 

RiNSER,  rlns^Qr,  s.  98,  One  that  washes  or  rinses, 
a  washer. 

Riot,  rl-ut,  5.  166.  Wild  and  loose  festivity;  a 
sedition,  an  uproar;  to  run  riot,  to  move  or  act  vi'ith- 
out  control  or  restraint. 

To  Riot,  ri-ut,  v.  n.  To  revel  to  be  dissipateU 
in  luxurious  enjoyments;  to  luxuriate,  t(,  be  tumultu- 
ous; to  banquet  luxuriously  ;  to  raise  a  sedition  or  u|> 
1  oar. 

Rioter,  ri-ut-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  is  dissipated  iu 
luxury ;  one  who  raises  an  uproar. 

Riotous,  rl-Ot-us,  adj.  314.  Luxurious,  wanton, 
licentiously  festive;  seditious,  turbulent. 

Riotously,  rl-ut-&s-le,  adu.  Luxuriously,  with 
licentious  luxury  ;  seditiously,  turbulently. 

RiOTOUSNESS,  rl-flt-6s-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
riotous. 

To  Rip,  rip,  t'.  a.  To  tear,  to  lacerate ;  to  uridc 
any  thing  sewed  ;   to  disclose ;  to  bring  to  view. 

Ripe,  ripe,  at//.  Brought  to  perfection  ingrowth, 
mature;  complete;  pro))er  fur  use;  advanced  to  the 
perfection  of  any  quality  ;  brought  to  the  point  of  t.ik- 
ing  efTect,  fully  matured  ;  fully  qualified  by  gradual  im- 
provement. 

To  Ripe,  ripe,  v.  n.  To  ripen,  to  grow  ripe,  to  be 
matured. 

x'o  Ripe,  ripe,  v.  a.  To  mature,  to  make  ripe 
Not  used. 

Ripely,  ripe-It^,  adc.     Maturely,  at  the  tit  time. 

2o  Ripen,  rl-pn,  v.  n.  lO.'?.    To  grow  ripe. 

To  Ripen,  ri-pn,  v.  a.    To  mature,  to  make  ripe. 

Ripeness,  rlpe-n&,  s.  The  state  of  being  ripe, 
maturity. 

Ripper,  ripipur,  s.  98.  Or.e  who  rip;,  one  wlio 
tears,  one  wlio  lacerates. 

To  Ripple,  rlp-pI,  v.  n.  405.  To  fret  on  the  sur- 
face, as  water  swiftly  runr.ir.g. 

Rippijng,  rip-ling,  s.  A  moving  roughness  on 
the  surface  of  a  running  water. 

To  Rise,  nzc,  v.  n.  To  change  a  jacent  or  recum- 
bent to  an  erect  posture  ;  to  get  up  from  rest ;  to  get 
up  from  a  fall ;  to  spring,  to  grow  up;  to  gain  eleva- 
tion of  rank  or  fortune ;  to  swell ;  to  ascend,  to  move 
upwards;  to  break  out  from  below  the  horizon  as  the 
sun;  to  begin  to  act;  to  bo  excited;  to  break  into  mili- 
tary commotions,  to  make  insunections  ;  to  be  roused, 
to  be  excited  toactioii ;  to  increase  in  price ;  to  elevate 
the  style  ;  to  bo  revived  from  death ;  to  be  elevated  in 
situation. 

Rise,  rise,  i.  437.  560.     The  act  of  rising  ;   elevat- 
ed place;  appearance  of  the  sun  in  the  east ;  increase 
of  price;  beginning,  original;   elevation,  increase  of 
sound, 
rc^-"  This  word  very  properly  takes  the  pure  sound  of 

s,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  verb,  but  docs  not  adhere  to 

this  distinction  so  inviolably  as  the  nouns  use,  crcusc,  izc 

for  we  sometimes  hear  "  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 

Empire,"  "  the  rise  and  fall  of  provisions,"  &c.  with  the 

3  like  a.     The  pure  s,  however,  is  more  agreeable  to  an.i- 

logy,  and  ought  to  be  scrupulously  preserved  in  these 

jihrases  by  all  correct  speakers. — See'PriucipIes,  No.  457. 

•WD. 

Riser,  ri-zftr,  s.  98.    One  that  rises. 

Risibility,  rlz-^-bl  W-ti^,  5.  The  quality  of  laughing. 

Risible,  rlz-e-bl,  adj.  405.  Having  the  f:;culty  or 
power  of  laughing ;  ridiculous,  exciting  laughter. 

Risk,  risk,  s.    Hazard,  danger,  chance  of  harm. 

To  Risk,  risk,  11.  a.  To  hazard,  to  put  to  chance 
to  endanger. 

RiSKER,  rlsk-Qr,  i.  98.     He  who  risks. 

Rite,  rite,  s.  Solemn  act  of  religion,  external  ob- 
servance. 

in 
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Ritual,  Tlt-tshi-al,  adj.  4(>3.  Solemnly  ceremo- 
nious, done  according  to  some  religious  institution. 

Ritual,  rltUshij-il,  s.  A  book  in  which  the  rites 
and  observances  of  reiiglon  are  set  down. 

Ritualist,  rlt-tshi-il-Ist,  s.    One  skilled  in  the 

Ritual 


Robust,  rA-bust,'  7     j- 

Robustious,  r6-b&stiy&s,  S  °*"    ^"■"^'  ^'^^ 

ous,  boisterous,  violent. 
Robustness,  r6-b&st-n&,  j.    strength,  vigour. 
ROCAJIBOLE,  rok-im-bole,  s.    A  sort  of  wild  gar- 


RlVAL,  rlivil,  s.  88.    One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the^QCHE-ALUM,  r6tsh.aW&m,  s.     A  purer  kind  oi 
same  thing  which  another  man  pursues;  a  competitor    .     a|y,„_ 


Competition,  emulation. 


a  competitor  m  love. 
Rival,  ri-viVl,  adj.    Standing  in  competition,   mak- 
ing the  same  claim  ;  emulous. 
To  Rival,   ri-vJl,  v.  a.    To  stand   in  competition 

with  another,  to  oppose;  to  emulate,  to  endeavour  to 

equal  or  excel. 
To  Rival,  ri-vHl,  v.  n-    To  be  in  competition. 
RiVALITY,  rl-viUi^-t^,  ^  ^ 
Rivalry,  ri-val-re,      ^  ' 
RivaLSHIP,  rl-val-shlp,  «.    The  state  or  character 

of  a  rival. 
To  Rive,  rive,  v.  a.  part.  Riven.   To  split,  to  cleave, 

to  divide  by  a  blunt  instrument. 
To    IllVEL,    rlv-vl,   V.    a.   102.     To   contract   into 

wrnikles  and  corrugations. 
Riven,  rlv-vn,  part,  of  Rive,  1 03. 
River,  rivi&r,  .i.  98.    A  land-current  of  water  larger 

than  a  brook. 
River-dragon,  riv-ur-drig-un,  s.    A  crocodile ; 

the  name  given  by  Milton  to  the  king  of  Egypt. 
RiA'ER-GOD,  rlv-&r-g5d,  s-   Tutelary  deity  of  a  river. 
River-horse,  riv-ir-horso,  s.   Hippopotamus. 
Rivet,   nv-It,    s.  99.    A  fastening  pin  clenchcci  at 

both  ends. 
To  Rivet,   rlv-lt,  v,  a.    To  fasten  with  rivets ;  to 

fasten  strongly,  to  make  immoveable. 
Rivulet,    rlv-i-l^t,    i.    A  small  river,  a  brook,  a 

streamlet. 
RlXDOLLAR,  riksi-dJil-l&r,  s.    A  German  coin,  worth 

four  shilhugs  and  sixpence  sterling. 

Roach,  rotsh,  s.  295.    A  fish. 

Road,   ride,   i.    295.     Large   way,   path  ;   ground 

where  ships  mayaiiehor;  inroad,  incursion — not  used; 

journey. 
To  Roam,   rome,   v.  n.    295.   To  wander  without 

any  certaui  purpose,  to  ramble,  to  rove. 
To  Roam,  r6me,  i>.   a.    lo  range,  to  wander  over. 
RoaMER,   ri-mur,   s.   98-    A   rover,  a  rambler,  a 

wanderer. 
Roan,  r6ne,  ndj.  295.     Bay,  sorrel,  or  black,  with 

grey  or  white  spots  interspersed. 
To    Roar,  rAre,  v.  n.    To  cry  as  a  lion  or  other 

wild  beast ;  to  ery  in  distress;  to  sound  as  the  wind  or 

sea ;  to  make  a  loud  noise. 
Roar,  rAre,  s.  295.    The  cry  of  a  lion  or  other  beast ; 

an  outcrv  of  distress;  a  clamour  of  merriment;  llie 

sound  of  the  wind  or  sea;  any  loud  noise. 
RoauY,  ro-r^,  adj.    Dewy. 
2'o    Roast,   rost,    li.  a,    295.    To  dress  meat,  by 

turning  it  round  before  the  fire ;  to  dress  at  the  fire 

without  water;  to  heat  any  thing  violently  ;  to  rule  the 

Roast,  to  govern,  to  manage,  to  preside. 

Jj^-  It  is  a  little  singular,  that  instead  of  the  participle 
of  this  verb,  we  should  use  the  verb  itself  foi  the  adjective, 
in  mast  beef,  a  roast  fowl ;  whilst  ive  say  a  roasted  apple, 
a  roasted  potato,  anil,  as  Shakespeare  h::s  it,  a  roasted  egg. 
Rob,  rob,  s.  inspissated  juices. 
To  Rob,  rob,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  any  thing  by  un- 
lawful force,  to  plunder ;  to  take  away  unlawfully. 
Robber,    rob'bur,    s.   98.     a  thief,  one  that  robs 

by  force,  or  •■teals  by  secret  means. 
Robbery,  rAhibur-i,  s.    Theft  perpetrated  by  force 

or  uith  privacy. 
Robe,  robi.-,  s.     A  gown  of  state,  a  dress  of  dignity. 
To  Roue,  r61)e,  d.  a.    To  dress  pompously,  to  invest. 
Roei.v,  rob-bln,  ^ 

Robin-RED-ekeast,  r6b-bln-r^d-br§st,   ^ 

bud  so  named  from  his  red  breast. 
442 


Rock,  rAk,  *,  a  vast  mass  of  stone ;  protection, 
defence,  a  spiritual  sense;  a  distaff  held  in  the  hand, 
from  w  hich  the  wool  was  spun  by  twirling  a  ball  below. 

To  Rock,  r6k,  v,  a.  To  shake,  to  move  backward* 
and  forw  ards ;  to  move  the  cradle  in  order  to  procurs 
sleep ;  to  lull,  to  quiet. 

To  Rock,  r6k,  v.  n.  To  be  violently  agitated,  to 
reel  to  and  fro. 

Rock-doe,  rSk^do,  s.     a  species  of  deer. 

Rock-ruby,  r&k-rOA-be,  s.  The  garnet  when  it 
is  of  a  very  strong,  but  not  deep  red,  and  has  a  fair  cast 
of  the  blue. 

Rock-salt,  rSkisalt,  s.    Mineral  salt. 

Rocker,  rAk-kur,  s.  98.  One  who  rocks  the 
cradle. 

Rocket,  rokiklt,  s.  99.    An  artificial  firework. 

Rockless,  rik-Ifis,  adj.    Being  without  rocks. 

RockrOSE,  rokiroze,  s.     A  plant. 

Rockwork,  rok-w&rk,  s.  Stones  fixed  in  mortar, 
in  imitation  of  the  asperities  of  rocks. 

Rocky,  r6k-ke,  adj.  Full  of  rocks  ;  resembling  a 
rock ;  hard,  stony,  obdurate. 

Rod,  rAd,  s.  A  long  twig ;  any  thing  long  and 
slender ;  an  instrument  for  measuring ;  an  instrument 
of  correction  made  of  twigs. 

Rode,  rode,  pict.  of  Kide. 

RouOiMONTADE,  r6d-6-m6n-tade,'  s.  An  empty 
noi^y  blu:=ter  or  boast,  a  rant. 

Roe,  ro,  s.  A  species  of  deer  ;  the  female  of  the 
hart. 

Roe,  rA,  s.    The  eggs  of  fish. 

Rogation,  ro-ga-shun,  s.    Litany,  supplication. 

ROGATION-WEEK,  ro-ga-shun-week,  i.  The 
week  immediately  preceding  Whit-sunday. 

Rogue,  rog,  5.  337.  A  vagabond  ;  a  knave,  a  vil- 
lain, a  thief;  a  name  of  slight  tenderness  anil  endcar- 
11  lent;  a  wag. 

To  Rogue,  rAg,  v-  tl.  To  wander,  to  play  the  va- 
gabond ;  to  play  knavish  tricks. 

Roguery,  rA-gur-^,  s.  98.  Knavish  tricks;  wag- 
gery, arch  tricks. 

RoguESHIP,  lAg-shlp,  s.  The  qualities  or  per- 
sonage of  a  rogue. 

Roguish,  rA-glsli,  adj.  Knavish,  fraudulent  ;  wag- 
gish, slightly  mischievous. 

Roguishly,  rA-glsWl^,  adv.    Like  a  rogue,  knav- 

ishly,  wantonly. 

RogUISHNESS,  rAig!sh-n6s,  s.  The  qualities  of  a 
rogue. 

RoGUY,  rA-g4,  aclj.  345.     Knavish,  wanton. 

To  ROIST,  rAlst  7      ^^  ^^ ^^^^^^  turbulcntly, 

To  Roister,  rois-tur,  ^ 
to  ac.  at  discretion,  to  be  at  free  quarter,  to  bluster. 

Roister,  rols-tur,  s.  299.  A  turbulent,  brutal, 
lawless,  blustering  fellow. 

To  Roll,  rAlc,  v.  a.  406.  To  move  any  thing  by 
volutatlon,  or  successive  application  of  the  diflercnt 
parts  of  the  surface  to  the  ground  ;  to  move  any  thing 
round  upon  its  axis ;  to  move  in  a  circle ;  to  produce  a 
periodical  revolution;  to  wrap  round  upon  itsell;  to 
inwrap,  to  involve  in  bandage ;  to  form  by  rolling  into 
round  masses ;  to  pour  in  a  stream  or  waves. 

To  Roll,  rAle,  v-  n.  To  ho  moved  by  the  succes- 
sive application  of  all  parts  of  the  surface  to  the  giound; 
to  run  on  wheels ;  to  perform  a  periodical  levolution; 
to  move  with  appearance  of  circular  direction ;  to  float 
in  rough  water  ;  to  move  as  waves  or  volumes  of  wa- 
ter; to  fluctuate,  to  move  tumultuously ;  to  rcvolvf 
on  its  axis ;  to  be  moved  tumultuously. 
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Roll,  rdle,  s.  The  act  of  rolling,  the  state  of  be- 
in;;  rolled  ;  the  thing  rolling;  mass  made  round  ;  writ- 
ing rolled  upon  itself ;  a  round  body  rolled  along;  pub- 
lick  writing;  a  register,  a  catalogue ;  chronicle. 

Roller,  ri^-l&r,  s.  98.  Any  thing  turning  on  its 
own  axis,  as,  a  heavy  stone  to  level  walks  ;  bandage, 
fillet. 

RoLLINGPIN,  r6-llng-pin,  s.  A  round  piece  of  wood 
tapering  at  each  end,  with  which  paste  is  moulded. 

ROLLYPOOLY,  ro-li^-po-le,  S.  A  corruption  of  roll 
ball  into  the  pool.  A  sort  of  game,  in  which  when  a 
ball  rolls  into  a  certain  place  it  wins. 

ROMAGE,  r&m-mldje,  s.  90.  A  tumult,  a  bustle, 
an  active  and  tumultuous  search  for  any  thing. 

Romance,  r4-minse,'  s.  A  military  fable  of  the 
middle  ages,  a  tale  of  wild  adventures  in  war  and  love ; 
a  lie,  a  fiction. 

To  Romance,  rA-mdnse,'  v.  n.    To  lie,  to  forge. 

Romancer,  r6-mins-ur,  s.  98.  A  liar,  a  forger 
of  tales. 

To  Romanize,  r6-min-ize,  v.  a.  To  Latinize,  to 
fill  with  modes  of  the  Romaa  speech. 

ROMANTICK,  rA-man-tlk,  adj.  Resembling  the 
tales  of  romances,  wild;  improbable,  false;  fanciful, 
full  of  wild  scenery. 

Roman,  r6^man,  adj.  88.    Belonging  to  Rome. 

Rome,  r6&m,  5.     The  cipital  city  of  Italy,  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Romulus,  and  once  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world. 
Jt5»  The  0  in  this  word  seems  irrevocably  fixed  in  the 

English  sound  of  tha'  letter  in  move,  prove,  &c.  Pope,  in- 
deed, rhymes  it  with  dome  ; 

«  Thus  when  we  view  some  well-proportion'd  dottu, 
**  The  world's  just  wonder,  iuid  ev'n  thine,  O  Ratne!" — 

But,  as  Mr.  Nares  observes,  it  is  most  probable  that  he 

pronounced  this  word  as  if  written  doom,  as  he  rhymes 

Rome  with  rfoowi  afterwards  in  tlie  same  poem. 

**  From  the  same  foes  at  last  both  felt  their  doo.ii 

**  And  the  same'  age  saw  learning;  fall  and  Rome." 

Essay  on  Crituiani,  v.  6B5. 

The  tnith  is,  nothing  certain  can  be  concluded  from  the 
rhyming  of  poets.  It  may  serve  to  confirm  an  establish- 
ed usage,  but  can  never  direct  us  where  u.a^e  is  various 
and  uncertain.  But  the  pun  which  Shakespeare  puts  in- 
to the  mouth  of  Cassius  in  Julius  Ctesar,  decidedly  shows 
what  was  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  in  his  tunc : 

"  Now  It  i3  Rxmu,  indeed,  and  room  enough, 
"  \V"hen  there  13  in  it  but  one  onJj  naan." 

And  the  Grammar  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  recommended 
by  Steele,  savs,  the  city  Rome  is  pronounced  like  room  ; 
and  Dr.  Jones,  in  his  Spelling  Dictionary,  1704,  gives  it 
the  same  sound. 
Romp,    r6mp,    s.      a  rude,   awkward,   boisterous, 

untaught  girl ;  rough,  rude  play. 
To  Romp,   r5mp,   v.   n.     To  play  rudely,  noisily, 

and  boisterously. 
Rondeau,   r6n-d6,'  $.     A  kind  of  ancient  poetry, 

commonly  consisting  of  thirteen  verses,  of  which  eight 

have  one  rhyme  and  five  another ;  it  is  divided  into 

three  parts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third,  the 

beginning  of  the  Rondeau  is  repeated  in  an  equivocal 

sense. 
Ronion,  r&niy&n,  .f.   113.     A  fat  bulky  woman. 
RONT,    rint,    s.    165.     An   animal   stinted  in  the 

growth. 
Rood,   ro5d,    i.   306.     The  fourth  part  of  an  acre 

in  square  measure ;  a  pole,  a  measure  of  sixteen  feet 

and  a  half  in  long  measure ;  the  cross. 
Roof,   r65f,   *.    306.     The  cover  of  a  house  ;    the 

vault,  the  inside  of  the  arch  that  covers  a  building  ;  the 

pa-late,  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth. 
To  Roof,    r5of,    v.  a.      To  cover  with  a  roof;   to 

enclose  in  a  house. 
ROOFY,  r66i"-e,  adj.    Having  roofs. 
itOOK,  r66k,  s.  306.     A  bird  resembling  a  crow,  it 

feeds  not  on  carrion  but  grain;  a  piece  at  chess;  a 

cheat,  a  trickish  rapacious  fellow. 
To  Rook,  rook,  v.  n.    To  rob,  to  cheat. 
Rookery,  r66k-ur^,  $.    A  nursery  of  rooks. 
Rooky.  roSk-e,  adj.    inhabited  by  rooks. 
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Room,  r65m,  $.  306.  Space,  extent  of  place ;  space 
or  place  unoccupied  ;  way  unobstructed ;  place  of  ano. 
thur,  stead;  unobstructed  opjiorlunity ;  an  apartment 
in  a  house. 

RoOMAGE,  rSom-idje,  5.  90.    Space,  place. 

Roominess,  room-^-n^s,  s.  Space,  quantit)  of  ex- 
tent. 

Roomy,  r5um-^,  adj.    Spacious,  wide,  large. 

Roost,  roost,  s.  306.  That  on  which  a  bird  sits 
to  sleep  ;  the  act  of  sleeping. 

To  Roost,  r66st,  v.  n.  To  sleep  as  a  bird ;  to 
lodge,  in  burlesque. 

Root,  r6ot,  s.  306.  That  part  of  the  plant  which 
rests  in  the  ground,  and  supplies  the  stems  with  nour- 
ishment; the  bottom,  the  lower  part ;  a  plant  of  which 
the  root  is  esculent ,  the  original,  the  first  cause  ;  the 
first  ancestor ;  fixed  residence ;  impression,  durable  ef- 
fect. 

To  Root,  r55t,  v.  n.  To  fix  the  root,  to  strike  far 
into  the  earth  ;  to  turn  up  earth. 

To  Root,  rOot,  v.  a.  To  fix  deep  in  the  earth ;  to 
imiiress  deeply  ;  to  turn  up  out  of  the  ground ;  to  e- 
ladicate;  to  extirpate;  to  destroy,  to  banish. 

Rooted,  r6ot-ed,  adj.    Fixed  deep,  radical. 

Rootedly,  rooti-ed-le,  adv.    Deeply,  strongly. 

Rooty,  r66t-^,  adj.    Full  of  roots. 

llOl'E,  ripe,  s.  A  cord,  a  string,  a  halter  ;  any  row 
v'i  things  depending,  as,  a  rope  of  onions. 

7'i)  Rope,  rApe,  v.  n.  To  draw  out  in  a  line  as  vis. 
rous  matter. 

Ropedancer,  rope-dins-&r,  s.  An  artist  who 
dances  on  a  rope. 

ROPINEPS,  r6-p^-n6s,  s.    Viscosity,  glutinousuess. 

RopEMakek,  rope-inake-ur,  s.  One  who  makes 
ropes  to  sell. 

Ropery,   rope-ur-e,  s.     Rogue's  tricks.     Not  used. 

Ropetrick,  rope-trlk,  *.  Probably  rogue's  tricks, 
tricks  that  deserve  the  halter.     An  old  cant  word. 

Ropy,  ro-ps^,  ad.j.     Viscous,  tenacious,  glutinous. 

Roquelaure,  r6k-6-16r/  s.  French.  A  cloak  .foi 
men. 

Roriferous,  rA-rif-flr-us,  adj.    Producing  dew. 

RouiFLUENT,  r6-rif-flill-6nt,  adj.  518.  Flowing 
with  dew. 

Rosary,  ro-zar-^,  s.  440.  A  string  of  brads,  on 
wiiich  prayers  are  numbered.  A  place  abounding  with 
roses. 

ROSCID,  r6s-sld,  adj.    Dewy,  abounding  with  dew 

Rose,  rAze,  s.  A  flower ;  to  speak  under  the  Rose, 
to  speak  any  thing  with  safety,  so  as  not  afterwards  to 
be  discovered. 

Rose,  rAze,  Fret,  of  Rise. 

Roseate,  ro-zhe-at,  adj.  91.  452.  Rosy,  full  cf 
r:)ses;  blooming,  fragrant,  as  a  rose. 

Rosed,  rAzd,  adj.  359.    Cringsoned,  flushed. 

Rosemary,  roze-ma-r^,  s.    A  plant. 

Rose- noble,  rAze-n^-bl,  s.  An  English  gold  coin, 
in  value,  anciently,  sixteen  shillings. 

Rose-water,  rAzc-iwa-tfir,  s.  Water  distilled  from 
roses. 

RosET,  rA-z5t,  s.    A  red  colour  for  painters. 

Rosin,  r5z-zin,  s.  In.spissated  turpentine,  a  juice 
of  the  pine ;  any  inspissated  matter  of  vegetables  that 
dissolve  in  spirit. 

{CJ^  When  this  word  is  used  in  a  general  or  philosophi- 
cal sense  for  the  fat  sulphurous  part  cf  vegetables,  it  Is 

generally  termed  resin  ;  when  in  a  more  confined  sense, 

signifying  the  inspissated  juice  of  turpentine,  it  is  called 

ros'iTU 

•*  Bouzebus  who  could  sweetlj  sing, 

•'  Or  with  the  rosin'd  bow  torment  the  string," — Gay. 

To  Rosin,  roz-zln,  v.  a.     To  rub  with  rosin. 
RosINY,  rAz-zln-t!',  adj.     Resembling:  rosin. 
ROSSEL,  ros-bll,  X.   99.     Light  lai^l. 

Rostrated,  rAs^tra-t^d.  adj  Adorned  with  beaks 
of  .<<hips. 
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Rostrum,  risitr&m,  s.  The  beak  of  a  bird  ;  the 
beak  of  a  ship ;  the  scafToUl  whence  oraturi  harangued  ; 
tlie  pipe  which  conveys  the  distilling  liquor  into  its  re- 
ceiver in  the  common  alcmbicks. 

Rosy,  ro-z^,  n(l^.  438.  Uesembling  a  rose  in  bloom, 
beauty,  colour,  or  fragrance. 

I'o  Rot,  r6t,  v-  n.  To  imtrefy,  to  lose  the  cohesion 
of  its  parts. 

To  Hot,  r6t,  v.  a.  To  make  putrid,  to  bring  to  cor- 
ruption. 

Rot,  r5t,  s.  A  distemper  among  sheep,  in  which 
their  lungs  are  wasted  ;  putrefaction,  ]>utrid  decay. 

RoTARV,  ri'ti-re,  adj.    Whirled  as  a  wheel. 

R0T.\TED,  ro-ta-tL'd,  ndj.     Whirling  round. 

Rotation',  r6-t;iislifin,  s.  The  act  of  whirling 
round  like  a  wheel;  revolution;  the  act  of  taliing  any 
thing  in  turn. 

Rotator,  lo-ta-tur,  s.  166.  That  which  gives  a 
circular  motion. 

Rote,  rote,  s.  Words  uttered  by  mere  memory 
without  meaning,  memory  of  words  without  compre- 
hension of  the  sense. 

To  Rote,  rite,  v.  a.  To  fix  in  the  memory  with- 
out informing  the  understanding. 

RoTGUT,  rot-gat,  s.     Bad  small  beer.     A  low  term. 

Rottek,  r?)t-tn,  adj.  103.  Putrid,  carious  ;  not 
trusty,  not  sound. 

Rottenness,  r5t-tn-n^s,  s.  State  of  being  rotten, 
cariousness,  putrefaction. 

Rotund,  ro-timd,'  adj.     Round,  circular,  spherical. 

RoTUNDiFOLlOUS,  rA-tun-dt^-fci-lt^-us,  adj.  Hav- 
ing round  leaves. 

Rotundity,  r6-tCin-de-te,  s.  Roundness,  circu- 
larity. 

ROTUNDO,  rA-tfinWA,  J.  A  building  formed  round 
both  in  tlie  inside  and  outside,  such  as  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome. 

To  Rove,  rAve,  v.  n.  To  ramble,  to  range,  to  wander. 

To  Rove,  rAve,  v.   a.    To  wander  over. 

Rover,  rA-vCir,  s.  98.  A  wanderer,  a  ranger  ;  a 
tickle,  uiconstaiit  man  ;  a  robber,  a  pirate. 

Rouge,  ro&zhe,  s.  French.  Red  paint  to  paint  the 
face. 

Rough,  ruf,  adj-  314.  391.  Not  smooth,  rugged  ; 
austere  to  tlie  taste ;  harsh  to  the  ear  ;  rugged  of  tem- 
per, inelegant  of  manners  ;  harsh  to  the  mind,  severe  ; 
hard-featured;  not  polished;  rugged,  disordered  in  ap- 
pearance: stormy,  IJoisterous. 

To  Roughcast,  r&f-k;\st,  ?>.  a.  To  mould  with- 
out nicety  or  elegance,  to  form  with  asperities  and  in- 
equalities ;  to  plaster  with  rough  mortar;  to  form  any 
thing  in  its  first  rudiments. 

Roughcast,  r&f-kAst,  s.  A  rude  model,  a  form 
in  its  rudiments;  a  kind  of  rough  plaster. 

KoUGHDRAUGHT,  r&f-drift,  i.  A  draught  in  its 
rudiments. 

To  RoUGriDRAW,  filfidraw,  v  a.    To  trace  coarsely. 

To  Roughen,  raf-fn,  v.  a.  103.     To  make  rough. 

2o  Roughhew,  ruf-liu,'!'.  a.  To  give  to  any  thing 
the  first  appearance  of  form. 

RoUGHHEWN,  riif-liuno,'  part.  adj.  Rugged,  un- 
polished, uncivil,  unrefined;  not  yet  nicely  finished. 

Roughly,  r£lf-le,  ndv.  With  uneven  surface,  with 
a-^pcrities  on  the  surface;  liarshly,  uncivilly,  rudely; 
severely,  without  tenderness;  austerely  to  the  taste; 
boisterously,  tempestuously;  harshly  to  the  ear. 

Roughness,  ruf-nSs,  ».  Staperficial  asperity,  un- 
evenness  of  surface ;  austcrcness  to  the  taste ;  taste  of 
astringency  ;  harshness  to  the  ear  ;  ruggcdness  of  tem- 
per ;  coarseness  of  manners,  tendency  to  rudeness  ;  ab- 
sence of  delicacy ;  severity,  violence  of  discipline;  vio- 
lence of  operation  in  medicines;  unpolished  or  un- 
finished state;  ineleganceof  dress  or  appearance  ;  tem- 
pestuousness,  storminess ;  coarseness  of  features. 

Rough-rider,   r&f-rUd&r,   s.    One   that   breaks 

liwrses  for  riding. 
RougHT,  rawt   Old  ;we/.  of  Reach,  319.     Reached 
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To    RoUGHWORK,    rCifiwSrk,    v.    a.      To    vrofk 

coarsely  over  without  the  least  nicety. 

Rounceval,  r(jinis«i-vill,  i.  3 13.  A  species  ol 
l"-'a. 

Round,  round,  adj,  313.  Cylindrical;  circular; 
spherical;  not  broken;  large,  not  inconsiderable;  plain, 
candid,  open;  quick,  brisk;  plain,  free  without  deli 
cacy,  almost  rough. 

Round,  round,  s.  A  circle,  a  sphere,  an  orb  ;  run- 
die,  step  of  a  ladder;  the  time  in  which  any  thing  has 
passed  through  all  hands,  and  comes  back  to  the  first, 
a  revolution,  a  course  ending  at  the  point  where  it  be- 
gan ;  a  walk  performed  by  a  guard  or  officer,  to  survey 
a  certain  district. 

Round,  round,  adv.  Every  way,  on  all  sides  ,  in  a 
revolution  :  circularly;   not  in  a  direct  line. 

Round,  roimd,  prej).  On  every  sido  of;  about, 
circularly  about ;  all  over. 

2'o  Round,  round,  v.  a.  To  surround,  to  encircle; 
to  make  spherical  or  circular;  to  raise  to  a  relief;  to 
move  about  any  thing ;  to  mould  into  smoothness. 

To  Round,  round,  v.  n.  To  grow  round  in  form  ; 
to  whisper  ;  to  go  round. 

Roundabout,  round-i-bout,  adj.  Ample,  circui- 
tous; indirect,  loose. 

Roundel,  roun-d(^l,         7  .  , .   , 

,,  .      33    ,ji  ,1    >    s.     A  Kind  of  ancient 

Roundelay,  roun-de-la,  <> 

jioetry  ;  a  round  form  or  .Igure. 

Rounder,  round-ur,  s.  98  Circumference,  en- 
closure.   Not  used. 

Roundhead,  round-h^d,  s.  A  puritan,  so  named 
from  the  practice  once  prevalent  among  them  of  croiv 
ping  their  hair  round. 

Roundhouse,  round-hou.se,  s.  The  constable's 
prison,  in  which  disorderly  persons  found  in  the  street 
are  confined. 

Roundish,  round-Isli,  adj.  Somewhat  round,  ap- 
liroaching  to  roundness. 

Roundly,  .  ound-le,  adu.  In  a  round  form,  in  a 
round  manner  ;  openlv,  plainly,  without  reserve  ;  brisk- 
ly, with  speed;  completely,  to  the  purpose  ;  vigorou* 
ly,  in  earnest. 

Roundness,  roimd-n^s,  s.  Circularity,  sphericity, 
cylindrical  form ;  smoothness;  honesty,  openness,  vi- 
gorous measures. 

To  Rouse,  rouze,  v.  a.  313.    To  wake  from  rest 
to  excite  to  thought  or  action  ;  to  put  into  action  ;  to 
drive  a  beast  from  his  lair. 

To  Rouse,  rouze,  v.  n.  To  awake  from  slumber ; 
to  be  excited  to  thought  or  action. 

Rouse,  rouze,  s.     A  dose  of  liquor  rather  too  large 

RouSER,  rou-zur,  i.    One  who  rouses. 

Rout,  rout,  s.  313.  A  clamorous  multitude,  a 
rabble,  a  tumultuous  crowd ;  confusion  of  any  army 
defeated  or  dispersed. 

To  Rout,  rout,  v.  a.  To  dissipate  and  put  into 
confusion  by  defeat. 

Route,  rout,  or  rOot,  s.     Road,  way. 
^^'  Upon  a  more  accurate  observation  of  the  best  usage, 

I  must  give  the  preference  to  the  first  sound  of  this  word,, 

notwithstanding  its  coincidence  in  sound  with  another 

word  of  a  difl'erent  meaning  ;  the  fewer  French  sounds  of 

this  diphthong  we  have  in  our  langu.ige,  the  better;  nor 

does  there  appear  any  necessity  for  retaining  the  final  <. 

See  Bowl. — Mr.  tjhcridan  and  Mr.  Smith  make  a  difl'ereuco 

between  roul,  a  rabble,  and  route,  a  road ;   Mr.  Scott  give* 

both  sounds,  but  seems  to  prefer  the  first;  W.  Johnston, 

Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  both  alike,  and 

with  the  first  sound. 

Routine,  ro6-tWn,'  s.  112. 

JC5"  i  his  is  a  French  word  adopted  to  express  any  prac- 
tice, proceeding  in  the  same  regular  way,  without  any  aU 
teration  according  to  circumst.inces. 
Row,    rA,   s.    324.     A   rank  or  file,   a  number  of 

things  ranged  in  a  line. 
2o  Row,  rA,  v.   n.    To  impel  a  vessel  In  the  water 

by  oars. 
To  Row,  rA,  V.  a.    To  drive  or  help  forward  by  oars. 
Rowel,  rSu-11,  s.  322.    The  point  of  a  .«pur  turn- 
ing on  an  axis;  a  seton,  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk  put  into 
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a  woiiiid  to  hinder  It  from  healing  and  provoke  a  dis- 
oharsjc. 

To  Uo«'EL,   rou-il,   r.  a.     To  pierce  through  tiie 
skill,  and  keep  the  wound  open  by  a  rowel. 

ROWLR,  ro-ur,  5.   98.     One  that  manages  an  oar. 

Royal,   roe-il,  ad).  329.     Kingly,  t>elonging  to  a 
king,  becoming  a  king,  regal ;  noble,  illustrious. 

Royalist,  ro^i-il-ist,  jt.    Adherent  to  a  king. 

To  RoYALlSE,  ro^-AI-ize,  i;.  a.    To  make  royal. 

Royally,  rS^-il-^,  adv.    In  a  kingly  manner,  re 
gaily,  as  beeomes  a  king. 

Royalty,  ro^-il-t^,  s.     Kingship,  character  or  of- 
fice of  a  king ;  state  of  a  king ;  emblems  of  royalty. 


the  first  elements  of  a  science  ;  the  first  pnrt  of  educa- 
tion ;  the  first  inaccurate,  iinshapen  beginning. 

RuDIML>fTAL,  i55-d(^-ment'ul,  adj.  Initial,  re- 
lating to  first  princi|)les. 

To  Rue,  rou,  v.  a,  339.  To  grieve  for,  or  regret; 
to  lament. 

Rue,  rSo,  s.  An  herb  called  Herb  of  Grace,  be- 
cause holy  water  was  sprinkled  with  it. 

Rueful,  rbo'-(n\,  adj.  174.  Mournful,  woful, 
sorrowful. 

Ruefully,  rbd'-ful-i,  adv.  Moumfullv,  sorrow- 
fully. 

Ruefulness,    r55iful-nes,    s.     Sorrowfuhiess, 

mournfulness. 


r.  »i/   7  1         ,.   «A„     -,  .  '      ■  mourniui 

ROYNISH    T6i.uhh,  adj.  329.    raltry.  sorry,  n.ean,^^^^j,=5_^,,^_    (FrericL)    A  circle,  an  a.sen>. 
rude.     Not  used.  blv  at  a  private  house.^ 


To  Rub,  rSb,  v.  a.  To  clean  or  smooth  any  thing 
by  passing  sometliing  over  it,  to  scour,  to  wipe ;  to 
move  one  body  upon  another ;  to  remove  by  friction  ; 
to  touch  hard ;  to  Rub  down,  to  clean  or  curry  a  horse ; 
to  Rub  up,  to  excite,  to  awaken;  to  polish,  to  retouch. 

To  Rub,  r&b,  t;.  n.  To  fret,  to  make  a  friction ;  to 
get  through  difficulties. 

Rub,  r&b,  s.     Collision,  hinderance,  obstruction  ;  act 


Ruff,  ruf,  s.  A  puckered  linen  ornament  formerly 
worn  about  the  neck;  a  small  river  fish;  a  state  of 
rouglniess. 

RurFL\N,  r&fiyan,  s.  1 1 3.  A  brutal,  boisterous, 
mischievous  fellow ;  a  cut-throat,  a  robber,  a  murderer 

Ruffian,  rufiyin,  adj.  Brutal,  savagely  bois- 
terous. 


of  rubbing;  inequality  of  ground  that  hinders  the  mo-  '  To  RuFFLE,  ruf-fl,  v-  a.  405.     To  disorder,  to  put 


tion  of  a  bowl;  difficulty,  cause  of  uneasiness. 

RuB-STONE,  rub-Stone,  *.  A  stone  to  scour  or 
sharpen. 

Rubber,  r&b-bur,  i.  98.  One  that  rubs ;  the  in- 
strument with  which  one  rubs  ;  a  coarse  file ;  a  game, 
a  contest,  two  games  out  of  three. 

RuBDAGE,  r&b'bidje,    )         ^r,      „  ■       <•.   -.^ 
r>  7.1  '1  1  u  J-     *•    90.      Ruins  of  build- 

RuBBisH,  rob-bish,       J 

ing,  fragments  of  matter  used  in  building;  confusion, 
mingled  glass;  any  thing  vile  and  worthless. 
RUBBLE-STO.VE,  rub'bl-stoiie,  s.      A  stone  rubbed 
and  worn  l)y  the  water  at  the  latter  end  of  the  deluge. 

Rubicund,  r55-be-kand,  adj.  339.     Inclined  to 

redness. 
RuBir.D,  rooibid,  adj.  283.    Red  as  a  ruby 
RUBIFICK,  r66-blf-fik,  adj.  509.    Making  red. 
RuBIFORM,  r66i-b^-fonn,  adj.    Having  the  form  of 

red. 
To  Rubify,  rbb'-hi-fl,  v.  a.  1S;3.     To  make  red. 
Rubious,  r66-b^-5s,  adj.  314.     Kuddy,  red.    Not 

used. 

Rubricated,  r5flibr^-ka-t^d,  adj.  Smeared  with 
red. 

RUBRICK,  rSS-brik,  s.  Directions  printed  in  books 
of  law,  and  in  jirayer-books,  so  termed,  because  they 
were  originally  distinguished  by  being  in  red  ink. 

Ruby,  ro6-b(i,  s.  a  precious  stone  of  a  red  colour, 
next  in  hardness  and  value  to  a  diamond  ;  redness;  a- 
ny  thing  red  ;  a  blotch,  a  carbuncle. 

Ruby,  r66-b^,  adj.    Of  a  red  colour. 

Ructation,  rfik-ta'shun,  s.  A  belching  arising 
from  wind  and  indigestion. 

Rudder,  r&d-dfir,  s.  98.  The  instrument  at  the 
stern  of  a  vessel  by  which  its  course  is  governed  ;  any 
thing  that  guides  or  governs  the  course. 

Ruddiness,  r&d-de-mJs,  s.  The  quahty  of  approach- 
ing to  redness. 

Ruddle,  rud-dl,  s.  405.    Ited  earth. 

Ruddock,  rud-d&k,  s.    A  kind  of  bird. 

Ruddy,  rudMi^,  adj.  Approaching  to  redness,  pale 
red;  yellow. 

Rude,  r60d,  adj.  339.  Rough,  coarse  of  manners, 
brutal,  violent,  turbulent ;  harsh,  inclement ;  raw,  un- 
taught; rugged,  shapeless,  artless,  inelegant;  such  as 
may  be  done  with  strength  without  art. 

Rudely,  r66d-l^,  adv.  in  a  rude  manner  ;  un- 
skilfully ;  violently,  boisterously. 


out  of  form,  to  make  less  smooth;  to  discompose,  to 
put  out  of  temper ;  to  contract  into  piaits. 

To  Ruffle,  ruf-fl,  v.  n.  To  grow  rough  or  tur- 
bulent ;  to  be  in  loose  motion,  to  (hitter. 

Ruffle,  raf-fl,  s.  Plaited  linen  used  as  an  orna- 
ment ;  dijturbaoce,  contention,  tumult. 

RuFTF.RHOOD,  ruf-tur-liud,  s.  In  Falconry,  a 
hood  to  be  worn  by  a  hawk  when  she  is  first  drawn. 

Rug,  rug,  s.  A  coarse  nappy  woollen  cloth ;  a 
coarse  nappy  coverlet  used  for  mean  beds;  a  rough 
woolly  dog. 

Rugged,  rcigigld,  adj.  99.  366.  Rough,  full  oi 
unevenncss  and  asperity;  savage  of  temper;  stormy, 
rude,  rough  or  harsh  to  the  car;  surly;  boisterous; 
rough,  sliaggy. 

Ruggedly,  rug-gld-li^,  adv.    In  a  rugged  manner. 

Ruggednf.SS,  rug-gld-nes,  s.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  rugged. 

Rugose,  rOS-gise,'  adj.     Wrinkled. 

Ruin,  roo'-in,  s.  176.  339.  The  fall  or  destruc- 
tion of  cities  or  edifices;  the  remains  of  a  building  de- 
molished ;  destruction,  loss  of  happiness  or  fortune, 
overthrow;  mi-chief,  bane. 

7'o  Ruin,  \hh'-\n,  v.  a.  To  subvert,  to  demolish  ; 
to  destroy,  to  deprive  of  felicity  or  fortune  ;  to  impo- 
verish. 

To  Rui.s",  r66-1n,  t;.  n.  To  fall  in  ruins  ;  to  run  to 
ruin  ;  to  be  brought  to  poverty  or  miserj'.    Little  used. 

To  Rui.nate,  rOo-in-ate,  v.  a.  To  subvert,  to  do- 
molish.     Obsolete. 

Ruination,  r66-in-a-shun,  j.  Subversion,  demo- 
lition.    Vulgar.     Obsolete. 

Rui.VOUS,  r66-in-us,  adj.  314.  Fallen  to  ruin,  di- 
lapidated ;  pernicious,  baneful,  destructive. 

Ruinously,  rot^-m-us-lt^,  adv.  In  a  ruinous 
manner. 

Rule,  r6ol,  t.  3? 9-  Government,  sway,  supreraa 
command;  an  instrun  ent  by  which  lines  are  drawn 
canon,  precept  by  which  the  thoughts  or  actions  are  dl. 
reeled;  regularity,  propiiety  of  behaviour. 

To  Rule,  r56i,  v.  a.  To  govern,  to  control,  to  ma- 
nage with  power  and  authority  ;  to  settle  as  by  rule. 

To  Rule,  rool,  v.  n.    To  have  power  or  command. 

Ruler,  rhb\-hx,  s.  98.  Governor,  one  that  hai 
the  supreme  command;  an  instrument,  by  the  diiec. 
tion  of  which  lines  are  drawn. 

Rum,  riim,  s.  A  country  parson  ;  a  kind  of  spir'.t 
distilled  from  molasses. 


Rudeness,    r66din^s,    s.      Coarseness  of  manners,  I  ^^    RUMBI.E,    rumibl,    v.    n.    405.     To  make   a 

incivility  ;  violence,  boisterousness.  1      hoarse,  low,  continued  noise. 

Rudesby,  rSodz^be,  s.    An  uncivil  turbulent  fellow.  '  Rl^^KLER,  r&m-bl-ur,  s.    The  person  or  thing  that 

Obsolete  I      rumbles. 

Rudiment,  rooide-m^nt.  $.    The  first  principles,    Huminant,  rbi'-niLn^nt,  adj.  339.    Having  th« 

'  I      property  of  chewing  the  eud. 
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To  Ruminate,  rOo-me-nate,  v.  n.    To  chew  the  I  To  Ruptuuf,  rtip-tshirc,  r.  a.   To  break,  to  burst, 


cud  :  to  nnise,  to  think  ajjain  and  again. 
To  ilUMINATK,  r5o-nrie-nate,  v.   a.    To  chew  over 

again  ;  to  muse  on,  to  meditate  over  and  over  again. 
Rumination,  r66-m^-na'sh&n,  s.    The  property 

or  act  of  chewing  the  cud  ;  meditation,  reflection. 
7'o  Rummage,  rum-mklje,  v.  a.  90.    To  search, 

to  [ihnidcr,  lo  evacuate. 
To  Rummage,  rum-mldje,  v.  n.    To  search  places 
RuMMEK,    rum-m&r,   s.    9S.     A  glass,  a  drinking 

cup. 
Rumour,  r56'ni&r,  5.  314.  339.    Flying  or  popu- 
lar report,  bruit,  fame. 
To  Rumour,  rSo-mur,  v.  a.    To  raport  abroad,  to 

bruit. 
Rumoureb,   r66-mfir-tir,    s.      Reporter,   spreader 

of  news. 
Rump,   rump,  s.     The  end  of  the  back  bone  ;   the 

buttocks. 
To  Rumple,  r6m-pl,  v.  a.  405.    To  crush  or 

contract  into  puckers  or  creases. 
Rumple,  lum-pl,  s.  405.  Pucker,  rough  plait. 
To  Run,  r&ii,  Pret.  Ran,  i'.  «.  To  move  swiftly, 
to  piv  the  legs  in  such  a  manner  as  that  both  feet  are 
at  everj-  step  off  the  ground  at  the  same  time;  to  rush 
violently;  to  take  a  course  at  sea  ;  to  contend  in  a  race; 
to  stream,  to  flow ;  to  be  liquid,  to  be  fluid ;  to  be  fu- 
sible, to  melt ;  to  pass,  to  proceed ;  to  have  a  legal 
course,  to  be  pr-ictised;  to  have  a  course  in  any  direc- 
tion ;  to  pass  m  thought  or  speech  ;  to  have  a  continual 
tenour  of  any  kind;  to  be  popularly  known;  to  have 
reception,  success,  or  continuance ;  to  proceed  in  a  cer- 
tain order :  to  be  in  force ;  to  be  generally  received ;  to 
have  a  track  or  course;  to  make  a  gradual  progress; 
to  exceni  pusur  matter  ,  to  become  irregiilar,  toch.an"e 
to  something  wild  ;  to  get  by  artifice  or  fraud ;  to  fall, 
to  pass ;  to  have  a  general  tendency ;  to  proceed  as  on 
aground  or  principle;  to  Run  after,  to  search  for,  to 
endeavour  as  though  out  of  the  way ;  lo  Run  av;ay 
with,  to  hurry  without  consent;  to  Run  in  with,  to 
close,  to  comply  ;  to  Run  on,  to  be  continued  ;  to  Run 
over,  to  be  so  full  .as  to  overflow  ;  to  be  so  much  as  to 
overflow  ;  to  Run  out,  to  be  at  an  end  ;  to  spread  ex- 
uberantly :  tn  expatiate ;  to  be  wasted  or  exhausted. 
To  Run,  ri":i!,  v.  a.  To  pierce,  to  stab;  to  force,  to 
drive;  to  force  into  any  way  or  form;  to  drive  with 
violence;  to  melt;  to  incur;  to  venture,  to  hazard; 
to  import  or  export  without  duty;  to  prosecute  in 
thought;  to  push;  to  Run  down,  to  chase  to  weari- 
ness; to  crush,  to  overbear;  to  Run  over,  to  recount 
cursorily,  to  consider  cursorily ;  to  Run  through,  to 
pierce  to  the  farther  surface,  to  spend  one's  whole  estate. 
Run,   run,   s.    The  act  of  running,  as,  the  play  has 

a  great  Run,  I  have  had  a  Run  of  ill  luck. 
Runagate,  run-ni-gate,  s.     A  fugitive,  rebel,  a- 

postate. 
Runaway,   rfmil-wa,  s.    One  that  flies  from  dan- 
ger, a  fugitive. 
Rundle,  rfm-dl,  s.  405.    A  round,  a  step  of  a  lad- 
der; a  pcritrochiiim,  something  put  round  an  axis 
RUNDLET,  ri'ind-Ht,  i.   99.     A  small  barrel. 
RcNG,  rfing,  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Ring. 
Runic,   r6-nik,  adj.     Denoting  the  old  Scandina- 
vian language. 
Runnel,  run-nil,  s.  99.    A  rivulet,  a  small  brook. 

Little  used. 
Runner,  r&n-n5r,  *  98.    One  that  runs  ;  a  racer ; 
a  messenger ;  a  shooting  sprig  ;  one  of  the  stones  of  a 
mill;  a  bird. 
RUNNET,  rCininlt,  s.  99.     A  liquor  made  by  steep- 
ing the  stomach  of  a  calf  in  hot  water,  and  used  to  co- 
agulate milk  for  curds  and  cheese. 
RuNNION,    r&ii-y5n,    s.    113.      A   paltry  scurvy 

wretch.     Out  of  use. 
Hunt,  rfint,  s.     Any  small  animal  below  the  natural 

growth  of  the  kind. 
RuFTION,   rfip-shiin,   s.     Breach,  solution  of  con- 
tinuity. 
Rupture,  r&pitshire,   s.  461.    The  act  of  break- 
ing, state  of  being  broken  ;  a  breach  of  peace,  open  bn- 
tility  ;  burstcnucss;  preternatural  eruption  of  thognt. 
44C 


to  sutler  disruption. 

Rupturewort,  riip-tshir-wDrt,  s-    a  plant. 

Rural,  rOO-ral,  adj.  88.  339.  Country,  exist- 
ing in  the  country,  not  in  cities ;  suiting  the  country, 
resembling  the  country. 

Rurality,  100-raKe-t^,     7  *    The  quality  of  be- 

RuraLNESS,  r65-ial-n6s,  3      '"g  rural. 

Rush,  rush,  s.  a  plant ;  any  thing  proverbially 
worthless. 

Rush-candle,  rfish-kin-dl,  t.  a  small  blinking 
taper,  made  by  stripping  a  rush. 

To  Rush,  rush,  v.  n.  To  move  with  violence,  to 
go  on  with  tumultuous  rapidity. 

Rush,  rtisli,  s.    A  violent  course. 

Rushy,  r&sh-^,  adj.  Abounding  with  rushes,  made 
of  rushes. 

Rusk,  rusk,  s.    Hard  bread  for  stores. 

Russet,  rus-slt,  adj.  99.  Reddishly  brown  ;  New- 
ton seems  to  use  it  for  grey;  coarse,  homespun,  rus- 
tick. 

RussETING,  r&s-sit-lng,  s.  A  name  given  to  se- 
veral  sorts  of  pears  or  apples,  from  their  colour. 

Rust,  rust,  s.  The  red  incrustation  of  iron  ;  the 
tarnished  or  corroded  surface  of  any  metal ;  loss  ol 
jiower  by  inactivity  ;  matter  bred  by  corruption  or  de- 
generation. 

To  Rust,  r&st,  v.  n.  To  gather  rust,  to  have  the 
surface  tarnished  or  corroded;  to  degenerate  in  Idle- 
ness. 

To  Rust,  rust,  v.  a.  To  make  rusty  ;  to  inipati 
by  time  or  inactivity. 

RusriCAL,  rus^t^-kal,  adj.  88.  Rough,  boisterous, 
rmle. 

Rustically,   rus-ie-kJl-e,  adv.     Rudely,  incie- 

nantly. 
RusTICALNESS,   rus'te-kil-nSs,  s.    The  quality  of 

being  rustical,  rudeness. 
To  Rusticate,  rus-tu-katc,  v.  n.   To  reside  in  the 

country. 

To  Rusticate,  rus-t^-kate,  v.  a.  To  banis.>-. 
into  the  country. 

Rusticity,  rus-tlsi^-te,  s.  Qualities  of  one  that 
lives  in  the  country,  simplicity,  artlessness,  rudeness; 
rural  appearance. 

RUSTICK,  rfis-tik,  adj.  Rural,  country;  rude,  un- 
taught, inelegant;  artless,  honest,  simple;  plain,  un- 
adorned. 

RusTICK,  rus-tlk,  s.  A  clown,  a  swain,  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  country.  ^ 

RUSTINESS,  rus-te-iies,  s.     The  state  of  being  rusty. 

To  Rustle,  riis-sl,  v.  n.  472.  To  make  a  low 
continued  rattle. 

Rusty,  r&s-tt^,  adj.  Covered  with  rust,  infested 
wiih  rust;  impaired  by  inactivity. 

To  Rut,  r&t,  v.  n.  To  desire  to  coaie  together.  Used 
of  deer. 

Rut,  r&t,  S.  Copulation  of  deer;  the  track  of  a  cart. 
v.-lieeL 

Ruth,  rhhth,  s.  339.  Pity,  tenderness,  sorrow 
for  the  iniserv  of  .mother. 

RuTHFUI.,  rt)hth'-in\,  adj.  Rueful,  woful,  sorrow- 
ful. 

RuthfullY,  r55</i-ful-e,  adv.  WofuUy,  sadly; 
sorrowfully,  mournfully;  wofully,  in  irony. 

Ruthless,  r6i//i-l^s,  adj.     Cruel,  pitiless. 

RuTHLESSNESS,  ro6//i-les-n^s,  s.     Want  of  pity. 

Ruthlessly,   ruiV/'i-les-l^,  adv.    without  pity 

cruelly. 

RuTTISH,  rftt-tlsh,  adj.  Wanton,  libidinous,  lech- 
erous. 

Ryder,  ri-dfir,  s.  A  clause  added  to  an  act  of  p.ir- 
liament  at  its  third  reading. 

Rye,  rl,  s.     A  coarse  kind  of  bread  corn. 

Ryegrass,  rl-grSs.  ?.     a  kind  of  strong  jrrar.i. 
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Sabbath,  s\b'-h^tk,  ».  a  day  appointed  by 
Gofl  among  the  Jews,  and  from  them  established  amon<; 
Christians,  for  publick  worship ;  the  seventh  day  sot 
apart  from  works  of  labour,  to  be  employed  in  piety  ; 
intermission  of  pain  or  sorrow,  time  of  rest. 

SabbathbreaKER,  slb-bi/A-bra-kur,  5.  Viola- 
tor  of  the  sabbatli  by  labour  or  wickedness. 

Sabbatical,  sib-bit-tt^-kil,  adj.  Resembling  the 
sabbath,  enjoying  or  bringing  intermission  of  labour. 

SaBB.4TISM,  sib-bi-tizm,  5.  Observance  of  the  sab- 
bath superstitiously  rigid. 

Sabine,  slb-ln,  s.  140.    A  plant,  savin. 

Sable,  sa^bl,  s.  405.   Fur. 

Sable,  sa-bl,  adj.    Black. 

Sabre,  si^ftr,  s.  416.  A  scimitar,  a  short  sword 
with  a  convex  edge,  a  falchion. 

SaBULOSITY,  sab-6-16s-e-t^,  s.  Grittiness,  sandi- 
ncss. 

Sabulous,  sab-i-l&s,  ad;.  314.    Gritty,  sandy. 

SacCADE,  sik-kade,'  j.  A  violent  check  the  rider 
gives  his  horse  by  drawing  both  the  reins  suddenly. 

Saccharine,  sak-k4-rlne,  adj.  149.  353.  Hav- 
ing the  taste  or  any  other  of  the  chief  qualities  of  sugar. 

Sacerdotal,  sis-er-dA-til,  adj.  88.  Priestly,  be- 
longing to  the  priesthood. 

Sachel,  sitsWil,  s.  99.     A  small  sack  or  bag. 

Sachem,  sa'tsh^m,  j.  The  title  of  some  .American 
chiefs. 

Sack,  slk,  s.  a  bag,  a  pouch,  commonly  a  large 
bag  ;  the  measure  of  three  bushels  ;  a  woman's  loose 
robe. 

To  Sack,  sS.k,  v.  a.  To  put  in  bags  ;  to  take  by 
storm,  to  pillage,  to  plunder. 

Sack,  sik,  s,  storm  of  a  town,  pillage,  plunder  ;  a 
kind  of  sweet  wine,  now  brought  chiorly  from  the  Ca- 
naries. 

SackbuT,  sak-bSt,  s,    A  kind  of  pipe. 

Sackcloth,  s2lk-kl5M,  s.  Cloth  of  which  sacks  are 
maile ;  coarse  cloth,  sometimes  worn  in  mortification. 

SaCKEB,  slk-kur,  s.  98.     One  that  takes  a  town. 

Sackful,  sak-ful,  s.     a  sack  quite  filled. 

SaCKPOSSET,  sik-pSs^sit,  s.  A  po.sset  made  of  milk 
and  sack. 

Sacrament,  sak-kri-m^nt,  s.    An  oath,  any  cere- 
mony producing  an  obligation ;  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  m ward  and  sputtual  grace;  the  eucharist, 
the  holy  communion. 
1K5*  This  word,  with  sacrifice,  sacrilege,  and  sacristy, 

is  sometimes  pronounced  with  the  a  in  the  first  syllable 

long,  as  in  sacred;  but  this  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  clear- 
est analogies  in  the  language,  which  is,  that  the  antepe- 
nultimate accent  in  simples,  not  followed  by  a  diphthong, 

always  shortens  the  vowel  it  falls  upon.— .^See  Prinemles. 

No.  ,^03.  ' 

Mr.  Elphlnston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  .Scott,  W.  Johnston, 

Kenrick,  Perry,  and  Entick,  pronounce  these  words  as  I 

have  marked  them. 

Sacramental,  s5k-krj-m5nt-ul,  adj.  Constitut- 
ing a  sacrament,  pertaining  to  a  sa^'rameut. 

SacramentalLY,  sak-knl-meiit'al-i,  adv.  Af- 
ter the  manner  of  a  sacrament. 

Sacred,  sa-kr^d,  adj.  Devoted  to  religious  uses, 
holy;  consecrated;  inviolable. 

Sacredly,  sa-kr4d-le,  adv.   inviolably,  religiously. 

SaCREDNESS,  siikr6d-n^s,  s.  The  state  of  being 
sacred,  state  of  being  consecrated  to  religious  uses,  holi- 
ness, sanctity. 

Sachiuck,  sa-krififik,  adj.  509.  Employed  in 
sacrifice. 

Sacrificable,  si-krlf-e-ki-bl,  adj.  Capable  of 
being  ofTered  in  .lacriQce, 

SaCRIFICATOR,  s;\k-kri-fe-ka-tar,  s.  Sacrilicer, 
ofTcrer  of  sacrifice. 

Sacrificatoky,  sak-krif-fe-k;i-tnr-t-,  adj.  512. 
Offering  sacnfice. 


To  Sacrifice,  slkikre-flze,  v.  a.  "51.  To  ofTer 
to  heaven,  to  immolate  ;  to  destroy  or  give  up  for  the 
sake  of  something  else  ;  to  destroy,  to  kill ;  to  devote 
with  loss. 

To  Sacrifice,  s5kikrd-f  ize,  v.  n.  To  make  offer, 
ings,  to  otfer  sacrifice. 

Sacrifice,  sJk-kre-fize,  s.  351.   142,    The  act 

of  oftcring  to  heaven  ;  the  thing  ofl':red  to  heaven,  or 

immolated ;  any  thing  destroyed  or  ( juitted  for  the  sake 

of  something  else ;  any  thing  destroyed. 
Sacrificer,    sak-kre-fl-zir,   s.     One   who   offers 

sacrifice,  one  that  immolates. 
Sacrificial,  s^ik-krd-fish-il,  adj.     Performing 

sacrifice,  included  in  sacrifice. 
Sacrilege,  sak-kr^-lldje,  s.    The  crime  of  appro. 

priating  to  himself  what  \i  devoted  to  religion;  the 
crime  of  robbing  heaven. — See  Sacrament. 

Sacrilegious,  sUk-kr^-le-jus,  adj.  Violating 
things  sacred,  polluted  with  the  crime  of  sacrilege. 

Sacrilegiously,  sik-krti-l^-jus-l^,  adv.  With 
sacrilege. 

Sacring,  sa-krlng,  jwrt.  410.     Consecrating. 

Sacrist,  sa^krist,  7  s.     He  that  has  the  care 

Sacristan,  slkMs-tJn,  5  of  the  utensils  or  move- 
ables of  the  church. — Sec  Sacrament. 

Sacristy,  sik-krls-t^,  s.  An  apartment  ivhere  the 
consecrated  vessels  or  moveables  of  a  church  are  de- 
posited. 

Sad,  sid,  adj.  Sorrowful,  habitually  melancholy ; 
afflictive,  calamitous;  bad;  inconvenient;  vexatious; 
dark  coloured. 

To  Sadden,  sSd-dn,  1;.  a.  103.  To  make  sad ;  to 
make  melancholy,  to  make  gloomy. 

Saddle,  sid-dl,  s.  405.  The  seat  which  is  piitufv 
on  the  horse  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rider. 

To  Saddle,  sldidl,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  saddle  j 
to  load,  to  burden. 

Saddlebacked,  sJd-d!-b?ikt,  adj.  Horses  saddlo- 
baeked,  have  their  bai-ks  low,  and  a  r.iised  head  and  neck. 

Saddlemaker,  sididl-ma-k&r,  1 

Saddler,  sad-lCir,  ^ 

trade  is  to  make  saddles See  Codle. 

Sadly,  s^d-1^,  adv.  Sorrowfully,  mournfully  ;  ca- 
lamitously, miserably. 

Sadness,  sSd-n^s,  s.  Sorrowfulness,  dejection  cf 
rnind ;  melancholy  look. 

Safe,  sale,  adj.  Free  from  danger  or  hurt ;  con- 
ferring security  ;  no  longer  dangerous,  repositcd  out  oJ 
the  power  of  doing  harm. 

Safe,  safe,  s.    A  buttery,  a  pantry. 

SafecONDUCT,  safe-k5n-diikt,  s.  Convoy,  guard 
through  an  enemy's  country  ;  pass,  warrant  to  pass. 

Safeguard,  safe-g?ird,  s.  Defence,  protection,  se^ 
ciirity;  convoy,  guard  through  any  interdicted  road, 
granted  by  the  possessor;  pass,  warrant  to  pass, 

Safkly,  safe-1^,  adv.  In  a  safe  manner,  without 
danger;  without  hurt. 

Safeness,  safe-n^s,  s.    Exemption  from  danger. 

Safety,  saft-t<i,  t.    Freedom  from  danger  ;   exerap- 

tiiin  from  hurt;  custody,  security  from  escape Stc 

Nkety. 

Saffron,  s'lfif&rn,  «.  417.    a  jiiant. 

Saffron,  slf-furn,  adj.    Yellow,  having  the  coloui 

of  saffron. 
To  Sag,  sJg,  v.  n.     To  hang  heavy.     Not  in  use. 

Sagacious,  si-ga^sh&s,  nd/'.  Quick  of  scent ;  ouirt 
of  thought,  acute  In  making  discoveries. 

Sagaciously,    si-ga-sh&s-l^,  adv.    With   quiri 

scent ;  with  .acuteness  of  jiciKtration. 
SaGACIOUSNESS,  sa-ga-sh&s-n§S,  «.    The  quality  of 

being  sagacious. 
Sagacity,   sa-g?.sis^-t^,   *.     Quickness   of  scent ; 

acuteness  of  discovery. 
S.AGE,  sadje,  5.     A  plant. 
Sage,  sadje,  adj.    Wi.-;e,  grave,  prudent. 
Sage,  sadje,  s.     a   philosopher,  a  man    of  eravii-y 

and  wisdom. 
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f .  *  rsa   Fhte  73,  f^  77,  fiU  83,  fit  81— ni6  93,  mJt  9r>— pine  105,  pin  107  -n6  162,  in5vft  16i, 

Sagely,  sWje-1^,  adv.    Wlseiy.  pruJentl}. 
SagEiVESS,  sadje-n^s,  s.     Gravity,  pnulence. 
Sagittal,  s^d-ji^-tAl,  adj.     belonging  to  an  arrow 


ISalebROUS,  sal't'-br&s,  cf/;'.    Rough,  uneven,  rug- 
ged. 
Salesman,  salz-mJn,  s.  88.    One  who  seils  clothe* 

in  Anatomy,  a  suture  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to   g^LEWORKr  salei-w&rk,  i.      Works   for   sale,  work 
an  arrow,  i      i     > 

SAGITTAHy,  sldij^-ti-rs,  s.    A  centaur,  an  animal  1     ^'-irelessly  done 


IkiU"  man  half  horse,  anned  with  a  bow  and   quiver., 
Sagiit'irius,  one  of  the  «igns  of  the  Zodiac. 
Sago,  sa'gi,  S.     A  kind  of  eatable  grain. 
Said,   sId,    203.  222.    Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
=ay.     Aforesaid  ;  declared,  showed. 
tp^  This  word,  with  paid  and  laid,  are  a  scandal  to  our 
orthography.     It  appeared  so  to  Cooke,  the  translator  of 
H23iod,  who  spelled  them  regularly  sayed,  payed,  and 
Itjyfd.     "  Perseus  is  saycd  to  have  been  sent  by  Pallas  to 
slay  Medusa,"  &c.  page  1.56. 

Saik,  sa'lk,  s.     A  Turkish  vessel  proper  for  the  car- 
riage of  merchandise. 
Sail,    sale,    s.   202.     The   expanded    sheet  which 
catches  the  wind  and  carries  on  the  vessel  through  the 
water;  wings;  a  ship,  a  vessel;  Sail  is  a  collective  word, 
notin"' the  number  of  ships;  to  strike  Sail,  to  lower  the 
sail ;  °a  proverbial  phrase  for  abating  of  pomp  or  supe 
riority. 
Ta  Sail,  sale,  v.  n.    To  be  moved  by  the  wind  with 
sails;  to  pass  by  sea;  to  swim  ;  to  pass  smootlily  along. 
To  Sail,  sale,   v.  a.    To  pass  by  means  of  sails  ;  to 

fly  through. 
Sailer,   ?  sa-lur,  s.  L66.    A  seaman,  one  who  prac- 
Sailor     \      ''^''^  °^  understands  navigation. 

sr^  The  first  of  these  words  is  generally  applied  tolhe 
ahni,  and  the  second  to  the  Mariner.  Whatever  nuiy  be 
the  reason  for  this  distinction  to  the  eve,  the  car  is  quite 
mscnsible  of  it,  and  the  Ship  and  the  Man  are  both  pro- 
nounced alike.— Sec  Principles,  No.  416. 
SaILYARD,  sale-yard,  S.  The  pole  on  which  the 
sail  is  extended 

A  kind  of  herb. 
A  person  eminent  for  piety; 


Sainfoin,  sin-foln,  «, 

Saint,  sant,  5.  202. 
and  virtue. 

To  Saint,  sant,  v.  a.     To  number  among  saints,  tc 
reckon  among  saints  by  a  public  decree,  to  canonize. 

To  Saint,  sant,  v.  n.     To  act  with  a  show  of  piety 

Sainted,  sant-5d,  adj.     Holy,  pious,  virtuous. 

S.4INTLIKE,   sant-like,   adj.      Suiting  a  saint,  be- 
coming a  saint  ;  resembling  a  saint. 

Saintly,    sant-1^,     adv.    Like  a  saint,  becoming  a 
saint, 


Salient,  sa-le-^nt,  adj.  1  IS.    Leaping,  bounding  ; 
beating,  panting,  springing  or  shiiotipg  with  a  quick 
motion. 
Saline,    si-Une,'   or  sa-line,  adj.     Consisting   o/ 
sa_t. 

jrV  As  this  word  is  derived  from  the  Laun  salinus  by 
dropping  a  syllable,  the  accent  ought,  according  to  the 
genern!  rule  of  formation,  503,  to  remove  to  the  first. 
This  accentuation,  however,  is  adopted  only  by  Dr.  John- 
son, Ruchanan,  and  Bailey  ;  as  Sheridan,  Kenrici^,  A^h, 
Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Scott,  Perry,  Barclay,  Feumng,  En- 
tick,  and  Smith,  accent  the  second  syllable. 
SaLINOUS,  sa-ll-n&s,  adj.  Consisting  of  salt,  con- 
stituting salt. 

Jr^-  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  folio  Dictionary,  accents  this 
word  on  the  first  syllable,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Ins 
publishers  in  the  qiiaito :  but  as  this  word  may  be  easily 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  salinus,  and  with  the  s-jnie 
numbt-r  of  syllables,  it  ought  to  be  accented  on  the  second, 
505,  e. 

Saliva,   S^-ll-vi,   S.    503,  b.     Every  thing  that  is 
spit  up,  but  it  more  strictly  signifies  that  juice  which  it 
separated  by  the  glands  called  salival. 
jA-  As  this  word  is  a  perfect  Latin  word,  all  our  Dic- 
tionaries very  properly  act'ent  it  on  the  second  syllable, 
50.3.     But  salival,  which  is  a  formative  of  our  own,  has 
no  such  title  to  the  penultimate  accent;  this  pronuncia- 
tion, however,  is  .adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr. 
Kenrii-k,  Scott,  Barclay,  Penning,  Entick,  and  Johnson") 
quarto;  but  Mr.  Perry  and  Dr.  Johnson's  folio  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and,  in  my  opinion,  more  cor- 
rectlv. 

Salival,  slW  vil,  or  sl-lUvai.   )    ^^^._     ^^^^ 


Salivary,  sJl-^-v?i-re, 

ing  to  spittle.— See  Saliva. 
To  Salivate,  sil-lii-vate,  v.  a.    To  purge  by  the 

salival  glands. 

Salivation,  sM-le-va^sh&n,  s.    A  method  of  euro 

much  practised  in  venereal  cases. 
SalivoUS,   su-li-vfis,  or  sil-t^-vus,   ad).    Consist- 
ing of  spittle,  having  the  nature  of  spittle.— See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  103,  p.  „     ,    .. 
ir>  As  this  word  has  somewhat  more  of  a  Latin  aspect 
th^salival,  and  is  probably  derived  from  salivosus,  the 
learnedly  polite,  or  the  ])olitely  learned,  snatch  at  the  sha- 
dow of  Latin  quantity  to  distinguish  themselves  from 


SaINTSHIP,  sant-shlp,  S.  The  character  or  qualities  mere  English  speakers.  Hence  in  all  the  words  of  this 
nf^^.nint  termination  they  preserve  the  penultimate  i  long,  and 

oi  a  saiiiL.  I  .         .p„f  o„  jt   anj  thus  we  are  obliged  to  do  the 

Sake,  s4ke,   S.     F.nal  cause,  end,  purpose  ;  account,  ;  'ijf,^^  ^„  thIfwordVunder  pain  of  appearing  ijRterate.  This 


regard  to  any  person  or  thing. 
SaKERET,   S^ki^r-lt,   s.  99.     The  male  of  a  s.okcr- 

hawk. 
Sal,  sil,  S.  Salt.     A  word  often  used  in  Pharm.icy, 
Salacious,  si-la-sh&s,  adj.    Lustful,  lecherous. 
SaLACIOUSLY,    s.a-la-sli5s-le,   adu,     Lecherously, 

lustfully. 

Salacity,  sl-lis-si-t»5,  «.    Lust,  lechery. 

Salad,  sil-lid,  s.     Food  of  raw  herbs. 

Jj^  This  word  is  often  pronounced  as  if  written  sinlet , 


penalty,  however.  Dr.  Ash  and  Mr.  Perry  have  incurred, 
bv  placing  the  accccnt  on  the  first  syllable ;  but  Dr.  John- 
son Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Barclay,  Kenning,  and 
Entick.  follow  the  learned  majority,  though  evidently 
ATong. 

SaLLET,  sll-llt,  99.  ?  s.    Corrupted  from  «a. 

SaLLETING,  salMlt-lng,      )      lad. 
Salliance,   sJl-lc'-^nse,   s.    113.     The  act  of  is- 

suing  forth,  sallv. 
Sallow,    slIilA,   *.   S27.      A  tree  of  the  genus  of 
illo\ 


the  true  pronunciation  is,  however,  more  in  use  .111(1  less  I  •      -,,,.        ,.      „..,      „„i]„^ 

pcdantick  than  that  of  asparaptis  and  cuctcmber  would  be.  \  SaLLOW,  sll-lfi,  nrt;.     Sickly,  yeiiow. 
Salamander,  sll-a-m4n-dur,  a.    An  animal  sui>-  '  Sallowness,  sil-lo-n6s,  s.    Yelloi 


posed  to  live  in  the  fire 

Salamandrine,    sM-15-iniii-drln,    adj. 

Resembling  a  salamander.  I 

Salary,  sll-h\-ri,  ».  stated  hire,  annual  or  perio- 
dical payment. — See  Granary. 

Sale,  sale,  s.  The  act  of  selling  ;  vent,  power  of 
selling,  market;  a  publick  and  proclaimed  exposition 
ol  goods  to  the  market ;  auction  ;  state  of  being  venal, 
Brice. 

Saleable,  saMJ-bl,  adj.  405.  Vendible,  fit  for 
sale,  markctible 

SaLEABLENESS,  sa-li-bl -n^s,  S.  The  state  of  be- 
ing saleable. 

SaLEABLY,  sa-li\-ble,  adu.    In  a  saleable  manner. 
44a 


Yellowness,  sickness, 

paleness. 

140.  'Sally,   s.\1-1^,  s.    Eruption  ;  issue  from  a  place  be- 

'     siceil   (luick  egress;  range,  excursion-,  slight,  volatile, 

or  sprightly  exertion;  levity,  extravagant  flight,  fro 

lick. 

Sallyport,  sll-k^-port,  s.    Gate  at  which  sallies 

are  iiiaile. 

Salmagundi,  sil-mi-g&nid*,  s.     A  mixture  oi 

chopiicd  meat  and  pickled  herrings,  with  oil,  vinegar, 

pipper.  and  onions. 
Sal.\10N,   siimimiin,   i.    401.     The  salmon  Is  ct> 

counted  the  king  of  fresh-water  fish. 
SaI-MONTROUT,  sim-m&ii-trout,'  s.    A  trout  that 

h;is  lomt  resemblance  to  a  salmon,  a  samleu 


SAL 


SAN 
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Pit  where  salt  ii  gut. 


SaLSOACID,  sll-sA-ls^sld,  adj.  84.  Having  a  taste 
compounded  of  saltness  aiid  sourness. 

SaLSUGINOUS,  sil-SLl-j^-nus,  adj.  Saltish,  some- 
what salt. 

Salt,  salt,  S.  84.  Ssit  is  a  body  whole  two  essen- 
tial projicrties  seem  to  be  dissolubility  in  water  and  a 
pungent  sapor ;  taste  ;  smack  ;  wit,  merriment. 

S.\I,T,  salt,  adj.  Having  the  taste  of  salt,  as,  salt  fish  ; 
Impregnated  with  salt ;  abounding  with  salt ;  lecherous, 
salacious. 

To  Salt,  salt,  v.  a.    To  season  with  s;'lt. 

Salt-pan,  salt-pin, 

Salt-pit,  saltipit. 

Saltation,  sul-ta-shuii,   5.  84.    The  act  of  danc- 
ing or  jumping;  beat,  palpitation. 
fc^  As  tliis  word  comes  immediately  from  the  I<atin, 

and  the  i  is  carried  off  to  commence  the  second  syllable, 

the  a  has  not  the  broad  sound  as  in  salt,  but  goes  into  the 

general  sound  of  that  letter  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  u 

m  fulminate  is  not  pronounced  like  the  peculiar  sound  of 

that  letter  mjull  but  like  the  u  m  dull,  177. 

SaLTCAT,  salt-kit,  s.  A  lump  of  salt  made  at  sal- 
terns, given  to  pigeons  to  attach  them  to  the  place. 

Saltcellar,  salt-s^l-lur,  5.  88.  Vessel  of  salt  set 
on  the  table. 

Salter,  salt-ur,  «.  98.  One  who  salts  ;  one  who 
sells  salt. 

Saltern,  salt-^rn,  s.    a  salt-work. 

Saltish,  salt-lsh,  adj.     Somewhat  splt. 

SaLTLESS,  salt-15s,  adj.     Insipid,  not  tasting  of  salt. 

SaLTLY,  salt-1^,  adv.  With  taste  of  salt,  in  a  salt 
manner. 

Saltness,  saltings,  s.  Taste  of  salt. 
Saltpetre,  silt-p^e'tur,  s.  516.    Nitre. 
SaLVABIUTY,  sil-vi-bll-^-t4  i.     Possibility  01  be- 

mg  received  to  everlasting  life. 
SalvabLE,    silivi-bl,    adj.    405.     Possible   to  he 

saved. 
Salvage,  sAl-vldje,   S.  9p.     A  recompense  allowed 
to  those  who  have  assisted  in  saving  goods  or  merchan- 
dise from  a  wreck. 
Salvation,   s;\l-vliishun,   s.    Preservation  from  e- 

ternal  death,  reception  to  the  happiness  of  heaven. 
SaLVATORY,  siUvi-tur-^,  s.  512.     A  place  where 

any  thing  is  preserved. 
Salubrious,    si-liibre-fis,    adj.       Wholesome. 

healthful,  promoting  health. 
Salubrity,  si-lii-br^-tt^,  s.  Wholesomencss,  health- 
fulness. 
Salve,  s5lv,  s.  78.  A  glutinous  matter  applied  to 
wounds  and  hurts,  an  emplaster  ;  help,  remedy. 
ftj"  D''-  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  is  originally 
and  properly  salf;  which  having  salves  in  the  plural,  the 
singular,  in  time,  was  borrowed  from  it:  sealf,  Saxon, 
undoubtedly  from  salvus,  Latin.  There  is  some  diversity 
among  our  orthoepists  about  the  I  in  this  word  and  its 
verb.  Mr.  Sheridan  marks  it  to  be  pronounced ;  Mr. 
Smith,  W.  Johnston,  and  Barclay,  make  it  mute;  Mr. 
Scott  and  Mr.  Perry  give  it  both'  ways  ;  and  Mr.  Narcs 
says  it  is  mute  in  the  noun,  but  sounded  in  the  verb.  The 
mute  I  is  certainly  countenanced  in  this  word  by  culieanA 
halves  but  as  they  are  very  irregular,  and  are  the  only 
fcords  where  the  /  is  silent  in  this  situation,  for  valve,  ■ielve, 
tolve,  &c.  have  the  I  pronounced ;  and  as  this  word  is  of 
Latin  original,  the  /  oucht  certainly  to  be  prcscned  in 
both  words :  for  to  have  tne  same  word  soimded  diftercnt- 
ly,  to  signify  different  things,  is  a  defect  in  language  that 
ought  as  much  as  possible  to  be  avoided. — See  Bowl  and 
Fault. 

To  Salve,  salv,  v.  a.  To  cure  with  medicatncnts 
applied  ;  to  help,  to  remedy ;  to  help  or  save  by  a  sal- 
vo, an  excuse,  or  reservation. 

Salver,  sal-v&r,  s.  98.  a  plate  en  which  any  thing 
i?  presented. 

Salvo,  sil-v6,  s.  An  exception,  a  reservation,  .-iii 
excuse. — See  Saltation. 

SaluTARINESS,  sil-lu-tii-r(^-n§s,  s.  Wholesome-  [ 
ness,  quality  of  contributing  to  health  or  safety.  I 

Salutary,  siLl-lu-ti-r^,  adj.  Wholesome,  health- 
ful,  safe,  advantageous,  coatributing  to  health  or  safety.  ! 


j  Salutation,  sal-lh-ta-shin,  s.    The  act  or  style 

of  saluting,  greeting. 
I  To  Salute,  si-lute,'?',  a.  To  greet,  to  hail  ;   to  kisi 
I  SALtJTE,  si-lulte,'  s.     Salutation,  greeting  ;   a  kiss. 
SaLUTKR,  si-lii'tQr,  s.  98.     One  who  salutes. 
SaLUTIFEROUs,    sil-Iu-tif-fer.&s,   adj.     He.ilthy, 

bringing  health. 
Same,  same,  adj.     Identical,  being  of  the  like  kind, 
sort,  or  degree  ;  mentioned  before. 

Sameness,  same-nes,  s.    Identity. 
Samlet,  sam-l5t,  s.    a  little  salmon. 
S.\.MPHIR£,  sim-fir,  s.  140.     A  plant  preserved  in 

pickle. 
Sample,  sim-pl,  s.  405.    A  specimen,  a  part  shown, 

that  judgment  may  be  made  of  the  whole. 
Sampler,  sim-pl-ur,  s.   98.    A  pattern  of  work, 

a  piece  worked  by  young  girls  for  improvement. 
Sanable,   sin-ni-bl,  a/lj.    535.    Curable,  suscep- 
tive of  remedy,  remediable. 

fk3^'  Mr.  Nares,  Buchanan,  and  W.  Johnston,  pro- 
nounce the  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  long;  but 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Entick,  more  properly, 
short.  Buchananonly  makes  the  same  «  in  sanative  \ons; 
but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  and  Entick, 
short  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Buchanan  are  the  only  orthoe- 
pists from  whom  we  can  gather  the  sound  of  this  \owcl 
in  insaiiable,  which  the  latter  marks  long,  and  the  former 
;hort,  as  it  ought  to  be,  from  the  shortening  |iower  of  the 
.intipenultiinate  accent. — See  Granary. 
Sanation,  si-na-shun,  s.  The  act  of  curing. 
Sanative,  sin-ni-tiv,  adj.  158.    Powerful  to  cure, 

healing. — See  Donative. 

Sanativeness,  san-ni-tlv-n^s,  s.    Power  to  cure. 

Sanctification,  singk-t^-f^-ka-shun,  i.   -108, 

The  state  of  being  freed,  or  act  of  giving  freedom  from 

the  dominion  of  sin  for  the  time  to  come  ;  the  act  of 

making  holy,  consecration. 

Sanctip'IER,  singk-te-f  i-fir,  s.     He  that  sanctifies 

or  makes  holy. 
7'o  Sanctify,  sangkit^-fl,  v.  a.    To  free  from  the 
I      power  of  sin  for  the  time  to  come;  to  make  holy,  to 
I      make  a  moans  of  holiness  ;  to  make  free  from  guilt ; 
I      to  secure  from  violation. 

Sancti.monious,  singk-ti-mA'n^-us,  a(^.    Saint- 
I      ly,  having  the  appearance  of  sanctity. 
j  .Sanctimony,  singkite-m6-n^,  s.   Holiness,  scru- 
I      pulous  austerity,  appearance  of  holiness. 
I  Sanction,   singk-shcm,   s.  408.     The  act  of  con- 
I      tirmation  which  gives  foany  thing  its  obligatory  power, 
i      ratification  ;  a  law,  a  decree  ratified. 
Sanctitude,   singkite-tlidc,    s.     Holiness,  gcKjd- 

ncss,  saintliness. 
Sanctity,  singk-te-te,  s.    Holiness,  goodness,  god- 
liness; saint,  holy  being. 
Til  SancTUARISE,   singk-tslifi-a-nze,  v.   n.    To 

shelter  by  moans  of  sacred  privileges. 
Sanctuary,  singk-tshu-i-re,  s.   463.     A  holy 
place,  holy  ground ;  a  place  of  protecliun,  a  sacnd  asy- 
lum i  slicker,  protection. 
S.AND,  silld,   s.     Particles  of  stone  not  ccnjoined,  or 
.^tone  broken  to  powder  ;  barren  country  covered  with 
sands. 
Sandal,  sin-dil,  s.  88.    A  loose  thoc. 
Sandaeach,  or  Sandarac,   siiikli-rik,  i.    a 
mineral  resembling  red  arsenic  J  the  gum  of  the  junipei 
tree. 

Sandblind,  sind-bllnd,   adj.    Having  a  defect  m 

the  eyes,  by  which  small  particles  appear  before  them. 
Sandbox-tree,  sind^boks-tre^,  4.    A  plant. 
Sanded,  san-ded,  adj.    Covered  with  sand,  barren  ; 

marked  with  small  spots,  variegated  with  dusky  spcekj. 
Sandish,  sind-isli,  adj.    Approaching  to  the  nature 

of  sand,  loose,  not  close,  not  compact. 
Sandstone,  sind-st6no,  s.    stone  of  a  loose  anti 

friable  kiua. 
Sandwort,  sind-wfirt,  s.    a  plant. 
Sandy,  sind-e,  adj.    Abounding  witli  sami,  full  of 

sand:  consisting  of  sand,  unsolid. 
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Sane,  sane,  aaj.    Sound,  heakijy. 
Sang,  sing.    The  pret.  of  Sing. 
Sanguiferous,  sing-gvi'ifi-ler-fis,  udh    Convey- 
ing  blonii. 

Sanguification,  sing-gwii-ft^-ka-iihcin,  s.   The 

■irottuction  of  blood.  The  eonversiou  of  the  chyle  into 
biDod. 

SawGUIFIER,  8S,ngig«{.^-l1-ur,  i.    Producer  of  blood. 

To  SaNGUIFY,  sing-gwd-fi,  v.  n.  340.  To  pro- 
duce blood. 

Sanguinary,  sing'gwe-nS-re,  adj.  Cruel,  bloody, 

murderous. 

Sanguine,  slng-gwin,  adj.  840.    Rod,  havmgthc 

ooloiir  of  blood;  aboundliig  with  blood  more  than  any 

other  humour,  cheerful ;  warm,  ardent,  confident. 
Sanguineness   sangigwln-n^s.   ?    ^_      ^ 
Sanguinity,  slng-gwln-e-te,       i 

heat  of  expectation,  confidence. 
Sanguineous,  sSng-gwin-e-&s,  adj.     Constitut- 

injT  blood  ;  abounding  with  blood. 
Sanhedrim,   sin-he-drlm,   s.     The  chief  council 

among  the  Jews,  consisting  of  .seventy  ciders,  o\er 

whonfthc  high  priest  presided. 
SaniclE,  sini^-kl,  s.  405.     A  plant. 
Sanies,  sa'nd-lz,  s.    Thin  matter,  serous  excretion. 
Sanious,  sa-n^-&s,  adj.  314.    Running  a.  thin  se- 
rous matter,  not  a  well-digested  pus. 
Sanity,  sin-^ti,  s.    Soundness  of  mind. 
Sank,  singk.    The  jyret.  of  Sink. 
Sans,  sS,nz,  prep.    Without.    Ofcoiete. 
Sap,  sip,  S.     The  vital  juice  of  plants,  the  juice  that 

circulates  in  trees  and  herbs. 
To  Sap,    sip,   v.  a.     To  undermine,  to  subvert  by 

digging,  to  mine. 
To  Sap,  Si\p,  v.  n.    To  proceed  by  mine,  to  proceed 

invisibly. 
Sapid,  slp-ld,  adj.  .544.     Tasteful,  palatable,  inak 

ing  a  powerful  stimulation  upon  the  palate. 
Sapidity,  si-pld^-tti,   1  S.    Tastefulness,  power  of 
Sapi DNESS,  sipiid-nls,  5         stimulating  the  palate. 
Sapience,  sa-p«5-^nse,  s.     Wisdom,  sageness,  l-.now- 

ledgc. 
Sapient,  sa-p^-§nt,  adj.   Wise,  sage. 
Sapless,  slp-l^S,  adj.    Wanting  sap,  wanti;;;?  \itai 

juice:  dry,  old,  husky. 
Sapling,  sip-ling,  s.     A  ynung  tree,  a  young  plant. 

Saponaceous,  £:W6-iiaishtis,  S51.\    ,.  „ 

,  ,,,*,,  i-adi.  Soapy, 

Saponary,  sap-o-na-re,  J    •' 

resembling  soap,  having  the  qualities  of  soap. 
Sapor,   sa-p3r,   s.   1 66.     Taste,   power  of  atfccting 

or  stimulating  tlie  palate.  ^ 
Saporifick,  sap-o-rit-fik,  ad}.  530.     Having  the 

power  to  produce  tastes. 
Sapphire,  sif-fir,  *.  140.  415.    a  precious  stone 

of  a  blue  colour. 
'  SappHIRINE,   slf-flr-ine,   adj.  149.    Made  ot  s.ip. 

phire,  resembling  sapphire. 
SaPPINESS,  sip'p^-n&,  s.     Tlie  state  or  the  quality 

of  abounding  in  sap,  succulence,  juiciness. 
Sappy,   slp-p^,   adj.    Abounding  in  sap,  juicy,  suc- 
culent; young,  weak. 
Saraband,  sir-ri-bind,  S.  524.    A  Spanish  dance. 
Sarcasm,  s^rikizm,  s.     A  keen  reproach,  a  taunt, 

a  gibe. 

Sarcastically,  sir-k&s-te-k3,l-(J,  adv.    Taunt- 
ingly, severely. 

SaRCASTICAL,  S^r-klsitd-kJl,      )        adj.        Keen, 

SaRCASTICK,  S^r-kisitlk,  509.  (    taunting,  severe. 

Sarcenet,  sJrse-net,  s.    Fine  thin-woven  silk. 

SarcOCELE,  sir^kA-selc,  s.     An  excrescence  of  the 
testicles. -See  BydroceU. 

Sarcoma,  sir-kA-mA,  s.  9ii.   A  fleshy  cxcrescejjce, 
or  lump,  gi-owlng  in  any  part  of  the  body,  especially 
the  nostrils. 
•!oO 


S.4RCOPHAGUS,  s3,r-k6f-fi-g6s,  adj.  581.    Ficsh- 
eatinu,  fccduig  on  flesh.     Hence  a  tomb,  where  tho 
human  flesh  is  consumed  and  eaten  away  by  time,  is 
called  a  Sarcophiisus. 
Sarcophagy,   sar-k&fifl-j^,  s.  518.     The  prac- 
tice of  eating  flesh. 
Sarcotick,  sur-k6t-tlk,  s.  509.    A  medicine  which 
(ills  up  ulcers  with  new  flesh,  the  same  as  an  incarna- 
tive. 
Sardel,  saridSl,  ^  s.  293,  294 

Sardine,  sar-dinc,  140.  V  A  sort  of  pre- 

Saudius,   sfir-de-i'is,  or  sSrij^  6s,  3       clous  stone 
Sardonyx,  sar-do-niks,  *.    A  precious  stone, 
SarSA,  sar-s:\,  7  *•    ^°'h  ^  '■"^^ 

SarsaPARILLA,  sir-s;Vpa-r^-]ya,  ^      a'^1  a  I'lant. 
Sash,  sash,   s.     .\  belt  worn  by  viray  of  distinction, 
a  silken  band  worn  by  oilicers  in  the  army ;  a  window 
so  formed  as  to  be  let  up  and  down  l)y  pulleys. 
Sassafras,  sisisS-frSs,  s.    A  tree,  one  of  the  spe- 
cies of  the  cornelian  cherry. 
Sat,  sut.    The  pret.  of  Sit. 

Satan,  saltan,  or  sit-tin,   s.    The  prince  of  hell, 
any  wicked  spirit. 

^^  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  as  if  written 
Saltan  ;  but  making  the  first  syllable  long  is  so  agreeable 
to  analogy,  that  it  ought  to  be  indulged  wherever  custom 
will  permit,  and  particularly  in  proper  names.  Cato, 
Plato,  &e.  have  now  universally  the  penultimate  a  long 
and  slender;  anr!  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
word  in  question  should  not  join  this  class:  if  the  short 
quantity  of  the  a  in  the  original  be  alleged,  for  an  answer 
to  this  see  Principles,  N  o.  544,  and  the  word  Satire.  Mr. 
Narcs  and  Buchan.in  only  adopt  the  second  sound  ;  but 
Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenriek,  Mr.  Scott^ 
W.  .lohnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Entiek,  and,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  position  of  the  accent.  Dr.  Ash  and  Bailey,  the 
■See  Tlie  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  oj 


Gnek,  Latin,  and  ScriptureProper  Names,  under  the 
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dj.    Devilish,  in- 
fernal. 

little  bag  used   b> 


SatanicaL,  si-tan-ne-kJl, 
Satanick,  sl-tilninik,  509. 
Satchel,   satsh-il,  s.  99. 

schoolboys. 

To  Sate,  sate,  v.  a.    To  satiate,  to  glut,  to  pall,  to 

feed  beyond  natural  desire. 
Satellite,  sat-t^l-lite,  s.  155.     a  smau  planet 

revolving  round  a  larger. 

Jf^  Pope  has,  by  the  license  of  his  art,  accented  the 
plural  of  this  word  U[>on  the  second  syllable,  and,  like 
the  Latin  plural,  has  given  it  four  syllables : 


"  Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  tields  above, 

"  "Whj  Jove's  SiUetliUs  are  less  than  Jove." 


-Essay  on  J/an. 


This,  however,  is  only  pardonable  in  poetry,  and  ii 
may  be  added,  in  good  poetry. — See  Antipodes  and  Mil- 
hyedes. 
SaTELLITIOUS,  slt-t^l-llshi&s,  adj.    Consisting  oi 

satellites. 
To  Satiate,  sa-sh^-ate,  v.  a.  To  satisfy,  to  til! ; 
to  glut,  to  pall;  to  gratify  desire ;  to  saturate,  to  im- 
pregnate v.'ith  as  much  as  can  be  contained  or  imbibed. 
Satiate,  sa-shii-ate,  ailj.  91.  Glutted,  full  to  sa- 
tiety. 
Satiety,  sH-ti-e-t^,  s.  460.  Fullness  beyond  desire 
or  pleasure,  more  than  enough,  st.ate  of  being  palled. 
^^  The  sound  of  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  has 
been  grossly  mistaken  by  the  generality  of  speakers  j  noi 
is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at.  Tl,  with  the  accent  on  it, 
succeeded  by  a  vowel,  is  a  very  uncommon  prediciment 
for  an  English  syll.-ible  to  be  under;  and  therefore  it  w 
not  surpii.siiig  that  it  has  been  almost  universally  con- 
founded with  an  apparently  similar,  but  really  dilf'erent, 
assemblage  of  accent,  vowels,  and  consonants.  So  accus- 
tomed is  "the  ear  to  the  aspirate<l  sound  of  /,  when  follow, 
ed  by  two  vowels,  that  whenever  these  appear,  we  are  apt 
to  annex  the  very  .same  .sound  to  that  letter,  without  at- 
tending to  an  essential  circumstance  in  this  word,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  every  other  in  the  language.  There 
i:;  no  English  word  of  exactly  the  same  form  with  tatlcty, 
and  therefore  It  eaimot,  like  most  other  words,  be  tried 
by  its  peers ;  but  analogy,  that  grand  resource  of  reason 
will  as  clearly  determine,  in  this  case,  as  if  the  most  po- 
sitive evidence  were  produced. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  sound  commonly  pivr-n  t. 


;:at  sat 
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me  second  syllable  of  this  word,  which  is  that  of  the  first 
o{  si-Unce,  as  if  written  sa-si  f-hj,  is  never  found  annexed 
to  the  same  letters  throughoiit'the  whole  language.  T, 
when  succeeded  Dy  tow  vowels,  m  every  instance  but  the 
.'.oni  in  question,  sound>  exactly  likej/i;  thus,  satiate, 
ejcpatiate,  &c  are  pronuuneod  as  M-vvW.Xn'asa-she-ate,  ex- 
pa-she-ate,  &c.  and  not  sa-se-ate,  et  pa-se-ate,  <fec  and, 
therefore,  if  the  t  must  be  aspirated  ii:  this  word.  It  ought 
ar  least  to  assume  that  aspiration  which  is  found  among 
sunilai  assemblages  of  letters,  and  instead  oi  sa-si-e-ty,  it 
ought  to  be  sounded  sa-shi-e-ty :  in  this  mode  of  pronun- 
ciation a  greater  parity  might  be  pleided;  nor  should  we 
introduce  a  new  aspiration  to  reproaeJi  our  language  with 
needless  irregularity.  But  if  we  onco  cast  an  eye  on  those 
conditions,  on  which  we  give  an  aspirated  sound  to  the 
dentals,  26,  we  shall  find  both  these  methods  of  pronounc- 
ing this  word  equally  remote  from  analogy.  In  almost 
every  termination  where  the  conson  uits,  t,  d,  c,  and  s, 
precede  the  vowels  ea,  ia,  ie,  io,  &e.  35  in  martial,  soldier, 
suspicion,  confusion,  anxious,  prescience,  &c.  the  accent 
is  on  the  syllable  immediately  befois  these  consonants, 
and  they  all  assume  the  aspiration;  Imt  in  JEgyptiacum, 
elephantiasis,  hendiadis,  society,  anx'cty,  science,  &c.  the 
accent  is  immediately  after  these  cousonants,  and  the  t, 
d,  c,  and  x,  are  pronounced  as  free  finm  aspiration  as  the 
same  letters  in  tiar,  diet,  don,  Ixion,  &c  the  position  of 
the  accent  makes  the  whole  diSerenci;.  But  if  analogy 
in  our  own  language  were  silent,  thf  uniform  jironuncia- 
tion  of  words  from  the  learned  languages,  where  these 
letters  occur,  would  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  dispute. 
Thus  in  elephantiasis,  Miltiades,  sa'.ietis,  &ic.  the  ante- 
penultimate syllable  ti  is  always  pronounced  like  the  Eng- 
lish noun  tie ;  nor  should  we  dream  of  giving  ti  the  asjii- 
rated  sound  in  these  words,  though  there  would  be  exact- 
ly the  same  reason  for  it  as  in  satiety  t  for,  except  in  very 
few  instances,  as  we  pronounce  Latin  in  the  analogy  of 
our  own  language,  no  reason  can  be  gi^en  that  we  should 
pronounce  the  antepenultimate  syllable  in  taiietas  one 
way,  and  that  in  satiety  another. 

I  should  have  thought  my  time  thrown  away  in  so  mi- 
nute an  investigation  of  the  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
if  I  had  not  found  the  best  judges  disagree  about  it.  That 
Mr.  Sheridan  supposed  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  M-ii-e- 
ty,  is  evident  from  his  giving  this  word  as  an  instance  of 
the  various  sounds  ott,  and  telling  us  that  here  it  sounds 
t.  Mr.  Garrick,  whom  I  consulted  on  this  word,  told  me, 
if  there  were  any  rules  for  pronunciation,  I  v;as  certainly 
right  in  mine;  but  that  he  and  his  literary  acquaintance 
pronounced  in  the  other  manner.  Dr.  Johnson  likewise 
thought  I  was  right,  but  that  the  greater  number  of 
speakers  vrere  against  me ;  and  Dr.  Lowth  told  me,  he 
was  clearly  of  my  opinion,  but  that  he  could  get  nobody 
to  follow  him.  I  was  much  flattered  to  find  my  senti- 
ments confirmed  by  so  great  a  judge,  and  much  more 
flattered  when  I  found  my  reasons  were  entirely  new  to 
him. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  tideof  opinion  was  some  years 
ago  so  much  against  me,  1  have  since  had  the  ple.isure  of 
finding  some  of  the  most  judicious  philologists  on  my 
side.  ilr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  marlt 
the  word  as  I  have  done;  and  Mr.  Nares  is  of  opinion  it 
ought  to  be  .so  pronounced,  though  for  a  reason  \er\  dif- 
ferent from  those  1  have  jiroduced,  namely,  in  order  to 
keep  it  as  distinct  as  may  be  from  the  word  society. 
While  Mr.  Fry  frankly  owns,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  pronunciation  of  this  word. 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  decide  where  "  Doctors  dis- 
agree," and  have  been  induced  to  spend  so  much  time  on 
the  correction  of  this  word,  as  the  improper  pronunciation 
of  it  does  not,  as  in  most  other  cases,  proceed  from  an  e- 
vident  caprice  of  custom,  as  in  biisy  and  bury,  or  from  a 
desire  of  drawing  nearer  to  the  original  language,  but 
from  an  absolute  mistake  of  the  principles  on  which  we 
pronounce  our  own. 

SATm,  satitin,  s.     A  soft,  close,  and  shinmg  silk. 
Satire,  saitur,  s^t-Cir,  sa-tire,  or  sSt^dre,  s.    A 

poem  in  which  wickedness  or  folly  are  censured. 

ft^"  The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  adojit- 
ed  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Smith. 
The  short  quantity  of  the  first  vowel  is  adopted  bv  Mr. 
Nares,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Buchanan,  and  Entick  ;  but  the 
quantity  of  the  second  syllable  they  have  not  marked. 
The  third  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Perry  and  Dr.  Kenrick ;  and 
for  the  fourth  we  have  no  authorities. 

But  though  the  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is 
the  most  general,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  ail  English  ear, 
the  second  seems  to  be  that  which  is  most  favoured  by  the 
learned  ;  because,  say  they,  the  first  syllable  in  the  Latin 
tatyra  is  short.  But  if  this  reasoning  were  to  hold  good, 
we  ought  to  pronounce  the  first  syllable  of  silence,  local, 
talKl,  libel,  locust,  paper,  and  many  others  short,  because 
tUentium,  localis,  tabellum,  libellus,  locusta,  papyrus,  dec. 
have  all  the  first  syllable  short  in  Latin.    But,  to  furnish 


j  the  leanied  mth  an  argument  which  perhaps  may  not  ir* 
I  mediately  occur  to  them,  it  may  be  s;iid,  that  in  the  in- 
stances I  h.ive  adduced,  none  of  the  Latin  words  have  the 
initial  syllable  accented  as  well  as  short,  which  is  the  case 
with  the  word  satyra :  but  it  mav  be  answered,  if  we  wera 
to  follow  the  quantity  of  the  Latin  accented  vowel,  we 
may  pronounce jteftrf,  mimic,  frigid,  squalid,  comic,  resin, 
credit,  spirit,  and  lily,  with  thefirst  vowel  long,  because 
it  is  the  cTse  in  the  Latin  words  fcetidus,  mimicus ,  fri^i- 
dus,  squalidus,  comicus,  resina,  creditus,  spiritus,  and 
lilium. 

The  only  shadow  of  an  argument  therefore  that  remains 
is,  that  though  we  do  not  adopt  the  Latin  quantity  of  the 
accented  antepenultimate  vowel  when  it  is  long,  except  the 
vowel  u,  5(fl,  508,  509,  we  do  when  it  is  short.  For  though 
we  have  many  instances  where  an  English  word  of  two 
syllables  has  the  first  short,  though  derived  from  a  Latin 
word  where  the  first  twosyllables  arc  long;  as,  civil,  legate, 
solemn,  &c.  from  civilis,  legatus,  solemnis,  &c.  yet  we  have 
no  instance  in  the  language  where  a  word  of  three  sylla- 
bles in  Latin,  with  the  first  two  vowels  short,  becomes  an 
English  dissyllable  with  the  first  syllable  long.  Hence 
the  shortness  of  the  first  syllables  of  platane,  zephyr,  atom, 
&c.  from  ptatanus,  zephyrus,  atomus,  &c.  which  are  short, 
not  only  from  the  custom  of  carrying  the  short  soimd  we 
give  to  the  Latin  antepenultimate  vowel  into  the  peiml- 
timate  of  the  English  word  derived  from  it,  but  from  the 
aft'ectation  of  shortening  the  initial  vowel,  which  this  cus- 
tom has  introduced,  in  order  to  give  our  pronunciation  a 
Latin  air,  and  furnish  us  with  an  opportunity  of  showing 
our  learning  by  appealing  to  Latin  quantity  ;  which,  when 
applied  to  English,  is  so  vague  and  uncertain,  as  to  put 
us  out  of  all  fear  of  detection  if  we  happen  to  be  wrong. 
The  absurd  custom,  therefore,  of  shortening  our  vowels, 
ought  to  be  discountenanced  as  much  as  possible,  since  it 
is  supported  by  such  weak  and  desultory  arguments  ;  and 
our  own  analogy  in  this,  as  well  as  in  similar  words,  ought 
to  be  preferred  to  such  a  shadow  of  analogy  to  the  quan^ 
tity  of  the  Latin  language,  as  I  have  charitably  aiTorded  to 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  it. — See  Principles,  No.  544. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  last  syllable,  though 
custom  seems  to  have  decided  it  in  this  word,  it  is  not  so 
certain  in  other  words  of  a  similar  form.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  although  poets  often  bend  the  rhvrae  to 
their  verse  when  they  cannot  bring  their  verse  to  tha 
rhyme,  yet  where  custom  is  equivocal,  their  example  il 
certainly  of  some  weight.  In  this  view  we  may  look  upon 
the  couplet  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism. 

**  Leave  dang'rous  truths  to  unsuccessful  »ahre», 
"  Ai\A  flattery  to  fulsome  de<iicators.'*    See  l^mptrt. 

Satirical,  s5-t1rird-kil,  /  adj.    Belonging  to  sa- 

Satirick,  s;\-tlririk,  ^       tire,    employed     in 

writing  invective ;  censorious,  severe  in  language. 

Satirically,  s^-tir^re-kJl-e,  adv.  With  invec- 
tive, with  intention  to  censure  or  vilify. 

Satirist,  sat-t&r-ist,  s.  One  who  writes  s.itires. 
— See  Patroness. 

To  Satirise,  sSt'titr-ize,  v.  a.  To  censure  .as  in 
a  satire. 

Satisfaction,  s^t-tls-tlk-shun,  s.  Thi.  act  ot 
pleasing  to  the  full ;  the  state  of  being  pleased ;  release 
from  suspense,  uncertainty,  or  uneasiness;  gratifica- 
tion, that  which  pleases;  amends,  atonement  for  a 
crime,  recompense  for  an  injury. 

SatisfaCTIVE,  sat-tls-fik-tlv,  adj.  Giving  satis- 
faction. 

Satisfactorily,  sat-tls-fik-tir-e-l^,  adv.    In  a 

satisfactory  manner. 

Satisfactoriness,  slt-tls-fSkit&r-ri^-nls,  ;. 
Power  of  satisfying,  power  of  giving  content. 

Satisfactory,  sit-tis-fik-t6r-i,  adj.  Giving  .sa- 
tisfaction, giving  content;  atoning,  making  amends.— 
For  the  o,  see  Doviestict. 

To  Satisfy,  sit-tis-fi,  v.  a.  To  content,  to  please 
to  such  a  degree  as  that  nothing  more  is  desired  ;  to  feed 
to  the  fill ;  to  recompense,  to  pay,  to  content ;  to  free 
from  doubt,  perplexity,  orsusi^ense;  to  convince. 

To  Satisfy,  sit-tls-n,  v.  n.    To  make  payment. 

SaTEAP,  sa^trip,  s.  A  nobleman  in  ancient  Persia 
who  governed  a  province. 

Saturable,  sS,t-ti!i-ri-bl,  adj.  Impregnable  with 
any  thing  till  it  will  receive  no  more. 

Saturant,  sit-ti-rint,  adj.  Impregnating  to  tho 
fill. 

To  Saturate,  slt-ti-rite,  v.  a.     To  impregnate 
till  no  more  can  be  received  or  imbibed. 
451 
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Saturday,   sSt-t&r-dd,  «.    223.     The  last  day  of 
the  week. 

SaTURITY,  si-tu'l'i5-t^,  s.     Fulness,  the  state  of  be- 
ing satiivatcd,  rciiletion. 

Saturn,   sa-turn,   or  sAt-tiini,   s.    llie  remotest 
planet  of  the  solar  system ;  in  Cliymistry,  lead. 
J{:5»  This  was  supposed  to  be  the  remotest  planet  when 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote  his  Dictionary  ;  but  Mr.  Herschcl  has 

since  discovered  a  planet  still  more  remote,  which  will 

undoubtedly  be  called  hereafter  by  his  own  name.     The 

first  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  not  the  most  general, 

but  by  far  the  most  analogical ;  and  for  the  same  reason 

a3  in  Satan:  but  there  is  an  additional  reason  in  this 

word,  which  will  weigh  greatly  with  the  leaniod,  and  that 

is,  the  a  is  long  in  the  origmal.     Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr. 

Kenrick,  Perry,  and  Entiek,  adopt  the  second  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Scott,  Duchanaii, 

W.  Johnston,  and,  if  we  may  guess  by  the  position  of  the 


accent,  Dr.  Ash  and  Bailey,  the  first. 

Saturnine,  slt-tur-nine,  adj.  148.    Gloomy, 
lancholy,  severe  of  temper. 

Saturnian,  si-tur-n^-in,  adj.    Happy,  golden. 

Satyr,  sa-tur,  or  sat'&r,  s.     A  sylvan  god. 
l(^  This  word,  and  satire,  a  poem,  are  pronounced 

exactly  alike,  and  for  similar  reasons. 

Savage,  siv-vldje,  adj.  90.  Wild,  uncultivated ; 
uncivilized,  barbarous. 

Savage,  siv-vidje,  S.  A  man  untaught  and  unci- 
vilized, a  barbarian. 

Savagely,  siv-vldje-le,  adv.  Barbarously,  cruelly. 

SavaGENESS,  s2iv-vidjc-nes,  s.  Barbarousnesi, 
cruelty,  wildness. 

Savagery,  slv-vld-j^r-r^,  s.  Cruelty,  barbarity  ; 
wild  growth. 

Savanna,  sl-v5nina,  s.   92.     An  open  meadow 

without  wood. 

Sauce,  sawse,  s.  218.  Something  eaten  with  food 
to  improve  its  taste;  to  serve  one  the  same  Sauce,  a 
vulgar  phrase,  to  retaliate  one  injury  with  another. 

To  Sauce,  sawse,  v.  a.  To  accompany  meat  with 
somctJiing  of  higher  relish ;  to  gratify  with  rich  tastes ; 
to  intermix  or  accompany  with  any  thing  good,  or,  i- 
ronleally,  with  any  thing  bad. 

Saucebox,  sawseibSks,  s.  An  impertinent  or  pe- 
tulant fellow. 

Saucepan,  sawse-pan,  s.  A  small  skillet  with  a 
long  handle,  in  which  sauce  or  small  things  are  boiled. 

Saucer,  saw-sur,  5.  98.  218.  A  small  pan  or  plat- 
ter on  which  sauce  is  set  on  the  table ;  a  piece  or  plat- 
ter of  china,  into  which  a  tea-cup  is  set. 

Saucily,  saw-s^-lt^,  adv.  Impudently,  imperti- 
nently, petulantly. 

SaucINESS,  sawisu-n^s,  .i;.  Impudence,  petulance, 
impertinence. 

Saucy,  saw-s^,  adj.  218.  Pert,  petulant,  inso- 
lent. 

J(:5>  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  must  be  care- 
fully preserved,  as  the  Italian  .sound  of  a  given  to  it  in 

this  word,  an<l  in  sauce,  saucer,  daughtci ,  &c.  is  only 

heard  among  the  vulgar. 

To  Save,  save,  n.  a.  To  preserve  from  danger  or 
destruction ;  to  preserve  Cn.-illy  from  eternal  death. ; 
not  to  ipend,  to  hinder  from  being  spent ;  to  reserve 
or  lay  by  ;  to  spare,  to  excuse  ;  to  salve. 

To  Save,  save,  v.  n.    To  be  cheap. 

Save,  save,  adv.    Except,  not  including. 

SaveaLL,  saveiall,  s.  40G  A  small  pan  inserted 
into  a  candlestick  to  save  the  ends  of  candles. 

Saver,  sa-v&r,  s.  98.  Preserver,  rescuer ;  one  who 
escapes  loss,  though  without  gain ;  one  who  lays  jp 
and  grows  rich. 

Savin,  sSv-in,  i.    A  plant. 

Savins,  sa-vlng,  adj.  410.    Frug.-il,  par.^nnonirjus, 

not  lavish  ;  not  turning  to  lo.ss,  though  not  gainful. 
Saving,  sa-vmg,  adv.    With  exception  in  favour  of. 
Saving,   sa-vlng,  s.     Escajie  of  expense,  somewhat 

preserved  from  being  spent,  exception  in  favour. 
Savingly,  sa-vlng-le,  adv.     With  parsimony. 
SwinGNESS,  sa'ving-n^s,  S.    Parsimony,  fnig.tlily  ; 

tcndtucy  to  promote  eternal  salvation. 


Saviour,  save-y?ir,  s.   113.     Redecmi 

has  saved  mankind  from  eternal  death. 
To  Saunter,  sdn-tiir.  or  sdwn-tfir,  v.  n. 

w:indcr  about  idly,  to  loiter,  to  linger. 

31:^  The  flrgt  moue  of  iironouncmg  this  word  is  the 
mostaffrceable  to  analogy,  if  not  in  the  most  general  use; 
but  where  ii^e  has  formed  so  clear  a  rule  as  in  words  oi 
this  forin,  It  is  wrong  not  to  follow  it. — See  Principles, 
No.  214. 

Mr.  Elnhinston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Narcs,  and  Mr.  Scott, 
are  for  tlie  first  pronunciation :  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
\V.  Johnston  for  the  last.  Mr.  Perry  gives  both  ;  hut,  by 
placing  them  as  I  have  done,  seems  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  first. 

Savory,  sa-v&r-^,  s.  314.    A  plant. 

Savour,  sa-viir,  s.     A  scent,  odour;   faste,  power 

cf  ail'ecling  the  palate. — See  Honour. 
Ti)  Savour,  sa-vCir,  v.  n.    To  have  any  particular 

<;mell  or  taste;  to  betoken,  to  have  an  appearance  or 

taste  of  something. 
To    Savour,   sa-vur,   v.   a.      To   like;    to  exhibit 

taste  of. 
SavouRILY,  sa-v5r-d-l^,  adv.    With  gust,  appetite  ; 

with  a  pleasing  relish. 
SavoUKINESS,  sa-vur-i-n§s,  s.    Taste  pleasing  and 

picquant;  pleasing  smell. 
S.WOURY,    sa-vur-^,    adj.    Pleasing   to  the  smell  ; 

picquant  to  the  taste. 
S.VVOY,  sa-vo^/  s.     A  sort  of  colewort. 
Sausage,  sfiwisldje,  or  sis-sidje,  5.    A  roll  or  baH 

inaile  commonly  of  pork  or  veal  minced  very  small, 

with  salt  and  spice. 

ft:^  This  worci  is  pronounced  in  the  first  manner  by 
cnnect,  and  in  the  second  by  vulgar  speakers.  Among 
this  number,  however,  I  do  not  reckon  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Scott,  who  adopt  it ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Perry,  who  prefer  the  first,  are  not 
only  moreagieeableto  rule,  but  to  the  best  usage.  In  this 
opinion  1  am  confirmed  by  Mr.  Nares,  who  says  it  is  com- 
monly pronounced  in  the  second  manner.— See  Principles, 
No.  -'IS. 

Saw,  saw,  219.  The  pret.  of  See. 
SaW;  saw,  s.    A  dentated  instrument  by  the  attrition 

cf  ivhich  wood  or  metal  is  cut;  a  saying,  a  sentence,  a 

proverb. 
To   Saw,  saw,  v.   a.  part.    Sawed  and  Sawn,     Tc 

cut  timber  or  other  matter  with  a  saw. 
Sawdust,  sa»v-d5st,  s.    Dust  made  by  the  attrition 

of  the  saw. 

Sawfish,  sawiflsh,  s.    A  sort  of  fish. 

Sawpit,  sawipit,  s.     Pit  over  which    timber  is  laid 

to  be  sawn  by  two  men. 
Saw-wort,  saw-w&rt,  s.    A  plant. 
Saw-wrest,  sawirest,  s.    A  sort  of  tooUj.  With  the 

saw- wrest  they  set  the  teeth  of  the  saw. 
Sawer,  sawi-ur, 
Sawyer,  sawiy&r,  113. 

saw  timber  into  boards  or  beams. 
S.'VXIFRAGE,  s;\k-s(i-fradje,  s.    A  plant. 
SaXIFRAGOUS,   sik-slfird-g&s,   ailj.    Dissolvent  oi 

the  stone. 
To  Say,  sa,    v.  a.  220.   Pret.   Said.    To  speak,   to 

utter  in  words,  to  tell ;  to  tell  in  any  manner. 
Saying,  sa-lng,  s.  410.    Expres.^ion,  words,  opinion 

sciitentiously  delivered. 
SaY.S,  scz.     Third  person  of  To  Say. 

jt^  This  seems  to  be  an  incorrigible  deviation,  90. 
Scab,  skSb,  s.     An  incrustation  formed  over  a  sore 

by  dried  matter ;  the  itch  or  mange  of  horses ;  a  paltry 

fellow,  so  named  from  the  itch. 
Scabbard,  ski\b-b&rd,  s.  418.    ITio  sheath  of  a 

sword. 
Scabbed,  skib-b§d,  or  skJbd,  a(lj.  366.    Cover- 
ed or  diseased  with  scabs  ;  paltry,  sorry. 

Jrt"  This  word,  like  learned,  blessed,  and  sonic  others, 
when  used  as  an  adjective,  is  alvvay  pronounced  in  two 
syllables,  and  when  a  participle,  in  one.  See  Principles, 
No.  362. 

SCABBEDNESS,   sklb-b^d-H^s,   S.    The  stale  of  be- 
ing RC.iblicd. 
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SCABBINESS,  skiib-l)e-n<5s,  s.    The  quality  of  being 

scabby. 
Scabby,  skJb-b^,  adj.    Diseased  with  scabs. 
SCABIODS,  ska-b^-fis,  adj.    Itchy,  leprous. 
Scabrous,  ska-br&s,  adj.   314.    Rough,  rugged, 

pointed  on  the  surface;  harsh,  unmusical. 
Scabwort,  skAb-wurt,  s.    A  plant. 
Scad,   skid,   «.      A  kind  of  fish  ;  probably  the  same 

as  sfiati. 


To  Scan,  skin,  v.  n.  To  examine  a  verse  by  count. 
ing  the  feet ;  to  examine  nicely. 

Scandal,  skin-dil,  s.  88.  OfTence  given  by  the 
faults  of  others ;  reproachful  aspersion,  opprobrious 
censure,  infamy. 

To  Scandal,  skin-dil,  v.  a.  To  treat  opprobri- 
ously,  to  charge  falsely  witli  faults. 

To  Scandalize,  skin-di-lizc,  v.  a.  To  ofliVnd 
by  some  action  supposed  criminal ;  to  reproach,  to  dis- 
grace, to  defame. 


ScakfOLD,    skifif&ld,  «.  166.     A   temporary  gal- |  Scandalous,  skinWu-15s,  ar//'.  314.    Giving  pub- 


Icry  or  stage  raised  either  for  shows  or  spectators  ;  the 
gallery  raised  for  execution  of  great  malefactors ;  frames 
■  if  timber  erected  on  the  side  of  a  building  for  the  wo;  ii- 
mcn. 

Scaffoldage,  skif^f&l-dije,  *.  90.  Gallery,  hol- 
low lioor. 

Scaffolding,  skif -fi'il- ding,  s.  410.  Building 
slightly  erectea. 

SCALADE,  ski-lade,'   |  .    .  •       .        . 

,,,,,,,•».    A  storm  given  to  ap;ace 

bCALADO,  sk.i-la-do,  | 
by  raising  ladders  against  the  walls.— See  Lumhag'j. 

ScaLARY,  skil-i-r4,  adj.  Proceeding  by  steps  like 
those  of  a  ladder. 

To  Scald,  skald,  v.  a.  84.  To  burn  w.fh  hot  li- 
quor. 

Scald,  skild,  s.    Scurf  on  the  head. 

Scald,  skald,  adj.    Paltry,  sorry. 

ScaLDHEAD,  skakl-hcd,'  s.  A  loathsome  alseasc, 
a  kind  of  local  leprosy  in  which  Uic  head  is  covered 
with  a  scab. 

Scale,  skale,  s.  A  balance,  a  vessel  suspended  by 
a  beam  against  another ;  the  sign  Libra  in  the  Zodiack  ; 
the  small  shells  or  crusts  which,  lying  one  over  ano- 
ther, make  the  coats  of  fishes ;  any  thing  exfo!i.itcd,  a 
thin  lamina;  ladder,  means  of  ascent ;  theactof  storm- 
ing by  l.idders ;  regular  gradation,  a  regular  series  ris- 
ing like  a  ladder;  a  figure  subdivided  by  lines  like  the 
steps  of  a  ladder,  which  is  used  to  measure  proportions 
between  pictures  and  the  thing  represented ;  the  series 
of  harmonick  or  musical  proportions;  any  thing  mark- 
ed at  equal  distances. 

To  Scale,  skale,  v.  a.  To  climb  as  by  ladders  ;  to 
measure  or  compare,  to  weigh;  to  take  off  a  thin  lami 
na ;  to  pare  off  a  surface. 

To  Scale,  skale,  v.  n.    To  peel  off  in  thin  particles. 

.Scaled,  skald,  adj.  359.  Squamous,  having  scales 
like  fishes. 

Scalene,  ski-l^ne,'  «.  in  Geometry,  ■  triangle 
that  has  three  sides  unequal  to  each  other. 

ScaLINESS,  ska-le-n^s,  s.     The  state  of  being  scaly. 

SCALL,  skawl,   s.  84.     Leprosy,  morbid  baldness. 

ScalLION,  skil-yfm,  s.  113.     A  kind  of  onion. 

Scallop,  sk61-lup,  $.   166.  A  fish  with  a  hollow 

pectinated  shell. 

JCj"  'his  word  is  Irregular ;  for  it  ought  to  have  the  a 
in  the  first  syllable  like  that  in  tallow  ;  but  the  deep  sound 


lick  offence ;  opprobrious,  disgraceful ;  shameful,  open- 
ly vile. 
Scandalously,  skinWi-lns  1^,0^1;.    Censorious- 
ly, opprobriously ;  shamefully,  ill  to  a  degree  that  gives 
publick  offence. 

Scandalousness,  skinifii-IEis-n^s,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  giving  publick  ofi'cncc. 

Scandalum  MAGNATUjr,  skin-di-liim  mig-nai 
turn,  .V.  An  offence  given  to  a  person  of  dignity  by 
opprobrious  speech  or  writing;  a  writ  to  recover  dama- 
ges in  such  ca.^es. 

Scansion,  skinish&n,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of 
scanning  a  verse. 

To  Scant,  skint,  v,  a.    To  limit,  to  straiten. 

Scant,  skint,  ailj.  Parsimonious  ;  less  than  what 
is  proper  or  competent. 

Scantily,  skin^te-le,  adv.  Sparingly,  niggardly  j 
narrowly. 

Scantiness,  skin-t^-n^s,  s.  Narrowness,  want  of 
space;  want  of  amplitude  or  greatness. 

Scantlet,  skint-l^t,  s.  A  small  pattern,  a  small 
(piautity,  a  little  piece. 

Scantling,  skinfilmg,  s.  410.  A  quantity  cut 
for  a  particular  purpose  ;  a  certain  proportion  ;  a  small 
quantity. 

SCANTLY,  skint-le,  adv.  Scarcely  •  narrowly,  i>c. 
nuriously. 

Scantness,  skint-n&,  s.  Narrowness,  meanness, 
smallness. 

Scanty,  skin- te,  adj.  Narrow,  small,  short  of  anf- 
ficient  quantity;  sparing,  niggardly. 

To  Scape,  skape,   v.  a.    To  escape,  to  shun,  to  fly. 

To  Scape,  sk,ipe,  v.  n.  To  get  away  from  hurt  oX 
danger. 

Scape,  skape,  s.  Escape,  flight  from  hurt  or  dan- 
ger ;  negligent  freak  ;  loose  act  of  vice  or  lewdness. 

Scapula,  skip-i-li,   s.  92.    The  shoulder-blade. 

Scapulary,  skap-it-li-r^,  a<^.  Relating  or  be- 
longing to  the  shoulders. 

Scar,  skar,  a  78.  A  mark  made  by  hurt  or  fire, 
a  cicatrix. 

Vo  Scar,  skar,  jj.  a.  To  mark  as  with  a  sore  01 
wound. 

Scarab,  skir-ib,  s.    a  beetle,  an  insect  with  sheath. 

buflToon  in 


of  a  is  too  firmly  fixed  bv  custom  to  afford  any  expecta- 

tion  of  a  change.     Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kcnrick,   SCARAMOUCH,    skir^i-nioutsh,   s 

Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  the  a  m  the  man-  ,1       1    - 

ner  I  have  given  it,  and  Mr.  Perry  only  as  in  tallow.         :      rnotley  dress. 

To  Scallop,  skSW&p,  v.   a.    To  mark  on  the  edge  SCARCE,  skarse,  adj.     Not  plentiful;  rare,  not  com- 

with  segments  of  circles.  j      'non.  ^ 

Scalp,   skilp,  s.    The  scuU.  the  cranhim,  the  bone   Scarce,  skaise,        ^     7      adv.      HardJy,  scantly  ; 

that  encloses  the  brain ;  the  integinnents  of  the  head.       SCARCELY,  skiirse-le,    \  with  difficulty. 

To  Scalp,  skilp,  v.  a.    To  deprive  the  skull  of  its  Scarceness,  skarse^n^s,       7 

integuments  !  SCARCITY,  skiris^-t,i,  5 1 1 .    f     '•      S"^""«^"' 

OCALPEL,  skal-pel,  s.    An  mstrument  used  le  scrai*  |     quantity,  not  plenty,  penury;  rareness,  unfrequeiicy, 

a  bone.  not  commonness. 

ScALY,  ska-l^,  adj.     Covered  with  scales.  To  ScARE,  skare,  v,  fl, 

To  SCAMBLE,   skimibl,   v.  n.  405.    To  be  oirbu 


lent  and  rapacious,  to  scramble,  to  get  by  struggling 

with  others  ;  to  shift  awkwardly-     Little  used. 
SCAMMONIATE,  skim-iTioine-ate,  adj.  91.    Made 

with  scaramony. 
SCAMMONY,  skim-mo-n^,  i.    The  name  of  a  plant ;  j  To  Scarf,    skarf,   v.  a 

a  concreted  juice  drawn  from  ,nn  Asiatic  pl.int.  |      aress  in  any  loose  vesture. 

To  Scamper,  ckimip5r,  v.  n.  98.     To  fly  with  [  Scarfskin,  skarf-skln,  5, 

speed  and  trepidation  i     dermis 


To  frighten,  to  terrify  ;  tc 
strike  with  sudden  fear. 
Sc/RECROW,  skare-kro,  s.    An  image  or  clapper  act 

up  to  frighten  birds. 
Scarf,  skarf,  .t.     a  thing  that  hangs  loose  upon  the 
shoulders  or  dress. 

To  throw  loosely  on  ;   to 


The  niliclp  ;   the  cps- 
4.^,3 
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Scarification,  sl<ar-^-f^-l<a^sb&n,  s.  Incision  of 
the  sUin  with  a  lancet,  or  such  like  instrument. 

SCARIFICATOE,  sHr-e-fe-kaitCir,  s.  One  who  sca- 
rifies. 

Scarifier,  skJr^r^-fi-&r,  s.  9R.  He  who  scarifies ; 
the  instrument  with  which  scarifications  are  made. 

To  Scarify,  sk;\i-irWl,  v.  a.  18:'..  To  let  blootl 
by  incisions  of  the  skin,  commonly  after  the  applica- 
tion of  cupping-Rlasses. 

Scarlet,  skir-l^t,  s.  99.  A  beautiful  bright  red 
colour,  cloth  dyed  with  a  scarlet  colour. 

Scarlet,  skirilSt,  adj.    Of  the  colour  of  scarlet. 

SCARLETOAK,  skar-let-6ke,'  s.  The  ilex  ,  a  species 
of  oak. 

Scarp,  skarp,  s.  The  slope  on  that  side  of  a  ditch 
which  is  next  to  a  fortified  place,  and  looks  towards  the 
fields. 

SCATE,  skate,  s.  A  kind  of  wooden  shoe  on  winch 
people  slide. 

To  SCATE,  skalo,  V.  n.    To  slide  on  scttes. 

SCATE,  ikate,  s.  A  fish  of  the  species  of  thorn- 
back. 

SCATEBROUS,   skiit-te-brns,  adj.    Abounding  with 

springs. 
To   SCATH,   skJ/Ze,    V.    a.    To  waste,  to  damage,  to 

destroy. 
SCATH^  skkth,  s.     "Waste,  damage,  mischief. 
SCATHFOL,   ski//j-ful,  adj.     Mischievous,  destruo- 


live. 

To  Scatter,  skit-t&r,  v.  a.  98.   To  throw  loosely 

about,  to  sprinkle ;  to  dissipate,  to  disperse. 
To  ScatTEE,   skiti-tfir,  v.  n.    To  be  dissipated,  to 

be  dispersed. 
ScaTTERINGLY,    skJt-tflr-lng-le,    adv.      Loosely 

dispersedly. 
Scavenger,   skiv-ln-j&r,   s.    98.     A  petty  magis- 
trate, whose  province  is  to  keep  the  streets  clean ;  a  vil- 
lain, a  wicked  wretch. 
Scenery,   s<^<5n-5r-d,  s.    The  appearances  of  places 
or  things ;  the  representation  of  the  place  In  which  an 
action  is  performed;  the  disposition  and  consecution 
cif  the  scenes  of  a  play. 
Scene,  sddn,  s.    The  stage,  the  theatre  of  dramatick 
poetry;    the  general  appearance  of  any   action,   the 
whole  contexture  of  object-s,  a  display,  a  series,  a  regu- 
lar disposition;  part  of  a  play;  the  place  represented 
by  the  stage ;  the  hanging  of  the  theatre  adapted  to  the 
play. 
SCENICK,  s5n-nik,  adj.     Dramatick,  theatrical. 

Try-  From  the  general  tendency  of  the  antepenultimate 
pi-cent  to  shorten  the  vowel,  and  the  particular  propensity 
to  contract  every  vowel  but  u  before  the  termination  m 
ical.  we  find  those  in  ic,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
abbreviations  of  the  other,  preserve  the  same  shortening 
power  with  respect  to  the  vowels  whicK  precede:  and 
though  the  word  in  question  might  plead  the  long  sound 
of  tlie  e  in  the  Latin  sceniaui,  yet,  if  this  plea  were  ad- 
mitted, we  ought  for  the  same  reason  to  alter  the  sound 
of  o  in  comic  ;  nor  should  v/e  know  where  to  stop.  As  a 
plain  analogy,  therefore,  it  is  formed  by  epic,  topic,  tro- 
pic, tonic,  &c.  it  would  be  absurd  to  break  in  upon  it, 
under  pretence  of  conforming  to  Latin  quantity;  as  this 
would  itisturbour  most  settled  usages,  and  quite  unhinge 
the  bnguage.— Sec  I'rinciples,  No.  ;Vi4. 
ScenogRAPHICAL,  s^n-6-grif-le-kill,  adj.    Drawn 

in  perspective. 
SCENOGRAPHICALLY,    s^n-6-griil-f^-kal-^,    adv. 

In  perspective. 
SCENOGRAPHY,   s4.n5gigr5-f^,    s.    5 IS.     The  art 

of  jierspective. 
Scent,   s^nt,   «.     The  iwwer  of  smelling,  the  smeil  ; 
the  object  of  smell,  odour  good  or  bad  ;  chase  followed 
by  the  sinelL 
To   Scent,    s5nt,    v.   a.     To  smell,   to  perceive  by 
the  nose ;  to  perfume,  or  to  imbue  with  odour  good  or 
bad. 
Scentless,  sSnt-lSs,  adj.    Having  no  smelL 
;>CEITRE,   s?pU6r,  s.   416.     The  ensign  of  royalty 

borne  in  the  hand. 
Sceptred,  sep-t&rd,  a(/;.  359.     Bearing  a  sceotre. 
454 


SCEPTICK,  sk^p-tlk,  5. — See  Skeptick. 
SCHEDIASM,  ske-d^-5.zin,  s.  (From  the  Greek 
iryi2/x<r/x«.)  Cursory  writing  on  a  loose  sheet, 
g^  This  word  is  not'in  .Johnson,  but,  from  its  utility 
is  certainly  worthy  of  a  niche  in  all  our  other  Dictiona- 
ries as  wcl'l  as  Ash's,  where  it  is  to  be  found.  The  Latins 
have  their  schediasmfi,  and  the  French  have  their  feuilie 
vulante,  and  why  should  not  the  English  have  their  sche- 
diasm,  to  express  what  is  written  in  an  extemporary  way 
on  a  loose  sheet  of  paper,  without  the  formality  of  com- 
position ? 

Schedule,    s?d-jWe,    or  sk<5d-jile,   s.     A  email 
scroll ;  a  little  inventory. 

}53^  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  we  seem  to  de- 
part from  both  the  Latin  schrdula  and  the  French  schi. 
dnle.     If  we  follow  the  first,  we  ought  to  pronounce  the 
word  sL-edule,  35.^ ;  and  if  the  last,  shedvle  ;  but  entirely 
sinking  the  cli  in  schedule  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  mode, 
and  too  finnly  fixed  by  custom  to  be  altered  in  favour  of 
either  of  its  original  words.     Dr.  Kenriek,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  Buchanan,  pronounce  it  skedide;  but  Mr.  Elphinston, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nares,  Rarclay,  Fenning, 
and  Shaw,  sedrUe ;  though,  if  we  may  believe  Dr.  Jones, 
it  was  pronounced  sk-edule  in  Queen  .-Anne's  time. 
Scheme,   sk^me,   s.    353.     A  plan,   a  combination 
of  various  things  into  one  view,  design,  or  puqiose ;  a 
project,  a  contrivance,  a  design ;  a  representation  of 
the  aspects  of  the  celestial  bodies,  any  lineal  or  mathe- 
matical diagram. 
Schemer,  sk^-m&r,  s.  98.    A  projector,  a  contriver. 
ScHESIS,   sk^-sls,   s.     A  habitude,  the  relative  state 
of  a  thing,  with  respect  to  other  things.     A  rhetorical 
figure,  in  which  a  supposed  affectation  or  inclination 
of  the  adversary  is  introduced  in  order  to  be  exposed. 
Schism,    sizm,    S.      A  separation  or  division  in   the 
I      church. 

I  JK5"  The  common  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  con- 
xrary  to  every  rule  for  pronouncing  words  from  the  learn- 
ed languages,  and  outiit  to  be  altered.  Cfi  in  English 
words,  coming  from  the  Greek  words  with  x-  ought  al- 
wavs  to  be  pronounced  like  k  ;  and  1  believe  the  word  in 
question  is  almost  the  only  exception  throughout  the 
language.  However  strange,  therefore,  sfsizm  may  sound, 
it  is  the  only  true  and  analogical  pronunciation  ;  and  we 
might  as  well  pronounce  scheme,  seme,  as  schism,  sixm, 
there  being  exactly  the  same  reason  for  both.  But  when 
once  a  false  pronunciation  is  fixed,  as  this  is,  it  requires 
some  daring  spirit  to  begin  the  reformation:  but  when 
once  begun,  as  it  has,  what  seldom  happens,  truth,  no 
velty,  and  the  appearance  of  Greek  erudition,  on  its  side, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  success.  Whatever,  thcretore, 
may  be  the  fate  of  its  pronunciation,  it  ought  still  to  re- 
tain its  spelling.  This  must  be  held  sacred,  or  the  whole 
language  will  he  metamorphosed:  for  the  very  same  rea- 
soirthat  induced  Dr.  Johnson  to  spell  sceptcU:,  skepticf.; 
ought  to  have  made  him  spell  schism,  sizm,  and  schedule, 
sedule.  All  our  orthoejiists  pronounce  the  word  as  I  have 
marked  it. 

SchismaTICAL,  slz-m'it-ti-kll,  adj.  Implying 
schism,  practising  schism. 

Schism  atically,  slz-mAtit^-kil-d,  adv.  In  a 
schismatical  manner. 

SchisMATICK,  slz-mJ-tlk,  s.  One  who  separates 
from  the  true  church. 

Scholar,  skol-l&r,  *.  88.  353.  One  who  leams 
ofama-ter,  a  disciple;  a  man  of  letters;  a  pedant,  a 
man  of  books;  one  who  has  a  lettered  education. 

Scholarship,  skol'lar-ship,  s.  Learning,  litera- 
ture, knowledge;  literary  exhibition;  exhibition  oi 
maintennnce  for  a  scholar. 

SCHOLASTiCAL,  skAlisit^-kil,  adj.  Belonging  ts 
a  scholar  or  school. 

ScHOLASTICALLY,  skA-li\si-t^-k;\l-6,  adv.  Accord- 
ing to  the  niceties  or  method  of  the  schools. 

ScHOLASTICK,  skA-lAsitlk,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the 
school,  practised  in  the  schools ;  befitting  the  school, 
suitable  to  the  school,  pedantick. 

Scholiast,  skA-li-ist,  s.  853.  A  writer  of  ex- 
planatory notes. 

SchouON,    skA-Ie-5n,     1    *.     A  note,  an   expla- 

ScHOLIUM,  skWd-iim,    \         natory  observation. 

School,  sk65l,  s.  353.  a  house  of  discipline  and 
instruction;  a  place  of  literary  education;  a  state  of 
instruction ;  system  of  doctrine  as  delivered  by  particu.^ 
lar  teach 
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To  School,  sk661,  v.  a.     To  instruct,  to  train  ;   lo 

teach  with  superiority,  to  tutor. 
Schoolboy,  sko5l-bot^,  s.    a  boy  that  is  m  iiis 

rudiments  at  school. 
SCHOOLDAY,  skSol-da,   s.    Age  in  wliich  youth  is 
kept  at  school. 

Schoolfellow,  skool-f6l-16,  ^.    One  bred  at  the 

same  school. 

SCHOOLHOUSE,  sk661-house,  f,.  House  of  (iiscip- 
line  and  instruction. 

Schoolman,  sk6&l-man,  s.  88.  One  versed  in 
the  niceties  and  subtiltics  »if  academical  disputation: 
one  skilled  in  the  divinity  of  schools. 

SCHOOLMASTEK,  sk66l-mas-t5r,  s.  One  who  pre- 
sides and  teaches  in  a  school. 

ScHOOLJIISTRESS,  sk661-mis-trls,    s.      A   woman 

who  governs  a  school. 

Sciatica,  sJ-^tit^-kJ,  7  „.     ^ 

,,  1  t^tj!,         J-    s.       J-    The  hip  gout. 

SciATICK,  st-atitik,      ^ 

SCIATICAL,  sl-2it-t^-kill,  adj.     Afflicting  the  hip. 

Science,  si-dnse,  s.  Knowledge  ;  certainty  ground- 
ed on  demonstration  ;  art  attained  by  precepts,  or  built 
on  principles;  any  art  or  species  of  knowledge. 

Sciential,  sl-^n-shil,  «((;'.     Producing  science. 

Scientifical,  sl-^n-tif-f^-kil,  )       ■•     „    ,    . 
r.  13     ^-icip-n  /   odj.    Producm'' 

Scientifick,  si-en-tif-fik.         S 
demonstrative  knowledge,  producing  certainty. 

Scientifically,  si-^n-tlf-fe-k2il-^,  adu.    in  such 

a  manner  as  to  produce  knowledge. 
SciJlITAR,  sim-m^-tar,  s.  88.     A  short  sword  with 

a  convex  edge. 
To  SciNTjLLATE,  sln-tll-late,  v.  h.    To  sparkle,  to 

emit  sparks. 

Scintillation,  sui-t!l-la'shtm,  i.     The  act  cf 

sparkling,  sparks  emitted. 
Sciolist,  sl^A-llSt,   s.     One  who   knows   things  su- 
perficially. 
ricjOLOUS,  sl-i-lis,  adj.    Superficially  or  imperfectly 

knowing. 
SoiOMACHY,  sl-&m'ma-k^,  s.    Battle  with  a  shadow. 

^See  Hlonomachy. 

Jt^  Mr.  Nares  questions  whether  the  c  should  not  bo 
pronounced  hard  in  this  word,  (or,  as  it  ought  rather  to  bo 
schiomachy ;)  and  if  so,  he  says,  ought  we  not  to  write 
shiorruichy,  for  the  same  reasoii  as  'keptick  ?  1  .inswer. 
Exactly.— See  Scirrhus  and  SIcepiich. 

Dr.  Johnson's  folio  accents  this  word  properly  on  the 
second  syllable,  (See  Principles,  No.  518,)  but  the  quarto 
on  the  first. 
Scion,  sl-fin,  s.   166.     a  small  twig  taken  from  one 

tree  to  be  ingrafted  into  another. 
SciKE  FACIAS,  sl-r^-fa-sh^s,  s.    A  writ  judicialin  law. 
SCIRSHUS,  skirir&S,  S.   109.     An  indurated  glaini. 

55"  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  ivritton 
sclilmu,  with  the  Ain  thefirst  syllableinstcadof  thelast; 
and  Bailey  and  Fenning  have  given  us  two  aspirations,  and 
spelt  it  ichirrhtii;  both  of  which  modes  of  spelling  tlic 
word  are  contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  orthography; 
for  as  the  word  comes  from  the  Greek  tT-xippo;,  the  latter  r 
<mly  can  have  the  aspiration,  as  the  first  of  these  double 
letters  has  always  the  spiritus  lenis  :  and  the  c  in  the  first 
syllable,  as  it  arises  from  the  Greek  x,  and  not  the  ^,  no 
raorc  reason  can  be  given  for  placing  the  h  after  it,  by 
spelling  It  schimis,  than  there  is  for  spelling  sceiie,  from 
-xTivi-.,  schenei  or  sceptre,  from  ^-x^ttjov,  scneptre.  Tin- 
most  correct  Latin  orthography  confirms  this  opinion,  by 
spelling  the  word  in  question  jcirrAu*  ;  and,  according  to 
the  most  settled  analogy  of  our  own  language,  and  the 
constant  method  of  pronouncing  words  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  the  c  ought  to  be  soft  before  the  i  in  this  word, 
and  the  first  syllable  should  be  pronounced  like  the  first  of 
si/r-tTyre,  Slr-i-U3,  &c 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  false  or- 
thography of  this  word,  its  false  pronunciation  seems  fix- 
ed beyond  recovery  :  and  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  it  ouglit  to 
be  written  skirrhut,  not  merely  because  it  comes  from 
fx'ipfos,  but  beciuse  c  in  English  has,  before  e  and  i,  the 
sound  of*.  Dr.  Johnson  is  tlio  last  man  that  I  should 
have  suspected  of  giving  this  advice.  What!  because  a 
false  orthograpliy  has  obtained,  and  a  false  pronunciation 
in  consequence  of  it,  must  both  these  errors  be  confirm- 
ed by  a  still  grosser  departure  from  analogy  ?    A  little  re. 


flection  on  the  consequences  of  so  pernicious  a  practice 
would,  I  doubt  not,  nave  made  Dr.  Johnson  retract  hi; 
advice.  While  a  true  ortliography  remains,  there  is  some 
hope  that  a  false  pronimciation  rhay  be  reclaimed  ;  but 
when  once  the  orthography  is  altered,  pronunciation  la 
incorrigible;  and  we  must  bow  to  the  tyrant,  however 
false  may  bo  his  title. — See  Principles,  No.  351),  and  the 
word  Skeptick. 

Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  this  word  ikirrmu ;  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston,  have  omitted  it; 
neither  Dr.  Kenrick  nor  Buchanan  take  any  notice  of  the 
sound  I  if  c,  and,  according  to  them,  it  might  be  pronounc- 
ed s ;  but  Barclay  writes  it  to  be  pronounced  skirrus. 
Scirrhous,  sklr^rus,  a(^.  314.    Having  a  gland 

indurated. 
SciRKHOSITY,  sklr-r5s-si-ti,  s.     An   induration  o( 

the  glands. 
SCISSIBLE,  s!s-se-bl,  adj.    Capable  of  being  divided 

smoothly  by  a  sharp  edge. 
SciSSILE,  sib-sll,  ac//.   140.     Cajjable of  being  cut  or 

divided  smoothly  by  a  sharji  edge. 
Scission,    slzh-fin,    s.      The  act   of  cutting. — Sea 

Abscissinn. 
Scissors,  slz-zurz,  $.  166.     A  small  pair  of  shears, 

or  blades  moveable  on  a  pivot,  and  intercepting  the 

thing  to  be  cut. 
SciSSURE,  slzh-6re,  s.    A  crack,  a  rent,  a  fissure. 
SclaVONIA,  skli-vo-ne-J,  s.  92.     A  province  near 

Turkey  in  Europe. 
SCLAVONICK,   sklA-v5n-lk,    adj.      The   Sclavonian 

language. 
SCLEROXICK,    skle-rot-lk,    adj.     Hard,   an    epithet 

of  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

To  SCOAT,  skote,      7  ^      ,  .     ,  . 

,„    c  1  ti  I    f-   f.  a.    To  stop  a  wheel  by 

2  u  Scotch,  skotsh,^  ^ 

putting  a  stone  or  piece  of  wood  under  it.     N.  B.  The 
former  of  these  words  is  the  most  in  use. 

To  Scoff,  sk6f,  v.  n.  To  treat  with  insolent  ridi- 
cule, to  treat  with  contumelious  language. 

Scoff,  sk6f,  s.  170.  Contemptuous  ridicule,  ex- 
pression of  scorn  ;  contumelious  language. 

Scoffer,  sk6f-f&r,  s.  98.  insolent  ridiculer,  saucy 
scorner,  contumelious  reproacher. 

ScOFFINGLY,  sk6f-fing-le,  adv.  In  contempt,  in 
ridicule. 

To  Si:OLD,  skoltl,  V.  n.  To  quarrel  clamorously 
and  rudely. — See  Mould. 

Scold,  sk61d,  s.  A  clamorous,  rude,  foul-mouthed 
woman. 

Scollop,  sk61-l&p,  s.  1 66.    A  pectinated  shell  fish 

Sconce,  sk5nse,  s.  A  fort,  a  bulwark  ;  the  head  ; 
a  pensile  candlestick,  generally  with  a  looking-glass  to 
reflect  the  light. 

To  Sconce,  skSnse,  v.  a.    To  mulct,  to  fine. 

Scoop,  sko5p,  s.  S06.  A  kind  of  large  ladle,  a 
vessel  with  a  long  handle  used  to  tlirow  out  liquor. 

To  Scoop,  skoOp,  v.  a.  To  lade  out ;  to  carry  (iff 
in  any  thing  hollow  ;  to  cut  hollow  or  deep. 

SCOOPER,  skoOp-fir,  s.  98.    One  who  scoops. 

Scope,  skope,  s.  Aim,  intention,  drift ;  thing  aim- 
ed at,  mark,  final  end  ;  room,  space,  amplitude  of  in- 
tellectual view 

SCORBUTICAL,  skor-b6-t^-kSl,    7     adj.     Diseased 

SCORBUTICK,  skor-bfiitik,  509,  i  with  the  scurvey. 

ScORBUTiCALLY,  sk6r-bii-te-k?il-^,  adv.  With 
tendency  to  the  scurvey. 

To  Scorch,  skortsh,  v-  a.  352.  To  bum  super 
ficially ;  to  bum. 

To  Scorch,  skortsh,  v.  n.  To  be  burnt  superficial- 
ly,  to  be  dried  up. 

ScoRUiUM,  skor-de-um,  or  skuiij<i-&m,  s.  293 
294.  576.     An  herb. 

Score,  skire,  s.  A  notcn  or  long  incision  ;  a  line 
drawn  ;  an  account  which,  when  writing  was  less  com- 
mon, was  kept  by  marks  on  tallies ;  account  kept  oi 
something  past;  debt  imputed;  reason,  motive ;  sake, 
account,  reason  referred  to  some  one  ;  twenty;  a  song 
in  Score,  the  words  with  the  musical  notes  of  a  sonj> 
annexed 
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SCOWLINGLY,   sk5ul-ing-l(^,  adv.     With  a  frown- 
ing and  sullen  look. 
To  Scrabble,  skrJb-bl,  v.  n.  405.     To  paw  with 

the  hands. 
Scrag,  skrlg,  J.     Any  thing  thin  or  lean. 


To  Score,  skAre,  v.  a.    To  set  down  as  a  dtbt  ;  to 

impute,  to  charge ;  to  mark  by  a  line. 
Scoria,  sk6-r^-il,  s.  92.     Dross,  excrement. 
SCORIOUS,  skA-re-&s,  adj.  3 1 4.    Drossy,  recremen- 

titious. 
To    Scorn,   sk^rn,   v.  a.     To  despise,    to  revile,  to 

vilify. 

2'o  Scorn,  skom,  v.  n.   To  scoff. 

Scorn,  sk6rn,  s.    Contempt,  sccfr,  act  Or  contumely. 

SCORNER,  skornifir,  s.  98.  Contemner,  despiser  ; 
scoffer,  ridiculer. 

Scornful,  skom-ful,  adj.  contemptuous,  inso- 
lent; acting  in  defiance. 

Scornfully,  skorn-fSl-e,  adv.  Contemj)tuously, 
insolently. 

Scorpion,  skorip<^-&n,  s.  a  reptile  much  resemb- 
ling a  small  lobster  with  a  very  venomous  sting;  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiack  ;  a  scourge  so  called  from 
its  cruelty  ;  a  sea  fish. 

Scot,  skit,  s.  Shot,  payment ;  Scot  and  lot,  parish 
payments. 

To  Scotch,  skitsh,  v.  a.    To  cut  with  shallow  iii-j 
cisions. 

Scotch,  skotsh,  adj.    Belonging  to  Scotland.  | 

Scotch  coLLOPS,       ^  .,   ,       ...     ^,„.,,1 

,  f     s.      Veal    cut  into    small 

Scotch  d  collops,   )■  .fa 

„  ,  I         nieces  anti  fried.  < 

Scorch  D  collops,    )  1 

^^  The  inspector  may  choO!;e  which  of  these  he  pleas- , 
es.  The  first  is  most  in  use,  and  seems  nearest  the  truth.  , 
Scotch  hoppers,    skc)tsh-h6p-purz,   s.     A  pby 

in  which  boys  hop  over  lines  in  the  ground. 
SCOTOXIY,  sk6t-tA-me,  s.     A  dizziness  or  swimming 

in  the  head,  causing  dimness  of  sight. 
Scoundrel,  skoun-drll,   s.    a  mean  rascal,  a  lov. 

petty  villain. 
To  Scour,    sk5ur,    v.  a.  SI 2.     To  rub  hard  with 
any  thing  rough,  in  order  to  clean  the  surface ;  to  purge 
violently  ;  to  cleanse  ;  to  remove  by  scouring ;  to  range 
in  order  to  catch  or  drive  aw.iy  something,  to  clear 
away  ;  to  pass  swiftly  over. 
To  Scour,  skoar,  v.  n.     To  perform  the  office  of 
cleaning  domcstick  utensils ;  to  clean  ;  to  be  purged  or 
lax;  to  rove,  to  range  ;  to  run  here  and  there;  to  run 
with  great  eagerness  and  swiftness,  to  scamper. 
Scourer,  skouriur,  s.     One  that  cleans  by  rubbing  ; 

a  purge;  one  who  runs  swiftly. 
Scourge,   sk&rje,   s.  314.     A  whip,  a  lash,  an  in- 
strument of  discipline;  a  punishment,  a  vindictive  af- 
fliction ;  one  that  afHicts,  harasses,  or  destroys ;  a  whip 
for  a  top. 
7b  Scourge,   skurjc,   »>.  a.     To  lash  with  a  whip, 
to  whip;  to  punish,  tochastise,  to  chasten;  to  castigate- 
ScOURGER,   skur-j&r,   s.   98.     One  that  scourges,  a 
'    punisher  or  chastiser. 
Scout,   sk5fit,   s.  312.    One  who  is  sent  privily  tc 

observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
To  Scout,  skout,  v.  ii.  To  go  out  in  order  to  ob- 
serve the  motions  of  an  enemy  privately. 
If^  This  word  has  been  used,  latterly,  as  a  verb  ac- 
tive ni  a  very  difTerent  sense,  and  in  better  company  than 
ene  could  have  imagine<l.  This  sense,  when  applied  to 
orinciplesor  opinions,  is  that  of  reprobating-  or  despising  ; 
and  we  .sometimes  find,  in  parliamentary  .speeches,  that 
certain  opinions  or  principles  are  scouted  :  still,  however, 
with  me,  it  passed  for  irreptltious  and  dcmi- vulgar,  till  I 
found  it  used  by  one  of  the  guardians  of  language,  as  well 
as  of  religion  and  politics;  the  Anti-Jacobin  lleview. 
••  The  first  is  the  admirable  and  judicious  Hooker  ;  who 
tcouta  the  opinion  of  those,  who,  because  the  names  of 
all  church  officers  are  words  of  relation,  because  a  shep- 
herd must  have  his  flock,  a  teacher  his  scholars,  a  minis- 
ter his  company  which  he  ministereth  unto,  therefore 
suppose  that  no  man  should  be  ordained  a  minister  but 
for  some  particular  congregation,  and  unless  he  be  tied 
to  some  cerUiin  parish.  '  Perceive  they  not,' says  he,  'how 
by  this  means  they  m.ako  it  unlawful  for  the  church  to 
employ  men  at  all  in  converting  nations?'  " 
To  Scowl,  skSfil,  v.  n.    To  frown,  to  pout,  to  look 

angry,  sour,  ami  sullen. 
Scowl,  skoiM,  s.  322.     Look  of  sullenncss  or  dis- 
content, clooin.     . .  - 
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Scragged,  skrAgig^d,  adj.  366.  Rough,  uneven, 
full  of  protuberances  or  asperities. 

Scraggedness,  skr%-gM-ti^s,  1 

ScRAGGINESS,  skrigig^-n^s,        5    *       Leanness, 

unevenness,  roughness,  ruggedness. 
Scraggy,  skrAgigt^,  a(^.  383.     Lean,  thin  ;  rough, 
rugged. 

To  Scramble,  skrim-bl,  v.  n.  To  catch  at  any 
thing  eagerly  and  tumultuously  with  the  hands,  to 
catch  with  haste,  preventive  of  another ;  to  climb  by 
the  help  of  the  hands. 

Scramble,  skrlm-bl,  s.  405.  Eager  contest  fci 
something;  act  of  climbing  by  the  help  of  the  f;and». 

Scrambler,  skram-bl-fir,  *.  98.  One  that  scram- 
bles; one  that  climbs  by  the  help  of  the  hands^ 

To  ScraNCH,  skrinsh,  v.  a.  To  grind  somewnat 
crackling  between  the  teeth. 

Scrannel,  .skn\ii'-iiil,  adj.  99.  Giating  by  the 
sound. 

Scrap,  skrip,  s.  A  small  particle,  a  little  piece,  a 
fragment;  crumb,  small  particles  of  meat  left  at  th a 
table ;  a  small  piece  of  paper. 

To  Scrape,  skrape,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  sur- 
face by  the  light  action  of  a  sharp  instrument;  to  take 
away  by  scraping,  to  erase ;  to  act  upon  any  surface 
with  a  harsh  noise ;  to  gather  by  great  efforts  or  penu- 
rious or  trifling  diligence  ;  to  Sciaiie  .aci|uaintance,  a 
low  phrase  ;  to  curry  favour,  or  insinuate  into  one's  fa- 
miliarity. 

To  Scrape,  skrape,  u.  lu  To  make  a  harsh  noise  ; 
to  play  ill  on  a  fiddle. 

Sen  ape,  skrape,  «.  Difficulty,  peri'lexity,  distr'^ss } 
an  awkward  bow. 

Scraper,  skra-p&r,  5.  98.  Instrument  with  which 
any  thing  is  scraped  ;  a  mi.ser,  a  man  intent  on  getting 
money,  a  scrapepenny  ;  a  vile  fiddler. 

To  Scratch,  skrStsh,  v,  a.  To  tear  or  mark  with 
slight  incisions  ragged  and  uneven  ;  to  tear  with  the 
nails ;  to  wound  slightly ;  to  hurt  slightly  with  any 
thing  pointed  or  keen ;  to  rub  with  the  nails ;  to  write 
or  dr.aw  awkwardly. 

Scratch,  skrAtsh,  s.  An  incision  ragged  and  shal- 
low; laceration  with  the  nails;  a  slight  wound. 

ScratcheR,  skrltsh-ur,  «.  98.     He  who  scratches. 

Scratches,  skr.\tshiiz,  s.  99.  Cracked  ulcers  or 
scabs  in  a  horse's  foot. 

Scratchingly,  skritshilng-le,  adv.  With  the  ac- 
tion of  scratching. 

SORAW,  skraw,  s.  219.    Surface  or  scurf. 

To  Scrawl,  skrawl,  v-  a.  219.  To  draw  or  mark 
irregularly  or  clumsily  ;  to  write  unskilfully  and  inele- 
gantly. 

Scrawl,  skrawl,  s.    Unskilful  .and  inelegant  writing. 

ScRAWLER,  skrawl-ur,  s.  A  clumsy  and  inelegant 
writer. 

ScuaY,  skra,  S.  220.     A  bird  called  a  sea-swallow. 

To  Screak,  skr^ke,  v.  n.  227.  To  make  a  shrill 
or  harsh  noise. 

To  Scream,  skr^me,  v.  n.  227.  To  cry  out«liiU« 
ly,  as  in  terror  ot  agony. 

Scream,  skreme,  *.  A  thrill  ijuick  loud  cry  of  ter- 
ror or  pain. 

To  Screech,  skr<^iitsh,  v.  n.  246.  To  cry  out  at 
in  terror  or  anguish  ;  to  cry  .as  a  night  owl. 

ScreeCHOWL,  skr^(itsh-oul,  s.  An  owl  that  hoots 
in  the  n  ght,  and  whose  voice  is  supposed  to  betoken 
danger  or  dcatfi. 

Screen,   skreen,  a.  246.      Any  thing  that  affords 
shelter  or  concealment ;  any  thing  used  to  exclude  Col'J 
or  light ,  a  riddle  to  sift  sand. 
To  Screen,   skn^^n,  v.  a.     To  shelter,  to  conceal, 

to  hide  ;  to  sift,  to  riddle. 
Screw,   skrSo,   s.    26.5.     One  of  tlie   mechanical 
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powers;  a  kind  of  twisted  pin  or  nail  which  enters  by 

turning. 
To  Screw,   skr55,    v.   a.     To  turn  by  a  screw;   to 

fasten  witlia. screw,  to  deform  by  contortions ;  to  force, 

to  bring  by  violence ;  to  squeeze,  to  press ;  to  ojiprc^s 

by  extortion. 
To  Scribble,   skrlb-bl,  v.  a.  405.   To  (ill  witli 

artless  or  worthless  writing,  to  write  without  use  oi 

elegance. 
To  Scribble,  skrlb-bl,  v.  n.    To  write  without 

care  or  beauty. 
Scribble,  skrlb-bl,  s.    Worthiesi  writing. 
CRIBBLER,  skrlb-bJ-Or,  s.  98.  A  petty  author,  a 

writer  without  worth. 
ScRIBl'.,  skribe,  s.     A  writer ;  a  publick  notary. 
SCBIMER,  skri-m&r,  *.  98.    A  gladiator.    Not  in  use. 
Scrip,  skrlp,  s.     A  small  bag,  a  satchel  ;  a  schedule, 

a  small  writing. 

CRIPPAGE,    skrlpipldje,    *.    90.      That   which   is 

contained  in  a  scrip. 
SCRIPfORY,  skrlp-tur-e,  adj.  51 'J.     Wntten,  not 

orally  delivered. — See  Domestick: 
Scriptural,    skrlp-tshfi-ral,    adj.     Contained   in 

the  Bible,  biblical. 

Scripture,  skrlp-tshfire,  s.  461.    Writing,  sacrerf 

writing,  the  Bible. 

Scrivener,    skrlv-nfir,    j.      One  who  draws  con- 
tracts; one  whose  business  is  to  place  money  at  inter- 
est. 
IrJ*  This  word  is  Irrecoverably  contracted  into  two  syl- 

atjles See  C/f/'.ind  Nominative. 

Scrofula,  skr&fiu-la,  5.  92.  a  depravation  of 
the  humours  of  the  body,  which  breaks  out  ni  sores 
commonly  called  the  king's  evil. 

Scrofulous,  skrif-u-l&s,  oc^'.  314.  Diseased 
with  Oie  scrofula. 

Scroll,  skiAle,  s.  406.    a  writing  rolled  iij). 

SCROYLE,  skroel,  i.  a  mean  fellow,  a  rascal,  a 
wretch. 

To  Scrub,  skrElb,  v.  a.  To  rub  hard  with  some- 
thing coarse  and  rough. 

Scrub,  skrfib,  s.  a  mean  fellow;  any  thing  mean 
or  despicable. 

Scrubbed,  skrub-bld,  366.   1      ,. 
Scrubby,  skrCib'b^,  ^   '"'^ 

worthless,  dirty,  sorry. 

Scruff,  skruf,  s. 
3J^  This  word,  by  a  metathesis  usual  in  pronunciation. 

Dr.  Johnson  supposes  to  be  the  same  with  scurf. 

Scruple,  skr65ipl,  5.  339.  405.  Doubt;  per- 
plexity, generally  about  minute  things ;  twenty  grams, 
the  third  part  of  a  drachm;  proverbially  any  small 
quantity. 

To  Scruple,  skroo-jjl,  v.  n.   To  doubt,  to  hesiuitc. 

ScRUPLER,  skr66-pl-iir,  s.  98.  A  doubter,  one  who 
has  scruples. 

SCULTULOSITY,  skroS-pu-lisie-tl^,  5.  Doubt,  mi- 
nute and  nice  doubtfulness ;  fear  of  acting  in  any  man- 
ner, tenderness  of  conscience. 

Scrupulous,    skr6oipu-lus,   ndj.    314.     Nicely 

doubtful,   hard  to  satisfy  in   determinations  of  con- 
scioncej  given  to  objectiiins,  capuuusi  cautioii.s. 

Scrupulously,  skr66ipu-l£is-l(^,  adv.    Carefully, 

nicely,  anxiously. 
SCRUPULOUS.NESS,  skr66ipu-liis-nes,  s.    The  state 

of  being  scrupulous. 
SCRUTABLE,  skr6oita-bI,  adj.  405.    Discoverable  by 

inquir\-. 
SCUUTATION,   skro6-la-sh5n,    s.     Search,  exanii- 

-•lation,  inquiry-. 
Scrutator,    skrfi6-ta-tQr,    s.    166.        Inquirer, 

searcher,  examiner. 
ScRUTiNOUS,  skr66itln-us,  adj. 

inquirie^. 

ScauTi.vY,  skrifiiti-ne,  s.  339. 

examination. 
To  ScRUTi.viZE,  skr65it]n-lze,  v.  a.    To  search 

to  examine. 


Mean,  vilo 


Captious,  full  uf 
Inquiry,  search, 


SCRUTOIRE,  skrSS-tire,'  s.  A  case  of  drawers  foi 
writing,'. 

7'o  ScuD,  skud,  ir.  u.  To  fly,  to  run  away  with 
precipitation. 

I'o  SCUDDLE,  skQcJidl,  V.  n.  To  run  with  aliinil 
of  afl'ci'ted  haste  or  prccipit;ttion. 

Scuffle,  skCif-fl,  s.  405.  A  confuiecl  quarrel,  s 
tumiiltuous  broil. 

7'i)  Scuffle,  skfif-fl,  v.  n.  To  fight  confusedly 
and  tumultuously. 

To  SCULK.  skCllk,  I'.  »l.  To  lurk  in  hiding  places, 
to  lie  close. 

SCULKER,  sk&lk-ur,  s.  98.  A  lurker,  one  that 
hides  himself  for  shame  or  mischief. 

ScULL,  skul,  s.  The  bone  which  incases  and  de- 
fends the  brain,  the  urclied  bone  of  the  head  ;  a  small 
boat,  a  cockboat ;  one  who  rows  a  cockboat  j  a  shoal 
offish. 

SCULLCAP,  sk&l-kAp,  s.     A  headpiece. 

SCUI.LKR,  sk&l-lur,  S.  93.  A  cockboat,  a  boat  in 
which  there  is  but  one  rower  ;  one  that  rows  a  cock- 
boat. 

.Scullery,  sk&l-lfir  «^,  s.  The  iilace  where  com- 
mon utensils,  .ts  kettles  ot  dishes,  are  cleaned  and  kept. 

Scullion,  sk?il-yfni,  s.  113.  The  lowest  domes- 
tick  servant,  that  washes  the  kettles  and  the  dishes  in 
the  kitchen. 

SCULPTILE,  skulji'lll,  Of/;".    140.     Made  hy  carving. 

Sculptor,  sk&lp-tur,  «.  166.  A  carver,  one  who 
cuts  wood  or  stone  into  images. 

Sculpture,  skalp-tbliijro,   s.  461.    The  art  of 

carving  wood,  or  hewing  stone  into  images;  carved 
work  ;  the  act  of  entiraving. 

7'()  Sculpture,  skilp-tsliiirc  v.  a.   To  cut,  to  en- 
grave. 
.Scum,  skum,  s.    That  which  rises  to  the  top  of  any 

liquor;  the  dross,  the  refuse,  the  recneir.ent. 
7'u  Scum,  skfim,  v.  a.    To  clear  off  the  scum. 
Scum.meu,  skfira-m&r,  j.  98.    A  vessel  with  wliicn 

liijuor  15  scummed. 
SuOPPER  holes,  sk6p-pur,  s.  98.    In  a  ship,  small 

holes  on  the  deck,  through  which  water  is  carried  into 

the  sea. 
Scurf,  skurf,  s.     A  kind  of  dry,  miliary  scab;   soil 

or  stain  adherent ;  any  thing  sticking  on  the  surface. 
ScurfineSS,    skurf-^-n^s,   s.     The  state  of  being 

scurfy. 
SCURRIL,  skurirll,  adj.    Low,  mean,  grossly  oppio- 

brio'is. 
Scurrility,  skfir-rll-t^-te,  s.   Giossness  of  reproach; 

low  abuse. 
Scurrilous,   sk&r-ill-us,   adj.    314.     Grossly  op- 
probrious, using  such  language  as  only  the  license  of  a 

buffoon  can  warrant. 
ScuRRII.OUSLY,    skur-rll-us-le,   adu.     With  gioss 

rcpronch,  with  low  buffoonery. 
ScuRVlLY,  skar-ve-l(^,  adv.    Vilcy,  basely,  coarsely. 
Scurvy,  sk&r-ve,  5.     A  distemper  of  the  inhabitants 

of  cold  countries,  and  among  those  who  inhabit  marshy, 

fat,  low,  mf>ist  soils. 
Scurvy,    skur-v<^,  ad;.    Scabbed,  diseased  with  the 

scurvy  ;  vile,  worthless,  contemptible. 
ScuavYGR.\SS,  skur-ve-gris,  5.    The  spoonwort. 
Scut,  skut,  s.     The  tail  of  those  animals  whose  tails 

are  very  short. 
ScutagE,  ski-tadje,  s.  90.     Shield  money.     A  tax 

formerly  granted  to  the  king  for  an  expedition  to  the 

Holy  Land. 

Scutcheon,  sk&tsh-ln,  s.  259.  The  shield  rcjire- 
sented  in  heraldry. 

Scutiform,  ski-te-form,  adj.  Shaped  like  a 
shield. 

Scuttle,  sk&t-tl,  s.  405.  .V  wide  shallow  basket; 
a  small  grate;  a  quick  pace,  a  short  run,  a  pace  of  af- 
fected precipitation. 

2'o  Scuttle,  skutitl,  v.  n.  To  run  with  aflbctno' 
precipitation. 
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To  'Sdeign,  zdane,  v.  a.  To  disdain.  This  con- 
traction is  obsolete. 

Sea,  s^,  s.  The  ocean,  tlie  water  opposed  to  the 
lanJ;  aciJIoctionof  water,  a  lake;  proverbially  for  any 
large  quantity ;  any  thing  rough  and  tempestuous ;  half 
Seas  over,  half  drunk. 

SeabeaT,  si^bt^te,  adj.  Dashed  by  the  waves  of 
the  sea. 

SeaBOAT,  sd-bAte,  s.    Vessel  capable  to  bear  the  sea. 

Seaborn,  s^-bom,  adj.  Born  of  ine  sea,  produced 
by  the  sea. 

SeaBOY,  s^ibSii,  s.     Boy  employed  on  shipboard. 

SeaBREACH,  se-bretsh,  s.  Irruption  of  the  sea  by 
breaking  the  banks. 

Seabreeze,  se-br^ze,  s.   Wind  blowing  from  the  sea. 

SeabuiLT,  s^ibllt,  adj.    Built  for  the  sea. 

Seaholly,  se-hSl-l^,  s.    A  plant. 

SeaCaLF,  Sf^-kdf/  5.    The  seal. 

SeACAP,  s^-kip,  i.  Cap  made  to  be  worn  on  ship- 
board. 

SeachaiiT,  st^-kart/  s.  Map  on  which  only  the 
coasts  are  delineated. — See  Chart. 

SeaCOAL,  s^-k6]e,  i.  Coal  so  called,  because  brought 
to  London  by  sea. 

SeaCOAST,  S^-k6ste/  s.    Shore,  edge  of  the  sea. 

SeacoMPASS,  s^k&m-pis,  s.  The  card  and  needl-; 
of  mariners. 

SeaCOW,  6^-kou,'  i.  The  manatee,  a  very  bulky 
animal,  of  the  cetaceous  kind. 

SeadOG,  se-d5g,'  s.    Perhaps  the  sliark. 

Seafarer,  s^-fa-rur,  s.  A  traveller  by  sea,  a 
mariner. 

Seafaring,  s^fa-ring,  arf/.  410.    Travelling  by 

sea. 
Seafennel,   s^-fJn-nil,  s.    99.     The  same  with 

Samphire,  which  see. 
Seafight,  se-flte,'s.  Battleof  ships,  battle  on  the  sea. 
Seafowl,  se-foul,'  «.    A  bird  that  lives  at  sea. 
Seagirt,  S^-g^rt,  adj.   Girded  or  encircled  by  the  sea. 
SeagrEEN,  s^-gr^eii,  adj.     Resembling  the  colour 

of  the  distant  sea,  cerulean. 

Seagull,  s^-g6'^  5.    a  sea  bird. 

SeaHEDGEHOG,  se-h^djt'-h5g,  s.  A  kind  of  sea 
shell-fish. 

Seahog,  s^-h5g,'  s.    The  porpus. 

Seakohse,  se-horse/  s.  The  seahorse  is  a  fish  of  a 
very  singular  form,  it  is  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
length,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the 
broadest  part;  the  morse;  by  the  seahorse  Dryden 
means  the  hippopotamus. 

Seamaid,  s^-made,  5.     Mermaid. 

Seaman,  se-mJn,  s.  A  sailor,  a  navigator,  a  mari- 
ner; merman,  the  male  of  the  mermaid. 

Seamark,  se-mark,  .s.  Point  or  conspicuous  place 
distinguished  at  se.i. 

SeAMEW,  S^-mi,'  s.     A  fowl  that  frequents  the  sea. 

SEAMONSTER,  sd-m6nsit&r,  s.  A  strange  animal 
of  the  se.-i. 

SeaNYMPH,  s5-n!mf^  s,     A  goddess  of  the  sea. 

SeaONION,  se-&n-yun,  s.     An  herb. 

SeaOOSE,  S^-55ze,'  s.     The  mud  in  the  sea  or  shore. 

SeaPIECE,  s^ipWse,  s.  A  pictijre  representing  any 
thing  at  sea. 

SeaPOOL,  se-poSl,  5.     A  lake  of  salt  water. 

Seaport,  si-yort,  S.     A  harbour. 

Searisque,  se-risk,  s.    Hazard  at  tea. 

Seakocket,  se-rok-klt,  s.     A  plant. 

SeaROOM,  se-r56m,  s.     Open  sea,  spacious  main. 

SeaROVER,  s<;-r<i-v&r,  s.     A  pirate. 

SeaserfenT,  se-s^r-p^nt,  adj.  A  serpent  gene, 
rated  in  the  water. 

.')(:^ASCUVICE.  s^-ser-vls,  s.    Naval  war 
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SeaSHARK,  se-sliark,'  «.     A  ravenous  sc;t-fish. 

Seashell,  si^-shC'l,'  s.    Shells  found  on  the  shore. 

Seashore,  se-sli6re^  s.    The  coast  of  the  sea. 

Seasick,  se^slk,  adj.  sick,  as  new  voyngers  on  the 
sea. 

Seaside,  s^-slde/  s.    The  edge  of  the  sea. 

SeaSURGEON,  sd-s&r-j6n,  i.  a  chirurgeon  em- 
ployed on  shipboard. 

SeaTER.M,  se-term,  s.  Word  of  art  used  by  the 
seamen. 

SeawaTER,  s^iwa-tur,  *.    The  salt  water  of  the  sea. 

Seal,  st^le,  s.  227.     The  seacalf. 

Seal,  sele,  s.  A  stamp  engraved  with  a  particular 
impression,  which  is  lixed  upon  the  wax  that  closet 
letters,  or  affixed  as  a  testimony ;  the  impression  niad& 
in  wax,  any  act  of  confirmation. 

To  Seal,  &ile,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  seal ;  to 
confirm  or  attest  by  a  seal ;  to  confirm,  to  ratify  ;  to 
settle;  to  shut,  to  close;  to  mark  with  a  stamp. 

To  Seal,  s^le,  v.  n.    To  fix  a  seal. 

Sealer,  se-l&r,  s.  93.    One  who  seals. 

SeaLINGWAX,  se-llng-wiks,  s.  Hard  wax  used  to 
seal  letters. 

Seam,  sdme,  s.  227.  The  edge  of  cloth  where  the 
threads  are  doubled,  the  suture  where  the  two  edges 
are  sewed  together  ;  the  juncture  of  planks  in  a  ship;  a 
cicatrix,  a  scar;  grease,  hog's  lard.  In  this  last  sense 
not  used. 

To  Seam,  seme,  v.  a.  To  join  together  by  suture 
or  otherwise;  to  mark,  to  scar  with  a  long  cicatrix. 

Seamless,  sdme-les,  adj.     Having  no  seam. 

Seamstress,  s^m-str^s,  s.   234.  515.    A  v.om.m 

whose  trade  is  to  sew. 
Seamy,   s^'me,  adj.     Having  a  seam,   showing  the 

seam. 
Sear,  s^re,  adj.  227.    Dry,  not  any  longer  green 
To  Sear,  sere,  v.   a.    To  burn,  to  cauterize. 
Searce,  s^rse,  *.  234.    A  fine  sieve  or  bolter. 
To  Searce,  serse,  v.  a.    To  sift  finely. 
SeaRCI.OTH,  s^re-kl5<A,  s.   A  plaster,  a  large  plaster 
To  Search,  s^rtsh,  v.  a.  234.    To  examine,  to 

try,  to  explore,  m  lOok  through  ;  to  inquire,  to  seek  ;  to 

probe  as  a  chirurgeon ;  to  search  out,  to  find  by  seeking. 
To  Search,   seitsh,  v.  n.     To  make  a   search  ;   to 

make  inquiry;  to  seek,  to  try  t"  (:nd. 
Search,   s6rtsh,   s.     Inquiry   by  looking   into  every 

susiiccted  place ;  inquiry,  examination,  act  of  seeking 

quest,  pursuit. 
Searcher,  s^rtsli-&r,  i.    Examiner,  inquirer,  trier  ; 

officer  in  London  appointcl  to  examine  tlie  bodies  o{ 

the  (lead,  and  report  the  lausc  of  death. 
Season,  se-zn,  i.  227.  443.    One  of  the  four  part* 

of  the  year.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter;    a 

time  as  distinguished  from  otiiers;  a  fit  time,  an  op- 
portune concurrence;  atiinenot  very  iong  ;  that  which 

gives  a  high  relish. 
To  Season,  s&'-zn,  v.  a.  170.   To  mix  with  food 

.any  thing  that  gives  a  Iiigh  relish ;  to  give  a  relish  to  ; 

to  qualify  by  admixture  of  another  ingredient;  ti>  im 

bue,  to  tlngb  or  taint;  to  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or  ha- 

lilt,  to  mature. 
To  Season,  se-zn,   v.  n.    To  be  mature,   to  grow 

fit  for  any  purpose. 
Seasonable,  s^-zn-:\-bl,   adj.   405.    Opportune, 

happening  or  done  at  a  proper  time. 
SeasonabLENESS,  se-zn-i-bl-ni's,   s.    Opp  irtune- 

ness  of  time  ;  propriety  with  regard  to  time. 
Seasonably,  st'-zn-i-blt^,  adv.    Proiicrly  with  re- 
spect to  time. 
SeasONER,    se'zn-ur,   s.    'J3.    Ho  who  seasons  01 

gives  a  relish  to  any  tiling. 
Seasoning,  sti-zn-lng,  5.  410.    That  which  isadd- 

ed  to  any  thing  to  give  it  a  relish. 
Seat,   sete,  s.   227.     A  chair,  bench,   or  any  thing 

on  which  one  m.iy  sit ;    a  chair  of  state ;    tritnm;d  1 

iTiansjoii.  abode;  situation, site. 


SEC 


SED 


nbr  167,  not  163— tibe  171,  tib  172,  bull  173—611  299— p6una  313— </iin  466— this  469. 


Ih  Seat,  s^te,  v-  a.  To  place  on  seats ;  to  cauae 
to  sit  dowii ;  to  place  in  a  post  of  authority,  or  place  of 
distinction ;  to  fix  in  any  particular  place  or  situation, 
to  settle ;  to  fix,  to  place  iirm. 

Seawahd,  se-wird,  adu.  88.    Towards  the  sea. 

Secant,  sWvint,  s.  In  Geometry,  the  right  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  catting  and  meeting 
with  another  line  called  the  tangent  without  it. 

To  Secede,  sc^-s^^d/  v.  a.  To  withdraw  from  fel- 
lowship in  any  affair. 

SecEDER,  S^-seed-6r,  s.  98.  One  who  discovers 
his  disapprobation  of  any  proceedings  by  withdrawin, 
himself. 

To  Secern,  s^-s§rn,'  v.  a.    To  separata  finer  from 


Sectary,  s6k-ta.-re,  t.  One  who  divides  from  pul>- 
lick  establishment,  and  joins  with  those  distinguished 
by  some  particular  whims ;  a  follower,  a  j)upil. 

Sectator,  sek-ta-tiir,  s.  521.  A  follower,  ?.r 
imitator,  a  disciple. 

Sl.CTION,  selv-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  cutting  or  divid- 
ing;  a  part  divided  from  the  rest ;  a  small  and  disunct 
p:u-t  of  a  writing  or  book. 

Sector,  sek-tur,  4.  166.  A  mathematical  inswu- 
nieut  for  laying  down  ov  measuring  angles. 

Secular,  s§k-ki-l5r,  adj.  88.  Not  spiritual,  re- 
lating to  affairs  of  the  present  world ;  in  tl'.e  Church  nf 
Rome,  not  bound  by  m(jnastiek  rules ;  hapjieumg  or 
ming  once  in  a  century. 


grosser  matter,  to  make  the  separation  of  substances  in   SecULARITY,  sek-ku-lJr-e-te,   s.    Worldliness,  at 


the  body. 


tention  to  the  things  of  the  present  life. 


Secession,  s^-s^sh-&n,  s.    The  act  of  departing;   2'o  Secularize,  s^k-kiti-li-rlze,  «.  a.    To  convert 
the  act  of  withdrawing  from  councils  or  actions.  from  spritual  appropriations  to  common  use  j  to  make 

To  Seclude,  s^-klilde,'  t;.  a.    To  confine  from,  to  i     worldly.  ,,  „  ,   ,i     ,> 

shut  up  apart,  to  exclude.  j  SECULARLY,  sek-ko-lur-le,  cidv.    In  a  worldlv  man- 

Second,  s^k-k&nd,  s.  166.    The  next  in  order  to  :    "cr.  ,,  ,,  ,  ix       7 

the  first;  the  ordnial  of  two;  next  in  value  or  dignity,  JSecoLAR.VESS,  sek-kfl-lur-nes,  s.     Worldliness. 


inferior. 

Second-hand,  s^k-k&nd-hind,  s.  525.  Posses- 
sion received  from  the  first  possessor. 

Second,  s^k-k&ud,  s.  One  who  accompanies  ano- 
ther in  a  duel,  to  direct  or  defend  him  ;  one  who  sup- 
ports or  mamtains;  the'siitieth  part  of  a  minute,  mark- 
ed thus  ["]. 

To  Second,  s^k-kund,  v.  a.  To  support,  to  for- 
ward, to  assist,  to  come  in  after  the  act  as  a  maintain- 
er ;  to  follow  in  the  next  place. 

Second-sight,  s6k-k&nd-s!te/  5.  The  power  of 
seeing  things  future,  or  things  distant;  supposed  inhe- 
rent in  some  of  the  Scottish  islanders. 

Secondarily,  sek-kfin-di-rii-l^,  adv.  In  the 
seconii  degree,  in  the  second  order. 

Sf<^ov  DARIN  ESS,  s^k-k&n-di-re-n^s,  s.  The  state 
of  being  secondary. 

Secondary,  s^k-kun-di-r^,  aclj.  Not  primary, 
not  of  the  first  rate ;  acting  by  transmission  or  deputa- 
tion. 

SECOND.4aY,  sek-k&n-di-re,  s.  A  delegate,  a  deputy 


Secundine,  sek-kaii-diiie,  s.  149.  The  mem- 
brane in  which  the  embryo  is  wrapped,  the  after-birth. 

Secure,  st^-kilre,'  adj.  Free  from  fear,  easy,  as- 
sured ;  careless,  wanting  caution ;  free  from  danger,  safe. 

To  Secure,  s^-kiire,'  v.  a.  To  make  certain,  to 
put  out  of  hazard,  to  .ascertain  ;  to  protect,  to  make 
safe ;  to  nisure  ;  to  make  fast. 

Securely,  sd-kiire-l^,  adv.  Without  fear,  with- 
out danger,  safely. 

SecurExMENT,  se-kfire-ni5nt,  s.  The  cause  oi 
safety,  protection,  defence. 

Security,  s^-kfi-r^-t<i,  s.  Carelessness,  freedom 
from  fear;  confidence,  want  of  vigilance;  protection, 
defence;  anything  given  as  a  pledge  or  caution,  in- 
surance ;  safety,  certainty. 

Sedan,  se-diu,' a-,     a  kind  of  portable  coach,  a  chair 

Sedate,  s^-datc,'  adj.     Calm,  unruffled,  serene. 

Sedately,  sd-date-1^,  adv.  Calmly,  without  dis- 
turbance. 

SedaTENESS,  S^date-n5s,  s.    Calmness,  tranquillity. 


Secondly,  s5k-kcind-l^,  adt).    In  the  second  place. 'Sedentariness,  s6d-d6n-ti-rti-n^s,  s.    The  state 


SecONDRATE,  sek-kund-rate,  s.  The  second  or- 
der in  dignity  or  value ;  it  is  sometimes  used  adjectively. 

Secrecy,  s^-kr^-s^,  S.  Privacy,  state  of  bcmg  hid- 
den ;  solitude,  retirement ;  forbearance  of  discovery ; 
fidelity  to  a  secret,  taciturnity  Inviolate,  close  silence. 

Secret,  se-krU,  adj.  99.  Kept  hidden,  not  reveal, 
ed ;  retired,  private,  unseen;  faithful  10  a  secret  en- 
trusted; privy,  obscene. 

Secret,  si^-krlt,  *.  Something  studiously  hidden ; 
a  thing  unknown,  something  not  yet  discovered ;  pu. 
vacy,  secrecy. 

Secretariship,  sdk-kr^-tJ-re-ship,  s.  The  office 
of  a  secretary. 

Secretary,  s^kikr^-ti-re,  s.  One  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  business,  one  who  writes  for  ano- 
ther. 

To  Secrete,  se-kr^te,'  v.  a.  To  put  aside,  to  hide; 
m  the  animal  economy,  to  secern  ;  to  separate. 

Secretion,  se-kre-sh&n,  s.  The  pan  "{  the  ani- 
mal economy  that  consists  in  separating  Ibevaruua 
fluids  of  the  body  ;  the  fluid  secreted. 

Secretitious,  s6k-r(^-tish-&s,  adj.  530.    Parfea 

by  animal  secretion. 
Secretist,  Sfi-kr^tlst,  i.     A  dealer  in  secrets. 
Secretly,   s^-krU-l^,   adv.    Privately,  privily,  qot 

openly,  not  publicklv. 
Secretness,  se-krlt-n5s,  s.    state  of  being  hidden  ; 
quality  of  keeping  a  secret. 


of  being  sedentary,  inactivity. 
Sedentary,    s^d^d^n-ti-r^,  adj.     Passed  in  sit- 
ting still,  wanting  motion  or  action;  torpid,  inactive. 

l^^  We  sometimes  hear  this  word  with  the  accent  oa. 
the  second  syllable;  but  1  find  this  pronunciation  only  in 
Buchanan.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W. 
Johnston,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  Uailey,  Bar- 
clay, Fcimiiig,  Entick,  and  Smith,  place  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable. 
Sedge,  s^dje,  s.    A  growth  of  narrow  flags,  a  nar- 

row  flag. 
Sedgy,  s^d-ji^,  at//.     Overgrown  with  narrow  flags. 
Sediment,   s^d^-m(5nt,   s.     That  which  subsides 

or  settles  at  the  bottom. 
Sedition,   s^-dlsh-&n,   *.     a  tumult,  an  insurreo 

tioii,  a  |iopular  commotion. 
Seditious,  s^-dish-is,  adj.    Factious  with  tumult^ 

turbulent. 

Seditiously,  s^-dishi&s-l^,  adv.   Tumuituousiy, 

with  factious  turbulence 

SeDITIOUSNESS,  S^-dlsh-liS-nes,  S.  Turbulence, 
disposition  to  .^I'llition. 

To  Seduce,  se-ditse,'  v.  a.  To  draw  aside  from 
the  right,  to  tempt,  to  corrupt,  to  deprave,  to  mislead, 
to  deceive. 

Seduce.MENT,  se-d6se-m^iit,  s.  Practice  of  seduc- 
tion, art  or  means  used  in  order  to  seduce. 

Seducer,   se-dili-sur,   s.  98.     One  who  draws  aside 


„  ">         •   ^        '  I  i"     ■y.V    1         ,.     ,,„  from  the  riirht,  a  ten. ptcr,  a  corrupter. 

Secretory,  se-kre-tur-^,  adj.  512.    Pe''f"»'ai"Sj  SEDUciiiiE  '     - 


the  olfice  of  secretion. 
Sect,   s^kt,   s.     a  body  of  men  following  some  p:;r- 

ticular  master,  or  unued  in  some  tenets. 
Sectarism,   s^kiti-rizm,   s.     Disposition   to  petty 

sccti  in  opposition  to  things  established. 


se-dli-se-bl,    adj.    40 'j.     Corruptible. 


Seduction,  si'--dak-shCill,  s.     The  act  of  seducing, 

the  act  of  drawing  aside. 
Sedulity,  sc-du-I'^-te,  5.    Diligent  assiduity,  lab^.- 

nousness,  industry,  application. 
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Sedulous,  s6r!-u-liis,  or  s5d-ju-15s,  adj.  293, 
294.  o76.     Assiiluous,  industrious,  laborious,  diligent, 

gainful. 

Sedulously,  seiiid6-l&s-le,  adv.  Assiduously, 
jiuliistrioiisly,  laboriously,  diligently,  painfully. 

Sedulousness.  sSd-du-lus-nSs,  s.  Assiduity,  as- 
siduousness, initustr^',  diligence. 

See,  s^^,  s.  246.  The  seat  of  episcopal  power,  the 
dioress  of  a  bishop. 

To  See,  S^ii,  v.  a.  To  perceive  by  the  eye ;  to  ob- 
serve, to  find;  to  discover,  to  descry  ;  to  converse  with. 

To  See,  s^e,  v.  n.  To  have  the  power  of  sight,  to 
have,  by  the  eye,  perception  of  things  distant ;  to  dis- 
cern without  deception  ;  to  inquirL",  to  distinguish;  to 
be  attentive;  to  scheme,  to  contrive. 

See,  s^<^,  intetj.    Lo,  look  ! 

Seed,  st^^d,  s.  246-  The  organized  particle  produc- 
ed bv  plants  and  animals,  from  which  new  plants  and 
aninials  arc  generated;  first  principle,  original;  prin- 
ciple of  production ;  progeny,  offspring ;  race,  gene- 
ration. 

To  Seed,  seed,  v.  n.  To  grow  to  perfect  maturity 
so  as  to  shed  the  seed. 

Seedcake,  seed-kake,  «.  a  sweet  cake  interspers- 
ed with  warm  aromatick  seeds. 

SeEDLIP,  S^ed-llp,        )    s.     A  vessel    in    which    the 

SeEDLOP,  sdi'd-lip,     \      sower  carries  his  seed. 

SeEDPEARL,  se^dip^rl,  s.     Small  grains  of  pearl. 

SeEDPLOT,  seed-plJt,  5.  The  ground  on  which 
plants  are  sowed  to  be  afterwards  transplanted. 

Seedtime,  SL-ed-time,  5.    The  season  of  sowing. 

Seedling,  sWd-llng,  s.  410.  A  young  plant  just 
risen  from  the  seed. 

Seedsman,  seedz-mln,  s.  88.   The  sower,  he  tliat 

scatters  the  seed. 

Seedy,  s^^d-c^  ndj.  1S2.     Abounding  with  seed. 

Seeing,  seWng,  s.  410.     Sight,  vision. 

Seeing,  st^e-uig,  7    conj.    Since,  it 

Seeing  THAT,  st^e-ing-T.HJt,    J        being  so  that. 

7'o  Sef.K,  seek,  v.  a.  Fret.  Sought ;  part.  pass. 
Sought.  To  look  for,  to  search  for;  to  solicit,  to  en- 
deavour to  gain ;  to  go  to  find ;  to  pursue  by  secret 
machinations. 

7'o  Seek,  sWk,  v.  n.  246.  To  make  searcli,  to 
make  inquiry,  to  endeavour  ;  to  make  pursuit;  to  ap- 
ply to,  to  use  solicitation  ;  to  endeavour  after. 

Seeker,  S^ek-ur,  S.  98.  One  who  seeks,  an  in- 
quirer. 

To  Seel,  s^d!,  v.  a.  246.  To  close  the  eyes.  A 
term  of  Falconry,  the  eyes  of  a  wild  or  haggard  hawk 
being  for  a  time  seeled. 

To  SeeJI,  seem,  v,  n.  246.  To  appear,  to  make  a 
show ;  to  have  semblance ;  to  have  the  appearance  of 
truth;  it  Seems,  there  is  an  appearance,  though  no 
reality ;  it  is  sometimes  a  slight  affirmation,  it  appears 
to  be. 

SeEMER,  sedm'&r,  s.  98.  One  that  carries  an  ap- 
pearance. 

Seeming,  s^^m-lng,  s.  410.  .\ppearance,  show, 
semblance;  fair  appearance;  opinion. 

Seemingly,  s^(*in-ing-l^,  adv.  In  appearance,  in 
show,  in  semblance. 

SeeminGNESS,  sWm-ing-n5s,  s.  Plausibility,  fair 
appearance. 

SeemLINESS,  sedmil^-n5s,  s.  Decency,  handsome- 
ness, comeliness,  grace,  beauty. 

Seemly,  setimile,  adj.  182.  Decent,  becoming, 
proper,  fit. 

See.MLY,  se^m-l(5,  adv.  In  a  decent  manner,  in  a 
proper  manner. 

Seen,  stien,  adj.  246.    Skilled,  versed. 

Seer,  seer,  s.  One  who  sees  ;  a  prophet,  one  who 
foresees  future  events. 

Seeewood,   setir-vvid,  s.    Dry  wood. — Sec  iSS?ar- 

WOOlt. 

S££SAW,  Sti-saw,  &     A  reciprocating  motion. 
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To  Seesaw,  se-saw,  v.  n.  To  move  with  a  reci- 
procating motion. 

To  Seeth,  seeTH,  v.  a.  2-^6.  To  boil,  tj  decoct 
in  hot  liquor. 

To  Seeth,  seeTH,  v.  n.  467.  To  be  in  a  state  ol 
ebullition,  to  he  hot. 

Seether,  seeTH-iir,  s.  98.     A  boiler,  a  pot. 

Segment,  s^g-ment,  s.  a  figure  containeil  be- 
tween a  chord  and  an  arch  of  the  circle,  or  so  much  of 
the  circle  as  is  cut  olf  by  that  chord. 

To  Segregate,  s^g-griUgate,  v.  a.  91.  To  set 
apart,  to  separate  from  others. 

Segregation.  s£*g-gri-ga-sli&n,  s.     Separation 

from  others. 
SeiGNEURIAL,    S^-nflird-il,    adj.    2.50.      Invested 

with  largo  powers,  independent. 
Seignior,  s^ne-yur,  s.  166.    .\  lord.    The  titled 

honour  given  by  Italians. 
Seigniory,  sene^yur-rd,  s,  113.  A  lordship,  a  ter- 
ritory. 
SeignOUAGE,  seneiy6r-!dje,  i.  90.    Autliority,  ac- 
knowledgment of  power. 
To  Seignorize,  S(ineiyiir-lze,  v.  a.    To  lord  over. 
Seine,  seni.',  s.     a  net  used  in  fishing. 
To  Seize,  S(ize,  i>.  a.  250.    To  take  possession  of, 

to  grasp,  to  lay  holil  on,  to  fasten  on  ;  to  take  forcible 

possession  of  by  law. 
To  Seize,  seze,  t;.  n.    To  fix  the  grasp  or  the  power 

on  any  thing. 
Seizin,  se-zin,  s.    The  act  of  taking  possession  ;  ths 

thing  possessed. 
Seizure,   se-zhire,    s.    450.     The  act  of  seizing  ; 

the  thing  seized  ;  the  act  of  taking  forcible  possession  ; 

grii)e,  possession  ;  catch. 
Seldo.M,  s^l-dum,  adv.  166.     Harely,  not  often, 
SeLDOMNESS,    s^l-dum-n^s,    s.      Uncommonness, 

rareness. 
To  Select,  sd-ldkt,'  v.  a.    T«  choose  in  preference 

to  others  rejected. 
Select,  S(5-lekt,'  adj.     Nicely  chosen   ilioice,  culled 

out  on  account  of  superior  excellence. 
SelectiO.S',   se-lek-sliun,  s.    The  act  of  culling  or 

choosing,  choice. 
SeLECTNESS,    s^.l^kt-n^s,  s.      The  state  of  being 

select. 
Selector,  sd-l^'kUur,  s.  166.    He  who  selects. 
Selenography,  s^4-le-n5g-gri-f<^,  s.  518.    a 

description  of  the  moon. 

Self,  s^lf,  pron.  Plur.  Selves.  Its  primary  sig- 
nification seems  to  be  that  of  an  adjective  ;  verv,  piir- 
ticular,  this  above  others;  it  is  united  both  to  the  per 
sonal  prououns,  and  to  the  neutral  pronoun  It,  anil  is 
always  added  when  they  are  used  reciprocally,  as,  i  dji. 
not  hurt  Him,  he  hurt  Himself;  the  people  hiss  Me, 
but  I  clap  Myself;  compounded  with  Him,  a  pronoun 
substantive.  Self  is  in  appearance  an  adjective;  joined 
to  My,  Thy,  Our,  V'our,  pronoim  adjectives,  it  seemi 
a  substantive  :  it  is  much  used  in  composition. 

Selfish,  s^lf-lsh,  adj.  Attentive  only  to  one's  own 
interest,  void  of  regard  for  others. 

Selfishness,  selfiish-n^s,  s.  Attention  to  his  own 
interest,  without  any  regard  to  others;  self-love. 

Selfishly,  s^lf-isli-I<i,  adv.  With  regard  only  to 
his  own  interest,  without  love  of  others. 

Self- SAME,  sdlf^same,  adj.    Exactly  the  same. 

7'o  Sell,  s^ll,  v.  a.    To  give  for  a  price. 

To  Sell,  s^ll,  v.  n.  To  have  commerce  or  traffick 
with  one. 

SellaNDER,  s2'I-Iin-d£ir,  s.  98.  A  dry  scab  in  a 
horse's  hough  or  pastern. 

Seller,  sel-lur,  s.  98.  The  person  thatselis,  vender. 

Selvage,  si^l^vldje,  s.  90.  The  edge  of  cloth  where 
it  is  closed  by  complicating  the  threads. 

Selves,  selvz.    The  plural  of  Self 

Semblable,  s5m-bli-bl,  adj.  405.  Like,  rniem> 
bling 
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adv.    Reicm- 


SeMBI-ABLY,  sein'blA-ble,  adv.    With  resemblance. 

Semblance,  s^m-blinse,  s-  Likeness,  similitude  ; 
appearance,  show,  figure. 

SZiMBLANT,  s^m-blint,  adj.  Like,  resembling,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  any  thing.     Little  used. 

SembLaTIVE,  s^m-bli-dv,  atlj.  512.    Resembling. 

To  Semble,  sdm-bl,  t^.  n.  405.  To  represent,  to 
make  a  likeness. 

Semi,  s§m-m^,  $.  1 82.  A  word  which,  tued  in  com- 
position, signifies  halt 

Semiannular,  6^ni-m^-in-ni-lir,  adj.  Half 
rouml. 

Semibuief,  65m-m(i  br^f,  s.  A  note  in  mu.sick  re- 
lating to  time. 

SemicikC-LE,  s5m-mij-s§r-kl,  *.  A  half  rounii,  part 
of  a  circle  divided  by  the  diameter. 

Semicircleu,  s^m-m^-s^r-kld,  7 

Semicircular,  s^m-m^-s^r-kii-lir,  88.  359.  S 
adj.     Half  round. 

Semicolon,  s^m-m^-kA-lin,  s.  Half  ?  colon,  a 
point  made  thus  [;]  to  note  a  greater  pause  than  that  of 
a  commeu 

6e.mi diameter,  s^m-m^-di-lm-^-t&r,  *.  98. 
Half  the  line,  which,  draiTn  through  the  cenue  of  a  cir- 
cle, divides  it  into  two  equal  parts. 

Semifluid,  s§m-m(i-flu-ld,  arf;.    Imperfectly  fluid. 

Semilunar,  s5m-m<^-lfi-nJr,  88 

Semilunary,  slin-m^-^i-nir-^, 
bling  in  form  a  half  moon. 

Semimetal,  sira^^-m^t-tl,  S.    Half  metal, 
■perfect  metiL 

SeminaLITY,  sSm-^-nSW-t^,  s.  The  nature  of 
seed ;  the  power  of  being  produced. 

Seminal,  s^in-(i-iiil,  a((j.  88.  Belonging  to  seed  ; 
contained  in  the  seed,  radicaL 

Seminary,  s^m-^-ni-r^,  «.  512.  The  ground 
where  any  thing  is  sown  to  be  afterwards  transplanted ; 
the  place  or  original  stock  where  any  thing  is  brought ; 
seminal  state  ;  original,  first  principles ;  breeding  place, 
place  of  education  from  which  scholars  arc  transplanted 
into  life. 

Semination,  s§m-d-ni-sh&n, «,  The  act  of  sowing. 

SeMINIFICAL,  s^m-^-iilfi^-kJ\l,    \adj.     Productive 

Seminifick,  s5rr5-^-nif-ik,  509,  j-    of  seed. 

Seminification,  s^m-^-nlW-ka-shin,  s.  The 
propagation  from  the  seed  or  seminal  parts. 

SemiopacOUS,  s^m-mti-A-pa-kus,  adj.    Half  dark. 

Semiordinate,  s^m-in^-6ridt5-nate,  *.  A  line 
drawn  at  right  angles  to,  and  bisected  by,  tlie  axis,  and 
reachmg  from  one  side  of  the  section  to  another. 

Semipedal,  si^-mlp-e-dil,  adj.  518.  Containing 
half  a  foot. 

Semipellucid,  s§m-m^-p^-liiisld,  adj.  Half 
clear,  imperfectly  transparent. 

Semiperspicuous,  seiii-m(i-per-sp!k-6-us,  adj. 
Half  transparent,  imperfectly  clear. 

Semiquadrate,  sem-m^kwa-drit,  91.7 

Semiquartile,  s5m-mi-kwir-til,  140.  3  *' 
AstroBoray,  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when  distant  from 
each  other  forty-five  degrees,  or  one  sine  and  a  half. 

Semiquaver,  s4in-me-kwa-vir,  s.  In  Musidj.  a 
note  containing  half  the  quantity  of  the  quaver. 

SemiquintiLE,  s^m-mt^-kwinitll,  s.  140.  In 
Astronomy,  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty-six  degrees  from  one  another. 

SemiseXTILE,  s5m-md-s6ks-til,  s.  140.  A  Semi- 
sixth,  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when  they  are  distant 
from  each  other  one  twelfth  part  of  a  ciriJe,  ot  thirty 
degrees. 

Semispherical,  s^m-m^-sfer-r^-kil,  a({;.  88. 
Belonging  to  half  a  sphere. 

Semispheroidal,  s^m-m^fiJ-rSldia],  adj.  Form- 
ed like  a  half  spheroid. 

SemitertiaN,  s^m-m^tlrish&n,  1.  An  ague  com- 
pounded of  a  tertian  and  a  quotidian. 

Semivowel,  s^m-m^v6u-!l,  s.  a  consonant  which 
has  an  imperfect  sound  of  its  own, 
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Sempiteenal,  s3m-pe-t5r-n41,  adj.  Eternal  in 
futurity,  having  beginning,  but  no  end;  in  Poetry,  it 
is  used  simply  tor  eternal. 

SempiTERNITY,  slm-pd-t^rind-ti,  s.  Future  du- 
ration without  end. 

Sempstress,  s^m-su?s,  s.   515.    a  woman  whose 

business  is  to  sew,  a  woman  who  lives  by  her  needle 

This  word  ought  to  be  written  Seamstras. 

Senary,  s^n-ni-r^,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  num- 
ber six,  containing  six — See  Granary. 

Senate,  sfiniii^t,  s.  91.  An  assembly  of  counsel- 
lors, a  body  of  men  set  apart  to  consult  for  the  publick 
good. 

SenatehOUSE,  s&i-nSt-house,  «.  Place  of  publick 
council. 

Senator,  s^u-nJ-tur,  s.  166.  A  publick  coun- 
sellor. 

Senatorial,  s§n-nu-t6-re-i\I,   } 

Senatorian,  s^n-ni.tAlr^-Jn,  \  "'V-  ^^olonging 
to  senators,  befitting  senators. 

To  Send,  s^ihI,  v,  a.  To  despatch  from  one  place 
to  another  ;  .0  commission  by  authority  to  go  and  act ; 
to  grant  as  from  a  oijtant  place  ;  to  inflict  as  from  a 
distance;  to  emit,  to  immit ;  to  diffuse,  to  propagate. 

To  Send,  s5nd,  v.  tu  To  deliver  or  despatch  a 
message ;  to  send  for,  to  require  by  message  to  coine 
or  cause  to  be  brought. 

Sender,  s^nd-ir,  s.  98.   'He  that  sends. 

Senescence,  s^-n^s-sense,  s.  510.    The  state  of 

growing  old,  decay  by  time. 
Seneschal,  sln-n^s-kil,  *.    One  wlio  had  in  great 

houses  the  care  of  feasts,  or  domestick  ceremonies. 

\i^  Dr.  Kenrick  pronounces  the  ch  in  this  word  like 
sJl  ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  and  Barclay, 
like  k.  As  the  word  docs  not  come  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages, 552,  if  usage  were  equal,  I  should  prefer  Dr.  Ken- 
rick's  pronunciation.  The  rest  of  our  orthoepists  either 
have  not  the  word,  or  do  not  mark  the  sound  of  these 
letters. 

Senile,  s^inlle,  adj.  140.  Belongmg  to  old  age, 
consp(iucnt  on  old  age. 

Senior,  st^-n<i-&r,  or  s^nt'iy&r,  j.  113.  One  older 
than  another,  one  who  on  account  of  longer  time  has 
some  superiority  ;  an  aged  person. 

Seniority,  s^n^ri^ti,  «.  Eldership,  priority 
of  birth. 

Senna,  s^ninJ,  ».  92.    A  physical  tree. 

Sennight,  s^n-nlt,  s.  144.  The  space  of  seven 
nights  and  days,  a  week. 

SenOCULAR,  s^-nSk-kd-lAr,  Of/;.    Having  six  eyes. 

Sensation,  s^n-sa-shin,  s.  Perception  by  means 
of  the  senses. 

Sense,  s^nse,  s.  427.  431.  Faculty  or  power  by 
which  external  objects  are  perceived  ;  perception  by  the 
senses,  sensation;  perception  of  intellect,  apprehension 
of  mind;  sensibility,  quickness  or  keenness  of  percep- 
tion ;  understanding,  soundness  of  faculties;  strength 
of  natural  reason;  reason,  reasonable  meaning;  opi- 
nion, notion,  judgment;  consciousness,  conviction ; 
moral  perception ;  meaning,  import. 

Senseless,  s^ns^lt^s,  adj.  Wanting  sense,  wanting 
life,  void  of  all  life  or  perception ;  unfeeling,  wanting 
|>erception;  unreasonable,  stupid;  contrary  to  true 
judgment ;  wanting  sensibility,  wanting  quickness  or 
keenness  of  perception;  waniing  knowledge,  uncon- 
scious. 

Senselessly,  s^ns-les-1^,  adv.     fii  a  senseless 

manner,  stupidly,  unreasonably. 

Senselessness,  sens-lls-n^s,  i.   Folly,  absurdity 

Sensibility,  s^n-sd-b11-^-t^,  s.  Quickness  of  sen- 
sation  ;  quickness  of  perception. 

Sensible,  s6n-s^-bl,  nrf/.  405.  Having  the  power 
of  perceiving  by  the  senses ;  perccptibleiby  the  senses; 
perceived  by  the  mind  ;  perceiving  by  either  mind  or 
senses;  having  moral  perception;  having  quick  iiitel- 
lectual  feeling,  being  easily  or  strongly  affected;  con- 
vinced, persuaded ;  in  low  conversation,  it  has  some- 
times tlie  sense  of  reasonable,  judicious,  wise. 

SenSIBLENESS,  s^n-S(i-bl-nes,  *.  Possibility  to  be 
perceived  by  the  senses  ;  actual  perception  by  mind  or 
body;  quicknesJ  «f  perceulion,  sensibility t  painfuJ 
con^iousness. 
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Sensibly,  s5n-s^bl^,  adv.  Perceptibly  to  the 
senses;  with  perception  of  either  mind  or  body;  exter- 
nally, by  impression  on  the  senses;  with  quick  intel- 
lectual perception  ;  in  low  language,  judiciously,  rea- 
sonably. 

Sensitive,  s5nisi^-tlv,  adj.  157.  Having  sense  of 
perception,  but  not  reason. 

Sensitively,  s§n-sd-tiv-I^,  adv.    In  a  sensitive 

manner. 
Sensorium,  s§n-sA-rd-6m,   )         „, 
Sensory,  sSnlsA-ri,  557.     \  *•    ^""  P"'  ""^'"^ 

the  senses  transmit  their  perceptions  to  the  mind,  the 
seat  of  sense;  organ  of  sensation. 

Sensual,  s4n'sh6-Jl,  adj.  452.  Consisting  in 
sense,  depending  on  sense,  affecting  the  senses,  pleasing 
to  the  senses,  carnal,  not  spiritual ;  devoted  to  sense, 
lewd,  luxurious. 

Sensualist,  s§nish6-il-ist,  a.  A  carnal  person, 
one  devoted'  to  corporeal  pleasures. 

Sensuality,  s^n-shi-dl-^-t^,  *.  Addiction  to  bru- 
tal and  corporeal  pleasures. 

To  Sensualize,  s6nishfj-d-lize,  v.  a.  To  sink  to 
sensual  pleasures,  to  degrade  the  mind  into  subjection 
to  the  senses. 

Sensually,  s^n-shi-il-^,  adv.  In  a  sensual  man- 
ner. 

Sensuous,  s5nish{i-&s,  adj.  452.  Tender,  pathe- 
tick,  full  of  passion. 

Sent,  sSnt.    The  part.  pass,  of  Send. 

Sentence,  s§n-t^nse,  5.  Determination  or  deci- 
sion, as  of  a  judge,  civil  or  criminal;  it  is  usually  spo- 
ken of  condemnation  pronounced  by  the  judge ;  a  max- 
im, an  axiom,  generally  moral ;  a  short  paragraph,  a 
yieriod  in  writing. 

To  Sentence,  sln^t^nse,  v.  a.    To  pass  the  kst 

juJgmont  on  any  one;  to  condemn. 

SententiositY,  s§n-t§n-she-6s-e-te,  ».  Compre- 
hension in  a  sentence. 

Sententious,  s^n-t^n-shCis,  adj.  292.  314. 
Abounding  with  short  sentences,  axioms,  and  maxims, 
short  and  energetiek. 

SententiouslY,  s6n-t^ii-shas-l^,  adv.  In  short 
sentences,  with  striking  brevity. 

Sententiousness,  s^n-t^nish&s-ii^s,  s.  Tithi- 
ncss  of  sentences,  brevity  with  strength. 

SenterY,  s^n-ter-^,  s.  One  who  is  sent  to  watch 
in  a  garrison,  or  in  the  outlines  of  an  army. 

Sentient,  s^n-shd-^nt,  adj.  542.  Perceiving, 
liaving  perception. 

Sentient,  sln-sli^-Snt,  s.    He  that  has  perception. 

Sentiment,  s§n-t^-m5nt,  s.  ■  Thought,  notion, 
opinion ;  the  sense  considered  distinctly  from  the  lan- 
guage or  things,  a  striking  sentence  in  a  composition. 

Sentinel,  s6n-t(i-n6l,  s.  One  who  watches  or 
keeps  guard  to  prevent  surprise. 

Sentry,  sen-tr^,  s.  A  watch,  a  sentinel,  one  who 
watches  in  a  garrison  or  army ;  guard,  watch,  the  duty 
of  a  sentry. 

Separability,  s§p-p3.r-J-bll-e-te,  *.  The  quali- 
ty of  admitting  disunion  or  discerption. 

Separable,  s^pipi\r-i-bl,  adj.  405.  Susceptive 
of  disunion,  discerptible ;  possible  to  be  disjoined  from 
something. 

Separableness,  s^piplr-^bl-nes,  *.  Capable- 
ness  of  being  separable. 

To  Separate,  s^p-pir-ate,  v.  a.  To  break,  to 
divide  into  parts ;  to  disunite,  to  disjoin ;  to  sever  from 
the  rest ;  to  set  apart ;  to  segregate  ;  to  withdraw. 

To  Separate,  s^piplr-ate,  v.  n.  To  part,  to  'oe 
disunited. 

Separate,  s§pipJr.Jlt,  adj.  91.  Divided  from  the 
prest ;  disunited  from  the  body,  disengaged  from  corpo- 
real nature. 

Separately,  sSp-piW-it-l^,  adv.    Apart,  singly, 

distinctly. 
Separateness,  s§p-p3.r-it-n&,  j.     The  state  of 

being  separate. 
Separation,  sep-pir-a-shun,  s.    The  act  of  se- 

paratiug,  disjunction ;  the  state  of  being  separate ;  dis- 
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union  ;  the  chymieal  analysis,  or  operation  of  disunit- 
ing things  mingled;  divorce,  disjunction  from  a  iWLLV 
ried  state. 

Separatist,  s§pipJr-.^-tist,  s.  One  who  divides 
from  the  Church,  a  schismatick. 

Separator,  sep-pir-a-tCir,  s.  521.    One  who  di< 

vides,  a  divider. 

Separator Y,  sSp-plr-i-tir-d,  adj.  512.     Used 

in  separation. 
SepOSItion,  s5p-p6-zlsh-5n,  S.  530.     The  act  of 

setting  apart,  segregation. 
Sept,  S^pt,  s,     A  clan,  a  race,  a  generation. 
Septangular,   s^p-tang-gu-lir,    adj.     Having 

seven  corners  or  sides. 
September,  s^p-t&ni-bfir,  s.    The  ninth  month  of 

the  year,  the  seventh  from  March. 
Septenary,  s^p-t^n-Sr-^,  adj.  512.     Consisting 

of  seven;  happening  once  in  seven  years. 
Septenary,  s^p-ten-nir-^,  s.    The  number  seven 
Septennial,  s^p-t^n-nd-il,  ai^;.   113.     Lasting 

seven  years. 
Septentrion,  sSp-tJn-trd-un,  s.    The  north. 
Septentrion,  s§p-t5n-tr(i-fin,  ) 

Septentrional,   s^p-t^n-tre-in-al,    j     '^  '^" 

Northern. 
Septentrionauty,    £ep-t§n-tre-in-ili^-t(^,    s. 

Northerllness. 
Septentrionally,    s^p-ten-trd-Ein-M-1^,    ado. 

Towards  the  north,  northerly. 
To  SeptentriONATE,  sep-t^nitrA-A-nate,  v.  ti, 

91.     To  tend  northerly. 
Septical,   s^p-t(^-kil,  adj.    Having  power  to  pro- 
mote or  produce  putrefaction. 
Septilateral,  sep-te-lit-ter-^l,    adj.     Having 

seven  sides. 
Septuagenary,  s§p-tshfi-id-jd-nil-rti,  adj.  463. 

528.     Consisting  of  seventy. 
Srptuagesimal,     s^p-tshi-a-j5s^st5-mil,     ac{j 

Consisting  of  seventy. 
Septuagint,   s^pitshfi-S-j!nt,  s.   463.     The  dd 

Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  as  being 

supposed  the  work  of  seventy-two  interpreters. 
Septuple,  s^p-ti-pl,  ad).  405.  Seven  times  as  much. 
Sepulchral,  st^-pM-kral,  adj.     Relating  to  burial, 

relating  to  the  grave,  monumental. 

Sepulchre,  s^p-pul-k&r,  s.  416.  177.  A  grave, 
a  tomb. 

J{5»  I  consider  this  word  as  having  altered  its  original 
accant  on  the  second  syllable,  either  by  the  necessity  01 
caprice  of  the  poets,  or  by  its  similitude  to  the  genera'lity 
of  words  of  this  form  and  number  of  syllables,  503,  which 
generally  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Dr.  John- 
son tells  us  it  is  accented  by  Shakespeare  and  Milton  on 
the  second  syllable,  but  by  Jonson  and  Prior  more  pro- 
perly on  the  first ;  and  he  might  have  added,  as  Shake- 
speare has  sometimes  done : 

"  Go  to  thy  lady's  graTe  and  call  her  thence ; 

••  Or  at  the  least  in  hep's,  eepuUlire  thine." — S/takeipmrt, 

"  1  ara  glad  to  see  that  time  survive, 

•*  \Vhere  merit  is  not  seyulchreJ  alive." — Ben  Jonum, 

"  Thou  so  aeptilchrtd  In  such  pomp  dost  He, 

•*  That  kin^  ibr  such  a  tomb  would  wiah  to  die." — MiU, 

'*  See  the  wide  -waste  of  all  inTolving  years  ; 

"  And  Rome  it»  own  sod  teyulchrt  appears.'* — Addiaoru 

To  accent  this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  as  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  have  done,  is  agreeable  to  a  very  gene- 
ral rule,  when  we  introduce  into  our  own  language  a  word 
from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  and  either  preserve  it  entire, 
or  with  the  same  number  of  syllables;  in  this  case  we 
preserve  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable  as  in  the  origi- 
nal word.  This  rule  has  some  exceptions,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Principles,  No.  5U5,  c,  but  has  still  a  very 
great  extent.  Now  sepukhTum,  from  which  this  word 
IS  derived,  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  and  $e- 
puZc/tre ought  to  have  it  on  the  same;  while  sepullure, 
on  the  contrary,  being  formed  from  senuUura,  by  drop- 
ping a  syllable,  the  accent  removes  to  the  first,  (see  Aca- 
demy.)  As  a  confirmation  that  the  current  pronuncia- 
tion of  sepulchre  was  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable, every  old  inhabitant  of  London  can  recollect  al- 
ways having  heard  the  Church  called  by  that  name  so 
pronounced ;  but  the  antcpenulthnate  accent  seems  now 
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lo  fixed  as  to  make  an  alteration  hopeless.  Mr.  For  ■  i 
tter,  lu  his  Essay  on  Accent  and  Quantity,  says  that  this  ] 
is  the  common  pronunciation  of  the  present  day ;  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry,  Barclay,  Entick,  and 
W.  Johnston,  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  both 
of  this  word  and  sepulture.  Penning  places  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable  of  sepulchre  when  a  noun,  and  on 
the  first  when  a  verb.  Mr.  Sheridan  very  properly  re- 
verses this  order :  W.  Johnston  places  tlie  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  of  tepulture  ;  aiid  Bailey  on  the  second 
of  both.  All  our  orthoepists  place  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syllable  of  sepulchral,  except  Dr.  Ash  and  Barclay, 
who  place  it  upon  the  same  syllable  as  in  sepulchre  ;  arid 
the  uncouth  pronunciation  this  accentuation  produces, 
is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  impropriety  of  the  common  accent. 
493. 

To  Sepulchre,  sd-pfiUkfir,  v.  a.  493.  To  bury, 
to  entomb. 

Sepulture,  s^p-p&l-tfire,  s.  177.  interment, 
burial. 

Sequacious,  s^-kwa^shus,  adj.  414.  Following, 
attendant ;  ductile,  pliant. 

SeQUACITY,  s^-kwis-^-t^,  s.    Ductility,  toughness. 

Sequel,  s^-kw51,  $,  Conclusion,  succeeding  part ; 
consequence,  event ;  consequence  inferred,  consequen- 
tialness. 

Sequence,  s^^kwSnse,  a.  Order  of  succession ; 
series,  arrangement,  method. 

Sequent,  se-kw^nt,  adj.  Following,  succeeding ; 
consequential. 

To  Sequester,  s^-kw^sit&r,  v.  a.  To  separate 
from  others  for  the  sake  of  privacy ;  to  put  aside,  to  re- 
move; to  withdraw,  to  segregate;  to  set  aside  from 
the  use  of  the  owner  to  that  of  others ;  lo  deprive  of 
possessions. 

Sequestrable,  s^-kw5s-tri-bl,  adj.    Subject  to 

privation ;  capable  of  separation. 

To  Sequestrate,  s^-k^vOsltrate,  v.  n.  91.   To 

sequester,  to  separate  from  company. 

Sequestration,  s^k-wes-traish&n,  s.  530.    So- 

garation,  retirement ;  disunion,  disjunction  ;  state  of 
eing  set  aside;  deprivation  of  the  use  and  prolits  of  a 
possession. 

Sequestrator,   s^k-w5s-tra'tur,   s.     One  who 

takes  from  a  man  the  profits  of  his  possessions. 
Seraglio,  sd-rJl-y6,  s.  388,     a  house  of  women 

kept  for  debauchery. 
Seraph,   s^r-rif,   *.    413.      One  of  the  orders  of 

angels. 
SeraphiCAL,  s^rifif^-kil,     1     adj.      Angclick, 
SeRAPHICK,  si-rW-flk,  509.    S         angelical. 
Seraphim,  s§r-rl-f  im,  s.  Plural.    Angels  of  one 

of  the  heavenly  orders. 
Sere,  s^re,  adj.    Dry,  withered,  no  .onger  green. 
Serenade,  slr-tnade/  *■.    Musick  or  songs  with 

which  ladies  are  entertained  by  their  lovers  in  the  night. 

To  Serenade,  sSr-d-nade,'  v.  a.  To  entertain 
with  nocturnal  musick. 

Serene,  sd-r^ne/  adj.  Calm,  placid;  unruffled, 
even  of  temper. 

Serenely,  s^-r^eild,  adv.  Calmly,  quietly  ;  with 
unruffled  temper,  coolly. 

SerENENESS,  s^-r^ne-n3s,  s.    Serenity. 

SerENITUDE,  si-r^n-n^-tilde,  ».  Calmness,  cool- 
ness of  mind. 

Serenity,  S^r5n-n^-tc,  s.  5S0.  Calmness,  tem- 
perature; peace,  quietness ;  evenness  of  temper. 

Serge,  s^rdje,  *.    a  kind  of  cloth. 

Sergeant,  sirijant,  s.  lOO.  An  ofl^iccr  whose  bu- 
siness is  to  execute  the  commands  of  magistrates ;  a 
petty  officer  in  the  army ;  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank 
under  a  judge ;  it  is  a  title  given  to  some  of  the  king's 
servants,  as.  Sergeant  chirurgeons. 

SerGEANTRY,  sir-jint-tri,  s.  A  peculiar  service 
due  to  the  King  for  the  tenure  of  lands. 

Sergeantship,  sAr-jint-shlp,  s.  The  office  of  a 
sergeant. 

Series,  se-r^-Iz,  s.  Sequence,  order ;  succession, 
course. 


Serious,  s^-rd-fis,  adj.  314.    Grave,  solemn;   iia. 

portant. 
Seriously,  s^-r^-Os-l^,  adv.    Gravely,  solemnly^ 

in  earnest. 

Seriousness,   si-rd-&s-n§s,   s.     Gravity,  solem- 
nity, earaest  attention. 
Sermon,  s^r-mfin,  «.  100.  166.   A  discourse  of 

instruction  pronounced  by  a  diviiie  for  the  edification 

of  the  people. 
To  Sermonize,  s5r-m5n.lze,  v.  n.    To  preach  or 

give  instruction  in  a  formal  manner. 
Serosity,  str6sis^-t^,  s.    Thin  or  watery  part  ol 

the  blood. 
Serous,  sd^r&s,  adj.    Thin,  watery  j  adaptec  to  the 

serum. 
Serpent,   slr-p^nt,  s.     An  animal  that  moves  by 

undulation  without  legs. 
Serpentine,  s§rip^n-tlne,  arf;.  149.    Resembling 

a  serpent ;  winding  like  a  serpent. 
Serpiginous,  sSr-pld-j^-nus,  adj.   Diseased  with 

a  serpigo. 

Serpigo,  s5r-pKgA,  or  s§r-p^igA,  s.    112.    a 

kind  of  tetter. — See  Vertigo, 
Serrate,  s5r-rate,  91.  ?      ,.     ^        ,     .  , 
c  X  '   •  ..XA      C  ""J-    Formed  with  jags 

hERRATED,  scr-ra-ted,    i      "^  '  ^ 

or  indentures  like  the  edge  of  a  saw. 
SerraTURE,   ser-ri-tiire,  s.    Indenture  like  teeth 

of  a  saw. 
To  SerrY,    S^rW,    V.   a.    To  press  close,  to  drive 

hard  together. 
Servant,  s^rivJnt,  s.  100.    One  who  attends  ano- 
ther, and  acts  at  his  command ;  one  in  a  state  of  sub- 
jection ;  a  word  of  civility  used  to  superiors  or  equals. 
Jf:^  This  is  one  of  the  few  words  which  has  acquired 
by  time  a  softer  sijjnification  than  its  original,  knave i 
which  originally  signified  only  a  servant,  but  is  now  de- 
generated into  a  cheat,  while  servant,  which  signified, 
originally,  a  person  preserved  from  death  by  the  conque- 
ror, and  reserved  for  slavery,  signifies  only  an  obedient 
attendant. 

To  Serve,  s^rv,  v.  a.  100.  To  attend  at  command; 
to  bring  as  a  menial  attendant ;  to  be  subservient  or 
subordinate  to ;  to  supply  with  anything;  to  obey  in 
military  actions;  to  be  sufficient  to;  to  be  of  use  to, 
to  assist ;  to  promote ;  to  comply  with ;  to  satisfy,  to 
content ;  to  stand  instead  of  any  thing  to  one ;  to  re- 
quite, as,  he  Served  me  ungratefully  ;  in  divinity,  to 
worship  the  Supreme  Being ;  to  Serve  a  warrant,  to 
seize  an  offender  and  carry  him  to  justice. 
To  Serve,  s6iv,  v.  n.  To  be  a  servant,  or  slave ; 
to  be  in  subjection  ;  to  attenu,  to  wait ;  to  act  in  war ; 
to  produce  the  end  desired ;  to  be  sufficient  for  a  pur- 
pose; to  suit,  to  be  convenient ;  to  conduce,  to  be  ol 
use ;  to  officiate  or  minister. 
Service,  sSr-vis,  s.  142.  Menial  office,  low  busi- 
ness done  at  the  command  of  a  master ;  attendance  of 
a  servant ;  place,  office  of  a  servant ;  any  thing  done 
by  way  of  duty  to  a  superior ;  attendance  on  any  su- 
perior ;  profession  of  respect  uttered  or  sent ;  obedi- 
ence, submission ;  act  on  the  pcrfonnanee  of  which 
possession  depends ;  actual  duty,  office ;  employment, 
business;  military  duty ;  a  military  achievement;  pur- 
pose, use;  useful  office,  advantage;  favour;  publick 
office  of  devotion  ;  course,  order  of 'dishes  ;  a  tree  and 
fruit. 

I  Serviceable,  s6rivis-i-bl,  adj.  Active,  diligent, 

i      officious;  useful,  beneficial. 

Serviceableness,  s^rivis-i-bl-nes,  s.    Officious- 
ness,  activity ;  usefulness,  beneficialness. 

Servile,  S^r-vll,  adj.  140.    Slavish,  mean  ;  fawn- 
ing, cringing. 

Servilely,  s§rivil-ld,  adv.     Meanly,  slavishly. 

Servileness,  s^rivil-u^s,  > 

Servility,  36r-vlli^t.i,      \ '■   SJ^'ishncss.  inv». 
luntary  obedience ;  meanness,  dependence,  baseness 
slavery,  the  condition  of  a  slave. 

Servingman,  s^r-vlng-min, .?.    A  menial  servant. 

Servitor,    s^r-v^-tur,    s.    16G.     Servant,  attend- 


ant; one  of  the  lowest  order  in  the  university 
Servitude,,  ^s^r-ve-tiide,  s.     Slavery,   s 


state  of  s 


slave,  depeiWence;  servants  collectively, 
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Serum,  si^-r&m,  s.    The   thin  and  watery  part  that  | 

separates  from  the  rest  in  any  liquor  ;  the  part  of  the 

blood  which  in  coagulation  separates  from  the  grume. 
SesquialtER,  s^s-k\v^.il-t5r,  7      adj.       In 

Sesquialteral,  s5s-kw:i-ill-t5r-il,  S    Geometry, 

is  a  ratio,  where  one  quantity  or  number  contains  an- 
other once  and  half  as  much  more;  as  six  and  nine. 

SesQUIPLICATE,  S^S-kwlp-pl^-kut,  adj.  91.  In 
Mathematicks,  is  the  proportion  one  quantity  or  num- 
ber has  to  another,  m  the  ratio  of  one  half. 

Sesquipedal,  s^s-kwlp-p^-dal,  )^ 

Sesquipedalian,   s^s-kwe-pe-da'le-in,  518.  j 

adf      Containing  a  foot  and  a  half. 

SesquitERTIAN,  B^s-kwi-tir-shun,  adj.  Haying 
such  a  ratio  as  that  »ne  ouantity  or  number  contains 
another  once  and  one  third  part  more,  as  between  six 
and  eight.  1 

SeSS,  s^s,  5.     Rate,  ce»i  charged,  tax. 

Session,  s^sh-in,  s.  The  act  of  sitting;  an  as-| 
sembly  of  magistrates  or  senators  ;  the  space  for  which 
an  assembly  sits,  without  intermission  or  recess  ;  a  meet- 
ing of  justices,  .13,  the  Seisiont  of  the  peace. 

Sesterce,  s^s-t^rse,  *.  Among  the  Romans,  a  fum 
of  about  eight  pounds  one  shilling  and  five-pence  half- 
penny sterling. 

To  Set,  s^t,  v.  a.  pret.  I  Set,  part.  pass.  I  am 
Set.  To  place,  to  put  in  any  situation  or  place;  to  put 
into  any  condition,  slatr  ,or  posture  ;  to  make  motion- 
less; to  fix,  to  state  by  some  rule;  to  regulate,  toad- 
just,  to  set  to  musick,  to  adapt  with  notes  ;  to  plant,  not 
sow ;  to  intersperse  or  mark  with  any  thing  ;  to  reduce 
from  a  fractured  or  dislocated  state  ;  to  appoint,  to  fix ; 
to  stake  at  play  ;  to  fix  in  metal ;  to  embarrass,  to  dis- 
tress ;  to  apply  to  something  ;  to  fix  the  eyes ;  to  offer 
for  a  price;  to  place  in  order,  to  frame;  to  station,  to 
place ;  to  oppose  ;  to  bring  to  a  fine  e  !ge,  as,  to  Set  a 
razor ;  to  Set  about,  to  apply  to ;  to  Set  against,  to  place 
in  a  state  of  enmity  or  opposition  ;  to  Set  apart,  to  neg- 
lect for  a  season  ;  to  Set  aside,  to  omit  for  the  present  ■ 


Setting-dog,  s§t-tlng-dijg,  *.    a  dcg  taught  to 

find  game,  and  point  it  out  to  the  sportsmen. 
Settle,  s^titl,  *.  405.    A  long  wooden  seat  with  a 
back, a  bench. 

To  Settle,  sJt-tl,  v.  a.  To  place  in  any  certain 
state  after  a  time  of  fluctuation  or  disturbsnce  ;  to  fix 
in  anv  way  of  life;  to  fix  in  any  place;  to  establish; 
to  confirm  ;  to  determine,  to  affirm,  to  free  from  am- 
biguity ;  to  fix,  to  make  certain  or  unchangeable  ;  to 
make  close  or  compact ;  to  fix  unalienably  by  legal 
sanctions;  to  affect  so  as  that  the  dregs  or  impurities 
link  to  the  bottom ;  to  compose,  to  jiut  into  a  state  ol 
calmness. 

To  Settle,  set-tl,  v.  n.  To  subside,  to  sink  to  the 
bottom  and  repose  there ;  to  lose  motion  or  fermenta- 
tion ;  to  fix  one's  self,  to  establish  a  residence ;  to 
choose  a  method  of  life,  to  establiih  a  domestick  state; 
to  become  fixed  so  as  not  to  change ;  to  take  any  Uisting 
state  ;  to  grow  calm  ;  to  make  a  jointure  for  a  wife. 

Settledness,  sJt-tld-ii5s,  i.  The  state  of  being 
settled,  confirmed  state. 

Settlement,  set-tl-mJnt,  s.  The  act  of  settling, 
the  state  of  being  settled  ;  the  act  of  giving  possession 
by  legal  sanction  ;  a  jointure  granted  to  a  wife  ;  subsi- 
dence, dregs ;  act  of  quitting  a  roving  for  a  domestick 
and  methodical  life;  a  colony,  a  place  where  a  colony 
is  established. 
}t5*  When  thb  word  means  dregs,  it  would  be  better  t« 

write  It  lettlinff. 

Seven,  s5v-vn,  adj.  103.  Four  and  three,  one 
more  than  six^ 

Sevenfold,    s3vivn-f61d,    adj. 
times,  having  seven  doubles. 

Sevenfold,  sSvivn-fAld,  adv. 

Sevewnight,  s5n-nlt,  s.  144. 
from  one  day  of  the  week  to  the  next  day  of  the  same 
denomination  preceding  or  following.  It  happened  on 
Monday  was  Sevennight,  that  ij,  on  the  Monday  before 
last  Monday  ;  it  will  be  done  on  Monday  Sevennight, 
that  is,  on  the  Monday  after  next  Monday. 


Repeated    seven 

Seven  times. 

A  week,  the  tima 


to  reject;  to  abrogate,  to  annul;  to  Set  by,  to  regard,  to    „  s^vivn-skAre      ndi       Spvpii    HmM 

esteem:  to  reject  or  omit  for  the  present;  to  Set  down,  I  ^E^  EN  SCORE,    »ev-\  n-SKOre,     aoj.      Seven    times 
•       ■        ■  •  „  .  .    ..  twenty. 

Seventeen,  sJv-vn-t^t^n,  at^.    Seven  and  ton. 
Seventeenth,  s5v-vn-ttien</i,  adj.    The  seventh 


to  mention,  to  explain,  to  relate  in  writing ;  to  Set  forth 
to  publish,  to  promulgate,  to  make  appear ;  to  Set  for- 
ward, to  advance,  to  promote ;  to  Set  off,  to  recommend, 
to  adorn,  to  embcUisn  ;  to  Set  on  or  upon,  to  animate, 
to  instigate,  to  incite ;  to  attack,  to  assault;  to  fix  the 
attention,  to  determine  to  any  thing  with  settled  and 
full  resolution  ;  to  Set  out,  to  assign,  to  allot ;  to  pub- 
lish ;  to  mark  by  boundaries  or  distinctions  of  space  ;  to 
adom,  to  embellish  ;  to  raise,  to  equip  ;  to  Set  up,  to 
erect,  to  establish  newly  ;  to  r.aise,  to  exalt ;  to  place  in 
view  ;  to  place  in  repose,  to  tix,  to  rest;  to  raise  with 
the  voice ;  to  advance  ;  to  raise  to  a  sufficient  fortune. 
To  Set,  s5t,  v.  n.  To  fail  tielow  the  horiion,  as  the 
sun  at  evening ;  to  be  fixeii  hard  ;  to  be  extinguished 
or  darkened,  as  the  sun  at  niglit ;  to  set  musick  to 
•words;  to  become  not  fluid  ;  logo,  or  pass,  or  put  one's 
self  into  any  state  or  posture ;  to  catch  birds  with  a  dog 
that  sets  them,  that  is,  lies  down  and  points  them  out; 
to  plant,  not  so\t  ;  to  apply  one's  self;  to  Set  about, 
to  fall  to,  to  begin ;  to  Set  in,  to  fix  in  a  particular  state ; 
to  Set  on  or  upon,  to  begin  a  march,  or  enterprise ;  to 
Set  on,  to  make  an  attack  ;  to  Set  out,  to  have  begin, 
ning;  to  l)egin  a  journey  ;  to  begin  the  world;  to  Set 
to,  to  apply  himself  to;  to  Set  up,  to  begin  a  trade 
openly. 
Set,  s^t,  part.  adj.    Regular,  not  lax  ;   made  in  con- 

sequence  of  some  formal  rule. 
Set,  s§t,  5.    A  number  of  things  suiteil  to  each  other  ; 


after  the  tenth. 
Seventh,  sev-vnfA,  adj.    The  ordinal  of  seven,  the 

first  after  the  sixth  ;  containing  one  part  in  seven. 
Seventhly,  s6v-vn<A-l^,  adv.   In  the  seventh  place. 
Seventieth,  s5vivn-ti-^/A,  adj.    The  tenth  seven 

times  repeated. 
Seventy,  s^vivn-t^,  adj.  182.    Seven  times  ten. 
To  Sever,  s^v-v&r,  v.  a.  98.     To  part  by  violence 
fromtherest;  to  force  asunder ;  to  disjoin,  to  disunite; 
to  keep  distinct,  to  keep  apart. 
i'o  Sever,  s^v-v&r,   v.  n.  98.    To  make  a  separa- 
tion, to  make  a  partition. 
Several,   s^v-ur-il,  adj.  88,     DiflTerent,  distinct, 
unlike  one  another;  divers,  many  ;  particular,  single^ 
distinct,  appropriate. 
Several,  sev-tir-al,  s.  Each  particular  singly  taken ; 

any  enclosed  or  sepaiate  place. 
Severally,  s^v-ir-il-^,  adv.    Distinctly,  particu- 
larly, separately. 
Severalty,   6^v-ir-il-t^,    t.    state  of  separation 
from  the  rest 


any  thing  not  sown,  but  put  in  a  stale  of  some  growth  [  SEVERANCE,  s^v-fir-Jnsc,  *.     Sei>aration,  partition. 


into  the  ground  ;  the  fall  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon  ; 

a  wager  at  dice. 
Setaceous,  s^ta'shis,  ai^j.  357.     Bristly,  set  with 

strong  hairs. 
SetON,   sd-tn,  t.    170.    A  seton  is  made  when  the 

skin  is  taken  up  with  the  needle,  and  the  wound  kept 

open  by  a  twist  of  Jilk  or  hair,  that  humours  may  vent 

themselves.     Farriers  call  this  operation  in  cattle  Row- 

elling. 
Settee,  sSt-t^i/  s.    A   large  long  seat  with  a  back 

to  it. 
StirTER,  s^tit&r,  s,  98.    One  who  sets;  a  dog  who 

tx:ats  the  field,  and  points  the  bird  for  the  sportsmen  ; 

a  man  who  performs  the  office  of  a  setting  dog,  or  finds 

out  nersons  to  be  plundered;  a  bailifl's  follower. 
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Severe,  s^-vere,'  adj.  sharp,  apt  to  punish,  apt  to 
blame,  rigorous  ;  austere,  morose ;  cruel,  inexorable; 
regulated  by  rigid  rule,  strict;  grave,  sober,  sedate; 
rigidly  exact,  pamlul,  afflictive;  concise,  not  luxuriant. 

Severely,  s^-vdre-1^,  adv.  rainfully,  afBictively  ; 
ferociously,  horridly. 

Severity,  si^-v^ri^-t^,  «.  511.  Cruel  treatment, 
sharpness  of  punishment ;  hardness,  power  of  distress- 
ing; strictness,  rigid  accuracy  ;  rigour,  austerity,  harsh- 
ness. 

To  Sew,  sA,  v.  n.  266.  To  join  any  thing  by  the 
use  of  the  needle. 

To  Sew,  sA,  v. 
a  needle. 


To  join  by  threads  drawn  wilb 


SHA 


SHA 


nSr  167,  nftt  163— tftbe  171,  ti\b  172,  bill  173—411  299— p6und  313—fkhi  466— Tnis  469. 


Sewer,  sii&r,  ».  266.    An  officer  who  serres  up 

a  feast. 
Sewer,  sAi&r,  s.    He  or  the  that  uses  a  needle. 
.Sewer,  sliAre,  *.     a  passage  for  the  foul  or  useless 

water  of  a  town  to  run  through  and  pass  off. 

}t^  The  corrupt  prouuneiatiou  of  this  word  is  become 
universal,  though  in  Junuis's  time  it  should  seem  to  have 
been  confined  to  London ;  for  under  the  word  shore,  he 
says,  "  Commons/tore,  Londinensibusitacorruptedicilur, 
the  common  srwer."  Johnson  has  given  us  no  etymolo- 
gy of  this  word  ;  but  Skinner  tells  us,  "  Non  infeliciter 
Cowellus  declinat  i  verb.  Issuf,  dictumque  putat  quasi 
Issuer  abjecia  initiali  syllaba."  Nothing  can  be  more  na- 
tural than  this  derivation ;  the  j  going  into  fA  before  «, 
preceded  by  the  accent,  is  agreeable  to  analogy,  452 ;  and 
the  li  in  this  case  being  pronounced  like  ew,  might  easily 
draw  the  word  into  the  common  orthography,  sewer; 
while  the  sound  of  s/i  was  preserved,  and  the  ew,  as  in 
shew,  strew,  and  sew,  mignt  soon  slide  into  o,  and  thus 
produce  the  present  anomaly. 
Sex,   S^ks,   s.    The  proiierty  by  which  any  animal  is 

male  or  female;  womankind,  by  way  of  emphasis. 
Sexagenary,  S§k.s-id-j6n-ar-t^,  adj.    Aged  sixty 

yeans. 
SexaGESIMA,    s^ks-J-j^s^st^-mi,    5.      The   second 

Suntlay  before  Lent. 

Sexagesimal,  s6ks-S-j5iis^-mSl,  adj.    Sixtieth, 

numbered  by  sixties. 
Sexangled,  seks-4ngidd,  359.  )       ,■     „    . 
c  !i      i      /    1   11        1     "";•     Having 

SexangulaR,  s^ks-.lngigu-lar,    ) 

six  corners  or  angles,  nexagonal. 
SexaN'GULARLY,  s^ks-Ang-gi-lirle,  af/(i.     With 

six  angles,  hexagonally. 
Sexennial,  s5ks-§n-n^-al,  adj.   1 13.     Lasting 

six  years,  happening  once  in  six  years. 

Sextain,  s^ks-tin,  s.  208.    A  stanza  of  six  lines. 

SeXTA.N'T,  s^ks-tlllt,  S.    The  sixth  part  of  a  circle. 

SeXTILE,  s^ks-tll,  adj.  140.  Is  a  po:ition  or  as- 
pect of  two  planets,  when  sixty  degrees  distant,  or  at 
the  distance  of  two  signs  from  one  another. 

Sexton,  s^ks-tun,  *.  170.  An  under  officer  of  the 
church,  whose  business  is  to  dig  graves. 

SeXTONSHIP,  S^ks-ttin-shlp,  s.  'Ihe  office  of  a 
sexton. 

Sextuple.  s5ksitil-pl,  ad).  405.  Sixfold,  six  limc> 
told. 

Shabbily,  shab-h^-le,  adv.  Meanly,  reproachful- 
ly, despicably. 

ShaBEI.nesS,  sliAl/bt^-neS,  s.     Meanness,  paltriness. 

Shabby,  sh;\bib^,  a<lj.     Mean,  jialtry. 

To  Shackle,  shlk^kl,  v.  a.  405.  To  chain,  to 
fetter,  to  bind. 

Shackles,  shak^klz,  s.  (Wanting  the  singular.) 
Fetters,  gyves,  chain?. 

Shad,  shid,  *.    A  kind  of  fish. 

Shade,  shade,  *.  The  cloud  or  darkness  made  by 
interception  of  the  light;  darkness,  obscurity;  coolness 
nnade  by  interception  of  tlie  sun  ;  an  obscuie  place, 
properly  in  a  grove  or  close  wood  by  which  the  light  is 
excluded ;  screen  causing  an  exclusion  of  light  or  heat, 
umbrage;  protection,  shelter;  the  parts  of  a  picture 
not  brightlv  coloured;  a  colour,  gradation  of  light; 
the  figure  formed  upon  any  surface  corresponding  to 
the  body  by  which  the  light  is  intercepted;  the  ioul 
separated  from  the  body,  so  called  as  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  perceptible  to  the  sight,  not  to  the  touch  ; 
a  spirit,  a  ghost,  manes. 

To  Shade,  shade,  v.  a.  To  overspread  with  dark- 
ness; to  cover  from  the  light  or  heat;  to  shelter,  to 
hide ;  to  protect,  to  cover,  to  screen  ;  to  mark  with  dif- 
ferent gradations  of  colours ;  to  paint  in  obscure  colours. 

ShaDINESS,  sha-di^-n^s,  s.  The  state  of  being  sha- 
dy, umbrageousncss. 

Shadow,  shidido,  «.  327.  515-  The  represent.i- 
tion  of  a  body  by  which  the  light  is  intercepted  ;  dark- 
ness, shade;  shelter  made  by  any  thing  that  intercepts 
the  light,  heal,  or  iniluence  of  the  air;  obscure  place ; 
dark  part  of  a  picture;  any  thing  perceptible  only  to 
the  sight ;  an  imperfect  and  Afint  representation,  op- 
posed to  substance;  type,  mystical  representation; 
protection,  shelter,  favour. 


To  Shadow,  shJd-dA,  v.  a.  To  cloud,  to  darken; 
to  make  cool  or  gently  gloomy  by  interception  of  tha 
light  or  heat ;  to  conceal  under  co\'er,  to  hide,  to  screen; 
to  screen  from  danger,  to  shroud ;  to  marK  with  vari- 
ous gradations  of  colour  or  light ;  to  paint  in  obscure 
colours ;  to  represent  imperfectly ;  to  represent  typi- 
cally. 

Shadowy,  shJd-dA-^,  adj.  Fullof  shade,  gloomy  ; 
faintly  representative,  typical;  unsubstantial,  unreal j 
dark,  opaque. 

Shady,  sha-dd,  a(0.  Full  of  shade,  mildly  gloomy  j 
secure  from  the  glare  of  light,  or  sultriness  of  heat. 

ShaET,  shift,  s.  An  arrow,  a  missile  weapon;  a 
narrow,  deep,  perpendicular  pit;  any  thing  straight, 
the  spire  of  a  church. 

Shag,  shag,  *.     Rough  woolly  hair  ;  a  kind  of  cloth. 

Shagged,  sh<\g-g^d,  366.    ?         ,•       „        „ 

Shaggy,  sl>Sg:gl,  383.       {        '^-     '^"'"^''' 

liairy;  rough,  rugged. 

Shagreen,  shi-grei^n,'  s.  The  skin  of  a  kind  of 
fish  :  or  skin  made  rough  in  imitation  of  it. 

T0  Shake,  shake,  v.  a.  Fret.  Shook  ;  paii. 
pass.  Shaken  or  Shook.  To  put  into  vibrating  mo- 
tion, to  move  with  quick  returns  backwards  and  for- 
wards, to  agitate;  to  make  to  totter  or  tremble;  to 
throw  away,  to  drive  oft';  to  weaken,  to  put  m  danger  ; 
to  drive  from  resolution,  to  depress,  to  make  afraid; 
to  Shake  hands — this  phrase,  from  the  action  used  a- 
mong  friends  at  meeting  and  parting,  signifies  to  Join 
with,  to  take  leave  of;  to  Shake  ofl',  to  rid  himself  of, 
to  free  from,  to  divest  of. 

To  Shake,  shake,  v.  n.  To  be  agitated  with  a 
vibratory  motion  ;  to  totter;  to  tremble,  to  be  unable 
to  kec])  the  body  still ;  to  be  in  terror,  to  be  deprived 
of  firmness. 

Shake,  shake,  s.  Concussion;  vibratory  motion  ; 
motion  given  and  received. 

Shaker,  sha-k&r,  s.  98.  The  person  or  thing  that 
shakes. 

Shale,  shale,  s.  A  husk,  the  case  of  seeds  iii  sih- 
quous  plants. 

Shall,   shil,    v.   defective.      It  has   no  tense  but 
Shall  future,  and  Should  imperfect — ^ee  Been. 
Jf5" 'children  are  generally  tauglit  to  pronounce  thli 

word  so  as  to  rhyme  with  all ;  and  when  they  are  fixed 

in  this  pronunciation,  and  enme  to  read  tolerably,  they 

have  this  sound  to  break  themselves  of,  and  pronounce 

it  like  the  first  syllable  ol shal-low. 

Shalloon,  shal-165n,'  s.    a  slight  woollen  stuff. 

Shallop,  shil-Iup,  i.    a  small  boat. 

Shallow,  shaI-16,  adj.  327.  Not  deep,  not  pro- 
found ;  trifling,  futile,  silly  ;  not  deep  of  sound. 

Shallow,  shil-lo,  s.  a  shelf,  a  sand,  a  flat,  a 
shoal,  a  place  where  the  water  is  not  deep. 

Shallowbuained,  shill-lA-brand,  adj.  Foolish, 
futile,  trifling. 

ShaLLOWLY,  shil-16-le,  adv.  With  no  great  depth  j 
simply,  foolishly. 

Shallowness,  shil-lo-n^s,  s.  Want  of  depth ; 
want  of  thought,  want  of  understanding,  futility. 

Shal:M,  sham,  s.  403.  ( German- J  A  kind  of  mu- 
sical pipe. 

Shalt,  shAlt.     The  second  person  of  Shall. 

To  Sham,  sham,  v.  n.  To  trick,  to  cheat,  to  fool 
with  a  fraud,  to  delude  with  false  pretences ;  to  obtrude 
by  fraud  or  lolly. 

Sham,  sham,  s.  Fraud,  trick,  false  pretence,  im- 
posture. 

Sham,  sham,  adj.     False,  counterfeit,  pretended. 

Shambles,  shim-blz,  s.  359.  The  place  where 
butchers  kill  or  sell  their  meat,  a  butchery. 

Shambling,    sliam^bl  ing,   adj.   410.     Moving 

awkwardly  and  irregularly. 

Shame,  shame,  s.  The  passion  felt  when  reputa- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  lost,  or  on  the  detection  of  a  bad 
action ;  the  cause  or  reason  of  shame ;  disgrace,  igno- 
miny, reproach. 

To  Shame,  shame,  v.  a.  To  make  ashamed,  K 
fill  with  shame ;  to  disgrace. 

To  Shame,  shai.io,  v.  n.    To  he  ashamed 
40.-, 
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Shamefaced,   shameifaste,    adj.  359. 
bashful,  easily  put  out  of  countenance. 

Shamefacedly,  shameifaste-le,  adv.  Modestly, 
bashfully. 

Shamefacedn'ESS,  sliameifaste-n6s,  s.  Modesty, 
bashfulness,  timidity. 

Shameful,  shame-ful,  adj.  Disgraceful,  ignomi- 
nious, reproachful. 

Shamefully,  sliameiful-c,  adv.  Disgracefully, 
igiiominiously,  infamously. 

Shameless,  shame-les,  adj.  Wanting  shame,  im- 
pudent, immodest,  audacious. 

Shamelessly,  shameil^s-1^,  adv.  Impudently, 
audaciously,  without  shame. 

ShaMELESSNESS,  sliame-l^S-  2s,  s.  Impudence, 
want  of  shame,  immodesty. 

Shammer,  shim-mar,  5.  98,  A  cheat,  an  im- 
postor. 

ShaMOIS,  sliSmim^,  s.  A  kind  of  wild  goat. — Sec 
Chamois. 

Shamrock,  sbJmir&k,  s.  166.  The  Irish  name 
for  three-leaved  grass. 

Shank,  shingk,  s.  408.  The  middle  joint  of  the 
leg,  that  part  which  reaches  from  the  ancle  to  the  Ur.cc ; 
the  bone  of  the  leg ;  the  long  part  of  any  instrument. 

Shanked,  shSngkt,  adj.  359.     Having  a  shank. 

ShankeK,  shingk'&r,  *.  98.  A  venereal  excres- 
cence. 


to  make  fierce  or  angry ;  to  make  biting  or  sarcastick ', 
to  make  less  flat,  more  piercing  to  the  ears ;  to  make 
sour. 

Sharper,  shirp-Sr,  s.  98.  a  tricking  fellow,  a 
petty  thief,  a  rascal. 

Sharply,  shirpil^  ndv.  With  keenness,  with  good 
edge  or  point;  severely,  rigorously;  keenly;  acutely, 
vigorously;  afllictlvely,  painfully;  with  quickness 5 
judiciously,  .icutely,  wittily. 

Sharpness,  shSrpin^s,  *.  Keenness  of  edge  or 
point ;  severity  of  language,  satirical  sarcasm,  sourness ; 
painfulness,  aftictiveness ;  intellectual  acuteness.  inge- 
nuity, wit;  quickness  of  senses. 

Sharp-set,  shSrp-s^t,'  adj.  Eager,  vehemently 
desirous. 

Sharp-VISAGED,  shSrp-vlz-idjd,  adj.  90.  Hav- 
ing a  sharp  countenance. 

Sharp-sighted,  shirp-sKt^d,  a(l;.  Having  quick 
sight. 

To  Shatter,  sbStit&r,  v.  a.  98.  To  break  at 
once  into  many  pieces,  to  break  so  as  to  scatter  the 
parts ;  to  dissipate,  to  make  incapable  of  close  and  con- 
tinued attention. 

To  Shatter,  shit^tSr,  v.  n.  To  be  broken,  or  to 
fall,  by  any  force,  into  fragments. 

Shatter,  shit-t&r,  s.  One  part  of  many  into  which 
any  thing  is  broken  at  once. 

Shatterbrained,  shit-t5r-brand,  S.')9.  7  ;' 
i  Shatterpated,  shit-t5r-pa-t5d,  S 


m    o.. 1.1  rr.    /.  •  ,j      -.l  I      Inattentive,  not  consistent. 

To  Shape,   shape,   v.  a.     To  form,  to  mould  with    e.,   ..,™,^ /    u**/...?     a       j-    >  on'     -r.-       ...  j 

respect  to  exterlial  dimensions     to  mould,  to  reg.-  '  ShaTTERY,   shit-t&r-^    adj.   182.    Disunited,  not 

late ;  to  image,  to  conceive.  I     compact,  easily^ falling  into  many  parts. 

Shape,  shape,  s.    Form,  external  appearance;  make  !  ^o  Shave,  shave,  v.  a.  pret.  Shaved  ;  part.  pass. 

of  the  trunk  of  the  body  ;  idea,    attern.  j      Shavei!  or  Shaven.     To  pare  off  with  a  razor ;  to  pare 

o  ,    -,-,,  ^„„       1  '      m  !•      -.T,     .■  1    •.         eloseto  the  surface;  to  skim,  bv  passing  near,  or  slight- 

ShaPELESS,    shape-I^s,    «f/;.     \V.inting   regularity        ly  touching;  to  cut  in  thin  slices. 

or  form,  ^vanting  symmetry  of  dimensions.  SHAVELING,  shiveillng,  s.  4!0.     A  man  shaved, 

Shapeliness,  shape-le-nes,  5,   Beauty  or  proper-  -     " 


tion  of  form. 

Shapely,  shape-1^,  adj.    Symmetrical,  well  formed. 

Shard,  shSrd,  s.  a  fragment  of  an  earthen  ves- 
sel ;  a  plant ;  a  sort  of  fish. 

Shardbobn,  sbSrdibSrii,  adj.  Born  or  produced 
among  broken  stones  or  jwts. 

Sharded,  shird-^d,  adj.    Inhabiting  shards. 

To  Share,  share,  v.  a.  To  divide,  to  part  among 
many  ;  to  partake  with  others ;  to  cut,  to  separate,  to 
shear. 

To  Share,  share,  v.  »».  To  have  part,  to  have  a 
dividend. 

Share,  shAre,  s.  Part,  allotment ;  dividend  ;  a  part ; 
the  blade  of  the  plough  that  cuts  the  ground. 

Sharebone,  share^bAne,  s.  The  03  pubis,  the 
bone  that  divides  the  trunk  from  the  limbs. 

Sharer,  sha^rur,  s.  98.  One  who  divides  or  ap- 
portions to  others,  a  divider;  a  partaker,  one  who 
participates  any  thing  with  others. 

Shark,  sliArk,  *.  a  voracious  sea-fish  ;  a  greedy 
artful  fellow,  one  who  fills  his  pockets  by  sly  tricks; 
trick,  fraud,  petty  rapine. 

To  Shark,  shirk,  v.  a.    To  pick  up  hastily  or  sli'.y. 

To  Shark,  shirk,  v.  n.  To  ay  the  petty  thief; 
to  cheat,  to  trick. 

Sharp,  shirp,  adj.  Keen,  piercing,  having  a  keen 
edge,  naving  an  acute  point;  acute  of  mind,  witty,  in- 
genious, inventive;  quick,  as  of  sight  or  hearing; 
shrill,  piercing  the  car  with  a  quick  noise,  not  Hat ;  se- 
vere, biting,  sarcastick  ;  severely  rigid  ;  eager,  hun- 
gry, keen  upon  a  quest ;  painful,  afflictive  ;  fierce;  at- 
tentive, vigilant ;  pinching,  piercing,  as  the  cold  ;  sub- 
tile, witty,  acute,  among  workmen,  hard;  emaciated, 
le.in. 

Sharp,  shirp,  ».  a  sharp  or  acute  sound  j  a  point- 
ed weapon,  small  sword,  rapier. 

To  Sharp,  sJiirp,  v.  a.    To  make  keen. 

To  Sharp,  sharp,  v.  n.    To  play  thievish  tricks. 

To  Sharpen,  shir-pn,  v.  a.  103-  To  make  keen, 
to  edge,  to  point ;  to  make  quick,  ingenious,  or  acute ; 
to  make  quicker  of  sense;  to  make  eager  or  huiigrv 
iii6 


a  name  of  eontempr  for  a  friar  or  religious. 

Shaver,  sha-v6r,  s.  98-  A  man  that  practises 
the  art  of  shaving ;  a  man  closely  attentive  to  his  own 
interest. 

Shaving,  slia-ving,  «.  410.  Any  thin  slice  pared 
ofi'from  anv  body. 

Shawm,  shawm,  s.    A  hautboy,  a  cornet. 

She,  she^,  pron.  In  oblique  cases  Her.  The  female 
pronoun  demonstintive ;  the  woman  before  mentioned , 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  woman  absolutely;  tlie  fe- 
male, not  the  male. 

Sheaf,  sheff,  s.  227.  A  bundle  of  stalks  of  corn 
bound  together;  any  bundle  or  collection  helil  toge- 
ther. 

To  SheaL,  sh^le,  t>.  a.  227.    To  shell. 

To  Shear,  sh^re,  v.  a.  ^9-1.  pret.  Shore  01 
Shared  ;  part.  pass.  Shorn,  To  clip  or  cut  by  inter- 
ception between  two  blades  moving  on  a  rivet;  to  cut 
by  interception. 

ShearD,  sh^rd,  ».  234.    A  fragment. 

Shears,  sli^rz,  s.  227.  An  instrument  to  cut,  con- 
sisting of  two  blades  moving  on  a  pin. 

Shearer,  sh^iir-Gr,  *.  98.  One  that  clips  with 
shears,  particularly  one  that  fleeces  sheep. 

Shear»IAN,  sh^i^rimin,  s.  88.    He  that  shears. 

Sheath,  sli^/A,  *.  227.  The  case  of  any  thing,  the 
scabbard  of  a  weapon. 

To  Sheath,  shiixH,  7   "•  «•    To  enclose  ic  a 

To  Sheathe,  467.  S  sheath  or  scabbard,  to 
cnelose  in  anycase;  to  fit  with  a  sheath;  to  defend  the 
main  body  by  an  outward  rovering. 

SheaTHWINGED,  she</i-wlngd,  adj.  Having  hard 
eases  wliieh  are  folded  over  the  wings. 

SheatHY,  sh^/i-ti,  adj.  182.    Formings  sheath. 

To  Shkd,  sh5d,  V.  a.  To  eflUse,  to  pour  cut,  to 
spill ;  to  scatter,  to  let  fall. 

To  Shed,  sli^d,  v.  n.    To  let  fall  its  parts. 

Shed,  sh^d,  s.  a  slight  temporary  covering ;  in 
Ooinp'isitiou,  eflusion,  as  blrxidshed. 

SheDDER,   shed-d&r,   4.    98.     A  spiller,   one  wbn 
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Sheen,  sh^^n,  246.  }    adj.     Bright,    glitter- 

Sheeny,  shWni^,  182.    i         ing,  sho\vy. 
Sheen,  shWn,  s.    Brightness,  splendour. 
Sheep,  shWp,  s.  246.    The  animal  that  bears  wool ; 

a  foolish  silly  fellow. 
To   Sheepbite,    sh^^piblte,    v.   n.     To  use  petty 

thefts,  lo  injure  slyly. 
Sheepbiter,    sh^epiblte-6r,    s.    A  petty  thief,  a 

sly  injurcr. 
ShEEPCOT,    sh^^pikSt,   s.      A    little   enclosure   for 

sheep. 
SheepfOLD,  sbWp-fold,  *.    The  place  where  sheep 

are  enclosed. 
SheephOOK,   sb^^p-h55k,   s.     A  hook  fastened  to 

a  pole,  by  which  shepherds  lay  hold  on  the  legs  of  their 

sheep. 
Sheepish,  sli^^p'ish,   adj.    Bashful,  over-modest, 

timorously  and  meanly  dithdent. 
Sheepishness,     shdepilsh-n^s,     *.      Bashfulness, 

mean  and  timorous  diffidence. 
SheepmasTER,   sb^(^piinis-tur,  s.     An  owner  of 

sheep. 
SheepSHEARING,  sh^^pisheer-lng,  s.    The  time  of 

shearing  sheep,  the  feast  made  when  sheep  are  shorn. 
Sheep' 8-EYE,  sh^^ps-!,'  s.    a  modest  diffident  look, 

such  as  lovers  cast  at  their  mistresses. 
Sheep\?ALK,  sh^^p-wawk,  s.    Pasture  for  sheep. 
Sheer,  sh^re,  adj.  246.    Pure,  clear,  unmingled. 
Sheer,  sh^re,  adv.  246.    acan,  quick,  at  once 
Sheers,  sh^c^rz,  s.    See  Shears. 
Sheet,   sh^^t,  S.    246.    A  broad  and  large  piece  of 

linen ;  the  linen  of  a  bed ;  in  a  ship,  ropes  bent  to  the 

clews  of  the  sails;  as  much  paper  as  is  made  in  one 

body  ;  a  single  complication  or  fold  of  paper  in  a  book  ; 

any  thing  expanded. 

Sheet-anchor,  sh^^t-Sngkifir,  s.   In  a  ship,  is 

the  largest  anchor. 

To  Sheet,  shih,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  sheets ;  to 
infold  in  a  sheet ;  to  cover  as  with  a  sheet. 

Shekel,  sh^k-kl,  s.  102.  An  ancient  Jewish  coin, 
in  value  about  two  shillings  .and  sixpence. 

Shelf,  sh§lf,  *.  a  board  fixed  against  a  supporter, 
so  that  any  thing  may  be  placed  upon  it ;  a  sand  bank 
in  the  sea,  a  rock  under  shallow  water. 

ShelfY,  sh^lf-^,  adj.  Full  of  hidden  rocks  or  banks, 
full  of  dangerous  shallows. 

Shell,  sbll,  s.  The  hard  covering  of  any  thing, 
the  external  crust ;  the  covering  of  a  testaceous  or  crus- 
taceous  animal ;  the  covering  of  the  seeds  of  siliquous 
plants ;  the  covering  of  kernels ;  the  covering  of  an 
egg;  the  outer  part  of  a  house;  it  is  use<l  for  a  musical 
instrument  in  Poetry ;  the  superficial  part. 

To  Shell,  shil,  v.  a.  To  take  out  of  the  shell ;  to 
strip  off  the  shell. 

To  Shell,  sh^l,  v.  n.  To  fall  off  as  broken  shells  ; 
to  cast  the  shell. 

Shellduck,  sh^Kdik,  s.    A  kind  of  wild  duck. 

Shellfish,  sh^lifish,  *.  Fish  invested  with  a  hard 
covering,  either  testaceous,  as  oysters,  or  crustaceous, 
as  lobsters. 

Shelly,  sh^UI^,  a(fj.  Abounding  with  shells  ;  con- 
sisting of  shells. 

Shelter,  shSUtfir,  s.  98.  A  cover  from  any  ex- 
ternal injury  or  violence ;  a  protector,  defender,  one 
that  gives  security  ;  the  state  of  being  covered,  protec- 
tion, security. 

To  Shelter,  sh^Utfir,  v.  a.  To  cover  from  ex- 
ternal violence ;  to  defend,  to  protect,  to  succour  with 
refuge,  to  harbour  ;  to  betake  to  cover ;  to  cover  from 
notice. 

To  Shelter,  sh^l-t&r,  v.  n.  To  take  shelter ;  to 
give  shelter. 

Shelterless,  sh?Utar-15s,  adj.  Harbourless,  with, 
out  home  or  refy^e. 

Shelving,  sh^lvilng,  adj.  410.  Sloping,  inclin- 
ing, having  declivity. 

Shelvy,  sh§l-vi,  adj.    Shallow,  rocky,  full  of  banks. 


To  Shend,  sh^nd,  v.  a.  Pret,  and  part,  pass, 
.Shent.     To  ruin,  to  disgrace;  to  surpass.     Obsolete. 

Shepherd,  sh^pip&rd,  98.515.  One  who  tend 
sheep  in  the  pasture;  a  swain  ;  a  rural  lover;  one  who 
tends  the  congregation,  a  pastor. 

Shepherdess,  sh^pip6r-des,  s,     a  woman  th.a 

tends  sheep,  a  rural  lass. 

Shepherdish,  sh^pip&rd-lsh,  adj.  Resembling  a 
shepherd,  suiting  a  shepherd,  pastoral,  rustiek. 

Sherbet,  sh^r-b^t,'  s.  The  juice  of  lemons  or  or- 
anges mixed  with  water  and  sugar. 

Sherd,  sh6rd,  s,    A  fragment  of  broken  earthen  warci 

Sheriff,  sher'lf,  s.  An  officer  to  whom  is  intrusted 
in  each  county  the  execution  of  the  laws. — See  Shrieve. 

Sheriffalty,  sh§ri!f-il-td,  7  s.    The  office  or  ju- 

ShERIFFSHIP,  sh^r'lf.shlp,     5  risdiction  of  a  shcriiT. 

Shkrris,  sb^riris,  7    s.    A  kind  of  «weet  Spap.ibh 

Sherry,  sli^r^r^,  y      wine. 

Shew,  sh6,  s. — See  Shmu. 

Sheweread,  sh6-br5d,  s. — See  Sliowbread. 

Shibboleth,  shlb-6-l^/A,  s.    A  word  forming  (he 

criterion  of  a  party. 

Shield,  she^ld,  s,  275.  A  buckler,  a  broad  piece 
of  defensive  armour  held  on  the  left  arm  to  ward  off 
blows ;  defence,  protection  ;  one  that  gives  protection 
or  security. 

To  Shield,  sb^^ld,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  shield  ; 
to  defend,  to  protect,  to  secure;  to  keep  off,  to  defend 
against. 

To  Shift,  shift,  v.  n.  To  change  place ;  to  change, 
to  give  ))lace  to  other  things;  to  change  clothes,  par- 
ticularly the  linen ;  to  find  some  expedient  to  act  or 
live,  though  with  difficulty ;  to  practise  indirect  me- 
thods ;  to  take  some  method  for  safety. 

To  Shift,  shift,  v.  a.  To  change,  to  alter  ;  to 
transfer  from  place  to  place ;  to  change  in  position ;  to 
change,  as  clothes ;  to  dress  in  fresh  clothes ;  to  Shift 
off;  to  defer,  to  put  away  by  some  expedient. 

Shift,  shift,  s.  Expedient  found  or  used  with  difficul- 
ty, difficult  means;  mean  refuge,  last  resource ;  fraud, 
arlilice;  evasion,  elusory  practice;  a  woman's  linen. 

Shifter,  shlft-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  plays  tricks  ; 
a  man  of  artifice. 

Shiftless,  shlft^les,  adj.  Wanting  expedients, 
wanting  means  to  act  or  live. 

Shilling,  shil-llng,  s.  410.  A  coin  of  various 
value  in  different  times;  it  is  now  twelve-pence. 

ShILL-I-SHALL-I,  shll-l(^sb;ll-l(i,  adv.  A  corrupt 
reduplication  of  Shall  I  ?  To  stand  Shill-I-shall-1,  is 
to  continue  hesitating. 

Shily,  shi-le,  adv.    Not  familiarly,  not  frankly. 

Shin,  shin,  s.    The  forepart  of  the  leg. 

To  Shine,  shine,  v.  n.  Pret.  I  Shone,  I  have 
Shone;  sometimes  I  Shined,  I  have Shined.  Toglittor, 
to  glisten;  to  be  splendid ;  to  be  eminent  or  conspicu- 
ous ;  to  be  propitious  ;  to  enlighten. 

Shine,  shine,  «.  Fair  weather ;  brightness,  splen- 
dour, lustre.     Little  used. 

Shiness,  shi-n^s,  *.  Unwilhngness  to  be  tract-iblc 
or  familiar. 

Shingle,  shlngigl,  j.  405.  A  thin  board  to  cover 
houses. 

Shingles,  shlngiglz,  *.  405.  A  kind  of  tetter  or 
herpes  that  spreads  itself  round  the  loins. 

Shiny,  shl-n^,  adj.    Bright,  luminous. 

Ship,  ship,  *.  a  ship  may  be  defined  a  large  hollow 
building,  made  to  pass  over  the  sea  with  sails. 

To  Ship,  ship,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  ship  ;  to  trans- 
port in  a  ship. 

Shipboard,  ship-b6rd,  s.  This  word  is  seldom  used 
but  in  adverbial  phrases;  a  shipboard,  on  shipboard, 
in  a  ship;  the  plank  of  a  ship. 

ShipboY,  shipibo^  s.    A  boy  who  serves  in  a  ship 

ShipMAN,  shipimAn,  s.  88.     .Sailor,  seaman. 

Shipmaster,  ship-mas-t&r,  s.    Master  of  a  ship. 

ShttPINQ.  shlp-plng,  s.  410.  Vessels  of  naviga- 
tion; passage  m  a  shin. 
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ShiPWRKCK    ship-rjk,  S.    The  destruction  of  iihips;  ShOEING-HORN,  shSoMng-hSrn,   s.     A  horn  used 
by  rocKs  or'shelves ;  the  parts  of  a  shattered  ship  ;  de-       to  facihtate  the  admission  of  the  foot  into  a  narrow  shoe, 
--'--'  Shoemaker,  shoSi-ma-k&r,  4.    One  whose  trade  ia 


stniction,  miscamat,^. 

Jt^-  The  pronunciation  of  the  latter  part  of  this  word, 
ss  if  written  rack,  is  now  become  vulgar. 

To   Shipwreck,  shlp-r^k,  v.  a.    To  destroy  by 
dashing  on  rocks  or  shallows ;  to  make  to  suffer  the 
dangers  of  a  wreck. 
Shipwright,  slilp-rlte,  s.    A  builder  of  ships. 
Shire,   slit^re,   s.  8.   lOO".    A  division  of  the  king- 
dom, a  county. 

}C5"  The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  very  irregular, 
as  it  is  the  only  pure  English  word  in  the  language  where 
the  final  e  docs  not  produce  the  long  diphthongal  sound 
of  <  when  the  accent  is  on  it :  but  this  irregularity  is  so 
fixed  as  to  give  the  regular  sound  a  pedantick  stiffness. 


to  m.ike  shoes. 

ShOETYE,  sh65-tl,  5.    The  ribband  with  which  wo- 
men tie  slioes. 

ShOG,  shSg,  s.     Violent  concussion. 

To  ShOG,  sli6g,  V.  a.     To  shake,  to  agitate  by  sud- 
den interrupted  impulses. 

Shone,  shlSn.    The  pret.  of  shine. 

Jt5"  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme 

with   tone;  but  the  thort  sound  of  it  is  by  far  the  most 

usual  among  those  who  may  be  styled  polite  speakers. 
This  sound  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheri- 
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dan.   Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith ;  nor  do  I 
?rr!1^heJuif;rMr.'sc?t;"'l'nr,:;uehan!in:T^^^^^  ifhf  word.''"  '°""'  "  '"'  Dictionaries  that  have 

Shook,  sh55k,  306.  The  pret.  and  in  Poetry,  ^larf. 
pass,  of  Shake. 

To  Shoot,  shoSt,  v.  a.  Pret.  1  Sliot ;  part.  Shot 
or  Shotten.  I'o  discharge  any  thing  so  as  to  make  it 
fly  with  speed  or  violence;  to  discharge  from  a  bow  or 
gun;  to  let  otf;  to  emit  new  parts,  as  a  vegetable;  to 
emit,  to  dart  or  thrust  forth;  to  fit  to  each  other  by 
planning,  a  workman's  term ;  to  pass  through  with 
swiftness. 

To  Shoot,  shoSt,  v.  ti.  To  perform  the  act  of 
shooting ;  to  germinate,  to  increase  in  vegetable  growth ; 
to  form  Itself  into  any  shape ;  to  be  emitted ;  to  protu- 
bcratc,  to  iut  out ;  to  pass  as  an  arrow  ;  to  become  any 
thing  sudcfenly ;  to  move  swiftly  along  ;  to  feel  a  quick 
pain. 
OOT,  sh65t,  s.  The  act  of  striking,  or  endeavour- 
ing to  strike  with  a  missile  weapon  discliaiged  by  any 
instrument,  obsolete  ;  a  branch  issuing  from  the  main 

StOCii. 

Shooter,   shoot-Eir,   «.  98.     One  who  shoots,  an 

archer,  a  gunner. 
Shop,  sh6p,  i.     A  place  where  any  thing  is  sold  ;  a 

room  in  which  manufacture*  are  carried  on. 
ShopbOARD,   sh5p-b6rd,   s.     Bench   on  which  any 

work  is  done. 
Shopbook,  sh6pib6ok,  s.    Book  in  which  a  trades- 

man  keeps  his  accounts. 

Shopkeeper,  shop-keep-5r,  s.   A  trader  who  sells 

in  a  shop,  not  a  merchant,  who  only  deals  by  wholesale. 

Shopman,  shfip-mSn,   s.  88.    A  petty  trader;  one 

who  serves  in  a  shop. 
Shore,  shore.    Ihe  pret.  of  Shear. 
Shore,  sliore,  $.     The  coast  of  the  sea;  the  bank  of 
a  river;  a  drain,  properly  Sewer;  the  support  of  a 
building,  a  buttress. 
To  Shore,    sliore,   v.  a.     To  prop,  to  support;   to 

set  on  shore,  not  in  use. 
Shoreless,  sh6re-l&,  adj.   Having  no  coast. 
Shorn,  shorn.    The  part.  pass,  of  Shear. 
1     If^  This  word  was  inadvertently  marked  with  the 
thinl  sound  of  o  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary;  but 
from  considering  its  analogy  with  swear,  wear,  and  tear, 
1  (Id  not  hesitate  to  alter  it  to  the  first  sound  of  that  vow- 
el:  Mr.  Sheridan,   Mr.  Smith,  and  VV.  Johnston,  are  for 
tlie  first  pronunciation;  but  Mr.  Perry,   Mr.  N ares,  and 
Mr.  Elphinston,  are  for  the  last:  and  these  authorities, 
with  analogy  on  their  side,  are  decisive. 
Shout,   short,   adj.  16".    Not  long,  commonly  not 
long  enough;  repcilted  by  quick  iterations;  not  reach- 
ing the  purposed  point,  not  adequate;  not  far  distant 
in  time;  defective;  scanty  ;  not  going  so  far  as  was  in- 
tended ;  narrow,  contracted  ;  brittle. 
Shout,  short,  s.     A  summary  aecount. 
Short,  short,  adv.    Not  long. 
To  Shorten,  slioi-tn,  v.  a.  103.    To  make  short  i 
to  contract,  to  abbreviate;  to  confine,  to  hhider  from 
progression  ;  to  cut  of?';  to  lop. 
Shorthand,  short-lu\tid,  s.     a  method  of  writ- 

ing  in  compendious  characters. 
Shortlived,  short-iivd,'  wlj.  59.    Not  living  or 

lasting  long. 
Shortly,  short'le,  adv.    Quickly,  soon,  in  a  little 

time;  in  a  few  words,  briefly. 
Shortness,    sUort-nes,    s.     The  quality  of  beins 


adopted  this  sound.  In  which  they  have  been  followed  by 
Mr.  Smith ;  but  Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Lowth,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick, Mr  Perry,  and  Barclay,  are  for  the  irregular  sound; 
W.  Johnston  gives  both,  but  places  the  irregular  first: 
and  the  Grammar  called  BickerstafTs,  recommended  by 
Steele,  adopts  this  sound,  and  gives  this  rule  : 

"  To  sound  like  double  (<•)  (i)  does  incline  :  f 

'•  A»  In  itachinr,  and  Shirt,  and  Magatint  U 

"  Like  (a)  in  Sirrah  ;  but  writ  (oi)  in  joiii.  J 

ft  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  this  word,  when  unac- 
cented at  the  end  of  words,  as  J^ottingftamshire,  IVilt- 
thire,  &e.  is  always  pronounced  with  the  i  like  ee. 
Shirt,  sh&rt,  s.   108.    The  under  linen  garment  of 

a  man. 
To  Shirt,  sh&rt,  v.  a.    To  cover,  to  clothe  as  in  a 

shirt. 
Shirtless,  sh&rt-les,  adj.    Wanting  a  shirt. 
Shittah,  shit-tA,    f 
Shittim,  sliit-tim,  ^ 

precious  wood  growing  in  Arabia. 

Shittlecock,   shit-tl-kok,   s.     A  cork  stuck  with 
feathers,  and  driven  by  players  from  one  to  .another 
with  battledoors. 
ji:^-  The  most  natural  derivation  of  this  word  seems 

to  arise  from  the  motion  of  a  shuttle,  and  therefore  it 

ought  to  be  written  and  pronounced  shuttlecoch. 

ShivE,   shlve,  S.     A  slice  of  bread,   a  thick  splinter 
or  lamina  cut  off  from  the  main  substance. 

To  Shiver,  shiv-ar,  v-  n.  93.    To  quake,  to  trem- 
ble, to  shudder  as  with  cold  or  fear. 

Te   Shiver,   shlviiir,   v.  n.     To  fall  at  once   into 
many  parts  or  shives. 

To  Shiver,   shlvi-ur,   v.   a.     To  break  by  one  act 
into  many  parts,  to  shatter. 

Shiver,   shiv-6r,   s.  515.     One  fragment  of  many 
into  which  any  thing  is  broken. 

Shivery,  shlv-fir-^,  adj.     Loose  of  coherence,  easily 
falling  into  many  fragments. 

Shoal,    sh61e,   s.   i?95.     A  crowd,  a  multitude,   a 
throng;  a  shallow,  a  sand  bank, 

To  Shoal,   shAlc,   v.  n.     To  crowd,   to  throng,  to] 
be  shallow,  to  grow  shallow.  I 

Shoal,  shAle,   adj.     shallow,  obstructed  or  encum- 
bered with  banks. 

ShoaLINESS,  shi-le-n^s,  s.     Shallowness,  frcMjucn- 
cy  of  shallow  places. 

ShOALY,   shAild,   adj.     Fu'l  of  shoals,   full  of  shal- 
low places. 

Shock,  sh&k,  s.  Conflict,  mutual  impression  of  vio- 
lence.violent  concourse;  concussion,  external  violence; 
the  conflict  of  enemies;  offence,  impression  of  disgust; 
a  pile  of  sheaves  of  corn  ;  a  rough  dog. 
To  Shock,  shcik,  v.  a.  To  shake  by  violence  ;  to 
offend,  to  disgust, 

2o  Shock,  sh5k,  v.  n.     To  be  ofTensive. 

To  Shock,  sh6k,  v.  n.     To  build  up  piles  of  sheaves. 

Shod,  sh?)d,  for  Shoed.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
of  To  Shoe. 

ShOK,  shft6,  t.  296.     The  cover  of  the  foot. 
To  Shoe,  shoj,  y.  ,;.     IWt.  I  shod  ;  part.  pass. 
Shod.     To  fit  the  foot  with  a  shoe;  to  cover  at  the 
bottom. 

ShOEBOY,  shSfiihoc^,  s.     A  boy  who  cleans  shoes, 
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short;  fewness  of  words,  brevity,  conciseness;  want  of 
retention ;  dcficience,  imperfection. 

ShORTRTBS,  short-rlbz,'  s.     The  bastard  ribs. 

Shortsighted,  short-sl-t^d,  adj.  Unable  to  »ee 
far. 

Shortsightednkss,  short-sUt3d-n^s,  S.  Defect 
of  sight. 

ShortWAISTED,  short-vvast-^d,  adj.  Having  a 
short  body. 

ShORTWINDED,  short-windi^d,  adj.  Short-breath- 
ed, asthmatick,  breathing  by  quicli  and  faint  recipro- 
cations. 

ShortwingeD,  shirt-'wlngd/  adj.  Having  short 
wings.  So  hawks  are  divided  into  long  and  short- 
winged. 

Shory,  sh6-ri,  adj.    Lying  near  the  coast. 

Shot,  sh5t.    The  pret.  and  pnrt.  pass,  of  Shoot. 

Shot,  sh6t,  s.  The  act  of  shooting;  the  flight  cf  a 
shot;  the  charge  of  a  gun;  bullets  or  small  pellets  for 
the  charge  of  a  gun  ;  any  thing  discharged  from  a  gun, 
or  other  instrument;  a  sum  charged,  a  reckoning. 

ShOTFREE,  sh6t-We,  adj.     Clear  of  the  reckoning. 

ShOTTEN,  6h6t-ln,  adj.  103.  Having  ejected  the 
spawn. 

To  Shove,  sh&v,  v.  a.  1 65.  To  push  by  main 
strength  ;  to  drive  a  boat  by  a  pole  that  reaches  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water ;  to  push,  to  rush  against. 

To  Shove,  shuv,  v.  n.  To  push  forward  before 
one  ;  to  move  in  a  boat,  not  by  oars  but  a  pole. 

Shove,  sh&v,  s.    The  act  of  shoving,  a  push. 

Shovel,  shuv-vl,  s.  102.  An  instrument  consist- 
ing of  a  long  handle  and  broad  blade  with  raised  edges. 

7o  Shovel,  shuv-vl,  v.  a.  To  thrower  heap  with 
a  shovel ;  to  gather  in  great  quantities. 

ShoVELBOARD,  sliClv-vl-bord,  S.  A  long  board 
on  which  they  play  by  sliding  metal  pieces  at  a  mark. 

ShOUGH,  sh5k,  S.  321.  392.  A  species  of  shaggy 
dog,  a  shock. 

Should,  shfid,  320.  This  is  a  kind  of  auxiliary 
Terb  used  in  the  conjunctive  mood,  of  which  the  sig- 
nification is  not  easily  fixed. — See  Been. 

Shoulder,  sh61-d&r,  s.  318.  The  joint  which 
connects  the  arm  to  the  body ;  the  upper  joint  of  the 
foreleg  of  a  beast;  the  upper  part  of  the  back;  the 
shoulders  are  used  as  emblems  of  strength ;  a  rising 
part,  a  prominence. — See  Mould. 

To  Shoulder,  shAl-dur,  v.  a.  To  push  with  in- 
solence and  violence  j  to  put  upon  the  shoulder. 

Shouldereelt,  sh61idiir-b^It,  j.  a  belt  that 
comes  across  the  shoulder. 

Shoulderclapper,  shoI^ur-klJp-pur,  *.  One 
who  affects  familiarity. 

Shouldershotten,  shAl-dur-shot-tn,  adj. 
Strained  in  the  shoulder. 

ShOULDERSLIP,  Sh6l-dar-slip,  S.  Dislocation  of 
the  shoulder. 

To  Shout,  shofit,'r>.  n.  313.  To  cry  in  triumph 
or  exultation. 

Shout,  shout,  t.  a  loud  and  rehement  cry  of  tri- 
umph or  exultation. 

Shouter,  shout-ur,  s.  98.     He  who  shouts. 

To  Show,  sho,  v. a.  324.  pret.  Showed  and  Shown; 
part.  pass.  Shown.  To  exhibit  to  view;  to  give  proof 
of,  to  prove;  to  make  known;  to  point  the  way,  to 
direct;  to  offer,  to  atford ;  to  explain,  to  expound  ;  to 
teach,  to  tell. 

To  Show,  sh6,  v.  n.  To  appear,  to  look,  to  be 
in  appearance. 

Show,  shA,  j.  a  spectacle,  something  publickly  ex- 
posed to  view  for  money ;  superficial  apjiearance  ;  os- 
tentatious display;  object  attracting  notice;  splendid 
appearance;  semblance;  speciousness;  external  ap- 
pearance ;  exhibition  to  view ;  pomp,  magnificent  spec- 
tacle; phantoms,  not  realities;  representative  action. 

Showbread,  or  Shewbuead,  sh6-br^d,  s.     A- 

mong  the  Jews,  they  thus  called  loaves  of  bread  th.nt  the 
priest  of  the  week  put  every  Sabbath-dav  upon  the  gol- 
den table  wliich  was  in  the  Sanctum  before  the  Lord 


Shower,  shou-ur,  s.   32.'?,    Rain  either  moderate 
or  violent ;  storm  of  any  thing  falling  thick;  any  verj 
liberal  distributiim. 
To  Shower,  shou'&r,  v.  a.    To  wet  or  drown  with 
rain  :  to  pour  down ;  to  distribute  or  scatter  with  great 
liberality. 
To  Shower,  shf'u'&r,  v.  n.    To  be  rainy. 
Showery,  shou-ur-^,  adj.    Rainy. 
Showish,   or  Showy,  shA-lsh,  or  sIiAh*,  aJi. 

Splendid,  gaudy ;  ostentatious. 
Shown,    shAne,   part.  pan.  of  To  Show.     Exni- 

bited. 
Shrank,  shrJnsk.    The  ;)rrf.  of  Shrink, 
To  Shred,  shrOd,  r.  a.  Fret.  Shrctl.    To  cut  into 

small  pieces. 
Shred,    shr^d,   ).     a  small  piece  cut  off;   a  frag- 
ment. 
Shrew,   shroo,  s.    ^05.   339.     A  peevish,   malig- 
nant, clamorous,  turbulent  woman. 
Shrewd,    shrAud,    adj.     Having  the  qualities   of  a 
shrew,  malicious,  troublesome;  maliciously  sly,  cun- 
ning; ill-betokening;  mischievous. 
Shrewdly,  shrAod-Ie,  adv.    Mischierously  ;   rex- 

atiously,  cunningly ;  slyly. 
Shrewdness,  slirAAd-n^s,  s.    Sly  cunning,  arch. 

nes<;  mischicvousness,  petulance. 
Shrewish,  shroo-lsh,  adj.     Having  the  qualities  of 

a  shrew  ;  froward,  petulantly  clamorous. 
Shrewishly,   shrAA'lsh-l(i,  adv.    Petulantly,  pee- 
vishly, clamorously. 
Shrewishness,  shrAo-lsh-n^s,  s.   The  qualities  o< 

a  shrew,  frowardncss,  petulance,  clamorousness. 
Shrewmouse,  sliroA-mouse,  s.    A  mouse  of  which 

the  bite  was  generally  supposed  venomous. 
To  Shriek,   shr^(^k,   v.  n.    275-    To  cry  out  inar- 
ticulately with  anguish  or  horror,  to  scream. 
Shriek,  shreek,  s.    An  inarticulate  cry  of  anguish 

or  horror. 
Shrieve,  shreev,  s.  275.     A  sherifT. 

Jt^  This  was  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  and  pro- 
nouncing this  word.  Stow,  indeed,  writes  it  shrive ;  but 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  i  had  exactly  the  sound  of 
ie  in  grieve,  thieve,  etc.  and  the  common  people  of  Lon- 
don to  this  day  have  preserved  this  old  pronunciation, 
though  it  is  wearing  away  fast  among  them.  To  be  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  true  etymological  manner  of  writ- 
ing and  pronouncing  it,  we  need  but  attend  to  the  Saxon 
word  from  which  it  is  derived  :  reve,  or  reeve,  signifies  a 
steward;  and  shrieve  is  but  a  contraction  of  shire  reeve, 
or  shire  steward.  But  however  just  this  orthography  ancV 
pronunciation  may  be  in  other  respects,  it  wants  the  true 
stamp  of  polite  usage  to  make  it  current ;  it  is  now  growD 
old  anil  vulgar,  and  Pope's  use  of  this  word, 

"  Now  Mayers  and  Shritvet  all  bush'd  and  satiate  lay,** 

must  only  be  looked  upon  as  assisting  the  humour  of  the 
scene  he  describes. 

Shrievalty,  shrde^vil-te,  *.  The  ofTiceoTa  sheriE 
J!:^-  By  a  caprice  common  in  language,  this  compound 
is  not  nearly  so  antiquated  as  its  simple;  though  it  should 
seem,  that  if  the  old  root  be  taken  away,  and  another 
planted  in  its  stead,  the  branches  ought  to  spring  from 
the  latter,  and  not  the  former.  But  though  we  seldom 
hear  shrieve  for  sheriff]  except  among  the  lower  classes  of 
people  in  London,  wc  not  unfrequcntly  hear,  even  among 
the  better  sort,  shrievalty  for  sheriJfiiUt/ ;  and  Junius,  iu 
one  of  his  letters  to  the  duke  of  t;ratton,  s;ivs,  "  Your 
next  appearance  in  ofKce  is  marked  with  his  'election  to 
the  shrirvalti/."  Public  Advertiser,  July  9,  1771.  This 
is  certainly  an  inaccuracy;  and  such  an  inaccuracy,  in 
such  a  writer  as  Junius,  is  not  a  little  surprising. 
Shrift,  shrift,  *.  Confession  made  to  a  priest. 
Shrill,  shnl,  adj.  Sounding  with  a  piercing,  tremu- 
lous, or  vibratory  sound. 
To   Shrill,   shrll,   v.  n.     To  pierce  the  ear  with 

quick  vibrations  of  sound. 
Shrillness,    shiil-nOs,    5.      The  quality  of  being 

shrill. 
Shrilly,  shrll-l^,  adv.     With  a  shrill  noise. 
Shrimp,  shrimp,  s.     A  small  crustaceous  vermieu- 
iated  fish  ;  a  little  wrinkled  man,  a  dwarf. 
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Shrine,  shrine,  s, 
crcd  is  reposited.  I 

To  Shrink,  shrlngk,  i;.  n.  pret.  I  Shrunk  or  ] 
Shrank;  p/ir<.  Shrunken.  To  contract  itself  into  less 
room,  to  shrivel ;  to  withdraw  as  from  danger ;  to  ex- 
press fear,  Itorror,  or  pain,  by  slirugging  or  contracting 
the  body ;  to  fallback  as  from  danger. 

To  Shrink,  shringk,  v.  a.  part.  pass.  Shrunk, 
Sl'.rank,  or  Shrunken.     To  make  to  Shrink. 

Shrink,  shringk,  s.  Contraction  into  less  compass ; 
contraction  of  the  body  from  fear  or  horror. 

Shrinker,  shringki&r,  s.  98.    He  who  shrinks. 

7'rt  Shrive,  shrive,  v.   a.    To  hear  at  confession. 

To  Shrivel,  shrlv-vl,  d.  ji.  102.  To  contract  itself 
into  WTinkles. 

To  Shrivel,  shrlvivl,  v.  a.  To  contract  into 
^vrinklps. 

Shriver,  shrUvfir,  s.  93.    A  confessor. 

Shroud,  shroud,  s.  31S.  A  shelter,  a  cover  ;  me 
dress  of  the  dead,  a  winding-sheet ;  the  sail  ropes. 

2b  Shroud,  shr5ud,  v.  a.  To  shelter,  to  cover 
from  ilangcr ;  to  dress  for  tlie  grave ;  to  cover  or  con- 
ceal ;  to  defend,  to  protect. 

To  Shroud,  shr6ud,  v.  n.  To  harbour,  to  taku 
shelter. 

Shrovetide,  shriveUlde,  7  s.  The 

Shrovetuesday,  shrAve-tJizeide,.  223.  J  time  of 
confession,  the  day  before  Ash-wednesday  or  Lent 

Shrub,  shr&b,  s.  A  small  tree  ;  spirit,  acid,  and 
sugar  mixed. 

Shrubby,  shr&b^b^,  adj.  Resembling  a  shrub  ; 
full  of  shrubs,  bushy. 

To  Shrug,  shr&g,  v.  n.  To  express  horror  or  dis- 
satisfaction by  motion  of  the  shoulders  or  whole  body. 

To  Shrug,  shr&g,  v.  a.    To  contract  or  draw  uji. 

Shrug,  shr6g,  *.  a  motion  of  the  shoulders  usual- 
ly expressing  dislike  or  aversion. 

Shrunk,  slu-fingk.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
Shrink. 

Shrunken,  shrSngk^kn,  103.  The  part.  pms. 
of  Shrink. 

To  Shudceh,  shSd^dur,  «.  n.  98.  To  quake  with 
fear,  or  with  aversion. 

To  Shuffle,  shSf-fl,  v.  a.  405.  To  throw  into 
disorder,  to  agitate  tumultuously,  so  as  that  one  thing 
takes  the  plauc  of  anotlier;  to  remove,  or  put  by  with 
some  artifice  or  fraud  ;  to  change  the  jiosition  of  cards 
with  respect  to  each  other  ;  to  form  fraudulently. 

To  Shuffle,  shfififll,  v.  n.  To  throw  the  cards 
into  a  new  order  ;  to  play  mean  tricks,  to  practise  fraud, 
to  evade  fair  miestions ;  to  struggle,  to  shift;  to  move 
with  an  irregular  gait. 

Shuffle,  sl)&f-fl,  s.  405.  The  act  of  disordcrin;:; 
things,  or  making  them  take  confusedly  the  place  of 
each  other;  a  trick,  an  artifice. 

Shufflecap,  sh&fifl-kap,  s.  A  play  at  which 
money  is  shaken  in  a  hat 

Shujfler,  sh&fifl-fir,  s.  98.  He  who  plays  tricks, 
or  shufRcs. 

Shufflingly,  sh&ftfl-ing-l^,  adv.  410.    With  an 

irregular  gait. 

To  Shun,  sh6n,  v.  a.  To  avoid,  to  decline,  to  en- 
deavour to  escape. 

Shunless,  sh&n-l5s,  adj.    Inevitable,  unavoidable. 

To  Shut,  sh&t,  v,  a.  pret.  I  Shut ;  part.  pass. 
Shut.  To  close  so  as  to  prohibit  ingress  or  egress  ;  to 
enclose,  to  confine;  to  prohibit,  to  bar ;  toext-Iudc;  to 
contract,  not  to  keep  expanded  ;  toShutout,  toexclii<le, 
to  deny  admission;  to  Shut  up,  to  close,  tocoiitiiio; 
to  conclude. 

To  Shut,  shiit,  v.  n.     To  be  closed,  to  close  itself. 

Shut,  !,h(it,part.  adj.    Rid,  clear,  free. 

Shut,  shat,  s.  Close,  ?ct  of  shutting;  small  door  or 
cover. 

Shutter,  slifuit&r,  *.  98.  One  that  shuts  i  a 
cover,  a  door. 

Shuttle,   sh&titl,    *.    105.     The  instrument  with 
v/hich  the  weaver  shoots  the  cross  threads. 
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Shuttlecock,  sh&tUl-kSk,  s.    a  cork  stuck  with 

feathers,  and  beaten  backward  and  I'orward.— See  Shit- 
tlecock. 
Shy,    shl,   adj.    Reserved ;  cautious ;   keeping  at  a 

distance,  unwilling  to  approach. 
Sibilant,  sibi^-lint,  adj.    Hissing. 
Sibilation,  sib-^-laish&n,  s.    A  hissing  sound. 
Sibyl,  sib-il,  s.     A  prophetess  among  the  pagans. 
Sicamore,  slk'1-mAre,  s.    A  tree. 
SiCCITY,   slk's(i-t^,    J.      Dryness,   aridity,   want   of 

moisture. 
Sice,  size,  s.    The  number  six  at  dice. 
Sick,  slk,   adj.      Afflicted  with  disease;  ill  in   the 

stomach  ;  corrupted  ;  disgusted. 
To  Sicken,  slk^kn,  v.  a.  103.     To  make  sick;   tc 

weaken,  to  impair. 
To  Sicken,  sik-kn,  t;.    n.    To  grow  sick  ;   to  be 
satiated ;  to  be  disgusted  or  disordered  with  abhorrence ; 
to  grow  weak,  to  decay,  to  languish. 
Sickle,  slk-kl,  $■  405.    The  hook  with  which  corn 

is  cut,  a  reaping-hook. 
Sickleman,  slk-kl-mln,7 
SiCKLER,  slkikUr,  98.   \  *•    "^  ''''"'• 
Sickliness,  s!k-l^-n^s,  s.    Disposition  to  sickness, 

habitual  disease. 
Sickly,    slk-le,    adj.    Not  healthy,   somewhat  dis- 
ordered; faint,  weak,  languid. 
To  Sickly,  Slkil^,  v.  a.  To  make  disease,  to  taint 

with  the  hue  of  disease.    Not  in  use. 
Sickness,  slk-n^S,  s.  state  of  being  diseased;  dis- 
ease, malady;  disorder  In  the  organs  of  digestion. 
Side,  side,  S.    The  part  of  animals  fortified  by  the 
ribs;  any  part  of  any  body  opposed  to  any  other  part; 
the  rightor  Iclt;  margin,  verge;  any  kind  of  local  re- 
spect ;  party,  faction,  sect ;  any  part  placed  in  contnv 
diction  or  opposition  to  another. 
Side,  side,  acij.    Lateral,  oblique,  being  on  either  side. 
To  Side,  side,  v.  n.    To  take  a  party,  to  engage  in 

a  faction. 
Sideboard,  sIde-bArd,  s.    The  side- t.ibie  on  which 
conveniences  are  placed  for  those  that  eat  at  the  other 
table. 
SiDEBOX,  slde-bSks,   s.    Seat  for  the  ladies  on   tha 

side  of  the  theatre. 
SiDEFLY,  slde-Hl,  J.     An  insect. 
To  Sidle,  sl-dl,  v.  n.    405.    To  go  with  tte  body 

the  narrowest  way. 
Sidelong,    side-ling,  adj.    Lateral,   oblique,   not 

in  front,  not  direct 
Sidelong,   slde-lJng,    adv.     Laterally,   obliquely, 
not  in  pursuit,  not  in  opposition  ;  on  the  side. 

SiDER,  si-dfir,  s.  98 See  Cider. 

SiDeral,  sidM^r-ill,  adj.    Starry,  astral. 
SiDeration,  sld-d^r-a-sli5n,  s.    A  sudden  morti- 

fi    tion,  a  blast,  or  a  sudden  deprivation  of  sense. 
SiD     ADDLE,   side-sad-dl,  i.    A   woman's  seat  on 

horseback. 
Sidesman,  sldz^min,  i.  88.    An  .assistant  to  the 

churchwardens. 
Sideways,  sldeiw^ze,  I    adv.     Laterally,  on  one 
SiDEWlSE,  slde-wize,    i  side. 

Siege,  sWje,  s.  The  act  of  besetting  a  fortified 
place,  a  league ;  any  continued  emleavour  to  gain  jxra- 
session  ;  place,  class,  rank  ;  obsolete. 
Sieve,  siv,  s.  277.  Hair  or  lawn  strained  upon  a 
hoop,  by  which  flour  is  separated  from  bran ;  a  boultei, 
a  scarce. 
To  Sift,  sift,  v.  a.    To  separate  by  a  sieve  ;   to  tc- 

p.irate,  to  part ;  to  examine,  to  try. 
SriTER,  slft-ur,  s.  98.    He  who  sifts. 
To  Sigh,  sI,  v.   n.    To  emit   the  breath  audibly,  as 

in  grief. 
Sigh,  sI,  s.    a  violent  and  audible  emission  of  breath 
which  has  been  long  retained. 

5:;^  A  very  extraordinary  pronunciation  of  this  word 
retails  in  London   and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  on 
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the  Stage,  so  different  from  every  other  word  of  the  same 
form,  as  to  make  it  a  perfect  oddity  in  the  language. 
This  pronunciation  approaches  to  the  word  sitke ;  and 
the  only  difference  is,  that  rithe  has  the  flat  aspiratipn  as 
in  this ;  and  tigh  the  shaqi  one  as  in  thin.  It  is  not  easy 
to  conjecture  what  could  be  the  reason  of  this  departure 
from  analogy,  iniless  it  were  tj>  gi%'e  the  word  a  sound 
which  seems  an  eolio  to  the  seii'je ;  and  if  this  intenti(>n 
had  gone  no  farther  than  the  lengthening  or  shortening 
of  a  vowel,  it  might  have  been  admittecf,  as  in  fiarful, 
iherrful,  pierce,  fierce,  great,  leisure,  and  some  others ; 
but  pronouncing  gh  like  th  in  this  word  is  too  palpable  a 
contempt  of  orthography  to  pass  current  without  the 
stamp  of  the  best,  the  most  universal  and  permanent  us- 
age on  its  side.  The  Saxon  combination  gh,  according 
to  the  general  rule,  both  in  the  middle  ancf  at  the  end  of  1 
a  word,  is  silent.  It  had.  anciently,  a  guttural  pronuncia-  ' 
tion,  which  is  still  retained  in  a  great  part  of  Scotland, 
and  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  England  ;  but  cveryj 
guttural  sound  has  been  long  since  banished  from  the] 
language;  not,  however,  without  some  efforts  to  eonti-j 
nue,  by  changing  these  letters,  sometimes  into  the  relat-j 
ed  guttural  consonant  i-,  as  in  lough,  hough,  &c.  aiuij 
sometimes  into  a  consonant  entirely  unrelated  to  them,' 
as  in  laugh,  congfi,  ic.  These  are  the  only  transmuta- 
tions of  thw  letters;  and  these  established  irregularities 
are  quite  suffldent  without  admitting  such  as  are  unlyl 
candidates  for  confitsion.  If  it  be  pleaded  that  sithe  bet- 
ter expresses  the  emission  of  breath  in  the  act  of  sighing, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous, 
as  the  tongue  and  teeth  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  action. 
Mr.  Sheridan  has,  indeed,  to  assist  this  expression,  spelt 
the  word  «A,  as  an  .aspiration  must  necessarily  accompa 
ny  the  act  of  sighing  ;  but  (to  take  no  notice  that,  in  this 
case,  the  h  ought  to  be  before  the  i,  397,)  though  such 
expression  may  be  very  proper  in  oratory,  when  accom- 
panied by  passion,  it  would  be  as  affected  to  give  it  this 
aspiration  in  ordinary  speech,  as  to  pronounce  the  word 
fearfitl  with  a  tremor  of  the  voice  and  a  faltering  of  the 
tongue,  or  to  utter  the  word  laugh  with  a  convulsive  mo- 
tion of  the  breast  and  lungs.  To  these  reasons  may  be 
added  the  laws  of  rhyme  ;  which  necessarily  exclude  this 
affected  pronunciation,  and  oblige  us  to  give  the  word  its 
true  analogical  sound : 

"  Love  1b  a  smoke,  rals'd  with  the  fume  oT  sight ; 

"  Being  purg**!,  a  fire,  sparkling  in  loTers'  eyes." Shakes. 

Sight,  site,  s.  393.  Perception  by  the  eye,  the  sense 
of  seeing;  open  view,  a  situation  in  which  nothing 
obstructs  the  eye ;  act  of  seeing  or  beholding ;  notice, 
knowledge  ;  eye,  instrument  of  seeing  ;  aperture  per 
vious  to  the  eye,  or  other  points  fixed  to  guide  the  eye, 
as,  the  Sights  of  a  quadrant ;  spectacle,  show,  '  hing 
wonderful  to  be  seen. 

Sightless,  site-l^s,  adj.  Wanting  sight,  bimd; 
not  sightly. 

Sightly,  siteil^,  ai§.  Pleasing  to  the  eye,  striking 
to  the  view. 

Stgil,  sidijll,  s.  544.     A  seal. 

Sign,  sine,  s.  385.  A  token  of  any  thing,  mat  by 
which  any  thing  is  shown  ;  a  wonder,  a  miracle  ;  a  pic 
ture  hung  at  a  do<jr,  to  give  notice  what  is  sold  with- 
in ;  a  constellation  in  the  Zodiack  ;  typical  represciiLi- 
tion,  symlxjl ;  a  subscription  of  one's  name,  as,  a  .Sign- 
manual. 

To  Sign,  sine,  v.  a.  To  mark,  to  ratify  by  hand 
or  seal ;  to  betoken,  to  signify,  to  represent  typically. 

Signal,  slginJI,  *.  88.  Notice  given  by  a  sign,  a 
sign  that  gives  notice. 

Signal,  slg-n4l,  adj.  Eminent,  memorable,  re- 
markable. 

SignaLITY,  slg-nAW-t^,  *.  Quality  of  .fomethmg 
remarkable  or  memorable. 

To  Signalize,  slginil-lze,  v.  a.  To  make  emi- 
nent, to  make  remarkable. 

Signally,  slg-nlW,  adv.  Eminently,  remarka- 
bly, memorably. 

SiGNATION,  sig-naish5n,  j.  Sign  giving,  act  of 
l>etokening. 

Signature,  slginl-tfire,  s.  463.    A  sign  or  m.-rk 

impressed  upon  any  thing,  a  stamp  ;  a  mark  upon  any 
matter,  fiarticulariy  upon  plants,  by  which  their  nature 
or  medicinal  use  is  pointed  out;  proof,  evidence;  a- 
mong  printers,  some  letter  or  figure  to  distinguish  dif- 
ferent sheets. 

Signet,  sigin^t,  ».  99.  a  seal  ecmmonly  used  fur 
the  seal-manual  of  a  king. 


Significance,  sig-nlf-fe-kanse,    7        _  ^ 

SiGNiFiCANCY,  sig-nlf:fe-kin-s^,  \  ^'    ^'"'^'O' 

signifying,  meaning ;  energy,  power  of  impressing  the 

mind ;  importance,  moment. 

Significant,  slg-nlfife-kJnt,  adj.    Expresiiye  of 

something  beyond  the  external  mark;  betokening, 
standing  as  a  sign  of  something ;  expressive  or  repre- 
sentati\  e  in  an  eminent  degree ;  important,  momen- 
tous^ 

Significantly,  slg-nlf-f^-klnt-l^,  adv.  With 
force  of  expression. 

Signification,  slg-n^-fe-ka^shfin,  s.  The  act  of 
making  Known  by  signs  ;  meaning  expressed  by  a  sign 
or  word. 

Significative,  s1g.nlf-fe-kJ-tiv,  adj.  Betoken- 
ing by  any  external  sign  ;  forcible,  strongly  expressive. 

Significatory,  slg-nlfif'ti-ki-t&r-^,  *  512. 
That  which  signifies  or  betokens. 

To  Signify,  slgin^-fi,  v.  a.  To  declare  by  some 
token  or  sign ;  to  mean ;  to  express ;  to  import,  tt, 
weigh;  to  make  known. 

To  Signify,  sigine-fl,  v.  n.  385.  To  express 
meaning  with  force. 

SiGNIORY,  sene-yA-rd,  s.  113.  Lordship,  domi- 
nion. 

Signpost,  sine'pAst,  s.  That  upon  which  a  sign 
hangs. 

SiKER,  slki&r,  adj.  and  adv.  The  old  word  for 
sure  or  surebj. 

Silence,  si-l^nse,  S.  The  state  of  holding  peace  j 
habitual  taciturnity,  not  loquacity  ;  secrecy,  stillness. 

Silence,  sl^l^nse,  interj.  An  authoritative  re- 
straint of  speech. 

To  Silence,  si-l^nse,  v.  a.  To  still,  to  oblige  to 
hold  peace. 

Silent,  sl-lent,  adj.  Xot  speaking;  not  talkative; 
still ;  not  mentioning. 

Silently,  sl-l^nt-l^,  adv.  Without  speech  ;  with- 
out noise ;  without  mention. 

SiLlCIOUS,  se-lish-is,  adj.  135.  357.  Made  of  hair. 

SiLICULOSE,  sl-llk-&-lose,'  adj.  427.  Husky,  full 
of  husks.— See  Appendix. 

SlLIGINOSE,  si-lid-ji^-n6se,'  adj.  427.  Made  o1 
fine  wheat — See  Appendix. 

SiLIQUA,  slUl^-kwj,  s.  92.  A  carat,  of  which  six 
make  a  scruple;  the  seed-vessel,  husk,  pod,  or  shell  of 
such  plants  as  are  of  the  pulse  kind. 

SiLlQUOSE,  sll-l^-kwdse,'?       ,.     , 

SlLIQUOUS,  slW^-kwfis,    S        ■^'  *^  "  '"^  "' 

capsule. — See  Appendix. 

Silk,  silk,  s.  The  thread  of  the  worm  that  turns 
afterwards  to  a  butterfly ;  the  stuff  made  of  the  worm's 
thread. 

Silken,  sllk^kn,  adj.  103.  Made  of  silk  :  soft,  ten- 
der ;  dressed  in  silk. 

Silkmercee,  s11kim?r-s5r,  *    A  dealer  in  silk. 

SiLKWEAVER,  sllk-we-v&r,  s.  One  whose  trade  is 
to  weave  silken  stuffs. 

Silkworm,  sllk-w&rm,  s.  The  worm  that  spins  silk. 

Silky,  silki<^,  adj.   Made  of  «ilk  ;  soft,  pliant. 

Sill,  sill,  s.  The  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot  of  the 
door. 

Sillabite,  sll-lJ-b&b,  s.  A  mixture  of  milk  warm 
from  the  cow  with  wine,  sugar,  (fee. 

Sillily,  sll-lW^,  adv.  In  a  silly  manner,  simply, 
foolishly. 

Silliness,  sll-I^-n^s,  5.  Simplicity,  weakness, 
harmless  folly. 

Silly,  slI-1^,  adj.  Harmless,  innocent,  artless ; 
foolish,  witless. 

SiLLYHOW,  slW^-hou,  s.  The  membrane  that  co- 
vers the  head  of  the  foetus. 

Silvan,  sil-vln,  adj.  88.    Woody,  fiiU  of  woods. 

Silver,  sil-v&r,  s.  98.  Silver  is  a  white  and  haixl 
metal,  next  In  weight  to  gold:  any  thing  of  soft  splen- 
dour; money  made  of  silver. 
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Silver,    sll-vfir,    adj.     Wade  of  silver;  white  like 

silver;  having  a  pale  lustre;  soft  of  voice. 
To   Silver,    sll-vfir,   v.   a.     To  cover  iuperficially 

with  silver;  to  adorn  with  mild  lustre. 
SiLVEUBEATER,  sll- vfir-b^-tOr,  s.    One  that  foliatot 

silver. 
SiLVERLY,    sll-vfir-lt^,    adv.      With  the  appearance 

of  silver. 
Silversmith,  sll-vur-smlrA,  t     One  that  works 

in  silver. 
SiLVERTHISTLE,  Sll-vfir-//ilS-sl,      7 
SiLVERWEED,  sll-vfir-w^d'ci,  \ 

Silvery,  sil-vur-e,  adj.     BesprinivUnl  with  silver, 

shining  like  silver. 
SiMAR,  S<i-mAr,'  J.     A  woman's  robe. 
Similar,  slm-^-l&r,  88.  (  adj.    Homogeneous, 

Similarly,  slmic-lfir-l^,      (         having  one  part 

like  another;  resembling,  having  resemblance. 
Similarity,  slm-e-lilr-i^-te,  s.    Likeness. 
Simile,   s1m-(5-l(^,   s.    96-    A  comparison  by  which 

any  thing  is  illustrated. 
SiMII.ITl/DE,   s^-mil-^-tfifle,   S,     Likeness,   resem- 
blance; comparison,  simile. 
Simitar,   s1m-^-tfir,  s.  88.     A  crooked  or  falcated 

sword  with  a  convex  cilge.     Wore  properly  spelt  Cim- 

etar. 

To  Simmer,  slmimfir,  v.  n.  98.  To  boil  gently, 
to  boil  with  a  gentle  hissing. 

Simony,  slm-fin-^,  s.  The  crime  of  buying  or  sel- 
ling church  preferment. 

To  SlMPER,  sim-pur,  v.  n.  98.  To  smile,  gene- 
rally to  smile  foolishly. 

Simper,  slmi-ptir,  s.  98.  A  smile,  generally  a  fool- 
ish smile. 

Simple,  slm-pl,  adj.  405.  Plain,  artless  ;  harm- 
less, uncompounded,  unminglcd ;  silly,  not  wise,  not 
cunning. 

Simple,  slm-pl,  s.  A  simple  ingredient  in  a  mci!i- 
eiiie,  a  drug,  an  herb. 

To  Simple,  slm-pl,  v.  n.    To  gather  simples. 

SiMPLENESS,  slm-pl-nes,  S.  The  quality  of  being 
simple. 

Simpler,  slm-pl-fir,  ,t.  98.  A  simjjlist,  an  herbalist. 

Simpleton,  slm-pl -tun,  s.  A  silly  mortal,  a  tri- 
fler,  a  foolish  fellow. 

Simplicity,  slm-plls-t^-t^,  ».  Plainness,  artless- 
ness;  not  subtilty,  not  abstruseness;  not  finery;  state 
of  being  imconipouniled  ;   weakness,  silliness. 

To  Simplify,  slm-ple-fl,  v.  a.  To  make  less  com- 
plex ;   to  reduce  to  first  principles. 

SiMPLIST,  sim-plist,  s.     One  skilled  in  jimples. 

Sl.MPI.Y,  slm-pl^,  adv.  Without  art,  without  sub- 
tilty;  of  itself,  without  addition  ;  merely,  solely  ;  fool- 
ishly, sillily. 

SiMULAR,  slmifi-lir,  s.  88.  One  that  counterfeits. 
Not  in  use. 

Simulation,  slm-fi-la-sliiin,  j.  That  part  of  hy- 
pocrisy which  pretends  that  to  be  which  is  not. 

Simultaneous,  sl-mfil-ta-n^-fis,  af//.  135.  Act- 
ing together,  existing  at  the  same  time. 

Sin,  sin,  *.  An  act  against  the  laws  of  God,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  religion;  habitual  negligence  of 
religion. 

To  Sin,  sin,  t'.  n.  To  neglect  Uie  lawi  of  religion, 
to  violate  the  laws  of  religion  ;  to  ofi'cnd  against  right. 

Since,  slnse,  adt>.  Because  that;  from  the  time 
that;  ago,  before  this. 

SiNCi;,  slnse,  prej>.  After,  reckoning  from  some 
time  past  to  the  time  present. 

Sincere,  sln-s^re,'  utlj.  Pure,  unminglcd  ;  ho- 
nest, undissembling,  uncorrupt. 

Sincerely,  sln-s^re-1^,  adv.  Honestly,  without 
hypocrisy. 

SiNCERENESS,  sln-s^rein5s,   '^ 

S.NCERITY,  sln-S^'l-'ct^,  J 

tention,  purity  of  mind  ;  freedom  from  hvpncrisy 
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SlVEON,  slnidfin,  s.  16S.    A  fold,  a  wrapper. 
Sine,  sine,  s.    A  right  tine,  in  Geometry,  is  a  righj 

line  drawn  from  one  end  of  an  arch  periicndicularly 

upon  Uie  di«meter  drawn  from  the  other  end  of  that 

arch. 
Sinecure,  sUn^-k6re,  *.    An  office  wb':*  has  re- 

venue  without  any  employment. 
Sinew,  sln-ni,  t.  2H5.    A  tendon,  the  Ilgaanent  by 

which  the  joint*  are  moved  ;  applied  to  whatever  giveJ 

strength  or  compactness,  as,  money  is  the  sinew  of  war; 

nuiscle  or  nerve. 
To   Sinew,    sln-nfi,    v.   a.     To  knit  as  by  sinews. 

Not  in  use. 
Sinewed,    slninude,    adj.    S59.     Furnished  with 

sinews ;  strong,  firm,  vigorous. 
Sinewy,    sln-n6-e,    adj.      Consisting   of  a   sinew, 

nervous ;  strong,  vigorous. 
Sinful,    sln^ful.   adj.     Alien  from  God;   unsancti- 

fied  ;  wicked,  not  observant  of  religion,  contrary  to  le. 

ligiun. 

Sinfully,  slniful-^,  adv.    Wickedly. 

Sinfulness,  sln-ful-n^s,  s.  Alienation  from  God, 
neglect  or  violation  of  the  duties  of  religion. 

To  Sing,  sing,  v.  n.  Fret.  I  Sang,  or  Sung ;  part, 
pass.  Sung.  To  form  the  voice  to  melody,  to  articu- 
nte  musically;  to  utter  sweet  sounds  inarticulately; 
to  make  any  small  or  shrill  noise;  to  tell,  in  Poetry. 

To  SfNG,  sing,  V.  a.  409.  To  relate  or  mention, 
n  Poetry  ;  to  celebrate,  to  give  praise  to ;  to  utter  har- 
moniously. 

To  Singe,  slnje,  p.  a.  To  scorch,  to  burn  slightly 
or  superficially. 

Singer,  slng-ur,  s.  410.  One  who  sings,  one  whose 
profession  or  business  is  to  sing. 

SiNGiNGMASTER,  siiig  -  uig- mas  -  tfir,  J.  410. 
One  who  teaches  to  sing. 

Single,  slng-yl,  adj.  405.  One,  not  double;  par. 
ticular,  individual,  not  compounded;  alone,  having 
no  companion,  having  no  assistant;  unmarried;  not 
complicated,  not  duplicated  ;  pure,  uncorrupt,  a  scrip- 
tural sense;  that  in  which  one  is  opposed  to  one. 

To  Single,  sing-gl,  v.  a.  To  choose  out  from  a- 
mong  others;  to  sc(|uester,  to  withdraw  ;  totakealone; 
to  separate. 

Singleness,  slng-gl-n^s,  s.    Simplicity,  sincerity 

honest  plainness. 
Singly,  slng-gli^,   adv.    Individually,  particularly  ; 

without  partners  or  associates;  honestly,  simply,  siO' 

ccrcly. 

Singular,  singigfi-lSr,  adj.  88.  179.  Single, 
not  comiilex,  not  compound  ;  in  Grammar,  expressing 
only  one,  not  plural;  particular,  unexampled  ;  having 
something  not  common  toothers;  alone,  that  of  which 
there  is  but  one. 

Singularity,  slntr-gWii'-'^-t^,  s.  Some  charac- 
ter or  quality  by  which  one  is  distinguished  from  others; 
any  thing  remarkable;  a  curiosity. 

Singularly,  sing-gfi-lir-l^,  adv.    Partjcularr..!, 

in  a  manner  not  common  to  others. 
Sinister,    slninls-tur,   adj.    98.    503.     Being  on 
the  left  hand  ;  left,  not  right :  b.-id,  deviating  from  ho- 
nesty, unfair;  unlucky,  inaus])icious. 
Jf5'  This  word,  though  uniformly  accented  on  the  se- 
cond syllable  by  the  iioets  quoted  by  Johnson,   is  as  uni- 
formly accented  on  the  first  by  all  our  lexicographers 
and  is  uniformly  so  pronounccii  by  the  best  speakers. 
Mr.   Nares  tells  ns,   that  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  think, 
that  when  this  word  is  used  iu  its  literal  sense,  as 

•<  In  lilt  tinitler  h.iiitl,  imtead  of  liall, 

••He  pl.ic'il  a  miglitj  inuB  ot  polent  nlef'—Dryden. 

it  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  but  when  In  the 

figurative  sense  of  corrupt,  insidious,  &e.  on  the  first. 

T/iis  distinction  seems  not  to  be  founded  on  the  best  u- 

sage,  and  is  liable  to  the  objections  noticed  under  the  word 

Howl. — See  Principles,  No.  4!»5. 

SiNISTROUS,  sln-iils-tr&s,  adj.  Absurd,  ocrverse, 
wrong-headed. 

SiNlSTROUSLY,  sln-nls-tr?is-l<?,  adv.  With  a  ten- 
dency to  the  left :  perversely,  ab.iurdly.  Accented  ac- 
cording to  the  adjective. 

To    Sink,   slngk,   v.  n.    Fret.  1  Sunk,  anciejjtiy 
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Sank,  part.  Sunk  or  Sunken.  To  fall  down  through 
any  medium,  not  to  swim,  to  Roto  the  bottom  ;  to  fall 
gradually;  to  enter  or  penetrate  into  any  body  ;  to  lose 
height,  to  fall  to  a  level ;  to  lose  or  want  prominence  ; 
to  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed  ;  to  he  received,  to  be 
impressed;  to  decline,  to  decrease,  to  decay  ;  to  fall  into 
rest  or  indolence  ;  to  fall  into  any  state  worse  than  the 
former,  to  tend  to  ruin. 

To  Sink,  single,  v.  a.  408.  To  put  under  water, 
to  disable  from  swimming  or  floating ;  to  delve,  to 
make  by  delving;  to  depress,  to  degrade;  to  plunge 
into  destruction  ;  to  make  to  fall ;  to  bring  low,  to  di- 
minish in  quantity  ;  tocrush;  todiminishj  tomaketo 
decline;  to  suppress,  to  conceal. 

Sink,  slngk,  s.  408.  A  dram,  a  Jakes  ;  any  place 
where  corruption  is  gathered. 

Sinless,  sln-l^s,  adj.    Exempt  from  s'-i*. 

SiNLESSNF.SS,  slil-l^s-n^s,  s.     Exempt-.on  from  sin. 

Sinner,  sln-nfir,  s.  98.  One  at  cim.ily  with  God  ; 
one  not  truly  or  religiously  good ;  an  otfemler,  a  cri- 
minal. 

SlNOFFEHING,  sln^f-fur-ing,  s.  An  e»piation  or 
sacrifice  for  sin. 

SiNOPEa,  sln^-p&r,  j.  98.  A  species  of  earth, 
ruddJe. 

To  Sinuate,  sln^yi-ate,  v.  a.    To  bend  in  and  out. 

SiNUATION,  sin-y6-i'shun,  s.  113.  A  bending 
in  and  out. 

Sinuous,  sln-yd-fis,  adj.  1  13.    Bending  in  and  out. 

Sinus,  si-nus,  j.  a  bay  of  the  «ea,  an  openmg  of 
the  land ;  any  fold  or  opening. 

To  Sip,  sip,  v.  a.  To  take  a  small  quantity  of  liquid 
iu  at  the  mouth 

Sip,  sip,  *.  A  small  quantity  of  liquid  taken  in  at 
the  mouth. 

Siphon,  sl-f&n,  t.  166.  A  pi|)C  through  which 
liquors  are  conveyed. 

SlPPER,  slp'pfir,  i.  98.     One  that  sips. 

Sippet,  sip-pit,  i.  99.    A  small  sop. 
Sir,   s&r,  s.  109.     The  word  of  respect  in  compella- 
tion  ;  the  title  of  a  knight  or  baronet ;  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  Man  ;  a  title  given  to  the  kin  of  beef,  which 
one  of  our  kings  knighted  in  a  tit  o^  good  humour. 
Sire,  sire,   s.    A   father,   in   Poetry  ;   it   is   used  of 
beasts,  as,  the  horse  had  a  good  sire ;  it  is  used  in  Com- 
position, as,  Grand-sire.     A  comphmental  address  to  a 
king. 
Siren,   sl'r^n,    s.     A   goddess   who  enticed  men  by 

singing,  and  devoured  them. 
SlRIASIS,   s^-ri'l-sls,  s.   135.  503.     An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  and  its  mfnibrane,  through  an  exces- 
sive heat  of  the  sun. 
SiRIUS,  slr-ri-ft»,  j.    The  dogstar. 
Sirocco,   s^-r5k-kA,   s.     The  south-east,  or  Syrian 

wind. 
Sirrah,  sSr-rS,  s.  92.     A  compellalion  of  reproach 
and  insult. 

g:^  This  is  a  corruption  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  too 
ceneral  and  inveterate  to  be  remedied.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pro- 
Bounce  it  as  1  have  done.  W.  Johnston  alone  pronounces 
it  as  if  written  terrah  ;  and  Mr.  Elphinston,  because  it  is 
derived  from  lir  and  the  interjection  ah,  says  it  ought  to 
have  the  first  syllable  like  tir.—See  quotation  under  the 
word  Shire. 

SiROP,  or  Sirup,  s5rir&p,  «.  1 66.  The  Juice  of 
vegetables  boiled  with  sugar. 

15^  The  i  in  this  word  and  its  compounds  is  irrecover- 
ebly  corrupted  into  short  u. 
SiRUPED,   sirirfipt,   adj.   359.    Sweet,   like  sirup, 

bedewed  with  sweets. 
SiRUPY,  s&r-r&p-4,  adj.    Resembling  sirup. 
Sister,  sls-tfir,  s.  98.    a  woman  bfirn  of  the  same 
parents,  correlalive  to  brother;  one  of  the  same  faith, 
a  christian  ;  one  of  the  same  nature,  human  being ; 
one  of  the  same  kind,  one  of  the  same  office. 
Sister-in-law,  slsit&r-ln-law,  «.    a  husband  or 
wife's  sister. 

Sisterhood,  slsit&r-lmd,  «.    The  cffice  or  duty  of 

a  sister ;  a  set  of  sisters  ;  a  number  of  women  of  the 
«ame  otder. 


Sisterly,  sis'tJir-1^,  adj.  Like  a  sister,  becoming 
a  sister. 

To  Sit,  sit,  r.  n.  Fret.  I  Sat.  To  rest  u|)on  the 
buttocks  ;  to  be  in  a  srate  of  rest,  or  idleness  ;  to  be  in 
any  local  position ;  to  rest  as  a  weight  or  burden  ;  to 
settle,  to  abide  ;  to  brood,  to  incubate  ;  to  be  placed  in 
order  to  bepamted;  to  be  iu  any  situation  or  condition; 
to  be  fixed,  as  an  assembly;  to  be  jilaced  at  the  table; 
to  be  in  any  solemn  assembly  as  a  member  ;  to  Sit  down, 
(o  begin  a  siege;  to  rest,  to  cease  as  satisfied  ;  to  settle, 
tofixat)ode;  to  Sit  out,  to  be  without  engagement  ot 
employment,  to  continue  to  the  end  ;  to  Sit  up,  to  rise 
from  lying  to  sitting ;  to  watch,  not  to  go  to  bed. 

T}  Sit,  sit,  v.  a.  To  keep  upon  the  seat ;  to  be 
settled,  to  do  business. 

Site,  slle,  s.    Situation,  local  position, 

SiTH,  sit/i,  adv.    Siuce,  seeing  that.     Obsolete. 

SiTHE,  or  Scythe,  siTHe,  *.  The  instrument  ol 
mowing,  a  crooked  blade  joined  at  right  angles  to  a 
long  pole. 

Sitter,  slt-tur,  s.  98.  One  that  sits  ;  a  bird  that 
broods. 

Sitting,  slt-tlng,  t.  410.  The  posture  of  sitting 
on  a  seat  •  the  act  of  resting  on  a  seat ;  a  time  at  which 
one  exnibits  himself  to  a  painter;  a  meeting  of  an  as- 
sembly; a  course  of  study  uniutermitted;  a  time  foi 
which  one  sits  without  risuig  ;   incubation. 

Situate,  sU-tshii-ate,  part.  adj.  463.  Placed  with 
respect  to  any  thing  else. 

Situation,  sit-tsh6-a-shun,  *.  Local  respect,  po- 
sition :  condition,  state. 

Six,  slks,  s.    Twice  three,  one  more  than  five. 

Sixpence,  slksip^nse,  s.     A  coin,  half  a  shilling. 

SiXSCORE,  slks-skAre,  adj.    Six  times  twenty. 

SiXTEE.V,  siks-ti^^n,  adj.     Six  and  ten. 

Sixteenth,  slks-t^eni/i,  adj.   The  sixth  from  the 

tenth. 
Sixth,   slks/A,   adj.    The   first  after  the  fifth,   the 

ordinal  of  six. 

Sixth,  siks^A,  s.    A  sixth  part. 

Sixthly,  slks//(-y,  adv.    In  the  sixth  place. 

Sixtieth,  siks-t(^-^//i,  adj.  279.    Tlie  tenth  six 

times  repeated. 
Sixty,  slks-t^,  adj.     Six  times  ten. 
Size,  size,  s.    Bulk,  quantity  of  superficies,  compara- 
tive magnitude;  condition;  any  viscous  or  glutinous 
substance. 
To  Size,  size,   v.    a.    To  adjust,  to  arrange  accord- 
ing to  size;  to  settle,  to  fix;  tp  cover  witli  glutinous 
matter,  to  besmear  with  size. 
Sized,  sizd,  adj.   359.    Having  a  particular  mag- 
nitude. 
Sizeable,  si-zl-bl,  adj.     Reasonably  bulky. 
SiZER,    sl-zfir,    s.    98.    A  certain  rank  of  students 

in  the  universities. 
SiZINESS,  si-zd-n^s,  s.    Glutinousnesj)   ylscosity. 
SiZY,  si-ze,  adj.    Viscous,  glutinous. 
Skainsmate,   skanz-mate,  t.    A  messmate.    Ob- 
solete. 
Skate,   skate,   s.    A  flat  sea-fi»h  ;  a  sort  of  shoe 

armed  with  iron,  for  sliding  on  the  ice. 
Skean,  Skene,  s.    A  short  sword,  a  knifei. 
Skeg,  sk^g,  s.     A  wild  plum. 
SkEG«ER,   sk^gigiir,   s.    98.    Skeggers  arc  bred  oi 

such  sick  salmon  that  might  not  go  to  the  sea. 
Skein,  skane,   *.   249.     A   knot  of  tliread  or  sills 

wound. 
Skeleton,  sk^lM^-t&n,  s.  166.    The  bones  of  the 
tjody  preserved  together  as  much  as  can  be  in  their  na- 
tural situation  ;  the  comjiages  of  the  principle  parts. 
SkepTICk,  sk^pitlk,   s.   350.     One  who  doubts,  or 

pretends  to  doubt  of  every  thing See  Scliirrhiis. 

Jf:5»  It  is  with  some  reluctance  I  have  given  this  Aord 
as  Dr.  Johnson  has  written  it,  a  place  in  iJiis  Dictionary ; 
not  because  it  is  not  generally  pronounced  in  this  man- 
ner, out  that  I  think  conforming  our  spelling  to  a  yiro 
vaiiu.t;  pronunciation,  when  this  pronunciation  i£  con- 
trary to  analogy,  is  pregnant  with  the  greatest  evils  that 
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Skipjack,  sklpijiik,  s.    An  upstart. 
Skipkennel,   sklp-ken-nll,  s,   99.     A  lackey,  a 

footboy. 
Skipper,  sklpipur,  s.  98.    A  shipmaster,  or  ship- 
boy. 
Skirmish,  sk^r-mlsh,  s.  108.    A  slight  fight,  less 

than  a  set  battle ;  a  contest,  a  contention. 
To  Skirmish,  skSr-mish,  v.  n.    To  fight  loosely, 

to  fight  in  parties  before  or  after  the  shock  of  the  main 

battle. 
SkikMISHER,  sk^r-mlsh-&r,  s.     He  who  skirmishes. 
To  Skirre,  sk^r,  v.  a.    To  scour,  to  ramble  over 

in  order  to  clear. 
To  SlURRE,  sk^r,  ji.  n.    To  scour,  to  scud,  to  run 

in  haste. 
SkiRUET,  sk5ririt,  s.  99.    A  plant. 
SkibT,  skert,  s.  108.    The  loose  edge  of  a  garment; 

a  part  which  hangs  loose  below  the  waist;  the  edge  ol 

any  part  of  the  dress ;  edge,  margin,  border,  extreme 

part. 
To  Skirt,  skSrt,  v.  a.    To  border,  to  run  along  the 

edge. 
Skittish,    sklt-tish,    adj.      Shy,    easily   frighted  ; 

wanton,  volatile;  changeable,  fickle. 
Skittishly,   skit-tish-1^,  adv.    Wantonly,  uncer. 

tainly,  fickly. 
SkittiSHNESS,  skititlsh-n^s,  s.     Wantonness,  fie 

kleness,  shyness. 
Skittle,  sklt-tl,  s.  405.    A  piece  of  wood  like  s 

sugar-loaf  used  in  the  play  of  skittles. 
Skittles,  skit-tlz,  *.  jiiur. 


can  happen  to  a  language.  While  the  original  landmark 
is  standing,  the  true  proprietor  may  claim  his  rights;  but 
when  once  that  is  effaced,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  resump- 
tion. How  Ur.  Johnson  could  remove  this  landmark  is 
astonishing.  It  is  one  of  those  unaeojimtable  absurdities 
that  sometimes  enter  into  the  characters  of  men,  whose 
understandings  are  as  much  above  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  some  things,  as  they  are  below  them  in  others.  The 
truth  is,  this  great  man  troubled  himself  little  about  pro- 
nunciation ;  he  seems  to  have  c;ircd  as  little  for  etymolo- 
gies; and  even  grammatical  disquisitions  seem  not  to 
have  been  his  favourite  study;  but  when  words  were  to 
be  precisely  defined,  when  the  boundaries  of  their  signi- 
fications were  to  be  fixed,  and  their  most  delicate  shades 
of  meaning  to  be  distinguished  and  exemplified,  this 
task,  so  difficult  to  the  strongest  mind,  seemed  to  pre-| 
sent  hira  with  an  operation  worthy  of  his  powers ;  in  this 
labour  he -was,  indeed,  a  literary  Hercules,  and  in  this  he 
has  toiled  with  honour  to  himself,  and  to  the  essential 
improvement  of  the  English  language. 
Skeptical,  sk^p-t(^kll,  adj.  Doubtful,  pretend- 
ing to  universal  doubt. 
Skepticism,    sk^p-t^-slzm,   s.      Universal   doubt, 

pretence  or  profession  of  universal  doubt. 
Sketch,   sk^tsh,  s.    An  outline;  a  rough  draught, 

a  first  plan. 
To  Sketch,  sk^tsh,  v.  n.    To  draw,  by  tracing  the 

outUne ;  to  plan,  by  givfrig  the  first  or  principal  motion 
Skewer,   skire,   i.  265.     A  wooden  or  iron  pin, 

used  to  keep  meat  in  form. 
To  Skewer,  skire,  v,  a.  98.     To  fasten  with 

skewers. 
Skiff,  skif,  s.    A  small  light  boat. 
Skilful,   skll-fil,   ac0.     Knowing,  qualihed  with 

skiU. 
Skilfully,   ukil-fil-^,  adj.    With  skill,  with  art, 

with  uncommon  ability,  dexterously. 
SkiLFULNESS,  skll-ful-n6s,  s.    Art,  ability,  dexter- 

ousness. 
Skill,    skll,    s.     Knowledge  of  any  practice  or  art, 

readiness  in  any  practice. 
To  Skill,  skll,  v.  n.    To  be  knowing  in,  tobedex 

terous  at. 
Skilled,   skild,   adj.   359.     Knowing,  dexterous, 

acquainted  with. 
SkILLESS,  skll-l^s,  adj.     Wanting  art.     Not  in  use. 
Skillet,  skll-llt,  S.  99.    A  small  kettle  or  boiler, 
To  Skim,  skim,  v.  a.    To  clear  ofl'  from  the  ui)pet 

part,  by  passing  a  vessel  a  little  below  the  surface;  to 

take  by  skimming ;  to  brush  the  surface  lightly,  to  pass 

very  near  the  surface. 
To  Skim,   skim,  v.  n.    To  pass  lightly,  to  gUde  a- 

long. 
SkimblesKAMBLE,  sklm'bl-skiiii-bl,  adj.    Wan- 
dering wild.     A  cant  word. 
Skimmer,  sklm-mtir,  s.  98.    A  shalloiv  vessel  with 

which  the  scum  is  taken  off'. 
Skimmilk,   sklm-milk,'   s.     Milk  from  which  the 

cream  has  been  taken. 
Skin,    skin,    t.    The   natural  covering  of  the  flesh ; 

hide,  pelt,  that  which  is  taken  from  animals,  to  make 

parchment  or  leather. 
To  Skin,  skin,  v.  a.    To  flay,  to  strip  or  divest  of 

the  skin ;  to  cover  wilh  the  skin ;  to  cover  superficially. 
Skink,  sklngk,  s.  (Saxffti.J    Drink,  any  thing  po. 

table;  pottage. 
To  Skink,  sklngk,  v.  n.  408.    To  serve  drink 
SkiNKEK,  skingk-ar,  s.    One  that  serves  drink. 
Skinned,   skind,  adj.  359.    Having  the  nature  of 

skin  or  leather. 
Skinner,  skin-nOr,  s.  98.    A  dealer  in  skins. 
Skinniness,  skln-ne-n^s,  s.    The  quality  of  being 

skinny. 
Skinny,    skln^ne,    adj.     Consisting  only  of  skin, 

wanting  flesh. 
To  Skip,  skip,  v.  W.    To  fetch  quick  bounds,  to  pass 

by  quick  leaps,  to  bound  lightly  and  joyfully  ;  to  pass 

without  notice. 
To  Skip,  skip,  v.  a.    To  miss,  to  pass. 
SKIP^  skip,  s.    A  light  leap  or  bound. 
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Jf^'This  word  is  in  no  Dictionary  that  I  have  seen  ;  nor 
do  Ilinow  its  derivation.  It  is  described  by  Johnson,  un- 
der the  word  Loggats,  to  be  kittle-pins  set  up  and  thrown 
down  by  a  bowl ;  but  what  kittle-pim  are,  neither  he  nor 
any  other  of  our  lexicographers  informs  us. 
Skonce,  sk&nse,  s. — See  Sconce. 
Skreen,  skre^n,  s.  246.    A  riddle  or  coarse  sieve; 

any  thing  by  which  the  sun  or  weather  is  kept  off, 

shelter,  concealment.     Better  written  Screen. 
To  Skreen,  skreen,  t;.  a.    To  riddle,  to  sift ;  to 

shade  from  sun  or  light,  or  weather ;  to  shelter  or  pro- 
tect. 
SkuE,  skfi,  adj.  335.    Oblique,  sidelong. 
To  Skulk,   skulk,   v.  n.     To  hide,  to  lurk  in  fear 

or  malice. 
Skull,   sk&l,  s.    The  bone  that  encloses  the  head ; 

a  shoal. 
Skullcap,  skul-kip,  s.    a  headpiece. 
Sky,  skei,  5.  160.    The  region  which  surrounds  this 

earth  bevond  the  atmos]ihere ;  it  is  taken  for  the  whole 

region  without  the  earth ;  the  heavens ;  the  weather. 
Skyey,  skeW,  adj.     Ethereal. 
Skycolour,  skei-k61-5r,  s.    An  azure  colour,  the 

colour  of  the  sky. 
SkycolouRED,  sk<il-k&l-&rd,  adj.     Blue,   azure, 

like  the  sky. 
Skydyed,  sk(;i-dlde,  adj.    Coloured  like  the  sky. 
Skyed,  sk^lde,  a^.  359.    Enveloped  by  the  skiei, 
Skyish,  sk^i-lsh,  adj.    Coloured  by  the  ether. 
Skylark,  sk^i-ldrk,   s.    A  lark  that  mounts  ant) 

sings. 
Skylight,  skd'1-lite,  s.    A  window  placed  in  a  rooiQ, 

not  late/ally,  but  in  the  ceiling. 
Skyrocket,  skeKrik-it,  s.    A  kind  of  firework, 

which  flies  high,  and  bums  as  it  flies. 
Slab,   sl^b,  s.    A   puddle;  a  plane  of  stone,  as,  • 

marble  slab. 
Slab,  slib,  ac^.   Thick,  viscous,  glutinous. 
To  Slabber,  silb-b&r.  or  sJib-bfir,   i.  n.    To 

let  the  spittle  fall  f.om  the  mouth,   to  drive ;  ic  shed 

or  pour  .my  thirg. 

^^'  The  second  sound  of  thi?  wort}  is  by  much  the 
more  usual  one  ;  t^.  ^s  jt  ,f  ,„  fjjrect  opposition  to  the 
orthography,  u  oivn*  tooe  niseountcnanced,  ami  the  „ 
restored  to  its  true  sound.  Correct  usage  seems  some* 
what  inclined  tr>  this  reformation,  and  every  lover  of  cor- 
rectness ought  ,o  favour  tt. 


SLA  SLE 

n^.r  167,  nSt  163— tftbe  171,  tfib  172,  bftll  173—611  299-pi,'md  313— </an  466— this  469. 
Slabberer,  siabibir-ir,  s.   S8.     He  who  slab-I  Slatternly,  slititum-le.cdi.  Negligent  in  diese, 

bcrs.  ^  inelegant  in  dress. 

Slabby,  slib-be,  adj.    Thick,  viscous ;  wet,  fioody.   To  Slattern  away,  slatiturn-a-wa,'  v.  a.    To 
Slack,  silk,  adj.    Loose  ;   remiss  ;  relaxed.  lose  by  negligence. 

To  Slack,  slik,  7  Slaty,  slaitt^,  adj.    Having  the  nature  of  slate. 

2'o  Slacken,  slikikn,  103.    S    "*   "'    '^° ''^ '*" |  Slave,    slave,    s.      One   mancipated   to  a   master, 

miss,  to  neglect ;  to  lose  the  power  of  cohesion ;  to  Or      ""'  "  freeman,  a  dependant. 

bate;  to  languish,  to  flag.  To  SLAVE,  slave,  v.  n.    To  drudge,  to  moil,  to  toil. 

To  Slack,  8lAk  ?  ^^  Slaver,  slivi&r,  ..  gs.    Spittle  running  from  the 

To  Slacken,  slak-kn,  i  '  mouth,  dnvei. 

less  tight;  to  relax,  to  remit ;  to  ease,  to  mitigate;  to  To   SlaVER,   sljv'&r,   t).   71.     To  be  smeared  with 

cause  to  be  remitted;  to  crumble;  to  neglect;  tore-      spittle;  to  emit  spittle. 

press;  to  make  less  quick  and  forcible.  »rv,  Cr  a«tju    oU,,'?,,.  rr^  ....     . 

e/.^„\.m,        o     II       1        lu    1       ■  ,1       ^      JO  bLAVER,  slav-ur,  i;.  a.    To  smear  with  drivel. 

Slack,  slak,  1.  Small  coal,  coal  brokemn  small  parts,  o,  . n   »?.    % 

c  ,,,  M>       J        _        ,  ,.        ,  bLAVERER,    slav-ur-ur,   s.   98.     One  who  cannot 

SlackLY,   siaky^,  adt,.     Loosely,   negligently,  re-      hold  his  spittle,  a  drivcllt'r,  an  Idiot. 

^^^^'  -----  Slavery,  slaiv&r-^,  s.  557.    Servitude,  the  con- 

dition of  a  slave,  the  offices  of  a  slave. 


Slackness,  sllkin^s,  t.    Looseness,  not  tightness  ; 

negligence,  remissness;  want  of  teridency  ;  weakness. 
Slag,  sllg,  s.    The  dross  or  recrement  of  metal,      i 
Slaie,  slh,  s.    A  weaver's  reed.  ' 

S1..AIN.  sline.    The  part.  2)ass.  of  Slay.  '  j 

To  Slake,  slake,  v.  a.    To  quench,  tf  e-AiSnguish. 

8:^  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word  like 


Slaughter,    slawitur,  s.    213.  390.     Massacre, 

destruction  by  the  sword. 
To  Slaughter,  slaw-t&r,  v.  a.    To  massacre,  to 

slay,  to  kill  with  the  sword. 
Slaughterhouse,    sliwit&r-house,    $.     House 

in  which  beasts  are  killed  for  the  butcher. 


the  word  slack.     This  is  the  word,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ob-  SLAUGHTERMAN,  slaw-tar-min,  s.    One  employ- 
serves,  from  which  it  is  evidently  derive<l;  but  as  It  has      ed  in  killing. 

acquired  a  distinct  and  appropriated  meaning.  It  is  with  Ct  .  r,,,T„.,T,,f^.T«     „i'     w     x  i-       .^    . 

ereat  propriety  that  it  differs  a  little  from  iL,  original.  SLAUGHTEROUS,    slawltur-fis,   adj.     Destructive, 
both  iu  orthography  and  pronunciation.  1     murderous. 

All  our  orthoepists  unite  in  pronouncing  this  word  re-  SLAVISH,    slaTVlsh,    adj.     Servile,   mean,  base,  de- 
gularly;    but,  as  Mr.  Smith  observes,  bricklayers  and      pendent, 

their  labourers  universallypronounce  itwith  theshorta;  Sr  ivicurv    cU'vId,  1.1    „,l,.      e       1  1      .„       . 
as  if  written  slack  ;  and  it  niay  be  added,  that  the  correct  ^^-AVISHLY,  sla-v  ish-ltS,  adv.     Servilely,  meanly. 

fst  speakers,  when  using  tlie  iiarticijiial  adjective  in  the  DLAVISHNESS,  sla-vish-nes,  s.    Servility,  meanne^.? 

words  u?uizA-«rfrtmf,  pronounce  the  a  iu  the  same  man-.  To  Sr  AY    sla    «    n    9QCi      Vret    <5iom  •  „^r/  „^ic 
ncr;  but  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  I  "'e,  ■-',.■'„        i     7  Slew  ,  ;;arf. ;jaii 

T^  «T  »»f     Mm    ,.    „      1-      1       u.       .  1.  Slain.     1  <)  kill,  to  butcher,  to  put  to  death, 

ro  Slam,   slim,  t,.  a.    To  slaughter,  to  crush  ;  to|,gL^^,^^_  ^5^,=^^^  ^_  gg_ 


win  all  the  tricks  in  a  hand  at  whist. 
Slam,  slim,  s.     A  term  at  whist,  when  all  the  tricks 

in  a  hand  are  won. 
To  Slander,  slSnid&r,  v.  a.  78.    To  censure 

falsely,  to  belie. 
Slander,   sllnid&r,  *.     False  invective ;  disgrace, 

reproach ;  disreputation,  ill  name. 
Slanderer,    sllnid&r-fir,   s.     One   who  belies 

another,  one  who  lays  false  imputations  on  another. 
Slanderous,   sl4nidir-us,  adj.  314.    Uttering 

reproachful  falsehoods;  containing  reproachful  false- 
hoods, calumnious. 

Slanderously,  sllnid&r-&s-l6,   adv.    Calumnl- 

ously,  with  false  reproach. 
Slang,  sling.    The  pret.  of  siing. 
Slank,  sllngk,  *.     An  herb. 

Slant,  sllllt,  78.  "ladj.     Oblique,   not  direi-:, 

Slanting,  sllnt-ing,    5         "°'  perpendicular. 
SlanTLY,   sUtitiliS,  78.     7   adv.     Obliquely,    rw; 
Slantwise,   slint-wize,     4    perpendicularly,  slope. 
Slap,  slip,  s.    a  smart  blow. 
Slap,  slip,  adv.    With  a  sudden  and  violent  blow. 
To  Slap,  slip,  v.  a.    To  strike  with  a  slap. 

Slapdash,  slAp-dish,'  ituerj.  au  at  once,  a  low 
word. 

To  Slash,  sllsh,  v.  a.  To  cut,  to  cut  with  long 
cuts;  to  lash.    Slash  is  improper. 

To  Slash,  slish,  v.  n.  To  strike  at  random  with 
a  sword. 

Slash,  sllsh,  «.    cut,  wound ;   a  cut  in  cloth. 

SlatcH,  slltsh,  ».  The  middle  part  of  a  rope  or  ca- 
ble that  hangs  down  loose. 

Slate,  slate,  s.  a  gray  fossil  stone,  easily  bro- 
ken into  thin  plates,  which  are  used  to  cover  houses,  or 
to  write  upon. 

To  Slate,  slate,  v.  a.    To  c«ver  the  roof,  to  tile. 
Slater,  slaitir,  t.  98.    One  who  covers  with  slateg 
or  tiles. 


Killer,  murderer,  destroyer. 

Sleazy,  sle-ze,  adj.  227.  Weak,  wanting  sub- 
stance. 

Sled,  sled,  s.     a  carriage  drawn  without  wheels. 

Sledded,  sled-Jld,  adj.  99.    Mounted  on  a  sled. 

SleDGE,  sk'dje,  5.  A  large  heavy  hammer ;  a  car- 
riage without  wheels,  or  with  very  low  wheels. 

Sleek,  sleek,  a(0.  246.    Smooth,  glossy. 

To  Sleek,  sletik,  v.  a.  To  comb  smooth  and  even 
to  render  soft,  smooth,  or  glossy. 

Sleekly,  sldekilfi,  adv.    Smoothly,  glossily. 

To  Sleep,  slec^p,  v.  n.  246.  To  take  rest,  by  su9. 
pension  of  the  mental  powers;  to  rest,  to  be  motion- 
less ;  to  live  thoughtlessly  ;  to  be  dead,  death  being  a 
state  from  which  man  will  some  time  awake ;  to  be  in- 
attentive, notvigilant;  to  be uuuoticed,;or  unattended. 

Sleep,  sleep,  s.  Repose,  rest,  suspension  of  the 
mental  powers,  slumber. 

Sleeper,  sl^^p'-hz,  S.  98.  one  who  sleeps ;  a  la- 
zy  inactive  drone;  that  which  lies  dormant,  or  with- 
out effect;  a  fish. 

Sleepily,  sle^pi^-ld,  adv.  Drowsily,  with  desire 
to  sleep;  dully,  lazily;  stupidly. 

Sleepiness,  sl^^pi^.n^s,;s.  Drowsiness,  disposi- 
tion to  sleep,  inability  to  keep  awake. 

Sleepless,  sl^epil^s,  adj.    Wanting  sleep. 
Sleepy,  sl^^pi^,  adj.    Drowsy,  disposed  to  sleep ; 

soporiferous,  causing  sleep. 
Sleet,  sl^et,  S,  '216.    a  kind  of  smooth  small  hail 

or  snow,  not  falling  in  flakes,  but  single  particles. 
To  Sleet,  sl^dt,  v.  n.   To  snow  in  small  particles 

intermixed  with  rain. 
Sleety,  sl^^t-^,  adj.     Bringing  sleet. 
Sleeve,  sl^^V,  S.  246.  ITie  part  of  a  garment  that 

covers  the  arm ;  a  fish. 
Sleeved,  sl^ivd,  adj.  3,59.      Having  sleeves. 
Sleeveless,  sld4v-lls,  adj.  Wanting  sleeves 


wantuig  reasonableness,  wanting  propriety, 
e  ,-  ,  J  Sleight,  sllte,  s.  253.   Artful  trick,  cunning  ar- 

isLATTERN,  slit-tlirn,  s.  98.    A  woman  negligent        ''fi^e,  dexterous  practice, 
not  elegant  or  nice.  'I  Slender,  slfc-dir,  adj.  98.  Thin,  Bmall  in  cir- 
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»**  559.  Fite  73,  f^r  77,  fMl  83,  fit  81— mi  93,  mbt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  nifive  164, 


cumfercnce  compared  witli  the  length ;  small  in  the 
waist,  having  a  fine  shape;  olight;  small,  weak;  spar- 
ing; not  amply  ^upplied. 


a  working  yard  with  a  gradual  descent  convenient  fo! 
launching  vessels. 
SUPBOARD,  sllp-bord,  5.    A  board  sliding  in  grooves. 


Slenderly,  slen^dir-lfi,  adv.     Without   bulk  ; .  Slipknot,  slipknot,  s.    A  bow  knot,  a  knot 


slightly,  meanly, 


Slendernkss,   slenid&r-iies,  s.    Thinness,  small-  ,  SLIPPER    sllp'pfir,  s. 


nessof  circumference;  want  of  bulk  or  strength;  slight- 
ness;   want  of  plenty. 
Slept,  slept.     The  ;>rrf.  of  Sleep. 
Slew,  slh,  265.    The  pret.  of  Slay. 
To   SleY,    sla,   V.  71.  269.    To  part  or  twist  into 

threads. 
To  Slice,    slise,   v.  a.    To  cut  into  flat  pieces  ;   to 

cut  nito  parts ;  to  cut  off;  to  cut,  to  divide. 
Slice,    sllse,   s.     a    braid   piece  cut  off;   a   broad 
piece ;  a  broad  head  fixed  in  a  handle,  ajyt*!,  a  spatula. 
Slid,  slid.     The  pret.  of  Slide. 
SliddEN,  slid-dii,  103.    The  ;)ar<.  pasi.  of  Slide. 
To    Slidder,   slld-d&r,   v.   n.  98.    To  slide  with 

interruption. 
To   Slide,   slide,  v.  n.    Pret.  Slid ;  part.  pass. 
Slidden.     To  jjass  along  smoothly,  to  glide;  to  move 
without  change  of  the  foot ;   to  pass  along  by  silent  and 
unobserved  prORTCssion  ;  to  pass  silently  and  gradually 
from  good  to  bad  ;  to  pass  without  ditliculty  or  obstrue-  1 
tion;  to  move  upon  the  ice  by  a  single  impulse,  without 
change  of  feet ;  to  fall  by  oiror  ;  to  be  not  firm;  topaas 
with  a  free  and  gentle  course  or  flow. 
To  Slide,  slide,  v.  a.    To  pass  imperceptibly. 
Slide,  slide,  s.   Smooth  and  easy  pasjage  ;  slow  even 

course. 
Slider,  sll-dSr,  s.    He  who  slides. 
Slight,   sllte,    adj.   393.      Small,    inconsiderable ; 
weak,  negligent ;  foolish,  weak  of  mind ;  not  strong, 
thin,  as,  a  slight  silk. 
Slight,  sllte,  $.    Neglect,  contempt ;  artifice,   cun- 
ning practice. 
To   Slight,   sllte,   r.  a.     To  neglect,  to  disregard  ; 
to  throw  carelessly  ;  to  slight  over,  to  treat  or  perform 
carelessly. 
Slighter,  sll-t&r,  s.  98.    One  who  disregards. 
Slightingly,  sU-tlng-le,  ady.  410.    Without  re- 
verence, with  contempt. 
Slightly,   slite-le,  adv.    Negligently,   contemptu- 
ously; weakly,  without  force;  without  worth. 
SliGHTNESS,    sllte-n^s,     s.        Weakness,    want    of 

strength ;  negligence,  want  of  attention. 
Slim,  slim,  adv.    slender,  thin  of  shape. 
Slime,  slime,  i.  Viscous  mire,  any  glutinous  substance. 
SLIMINESS,     sll-mi-n5s,    S.        Viscosity,    glutinous 

matter. 
Slimy,  sll-me,  adj.    Ovenpread  with  slime ;  tsscous, 

glutinous. 
Sliness,  sli-nSs,  s.    Designing  artifice. 
Sling,    sling,    s.  410.     A  missile  weapon  made  by 
a  strap  ;  a  throw,  a  stroke;  a  kind  of  hanging  bandage. 
To  Sling,    sling,    v.    a.    To   throw   by   a  sling  ;    to 
throw,  to  cast;  to  hang  loosely  by  a  string;  to  move 
by  means  of  a  rope. 
SliNGEE,   sling-ur,  «.  409,  410.    One  who  slings, 

or  uses  the  sling. 
To  Sunk,   sllngk,  v.   n.    Fret.  Slunk.    To  sneak, 

to  steal  out  of  the  way. 
To   Sunk,   sllngk,  v.  a.  40S.    410.    To  cast,  to 

miscarry  of. 
To  Slip,   slip,   v.   n.    To  slide,   not  to  tread  firm ; 
to  move  or  fly  out  of  place;  to  sneak,  to  slink  ;  to  glide, 
to  pass  unexpectedly  or  imperceptibly;  to  fall  into  fault 
or  error;  to  escape,  to  fall  out  of  the  memory. 
To  Sup,  slip,  v.  a.    To  convey  secretly  ;   to  lose  by 
negligence;  to  part  twigs  from  the  main  body  by  lacer- 
ation ;   to  escape  from,  to  leave  slyly  ;  to  let  loose,  to 
throw  otfany  thing  that  holds  one  ;  to  pass  over  negli- 
gently. 
Sup,   slip,    «.      The  act  of  slipping,  a  false  step  ; 
error,  mistake,  fault ;  a  twig  torn  from  the  main  stock ; 
a  leash  or  string  in  which  a  dog  is  held,  an  escape,  a 
desertion;  a  long  narrow  piece.  Among  Shipbuilders, 
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98.     A   shoe  without  leather 
behind,  into  which  the  foot  slips  easily. 
Slipperiness,    slip-pur-i-n^s,  s.     State  or  quality 
ofbeinjj  slippery,  smoothness,  glibness;  uncertainty, 
want  of  lirm  footing. 
Slippery,  sllp-pur-^,  adj.    Smooth,  glib;   not  af- 
fording firm  footing  ;   hard  to  hold,  hard  to  keep;   not 
standing  firm;  uncertain,  changeable  ;  not  chaste 
Slippy,  sllp-pt^,  adj.    Slippery. 
Slipshod,  sllp-shid,  ailj.     Having  shoes  not  pulled 

up  at  the  heels,  but  barely  slipped  on. 
Slipslop,   slip-slop,   s.      Weak   liquor ;   affectation 

of  using  elegant  woris,  and  mistaking  them. 
To  Slit,  silt,  v.   a.    Pret.  and  part.  Slit  and  Slit- 
ted.     To  cut  longwise. 
Slit,  slit,  s.    a  long  cut  and  narrow  opening. 
To  SliVE,  sUve,         ^  V.  a.    To  Split,  to  divide  long. 
To  Sliver,  sll-v5r,  J       wise,  to  tear  off  longwise. 
Sliver,  sli-vur,  s.  98.    A  branch  torn  off. 
Sloats,   slots,  s.   295.    Sloats  of  a  cart,  are  those 
underjiieces  which  keep  the  bottoin  together. 

Slobber,  sl6b-bur,  *.    Slaver See  Slabber. 

Sloe,  slA,  S.  295.     The  fruit  of  the  blackthorn. 
Sloop,  sldSp,  s.  306.     a  small  ship. 
Slop,  slip,  S.    Any  mean  aiiJ  vile  liquor. 
Slop,  slip,  s.   (Generally  tised  in  the  plural)    Trows- 

ers,  open  breeches. 
Slope,  slipe,  adj.    Oblique,  not  perpendicular. 
Slope,    slope,   s.     An  oblique  direction,   any  thing 
obliquely  directed;  declivity,  ground  cut  or  formtd 
with  declivity. 
Slope,  slApe,  adv.    Obliquely,  not  perpendicularly. 
To  Slope,  slipe,  v.  a.    To  form  to  obliquity  or  de- 
clivity, to  direct  obliquely. 
To  Slope,  slipe,  v.  n.     To  take  an  oblique  or  de- 
clivous direction. 
Si.OPENESS,  slipe-nes,  s.    Obliquity,  declivity. 
Slopewise,  slipe^wize,  adj.    Obliquely. 
SlOPINGI.Y,  sli-pll)g-l<i,  adv.  410.     Obliquely. 
Sloppy,  slip-p^,  adj.    Miry  and  wet. 
Slot,  slit,  s.    The  tract  of  a  deer. 
Sloth,  slii/j,  *.  467.     Laziness,  sluggishness,  idle- 
ness; an  animal  of  very  slow  motion. 
Slothful,  sloiA-lul,  adj.   Lazy,  sluggish,  dull  of 

motion. 

Sloth  FULLY,  slii/j-ffil-i,  adv.    With  sloth. 

SlOTHFULNESS,  sliiA-lul-n&,  s.  Laziness,  slug- 
gishness, inactivity. 

Slouch,  sloutsh,  s.  313.  A  downcast  look,  a  de- 
pression of  the  head ;  a  man  who  looks  heavy  and 
clownish. 

To  Slouch,  sloutsli,  i>.  n.  To  hare  a  downcast 
clownish  look. 

Sloven,  sluviv5n>  «.  103.  A  man  indecetUly  ne- 
gligent of  clc-mliness,  a  man  dirtily  dressed. 

Slovenliness,  tl&viv^n-l^-n^s,  s.  Indecent  ne- 
gligence of  dress,  neglect  of  cleanliness. 

Slovenly,  slJiv-v^n-l«i,  adj.  Negligent  of  dress, 
negligent  of  neatness,  not  cleanly. 

Slovenly,  sl&v-v^n-l^,  adv.  In  acoavso,  inelegant 
manner. 

SlOVENRY,  slJiviv3n-ri,  $.  Dirtiness,  want  of  neaU 
ness. 

Slough,  sl5ii,  s.  313.  390.     A  deep  miry  place, 

Slough,  sl&H",  s.  391.  The  skin  which  a  serpent 
casts  off  at  his  jieriodical  renovation  ;  the  part  that  se- 
p.irates  from  a  foul  sore. 

Sloughy,  slou-^,  adj.    Miry,  boggy,  muddy. 

Slow,  sli,  adj.  324.    Not  swift,  not  quick  of  mo- 
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tion;  late,  not  happening  in  a  short  time ;  not  ready, 
not  miiek;  acting  with  deliberation;  dull,  inactive; 
dull,  heavy  in  wit. 

Slow,  s16.     In  composition,  is  an  adverb.     Slowly. 

2'o  Slow,  s16,  v.  a.  To  delay,  to  procrastinate.  Not 
in  use. 

Slowly,  slo-le,  adv.  Not  speedily  ;  not  soon  ;  not 
hastily;  not  promptly;  tardily,  sluggishly. 

Slowness,  sl6-n&,  $•  Smallncss  of  motion  ;  want 
of  velocity  ;  length  of  time  in  which  any  thing  acts  or 
is  brought  to  pass;  dullness  to  admit  conviction  or  af- 
fection ;  want  of  promptness ;  deliberation,  cool  delay  i 
dilatoriness,  procrastination.  I 

SlOWOK.M,  slo-W&rm,  s.  The  blind  worm,  a  small  ■ 
viper. 

To  Slubber,  sl&bib&r,  v.  a.  98.  To  do  any  thinu 
lazily,  imperfectly,  or  with  idle  hurry;  to  stain,  tui 
daub  ;  to  cover  coarsely  or  carelessly. 

Slubberdegullion,    slub-bar-d^-gEil-yun,    i. 

A  sorry  wretch.     A  low  word. 
SluUGE,  sl&dje,  s.     Mire,  dirt  mixed  with  water. 
Slug,    slug,   *.      An  idler,   a  drone  ;  a  kind  of  slow 

creeping  snail;   a  cylindrical  or  oval  piece  of  metal 

shot  from  a  gun. 
Sluggard,    sl&g-g&rd,   s.    88.      An  inactive   lazy 

fellow. 
To  SluGGARDISE,  slugig&r-dize,  v.  a.     To  make 

idle,  to  make  dronish. 
Sluggish,  slugiglsb,  adj.    Lazy,  slothful. 

Sluggishly,    slag-glsh-le,   adv.     Lazily,   idly, 

slowly. 

Sluggishness,  slug-glsh-n^s,  s.    sioth,  laziness, 

idleness. 

Sluice,  slhse,  i.  342.  A  Watergate,  a  floodgate,  a 
vent  for  water. 

To  Sluice,  slise,  v.  a.     To  emit  by  floodgates. 

SluicY,  slii-sl,  adj.  Falling  in  streams  as  from  a 
sluice  or  floodgate. 

To  Slumber,  slum-bur,  v.  n.  To  sleep  lightly, 
to  be  not  awake  nor  in  profound  sleep ;  to  sleep,  to  re- 
pose ;  Sleep  and  Slumber  are  often  confounded  ;  to  be 
in  a  state  of  negligence  and  supinene^-,. 

Slumber,  sicimibur,  s.  98.     Light  sleep;  sleep, 

rejiose. 

S'.UMEEROUS,  sluin-bur-us,    ) 

SluMBERY,  slimib&r.^,  \  "'i^'     Soporiferous, 

causing  sleep  ;  sleepy. 

Slung,   sk\iig.    The  pret.  and  part,  pass- of  &\\ng. 

Slunk,  sl&ngk.     The pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Slink. 

To  Slur,  slur,  v.  a.  To  sully,  to  soil ;  to  pass 
lightly  ;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 

Slur,  slir,  s.    Slight  disgrace. 

Slut,  slut,  $.  a  dirty  woman  ;  a  word  of  slight 
contempt  to  a  worn.  an. 

Sluttery,  slutit&r-d.  s.  557.  The  qualities  or 
practice  of  a  slut. 

Sluttish,  slutitish,  adj.  Nasty,  dirty,  indecently 
negligent  of  clcanhness. 

Sluttishly,  slutitlsh-ie,  adv.  In  a  sluttish  man- 
ner, nastily,  dirtily. 

SluTTISHNESS,  slut^tisll-n^s,  s.  The  qualities  or 
practice  of  a  slut.  Hastiness,  dirtiness. 

Sly,  sli,  adj.    Meanly  artful,  secretly  insidious. 

Slyly,  slii-lti,  adv.     With  secret  artifice,  insidiously. 

To  Smack,  smak,  v.  n.  To  be  tmctured  with  any 
particular  taste:  to  have  a  tincture  or  quality  infused; 
to  make  a  noise  by  separation  of  the  lips  strongly  press- 
ed together,  as  after  a  -aste;  to  kiso  with  a  cla.e  com- 
pression of  the  lips. 

To  Smack,   sm^k,   v.  a.     To  kiss ;   to  make  any 

quick  smart  noise. 
Smack,  sm4k,   «.     Taste,  flavour  ;  tincture,  quality 

from  something  mixed  ;  a  small  quatitity,  a  taste;  the 

act  ol  parti      the  lips  audibly,  as  after  a  pieasini;  taste ; 

a  loud  kiss ;  a  small  ship. 
Small,    small,    adj.  84.     Little  in  quantity  ;  slen- 

dCTj  minute;  httle  in  degree;  Utile  ;n  importance,  pet- 


ty; little  in  the  principal  quality,  as.  Small  beer  not 
strong,  weak. 

Small,  small,  s.  The  small  or  narrow  part  of  any 
thing,  particularly  applied  to  the  leg. 

Smallcoal,  small-k61e,  s.  Little  wood  coals  used 
to  light  fires. 

Smallcrait,  smalKkraft,  s.  A  little  vessel  be- 
low the  denomination  of  a  ship. 

S.MALLPOX,  small-p6ks,'  s.  406.  An  eruptive  dis. 
temper  of  great  malignity. 

SmaLLNESS,  small-nes,  s.  Littleness,  not  great- 
ness; want  of  bulk,  minuteness  ;  weakness. 

Smally,  smal-Ie,  adv.  In  a  little  quantity,  with 
minuteness,  in  a  little  or  loiv  degree. 

Smaragdine,  smi-rigidiii,  adj.  140.  Made  of 
emerald,  resembling  emerald. 

Smart,  smirt,  s.  78.  Quick,  pungent,  lively  pain  ; 
pain,  corporeal  or  intellectual. 

To  Smart,  smirt,  v.  n.  To  feel  quick  lively  pain  ; 
to  feel  pain  of  body  or  mind. 

Smart,  smart,  adj.  Pungent,  sharp;  quick,  vigo- 
rous; acute,  witty;  brisk,  lively. 

Smart,  smart,  s.  A  fellow  affecting  briskness  and 
vivacity. 

Smartly,  sm^rt-I^,  adv.  After  a  smart  man- 
ner, sharply,  briskly. 

Smartness,  smart'n^s,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
smart,  quickness,  vigour;  liveliness,  briskness,  witti- 
ness. 

SmaTCH,  smitsh,  s.    Taste,  tincture,  twang  ;  a  bird. 

To  SjiaTTER,  smit-tur,  v.  n.  To  have  a  slight,  su- 
perficial knowledge  ;^  to  talk  superficially  or  ignoraiitly". 

Smatter,  smit-tCir,  s.  98.  Superficial  or  slight 
knowledge. 

Smatterer,  smat-tar-ur,  s.  One  who  has  a  slight 
or  sui>erficial  knowledge. 

To  Smear,  smeer,  v.  a.  227.  To  overspread  with 
something  viscous  and  adhesive,  to  besmear;  to  soil, 
to  contaminate. 

Smeary,  sm(i(^r-t5,  adj.    Dauby,  adhesive. 

To  Smell,  smcMl,  v.  a.  To  perceive  by  the  nose; 
to  find  out  by  mental  sagacity. 

To  Smell,  sm^ll,  v.  n.  To  strike  the  nostrils;  to 
have  t.nv  particular  scent ;  to  have  a  particular  tincture 
or  smack  of  any  quality;  to  practise  the  act  of  smelling. 

Smell,  smell,  s.  Power  of  smelling,  the  sense  of 
which  the  nose  is  the  organ;  scent,  power  of  afl'ecting 
the  nose. 

Smeller,  smel-lur,  s.  98.    He  who  smells. 

Smellfeast,  sm^llifeste,  s.  a  parasite,  one  who 
haunts  good  tables. 

Smelt,  smelt    The  j^ret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Smell. 

Smelt,  sm^-lt,  s.     a  small  sea-fish. 

To  Smelt,  smelt,  t<.  a.  To  melt  ore,  so  as  to  ex- 
tract the  metal. 

Smelter,  smelt-ur,  s.  98.     One  who  melU  ore. 

To  S.MEIlK,  sm6rk,  v.  a.    To  smile  wantonly. 

Smerky,  or  SmiRKY,  smerk-(^,  adj.  108.  Nice, 
smart,  jaunty. 

Smerlin,  snier-lln,  s.    A  fish. 

Smicket,  smlk-kit,  s.  99.  The  under  garment  of  a 
woman. 

To  Smile,  smile,  v.  n.  To  express  pleasure  by  the 
countenance;  to  express  slight  contempt ;  to  look  gay 
or  joyous  ;  to  be  favourable,  to  be  propitious. 

S.MILE,  smile,  s.     A  look  of  pleasure  or  kindness. 

Smilingly,  sini-llng-1^,  adv.  410.    With  a  look 

of  fileasure. 

To  Smirch,  smertsli,  v.  a.  108.  To  cloud,  to 
dusk,  to  soil. 

To  Smikk,  sm^rk,  v.  n. 
5ii?"  Johnson  defines  this     .yfd,  "  to  look  affectedly 

solt  or  kind;"  Ash,   "  to  smile  wantonly,"  and   Mason 

defines  the  substantive  smirl:  to  be  "  a  settled  .tniile." 
j  Ash  apiiears  to  me  to  have  been  the  tarthest  from  the 
1  true  sitriufieation  ;  for  the  quality  of  wantonness  does  not 
J  spfan  to  enter  into  the  idea  of  this  word;  the  jii-"uin» 
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meaning  seems  to  be  that  which  Johnson  has  given  us  ,  f^  SmUT,  sm&t,  v.  n.    To  gather  must, 
trom  Spenser  under  the  adjective  jmert,  which  signifies!  _,    „  \.   %  ,^      .    ,_      ■  , 

nice,  smart;  therefore  the  verb  may  perliaps  not  be  im-  ;  -l"  OMUTCH,  smtltsh,  v.  a.  To  biack  with  smoke, 
properly  defined  to  be.  To  assume  a  pleasant  vivacity  of,  SMUTTILY,  sm5.t-td-l^,  ado.  Blackly,  smokily  ;  c.b- 
countenance.  j      scenely. 

Smit,  smlt.    The  part.  pass,  of  Smite.  ,  Smuttiness,  smit-t^-n^s,  «.     SoU  from  smoke  ; 

To  Smite,  smite,  v.  a.    Fret.  Smote  ;  part.  pass.       obsceueness. 
Smit,  Smitten.     To  strike,  to  kill,  to  destroy;  to  af-    SMUTTY,  sin&t-t^,  adj.    Black  with  smoke  or  coal  ; 


rlict,  to  chasten  ;  to  affect  with  any  passion 

To  Smite,  smite,  v.  n.    To  strike,  to  collide. 

SmiteR,  smi-tir,  s.  98.    He  who  smites. 

Smith,  sml//:,  s.  467.  One  who  forges  with  his 
hammer,  one  who  works  in  metals. 

Smithcraft,  smi</»-krift,  «.    The  art  of  a  smith. 

Smithery,  sml//j-ur-d,  s-    The  shop  of  a  smith. 

Smithy,  smi(/j-^,  s.    The  work-shop  of  a  smith. 

Smitten,  smlt-tn,  103.    The /)art. /;ass.  of  Smite. 

Smock,  sm5k,  *.  The  under  garment  of  a  woman, 
a  shift. 

Smockfaced,  sm5k-faste,  adj.  S59.  Palcfaced, 
maidenly. 

Smoke,  smAke,  s.  The  visible  effluvium  or  sooty 
exhalation  from  any  thing  burning. 

To  Smoke,  smAke,  ».  n.  To  emit  a  dark  exhala- 
tion by  heat ;  to  move  witli  such  swiftness  as  to  kin- 
dle;  to  smell,  or  hunt  out ;  to  use  tobacco  in  a  pipe. 

To  Smoke,  sm6ke,  v.  a.  To  scent  by  smoke,  or 
dry  in  smoke ;  to  smoke  a  pipe :  to  smell  out,  to  find 
out. 

Smokeless,  sin6kc-15s,  adj.    Having  no  smoke. 

Smoker,  smi^k&r,  s.  98.  One  that  dries  or  per- 
fumes by  smoke ;  one  that  uses  tobacco  in  a  pipe. 

Smoky,  sm6-k^,  adj.  Emitting  smoke,  fumld  ;  hav- 
ing the  appearance  or  nature  of  smoke ;  noisome  with 
smoke. 

Smooth,  smSftTH,  adj.  306.  467.  Even  on  the 
surface,  level;  evenly  spread,  glossy;  equal  in  pace, 
without  starts  or  obstruction ;  flowing,  soft ;  mild,  a- 
dulatory. 
To  Smooth,  sm55TH,  v.  a.  To  level,  to  make 
even  on  the  surface;  to  work  into  a  soft  uniform  mass; 
to  make  easy,  to  rid  from  obstruction ;  to  make  flowing, 
to  free  from  harshness ;  to  palliate,  to  soften  ;  to  calm, 
to  mollify ;  to  ease;  to  flatter,  to  soften  with  blandish- 
ments. 

Smoothfaced,  sm35TH-faste,  a(^*.  259.  Mild 
iookmg,  having  a  soR  air. 

Smoothly,  sm5&TH-l^,  adv.    Evenly  ;  with  even 
glide ;  without  obstruction,  easily,  readily  ;  with  soft 
and  band  language. 
Smoothness,    siii66TH-nes,    s.     Evenness  on  the 
surface;  softness  or  mildness  on  the  palate;  sweetness 
and  softness  of  numbers ;  blaudness  and  gentleness  of 
speech. 
Smote,  sm6te.    The  pret.  of  Smite. 
To  Smother,  sm&TH-&r,  v.  a.  469.    To  suffocate 

with  smoke,  or  by  exclusion  of  the  air ;  to  suppress. 

Smother,  smJiTH-6r,  t.  98.  A  state  of  suppres- 
sion ;  smoke,  thick  dusk. 

To  Smother,  sm&TH-ur,  v.  n.  To  smoke  without 
vent;  to  be  suppressed  or  kent  close. 

Smouluering,  sm61-d6r-lng,    ^ 

8>ijouij)ry,  sm6Mrd,  318.       ^ 

and  smoking  witliout  vent- 

SilUG,  smftg,  adj.  Nice,  spruce,  oressed  with  af- 
fectation of  niccness. 

To  Smuggle,  smSgigl,  v.  a.  405.  To  import  or 
export  goods  without  payment  of  the  customs. 

Smuggler,  sm&g-gl-ur,  5.  98.  A  wretch  who 
import*  or  exports  goods  without  payment  of  the  i-ia- 
toms. 

Smugly,  sm5g-l^,  adv.    Neatly,  sprucely. 

Smugness,  smug-n^s,  t,    Spruceness,  neatness. 

Smut,  sm&t,  s.  a  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal ; 
must  or  blackness  gathered  on  corn,  mildew ;  obscenity. 


adj.     Burning 


tainted  with  mildew;  obscene. 
Snack,    snik,  s.     A  share,  a  part  taken   by  c'lii: 

pact. 
Snaffle,   snif-fl,   «.   405.     a  bridle  v.hich  cross  's 

the  nose ;  a  kind  of  bit  for  a  bndle. 
To  Snaffle,  snif-fl,  v,  a.    To  bridle,  to  hold  in  a 

bridle,  to  manage. 
Snag,  snig,  *.    A  jag  or  sharp  protuberance  ;  a  tooth 

left  by  itself,  or  standing  beyond  the  rest. 
Snaggeu,  snigig^d,  366.  7       .•     ^  „    ^ 
o  1    ?  I    000  r   flcf/"    i^""  of  snags, 

Snaggy,  sn;Vg-ge,  383.       S 

full  of  sharp  protuberances ;  shooting  into  sharp  points. 

Snail,  snale,  4.  20^2.  A  slimy  animal  which  creeps 
on  plants,  some  witli  sliells  on  their  backs  ;  a  name  yi- 
ven  to  a  drone,  from  the  slow  motion  of  a  snail. 

Snake,  snake,  s.  A  serpent  of  the  oviparous  kind, 
distinguished  from  the  viper.  The  snake's  bite  is  harm- 
less. 

SnakeroOT,  snakeirSSt,  s.  A  species  of  birth- 
wort  glowing  in  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

SnaKESHEAD,  snaks-lied,  s.     A  planL 

Snakeweed,  snakeiwet^d,  s.    A  plant 

SnaKEWOOD,  snake-wud,  s.  A  kind  of  wood  used 
in  medicine. 

Snaky,  sna^ke,  adj.  Serpentine,  belonging  to  a 
snake,  resembling  a  snake  ;  having  serpents. 

To  Snap,  snap,  v.  a.  To  break  at  once,  to  break 
short;  to  strike  with  a  sharp  short  noise ;  to  bite;  to 
catch  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  ;  to  treat  with  sharp 
language. 

To  Snap,  snip,  v,  n.  To  break  short,  to  fall  asun- 
der ;  to  make  an  eft'ort  to  bite  with  eagerness. 

Snap,  snap,  s.  The  act  of  breaking  with  a  quick 
motion ;  a  greedy  fellow ;  a  quick  eager  bite ;  a  catch, 
a  theft. 

Snapdragon,  sn^p-drig-uii,  s.   A  plant,  a  kina 

of  play. 
Snapper,  snSp-p&r,  &  98.    One  who  sn.-!ps. 
Snappish,  snip-plsh,  adj.    E.ager  to  bite ;  pcevisb, 

sharp  in  reply. 
Snappishly,  sn.\p-plsh-Itl,  adv.    Peevishly,  tar 
SnappisHNESS,  snip-plsh-n(^s,  ,<!.    Peevishness,  tart- 
ness. 
SnapsacK,    Bnlp-Si\k,    s.     A   soldier's    bag. — See 

Knapsack. 
Snare,  snare,  s.     Any  thing  set  to  catch  an  animal, 

agin,  a  net;  any  thing  by  which  one  is  entrapped  01 

entangled. 
To  Snare,  snire,  v.  a.    To  entrap,  to  entangle. 
To   Snarl,   snirl,  v.  n.     To  growl,  as  an  .injury 

animal;  to  speak  roughly,  to  talk  in  rude  terms. 
Snarler,  snir^lir,  5.  98.   One  who  snarls ;  a  growl. 

ing,  surly,  quarrel^omc  fellow. 
SnarY,  sna-rt5:,  adj.    EntangUng,  insidious. 
To    Snatch,    snAtsh,   v.   a.      To  sciie  any  thiiiy 

hastily ;  to  transport  or  carry  suddenly. 
Snatch,   snitsh,   s.     a  hasty  catch  ;   a  short  tit  of 

vigorous  action ;   a  broken  or  interrupted  action,  a 

short  fit. 
Snatcher,  snitsli-£ir,  $.  98.    One  who  snatches. 
Snatchingly,  snitsli-ing-1^,  ocZk.  410.    Hastily, 

Willi  interruption. 
To  Sneak,  sneke,  v.  n.   227.    To  creep  slyly,  to 

come  or  go  as  if  afraid  to  be  seen ;   to  behave  with 

iiieaiiiiessand  servility,  to  crouch. 
Sneaker,  sne-kur,  a.  98.     A  small  bowl  of  punch 


To  Smut,  sni&t,  i;.  a.    To  stain,  to  mark  with  soot  I  Sneaking,    snc-klng,  j)art.   adj.    Servile,   mean- 
er coal;  to  t;nnt  with  mildew.  I     low ;  covetous,  niggardly. 
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Sneaking LY,  sn^klng-W,  adv.   410, 

servilely. 

SnEAKUP,  sn^-k&p,  s.     A  cowardly,  creeping,  insi- 
dious SDoundrel. 
Tq  SnraP,  sn^pe,  v.  a.  227.     To  reprimand ;  to 

theck ;  to  nip.     Not  in  use. 
To  Sneer,   sn^re,  v.  a.  246.    To  show  contempt 

by  looks;    to  insinuate  contempt   by  covert  expres- 

srons ;  to  utter  with  grimace ;  to  show  awkward  mirth. 
Sneer,  sn^re,  s.     A  look  of  contemptuous  ridicule ; 

an  expression  of  ludicrous  scorn. 
To    Sneeze,    sn^ize,   v.  n.    246.     To  emit  wind 

audibly  by  the  nose. 
Sneeze,  sn^ize,  i.    Emission  of  wind  audihly  by  the 

nose. 
SneeZEWORT,  sni^ziw&rt,  s.    A  plant 
SnET,  sn3t,  *.    The  fat  of  a  deer. 
SnICK-AND-SNEE,    snik-ind-sn^e,'   ».       A    combat 

with  knives. 
To  Sniff,  snlf,  v.  n.    To  draw  breath  audibly  by 

the  nose. 
To  Snip,  snip,  t>.  a.     To  cut  at  once  with  scissors. 
SyiP,   snip,  t.    A  single  cut  with   scissors  ;  a  small 

«hred. 
Snipe,  snipe,  *.    a  small  fen  fowl  with  a  long  bill ; 

a  fool,  a  blockhead. 
Snipper,  snipip&r,  s.  98.    One  who  snips. 
Snippet,  snlpiplt,  ».  99.     a  small  part,  a  share. 
SnipsnaP,  snlpisnip,  s.    Tart  dialogue. 
Snivel,  snlv-vl,  t.  102.    Snot,  the  running  of  the 

nose. 
To  Snivel,  snlvivl,  v.  n.    To  run  at  the  nose;  to 

cry  as  children. 
Sniveller,  snlv-vl-ur,  s.    98.     A  weeper,  a  weak 

lamenter. 
To  Snore,  9n6re,  v.  n.    To  breathe  hard  through 

the  nose,  as  men  in  sleep. 
Snore,   snAre,  *.      Audible  respiration  of  sleepers 

through  the  nose. 
To  Snort,  snirt,  v.  n.    To  blow  through  the  nose 

as  a  high-mettled  horse. 
Snot,  snit,  t.    The  mucus  of  the  nose. 
Snotty,  sn&t^ti,  ad}.    Full  of  snot. 
SNOtJT,   sniut,  *.   313.     Tlie  snout  of  a  beast;    the 

nose  of  a  man,  in  contempt ;  the  nosel  or  end  of  any 

hollow  pipe. 
Snouted,  snSfiti^d,  adj.    Having  a  snout. 
Snow,   sni,   ».    324.     The  small  particles  of  water 

frozen  before  they  unite  into  drops. 
To  Snow,  snA,  v.  n.    To  have  snow  fall. 
To  Snow,  snA,  r.  a.   To  scatter  like  snow. 
Snowball,  snA^bill,  «.    A  round  lump  of  congeal- 
ed snow. 
SnowbrotH,  sn6-br5<A,  s.    Very  cold  liquor 
Snowdrop,  snA^r&p,  i.   An  early  flower. 
Snow-white,  an Ai white,  adj.    White  as  snow. 
Snowy,  snA^^  adj.    White  like  snow  ;   abounding 

with  snow. 
To  Snub,  snib,  c.  a.    To  check,  to  reprimand  ;  to 

nip. 
Snuff,  sn&f,  $.    The  useless  excrescence  of  a  candle  ; 

a  candle  almost  burnt  out;  the  fired  wick  of  a  candle 
rem.iinmg  after  the  flame;  resentment  expressed  by 
sniffling,  perverse  resentment  t  iwwdered  tobacco  ta- 
ken by  the  nose. 
To  Snuff,  sn&f,  v.  a.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  ; 
to  scent ;  to  crop  the  candle. 

I'd  Snuff,  snif,  v.  n.    To  snort,  to  draw  breath  by 
the  nose ;  to  sniff  in  contempt. 


To  Snug,  snug,  v.  n.    To  lie  close. 

Snug,  sn5g,  adj.  Close,  free  from  any  inconveni- 
ence; close,  out  of  notice ;  slyly  or  insidiously  close. 

To  Snuggle,  snftgigl,  v.  a.  405.  To  lie  close,  to 
lie  warm. 

So,  sA,  adv.  In  like  matmer  ;  It  answers  to  Ae 
either  preceding  or  following  ;  to  such  a  degree ;  in 
such  a  manner  ;  in  the  same  manner ;  thus,  in  this  man 
ner ;  therefore,  for  this  reason,  in  consequence  of  this ; 
on  these  terms,  noting  a  conditional  petition ;  provided 
that,  on  condition  that ;  in  Uke  manner,  noting  conces- 
sion of  one  proposition  and  assumption  of  another,  an- 
swering to  As  ;  it  notes  a  kind  of  abrupt  beginning, 
well;  a  word  of  a.si>umption,  thug  be  it;  a  form  of  pe- 
tition ;  So  so.  an  exclamation  after  something  done  or 
known;  indifferently;  not  much  amiss  or  well;  So 
then,  thus  then  it  is  that,  therefore. 

To  Soak,  sAke,  v.  n-  To  lie  steeped  in  moisture; 
to  enter  by  degrees  into  pores  ;  to  drink  gluttonously 
and  inteinperately. 

To  Soak,  sAke,  v.  a.  To  macerate  in  any  moisture, 
to  steep,  to  keep  wet  till  moisture  is  imbibed,  to  drench ; 
to  drain,  to  exhaust. 

Soap,  sApe,  s.  295.     A  substance  used  in  washing. 

Soapboiler,  sApe-boU-&r,  *.  One  whose  trade  a 
to  make  soap. 

Soapwort,  sApeiwSrt,  s.    A  species  of  campion. 

To  Soar,  sAre,  v.  n.  295.  To  fly  aloft,  to  tower, 
to  mount,  properly  to  fly  without  visible  action  of  the 
wings ;  to  mount  intellectually,  to  tower  with  the  mind ; 
to  rise  high. 

Soar,  sAre,  *.    Towering  flight. 

To  Sob,  sAb,  v.  n.  To  heave  audibly  with  convul- 
sive sorrow,  to  sigh  with  convulsion. 

Sob,  sAb,  s.  a  convulsive  sigh,  a  convulsive  act  ol 
respiration  obstructed  by  sorrow. 

Sober,  sA-b&r,  adj.  98.  Temperate,  particularly 
in  liquors  ;  not  overpowered  by  drink ;  not  mad,  right 
in  the  understanding  ;  regular,  calm,  free  from  inordi- 
nate passion  ;  serious,  solemn,  grave. 

To  Sober,  sA-bJir,  v.  a.    To  make  sober. 

Soberly,  sA-b&r-l^,  adth  Without  intemperance  ; 
without  madness;  temperately,  moderately;  coolly, 
calmly. 

Soberness,  sA-b&r-n^s,  s.  Temperance  in  drink; 
calmness,  freedom  from  enthiuiasni,  coolness. 

Sobriety,  sA-bi  l-^-ti,  «.  Temperance  in  drink  ; 
general  temperance;  freedom  from  inordinate  passion; 
calmness,  cuolness  ;  seriousness,  gravity. 

SOCCAGE,  sAkikadje,  s.  90.  A  tenure  of  lands  for 
certain  Inferior  or  husbandry  services  to  be  performed 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

Sociability,  sA-sh^i-bll-^-ti,  s.    Natural  ten- 

dency  to  be  sociable. 

Sociable,  sA-sh^-i-bl,  adj.  405.  Fit  to  be  con- 
joined ;  ready  to  unite  in  a  general  interest ;  friendly, 
familiar;  inclined  to  company. 

Sociable,  sA-she-i-bl,  *  A  kind  of  less  exalted 
phaeton,  with  two  seats  facing  each  other,  and  a  box 
for  the  driver. 

SociABLENESS,  sA^shd-iUbl-n^s,  s.  Inclination  tc 
company  and  converse;  freedom  of  conversation,  good 
fellowship. 

Sociably,  sAishd-4-bld,  adu.  Cunversibly,  as  a 
companion. 

Social,  sA^shal,  adj.  857.  Relating  to  a  general 
or  publick  Interest;  easy  to  mix  in  friendly  gaiety; 
consisting  in  union  or  converse  with  another. 

Soci ALNESS,  soishAl-n^s,  J.  The  quality  of  being 
social. 

Society,  sA-si^t5,  *.  460.  Union  of  many  in  one 
general  interest ;  numbers  united  in  one  interest,  com- 
munity ;  company,  converse ;  partnership,  miion  on 
pqual  terms. 


Snuffbox.  snif-bAka,  «.    The  box  in  which  snuff  i  Socinian,  sA-sln-d-in,  t.    One  who  adopts  the  te- 


is  carried. 
Snuffers,    sn&fif6rz,   s.      The  instrument    with 

which  the  candle  is  clipi>ed. 
To  Snuffle,  snul-fl,  v.  n.  405.    To  speak  through 

the  nose,  to  breathe  hard  through  the  nose. 


nets  of  Socinus. 

Sock,   sAk,   t.    Something  put  between  the  foot  and 
shoe ;  the  shoe  of  the  ancient  comick  actors. 

Socket,   sAk-kit,   s.  99.      Any  hoUow  pipe,  gener- 
ally the  hollow  of  a  candlestick ;  the  receptacle  of  the 
eye ;  any  hollow  th^t  receives  sometlTins  inserted. 
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*»*  559.  FiteJS,  fir  77,  fd,11.83,  fit  81— m6.93,  mit  95— plue  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mftve  164, 

Socle,  s6-kl,  s.  405.  With  Architects,  a  flat  square 
member  under  the  bases  of  pedestals  of  statues  and 
vases. — See  Codle. 

Sod,  s5d,  S.    A  turf,  a  clod. 

Sodality,  sA-dil-e-te,  S.  A  fellowship,  a  frater- 
nity. 

Sodden,  sSd-dn,  105.    The  part.  pass,  of  Seethe. 

Boiled,  seethed. 

To  SoDER.  s6d-dar,  v.  a.  98.  To  cement  with 
some  metallicli  matter. 

SODEB,  s6d-dur,  s.     Metallick  cement. — See  Solder. 

Soever,  s6-^v-tir,  adv.  98.  A  word  properly 
joined  with  a  pronoun  or  adverb,  as,  whosoever,  what- 
soever, howsoever. 

Sofa,  s6-fi,  s.  92.  A  splendid  seat  covered  with 
carpets. 

Soft,  s6ft,  adj.  163.    Not  hard;  ductile;  flexible, 
yielding;  tender,  timorous;  mild,  gentle,  meek,  civil; 
placid;  effeminate,  viciously  nice;  delicate,  elegantly 
tender;  weak,  simple;  smooih,  flowing;. 
^^  When  this  word  is  accompanied  by  emotion,  it  is 

sometimes  lengthened  into  saioft,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has 

marked  it ;  but  in  other  cases  such  a  pronunciation  bor- 
ders on  vulgarity. 

SoiT,  solt,  inlerj.    Hold,  stop,  not  so  fast! 

To  Soften,  s6f-fn,  v.  a.  472.  To  make  soft,  to 
make  less  hard ;  to  make  less  fierce  or  (obstinate  ;  to 
make  easv,  to  compose;  to  make  less  harsh. 

To  Soften,  s6f-t'n,  v.  n.  103.  To  grow  less  hard  ; 
to  grow  less  obdurate,  cruel,  or  obstinate. 

Softly,  s6tt-le,  adv.  Without  hardness  ;  not  vio- 
lently, not  forcibly ;  not  loudly  ;  gently,  placidly ;  mild- 
ly, tenderly. 

Softener,  s6f-fn-&r,  s.    That  which  makes  soft  j 

one  who  palliates. 

Softness,  s&ft-nes,  S.  Quality  contrary  to  hard- 
ness; mildness,  gentleness;  efleminaey,  vicious  delica- 
cy ;  timorousness,  pusillanimity;  (juality  contrary  to 
harshness;  easiness  to  be  afl'ected;  meekness. 

SOHO,  s6-l)6/  interj.  A  form  of  calling  from  a  dis- 
tant place. 

To  Soil,  soil,  v.  a.  299.  To  foul,  to  dirt,  to  pol- 
lute, to  stain,  to  sully,  to  dung,  to  manure. 

Soil,  soil,  s.  Dirt,  spot^  pollution,  foulness  ;  grornd, 
earth,  considered  with  relation  to  its  vegetative  quali- 
ties; land,  country;  dung,  compost;  cut  grass  given  to 
cattle. 

SoiLlNESS,  soll-t^-nes,  s.     Stain,  foulness. 

SoiLURE,  soll-yure,  »•.  1 13,  Stain,  pollution.  Not 
in  use. 

To   Sojourn,   s6-jurn,   v.n.  314.    To  dwell  any 
where  for  a  time,  to  live  as  not  at  home,  lo  inhabit  as 
not  in  a  settled  habitation. 
JJ5-  This  verb  and  noun,  as  may  be  seen  in  Johnson, 

are  variously  accented  by  the  poets;  but  our  modern  or- 

thoepists  have  in  general  given  the  accent  to  the  first  syl- 
lable of  both  words.     Dr.  Kenriek,   I'erry,   Entick,  and 

Buchanan,  accent  the  second  syllable  ;  but  Dr.  Johnson, 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  W.Johnston,  Bailey, 

Barclay,  and  Fcnnin?,  the  first.     Mr.  Scott  gives  both 

accents,  but  that  on  the  lirst  syllable  the  first  place. 

Sojourn,  sA-jiirn,  s.  A  temporary  residence,  a 
casual  and  no  sctiled  habitation. 

Sojourner,  s6^jfirn-Qr,  s.    A  temporary  dweller. 

To  Solace,  sol-lls,  v.  a.  91.  544.  To  comfort, 
to  cheer,  to  amuse. 

To  Solace,  s6I-11s,  v.  n.    To  take  comfort. 

Solace,   s51-Iis,   S.     Comfort,  pleasure,  alleviation, 

that  which  gives  comfort  or  pleasure. 

Solar,  bo-lar,  544.  >     ,.     „  .       , ., 

c  1M1      1        r  ""/■     Being  of  the  sun  ;  be- 

SoLARY,  so-lir-e,      S 

longing  to  the  sun  ;  measured  by  the  sun. 
Sold,  sold.    The  jyret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Sell. 
Sold,  s6ld,  s.     Military  pay,  warlike  entertainment. 
SoLDAN,  sol-din,  s.     The  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
To  Solder,  sol-d&r,  v.  a.     To  unite  or  fasten  with 

any  kind  of  metallick  cement;  to  mend,  to  unite  any 

tlung  broken 


without  the  /,  as  it  is  sometimes  pronounced;  but  the 
many  examples  he  has  brouglit  where  it  is  spelt  with  I, 
show  sudicienlly  how  much  this  orthography  is  establish- 
ed. It  is  highly  probable,  that  omitting  the  sound  of  I 
in  this  word  began  with  mechanicks ;  and  as  the  word  has 
been  lately  little  used,  except  in  mechanical  operations, 
this  pronunciation  has  crept  into  our  Dictionaries,  but 
ouglit  not  to  be  extended  to  the  liberal  and  metaphorical 
use  of  the  word.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  solidare, 
the  Italian  soldare,  or  the  French  souder ;  and  when  other 
things  are  equal,  Dr.  Johnson's  rule  of  deriving  words 
rather  from  the  French  than  the  Latin,  is  certainly  a  good 
one,  but  ought  not  to  overturn  a  settled  orthography, 
which  has  a  more  original  language  than  the  French  in 
its  favour.  '1  hough  our  orthoepists  agree  in  leaving  out 
the  I,  they  differ  in  pronouncing  the  o.  Sheridan  sounds 
the  0  as  in  sod  ;  VV  Johnston  as  in  sober ;  and  Mr.  Nares 
as  the  diphthong  aw.  Mr.  Smith  says,  that  Mr.  Walker 
pronounces  the  I  in  this  word,  but  every  workman  pro- 
nounces it  as  rhyming  with  fodder}  to  which  it  may  be 
answered,  that  workmen  ought  to  take  their  pronun. 
ciation  from  scholars,  and  not  scholars  from  workmen.— 
Sec  Cleff. 

Solder,  sal-ti&r,  s.     Metallick  cement 
SoLDERER,  s6I-dur-ur,  4.   One  who  solders  or  mends. 
Soldier,  s6l-jur,  s.  293.  376.     a  fighting  man, 

a  warrior;  it  is  generally  u?ed  of  the  common  men,  as 

distinct  from  the  commanders. 

J}^  No  orthoepist,  except  W.  Johnston,  leaves  out 
the  I  in  this  word  ;  but  1  have  freipiently  had  occasion  to 
differ  from  this  gentleman,  and  in  this  I  do  devoutly. 

Soldierlike,  sol-jfir-Uke, 
Soldierly,  s6l-jur-le,  404, 

tary,  l)fcoming  a  soldier. 

Soldiership,  sol-jur-slilp,  s.  404.  Military  cha- 
racter, martial  qualities,  behaviour  becoming  a  soWier. 

Soldiery,  s6l-jCir-^,  s.  Body  of  military  men,  sol- 
diers collectively,  soldiership,  martial  skill. 

Sole,  sole,  s.  The  bottom  of  the  foot;  the  bottom 
of  tlie  shoe;  the  part  of  any  thing  that  touches  ilie 
ground  ;  a  kind  of  sea-fish. 

To  Sole,  sole,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  Boles,  as,  to 
Sole  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Sole,  sole,  adj.     Single,  only  ;  in  Law,  not  married. 

Solecism,  soW-sIzin,  i.  503.  Unfitness  of  onu 
word  to  another. 

Solely,  sok-le,  adv.    Singly,  only See  Wholly. 

Solemn,  sol-em,  adj.  411.  Anniversary,  observ- 
ed once  a  year;  religiously  grave;  awful,  striking  with 
seriousness;  grave,  affectedly  serious. 

Solemness,  s61-lem-n&,     ?        „ 

'     ,   ,,     ,    ,  /i     J-s.    Ceremony  ornte 
Solemnity,  so-lem-n(i-te,  i 

annually  performed ;  religious  ceremony  awtul  cere- 
mony or  procession  ;  manner  of  acting  awtully  serious  ; 
gravity,  steady  seriousness ;  awful  grandeur;  sober  dig- 
nity ;  affected  gravity. 

Solemnization,  'ill-l^m-ne-za-sh&n,   $.    The 

act  of  solemnizing. 

To  Solemnize,  s61-l^m-nlze,  v  a.  To  dignify  by 
parlicular  formalities;  to  celebrate;  to  perform  reli- 
giously once  a  year. 

Solemnly,  sol-l^m-l(l,  adv.  With  annu.il  religi- 
ous ceremonies;  with  formal  gravity  and  statcliness; 
witli  allected  gravity  ;  with  religious  seriousness. 

To  Solicit,  s6-lis-slt,  v.  a.  To  importune  to  en- 
treat ;  to  cad  to  action,  to  excite  ;  to  implore,  to  ask  ; 
to  attempt,  to  try  to  obtain  ;  to  disturb,  to  disquiet — 
See  Obedience. 

Solicitation,  so-lls-^-ta-sh&n,  s.    importunity; 

act  of  importuning;  invitation,  excitement- 
Solicitor,    sA-lis-lt-itr,    s.   166".     One  who  peti- 
tions for  .another;  one  who  docs  in  {'hanccry  the  busi- 
ness which  is  done  by  attorneys  in  other  courts. 
Solicitous,  so-lis-sit-is,   adj.  314.     Anxious, 
careful,  concerned. 

Solicitously,  s6-lisisit-&s-l(^,  adv.    Anxiously; 

carefully. 

Solicitude,  si-llsisi-tfide,  t.    Anxiety,  carefuV 

ness. 
Sot  ICITRESS,   so-lls^it-tr^s,   ».     A  woman  who  pe- 
titions for  another. 


Jt^  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  favour  writing  this  word  |  SOLID,  sol-id,  adj»    Not  fluid;  not  hollow,  compacti 
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dpnse;  having  all  the  geometrical  dimensions;  strong, 
firm;  sound,  not  weakly;  real,  not  empty;  tnie,  not 
fallacious ;  not  light,  not  superficial ;  grave,  profound. 

Solid,  sil-ld,  *.  544.  in  Physick,  the  part  con- 
taining the  fluids. 

Solidity,  sA-lld-^-ti*,  *.  Fulness  of  matter,  not 
hoUowness ;  firmness,  hardness,  compactness ;  densi- 
ty ;  truth,  not  fallaciousness,  intellectual  strength,  cer- 
tainty. 

Solidly,  s51-lld-l^,  adv.  Firmly,  densely,  compact- 
ly ;  truly,  on  good  ground. 

SOLIDNESS,  siSlilid-n^S,  s.     Firmness,  density, 

SOULOQUY,  S(i-in-l(S-kw(i,  s.  A  discourse  made 
by  one  in  solitude  to  himself. 

SOLITAIHE,  s51-l^-tare,'  s.  A  recluse,  a  hermit ; 
an  ornament  for  the  neck. 

Solitarily,  s51-l^-t4-r^-le,  adv.  In  solitude ; 
without  company. 

Solitariness,  s51il^-til-r^-n5s,  s.  Solitude,  for- 
bearance of  company,  habitual  retirement. 

Solitary,  s61-l^-tA-r^,  adj.  Living  alone;  retired, 
gloomy,  dismal ;  single. 

Solitary,  s6l-l^-ti-r<i,  *.  one  that  lives  alone,  a 
hermit. 

Solitude,  s5W^-t6de,  s.  Lonely  life,  state  of  be- 
ing alone ;  a  lone  place,  a  desert. 

Solo,  sA^lA,  s.  a  tune  played  on  a  single  instru- 
ment. 

Solstice,  sol-stis,  3.  140.  The  point  beyond  which 
the  sun  does  not  go,  the  tropical  point,  the  point  at 
which  the  day  is  longest  in  summer,  or  shortest  in  win- 
ter ;  it  is  taken  of  itself  commonly  for  the  summer  sol- 
stice. 

Solstitial,  s51-stish-il,  adj.  Belonging  to  the 
solstice ;  happening  at  the  solstice. 

Soluble,  s51-i-bl,  adj.  405.  Capable  of  dissolu- 
tion or  separation  of  parts. 

Solubility,  s51-6-bil^-t^,  *.  Susceptiveness  of 
separation  of  parts. 

To  Solve,  s51v,  v.  a.  To  clear,  to  explain,  to  un- 
tie an  intellectual  knot. 

Solvency,  s61-v^n-s^,  $.    Ability  to  pay. 

Solvent,  s51-v5nt,  adj.  Having  the  i>ower  to  cause 
dissolution ;  able  to  pay  debts  contracted. 

SOLVIBLE,  sil-v(i-bl,  adj.  405.  Possible  to  be 
cleared  by  reason  or  inquiry. — See  DUsolvible. 

SOLUND-GOOSE,  sA-l&nd-g66se,'  s.  A  fowl  in  big- 
ness and  feather  very  like  a  tame  goose,  but  his  biU 
longer ;  his  wings  also  much  longer. 

Solution,  sA-liish&n,  s.  Disjunction,  separa- 
tion ;  matter  dissolved,  that  which  contains  any  thing 
dissolved ;  resolution  of  a  doubt,  removal  of  an  intel- 
lectual difficulty. 

Solutive,  s&Uij-tlT,  adj.  157.  512.  Laxative, 
causing  relaxation. 

Some,  sfim,  ac0.  165.  More  or  less,  noting  an 
indeterminate  quantity ;  more  or  fewer,  noting  an  in- 
determinate number;  certain  persons;  Some  is  often 
used  absolutely  for  some  people ;  Some  is  opposed  to 
Some,  or  to  Others;  one,  any,  without  determining 
which. 

Somebody,  sfiraibid-^,  s.  One,  a  person  indis- 
criminate and  undetermined  ;  a  person  of  consideration. 

Somerset,  shm-mhi-sh,  s.  Corrupted  fromso»»«-- 
sault;  from  lommer,  a  beam;  and  sault,  French,  a 
leap.  A  leap  by  which  a  jumper  throws  himself  from 
a  beam  and  turns  over  his  head. 

Somehow,  simihofi,  adj.    one  way  or  other. 

Something,  shm-th\ng,  s.  410.  a  thing  indeter- 
minate ;  more  or  less ;  part,  distance  not  great. 

Something,  s&mi«Aing,  adv.     in  some  degree. 

Sometime,  s&mitime,  adv.   Once,  formerly. 

Sometimes,  sSmitlmz,  adv.  Now  and  then,  at 
one  time  or  other ;  at  one  time,  opposed  to  Sometimes 
or  to  Another  time. 

Somewhat,  s&mihw5t,  s.  475.  Something,  not 
nothing,  though  it  be  uncertain  what ;  more  or  less ; 
part  greater  or  less. 

Somewhat,  s&m-hw6t,  adv.    In  some  degree. 


Somewhere,  sfirn-hware,  adv. 

other. 

SoMEWHILE,  s&mihwlle,  ».    Once,  for  a  time. 
Somniferous,  som-nlf-fcr-hs,  adj.  Causing  sleep, 

procuring  sleep. 
Somnifick,  sSm-nlfiflk,  adj.  509.     Causing  slee{>. 
Somnolency,   s5in-nA-l^n-s^,   s.     Sleepiness,  in- 
clination to  sleep. 
Son,   sfin,   s.    165.     A  male  child  correlative  to  fa- 
ther or  mother;  descendant,  however  distant;  com- 
pellation  of  an  old  to  a  young  man  ;  native  of  a  coun- 
try ;  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  ;  product  of  any 
tlung. 
Son-in-law,  s&niln-law,  s.    One  married  to  one's 

daughter. 
SONSHIP,   S&n-shlp,   s.     Filiation  ;    the  state  of  be- 
ing a  son. 
Sonata,  sA-na-tl,  s.  92.    A  tune. 
Song,   s6ng,    s.    408.   409.     Any  thing  modulated 
in  the  utterance ;  a  poem  to  be  modulated  to  the  voice  ; 
a  ballad  ;  a  poem,  lay,  strain  ;  poetry,  poesy  ;  notes  of 
birds ;  an  old  Song,  a  trifle. 
SONGISH,  s6ng-ish,  adj.    Containing  songs,  consist- 
ing of  songs.     A  low  word. 
Songster,  s5ngistur,  s.  98.    a  singer. 
Songstress,  s5ng-str^s,  s.    a  female  singer. 
Sonnet,  s5nin^t,  s.  99.    A  small  poem. 
SonnETTEER,    s6n-n§t-t(5(^r,'    i.      A   small    poet, 

in  contempt. 
Soniferous,  s6-nlf-f5r-&s,  adj.    Giving  or  bring- 
ing sound. 
SONORIFICK,  s5n-6-rlfiflk,  adj.  509.    Producing 

sound. 
Sonorous,  sd-no-i&s,  adj.  512.    Loud  sounding, 
giving  loud  or  shrill  sound ;  high  sounding,  of  magni- 
ficent sound. 
Sonorously,  s6-n6irus-l^,  adv.  With  high  sound, 

with  magnificence  of  sound. 
Sonorousness,  s6-n6-r&s-n^s,  s.   The  quality  o{ 

giving  sound  ;  magnificence  of  sound. 
Soon,  s66n,  adv.  306.  Before  long  time  be  past, 
shortly  after  anv  time  assigned  ;  early,  opposed  to  late  ( 
readily,  willingly  ;  Soon  as,  immediately. 
SOOPBERRY,  s<'5pib^r-r^,  s.  A  plant. 
Soot,  s65t,  s.  .'^Og.  Condensed  or  embodied  smoke. 
t^  Notwithstanding  I  have  Mr.  Shcriilan,  Mr.  Kares, 
Dr.  Kenriek,  W.Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  the  professors 
of  the  Black  Art  themselves,  against  me  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  this  word,  1  have  ventured  to  prefer  the  regular 
pronunciation  to  the  irregular.  The  adjective  sooty  has 
its  regular  sound  among  the  correctest  speakers,  which 
has  induced  Mr.  Sheridan  to  mark  it  so ;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  pronounce  the  substantive  in  one 
manner,  and  the  adjective  derived  from  it  by  adding  y, 
in  another.  The  other  orthoepists,  therefore,  who  ))ro- 
nouuce  both  these  word  with  the  00  like  6,  are  more  con- 
sistent than  Mr.  Sheridan,  though,  upon  the  whole,  not  so 
right. 

Sooted,   s65t'ed,   adj.     Smeared,  manured,  or  co- 
vered with  soot. 
SoOTERKIN,  soOit^r-klll,   s.     A  kind  of  false  birth 
fabled  to  be  produced  by  the  Dutch  women  from  sit 
ting  over  their  stoves. 
Sooth,  s?>6th,  s.  467.    Truth,  reality.    Obsolete. 
Sooth,  s66th,  adj.  467.    Pleasing,  delightful. 
To  Sooth,  s56th,  v.  a.  467.    To  flatter,  to  please; 

to  calm,  to  soften  ;  to  gratify. 
Soother,  s65THH'r,  j.     a  flatterer,  one  who  gains 

by  blandishment". 
2'o  Soothsay,  fi&uth'-sk,  v.  n.    To  predict,  to  fore- 
tell. 
Soothsayer,  <ibith-sL-iir,  s.    A  foreteller,  a  prog. 

nosticator. 
S0OTINE8S,    s56ti^-n&,    s.     The  quality  of  being 

sooty. 
Sooty,   s56-td,  adj.     Breeding  soot ;  consisting  ai 

soot ;  black,  dark,  dusky. — See  Soot. 
Sop,  s5p,  s.    Any  thing  steeped  in  liquor  to  be  eaten ; 
any  thing  given  to  pacify.  452 


(.     The  act  of  drawing 

The  act  of  casting  lots. 
The  act  of  sorting,  dia- 
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To  Sop,  sSp,  v-  a.    To  steep  in  liquor.  i 

SOPE,  sipe. — See  Soap. 

Soph,  s&f,  i.  A  young  man  who  has  beeii  .wo  years 
at  the  viniversity. 

SOPHI,  sil>-f«^,  s.    The  emperor  of  Persia. 

Sophism,  s6f^nzm,  *.    A  fallacious  argument. 

Sophist,  s6f-fist,  s.  544.  A  professor  of  philo- 
sophy. 

SOPHISTKR,  s5f-f1s-t&r,  S.  98.  A  disputant  falla- 
ciously subtle,  an  artful  but  insidious  logician;  a 
name  given  to  those  of  a  certain  class  in  the  university 
between  Freshmen  and  Batchelors. 

Sophistical,  sA-fis-t^-kM,  adj.  88.  Fallaciously 
subtle,  logically  deceitful. 

SOPHISTICALLY,  sA-fls-t^-k5.1-^,  a(lv.  With  falla- 
cious subtilty. 

To  Sophisticate,  sA-fls-td-kate,  ».  a.   To  adul- 
terate, to  corrupt  with  something  spurious. 
Sophisticate,  s6-{\s-ti -kite,  part.  adj.  91.    A- 

du  Iterate,  not  genuine. 
Sophistication,  s6-fls-t^-ka-sh&n,  s.    Adulter- 
ation, not  genuineness. 
SoPHISTICATOR,  s6-fis-t^-ka-t&r,  S.   521.     Adul- 
terator, one  that  makes  things  not  genuine. 
Sophistry,  s6P.fis-tr^,  s.    Fallacious  ratiocination. 
SOPOBIFEROUS,   s5p-i-rifiir-6s,  adj.    Productive 

of  sleep,  opiate. 
SOPORIFEROUSNESS,  sAp-d-rif'&r-&s-n§s,  s.  518. 

527.     The  quality  of  causing  sleep. 
SOPORIFICK,  s&p-o-rlfiflk,  adj.  530.  509.     Caus- 
ing sleep,  opiate. 
Sorbs,  sorbz,  s.    The  berries  of  the  sorb  or  service- 

tree. 
Sorcerer,  s6r-s^r-6r,  s.   98.    A  conjuror,  an  en- 
chanter, a  magician. 
Sorceress,   S0r-s5r-ds,  *.    A  female  magician,   an 

enchantress. 
Sorcery,  soris^r-^,  s.  555.    Magic,  enchantment, 

conjuration. 
SORD,  sord,  «.    Turf,  grassy  ground. — See  Sod. 
Sordid,   sor-dld,   adj.     Foul,    filthy;   mean,   vile, 

base ;  covetous,  niggardly. 
Sordidly,  siri-did-l^,   adv.    Meanly,  poorly,  cove- 
tously. 
SORDIDNESS,  s5ridld-n§s,  s.    Meanness,  baseness  ; 
nastiness. 

Sordine,  sor-d^dn^  «.  112.    A  small  pipe  put  into 

the  mouth  of  a  trumpet  to  make  it  sound  lower  or 

shriller. 
Sore,   sAre,   *.    a  place  tender  and  painful,  a  place 

excoriated,  an  ulcer. 
Sore,   sAre,   a<(j.     Tender  to  the  touch  ;   tender  to 

the  mind,  easily  vexed ;  violent  with  pain,  afllictively 

vehement. 
Sore,   sArc,   adv.    With  painful  or  dangerous  vehe- 
mence. 
SoreL,    sA-rll,    s.    99.     The  buck  is  called  the  first 
I        year  a  fawn,  the  second  a  pricket,  the  third  a  Sore) 
Sorely,  sore-li!',  adv.     With  a  great  degree  of  pain 

or  distress  ;  with  vehemence  dangerous  or  afflictive. 
Soreness,  sAre-n^s,  «.    Tenderness  of  a  hurt. 
Sorites,   sA-rl-t<iz,  s.   433.    An  argument  where 

one  proposition  is  accumulated  on  another. 
SorouicidE,  sA-r6r-r^-side,  s.  143.    The  murder 

of  a  sister. 
Sorrel,  sArirll,  5.  99.    A  plant  like  dock,  but  hav- 
ing an  add  taste. 
Sorrily,     sArir^-15,    adv.       Meanly,    despicably, 

wrctche<lly. 
Sorriness,  sSrir^-n^s,  s.    Meanness,  despicableness. 
Sorrow,  sAr^rA,  s.  327.     Grief,  pain  for  something 

past ;  sadness,  mourning. 
To  Sorrow,  sAr-rA,  v.  n.    To  grieve,  to  be  sad,  to 

be  dejected. 
Sorrowed,  sArirdde,  a^/.  359.    Accompanied  with 

sorrow.    Obsolete. 
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Sorrowful,    sAr-rA-ful,    adj.    Sad  for  aomethlng 

pa.st,  mournful,  grieving;  expressing  grief,  accompa- 
nied with  grief. 
Sorry,    s&rir^,    adj.     Grieved  for  something  past ; 

vile,  worthless,  vexatious. 
Sort,  sArt,  S.    a  kind,  a  species  ;  a  manner,  a  form 
of  tjeing  or  acting  ;  a  degree  of  any  quality  ;  a  class,  ol 
order  of  persons  ;  rank,  condition  above  the  vulgar ;  a 
lot-     In  this  last  sense  out  of  use. 
}l^  There  is  an  affected  pronunciation  of  this  word  so 
as  to  rhyme  with  port.     This  affectation,  however,  seems 
confined  to  a  few  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  and  is  not 
likely  to  descend  to  their  inferiors,  as  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  any  progress  among  correct  and  classical 
speakers 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  long  open  o  is  confined  to 
those  words  where  p  precedes  it,  and  to  the  word _/ort. 
To  Sort,   sArt,   v.  a.   To  separate  into  distinct  and 
proper  classes ;  to  reduce  to  order  from  a  state  of  con- 
fusion ;  to  conjoin,  to  put  together  in  distribution;  to 
cull,  to  choose,  to  select. 
To   Sort,   sort,   v.   n.    To  be  joined  with  others  of 
the  same  species ;  to  consort,  to  join ;  to  suit,  to  fit ;  to 
fall  out. 
SORTANCE,  sur-t3.nse,  s.    Suitableness,  agreement. 
Not  in  use. 

Sortilege,  sArit^-l^dge, 

lots. 

Sortition,  sAr-tlshiun,  s. 

SORTMENT,  sort-m^nt,  *. 
tribution  ;  a  parcel  sorted  or  distributed. 

To  Soss,  sAs,  V.  71.    To  fall  at  once  into  a  chair. 

Sot,   sAt,    s.      A  blockhead,  a  dull,  ignorant,  stopid 
fellow,  a  dolt ;  a  wretch  stupified  by  drinking. 

Ti  Sot,  sAt,  v.  a.    To  stupify,  to  besot. 

To  Sot,  sot,  v.  h.    To  tipple  to  stupidity. 

Sottish,  sAt^tlsh,  adj.    Dull,  stupid,  doltish  ;  duU 
with  intemperance. 

SottISHLY,  sAt-tlsh-1^,  adv.   Stupidly,  dully,  sense- 
lessly. 

SoTTlSHNESS,  sAt-tlsh-n^s,  s.    Dulnesi,  stupidity, 
insensibility. 

Souchong,  s5&-tshAng,'  s.   The  finest  sort  of  Bo- 

hea  tea. 
Sovereign,    sfiviSr-in,    adj.    255.      Supreme   in 

power,  having  no  superior;  supremely  efficacious. 
Sovereign,  s&v-^r-ln,  5.  1 65.    Supreme  lord.    A 

gold  coin  in  value  twenty  shillings. 
Sovereignly,  sUv-^r-ln-li,  adv.    Supremely,  in 

the  highest  degree. 
Sovereignty,  s&vi^r-!n-t^,  *.  Supremacy,  highest 

place,  highest  degree  of  excellence. 
Sought,  sawt,  s.  319.    The  prel.  md  part,  pass ■ 

of  Seek. 
Soul,   sAle,  s.  318.    The  immaterial  and  immortal 

spirit  of  man ;  vital  principle  ;  spirit,  essence,  princi 

pal  part ;  interior  power ;  a  familiar  appellation  joined 

to  words  expressing  the  qualities  of  the  mind  ;  human 

being;  active  power;  spirit,  fire,  grandeur  of  mind; 

intelligent  being  in  general. 
SouLED,  sAld,  adj.  359.    Furnished  with  mind. 
Soulless,  sAle-les,  adj.    Mean,  low,  spiritless. 
Sound,  sA&nd,  adj.  313.    Healthy,  hearty  ;  right, 

not  erroneous ;  stout,  lusty,  valid ;  fast,  hearty. 
Sound,  sound,  adv.    Soundly,  heartily,  completely, 

fa.st. 
Sound,    sAvind,   t.     A  shallow  sea,  such  as  may  be 

sounded. 
Sound,  sound,   S.    A  probe,  an  instrument  used  by 

chirurgeons  to  feel  what  is  out  of  reach  of  the  fingers. 
To   Sound,   sAfind,  v.  a.     To  search  with  a  plum- 
met, to  try  dej)th ;  to  try,  to  examine. 
To  Sound,  soiud,  ti.  n.    To  try  with  the  sounding 

line. 
Sound,  sAfind,  s.     Any  thing  audible,  a  noise,  thai 

v;hich  IS  perceived  by  the  ear;  mere  empty  noise  cu- 

poscii  to  meaning. 
To  Sound,  sound,  v.  n.    To  make  a  noise,  to  emif 

a  noi.';e ;  to  exhibit  by  likeness  of  sound. 
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To  Sound,  sSind,  v.  a.    To  cause  to  make  a  noise, 
to  play  on ;  to  betoken  or  direct  by  a  sound  ;  to  cele- 
brate by  sound. 
Soundboard,  s5Jind'b6rd,  s.    Board  which  pro- 
pagates the  sound  in  organa. 
Sounding,  s5&iid-ing,  adj,  410.    Sonorous,  hav- 
ing a  magnificent  sound. 
SOUNDING-BOAED,  s6ind-ing-bArd,  s.     The  ca- 
nopy of  the  pulpit;  the  ceiling  over  the  front  of  the 
stage. 
Soundly,  soflndild,  adv.    Healthily,  heartily  ;  lus- 
tily ;  stoutly,  strongly ;  truly,  rightly  :  fast,  closely. 
Soundness,   s5&nd-n^s,   s.      Health,    heartiness ; 

truth,  rectitude,  incorrupt  state ;  strength,  solidity. 
Soup,  s6dp,  &  315.     strong  decoction  of  flesh  for 

the  table. 
Sour,  s6iir,  ad;,  sis.    Acid,  austere ;  harsh  of  tem- 
per, crabbed,  peevish ;  afflictive,  painful ;  expressing 
discontent. 
Sour,  s6&r,  s.    Acid  substance. 
To  Sour,  s5&r,  v.  a.    To  make  acid  ;  to  make  harsh  ; 
to  make  uneasy,  to  make  less  pleasing ;  to  make  dis- 
contented. 
To   SOUB,    s6ir,   i;.  n.     To  become  acid  ;  to  grow 

peevish  or  crabbed. 
Source,    sArse,    s.   318.     Spring,    fountain-head; 
original,  first  producer. 

Jt5"Some  respectable  speakers  have  attempted  to  give 
the  French  sound  to  the  diphthong  in  this  word  and  its 
compound  retouree,  as  if  written  joorce  and  refoorce  ;  but 
as  this  is  contrary  to  analogy,  so  it  is  to  general  usage. 
Sheridan,  Nares,  Smith,  and  W.  Johnston,  give  the  same 
oound  to  b<5th  these  words  as  I  have  done.  Mr.  Perry 
gives  the  same  sound  ioiource,  and,  as  well  as  I  can  guess 
I'rom  the  blindness  of  the  print,  to  resource  also.  Mr. 
Scott  gives  both  sounds,  but  seems  to  prefer  the  first : 
Kenrick  only  gives  source  the  sound  of  soorce;  and  the 
diphthong  ou  in  resmtrct,  the  same  sound  as  in  hour, 
town,  Ac. 

Sourish,  sAirilsh,  adj.    Somewhat  sour. 
Sourly,   sSuril^,  adv.    With  acidity ;   with  acri- 
mony. 
Sourness,    so&r-n&,    «.      Acidity,   austereness   of 

taste ;  asperity,  harshness  of  temper. 
Sous,   s5use,   or  s66,  j.  315.    A  small  denomina- 
tion  of  French  money. 

5:5"  The  first  pronimciation  of  this  word  is  vulgar ;  the 
second  is  pure  French,  and,  as  such,  is  no  more  entitled 
to  a  place  in  an  English  Dictionary,  than  the  word  penny 
is  in  a  French  one. 
Souse,    s6&se,   «.   313.    Pickle  made  of  salt ;   any 

thing  kept  parboiled  in  a  salt  pickle. 
To  Souse,  sAise,  r.  n.    To  fall  as  a  bird  on  its  prey. 
To  Souse,  sdise,  v.  a.    To  strike  with  sudden  vio- 
lence, as  a  bird  strikes  its  prey. 
Souse,  sAfisc,  adv.    With  eudden  violence.    A  low 

word. 
SoUTEBEAlN,  sW-t^r-tane/  ».  315.    A  grotto  or 

cavern  in  the  ground. 
South,  siiuh,  *  313.    The  part  wnere  the  sun  is 
to  us  at  noon ;  the  southern  regions  of  the  globe ;  the 
wind  that  blows  from  the  soutl^ 
South,  s&tUh,  adj.  313.    Southern,  meridional. 
South,  sdii/A,  adv.    Towards  the  south ;  from  the 

south. 
Southing,   sSixH-lng,    adj.     Going  towards  the 

south. 
Southeast,  s6iik-^st^  *.    The  point  between  the 
east  and  south. 

Southerly,  s&THi6r-l^,  or  souTH-&r-l^,  adj. 

Belonging  to  any  of  tjie  points  denominated  from  tiie 

south,  not  absolutely  southern;    lying  towards  the 

south  ;  coming  from  about  the  south. 

^^  The  diphthong  in  this  and  the  following  word  has 
fallen  into  contraction  by  a  sort  of  technical  sea  pronun- 
ciation; but  l)oth  of  them  seem  to  be  recovering  their 
true  diphthongal  sound,  though  the  latter  seems  farther 
advanced  towards  it  than  the  former. 

Southern,  sAuxH-irn,  or  sfixH-im,  a(fj.  Be- 
longing to  the  south,  meridional;  lying  towards  the 
south ;  coming  from  the  south. 


Southernwood,  s&TH-Eirn-wid,  s.    A  plant. 
SoUTHMOST,   sSfiiiA-mAst,  adj.     Farthest  towards 

the  south. 
SOUTHSAY,  a&luh-sh,  s.  315.    Prediction  ;  proper- 
ly Soothsay. 
To  SOUTHSAY,  situk'-sh,  V.   n.     To  predict.— See 

Soothsay. 
SOUTHSAYER,   s5i/A^i-&r,   3.      A  predicter ;  pro- 
perly Soothsayer. 
Southward,   s6fi[/A'w4rd,    or   suTH-ird,    adv. 

Towards  the  south. 
Southwest,    sAft/A-w5st/   s.     Point   between   the 

south  and  west. 
Sow,    s5i,    t.  322.     A  female  pig,   the  female  of  a 
boar ;  an  oblong  mass  of  lead ;  an  insect,  a  millepede. 
To  Sow,   sA,  V.   n.  324.     To  scatter  seed  in  order 

to  a  harvest. 
To   Sow,   sA,  V.   a.    Part.  pass.  Sown.    To  scatter 
In  the  ground  in  order  to  growth  ;  to  spread,  to  propa- 
gate ;  to  impregnate  or  stock  with  seed  ;  to  besprinkle 
—See  BowL 
To  Sow,  sA,  V.  a.    (.From suo,  Latin.)   Part.  past. 

Sowed.     To  join  by  needle-work. 
To  SowCE,  soise,  v.  a.  323.    To  throw  into  tha 

water. 
Sower,  s6'-hr,  a.  98.    He  that  sprinkles  the  seed  ; 

a  scatterer,  a  breeder,  a  promoter. 
SowiNS,  so&-lnz,   «.  323.    Flummery  made  of  oat- 
meal, somewhat  soured. 
To  SoWL,   soul,   V.  a.  323.     To  pull  by  the  ears. 

Obsolete. 
Sown,  sAne.    The  participle  of  To  Sow. 
SOWTHISTLE,  sou-Mis-si,  t.  472.     A  weed. 
Space,  spase,  t.    Room,  local  extension  ;  any  quan- 
tity of  place ;  quantity  of  time ;  a  small  time ;  a  while. 
Spacious,  spa-sh&s,   adj.  357.    Wide,  extensive, 

roomy. 
Spaciousness,  spa^shfis-nSs,  s.   Roominess,  wide 

extension. 
Spaddle,  spldidl,  s.  405.    A  little  spade. 
Sp.\DE,   spade,  s.  73.    The  instrument  of  digging  j 

a  suit  of  cards. 
SpaDILLE,   sp3,-d11,'  s.    The  ace  of  spades  at  ombra 

and  quadrille. 
Spake,  spake.    The  old  preterit  of  Speak. 
SpaLT,  spalt,  s.     A  white,  scaly,  shining  stone,  fre- 
quently used  to  promote  the  fusion  of  metals. 
Span,    spin,    s.      The  space  from  the  end  of  tlM 
thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger  extended ;  any 
short  duration. 
To  Span,   spin,   v.   a.     To  measure  by  the  hand 

extended ;  to  measure. 
Spancounter,  spinikoin-t&r,      7 
Spanfarthing,  spin-far-THlng,  5  '        P  ^y  * 

which  money  Is  thrown  within  a  span  or  mark. 
Spangle,  sping-gl,  s.  405.    A  small  plate  or  tojs 

of  shining  metal ;  any  thing  sparkling  ;md  shining. 
To  Spangle,  spingigl,  v,  a.    To  besprinkle  T.iUi 

spangles  or  shining  bodies. 
Spaniel,  spiniy^l,  ».  113.  281.    A  dog  used  for 
sport  in  the  field,  remarkable  for  sagacity  and  obedi- 
ence ;  a  low,  mean,  sneaking  fellow. 
To  Spank,  spingk,  v.  a.  408.    To  strike  with  the 

open  hand. 
Spanker,  spingki&r,  j.    A  small  coin. 
Spar,   spir,  s.   78.    Marcasite;  a  small  beam,   the 

bar  of  a  gate. 
To  Spar,  spir,  v.  n.    To  fight  like  cocks  with  pre- 
lusive strokes. 
To  Spar,    spir,  v.  a.     To  shut,    to  close,  to  bar.- 

Obsolete. 
To  Spare,  spare,  r.  a.    To  use  frugally ;  to  save 
for  any  particular  use;  to  do  without,  to  lose  willing- 
ly ;  to  omit,  to  forbear;  to  use  tenderly,  to  treat  willi 
pity ;  to  grant,  to  allow. 
To  Spare,   spare,   v,  n.     To  live  frugally,  to  be 
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liarsimonious ;  to  forbear,  to  be  scrupulous;  to  use  I 

irercy,  to  forgive,  to  be  tender.  I 

Spare,   spare,   adj.     Scanty,  parsimonious  ;  super-  i 

fluous,  unwanted  ;  lean,  wanting  flesh. 
Sparer,  spa-rur,  5.   98.    One  who  avoids  expense.  ] 
SpaRERIB,    spare-rlb,    ».      Some  part  cut  viV  from 

the  ril)3. 
SpargefaCTION,  spur-je-fak-shfin,  s.    The  act  of 

sprinkling. 
Sparing,  spa-ring, ad;.  410.    Scarce;  scanty;  par- 
simonious. 
Sparingly,  spa-ring-li*,  adv.    Frugally,  parsimo- 
niously; with  abstinence;  not  with  great  frequency; 
cautiously,  tenderly. 
Spark,   spirk,  s.    Y8.     A  small  particle  of  fire,  or 
kindled  matter;  any  thing  shining;  any  thing  vivid 
or  active;  a  lively,  showy,  splendid,  gay  man. 
To  Spark,   spJrk,   v.  n.    To  emit  particles  of  fire, 

to  sparkle. 
SparkfuL,  spark-ful,  adj.    Lively,  brisk,  airy. 
SpaRKISH,  spJrk-ish,  adj.    Airy,  gay;  showy,  well- 
dressed,  fiue.  ! 
Sparkle,   sparikl,   s.  405.     A  spark,  a  small  par- 
ticle of  fire;  any  luminous  particle. 
To  Sparkle,  spdr-kl,  v.  n.    To  emit  sparks ;  to 

issue  in  sparks ;  to  shine;  to  glitter. 
SpaRKLINGLY,    sp^rk-llng-ltJ,    adv.      With   vivid 
and  twinkling  lustre.  ! 

Sparklingness,   splrk-Ung-nes,   S.      Vivid  and 

twinkling  lustre. 
Sparrow,  spar-ro,  s.  87.  327.    A  small  bird. 
SparROWHAWK,  splr-ro-havvk,  s.    The  female  of 

the  musket- hawk. 
Sparrowgrass,  spar-r6-grAs,  s.    Corrupted  from 

Asparagus,  which  see. 
Sparry,  spar-r<i,  adj.  82.    Consisting  of  spar. 
Spasm,    spizm,   s.     Convulsion,    violent  and   invo- 
luntary contraction. 
SpaSMODICK,  spiz-mod-lk,  adj.  509.   Convulsive. 
Spat,  spat.    The  pret.  of  Spit.    Obsolete.  j 

To  Spatiate,  spa-she-ace,   v.   n.     To  ro%c,  to 

range,  to  ramble  at  large. 
To  Spatter,  spit-tur,  v.  a.  98.    To  sprinkle  with 
dirt,  or  any  thing  offensive;  to  throw  out  anything 
offensive ;  to  asperse,  to  defame. 

To  Spatter,  spit-tar,  i;.  n.    To  spit,  to  sputter, 

as  at  any  thing  nauseous  taken  into  the  mouth. 
Spatterdashes,  spJt-t&r-dlsh-iz,  s.    Coverings 

for  the  legs  by  which  the  wet  is  kept  off. 
Spattling-POPPY,   spit-ling-p6p-pe,  s.     White 

behen,  a  plant. 
Spatula,  spat-tshti-H,  s.  92.  461.    Aspattlp,  or 

slice,  used  by  apothecaries  and  surgeons  in  spreading 

plasters  or  in  stirring  medicines. 
Spavin,    sp3.v-in,   s.     This  disease  in   horses  is  a 

bony  excrescence  or  crust  as  hard  as  a  bone,  that  grows 

on  the  inside  of  the  hough. 
SpaW,   spavv',  s.   219.     A  place  famous  for  mineral 

waters,  any  mineral  water. 
To  SpaWL,   spawl,  v.  n.    To  throw  moisture  out  of 

the  mouth. 
Spawl,    spdwl,    s.    219.     Spittle,   moisture  ejected 

from  the  mouth. 
Spawn,   spawn,   s.    219.     The  eggs  of  fish  or  of 

frog?    any  product  or  offspring. 
To  Spawn,  spawn,  v.  a.    To  produce  as  fishes  do 

eggs ;  to  generate,  to  bring  forth. 
To   Spawn,   spawn,   v.   n.     To  issue  as  eggs  from 

fish ;  to  issue,  to  proceed. 
SpawneR,  spawni&r,  s.  98.    The  female  fish. 
To  Spay,  spa,  v.  a.  220.    To  castrate  female  ani- 
mals. 
To  Speak,  spdke.  v.  n.  227.    Pret.  Spake  or  Spoke ; 

part.  pass.  Spoken.     To  utter  articulate  sounds,  to 

express  thoughts  by  words ;  to  harangue,  to  make  a 

sjiecch ;  to  talk  for  or  .igamst,  to  dispute,  to  discourse 
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to  make  mention  ;  to  give  sound  ;  to  Speak  with,  t«J 
address,  to  converse  witn. 

To  Speak,  sp^ke,  v.  a.  To  utter  with  the  mouth, 
to  pronounce;  to  proclaim,  to  celebrate;  to  address, 
to  accost ;  to  exhibit. 

SpeakaELE,  spe-ki-bl,  adj.  405.  Possible  to  be 
spoken  ;  having  the  power  of  sjieech. 

Speaker,  spe-k&r,  s.  98.  One  who  speaks  ;  one 
who  speaks  in  any  particular  manner ;  one  who  cele- 
brates, proclaims,  or  mentions;  the  prolocutor  of  the 
commons. 

Speaking-trumpet,  speiking-trfimp-it,  s.  99. 

410.     Trumpet  by  which  the  voice  may  be  propag.Ued 

to  a  great  distance. 
Spear,  spt^re,  s.  227.     A  long  weapon  with  a  sharp 

point,  used  in  thrusting  or  throwing  ;  a  lance  ;  a  lance 

generally  with  prongs  to  kill  fish. 
2'o   Spear,   spere,   v.   c    To  kill  or  pierce  with  a 

spear. 
7*0  Spear,  sp^re,  v.  n.    To  shoot  or  sprout. 

SpEARGRASS,  spdre-gras,  S.     Long  stiff"  grass. 

Spearman,   spere-miii,  s. 

lance  in  fight. 
Spearmint,  spdre-mlnt,  s. 
i     mint. 

Sfearwort,  sp^re-w&rt,  s. 
Special,  spSshi-il,  adj.  357. 

I     cies;  particular,  peculiar;  appropriate,  designed  for  a 
particular  purpose ;  extraordinary,  uncommon  ;  chief 
I      in  excellence. 

I  Specially,    sp^sh-al-^,    adv.     Particularly  above 
;     others;  not  in  a  common  way,  peculiarly. 

Specialty,  sp^sh-^l-te,  "^ 

Speciality,  spesh-t^-il-^-t^,  ^ 

Species,  sp^-sh^z,  s.  433.  A  sort,  a  subdivision 
of  a  general  term  ;  class  of  nature,  single  order  of  be- 
ings ;  appearance  to  the  senses ;  representation  to  the 
wind  ;  circulating  money  ;  simples  that  have  place  in 
a  compound. 

Specific,  spi^-sif-ik,  s.    A  specific  medicine, 

Specifical,  spe-slW^-kil, 

Specifick,  spi^sif-flk,  509 
makes  a  thing  of  the  species  of  which  it  is;  appro, 
pn.itcd  to  the  cure  of  some  particular  distemper. 

Specifically,  sp^-sif-fe-kil-e,  adv.    In  such  a 

manner  as  to  constitute  a  species,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  species. 

To  Specificate,  sp^-sifif^-kate,  v.  a.  To  marls 
bv  notation  of  distinguishing  particularities. 

Specification,  spes-se-fii-ka-sh&n,  s.  Distinct 
notar;<.!i,  determination  by  a  peculiar  mark ;  particular 
uicntiuu. 

To  Specify,  sp^s-st^-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  mention, 
to  show  by  some  particular  m.irk  of  distinction. 

Specimen,  sp6s-se-meii,  s.  ,503.  A  sample,  a 
p.irt  of  any  thing  exhibited  that  the  rest  may  be  known. 

Specious,  sp^-shus,  adj.  357.  Showy,  pleasing  tc 
the  view;   plausible;  superficially,  not  solidly  right. 

Speciously',  sp^-slms-lt^,  adv.  With  fair  appear- 
ance. 

Speck,  sp5k,  s.    A  small  discoloration,  a  spot. 

Fo  Speck,  spek,  v.  a.    To  spot,  to  stain  in  drops. 

Speckle,  sp^k-kl,  s.  405.    Small  speck,  little  spot. 

To  Speckle,  sp§k-kl,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  smaU 
spots. 

Spectacle,  sp^k-t^kl,  s.  40.5.    A  show,  a  gai- 

mg-stock,  any  thing  exhibited  to  the  view  as  eminent- 
ly remarkable;  anything  perceived  by  the  sight;  in 
the  I'lural,  glasses  to  assist  the  sight. 
Spectacled,   spSk-ti-kld,   adj.  359.    Furnished 
with  spectacles. 

Spectator,  spSk-ti'tiir,  *.  76.  521.    A  looker 

on,  a  beholder. 
SpectaTORSHIP,  sp5k-ta-t5r-slilp,  5.    Act  of  be. 

holding.        ^ 
Spectre,   sp^k-t&r,   s.  416.     Apparition,   appear^ 

ance  of  peroons  dead. 
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Spectrum,  sp^k-trum,  *.    An  image,  a  Tisible  form. 

Specular,  sp^k-ki-lir,  s.  88.  Having  the  qualities 
of  a  iniiTOr  or  looliing-glass ;  assisting  siijht. 

To  Speculate,  splk-kii-late,  v.  n.  91.  To  me- 
ditate, to  contemplate ;  to  take  a  view  of  any  thing  with 
the  mind. 

To  Speculate,  sp^k-ki-late,  v.  a.  To  consider 
attentively,  to  look  through  with  the  mind. 

Speculation,  sp^k-&-la'sh&n,  s.  Examination 
of  the  eye,  view;  mental  view,  mtellcetual  examina- 
tion, contemplation ;  a  train  of  thoughts  formed  by 
meditation ;  ffitntal  scheme  not  reduced  to  practice ; 
power  of  sight. 

Speculative,  sp5k-kii-li-tlv,  adj.  512.    Given 

to  ipeculation,  contemplative ;  theoretical ;  not  prac- 
tical. 

Speculatively,   sp^k-k&-l4-tlv-l^,   adv.    Con- 

tcmplativL'ly,  with  meditation;  ideally,  theoretically, 
not  practically. 

Speculator,  sp§k-kfi-la-tfir,  s.  521.  One  who 
forms  theories ;  an  observer,  i  contemplator ;  a  spy,  a 
watcher. 

SpecuLATORY,  sp§k-ki-la-tur-^,  adj.  512.  Ex- 
ereismg  speculation. 

Speculum,  sp^k-k6-lum,  s.  503.  A  n-jrror,  a 
looking-glass. 

Sped,  spld.    The;>rrt.  and  part.  pass,  of  Speed 

See  Mistaken. 

Speech,  sp^etsh,  s.  246.  The  power  of  articulate 
utterance,  the  power  of  expressing  thoughts  by  vocal 
words ;  language,  words  considered  ;i3  expressing 
thoughts ;  particular  language  as  distinct  from  others ; 
any  thing  spoken ;  talk,  mention  ;  oration,  harangue. 

Speechless,  spt^etsh-les,  adj.  Deprived  of  the 
power  of  speakin:;,  made  mute  or  dumb ;  mute,  dumb. 

To  Speed,  sp^^d,  v.  n.  246.  Pret.  a.ndpart.  pass. 
Sped  and  Speeded.  'I'o  make  haste,  to  move  with  ce- 
lerity ;  to  have  success ;  to  have  any  condition  good  or 
bad. 

To  Speed,  sp^^d,  v.  a.  To  despatch  in  haste  ;  to 
despatch,  to  destroy,  to  kill ;  to  hasten,  to  put  into  quick 
motion  ;  to  execute,  to  despatch ;  to  assist,  to  hein  for- 
ward ;  to  make  prosperous. 

Speed,  speed,  s.  Quickness,  celerity,  haste,  hurry, 
despatch;  thecourseor  pace  of  ahorse  ;  success,  event. 

Speedily,  sp^ed-»i-l^,  adv.    With  haste,  quickly. 

SpEEDINESS,  sp^ed-e-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
speedy. 

Speedwell,  sp^dd-w^ll,  5.    a  plant. 

Speedy,  sp^ed-d,  adj.     Quick,  swift,  nimble,  quick 

of  despatch. 
Spell,  sp^ll,  *.     A  charm  consisting  of  some  words 

of  occult  power ;  a  turn  of  work. 
To   Spell,   sp^U,  v.   a.    To  write  with  the  proper 

letters ;  to  read  by  naming  letters  singly ;  to  charm. 
To   Spell,   sp^ll,  v.  n.    To  form  words  of  letters ; 

to  read. 
Spelter,  sp^Itifir,  s,  98.     a  kind  of  semimetal. 
To   Spend,   sp^nd,  v.  a.     To  consume,  to  lay  out ; 

to  bestow  as  expense,  to  expend  ;  to  effuse ;  to  squander, 

to  lavish  ;  to  pass ;  to  waste,  to  wear  out ;  to  fatigue, 

to  harass. 
To  Spend,  spind,  v.  n.   To  make  expense ;  to  prove 

in  the  use ;  to  be  losl  or  wasted. 
Spender,    sp^nd'fc.%    s.    98.    One  who  spends ;  a 

prodigal,  a  lavisher. 

Spendthrift,  sp5nd'//jrlft,  s.  A  prodigal,  a  la- 
visher. 

Sperm,  sp^rm,  s.  Seed,  that  by  which  the  species 
«  continued. 

Spermaceti,  sp^r-mJ-s^it^,  t.    (Corruptedly  pro- 
nounced Parmasity.) 
^^  When  Shakespeare  makes  Hotspur  describe  a  fop 

using  this  word, 

"  And  telling  me  the  soyereign'st  thing  on  eaith, 
"  Wa»  farmiuUty  for  an  inwani  bi-ui^-e," — 

it  is  highly  probable  this  was  not  a  foppish  pronunciation, 
but  that  which  generally  obtained  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  and  has,  aniong  the  vilgar,  been  continued  to  ours. 
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Spermatical,  sper-matite-k51, 
Spermatick,  sp^r-mit-t!k,  509, 

consisting  of  seed  ;  belonging  to  the  sperm. 
Sperm atiZE,  spei-mi-tlze,  v.  n.    To  yield  seedv 
Spermatocele,  sp^r-mlt-tA-sele,  *.    A  ruptur« 

occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  seminal  vessels.— 

See  Hydrocele. 
To  SpeRSE,  sparse,  v.  a.    To  disperse,  to  scatter. 
To  Spet,  sp^t,  V.  a.    To  bring  or  pour  abundantly. 

Not  in  use. 
To  Spew,  sp6,  v.  a.  265.    To  vomit,  to  eject  from 

the  stomach;    to  eject,  to  cast  forth;    to  eject  with 

loathing. 
To  Spew,  sp6,  t;.  n.    To  Tomit,  to  ease  the  stomach 
To  Sphacelate,  sHls-s^-Iate,  v.  a.  To  aflect  with 

a  gangrene. 
Sphacelus,  sfAs^s^-lus,  t.     a  gangrene,  a  mortifi- 
cation. 
Sphere,    sfere,    *.      A  globe,   an  orbicular  body,  a 

body  of  which  the  centre  is  at  (he  same  distance  from 

every  point  of  the  circumference;  any  globe  of  the 

mundane  system  ;  a  globe  representing  the  earth  or  sky  ; 

orb,  circuit  of  motion ;  province,  compass  of  knowledge 

or  action. 
To  Sphere,  sfdre,  v.  a.    To  place  in  a  sphere  ;   to 

form  into  roundness. 
Spherical,  sf6r-re-kll,    f  adj.    Round,  orbicular. 
Spherics,  sf(5r-rlk,  509.  ^       globular  ;    planetary, 

relating  to  the  orbs  of  the  planets. 
Spherically,  sfer-r(5-kil-d,  adv.    In  form  nf  a 

sphere. 
SphericaLNESS,  sf^rif^-kJI-nls,  7  s.    Roundness, 
Sphericity,  sfe-rls-ii-tL*,  S     rotundity. 

Spheroid,    sfe-roid,    s.    A   body  oblong  or  oblate, 

approaching  to  the  form  of  a  sphere. 
Spheroidal,   sfe-r6t^-dil,  adj.    Having  the  form 

of  a  spheroid. 
Spheroidical,   sft^-r^ldie-kil,  adj.    Having  the 

form  of  a  spheroid. 

Spherule,  sf^r-61e,  s.    A  little  globe. 

Sphinx,  sflngks,  s.  The  Sphinx  was  a  famous  mon- 
ster in  Egypt,  having  the  face  of  a  virgin  and  the  body 
of  a  lion. 

Spice,  splse,  S.  A  vegetable  production  fragrant  tc 
the  smell  and  pungent  to  the  )ialate,  an  aromatick  sub- 
stance used  in  sauces  ;  a  small  quantity. 

To  Spice,  splse,  f .  a.    To  season  with  spice, 

SpiCER,  spl-sur,  s.  98.    One  who  deals  in  spice. 

SpiCERY,  spl-s&r-d,  i.  1  lie  commodity  of  spices  ; 
a  repository  of  spices. 

.Spick-and-span,  splk-alld-sp^n/  adj.  Quite  new, 
now  first  used. 

SpicknEL,  spik^n^l,  s.  The  herb  baldmoney  or 
bearwort. 

Spicy,  spi-s^,  aclj.  Producing  spice,  abounding  with 
aromaticks;  aromatick,  having  the  qualities  of  spice. 

Spider,  spUdur,  3.  98.  The  animal  that  spins  a 
web  for  flies. 

SpIDERWORT,  spl-d&r-W&rt,  S.  A  plant  with  a  lily- 
flower  composed  of  six  petals. 

Spignel,  splg-n^l,  s.    A  plant. 

Spigot,  spig-fit,  s.  1 66.  A  pin  or  peg  put  into 
the  faucet  to  keep  in  the  liquor. 

Spike,  spike,  *.  An  ear  of  corn  ;  a  long  nail  ot 
iron  or  wood,  a  long  rod  of  iron  sharpened  ;  a  smaller 
species  of  lavender. 

To  Spike,  spike,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  long  nails  j 
to  set  with  spikes. 

Spikenard,  spike-nard,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant  ; 
the  oil  produced  from  the  plant, 
jj^  Mr.  Elphinston  is  the  only  orthoepiit  whopron&im- 

ces  the  i  short  in  this  word  ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 

Ferry,  W.  Johnston,  and  Buchanan,  preserve  it  long  as 

m  spike :  and  though  I  am  well  aware  of  the  common 

idiom  of  our  pronunciation  to  shorten  the  simple  in  tha 

compound,  see  Knowledge,  yet  I  think  this  idiom  ought 

not  to  be  sought  after,  when  not  established  by  custom. 
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Spill,  spill,  s.  A  small  shiver  of  wood,  or  tliiii  bar 
of  iron  ;  a  small  quantity  of  money. 

To  Spill,  spill,  v.  a.  To  shcJ,  to  lose  by  shea- 
ding ;  to  throw  away. 

To  Spill,  spill,  v.  n.  To  waste,  to  be  lavish  ;  to 
be  shed,  to  be  lost  by  being  slied. 

Spilth,  spiUA,  S.  Any  thing  poured  out  or  wasted. 
Not  in  use. 

To  Spin,  spin,  p.  a.  Pret.  Spun,  or  Span  ;  part. 
Spun.  To  draw  out  into  threads  ;  to  form  threads  by 
drawing  out  and  twisting  any  filamentous  matter ;  to 
protract,  to  drav/  out ;  to  form  by  degrees,  to  drav/  out 
tediously. 

To  Spin,  spin,  v,  n.  To  exercise  tb«  art  of  spin- 
ning ;  to  stream  out  in  a  thread  or  small  current ;  to 
move  round  as  a  spindle. 

SpinaGE,  spui-nklje,  5.  90.    A  plant. 

Spinal,  spi-nJl,  adj.  88.  Belongingtotheback-bone. 

Spindle,  spin-dl,  s.  405.  The  pin  by  which  the 
thread  is  formed,  and  on  which  it  is  conglomerated ;  a 
long  slender  stalk;  any  thing  slender. 

SpINDLESHANKED,  spln-dl-shillkt,  adj.  Having 
small  legs. 


SpiIlITED,  spifilt-ld,  adj.    Lively,  full  of  fire. 

Spiritedness,  splr-lt-ld-n^s,  s.  Disposition  oi 
make  of  mind. 

SpiltlTFULNESS,  splr'lt-f&l-nes,  s.  Sprightrmess, 
liveliness. 

SpiRrn.ESS,  splr-it-l^s,  ad;".  Dejected,  low,  depriv- 
ed of  vigour,  depressed. 

SpiritouS,  splr-it-&s,  a^.  Refined,  advanced  neai 
to  spirit. 

Spiritousness,  sp!rilt-&s-n3s,  $.  Fineness  and 
activity  of  parts. 

Spiritual,  splr-it-ti\-5,l,  afZj.  461.  Distinct  from 
matter,  Immaterial,  incorporeal,  mental,  intellec- 
tual; not  gross,  reflnded  from  external  things,  rela- 
tive only  to  the  mind ;  not  temporal,  relating  to  the 
things  of  heaven. 

Spirituality,  spir-it-t6-il-6-tS,  ».  Immateria- 
lity, essence  distinct  from  matter;  intellectual  na- 
ture ;  acts  independent  of  the  body,  pure  acts  of  the 
soul,  mental  refinement ;  that  which  belong  to  any 
one  as  an  ecclesiastick. 

Spiritualty,  splr-it-tft-il-ti,  s.  Ecclesiastical 
body. 


Spindletree,  splii-dl-tr45,  s.   Prickwood  ;  a  plant,  j  Spiritualization,  splr-lt-tfl-il-J-zi-shftn,  s.  Act 
Spine,  spine,  s.    The  back-bone.  i     of  spiritualizing.         ,  ,.^  ^,   .,  , 

"  1/21  ...  :2b  Spiritualize,  spir-it-tft-il-lze,  ».  a.    To  re- 

Spinel,  spi-n61,  i.    A  sort  of  mmeral.  j     ^^^  ^j^g  injeUect,  to  purify  from  the  fe^lencies  of 

Spinet,   spin-net,  s.     A  smaU  harpsichord  ;  an  in- 1     the  world. 

strument  with  keys-^  SPIRITUALLY,  Splr^lt-tft-il-li,  adv.     Without  cor- 

SpiniferOUS,  spl-nlfi.f§r-&s,  adj.    Bearing  thorns.  I     poreal  grossneas,  with  attention  to  things  purely  In- 


SpinnER,    spln-nur,   s.    98.     One  skilled  in  spin- 
ning ;  a  garden  s!>ider  with  long  jointed  legs. 
Spinning-wheel,  spln-nlng-hw^^l,  5.  The  wheel 
by  which,  since  the  disuse  of  the  rock,  the  thread  is 
drawn. 
Sl'INOSITY,   spi-ll5s-sd-t(^,   «.     Crabbedness,  thorny 

or  briery  perplexity. 
Spinous,  spl-n&s,  adj.  S 1 4.    Thorny,  full  of  thorns. 
Spinster,  splns-t&r,  s.  98.     A  woman  that  spins ; 

the  general  term  for  a  girl  or  maiden  woman. 
SpinstRY,  spins-trd,  s.    The  work  of  spinning. 
Spiny,  spi-nd,   ac{j.    Thorny,  briery,  perplexed. 
Spiracle,  splr-i-kl,  t.  109.    a  breathing  hole,  a 
vent,  a  small  aperture. 

5:5?'  1  have  diflered  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  Jin  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  because  I 
think  the  same  antepenultimate  accent  which  shortens 
the  o  in  oracle,  and  the  {  in  miracle,  ought  to  have  the 
same  influence  in  the  word  in  question,  503. 
Spiral,   spi-ril,   adj.  88.     Curve,  winding,  circu- 
larly involved. 
Spirally,  spl-ril-^,  adu.    In  a  spiral  form. 
Spire,   spire,  *.    a  curve  line,  any  thing  wreathed 
or  contorted,  a  curl,  a  twist,  a  wreath  ;  any  thing  grow- 
ing up  taper,  a  round  pyramid,  a  steeple ;  the  top  or 
uppermost  point. 
To  Spire,  spire,  l'.  n.    To  shoot  up  pyramiaioaliy. 
Spirit,   splr-it,  a.   109.    Breath,  wind  in  motion  ; 
an  immaterial  substance;  the  soul  of  man ;  an  appari- 
tion ;  ardour,  courage;  genius,  vigour  of  mind  ;  intel- 
lectual  powers  distinct  from   the  body ;   sentiment ; 
eagerness,  desire;  man  of  activity,  man  of  life;  that 
which  gives  vigour  or  cheerfulness  to  the  mind  ;  any 
tliijig  eminently  pure  and  refined ;  that  which  hath 
power  or  energy ;  an  inflammable  liquor  raiscii  by  dis- 
tillation. 

65"  The  general  sound  of  the  first  i  in  tl-.is  word  and 
all  its  comjiounds  was,  till  lately,  the  sound  oi'  e  in  merit : 
but  a  very  laudable  attention  to  propriety  has  nearly  re- 
stored the  i  to  its  true  sound ;  and  now  spirit,  sounded 
U.S  if  written  sperit,  begins  to  grow  vulgar.  See  Princi- 
ples, No.  108,  109,  110.  and  the  word  Miracle. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Smith,  have 
given  in  to  thisfal.se  sound  of  i,  109 ;  but  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Peiry,  have  given  it  the  true  sound;  and 
Mr.  Nar:!s  v«ry  justly  thinks  that  this  word.  Miracle,  and 
Cistern,  are  now  more  frequently  and  properly  heard  with 
the  short  sound  of  j. 
To  SpiaiT,  spir^it,  V.  a.    To  animate  or  actuate  as  | 


The 


tellectuaL 
Spirituous,  splr-!t-ti-is,  adj.    Haying  the  qua- 
lity of  spirit,  tenuity  and  activity  of  parts ;  lively, 
gay,  vivid,  airy. 
Spirituosity,  splr-lt-td-fts-s^-t6,  511.  > 
Spirituousness,  spir-it-tA-fis-n§s,        j" 
auality  of  being  spirituous. 

To  Spirt,  sp6rt,  v.   n.  108.     To  spring  out  in 
sudden  stream,  to  stream  out  by  intervals. 

To  Spirt,  sp&rt,  v.  a.    To  throw  out  in  a  jet. 

To  Spirtle,  spur-tl,  v.  a.  405.    To  dissipate. 

SpiRY,  spi-r^,  adj.    Pyramidal,  wreathed,  curled. 

SpiSSITUDE,  spls-s^-tflde,  s.    Crossness,  thickness. 

Spit,  spit,  s.  A  long  prong  on  which  meat  is  driven 
to  be  turned  before  the  fire;  such  a  depth  of  earth 
as  is  pierced  by  one  action  of  the  spade. 

To  Spit,  spit,  v.  a.  Pret.  Spat ;  part.  pass.  Spit 
or  Spitted.     To  put  upon  a  spit ;  to  thrust  through. 

To  Spit,  spit,  t^.  n.  To  eject  from  the  mouth  ;  to 
throw  out  spittle  or  moisture  of  the  mouth. 

Spital,  spit-til,  «.  Corrupted  from  Hospital,  and 
seldom  used  but  to  a  sermon  preached  at  an  hospi- 
tal, as,  a  spital  sermun  ;  or  in  the  proverbial  i)hraso, 
rob  not  the  spital;  or  in  the  name  of  that  district  of 
London  called  Spitatfietds. 
Jt5=  The  a  in  all  these  words  has  a  tendency  to  sink 

Its  sound,  and  to  confound  them  with  spittle.     In  the 

last  of  these  words  this  tendency  is  incurable ;  but  in  tl\e 

two  first  It  would  be  far  from  pedantic  to  preserve  the 

sound  of  the  a  as  in  medal.    Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  de- 
part from  etymology  in  doubling  the  t  in  these  words. 

To  SpitchcOCK,  spitsh-k6k,  v.  a.  To  cut  an  eel 
in  pieces  and  broil  it. 

Spite,  spite,  s.  Malice,  rancour,  hate  ;  Spite  of,  or 
in  Spite  of,  notwithsUmding,  in  defiance  of. 

To  Spite,  spite,  v.  a.  To  vex,  to  tliwart  malig- 
nantly ;  to  fill  wiih  spite,  to  ofl'end. 

Spiteful,  splte-ful,  adj.    Malicious,  malignant. 

Spitefully,  splteif'&l-^,  adv.  Maliciously,  malig- 
nantly. 

SpitefuLNESS,  spite-fil-nSs,  «.  Malignity,  desire 
of  vexing. 

Spitted,  spU-t^d,  atf).  Shot  out  into  length,  put 
on  a  spit. 

Spitter,  splti't&r,  s.  98.  One  who  puts  meat  on  u 
spit ;  one  v.ho  spits  with  his  mouth  ;  a  young  deer. 


a  spirit ;  to  excite,  to  animate,  to  encourage;  to  draw.    SPITTLE,  spUitl,  s.  405.     (Corrupted  from  Hosf)*- 
to  entice.  '      ial.)     Not  in  use. 
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Spittle,  splt-tl,  j.    Moisture  of  the  mouth. 

Spitvenom,  spltivSn-im,  s.  Poison  ejected  from 
the  mouth. 

To  Splash,  splish,  r.  a.  To  daub  with  dirt 
in  great  quantities. 

Splashy,  splSsh^i,  adj.  Full  of  dirty  water,  apt 
to  daub. 

Splayfoot,  spla-fit,  adi.  Having  the  foot  turned 
inward. 

SpLAYMOUTH,  spla-moS^A,  ».  Mouth  widened  by 
design. 

Spleen,  spl^^n,  *.  The  milt,  one  of  the  riscera, 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  anger  and  melancholy  ;  an- 
ger, spite,  ill-humour;  a  fit  of  anger;  mebr.choly, 
nypochondriacal  vapours. 

SpleENED,  spl^t^nd,  adj.  359.  Deprived  of  the 
spleen. 

SpleextuL,  spl^dn-fil,  adj.  Aiigrv,  peevish,  fret- 
ful. 

SpleenlesS,  spl^^n^lls,  adj.    Kind,  gentle,  mild. 

SpLEENV/ORT,  spl^^n-w&rt,  s.    Miltwaste,  a  plant. 

SPLEENY,  spl^^n-^,  adj.    Angry,  peevish. 

Splendent,  spl^n-d^nt,  adj.    shining,  glossy. 

Splendid,  spl^n-did,  adj.  Showy,  magnificent, 
sumptuous. 

Splendidly,  spl^n^did-l^,  adv.  Magnificently, 
sumptuously. 

Splendour,  spl^n-d5r,  s.  314.  Lustre,  power  of 
shining;  magnificence,  pomp. 

Splenetick,  spl^nie-tlk,  adj.  510.  Troubled  witli 
the  spleen,  fretful,  peevish. 

SpLENICK,  spl^niik,  adj.  508.  Belonging  to  the 
spleen. 

SpLENISH,   spl5nilsh,   ac0.    Fretful,  peevish ;   pro- 
perly Spleenish. 
55"  Df-  Johnson  has  received  this  word  without  any 

remark  upon  the  impropriety  of  its  formation.     To  turn 

a  Latin  noun  into  an  English  adjective  by  the  addition  of 

ith,  is  false  heraldry  in  language .  especially  as  we  have 

the  English  word  spleen,  from  which  it  might  have  been 

formed  with  so  much  more  propriety ;  but  to  pronounce 

the  e  long,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  done,  ig  adding  absurdity 

to  error. 

Splenitive,  spl5ni^-tlv,  adj.  512.  Hot,  fiery, 
passionate.     Not  in  use. 

SpLENT,  splint,  i.  Splent  is  a  callous  hard  sub- 
stance, or  an  insensible  swelling,  which  breeds  on  or 
adheres  to  the  shank-bone,  and  when  it  grows  big  spoils 
the  shape  of  the  leg. 

To  Splice,  splise,  v.  a.  To  join  the  two  ends  of  a 
rope  without  a  knot. 

Splint,  splint,  s.  a  thin  piece  of  wood  or  other 
matter  used  by  chirtirgeons  to  hold  the  bone  newly  set. 

To  Splinter,  spHnti-ftr,  v.  a.  To  secure  by 
splints ;  to  shiver,  to  break  into  fragments. 

Splinter,  spllnt'&r,  s.  98.  A  fragment  of  anv 
thing  broken  with  violence;  a  thin  piece  of  wood. 

2'o  Splinter,  splint-ur,  v.  n.  To  be  broken  into 
fragments. 

To  Split,  split,  v.  a.  Fret.  Split  To  cleave,  to 
rive,  to  divide  longitudinallv  in  two ;  to  divide,  to  part; 
to  dash  and  break  ou  a  rock ;  to  divide,  to  break  into 
discord. 

To  Split,  split,  v.  n.  To  burst  asunder,  to  crack  ; 
to  be  broken  against  rocks. 

Splitter,  spllt-tur,  ».  98.   One  who  splits. 

Splutter,  splut-tfir,  «.  Bustle,  tumult;  hasty 
and  inarticulate  speaking.     A  low  word. 

To  Spoil,  spoil,  v.  a.  299.  To  rob;  to  plunder; 
to  corrupt,  to  rnar,  to  make  useless. 

To  Spoil,  spoil,  v.  n.  To  practise  robbery  or  plun- 
der; to  grow  useless,  to  be  corrupted. 

Spoil,  spoil,  «.  That  which  is  taken  by  violence, 
plunder,  pillage,  booty;  the  act  of  robbery;  corrup- 
tion, cause  of  corruption ;  the  slough,  the  cast-off  skin 
of  a  serpent. 

Spoiler.  sp611-&r,  s.  98.    a  robber,  a  plunderer. 
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SpoiLFUL,  spoll-f&l,  adj.    Wasteful,  rapacious. 
Spoke,   spike,  s.    The  bar  of  the  wheel  that  passes 

from  the  nave  to  the  felloe. 
Spoke,  sp6ke.    The  pret.  of  Speak. 
Spoken,  sp6ikn,  103.    Part.  pass,  of  Speak. 
Spokesman,  spAks^mln,  s.  88.    One  who  speafci 

for  another. 
To  Spoliate,   sp6ile-ate,  v.  a.    To  rob,  to  plun- 
der. 
Spoliation,  spA-li-aish5n,  s.   The  act  of  robbery 

or  privation. 
Spondee,    spSnid^,    s.     A  foot  in   poetry  of  two 

long  syllables. 
SponDYLE,  sp5nidll,  s.     a  rertebre;  ajointof  Lhe 

spine. 
Sponge,   spunje,   s.   163.     A  soft  porous  substance 

remarkable  for  sucking  up  water. 
To  Sponge,   sp&nje,   v.  a.     To  blot,  to  wipe  away 

as  with  a  sponge. 
To  Sponge,  spunje,  ».  n.    To  suck  in  as  a  sponge  ; 

to  gain  a  maintenance  by  mean  arts. 
Sponger,   sp&n-jflr,  *.   98.    One  who  hangs  for  a 

maintenance  on  others. 
Sponginess,   spuniji-nSs,  *.    Softness  and  fulness 

of  cavities  like  a  sponge. 
SpongiOUS,  sp&iiij^-us,  adj.  314.    Full  of  cavities 

liko  a  sponge. 
Spongy,   sp&nij^,  adj.     Soft  and  full  of  interstitial 

holes;  wet,  drenched,  soaked. 
SpONK,    sp&ngk,    s.    165.     In  the  Scotch  dialect, 

Touchwood.— See  Spunk. 
SpONSAL,  sp5n-sil,  adj.    Relating  to  marriage. 
Sponsion,  sp5nish&n,  s.   The actof  becoming  surety 

for  another. 
Sponsor,  sp5nis6r,  s.   166.     A  surety,  one  who 

makes  a  prtimiso  or  gives  security  for  another. 
Spontaneity,  sp5a-td-n^^te,  s.    Voluntariness, 

accord  uncompelled. 
Spontaneous,    sp5n-taind-&s,    adj.      Voluntary, 

acting  without  compulsion. 

Spontaneously,  sp6n-ta-n^-&s-]^,  adv.  Vo- 
luntarily, of  its  own  accord. 

Spontaneousness,  sp5n-ta'ne-us-n^s,  s.  314. 
Voluntariness,  accord  unforced. 

Spool,  sp55l,  *.  306.  A  small  piece  of  cane  or  reed, 
with  a  knot  at  each  end ;  or  a  piece  of  wood  turned  in 
that  form  to  wind  yarn  upon,  a  quilL 

To  Spoom,  spSSm,  V.  n.  306.  To  pass  swiftly. 
Not  in  use. 

SfOON,  sp55n,  s.  305.  A  concave  vessel  with  a 
handle,  used  in  eating  liquids. 

Spoonbill,  sp6in-bll,  s.  A  bird  ;  the  end  of  its 
bill  is  broad. 

Spoonful,  sp65n-ful,  s.  As  much  as  is  generally 
taken  at  once  in  a  spoon  ;  any  small  quantity  of  liquid. 

SpOONMEAT,  sp5finim^te,  s.  Liquid  food,  nou- 
rishment taken  with  a  spoon. 

Spoon^VORT,  sp66niwfirt,  s.    Scurvygrass. 

Sport,  sport,  *.  Play,  diversion,  game,  frolick, 
and  tumultuous  merriment;  mock,  contemptuous 
mirth;  that  with  which  one  plays;  plav,  idlegingle; 
diversion  of  the  field,  as  of  fowling,  hunting,  fishing. 

To  Sport,  sport,  v.  a.  To  divert,  to  make  merry ; 
to  represent  by  any  kind  of  play. 

To  Sport,  sport,  v.  n.  To  play,  to  frolick,  to  game, 
to  wanton ;  to  trifle. 

Sportful,  spArt-ful,  adj.  Merry,  frolicksome, 
wanton,  ludicrous,  done  in  jest. 

Sportfully,  sportifui-^,  adv.  Wantonly,  mer- 
rily. 

SpORTFULNESS,  spArt-ful-n^s,  s.  Wantonness, 
play,  merriment,  frolick. 

Sportive,  spAritlv,  adj.  Gay,  merry,  frolicksomp, 
wanton,  playful,  ludicrous. 

SpoRTIVENESS,  sporitlv-Ti^s,  s,    Gayety,  play, 
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SpoUTSMAN,  spArts-m;\n,  s.  One  who  pursues  tlie 
recreations  of  the  field. 

SporTULE,  spAr-tshiMe,  s.  461.    An  alms,  a  dole. 

Spot,  sp5t,  s.  A  blot,  a  mark  made  by  discolora- 
tion; a  taint,  a  disgrace,  a  reproach  ;  a  small  extent  of 
place ;  any  particular  place. 

To  Spot,  sp6t,  v,  a.  To  mark  with  discoloration  ; 
to  corrupt,  to  disgrace,  to  taint. 

Spotless,  sp6t-l&,  adj.  Free  from  spots  ;  imma- 
culate, ]iure. 

Spotter,  9p5t-t&r,  s.  98.    One  that  spots. 

Spotty,  sp5t't^,  adj.    Full  nf  spots. 

Spousal,  spo'l-ziil,  adj.  99.  Nuptial,  man imonial, 
bridal. 

Spousal,  sp5u-zu!,  s.     Marriage,  nuptials. 

Spouse,  spouzp,  s.  313.  One  joined  in  marriage, 
a  husband  or  wife. 

Spoused,  sp5uzd,  atlj.  859.  AVeddcd,  espoused, 
joined  together  as  in  matrimony. 

Spouseless,  spouz-13s,  adj.  Wanting  a  hi;fband  or 
wife. 

Spout,  spout,  j.  313.  a  pipe,  the  mouth  of  a  pipe 
or  vessel  out  of  which  any  thnig  is  poured  ;  a  cataract. 

To  Spout,  s])out,  v.  a.  313.  To  pour  with  rio- 
lence,  or  in  a  coUected  body  as  from  a  spout ;  to  speak 
speeches  out  of  plays  in  imitation  of  an  actor.  A  low 
word.  '  ] 

To  Spout,  spout,  v.  n.    To  issue  as  from  a  spout. 

To  Sprain,  sprane,  v.  a.  202.  To  .stretch  the  liga- 
ments of  a  joint  without  dislocation  of  the  bone. 

Sprain,  sprane,  s.  E.Ktension  of  ligaments  without 
dislocation  of  the  joint. 

Sprang,  spring.    The  pret..  of  Spring. 

Sprat,  sprSt,  s.    A  small  sea-fish. 

To  Sprawl,  sprawl,  i;.  n.  To  struggle  as  in  the 
convulsions  of  death,  to  tumble  with  agitation. 

Spray,  spra,  s.  220.  The  extremity  of  a  branch  ; 
the  foam  of  the  sea,  commonly  written  Spry. 

2'o  Spread,  sprM,  v.  a.  234.  To  extend,  to  ex- 
pand ;  to  make  to  cover  or  fill  a  large  space ;  to  covi  r 
by  extension  ;  to  cover  over ;  to  stretch  ;  to  extend ;  to 
publish,  to  divulge  ;  to  emit  as  effluvia  or  emanatiors. 

To  Spread,  sprSd,  v.  n.    To  extend  or  expand  itself. 

Spread,  spred,  5.  Extent,  compass  ;  expansion  of 
p.irts. 

Spreader,  spredifir,  s.  fiS.  One  that  spreads, 
pubhsher,  divulger. 

SprENT,  sprint,  part.  Sprinkled. 

Sprig,  sprig,  s.     a  small  branch, 

SpriggY,  sprlgig^,  adj.  383.   Full  of  small  branches. 

SpRIGHT.  sprite,  s.  393.  Spirit,  sh.ide,  soul,  incor- 
poreal agent ;  walking  spirit,  apparition. 

Sprig  HTFUL,  sprite-fil,  adj.  Lively,  brisk,  gay, 
vigorous. 

SpRIGHTFULLY,  sprlteiffil-t^,  adv.  Briskly,  vigor- 
ously. 

SprightlinESS,  sprlteild-n^s,  s.  Lireliness,  brisk- 
ness, vigour,  gayety,  vivacity. 

Sprightly,  sprlte^lii,  adj.  Gay,  brisk,  lively,  vi- 
gorous, airy,  vivacious. 

To  Spring,  spring,  v.  n.  Prrt.  S;>Tung,  or  Sprang ; 
anciently  Sprong.  To  arise  out  of  the  ground  and 
grow  by  vegetative  power;  to  begin  to  grow;  to  pro- 
ceed as  from  seed  ;  to  come  into  existence,  to  issue 
forth ;  to  arise,  to  apiiear ;  to  issue  with  ell'ect  or  force; 
to  proceed  as  from  ancestors ;  to  proceed  as  from  a 
ground,  cause,  or  reason  ;  to  grow,  to  thrive ;  to  bound, 
to  leaj),  to  jurry),  to  tly  with  elastick  power ;  to  rise  from 
a  covert;  to  issue  from  a  fountain;  to  proceed  as  from 
a  source;  to  shoot,  to  issue  with  speed  and  violence. 
To  Spring,  spring,  v.  a.  409.  To  start,  to  rouse 
game  ;  to  produce  light ;  to  cause  by  starting  a  plank  ; 
to  discharge  amine;  to  contrive  a  sudden  expedient, 
to  otler  unexpectedly  ;  to  produce  hastily. 

Spring,    spring,    j.     The  season   in   which   plants 

spring  and  vegetate;  an  elastick  body,  a  body  which 

v/hcn  distorted  has  the  jiowcr  of  restoring  itself;  elastick 
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force ;  any  active  power,  any  cause  by  which  motion  is 
produced  or  propag,ated ;  a  leap,  a  bound,  a  jump,  a  vio- 
lent effort,  a  sudden  struggle  ;  a  fountain,  an  issue  o£ 
water  from  the  earth ;  a  source,  that  by  which  any 
thing  is  supplied;  rise,  beginning  ;  course,  original. 
Springe,  sprlnje,  s.    (Rhymes,  fringe.)    A  gin, 

noose  which  catches  by  a  spring  or  jerk. 
Springer,  springifw,  s.  98.   One  who  springs  of 
rouses  game. 

It:5»  The^  ought  here  to  rest  in  the  usual  sound,  and 
not  to  be  suffered  to  articulate  the  <  .as  it  does  mjingcr. 
— See  Principles,  No.  581,  and  409. 
Springhalt,  spring-halt,  s,    A  lameness  by  which 

the  horse  twitches  up  his  legs. 
Springiness,    springit^-nes,  or  sprlnije-n^s,   s. 

Elasticity,  power  of  restoring  itself. — See  Springy. 
Springle,  spring-gl,  s.  405.     A  springe,  an  elas- 
tick noose. 
Springtide,  spring-tide,  *.    Tide  at  the  new  moon 

high  tide. 
Springy,  spr1ngi<^,  or  sprinf  ji,  adj.    Elastick,  hay- 
ing the  power  of  restoring  itself. 

J{:5=  A  most  absurd  custom  has  prevailed  in  pronouncing 
this  adjective,  as  if  it  were  formed  from  springe,  a  gin, 
rhyming  vi'M\fringf,  when  nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
its' formation  from  spring,  an  elastick  body,  and  that  the 
addition  of  y  ought  no  more  to  alter  the  sound  of  £■  in  this 
word,  than  it  does  in  .jirin^?/,  full  of  strings.  It  is  cer- 
tainly thus  we  ought  to  pronounce  the  substantive  formed 
from  this  adjective,  which  we  meet  with  in  Mr.  Forstcr: 
"  Ingeneral,  that  nervous  iprin^rifw,  (if  I  may  so  express 
it)  so  very  ob.sen'able  in  Mr.  Pope's  metre,  is  often  owing 
chiefly  to  a  Trochee  beginning  his  line."  Essay  on  Accent 
and  Quantity,  p.  59 — But  the  absurdity  is  still  increased 
when  this  vicious  pronunciation  is  given  to  the  adjective 
formed  from  spring,  a  fountain  ;  this,  however,  is  so  con- 
trary both  to  custom  and  analogy,  that  nothing  but  an 
oversight  in  Mr.  Sheridan  could  have  prevented  his  mak- 
ing the  distinction. — See  Principles,  No.  409. 
Springy,   spilng^^,  atlj.  409.    Full  of  springs  oi 

fountains. 
To   Sprinkle,  springikl,  v.  a.  405.    To  scatter, 
to  disperse  in  small  masses  ;  to  scatter  in  drops;  to  ba 
sprinkle,  to  wash,  to  wet,  or  dust  by  sprinkling. 
To    Sprinkle,   sprlngikl,  v.  n.    To  perform  the 

act  of  scattering  in  small  drops. 
To  Sprit,  sprit,   v.  a.    To  throw  out,  to  eject  with 

force. 
To  Sprit,   sprit,   v.  n.    To  shoot,  to  germinate,  ta 

sprout. 
,Sprit,  sprit,  s.    Shoot,  sprout. 
SpRITSAIL,    sprit-sale,   *.     The  sail   which  belongs 

to  the  boltsprit-mast. 
Sprite,  sprite,  s.     A  spirit,  an  incorporeal  agent. 
SpritEFULLY,  sprlteiful-t^,  adi>.    Vigorously,  with 

lite  and  ardour. 
To   Sprout,  sprSSt,   v.  n.  313.    To  shoot  by  ve- 
getation, to  germinate ;  to  shoot  into  ramifications ;  to 
grow.  ^  ^ 

Sprout,  sprout,  s.     a  shoot  of  a  vegetable. 
Spruce,  sproSse,  adj.  3:39.     Nice,  trim,  neat. 
To  Spruce,  sproose,  v.  n.    To  dress  with  afTcctc^? 

neatness. 
SpRUCE-BEER,  spr56ss-bd^r/  s.  Beer  tinctured  with 

branches  of  fir. 
SpRUCELEATHER,    sproOs-l^TH-ur,    «.      Prussian 

leather. 
Spruceness,  sprSSscin^s,  t,    Neatness  without  ele- 
gance. 
Sprung,   sprung.     The  pref.  and  part,  pass,  oi 

Spring. 
Spud,  spfid,  s.    A  short  knife. 
Spume,  spime,  s.    Foam,  froth. 
To  Spume,  spime,  v.   n.    To  foam,  to  froth. 

Spumous,  spu-mfisy }      i-    ^   .,,     r 

,,     ,  >   adj.    Frothy,  foamy. 

Spumy,  spu-me,       3 

Spun,  spQn.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Spin. 

SpungE,    spSnge,    s.      A   sponge.     More  properi; 

sponge. 
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To    SpungK,   spunje,    v.  n.  74.     To  hang  on  o-,' SQUALr.,skw511,s.  Loudscream;  suddengustofwicd 
thers  for  maintenance.  I  SqUALI.EK,   skwall-&r,  s.  98.    Screamer,  one  tha! 

Spun'GING-HOUSE,   spun-jing-house,  s.    A  house  |     screams, 
to  which  debtors  are  taken  before  commitment  to  pri- 
son. 

Spungy,  spun-j^,  adj.  Full  of  small  holes,  and 
soft  like  a  sponge;  wet,  moist,  watery;  drunken,  wet 
with  liquor. 

Spunk,  sp&ngk,  s.  408.  Rotten  wood,  touch-wood. 
Used  in  Scotland  for  animation,  quick  sensibility. 


Spur,   sp&r,   *.      a  sharp  point  fixed  on  the  rider's 


Squally,  skwall-1^,  adj.    Windy,  gusty. 

Squamous,  skwa-m&s,  adj.  314.  Scaly,  covered 
with  scales. 

To  Squander,  skw6n-dur,  v-  a.  To  scatter  lav- 
ishly, to  spend  profusely ;  to  scatter,  to  dissipate,  to 
disperse. 

Squanderer,  skw6n-d&r-ur,  s.     A  spendthrift, 


heel  i 


a  prodigal,  a  waster. 


incitement,  instigation;  a  stimulus,   anythingj^,     ■'     '°  '' ~     ', 
that  galls  and  teases:  the  sharp  pomts  on  tJie  legs  of  a  I  SQUARE,    skware,    adj.      Cornered,    having    right 
cock;  any  thing  standing  out,  a  snag.  angles;  forming  a  right  angle;  cornered,  having  an- 

To   Spur,   sn&r,   v.  a.     To  prick  with  the  spur,  to      B'"  of  whatever  content:  parallel,  exactly  suitable; 

ward ;  to  drive  by  force.  ^  '  i^^l^_  produces  the  Square,  as  four  is  the  square 

lo   Spur,   spur,    v.  n.    To  travel  with  great  expe-J     root  of  sixteen. 
diUon ;  to  press  forward.  _  j  SQUARE,  skware,  s.     A  figure  with  right  angles  and 

SpurgaLLED,  spur-galld,  adj.    Hurt  with  the  spur.  I     equal  sides  ;  an  area  of  four  sides,  with  houses  on  each 

side;  content  of  an  angle;  a  rule  or  instrument  by 
wlijch  workmen  measure  or  form  their  angles;  rule, 
regularity;  squadron,  troops  formed  square;  level, 
equaJity,  quartile,  the  astrological  situation  of  planets, 
distant  ninety  degrees  from  e.ich  otiier ;  rule,  confor- 
mity ;  Squares  go,  the  game  proceeds. 


Spurge,  spJirje,  s.     a  plant  violently  purgative. 
Spurious,    spfi-r^-&s,    ad.j.    314.      Not   genuine, 

counterfeit,  adulterine;  not  legitimate,  bastard. 
Spurung,  spii-llng,  i.  410.     A  small  sea-fish. 
To  Spurn,  spi'im,  v.  a.    To  kick,  to  strike  or  drive !  .,,■"""  '  f^"!;'^^  f-  '«^  ^ame  proceeus. 

with  the  foot :  to  reject,  to  scorn,  to  put  away  with    ^^  SQUARE,    skware,   v.  a.     To  form  with   right 


contempt,  to  disdain  ;  to  treat  with  contempt. 
2*0  Spurn,   sp5j-n,    v.  n.     To  make  contemptuous 

opposition  ;  to  toss  up  the  heeis,  to  kick  or  struggle. 
Spurn,  sp5rn,   s.    Kick,  insolent  and  contemptuous 

treatment. 
Spurney,  spurin^,  s.    A  plant. 
Spurrer,  sp&r-rur,  j.  98.    One  who  uses  spurs. 
Spurrier,  sparir^-ur,  s.    One  who  makes  spurs, 
Spurry,  sp&r-r^,  s.    A  plant. 
To  Spurt,  spurt,  v.  n.    To  fly  out  with  a  quick 

stream. — See  To  Spirt. 
Sputation,  spii-t;i-shun,  *,    The  act  of  spitting. 
To  Sputter,    sput-tur,    t;.  n.     To  emit  moisture 


angles  ;  to  reduce  to  a  square ;  to  measure,  to  reduce 
to  a  measure;   to  adjust,   to  regulate,  to  mould,  to 
shape  ;  to  accommodate,  to  fit. 
To  Square,   skware,  v.  n.    To  suit  with,  to  fit 

with  ;  to  quanel,  to  go  to  opposite  sides. 

Squareness,  skware-n^s,  s.    The  state  of  being 

square. 
Squash,  skw5sh,  s.  86.     Any  thing  soft  and  easily 

crushed;  a  plant ;  anything  unripe,  anything  soft; 

a  sudden  fall ;  a  shock  of  soft  bodies. 
2'o  Squash,  skw5sh,  i'.  a.    To  crush  into  pirfp 
To  Squat,  skwit,  v.   n.     To  sit  cowering,   to  sit 

close  to  the  ground. 
Squat,  skw6t,  adj.    Cowering  close  to  the  ground  ; 

short  and  thick,  having  one  part  close  to  another,  as 

those  of  an  animal  contracted  and  cowering. 


m  small  flying  drops  ;  to  fly  out  in  small  particles  with  ' 

some  noise ;  to  speak  hastily  and  obscurely.  !c„.,.,.,      i      r.  .r»,  .  c  "■  ,  • 

,n    o„..™ ■-..'.'  ^o      ,..      .  Squat,  skwot,  j>.     llie  posture  of  cowering  or  lymg 

ro  Sputter,    spiit:tur,   r.  a.  98.     To  throw  out     ^close;  a  sudden  fall.  B       J     S 


with  noise. 

Sputterer,  spitit&r-&r,  s.    One  that  sputters. 

Spy,  spl,  s.  One  sent  to  watch  the  conduct  or  mo- 
tions of  others. 

To  Spy,  spl,  v.  a.  To  discover  by  the  eye  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  to  discover  by  a  close  examination  ;  to  search  Jr 
discover  by  ;.rtifiee. 

To  Spy,  spl,  t^.  rj.     To  search  narrowly. 

SpYBOAT,  spl-bAte,  «.  A  boat  sent  out  for  intelli- 
gence. 

Squab,  skw6b,  adj.  So",  87.  Unfeathered,  newly 
hatched;  fat,  thick  and  stout,  awkwardly  bulky. 

Squab,  skw6b,  S.  a  kind  of  sofa  or  couch,  a  stuffed 
cushion. 

Squab,  skw6b,  adv.     With  a  heavy  sudden  fall. 

Squab-pie,  skw5b-pl,'  S.  a  pie  made  of  many  in- 
gredients. 


To  Squeak,  skw^ke,  v.  n.  227.  To  tet  up  a 
sudden  dolorous  cry  ;  to  cry  with  a  slirill  acute  lone; 
to  break  silence  or  secrecy  through  fear  or  pain. 

Squeak,  skweke,  s.     A  shrill  quick  cry. 

To  Squeal,  skwele,  v.  «.  227.  To  cry  with  a 
shrill  sharp  voice,  to  crv  with  pain. 

Squeamish,  skwe-mish,  adj.  Nice,  fastidious, 
easily  disgusted,  having  the  stomach  easily  turned. 

SqUEAMISHNESS,  skw(i-mish-ll5s,  s.  Niceness, 
delicacy,  fastidiousness. 

To  Squeeze,  skw^t^ze,  v.  a.  246.  To  press,  to 
crush  between  two  bodies  ;  to  ojipress,  to  crush,  to  ha- 
rass by  extortion  ;  to  force  between  close  bodies. 

To  Squeeze,  skw^^ze,  v.  n.  To  act  or  pass  in 
consequence  of  compression ;  to  force  a  way  through 
close  bodies. 

Squeeze,  skweiize,  *.    Compression,  pressure. 


SquaBBISH,  skw5L-blsh,  adj.    Thick,  heavy,  fleshy.   SquELCH,  skw^lsh,  *.     Heavy  fall. 

To  Squabble,  skw5b-bl,  v.  n.  405.    To  quarrel,  SqULB,  skwlb,   s.     A  small  pipe  of  paper  filled  with 

to  debate  peevishly,  to  wrangle.  (     wildfire;  any  petty  fellow. 

Squabble,    skw6b-bl,   S.     A   low   brawl,   a   petty   Squill,  skwU,  s.     a  plant  ;  a  fish  ;  an  insect. 

quarreL  Squint,   skwlut,   adj.     Looking  obliquely,  looking 

Squabbler,  skw6bibl-&r,   s.     a  quarrelsome  fel-      suspiciously. 

low,  a  brawler.       ^       ^  j'o  SqUINT,   skwlut,    v.  n.     To  look  obliquely,   to 

Squadron,    skwaidrun,    s.  83.  85.     A    body   ct       look  not  in  a  direct  line  of  vision. 

men  drawn  up  in  square;  a  part  of  an  army,  a  troop  ;    ^o  SquiNT,    skwlut,    V.  a.      To   form   the  eye   to 

part  of  a  fleet,  a  certain  numter  of  ships.  ,     ^^blique  vision  ;  to  turn  the  eye  obliquely. 

?."/.^™.?^.^.°'  ^''^^-'''■"n^'  "4/-  359.    Formed  Squint-eyed,  skwlnt^ide,  adj.    Having  the  sight 


into  squadrons. 

Squalid,  skw&Wld,  adj.  85.    Foul,  nasty,  filthy 

— See  Quadrant. 

To  Squall,   sk-»all,   v.  n.    To  scream  out  as  ; 
child  or  woman  frighted 


directed  obliquely;  indirect,  oblique,  malignant. 
To  Squiny,   skwin-u6,   V.   n.     To  look  asquint. 

Obsolete  cant  word. 
Squire,    skwlre,  5.     A  gentleman  next  in  rank  tc 

a  knight;  an  attendant  ou  a  noble  warrior. 
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I 

kn,  88.  S 


One  who  at- 


SQUIRUEL,    skw^rMl,   S.    109.      A   small   animal 
that  lives  in  woods,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree. 
iC^  The  i  in  this  word  ouRht  not,  according  to  analogy, 

Co  be  prono  jnced  tike  e,  109  ;  but  custom  seems  to  liave 

fixed  it  too  firmly  in  that  sound  to  be  altered  without 

the  appearance  of  pedantry.     Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 

Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  give  the  i  the  sound  that  I 

have  done. 

To  Squipt,  skw&rt,  v.  a.  108.  To  throw  out 
in  a  quick  stream. 

To  Squirt,  skw&rt,  v.  n.    To  prate,  to  let  fly. 

StiUlRT,  Bkw&rt,  «.  An  instrument  by  which  a 
quick  str  am  is  ejected;  a  small  quick  stream. 

Squirter,  bkw5rt-ur,  s.  98.  One  who  plies  a 
squirt. 

To  Stab,  stib,  v.  a.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  wea- 
pon ;  to  w  ound  mortally  or  mischievously. 

Stab,  stJb,  $,  a  wound  with  a  sharp-ixiinted  wea- 
pon ;  a  dark  injurv,  a  sly  mischief;  a  stroke,  a  blow. 

Stabber,  stlb'bur,  s.  98.  One  who  stabs,  a  pri- 
vate murd  rer. 

StaBILIMENT,  sti-bll-l(5-m§nt,  ».  Support,  firm- 
ness, act  of  making  firm. 

StabiUTY,  stJ-bil-^-t4  s.  Steadiness,  strength  to 
stand ;  fixe  Iness ;  firmness  of  resolution. 

Stable,  stiibl,  adj.  405.  Fixed,  able  to  stand  ; 
steady,  constant. 

Stable,  Sta  bl,  S.  405.     A  house  for  beasts. 

To  Stable,  sta-bl,  v.  n.  To  kennel,  to  dwell  as 
beasts. 

Stableboy,  staibl-boe, 

Stableman  sta-bl-mi 

tends  in  the  stable. 

StaBLENESS,  staibl-n^s,  s.  Power  to  stand  ;  steadi- 
ness, consta  cy,  stability. 

To  Stablish,  stib-lish,  v.  a.  To  establish,  to  fix, 
to  settle. 

Stack,  st^k,  s.  a  large  quantity  of  hay,  com,  or 
wood  ;  a  nu  mber  of  chimneys  or  funnels. 

To  Stack,  stik,  v,  a.  To  pile  up  regularly  in 
ricks. 

StaCTE,  stikt,  s.  An  aromatick,  the  gum  that  dis- 
tils from  the  tree  which  produces  myrrh. 

StaDTHOIJ)ER,  stit-liAld-Cir,  s.  The  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  United  Provinces. 

Staff,  stif,  S.  Plur.  staves,  a  stick  with  which 
a  man  supports  himself  In  walking  ;  a  prop,  a  support ; 
a  stick  used  as  a  weapon;  any  long  piece  of  wood;  an 
ensign  ot  anolKce;  a  stanza,  a  series  of  verses  regularly 
disposed,  so  as  that,  when  the  stanza  is  coucludeil,  the 
same  order  begins  again. 

StaffTREE,  stif-tr(iti,  s.    A  sort  of  evergreen  privet. 

Stag,  stig,  s.  The  male  red  deer;  the  male  of  the 
hind. 

Stage,  stadje,  s.  a  floor  raised  to  view,  on  which 
any  show  is  exhibited ;  the  theatre,  the  place  of  sceu- 
ick  entertainments;  any  place  where  any  thing  is  pulj- 
lickly  transacted  or  performed,  a  place  in  which  rest  is 
taken  on  a  journey;  a  single  step  of  gradual  process. 

To  Stage,  stadje,  v.  a.  To  exhibit  publickly.  Not 
in  use. 

Stagecoach,  stAdje-kAtsh,'  «,    a  coach  that  keeps 

its  stages ;  a  coach  that  pa.sscs  and  repasses  on  certain 
days  for  the  accommcjilation  of  passengers. 

StaGEPLAY,  stadje-pla,  s.  Theatrical  entertain- 
ment. 

Stager,  sta-jir,  s.  98.  a  player;  one  who  has 
long  acted  on  the  stage  of  life,  a  practitioner. 

StaGGAHD,    Sti<;-gird,    S.    88.       a    four-ycar-old 

To  Stagger,  stig-gur,  v.  n.  98.  To  reel,  not  to 
stand  or  walk  steadily ;  to  faint,  to  begin  to  give  way ; 
to  hesitate,  to  fall  into  doubU 

To  Stagger,  stJgigfir,  v.  a.  To  make  to  stagger, 
to  make  to  reel ;  to  sh(x;k,  to  alarm. 

Staggers,  stigig&rz,  s.  A  kind  of  horse  apo- 
plexy; madness,  wild  conduct.  In  this  last  sense  out 
of  use. 

Stagirite,  stidiji-rlte,  s.  An  inhabitant  of  SU- 
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gira :  Aristotle,  so  called  bscause  bom  at  Stagira.— Soe 
Principles,  No.  156. 
Stagnancy,  stig'nJn-s^,  s.    The  state  of  being 

without  motion  or  ventilation. 
Stagnant,  st3g-nSnt,  adj.    Motionljss,  still. 
To  Stagnate,  stag-nate,  v.  n.   91.    To  lie  mo- 
tionless, to  have  no  coursr  or  stream. 
Stagnation,  stig-na-sn&ti,  s.  Stop  of  course,  ces- 
sation of  motion. 
Stalactit.^  stA!-Sk-tl-t^,       "i   s.     Spars  in  the 
Stalactites,  stlUk-tlit^z,    \     form  of  icicles. 
Staid,  stade,  part.  adj.  202.  222.    Sober,  grave, 

regular. 
StaIBNESS,   stade-n^S,  *.     Sobriety,  gravity,  regu- 
larity. 

To  Stain,  stane,  v.  a.  202.  To  blot,  to  spot;  to 
disgrace,  to  spot  with  guilt  or  infamy. 

Stain,    stine,    s.    73.      Blot,    spot,    discoloration 
taint  of  guilt  or  infamy ;  cause  of  reproach,  shame. 

Stainer,  sta-liiir,  t.  One  who  stains,  one  who 
blots. 

STAINI.ESS,  stanc'l^s,  adj.  Free  from  blots  or  spots  ; 
free  from  sin  or  reproach. 

Stair,  stare,  s.  202.  Steps  by  which  we  rise  in 
an  ascent  from  the  lower  part  of  a  building  to  the  upper. 

Staircase,  stAre-kase,  S.  The  part  of  a  fabrick 
that  contains  the  stairs. 

Stake,  stake,  s.  A  post  or  strong  stick  fixed  in  the 
ground  ;  a  piece  of  wood  ;  any  thing  placed  as  a  pali- 
sade or  fence;  the  post  to  which  a  beast  is  tied  to  be 
baited;  any  thing  pledged  or  wagered;  the  state  of  be- 
ing hazarded,  pledged,  or  wagered. 

To  Stake,  stake,  v.  a.  To  fasten,  support,  or  de- 
fend with  posts  set  upright;  to  wager,  to  h.izard,  to 
put  to  hazard. 

Stale,  stale,  adj.  Old,  long  kept ;  altered  by  time  ; 
used  till  it  is  of  no  use  or  esteem. 

Stale,  stale,  s.  Something  exhibited  or  oflFcred  as 
an  allurement  to  draw  others  to  any  place  or  purpose. 
In  this  sense  little  used:  in  Shakespeare  it  seems  to 
signify  a  prostitute. 

To  Stale,  stale,  v.  a.  To  wear  out,  to  make  oId» 
Not  in  use. 

To  Stale,  stale,  v.  n.    To  make  water. 

Stalely,  stale^l^  adv.    Of  old,  of  long  time. 

StaLENESS,  stale-nes,  S.  Oldness,  state  of  be- 
ing long  kept,  state  of  being  corrupted  by  time. 

To  Stalk,  stiwk,  v.  n.  84.  To  walk  with  high 
and  superb  steps;  to  walk  behind  a  stalking  horse  o? 
cover. 

Stalk,  stSwk,  «.  High,  proud,  wide  and  stately 
step;  the  stem  on  which  Howers  or  fruits  grow;  th9 
stem  of  a  quill. 

Stalking-horse,  stawkilng-liorse,  s.  A  horse, 
either  real  or  fictitious,  by  which  a  fowler  shelters  him- 
self from  the  sight  of  the  game;  a  mask. 

Stalky,  stlwk-e,  adj.     Hard  like  a  stalk. 

Stall,  stall,  s.  84.  A  crib  in  which  an  ox  is  fed, 
or  where  any  horse  Is  kept  In  the  stable;  a  bench  or 
form  where  any  thing  is  set  to  sale;  a  small  house  or 
shed  in  which  certain  tnules  are  practised;  the  seat  ot 
a  dignified  clergyman  ui  the  choir. 

To  S  ALL,  Stall,  v.a.  To  keep  in  a  stall  or  stable; 
to  invest. 

Stall-fed,  stdll-fid,  aaj.  Fed  not  with  grass  but 
dry  food. 

StaLUON,  stAl-y5li,  s.  113.  Ahorse  kept  for 
mares. 

Stamina,   stAm-in-ii,    s.     The   first  principles   oi 
any  thing;  the  soIi.U  of  a  human  bo<ly;  those  little 
fine  threads  or  eapillaments  whicli  grow  up  within  the 
flowers  of  plants. 
^^  This  word,  like  animalcula.  Is  often,  by  mere 

English  speakers,  used  as  a  singular.     Thus,  speaking  of 

micro-scopick  objects,  they  talk  of  seeing  the  leg  of  an 

animalciua,  and,  observing  a  person  with  a  good  consti- 
tution, they  say  he  has  ,i  good  alamiiux  ;  to  such  speakers 

it  may  be  observed,  that  tlicse  wor.ls  arc  iierfectly  Latin 

]ilurals,  the  singulars  of  which  are  aninuiiculuvi  and  »to- 

men. — See  Animulcuie,  Lamina,  and  iliiuma. 
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Stamineous,  sti-min-e-fls,  nilj.  Consisting  cj 
threads. 

To  Stammer,   stim-m&r,  v.  n.   98.    To  speak 

ivith  unnatural  hesitation,  to  utter  words  witli  difficulty. 

Sl'AJIMEREK,  stim-ni&r-5r,  s.  One  who  speaks 
with  hesitation. 

To  Stamp,  stAmp,  i>.  a.  To  strike  by  pressing  the 
foot  hastily  downward  ;  to  impress  with  some  mark  or 
figure;  to  mint,  to  form,  to  coin. 

To  Stamp,  stimp,  v.  n.  To  strike  the  foot  sud- 
denly downward. 

Stamp,  stJmp,  s.  Any  instrument  by  which  a  hol- 
low Impression  is  made,  a  mark  set  on  any  thing,  im- 
pression ;  a  thing  marked  or  stanijied  j  a  picture  cut  in 
wood  or  metal ;  a  mark  set  upon  things  that  pay  cus- 
toms to  the  government ;  a  character  of  reputal  ion  good 
or  bad  ;  authority,  currency,  value;   make,  cast,  form. 

Stamper,  stimp-ir,  *.  98.  An  instrument  of 
pounding. 

To  Stanch,  stAnsh,  v.  a.  78.  To  stop  Woo'd  to 
hinder  from  running. 

To  Stanch,  stAiish,  v.  n.    To  stop. 

Stanch,  stAnsh,  adj.  Sound,  such  as  will  not  run 
out;  firm,  sound  of  principle,  trusty,  hearty,  deter- 
mined ;  strong,  not  to  be  broken. 

Stanchion,  stin-shCin,  s.     a  prop,  a  support. 

Stanchless,  stlnsh-l^s,  adj.     Not  to  be  stopped. 

To  Stand,  stAnd,  v.  n-  Fret,  i  stood ;  I  have 
stood.  To  be  upon  the  feet,  not  to  sit  or  lie  down  ;  to 
be  not  demolished  or  overthrown  :  to  be  placed  as  an 
edifice ;  to  remain  erect,  not  to  fall ;  to  become  erect ; 
to  stop,  to  halt,  not  to  go  forward  ;  to  be  at  a  stationary 
point  without  progress  or  regression  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
firmness ;  to  be  in  any  posture  of  resistance  or  defence ; 
to  be  in  a  state  Of  hostility ;  not  to  yield,  not  to  fly,  not 
to  give  way  ;  to  be  placed  with  regard  to  rank  or  order ; 
to  remain  m  the  present  state  ;  to  be  in  any  particular 
state;  not  to  become  void,  to  remain  in  force;  to  con- 
sist, to  have  its  being  or  essence  ;  to  be  with  respect  to 
terms  of  a  contract ;  to  have  a  place ;  to  be  in  any  state 
at  the  time  present ;  to  be  in  a  permanent  state;  to  be 
*ith  regard  to  condition  or  fortune ;  to  have  any  parti- 
cular respect ;  to  depend,  to  rest,  to  be  supported  ;  to  be 
with  regard  tostateof  mind  ;  tobe  resolutely  of  a  party  ; 
to  be  in  the  place,  tobe  representative;  to  hold  a  course; 
to  offer  as  a  candidate  ;  to  place  himself,  to  be  placed  ; 
to  stagnate,  not  to  tlow  ;  to  be  without  motion  ;  to  insist, 
to  dwell  with  many  words  ;  to  persist,  to  persevere ;  to 
adhere,  to  abide  ;  to  be  consistent ;  to  Stand  by,  to  sup- 
port, to  defend,  not  to  desert ;  to  be  present  without  be- 
ing an  actor ;  to  repose  on,  to  rest  in  ;  to  Stand  for,  to 
propose  one's  self  a  candidate ;  to  maintain,  to  pr<jfess 
to  support ;  to  Stand  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance;  not  to 
comply;  to  forbear  friendship  or  intimacy  ;  to  have  re- 
lief, to  appear  protuberant  or  prominent ;  to  Stand  out, 
to  hold  resolution,  to  hold  a  post ;  not  to  comply,  not  to 
secede  ;  to  be  prominent  or  protuberant  to  Stand  to,  to 
ply,  to  persevere;  to  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose;  to  Stand 
under,  to  undergo,  to  sustain  ;  to  Stand  up,  to  arise  in 
order  to  gam  notice ;  to  Stand  upon,  to  concern,  to  in- 
terest ;  to  value,  to  take  pride  ;  to  insist. 

To  Stand,  stind,  v.  a.  To  endure,  to  resist  with- 
out flying  or  yielding;  to  await,  to  abide,  to  suffer;  to 
keep,  to  maintain. 

Stand,  stAnd,  $.  a  station,  a  place  where  one 
waits  standing;  rank,  post,  station;  a  stop;  a  halt; 
stop,  interruption  ;  the  act  of  opposing;  highest  mark, 
stationary  point ;  a  point  beyond  which  one  cannot  pro- 
ceed ;  difficulty,  perplexity,  embarrassment,  hesitation  ; 
a  frame  or  table  on  which  vessels  are  placed. 

Standard,  stln-d4rd,  s.  An  ensign  in  war,  par- 
ticularly the  ensign  of  the  horse;  that  which  is  of  un- 
doubted authority,  tliat  which  is  the  test  of  other  things 
of  the  same  kind ;  that  which  has  been  tried  by  the 
proper  test  ;  a  settled  rate  ;  a  standing  stem  or  tree. 

Standardbearer,    stin-dArd-ba-rur,    *.     One 

who  bears  a  standard  or  ensign. 
Stander,    st4nd-&r,   ».    98.    One  who  stisnds ;   a 
tree  that  has  stood  long;  Sunder  by,  one  present,  a 
mere  spectator. 

Standing,  stitid-lng,  part.  adj.  Settled,  establish- 
ed; lasting,  not  transitory;  stagnant,  not  running: 
placed  on  feet. 

Standing,   StJndiing,   j.  410.     Continuance,  long 


possession  of  an  office;  station,  place  to  stand  in  ;  power 
to  stand  ;  rank,  condition  ;  competition,  candidateshipt 

Standish,  st4nidish,  s.    A  case  for  pen  and  ink. 

Stang,  sting,  s.  A  perch,  a  measure  of  five  jart'a 
and  a  half. 

Stank,  st^ngk.    The  pret.  of  Slink. 

Stannary,  stAninir-^,  adj.     Relating  to  the  tin 

works. 

Stanza,  stinizi,  s.  92.  A  number  of  lines  rcgu- 
larly  adjusteii  to  each  other,  so  much  of  a  poem  as  eon- 
tains  every  variation  of  measure  or  relation  of  rhyme. 

Staple,  sta-pl,  s.  405.  A  settled  mart,  an  esta- 
blished emporium. 

Staple,  sta-pl,  adj.  Settled,  established  in  com- 
merce; according  to  the  laws  of  commerce. 

Staple,  sta-pl,  s.  A  loop  of  iron,  a  bar  bent  and 
driven  in  at  both  ends. 

Star,  stir,  s.  78.  One  of  the  luminous  bodies  that 
appear  in  the  nocturnal  sky  ;  the  pole  star  ;  configur- 
ation of  the  planets  supposed  to  influence  fortune;  a 
mark  of  reference. 

Star-apple,  stdi-Sp-pl,  s.    A  plant. 

Starboard,  stdr-bArd,  5.  Is  the  right-hand  side 
of  a  ship,  as  larboard  is  the  left. 

Starch,  stirtsh,  s.  78.  A  kind  of  viscous  matter 
made  of  flour  or  potatoes,  with  which  linen  is  stilll-ned. 

To  Starch,  stArtsh,  v.  a.    To  stilTen  with  starch. 

Starch  AMBER,  stAr-tsham-bur,  4.  A  kind  of  cri- 
minal court  of  equity. 

Starched,  stirtsht,  adj.  859.  StifTcned  with 
starch  ;  stifi",  precise,  formal. 

St  ARCHER,  stilrtsh-ur,  s.  98.  One  whose  trade  ii 
to  starch. 

StaRCHLY,  stlrtsh-lt^,  adv.    Stiffly,  precisely. 

StaRCHNESS,  stArtsh-n^s,  s.    Stiflhess,  precisenesi. 

To  Stare,  stare,  v.  n.  To  look  with  fixed  eyes, 
to  look  with  wonder,  impudence,  confidence,  stupidity, 
or  horror ;  to  Stare  in  the  face,  to  be  undeniably  evi- 
dent ;  to  stand  out  prominent. 

Stare,  stare,  s.    Fixed  look  ;   starling. 

Starer,  sta-r5r,  s.  98.  One  who  looks  with  fixed 
eyes. 

Star- FISH,  stAr^fish,  s.  A  fish  branching  out  into 
several  points. 

Star-gazer,  stAr-ga-zur,  s.  An  astronomer,  an 
astrologer. 

Star-hawk,  stAr^hawk,  s.    A  sort  of  hawk. 

Stark,  stArk,  adj.  78.  stiff,  strong,  rugged  ;  deep, 
full ;  mere,  simple,  plain,  gross. 

Stark,  stArk,  adv.  Is  used  to  extend  or  augment 
the  signification  of  a  word,  as.  Stark  mad,  mad  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Starkly,  stArk^l^,  adv.    Stiffly,  strongly. 

Starless,  stAr^lfe,  adj.    Having  no  light  of  starfl. 

Starlight,  stAr-lite,  s.    Lustre  of  the  stars. 

Starlight,  slArilite,  adj.    Lighted  by  the  sta-s. 

Starlike,  stAr-lIke,  adj.  Having  various  points 
resembling  a  star  in  lustre;  bright,  illustrious. 

Starling,  stAr-ling,  s.  A  bird  ;  it  is  one  of  thosi; 
that  may  be  taught  to  whistle,  and  articulate  words. 

Starpaved,  stAripavd,  adj.    studded  with  starg. 

StarprooF,  stAripr66f,  adj.  Impervious  to  star- 
light 

SlAaaED,  stArrd,  adj.  359.  Influenced  by  the 
stars  with  respect  to  fortune  ;  decorated  with  stars. 

Starry,  stAri-r^,  adj.  S2.  Decorated  with  stars ; 
consisting  of  stars,  stellar;  resembling  stars. 

Starring,  stArirlng,  adj.  8^.  410.  Shining  with 
stellar  light. 

StarshOOT,  stAri.sli55t,  s.  A  supposed  emission  from 
a  star. 

To  Start,  start,  v.  n.  78.  To  feel  a  sudden  and 
involuntary  twitch  or  motion  of  the  animal  frame;  to 
rise  suddenly ;  to  move  with  sudden  quickness ;  ta 
shrink,  to  winch  ;  to  deviate ;  to  set  out  from  the  bar- 
rier at  a  race ;  to  set  out  upon  any  pursuit. 
4yi 
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To  Start,  stSrt,  v.  n.  To  alarm,  to  disturb  sud- 
denly; to  make  to  start  or  fly  hastily  from  a  hiding 
plaoc;  to  bring  into  motion;  to  produce  to  view  or  no- 
tice ;  to  discover,  to  bring  within  pursuit ;  to  put  sud. 
dcnlv  out  of  place. 

Start,  stArt,  s.  A  motion  of  terror,  a  sudden  twitch 
or  contraction  of  the  frame ;  a  sudden  rousing  to  ac- 
tion, excitement;  sally,  vehement  eruption;  sudden 
effusion  ;  sudden  fit ;  intermitted  action  ;  a  quiok  spring 
or  motion  ;  first  emission  from  the  barrier,  act  of  set- 
ting out ;  to  get  the  Start,  to  begin  before  another,  to 
obtain  advantage  over  another. 

Starter,  start-ur,  j.  98.  One  that  shrinks  from 
his  purpose. 

StartinglY,  st'irt-lng-l(^,  adv.  410.  By  sudden 
fits,  with  frequent  intermission. 

3o  Startle,  stir-tl,  v.  n.  4C.".    To  shrink,  to 

move  on  feeling  a  sudden  impression. 
To  StaRTL'E,  star-ll,  V.  a.    To  fright,  to  shock,  to 

impress  with  sudden  terror. 
Startle,  star-tl,   *.    Sudden  alarm,  shock,  sudden 

impression  of  terror. 
St.\RTUP,    stdrt-Cip,    s.     One  that  comes   suddenly 

into  notice. 
To  Starve,  St3rv,  v.  n-    To  perish,  to  be  Jestroy- 

etl;  to  perish  with  hunger;  to  he  killed  with  cold;  to 

suffer  extreme  poverty  ;  to  be  destKiyed  with  cold. 
2'<J  Starve,   stirv,    v.   a.     To  kill   with   hunger ; 

to  subdue  by  famine ;  to  kill  with  cold  ;  to  deprive  of 

force  or  vigour. 
Starvling,   slSrvillng,   .<t.  410.     An  animal  thin 

and  weak  for  want  of  nourishment. 
StaRWORT,  star-w&rt,  s-    Elet;ampane. 
Statary,  sti-ti-r^,  adj.  512.     Fixed,  settled. 
State,  state,  s.    Condition,  circumstances  of  nature 


ries,  and  seems  to  have  nccn  first  used  by  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair in  his  plan  for  a  statement  of  the  trade,  population, 
and  productions  of  every  county  in  Scotland  ;  with  the 
food,  diseases,  and  longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  A  plan 
v'hieh  reflects  the  jgreatest  credit  on  the  understanding 
and  benevolence  of  that  gentleman,  as  it  is  big  with  ad- 
vantages both  to  the  philosopher  and  the  politician. 
These  words  must  not  be  confounded  with  statical  and 
tttitich ;  for  though  such  a  plan  leads  to  a  philosophical 
'weighing  of  these  provincial  circumstances,  yet  certainly 
the  first  idea  is  that  of  stating  these  circumstances  ;  and 
therefore  those  words  are  formed  from  the  English  verb 
to  state,  and  not  from  tiatichs,  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  e-ztcTiKif. 

Statuary,   stt'it-tshi-rl-rd,  s.    The  art  of  carving 
images  or  representations  of  life ;  one  that  practises  or 
professes  the  art  of  making  statues. 
Statue,  Stit-tshi,  s.  463.     An  image,  a  solid  re- 
presentation of  any  living  being. 
To  Statue,  stlt-tshfj,  v.  a.     To  place  as  a  statue. 

Not  used. 
Stature,  stlt-tshure,  s.  463.    The  height  of  anj 

animal. 
StaTITTABLE,  stA>t-tshu-ti-bl,   adj.     According  to 

statute. 
Statute,  stAt-tshute,  s.  463.    A  law,  an  edict  oi 

the  legislature. 

To  Stave,  stave,  v-  a.  To  break  in  pieces  ;  to  push 
oS'  as  with  a  staS';  to  pour  out  by  breaking  the  cask 

Staves,  stavz,  s.     The  plural  of  Staff. 

To  Stay,  sta,  v.  n.  220.  To  continue  in  a  place, 
to  forbear  departure  ;  to  continue  in  a  slate;  to  wait, 
to  attend ;  to  stop,  to  be  long ;  to  dwell,  to  rest  confi. 
dently. 

To  Stay,  sta,  v.  a.  To  stop,  to  withhold,  to  re- 
press ;  to  delay,  to  obstruct,  to  hinder  from  iirogres- 
sion  ;  to  keep  from  dciiarture ;  to  prop,  to  support,  to 
hold  up. 

Continuance  in  a  place,   forbearance 
of  departure ;  stand,  cessation  of  progression ;  a  stop, 
an  obstruction,  a  hinderance  from  progress;  restraint, 
prudence,  caution  ;  a  fixed  state ;  a  prop,  a  support ; 
tacklinf 


or  fortune;  modification  of  any  thing;  estate,  scigni- 

orv,  possession  ;  the  community,  thepublick,  the  com- j  StaY     Sta 

monwealth;  a  rcpublick,  a  gdveinmcnt  not  monarchi'  '  ' 

cal ;  rank,  condition,  quality  ;  solemn  pomp,  appear- 

snce  of  greatness;  dignity,  grandeur;  a. seat  of  dignity  ; 

the  principal  persons  in  the  government.  ,      -^^^  .-.^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^ 

To  State,    state,   v.  a.      To  settle,  to  regulate  ;  to  g.j,^YED,   st4d.,  jmrt.   ad).    222.     Fixed,   settled; 
represent  in  all  the  circumstances  of  modification.         1      ^^^.^^^,_  ^^^^  ^.^.J^^, .  ;^^^ 

StaTELINESS,  state-le-n^s,  5.     Grandeur,  majestick  I  s^^YEDLY,   stAdeMti,   adP.      Composedly,   gravely, 
appearance    august  manner,  dignity;  appearance  ol ,        ^udently,  soberlv. 
pride,  afieeted  dignity.  !_■  •" 


Stately,  state-1^,  adj.  August,  grand,  lofty,  ele- 
vated ;  elevated  in  mien  or  sentiment. 

Stately,  state-1^,  adu.    Majestically. 

Statesman,  stats-man,  s.  88.  A  politicMn,  one 
versed  in  the  arts  of  government;  one  employed  ii' 
publick  aftairs. 

StaTESWOMan,  stats-wum-&n,  s.  A  woman  wh(> 
meddles  with  publick  aHairs. 

Statical,  stit-tt^  kal,     I    adj.       Relating   to   the 

StaTICK,  Stlt-tik,  509.  5        science  of  weighing. 
The  science  which  consi- 


Stayedness,  stadt'-n6s,  s.    Composure,  prudence, 

gravity,  judiciousness. 


One  who  stops,  holds,  or 
A  lace  with  which  women 


Stayer,  stai-ur,  s.  98. 

supports. 
Staylace,  sta-lase, 

fasten  boddiee. 
Stays,  Staze,   S.     (Without  a  singular.)     Bnddice,  a 

kind  of  stiff  waistcoat  worn  by  ladies  ;  rojies  in  a  shij? 

to  keep  the  mast  from  falling ';  any  support,  any  thing 

that  keeps  another  extended. 
Stead,   St^d,   ».  234.     Room,  ]ilace  which  anothel 

had  or  might  have ;  use,  help ;  the  frame  of  a  bed.— 

See  Instead. 


Staticks,    St;\t-tlks,  s. 

dcrs  the  weight  of  bodies.  .  , 

Station,  stdishftn,  s.    The  act  of  standing  ;  a  state    I'o  StEAD,  stcd,  v.  a.     To  help,  to  support,  to  as- 

I     sist.     Little  used. 

Steadfast,   sted-fAst,  adj.     Fast  in  place,   firm, 
fixed    constant,  res 


of  rest;  a  place  where  any  one  is  placed;  post  .assigi 
ed,   ollice;   situation,   jiositioii ;    employment,  olliee; 
rank,  condition,  life. 

i  place  in  a  cer- 

Fixed,  not  jiro- 


To  Station,  sta-bli6n,  v.  a.    '. 

tain  post,  rank,  or  place. 

Stationary,  sta-sliCiii-i-re,  udj. 

grcssive. 

Jt:^  This  word,  though  not  noticed  by  Johnson,  is 
used  to  signify  the  goods  of  a  st;dioner  :  such  as  books, 
paper,  and  other  commodities  for  writing,     llie  rear.on 


Steadfastly,    Sted-fist-ltJ,    adv.      Firmly,   con- 
stantly. 

Steadfastness,  st^d-fJst-n^s,  s.    immutability, 

fixedness;  firmness,  constiincy,  resolution. 
Steadily,    sted-t^-le,     adv.      Without    tottering, 
without  shaking;  without  variation  or  irregularity. 


why  a  seller  of  jiaper  is  called  a  stationer,  is,  that  lorrr.er-  '  STEADINESS,  sted-C-nes,  s.    State  of  bcmg  not  tot- 

ly  the  sellers  of  paper  were  itinerants  or  iiedhiis;  and  that       '     '         :•- -i... « — „ .„     s, 

as  the  trale  became  more  important,  tlicy  took  a  stand 
or  station,  which  gave  a  name  to  the  profession. 
Stationer,  sta-shdin-ir,  s.  98.    A  bookseller  j  a 

seller  of  paper. 
Statist,    sta-tlst,    (.      A  statesman,   a  politician. 
Not  111  use. 

Statistical,  sti-tis-t^-kil,  7 

SfATISTICK,  Sti-l(3i.tik,  C     '"^' 

O-  Th.  word  is^not  found  „i  any  of  our  D.ctiona-       '^^^-^^^•^\;';;;^^Z;^. 


tering  nor  easily  sh.ikcn  ;  firmness,  constancy  ;  consis- 
tent, unvaried  conduct. 

Steady,  stdd-ii,  adj.  Firm,  fixed,  not  tottering  ; 
not  wavering,  not  fickle,  not  changeable  with  regard 
to  resolution  or  attention. 

Steak,  stake,  s.  2-10.  A  slice  of  flesh  broiled  or 
fried,  a  collop. 

2'j  Steal,  st<^le,  v.  a.  227.  Pret.  I  Stole;  part 
jMss.  stolen.  1  o  take  by  theft,  to  take  clandestinely, 
to  take  without  right ;  to  withdraw  or  convey  without 


b'TE 


^TI 


ru'T  167,   nt)t  163— tibe  171,  tib  172,  bill  173— All  299— piind  313— Min  466— Tiiis  469. 


Stealer,  st^-l&r,  s.  98.    One  who  steals,  a  tliief. 
SteaLINGLY,   ste-llng-le,   adv.    410.      Slyly,   by 

invisible  motion. 
Stealth,   st^UA,  s.   234.   515.    The  act  of  steal- 
ing, theft;  the  thing   stolen;  secret  act,  clandestine 
practice. 
Stealthy,   St^Uh'-i,  adj.    Done  clandestinely,  per- 
formed by  stealth. 
Steam,   st^me,   s.    227.     The  smoke  or  vapour  of 

any  thing  moist  and  hot 
To  Steam,  st^me,  v.  n.    To  smoke  or  v.inmir  with 

moist  heat ;  to  send  up  vanouis;  to  pass  in  vapours. 
Steed,  Stt^^d,  «.  246.     A  horse  for  state  or  war. 
Steel,   steel,   S.   246.     Steel  is  a  kind  of  iron,  re- 
fined and  hardened,  of  great  use  in  the  maliingof  tools 
and  instruments  of  all  kinds ;  it  is  often  used  for  wea- 
pons or  armour;  chalybeate  medicines;  it  is  used  pro- 
vcrliially  for  hardness,  as,  heads  of  steel. 
To  Steel,  steel,  v.  a.    To  point  or  edge  with  steel ; 

to  make  hard  or  firm. 
Steely,  stee-l(i,  adj.    Made  of  steel ;   hard,  firm. 
Steelyard,    st^el-yird,  ,';.     a  kind  of  balance,  in 
which  the  weight  is  moved  along  an  iron  rod,  and  grows 
heavier  as  it  is  moved  fartlicr  from  the  fulcrum. 
^:5»  This  word,  in  common  us.ige  among  those  who 
weigli  heavy  bodies,  has  contracted  its  double  e  into  sin- 
gle i,  and  is  pronounced  as  if  written  siityard.     This 
contraction  is  so  common  in  compound  words  of  this 
kind  as  to  become  an  idiom  of  pronunciation,  wliich  can- 
not be  easily  counteracted  without  opposing  the  current 
of  the  language. — See  Principles,  No.  515,  and  the  word 
KiwuUdgt. 
Steep,  st^^p,  adj.  246.     Rising  or  descending  with 

great  inclination. 
Steep,    stWp,    $.      Precipice,  ascent  or  descent  aj)- 

proaching  to  perpendicularity. 
To   Steep,   steep,   v.   a.     To  soak,  to  macerate,  to 

imbue,  to  din. 
Steeple,  std^-pl,  s.  405.    A  turret  of  a  church  ge- 
nerally furiushed  with  bells. 

Steeply,  st^epili,  adv.    With  precipitous  dccii- 


A  pilot,  one 


Steepness,  st^c^p-n^s,  «.    Precipitous  declivity. 

SteEPY,  Sti^p-^,  adj.  Having  a  precipitous  de- 
clivity. 

Steer,  std^r,  s.  246.    A  young  bullock. 

To  Steer,  Sticir,  v.  a.  To  direct,  to  guide  a  vessel 
in  a  passage. 

Tii  Steer,  st^^r,  v.  n.  246.    To  direct  a  course. 

Steerage,  st^^r-ldje,  s.  90.  The  act  or  practice 
of  steering;  direction,  regulation  of  a  course;  that  by 
whicli  any  course  is  guided ;  regulation  or  manage- 
ment of  any  thing;  the  stern  or  hinder  part  of  the  ship. 

Steersmate,  st^erzimate,        7 

Steersman,  stti^rz-mJn,  88.  ^ 
who  steers  a  ship. 

StegaNOGRAPHY,  st^g-l-nog-gruf-fe,  .<:.  518. 
The  art  of  secret  writing  by  characters  or  cipher.s. 

SxKGNOTiCK,  st^g-n6t-tlk,  adj.  509.  Binding, 
rendering  costive. 

Stellar,  stel-lAr,  adj.  88.  Astral,  relating  to  the 
stars. 

Stellate,  st^l-late,  adj.  Pointed  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  painted  star. 

Stellation,  st^l-la'-shun,  s.  Emission  of  light  as 
from  a  star. 

■Stelliferous,  st§l-lifif5r-&s,  adj.    Having  stars. 

Stem,  st^m,  s.  The  stalk,  t.^e  twig  ;  family,  race, 
generation ;  the  prow  or  forepart  of  a  ship. 

To  Stem,  st^m,  v.  a.  To  oppose  a  current,  to  jvass 
cross  or  forward  notwithstanliiig  the  stream. 

Stench,  stensh,  s.     A  violent  stink. 

Stenography,  ste-n5g-grif-f^,  j.    short-hand. 

Stentorophonick,   st^n-t6-rA-f(jn-lk,   adj. 

Speaking  loudly. 
7'o  Step,   st^p,   «;.  n.     To  move  by  a  single  change 
of  the  place  of  the  foot ;  to  ?dvance  by  a  sudden  pro- 


gression ;  to  move  mentally;  logo,  to  walk)  to  take 
a  short  walk  ;  to  walk  gravely  and  slowly. 

Step,  St^p,  s.  Progression  by  one  removal  of  the 
foot;  one  remove  in  climbing;  quantity  of  space  pa.s»- 
cd  or  nica-sured  by  one  removal  of  the  foot ;  a  small 
length,  a  small  sjiace;  walk,  passage,  progression,  act 
of  advancing,  footstep,  print  of  the  foot ;  gait,  manner 
of  walking;  action,  instance  of  conduct. 

Step,  st^p,  s.  in  Composition,  signifies  one  wlio  is 
related  only  by  marriage. 

Steppingstone,  st^p-plng-stAtie,  s.  Stone  laid  to 
fitch  the  foot,  and  save  it  from  wet  or  dirt. 

StercOKACEOUS,  ster-ko-ra-sh&s,  adj.  357.  Be- 
longing to  dung. 

StkhcokatiON,  ster-kA-la-.sli&n,  s.  The  act  el 
dunging. 

Stereography,  st^r-re-Sgigrlf-f^,  «.  518.  The 
art  of  drawing  the  forms  of  solids  upon  a  plane. 

StereOGRAPHICK,  sti5r-ve-6-grir-ik,  adj.  Deli- 
neated on  a  plane. 

I  Stereometry,  st^-r^-6m-m^-trd,  4.518.  The 
art  of  measuring  all  sorts  of  solid  bodies. 

Stereotype,  st<i-r(!'-6-lipe,  s.  524.  The  art  of 
printing  from  solid  plates  cast  from  moveable  types,  in- 
stead of  printing  from  the  types  themselves. 

Steril,  st^r-ril,  adj.  Barren,  unfruitful,  not  pro- 
ductive, wanting  fecundity. 

Sterility,  st^-rll-t^-t^,  ».  Barrenness,  want  of  fe- 
cundity, unfruitfulness. 

To  Sterilize,  st^r-ril-lze,  v.  a.  To  make  bar- 
ren, to  deprive  of  fecundity. 

Sterling,  st^r-llng,  adj.  410.  An  epithet  by 
which  genuine  English  money  is  discriminated ;  genu- 
ine, having  past  the  test. 

Sterling,  st^riling,  s.  English  coin,  money  ; 
stiiidard  rate. 

Stern,  st^rn,  adj.  Severe  of  countenance ;  severe 
of  manners,  harsh,  unrelenting;  hard,  afflictive. 

Stern,  st^m,  s.  The  himi  part  of  the  ship  where 
the  rudder  is  placed  ;  post  of  mamigemcnt,  direction; 
the  hinder  part  of  any  thing. 

Sternage,  st^rn-idje,  s.  90.  The  steerage  or  stern. 

Sternly,  st^niM^,  adv.  In  a  stern  manner,  se- 
verely. 

Sternness,  st^rn-n^s,  s.  Severity  of  look  ;  seve- 
rity or  harshness  of  manners. 

Sternon,  st^r-n5n,  s.  1 66.    The  breast  bone. 

Sternutation,  st^r-nfx-taishfin,  s.  Tlie  act  o 
sneezing. 

Sternutative,  st^r-ni-ti-tiv,  adj.  Having  the 
quality  of  sneezing. 

Sternutatory,  ster-nii-til-tftr-^,  s.  Medicine 
that  provokes  to  sneeze.— See  Dumestick,  512.  3.57. 

To  Sti;W,  St6,  v.  a.  To  seethe  any  thing  in  a  slow 
moist  heat. 

To  Stew,  st6,  v.  n.  To  be  seethed  in  a  slow  moist 
hcaL 

Stew,  stil,  s.  A  bagnio,  a  hot-house ;  a  brothel,  a 
house  of  prostitution  ;  a  storepond,  a  small  pond  wliere 
fish  are  kept  for  the  table. 

Steward,  stu-&rd,  5.  88.  One  who  manages  the 
affairs  of  another;  an  officer  of  state. 

Stewardship,  8tii-urd-sh5p,  s.  The  office  of  a 
steward. 

Stick,  stlk,  j.  400.  .\  piece  of  wood  small  and 
long. 

To  Stick,  stik,  t;.  a.  To  fasten  on  60  as  that  it  maj 
adhere. 

To  Stick,  stlk,  v.  n.  To  adhere,  to  unite  itself  by 
its  tenacity  or  ponelrating  power ;  to  be  inseparable, 
to  be  united  with.-.ny  thing;  !o  rest  upon  the  memory 
jiainfully,  to  stop,  to  lose  motion;  to  resist  emission  ; 
to  be  constant,  to  adhere  with  firmness  ;  to  be  trouble- 
some by  adhering  ;  to  remain,  not  to  be  lost ;  to  dwell 
upon,  not  to  forsake ;  to  cause  difficulties  or  scruple  ; 
to  scruple,  to  hesitate  ;  to  be  stopped,  to  be  unable  to 
proceed;  to  be  embarrassed;  to  be  puzzled;  to  Stick 
out,  to  be  prominent  with  deformity;  to  t)e  unem. 
ployed.  ^ya 
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STI  STO 

■-:^*  559.  Fc\te  73,  fir  77,  f&Il  83,  fat  81— m^  93.  mSt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mive  164, 

To  Stick,  stlk,  v,  a.  To  stab,  to  pierce  wtth  a  I 
pointed  instrument  j  to  fix  upon  a  pointeii  body;  to  1 
fcten  by  transfixion  ;  to  set  with  something  pointed.    I 

Stickiness,  stlk-ki-n^s,  *.  Adhesive  quality,  glu- 
tinousncss,  tenacity. 

To  Stickle,  stlk-kl,  t;.  n.  405.  To  take  part  with 
one  side  or  other ;  to  contest,  to  altercate,  to  contend 
rather  with  obstinacy  than  vehemence ;  to  trim,  to  play 
fast  and  loose. 

StiCKLEBAG,  stik-kl-blg,  s.  The  smallest  of  fresh- 
water fish. 

Stickler,  Stlk-kl-&r,  s.  98.  A  sidesman  to  fen- 
cers, a  second  to  a  duellist ;  an  obstinate  contender  a- 
bout  any  thing. 

Sticky,  stlk-k^,  adj.    Viscous,  adhesive,  glutinous. 

Stiff,  stiff,  adj.  Rigid,  inflexible  ;  not  soft,  not 
giving  way,  not  fluid;  strong,  not  easily  resisted;  hardy, 
stubborn,  not  easily  subdued  ;  obstinate,  ))ertinacious  ; 
harsh,  not  written  with  ease;  constrained  ;  formal,  ri- 
gorous In  certain  ceremonies. 

To  Stiffen,  stlf-fn,  v.  a.  103.  To  make  stiflT,  to 
make  intlexihie,  to  make  unpliant ;  to  make  obstinate. 

To  Stiffen',  stlf-fn,  v.  71.  To  grow  stiff  or  rigid; 
to  become  unpliant;  to  grow  hard,  to  be  hardened ;  to 
grow  less  susceptive  of  impression,  to  grow  obstinate. 

StiFFHEAHTED,  St\P'-hkrt^M,  adj.  Obstinate,  stub- 
bom,  contumacious. 


Stiffly,  stlli-1^,  adu.    Rigidly,  inflexibly,  stubbornly 

Stiffnecked,  stlff-ii^kt,  adj.  366.  Stubborn,  00- 
stinatc,  contumacious. 

Stiffness,  stltr-n&,  s.  Rigidity,  inflexibility  ;  in- 
aptitude to  motion;  tension,  not  laxity;  obstinacy, 
stubbornness,  contumaciousness,  unpleasing  formality, 
constraint;  rigorousncss,  harshness;  manner  of  writing, 
not  easy,  but  harsh  and  constrained. 

To  Stifle,  stl-fl,  v.  a.  405.  To  oppress  or  kill  by 
closeness  of  air,  to  suffocate;  to  keep  in,  to  hinderfrom 
omission  ;  to  extinguish  by  artful  or  gentle  means  ;  to 
suppress,  to  conceal. 

Stigma,  stlg-mi,  s,  92.  A  brand,  a  mark  with  a 
hot  iron  ;  a  mark  of  infamy. 

Stigmatical,  stig-milt't^-kil,   )       ,.     „ 

^\         i..r^^i      ^^„   J-     ad?.    Branded 

Stigmatick,  stij;-mat-tik,  509.  ^       "^ 

or  marked  with  some  token  of  infamy. 

To  .Stigmatize,  stlg-mA-tlze,  ii.  a.  To  mark 
with  a  lir.md,  to  disgrace  with  a  note  of  reproach. 

Stile,  sllle,  s.  A  set  of  steps  to  pass  from  one  en- 
closure to  another ;  a  pin  to  cast  the  shadow  in  a  sundial. 

Stiletto,  sdl-l^t'tO,  s.  a  small  dagger,  of  which 
the  blade  is  not  e.lg.;d,  but  round,  with  a  sharp  poiji 

To  Still,  still,  v.  a.  To  silence,  to  make  silent; 
to  quiet,  to  ap])case ;  to  make  motionless. 

Still,  still,  adj.  Silent,  uttering  no  noise  ;  quiet, 
calm ;  motionless. 

Still,  still,  s.    Calm,  silence. 

Still,  still,  adu.  To  this  time,  till  now;  neverthe- 
less, notwithstandins; ;  in  an  increasing  degree;  always, 
ever,  continually  ;  after  tli.it ;  in  continuance. 

Still,  still,  5.     A  vessel  for  distillation,  an  alembick. 

To  Still,  still,  v.  a.  To  distJ,  to  extract  or  oper- 
ate upon  by  distillation. 

StilLATITIOUS,  stll-li-tlsh  fis,  adj.  Falling  in 
drops,  drawn  by  a  still. 

StiLLATORY,  stil-la-t5r-^,  s.  512.  557.  An 
:'.lcmbicK,  a  vessel  in  wliich  distillation  is  performed; 
the  room  in  which  stills  are  placed,  a  laboratory. 

StilI.BOUN,  Still-born,  adj.  Born  lifeless.,  dead  in 
the  birth. 

Still-life,  stlUllfe,  s. 

ft^  Mr.  Mason  explains  this  word  by  "  things  that  have 
only  vegetable  life."  Rut  1  am  much  mistaken  if  Paint- 
ers do  not  use  it  to  signify  dead  animals  a'so,  as  lish, 
game,  &c. 

Stillness,  stlU-n^s,  s.     Calm,  quiet,  silence,  taci- 
turnity. 
Stilly,    stll-l^,    adv.     Silent,  not  loudly  ;  calmly, 

not  tumultuougly. 
Stilts,    stilts,     *.      Supports   on   which   boys   raise 
themselves  when  they  walk. 
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To  Stimulate,  stim-m6-Iate,  t>.  a.  To  prick,  ta 
prick  forward,  to  excite  by  some  pungent  motive;  in 
Physick,  to  exeit«  a  quick  sensation,  with  a  derivation 
towards  the  part. 

Stimulation,  stlm-m6-la'sh&n,  s.    Excitement, 

pungency. 

To  Sting,  sting,  v.  a.  Fret.  I  Stung  ;  part.  pass. 
Stang  and  Stung.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  point 
darted  out,  as  that  of  wasps  or  seor|>ions ;  to  pain  a- 
cutely. 
Sting,  sting,  s.  A  sharp  point  with  which  some 
.•mimals  are  armed ;  any  thing  that  gives  pain ;  the 
point  in  the  last  verse  of  an  epigram. 

Stingily,  Stln-j^-1^,  adu.     Covetously. 

Sti.N'GINESS,  stiii-j^'-ii^s,  s.  Avarice,  covetousnessr 
niggardlines.5. 

StinglesS,  stingil5s,  adj.     Having  no  sting. 

Stingo,  stlng-gA,  s.     Old  strong  beer. 

Stingy,  stln-j^,  adj.   Covetous,  niggardly, avaricious 

To  Stink,  stlngk,  ii.  n.  Fret.  I  Stunk  or  Stank, 
To  emit  an  oflensive  smell,  commonly  a  smell  of  pu- 
trefaction. 

Stink,  stlngk,  5.   408.     Offensive  smell. 

Stinkard.  stingk-&rd,  s.  88.  A  mean  stinking 
paltry  fellow. 

Stinker,  stlngk-ur,  i.  98.  Something  intended 
to  ott'eiid  by  the  smell. 

STINKINGLY,stlngk-ing-ltl,  crdt).  410.  With  a  stink. 

Stinkpot,  Stingk-p6t,  5.  An  artificial  composi- 
tion offensive  to  the  smell. 

To  Stint,  stint,  t;.  a.  To  bound,  to  limit,  to  con- 
fine, to  restrain,  to  stop. 

Stint,  stint,  s.  Limit,  bound,  restraint ;  a  proper 
tion,  a  quantity  assigned. 

Stipend,  stl-p^nd,  s.     Wages,  settled  pay. 

Stipendiary,  sti-p^n-de-i-re,  or  sti-pen-jil-i-r^, 
adj.  2'J3,  2UI.  376.  Receiving  salaries,  performing  any 
service  for  a  suited  price. 

Stipendiary,  sti-penid^-i-r^,  s.  One  who  performs 
any  service  for  a  settled  payment. 

Stiptical,  stlp-te-kii,    ?,.,,. 

r-  .111}      -«„    }■  (tdj.     Having  the  power 

Stiptick,  stlp-tlk,  509.  S  fa         1 

to  stanch  bluud,  astringent. 

To  Stipulate,  stlpipu-late,  v.  n.  To  contract, 
to  bargain,  to  settle  terms. 

Stipulation,  stlp-fi-14-shun,  *.    Bargain. 

To  Stir,  stur,  i).  a.  109.  To  move,  to  remove  from 
its  place;  to  agitate,  to  bring  into  debate;  to  incite,  to 
instigate,  to  animate;  to  Stir  up,  to  incite,  to  put  into 
action. 

To  Stir,  st5r,  v.  n.  To  move  one's  self,  to  go  out 
of  the  place,  to  change  place;  to  be  in  motion,  not  to 
be  still ;  to  become  tlie  object  of  notice  ;  to  rise  m  the 
morning. 

Stir,  stur,  s.  Tumult,  bustle;  commotion,  public 
disturbance;  tumultuous  disorder;  agitation,  conflict- 
ing passion. 

Stirp,  st^rp,  s,  108.    Race,  family,  generation. 

Stirrer,  stir-rir,  *.  98.  One  who  is  in  motion, 
one  who  puts  in  motion;  a  ri.ser  in  the  morning  ;  Stir- 
rer up,  an  inciter,  an  instigator. 

Stirrup,  st&r^r&p,  s.  An  iron  hoop  suspended  by 
a  strap,  in  which  the  horseman  sets  his  foot  when  he 
mouiils  or  rides. 

To  Stitch,  stitsh,  v.  a.  To  sew,  to  work  on  with 
a  needle  ;  to  join,  to  unite ;  to  Stitch  up,  to  mend  what 
was  rent. 

To  Stitch,  stitsh,  v,   n.    To  practise  needlework. 

StiTi'U,  stitsh,  J.  A  pass  of  the  needle  and  thread 
through  any  thing  :  a  sharp  sudden  jiain. 

StiTCHEKY,  stltsli-fir-e,  s.     Neeulework. 

StiTCHWORT,  stltsli-wClrt,  s.     Camomile. 

Stithy,  stVlH-^,  S.  An  anvil,  the  iron  body  on 
which  the  smith  forjies  his  work. 

StOCCADO,  stok-ka-d6,  s.  A  thrust  with  the  ra- 
pier.— .Sec  Lumbago. 

Stock,    st'jk,    t.      The  trunk,   the  body  of  a  plant. 


STO  STU 

n6r  1G7,  n8t  163— tibe  171,  t4b  172,  bill  173—611  299— pftund  313— iAin  4G&— this  4G;i. 

A  horse  not  cas> 
A   quarry,    a  pit  wherr 


the  trunk  into  wliich  a  gratt  is  inserted  ;  a  log,  a  post;  ;  StoNEHORSE,    stone-horse, 
a  man  proverbially  stupid  ;  the  haiidle  of  any  thing  ;  a;      trateJ  ' 

support  of  a  ship  while  it  is  building;  a  thrust,  a  stoc- 


cado ;  something  made  of  linen,  a  cravat,  a  close  neck 
cloth;  a  race,  a  lineage,  a  family;  the  principal,  capi- 
tal store,  fund  already  provided ;  quantity,  store,  body ; 
a  fund  established  by  the  government,  of  which  the 
value  rises  and  falls  by  artifice  or  chance. 
To  Stock,  st6k,  v.  a.  To  store,  to  till  sufSciontly, 
to  lay  in  store,  to  put  in  the  stocks  ;  to  Stock  up,  to 
extirpate. 

Stockdove,  st5k-d5v,  s.   Ringdove. 

Stockfish,  stikiflsh,  s.  Dried  cod,  so  called  from 
its  hardness. 

SrOCKGILLYFLOWEB,  st5k-jiU^-flou-ur,  S.  A 
plant. 

Stocking,  stik'Ing,  s  410.  The  covering  of  the 
leg. 

Stockjobber,  stiSk-job-bCir,  s.  One  who  gets  mo- 
ney by  buying  and  selling  in  the  funds. 

SrOCKIEH,  stok-lsli,  adj.     Hard,  blockish. 

SrOCKLOCK,  St6k-16k,  *.     Lock  fixed  in  wood. 

Stocks,  stSks,  s.    Prison  for  tlie  legs. 

StOCKSTILL,  stik-stll,  adj.     Motionless. 

StoicK,  st6-ik,  s.  A  philosopher  of  the  sect  o'' 
Zcno,  holding  the  neutrality  of  external  things. 

Stole,  stAle,  s.    A  long  vest. 
Stole,  stile.    The  pre<.  of  steal. 
Stolen,  stAln,  10.5.    Tart,  jiass.  of  steal. 
Stolidity,   stA-lid-e-te,   s.     stupidity,   want  of 

sense.     Not  used. 

Stomach,  stumim&k,  s.  165.  353.  The  ventri- 
cle in  which  food  is  digested  ;  appetite,  desire  of  food; 
inclination,  liking;  anger,  violence  of  temper;  sullen- 
ness,  resentment ;  pride,  haughtiness. 

To  Stomach,  stftm-m&k,  v.  a.  To  resent  to  re- 
member with  anger  and  malignity. 

To  Stomach,  stum-innk,  v.  n.    lo  i,e  angry. 

Stomached,  stiimimftkt,  adj.  359.    Filled  with 

p.-issions  of  resentment. 

Stomacher,  stutT)-mu-tsh5r,  s.  An  ornamental 
covering  worn  by  women,  on  the  breast. 

StomacHFUL,  st&m-mftk-ful,  adj.  Sullen,  stub- 
bom,  perverse. 

StOMACHFULNESS,  St&m-m&k-ful-nis,  s.  stub- 
bornness, sullenness. 

Stomachical,  stdi-mik'^-kal,  9 

Stomachick,  sto-mlk-ik,  509.  $       •^' 
to  the  stomach,  pertaining  to  the  stomach. 

Stomachick,   st6-m^k-ik,   i.     a  medicine  for  the 
stomach. 
55"  We  not  unfrequently  hear  this  wov^l  pronounced 

stomatiok  ;  but  this  pronunciation,  thougu  not  confined 

to  the  vulgar,  is  so  gross  an  irregularity  as  to  deserve  the 

reprobation  of  every  correct  speaker. 

Stone,  stAne,  s.  stones  are  bodies  insipid,  hard, 
not  ductile  or  malleable,  not  soluble  in  water ;  piece 
of  stone  cut  for  building;  gem,  precious  stnnc;  calcu- 
lous concretion  in  the  kidneys  or  bladdir;  the  case 
which  in  some  fruits  contains  the  seed:  testicle;  a 
weight  containing  fourteen  pound ;  Stone  is  used  by 
way  of  exaggeration,  as  Stone-still,  stone-dead  ;  to  leave 
no  Stone  unturned,  to  do  every  thing  that  can  be  done. 

Stone,  stine,  adj.    Made  of  Stone. 

To  Stone,  stAne,  v.  a.  To  pelt,  beat,  or  kill  with 
stones ;  to  harden. 

Stonebreak,  slAfie-brake,  s.    An  herb. 

StONECHATTER,  st6aeitshat-tur,  s.      A  bird. 

Stonecrop,  st6ne-kr6p,  j.    a  sort  of  tree. 

StON'ECCTTER,  st6ne-k&t-t&r,  s.  One  whose  trade 
is  to  hew  stones. 

Stonefern,  stoiKi^flrn,  j.    a  plant. 

Stonefly,  stAneifli,  5.    An  insect. 

Stonefrltt,  St6ne-fr65t,  s-  Fruit  of  which  the 
seed  IS  covered  with  a  hard  shell  enveloped  in  the  pulp. 

Stonehawk,  stAne-hawk,  s.    A  kind  of  hawk. 
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Stonepit,   stAne-plt,  s. 

stones  arc  dug. 

Stonepitch,  stAne-pltsh,  j.  Hard  inspissated  pitch . 

StONEPLOVER,  stAlie-pluv-ur,  S.     A  bird. 

StONF.WUKK,  stone-wQrk,  s.    Building  of  stone. 

Stoniness,  sto-ne-n^s,  s.  The  quality  of  having 
many  stones. 

StOxN'Y,  stA-n^,  adj.  Made  of  stone  ;  abounding  with 
stones;  pctvifick;  hard,  inflexible,  unrelenting. 

Stood,  stud,  307.    The  pret.  of  To  Stand. 

Stool,  stoAl,  S.  306.  a  seat  without  a  back,  sc 
distinguished  from  a  chair;  evacuation  by  purgative 
medicines. 

Stoolball,  stoAl-ball,  s.  A  play  where  balls  are 
dri\-en  from  stoiil  to  stool. 

To  Stoop,  stAAp,  v.  n.  305.  To  bend  down,  to 
bend  forward  ;  to  lean  forward  standing  or  walking  ;  to 
vield,  to  bend  ;  to  submit ;  to  descend  from  rank  or 
dignity;  to  yield,  to  be  inferior  ;  to  sink  from  resolu- 
tion or  superiority  ;  to  condescend  ;  to  come  down  on 
prey  as  a  falcon  ;  to  alight  from  the  wing;  to  siuk  to  a 
lower  place. 

Stoop,  stAAp,  s.  Act  of  stooping,  inclination  down- 
ward; descent  from  dignity  or  superiority  ;  tall  of  a 
bird  upon  his  prey  ;  a  vessel  of  liquor. 

StoopinglY,  stoAp-lag-lti,  adv.  410.  With  in- 
clination downwards. 

To  Stop,  st&p,  v.  a.  To  hinder  from  progressive 
motion  ;  to  hinder  from  any  change  of  state,  whether 
to  better  or  worse;  to  hinder  from  action  ;  to  put  an 
end  to  the  motion  or  action  of  any  thing  ;  to  suppress  ; 
to  regulate  musical  strings  with  the  lingers;  to  close 
any  aperture  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  encumber. 

To  Stop,  st5p,  v,  n.    To  cease  to  go  forward. 

Stop,  St5p,  S.  Cessation  of  progressive  motion  ;  hia- 
derancc  of  progress,  obstruction  ;  hiiuleiance  of  action  ; 
cessation  of  action  ;  interruption  ;  prohibition  of  sale; 
that  which  obstructs,  obstacle,  impediment ;  instru 
ments  by  which  the  soiuids  of  wind  musick  are  regu- 
lated ;  regulation  of  musical  chords  by  the  fingers  ;  the 
act  of  applying  the  stops  in  musick  ;  a  point  iu  writ- 
ing, by  which  sentences  are  distinguished. 

Stopcock,  stAp-kok,  s.  a  pipe  made  to  let  out 
liquor,  stopped  by  a  turning  cock. 

Stoppage,  stAp-pldje,  s.  90.  The  act  of  stopping, 
the  state  of  being  stopped. 

Stopple,  stAp-pl,  s.  405.  That  by  which  any 
hole  or  the  mouth  of  any  vessel  is  filled  up. 

Storax,  stA-raks,  s.  A  tree  ;  a  resinous  and  odo- 
riferous gum. 

Store,  stA'-e,  s.  Large  number,  large  quantity, 
plenty  ;  a  stock  accumulated,  a  supply  hoarded  ;  the 
state  of  being  accumulated,  hoard;  storehouse,  maga- 
zino. 

StoiiE,  store,  adj.    Hoarded,  laid  up,  accumulated. 

To  Store,  stAre,  v.  a.  To  furnish,  to  replenish  ; 
to  stock  against  a  future  time,  to  lay  up,  to  hoard. 

Storehouse,  stAre-house,  s.    Magazine,  treasury. 

Storer,  sto-r&r,  s.  98.    One  who  lays  up. 

Storied,  stA-rld,  adj.  283.  Adorned  with  histo- 
rical pictures. 

Stork,  stork,  s.  A  bird  of  passage  famous  for  the 
regularity  of  its  departure. 

Storksbill,  storksibll,  s.    An  herb. 

Storm,  storm,  s.  167.  A  tempest,  a  commotion 
of  the  elements ;  assault  on  a  fortiliod  place ;  commo- 
tion, tumult,  clamour;  calamity,  distress;  violence, 
vehemence,  tumultuous  force. — See  Rules  to  be  observ- 
ed by  the  Natives  of  Ireland,  for  altaining  a  Just  Pro- 
nunciation of  Knglisk,  prefixed  to  this  Dictionary. 

To  Storm,  storm,  t;.  a.    To  attack  by  open  fo;ce. 

To  Storm,  storm,  1;.  n.  To  raise  tempests  ;  to 
rage,  to  fume,  to  be  loudly  angry. 

Stormy,  stoim-^,  ad^.  Tempestu»: .  Tiolent,  pas- 
sionate. 

Story,  stA-re,  $.  History  ;  account  of  things  past. 
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small  tale,  pettv  narrative;  an  idle  or  trilling  talc,  ai 
^letty  notion  ;  a  floor,  a  iliglit  of  rooms. 

2'o  Stokv,  sti-re,  v.  a.  To  tell  in  history,  tc  re- 
late. __  I 

Storyteller,  st6-iii-tel-lur,  s.    One  who  relates 

tales.  I 

Stove,   st6ve,   *.     A  hot-house,   a  place  artificially  I 

made  warm;  a  place  in  which  fire  is  made,  and  bj  I 

which  heat  is  communicated. 
To  Stove,  st6ve,  v.  a^    To  keep  warm  in  a  house 

artificially  heated. 
Stout,    stout,    ad>.  313.     strong,   lusty,  viliant ;  I 

brave,   bold,   intrepid;    obstinate,    resolute,    pioudij 

strong,  firm.  I 

Stout,  stoflt,  S.     a  cant  name  for  strong  beer.  \ 

Stoutly,    Stout-1^,    adv.      Lustily,    boldly,    obsti- 1 

natcly. 
Stoutness,   sto&t-nes,   s.    strength,  valour  ;   bold-  I 

ncss,  fortitude;  obstinacy,  stubbornness.  I 

To   Stow,   stA,   v.   a.   324.      To  lay  ui>,    to  reposit  I 

in  order,  to  lay  in  the  proper  place.  | 

Stowage,   stA-idje,   s.    90.      Room  f>r  laying  up  ;  { 

the  state  of  being  laitl  up.  j 

To  Straddle,   Strididl,  v.  n.  405.    To  stand  or, 

walk  with  the  feet  removed  far  from  each  other  to  the 

right  and  left.  ! 

To  Straggle,  strlji-gl,  v.  n.  405.   To  wander, 

without  any  certain  direction,  to  rove,  to  ramble,  to 
wander  dispersedly;  to  exuberate,  to  shoot  too  far ;  to  j 
be  dlspertied,  to  be  apart  from  any  main  body. 

Straggler,  strig-gl-ur,  s.  98.  A  wanderer,  a  | 
rover,  one  who  forsakes  his  company  ;  any  thing  that  i 
pushes  beyond  the  rest,  or  stands  single.  I 

Straight,  strate,  adj.  202.  393.  Not  crooked, 
right ;  narrow,  close. 

Straight,  strate,  adv.  249.  Immediately,  directly. 

To  Straighten,  stra-tn,  v.  a.  103.    To  make 

straight. 

StraightnESS,  strate-n5s,  s.  Rectitude,  the  con- 
trary to  crookedness. 

SiraigHTWAYS,  Etrate-waze,  adv.  Immediately, 
straight. 

To  Strain,  strane,  v.  a.  202.  To  squeeze  through 
something ;  to  purify  by  filtration ;  to  squeeze  in  an 
embrace;  to  sprain,  to  weaken  by  too  much  violence; 
to  put  to  iti  utmost  strength  ;  to  make  straight  or  tense ; 
to  push  beyond  the  proper  extent ;  to  force,  to  con- 
strain, to  make  uneasy  or  unnatural. 

To  Strain,  strane,  v.  n.  To  make  violent  efforts ; 
to  be  filtered  by  compression. 

Strain,  strane,  5.  An  injury  by  too  much  vio- 
lence; race,  generation,  descent;  hereditary  disposi- 
tion ;  a  style  or  manner  of  speaking ;  song,  note,  sound ; 
rank,  ehaiaeter;  turn,  tondcuey. 

Strainer,  stri'uOr,  s.  98.  An  instrument  of  fijtra- 
tion. 

Strait,  strate,  adj.  202.  Narrow,  dose,  not  wide ; 
close,  intimate;  Bluet,  rigorous;  dithcult,  distressful ; 
it  is  used  in  opposition  to  crooked,  but  is  then  more 
properly  written  Straight. 

Strait,  strate,  s.  a  narrow  pass,  or  frith  ;  dis- 
tress, difiiculty. 

To  Strait,  strati',  v.  a.     To  put  to  difhculties. 

2'o  Straiten,  stra-tn,  v.  a.  103.  To  make  nar- 
row; to  contr.iot,  to  confine;  to  make  tight,  to  intend  ; 
to  deprive  of  necessary  room ;  to  ilistres-s,  to  perplex. 

STKAITLY,  8trate-l(i,  adv.  Narrowly  ;  strictly,  ri- 
gorously ;  closely,  intimately. 

-StraITNESS,  strate-nSs,  s.  Narrowness,  strictness, 
rigour;  distress;  diiliculty  ,  want,  scarcity. 

StraitlaCED,  strateilaste,  adj.  359.  Stiff,  con- 
strained, without  freedom. 

Strand,  strind,  s.  ITie  verge  of  the  sea  or  of  any 
water. 

To  Strand,  strind,  v.  a.  To  drive  or  force  upon 
the  shallows. 

Strange,  strinje,  adj.  Foreign,  of  another  coun- 
try, not  domestick ;  wonderful,  ciusing  wonder ,  odd, 
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incjular;  unknown,  new  ;  uncommonly  good  o I  bad! 
unae(iuainted. — See  Change. 

Strange,  stranje,  iiUerj.  An  expression  of  won- 
der. 

Strangely,  stranjc'le,  ado.  With  some  relation 
to  foreigners;  wonderfully,  in  a  way  to  cause  wonder 

Strangeness,  straiije'nes,  s.  Forcignness,  the 
state  of  belonging  to  another  country  ;  uneommunica- 
tiveness,  distance  of  behaviour ;  remoteness  from  com  - 
mon  aiipreheiision ;  mutual  dislike;  wonderfulncss, 
power  of  raising  wonder. 

Stranger,  stran-j&r,  s.  98.  A  foreigner,  one  of 
another  country ;  one  unknown ;  a  guest,  one  not  a 
domestick;  one  unacquainted;  one  not  admitted  to 
Tiny  eommunication  or  fellowship. 

To  Stranger,   stran-j&r,  v.  a.     To  estrange,  to 

alienate.     Not  used. 

To  Strangle,  string-gl,  v.  a.  405.  To  choak ; 
to  suffocate,  to  kill  by  intercepting  the  breath  ;  to  sup- 
press, to  hinder  from  birth  or  appearance. 

StraNGLER,  strlng-gl-ur,  i.  98.  One  who 
strangles. 

Strangles,  string-glz,  «-  Swellings  in  a  horse's 
throat. 

Strangulation,  string-gi'i-la-sliau,  5.    The  act 

of  strangling,  suffocation. 
Strangury,  string-gii-re,  s.     A  difficulty  of  u- 

rine  attended  with  pain. 
Strap,  strSp,  s.     A  narrow  long  slip  of  cloth  or 

leather. 
Strappado,  strip-pa-d6,  s.  Chastisement  by  blows. 

—  See  Lumbago. 
Strapping,  strip-plug,  adj.   410.     Vast,  large, 

bulky. 
Strata,   stra-t;i,   5.  92.    Phir.  of  Stratum.    Beds, 

layers. — See  Drama 
Stratagem,   strit-lA-jem,   s.     An  arti/ice  in  war, 

a  trick  by  which  an  enemy  is  deceived;  an  artifice,  a 

triek. 
Stbitocracy,  stri-t6k-ri-sd,  j.   518.    A  mili- 

taiy  government. 

Stratum,  stra-tum,  «.    A  bed,  a  layer. 

Straw,  str^w,  s.  219-  The  stalk  on  which  corn 
grows,  and  from  which  it  is  thr;ished ;  any  thing  pro- 
verbially worthless. 

StrawrerrY,  straw-b6r-r^,  s.    A  plant,  the  fruit, 

StraweuiLT,  straw-bilt,  ac(j.    Made  up  of  strav/. 

Straw'coloured,  strdvv-k51-ur(l,  adj.  Of  a  light 
yellow- 

Strawworm,  stravvivvfirii),  «.  A  worm  bred  in 
straw. 

Strawy,  straw-^,  adj.  Made  of  straw,  consisting 
of  straw. 

To  Stray,  stra,  v.  n.  220.  To  v/andcr,  to  rove; 
to  rove  out  of  the  way ;  to  err,  to  deviate  from  the 
right. 

Stray,  stra,  s.  Any  creature  wandering  beyond 
its  limits,  any  thing  lost  by  wandering ;  act  of  wan- 
dering. 

Streak,  stri^ke,  s.  227.  A  line  of  colour  difTercnt 
from  that  of  the  ground. 

To  Streak,  strtike,  v.  a.  To  strijie,  to  variegate 
in  hues,  to  dapple. 

.Streaky,  stre-ke,  adj.    Striped,  variegated  by  hues. 

Stream,  str^me,  «,  2'J7.  A  running  water;  th« 
course  of  running  watei,  current;  any  thing  issuing 
from  a  head,  and  moving  forward  with  continuity  ol 
partii ;  any  thing  forcible  and  continued. 

To  Stream,  strtime,  v.  n.  To  flow,  to  run  in  a 
continuous  curicnt ;  to  How  with  a  current,  to  jionr  out 
water  in  a  .stream ;  to  issue  forth  with  continuance. 

Streamer,  strii-infir,  s.  98.  An  ensign,  a  flag,  a 
)icnnon. 

Streamy,  str^-iiK*,  adi.  Abounding  in  running  wa- 
ter •  flowiiu»  witn  a  eurre5i_ 

Street,  street,  s.  246.  A  way,  prooenv  a  oavcd 
way  c>ctwcen  two  rows  of  nouses ;  proveroiariy,  a  puo- 
lick  iiluce. 
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A   common 


Streetwalker,  str^^t-wa-kfir,  s, 

proititiite  that  offers  herself  to  sale. 
Strength,  str^ngtlt,  S.    Force,  vigour,  power  of  the 
body;  power  of  endurance,  firmness,  durability;  vi- 
gour of  any  kind;  potency  of  liquors;  fortification,  for- 
tre»»;  f.rm'aincnt,  force,  power ;  argumentative  foroe. 
8:^  This  woril  and  its  compounds  are  olten  errone- 
ously pronouncet-l  as  if  written  sireuih,  strenthen,  &c. ; 
die  same  may  be  observed  of  len^lh,  lengthen.  Ate;  btit 
this,  it  mav  be  obsen-ed,  is  a  pnmunciation  which  obtains 
chiefly  in  frcland,  and  is  unquestionably  improper. 

To   Strengthen,    streiic;-Mn,   v-   a.     To  make 

strong;  to  confirm,  to  cst;<blish  ;  to  animate,  to  fix  in 
resolution  ;  to  make  to  increase  in  power  or  security. 

To  Strengthen,  strcng-zAn,  v.  n.  To  grow  strong. 
StrengTHENER,    str^ni^-//in-5r,   s.     That   which 

gives  strength,  thatwhicli  makes  strong;  in  Medicine, 

strengthcners  add  to  the  bulk  and  fiimnes.s  of  the  solids. 
StrENGTHLESS,      Str^rig7/j-l^s,      adj.         Wanting 

strength,  deprived  of  strength  ;  wanting  potency,  weak. 
Strenuous,  str^n-6-6s,   ndj.     Brave,  bald,  active, 

valiant;  zealous,  vehcmci.t. 
Strenuously,    str^n-u-Qs-lc^   adi'.      Vigorously, 

actively;  realously,  vehemently,  with  ardour. 
Strepeuous,  str^pi^r-i^s,  adj.    Loud,  noisy. 
StRES.S,  str^s,  J.    Importance,  important  part  ;    vio- 
lence, force,  either  acting  or  sulTered. 
To  Stretch,   str^tsh,   v.  a.     To  extend,  to  spread 

out  to  a  distance;  to  expand,  todisplav,  tostrainto  the 

utmost ;   to  carry  by  violence  farther  than  is  rij;ht. 
To    Stretch,    Strltsh,  v.   n.    To  be  extended  ;   to 

bear  extension  without  rupture;  to  sally  beyond  the 

truth. 
Stretch,   strltsh,    j.    Extension,  reach,  occupation 

of  more  space;  force  of  body  extended  ;  effort,  struggle, 

from  the  act  of  running;  utmost  extent  of  meaning; 

utmost  reach  of  power. 
Stretcher,  stretsh-&r,  s.  98.     .\ny  thing  used  for 

extension;  the  timber  against  which  the  rower  plants 

his  foot. 
To    Strew,    strA,    v.  a.  266.    To  spread  by  being 

scattered  ;  to  spread  by  scattering  ;>  to  scatter  loosclv. 
StREWMENT,    StrA-m^nt,    S.      Any  thing  scattered 

in  decoration. 
Stricken,    stllkikii,    103.      Tlie  ancient  ;)nr<.  of 

irtriUe. 
Strickle,  strlkikl,  s.  405.    Th.U  which  strikes  the 

com  to  level  it  with  the  bushel. 
Strict,    strlkt,    adj.      Exact,   accurate,   rigorously 

nice;  severe,  rigorous;  confined,  not  extensive;  close, 

tight ;   tense,  not  relaxed. 
Strictly,    Strikt-le,    adv.      Exactly,  willi  rigorous 

accuracy  ;  rigorously,  severely,  without  remission. 
Strictness,  stl-lktin^.s,  s.     Exactness,  rigorous  ac- 
curacy, nice  regularity;  severity,  rigour. 
Stricture,    strlk^tshl'ire,    s.    463.      A  stroke,  a 

touch;  contraction,  closure  by  contraction;    a  slight 

touch  upon  the  subject,  not  a  set  discourse. 
Stride,    stride,    s.      A  long  step,  a  step  taken  with 

great  violence,  a  wide  stretch  of  tlic  legs. 
To  Stride,  stride,  v.  n.  Piel.  I  Strode,  or  strid  ; 

part.  pais.  Stridden.  To  walk  with  long  steps  ;  to  sUuid 
with  the  legs  far  from  each  other. 

To  SlHIDE,  stride,  v.  a.    To  pas;  by  a  step. 

Stridulous,  strld-jii-lus,  adj.  '.'94.  376.  J!.-.k- 
ing  a  small  noise. 

Strife,  strife,  s.  Contention,  contest,  discord  ; 
contrariety. 

StrifEFUL,  Strlfv-Cul,  adj.    Contentious,  discordant. 

To  Strike,  strike,  v.  a.  Pret.  I  Struck,  or  Strook  ; 
Mir<.  ;«!«.  Struck,  Srrutken,  Stricken.  To  act  upon 
by  a  blow,  to  hit  with  a  blow ;  to  dash,  to  throw  by  a 
iiuick  motion;  to  notify  Ijy  the  sound  of  a  hammer  on  a 
lx;ll;  tostamp,  to  impress;  to  punish,  to  afiiict;  tocoi;- 
traet,  to  lower,  to  vail,  as,  to  Strike  sail,  or  to  Strike  a 
Hag;  to  alarm,  to  put  into  motion;  to  make  a  bargain  ; 
to  pro<luee  by  a  sudden  action  ;  to  atFcct  suddenly  in 
ajiy  [Kirticular  manner  ;  to  cause  to  sound  by  blows;  to 
forge,  to  mint :  it  is  u.sed  in  the  participle  for  advanc- 
«Hi  in  years,  as,  well  Struck  or  Stricken  in 


Strike  o(T",  to  erase  from  a  reckoning  or  account ;  to  se- 
parate by  a  blow  ;  to  Strike  out,  to  produce  by  colli- 
sion ;  to  blot,  to  eflace ;  to  bring  to  light,  to  form  at 
once  by  a  quick  eflbrt. 

To  Strike,  strike,  v.  n.  To  make  a  blow ;  to 
collide,  to  clash;  to  act  by  repeated  percussion;  to 
sound  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  ;  to  make  an  attack  ; 
to  sound  with  blo-.vs;  to  be  dashed  upon  shallows,  to 
be  stranded;  to  pas*  with  a  quick  or  strong  effect ;  to 
pay  homage,  as  by  lowering  the  sail ;  to  be  put  by  some 
sudden  act  or  motion  into  any  state  ;  to  Strike  in  with, 
to  conform,  to  suit  itself  to;  to  Strikeout,  to  spread 
or  rove,  to  make  a  sudden  excursion. 

SruiKEU,  stri-k&r,  s.  98.     One  who  strikes. 

Striking,  stri-kliij,  part.  adj.  410.    AfTecting, 

surprising. 

String,  string,  s.  410.  A  blender  rope,  a  small 
cord,  any  slender  and  flexible  band  ;  a  thread  on  which 
many  things  arc  filed  ;  any  set  of  things  tiled  on  a  line ; 
the  chord  of  a  musical  mstriimcnt;  a  small  fibre,  a 
nerve,  a  tendon  ;  the  nerve  of  the  bow ;  any  concatena- 
tion or  scries,  as  a  string  of  jirojiositions;  to  have  two 
Strings  to  the  bow,  tohavetwo  viewsor  two  expedients. 

To  String,  string,  v.  a.  Fret.  I  Strang;  part. 
pass.  Strung.  To  furnish  with  strings;  to  put  a  string- 
ed instrument  in  tune;  to  file  on  a  string ;  to  make 
tense. 

Stringed,    etrlngd,  adj.   359.     Having  strings, 

produced  by  strings. 
Stringent,  str!n-j(5iit,  adj.     Binding,  contracting. 
Stri.NGHALT,   string-halt,  s.     A  sudden  twitching 

and  snatchin"  up  of  the  hinder  leg  of  a  horse,  much 

higher  than  the  other. 
StriNGLESS,  5trlng-l5s,  adj.     Having  no  strings 
Stringy,  string-^,  adj.    l-ibrous,  consisting  of  small 

threads. — See  Spj  ingy. 
To  Strip,   strip,   v.  a.    To  make  naked,  to  deprire 

ofcovenng;  to  deprive,  to  divest;   to  rob,  to  plunder, 

topilbige;   to  peel,  to  decorticate ;  to  deprive  of  all; 

to  take  otT  covering;  to  cast   ofl';  to  separate  from 

something  adhesive  or  connected. 
Strip,  snip,  s.     a  narrow  shred. 
To  Stripk,  stripe,  i'.  a.    To  variegate  with  lines  or 

diflercnt  colours. 
Stripe,    stripe,   s,      A   lineary  variation  of  colour  ; 

a  shred  of  a  different  colour;  a  weal,  or  discoloration 

made  by  a  lash  or  blow  ;  a  blow,  a  lash. 
Stripling,  str^piling,   j.   410     A  youth,  one  in 

the  state  of  adolescence.  ' 

JL^"  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  is  of  uncertain 
etymology;  but  in  my  opinion.  Skinner  very  naturally 
derives  it  from  a  boy  in  tlie  stale  in  which  he  is  subject 
to  sfrijici!. 
To  St  HIVE,  strive,  v.  n.    Pret.  I  Strove,  anciently 

IStrived;  part.  pass.  Hiuven.     To  struggle,  to  labour, 

to  luake  an  eflbrt ;  to  contest,  to  contend,  to  struggle 

in  opposition  to  another;  to  vie,  to  emulate. 
Striver,    stri-vtir,    s.     One  who  labours,  one  who 

<ontend3. 
Stroke,   strtike. 

monly  Struck. 

Stroke,  strike,  s.  A  blow,  a  knock,  a  sudden  act 
of  one  body  upon  another;  a  hostile  blow;  a  sudden 
disease  or  afllicLion  ;  the  sounil  of  the  clock  ;  the  touch 
of  the  jicncil ;  a  touch,  a  masterly  or  eminent  cfl()rt; 
all  effect  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  produced  ;  power, 
efficacy. 

To  Stroke,  strike,  v.  a.  To  rub  gently  with  the 
hand  by  way  of  kindness  or  endearment ;  torubgently 
ill  one  direction. 

I'd  Stroll,  strole,  v.  n.  406.  To  wander,  to 
ramble,  to  rove. 

Stroller,  Stril-lur,  s.  98.  a  vagrant,  a  wanderer, 
a  vagabond. 

StROND,  Stliud,  5.    The  beach,  the  bank.    Obsolete. 

Strong,  strong,  adj.  vigorous,  forceful,  of  great 
ability  of  body ;  fortiilevi,  secure  from  atta'.k  ;  |>ower- 
fiil,  mighty;  supplied  with  forces;  hale,  healthy  ;  for- 
cibly acting  on  the  imagination  ;  eager;  zealous;  full, 
having  any  quality  in  a  great  degree  ;  potent,  intoxi- 
cating ;  liaviiii;  a  deep  tincture;  affecting  the  smell 
[Hiwerfully  ;  hard  of  digestion,  not  easily  nutriii;eiital- 
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Old  pret.    of  Strike,   now  com- 
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fumisheil  wlh  abilities  for  any  thinj  ;  valid,  confirm- 
crt  ;  violent,  vehement,  forcible;  cogent,  conclusi\c; 
firm,  comjuot,  not  soon  broken;  forcibly  written. 
StKONGFISTED,      Str6ng-fist-^d,     adj.        Strong- 
handed. 
Strongly,   sti5ng-l^,   adv.    Powerfully,  forcibly, 
with  strength,  with  firmness,   in  such  a  manner  as  to 
last;  vehemently,  forcibly,  eagerly. 
StrONGWATER,  str5ngiwa-t&r,  .?.  Distilled  spirits. 
Strook,   strook.     The  old  pret.  of  Strike,  used  in 

Poetry  for  Struck. 
Strophe,  str6-l"ti,  s.  96.    A  stanza. 
Strove,  str6ve.    The  pret.  of  strive. 

Zb  StrOW,  strA,  V.  n.  266.  324.  To  spread  bj 
being  scattered ;  to  spread  by  scatterint;,  to  besprinkle 
to  spread ;  to  scatter,  to  throw  at  random. 

To  StrOWL,  strAle,  v.  n.  To  range,  to  wandei 
Now  written  Stroll. 

Struck,  str&k.    The/>re/.  and /jor^/insi.  of  strike 

Structure,  str&kitsliire,  s.  463.  Act  of  build- 
ing, practice  of  building,  manner  of  building,  form, 
make;  edifice,  building. 

To  Struggle,  str&gigl,  v.  n.  405.  To  labour, 
to  act  with  eflbrt ;  to  strive,  to  contend,  to  contest;  to 
labour  in  ditlieulties,  to  be  in  agonies  or  distress. 

Struggle,  str&g-gl,  s.  405.  Labour,  effort,  con- 
test, contention  ;  agony,  tumultuous  distress. 

Struma,  str06-m4,  i.  339.  92.  A  glandular 
swelling,  the  king's  evil. 

Strumous,  str&6'm&s,  ad;.  31  i.  Having  swell' 
ing  in  thp  glands. 

Strumpet,  strSm-pIt,  *.  99.  A  whore,  a  prosti- 
tute. 

Strung,  string.  The  pret.  and  part,  pcisn.  of 
string. 

To  StRLT,  str&t,  V.  n.  To  walk  with  affected  dig' 
irity;  to  swell,  to  protuberate. 

Strut,  strut,  $.  An  affectation  of  stateliness  in  the 
walk. 

Stub,  st&b,  s.  A  tlnck  short  stock  left  when  the 
rest  is  cut  off;  a  log,  a  block. 

2\)  Stub,  stiih,  f.  a.     To  force  up,  to  extirpate. 

Stubbed,  st&b-b^d,  adj.  366.  Truncated,  short 
and  thick. 

StubBEDNESS,  stiibib?d-n^s,  s.  The  state  of  be- 
mg  short,  thick,  and  truncated. 

Stubble,  stib-bl,  *.  405.  The  stalks  of  com  left 
in  the  field  by  the  reaper. 

Stubborn,  stub-burn.  adj.  166.  Obstinate,  in- 
flexible, contumacious;  persisting,  persevering,  steady; 
stiff,  inflexible;  hardy,  firm  ;  harsh,  rough,  rugged. 

Stubbornly,  stub-b&rn-l^,  adu.  Obstinately, 
contumaciously,  inflexibiy. 

Stubbornness,  stCtb-burn-nls,  s.  Obstinacy,  vi- 
cious stoutness,  contumacy. 

Stubby,  stib-bi,  adj.  Short  and  thick,  short  and 
strong. 

Stubkail,  st&b-nale,  s.    A  nail  broken  off. 

Stucco,  st5k.-kA,  *.     a  kind  of  fine  plaster  for  w^Uls. 

Stuck,  stuk.    lite  pret.  and  2'urt.  pass,  of  Stick. 

StUO,  St^ld,  S.  A  post,  a  sUke ;  a  nail  with  a  large 
head  driven  for  ornament;  a  collection  of  breeding 
horses  and  mares. 

To  Stud,  St6d,  v.  a.    To  adorn  with  studs  or  knobs, 

Student,  stil-d^nt,  s.  A  man  given  to  books,  a 
bookish  man. 

Studied,  stfid-id,  adj.  283.  Learned,  versed  in 
any  study,  qualified  by  study. 

StUDIER,  St6d-e-&r,  s.     One  who  studies. 

Studious,  stdi-dt^-iis,  or  btii-j^-&s,  a((j.  293, 
294.  376.  Given  to  books  and  contemplation,  givcL 
to  learning;  diligent,  busy;  attentive  to,  careful;  con- 
templative, suitable  to  meditation. 

Studiously,  stuidi^-&s-l(i,  or  stli'-ji-h^.-U,  adv. 

rontcmplativcly,  with  close  appheaUon  to  literature 
diligently,  carefully,  attentively. 
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Studiousnkss,  stu-de-us-n^s,  or  stii-ji-fts-n^ 
s.     Addiction  to  study. 

Study,  stud-^,  s.  Application  of  mind  to  books 
and  learning;  perplexity,  deep  cogitation ;  attention, 
meditation,  contrivance;  any  particular  kind  of  learn- 
ing ;  apartment  set  off  for  literary  employment. 

To  Study,  st&d-^,  v,  n.  To  think  with  very  close 
application,  to  muse;  to  endeavour  diligently. 

To  Study,  st&d-^,  v.  a.  To  apply  the  mind;  to 
consider  attentively  ;  to  learn  by  application. 

Stuff,  stuff,  s.  Any  matter  or  body  ;  materials  out 
of  which  any  thing  is  made;  furniture,  goods;  tliat 
which  fills  any  thing;  essence,  elemental  part;  any 
mixture  or  medicine;  cloth  or  texture  of  any  kind; 
texture  of  wool  thinner  and  slighter  than  cloth;  mat- 
ter or  thing  held  in  contempt  or  dislike. 

To  Stuff,  st&ff,  v.  a.  To  fill  very  fuU  witli  any 
thing ;  to  fill  to  uneasiness ;  to  thrust  into  any  thing ;  to 
fill  by  being  put  into  any  thing ;  to  swell  out  by  some 
thing  thrust  in ;  to  fill  with  something  improper  or  su- 
perfluous; to  obstruct  the  organs  of  scent  or  respira- 
tion ;  to  fill  meat  with  something  of  high  reli»h. 

Tj  Stuff,  st&ff,  v.  n.    To  feed  gluttonously. 

Stuffing,  st&fifing,  s.  410.  That  by  which  any 
thing  is  filled  ;  relishing  ingretlients  put  into  meat. 

Stultiloquence,  stil-til-lA-kw^nsc,  s.  518. 
Foolish  talk. 

Stultiloquy,  stil-til-A-kw^,  s.  The  same  as 
StititUoquence. 

To  Stultify,  stil-t^fi,  v.  a.  To  prove  void  oi 
understanding. 

Stum,  stum,  s.  wine  yet  unfermented  ;  new  wine 
used  to  laise  fermentation  in  dead  and  vapid  wines 
wine  revived  by  a  new  fermentation. 

To  Stum,  stim,  v.  a.  To  renew  wine  by  mixing 
fresh  wine  and  raising  a  new  fermentation. 

To  Stumble,  sttim-bl,  v.  n.  405.  To  trip  in 
walking;  to  stop,  to  err,  to  slide  into  crimes  or  blun- 
ders ;  to  strike  against  by  chance,  to  light  on  by  chance. 

To  Stumble,  St&m-bl,  v.  a.  To  obstruct  in  pro- 
gress, to  make  to  trip  or  stop ;  to  make  to  boggle,  to 
offend. 

Stumble,  st&m-bl,  *.  A  trip  in  walking  ;  a  blun- 
der, a  failure. 

Stumbler,  stum-bl-&r,  s.  98.     One  that  stumbles. 

Stumblingblock,  stam-bling-blik,  410.  i 

Stumblingstone,  stLim-bllng-stAue,         ) 
C'.ul^c  of  Stumbling,  cause  of  oft'ence. 

Stump,  stCimp,  s.  The  part  of  any  solid  body  re- 
maining after  the  rest  is  taken  away. 

Stumpy,  stimp-^,  adj.    Full  of  stumps,  hard,  stiff. 

To  Stun,  stun,  v.  a.  To  confound  or  dizzy  with 
noise ;  to  make  senseless  or  dizzy  with  a  blow. 

Stung,  stiing.    The  jrret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Sting. 

Stunk,  stingk.    The  pret.  of  stink. 

To  Stunt,  stint,  v.  a.    To  hinder  from  growth. 

Stupe,  stipe,  *.  Cloth  or  flax  dipped  in  warm  me- 
dicaments, applied  to  a  hurt  or  sore. 

To  Stupe,  stipe,  v.  a.  To  foment,  to  dress  with 
stupes. 

Stupefaction,  sti-pi-fikishin,  t.    Insensibili- 
ty, dulness,  stupidity. 
StupEFACTIVE,  sti-p^-fAkitiv,   adj.    Causing  in- 
sensibility, dulling,  obstructing  the  senses. 
Stupendous,  sti-p^n-dis,  adj.     Wonderful,  *■ 
m.izing,  astonishing. 

Jf^  IJy  an  inexcusable  negligence,  this  word  and  tre- 
mendout  are  frequently  pronounced  as  if  written  ttupen- 
diouj  and  Iremerulinus,  c\ei)  by  those  speakers  who,  in 
otner  respecUs,  are  not  incorrect.  They  ought  to  remem- 
ber, that  compmilioHs  and  equipoiulious  are  the  only 
words  ending  in  ntliuus. 

Stupid,    sti-pld,    adj.      Dull,  wanting  sensibility, 
wanting  apprehension,  heavy,  sluggish  of  understand- 
ing: perlbiiiied  without  skill  or  genius. 
Stupidity,  sti-pld-u-te,  s.    Dulness,  heavine«»  of 

mind,  slugg'shness  of  understanding. 
SxupiDlY,   Stu-pld-.'i,   adu.     With   suspension  o- 
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inactivity  of  understanding ;  dully,  without  apprehen- 
sion. 

StupiFXKP.,  stil-pd-il-6x,  *.  98.  That  which  causes 
Btupidity. 

To  Stupify,  stt-p^-fl,  V.  a.  183.  To  make  stu- 
piil,  to  deprive  of  sensibility. 

Stupor,  stfi-por,  s.  166.  Suspension  or  dimi- 
nution of  sensibility. 

To  StupraTE,  stil'prate,  v-  a.  To  ravish,  to  violate. 

StupraTIOM,  sti-priishfin,  s.    Rape,  violation. 

Sturdily,  st6r-d(i-l^,  adv.  Stoutly,  hardily ;  ob- 
stinately, resolutely. 

Sturdiness,  stir^d^nfe,  s.  Stoutness,  hardiness, 
brutal  strength. 

Sturdy,  stir^d^,  adv.  Hardy,  stout,  brutal,  obsti- 
nate ;  strong,  forcible,  stiff,  stout. 

Sturgeon,  st&r-jun,  s.  259.    A  sea-fish. 

SturK,  st&rk,  s,    A  young  ox  or  heifer. 

To  Stutter,  stut-t&r,  v.  n.  98.  To  speak  with 
hesitation,  to  stammer. 

Stutter,  st&tit&r,  s.  98.    A  stammer. 

Stutterer,  st&t-tir-Jir,  s.     a  stammerer. 

Sty,  sti,  $•  a  cabin  to  keep  hogs  in  ;  any  place  of 
bestial  debauchery. 

To  Sty,  stl,  v.  a.    To  fhut  up  in  s  sty. 

Stygian,  stld^e-lii,  adj.  Hellish,  infernal,  per- 
taining to  Styx,  OHL-  of  the  poetical  rivers. 

Style,  stUe,  s.  Manner  of  writing  witb  regard  to 
language;  manner  of  speaking  appropriate  to  partleu 
lar  characters ;  title,  appellation;  a  pointcJ  iron  used 
anciently  in  writing  on  tables  of  wax ;  any  tiling  with 
a  sharp  point,  as  a  graver,  the  pin  of  a  dial ;  the  stalk 
which  rises  from  amid  the  leaves  of  a  flower  Style  of 
court  is  properly  the  practice  observed  by  any  court  in 
its  way  of  proceeding. 

To  Style,  stile,  v.  a.    To  call,  to  term,  to  name. 

Styptics,  stlp-tik,  adj.  The  same  as  astringent, 
but  generally  expresses  the  most  efficacious  fort  of  as- 
tringents, or  those  which  are  applied  to  stop  haemorr- 
hages. 

StVPTICITY,  stlp-tls^-t(^,  *.  The  power  of  stanch- 
ing blood. 

Suasive,  swa-slv,  adj.  428.  Having  power  to 
persuade.     Little  used. 

SuASORY,  swa-s&r-^,  adj.  429.  512.  Having 
tendency  to  persuade. — See  Domeslicl;  55". 

Suavity,  swlv-^t^,  s.  511.  Sweetness  to  the 
senses :  sweetness  to  the  mind. 

Sub,  sub.    In  Composition,  signifies  a  subordinate  de- 

Subacid,  sub-is-sld,  udj.    Sour  in  a  small  degree. 

SUBACRID,  s&b-ik-krid,  adj.  Sharp  and  pungent 
in  a  smajl  degree. 

To  SUBACT,  sib-5kt,'  v.  a.    To  reduce,  to  subdue. 

SUBACTION,  s&b-ik-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  reduc- 
ing to  any  state. 

Subaltern,  s&b'il-t^rn,  adj.  Inferior,  subor- 
dinate. 

Subaltern,  sib-U-t^rn,  s.  An  inferior,  one  .act- 
ing under  another ;  it  is  used  in  the  army  to  all  oflicers 
below  a  captain. 

SuBASTRINGEN'T,  S&b-is-Strln-j^nt,  adj.  Astrin- 
gent in  a  small  degree. 

SubbeadlE,  sub-b^idl,  s.     An  under  beadle. 

SuBCELESTIAL,  S&b-s^-les-tshil,  adj.  Flacetl  be- 
neath the  heavens. 


To  withdraw,  to 


Subcutaneous,   sfib-k&-tatnd-GB,   adj.     Lyic^ 

un<ler  the  skin. 

Subdeacon,  s&b-d^-kn,  s.  170.  In  the  Romar, 
Church,  is  the  deacon's  servant. 

Subdean,  sib-diine,'  s.    The  vicegerent  of  a  dean. 

Subdecuple,  sfib-d^k-ku-pl,  adj.  Containing 
one  part  of  ten. 

SuBDiTrnous,  sub-d^-tishi&s,  adj.  Put  secretly 
in  the  place  of  something  else. 

To  Subdiversify,  s&b-d^-v5ris^-fl,  v.  a.  To  di- 
versify again  what  is  already  diversified. 

To  Subdivide,  s&b-d^-vlde,'  v.  a.  To  divide  a 
part  into  yet  more  parts. 

Subdivision,  sfib-d^-vlzhi&n,  *.   The  act  of  sub- 

dividing  ;  the  parts  distinguished  by  a  second  division. 

SubdolouS,  sub-dA-ltis,  adj.  503.  Cunning,  sub- 
tle, sly. 

To  Subducb,  s&b-d6se,'  "^ 

To  Subduct,  sib-d&kt,'  ^ 

take  away ;  to  subtract  by  arithmetical  operation. 
SUBDUCTION,  s&b-dfikish&n,  s.     The  act  of  tak- 
ing away ;  arithmetical  subtraction. 
To   Subdue,   s&b-di,'  v.   a.     To  crush,  to  oppose, 
to  sink ;  to  conquer,  to  reduce  under  a  new  dominion ; 
to  tame,  to  subact. 
SuBDUER,  s&b-du-Jir,  $.  98.    Conqueror,  tamer. 
SuBDUMENT,    s5.b-d  il-m^ut,   i.     Conquest.      Not 

used. 
SUBDUPLE,  S&b^dfl-pl,  405. 
SUBDUPLICATE,  s&b-d u'pl<J-kate, 

taining  one  part  of  two. 
Subjacent,  s&b-ja-s^nt,  adj.    Lying  under. 
To  Subject,  s&b-j^kt,'  v.  a.  492.    To  put  under; 
to  reduce  to  submission,  to  make  subordinate,  to  make 
submissive;   to  enslave,  to  make  obnoxious;   to  ex 
pose,  to  make  liable ;  to  submit,  to  make  accountable; 
to  make  subservient. 
Subjected,   s&b-jJk-t^d,  part.  adj.    Put  under 
reduced  to  submission,  exposed,  made  liable  to. 
IC5»  A  very  improper  though  a  very  prevailing  misao 
centuation  of  the  passive  participle  of  the  word  to  subject, 
has  obtained,  which  ought  to  be  corrected.     All  the  au- 
thorities in  Johnson  place  the  accent  of  subjected  on  the 
same  syllable  as  the  verb,  except  one  from  Milton: 

"  He  nijjtcttd  to  man's  servioe  angel  wings." 
But  in  another  passage  Milton  accents  this  word  as  it 
ought  to  be,  even  when  an  adjective : 


}  '^dj. 


**  I-t-d  them  direct  and  down  the  clift  a3  fest 
"  To  th£  ju-'yVrtcf  plain. 

But  as  the  word  subject  is  an  adjective  as  well  as  a  verb, 
and  when  an  adjective  it  has  always  the  accent  on  the  first 
svllable,  so  the  participle  has  not  only  caught  Uic  accent 
of  the  adjective,  but,  as  one  error  commonly  generates 
another,  seems  to  have  communicated  the  impropriety  to 
the  verb;  which  we  sometimes  hear,  contrary  to  all  ana- 
logy and  authority,  accented  on  the  first  syllable  likfr 
wise.  These  improprieties  are  c.Tsily  corrected  at  first, 
and  in  my  opinion  they  are  not  yerso  rooted  as  to  make 
correctness  look  like  pedantry. 

Subject,  sub*j^kt,  adj.  Placed  or  situated  unaer ; 
living  under  the  dominion  of  another ;  exposed,  li- 
able, obnoxious;  being  that  on  which  any  action  ope- 
rates. 
Subject,  s&b-j^kt,  s.  492.  One  who  lives  under 
the  dominion  of  another ;  that  on  which  any  operation 
cither  menial  or  inaterUI  is  performed;  that  in  which 
anything  Inheres  or  exists;  in  Grammar,  the  nomi- 
native case  to  a  verb  is  called,  by  grammarians,  the 


Subject  of  the  verb. 

SubcHaNTER,  sib-tsh^vitOr,  ».    Thedeputy  of  the  |  Subjection,   sub-j^kisli&n,  «.    'ihe  act  of  subdu- 


prccentor  in  a  cathedral. 

Subclavian,  s&b-kla-v^  -Sn,  adi.  Under  the  arm- 
pit cr  shoulder. 

SubconsteLLATION,  s&b-k6n-steUla-sh&n,  s.  A 
-v-ibordinate  or  secondary  constellatioii 

S'JflCONTRARY',  s&b-kin-tra-r^,  ai.j.  Contrary 
in  an  inferior  degree. 

Subcontracted,  sfib-k5n-trik-t5d,  part.  adj. 
Contracted  after  a  former  contract. 


Hig ;  the  slate  of  being  under  government. 

Subjective,  s&b-j^k-tlv,  adj.    Relating  not  to  the 

object,  but  to  lire  subject. 

Subln'GUESSION,   sub-in-gr^sh-Cin,   s.    Secret  en- 
trance. 

To  Subjoin,   sub-join/  v.  a.    To  add  at  the  end, 
to  add  aftersvards. 

Subitaneous,  s6b^-ta-ni-&s,  a(|7.  ."JM.    Sudden, 
hasty 
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Tlic  state  of 


Subjoined    to 


to  subdue ;  to  bring  under  dominion  by  force. 
Subjugation,  siib-jii-ga-sli&n,  s. 

suhduinc. 
SuBJUKCTiON,  s&b-j&ngkish&n,  s, 

being  subjoined  ;  the  act  of  subjoining. 
Subjunctive,  sfibjingk-tlv,  adj. 

something  else. 
SuBLAPSAiiiAN,   s?ib  li\p-sair^-an,    s.     One   who 

holds  that  tlie  Divine  Being,  in  the  choice  which  he 

made  of  hii  people,  considered  them  as  fallen. 
SUBLAPSARY,  sab-lAp-si-rcJ,  adj.    Done  after  the 

fall  of  m.in. 
SUBLATION,    s5b-la'shin,   s.      The  act  of  taking 

away. 
SUBI.EVATTON,  siib-l^-va-sh&n,  s.    The  net  of  rais- 
ing on  high. 
SuBr.IMABI-E,    Sl'lb-11-mA-bl,    ad}.       Poisible   to  be 

siiblimed. 
SuBUMABi.ENESS,    sub-li'n:.\-bl-n^s,    s.    Qu.ihtj 

of  admitting  sublimation. 
Sublimate,  sub-l(^-mit,  s.   91.     Any  thing  raised 

by  fire  in  the  retort ;  quicksilver  raised  in  the  retort. 
To  Sublimate,  s&b-l^-mate,  v.  a.  91.    To  raise 

bv  the  force  of  chymical  fire ;  to  exalt,  to  hcijjhten,  to 

elevate. 

Sublimation,  s5b-l^-ma-sli&n,  s.   a  chymical  o- 

peration  which  raises  bodies  in  the  vessel  by  tfie  force 
of  fire;  exaltation,  elevation,  actof  heightening  or  nn- 
proving. 

SeTBLiMK,  s&b-bllme,'  adj.  High  in  place,  exalted, 
atci.1 ,  high  in  exceilcnce,  exalted  by  nature;  high  in 
style  or  sentiment,  lofty,  grand;  elevated  by  joy; 
naughty,  proud. 

SuBLIiME,  s&b-bllmt','  i.     The  grand  or  lofty  style. 

T»  Sublime,  sfib-blime,'  v.  a.  To  raise  by  a  chy- 
mical fire;  to  raise  on  high ;  to  exalt,  to  heighten,  to 
improve. 

To    Sublime,  sCib-bllme,'   r.  n.    To  raise  in  the 

chymical  vcb.wl  by  the  force  of  fire. 
Sublimely,  siib-bUmc-Ie,   adv.     Loftily,  grandly. 
Sublimity,  sftb-bllm^^-t^,  s.     Height  of  place, 

local  elevation;  height  of  nature,  excellence;  loftiness 

of  style  or  sentiment. 
Sublingual,    sub-llngigwll,    adj.    Placed  under 

the  tongue. 

Sublunar,  sfib-li-nAr,       ) 

o-r.-nr  .,«,  .„,.      JiM'      1      ■    f"    ""7       SUUflted    be- 

StiBLUNARY,  sCib-l(j-iidr-e,  i|        •' 

neath  the  moon,  eartldy,  terrestrial. 

fCS"  Accenting  the  word  sulilunarij  on  the  first  syllable 
can  only  be  accounted  fur  on  the  prniciples  laid  down, 
No.  i(l3,  and  under  the  wc-rds  Acadetny,  Incomparable, 


iib- 


The 


Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sherid.in,  :\]r.  Scott,  Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Dr.  Kenriek,  Dr.  Ash.  Barclay,  and 
Entick,  accent  the  first;  and  liailey  and  Kenning  only, 
the  second  syllable, 

Submarine,  s&b-m'i-re^n,'  adj.     Lying  or  acting 

under  the  sea. 
To  Submerge,  sub-merjc,'  v.  a.   To  drown,  to  put 

under  water. 

Submersion,  s'ib-nu'r-sli5n,  s.  The  act  of  drown- 
ing, stale  of  being  dro.viied  ;  the  act  of  putting  under 
wat.-^r. 

To  Sueminister,  sub-iTiln'is-t&r,         } 

To  Subministrate,  sub-minils-trate,  J  ''"  "' 
To  supply,  to  afford. 

To  SuBMiNiSTEU,  sfib-iTiln-ls-ttir,  v.  n.    Tu  sut- 


SUBMISS,  s6b-nils,'  adj.     Humble,  submissive,  obse- 
quious. 
Submission,  sub-mlshi&n,  j.    Delivery  of  himself 

to  the  power  of  another;  acknowledgment  of  inferiori- 
tjr  or  dependence ;  acknowledgment  of  a  fault,  confes. 
sion  of  error,  obscquiousr.Cis,  resignation,  obedience. 

Submissive,  sfib-misi-siv,  adj.  4Si8.    Humble,  tes- 
tifying submltsion  or  inferiority. 
Submissively,  s&b-mls-siv-lcV  adv.    Humbly,  with 

confession  of  inferiority. 
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mility,  confession  of  fault,  or  inferiority. 
The   act   of;  SuPM.SSLY,   sib-mls^l^,  adv.     Humbly,  -.fifh 
mission. 

To  Submit,  si'ib-mlt,'  t^.  a.  To  let  down,  to  sink  ; 
to  resign  to  authority  ;  to  leave  to  di;;cretion,  to  refci 
to  judgment. 

To  Submit,  s&b-nilt,'  v.  n.  To  be  subject,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  authority  of  another,  to  yield. 

SUBMULTIPLE,  sub-m&l-te-pl,  s.  A  fiubmultiple 
number  or  quantity  is  that  which  Is  contained  in  an- 
other number  acerliun  numtior  of  times  exactly ;  thus, 
three  is  the  Submulti]ile  of  twenty-one,  as  being  con- 
tained in  it  exactly  seven  times. 

SubocTAVE,  si\l)-6k-t4ve,      ^  adj.    Containing  one 

SuBOCTUPLE,  sflb-6k-tl'l-pl,  i       part  of  eight. 

Subordinacy,  sub-i5r'cl^-iil-s<i,       7 
Subordinancy,  sub-or-di-nin-si,  J 

state  of  l>eing  subject ;  series  of  subordination. 
Subordinate,   -iub-or-de-nit,  adj.  91.     Inferior 

in  order;  descending  in  a  regular  series. 
SUBORDINATELY,    s6b-or-d^-nlt-li,    adv.     In  a 

series  rcgul.o  !y  descending. 

Subordination,  sul)-or-di-naish&n,  s.  The 
state  of  being  inferior  to  another ;  a  series  regularly  de- 
scending. 

To  Suborn,  s6b-orn,'  v.  a.  To  procure  privately, 
to  procure  by  secret  collusion  ;  to  jirooure  by  indirect 
means. 

Subornation,  subor-na-sh&n,  $.    The  crime  ol 

procuring  any  to  do  a  bad  action. 
Suborner,  si^b-or-nOr,   s.  98,    One  that  procures 

a  bad  action  to  Ije  done. 
Subpoena,   si'ib-pi-ni,   s.  92.    A  writ  commanding 

i-ltendance  in  a  court,  under  a  penalty. 

^^  This,  like  most  other  technical  words,  is  often  cor- 
rui>ied  into  Su-pena. — .See  CU;tr. 

SUBQUADRUPLE,  sflb-k\v6ii-dru-pl.  Of//.     Contain- 
ing one  part  of  four. 
SUBQUINTUPLE,   s&b-kwliiUu-pl,  adj.    Containing 

one  part  of  five. 
SUBRECTOR,   sub-r^kit&r,    j.    166.     The  rector's 

vicegerent. 

Subreption,  stib-r^pish&n,  s.  The  act  of  obtain- 
ing a  favour  by  surprise  or  unfair  representation. 

SubreptitIOUS,  sub-r^p-tlsh-is,  adj.  Fraudu- 
lently obtained. 

3'o  Subscribe,  sfib-skribe,'  v.  a.  To  give  consent 
to,  by  underwriting  the  name  ;  to  attest  by  writing  the 
name  ;  to  contract,  to  limit,  not  used  in  this  lust  sense. 

Subscriber,  s6b-skri-biir,  s.  98.  One  who  sub- 
scribes ;  one  who  contributes  to  any  undertaking. 

Subscription,  siib-skrl])-sh&n,  s.  Any  thing  un- 
derwritten ;  consent  or  attestation  given  by  underwrit- 
ing the  name;  the  act  or  state  of  contributing  to  any 
undertaking;  submission,  obedience.  Not  used  in  this 
la.st  sense. 

Subsection,  s6b-sek-sh&n,  s.    A  subdivision  of  a 

larger  section  into  a  lesser.     A  section  of  a  section. 

Subsequence,   sub-sti-kw^nse,  t.     The  state  <>i 

following,  not  precetlence. 
SUBSECUTIVE,   sub-s^k-kfi-tiv,   adj.    Following  in 

train. 
SUBSEFTUPLE,  S&b-Si^p'tu-pl,  ndj.     Containing  ona 

of  seven  parts. 
SuBSEfiUENT,    sfib^s^-kw^iit,    ailj.      Following  in 

train,  not  preceding. 

Subsequently,  sub-s^-kw5iit-k^,  adv.    Notioa* 

to  go  before,  so  as  to  follow  in  train. 
2'o  Subserve,  sCtlvs^rv,'  v.  a.    To  serve  in  subor- 

dination,  to  serve  instrumcntally. 

Subservience,  si'ib-h^r-ve-^iise,    p 
Subserviency,  stib-s^rivd-On-se,  i 

tal  fitness  or  use. 

Subservient,  sfib-ser-v^-t-nt,  adj.    SubordinatCj 


Instrumen- 


iiistrumcntally  useful. 
SUBSEXTUPLE,     SUb-s6ks-tt'l-pl 
one  |>urt  of  six. 


a^j      Containing 


SUB  SUB 

ni'.r  1G7,  nM  163— t&be  171,  tib  172,  bdll   173— All  299— p6i\nd  313— <Ain  4«6~THi3  469. 
Ide,'    V. 


sl-d^nsc,  7 
siideii-se,  \ 


The  act  of  sink- 


To    Subside,   sfib 

(lo\vnwards, 

Subsidence,  s&b-sl-d^nsc, 

SUBSIDENCY,  s6b-si 
ing,  tendency  downwards. 

Subsidiary,  sfib-sid-^-i-r(J,  trr  s&b-sli-j^-i-rii, 

adj.  2!>j,  294.  576.     Assistant,  brought  in  s.id. 
To  Subsidize,  s&b-s^-dize,  t;.  a.    To  give  money 
to  receive  aid  or  assistance. 
8:^  This  word  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  last 

war;  if  so,  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  an  action  so  com- t  SUBTERFUGE    s&b-t(?r-fiulie     s 
inon  before  should  not  have  generated  a  verb  to  express  j      ^-  j|.j  |^  '  J  > 

Subsidy,  S&b^s^-d^   ...     Aid,  commonl,  such  as  U    SUBTERRANEAL,  sftb-t^r-rAin^il, 
given  in  money.  '  SUBTERRANEAN,   sub-ter-ra-ne-in 

7b  SuERiGN,  sftb-sine,'  v.  a.    To  sign  under. 

To  Subsist,  s&b-sist/  v.  v.  To  continue,  to  re- 
tain the  present  state  or  condition  ;  to  have  means  of 
living,  to  be  maintained  ;  to  adhere,  to  have  existence. 

Subsistence,  sftb-sls^t^nse,  s.  Iteal  Ixin';  ;  com- 
petence, means  of  support. 


Fo  sink,  to  tend    SuBTANGENT,   s&b-tAnijiInt,   s.     In  any  curre,   is 

j      the  line  which  determines  the  intcrsectiou  of  ihe  tan- 
gent m  the  axis  prolonged. 
Ta   Subtend,    sUb-tend,'   i;.    o.      To  be  extended 

under. 
Subtense,   sub-t^nse,'  s.      The  chord  of  .in  arch, 
that  wliich  is  extended  under  any  thing. 

Subterfluent,  s&b-ter-ilii-^nt,    ; 

SUBTERFLUOUS,  sClb- t^l-flu-US,       ^ 

Running  under. 

A 


lulj.    5  J  8. 


lift,  an  8va» 


acl).   Lying 
Subterraneous,  sub-t^r-ra-n^-5s,  3 
under  the  earth,  placed  below  the  surface.     '1  he  last 
two  words  only  are  111  use. 
Subterranity,  sfib-t6r-rin-<l-t^,  s.     A  place  un- 
der ground.     Not  in  use. 
Subtile,    sub-til,    adj.    140.     Thin,   not  den?e; 
SubsisTENT,  s&b-sisit(^nt,  Of/;.     Having  real  being.  '      nice,  fine,  deli-ite ;  piercing,  acute;  cunning,  artful, 
o  ji(  .»  „  .  slv,  subdolous,  dteeiLtul ;  refined,  acute  beyond  exact- 

SubSTANCE,  sCib-stAnse,   s.     Being,  Bomething  ex-  I      ness.— See  Subtu. 

l!l'^i,^.'!i".!:l'l'"£.P/„,!l^'';K"l.'^'"  "^V  "'i" ''  '''\^!^'"  Subtilely,  sttb-tll-y,  aUv. 

artfully,  cunningly. 

SuBTiLENESS,  siib-tll-nes,  s. 

cunning,  artfuliict.s. 
To  SUBTILIATE,  sab-tll-yatL',  V. 
thin. 


which  supports  accidents  ;  the  e3S<-nti;il  p.irt ;  tomethiii._ 
real,   not   imagmary ;    something   solid,   not   empty ; 
body,  corporeal  nature;  weilth. 
Substantial,  sfib-stAn-shil,  ac^j.    Real,  actually 

existing;  true,  Sblid,  real,  not  merely  seeming ;  cor- 
poreal, material ;  strong,  stout,  bulky ;  responsible, 
moderately  wealthy. 

SuBSTANTIALS,  sftb-StAn-»llilz,  s.  (Without  sin- 
gular.)    Essential  part^. 

SUESTANTIAUTY,  sClb-StAn-she-ili^.t^,  t.  Heal 
existence;  corporeity. 

Substantially,  s&b-stAn-shil-i,  adv.  In  man- 
ner of  »  substance,  with  reality  of  existence;  strongly, 
solidly  ;  truly,  really,  with  lixed  purpose  ;  with  com- 
petent wealth. 

Substantialness,  s&b-st3n-shil-n^s,  ».  The 
state  of  being  substantial ;  firmness,  strength,  power 
of  lasting. 

To  Substantiate,  s&b-sdnish^-itf,  v.  a.    To 

make  to  exist. 
Substantive,  s&bistin-tiv,  *.  51i 

tokening  the  thing,  not  a  quality. 
To  Substitute,   s&b-st^-tite,  v. 

the  place  of  another. 
Substitute,  sub-st^-tite,  $.  4(;3 

act  in  the  place  of  another. 
Substitution,   sCib-st^-tfiishfin, 


Finely,  not  grossly  ; 

Finenesj,  rarei>es3  •, 

1  I ."5.     lo  make 

The   act    of 


Subtiuatio.n,   sub-t51-ya-sliun,   5. 

making  thin. 
SUBTILTY,  s&bitll-t^,   J.     Thinness,  fineness,  exili- 
ty of  parts  ;  nicety;  refinement,  too  much  acuieuess; 
cunning,  artificx',  slyness. 
SUBTILIZATION,    s6b-tll-^-za-sli&n,    s.    Subtiliza- 
tion  is  makmg  any  thing  so  volatile  as  to  rise  readilv 
ill  steam  or  vapour;  rehiiemciit,  .,uperlluonsaclltl•ncs» 
7'o  Subtilize,  s&b-til  Izc,  ip.  a.    To  make  thin, 
to  make  less  gross  or  coarse ;  lo  refine,  to  spin  iiitu 
useless  niceties. 
Subtle,  sut-ti,  adj.  2-17.  405.  Sly,  artful,  cunning. 
8:5"  This  word  and  rubtUc  ha\  e  been  usc-d  almost  in- 
discriminately to  express  very  different  se&.ses,  as  may  be 
A  noun  be- !  *^"  '"Johnson;  but  as  custom  has  adopted  a  different 
I  spelling,  and  a  different  pronunciation  for  their  different 
meanings,  it  is  presumed  it  has  not  been  without  reason, 
lo  put  in  !  That  the  first  sense  of  the  word  meaning _^;i«,  acute,  &.c. 
!  should  extend  itself  to  Llie  latter  meaning  niy,  artful,  iVc. 
Oua   put   to  '  ''  "°'-  '°  ^  wondered  at,   .'is  words  have  a  natural   ten- 
dency to  fall  into  a  bad  sense;   witness,  hiuii'e,  villain, 
&c. ;   but  if  custom  has  markod  this  difference  of  sense 


inc  act   01  j  by  a  difference  of  spelling  and  pronunciation,   it  should 

placing  any  person  or  thing  in  the  room  of  auoihcr.      !  seem  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  preserve  precision  in 

To  SUBSTRACT,    s&b-strikt,'   r.  a.      To  t.ike  av/ay  I  our  ideas.     If  these  obserTations  are  just,  the  abstracts 

part  from  the  whole  ;  to  take  one  number  from  ano- '  "'  these^words  ought  to  be  kept  as  distinct  as  their  con- 

ther — See  To  Subtract. 


SUBSTRACTION,  sfib-strSkishiin,  s.  The  act  of 
taking  part  from  the  whole  ;  tlie  taking  of  a  less  num- 
ber out  of  a  greater  of  the  like  kind,  whireby  to  fiiid 
out  a  third  number. 

Substruction,  s&b-str&k-sb&ii, 


cretes;  (Tom  tubtile,  therefore,  ought  to  be  formed  iuA- 
liliy,  and  from  subtk,  .lubtlety  ;  the  b  being  heard  in  tnc 
two  first,  and  mute  r.i  the  two  last. 
Subtlety,  sCit-tl-tt5,   i.     Artfulness,  cunning. 
Subtly,   s&tilti,    adv.      Slyly,   artfully,    cunningly,, 

nicely,  delicately. 
To  Subtract,  sfib-trakt,'  v.  a See  Subslract. 

^^  This  orthography  seems  to  prevail  over  iuA.t/racf. 
The  vanity  of  dcriTiiig  words  from  the  Latin  rather  than 
a  Hviiig  language  is  very  prevaleut:  but  the  s  in  this 
woi'd  intervening  between  the  two  mutes  certainly  makes 
the  word  flow  more  easily,  and  thealttiation  is  therefore 
to  be  regretted. 

Subtraction,  si'ib-trikisl.i'in,  i. — see  Substrac- 


The  number  to 


Underbuilding. 
SuBSTYLAR,  Sl'lb-Sti-Iilr,    adj.    Substylar  line  is,  in 

Dialling,  a  right  line,  whereon  the  gnomon  or  stylo  of 

a  dial  is  erected  at  right  angles  with  the  plane. 
Subsultive,  sub-sul-tlv,        ; 
Subsultory,  s&bisil-t&r-ii,  \    '"^J'     ^"""'^•"g. 

moving  by  starts. 

^y-  Mr.  Sheridan  is  the  only  orthoeiiist  who  has  ac- 
cented this  word  on  the  first  syllabic,  as  1  have  done ;  for 

Dr.  Johnson,  Ur.  Ash,   Dr.  Kcnrick,   Carelay,  Fenning,     Crii.iDAUi.vTr.     c:?.K  »,A  u\     1/ 
Bailey,  and  En  tick,  accent  the  second.     lu  companion!  ^"^^'^^"^^'''   s-UU-tri-h^nd,'  4, 
(letuliory,  is  ace-ented  on  the  first  syllable  by  Mr.  yheri-  ',      ^  taken  troin  a  larger  number. 
dan.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  jN'ares,  Mr.  Smith,  arid  Penning:  !  Subversion,   sul)-vi;r-shiiii,   s.     Overthrow    ruin 
but  on  the  second  by  Dr.  Asli,   Dr.  Kcnrick,   Mr.  Scott,  I      destruction.  ' 

W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Bailey,  and  Entick.  I  ,SiiJiVPRRivi?    <;ftli  v^i-'oiv    ,„/<;    I  <;«      u     ■      . 
As  these  two  words  must  necessarily  be  accented  alike,     '^LJBVERSIVE,  suh-\ei-ilV,  adj.    158.     Having  ten. 
we  see  Dr.  Johnson  and  Penning  are  inconsistent.     But'      et-'i'cy  to  overturn. 

though  the  majority  of  authorities  are  against  me  in  both  I  2'o  Subvert,  sub-vert,'  t\  a.  To  overthrow,  to 
those  words,  I  greatly  mistake  if  analogy  is  not  clearly  !  overturn,  to  destroy,  lo  turn  upside  down;  toeorrunl. 
on  my  side — See  Principles,  No.  512.  to  confound.  '  ^ 

SubsultOHILY,  sub-sfjl-t£ir-t*-l^,  flf^ii.    Ina  bound- i  Subvertkr,    sfib-vert-Cir,    s.   08. 
ing  manner.  '      deslrover. 

oOl 


Overth  rower. 


sue 


SUF 


5^5-  559.  Fate  73,  fir  77,  fall  83,  fit  81 — m^  93,  m5t  95— pine  105,  pin  107 — nA  16'J,  m6ve  164, 

Suburb,  s&b'firb,  s.    Building  without  the  waUs  of 

of  a  city ;  the  confines,  the  out-part. 
Suburban,    b&b-&rb-in,   adj.  88.     Inhabiting  the 

suburb. 
SuBWORKER,   sOb-w&rk-ur,   s.     Underworker,  su- 
bordinate helper. 
SUCCEDAXEOUS,    s&k-s^-da-ne-us,    ad^.    Supply- 

jUj,'  the  place  of  something  else. 
SuccEDANEUM,   suk-se-ila-n^-um,  s.  503.    That 

which  is  put  to  serve  for  something  else. 
To  Succeed,  s&k-sei^d,'  v.  n.  246.    To  follow  in 

order;  to  come  into  the  place  of  one  who  has  quitted  ; 

to  obtain  one's  wish,  to  terminate  an  undertaking  ill 

the  desired  eHect ;  to  terminate  according  to  wish. 
To  Succeed,  s&k-s^^d,'  v.  a.    To  follow,  to  be  sub- 
sequent or  consequent  to;  to  prosper,  to  make  suc- 

cessnil. 
SUCCEEDER,  s&k-sWJiur,  5.  98.    One  who  follows, 

one  who  comes  into  the  place  of  another. 
Sl'CCESS,   suk-s^s/  s.    The  termination  of  any  affair 

happy  or  unhappy. 
Successful,  suk-s3s-ffi.l,  adj.     Prosperous,  happy, 

fortunate.  ^ 

Successfully,  s&k-s5s-ffil-^,  adv.    Prosperously, 

luckily,  fortunately. 
SUCCESSFULNESS,      S&k-s5s-ful-n^S,    S.         Happy 

conclusion,  desired  event,  series  of  good  fortune. 
Succession,  s&k-s^sh'&n,  s.    Consecution,  series  of 

one  hing  or  iierson  following  another ;  a  series  of  things 

or  persons  following  one  another;  a  lineage,  an  order 

of  descendants;   the  power  or  right  of  coming  to  the 

inheritance  of  ancestors. 

Successive,  s&k-s^s-slv,  adj.  158.  Following 
in  order,  continuing  a  course  or  consecution  uninter- 
rupteil ;  inherited  by  succession. 

Successively,  s&k-s^s^iv-l^,  adv.  In  uninter- 
rupted iirder,  one  after  another. 

Successiveness,  s&k-s^s-slv-n^s,  5.    The  state  of 

being  successive. 
Successless,  sSk-sSs-l^s,  adj.     Unlucky,  unfortu- 
nate, failing  of  the  event  desired. 

Successor,  sQkis^s-s&r,  or  s&k-s^s'&r,  s.  503. 

One  that  follows  in  the  place  or  character  of  another, 

correlative  to  Predecessor. 

Jf5*  This  word  is  not  unfrequently  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  if  it  were  formed  from 
tuccess ;  but  this  accentuation,  though  agreeable  to  its  La- 
tin original,  has,  as  in  confessor,  yielded  to  the  prevailing 
power  of  the  English  antepenultimate  acrent :  Dr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinstoii,  and  Entick,  accent 
this  word  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Ken 
rick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey, 
on  the  second;  Barclay  and  Kenning  give  lx)th,  but  pre- 
fer the  first;  Mr.  Scott  gives  both,  and  prefers  the  se- 
cond; but,  from  the  opinion  that  is  foolishly  gone  forth, 
that  we  ought  to  accent  words  as  near  the  beginning  as 
possible,  there  is  little  doubt  tliat  the  antepenultimate  ac- 
cent will  prevail. 
Succinct,  s'lk-slngkt,'  adj.  408.    Tucked  or  girded 

up,  having  the  clotlus  drawn  up ;  short,  concise,  brief. 

Succinctly,   s&k-slngkt^l^,  adv.     Briefly,  con- 
cisely. 
Succory,  s&k-k&r-^,  s.  557.    A  plant. — See  Uo- 

mestick. 

To  Succour,  s5k-kur,  v.  a.  314.  To  help,  to  as- 
sist in  dilhculty  or  distress,  to  relieve. 

Succour,  suk-ktir,  s.  Aid,  assistance,  relief  of 
any  kind,  help  in  distress;  the  persons  or  things  that 
bring  help. 

SuCCOURER,  s&kik&r-ir,  i.  98.  Helper,  assist- 
ant, reliever. 

SUCCOURT.ESS,  s&kikOr-I^s,  adj.  Wanting  relief, 
void  of  friends  or  help. 

SUCCULENCY,  stlk-kill^n-se,  s.    Juiciness. 

Succulent,  sfik-ki'i-lent,  adj.    Juicy,  moist. 

To  SUCCU.MB,   siik-kairib,'  v.  a.    To  yield,  to  sink 

under  any  dilficulty. 
SUCCUSSION,   suk-k&sh-Qn,  s.     'J'he  act  of  shak- 

nig ;  111  I'liysiek,  such  a  shaking  >f  the  nervous  parts 

as  js  procured  by  strong  stimuli 
£02 


Such,   s&tsh,  pronoun.     Of  that  kind,  of  the  like 

kind  ;  the  same  that ;  comprehended  under  the  term 

premised ;  a  manner  of  expressing  a  particular  person 

or  thing. 
To  Suck,  s&k,  v.  a.    To  draw  in  with  the  moutli ; 

to  draw  the  teat  of  a  female ;  to  draw  with  the  milk  ; 

to  empty  by  sucking ;  to  draw  or  drain. 
To  Suck,  suk,  v.  n.    To  draw  the  breast ;  to  draw, 

to  imbibe. 
Suck,   ahk,  s.     The  act  of  sucking  ;   milk  given  by 

females. 
Sucker,  s&k-kfir,  s.  98.     Any  thing  that  draws  by 

suction ;   the  embolus  of  a  pump ;  a  pipe  through 

which  any  thing  is  sucked ;  a  young  twig  shooting  from 

the  stock. 
SuCKET,  suk-kit,  s.  99.     A  sweetmeat. 
Suckingbottle,    s&k-k!ng-b5t-tl,    s.     A  bottle 

which  to  children  supplies  the  want  of  a  j)ap. 
To  Suckle,   s&ki-kl,   v.   a.   405.    To  nurse  at  th. 

breast. 
Suckling,    s&k-llng,    s.    410.     A  young  creature 

yet  fed  by  the  pap. 
Suction,  suk-sli6n,  5.    The  act  of  sucking. 
SudaTION,  si-daishun,  s.    Sweat. 
Sudatory,  si-di-ttir-t^,  s.  512.  557.    Hothouse, 

sweating  bath. 

Sudden,  s&d-dln,  adj.  103.  Happening  without 
previous  notice,  coming  without  th?  common  prepara- 
tives; hasty,  violent,  rash,  passionate,  precipitate. 

Sudden,  s&d-din,  s.  Any  unexpected  occurrence, 
surprise.  Not  in  use.  On  a  sudden,  sooner  than  was 
expected. 

Suddenly,  s&d-dln-l^,  adv.  In  an  unexpected 
manner,  without  preparation,  hastily. 

Suddenness,  sud-din-n^s,  s.  state  of  being  sud- 
den, unexpected  presence,  manner  of  coming  or  hap- 
pening unexpectedly. 

SudorificK,  su-dA-rlf-flk,  adj.  Provoking  or 
causing  sweat. 

Sudorifick,  s6-d6-rlf-flk,  s.  509.  A  medicine 
promoting  sweat. 

Sudorous,  su-d6-rus,  adj.  314.  Consisting  of 
sweat. 

SuDS,  s&dz,  s.  A  lixivium  of  soap  and  water;  to 
be  in  the  Suds,  a  familiar  phrase  for  being  in  any  dif- 
ficulty. 

To  Sue,  sfi,  v-  a.  To  prosecute  by  law  ;  to  gain  by 
legal  procedure. 

To  Sue,  s6,  v.  n.  335.    To  beg,  to  entreat,  to  petition. 

Suet,  sWt,  S.  99.  A  hard  fat,  particularly  mat 
about  the  kidneys. 

SUETY,  sil-it-^,  ad).  Consisting  of  suet,  resembling 
suet. 

To  Suffer,  sif-fir,  v.  a.  98.    To  bear,  to  under- 
go, to  feel  with  sense  of  pain ;  to  endure,  to  support 
to  allow,  to  permit ;  to  pass  through,  to  be  affected  by 

To  Suffer,  sif'-f&r,  v.  n.  To  undergo  pain  or 
inconvenience;  to  undergo  punishment ;  to  be  injured. 

SuffeRABLE,  suf-fir-l-bl,  adj.  Tolerable,  such 
as  may  be  endured. 

SUFFERABI.Y,  sOi^far-i-bli,  adv.  Tolerably,  so  as 
to  bo  endured. 

Sufferance,  sfif-f&r-inse,  s.  Pain,  inconveni- 
ence, misery  ;  patience,  moderation  ;  toleration,  i>er- 
mission. 

Sufferer,  s&P-f&r-fir,  s.  One  who  endures  or 
undergoes  pain  or  inconvenience;  one  who  allows, 
one  who  permits. 

Suffering,  s&f^fftr-lug,  5.  4 10.    Pain  suffered. 

To  Suffice,  Kfif-flze,'  v.  n.  351.  To  be  enough, 
to  be  sufficient,  to  be  e<iual  to  the  end  or  purpose. 

To  Suffice,  saf-flze,'  v.  a.  351.  To  afford  ;  to 
sujiply ;  to  satisfy. 

Sufficiency,  stif-fishi^n-s^,  s.  state  of  being  aie- 
quate  to  the  end  proposed  ;  qualification  ^or  any  pur- 
pose; competence,  enough  ;  supply  equal  to  waiit :  it 
IS  used  by  Temple  for  that  conceit  which  makes  a  man 
think  himself  equal  to  things  above  him. 


SUL 


SUM 


nJr  167,  nSt  163— tftbe  171,  tih  172,  bftll  173—611  299— pAAnd  «13-^'Mn  466— this  469. 
SurnCIENT,  s6f-flshi5nt,  ad'l.  357.    Bjual  to  any  I  "se  of  it  in  his  prologue  to  "  The  Wife  in  the  Hight,' 


end  or  purpose,  enough,  competent;  qualified  for  any 
thing  by  fortune  or  otherwise. 

SUFFICISNTLV,  S&f-fish'^lnt-li,  adv.  To  a  suf- 
ficient degrije,  enough. 

To  Suffocate,  s&fifi-kate,  i;.  a.  To  choak  by 
exclusion  or  interception  of  air. 

•Suffocation,  s&f-fA-kaishan,  s.  The  act  of 
choaking,  the  state  of  being  choaked. 

Suffocative,  sif^fi-ka-tiv,  adj.  512.    xiaving 

the  power  to  choak. 

SUFFP.AGAM,  sii'-fri-g&n,  s.  88.  A  bisliop  con- 
sidered as  subject  to  his  nietronolitan. 

To  SUFFRAGATE,  Suf-fra-gate,  v.  n.  90.  To  vute 
with,  to  agree  in  voice  with. 

Suffrage,  s&f-fndje,  s.  90.  Vote,  voice  given  in 
a  controverted  point. 

SuffRAGINOUS,  suf-frid-jln-is,  adj.  Belonging 
to  the  knee-joint  of  beasts. 

SUFFuailGATION,  s5f-ri-m<i-ga-shun,  s.  Opera- 
tion of  fumes  raised  by  fire. 

To  Suffuse,  suf-filze,'  v.  a.  To  spread  over  with 
something  expansible,  as  with  a  vapour  or  a  tincture. 

SUFFUSIOX,  suf-fiizh&n,  s.  The  act  of  overspread- 
ing with  any  thing;  that  which  is  sufTused  nr  spread. 

Sugar,  shiig'&r,  t.  175.  454.  The  native  salt  of 
the  sugar-cane,  obtfiined  by  the  expression  and  evapor- 
ation of  its  juices ;  any  thing  proverbially  sweet,  a  chy- 
mical  drj'  crystalli7.ation. 

To  Sugar,  sh&g-&r,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  or  sea- 
son with  su^iar ;  to  S"  ecten. 

Sugary,  shagi&r-i,  adj.    .Sweet,  tasting  of  sugar. 

To  Suggest,  s&g-j^st,'  v.  a-    To  hint,  to  intimate, 
to  insinuate  good  or  ill ;  to  seduce,  to  draw  to  ill  b)  in- 
sinuation; to  inform  secretly. 
JJ^  Though  the  first  ^  in  exaggtrate  is,  by  a  diflicuUy 

of  pronunciation,  assimilated  to  the  last,  this  is  not  always 

the  case  in  the  present  word.     Kor  though  we  sometimes 

hear  it  sounded  as  if  written  tud-jcst,  the  most  correct 

speakers  generally  preserve  the  first  and  last  ^  in  their 

distinct  and  separate  sounds. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr,  Nares,  pronounce  the 

^  in  both  syllables  toft,  as  if  written  j«rf-_;«i.    Dr.  Kenrick, 

.^Ir.  Perry,  and  Barclay,  make  the  first  ij- hard,  and  the 

second  soft,  as  if  written  tug-jest,  as  I  have  done ;  for  as 

the  accent  is  not  on  these  consonants,  there  is  not  the  same 

apology  for  pronouncing  the  first  soft  as  there  is  in  exag- 
gerate I  which  see. 

SUGGESTIO.N,  sfig-j5sitsh&n,  s.  Private  hint,  inti- 
mation, insinuation,  secret  notification. 

Suicide,  si^slde,  S.  143.  Self-murder,  the  hor- 
rid crime  of  destroying  one's  self. 

Suit,  site,  «.  342.  A  set,  a  number  of  things  cor- 
respondent one  to  the  other  :  clothes  made  one  part  to 
answer  the  other;  a  petition,  nn  .id  dress  of  entreaty; 
courtship;  pursuit,  prosecution;  in  Law,  .Suit  is  some- 
times put  for  the  instance  of  a  cause,  and  sometimes 
for  the  cause  itself  deduced  in  judgment 

To  Suit,  site,  v.  a.  To  fit,  to  adapt  to  something 
else ;  to  be  fitted  to,  to  become ;  to  dress,  to  clothe. 

To  Suit,  sflte,  v.  n.     To  agree,  to  accord. 

Suitable,  si-ti-bl,  adj.  405.  Fitting,  according 
with,  agreeable  to. 

Suitableness,  s&-ti-bl-n5s,   *.     Fitness,  agree- 

ableness. 

Suitably,  siiti-bU,  adv.    Agreeably,  according  to. 

Suite,  sw^te,  *.  (French.)  Consecution,  series,  re- 
gular order;  retinue,  company. 

Suitor'  \  ^^''^'^j  *•  9^.   166.     One  who  sues,  a  pe- 
titioner, a  supplicant ;  a  woer,  one  who  courts  a  mistress. 
Suitress,  s&-tr^,  s.    a  female  supplicant. 
SuLCATXD,  sal-k4-t^d,  adj.     Furrowed. 
Sulky,   sil-ki,   adj.     Silently  sullen,  sour,  morose, 
obstinate. 

J5"  This  word  had  long  been  a  vagabond  m  conversa- 
tion, and  was  not  to  be  foiunl  in  any  of  our  Diitiondru's 

till  it  was  lately  admittetl  to  a  place  m  Entick's,  and,  from  SUMMERHOUSE,  sum-mir-hoise, 
its  vcrv  frequent  use.  may  now  be  ^•onsidered  as  a  denizen  j^ent  m  a  gardcr.  used  in  the  summer, 
of  tlic  language.    Mr.  Colman  had,  many  years  ago,  made  I  eQo 


where  he  says 

"  No  lulkn  crltlck  lo  the  Playhoiiif  dra-rri, 
<*  Whom  niodem  Comot^j  provoker  to  yawn.* 

And  this  writer's  authority  alone  is  a  sufficient  proof  o( 
the  propriety  and  utility  of  the  word.  It  may  perhaps  be 
objected,  that  the  word  tullen  is  perfectly  equivalent,  and 
renders  this  word  useless.  Those,  however,  who  consuicr 
language  philosophically,  know  that  there  are  no  words 
porfcctly  synonymous,  and  consequently  that  there  arc  no 
useless  words.  If  it  be  asked  what  is  the  differeiiee  be- 
tween these  words,  I  wouUI  answer,  that  sullenness  seems 
to  be  an  habitual  sulkiness,  and  sulkiness  a  temporary 
sullenness.  The  former  may  be  an  innate  disposition; 
the  latter,  a  disposition  occasioned  by  recent  injury'.  The 
one  has  a  malignancy  in  it  threatening  danger  ;  the  other, 
an  obstinate  aversencss  to  pleasure.  Thus  we  are  in  a 
sullen  mood,  and  in  a  sulky  fit;  men  and  women  are  said 
to  bo  Sullen,  and  children  Sulky:  sullenness  may  be  pre- 
dicatcd  of  iuanimato  objects,  sulkiness  only  of  such  as 
are  animated. 

**  No  cheerful  breeze  the  tiMtn  reeion  knotrs  ; 

"  The  dreaiUul  East  U  all  the  wmd  that  blows."— Pepe. 

If  these  distinctions  are  just,   there  is  good   reason  for 

receiving  the  word  in  question,  and  incorporating  it  into 

the  language,  even  though  it  had  not  been  adopted  by  tiie 

respectable  writer  1  have  quoted. 

Sulkiness,  s&l-kt^-n^s,  ».  Silent  sullenness,  mo- 
roscncss,  obstinacy. 

.Sullen,  sal-lin,  adj.  99.  Gloomy,  discontented  j 
mischievous,  lualignaat;  intractable,  obstinate;  dis- 
mal ;  heavy,  dull. 

Sullenly,  sul-lln-1^,  adv.  Gloomily,  malignant- 
ly, intractably. 

SulLENNLSS,  sil-lln-n^s,  s.  Gloominess,  morosc- 
ness,  sluggish  anger;   malignity. 

SuLLENS,  stl-linz,  t.  Morose  temper,  gloominess  <A 
mind. 

To  Sully,  sul-ItJ,  v.  a.  To  soil,  to  tarnish,  to  dirt, 
to  sjioL 

Sully,  Su1-1«^,  S.     Soi^  tarnish,  spot. 

Sulphur,  sui-t'&r,  «.     Brimstone. 

Sulphureous,  s&I-fi-re-us,      }   adj.     Made   o/ 

Sulphurous,  sul-fur-&s,  314.  J  brimstone,  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  brimstone,  containing  sulphur. 

SuLPiiUREOUSNESS,  sul-fiif^-is-nls,  s.  The 
state  of  being  sulphureous. 

SuLPHURWOIlT,  s&l-fur-w&rt,  s.  The  same  with 
Ilogsfennel. 

Sulphury,  s&l-fir-^,  adj.     Partaking  of  sulphur. 

Sultan,  sal-tin,  s.  88.    The  Turkish  emperor. 

Sultana,  stil-taiul. — See  Lumbago,  l 

Sultaness,  sil'tiL-nls,  ^   *■ 

queen  of  an  Eastern  emperor. 
Sultriness,    sul-trti-ni'S,    *.     The  state  at  being 

sultry. 
Sultry,  sil-tr^,  adj.     Hot  without  ventilation,  hot 

and  close,  hot  and  cloudy. 
Sum,    s&m,    *.     The  whole  of  any  thing,  many  par- 

ticulars  aggregated   to  a  total;    quantity  of  money; 

compendium,  abridgment,  the  whole  abstracted  ;  the 

amount,    the  result  of  reasoning   or   computation; 

height,  completion. 
To    Sum,    sum,    v.    a.    To  compute;   to  collect  i>ar- 

tieulars  into  a  total  ;  to  comprise,  to  comprehend  ;  to 

collect  into  a  narrow  compass;  to  have  leathers  full 

grown. 
SuMLESS,  sum-I^s,  adj.    Not  to  be  computed. 
Summarily,    sCimim4-r^-l^,   adv.     Briefly,   the 

shortest  way. 
Summary,    S&m-mi-r^,    adj.      short,  brief,  com- 
pendious. 
SUM.MARY,    S&nn-mil-ri,    s.      Compendium,  abridg- 

ineut. 
Summer,   sum-mur,  s.    98.    The  season  in  which 

the  sun  arrives  at  the  hither  solstice ;  the  principal  beam 

of  a  floor. 

An  apart- 


SUP  SOP 

%*  559.  Fits  72,  fir  77,  fAU  83,  f&t  81— m6  93,  mSt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n^  162,  m6ve  164. 


Summersault,  \  ,aml,nir-s^t,  5.    a  high  leap, 
Summerset,        ) 

in  whifli  the  heels  are  thrown  over  the  head. 

Summit,  s&m-mlt,  s.    The  toj),  the  utmost  height. 

Tfl  Summon,  sim-mlin,  v.  a.  \66.  To  call  with 
authority,  to  admonish  to  appear,  to  cite;  toexcitc,  in 
call  up,  to  raise. 

SummONER,  sim-m I'l n- &  r,  j.  98.    One  who  cites. 

Summons,  sfim-mCinz,  s.  a  call  of  authority,  ad- 
monition to  appear,  citation. 

SUMPTER,  SClin-tlir,  S.  'il'2.  A  horse  that  carrie- 
clothes  or  furniture.^ 

Sumption,  s&m-shfin,  *.    Tlie  act  of  fciking. 

Sumptuary,  sCimitshi-4-r^,  adj.  292.    iteiatin;. 

to  exjiense,  regulating  the  cost  of  life. 

SUMPTUOSITY,  sflin-tshll-6s^ii-tt'',  s.  Expensive 
ness,  costliness. 

Sumptuous,  s&m'tshi-iis,  adj.  £92.  Costly,  ex- 
pensive, splendid. — See  Prci/i/nptuons. 

Sumptuously,  stnn-tshij-Qs-U^,  ndv.    Exiiensive- 

ly,  with  great  cost. 

SUMFPUOUSNESS,  s&m-tshi-us-nOs,  s.  Expensive- 
ness,  c<istUnesA. 

Sun,  sin,  s.  The  luminary  that  makes  the  day  ;  a 
tunny  place,  a  place  eminently  warmed  by  the  sim  ; 
any  thing  eminently  splendid  ;  under  the  .Sun,  in  tliiy 
world — a  proverbial  expression. 

To  Sun,  suit,  v.  a.    To  expose  to  the  sun. 

Sunbeam,  sfin-bime,  s.    Ray  of  the  sun. 

SuNBEAT,  sClii-b^te,  7)a?-/.  adj.  Shone  upon  by  the 
sun. 

SUNBRIGHT,  sijn-brlti',  adj.  Ixescmbling  the  sun 
in  brightness. 

SUNBURNING,  sflD-buril-ln;^,  i.  The  cftbct  of  tlu' 
sun  upon  the  face. 

Sl'NBURNT,  s&n-l)firnt,  jxirt.  adj.  Tanned,  disco- 
loured by  the  sun. 

SUNCLAD,  sfin-klid,  part.  adj.  Clothed  in  radi- 
ance, blight. 

SUNDAY^,  s&nJ-dti,  S.  223.  The  day  anciently  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun,  the  Christian  sabbath. 

To  Sunder,  sun-d&r,  v.  a.  To  part,  to  separate, 
to  divide. 

Sundial,  s&n-dl-Sl,  s.  A  marked  plate  on  which 
the  shadow  points  the  hour. 

Sundry,  sin-dr^,  adj.     Several,  more  than  one. 

Sunflower,  si'in-flou-&r,  5.    A  [iiant. 

Sung,  sing.    The  Fret,  and  part.  pais,  of  .Sing. 

Sunk,  sCingk,  408.  The  Fret,  and  part.  pass,  of 
Sink. 

Sunless,  sEin-l^s,  adj.  Wanting  sun,  wanting 
warmth. 

Sunlike,  sftn-Ukc,  adj,    Resembling  the  sun. 

Sunny,  s5n-iid,   atl}.     Resembling  the  sun,  bright ; 


but  in  all  those  whi'jh  commence  with  the  inseparabJe 
preposition  super.  That  this  is  contrary  to  the  most  esta- 
blished rules  of  orthoepy,  may  be  seen  in  Principles,  Nok 
454  and  4(>2  ;  and  that  it  li  contrary  to  Mr.  Sheridan  him- 
self, may  be  seen  by  his  piviiig  the  3  i:i  the  words  insu- 
perablf,  itisitjierableness,  insuperably,  and  insuperability. 
Its  simple  sound  only. — See  Insuperable. 

SUPERABLENESS,  SU-p6r-i  bl-n^3,  s.  Quality  oi 
bcini;  conquerable. 

To  SuPERAKOUND,  sii-p§r-4-b5iind/  v.  n.  To  be 
exuberant,  to  be  stored  with  more  than  enough. 

Superabundance,  s6-p^r-;\-b5nidSnse,  s.    More 

than  enough,  great  (juantity. 

Superabundant,  si-p^r-i-biinidJn t,  adj.    he- 

ing  more  than  enough. 
Superabundantly,  si-pir-5-bi'inidiiit-le,  adv. 

More  than  sufficiently. 

To  Superadd,  su-p6r-id,'  »>.  n.  To  add  over  and 
above,  to  join  any  thing  so  as  to  make  it  more. 

Supkuaddition,  su-per-Jd-dish-in,  s.  The  act 
of  .addiiii;  to  something  eUo;  that  which  is  addeiL 

SuPERADVENiENT,  sii-p5r-id-v^in^-6nt,  adj. 
Coming  to  the  increase  or  assistance  of  something; 
coming  uncxi^ectcdly. 

To  Superannuate,  sih-p^r-inini-ate,  v.  a.  T« 
impair  or  disqualify  by  age  or  length  of  life. 

Superannuation,  sii-p(?r-in-n6-a-slifin,  s.  The 
state  of  being  distiualitied  by  years. 

Superb,  sfl-perb,'  adj.  Grand,  pompons,  lofty,  au- 
gust, stately. 

Supercargo,  sfi-per-kirigA,  *.  An  officer  in  the 
sliip  whose  business  is  to  manage  the  trade. 

SupERCELESTIAL,  sl't-pi-r-se-l^s-tshil,  adj.  Plac- 
ed ^ibove  the  finnaniL-iU. 

Supercilious,  su-per-s5l-yfis,  adj.  Haughty,  dog- 
matical, dictatorial,  arbit'arv. 

Superciliously,  sij-pur-sll-yis-lt^,  adi\  Haugh- 
tily, di.;gniatically,  conteitiptuously. 

Superciliousness,  si-per-sil-vfts-n^s,  ».   113. 

Haughtiness,  coiitemptuousness. 

Superconception,  sdi-p^r-k5n-s^p'shfin,  *.    a 

coiicepiion  made  af.cr  another  conception. 
SuPERCONSEQUENCE,   si!i-p^r-k&n-s^-kw^nse,  s. 

Remote  consequence. 
SuPERCRESCENCE,    s6-p3r-kr^sislnsp,    s.      Thai 

which  grows  iipiin  another  growing  thii:g. 
SuPEREMiNENCE,  sii-piJr-Oui-m^-nOnse,    "^ 

SUPEREMINENCY,  sfl-pi^r-t'ni-IlH^-n^ilSt^,    ^ 
Uncommon  degree  of  eniinenco. 

SUPEREJUNENT,  sd-p^r-tili-me-n^nt,  adj.  Emi- 
nent in  a  high  degiec. 

To  SupEUEROGATE,  ^u-pt■r-Ol■-rA-gate,  v.  n.  91. 
To  do  nioie  than  duty  requires. 

Supererogation,     su-p^T-^r-ro-ga-bh&n,     ». 

Performarue  of  more  than  duty  requires. 

'  Supererogatory,    sfi-per.^r-r6-ga-t?ir-^,    adj, 

512.     Performed  beyond  the  strict  demands  of  duty. 


exposed  to.the  sun,  bright  with  the  iun  ;  ooloured  by  |  SuPKREXCELLENT,  sii-p5r-t'k-s^M^nt,   adj.     Ex- 
the  sun.  ,  j      cedent  bejoud  common  degrees  of  excellence. 

Sunrise,  srCin-rlzo,  7  ^    jior,jin„  d.e  '  Superexcrescence,   sfi-pCr-^'ks-kresis^nsc,   s. 

SUNRISINU,  siin-riz  Ing,  410.  3     '  "'         |      Sometlung  supeiHuously  growing. 

appearance  of  the  sun.  j  j'o  SUPERFETATE,  s^-pdr-f^-tatc,  V.  fl.     To  con- 

SuNSET,  s&n-set,  s.    Close  of  the  day,  evening.  1      ccive  after  eoneeption. 

Sunshine,  s&n-shlne,   s.     Action  of  the  sun,  place  |  SUPERFETATION,  stj-p^-r-fi^-ti-sh&n,  s.    One  con. 


where  the  heat  and  lustre  of  the  sun  arc  powerful. 
Sunshiny,  s&n-shl-n^,  adj.     Bright  with  the  sun  s 

bright  like  the  sun. 
To  Sup,  s&p,  v.  a.     Todrink  bymouthfuls,  to  drink 

by  little  at  a  time. 
To  Sup,  sup,  t'.  n.     To  eat  the  evening  nic.d. 
Sup,  sup,  s.     a  small  draught,  a  mouthful  of  liquor. 
SuPERABLE,  su-p^r-il-bl,   adj.  405-    Conquerable, 

such  as  may  be  overcome. 

i:^  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
arising  from  want  of  attention  to  the  influence  of  accent 
on  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  which  makc-s  tlie  first  sylla- 
ble of  this  word  sound  like  the  noun  shoe.  This  pronun- 
ciation Mr.  Sheridan  has  ailoptcd,  not  only  in  this  word. 


ption  followhig  another,  so  that  both  are  in  the  womb 
ti'gciher. 
SUi'KRFICE,    SU-per-fls,    s.    142.     Outside,  surface. 

Not  uwd. 

Superficial,  sfi-p^r-fish-ul,  adj.  Lying  on  the 
surface,  not  reaching  below  the  surface;  .shallow,  con- 
trived to  cover  something;  shallow,  not  prolbunU; 
smattering,  not  learned. 

Superficiality,  sfi-p^r-flsli-tiVl-(i-ti,  s.    The 

quality  of  l)eing  superficial. 

Superficially,  si'i-p^r-flshiil-^,  adv.    On  the 

surface,  not  below  iht:  su'.iace;  witliout  penetration, 
without  close  heed  ;  without  going  deep;  without 
scnrchinjj. 


SUP 


>LT 


afir  167,  n&t  163— tibe  171,  tab  172,  bull  173— iVil  2rf9— i^jilnd  313— ^Aiu  4P.&— THifl  409. 

SuPEiinEi'LEcnON,   si'-p5r-r^-fi6k-sli?in,  s-    R& 

flection  of  an  image  rffiected. 
SltersaUENCY,   s6-p^r-sa-lti-^n-s^,  s.     Tne  act 

of  leajiinrr  upon  any  tiling. 
To  SupERScniSE,  sil-p^r-skrlbe,'  v-  a.    To  inscribe 

upon  the  top  or  oiitsiilc. 
SuPKUSCRiPTION,   s6-p5r-skripishfin,  s.    The  act 

of  sujH-rscribing;  that  which  is  written  on  the  top  or 

OUtsiit:-. 

To  Supersede,  s6-p?r-st;de,'  v.  a.    To  make  void 
or  itiellicacious  by  superior  power,  to  set  aside. 

Supersedeas,  si'i-p^r-s^-di^  As,  s.    in  Law,  the 


SUPI'.KEICIALNESS,  si-p^r-fitihi^il-nes,  s.  ShallOK-- 
ness,  position  on  the  surl'.ice;  sligl-.t  knowledge,  false 
appearance. 

Superficies,  sii-p^r-fish-ez,  J.  505.  Outside,  sur- 
face, superfice. 

Superfine,  s6-p?r-flne,' o(i;'.  524.   Eminently  fine. 

SUPERFI.UITANC'.E,  si'l-i)er-fiu-e-tS,nse,  s.  The  act 
of  fioatinp  above. 

SuPERFLUiTANX,  sdi-per-fli-e-tAiit,  adj.  Flo^t^ 
ing  above. 

SUPEKFLUITY,  sfi-p^r-fiu-i!'-t^,  S.  More  th.an  e- 
nouf;l>,  plenty  beyond  use  or  necessity. 

Superfluous,  &u-pt^rifl6-tis,  adj.  518,    is.<Soe- 

lant.  i!ioie  than  enoiijjh,  imnercssarj'. 
SlPEUFLUOUSNESS,  sd-p^rifli-is-nCs,  s.  The  state 

of  bring  superfluous. 
SUPEUFLUX,  s<»-p^r-fluks,  s.    That  which  is  more 

than  is  wanted. 
SUPERI-MPREGNATION.  st-p'Jr-lin-pr^g-lli^shfin, 

s.     Superconception,  superfeMtion. 

Superincumbent,  sfi-pdr-ln-kam-b^iu,  adj.  Ly- 
ing on  the  top  of  something  else. 
To   Superinduce,    sii-p^r-in-d6se,'  ?■.    «.     To 

bring  in  as  an  addition  to  something  else  ;   to  brini;  on 

as  a  thin?  not  originally  belorging  to  that  on  which  it 

is  brougiit. 
SUPERINDUCTION,    si^-plr-ln-d&k-sll&il,    s.      The 

act  of  superinducing. 
SUPERINJECTION,    si-p^r-ln-j^kisli&n,    s.       An 

injection  succeeding  upon  another. 
SUPERINSTITUTION,      s6-p^r-ln-st(^-ttl-sllfill,      S. 

In  Law,  one  institution  upon  anotlier. 

To  Superintend,  sfj-per-in-t^nd,'  t>.  a.  To  over- 
sec,  to  overlook,  to  take  care  of  others  with  authority. 

Superintendence,  s6-p^r-ln-t^nd-ense,     7 

SupERI.NTENDENCY,  Sll-p5r-lii-tfnd-^li-se,    C 
Superior  care,  the  aet  of  overseeing  with  authority 

Superintendent,   sii-p^r-in-ten-d^nt,  s.    one 

who  overlooks  others  authoritatively. 
SupEKIORITY,  sfl-p^r^-6r^-t^,  s.     Pre-eminence, 
the  quality  of  being  greater  or  higher  tlian  another  in 
any  respect. 

Superior,  sdi-pd-re-&r,  adj.  1 66.   Higher,  greater 

in  dignity  or  excellence,  preferable  or  preferrwl  to  ano- 
ther; upper,  higher  locally  ;  free  from  emotion  or  con- 
cern, nnconquered. 
Superior,  si-p^-r^-&r,  s.    One  more  excellent  or 

dignitieil  than  another. 

Superlative,  sfi-pi^r-li-tlv,  adj.     implying  or 

expressing  the  highest  degree ;  rising  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

Superlatively,    su-perili-tiv-le,    adr.     in   a 

manner  of  speech  expressing  the  highest  degree  ;   in  the 

highest  degree. 
Superlativeness,  sft-p^rilA-tlv-nJs,  s.    The  sUte 

of  being  in  the  highest  degree. 
SUPEBLUNAB,  sij-p^r-liinSr,  ad;.    Not  sublunary, 

placed  above  the  moon. 
Supernal,  s&-pSr-nil,  adj.  88.     Having  a  liigher 

position,  locally  above  us;  relating  to  things  above, 

placed  alx)ve,  cclestiaL 

Supernatant,  sfi-pir-na-tint,  adj.    Swimming 

above. 
Supernatation,  sfl-p^r-nlUtAish&n,  t.    The  act 

of  swimming  on  the  top  of  any  tiling. 

Supernatural,  s6-per-n4t-tshi-ral,  adj.    Be- 

ine  above  the  powers  of  nature. 

Supernaturally,  sfl-p5r-nSt-tsh6-r5.1-^,  adv. 
In  .T  manner  above  the  course  or  power  of  nature. 

Supernumerary,  sdl-p^r-nft-mer-ar-^,  adj.  Be- 
ing above  a  stated,  a  necessary,  a  usual,  or  a  round, 
number. 

2'o  Superponderate,  sii-p^r-p6n-d5r-ate,  v  a. 

I  o  weigh  over  and  ;diove 

Superproportion,  siIi-u^r-prA-pdir-shin,  t.    O- 

venilus  of  ironortios 
Superpurgation.  sQ-D€r-pur-ga-sntjr.,  ..    more 
purgation  tnan  enouen. 


n.-une  of  a  writ  to  stop  or  set  aside  some  proceeding  at 

j  Superserviceable,  sii-p^r-s^-iivti-sS-bl,  adj.  o 

I       vcj-ufiicious. 

I  Superstition,    sfl-pe^r-stlshi6n,    s.     Unnecessary 
I      fear  or  scruples  in  religion,  religion  without  morali- 
ty ;  f.ilse  religion,  reverence  of  beings  not  proper  ob- 
jects of  reverence ;  over  nicety,  exactness  too  scrupu- 
lous. 
Superstitious,  sA-plr-stlsh-&s,  adj.    Addicted  tc 

superstition,  full  of  idle  fancies  or  scruples  with  regard 

!  to  religion  ;  over  accurate,  scrupulous  beyond  need. 

I  SUPERSTITIOUSLY,  sfl-per-stish-&s-i^,  adv.    In  a 

I  supiTstitious  manner. 

j  To  Superstrain,   s&-p5r-strAiie/  t>.  a.    To  strain 

I  beyond  the  just  stretch. 

j  To  Superstruct,   si'i-per-str&kt,'  v.  a.    To  build 

{  upon  any  thing. 

j  SUPERSTRUCTION,  si'l-p^r-strftkishi'in,  i.     An  edi- 

I  fice  raiseii  on  any  thing. 

I  .SUPERSTRUCTIVE,    sA-p^r-strftkitlv,    adj.       IJuiK 

j  upon  something  else. 

Superstructure,  sfi-per-strcik-tsliire,  4.    That 

which  is  r.TJsed  or  built  upon  something  else. 

I  Sl'PERSubstantial,   si-p^r-s&b-stAiiisliJI,   adj. 

More  than  substantial. 

Supervacaneous,  sfi-pt^r-vS-ka-n^&s,  adj.  Su- 
perfluous, needless,  unnecessary,  serving  to  no  purpose. 

Supekvacaneously,  su-p^r-v3-ka-ii^-as-le,  adv. 
.Veedlessly. 

Supervacaneousness,  su-per-vA-kaint^-&s-ne,s, 

».     Nei-dlcssnsss. 
To  Supr.RVE.S'E,   sii-p^r-v^ne,'  v.  n.    To  come  .as 
an  extraneous  addition. 

Supervenient,   sili-p^'r-v^-ni-5nt,   adj.    Added, 

.iddition  il. 

Supervention,  si-per-v^n^sh&n,  s.    The  act  of 

super\ening. 

To  Supervise,  s6-pLT-vize,'  v.  a.    To  overlook,  tc 

oversee. 

Supervisor,  s6-p^r-vUzur,  s.  1C6.  An  over- 
seer, an  inspector. 

To  SUPERVIVE,  sii-per-vlve,'  v.  n.  To  overlive,  tc 
outlive. 

Supination,  su-pina-sh&n,  *.  The  act  of  ly- 
ing with  the  face  upward- 

Supine,  sil-p!ne/  adj.  140.  Lying  with  the  face 
upward;  leaning  backwards;  negligent,  careless,  indo- 
lent, drowsy. 

Supine,  si-pine,  S.  140.  494.  in  Grammar,  u 
term  signifymg  a  fiartieular  kind  of  verbal  noun. 

Supinely,  s6-plne-l(i,  adv.  With  the  face  upward; 
drowsily,  thoughtlessly,  indolently, 

SUPINENESS,  si-pineinSs,  s.  Posture  with  the  face 
upward ;  drowsiness,  carelessness,  indolence. 

•SuPINlTY,  sfl-pini^-td,  s.  511.  Posture  of  lying 
with  the  face  upwards ;  carelessness,  indolence,  thought- 
lessness. 

SupPEDANEOUS,  s&p-p^-daiii^-&s,  adj.  Placed 
under  the  feet, 

SUPPEP.,  s&p-pfir,  s.  98.  The  last  meal  of  the  day, 
the  evening  repast. 

SuFPERLESS,  s&p-p&r-l^s,  adj.  Wanting  supper, 
fastins  at  nich(. 

Jo  Supplant,  stip-plint,   v.  a.    To  tnp  up  the 
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or  cominotion ;  to  conceal,  not  to  tell,  not  to  reveal; 
to  keep  in,  not  to  let  out. 

The  act  of  aup- 


166.   One  that  su|v 


adj. 


SUP  «UR 

»  *  559.  Fite  73,  fir  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— mi  93,  mit  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  IGi",  m5ve  164 

heels,  to  disjilace  by  stratagem,  to  turn  out,  to  displace, 
to  oveqiowcr,  to  force  away. 

SuPPLANTER,  sfip-plint-ur,  J.  One  who  supplants, 
one  who  displaces. 

SUVPLE,  s&p-pl,  adj.  405.  Pliant,  flexible  ;  yield- 
in;;,  sof.,  not  obstinate;  flattering,  fawning,  bending  ; 
that  makes  supple. 

To  Supple,  s&p-pl,  v.  a.  To  make  pliant,  to  make 
soft,  to  make  flexible;  to  make  compliant. 

To  Supple,  s&p-pl,  v.  n.  To  gr-jw  soft,  or  grow 

pliant. 

Supplement,  sfip-pl^-m?nt,  s.     Addition  to  any 

thin;;  by  which  its  defects  are  supplied. 
Supplemental,  sup-plii-ment-11,        ) 
Supplementary,  sup-pl^m^nt-i-r^,  \ 

Additional,  such  as  may  supply  the  place  of  what  is  lost. 

S'JPPLENESS,  sup-pl-n^s,  S.     Pliantness,  flexibility, 

readiness  to  take  any  form  ;  readiness  of  compliance, 

facility. 

SUPPLETORY,   sap-pU-t&r.e,   5.512.     That  which 

is  to  (ill  up  deficiencies. 
Suppliant,    sup-pl^-int,   adj.     Entreating,  be- 

s!^■ching,  precatory. 
Suppliant,  sup-pl^-5nt,  *.    An  humble  petitioner. 
Supplicant,    s&p-pli-kunt,    s.    One  that  entreats 

or  implores  with  great  submission. 
To  SuppUCATE,  sfip-plt^-kate,  v.  n.     To  implore, 

to  entreat,  to  petition  submissively. 
Supplication,    sup-pl^-ka-shCin,     4       Petition 
humbly  delivered,  entreaty  ;  petitionary  worship,  the 
adoration  of  a  suppliant  or  petitioner. 
To    Supply,   s&p-pll,'  v.    a.     To  fill  up  as  any  de- 
ficiencies haj^pen  ;  to  give  something  wanted,  to  yield, 
to  alford ;  to  relieve ;  to  serve  instead  of;  to  give  01 
bring,  whether  good  or  bad  ;  to  fill  any  room  made  va- 
cant; to  aecoinmodate,  to  furnish. 
Supply,    s&p-pll,'    S.      Relief  of  want,   cure  of  de- 
ficiencies. 
To  Support,  S&p-pArt,'  v.  a.     To  sustain,  to  prop, 
to  t)ear  up ;   to  endure  any  thing  painful  without  being 
overcome  ;  to  endure. 
Support,  sup-pArt,'  5.     Act  or  power  of  sustaining ; 
prop,  sust;iining  power ;  necessaries  of  life  ;  malnte- 
nr.Mce,  supply. 

Supportable,  s&p-pirtiS-bl,  adj.    Tolerable,  to 

be  endured. 

Supportableness,    s&p-pArt-i-bl-n^s,    s.     The 

state  of  being  tolerable. 
SuppoRTANCE,    sup-pirti-inse,    s.      Maintenance, 

support. 

Supporter,  sfip-pArt'&r,  s.  98.  One  who  sup- 
ports; prop,  that  by  which  any  thing  is  borne  up  from 
falling;  sustainer,  comforter  ;  maintainer,  defender. 

SupposaBLE,   sap-p6-zi-bl,   adj.  405.    That  may 
be  supposed. 
1  Supposal,    s5p-pA-z;\l,    s.     88.     Position  without 
proof,  imagination,  belief. 

To  Suppose,  Siip-pize,'  i;.  a.  To  lay  down  without 
proof,  to  advance  by  way  of  argument  without  main- 
taining the  position  ;  to  admit  without  proof;  to  ima- 
gine, to  believe  without  examin.-ition;  to  require  as 
previous  to  itself. 

Suppose,  6fip-P<ize'  s.  Supposition,  position  without 
proof,  unevidenccd  conceit. 

Supposer,  sCip-p<V-z5r,  s.  98.    One  who  supposes. 

Supposition,  s&p-pA-zlsh'&n,  s.  Position  laid 
down,  hypothesis,  imagination  yet  unproved. 

Supposititious,  sup-p5z-e-ti3li-&s,  adj.  Not  ge- 
nuine, put  by  a  trick  into  the  plaeeor  character  belong- 
ing to  another. 

SUPPOSITITIOUSNESS,  Slip-piz-t--tlsh-US-n^S,  S. 
State  of  being  counterfeit. 

SuppositiveLY,  s&p-p6z'zd-llv-lc,  adv.  Upon 
supposition. 

Suppository,  s&p-p5ziz^-tiir-^,  s.  a  kind  of  so- 
lid clyster. 

To  Suppress,  s?ip-pr?s,'  t;.  a.  To  crush,  to  over- 
power, to  subnuc,  to  reduce  from  any  state  of  activity 
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Suppression,  sfip-pr6shi&n, 

pressing  :   not  |iublic.ati(m. 

Suppressor,  suppr^s-s&r,  i. 

presses,  crushes,  or  conceals. 
To    Suppurate.    s&p-pu-r4te,    v.  a.     To  generate 

pus  or  matte 

To  Suppurate,  sup-pi-rate,  i;.  n.   To  grow  topux 
Suppuration,  s&p-pft-ra-shtn,  j.    The  ripening 

or  change  of  the  matter  of  a  tumour  into  pus;  the 

matter  suppurated. 

Suppurative,  sup-pi-rl-tiv,  orf/.  512.   DigestiTe, 

generating  matter. 

SUPPUTATION,  siip-pft-ta-sli&n,  s.  Keckoning,  ac- 
count, calculation,  computation. 

To  SUPPUTE,  s&p-pilte/  V.  a.  To  reckon,  to  cal- 
culate. 

Supralapsarian,  si'i-pri-l;\p-si-ri-in,  5.  One 
who  holds  that  God  m.ide  choice  of  his  people  in  the 
pure  mass,  or  withmit  any  respect  to  the  fall. 

SupraLAPSARY,  su-pri-lap-si-r^,  a(\j.  Antece- 
dent to  the  fall  of  man. 

SupravuLGAR,  s6-pri-v5.1-gEir,  adj.  Above  the 
vulgar. 

Supremacy,  s6-pr^m-a-s^,  s.  511.  Highest  place, 

highest  authority,  state  of  being  supreme. — See  }'ri. 
macy. 

Supreme,  si-pr^me,'  adj.  Highest  in  dignity,  high- 
est in  authority  ;  highest,  most  excellent. 

Supremely,  sii-preme-lti,  adu.  la  the  highest 
degree. 

SURADDITION,  sfir-id-disll-&n,  s.  Somctliing  add- 
ed to  the  naiiic. 

Sural,  suiral,  adj.  88.    Being  in  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

Surance,  sliu-ianse,  s.  454.     Warrant,  security. 

To  Surbate,  s&r-bate,'  v.  a.  To  bruise  and  bat- 
ter the  feet  with  travel,  to  harass,  to  fatigue. 

To  Surcease,  sur-s^se,'  v.  n.  To  be  at  an  end,  to 
stop,  to  cease,  to  be  no  longer  in  use ;  to  leave  ofl',  to 
practise  no  longer. 

To  Surcease,  sur-s^se,'  v.  a.   To  stop,  to  put  to 

an  end. 
Surcease,  siir-sese,' i.  227.    Cessation,  stop. 
Surcharge,  s&r-tsharje,' s.    Overburden,  more  than 

can  be  well  borne. 
To  Surcharge,   s&r-tshSrje,'  v.  a.    To  overload, 

to  overburden. 

Surchaeger,  sOr-tsharijur,  4.  98.  One  that  over- 
burdens. 

Surcingle,  s&r-slng-gl,  s.  405.  A  girth  with 
which  the  burden  is  bound  upon  a  horse ;  the  girdle  of 
a  cassock. 

SuRCLE,  s&rk-kl,  5.  405.    A  shoot,  a  twig,  a  sucker. 

SURCOAT,  sCir-kAte,  s.  A  short  coat  worn  over  tlie 
rest  of  the  dress. 

SUBD,  surd,  ad).  Deaf,  wanting  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing; unheard,  not  perceived  by  tlie  car ;  not  expressed 
by  any  term. 

Sure,  shire,  adj.  454,  455.  Certain,  unfailing,  in- 
failiblc  ;  confident,  undoubtmg,  certain ;  past  doubt  or 
danger  ;  firm,  stable,  not  liable  to  failure ;  to  be  Sure, 
certainly. 

Sure,  shdire,  adv.  Certainly,  without  doubt,  doubt- 
less. 

Surefooted,  shire-fut^^d,  adj.  Treading  firmly, 
not  stumbling. 

Surely,  sliirc-lr^,  adv.  Certainly,  undoubtedly, 
without  doubt;   firmly,  without  haz.-u:d. 

SureneSS,  sliiire-nes,  s.    Certainty. 

Suretiship,  shfirc-te-ship,  s.  The  office  of  a 
surety  or  bondsman,  the  act  of  being  bound  for  another. 

Surety,  sliirc-te,  s.  Certainty,  indubitablcness  j 
^umlation  of  stability,  support ;  evidence,  ratification  ; 
confirmation ;  security  against  loss  or  damage,  security 
for  iiaymcnt ;  hostage,  bondsman,  oiu  that  gives  se- 
curity tor  another. — See  Nicety. 


SUR  SUS 
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SliRROGATE,  6&r-r6-gate,  s.  91.  A  deputy,  a  de- 
legate, ihc  iteiHity  of  aa  ecclesiastical  judge 

To  Sl'IlROUND,  si\r-rouiid,'  o.  a.  To  c^iiviron,  tc 
cr.compass,  to  enclose  on  all  sides. 


SORF,  s6if,    s.     The  swell  of  the  sea  that  beats  »- 

gainst  the  shore  or  a  rock. 
Surface,  sur-fus,  s.  91.    Superficies,  outside. 
To  Surfeit,   s&i^flt,  v.  a.  255.     To  feed  with 

meat  or  drink  to  satiety  and  sickness. 
To  Surfeit,   sur-llt,    v.  n.     To  be  fed  to  satiety 

and  sickness. 
Surfeit,  s&rif  it,  s.     Sickness  or  satiety  caused  by 

over-fullness. 
SURFEITER,    s&riflu&r,    S.    98.     One  who  rioU,  a 

glutton. 
SurfeitwaTER,  s&r-fit-wS-t&r,   s.     Water  that 

cures  surfeits. 
Surge,  s&rje,  s.     a  swelling  sea,  ware  rolling  above 

the  general  surface  of  the  water. 
To  Surge,  s&rje,   v.  n.     To  swell,  to  rise  high. 
Surgeon,   sfir-j&n,  s.  259.    One  who  cures  by 

manual  operations. 

SURGEONRY,  s&Kj&n-r^, 

Surgery,  surijlr-^, 
by  manual  operations. 

SuRGY,  s&r-j^,  adj.     Rising  in  billows. 

Surlily,  s&r-li-y,  adv.    In  a  surly  mannei 

Surliness,  s&r-I^-nls,  s.  Gloomy  moroseneu, 
sour  anger. 

Surly,  sir-I^,  adj.  Gloomily  morose,  rough,  unci- 
vil, sour. 

To  Surmise,  sfir-mlze^  v.  a.  To  suspect,  to  ima- 
gine imperfectly ;  to  imagine  without  certain  know- 
ledge. 

Surmise,  sfir-mlze^  s.    Imperfect  notion,  suspicion. 

To  SuR'ilOUNT,  sftr-mSinL,'  t'.  a.  To  rise  above; 
to  conquer,  to  overcome ;  to  surpass,  to  exceed. 

Surmountable,  s6r-inount-i-bl,  a^j.  Conquer- 
able, superable. 

Surname,  s&rinime,  s.  492.  The  name  of  the 
family,  the  name  whicn  one  has  over  and  above  the 
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Suksolid,  s&r-s&l-id,  s.  In  Algebra,  the  fourtt 
multiplication  or  powcrof  any  nuuiber  whatever  takes 
as  the  root. 

SuRTOUT,  s&r-t36t,'  s.    A  large  coat  worn  orer  aL' 

the  rest. 
To  8URVKNE,   sfir-vine/   t;.   n.     To  supervene;  ta 

come  as  an  addition. 
To  Survey,   s&r-va/  v.  a.    To  overlook,  to  have 

under  the  view;   to  oversee  a*  one  in  authority;   ta 

view  as  examining. 
Survey,  sur-va,'  or  siiv-va,  a.    View,  prospect. 

JO"  This  substantive  was,  till  within  these  few  years, 
universally  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble, like  the  verb;  but  since  Johnson  and  Lowth  leu  the 
way,  a  very  laudable  desire  of  regulating  and  improving 
our  language  has  given  the  substantive  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  according  to  a  very  general  rule  in  the  Ian- 
guage,  492;  but  this  has  produced  an  anomaly  in  pro- 
nunciation, for  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  accentual  dis- 
tinction of  the  noun  and  verb  dues  not  make  amends :  ii 
we  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  noun,  the 
ey  m  the  last  must  necessarily  be  pronounced  like  ey  in 
barley,  attorney,  journey,  ikc.  NotwithsUmding  there- 
tore  this  accentuation  lias  numbers  to  support  it ;  1  think 
It  but  a  short-sighted  emendation,  and  not  worth  adopt- 
ing. All  our  orthoepists  pronounce  the  verb  with  the 
accent  on  the  last,  except  Feiiniiig,  who  accents  the  first. 
Mr.  .Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Sares,  Dr.  Ash,  Perry, 
.ind  Entick,  accent  the  first  syllabic  of  the  noun;  but  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Uailey,  the  original  lexicographers,  accent 
the  last.  Dr.  Kenrick  does  not  accent  tlie  noun,  and 
Barclay  has  not  inserted  it. 
Surveyor,  s&r-va-ir,  s.  166.    An  overseer,  one 

placed  to  superintend  others  ;  a  measurer  of  land. 
SURVEVOKSHIP,   sar-va-Cir-ship,  *.     Tlie  otfice  ot 

a  surveyor. 
To  Survive,    sur.vive,'   v.   n.     To  live  after  the 

death  of  another  ;  to  remain  alive. 


Christian  name;  an  a;  iicllation  added  to  the  original' To  SURVIVE,  sCir-vive,'  v.  a.    To  outlive. 

Survivor,   sCir-vl-v&r,   s.    One  who  outlives  ano- 


name 
To  Surname,   s&r-name,'  v.  a.     To  name  by  an 

appellation  added  to  the  original  name. 
To  Surpass,   s&r-pls/  v.  a.    To  excel,  to  exceed, 

to  go  beyond  in  excellence. 
Surpassing,   s&r-pis-sing,  part.   adj.    Excellent 

in  a  high  degree. 
SURPUCE,  s&riplis,  i.   140.    The  white  garb  which 

the  clergy  wear  in  tlieir  acts  of  ministration. 
Surplus,  s&r-pl&s,  ) 

Surplusage,  s&rlpl&^idje,  90.  }  *"  A'"P«nume- 

rary  part,  overplus,  what  remains  when  use  is  satisfied. 
SuRPRiSAL,  sir-prtizil,  88.  7        ™ 
c.„  ™.„„     /         I     /  f  *•     Thcactoftak- 

SuRPRiSE,  sur-prlze,'  ^ 

ing  unawares,  the  state  of  being  taken  unawares ;  sud- 
den confusion  or  perplexity. 

To  Surprise,  s&r-prlze,'  v.  a.  To  take  unawares, 
to  fall  upon  unexpectedly ;  to  astonish  by  somethinp 
wonderful ;  to  confuse  or  perplex  by  sometliiiig  sudden. 

Surprising,  sur-prl-zing,  por<.  adj.  410.  Won- 
derful, raising  sudden  wonder  or  concern. 

Surprisingly,  sir-prl-zing-l^,  adu.  To  a  degree 
that  raises  wonder,  in  a  manner  that  raises  wonder. 

2o  Surrender,  s&r-r^n-d&r,  v.  a.  To  yield  up, 
to  deliver  up ;  to  deliver  up  to  an  enemy. 

To  Surrender,  sir-r^nidcir,  v.  w.    To  yield,  to 

give  one's  self  up. 

Surrender,  sur-r^nW&r,  88. 

SuRRENDRY,  s&r-r^nidr^,    S    *'  '^^   **"'  "^ 

yielding ;  the  act  of  resigning  or  giving  up  to  another. 
SUUREPTION,   s&r-r^p-sh&n,    s.      .Surprise,   sudden 

and  unperceivcd  invasion. 
SuBREPTITIOUS,   sJir-rep-tlsh-6s,   adj.     Done  by 

stcaiili.  gotten  or  produced  fraudulently. 
S'JREEPTmousLY,  sur-rlp-t\sh-us-l^,  adv.    By 

stealth,  fraudulently. 
To  Surrogate,  s&r-r6-gate,  v.  a.    To  put  in  thel 

place  of  another. 


thcr. 

Survivorship,  s£ir-vi-v&r-shlp,  s.    The  state  oi 

outliving  another. 
Susceptibility,  s&s-s^p-t^-bil-e-t^,  5.     Quality 

of  .iilmitting,  tendency  to  admit. 

Susceptible,  s&s-s^p-te-bl,  adj.    Capable  of  ad- 
mitting.— See  Incomparable. 

Jf^i-  Dr.  Johnson  says.  Prior  has  accented  this  word 
improperly  on  the  first  syllable.  To  which  observation 
Mr.  Mason  adds,  "  Perhaps  it  is  Johnson  who  has  im- 
properly placed  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable."  If 
Mr.  Mason  were  asked  why  ?  perhaps  he  would  be  puz- 
zled to  answer.  If  it  be  said  that  usage  is  on  the  side  of 
Prior,  what  shall  we  think  of  all  our  orthoepLsts  who 
have  accented  this  word  like  Johnson  i  for  thus  we  find 
the  word  accented  by  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Scott,  Perry, 
W.  Johnston,  Huchanan,  and  Barclay.  Eiiti^k  has,  in- 
deed, the  acx:ent  on  the  first,  but  on  the  second  of  sus- 
ceptive;  and  if  usage  alone  is  pleaded  for  the  accent  on 
the  first,  it  may  be  answered,  what  can  be  a  better  proof 
of  usage  than  the  authors  I  have  quoted?  But  Mr. 
Nares,  with  his  usual  gooJ.  sense,  reprobates  this  accen- 
tuatlouon  the  first  syllabic,  and  says  it  is  high  time  to 
oppose  It.  The  only  argument  that  can  be  alleged  for 
it,  IS  that  which  Mr.  Elphinston  has  brought  in  favour  oi 
comparable,  adrnirable,  and  acceptable,  which  is,  tliat 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable  of  these  words, 
they  signify  only  a  physical  possibiiity  of  being  compared, 
admired,  and  accepted;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
first,  they  signify  a  fitness  or  worthiness  of  being  compar- 
ed, admired,  and  accepted.  "  Thus,"  says  ho,  "  one 
thing  is  literally  compdrable  with  another,  if  it  can  be 
compared  with  it,  though  not  perhaps  cOrnpa-able,  that 
is,  lit  to  be  compared  to  it ;  so  a  thing  may  be  accep' ta- 
ble by  a  man,  that  is  far  from  being  acceptable  to  him." 
— Principlea  of  the  English  Language,  vol.  i.  page  169. 
This  is  the  best  reason  I  ever  yet  hoard  for  this  high  ac- 
centuation; but  how  such  a  ditlerence  of  pronunciation 
tends  to  perplex  and  obscure  the  meaning,  may  be  seen 
under  the  word  Bowl;  nor  does  the  word  in  question 
seem  susceplibie  of  such  a  diSerence  in  the  sense  from  a 
dift'erent  accentuation.  When  i'oets  are  on  the  rack  for 
a  word  of  a  certain  length  and  a  certain  accent,  it  is  chari- 
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•  v  to  m.:!;e  nllowanoes  for  their  necessities ;  but  no  quar- 
ters slioiilil  lie  given  to  coxcombs  in  prose,  who  have  no 
iDettcr  plea  for  a  novelty  of  pronunciation,  than  a  fop 
Ijas  for  being  the  first  in  the  fashion,  however  ridiculous 
(ud  abhunl. 

SUSCEPTION,  sfis-sep-shun,  S.     Act  of  taking. 
SUSCEPTIVE,  siis-s6p-tlv,  at/;.  157.    Capable  to  aa- 

niil. 
SuSCIPIENCr,   SUS-sip-pt^-Sn-S(^,  s.    Rev-er-tion,  ad- 

missi'.jn. 
SUSCIPIENT,   sfts-Sip-p^-flit,    s.      One   who   takes, 

one  who  admits  or  rectjves. 
2b  SuSCITATE,  s&s-se-tate,  v.  n.  91.   To  rouse,  to 

excite. 
SUSCITATION,  s?is-se-ta-sh&n,  s.    Tlie  act  of  rous- 
ing or  exciting. 
To  Suspect,   sfis-p<5kt,'  v.    a.     To  imagine  with  a 
degree  of  fear  .ind  jea!m:.iy,  what  is  not  known  ;  to  im- 
agine guilty  without  proof;  to  hold  uncevlain. 

To  Suspect,  sus-plkt,'  v.  n.    To  imagine  guilt. 

Suspect,  sCis-p^kt,'  part.  adj.    Doubtful. 

'Tc  Suspend,  sCis-p6iul,'  v.  a.  To  hang,  to  make 
to  han>;  by  any  thing ;  to  make  to  depend  upon ;  to 
interrupt,  to  make  to  stop  for  a  time;  to  delay,  to  hin- 
der from  proceeding;  to  debar  for  a  time  from  the 
execution  of  an  office  or  enjoyment  of  a  revenue. 

Suspense,  s5s-p^nse/  s.  Uncertainty,  delay  of  rcr- 
taiiitv  or  determination  ;  .ict  of  withholding  the  juiii;- 
meiit ;  privation  for  a  time,  impediment  tor  a  ti;uei 
stop  in  the  midst  of  two  opposites. 

Suspense,  sus-p^nse,'  adj.  Held  from  proceeding  ; 
held  in  doubt,  held  in  expectation. 

Suspension,  sfts-p^n-shun,  s.    Act  of  making  to 

hang  on  ,iny  thing:  act  of  making  to  depend  on  any 
thing :  net  of  delaying  ;  act  of  withholding  or  balancing 
the  judgment;  interruption:  temporary  cessation. 

Suspensory,  sus-p^n-s&r-^,  adj.  5 1 2.    Belong 

ing  to  that  by  which  a  thing  hangs — See  Dnincttixk: 
Suspicion,    s?is-plsh-uii,   s.     The  act  of  suspect- 
ing, imagination  of  something  ill  without  proof. 

Suspicious,  s&s-pisli-&s,  adj.  314.    inclined  to 

suspect,  inclined  to  imagine  ill  without  proof;  liable 
to  suspicion,  giving  reason  to  imagine  ill. 

Suspiciously,  sus-pish-&s-l^,  adv.  With  suspi- 
cion ;  so  ns  to  raise  suspicion. 

Suspiciousness,  s(is-plsh-&s-n§s,  s.    Tending  to 

susjiicion. 
SuspiKATION,    f>&3-sp(i-ra-sh&n,   *.     Sigh,  act  of 

fetching  the  breath  deep. 
To  SusPIUE,  sfis-spire,'  v.  a.    To  sigh,  to  fetch  the 

breath  dec]) ;  It  seems  in  Shakespeare  to  mean  only  to 

begin  to  breathe. 
To  Sustain,  sis-tane,'  v.  a.     To  bear,  to  prop,  to 

hold  up  ;  to  support,  to  keep  from  sinking  under  evil ; 

to  maintain,  to  keep;  to  help,  to  relieve,  to  assist;  to 

bear,  to  endure;  to  bear  without  yielding;  to  .suffer, 

to  bear  a>  inflicted. 

Sustainable,  siis-ta-niL-bl,  adj.    That  may  be 

sustained. 

SUSTAINER,  SLis-ta-n6r,  *.  98.  One  who  i>rops, 
one  who  supports ;  one  who  suffers,  a  sufferer. 

Sustenance,  s&s-te-nanse,  ».  Support,  maiiij- 
nanee;  necessaries  of  life,  victuals. 

SuSTENTATION,  sus-t^n-ta-sli&n,  S.  Support,  pre- 
servation frimi  falling;  maintenance;  support  of  life, 
use  of  victuals. 

Susurration,  sdi-sfir-ra-sh&n,  j.  Whisper,  soft 
murmur. — .'^ce  lihiciUent. 

Sutler,  sCit-l&r,  s.  98.  A  man  who  sells  provi- 
sions. 

Suture,  su-tshdirt%  S.  463.  A  manner  of  sewing 
or  stitching,  particularly  wounds  j  Suture  is  a  particu- 
lar articulation. 

Swap,  swib,  S-  85-     A  kind  of  mop  to  clean  floors. 

To  Swab,  sw5b,  v.  a.    'I'u  clean  with  a  mop. 

SwABBKil,  swob-bur,  j.  98.    A  swee|)er  of  the  deck. 
To  SWAUDI.E,  swLxlicil,  V.  a.  405      To  swathe,  to 
bind  ill  clo;hei,  generally  used  of  binding  new-born 
children ;  to  beat,  to  cudgel. 
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Swaddle,  Bw^id-dl,  s.  405.   C\ 

the  boriy. 

Swaddlikgband,  sw5(i-llng-blnd,     ^ 
Svv.^DDLiNGCi.ouT,  swofi-ling-kloat,   J-  s.    Clutli 
Swadbi.ingcloxii,  s\\6(l-ling-kl6i/i,  ) 

wrapped  round  a  new-born  child. 
To   Swag,    swig,    v.  n.   85.    To  sink  down  by  iu 
weight,  to  lie  heavy. 

To  Swagger,  swjg-g^r,  i;.  n.  98.   To  bluster,  to 

bully,  to  be  turbulently  and  fumultuously  proud. 
SwaggEHEH,   swug-g&r-fir,  s.  383.     A  lilustcrer ; 

a  bully,  a  tuibulent  noisy  fellow. 
SwaggV,   swAg-gd,   adj.    383.    Dependent   by   iU 

weight. 
Swain,  swane,  .j.  202.  383.    A  young  man  ;  a  coun- 
try servant  employed  in  husbandry;  a  pastoral  youth. 
7b  SWAI.E,  swale,  J    v.    n.      To   waste   oi 

7b  Sweal,  swele,  227.     S       Ijlazc  away ;  to  melt. 
Swallow,  sw61-1A,  s.  327.    A  small  biid  of  jms- 
sage,  or,  aj>  some  say,  a  bird  that  lies  hid  and  sleeps  in 
winter. 
To   Swallow,  swjil-lo,  v.   a.     To  take  down  the 
throat;  to  receive  without  examination  ;  to  engros'i,  to 
appropriate;  to  absorb,  to  take  in,  to  sink  in  any  abyss, 
to  ingulf ;  to  devour,  to  destroy  ;  to  engross,  to  cng.Tge 
completely. 
Swallow,  sw61-1A,  *.  85.    The  throat,  voracity. 
Swam,  swJm.    The  j>ret.  of  Swim. 
Swamp,  sw6mp,  s.    A  marsh,  a  bog,  a  fen. 
Swampy,  sw5m-p^,  adj.    Boggy,  fenny. 
Swan,  sw6n,  S.  85.     A  large  water  fowl. 
SWANSIilN,  swftn-skln,  s.     A  kind  of  soft  fl.inneL 
Swap,    sw5p,    adv.   85.      Hastily,   with   hasty  vio- 
lence, .IS,  he  did  it  Swap. 
Sward,   sward,  s.     The  skin  of  bacon  ;   the  surface 

of  the  ground. 

Sware,  sware.    The /ire/,  of  Swear. 

Swarm,    swann,   s.    85.      A  great  body  or  number 

of  bees  or  other  small  animals ;  a  multitude,  a  ciov/d. 

2b   Swarm,    swdrm,    v.    n.     To  rise  as  bees  in  a 

body,  and  miit  the  hive;  to  appear  in  multitudes,  to 

crowd,  totriiong;  to  be  crowded,  to  be  over-run,  to 

be  thronged  ;  to  breed  multitudes. 

SwART, 

SWARTH, 

tawny.     In  Milton,  gloomy,  malignant. 
SwarthiLY,  sv/kr'-thi-li,   adv.     Blackly,  duskily, 

tawnily. 
SWARTHINESS,  SWaii<A(i-n^s,  S.    Darkness  of  com- 
plexion, tawniness. 
Swj\RTHY,    swhr-tki,    adj.     Dark   of  complexion, 

blai'k,  dusky,  tawny. 
7b  Swash,   sw6s1i,  v.  n.     To  make  a  gieat  clatter 

or  noise. 
Swash-buckler,  swish-b&k-l^r,  s.      A  furious 

comb.ilant. 
Swasher,  s«6sh-ir,  i.    One  who  nukes  a  show  o( 

valour  or  force. 
7b  Swathe,   swaTKe,   i;.   a.    467.     To  bind  as  a 

child  with  bands  and  rollers. 
7b  Sway,  swa,  v.  a.    To  wave  in  the  hand,  to  move 

or  wield  with  facility;  to  bias,  to  direct  to  cither  side ; 

to  govern,  to  lule,  to  overpower,  to  iiiflucnee. 
To  Sway',  swi,  t>.  n.     To  hang  heavy,  to  be  drawn 

by  weight;  to  have  xvcight,  to  have  influence ;  to  bear 

rule,  to  govern. 
Sway,    swi,   s.     The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon  j 

■•my  thing  moving  wiih  bulk  and  power;  power,  rule, 

dominion;  influence,  direction. 
7b   Swear,   swAre,  v.   ru   240.     Tret.  Swore,  or 

Sware  ;  part.  pass.  Sworn.     To  obtest  some  superiot 

power,  to  utlcr  .111  oath :  to  declare  or  promise  upon 

oath  )   to  give  evidence  upjn  oath  ;  to  obtest  the  great 

iia^Tie  profanely. 
7b  Sw,,VR,  sware,  v.  a.  240.    To  put  to  an  oath  ; 

to  declare  upon  oath ;  to  obtest  by  an  oath. 


r,  swart,        )       ,.      -,.,..,.■,     ^ 

J     ,      !■    adi.      Black,  darkly   brown, 
PH,  svv5r/A,    i       -^ 


ii6r  167,  iiut  163— tiibe  171,  tib  172,  bdll  173—611  '299— p6ind  313— <Ain  4C6— -niis  469. 
Swearer,  swa-r&r,   s.    98.     A  wreU-h  who  obtests  |  SWELTRY,  sw51-tr^,  adj.     Suffocating  with  heat. 


the  great  name  wantonly  and  profanel 

Sweat,  sw^t,  5  234.  The  matter  cracuated  at  the 
pores  by  heat  or  labour ;  labour,  toil,  drudgery ;  eva- 
(loratjoii  or  moisture. 

To  Sweat,  sw5t,  v-  n.  Fret.  Swct,  Sweated  ;  pari, 
pass.  .Swenten.  To  be  moist  on  the  boiiy  with  heat  or 
labou';   to  toil,  tolalxiur,  todnidsje  ;  toemit 'uoisture. 

To  Sweat,  sw^t,  v.  a.     To  emit  as  sweat. 

Sweater,  sw^t'&r,  s.  98.    One  who  sweats. 

Sweaty,  sw^t^t^,  adj.  Covered  with  sweat,  moist 
with  sweat;  consisting  of  sweat ;  laborious,  toilsome. 

To  Sweep,  sw^^p,  v.  a.  246.  To  draw  away  with 
a  besom  ;  to  elean  with  a  besom  ;  to  carry  witti  pomp ; 
to  drivj  or  carry  olTwilh  celerity  and  violence;  to  pass 
over  with  celerity  and  force;  to  rub  over ;  to  strike 
with  a  long  stroke. 

To  Sweep,  swe^p,  v.  n.  To  pass  with  violence,  tu- 
mult, or  swiftness ;  to  pass  with  pomp,  to  pass  with  an 
equal  motion  ;  to  move  with  a  long  reaeh. 

Sweep,  swWp,  *.  The  act  of  sweeping  ;  the  com- 
pass of  any  violent  or  caiitinucd  motion  ;  violent  de- 
struction ;  direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear. 

Sweepings,  swtiiip-liigz,  s.  410.     That  which  ii 

s.vei.t  avv;iy. 
SweEPNET,    SW(i^pin^t,    s.       A  net  that  \akes  in  a 

great  cora[iass. 
Sweepstake,  swe^p-stake,  s.    a  man  that  wins 

all ;  a  prize  at  a  race. 
SWEEPY,    sw<iep-i^,    adj.      Passing  with  great  speed 

and  violence. 
SWEKT,    swei^t,    adj.    246.     Pleasing  to  any  sense  ; 

luscious  to  the  taste ;  frajrant  to  the  smell ;  melodious 

to   the  ear;  pleasing  to  the  eye;    mild,  soft,  gentle; 

grateful,  pleasing ;  not  stale,  not  stinking,  ajs,  that  meat 

IS  sweat. 
SwEET,  sw^^t,  s.    Sweetness,  something  jileasiug  ;   a 

a  word  of  endearment  ;  a  perfume, 


Swept,  sw^pt     The  part,  and  jrret.  of  sweep. 

2'("  Swerve,  swerv,  v.  n.  To  wander,  to  rove  ;  to 
d  rviate,  to  depart  from  rule,  custom,  or  duty ;  to  ply, 
to  bend. 

Swift,  swift,  adj.  Moving  far  in  a  short  time,  quick, 
fleet,  spesily,  ni.mble  ;  ready. 

Swirr,  swift,  s.  A  bird  like  a  swallow,  a  martinet  j 
tlie  current  of  a  stream. 

Swiftly,  swiftM^,  adv.     Fleetly,  rapidly,  nimbly. 

SwiETNESS,  3wlft-n&,  s.  Si>eed,  nimbleness,  rapi- 
dity, quickness,  velocity,  celerity. 

To  Swig,  swig,  v.  n.     To  drink  by  large  draughts. 

To  Swill,  swill,  v.  c.  To  drink  luxuriously  and 
grossly  ;  to  wash,  to  drench  ;  to  inebriate. 

Swill,  swill,  $.    Drink  luxuriously  poured  down. 

SwiLLEB,  swU-l&r,  s.  98.    A  luxurious  drinker. 

To  SwiM,  swim,  V.  n.  Fret.  Swain,  Swom,  or  Swum, 
To  float  on  the  water,  not  to  sink  ;  to  move  progres- 
sively in  the  water  by  the  motion  of  the  limbs;  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  stream  ;  to  glide  along  with  a  smooth 
or  dizzy  motion  ;  to  be  dizzy,  to  be  vertiginous  ;  to  be 
floated  ;  to  have  abuudance  of  any  quality,  to  flow. 

To  SwiM,  swlin,  V.    a.    To  pass  by  swimming. 

SwiM,  swim,  s.  The  bladder  of  fishes  by  which  they 
are  sujiportcd  in  the  water. 

SvviM.MEU,  swlni-m&r,  s.  98.  One  who  swims;  the 
protuberance  in  the  legs  of  a  horse  resembling  a  piece 
of  liard  dry  horn. 

Swimmingly,    swlm-ming-1^,    adv.      Smocthiy, 

without  obstruction. 
To  Swindle,  swlnidl,  v.  a.  405     To  cheat  under 

the  pretence  of  trading  or  trafhcking. 

g^  This  word  has  been  in  very  general  use  for  near 
twenty  years,  and  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  any  of 
our  Dictionaries. 

From  the  recent  introduction  of  this  word,  one  should 


Sweetbread,  SW.i(itibrM,  s.     The  pancreas  of  the  I  ^  '^''  f"  '>c'''^ve,  that  this  country  was.  till  lately,  a  strnn- 
,,  '  '  '  ger  to  this  species  ot  Iraiid  ;   but  that  it  should  be  importer 


calf. 

SweETBRIAR,  sw^^t-brl-Cir,  s.     A  fragrant  shrub. 
SwEETBROOM,  SW^titibr55m,  s.     An  herb. 
To    Sweeten,    swcit-tii,    v.    a.    10.'}.      To  make 

sweet;  to  make  mild  or  kind;  to  make  less  painful ;  to 

palliate,  to  reconcile  ;  to  make  grateful  or  pleasing  ;  to 

soften,  to  make  delicate. 
Sweetener,   sw^^t-tn-&r,    s.      One  who  palliates. 

one  who  represents  things  tenderly  ;   that  which  tempers 

iierimony. 
Sweetheart,  SW^et-hirt,  s.     a  lorer  or  mistress. 
Sweeting,  swWt-liig,  s.   410.    A  sweet  luscious 

apple;  a  word  of  endearment. 
Sweetish,  sw^etilsh,  adj.    Somewhat  sweet. 
Sweetly,    sweet-1^,    adv.      In  a  sweet  manner  ; 

with  sweetness. 
Sweetmeat,   sw^^tim^te,    s.      Delicacies  m.ide  of 

fruits  preserved  with  sugar. 
SWEETNEP%    SW^^t-nis,    *.       The  quality  of  being 

sweet  in  any  of  its  senses. 
SweeTWILLIAM,  sw^^t-wlliy&m,   s.     A  plant.     It 

is  a  species  of  gilliflower. 
Sweetwillow,    swtiet-wll-lA,   s.      Gale  or  Dutch 

myrtle. 
To  Swell,  sw^ll,   v.  n.    Fa^t.  jiass.  Swollen.    To 

grow  bigger,   to  grow  turgid,  to  extend  the  parts  ;  to 

tumefy  by  obstruction  ;  to  be  exasperated  ;  tolooUbig; 

to  pvoiu berate;  to  rise  into  arrog.ance,  to  be  el.ated;  to 

be  infla:ed  with  anger;   to  grow  upon  the  view. 
To  Swell,  sw^ll,  v.  a.    To  cause  to  rise  or  increase, 

to  make  tumid;  to  aggravate,  to  heighten  ;  to  raise  to 

arrogance. 
Swell,  swell,  s.    Extension  of  bulk. 
Swelling,    sw^Wltig,    s.    410.      Morbid  tumour  ; 

protuberance;  prominence;  eliort  for  a  vent. 
To   Swelter,  sw^l-t&r,  v.  n.  98.    To  be  paineti 

with  heat. 
To  SwELTEB,  SwSl^&r,  V,  a.    To  parch,  to  dry  up 
with  heat. 


ger  to  Wis  snccies  ot  iraiul ;  uut  mat  it  stiouui  be  imported 
to  us  by  so  lionest  a  peojile  as  the  Germans,  is  still  more 
surprising.  Th.it  a  laiiguaj;e  is  a  map  of  the  science  and 
manners  of  the  people  who  speak  it,  will  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned by  those  who  conjider  the  origin  and  (irogrcss  of 
the  human  understanding  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  manners  should  not  influence  itic  language,  and  that 
the  language  should  not  correspond  to  the  manners.  From 
this  reasoning  therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  the  faith 
of  tra'Iick  was  more  sacred  in  England  than  in  Germ-any, 
though  eniiany  might  in  other  respects  be  less  vicious 
than  England. 

Swine,  swine,  s.    A  hog,  a  pig,  a  sow. 
Swinebread,    swine-br^d,    s.      a  kind  oJ  piant ; 
truiiles. 

Swineherd,  swlne-li^rd,  j.    a  keeper  of  hogs. 

5:5"  This  word,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  iironouncea 
iuinnard !  and  .'hows  the  tendency  of  our  language  to 
■  l.orten  the  simple  in  the  compound. — See  Principles,  No. 


SwiNEPIPE,  swlnt-pipc,  i.  A  bird  of  the  thrush 
kind. 

To  Swing,  swing,  v.  n.  4  10.  To  wave  to  and  fra 
hanging  loosely ;  to  fly  backward  and  forward  on  a 
rope. 

To  Swing,  swing,  v.  a.  Fret.  Swang,  Swung, 
To  make  to  play  loosely  on  a  string  ;  to  v/hirl  round  in 
thi  air,  to  wave  loosely. 

Swing,  swing,  s.  Motion  of  any  thing  hanging 
loosely;  a  line  on  which  any  thing  hangs  loose;  influ- 
ence or  power  of  a  body  put  in  motion  ;  course,  unre- 
strained liberty;   unrestrained  tendency. 

To  Swinge,  swlnje,  v.  a.  To  whip,  to  bastini-de 
to  punish  ;   to  move  as  a  1:l-,Ii. 

SW1NGEF.UCKLER,  swlnJL'-b'lk-l&r,  s.  A  bully,  a 
man  who  )irctends  to  feats  of  arms.    An  old  cant  word. 

Swinger,    svving-6r,    s,    98.     He  who  swings,  a 

hurler. 
Swinging,  swln-jlng,  adj.    Great,  huge. 
SwiNGINGLY,  swiiiijillg-K'',  adv.    Vastly,  greatly. 
SwTNISH,  swiinlsh,  adj.    Befitting  swine,  rescmblinf 

swine,  cross. 

38  ^^^09 


SYL  SYN 

559.  Fits  73,  f^ir  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— mi  93,  mSt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  lfi2,  mSve  1CA, 


To  SwiNK,  SWingk,  v.  a.    To  overlabour.     Obsolete. 

Switch,  swltsh,  s.     A  small  flexible  twig. 

To  Switch,  swltsh,  ti.  a.    To  lash,  to  jerk. 

Swivel,  s\v1v-vI,  s.  102.  Something  fixed  in  ano- 
ther lx)(Iv  so  as  to  turn  round  in  iu 

SwoBBEB,  sw6b-b&r,  s.  A  sweeper  of  the  deck ; 
four  privileged  cards  that  are  only  incidentally  used  in 
betting  at  the  game  of  whist. — See  Swabber. 

.Swollen,  )   g,^,^!,,    jqs.  The  part.  pass,  of  Swell. 

SwoM,    swfim.     The   pret,  of  Swim.     Not  in  use, 

Svvam  supplying  its  place. 
2'o  Swoon,  sw6on,    t-.  n.  475.     To  suffer  a  sus- 
pension of  thought  and  sensation,  to  faint. 

55=-  This  word  should  be  carefully  distinguished  In 
the  pronunciation  from  soon;  the  u>,  as  Mr.  Nares  justly 
observes,  is  effective,  and  should  be  heard.  It  would 
have  beer  beneath  a  Dictionary  of  the  least  crettit  to  take 
notice  of  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word  as  if  writ- 
ten sound,  if  it  had  not  been  adopted  by  one  of  our  or- 
thocpists.  The  same  observation  holds  good  of  the  fol- 
lowing word,  which  must  not  be  pronounced  exactly  like 
soop. 

Swoon,  swOSn,  S.     A  Upothymy,  a  fainting  fit. 
To  Swoop,   sw55p,   v.  a.  306.    To  fail  at  once  as 

a  hawk  upon  its  prey ;  to  prey  upon,  to  catch  up. 
Swoop,   swOop,   s.    Fall  of  a  bird  of  prey  upon  his 

quarry. 
To  Swop,    swop,   v.   a.     To  change,   to  exchange 

one  thing  for  another. 
Sword,    s6rd,    s.   475.      A  weapon  used  cither  in 

cutting  or  thrusting,  the  usual  weapon  of  fighu  hand 

to  hand;  destruction  by  war;  vengeance  of  Justice; 

emblem  of  authority. 
SWORDED,  stjrd-ed,  adj.    Girt  with  a  sword. 
SWORDER,  sArd'&r,  S.  98.     A  cut-throat,  a  soldier. 

Not  in  use. 
SWORDFISH,  sArd-flsh,  *.    A  fish  with  a  long  sharp 

bone  issuing  from  his  head. 
SwORDGRASS,  s6rd-gris,  s.    A  kind  of  sedge,  glader. 
SWORDKNOT,    sArd-n6t,    *.      Ribband    tied   to    the 

hilt  of  a  sword. 
SwORDLAW,  sord-l'iw,  s.    Violence. 
SWORDMAN,  s6rd-min,  $.    Soldier,  fighting  man. 

55:5>  I  see  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  write  and 
pronounce  twordtman  and  gumnsman  rather  than  suord- 
Kian  and  gownman,  thougli  Johnson  produces  his  autho- 
rities for  the  latter  orthography  from  good  authors.  The 
t  seems  to  have  intervened  naturally  between  the  mute 
and  liquid  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation,  ;u>  in  states- 
man, iportstnan,  hunts-man,  and  sometimes  between  the 
two  liquids,  as,  townsman,  salesman,  ite.  But  Dr.  John- 
son's sense  of  the  word  swordman,  meaning  a  man  of 
the  profession  of  the  sword,  or  a  soldier,  is  now  obsolete : 
Hre  now  never  he.ir  tlic  word  but  as  signifying  a  man  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  the  sword ;  and  in  this  sense  he  is  al- 
ways called  a  swordsman. 

SWORDPLAYER,  s6rd-pla-&r,  <.     Gladiator,  fencer. 
Swore,  sw6re.      The  irret.  of  Swear. 
Sworn,  sworn.     The  part.  pass,  of  Swear. 
Swum,  swfim.     Pret.  ami  part  pass,  of  Swim. 
Swung,  sw&ng,  410.  I'ret.&,j>art.pass.olSviing. 
Sybarite,   sib-1-rhc,    S.  156.      An   inhabitant  of 
Sybaris;  a  once  powerful  citv  of  Calabria,  whose  m- 
habitants  were  proverbially  effeminate  and  luxurious ; 
one  of  whom  is  said  to  iiave  been  unable  to  sleep  all 
night,  because  the  bed  of  roses  on  which  he  lay,  had 
one  of  its  leaves  doubled  under  him. 
Syca-MORK,  slk-i-inArc,  s.    A  tree. 
Sycophant,  sik-itint,  S.    a  flatterer,  a  parasite. 
Sycophantick,    sik-o-fin-tlk,    adj 

parasitical. 


adj.    Relat- 


as  is  uttered  by  the  help  of  one  vowel  or  one  articula- 
tion ;  any  thing  proverbially  concise. 

To  Syllable,  sU-li-bl,  v.  a.  To  utter,  to  pro- 
nounce, to  articulate. 

Syllabub,  sll-li-b&b,  s.  Milk  and  acid.  Rightly 
Sillabub,  which  see. 

Syllabus,  sil-li-b&s,  *.  An  abstract,  a  compen- 
dium cont-aiuing  the  heads  of  a  discourse. 

Syllogizm,  sil-16-jlzm,  s.  An  argument  compos- 
ed of  three  propositions. 

Syllogisitcal,  sil-16-jis-te-kil,   "^ 

Syllogistick,  sll-16-jlsitik,  509.  ^ 
ing  to  a  syllogism,  consisting  of  a  syllogism. 

Syllogistically,  sll-li-jis-t^kiUd,  adv.  la 
the  form  of  a  syllogism. 

To  Syllogize,  sil-lA-jize,  v.  n.  To  reason  by  syl- 
logism. 

Sylph,  sllf,  S.     A  fabled  being  of  the  air. 

Sylvan,  slKvin,  o^;'.  88.     Woody,  shady. 

Sylvan,  sU-vin,  s.     a  wood  god,  a  satyr. 

Symbol,  slm-bul,  s.  166.  An  abstract,  a  compen- 
dium, a  comprehensive  form ;  a  type,  that  which  com- 
prehends in  Its  ligure  a  representation  of  something 
else. 

SymboucaL,  s!iTi-b61-d-k41,  adj.  509.  Repro. 
seiiLative,  typical,  expressing  by  signs. 

Symbolically,  slm-b&l^kil-i,  ad«.  Typically; 
by  representation. 

Symbolization,  slm-bil-ltUzaishEin,  i.  Theacf 
of  symbolizing,  representation,  resemblance. 

To  Symbolize,  sim-bi-llze,  v.  n.  1 70.  To  have 
something  in  common  with  another  by  representative 
(|ualitics. 

To  Symbolize,  slm-bA-llze,  v.  a.  To  make  re- 
presentative of  something. 

Symmeteical,  sim-m^t-tr^-kil,  aty.  Propor- 
tionate, Iiaving  parts  well  adapted  to  each  other. 

Symmetrist,  sim-m^-trist,  t.  One  rery  studious 
or  observant  of  proportion. 

To  Symmetrize,  shu-m^-tiize,  v.  a.    To  bring 

to  symmetry. 
Symmetry,  sim-mi-trd,  s.    Adaptation  of  parts  to 
each  other,  proportion,  harmony,  agreement  of  one 
part  to  another. 
Si(MPathetical,  slin-pa-</j6t-^-kAl,  )     ,.    ._„ 
SympaTHETICK,  slm-pa-//iet-ik,  K      -^ 

Having  mutual  sensation,  being  affected  by  what  hap- 
pens to  the  other. 

Sympathetically,   siin-pJ-</i2t-t^-kiiI-^,  adv. 

50l'.     With  sympathy,  in  consequence  of  sympathy. 
To  Sympathize,  slm-pi-t/jize,  v.  ru    To  feel  with 

another,  to  feel  in  consequence  of  what  another  feels, 

to  feel  mutually. 
Sympathy,  sim-pl-</i^,  *.     Fellow  feeling,  mutual 

sensibility,  the  quality  of  being  aft'ected  by  the  atlee- 

tion  of  another. 
SympHONIOUS,    slin-ftiini-is,    adj.      Harmonious, 

agreeing  in  sound. 
Symphony,  slm-fo-n^,  t.  170.     Concert  of  instru- 
ments, harmony  of  mingled  sounds. 
SyMPOSIACK,  siin-pA-zlie-;ik,  adj.  451.     Relating 

to  merry-inaking. 
SyMFI'OM,  sim-tum,  s.  166.412.    Something  that 

liappens  concurrently  with  something  else,  not  as  the 

original  cause,  nut  as  the  necessary  effect ;  a  sign,  a 

token. 
Sympto-matical,  slra-t6-in;\t-t^-kil,  509.  | 


adj. 


Symptomatick,  siin-t6-mit-tik. 

Happening  concurrently,  or  occasionally. 
Flattering,  j  Symfiomatically, shn-t6-inat-t^-kal-e,a(iy.  Ir 
the  nature  of  a  syiii|itom. 


SyllabicaL,   sll-lib-e-kil,  adj.    Relating  to  syl- i  s^j^^gOQUE^   sln-i-g6g,  i.  338.     An  assembly  of 


lablcs,  consisting  of  syllables. 
Syi.lauically,  sil-lab-e-kil-i,  adv.     In  a  syl- 

labieal  manner. 
SYLLAIiICK,sil-ldbi1k,n(/;.509.  Relating  tosylhibles. 
SyLLA  RLE,  sil-li-L)l.  ad],  405.     As  much  of  a  word 
51  U 


the  Jews  to  worship. 
SYNALEPUA,  slii-i-leifi,  s.  92.  A  contraction  oi 
excision  of  a  syllable  in  a  Latin  verse,  by  joining  ti> 
gctlicr  two  vowels  in  the  scanning,  or  cutting  off  ih« 
ending  vowel. 


SV8 


TAB 


Concur- 


Happen-  I  65"  I  have  met  with  this  word  no  where  but  in  Ma- 
son's Supplement  to  Johnson,  and  there  1  find  it  aecentea 
in  a  different  way  from  what  I  have  always  heard  it  in 
convcrsatioru  In  those  circles  which  I  have  frequented, 
the  accent  has  been  placed  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  il 
v.e  survey  the  words  of  this  termination,  we  shall  find 
that  ize  is  added  to  every  word  without  altering  the  place 
of  the  accent ;  and  that  consequently  Syste/natize  ought 
to  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  This  reasoning  is 
specious;  but  when  we  consider  that  this  word  is  not 
formed  from  the  English  word  System,  but  from  the 
Greek  iruirjuMn,  or  the  latter  Latin  Hyslana,  we  sliall  find 
that  the  accent  is  very  properly  placed  on  the  second  syl- 
lable according  to  the  general  rule.  If  we  place  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first,  we  ought  to  S)iell  the  word  Systonhe, 
and  then  il  would  be  analogically  pronounced;  but  as 
our  best  writers  and  speakers  have  formed  the  word  on 
the  Greek  and  Latin  plan,  it  ought  to  be  written  and  pro- 
nounced as  Mr.  Mason  has  given  iL 
SVSTOLE,  slb-tA-1^,  J.  96.  In  Anatomy,  the  con- 
traction of  the  heart;  in  Grammar,  the  shortening  of 
a  long  fyllable. 


n5r  167,  nbl  163 — tiibe  171,  t6b  172,  bull  173—511  299 — p5Snd  313 — t/i'm  466 — THis  4C9. 

Synchronical,  s!p-krin^-kll,  adj. 
in»  together  at  the  same  time. 

Synchronism,  slng-krA-nizm,  s.  408. 
rence  of  events,  happening  at  the  same  time. 

SrNCHRONOUS,  slng-kro-n£is,  adj.  Happening  at 
the  s;ime  time. 

Syncope,  sing-ki-p^,  «.  96.  408.  Faintingfit; 
contraction  of  a  word  by  cutting  cfl'part. 

SynCOPIST,  slng-kA-plst,  *.     Contractor  of  words. 

SyncraTISM,  slng-kri-tlzm,  $•  A  junction  of  two 
agamst  a  third  power.  , 

Syndrome,  sinWr6-mi,  s.  96.  Concurrent  ac- 
tion, concurrence. 

Synecdoche,  s^-nek-dA-k^,  s.  352.  96.  A  fi- 
gure by  which  part  is  taken  for  the  whole,  or  the  whole 
for  part. 

Synecphonesis,  s1n-2k-fA-n^-sis,  s.  A  contrac- 
tion of  two  syllables  into  one, 

Synod,   s!nin6d,  *.    166.     An  assembly,  particu- 
larly of  ecclesiasticks ;    conjunction  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 
K^  A  plain  English  speaker  would  always  pronounce 

the  v  in  this  word  long;  nor  is  it  pronounced  short  by 

the  more  informed  speaker,  because  the  y  is  short  in  Sy- 

nodus,  but  because  we  always  pronounce  it  so  in  the  Latin 

word. — See  Principles,  No.  544. 

Synodal,  sininA-dSl,  T 

SynodicaL,  sd-n6d-^-kil,         >  adj.    Relating  to 

Synodick,  s^-n6d-ik,  509.      J 
a  syn<xl,  transacted  in  a  synod ;   reckoned  from  one 
conjunction  with  the  sun  to  another. 

SynodicaLLY,  s^-ii6d-i  k4W,  adv.  By  the  au- 
thority of  a  synod  or  publick  assembly. 

Sy.VONYMA,  s^-ii6n-n^-mi,  s.  92.  Names  which 
signify  the  same  thing. 

SynonYME,  sln-6-nlni,  5.  A  word  of  the  same 
meaning  as  some  other  word. 

To  SynONYMISE,  s^-ninin^-mlze,  v.  a.  To  ex- 
press the  same  thing  in  different  words. 

Synonymous,  s^n5n-n^-mus,  adj.  Expressing 
the  same  thing  by  different  words. 

Synonymy,  s^-nin-n^-mi,  *.  The  quality  of  ex- 
pressing by  different  words  the  same  thing. — Sec  Meto- 
nymy. 

Synopsis,  s^-n5p-sls,  s.  A  general  view,  all  the 
parts  brought  under  one  view. 

Synoptical,  s^-nip-te-kil,  atlj.  Affording  a  view 
of  many  parts  at  once. 

Syntactical,  sln-t4k-t(i-kil,  adj.  Conjoined,  fit- 
ted to  each  other ;  relating  to  the  construction  of  speech. 

Syntax,  sin-talcs. 


Syntaxis,  sln-tiksiis,  \  *•  ^  '>'^"=™'  *  ""'"'^" 
of  things  joined  together;  that  part  of  grammar  uhich 
teaches  the  construction  of  words. 

Synthesis,  sin-iA^-sls,  s.  The  act  of  joining,  op- 
posed to  analysis. 

SynthetICK,  sin-<A5titlk,  adj.  509.  Conjoining, 
compounding,  forming  composition. 

Sypho.v,  sl-ffin,  s.  166.    A  tube,  a  pipe. 

Syrinre,  slr-inje,  s.  184.  A  pipe  through  which 
any  liquor  is  squirted. 

To  SyRI.NGE,  slrilnje,  i>  a.  To  spout  by  a  syr- 
inge ;  to  wash  with  a  syringe. 

Syringotomy,  slr-ing-gAlitA-iti^,  «.  The  act  or 
practice  of  cutting  fistulas  or  hollow  sores. 

Syrtis,  ser-tls.  s,  1 84.     A  quicksand,  a  bog. 

System,  sls-tem,  s.  Any  complexure  or  combi- 
nation of  many  things  acting  together ;  a  scheme  which 
reduces  many  things  to  regular  dependence  or  co-ope- 
ration ;  a  scheme  which  unites  many  things  in  order. 

SysTE.MATICAL,  sis-t^-mat-t^  kal,  adj.  Methodi- 
cal, written  or  formed  with  regular  subordination  of 
one  part  to  another. 

Systematically,  sls-t^-mltit^-kil-^  adu.  509. 

In  form  of  a  system. 
SysTE-MATIZE.    sls-t^m-i-the      v.   c.     To  reduce 

to  a  system. 


T. 

Tabby,  i^W-h^,  $.    a  kind  of  waved  silk. 

TaEHY,  tib-b^,  adj.    Brindcd,  brindled 

Tabefaction,  t&b-^fikishin,  j.  The  act  of 
wasting  away. 

To  TabefY,  tib-^-fl,  V.  n.  To  waste,  to  be  ex- 
tenuated by  disease. 

Tabernacle,  tibi5r-ni-kl,  s.  405.  A  temporary 
habitation,  a  casual  dwelling ;  a  sacred  place,  a  place 
of  worship. 

Tabid,  tSbUd,  adj.  544.     Wasted  by  disease,  con- 
sumptive. 
£5"  Buchanan  is  the  only  orthoepist  that  has  this  word 

who  pronounces  the  a  long.     This  is  indulging  the  genius 

of  our  own  pronunciation  in  dissyllables  of  this  form ;  but 

as  we  pronounce  the  a  short  in  tabidus,  though  long  in 

Latin,  we  carry  this  wrong  pronunciation  into  our  own 

language. 

TaBIDNESS,  tlbi-ld-nfe,  *.  Consumptiveness,  state 
of  being  wasted  by  disease. 

TaBLATURE,  t4b-li-tdire,  i.  463.  Painting  on  walls 
or  ceilings. 

Table,  ta-bl,  s.  405.  Any  flat  or  level  surface  ;  a 
horizontal  surface  raised  above  the  ground,  used  for 
meals  and  other  purposes;  the  persons  sitting  at  table; 
the  fare  or  entertainment  itself,  as,  he  keeps  a  good  ta- 
ble ;  a  table,  a  surface  on  which  any  thing  is  written  or 
engraved;  an  index,  a  collection  of  heads;  a  synopsis, 
many  particulars  brought  into  one  view;  draughts, 
small  pieces  of  wood  shifted  on  squares ;  to  turn  the 
Tables,  to  change  tlie  condition  or  fortune  of  two  con- 
tending parties. 

To  Table,  ta-bl,  v.  a.  To  make  into  a  catalogue, 
to  set  down.     Not  in  use. 

Table-beer,  ta-bl-b^er/  «.  Beer  used  at  victuals, 
small  beer. 

Table-book,  ta-bl-b55k,  j.    a  book  on  which 

any  thing  Is  graved  or  written  without  ink. 
Table-cloth,   \k-h\-k\hth,  s.    Linen  spread  on  a 

table. 
Tabler,  ta-b!-Cir,  s.  98.    One  who  boards. 
TaBLETALK,  ta-bl-tawk,  s.    Conversation  at  meals 

or  entercaiiiments. 
Tablet,   tab-let,  s.    A  small  level  surface;   a  sur- 

face  written  on  or  painted. 
TaBOUR,   ta-bfir,   s.    314.    A  small  drum,  a  drum 

beaten  v/ith  one  stick  to  accompany  a  pipe. 
TaboureR,   taibCir-Jir,  s.  98.    One  who  beati  the 

tabour. 
Tabouret,  tab-&r-?t,  s.     A  small  drum  or  t^ibour. 
Taboueine,  tab-ur-^dii,'  s.  142.    .\  Ubour,  a  small 

drum. 
Taebet,  tSb-ret,  s.    A  tabour. 
Tabular,  tab^fl-lii,  adj.     Set  down  in  the  font) 

oi'  tables  or  svnopses ;  formed  in  laminie,  set  in  square* 
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Fo  Tabulate,  t4b-fl-l4tc,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  ta- 
bles or  synopses. 

Tabulated,  tSb-il^la-tSd,  a(lj.  Having  a  flat  sur- 
face. 

TaCHE,  tatsli,  s.  Any  thing  taken  hold  of,  a  catch, 
a  loop,  a  button. 

Tacit,  tAs-lt,  adj.  544,  Silent,  implied,  not  ex- 
pressed by  words. 

Tacitly,  tisilt-li,  adv.  Silently,  without  oral  ex- 
pression. 

TaCITUHNITY,  tis-<i-t&rin^-ti,  5,  Habitual  oi- 
lence. 

To  Tack,  tSk,  v.  a.  To  fasten  to  any  thir.g  ;  to 
join,  to  \<-ritt>,  to  stitch  together. 

To  Tack,  tik,  v.  n.    To  turn  a  ship. 

Tack,  tik,  *.  a  small  nail ;  the  act  of  turning  «hii)s 
at  sea;  to  hokl  Tack,  to  last,  to  hold  out. 

Tackle,  tik-kl,  s.  405.  Instrumeuts  of  action ; 
the  ropes  of  a  slvip. 

Tackled,  tAk-kld,  adj.  359.  Made  of  ropes  tacked 
together. 

Tackling,  tikiling,  s.  410.  Furniture  of  the 
mast,;  iiistrumcms  of  action. 

Tactical,  tik-te-kJI,  )  adj.  509.    Ktlatmg  to  tlie 

TaCTICK,  lAk-tlk,  \      art  of  ranging  a  battle. 

TacTICKS,  t;\k-tiks,  s.  The  art  of  ranging  men  in 
the  held  of  battle. 

Tactile,  tik-til,  adj.  140.    Susceptible  of  touch. 

TaCTILITY,  tik-tlW-t^,  ».  Perceptibility  by  tlic 
touch. 

Taction,  tiik-slum,  s.    The  act  of  touching. 

Tadpole,    tJd-pile,   S.     A  young  shapeless  frog  or 

toad,  consisting  only  of  a  body  and  a  tail. 
Ta'eN,  taiie.     The  poetical  contraction  of  Taken. 

Taffeta,  tkC-fi-tL,  s.   A  thin  silk. 

Tag,  tig,  s.  A  jioint  of  metal  put  to  the  end  of  a 
string  ;  any  thing  paltry  and  mean. 

Tag-rag,  tig-rig,  i.  Composed  of  to'  and  7-iig  ; 
people  of  the  lowest  degree. 

To  Tag,  tig,  V.  a.  To  fit  any  thing  with  an  end, 
as,  to  Tag  a  lace  ;  to  append  one  thing  to  another ;  to 
join,  this  is  projicrly  to  tack. 

Tagtail,  tig-tale,  s.  A  worm  which  h.is  the  tsil 
of  another  colour. 

Tail,  tale,  s.  202.  That  which  terminates  the  ani- 
mal behind,  the  continuation  of  the  vertebra!  of  the 
Lack  hanging  loose  beluml;  the  lower  part ;  any  thing 
liangiiig  long,  a  catkin  ;  the  hinder  part  of  any  thing  ; 
to  turn  Tail,  to  fly,  to  run  away. 

Tailed,  tald,  adj.  359.     Furnished  with  a  tail. 

TaILLE,  t.\le,  s.     A  limited  estate,  an  entail. 

Tailor,  ti-lfir,  S.  166.  One  whose  Imsinesj  it  to 
make  clothes. 

To  Taint,  tint,  v.  a.  202.  To  imbue  or  impreg- 
nate with  anything;  to  stam,  to  sully;  to  infect;  to 
corrupt ;  a  corrupt  contraction  of  Atlainu 

To  Taint,  tint,  t».  n.    To  be  infected,  to  be  touched. 

Taint,  tint,  t,  A  tincture,  a  stain  ;  an  insect ; 
infection  ;  a  snot,  a  soil,  a  blemish. 

Taintless,  taiit-l5s,  adj.    Free  from  infection. 

TaiNTURE,  taiij-tshflrc,  s.  461.  Taint,  tinge,  de- 
filement. 

To  Take,  take,  v.  a.  Fret.  Took ;  part.  pass. 
Taken,  sometimes  Took.  To  receive  what  is  oflfered  ; 
to  seize  what  is  not  given ;  to  receive  ;  to  receive  with 
good  or  ill  will ;  to  my  hold  on,  to  catch  by  surprise  or 
irlitice;  to  snatch,  to  seize;  to  m:ikc  prisoner;  tocap- 
tivate  with  pleasure,  to  delight,  to  engage;  to  understand 
in  any  particular  sense  or  manner ;  to  use,  to  employ  ; 
to  admit  any  thmg  bad  from  without;  to  turn  to,  to 
practise ;  to  close  in  with,  to  comply  with  ;  to  form,  to 
tlx  ;  to  catch  in  the  hand,  to  seize  ;   to  receive  into  the 

•  mind;  to  go  into;  to  swallow  asa  medicine;  tochoosc 
oneormore;  tocoiiy;  to  convey,  tocarry,  to  transport; 
to  fasten  on,  to  seize ;  not  to  refuse,  to  accept ;  to  ad- 
mit; to  endure,  to  bear ;  to  leap,  to  jump  over;  to  as- 
sume ;  to  allow,  to  admit ;  to  suppose,  to  receive  In 
Uioiight,  to  enU'rtain  iu  opiuiou  ;  to  hire,  to  rent;  to 
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engage  in,  to  be  active  in  ;  to  admit  in  copulation  ;  Id 
use  as  an  oath  or  expression;  »o  seize  as  a  disease;  to 
Take  away,  to  deprive  of;  to  set  aside,  to  remove;  ts 
Take  care,  to  be  careful,  to  be  solicitous  for,  to  super- 
intend ;  to  Take  course,  to  have  recourse  to  measures; 
to  Take  down,  to  crush,  to  reduce,  to  sujipress;  to 
swallow,  to  take  by  the  mouth  ;  to  Take  from,  to  de- 
rogate, to  detract ;  to  deprive  of;  to  Take  heed,  to  be 
cautious,  to  beware ;  to  T.ike  heed  to,  to  attend  ;  to 
Take  in,  to  comprise,  to  comprehend;  to  admit;  to 
win;  to  receive;  to  receive  mentally;  to  Take  oath, 
to  swear ;  to  Take  off,  to  invalidate,  to  destroy,  to  re- 
move; to  withhold,  to  withdraw  ;  to  swallow;  to  pur- 
chase; to  copy;  to  find  place  for ;  to  remove;  to  Take 
order  with,  to  check,  to  take  course  with  ;  to  Take 
out,  to  remove  from  within  any  place  ;  to  Take  part, 
to  share ;  to  Take  place,  to  prevail,  to  have  effect ;  ta 
Take  up,  to  borrow  ujion  creditor  interest ;  to  Iw  ready 
for,  to  engage  with  ;  to  apply  to  the  use  of;  to  begin"; 
to  fasten  with  a  ligature  passed  under ;  to  engross,  to 
engage;  to  have  final  recourse  to;  to  seize,  to  catch, 
to  arrest;  to  admit;  to  answer  by  rejiroving,  to  repri- 
mand; to  begin  where  the  former  leftotT;  to  lift;  to 
occupy;  to  accommodate,  to  adjust;  to  comprise;  to 
adopt,  to  assume  ;  to  collect,  to  exact  a  tax  ;  to  Take 
upon,  to  appropriate  to ;  to  assume,  to  admit,  to  be  im- 
puted to  ;  to  assume,  to  claim  authority. 

To  Take,  take,  v.  n.  To  direct  the  course  ;  to 
have  a  tendency  to  ;  to  please,  to  gain  reception  ;  to 
have  the  Intended  or  natural  effect;  to  c-;iteh,  to  fix, 
to  Take  after,  to  leani  of,  to  resemble,  to  imitate  ;  to 
Take  tn  ;  to  enclose;  to  lessen,  to  contract,  as,  he  took 
in  his  sails  ;  to  cheat,  to  gull ;  to  Take  in  h;ind,  touii 
dertake;  to  Take  in  with,  to  resort  to;  to  Take  on,  to 
be  violently  affected  :  to  grieve,  to  pine;  to  Take  to, 
to  apply  to,  to  be  fond  of;  to  betake  to,  to  have  re- 
cource;  to  Take  up,  to  stop;  to  reform  ;  to  Take  up 
(vith,  to  be  contented  with  ;  to  lodge,  to  dwell ;  to 
Take  with,  to  i>lcase. 

Taken,  ta-kn,  lOS.    The  part.  pass,  of  Take 

Taker,  ta-kar,  s.  98.     He  who  takes. 

Taking,  ti-klng,  s.  410.    Seizure,  distress  of  mind. 

Tale,  tale,  s.  a  narrative,  a  story  ;  oral  relation  ; 
number  reckoned;  reckoning,  numeral  account;  iu- 
formation,  disclosure  of  any  thing  secret. 

Talebearer,  tale-l>a-rCir,  s.  One  who  gives  of- 
ficious or  malignant  intelliganee. 

Talebearing,  tale-ba-iing,  s.  I'he  act  of  in- 
forming, 

Talent,  til-^nt,  s.  544.  A  Talent  signified  sa 
much  weight,  or  a  sum  of  money,  the  value  diflfering 
according  to  the  diflfercnt  ages  anil  countries ;  faculty, 
power,  gift  of  nature;  quality,  nature. 

Talisman,  til-lz-min,  s,  88.  A  magical  cha- 
racter. 

TaLISMANICK,  til-lz-mln-ik,  adj.  509.    Magical. 

To  Talk,  tawk,  i;.  n.  84.  To  speak  in  conversa- 
tion, to  speak  (lueutlv  and  familiarly;  to  prattle,  to 
speak  impertinently  ;  togive  account ;  to  speak,  to  rea- 
son, to  confer. 

T.\LK,  tawk,  s.  Oral  conversation,  fluent  and  fa- 
miliar speech  ;  report,  rumour ;  subject  of  discourse. 

Talk,  or  Talc,  tilk,  s.  stones  composed  of  plates 
generally  parallel,  flexible,  and  elastiek. 

Talkativk,  tivvk-i-tiv,  adj.  Full  of  prate,  lo- 
quacious. 

Talkativeness,  tawk-i-tlv-n§s,  s.     Loquacity, 

garrulity. 

Talker,  tawk-nr,  x.  98.  One  who  talks  ;  a  Inqiia- 
clous  person,  a  prattler;  a  boaster,  a  bragging  fellow. 

TaLKY,  til-k^,  adj.     Consisting  of  talk. 

Tall,  till,  adj.  64.  High  in  stature ;  toftv  ;  sturdy, 
lusty. 

Tallage,  til-lldje,  s.  90.    Impost,  cxci.>e. 

Tallow,  til-lA,  i.  85.  The  grease  or  fat  of  an  ani- 
mal, suet. 

Tallowchandler,  til-lA-tshind-Iur,  s.  One 
who  makes  tallow  candles. 

Tally,  til-1^,  S.  a  stick  notched  or  cut  in  con- 
formity to  anotlicr  stick  ;  any  thing  u.ade  to  suit  amy 
tlicr. 

To  Tally,  til-lti,  r.  a.    lo  fit,  to  suit,  to  cut  oui 

for  any  tliini;. 
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To  Tally,   tAl-le,  tvn-    To  be  fitted,  toconfoim,    Tapestry,  tSps^tre,  or  tip-^-s-tre,  s.    Cloth  wovci: 

in  the  regular  figure?. 

JC^  Though  the  first  is  the  more  common,  the  last  is 
the  more  correct  iiroiuuiciation  of  this  word.  Accord- 
ingly all  our  ovthocpists,  who  divide  the  words  into  syl- 
lables, but  Mr.  Sheridan,  ni.-ike  this  woid  a  trisyllable.' 
Taproot,  t;\p-r66t,  s.  Iheprincipal  stem  of  the  root 
Tapster,    t.^p-sti'ir,    .■;.      One  whose  business   is  to 

draw  beer  in  an  alehouse. 
Tar,  tar,  j.  77,  78.  SI.     Liquid  pitch. 
Tar,  tar,  i     A  sailor,  a  ludicrous  term  for  a  si  amaii. 
To  Tar,    tSr,    v.  a.     To  smear  over  with  tar;   to 

tease,  to  provoke. 

Tarantula,  ti-rSiiitsluVId,  s.  461.      A  large 

spider,  common  in  Italy. 
Tardation,  tSr-daish&n,  s.    The  act  of  hindering 

or  delaying. 
Tardily,  tar-di^-le,  adv.     Slowly,  sluggishly. 
Tardiness,  t^r-de-nes,  s.    Slowness,  sluggishness, 

unwillingness  to  action  or  mot 


to  be  suitable. 

Talmud,     7  til-mi'id,  $.    The  book  containing  the 
ThaLMUD,  3      Jewish  traditions,  the  rabbnical  con- 
stitutions and  explications  of  the  law. 
TaLNESS,  tAll-nes,  i.  84.  406.     Height  of  stature, 
procerity.  I 

5^'  This  word,  by  losing  an  /,  is,  if  we  pronounce  it 
according  to  the  orthography,  deprived  of  its  sound  ;  the  I 
first  syllable,  according  to  this  spelling,  ought  undoubr-  ■ 
edly  to  be  pronounced  like  the  first  of  tal-luw,  which  suf-  | 
ficiently  shows  the  necessity  of  spelling  it  with  double  I. 
Talon,  tlU&n,   s.  166.  544.    The  claw  of  a  bird  I 

of  prey. 
Tamarind,  tlm-mJ  rind,  s.    a  tree;  the  fruit.    I 
Tamarisk,  tAm-mS-rlsk,  .v.    a  tree.  | 

TaMBARINE,   tAm-bJlret-n,'  s.   112.     A  labour,  a  | 

small  drum. 
Tame,   tame,   adj.    Not  wild,  domestick;  crushed, 
subdued,  depressed,  spiritless,  unanimated.  . 


To  Tame,   time,   v.  n.     To  reduce  from  wildness,  I  Tardity";  tarid.l-t^,  s.  '  Slowness,  want  of  velocity, 
to  reclaim,  to  make  gentle;  to  subdue,  to  crush;  to  Up  '2   jji         ,.  ' 

depress,  to  conquer.  I  lARDY,    tar-de,    ndj.     Slow,   not  swift;   s-Uiggish, 


Tameable,  taimi-bl,  adj.  405.  Susceptive  of 
taming. 

Tamely,  tumt-le,  adv.  Not  wi;dly,  meanly,  spirit- 
lessly. 

TaMENESS,  tamein^s,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
tame,  not  wildness;  want  of  spirits,  timidity. 

Tamer,  taim&r,  s.  98.     Conqueror,  subduer. 


unwilling  to  action  or  motion;  dilatory,  late,  tedious 
To  Tardy,  t^r-d^,  v.  a.     'I'o  delay,  to  hinder. 
Tare,  tare,  s.     A  weed  that  grows  among  corn. 
Tare,    tare,    *.     A   mercantile  word  dcnotiug  the 

weight  of  any  thing  containing  a  commodity,  also  the 

allowance  made  for  it. 
Tare.  tare.    Preterit,  of  Tear. 


To  Tamper,  tim-pur,  v.  a.  98.     To  bo  busy  with  j  Targe,  tirje,  5.     a  poetical  word  for  Target. 


phytick;  to  meddle,  to  have  to  do  without  fitness  or 

necessity;  to  deal,  to  practise  with. 
To  Tan,   tan,   v.  a.     To  impregnate  or  imbue  with 

bark  ;  to  imbrown  by  the  sun. 
Tang,    ting,   s.  408.     a  strong  Uiste,   a  taste  left 

in  the  mouth  ;  relish,  taste;  something  that  leaves  a 

sting  or  pain  behind  it;  sound,  tone. 
2o  Tang,  tAng,  v.  n.    To  ring  with. 
Tangent,  tlnij^nt,  s.    is  a  right  line  perpendicu- 
larly raiseel  on  the  extremity  of  a  radius,  which  touches 

a  circle  so  as  not  to  cut  it. 


Target,   t^r-get,  s.  381.     .\  kind  of  buckler  01 

shield  borne  on  the  left  arm. 

B5"  Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Barclay,  are  the  only  orthoe- 
pists  who  make  tlie  g  in  this  word  soft;  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nares,  Dr.  Keiirick,  W.  Johnston,  Dyclie, 
and  that  profound  searcher  into  English  sounds,  Mr. 
Elphinston,  make  it  hard,  as  in  Jorgtt :  and  if  etymolo- 
gy be  any  rule,  the  Erse  word  an  taargett  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  this  pronunciation  ;  for  almost  all  our  English 
words  which  have  the  g  hard  before  «•  and  t  are  of  Ersa 
or  Saxon  original. — See  Princiiiles,  No.  58U,  08 1. 
Tariff,  tir-if,  s.  81.     a  cartel  of  commerce. 


Tangibility,   lan-j^-blli^-t^,  s.    The  quality  of  To  Taiinish,  tir-nlsh,  v.  fi.    To  sully,  to  soil,  to 


being  perceived  by  the  touch. 


make  not  bright. 


Tangible,  tAn-je-bl,  adj.  405.    Perceptible  by  the  ;  To  Tarnish,  tSrinlsh,  v.  n.     To  lose  brighin 


To  Tangle,  tJngigl,  v.  a.  405.    To  implicate,  to 


Tarpawung,    t3r-pawlilng,    s.      Hempen    cloth 
smeared  with  tar  ;  a  sailor  in  contempt. 


eraba'^asL''"'  '°  ^"^"^^'='  '°  ^"'^^P'  '°  embroil,  to  |  TARRAGON,   tir:ri.g6n,   *.     A  plant  called  herb- 

'      dragon. 


A  large  cistern  or  basin  ; 
88.  A  large  vessel  with 
.     One  whose   trade  is  to 


A  punishment  like 


To  Tangle,  tJngigl,  v.  „.     Xo  be  entangled. 
Tangle,    tilngigl,    s.     a  knot  of  things   mingled 

one  in  another. 
Tank,  tingk,  s,  408. 

a  little  pool  or  pond. 

Tankard,  tingk-&rd,  s. 

a  cover,  for  strong  drink. 
Tant^ER,  t^n-nar,  s.  98 

tan  leather. 
Tansy,  tinize,  s.  438.    a  plant 
Tantalism,  t^n-tA-llzm, 

that  of  Tantalus. 
To  Tantalize,  tAnitA-llze,  v.  a.   To  torment  by 

the  show  of  pleasures  which  cannot  be  reached. 
Tantling,    tint-ling,   s.  410.     One  seized  with 

hopes  of  iileasure  unattainable.     Obsolete. 
Tantamount,  tintii-m6unt,  adj.    Equivalent. 
To  Tap,    tap,    v.   a.      To  touch    lightly,    to  strike 

gently  ;  to  pierce  a  vessel,  to  broach  a  vessel. 
Tap,   tip,   s.      A  gentle  blow  ;   a  pipe  at  which  the 

liquor  of  a  vessel  is  let  out. 
Tape,  tdpe,  s.     a  narrow  fillet. 
Taper,  ta-pfir,  s.  76.  98.     A  wax  candle,  a  light. 
Taper,  ta-pur,   adj.    Regularly  narrowed  from  the 

bottom  to  the  topi,  i^'ramidal,  conical. 
To  Taper,  ta-pCir,  v,  n.     To  grow  smaller. 


.  TaRUIANCE,   tir-ri-inse,   *.     stay,  delay,  perhaps 
1      sojourn. 

j  TaRRIER,    tirir^-ur,    s.      A  sort  of  email  dog  that 
j      hunts  the  fox  or  otter  out  of  liis  hole.     In  this  sense 

it  ought  to  tie  written  and  pronounced  Terrier,  which 

sec.    One  that  tarries  or  stays. — See  Uarier. 
Tarry,  tir-e,  ndj.  82.     Besmeared  with  tar. 
To  TaREY,  tAr-re,  v.  n.  8\.     To  stay,  to  continue 

in  a  place;  to  delay,  to  be  long  in  coming. 
TarSEL,  t^r-sll,  s.  99.    A  kind  of  hawk. 
Tart,    tart,    adj.    Sour,   acid,   acidulated,  sharp  0/ 

taste;  sharp,  keen,  severe. 
Tart,  tart,  i.     a  small  pie  of  fruit. 
TaRTANE,  tar-tin,   s.     A  vessel  much  used  in  tiie 

Mediterranean,  with  one  mast  and  a  three-cornered  sail. 
Tartar,    tar^tir,    i.      Heh.     Obsolete.     Tartar   is 

what  sticks  to  wine  casks,  like  a  hard  stone. 
Tartarean,  tir-tair^-in,  adj.    Hellish. 
TartareOUS,    tir-ta-re-iis,    adj.      CouMsting   of 

tartar ;  hellish. 
To  Taktarize,  tAfitir-ize,   v.  a.    To  impresr.atc 

wiih  tartar. 
TaRTAROUS,    tSi-tar-us,    adj.      Containing  tarlr.r 

consisting  of  tartar.  ' 

Tartly,  tart-le,  adv.    Sliarply,  sourly,  with  acid' 

ty;  sharply,  with  poignancy,  -svith  severity;  with  souV 

iiess  of  aspect. 

5ia 
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Tartness,  tSrt-n^s,  j.  sharpness,  sourness,  acidi- 
ty ;  sourness  of  temper,  poignancy  of  language. 

Task,  t;\sk,  s.  79.  Something  to  be  done  imposed 
by  another;  employment,  business;  to  take  to  Task  ; 
to  reprove,  to  rci)ririiand. 

J'o  Task,  tisk,  v.  a.  To  burden  with  something  to 
be  done. 

Taskek,  tiskiar,  7    s.    One  who  im- 

TasKMASTER,  tiskimis-tfir,  5         poses  tasks. 

Tassel,  tAsls^l,  s.  102.  An  ornamental  bunch  of 
silk,  or  glitterinj;  substances. 

TaSSELLED,  t4s-s51d,  s.    Adorned  with  tassels 

TasTABLE,  tast-i-bl,  adj.  405.  That  may  be  tasted, 
savoury. 

To  Taste,  t^ste,  v.  a.  To  perceive  and  distinguish 
by  the  palate;  to  try  by  the  mouth,  to  eat  at  least  in  a 
small  guantitv  ;  to  essay  first ;  to  feel,  to  have  percep- 
tion of;  to  relish  intellectually,  to  approve. 

To  Taste,  taste,  v.  n.  To  have  a  smack,  to  pro- 
duce on  the  palate  a  particular  sensation ;  to  distin- 
guish intellectually  ;  to  be  tinctured,  or  receive  sonic- 
quality  or  character;  to  try  the  relish  of  any  thing;  to 
have  perception  of ;  to  take  enjoyment;  to  enjoy  spa- 
ringly.   ^ 

Taste,  taste,  $.  The  act  of  tasting,  gustation  ;  the 
•ense  by  which  the  relish  of  any  thing  on  the  palate  is 
perceived ;  that  sensation  which  all  things  taken  into 
the  mouth  give  particularly  to  the  tongue ;  intellectual 
relish  or  discernment ;  an  essay,  a  trial,  an  experiment ; 
a  small  portion  given  as  a  specimen. 

Tasted,  tast^^d,  ac^.    Having  a  particular  relish. 

Taster,  tast-ir,  ».  One  who  takes  the  first  essay 
of  food  ;  a  dram -cup. 

Tasteful,  tastifil,  ac0.    High-relished,  savoury. 

Tasteless,  tist-l^s,  adj.  Having  no  power  of 
perceiving  taste;  having  no  relish  or  power  of  stimu- 
lating the  palate  ;  having  no  power  of  giving  pleasure; 
insipid,  having  no  intellectual  gust. 

TaSTELESSNESS,  tast-15s-n§S,  S.  Insipidity,  want 
of  relish;  want  of  perception  of  taste;  want  of  intul- 
lectual  relish. 

To   Tatter,   tStitCir,   v.  a.     To  tear,   to  rend,  to 

make  ragged. 
I'aITER,  tit-tfir,  s.     A  rag,  a  fluttering  rag. 

Tatterdemalion,  t4t-tfir-d(i-miliy&n,  s.     a 

ragged  fellow.     A  low  word. 
7'o  Tattle,  tlt-tl,  v.  n.  405.    To  prate,  to  talk  idly. 
Tattle,  tit'tl,  s.     Prate,  idle  chat,  trifling  talk. 
Tattler,  tit^tl-fir,  s.     An  idle  Ulker,  a  prater. 
Tattoo,   t?it-t65,'  j.     The  beat  of  drum  by  which 

soldiers  are  warned  to  their  quarters. 
Tavern,  tky'-hrn,  s.    a  house  where  wine  is  sold, 

and  drinkers  are  entertained. 
Tavernkeeper,  tav-urn-k^^p-6r,    1 
Tavernman,  tiviorn-inin,  I  '■  ^"'  "*'° 

keeps  a  tavern. 
Taught,  tiwt,  21.'5.  393.    Fret,  and  part,  jyass. 

of  Teach. 
To  Taunt,  tant,  or  tawnt,  v.  a.    To  reproach,  to 

insult,  to  revile,  to  ridicule. 

J}:^  I  have  every  orthoepist  in  the  language  against  me 
in  the  preference  I  give  to  the  first  sound  of  this  word, 
except  Mr.  Elphinston;  and  his  authority  as  an  analogitl 
outweighs  every  other.  1  see  no  good  reason  why  this 
word  should  have  the  broad  sound  of  a,  and  not  autii, 
haunt, Jlaunt,  jaunt,  and  the  proper  name  Saunderi ;  nor 

is  my  ear  mucTi  accustomed  to  hear  It  so  pronounced 

See  Saunter,  Haunt,  and  I'rnieiples,  No.  211. 
Taunt,  tint,  s.  214.    insult,  scoflr,  reproach. 
TaUnter,  t&wt-hr,  s.    One  who  taunts,  reproaches, 

or  insults. 
Tauntingly,  tdnt-ing-1^,  adv.   With  in«ult,  scof- 

fingly,  Willi  cuntunicly. 

Tautological,  tiw-t6-15d-j^-kil,  adj.  Repeat- 
ing the  same  thing. 

TautoLOQIST,  taw-t6l-16-jlst,  s.  One  who  repeats 
the  same  thing  over  and  over. 

Tautology,  tiw-tAl-li-je,  s.  ,518.    Repetition  oi 

the  same  words,  or  of  the  same  sense  in  difTerent  words. 
tiii 


TautophONY,   tJw-t5f-A-ni5,   s.     a  successive  re- 
petition  of  the  same  sound. 

J5::5"  '  have  long  wished  to  insert  tliis  word  into  my  vv 
cabmary,  from  a  conviction  of  its  utility  in  conversing  on 
the  sounds  of  words,  but  was  deterred  for  want  of  an  au- 
thority from  any  of  our  Dictionaries,  when,  upon  reading 
the  very  learned  and  uigenious  Essay  on  the  Prosodies  ol 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  I  found  the  word  used 
in  exactly  that  manner,  which  shows  the  propriety,  and 
even  the  necessity,  of  adopting  it.  The  learned  author 
says,  ••  The  most  extraordinary  tautophuny  which  he 
(Eustathius)  mentions,  is  that  of  the  vowels  /  and  jj,  in 
the  proper  naires  of  the  goddesses '^Ij/f  and'Hjj;.''  On  the 
Prosodies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages.  Printed 
for  Dobson,  1796. 

To  Taw,  tdw,   v.  a.  219,    To  dress  white  leather, 
commonly  called  alum   leather,   in   contradistinction 
from  Tan  leather,  that  which  is  dressed  witli  bark. 
Taw,  taw,  S.     a  marble  to  play  with. 
TawdrinESS,  taw-dr<i.n^s,  s.   Tinsel  finery,  finery 

too  ostentatious. 
Tawdry,  tSwidri,  adj.  219.    Meanly  showy,  splen- 
did without  cost 
Tawny,   tawing,   adj.    21 9.     Yellow,   like  thing« 

tanned. 
Tax,  tAks,  s.     An  impost,  a  tribute  imposed,  an  ex- 
cise, a  tallage ;  charge,  censure. 
To   Tax,    tiks,    v.   a.     To  load   with   imposts ;   to 

charge,  to  censure,  to  accuse. 
Taxable,  t Jks-i-bl,  adj.  405.   That  may  be  taxed. 
Taxation,   tAks-aishfin,  s.     The  act  of  loading 

with  taxes,  impost,  tax  ;  accusation,  scandal. 
TaXER,  tAks-flr,  s.  98.    He  who  taxes. 
Tea,    te,    a.    227.     A  Chinese  plant,  of  which  the 

infusion  has  lately  been  much  drunk  in  Europe. 
To  Teach,  titsh,  v.  a.  352.  Pret.  and  part 
pass.  'J'aught,  sometimes  Teaehed,  which  is  now  obso- 
lete. To  instruct,  to  inform  ;  to  dcHver  any  doctrine 
or  art,  or  words  to  be  learned ;  to  show,  to  exhibit  so 
as  to  impress  upon  the  mind ;  to  tell,  to  give  intelli- 
gence. 
To  Teach,  tetsh,  v.  n.  227.    To  perform  the  office 

of  an  instructor. 
Teachable,   t^tsh-i-bl,   adj.    405.     Docile,  sus- 
ceptive of  instruction. 
Teachableness,  t^tshii-bl-nes,  s.   Docility,  wii- 

lingness  to  learn,  capacity  to  learn. 
Teacher,   t^tsli-fir,   s.    98.    One  who  teaches,  an 
instructor,  preceptor;  a  preacher,  one  who  is  to  deliver 
doctrine  to  the  people. 
Tead,  t^de,  s.     A  torch,  a  flambeau.    Obsolete. 
TeaguE,  t^^g,  s.  227.  337.    A  name  of  contempt 

used  for  an  Irishman. 
Teal,  t^le,  *.  227.    A  wild  fowl. 
Team,  tdme,  s.  227.     A  number  of  horses  or  oxen 
drawing  at  once  the  same  carriage ;  any  number  pass- 
ing in  a  line. 
Tear,  t^re,  s.  227.    The  water  which  violent  pas- 
sion forces  from  the  eyes;  any  moisture  trickling  in 
drops. 
Tear,  tAre,  *•  73.   240.    a  rent,  a  Assure. — See 
GUL 

£^  The  inconvenience  of  having  two  words  of  difler- 
cnt  significations,  written  alike,  and  pronounced  differ- 
ently, is  evident  in  this  and  the  preceding  word :  and  this 
ineonvenlenee  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  where  the 
orthography  is  different  and  the  pronunciation  the  same. 
— See  Bowl. 

To  Teak,  tare,  v.  a.  Pret.  Tore ;  anciently.  Tare ; 
pari.  pass.  Torn.  To  pull  in  pieces,  to  lacerate,  to 
rend  ;  to  laniate,  to  wound  with  any  sharp  point  drawn 
along;  to  break  by  violence;  to  divide  violently,  to 
scatter;  to  pull  with  violcnee,  to  drive  violently;  to 
t;ike  rnvay  by  sudden  violence. 
2^0   Tear,   tare,   v.  n.     To  fume,  to  rave,  to  rani 

turbulontlv. 
TeaRER,  ta-r&r,  s.  98.     He  who  rends  or  tears. 
TearfalLING,   ttire-fal-Iing,   adj.    Tender,  shed- 
ding tears. 
Tearful,  t^re-ful,  adj.    Weeping,  full  of  tears. 
To    Tease,    t(^ze,  v.   a.  227.    To  comb  or  rmraviO 
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wool  or  flax  ;  to  scratch  cloth  in  order  to  level  the  nap; 
to  torment  with  importunity. 

Teaser,  td-z&r,  *.  98.  Any  thing  that  torments 
bv  incessant  importunity. 

Teat,  t^te,  *  227.  232.    The  dug  of  a  beast. 

Technical,  t^kind-kil,  adj.  353.  Belonging  to 
arts,  not  in  common  or  popular  use. 

Techy,  t^tsh-^,  adj.  352.    Peevish,  fretful,  irritable. 

TectONICK,  t5k-t5n-ik,  adj.  509.  Pertaining  to 
building. 

To  Ted,  t5d,  v.  a.   To  lay  grass  newly  mown  in  rows. 

Tedder,  t^d-dir,  s.  a  rope  with  which  a  horse 
is  tied  in  the  field,  that  he  may  not  pasture  too  wide ; 
anv  thing  by  which  one  is  restrained. — See  Tether. 

Te  JDeDM,  t^d^-&m,  S.  A  hymn  of  the  Church, 
so  called  from  the  two  first  words  of  the  Latin. 

Tedious,  td-di-fis,  or  td-j^fis,  adj.  293,  294. 1 
Wearisome  by  continuance,  troublesome,  irksome;  j 
wearisome  by  prolixity ;  slow. 

Tediously,  teid^-is-l^,  or  tiy^-fis-li,  adv.  294. ' 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  weary.  ] 

Tediousness,  t^'di-&s-n3s,  or  ti'-ji-hs-nis,  s.  | 
Wearisomeness  by  continuance ;  prolixity ;  quality  of  l 
wearying.  I 

r.>  Teem,  ti^m,  v.  n.  246.  To  bring  young  ;  to 
be  pregnant,  to  engender  young;  to  be  full,  to  be 
charged  as  a  breeding  animal. 

To  Teem,  tiim,  v.  a.  To  bring  forth,  to  produce  ; 
to  pour. 

TeemeR,  tWm-ur,  s.  98.     One  that  brings  young. 

TeEMFUL,  t^^m-flM,  adj.    Pregnant,  prolifick. 

TeeMLESS,  tidmil^s,  adj.    Unfruitftil,  not  prolifick. 

Teen,  t^^n,  *.    Sorrow,  grief.     Obsolete. 

Teens,  tiinz,  s.  The  years  reckoned  by  the  termi- 
nation Teen,  as  thirteen,  fourteen. 

Teeth,  t^^//j.     The  plural  of  Tooth. 

Tegument,  t5gii-m5nt,  s.  Cover,  the  outward  part. 

TeIL  tree,  t^le-tr^^,  s.     Linden  or  lime  tree. 

Teint,  tint,  s.    Colour,  touch  of  the  pencil. 

Telegraph,  t5W-gr Jf,  s.  An  instrument  that  ai.- 
swers  the  end  of  writing  by  conveying  intelligence  to  a 
distance  through  the  means  of  signals. 

Telescope,  tll-l^-skApe,  *.  a  long  glass  by  which 
distant  objects  are  viewed. 

Telescopical,  t^l-l^skSpi^-kil,  adj.  518.  Be- 
longing to  a  telescope,  seeing  at  a  distance. 

2  b  Tell,  t^ll,  v.  a.  Fret,  and  part.  pass.  Told.^ 
To  utter,  to  express,  to  speak ;  to  relate  ;  to  teach,  to 
inform  ;  to  discover,  to  betray ;  to  count,  to  number ; 
to  make  excuses;  to  produce  a  powerful  effect. 

To  Tell,  tell,  t;.  n.  To  give  an  account,  to  make  report 

Teller,  tSUl&r,  s.  98.  One  who  telli  or  relates ;  one 
who  numbers;  a  Teller  is  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer. 

Telltale,  tSl-tale,  s.  One  who  gives  malicious 
information,  one  who  carries  officious  intelligence. 

Temerarious,  tSm-lr-4-rtfis,  adj.  Rash,  heady ; 
careless,  heedless. 

Temerity,  ti-mir'-i-ti,  s.  Rashness,  unreasonable 
contempt  of  danger. 

To  Temper,  t^mip&r,  v.  a.  98.  To  mix  so  as  that 
one  part  qualifies  the  other ;  to  compound,  to  fonn  by 
mixture;  to  mingle;  to  mingle  together  to  a  proper 
consistence ;  to  accommodate,  to  modify  j  to  softon,  to 
mollify,  to  assuage,  to  sooth ;  to  form  metals  toa  proper 
degree  of  hardness. 

TeaIPER  t^nnip&r,  s.  Due  mixture  of  contrary  qua- 
lities ;  middle  course,  mean  or  medium;  constitution 
of  body ;  disposition  of  mind ;  constitutional  frame  of 
mind;  moderation;  state  to  which  metals  are  reduced. 

Temperament,  t^m-p^r-J-mSnt,  s.  Constitution, 
state  with  respect  to  the  predominance  of  any  quality ; 
medium,  the  mixture  of  opposites. 

Temperamental,  t^m-p^r-a-m^ntiil,  adj.  Con- 
stitutional. 

Temperance,  t^m-p^r-inse,  s.  88.  Moderation 
opposed  to  gluttony  and  drunkenness ;  patience,  calm- 
ness sedateness,  moderation  of  passion. 


Temperate,  t^m-p^r-ate,  of//.  91.  Not  excessive, 
moderate  in  degree  of  any  quality;  moderate  in  meat 
and  drink,   free  from  ardent  passion. 

Temperately,  t^mlp^r-ate-le,  adi>.  Moderately, 
not  excessively ;  calmly,  without  violence  of  passion ; 
without  gluttony  or  luxury. 

Temperateness,  t§mip^r-ate-n§3,  ».  Freedom 
from  excesses,  mediocrity  ;  calmness,  coolness  of  mind. 

Temperature,  t^m-p5r-i-t6re,  s.  Constitution 
of  nature,  degree  of  any  qualities ;  mediocrity,  due  ba- 
lance of  contrarieties;  moderation,  freedom  from  pre- 
dominant passion. 

Tempered,  t^m-pfird,  adj.  359.  Disposed  with 
regard  to  the  passions. 

Tempest,  timiplst,  s.  The  utmost  violence  of  the 
wind  ;  any  tumult,  commotion,  perturbation. 

To  Tempest,  t^mip^st,  v.  a.  To  disturb  as  by  a 
tempest. 

Tempest-beaten,  t5m-pSst-b^tn,  adj.    shatter- 
ed with  storms. 
Tempest-tost,  t5inip5st-t6st,  adj.    Driven  about 

by  storms. 

TempestiviTY,  t^m-p§s-tlvi^-t^,  i.  Seasonableness 

Tempestuous,  t^m-p^sitshu-5s,  adj.  461. 
Stormy,  turbulent. 

TEJrPLAR,  t^miplir,  s.   88.    A  student  in  the  law. 

Temple,  t^m-pl,  S.  405.  A  place  appropriated  to 
acts  of  religion  ;  buildings  appropriated  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  an  ornamental  building  in  a  garden;  the  upper 
part  of  the  sides  of  the  head. 

Temporal,  t^m-pA-ril,  adj.  557.  170.  Measur- 
ed by  time,  not  eternal ;  secular,  not  ecclesiastical;  not 
spiritual;  placed  at  the  temples. 

TEMPORALny,  t5m-p6-ril-^-t^,  7 

Temporals,  t^mipA-rAlz,  ^  *•  Secular  ,x>3. 

sessions,  not  ecclesiastical  rights. 

Temporally,  t^m-pi-ril-^,  adv.  With  respect 
to  this  life. 

TemporaltY,  tdmipA-ral-t(^,  s.  170.  The  laity; 
secular  people;  secular  possessions. 

Temporaneous,  t^m-pi-ra-rwi-fis,  a(^.  Tem- 
porary. 

Temporariness,  tSm-pA-rS-r^-nSs,  s.  The  sUte 
of  being  temporarj-. 

Temporary,  t^m-pA-r3.-re,  adj.   1 70.    Lasting 

only  for  a  limited  time. 

To  Temporize,  t^m-pi-rize,  v.  n.    To  delay,  to 

procrastinate  ;  to  comply  with  the  times  or  occasions. 

Temporizer,  t^mipo-ri-z&r,  s.  98.  One  who  com- 
plies with  times  or  occasions,  a  trimmer. 
To   Tempt,    t^mt,  v.   a.  412.    To  solicit  to  ill,  to 
entice  by  presenting  some  pleasure  or  advantage  to  the 
mind ;  to  provoke. 
Temptable,  t^m-ti-bl,  adj.    Liable  to  temptation  ; 

obnoxious  to  bad  influence. 
Tempter,  t^m-tfir,  s.  98.    One  who  solicits  to  ill, 

an  enticer;  the  Infernal  solicitor  to  evil. 
Temptation,  t^m-ta-shun,  s.     The  act  of  tempt- 
ing,  solicitation  to  iU,  enticement;  the  state  of  being 
tempted ;  that  which  is  oflered  to  the  mind  .-is  a  motive 
to  ill. 
Temulent,  t5mii-l^nt,  adj.    Drunken,  intoxicau 

ed  with  strong  liquor. 
Ten,  t^n,  adj.    The  decimal  number,  twiee  five. 
Tenable,    t^n-i-bl,   adj.      Sueh  as   may  be  main- 
tained against  opposition,  such  as  may  be  held  against 
attaclcs. 

jrj-  The  quantity  of  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  wora, 
andits  relatives  tenet,  tenor,  and  tenure,  is  one  of  t.he 
most  puzzling  dillieulties  of  pronunciation.  How  .liii;^. 
ently  this  letter  is  pronounced  by  different  speakers  mny 
be  gathered  from  a  view  of  those  ortiioepists  w)io  liavB 
marked  the  quantity  of  the  vowels ; 

Sheridan, _„  tenable,  tenet,  tinor,  tenure. 
tinaUe,  tfnct,  tenor,  tinuie. 

tenable,    tenor,  te-iure. 

tenable,  tenet,  tenor,  tinure. 
iimit'U,  tenet,  tenor,  tenure. 
linatile,  tenet,  tenor,  tenure. 
tinabic,  tenet,  tenor,  tenure. 
5iJ 
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659.  FKia  73,  f?ir  77,  f/ill  83,  f^t  81— ni6  93,  ml-t  95— jilne  105,  p!n  107— ni  162,  mftvelGi. 


Tenderness,  t3nid&r-n^s,  s.  The  state  of  being 
tender;  susceptibility  of  inrijiression ;  stale  of  bcinj 
easily  hurt,  soreness;  su3ce()tibility  of  the  softer  pas- 
sions; kind  attention;  anxiety  for  the  gond  of  ano- 
ther; scrupulousness,  c:iution;  soft  pathos  of  exprts* 
sion. 

Tendin'OUS,  len-d(5-ii5s,  (ulj.  Sinewy,  containing 
tendons,  consisting  of  tendons. 

TkNDON,  t^n-tlQn,  s.  166.  A  sinew,  a  ligature 
by  which  the  joints  are  moved. 

Tendhil,  teii-dril,  s.  The  clasp  of  a  vine,  or  other 
cliiuoing  ])l,int. 

TENEiiiiicosE,  ti^-neb-r^kdse,'^  adj.  427.  Dark, 

Ten'EBIIIOL'S,  t^-ne-br^&s,       ^       gloomy. 

Ten'i:brositv,     tt5n-i^-br5s-e-t^,     a.      DarkrcM, 

ijlonm. 
Tkne.MENT,   teri-e-m<^nt,  i.     Any  thing  held  by  s 

tenant. 
Tenkrity,  te-ii^r-^-t(^,  s.    Tenderness. 
Tenesmus,  te-n^z-mus,  s.     A  constant  desire  to  go 
to  stool,  without  the  elTort  priicuring  any  relief, 
einng  power  of  the  antepenutimate  accent  alone.  ^'j.^,j,.j,      t^„:,iit     j.   gg.      it   is  sometimes  ^vrittcn 
determine  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  ot  1      ,,,        '.  .  ■     .   ,  •    •  ^-      ,„       , , 

I,  which,  like  geUile,  probable,  &c.  has  tl.e  short  ]  ^  '  ^"^nt;  position,  prmdple,  opinion.-bce  TenabU. 

■     '     lENNlS,  tea-Ills,  s.     A  play  at  which  a  ball  is  driven 

ith  a  racket. 


W.  Johnston,    tenable,  tenet,  tenor,  tenure. 

Bailey, tenure.  I 

Buchanan, ~~  tfnahle,  tenet,  tenor,  tenure.  \ 

Fry, tenable,  teiitt,  tenor,  tenure. 

Elphinston,  „   tfnor,  

From  this  survey  of  our  Dictionaries  we  find  tlicmnnt- 
form  only  in  the  word  tenor.  They  are  ne;irly  equally '  livid- 
ed  on  the  word  tenet ;  and  if  similitude  were  to  decide,  it 
would  be  clearly  in  favour  of  the  shnrt  vowel,  in  tins 
word,  as  well  as  in  tenor.  They  arc  botli  Latin  words, 
and  both  have  the  vowel  short  in  the  original.  This, 
however,  is  no  reason  with  those  «ho  understand  the 
analogy  of  English  pronunciation,  {for  tremor,  minor, 
&c.  have  the  first  vowel  short  in  Latin,  591) ;  but  it  suf- 
ficiently shows  the  partiality  of  the  ear  to  the  short  vow- 
els in  words  of  this  form,  as  is  evident  in  the  word  tenant. 
The  word  tenable  seems  rather  derived  from  the  Krcncli 
tenable  than  the  Latin  teneo,  and,  bein^  of  a  dift'erent 
form,  comes  under  a  different  analogy.  The  termination 
able,  tliough  derived  from  the  Latin  nbiiis,  is  frequently 
annexe<l  to  mere  Engliih  words,  as  pleasurable,  pasturable, 
&c.  and  therefore  makes  no  alteration  in  the  accent  oi 
<iuantity  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  subjoined,  501.  But 
as  tellable  must  be  considered  as  a  simple  in  our  languag 
tiie  shortei 
seems  to 
this  word_ 

quantity  of  the  original  Latin  to  plead;  a  plea  whici 
seems  to  have  some  weight  in  words  of  this  termination 


where  the  jmtepenultimate  accent  appears  to  have  Ic:.   jgj^-QLTjj     g^.   TeNOR,    t^nill&r,    s.     Continuity  oJ 

inluence  than  in  most  of  the  other  classes  of  words See       ,„,„    „„„„„„.   „„x_    „,„„„,  „f  ,„„.;„ ,  „., 

„,      I,,       -T-i  „,..„,  1  < . •     r      I.I  »»H,o,-       state,  constant   moae,   manner  ot  contnuity;   sense 

Placable.     The  word  tenure  seems  inclined  to  lengthen  ':     j    ren-ral  course  or  drift  •  a  sound  in  musick 

the  first  vowel,  in  order  to  distinguish  itself  from  tenor  ;  |      II,"e  !J?,,' ?L  '  muhicK. 

and  as  there  are  no  good  reasons  for  shortening  it,  this',,,  \       '       i-     An  t  a. 

reason  seems  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance  in  iu  favour,  |   ■  K.NSE,  tense,  adj.  431.     Stretched,  stiir,  not  lax. 


even  if  it  had  not  an  analogy  and  such  a  weight  of  usaj, 

on  its  side. 

Tenacious,  t«J-naislifts,  adj.  357.     Grasping  hard 

inclined  to  hold  fast,  not  willing  to  let  go  ;  retentive, 

having  parts  disposed  to  adhere  to  eacli  other;  cohc 

sive. 
Tenancy,   t^n-iii-s4,   s.     Temporary  possession  of 

what  belongs  to  another, 


Tense,  t^lise,  S.     A  variation  of  the  verb  to  signify 

tune. 
Tenseness,  t^nse-n'^s,^.     Contraction,  tension,  the 

oiitrary  lo  laxity. 
Iensible,   ten-sti-bl,   adj.  405.    Capable  of  being 

extended. 
Tensile,  t^n-sil,   adj.   140.     Capable  of  extension. 


Tenant,   t^n-int,   s.     One  who  holds  of  another  :   Tension,   t^n-shfin,  s.    The  act  of  stretching,  the 


one  who  on  certain  conditions  has  temporary  posses 
?ion,  and  uses  the  property  of  another. 

To  Tenant,  t^n-int,  v.  a.  54-1.  To  hold  on  cer- 
tain conditions. 

TenantaBI.E,  t^iiiint-4-bl,  adj.  405.  Such  a- 
may  be  held  by  a  tenant.  I 

Tenantless,  t§n-ilnt-15s,  adj.  Unoccupied,  ur.-l 
possessed. 

Te.nch,  tensh,  s.  352.    A  pond  fish. 

To  Tend,  t^nd,  v.  a.  To  watch,  to  guard,  to  ac- 
company .as  an  assistant  or  defender;  to  attend,  to  ac- 
company, to  be  attentive  to. 

To  Tend,  tend,  v.  n.  To  move  towards  a  certain 
point  or  place ;  to  be  directed  to  any  end  or  purpose  ; 
to  contribute  ;  to  attend,  to  wait  as  dependants. 

Tendance,  t^n-d^nse,  s.  88.  Attendance,  statt 
of  expectation  ;  attendance,  act  of  waiting ;  care,  act 
of  tending. 

Tendence,  tJn'dSnse, 
Tendency,  t^n^d^n-s^ 

course  towards  any  place 

towards  any  inference  or  result,  drift. 


T-^. ..,„,,„„   *^    '  )?       i    (■     *•    88.      Direction    or 
lENDENCY,  ten-den-se,  \ 

course  towards  any  place  or  object ;  direction  or  course 


Tender,  t^n-dir,  adj.  98.  Soft,  easily  impressed 
or  injured  ;  sensible,  easily  pained,  soon  sore;  effemi- 
nate, emasculate;  delicate;  exciting  kind  concern; 
com])assionate,  anxious  for  another's  good;  suscepti- 
ble of  soft  passions  ;  amorous ;  expressive  of  the  softer 
passions ;  gentle,  mild,  unwilling  to  pain;  young, 
weak,  as,  Tender  age. 

To  Tender,  t5n-d&r,  v.  a.  To  ofTer,  to  exiiibit, 
to  propose  to  .acceptance;  to  hold,  to  esteem;  to  regard 
with  kindness. 

TE-NDKR,  t^n-dEir,  s.  OfTer,  proposal  to  acceptance  ; 
regard,  kind  concern.     In  this  last  sense  not  in  use. 

Tendek-HEARTED,  t^n-dOr-hart-ed,  adj.  Of  a 
soft  compassionate  disposition. 

Tenderling,  t^n'dur-Ung,  s.  410.  'Ihe  first 
horns  of  a  deer ;  a  fondling. 

Tenderly,  tdn-dCir-le,  adv.  In  a  tender  manner, 
mildly,  gently,  softly,  kiiully 


state  of  being  stretclied. 
!  Tensive,  ten-slv,   adj.   158.428.     Giving  a  sea 

sation  of  stiffness  or  contraction. 
I  Tensure,   ten-shure,  a.  461.    The  act  of  stretch 
!      ing  or  state  of  being  stretched,  the  contrary  to  laxation 
I      or  laxity. 

I  Tent,  t^nt,  s.  a  soldier's  moveable  lodging  place, 
commonly  made  of  canvass  extended  upon  poles  ;  any 
temporary  habitation,  a  pavilion;  a  roll  of  lint  put  in- 
to a  sore;  a  species  of  wine  deeply  red,  chiefly  fiom 
Galhcia  in  Spam. 
To  Tent,  t^nt,  v-  n.  To  lodge  as  in  a  tent,  to  ta- 
bernacle. 
To  Tent,  t^nt,  v.  a.    To  search  as  with  a  mcdica! 

tent. 
TeNTATION,  ten-ta-sli&ii,  s.     Trial,  temptation. 
Tentative,  t^-n-tu-tlv,  adj.  512.    Trying,  essay- 
ing. 
Tented,  t^nt'5d,  adj.    Covered  with  tents. 
Tenter,  t^n-tfir,   s.  98.     A  hook  on  which  tilings 
arc  stretched ;   to  ne  on  the  Tenters,   to  be  on  tlie 
stretch,  to  Ije  in  difficulties. 
To  Tenter,  tenitur,  v.  a.    To  stretch  by  hooks. 
To  Tenter,  tiSn-tCir,  v.  n.     lo  admit  extension. 
Tenth,   xinlk,  adj.     First  after  the  nintli,  ordinal 

of  ten. 
Tenth,  ihnth,  s.    The  tenth;  tithe. 
Tenthly,  U-nth'-\^,  adv.     In  the  tenth  place. 
TentwoRT,  t^nt'wftrt,  s.     A  pl.mt. 
Tenuity,   te-mW-ti^,  s.    Thinness,  exility,  sm.-dl- 

ncss,  minuteness. 
Tenuous,  t^ii-ni-&s,  aclj.    Thin,  small,  minute. 
Tenure,  tt^-nire,  s.    Tenure  is  the  manner  where- 
by tenements  are  holden  of  their  lords. — See  Tenable. 
TepefacTION,    t^p-^-fik-shi'in,    s.     The  act  of 

warming  to  a  small  degree. 
Tepid,    tt'p-ld,    n<!j.    544.    Lukewarm,  warm  in  a 
Kiiiall  de.;iec. 
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Tepidity,  ti^-pld-^-t?,  s.     Lukewarmness. 

Tepoe,  t6-pur,  s.  1  6G.  544.  Lukewarmness,  gen- 
tle heat. 

TeRCE,  t^rse,  S.  p'Topcrhf  TlERCE.  A  vessel  cnn- 
Liining  forty-two  gallons  of  wine,  the  third  part  of  a 
butt  or  pipe. 

Terebinthinate,  ter-re-blni/Ai-nite,  91.      "^ 
Tkuebinthinr,  t'^.r-r^-\)\n'-th\n,  140.  5 

adj.     Consisting  of  turpcnliue,  mixeil  with  tui-pentine. 

To  TeIIEBRATS,  t§r-re-l)i:'ir(.',  V.  (I.  To  bore,  to 
perforate,  to  pieri-e. 

TeuebkaTION,  ter-r(J-bra-sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
borinp  or  picrcin;;. 

TEROEMlN'Otrs,  ter-j^in-<^-n&s,  adj.    Threefold. 

Tergiversation,  ter-je-v^r-sa-shun,  s.  Shift, 
subterfuije,  evasion. 

Tbrm,  term,  s.  Limit,  boundary ;  the  word  by 
which  a  thing  is  expressed ;  words,  Uineuage;  condi- 
tion, stipulation  ;  tiine  for  which  any  thing  lasts ;  in 
Law,  the  time  in  which  the  tribunals,  or  places  of  judg- 
ment, are  open. 

To  Term,  t^nn,  v,  a.    To  name,  to  call 

TeRMAGANCY,  t§r-ml-gin-S^,  s.  Turbulence,  tu- 
tnultuousness. 

Termagant,  t^rimi-gint,  ad).  88.  Tumultuous, 
turbulent;  quarrelsome,  scolding,  furious. 

Termagant,  t^rimi-glnt,  x.  a  scold,  a  brawl- 
ing turbulent  woman. 

Termi.vable,  t^r-rnt^-na-l)l,  wlj.  Limitable,  that 
admiti  of  bounds. 

To  Terminate,  t^r-m^-nato,  v.  a.    To  bound,  to 

limit;   to  put  an  end  to. 

To  Terminate.  tSKm^-nate,  v.  n.   To  be  limit- 
ed, to  end,  to  have  an  end  ;  to  attain  its  end. 
Termination,  t^r-tTi<i-na-sh&n,  i.    The  act  of 

limiting  or  bounding  ;  bound,  limit ;  end,  conclusion  ; 
end  of  words  as  varied  by  their  significations. 

Tkrmi.VTHUS,  t^r-mini//j5s,  s.     A  tumour. 

'J'eRMLESS,  t^rm-I^s,  adj.     Unlimited,  boundless. 

Termly,  t^rnn-le,  adv.    Term  by  term. 

Ternary,  t^r^nJ-r^,    ? 

Ternion,  t^r-n^-5n,    )    ' 

Terrace,  t^r-rls,  *.  91.  A  small  mount  of  earth 
covered  with  grass  ;  a  raised  walk. 

TerraQUEOCS,  t^r-ra-kwii-tis,  a(lj.  Composed  of 
land  and  water. 

Terrene,  t^r-r^ne/  a(l;.    Earthly,  terrestrial. 

TeRREOUS,  t^r^re-l'is,  arlj.  Earthly,  consisting  if 
earth. 

Terrestrial,  t^r-r6s-tr<i-il,  adj.  Earthly,  not  ce- 
lestial; consisting  of  earth,  terreous. 

To  Terrestrify,  tSr-rCs^tre-fl,  v.  n.  To  reduce 
to  the  state  of  earth. 

TeRRESTRIOUS,  t^r-r^sitri-&s,  adj.  Terreous, 
earthy,  consisting  of  earth. 

Terrible,  t^r-r^-bl,  adj.  405.  IGO.  Dreadful, 
formidable,  causing  fear;  great,  so  as  to  offend  ;  a  col- 
loquial hyperbole. 

TehRIBLENESS,  t^r-re-bl-n^s,  s.  Formidableness, 
the  quality  of  being  terrible,  dreadfulness. 

Terribly,  t^r-r^-blc^,  adv.  Dreadfully,  formidably, 
so  as  to  raise  fear ;  violently,  very  much. 

Terrier,  t^r-r^tir,  s.  a  dog  that  follows  his  game 
imder  ground See  Turrier. 

TeRRIFICK,  ter-rlf-tik,  adj.  509.  Dreadful,  caus- 
ing terror. 

To  Terrify,  ter-r^-f!,  v.  a.    To  fright,  to  siiock 

with  fear,  to  make  afraid. 

Territory,  t6r-re-t&r-t',  .t.  557.  Land,  country, 
dominion,  district. — See  Domestic/c. 

Terror,  t^r^rnr,  s.  166.  Fear  communicated  ; 
fear  received ;  the  cause  of  fear. 

Tkrse,  terse,  adj.    Smooth  ;  cleanly  vpritten,  neat. 

Tertian,  ter-shin,  s.  83.  Is  an  ague  intermit- 
ting but  one  d.ay,  so  that  there  arc  two  tits  in  three  davs. 


lumber  Three. 


Tesselated,   t^s-s5l  la-t^J,   adj.     Variegated  bj 

squares. 

Test,  t^st,  s.  The  cupel  by  which  refiners  try  their 
metals;  trial,  examin.-ition,  as  by  the  cupel ;  means  of 
trial ;  that  with  which  any  thing  is  comjiared  in  order 
to  prove  its  genuineness;  discriminative  characteris. 
tick. 

Testaceous,  t?s-t;Ush&s,  acl}.  S57.  Consisting 
of  shells,  composed  of  shells;  having  eontltiuous,  not 
jointed  shells,  opposo;l  to  crustaceous. 

Testament,  tlsiti-ment,  s.  a  win,  any  writing 
directing  the  disposal  of  the  possessions  of  a  man  de- 
ceased ;  the  name  of  each  of  the  %'olumes  of  the  Holy- 
Scripture. 

Testamentary,  t3s-tA-tn^nit;\-re,  adj.     Given 

by  will,  contained  in  wills. 
Testate,  t^s-tate,  adj.     Having  made  a  will. 
Testator,   tfis-taitfir,  s.   166.     One  who  leaves  a 

will. 
Testatrix,  t5s-ta-tiiks,  s.    a  woman  who  leaves 

a  will. 
Tested,  t^st-^d,  adj.    Tried  by  a  test. 
Tester,    t^st-fir,    i.    9S.      A   sixpence;   the  covet 

of  a  bed. 
Testicle,  t5sit^-kl,  s.  405.     An  organ  of  seed  in 

animals. 

Testification,  t5s-t(^-fe-ka-sli?in,  s.    The  act  ot- 

witnessing. 

Testificator,  t^s-t^-f^-ka-t&r,  s.  One  wha 
witnesses. 

Testifier,  t^sit(i-n-lir,  i.  531.     One  who  testifies 

To  Testify,  tes-t^-fl,  v.  n.  1 83.  To  witness,  to 
prove,  to  give  evidence. 

To  Testify,  tes-tt^-fi,  v.  n.  To  witness,  to  give 
evidence  of  any  point. 

Testily,  t^s-te-ld,  adv.  Fretfully,  peevishly,  mo- 
rosely. 

Testimonial,    t^s-t^-in6in^-Jl,   s.     a   writing 

produced  by  any  one  as  an  evidence  for  himself. 

Testimony,  t^s-t^-m&n-e,  s.  557.  Evidence  gi- 
ven, [iroof;  pnbliek  evidence;  open  attestation,  pro- 
fession.— See  Domcstick: 

Testiness,  t§s'te-n^s,  a.    Moroseness. 

Testy,  t^s-tt^,  adj.   Fretful,  peevish,  apt  to  be  angry. 

Tetchy,  tctsh-e,  adj.     Froward,  peevish. 

Tete-a-tete,  tatc-^-tate,'  *.  {Frendi.)    Cheek 

by  jowl. 
Tether,  t^TH'&r,  s.  469.  a  string  by  which  cat- 
tle are  held  from  pasturing  too  wide. 
!?'';;-  All  our  lexicographers  stem  to  prefer  this  word  to 
tedder,  except  Barclay  and  Junius,  who  refer  us  from  te- 
ther to  tedder;  and  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  its 
derivation  from  the  Belgic  word  tudder,  which  Junius 
explains  to  be  a  rope  by  which  horses  or  other  cattle  are 
tied  to  keep  them  from  straying;  and  this,  he  says,  uii- 
doubtedly  comes  from  the  Irish  lead,  a  rope.  While 
Skinner,  without  his  usual  judgment,  derives  it  from  the 
Latin  tentor,  because  it  restrains  cattle  from  straying. 
l!ut  though  tet/ier  is  much  more  in  use  than  tedder,'  it  is 
certainly  nrt  so  legitimately  formed,  and  ought  not  to 
have  the  piefercncc. 

Tetragonal,  t^-tilg-gA-nil,  «rf/.  518.    Square. 

Tetrarch,  t^-trJrk,  or  tetiiark,  s.    A  Uoman  go- 
vernor of  the  fourth  part  of  a  province. 
Jt;^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry,  are  for  the 

first  pronunciation  of  this  word,  and  Uuchanan  and  Kn- 

lick'/or  the  second.    Let  those  who  plead  the  Latin  (|uan- 

tity  for  the  short  sound  off,  peruse  Principles,  Xo.  544. 

Tptrarchate,  te  tr^rikate,      7  *•    A  Koman  go- 

TetRAHCHY,  teti-trar-kt\  503.  S  vernment. 

Tetkastick,  te-trusitik,  s.  509.  An  epigram  ot 
stanzii  of  four  verses. 

Tetter,  t^t-t&r,  s.  98,  a  scab,  a  scurf,  a  rii!g. 
worm. 

TEirrONIC,  tiVtiVi'lk,  adj.  Spoken  by  the  Teu 
tones,  or  aucieul  Germans. 

Text,  tekst,  s.  'J'hat  on  whicli  a  comment  is  wri- 
ten  ;  sentence  of  .scripture. 

517 
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f'u:*  559.  FMe  72,  fir  77,  fill  83,  ftt  81— mi  93,  mSt  S>— pine  105,  pin  107— ni  162.  mOvo  1(54, 


Textile,  tSks-tll,  adj.  140.  Woven,  capable  of 
bring  woven. 

Textuarist,  teks-tshi-.\-rist,  s.  One  ready  in 
the  text  ot  scripture,  a  Divine  well  versed  in  scriplure. 

TeXTUARY,  tJksitshi-l-r^,  nrlj.  463.  Contained 
in  the  text ;  servinp  as  a  text,  authoritative. 

Texture,  t^ks-tshiire,  s.  461.  The  act  of  weav- 
infj ;  a  web,  a  thing  woven  ;  manner  of  weaving  with 
respect  either  to  form  or  matter;  disposition  of  the 
parts  of  bodies. 

Than,  TH;\n,  ado.  466.  A  particle  placed  in  com- 
parison after  the  comparative  adjective. 

Thane,  Mane,  s.  466.  An  old  title  of  honour,  per- 
haps equivalent  to  baron. 

To  Thank,  t/Angk,  v.  «.  408.  466.  To  return 
acknowledgments  for  any  favour  or  Itindness ;  it  is  used 
often  in  a  contrary  or  ironical  sense. 

Thanks,  t/Angks,  t.  Acknowledgment  paid  for 
favour  or  kindness,  expression  of  gratitude. 

Thankful,  Mngkif&l,  adj.  FuU  of  gratitude, 
ready  to  acknowledge  good  received. 

Thankfully,  f/jlngk-fuW,  adv.  With  lively  and 
grateful  sense,  or  ready  acknowledgment  of  good  re- 
ceived. 

Thankless,  /Aingkil^s,  adj.  Unthankful,  un- 
grateful, making  no  acknowledgment ;  not  deserving, 
or  not  likely,  to  gain  thanks. 

ThaNKLESSNESS,  f/jS.ngk-15s-n^s,  s.  Ingratitude, 
failure  to  acknowledge  good  received. 

Thankoffeeing,  fAi:igki6f-fftr.ing,  s.  Offering 
paid  in  acknowledgment  of  mercy. 

Thanksgiving,  J^ingks-giv-lng,  s.    Celebration 

of  mercy. 

Thankworthy,  /Alngkiw5r-TH^,  adj.  Deserv- 
ing; gratitude. 
That,  THlt,  pronoun  demonstrative,  50.  Not  this, 
but  the  other ;  it  sometimes  serves  to  save  the  repetition 
of  a  word  or  words  forei^oing  ;  opposed  to  This,  as  the 
Other  to  One ;  when  This  and  That  relate  to  forego- 
ing words.  This  is  referred  to  the  latter,  and  That  to 
the  former;  such  as;  That  which,  what;  the  thing; 
by  way  of  eminence. 

g^-  When  this  word  is  used  as  a  pronoun  demonstra- 
tive, it  has  always  an  accent  on  it,  and  is  heard  distinctly 
rhyming  with  hat,  mat,  &c  Thus  in  Pope's  Essay  on 
Criticism,  v.  5. 

•*  But  of  the  two,  less  dang'r<mi  Is  th*  offence 
*«  To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  lense, 
"  Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  en  in  thit ; 
"  Ten  censure  wrong,  for  one  who  writes  amiss.* 

Here  the  word  that  is  as  distinctly  pronounced  as  any 
other  accented  word  in  the  language. 
That,  that,  pronoun  relative.     Which,  relating  to 

an  antecedent  thing;   who,  relating  to  an  antecedent 

person. 

Jt^  When  thif  word  is  a  relative  pronoun,  and  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  sentence  with  other  words,  it  never  can  have 
an  accent,  and  is  therefore  much  less  distinctly  pronounced 
han  the  foregoing  word,  in  this  case  thea  goes  into  that 
obscure  sound  it  generally  has  when  unaccented,  88,  as 
may  be  heard  in  pronouncing  it  in  the  following  passage 
from  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  v.  297- 

"  True  wit  It  nature  to  advantaj^e  dress'd, 
"  Wl)at  oft  was  Ihouf^ht,  but  ne'er  so  well  en»res$'d  ; 
•*  Something,  whose  trutil,  conTlnc'd  at  sight,  we  fiad^ 
"  That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  itiind." 

Here  we  find  the  a  so  obscured  as  to  approach  nearly  to 
short  u ;  and,   without  any  percejitible  diftVrcncc  in  the 
sound,  the  woid  might  be  written  thut,  92. 
That,  TH^I,  conjunct.  50.  466.    Because  ;   noting 

a  cnns<;quence;  noting  indication;  noting  a  final  end, 

in  That,  as  being. 

jt^  What  has  been  observed  of  the  pronunciation  of 
thisworii,  when  a  relative  pronoun,  is  perfectly  appheable 
to  it  when  a  conjunction  ;  in  either  case  it  never  has  the 
accent,  and  necessarily  goes  into  an  obscure  sound  like 
short  u.  Thus  in  the  following  passage  from  Pope's  Es- 
say on  Criticism : 

"•  The  Tulgar  thus  through  tmltatlcm  err; 

"  Asofl  the  )eam*d,  by  beln|^  sinffular  ; 

"  Ho  much  llicy  scorn  the  crowd,  Ihul  if  the  throng 

"  By  ch.ince  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong." 

Herr  the  conjunction  that  Is  pronounced  with  exactly 
the  same  degree  of  obscurity  as  when  a  relative  pronoun. 
The  word  that,  by  being  sometiraej  a  deiuonstrative 
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pronoun,  sometimes  a  relative,  and  sometimes  a  conjunc- 
tion, may  produce  a  quadruple  repetition  of  the  sama 
word,  which,  though  not  elegant,  is  strictly  grammatical ; 
a  repetition  which  is,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  the  English 
language.  This  is  humorously  exemplified  by  Mr.  Steela 
in  tlie  Spectator,  No.  80,  in  the  Just  Remonstrance  of  af- 
fronted That,  where  he  brings  in  this  word,  declaring  how 
useful  it  had  been  to  a  great  orator,  who,  in  a  speech  to 
the  lords,  had  said,  "  My  Lords,  with  humble  submission, 
that  that  I  say,  is ;  that  that  that  that  gentleman  has  ad- 
vanced is  not  that  that  he  should  have  proved  to  your 
Lordships."  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  passage,  it  is 
plain  that  the  word  that,  which  is  not  printed  in  italieks, 
IS  pronounced  nearly  as  if  written  thut.  I  am  sensible  of 
the  delicacy  of  the  obscure  sound  of  this  a,  and  therefore 
do  not  offer  «  as  a  perfect  equivalent,  but  as  the  nearest 
approach  to  it,  and  as  the  means  of  pointing  out  the  power 
of  the  accent  and  its  importance  in  ascertaining  the  sense, 
for  if  all  these  words  were  pronounced  equally  distinct,  it 
Is  plain  the  sense  would  be  obscured :  and  so  flable  are  the 
relative,  the  conjunction,  and  the  demonstrative,  to  be 
confounded,  that  some  writers  have  distingushed  the  lat- 
ter by  printing  it  in  italieks.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the 
most  profound  and  ingenious  investigation  of  the  gram- 
matical origin  of  these  words,  must  consult  Home  Tooke's 
Diversiont  of  Purley. 
Thatch,    Mitsh,   *.  466.     straw  laid  upon  the  top 

of  a  house  to  keep  out  the  weather. 
To  Thatch,  tAitsh,  v.   a.    To  cover  as  with  straw 
Thatcher,    tAitsh-ur,     $.    One  who  covers  houses 

with  straw. 
To  Thaw,  Maw,  v.  n.  466.    To  grow  liquid  after 

congelation,  to  melt ;  to  remit  the  cold  which  had  caui. 

ed  frost. 
To  Thaw,  M4w,  v.  a.    To  melt  what  was  congealed. 
Thaw,   </iaw,  *.    Liquefaction  of  any  thing  congeaU 

od  ;  warmth,  such  as  liquefies  congelation. 
The,  TH^,   or  Th5,   article,  466.    The  article  not- 
ing a  particular  thing;  before  a  vowel,  E  is  commonly 

cut  oft  in  verse. 

J;^'  Mr.  Sherida:.  has  given  us  these  two  modes  of  pro. 
Douncing  this  word,  but  has  not  told  us  when  we  are  to 
use  one,  and  when  the  other.  To  supply  this  deficiency, 
therefore,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  is  prefixed 
to  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant ;  is  has  a  short  sound, 
little  more  than  the  sound  of  th  without  the  e  ;  and  when 
it  precedes  a  word  Ijeginning  with  a  vowel,  the  t  is  soundea 
plainly  and  distinctly.  This  difference  will  be  jierceptible 
by  compairing  the  pen,  the  liand,  4c.  with  the  oil,  theair, 
&LC.\  or  the  difference  of  this  word  before  ancients  and 
modtrns  in  the  following  couplet  of  Pope: 

"  Home  foreign  writers,  some  our  own  despise  ) 
"  The  ancients  only,  or  the  modems  pri  ze." 

A  very  imperfect  way  of  pronouncing  this  word  fre- 
quently arises  in  verse,  where  the  poet,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  metre,  cuts  of  the  e  by  an  ajxistrophe,  and  u- 
nites  the  article  to  the  following  word.  This  pronuncia- 
tion depr.-ivcs  the  sound  of  the  verse  without  necessity,  as 
the  syllable  formed  by  t  is  so  short  as  to  admit  of  being 
sounded  in  the  preceding  syllable,  so  as  not  to  increase 
the  number  of  syllables  to  the  ear,  or  to  hurt  the  melody, 

•• 'Tis  hard  to  say,  If  (Renter  want  of  skill 
••  Appeaf  in  writing,  or  m  judging  ill  : 
**  But  of  the  two,  less  dans'rous  is  th*  offence 
"  To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense."        Pop* 
-"  Him,  <V  Almighty  Po 


"  HurI'd,  headlong  flaming,  from  ih'  ethereal  sky, 

•*  With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 

"  To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 

"In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 

"  \Vho  durst  del^  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms.  Hilton. 

In  these  examples  we  see  the  particle  the  may  either 
form  a  distinct  syllable,  or  not.  In  the  third  line  from 
Pope,  the  first  </ic  forms  a  distinct  syllabic,  but  the  second 
it  sunk  into  the  succeeding  noun.  The  same  may  be  ob- 
served of  this  particle  in  the  first,  sectmd,  and  sixth  lines 
of  the  passage  from  Milton  ;  but  what  appears  strange  is, 
that  though  the  particle  the  before  a  vowel,  and  shorten- 
ed bv  an  apostrophe,  does  not  augment  the  number  of 
syllables,  it  is  really  pronounced  longer  than  where  it  forms 
^  syllabic,  and  is  not  thus  shortened  by  elision.  This  is 
ypparent  In  the  third  line  from  Pope, 

"  But  of  the  two,  1m»  dang*rout  la  th'  ofTence."* 

The  reason  that  the  first  the,  though  pronounced  shartcr 
than  the  second,  forms  a  syllable,  and  the  second  does 
not,  seems  to  arise  from  the  coalescence  of  the  vowel*, 
which,  though  lengthened  in  sound,  may  still  be  p.v.- 
nounccd  with  one  impulse  of  the  breath.  Thus,  when  a 
consonant  follows  the  particle  thf,  we  find  two  distinct 
imoulses,  though  the  e  is  dropped ;  but  when  a  vowel  fol- 
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ows  the,  the  Impulse  on  the  particle  slides  over,  as  it  were, 
to  t!ie  ooiisoiiant  of  the- succeeding  syllable,  without  forin- 
Ing  two  distinct  impulses,  nearly  as  if  a  ;/  were  interjio-i- 
cd,  and  the  words  were  written  tli'Yqffeitce,  th'Yomnipo- 
tent,  &c 

I  woul'i  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  disapprove  of 
the  practice  of  eliding  the  :  before  a  vowel  to  the  eye 
when  the  verse  requires  it;  this  practice  is  founded  on 
pood  sense;  and  the  first  line  in  the  passage  from  Milton 
shows  the  necessity  of  making  the  distinction,  when  it  is, 
and  when  it  is  not,  to  be  elided  ;  what  I  wish  to  reform 
is,  the  practice  of  shortening  the  e  to  the  ear,  and  thus 
mincing  and  impoverishing  the  sound  of  the  verse  with- 
out necessity. 

ThkatraL,  </zd-i-trJl,  adj.    Belonging  to  a  theatre. 

Theatre,  thi-^-thr,  s.  416.  470.     a  place  in 

which  shows  are  exhibited;  a  playhouse;  a  place  rising 

by  steps  like  a  theatre. 

Theatrick,  </j^-at-trlk,  409.  ? 

Theatrical,  thi-lt-tri-kM,   S        -^ 

suiting  a  theatre,  pertaining  to  a  theatre. 

Theatrically,  M^Atitr^-kil-^,  adv.    In  a  man 

ncr  suiting  the  stage. 
Thee,   ThU,   466.   36.     The  oblique  singular  of 

Thou. 
Theft,    thift,    l.  466.     The  act  of  stealing  ;   the 

thing  stolen. 
Their,  Tnire,  adj.  466.     Of  them;  the  pronoun 
possessive  from  They;  Theirs  is  used  wlien  any  tiling 
conies  between  the  possessive  and  substantive. 
ThEIST,  thi^ht,  $.     One  who  believes  in  God. 
Theism,    thi^lsm,   s.     Natural  religion ;   the  mere 

belief  of  a  God  ;  v.'eism. 
Them,  TH^m,  5.  466.    The  oblique  case  of  They. 
Theme,    thimCi   s.  406.     A  subject  on  which  one 
speaks  or  writes;  a  short  dissertation  written  by  boys 
on  any  topick ;  the  original  word  whence  others  are 
derived. 
Themselves,    TH^m-s^lvzf   t.      These   very   per- 
sons ;  the  oblique  case  of  They  and  Selves. 
Then,  TH^n,  adv.  466.     At  that  time  ;  afterwards, 
immediately  afterwards,  soon  afterwards ;  in  that  case, 
hi  consequence ;  therefore,  for  this  reason  ;  at  another 
time;  as.  Now  and  Then ;  at  one  time  and  other ;  that 
time. 
Thence,   TH^nse,    adv.    466.     From  that  place  ; 

from  that  time ;  for  that  reason. 
THENCErOETH,   Ta&nse^fdrlh,    adv.     From  that 

time. 
Thencefohwaed,  TH^nse-foriwird,  adv.     On 

from  that  time. 
TheocbaCT,    thi-ik'-kri-si,   s.  470.  518.     Go- 
vernment immediately  superintended  by  God. 
TheocRATICAL,    thi-6-krkt-ti-kk\,   adj.     Relat- 
ing to  a  government  administered  by  God. 
ThEOGONY,   thi-bg-s6-ni,   s.  518.     The  genera- 
tion of  the  godb 

Theologian,   (Ai-A-lA^jd-an,   s.    a  divine;  a 

Professor  of  Divinity. 

Theological,  /Ae-<i-15d-jtkil,  adj.     Ueiating 

to  the  science  of  Divinity. 

Theologically,  fAd-6-l6dijikil-^,  adv.  Ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  theology. 

ThEOLOGIST,  tki-bl'-ld-jht,  s.  A  divine,  one  stu- 
dious in  the  science  of  divinity. 

Theologde,  thi:'-6.l!)g,  t.  518.  A  divine,  one 
versed  in  divinity. 

Theology,  /Ad-51Mi-j^,  s.  519.    Divinity. 

Theomachy,  th&-bm!4i-ki,  s.  The  fight  against 
the  gods  by  the  giants — See  Monomaehy. 

Theorbo,  tkk-br'-hb,  ».  a  large  lute  for  play- 
ing a  thorough  bass. 

Theorem,  <A^-6-rem,  «.   170, 
down  as  a  settled  truth. 

Theorematical,  f/je-A-r^-mati^-kJl,     ) 

Theobematick,  <A^-4-re-miti!k,  (  adj. 

Theorem  icK,  iAd-6-r^niiik,  509.  ^ 

Comprised  in  theorems,  consisting  in  theorems. 
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Theoretical,  t/i^-o-ret-te-kll, ") 
Theoretick,  th^-b.Th!^ik,  I  "'^J-    ^'•'^'"'^ 

Theorical,  th^-hv'-i,.kU,  ('''"''  'i=P^n'''"8 

Theorick,  i;,.i-6r:ik,  509.  y"    "'^"'^    "•' 

speculation,  terminating  in  theory  or  speculation. 

Theoretically,  thi^6-Th-i-kk\-&,  adv.   Specu- 

latively,  not  practically. 
Theorick,  //j^-4-rik,  s.  510.     A  speculatist.  one 

who  knows  only  speculation,  not  practice. 
ThEOSICALLY,  th^.bt'-k-kk\.^,  adj.    Speculatively, 

not  practically. 
Theorist,   M^^A-rlst,   «.     a  speculatist,  one  given 

to  speculation. 
Theory,    th^'-b-r^,   s.  1 70.    Si)ecu!ation,  not  prac- 
tice, scheme,  a  plan  or  system  yet  subsisting  only  iu 

the  mind. 
ThEEAPEUTICK,    thh-k-pU-t\k,     adj.       Curative, 

teaching  or  endeavouring  the  cure  of  diseases. 
There    THare,  adv.  94.     in  that  place  ;   it  is  op- 

posed  to  Here ;  an  exclamation  directing  to  something 

at  a  distance. 

Thereabout,  THire-i-b5ut,     7 

Thereabouts,  THareii-bSuts,  \  ^^" 

that  place;  nearly,  near  that  number,  quantity,  or 
state ;  concerning  that  matter. 

Thereafter,  THare-Af-tiir,  adv.  According  to 
that,  accordingly. 

Thereat,  THare-it/  adv.  At  that,  on  that  ac- 
count ;  at  that  place. 

Thereby,  THare-bi,'  adv.    By  that,  by  means  of  that. 

Therefore,  THfir-fAre,  adv.  94.  For  that,  for  this 

for  this  reason  ;  in  consequence;  in  return  for  this,  ia 

recom])ense  for  this  or  for  that. 

It^  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  Johnson  should  not 

have  noticed  that  this  word  is  seldom  used  as  an  adverb, 

but  almost  always  as  a  conjunction. 

Therefrom,  THare-fr6m,'  adv.  From  that,  from 
this. 

Therein,  Tnire-ln,'  adv.    in  that,  in  this. 

Thereinto,  THare-in-t6,'  adv.   Into  that,  into  this 

Thereof,  THare-6f/  adv.  377.    Of  that,  of  this. 

Thereon,  THare-6n,'  adv.    On  that. 

1'hereout,  THare-o&t^  adv.    Out  of  that. 

Thereto,  Tuare-tS/  1 

Thereunto,  THire-&n-t6,'  T        '^°  """'• 

Thereupon,  THare-&p-&n,'  adv.  Upon  that,  in 
consequence  of  that ;  immediately. 

Thereunder,  THare-&n-d&r,  adv.    Under  that. 

Therewith,  THare-wl/A,'  adv.  With  that  ;  im- 
mediately.— Soe  Forthwith. 

Therewithal,  THare-wi/A-^l/  adv.   Over  and  a- 

bove ;  at  the  same  time  ;  with  that. 
TheriacaL,    thi-i\-^-ki.\,    adj.  506.    Medicinal, 

physical. 
Thbbmometkb,  /A^r-in5mi(i-t&r,   i.  518.     An 

instrument  for  measuring  the  heat  of  the  air,  or  of  any 

matter. 

Thermometrical,  /A5r-mA.m5t-trd-kil,  adj. 
•168.     Relating  to  the  measure  of  heat. 

ThermoscOPE,  thir'-mit-skbTpe,  $.  An  instru- 
ment by  which  the  degrees  of  heat  are  discovered. 

These,  TH^zc,  pronoun.  466.  The  plural  of  This. 
Opposed  to  Those;  These  relates  to  the  persons  or 
things  last  mentioned,  and  Those  to  the  first. 

Thesis,  fAti-sls,  s.  a  position,  something  laid  down 
affirmatively  or  negatively. 

Theurgic,  </j^-&r-jlk,  adj.     Relating  to  theurgy. 

Theurgy,  /A(i-&r-je,  s.  llie  power  of  doing  super- 
natural things  by  lawful  means,  as,  by  prayer  to  God. 

Thew,  thh,  i.  Quality,  manners  :  in  Shakespeare  it 
seems  to  signify  brawn  or  bulk. 

They,  /Aa,  s.  In  the  oblique  case  Them,  the  plu- 
ral of  He  or  She.  The  men,  the  women,  the  persons; 
those  men,  those  women,  opposed  to  some  others. 

Thick,  link,  adj.  466.    Not  thin ;  dense,  not  rare, 

51S 


Tlie  contrary  to  thickness 
;  rareness,  not  spissitude. 
.    The  first  aftci  t)ie  second 
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gros-i:  muddv,  fi?cu!ent ;  great  in  circumference ;  frc-    TlIlNLY,    //iln-1^,    adv.     Not  thickly;   not  closely 

»)uent,  in  qu'iek  succession,  with  little  niterniission ;  ,      ^^^  numerously. 

cliwe,  not  divided  by  much  space,  crowded  ;  not  easdy  |  thW-n^'-    s 

pervious,  set  with  things  close  to  each  other;  coarse,     IHtNNRSS,   f/nn-ne^,  s. 

not  thill ;  without  proper  intcr\'als  of  articulation.         !      exility,  tenuity  ;  scarcity  ; 
Thick,    th\k,   s.  400.     The  thickest  part,  or  time}  THIRD,  thhrd,  adj.  108 

when  any  thing  is  thickest;  through  Thick  and  thin,  i  THIRD,  </i&r(l,  s.     The  third  p.irt. 

whatever  is  in  the  way.  i  ThiRDBOUO'JGH.  </iiird-l)fir-rA,  s.     A n  under -con- 

ThICK,   thlk,  adv.     Frequently,  fast  ;   cloeely  ;    to  .i  |      ^.,^^^^^ 

great  depth  ;  Thick  and  threefold,  in  quick  succession,  ,  ^jj'jrdly,  thhrdUi,  adv.     In  the  third  place. 

m  f;rcat  numbers.  \  ,  x 

To  Thicken,  /AlU^kn,  v.  n.  103.    To  make  thick  ,    Thirst,  Mfirst,  s.   108.    The  pain  suffered  for  want 

to  m.ike  close,  to  fill  up  interstices;  to  condense,  to;      of  drink,  want  of  drink;  eagerness,  vehement  desire. 

concrete ;  to  strengthen,  to  confirm  ;  to  make  ficqucnt ;  ;  To  ThIRST,  f/iUrst,  v.  n.    To  feel  want  of  drink,  to 

to  make  close  or  numerous.  |      be  thirsty  or  atliirst;  to  have  a  vehement  desire  for 

7o  Thicken,   rAikikn,   v.   n.     To  grow  thick;   to]     anything. 

grow  dense  or  muddy;  to  concrete,  to  be  consolidated  ;  j  I'^IRSTINESS,  //i&rst-t^n6s,  s.     The  state  of  being 

to  grow  clone  or  numerous;  to  grow  quick.  thirsty. 

Thicket,   th\k'-lt,  s.   98.     A  close  knot  or  tuft  of    Thirsty,  thhrst^ti,  adj.    SufTering  want  of  drink  J 

trees,  3  close  wood.  pained  for  want  of  drink;  possessed  with  any  vehement 

Thickly,  i/ilk-lt^,  ndv.    Deeply,  to  a  great  quantity.  |      desire,  as,  blood-thirsty. 
Thickness,   thlk'-uh,  $.    The  state  of  being  thick,  !  Thirteen,  </iiirit(-en,  .k//.   108.    Ten  and  three. 


One  whose 

275.     To  steal,  to  prac- 
The  practice  of  steal- 
Given  to  stealii 
adv. 


prac- 


■Like  a  thief 

I.     Disposition   to 


density ;  quantity  of  matter  interposed  ;  space  taken  up 
by  matter  interposed  ;  quantity  laid  on  quantity  to  some 
considerable  depth  ;  consistence,  grossness,  impcrvioiis- 
ness,  closeness;   want  of  sharpness,  want  of  quickness. 

ThICKSKULI.ED,  r/;lkisk&ld,  adj.     Dull,  stupid. 

Thickset,  ^Aik's^t,  adj.    Close  planted. 

ThICKSKIN,  f/llkiskin,  s.  A  coarse  gross  man. 
Old  cant  word. 

ThieI",  thii(,S.  275.  466.  One  who  takes  what  be- 
lon,"*  to  another ;  an  excrescence  in  tlie  snufl'of  a  can- 
dle. ' 

Thieecatcher,  /A^^f-k5tsh-fir,  ^ 

Thieftaker,  thi^t'-tk-kiir,  \ 

business  is  to  detect  thieves. 

To  Thieve,  th^^v,  v.  n. 
tise  theft. 

Thievery',  ihii-v'-^ir-i,  s 

ing  ;  that  which  is  stolen. 

Thievish,  th^iv'-hh,  adj. 

tising  theft ;   secret,  sly. 

Thievishly',  <A(^ev-ls!i-le, 
Thievishness,  <A^(.'v-ish-nC's, 

steal,  habit  of  stealin;;. 
Thigh,  th\,  s.  466.    The  thigh  includes  all  between 

the  buttocks  and  the  knee. 
Thill,  thW,  s.  466.    The  shafts  of  a  waggon. 

Thii.l-horse,  f'ill-li5rse,   V        ,,..    ,    , ,  . 

,,,,,,  >  *.     1  he  last  horse,  the 

1  KILLER,  //al-lur,  \ 

horse  that  goes  between  the  slufls. 

Thimble,  /Alm-bl,  s.  405.  466.  A  metal  cover  by 
which  women  secure  their  linger;  from  the  needle. 

ThiJIE,  time,  s.  471.  Properly  Thyme.  A  fra- 
grant herb  from  which  the  bees  are  sujiposed  to  draw 
honey. 

Thin,  t/iln,  flfZ;'.  466.  Not  thick;  rare,  not  dense  ; 
not  close,  separate  by  Iarg(?  spaces ;  no  closely  com- 
pact or  accumulated  ;  small,  not  abounding;  lean,  slim, 
slender. 

Thin,  t/an,  adv.     Not  thickly. 

To  Thin,  thm,  v.  a.  To  make  thin  or  rare,  not  to 
thicken;  to  make  less  close  or  numerous;  toattenuale. 

Thine,  Tulne,  prunoun,  466.  Belonging  or  relat- 
ing to  tlicc. 

Thing,  th\ng,  s.  466.  Whatever  Is,  not  .i  [ler- 
soii ;  it  is  used  ill  contempt;  it  i»  used  of  persons  in 
contempt,  or  sometiir.cs  with  I'ity. 

7'o  Think,  i/diigk,  v.  n.  408.  Prc.t.  Thought.  To 
have  ideas  to  compare  tcmns  or  thing;,  to  reason  ;  to 
Judge,  to  conclude,  to  determine  ;  to  intend  ;  to  ima- 
gine, to  fancy ;  to  muse,  to  meditate;  to  recollect,  to 
observe;  to  judge,  to  conclude. 

To  Think,  </iliigk,  v,  a.  50.  466.  To  imagine,  to 
image  in  the  iniiiii;  to  conceive;  to7hlnk  much,  to 
pruifgc. 

'J'iiinKER,  MingU-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  thinks. 

'['IIINKI.NG,  //iiiigk-lng,  5.  410.  Imagination,  cogi- 
t-',tion,  judgmenl- 


fHlRTEKNTH,  thhr-ti^nth^  adj.  The  third  after 
the  tenth. 

Thirtieth,  llmt-ii-^th,  adj.  279.  Tht  tenth 
thrice  toM. 

Thirty,  thhi-t^,  adj.   108.    Thrice  ten. 

1'his,  this,  Pronotm  demonstrative.  That  which 
is  present,  what  is  now  mentioned ;  the  nevtluture; 
This  is  used  for  This  time;  the  last  past;  it  is  often 
opposed  to  That;  when  This  and  That  respect  a  for- 
mer sentence.  This  relates  to  the  latter.  That  to  the 
former  member  ;  sometimes  it  is  opposed  to  the  Other. 

Thistle,  ^Als-sl,  s.  466.  472.  A  prickly  weed 
growing  in  corn  fields. 

Thistly',  ^Ais-l^,  adj.    Overgrown  with  thistles. 

Thither,  TnlTH-fir,  adv.  466.  To  that  place ;  it  in 
opposed  to  Hither  ;  to  that  end,  to  that  point. 

Thitherto,  THlTH-fir-tA,  adv.    To  that  end,  so  far. 

Thitherward,  TiilTH-ir-wird,  adv.  Towards 
that  place. 

Tho'  Th6,  conj.    Contracted  for  Though. 
I      Irt"  I'his  contraction  means  nothing,  and  ought  not  to 
!  be  admitted,  unless  printers  are  at  their  last  shitt  to  shor- 
ten a  line  in  verse. 

'I'hong,  thbng,  s.    A  strap  or  string  of  le,ither. 

ThORACICK,  f/iA-rAs-lk,  adj.  509.  Belonging  to 
the  breast. 

ThoraL,  </i6-ril,  adj.     Uelating  to  the  bed. 

Thorn,  thorn,  s.  A  prickly  tree  of  several  kinds  ; 
a  prickle  growing  on  the  thorn-bush  ;  any  thing  trou- 
blesome. 

Thornapple,  //t5rni3p-pl,  s.    A  plant. 

Thornback,  thonV-hlk,  S.    A  sea-fish. 

Thornrut,  th6rn-hfit,  t.    A  sort  of  sea-fish. 

Thorny,  th6r-i)i,  adj.  Full  ofthoms,  rough,  prick- 
ing, vexatious ;  difTicult,  perplexing. 

Thorough,  thhr'-rd,  prepos.  3 1 8.  By  way  of  mak-- 
ing  passage  or  jienetraiicn  ;  by  means  of,  commonlii 
written  Ttiiough,  which  see. 

Thorough,  t/i{ir'-r6,  adj.  390.  466.  Complete, 
full,  perfect;  pass.-ige  through. 

THOROUGHrARE,  </j5r-rA-tare,  s.  A  passage  through 
a  p;is.sn^;e  witliout  .iny  slop  or  let. 

Thoroughly,  thhi'-r{)-\6,  adv.    Comjiletely,  fully. 

THOKOirGHPACBD,  //iiir-rA-jiastc,  adj.  Perfect  in 
what  is  undertaken,  complete. 

ThorougHSPED,  //iir-ri-spJtl,  adj.  Finished  in 
principles,  thoroughpaced. 

Thoroughstitch,  r/a'ii-ir(!>-slUiIi,ady.  Completely 
fully. 

Those,  ThAzc,  pronoun.  466.   ITie  plural  of  That. 

Thou,  thou,  S.  466.  In  the  oblique  cases  singular 
Thee;  in  the  plural  Ve;  in  the  oblique  eases  jdural 
\'ou.  The  second  pronoun  personal ;  it  is  used  on  1> 
in  \cry  familiar  or  veiy  solemn  language. 

T:i  Thou,  tlio'l,  v.  a.  To  treat  with  familiarity. 
Little  usol. 


THK 


THR 


n6r  167,  nfit  163— tibo  171,  tl^b  172,  bull  173—611  299— jiuund  313- ///in  ■loO— -rnis  4C9. 
ThOUOH,   Th6,   conjunct.    466.      Notwithstamling  |  THREEPILED.^/a-^e-pUd,  of/;.    Set  with  a  tiiick  pile) 


that,  although:  as  Thoii^'h,  ns  if,  like  as  if. 

Thought,  thiwl,  466.  The  pret.  and  J>art.  jiuss. 
of  Think. 

Thought,  i/iawt,  j.  313.  466.  The  opcratiorj  of 
the  mind  J  the  act  of  thinkin;;;  idea,  ima^je  formed; 
sentiment,  fancy,  imagery;  reflection,  particular  consi- 
deration ;  coueeption,  preconceived  rotion ;  opinion, 
judgment;  meditation,  serious  consideration ;  solici- 
tude, care,  concern  ;  a  small  degree,  a  small  quantity 


in  another  place  it  seems  to  mean  piled  one  on  another. 

ThhEESCOUE,  t/c^e'skire,  a<lj.  Thrice  twenty,  sixty. 

Threnody,  thrin-6-di,  s.  466.  A  song  of  la- 
mentation. 

'i'HHESHER,  thr^Ai-lir,  s.  466.    Properly,  Thrasher. 

Thiiesholu,  </ii'C'sh-h61d,  i.  The  ground  or  stej 
under  the  door,  entrance,  g;itc,  door. 

Threw,  tkr6l>,  339.     Fret,  of  Throw. 


Thoughtful,  tASwtiful,  adj.    Contemplative,  fuU    Thrice,    //ulse,    adv.    468.     Three  times  ;   a  word 
of  reflection,  full  of  meditation,  attentive,  careful ;  pro-  |      pj-  .iniplificatiou. 

.noting  meditation,  favourable  to  musing ;  auMous,  so-  |  ^^  'pHRlD,  thiU,    v.  a.     To  slide  through  a  ..arrow 

[lassnge. 


licitou 

Thoughtfully,  ^/liwt^ful-^,  adv.    With  thought 

or  consideration,  with  solicitude. 

ThOUGHTFULNESS,  </;awt-ful-ll^s,  s.  Deep  medi- 
tation ;   anxiety,  solicitude. 

Thoughtless,  thkwt'-lis,  adj.  Airy,  gay,  dissi- 
pated ;  negligent,  careless,  stupid,  dull. 

Thoughtlessly,  f/i4wt-les-le,  adv.  without 
thought,  carelessly,  stupidly. 

Thoughtlessness,  r^iwt-l^s-n^s,  s.     Want  of 

thought,  absence  of  thought. 

ThoughtSICK,  </iiwt-slk,  adj.  Uneasy  with  re- 
flection. 

Thousand,  </u')fi-z5iid,  adj.  or  s.    The  number  of 

ten  hundred  ;   proverbially,  a  great  number. 

Thousandth,  <AoLi-zAiid//i,  adj.  466.  The  hun- 
dredth ten  tinicj  told,  the  ordinal  of  a  thousand. 

ThOWL,  tllou\,  s.  The  pin  or  piece  of  timber  i.> 
w)i,cli  the  oar  is  kept  steady  in  rowing. 

Thrall,  l/iraw),  s.  84.466.  a  sUve,  one  v.lio 
is  in  the  power  of  another  ;  bondage,  state  of  slavery  or 
confinement. 

To  THR.A.LL,  thrkvf],  V.  a.  To  enslave,  to  bring  in- 
to the  power  of  another. 

Thraldom, //irawlidan),s.  166.  Slavery,  servitude. 

T^UAPPLE,  //iiilpipl,  s.  40.5.  466.  The  windpipe 
of  .iny  animal. 

To  Thrash,  thrl&h,  v.  a.  466.  To  beat  corn  to 
free  it  from  the  straw  ;   to  beat,  to  drub. 

To  ThuaSH,  (!/iri\sli,  V.  n.     To  labour,  lo  drmige. 

Thrasher,  t/ir^sh-Lr,  s.  98.  one  who  thrashes 
corn. 

Thrashln'G-floor,  r/irSsh-ing-flAre,  s.  An  area 
on  which  corn  is  beaten. 

Thrasonical, Mri-sJin-n^-kil,  fK(/.  466.  Boast- 
ful, bragging. 

Thread,  </(r^d,  S.  234.  a  Km;))  Ime,  asmalltwist; 
any  thing  continued  in  a  cournc,  uniform  tenor. 

To  Thread,  tkrM,  v.  a.  466.  To  pass  through 
with  a  thread ;  to  pass  through ;  to  pierce  through. 

Threadbare,  llnM'-hare,  adj.  Deprived  of  the 
nap,  worn  to  the  naked  threads  ;  worn  out,  trite. 

ThREADEN,  /ArM-dll,  af//.   103.     Made  of  thread. 

Threat,  thr&t,  s.  234.  466.  Menace,  denulicia- 
tion  of  ill. 

To  Threat,  thrh,  f  ,„„     ^ 

m    Ti „    „,.,.    ,L   \.>        r  V.  a.  103.     To  menace, 

To  Threaten.  thrit-ii,  \  ' 

to  denounce  evil ;  to  menace,  to  terrify,  or  attempt  to 
terrify  ;  to  menace  by  action. 
Threatener,   thrh-tn-ur,  s.    98.     Menacer,  one 
who  threatens. 

Threateningly.  </jr5titn4ng-lti,  aav.  With  me- 
nace, in  a  threatening  manner. 

ThreaTFUL,  thrh-iu],  adj.     Full  of  threats. 

Three,  thrii,  adj.  246.  466.  Two.indone;  pro- 
verbially, a  small  number. 

Threefold,  </irt5e-foid,  adj.  Thnoe  repeated,  con- 
sisting of  three. 

Threepence,  thr^p'-inse,  $■    a  small  siivrr  com 

valued  P.I  thrice  a  penny. 
Threepenny,  thrip-en-i,  adj.     Vulgar,  mean. 
Thrf.epile,  thrii'-pile,  s.    An  olil  iianie  for  good 

*e)veu 


ThRUT,  thrift,  s.   466.     Profit,  gain,  riches  gotten  ; 

parsimony,  fruf/ality,  good  husbandry  ;  a  plant. 
ThRIIIILY,  thr\i-t^-l^,  adv.     Frugally,  panimoni- 

ously. 
ThRIFTINESS,  i/irlt-t^-n^s,  i.    Frugality,  husbandry 
Thriftless,  //irift-'les,  adj.     Profuse,  extravagant. 
Thrifty,    t/ir]f-te,   adj.     Frugal,  sparing,  not  pro. 

fuse  ;  well  husbandeil. 
2b   Thrill,    thrW,   v.  a.  466.    To  pierce,  to  bore, 

to  penetrate. 
2'o    Thrill,    thrW,    v.    n.      To  have  the  quality  ol 

piercing ;  to  pierce  or  wound  the  e.ir  with  a  sharn  sound ; 

lo  feel  a  sh:irp  tingling  sensation  ;  to  pass  witli  a  ting- 

lin.^  sensation. 

To  Thrive,  lhr\\-e,  v.  a.   Preterit  Tiirove,  Tliriv- 
ed;  part.  Thriven.     To  prosper,  to  grow  rich,  toad 
vance  in  any  thing  desired. 
I  ThrivER,  f/ili-viir,  s.  466.    One  that  prospers,  one 
that  grows  rich. 

Thrivingly,  //ni-ving-le, n'/y.  ina  prospciousway. 
Throat,  //ir6te,  s.  295.  466.    The  forepart  of  the 

neck;  the  main  road  of  any  place;  toeut  the'J'lirual,  to 

murder,  to  kill  by  violence. 
2o  ThkOB,   f/;rob,   v.  n.  466.     To  heave,  to  beat, 

to  rise  as  the  breast ;   to  beat,  to  palpitate. 
ThrOJJ.  //ir6b,  s.     Heave,  beat,  stroke  of  palpitation. 
Throe,  thru,  s.  296.  466.    The  pain  of  travail  ;    the 

anguish  of  brinirflig  children;  any  extreme  agony,  ihe 

fin;Ll  am!  mortal  struggle. 
To  ThuoE,  thro,  V.  a.   To  put  in  agonies.    Not  in  use. 
Throne,  Ihrdne,  s.  466,     A  royal  scat,  the  seat  ol 

a  king ;   the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the  church. 
2o   Throne,  tAroiie,  v.  a.    To  enthrone,  to  set  on 

a  royal  seat. 
Throng,    //ir5ng,   s.    466.     A  crowd,  a  multitude 

pressing  against  each  other. 
2'o   Throng,   i/iring,  v.  n.     Tc  crcwd,  to  come  in 

tumultuous  multitudes. 
2a    ThuONG,   t/iring,   v.  a.     To  opjiress  or  incom- 

mode  with  crowds  or  tumults. 

Throstle,  </ir6s-sI,  s.  466.  472.    The  thrush,  3 

sir,.ill  saij^iug  bird. 

Throttle,  t/ii6t-tl,  s.  495.  466.    The  windpii>e. 

2'o  Throttle,  </irot-tl,  v.  a.  To  choak,  to  suHo- 
cate,  to  kill  by  stopping  the  breath. 

Throve,  /Arivc.    Ihc  preterit  of  Thrive. 

Through,  Ihrhh,  jn-ep.  315.  From  end  to  end  of; 
noting  passage;   by  transmission  ;  by  means  of. 

Through,  throb,  adv.  466.  From  one  end  or  slae 
to  tlie  other;  to  the  end  of  any  thing. 

ThrougHBRED,  <//r60-br6d,  adj.  Completely  edu- 
cated, completely  taught  Generally  written  Thuruugft 
bred. 

Throughlighted,  thrhh-\\-\.M,  adj.  Lighted  on 
both  sides. 

Throughly,  thrhh'-M,  adv.  Completely,  fully,  en- 
tirely, wholly  ;  without  reserve,  sincerely  More  con), 
mon'ly  written  Thorov^lihi. 

Throughout,    thtbu-vai^  ]r)-ep.    Quite  through, 

in  every  part  of. 

Throughout,  /Ar65-6ut,'  adv.  Every  where,  iu 
every  yxrl, 
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THU 


THY 


►^*  559.  Fite  73,  fir  77,  fall  83,  f&t  81— mi  93,'mSt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— ni  162,  mSve  164, 


ThboughpaCED,  f/irSo-paste,  adj.  Perfect,  com-  j 
pirte.  More  commonly  written  and  pronounced 
Thoroughpaced.  \ 

To  Throw,  thr6,  v.  a.  Fret.  Threw  ;  part.  pass. 
Throivn.  To  fling,  to  cast ;  to  send  to  a  distant  place 
by  any  projectile  force;  to  toss,  to  put  witli  any  vio- 
lence or  tumult ;  to  lay  carelessly,  or  in  haste  ;  to  ven- 
ture at  dice ;  to  cast,  to  strip  off;  to  emit  in  any  mminer ; 
to  si)read  in  haste ;  to  overturn  in  wrestling;  to  drive, 
to  send  bv  force ;  to  make  to  act  at  a  distance ;  to  change 
by  any  kind  of  violence ;  to  Throw  away ;  to  lose,  to 
spend' in  vain  ;  to  reject;  to  Throw  by,  to  lay  aside  as 
of  no  use  ;  to  Throw  down,  to  subvert,  to  overturn  ; 
to  Throw  ofT,  to  expel;  to  reject,  to  renounce;  to 
Throw  out,  to  exert ;  to  bring  forth  into  act ;  to  dis' 
tance,  to  leave  behind  ;  to  eject,  to  expel ;  to  eject,  to 
exclude ;  to  Throw  up,  to  resign  angrily  ;  to  emit,  to 
eject,  to  bring  up. 

To  Throw,  thr6,  v.  n.  324.  466.  To  perform 
the  act  of  casting;  to  cast  dice;  to  Throw  about,  U) 
cast  about,  to  try  expedients. 

Throw,  thr6,  l.  a  cast,  the  act  of  casting,  or 
throwing;  a  cast  of  dice,  that  manner  in  which  the 
dice  fall  when  they  are  cast ;  the  space  to  which  any  thing 
IS  thrown ;  effort,  violent  sally ;  the  agony  of  childr 
birth — in  thi«  sense  it  is  written  throe. 

Thrower,  thro'-hr,  s.    One  who  throws. 

Throwster,  /ArA^stur,  s. 

8:5"  This  word  is  in  none  of  our  Diction.iries ;  but, 

if  Imistakc  nut,  it  ts  adopted  to  signify  one  who  twiais 

silk,  or  throws  it  into  a  proper  state  for  being  woven. 

Thrum,  thrhm,  s.  466.  The  ends  of  weavers' 
threads;  any  coarse  yam.         - 

To  TkRUM,  thrhm,  v.  a.    To  grate,  to  play  coarsely 

Thrush,  //irush,  c.  466.  A  small  singing  bird  ; 
small,  round,  superficial  ulcerations,  which  appear  first 
in  the  mouth;  they  may  afl'ect  every  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary duct  except  the  thick  guts. 

To  Thrust,  thrust,  v,  a.  To  push  any  thing  in- 
to matter,  or  between  bodies;  to  push,  to  remove  with 
violence,  to  drive;  to  stab  ;  to  impel,  to  urge;  to  ob- 
trude, to  intrude. 

To  Thrust,  thrimt,  v.  n.  To  make  a  hostile  push  ; 
to  squeeze  in,  to  put  himself  into  any  place  by  vio- 
lence ;  to  intrude ;  to  push  forv/aftls.  to  come  violent 
ly,  to  throng. 

Thrust,  j/jr&st,  S.  466.  Hostile  attack  with  any 
pointed  weapon  ;  assault,  attack. 

Thruster,  thrhst-hr,  s.    He  who  thrusts. 

Thumb,  thhm,  t.  347.  The  short  strong  finger 
answering  to  the  other  four. 

To  Thumb,  thhm,  v.  a.  466.  To  handle  awk 
vardly 

ThumbstalL,  iA&mistall,  s.  466.     A  thimble. 

Thump,  thhmp,  $.  466-  A  hard  heavy  dead  dull 
blow,  with  something  blunt. 

To  Thump,  thhmp,  v.  a.  To  beat  with  dull  heavy 
blows. 

To  Thump,  thiunp,  v.  n.  To  fall  or  strike  with 
a  dull  heavy  blow. 

Thumper,  thhmp'-ur,  t.  98.  The  person  or  thing 
that  thumps. 

Thunder,  thhni-dhr,  s.  466.    A  loud  rumbling 

noise,  which  usually  follows  lighuiing ;  any  loud  noise 

or  mmultuous  violence. 
To  Thunder,   Ihim-dhr,  v.  n.    To  make  a  loud, 

sudden,  and  terrible  noise. 
To  Thunder,  thhn'-dar,  v.  a.    To  emit  with  noise 

and  terror ;  to  publish  any  denunciation  or  tlneat.' 

Thunderbolt,  tAim'dur-bAlt,  «.  Lightning,  tno 

arrows  of  Heaven »  fuhumatioii,  denunci.^^lon  proper- 
ly ecclesiastical. 

Thunderclap,  f/iinid&r-klip,  t.  Explosion  of 
thunder. 

Thunderer,  <A&n-dur-Cir,  s.  llie  power  that 
thunders. 

Thunderous,  thhn'-dhr-lis,  adj.  Producing  thun- 
der. 

Thundershower,  r/mn-dur-sliou-&r,  i.  98.  A 
rain  accompanied  with  thunder 


ThunderstONE,  fAaii'dur-st6ne,  s.    A  stone  fa- 
bulously supposed  to  be  emitted  by  thunder,  a  lhui> 
cierbolt. 
To  Thunderstrike,  </i&nidir-strlkc,  v.  a.    Is 

blast  or  hurt  with  lightning. 
Thuriferous,  ihtl-rK^f&T-hs,  adj.  518.    Bearing 

frankincense. 
TnuRiriCATiON,  <Afi-r!f-f^-kaish5n,  s.    Ilie  ;ic« 

of  fuming  with  incense,  the  act  of  burning  incense. 
Thursday,  thhrz'-di,  s.  223.    The  fifth  day  of 

the  week. 
Thus,   TH&s,   adv.  466.     In  this  manner,   in  this 

wise  ;  to  this  degree,  to  this  quantity. 
3  J  Thwack,   Ihvrtik,  v.  a.  466.     To  strike  with 

.'.ornelhing  blunt  and  heavy,  to  thrash,  to  bang. 
Thwack,  i/nvik,  s.  85.     A  hard  blow. 
Thwart,  </jwart,  adj.  85.  466.    Transverse,  cra^i 
to  something  else;    perverse,  inconvenient,  mischie- 
vous. 
To  Thwart,  <AwSrt,  v.  a.    To  cross,  to  lie  or 
coine  cross  any  thing  ;  to  cross,  to  oppose,  to  traverse. 
To  I'HWART,  thwart,  v.  n.     To  be  opposite. 
Thwaetingly,  tAwart-!ng-le,    adv.    Oppositely, 

with  opposition. 
Thy,   ThI,   or  TH^,  pronoun,  466.    Of  thee,  be- 
longing to  thee. 

{i5"  from  what  has  been  already  observed  under  the 
pronoun  my,  we  are  naturally  led  to  sujipose,  that  the 
word  thy,  when  not  emphatical,  ought  to  follow  the  same 
analogy,  and  be  pronounced  like  the,  as  we  frequently 
hear  It  on  the  stage;  but  if  we  reflect,  that  reading  or 
reciting  is  a  perfect  picture  of  speaking,  we  shall  be  in- 
duced to  think  tliat,  in  this  particular,  thelstage  is  wrong. 
The  second  personal  pronoun  thy  is  not  like  viy,  tlie 
common  language  of  every  subject ;  it  is  used  only  where 
the  subject  is  either  raised  above  common  life,  or  sunk 
below  it  into  the  mean  and  I'amillar.  When  the  subject 
IS  elevated  above  common  life,  it  adopts  a  language  suit- 
able  to  such  an  elevation,  and  the  pronunciation  of  this 
language  ought  to  be  as  far  removed  from  the  familmr 
as  the  language  itself.  Thus,  in  prayer,  pronouncing  thy 
liket/ii,  even  when  unemphatical,  would  be  intolerable; 
while  suR'ermg  thi/,  when  unemphatical,  to  slide  into t!ie 
ni  the  pronunciation  of  slight  and  fannli.ir  composition, 
seems  to  lower  the  sound  to  the  language,  and  form  a 
proper  distmction  between  difierent  subjects.  If,  there 
fore,  it  should  be  asked  why,  in  reciting  ppic  or  tragic 
composition,  we  ought  always  to  pronounce  thy  rhyming 
with  high,  while  my,  when  unemphatical,  sinks  into  tlie 
sound  of  me,  it  may  be  answered,  because  my  is  the  oom- 
mon  hmguago  of  every  subject,  while  thy  is  confined  to 
subjects  either  elevated  above  coiiunon  life,  or  sunk  be- 
low It  nito  the  negligent  and  familiar.  When,  therefore, 
the  language  is  elevated,  the  uncommonness  of  the  word 
thy,  and  its  full  sound  rhyming  with  high,  is  auiUible  to 
the  dignity  of  the  subject:  but  the  slender  sound,  like 
the,  gives  it  a  familiarity  only  suitable  to  the  Lniguage 
of  endearment  or  negligence,  and  for  this  very  reason  is 
unfit  for  the  dignity  of  epic  or  tragic  composition.  Tine' 
in  the  following  passages  from  Milton  ; 

•*  Say  first,  for  heav'n  hides  authin^  from  thy  vle\r, 

••  Nor  tlie  cleeji  tract  of  hell." — Puradxu  Lull.  b.  i. 

*•  O  thou,  tliat  with  suriia^ing  g!or\  crown'd, 

"  Loult'st  fioni  tliy  sole  doniiiiiun  liite  the  (ital 

•<  or  Urn  new  world ;  at  whose  hight  all  thi-  stara 

**  Hide  tlieijr  iUmiirikhed  iieads ;  to  tliee  I  c:Ul, 

**  liut  witii  no  friendly  voice  ;  aJid  add  thy  najne, 

"  O  6un,  tJ)  tell  thee  how  1  hate  thy  beanie." — ibuL  t>.  I». 

Here,  pronouncing  the  pronoun  thy,  like  the  word  ttie, 
would  familiarize  and  debase  the  language  to  jirosc.  The 
sjimc  may  be  observed  of  Uie  following  passage  from  the 
tragedy  of  C'ato : 

*•  Now,  Ceesar,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  f;ates. 

*•  And  iKir  each  avenue  ;  thy  gathering  Ili-L-ts 

"  O'erspread  the  sea,  aiid  t-top  up  ever>  purl  ; 

'  Cato  iihaJl  open  to  himself  a  passage, 

•*  And  mock  thy  ho|K--^" 

Here  the  impropriety  of  pronouncing  thy  like  the  H 
palpable;  nor  would  it  he  much  more  exeusabie  in  llie 
following  speech  of  PurLius,  in  the  first  scene  of  tho  same 
tragedy  : 

•*  Tliou  ice'»t  not  that  thy  brother  Is  thy  rtvid  ; 

•*  Hut  I  must  hide  it,  for  I  know  My  teinprr. 

"  Now,  Marcus,  now  thy  virlue'li  oii  the  [.toof  i 

•*  Put  fortli  thy  utritost  stren;;th,  work  every  nerv*, 

••  And  call  up  all  //'■/  father  m  thy  soul." 

As  this  pronoun  is  i;cnerally  jiionounccd  oD  Ihe  stage 
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It  would  be  difficult  for  the  ear  to  distinguish  whether  the 
woids  are, 

••  Thou  fcnow'st  not  that  thri  brother  i«  thy  riTa!,* 
Or,  *"  Thou  kiiow*st  not  that  the  brother  is  the  rival."  Sec. 

And  this  may  be  one  reason  why  the  slender  pronunc'* 
ation  o{  thy  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that  though  these  passages 
require  thy  to  bo  pronounced  so  as  to  rhjTne  with  high, 
there  are  other  instances  in  tragedy  where  the  subject  is 
low  and  familiar,  which  would  be  better  pronounced  by 
sounding  thy  like  the  :  to  which  it  may  be  answered,  that 
when  tragedy  lowers  her  voice,  and  descends  into  the 
mean  and  familiar,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  the  slender  pronunciation  of 
thy  may  be  adopted,  because,  though  the  piece  may  have 
the  name  of  a  tragedy,  the  scene  may  be  really  comedy. 
The  only  rule,  therefore,  that  can  be  given,  is  a  very 
indefinite  one;  namely,  that //thought  always  to  be  pro- 
nounced so  »s  to  rhyme  with  his^h  when  the  subject  is 
raised,  and  the  personage  dignified;  but  when  the  subject 
is  familiar,  and  the  person  we  address  without  dignity  or 
importance,  if  thy  be  the  personal  pronoun  made  use  of, 
it  ought  to  be  pronounced  like  Me ;  thus,  if,  in  a  familiar 
way,  we  say  to  a  friend.  Give  mi  thy  hand,  we  never  hear 
the  pronoun  thy  sotmded  as  to  rhyme  with  hif:/i ,-  and  it 
is  always  pronounced  like  the  when  speaking  to  a  chiM ; 
we  say  I\firui  thy  book.  Hold  up  thy  head,  or  TaL-e  ojf'thy 
hat.  The  phraseology  we  call  theeing  and  tliouhig,  is 
not  in  so  common  use  with  us  as  the  lutoyant  among  the 
French  :  but  as  the  second  personal  pronoun  thou,  and  its 
possessive  thy,  are  indispensable  in  ctimposition,  it  seems 
of  some  importance  to  pronounce  them  properly.^See 
Jthetoricat  Grammar,  page  32. 

Thyself,  XHs-s^lf,  pron.  reciprocal,  it  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  oblique  case  or  following  the  verb; 

In  poetical  or  solemn  language  it  is  sometimes  used  in 

the  nominative. 
Thyme,  time,  i.  471.    A  plant. 
Thyine-woOD,  </i^-lne-w»\d,  s.    A  preciou.  wood. 
TiAR,  ti^ar,  )  s.     A  dress  for  the  head,  a 

Tiara,  tl-a-ri,  lis.    \        diadem. 
To  TiCE,  tlse,  V.  a.    To  draw,  to  allure.     Used  sel- 
dom, for  Kntice. 
TtCK,    tlk,    s.      Score,   trust  ;   the  louse  of  dogs  or 

sheep  ;  the  ease  which  holds  the  feathers  of  a  bed. 
To  Tick,   tik,  «.  n.    To  run  on  score  ;   to  trust,  to 

score;  to  make  a  small  quick  noise  like  that  of  a  watch. 
TiCKEN,     7  tlkiklii,  s.  lO.S.     The  same  with  Tick. 
Ticking,    3      A  sort  of  strong  linen  for  bedding. 
Ticket,  tlk-It,  s.  99.     a  token  of  any  right  or  debt 

upon  the  delivery  of  which  admission  is  granted,  or  a 

claim  acknowledged. 
To  Tickle,   tik^kl,   v.   a.   405.     To  affect  with  a 

prurient  sensation  by  slight  touches ;  to  please  by  slight 

gratification. 
To  Tickle,  tlk^kl,  v.  n.    To  feel  titillation. 
Tickle,   tik-kl,  adj.    Tottering,  unfixed,  unstable. 

Not  in  use. 
TiCKUSH,    tikikl-ish,   adj.     Sensible   to  titillation, 

easily  tickled;  tottering,  uncertain,  unfixed  ;  difficult, 

nice. 

TickliSHNESS,  tlkikl-!sh-n^s,  i.  The  state  of  be- 
ing ticklish. 

TiCKTACK,  tlkitSk,  s.     A  game  at  tables. 

Tide,  tide,  s.  Time,  season.  In  this  sense  not 
now  in  use.  Alternate  ebb  and  tlow  of  the  sea;  flood; 
stream,  course. 

Jo  Tide,  tide,  v.  a.    To  drive  with  the  stream. 

To  Tide,  tide,  v.  M.  To  pour  a  flood,  to  be  agitated 
by  the  tide. 

Tidegate,  tideigate,  s.  A  gate  through  which  the 
tide  passes  into  a  basotu 

Tidesman,  tidz'mJn,  *.  88.  A  tidewaiter  or  cus- 
tom-house officer,  who  watches  on  board  merchant 
ships  till  the  duty  of  goods  be  juid. 

Tidewaiter,  ilde-wa-t&r,  s.  An  officer  who 
watches  the  landing  of  good ,  at  the  custom-house. 

Tidily,  tiid^-1^,  adv.     UnUy,  readily. 

TlDIXESS,  ti-de-n^s,  s.    Neatness,  readiness. 

IV-DING8,  tl-dlngz,  s.  News,  an  account  of  some- 
thing that  hax  happenecf. 


Tidy,  ti-d^,  adj.     Neat,  ready. 

}C5"  If  I  do  not  mistake,  Mr.  Elphinston  derives  thia 
word  from  tide  ;  a?,  a  tidy  person,  is  one  who  is  as  atten- 
tive to  dress  and  arrangement  of  thinijs  as  if  preparing  for 
the  tide,  which,  as  tlie  proverb  sa\f,  "  waits  for  no  man." 
But  Skinner  seems  more  properly  to  derive  (his  word  from 
ti^ht,  as,  a  tight  fellow,  one  tied  up  or  braced,  not  loose. 
To  Tie,  ti,  v.  a.  276.    To  bind,  to  fasten  with  a  knot ; 

to  knit,  to  complicate ;  to  hold,  to  fasten  ;  to  hinder,  to 

obstruct ;  to  oblige,  to  constrain,  to  restrain,  to  coniiiie. 
Tie,  tl,  S.     Knot,  fastening  ;   bond,  obligation. 
Tier,  t^^r,  «.  275.    A  row,  a  rank. 
Tierce,  t^rse,  s.  277.    A  vessel  holding  the  third 

part  of  a  pipe. 
Tiff,  tif,   «.     Liquor,  drink;  a  fit  of  peevishness  01 

sullenne.ss,  a  pet. 
To  Tift,  tif,  v.  n.    To  be  in  a  pet,  to  quarrei. 
Tiffany,  tlf-fi-n^,  s.    Very  thin  silk. 
Tiger,    tKgfir,    *.    98.      A  fierce  beast  of  the  leo- 
nine kind. 
Tight,  tlte,  adj.  393.    Tense,  close,  not  loose;  fret 

from  fluttering  rags,  less  than  neat — Sec  Tidy. 
To   Tighten,    ti^tn,    ».    a.    i03.      To  straiten,  to 

make  close. 
Tightly,  tlteil^,  adv.    Closely,  not  loosely;  neatly 

not  idly. 
Tightness,  tlte^n^s,  *.     Closeness,  not  looseness. 
Tigress,  tl-gr^s,  *.    The  female  of  the  tiger. 
Tike,  tike,  *.    A  species  of  dog. 
Tile,   tile,  s.    Thin  plates  of  baked  clay  used  to  co- 

ver  houses. 
To  Tile,   tile,   v-  a.    To  cover  with  tile* ;   to  covet 

as  tiles. 
Tiler,   tUlur,   j.  98.     One  whose  trade  is  to  cover 

houses  with  tiles. 
Tiling,  tl-ilng,  *.  410.    The  roof  covered  with  tiles. 
Till,  till,  s.    a  box  in  a  desk  or  counter  into  which 

money  is  dropped. 
Till,   till,  prep.    To  the  time  of;   Till  now,  to  the 

present  time ;  Till  then,  to  that  time. 
Till,  till,  conjunct.    To  the  time  ;  to  the  degree  that. 
To  Till,  till,  v-  a.     To  cultivate,  to  husband,  com- 
monly used  of  the  husbandry  of  the  plough. 
Tillable,  tlWa-bl,  adj.  405.     Arable,  fit  for  the 

plough. 
Tillage,   tll-lldje,  *.   90.     Husbandry,  the  act  or 

practice  of  ploughing,  or  culture. 
Tiller,   tll-lur,   s.  98.    Husbandman,  ploughman  ; 

a  till,  a  small  drawer ;  the  rudder  of  a  boat. 
Tilt,    tilt,   s.     a  tent,  any  covering  over  head  ;  the 

cover  of  a  boat ;  a  military  game  at  which  the  comba- 
tants run  against  each  other  witli  lances  on  horseback  ; 

a  thrust. 
To  Tilt,  tilt,  t>.  a.    To  cover  like  a  tilt  of  a  boat ; 

to  carry  as  in  tilts  or  toumaments ;  to  point  as  in  tills; 

to  turn  up  so  aj  to  run  out. 
To  Tilt,  tilt,  v.  n.    To  run  in  tilts  ;   to  fight  with 

rapiers;  to  rush  as  in  combat ;  to  play  unsteadily  ;  to 

fall  on  one  side. 
Tilter,  tllt-&r,  s.  98.  One  who  tilts,  one  who  fights. 
Tilth.  tiUA,  s.    Husbandry,  culture. 
TlJIBKR,   tim-b&r,    s.   98.    Wood  fit  for  building  ; 

the  main  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  the  main  beams  of  a  fabrick. 
Timbered,    timbibOrd,  adj.  559.     Built,  formed, 

contrived. 

Timbrel,   tlm-brll,  s.  99.     A  kind  of  musical 

instrument  jiiayed  by  pulsation. 
Time,   tune,  s.     The  measure  of  duration  ;  spac*  of 

time;   interval;  season,  proper  time;  a  considerable 

space  of  duration,  continuance,  process  of  time;  age, 

jiarticular  part  of  time;  hour  of  childbirth;  musical 

measure. 
To   Time,    time,    v.    a.     To  adapt   to  the  time,   te 

bring  or  do  at  a  proper  time;  to  regulate  as  to  time; 

to  measure  harmonically. 
TiMEFUL,  thntifil,  adj.    Seasonable,  timely,  early. 
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riMTLI'SS,    llinf'Ic'S,    tiilj.     Un<caii)i>.il)!o,   doiip   at  j 

Bti  iiiiiiropcr  time;  iiiUiiiifly,  uninaturc,  done  before 

ttic  iiri)|wv  lime. 
TiMKl.Y,  tlmc-K",  tidi.    Seasonably,  siifliciciilly  early. 
TlMrSKIlvru,    tiinc-serv-fir,  *.     One  who  complies 

with  )ircvailiiis  noiioiis  whatever  tliey  be. 
Times  V.RVING,  lliiic's6rv-lnq;,  adj.    Meanly,  com- 
plying with  iirescnt  [xiwcr. 
Timid,    tlm-lll,    adj.      Fearful,    timorous,    wanting 

i-oitriigc. 
Tl.MIUITV,    tL'-mul-i}-ti^,    S.     Kearfiiliicss,  timorous- 

ncis,  haiiitual  cmvanlice. 
Tl."iIOUOUS,  tlin-lir-fis,    adj.  314.     Fearful,  full  of 

fear  and  soruple._ 
Tl.MOUOUSLY,   Uiil-?ir-us-l(!',  adv.     Fearfully,  with 

much  fear. 
TiMOnOUSNKSS,  til1i-ar-us-Il(5s,  S.     Fearfulness. 
TiMOUS,  ll-m&s,  adj.  3  1  4.   liarly,  timely.    Not  in  use, 
Tin,    till,    s.      One  of  the  primitive   metals,    callo^l 

by  the  ehymnis  Jupiter;   thiu  [ilatos  of  iron  covered 

with  tin. 
To  Tin,  tin,  ti.  a.     To  cover  with  tin. 
To    TiNCT,    llilgkt,    v.    a.      To  stain,  to  colour,  to 

s)v>l,  to  die;  to  imbue  "ith  a  taslc. 
TiNCT,  tlngkt,  s.  408.     Colour,  stain,  sjiot. 
Tl.NCTUIlK,   tlilj^k-tshire,   S.   461.     Colour  or  lasle 

superadded  by  something;  extract  of  some  drug  nia<lc 

in  spirits,  .in  mfusion. 
7"'  Tincture,  tliij:;k-tsli6rc,  v.  a.    To  imbue  or 

impregnate  with  some  colour  or  t;istc;  to  imkac  the 

mnid. 
7'i  Tind,  tliid,  II.  a.    To  kindle,  to  set  on  fire. 
TlNUER,  tln-ilfir,   i.    9S.     Any  thing  cminctitly  in- 
flammable placed  to  oalch  fire. 
To    Tinge,    dnje,    v.    a.     To  imjircgnate  or  imbue 

with  a  colour  or  ta<tc. 
TiNGENT,  t1il-ii>lit,  n(/;.     Hairing  the  iK)wcr  to  tinge. 

To  Tingle,  tnig'g!,  v.  n.  405.    To  feel  a  sound, 

or  t.' L  conhnuaiicc  of  a   suunil;  to  feel  a  sharji  p.tiu 

with  a  fonsation  of  motion  ;  to  feci  cither  p.un  or  plea- 

suT  with  a  sensation  of  nioiion. 
To  TiNK,  tiiigk,  V.  11.  408.    To  make  a  sharp  shrill 

noise. 
Tinker,  tlngk-fir,  s.    a  mender  of  old  brass. 
To  Tinkle,  tlnf,'ki-kl,(;.  «.  405.     To  make  a  bharp 

fpiiek  noise,  to  dink  ;  to  hear  a  low  quick  noise. 
Tinman,  tlniiniVii,   s.  8S.     a  manufacturer  of  tin, 

or  iron  tinned  over. 
Tl.N'NF.R,  lin-ii(tr,  *.  98.    One  who  works  in  thf  Un 

mines. 
Tinsel,    tln-sll,    s.    99.      A  kind  of  shining  clol}i  ; 

anv  thing  shining  with  false  lustre,  any  thing  shov  y 

and  of  little  value. 
To  Tinsel,    tin-sll,  t;.    n.    To  decorate  with  cheap 

ornaments,  to  adorn  with  lustre  thatha.s  no  \alup 
'J'l.VT,  tlitt,  *.     A  die,  a  colour. 
Tiny,  tl-ne,  adj.    Little,  small,  puny. 
Tip,  tip,  s.     Top,  end,  point,  extremity. 
To   Tip,   tip,  v.  n.     To  top,  to  end,  to  cover  on  the 

end  ;  to  strike  slightly,  to  tap;  to  give  an  innuendo,  to 

ghc  secretly. 
Tippet,   tlp-plt,   s.  99.     Something  worn  about  the 

neck. 
To  Tipple,  t1p-pl,  v.  n.  40.5.    To  drink  luxurious- 
ly, to  waste  life  over  the  cup. 
3'()  Tipple,  tlp-pl,  l>.  a.   Todrink  in  luxury  or  excess. 
Tipple,  t1p-pl,  s.     Drink,  liquor. 
Tippled,  llp-plcl,  adj.  359.     Tipsy,  dftmk. 
Tippler,  tlp-pl-fir,  s.  98.     A  sottish  drunkard. 
Tipstaff,  lli)-stAf,  s.    An  officer  with  a  staff  tipped 

with  metal ;  the  slafl'ilsclf,  so  tippctl. 
Tipsy,  tlp-s^,  adj.    Drunk. 
1 IPTOE,  ll[>iti,  J,     The  end  of  the  toe. 
Tire,  tctJr,  j.     Rank,  row. — Sec  Tier 
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Jt:^  .\s  this  word,  when  it  signifies  a  rank  or  row,  is  uni- 
vcrs,illy  prononncil  like  tear,  a  drop  from  the  eye,  it  ought 
alwavs  to  be  written  tier;  which  would  prevent  a  gross 
irrcgularitv.  This  is  the  more  to  be  wished,  not  onlyasitj 
derivation  from  the  old  Kreiich  </«■<;  seems  to  require  this 
s]ielling,  but  to  distinguish  it  from  the  word  tire,  a  head- 
dress; which,  probably,  bciii"  a  corruption  cither  of  the 
word  tiara,  an  ornament  for  tlic  head,  or  of  the  English 
word  attire,  ought  to  be  written  and  pronounceil  like  the 
word  tire,  to  fatigue.  Dr.  Kciirick  is  the  only  orthocpisl 
wlio  has  attcndeii  to  this  distinction. — Sec  Bowl. 
Tike,  tire,  S.  Ahead-dress;  furniture;  apparatus. 
7'i  Tire,  tire,  v.  a.    To  fatigue,  to  make  weary,  to 

harass  ;  to  dress  the  head. 
To  Tire,  tire,  v.  n.    To  fail  with  weariness. 
Tiredness,  tlrd-n^s,  s.    state  of  being  tired,  weari- 

ne-~s. 
TiRESO.ME,    tlrcisfltn,    adj.    165.     Wearisome,  fa- 
tiguing, tedious. 
Tiresomeness,  Ure-sfim-nOs,  s.    Act  or  quality  of 

being  tiresome. 
TiREWO.MAN,    tlre-wfim-fin,    *•    88.      .\   woman 

whose  business  is  to  make  dresses  for  the  head. 
Tiringhouse,  ti-rliig-li6use,  ^ 
TiRiNGROOM,  tl-ilng-r66in,    J 
XV Inch  players  dress  fur  the  stage. 
'TiS,   tiz.     Contracted  for  It   is.     This  i-ontraction  is  I 

allowable  only  in  poetry. 
TlSICK,  llz-ik,  s.    Properly  Phlhidck.     Consumiition, 
'J'iSICAL,  tlz-t^-kll,  adj.  509.    Consumptive. 
Tissue,     tlsh-6,    *    452.      cloth   interwoven  with 

golil  and  silver. 
To  Tissue,  tlsll^i,  v.  a.    To  interweave,  to  variegate. 
Tit,  tit,  s.     A  small  horse,  generally  in  conlempt  ;   a 

woman,  in  eoiuempt ;  a  titmouse  or  toiiuil ;  a  bird. 
TlTliir,  tit-bit,  s.     Nice  bit,  nice  food. 
Tithabi.E,  tiTH-i-bl,  adj.    Subject  to  the  paymciil 

of  tithes. 
Tithe,  tiXHc,  s.  467.     The  tenth  part,  the  iiart  as- 
signed to  the  maintenance  of  the  niiiiislry;  the  tciuh 
p.irl  of  any  thing;  a  small  part,  a  sm.ill  portion. 
7'o  Tithe,  IiTHc,  v.  a.    To  tax,  to  levy,  to  laythc  ; 

tciUh  p.irt. 
7o  Tithe,  tlrno,  v.  n.    To  p;iy  tithe. 
TiTHER,  tl-THiir,  s.  98.    One  who  gathers  tithes. 
Tithing,  tl-THlng,  S.  4  10.    Tahing  is  the  numoet 
or  company  of  ten  ineu  with  their  f.imilies  knit  lo- 
gelher  in  a  society,  all  of  ihcin  being  bound  to  the  king 
for  tlic  )Kaccable  and  guod  behaviour  of  ciicli  of  then 
society;  tithe,  tcnili  part  due  lo  the  ivricst. 
TiTHINGMAN,    tl-THlng-tU.All,    s.      A   l)Ctty   i>cacc 

olliccr. 
7'o  TiTiLATE,  lil-tlllate,  v.  a.    To  tickle. 
TiTILLATlON,   tlt-tll-lA-slifin,  5.     The  act  of  tick- 
ling; theslatcof  being  tickleil;  any  slight  or  petty  plea- 
sure. 

Titlark,  tU-li\rk,  5.   a  bird. 

Title,  tl-tl,  *.  405.  a  general  head  comprising 
particulars;  any  ajipcllalion  of  honour;  a  name,  an 
a|>pellalion  ;  the  hrst  page  of  a  book,  Idling  its  name 
and  gcnerallv  its  subject ;  a  claim  of  right. 

To  Title,  ti-tl,  v.  a.    To  entitle,  to  name,  to  call. 

Titleless,  tl-tl-l^s,  ai(j.  Wanting  a  name  or  ap- 
pellation. 

TiTLEPAGE,  tl-tl-pidje,  s.  The  page  containing 
the  title  of  a  book. 

Titmouse,  tll-mouse,  s.    a  small  si)ccies  of  birds. 

7o  Titter,  titilfir,  j^.  n.  98.  To  laugh  with  r<v 
straint. 

Titter,  til-tfir,  *.     A  resiraineil  laugh. 

Tittle,  tll-tl,  S  405.  A  small  lurtide,  a  point,  adot. 
I  TrrrLETATTLE,  tlt-ll-tAtitl,  s.  Idle  talk,  praU)e, 
c  'iiity  gabble. 

Titubation,  tlt-tsliu-baisiiCln,  s.  The  act  of 
stumbling. 

Titular,  tll-tsiiu-ITir,  adj.  88.  Nominal,  having 
only  the  title. 


TOI 


TOO 


nir  167,  n6t  ICo— tube  171,  t&b  172,  bull  173— All  299— pound  313— /Ain  460— Tiiis  4G9 
Tlie  state  of  be- 


TlTULARITV,  th-tsIi6-lir-<5-tt^,  s. 
ing  titular. 

Titulary,  t't-tsht-ll-r^,  adj. 

title;  relating  to  a  title. 


Consisting   in    a 


Token,  t6'kn,  s.  103.  A  sign  ;  a  mark  ;  a  memo- 
rial of  friendship  ;  an  evidence  of  remembrance. 

Told,  told.  Pret.  and  part.  jmss.  of  I'ell.  Men- 
tiotiod,  related. — See  Mould. 


or  right. 
TiVY,    tlv-^,   adj.      A  word  expressing  speed,   from 

Tantivy,  the  note  of  a  hunting  horn. 
To,  too,  adv.    A  particle  coming  between  two  verbs, 

and  noting  the  second  as  the  object  of  the  first;  it  notes 

the  intention,  as,  she  raised  a  war  To  call  me  back ; 

after  an  adjective  it  notes  its  object,  as  born  To  bc{,' ; 

noting  futurity,  as,  we  are  still  'l"o  seek  ;  To  and  again, 

To  and  fro,  backward  and  forward. 

Xj^  What  lias  been  observai  of  tlie  word  the,  respect- 
ingtlie  length  of  the  e  before  a  vowel,  and  its  shortness 
before  a  consonant,  is  ijcrfectly  applicable  to  the  preposi- 
tion, and  the  adverb  to.  This  will  be  palpable  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  verbs  to  begin  and  to  eitd,  and  in  the 
phrase,  1  went  to  London,  he  went  to  Eton.  It  may  be 
observed  too,  that  this  word,  though  deprived  of  its  o  to 
the  eye,  always  preserres  it  to  the  ear.  Whether  we  see 
(t  elided,  as  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man: 

••  Say  what  the  use  were  finer  optics  giv*!!, 

"  T*  inspect  a  imte,  not  comprehend  the  heav'n." 

Or  preserved  with  an  apostrophe  after  it,  as  in  Milton  -. 
•*  For  sUIJ  they  knew,  and  ought  to'  have  sdll  remembered, 
**  The  high  injunction  not  to  taste  that  fruit, 
•*  ^Vho€Ter  tempted." 

In  both  these  instances  the  wmd  to  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  exactly  the  same  manner ;  that  is,  like  the 
n-umber  two. 

To,  tii,  preposition.  Noting  motion  toward,  op- 
posed  to  From  ;  noting  accord  or  adaptation ;  noting 
address  or  eompellation,  as,  here's  To  you  all ;  noting 
a  state  or  place  whither  any  one  goes,  as,  away  To 
horse  ;  noting  opposition,  as,  foot  To  foot;  notmg  a- 


TlTULARY,   tlt-tshi-lj-ri^,   s.    One  that  has  a  title]  To  TOLE,  t6le,  v.  a.     To  train,  to  draw  by  degrees. 

ToLEUABLE,  t61-ur-i-bl,  ac^.  88.  Supportable, 
that  may  be  endured  or  supported  ;  not  excellent,  not 
contemptible,  passable. 

Toleuableness,  tSlicir-a-bl-n^s,  s.  The  state  of 
bemg  tolerable. 

Tolerably,  tol-ur-i-blti,  adu.  Supportably,  in  a 
manner  that  may  be  endured;  passably,  neither  well 
nor  ill,  moderately  well. 

Tolerance,  t61-ar-;\nse,  s.  557.  Power  of  endur- 
ing, act  of  enduring. 

2o  Tolerate,    t61-ur-ate,  v.  a.  555.    To  allow 

>o  as  not  to  huider,  to  suffer. 
ToLERATiO.N,  tol-ir-a-sh&n,  *.    Allowance  giver 

to  that  which  is  not  approved. 
Toll,  tole,  s.  406.     An  excise  of  goods. 
2o  Toll,  tile,  v.  w.    To  pay  toll  or  tollage;  to  take 

toll  or  tollage  ;  to  sound  as  a  single  bell. 
To  Toll,  t61e,  v.  a.    To  ring  a  bell ;  to  take  away, 

to  vacate,  to  annul.     In  this  sense  sounded  Tol. 
ToLLBOOTH,  tAl-bSoTH,  S.     A  prison. 
ToLLGATHERER,  tileigixH-ir-fir,  s.    The  officer 

that  takes  toll. 
Tolsey,  toli-z^,  s.  438.     A  kind  of  market ;  a  place 

where  people  meet  to  buy  and  sell ;  atollbooth.    The 

place  near  the  exchange  at  Bristol  is  called  the  Tolsey. 
Tomb,  t65m,  s.  164.  347.     A  monument  in  which 

the  dead  are  enclosed. 
To  Tomb,  t6om,  v.  a.  347.    To  bury,  to  entomb. 


mount,  as,  To  the  number  of  three  hundred ;  noting    ToMBLESS,  t66in-l^s,  adj.     Wanting  a  tomb,  want- 
Dronnrtion.  as.   three  Tn  ninp  !   nntincr   nprreiittr.n-    nc  __.  ..i,» , _    . 


proportion,  as,  three  To  nine ;  noting  perception,  as, 

sharp  To  the  taste ;  in  comparison  of,  as,  no  fool  To 

the  sinner ;  as  far  as ;  toward See  the  Adverb. 

Toad,  t6de,  s.  295.     An  animal  resembling  a  frog  ; 

but  the  frog  leaps,  the  toad  crawls ;  the  toad  ii  accoun  t- 

ed  venomous. 
TOADFISH,  t6de'fisb,  s.    A  sea-fish. 
Toadflax,  tAde-fliks,  s.    a  plant. 
ToADSTONE,  t6de-st6ne,  j.     A  concretion  suppos- 

eil  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  a  toad. 
Toadstool,  tAde^stSSl,   *.    a  plant  like  a  mush- 
room, not  esculent. 
2'j  Toast,  tAste,  v.  a.  295.    To  dry  or  heat  at  the 

fire  ■  to  name  when  a  health  Is  drunk. 
Toast,  tAste,  s.    Bread  dried  before  the  fire  ;  bread 

dried  and  put  into  liquor ;  a  celebrated  woman  wliose 

health  is  often  drunk. 
Toaster,  tAst-Jir,  s.  98.     He  who  toasts. 
Tobacco,  tA-bik-kA,  s.     An  American  plant  much 

used  in  smoking,  chewing,  and  snuffing. 
Tobacconist,  tA-bik-kA-nlst,  *.    a  preparer  and 

vender  of  tot)acco. 
Tod,    tAd,    s,      a  bush,   a  thick  shrub;   a  certain 

weight  of  wool,  twenty-eight  pounds. 
Toe,    tA,   s.   296.     The  divided  extremities  of  the 

feet,  the  fingers  of  the  feet 
TofoRE,  tA-fAre/  ado.    Before.     Obsolete. 
TOGED,   tAig^d,   adj.  381.     Gowned,  dressed  in  a 

a  gown. 
Together,  tA-g^TH-iir,  adv.  381.    In  company  ; 

in  the  same  place  ;  in  the  same  time  ;  without  inter- 


To  Toil,  toll,  v.  n.  299.    To  labour. 

To  Toil,    tAil,   v.  a.      To  labour,   to  work  at  ;   to 

weary,  to  overlabour. 
Toil,    toil,   s.    labour,  fatigue;   any  net  or  snare 

woven  or  meshed. 
Toilet,  tAlK^t,  s.     a  dressing. table. 
Toilsome,  toll^&m,  adj.    Laborious. 
ToiLSOMENESS,  to!lis&m-n§S,  s.     Wearisomcness, 

labonousness 


sepulchral  monument. 

Tomboy,  t5m-b6ti,  s.  A  mean  fellow,  sometimes 
a  wild  coarse  girl. 

Tome,  tAme,  s.    One  volume  of  many ;  a  book. 

Tomtit,  tAm-tlt,'  s.     a  titmouse,  a  small  bird. 

Ton,  tun,  s.  165.     a  measure  or  weight. 

Tone,  tAne,  «.  Note,  sound  ;  accent,  sound  of  the 
voice,  a  whme,  a  mournful  cry  ;  a  particular  or  affect- 
ed sound  in  speaking  ;  elasticity,  power  of  extension 
and  contraction. 

TONG,  tiing,  s.  1C5.  406.    The  catch  of  a  buckle. 

Tongs,  tongz,  s.  An  instrument  by  which  hold 
is  taken  of  any  thing. 

Tongue,  ting,  «.  165.337.  The  instrument  ol 
speech  in  human  beings;  the  organ  by  which  animals 
lick;  speech,  fluency  of  words;  speech  as  well  or  ill 
used;  a  language;  speech  as  opposed  to  thoughts;  a 
nation  distinguished  by  their  language;  a  small  point, 
as,  the  Tongue  of  a  balance  ;  to  hold  the  Tongue,  to 
be  silent. 

To  Tongue,  t&ng,  v.  a.  337.    To  chide,  to  scold. 

To  Tongue,  ting,  v.  n.    To  talk,  to  prate. 

Tongued,  t&ngd,   adj.  259.    Having  a  tongue. 

TONGUELESS,  tung-les,  adj.  Wanting  a  tongue 
speechless;  luinamed,  not  spoken  of. 

TongUEPAD,  tungipid,  s.     A  great  talker. 

TONGUETIED,  tung^tlde,  adj.  282.  Having  an 
impediment  of  speech. 

Tonic,  tAn^ik,  509.  7    _,. 

TONICAL,  tbn'-lkM,  S""^-  Being  extended,  being 
elastick;  relating  to  tones  or  sounds. 

Tonnage,  tfm-nidje,  s.  90.  165.  A  custom  or 
impost  due  for  merchandise  after  a  certain  rate  in  every 
ton. 

Tonsil,    tAn-sil,    s.      Tonsils  or  almonds   are  two 

round  glands  placed  on  the  sidas  of  the  basis  of  the 

tongue. 
TONSILE,  tAn-sll,   ad/.    Patient  of  being  clipped. 
Tonsure,  tonishure,  s.  452.    The  act  of  clipping 

the  hair. 
Too,    tAA,    adv.   10.     Over  and  above,  overmuch, 

more  than  enough ;  fikcwisc.  also. 
39  5-2S 


TOP 


TOR 


*^*  559.  Fhta  73,  fii-  77,  fill  83,  fiit  81— mi  93,  mJt  95— pine  105,  piu  107— n6  162,  mSve  164, 
Took,   took.     The  pret.  and  sometimes   the  ;)ar<.  j  TOPPING,   t5piplng,   adj.    410.     Fine,  noble,  gal- 


Any  instrument  of  manual  o- 
a  wrftch  who  acts  at  tha    ?om- 


An  instrument 


Palatable, 


Pleasant- 


pass.  of  Take. 

Tool,  t561,  s.  S0& 

j)eration ;  a  hireling 
niand  of  another. 

Tooth,  tbith,  s.  Plw.  Teeth,  467.  One  nl  the 
bones  of  the  mouth  with  which  the  act  of  mastication 
ispeiformcd;  taste,  palate;  a  tine,  pi  ong,  a  blade;  the 
prominent  part  of  wheels;  Tooth  an  i  nail,  with  one's 
utmost  violence ;  to  the  Teeth,  in  open  opposition  ;  to 
east  in  the  Teeth,  an  insult  by  open  exprobration  ;  in 
spite  of  the  Teeth,  notwithstanding  any  power  of  injury 
or  defence. 

To  Tooth,  ihhth,  v.  a.  306.  To  furnish  with 
teeth,  to  indent ;  to  lock  in  each  other. 

Toothache,  t6iih-hke,  s.  355.    Pain  in  the  teeth. 

ToOTHDRAWER,  t66;/i-draw-&r,  5.  One  whose 
business  is  to  extract  painful  teeth. 

Toothed,  tbolht,  adj.  359.  467.     Having  teeth. 

Toothless,  t?>6th-lis,  adj.  Wanting  teeth,  de- 
prived of  teeth. 

Toothpiok,  to5«/j-pik,  7 

Toothpicker,  t6oM-pik-fir,  5 

by  which  the  teeth  are  cleansed. 

Toothsome,  t65</A&m,  adj.    \65. 

pleasing  to  the  taste. 

Toothsomeness,    thhth'-shm-n^s,   i 
ness  to  the  taste. 

ToothwORT,  too/A-wfirt,  s.  165.    A  plant 

Top,  t6p,  S.  The  highest  part  of  any  thing ;  the 
surface,  the  superficies  ;  the  highest  place  ;  the  highest 
person;  the  utmost  degree;  the  highest  rank;  the 
^rown  of  the  head  ;  the  hair  on  tlie  crown  of  the  head, 
the  forelock;  the  head  of  a  plant;  a  plaything  for 
boys ;  Top  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective,  to  express 
lying  on  the  tup,  ur  being  at  the  top. 

To  Top,  t5p,  v.  n.  To  rise  aloft,  to  be  eminent ; 
to  predominate ;  to  do  his  best. 

To  Top,  t6p,  v.  a.  To  cover  on  tlie  top,  to  tip ;  to 
rise  above ;  to  outgo,  to  surpass ;  to  crop ;  to  rise  to 
the  top  of;  to  perfurm  eminently ;  as,  he  Tops  his  part. 

TopaRCH,  to-park,  s.  The  chief  man  of  a  place, 
the  lord  or  governor  of  a  small  coimtry. 

Topaz,  to-piiz,  s.    a  yellow  gem. 

TOPFUL,  tcSp-ful,  adj.  Full  to  the  top,  nm  to  the 
orim. 

Topgallant,  t5p-g;M-15nt,  s.   The  highest  sail ; 

it  is  proverbially  applied  to  any  thing  elevated. 
TOPHEAVY,  t5p-hev-e,  adj.    Having  the  upper  part 

too  weighty  for  the  lower. 
Topiary,  t6-p^-3.-r(^,  adj.     shaped  by  tonsure. 
Topknot,    t6p-not,    s.     a   knot   worn   by   women 

on  the  top  of  the  head. 
TOPMAN,  t6p-mun,  s.  88.     The  sawyer  at  the  top. 
Topmost,  t6p-inost,  adj.     Uppermost,  highest. 
TOPPROUD,  t5p-proud,  culj.    Proud  in  the  highest 

degree. 
Topsail,  tSp-sale,  5.     The  highest  eail. 
To  Tope,   tope,   v.  n.     To  drink  hard,  to  drink  to 

excess. 
Toper,  ti-p&r,  s.  98.    A  drunkard. 
Tophaceous,  tA-fa-shfis,  adj.  357.   Gritty,  stony. 
TOPHET,  tA-fet,  s.     Hell,  a  scriiitural  name. 
Topical,   t&p-t-kal,    adj.    ,509.    Kelating  to  some 

general  head;  local,  confined  to  some  particular  place; 

applied  medicinally  to  a  p;irticular  part. 
Topically,    t6p'e-k;M-(i,   adv.     With  application 

to  some  particular  p.irt. 
TopICK,    t6p-lk,    .s.    508.    544.      A  general   head, 

something  to  which  other  things  are  refcr.ed;  things 

as  externally  applied  to  any  particular  part. 
Topless,  tip-lcs,  adj.     Having  no  top. 

Topographer,  tA-pog-grif-iir  s.  51 8.   One  who 

writes  descriptions  of  particular  places. 

Topography,  tA-p6g-grif-i,  s.  518.  Descrip- 
tion of  particular  places. 
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lant.    A  low  word. 
Toppingly,  tt>p'plng-l^,  adv.    Finely,  gayly,  gal- 
lantly. 

To  Topple,  t5p-pl,  v.  n.  405.    To  fail  forward,  to 

tumble  down. 

Topsyturvy,  t6p'se-t&riv^,  adv.  With  the  bot- 
tom upward. 

Torch,  tortsh,  s.  352.  A  wax-light  bigger  thaa 
a  candle. 

ToRCHEEARER,  tortsh-bi-r&r,  s.  One  who.se  of- 
fice is  to  carry  a  torch. 

Torchlight,  tortshillte,  s.  Light  kindled  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  the  sun. 

Torcher,  tortsh-ur,  s.  98.    One  that  gives  light. 

Tore,  t6re.  Pret.  and  sometimes  j7art.  pass,  of 
Tear. 

To  Torment,  tSr-m^nt,'  v.  a.    To  put  to  pain,  to 

harass  with  anguish,  to  excruciate ;  to  tease,  to  vex 
with  importunity;  to  put  into  great  agitation. 

Torment,  t6r-mlnt,  s.  492.  Any  thing  that  gives 
pain;  pain,  misery,  anguish;  penal  anguisli,  torture. 

Tormentor,  toi-m§nt-&r,  J.  166.  One  who  tor- 
ments, cue  who  gives  pain  ;  one  who  inflicts  penal  tor- 
tures. 

TorMENTIL,  tor-m^nitil,  5.    Septfoil.     A  plant. 

Torn,  torn.    Part.  pass,  of  Tear. — See  Shorn. 

Tornado,  tor-na-do,  j.    A  hurricane See  Lum- 

Torpedo,  tor-p^-d6,  s.  A  fish  which,  while  alive, 
if  touched  even  with  a  long  stick,  benumbs  the  hand 
that  «ii  touches  it,  but  when  dead  is  eaten  safely.— See 
Drama,  Flamen,  and  Phalanx. 

Torpent,  tijr-p^nt,  adj.  Benumbed;  struck  mo- 
tionless, not  active. 

TorpESCENT,  tor-p§s-s^nt,  adj.    Growing  torpid. 

Torpid,  tor-pid,  adj.  Numbed,  motionless,  not 
active. 

TorpidneSS,  tor-pid-n6s,  s.  The  state  of  being  torpid. 

ToRPlTUDE,  t5r-pd-tflde,  s.  State  of  being  m-j- 
tionlcss. 

Torpor,  tSr^pir,  j.   \66.    Dulness,  numbness. 

TORREFACTION,  tSr-r^-fik-shftn,  s.  The  act  of 
drying  by  the  fire. 

To  Torrefy,  tfir-r^-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  dry  by  the 
fire. 

Torrent,  t5r-r?nt,  s.  A  sudden  stream  raised  by 
summer  showers ;  a  violent  and  rapid  stream,  tum\il- 
tuous  current. 

Torrent,  torirent,  adj.    Rolling  in  a  rapid  stream. 

Torrid,  t5r-rld,  adj.  1 68.  Parched,  dried  with 
heat;  burning,  violently  hot;  it  is  particularly  applied 
to  the  regions  or  zone  between  the  tropieks. 

ToRSEL,  tor-sil,  s.  99.    Any  thing  in  a  twisted  forin. 

Torsion,  tor-shun,  s.  The  act  of  turning  or  twist- 
ing. 

Tortile,  toritil,  a(\}.  140.    Twisted,  wreathed. 

ToilTION,  torish&n,  s.    Torment,  pain. 

TortivE,  tor-tlv,  ailj.  158.    Twisted,  wreathed. 

Tortoise,  tor-tlz,  s.  301.  An  animal  covered 
with  a  hard  shell;  tliere  are  tortoises  both  of  land  and 
water. 

Tortuosity,  tor-tsh6-5s-(5-t^,  ».  Wreath,  flex- 
ure; crookedness,  depravity. 

Tortuous,  tor-tshi-&s,  adj.  463.  Twisted,  wreath- 
ed, winding;  mischievous. 

Torture,  tor-tsli  ire,  s.  461.  Torments  judicial- 
ly inflicted;  pain  by  which  guilt  is  punished,  or  con- 
fession extorted  ;  pain,  anguish,  pang. 

To  Torture,  tor-tsli6re,  v.  a.  To  punish  with 
tortures;  ti  vex,  to  excruciate,  to  torment 

Torturer,  tSritshi-r&r,  s.  551.  He  who  tor- 
tures, a  tormentor. 

TORVITY,  t6riv^ti,  i.  Sournes'!,  9?7?rity  of  coun 
tenancc. 
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Toiivous,  toi-iv3s,  adj.  314.  Sour  of  aspect,  stern, 
severe  of  countenance. 

Tory,  t6-r^,  s.  A  cant  term,  from  an  Irish  word 
signifying  a  savage;  the  name  of  a  party,  opposed  to 
that  of  a  Whig. 

To  Toss,  t5s,  V.  a.  To  throw  with  the  hand,  as  a 
ball  at  play ;  to  throw  with  violence ;  to  lift  with  a  sud- 
den and  violent  motion  j  to  make  restless,  to  disquiet ; 
to  keep  in  play,  to  tumble  over. 

To  Toss,  t&s,  V.  n.  To  sling,  to  wince,  to  be  in  vio- 
lent commotion ;  to  be  tossed ;  to  Toss  up,  to  throw  a 
coin  in  the  air,  and  wager  on  what  side  it  shall  fall. 

Toss,  tis,  s.  The  act  of  tossing ;  an  alTected  man- 
ner of  raising  the  head. 

TOSSER,  t6s-sur,  s.  98.  One  who  throws,  one  who 
flings  and  writhes. 

Tosspot,  tis-pSt,  s.    a  toper  and  drunkard. 


Tost,  t&st,  360.  367.  Fret,  and  part.  pass,  of 
Toss,  properly  Tossed. 

Total,  tAit^l,  adj.  88.  Whole,  complete,  full ; 
whole,  not  divided. 

Totality,  ti-tAW-ti^,  $.  Complete  sum,  whole 
quantity. 

Totally,  tA-tll-^,  adv.    Wholly,  fully,  completely. 

T'other,  t&TH-&r.    Contraction  for  The  other. 

To  Totter,  t5tit&r,  v.  n.  98.  To  shake  so  as  to 
threaten  a  fall. 

To  Touch,  tfitsh,  v.  a.  314.  To  reach  so  as  to  be 
in  contact;  to  come  to,  to  attain;  to  try  as  gold  with  a 
stone ;  to  atTect,  to  relate  to ;  to  move,  to  strike  men- 
tally, to  melt;  to  delineate  or  mark  out ;  to  infect,  to 
seize  slightly ;  to  wear,  to  have  an  effect  on  ;  to  strike 
a  musical  instrument ;  to  Touch  up,  to  repair  or  im- 
jirove  by  slight  strokes. 

To  Touch,  t&tsh,  v.  n.  To  be  in  a  state  of  junc- 
tion so  that  no  space  is  between  them ;  to  fasten  on,  to 
take  effect  on ;  to  Touch  at.  to  come  to  without  stay  ; 
to  Touch  on,  to  mention  slightly;  to  Touch  on  or 
upon,  to  go  for  a  very'  short  time. 

Touch,  tStsh,  s.  Reach  of  any  thing  so  that  there 
is  no  space  between  the  things  reaching  and  reached  ; 
the  sense  of  feeling;  the  act  of  touching ;  examination 
as  by  a  stone ;  test,  that  by  which  any  thing  is  examin- 
ed ;  proof,  tried  qualities;  single  act  of  a  pencil  upon 
the  picture ;  feature,  lineament ;  act  of  the  hand  upon 
a  musical  instrument;  power  of  exciting  the  affections ; 
something  of  passion  or  affection  ;  a  stroke ;  exact  per- 
formance of  agreement;  a  small  quantity  intermingled ; 
a  hint,  slight  notice  given  ;  acant  word  for  a  slight  essay 

Touchable,  t&tsh-i-bl,  adj.  405.  Tangible,  that 
may  be  touched. 

Touch-hole,  t&tshihAle,  s.     The  hole  through 

which  the  fire  Is  conveyed  to  the  powder  in  a  gun. 

Touchiness,  titshiti-n^s,  s.  Peevishness,  irasci- 
bility. 

Touching,  t&tsh-Ing,  prep.  410.  with  respect, 
regard,  or  relation  to. 

Touching,  t&tsh-lng,  adj.  Pathetick,  affecting, 
moving. 

TouchinGLY,  tJitshiIng-1^,  adv.  With  feeling, 
emotion,  in  a  pathetick  manner. 

TouchmenOT,  tutsh-m^-nSt,  s.    An  heib. 

T0UCHST0>fK,  titsli-stone,  s.  Stone  by  which  me- 
tals are  examined ;  any  tcit  or  criterion. 

Touchwood,  t&tsh-wud,  s.  Rotten  wood  used  to 
catch  the  fire  struck  from  the  flint. 

Touchy,  tatshi^,  adj.  Peevish,  irritable,  irascible, 
apt  to  take  fire.     A  low  word. 

Tough,  tuf,  adj.  314.  391.  Yielding  without  frac- 
ture; not  brittle;  stiff,  not  easily  flexible ;  not  easily 
Injured  or  broken;  viscous,  clammy,  ropy. 

To  Toughen,  tCit-fn,  v.  n.  103.    To  grow  tough. 

Toughness,  t&f-n^s,  s.  Not  brittleness,  flexibility  ; 
viscosity,  tenacity,  clamminess,  glutinousness ;  firm- 
ness against  injury. 

TOUPET,  t66-p^t,'  s.  315.  A  curl,  an  artificial  lock 
of  hair.  This  word  is  generally  written  and  pronounc- 
e<l  Toopee. 

ToUE,  tA5r,  s.  315.  Eamble  rovisg  journey ; 
turn,  revolution. 


'  Jf^  My  experience  fails  me  if  this  word  is  not  slowlo 
conforming  to  the  true  English  sound  of  the  vowels  heard 
in  t/tou.  The  smart  traveller  to  France  and  Italy  would 
fear  we  should  never  suppose  he  had  been  out  of  England, 
were  he  not  to  pronounce  it  so  as  to  rhyme  with  poor  ' 
and  the  sober  Biglish  critick  sees  infinite  advantage  iii 
this  pronunciation,  as  it  prevents  our  mislakiii"  taking  a 
tour  for  talcing  a  tower.  But  plausible  as  this  latter  reason 
may  be,  it  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  induce  a  philoso- 
phical grammarian  to  approve  it.  Coincidence  in  the 
sound  of  words  signifying  different  things,  is  the  case  in 
all  languages ;  but  while  these  words  are  differently  writ- 
ten, their  different  meanings  will  be  sufficiently  preserved 
witiiout  departing  from  the  general  analogy  of  pronunci- 
ation— See  the  word  Bowl. 

Tournament,  t65i-na-mlnt,  or  turina-m^nt,  7 
Tourney,  tASr^ne,  or  t&r-ne,  ^ 

s.     Tilt,  military  sport,  mock  encounter ;  Milton  uses 

it  simply  for  encounter. 

8:5=  I  am  much  mistaken  if  general  usage  does  not  in- 
cline to  the  short  sound  of  the  diphthong  in  these  words  • 
and  that  this  sound  ought  to  be  indulgal,  is  palpable  to 
every  English  ear ;  whicli  finds  a  repugnance  at  giving  the 
French  sound  to  any  word  that  is  not  newly  ado|)tcd. 
Journey,  nourish,  courage,  and  many  other  words  from 
the  French,  have  long  been  anglicised  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  word  should  not  fall  into  the  same  class. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
give  the  first  sound  of  this  word  ;  and  Buchanan  and  w'. 
Joluiston,  the  second.  Junius  and  Skinner  spell  the  word 
Turnament. 
To  Tourney,  toorine,  or  taring,  v.  n.    To  tilt  in 

the  lists. 
Tourniquet,  t5rine-kw^t,  s.    a  bandage  used  in 

amputations,  straitened  or  relaxed  by  the  turn  of  a 

handle. 

IC5"  The  general  pronunciation  of  this  word  ought  to 
induce  us  to  the  second  pronunciation  of  Tournament. 
To  TOUSE,   tSuze,   V.  a.  513.    To  pull,  to  tear,  to 

haul,  to  drag;  whence  Touser,  or  TowseT,t\\e  name  o(:i 

mastiff. 

Tow,    t6,   s.     Flax  or  hemp  beaten  and  combed  into 

a  filamentous  substance. 
To    Tow,    to,  V.  a.     To  draw  by  a  rope,  particularly 

through  the  water. 
Toward,  to-Cird,  324.  Iprep.    In  a  direction   to; 
Towards,  toi&rdz,         5      "^'■>'"  to,   as,   the  danger 

now  cnmes  Towards  him  ;  witli  respect  to,  touching, 

regarding;  with  tendency  to ;  nearly,  little  less  than. 

^^  Notwithstanding  our  poets  almost  universally  ac- 
cent this  word  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  poets  are  pretty 
generally  followed  by  good  speakers,  there  are  some,  and 
those  not  of  the  lowest  order,  who  still  place  the  accent 
on  the  second.  These  should  be  reminded,  that  as  in- 
wards, outwards,  backwards,  forwards,  and  every  other 
word  of  the  same  form,  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  pronouncing  towards 
with  the  accent  on  the  last.  All  our  orthocpists  place  the 
accent  upon  the  first  syllable  of  toward  when  an  adjective 
Towards,  being  always  a  preposition,  has  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  by  Mr.  Scott;  but  Mr.  Perry,  Barclay, 
and  Fenning,  place  it  on  the  second.  From  the  coales- 
cence of  the  o  with  the  w,  this  word  is  pronounced  gener- 
ally in  one  syllable,  though  Dr.  Kenrick  says  otherwise. 
Mr.  Sheridan  so  pronounces  it ;  Mr.  Nares  and  Mr.  Smith 
rhyme  it  with  boards:  Bailey  accents  the  first  syllabl<J  of 
toward,  and  Entick  the  same  syllable  on  the  same  word, 
and  on  totcards  as  a  preposition. 
Toward,  tAiwurd,  adj.  88.    Ready  to  do  or  learn, 

not  fro  ward. 
Towardliness,  tA^wurd-I^-n^s,  s.    Docility,  com- 

pliance,  readiness  to  do  or  to  learn. 
TowardlY,  t6-wurd-lti,  adj.    Ready  to  do  or  learn  ; 

docile,  compliant  with  duty. 
ToWARDNESS,  t6-wfird-n&,  s.    Docility. 
Towel,  tou-il,  5.  99.  32:3.    A  cloth  on  which  the 

hands  are  wiped. 
Tower,    tou^ur,   s.    99.   323.     A  high  building,  a 

building  raised  above  the  main  edifice ;  a  fortress,  a 

citadel ;  a  high  head-dress  ;  hieh  flight,  elevation. 
To    Tower,   tSu-flr,   v.   n.  To  soar,  to  fly  or 

rise  high. 
Towered,  tou-urd,  adj.  359,  Adorned  or  defend- 
ed by  towers. 
Toweey,  tou-&r-^,  adj.    Adorned  or  guarded  with 

towers. 
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Tow>f,    to&n,    S.    323.       Any  walled   collection   of 
hi)u«cs;  any  collection  of  houses  larger  th:in  a  village; 
in  England,  any  number  of  houses  to  whieh  belongs  a 
regular  marliet,  and  which  is  nut  a  city,   or  sec  of  a 
bishop ;  the  court  end  of  London  ■,  the  people  who  live 
in  the  capital. 
TOWNCI.ERK,    touil-klArk,    S.      An  officer  who  ma- 
nages the  publick  business  of  a  place. 
Townhouse,  toua-li5iise,  s.    The  hall  where  pub- 
lick  business  is  transacted. 
Township,  toun-shlp,  s.    The  corporation  of  a  town 
Townsman,  toinz-min,  s.  88.     An  inhabitant  of 

:i  ))lace ;  one  of  the  same  town. 
ToWNTALK,   t6uil-tiwk,    S.      Common  prattle  of  a 

place. 
Toy,  toi,  S.  329.  A  petty  commodity,  a  trifle,  a 
thing  of  no  value;  a  plaything,  a  bauble;  matter  of 
no  importance;  foUv,  trifling  practice,  silly  opinion  ; 
play,  sport,  amorous  dalliance ;  frolick ;  humour,  odd 
fancy. 
To  Toy,    to^,   v.  n.     To  trifle,   to  dally  amorously, 

to  play. 
TOYISH,  toe-ish,  adj.     Trifling,  wanton. 
TOYISHNFSS,  t(^(i-lsh-n^s,  $.    Nugacity,  wantoiniess. 
Toyshop,    t6e-sb5p,    s.     a  shop  where  playthings 

and  little  nice  manufactures  are  sold. 
To  ToZE,   t6ze,  V'  a.     To  pull  by  violence  or  im- 
petuosity.    Obsolete.— See  Touse  and  Tease. 
Trace,   trase,   *.     Mark  left  by  any  thing  passing, 
footsteps ;  remain,  appearance  of  what  has  been  ;  har- 
ness for  beasts  of  draught. 
To  Trace,  trase,  v.  a.    To  follow  by  the  footsteps, 
or  remaining  marks ;  to  follow  with  exactness;  tomaik 
out. 
Tracer,  tra-s&r,  s.  98.    One  who  traces. 
Track,    trSk,    s.     Mark  left  upon   the  way  by  the 

foot  'ir  otherwise;  a  road,  a  Ireaten  path. 
To  Track,  trlk,   v.   a.    To  follow  by  the  footsteps 

or  marks  left  in  the  way. 
Trackless,    trikU^s,    adj.      Untrodden,    marked 

with  no  footstejis. 
Tract,    trAkt,   s.      a  region,   a  quantity  of  land  ; 
continuity,  anything  protracted  or  drawn  out  to  length; 
course,  manner  of  process;   it  seems  to  be  used  by 
Shakespeare  for  Track  ;  a  treatise,  a  small  book. 
Tractable,    trik^t^-bl,   adj.  405.      Manageable, 

docile,  compliant;  palpable,  such  as  may  be  handled. 
TraCTABLENESS,  trik-tA-bl-n5s,  5.    The  state  of 

being  tractable,  compliance,  obsequiousness. 
Tractate,  trlk-tate,  j.  91.     A  treatise,  a  tract, 

a  small  book. 
Traction,  trik-shin,   s.    The  act  of  drawmg,  the 

st.ite  of  being  drawn. 
Tractile,  trikUll,  adj.  140.     Capable  to  be  drawn 

out  or  extended  in  length,  ductile. 
TrACTIUTY,  trik-tiW-t^,  S.    The  quality  of  being 

tractile. 

Trade,  trade,  s.  73.  Traffick,  commerce,  exchange  ; 
occupation,  particular  employment  whether  manual 
or  mercantile. 
To  Trade,  trade,  v.  n.  To  traffick,  to  deal,  to 
hold  commerce;  to  act  merely  for  money,  to  go  with 
a  trade-wind. 
Trade-wind,  trade^wlnd,  *.     The  monsoon,  tlic 

periodical  wind  between  the  tropieks. — See  fyind. 
Traded,  tra-d^d,  adj.    Versed,  practised. 
Trader,    tiaid&r,  s.  98.     One  engaged   in  mcr 
chandise  or  commerce ;  one  long  used  in  the  methods 
of  money-getting,  a  practitioner. 
Tradesfolk,   tradz-f6ke,  «.    People  employed  in 

trades. — See  Folk. 
Tradesman,  tradz-min,  s.  88.    A  shopkeeper. 
Tradeful,   tridc-ful,   adj.     Commercial,  busy  in 

traffick. 
Tradition,  tri-dlsh'&n,  s.    The  act  or  practice  of 
delivering  accounts  from   mouth   to  mouth  without 
written  memorials;  any  thing  delivered  orally  from 
age  to  age. 
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Traditional,  tr3,-dish-&!i-ill,  adj.  Delivered  by 
tradition,  descending  bv  oral  communication ;  obscr. 
vant  of  traditions,  or  idle  rites. 

Traditionally,    trA-dlsh-un-il-^,    adih.      By 

transmissiin  from  age  to  age;  from  tradition  without 
evidence  of  written  inemonals. 

Traditionary,  tr;\-dish-un-ir-^,  adj.   Delivered 

by  tradition. 

TraDITIV'E,  trld't^-tlv,  adj.  51  i.  Transmitted  oi 
transmissible  from  age  to  age. 

To  Traduce,  trii-dlhse,'  v.  a.  To  censure,  to  con- 
demn, to  represent  as  blameable,  to  calumniate;  lo 
propagate,  to  increase  by  deriving  one  from  another. 

Traducement,  trl-dise-m^nt,  s.  Censure,  ob- 
loquy. 

Traducer,  trl-dili-sur,  s.  98.  A  false  ccnsurer, 
a  caluirijiiator. 

Traducible,  trJ-du-si^-bl,  ailj.  405.  Such  as 
m.ay  be  derived. 

Traduction,  tri-di\k-sh&n,  s-    Derivation  from 

one  of  the  same  kind,   propagation  ;   tradition,   trans. 

mission  from  one  to  another;  conveyance;  transition. 

Tr.^FFICK,    tn\f-f!k,    s.      Commerce,   large   trade  ; 

commodities  subject  to  traffick. 
To  Traffick.    trlfiflk,   v.   n.     To  practise  com- 
merce; to  merchandise;  to  trade  meanly  or  mercena- 
rily. 
TiiaffickER,   trtlf-flk-k&r,   s.    Trader,  merchant. 
Tragedian,  tr^-ji-di-kn,  s.    a  writer  of  tragedy  j 
an  actor  of  tragedy. 

J^J"  1"  ""'^  word  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  the 
aversion  of  the  language  to  what  may  be  called  a  Tauto- 
phony,  or  a  successive  repetition  of  the  same  sound.  We 
find  no  repugnance  at  aspirating  the  d  in  comedian,  and 
pronouncing  it  as  if  written  co-meje-an  ;  but  there  is  no 
car  that  would  not  be  hvirt  at  pronouncing  tragedian  as 
i'  written  tra-je-je-an.  The  reason  is  evident.  The  ge 
hat  immediately  precedes  being  exactly  the  same  sound 
;s  di  when  aspirated  into  je,  the  ear  will  not  suffer  the 
repetition,  and  therefore  dispenses  with  the  laws  of  aspira- 
tion, rather  than  ottend  against  those  of  harmony.     To 


the  same  reason  we  must  attribute  givin"  the  sound  of 
jA  to  the  double  s  in  abscission,  and  to  the  ti  in  transi- 
tion. The  same  aversion  to  the  re)ietition  of  similar 
sounds  makes  us  drop  the  first  aspiration  in  diphthong, 
triphthong,  ophthalmy,  &c. — See  Ophthalmic!:. 
Tragedy,  trid-j^-d^,  s.  a  dramatick  representation 
of  a  serious  action  ;  any  mournful  or  dreadful  event. 

Tragical,  trid-je-kil,  7      ,.    .^^     „  ,  ,, 

,j,-A  >    adj.  509.     Relatmg  to 

Tuagick,  triid-jik,         S 

tragedy  ;  mournful,  calamitous,  sorrowful,  dreadful. 
Tragically,  tridfj^-k31-^,  ado.     In  a  tragical 

manner,  in  a  manner  befitting  tragedy  ;  mournfully, 

sorrowfully,  calamitously. 
Tragicalness,  trSd-jiJ-kil-n^S,  i.     Mournfulness, 

ealamitousness. 
Tragicomedy,  trJd-j^-k&mid-di^,   s.     A  drama 

compounded  of  meny  and  serious  events. 
Tragico.MICAL,   trild-jti-kAm^-kil,  adj.     Relat- 
ing to  tragicomedy ;  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  mirth 

and  sorrow. 

Tragicomically,  tiAd-jti-kirai^-kiW,  ady.  In 
a  tr.agicomic  manner. 

To  TraJECT,  tr4-j5kt/  v.  a.  To  cast  through,  to 
throw. 

Tr.AJECT,  trid-j^kt,  s.  492.  A  ferry,  a  passage 
for  a  water-carriage. 

TeajectiON,  tri-j^kish&n,  s.  The  act  of  darting 
through ;  emission. 

To  Trail,  trale,  v.  a.  202.    To  hunt  by  the  track 
to  draw  along  the  ground ;  to  draw  after  in  a  long 
floating  or  waving  body  ;  to  draw,  to  drag. 

To  Trail,  trale,  v.  n.    To  be  drawn  out  in  length. 

Trail,  trale,  s.  Track  followed  by  the  hunter  ;  any 
thing  drawn  to  length  ;  any  thing  drawn  behind  in  long 
undulations ;  bowel  of  a  woodcock. 

To  Train,  trane,  v.  a.  202.  To  draw  along;  to 
draw,  to  entice,  to  invite  ;  to  draw  by  artifice  or  strata- 
gem, to  draw  from  act  to  act  by  persuasion  or  promise, 
to  educate,  to  bring  up,  commonly  with  Up;  to  bree«i, 
or  form  to  any  thing. 
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adj.     Treache. 


Train,  trane,  s.  Artifice,  stratagem  of  enticement; 
the  tail  of  a  bird ;  part  of  a  gown  that  falls  behind  upon 
the  ground ;  a  series,  a  consecution  ;  process,  method, 
state  of  procedure ;  a  retinue,  a  number  of  followers  ; 
an  orderly  company,  a  procession,  a  line  of  powder 
reaching  to  the  mine;  train  of  artillery,  cannons  ac- 
companying an  army. 

Trainbands,  trane-bJndz,  s.  The  militia,  the 
part  of  a  community  trained  to  martial  exercise. 

FrainoiL,  trane-311,  s.  Oil  drawn  by  coction  from 
the  fat  of  the  whale. 

TrainY,  tra-n^,  adj.    Belonging  to  trainoil. 

To  Traipse,  trapes,  v.  a.  202.  To  walk  in  a  care- 
less or  sluttish  manner. 

Trait,  tra,  or  trate,  s.  472.     A  stroke,  a  touch. 

Traitor,  trait&r,  s.  iSe  202.  One  who,  be- 
mg  trusted,  betr.iys. 

TraitORLY,  tra-t&r-le  J^ 

Traitorous,  tra-tfir-us,  314.  ^ 
rous,  perfidious. 

Traitorously,  tra-t&r-6s-l^,  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner suiting  traitors,  perfidiously. 

Traitress,  tra-tr^s,  s.  a  woman  who  betrays. — See 
Tutoress. 

Tl  TraLINEATE,  tnVllniyate,  v.  n.  1 13.  To  de- 
viate from  any  direction. 

Trammel,  trSmim^l,  s.  99.  Anetin  which  birds 
or  fish  are  caught ;  any  kind  of  net ;  a  kind  of  shackles 
in  which  horses  are  taught  to  pace. 

To  TRAilMEL,  trim-mel,  v.  a.  To  catch,  to  in- 
tercept. 

Tn  TgAMPLE,  trim-pl,  v-  a.  405.  To  tread  under 
foot  with  pride,  contempt,  or  elevation. 

To  Trample,  tr,^m'pl,  v.  n.  To  tread  in  contempt ; 
»D  tread  quickly  and  loudly. 

TraMPLER,  trim-pl-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  tramples. 

TranatiON,  tri-na-shtin,  s.  The  act  of  swim- 
ming over. 

Trance,  trinse,  s.  78,  79.  An  ecstasy,  a  state 
in  which  the  soul  is  wrapt  into  visions  of  future  or  dis- 
tant things. 

Tranced,  trinst,  adj.  359.  Lying  in  a  trance  or 
ecstasy. 

TuanGRAM,  trJni;;rSm,  s.  A  cant  word.  An  odd 
intricately  contrived  thing. 

TrannEL,  t.'inii)ll,  s.  99.     A  sharp  pin. 

Tranqlil,  trSng-kwil,  adj.  Quiet,  peaceful, 
undisturbed. 

TkaNQUILUTY,  tratig-kwIKe-t^,  s.  408.  Quiet, 
peace  of  mind,  peace  of  condition,  freedom  from  per- 
turbation. 

To  Transact,  tr3.ns-Jkt,'  v.  a.  To  manage,  to 
negotiate,  to  conduct  a  treaty  or  affairs;  to  perform, 
to  do,  to  carry  on. 

Transaction,  trins-Jk-sh&n,  s.  Negotiation, 
dealing  l)etween  man  and  man,  management. 

Transanimation,  trins-Jn-n^- mi-shun,  s. 
Conveyance  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another. 

To  TransC£ND,  trin-s^nd/  v.  a.  To  pa.ss,  to  o- 
verpass ;  to  surpass,  to  outgo,  to  exceed,  to  excel ;  to 
surmount,  to  rise  above. 

Transcendence,  trin-s^ii-d^nse,     > 

Transcendency,  tran-sen-den-s^,   J 
lence,  unusual  excellence,  supereminence;  exaggera- 
tion, elevation  beyond  truth. 

Transcendent,  trin-senid^nt,  adj.  Excellent, 
supremely  excellent,  passing  others. 

Transcendental,  trln-s^n-den-tal,  adj.  Ge- 
neral, pervading  many  particulars;  supererainent,  pass- 
ing others. 

TraNSCENDENTLY,  trin-s§nid^nt-l(S  adv.  Ex- 
cellently, supereminently. 

To  Tuakscolate,  trJnsiko-late,  v.  a.  To  strain 
through  a  sieve  or  colander. 

To  Transcribe,  trln.skrlbe/  v.  a.  To  copy,  to 
write  from  an  exemplar. 

Transcriber,  triln-skrlib&r,  s.  A  copier,  one  who 
Writes  from  a  copy 
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Transcript,  trin-skript,  s.     A  copy,  any  thing 

written  from  an  original. 

Transcription,  trin-skrlpish&n,  s.  The  act  of 
copying. 

Transcriptivkly,  trin-skrlpitlv-li,  adv.  In 
manner  of  a  copy. 

To  Transcur,  trSns-k&r,'  v.  n.  To  run  or  move 
to  and  fro. 

Transcursion,  trins-k5rish&n,  s.  Rairible,  pas- 
sage through,  passage  t>eyond  certain  limits. 

Transe,  trinse,  i.  A  temporary  absence  of  the 
soul,  an  ecstacy. 

Transelementation,  tr5ns-^l-ti-m5n-ta-sh&n, 
.».     Change  of  one  clement  into  another. 

Transept,  trSn-s^pt,  s.     a  cross  aisle  in  churches. 

To  Transfer,  tr^ns-f^r/ «.  a.  To  convey,  or  make 
over  from  one  to  another;  to  remove,  to  transport. 

Transfer,  trlns-f6r,  s.  492.  The  act  of  convey- 
ing from  ore  persou  to  another. 

Transferable,  trSns-fer-i-bl,  or  trins-f^r-A-bl, 
axlj.     Capable  of  being  transfeired. 
Jt^r.  I  have  met  with  this  very  common  and  useful 

word  in  no  Dictionary  but  Entick's,  where  the  accent  is 

very  properly  placeil  on  the  second  syllable;  as  all  wortis 

of  thij  form  ought  as  rauch  as  possible  to  retain  the  accent 

of  the  verb  from  which  they  are  derived. 

Transfiguration,  trins-ng-i'i-rl-sh6n,  s. 
change  of  form  ;  the  miraculous  change  of  our  blessed 
.Saviour's  appearance  on  the  mount. 

To  Transfigure,  trins-fli;iy6re,  v.  a.  To  trans- 
firm,  to  change  with  respect  to  outward  appearance. 

To  Transfix,  tiins-flks,'  v.  a.    To  pierce  through. 

To  Transform,  trins-form,'  v.  a.  To  metamor- 
phose, to  change  with  regard  to  external  form. 

To  Transfoh.M,  trans-f5nn,'  v.  n.  To  be  meta- 
morphosed. 

Transformation,  trSns-for-ma-sh&n,  s.    State 

of  being  changed  with  regard  to  form. 
Transfretatiun,  trans-fre-ta-sli&n,  s.    Passage 
over  the  sea. 

To  Transfuse,  trans  fize/  v.  a.  To  pour  out  of 
one  into  .'mother. 

Transfusion,  trJns-fu'zh&n,  s.  The  act  of  pour- 
ing out  of  one  into  .inother. 

To  Transgress,  trans-gres,'  v.  a.  To  pass  over, 
to  pass  beyond  ;  to  violate. 

To  Transgress,  trins-gr^s/  v.  n.  To  offend  by 
violating  a  law. 

Transgression,  trins-gr^sh'&n,  s.  Violation  of 
a  law,  breach  of  a  command  ;  ofTencc,  crime,  fault. 

TilANSGRESSIVE,  trAns-gr^sViv,  adj.  Faulty,  cul- 
pable, a])t  to  break  laws. 

Transgressor,  trins-gr^sis5r,  $.  166.  Law- 
breaker, violator  of  command;  ofl'ender. 

Tuansient,  tria-shti-^iit,  adj.  .542.  Soon  passed, 
soon  passing,  short,  momentary. 

Transiently,  trin-she-^nt-le,  adu.  In  passage, 
ttitli  a  short  passage,  not  extensively. 

Transientness,  trin-she-^nt-ii^s,  «.  Shortness 
of  fontiiiuance,  speedy  passage. 

Transilience,  trill- sil-ylnse,    1 
Transiliency,  tran-slliy§n-s^,  y-  ''^-    ^^P 

from  thing  to  thing. 
Transit,    tran-sit,    s.      In    Astronomy,    the  pass- 
ing of  any  planet  just  by  or  under  any  other  planet  oi 
fixed  star. 

Transition,  trSn-slzh-iin,  or  trin-slsli-6n,s.  29. 
Removal,  passage;  change;  p.assing  in  writing  or  con- 
versation from  one  subject  to  another See  T'-ag'edian. 

[t^  I  prefer  tlie  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word 
to  tlie  second,  though,  at  first  sight,  it  appears  not  so  regu- 
lar. My  reason  is,  the  aversion  our  language  has  to  a  re- 
petition of  exactly  similar  sounds.  The  j  in  the  ptefix 
trans  is  always  sharp  and  hissing,  and  that  inclines  us  to 
vary  the  succeeding  aspiration,  by  givmg  it  the  flat  in- 
stead of  the  sharp  sound.  This  is  the  best  reason  1  can 
give  for  the  very  prevailing  custom  of  pronouncing  this 
termination  in  this  word  contrary  to  analogy.  When  I 
asked  Mr.  Garrick  to  pronounce  this  word,  he,  without 
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premeditation,  pave  it  in  the  first  manner ;  but  when  I  de- 
tiirtvi  Imn  to  r-.-|)cat  his  pronuiieiatioa,  he  gave  it  in  tlie 
9t?coaU : 

"•  As  one  who  In  his  joumcr  bntes  at  noon, 

•*  Though  b€ot  on  speed,  j.o  horc  tn'  Archknpd  paus'd 

*•  B&twixt  the  worlcl  destroy'd  and  world  re&tor'd, 

"  If  Adam  ought  perhaps  mi^ht  Interpose, 

••  Then  with  ir<)ruiiion  &w^t  nev  speech  resumes. " — Mil'. 
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To  TRANSPrRE,  trln-splro,'  v.  n.    To  b«>  emitted 

by  insensible  vapour ;  to  escajie  irom  secrecy  to  notice. 

To  Transplace,  trins-plase,'  v,  a.  To  remove, 
to  put  into  a  new  place. 

To  Transplant,  trins-plint,'  ti.  a.  To  remoTe 
and  plant  in  a  new  place ;  to  remove. 

Transplantation,  trins-plin-ta-shfin, ».  The 
act  of  transplanting  or  removing  to  another  soil ;  con- 
veyance from  one  to  another ;  removal  of  men  from  one 
country  lo  another. 

Tkansplantkh,  trins.pllnt'&r,  s.  One  who 
transplants. 

To  TRANSPOt  f,  trJns-pArt,'  v.  a.  492.  To  con- 
vey by  carriage  from  place  to  place;  to  carry  into 
banishment,  as  a  felon  ;  to  sentence  as  a  felon  lo  bar- 
nishraent;  to  hurry  by  violence  of  passion  i  to  put  into 
ecstasy,  to  ravish  with  pleasure. 

TeansfORT,  trinsipArt,  j.  492.  Transportation, 
carriage,  conveyance;  a  vessel  of  carriage,  particularly 
a  vessel  in  which  soldiers  are  conveyed ;  rapture,  ecstasy 

TransportanCE,  trins-p6r-t4nse,*.  Conveyance, 
carriage,  removaL 

Transportation,  trins-p6r-ta-sh&n,  j,  Eemov- 
r.l,  conveyance,  carriage  ;  banishment  for  felony ;  ccs- 
tatick  violence  of  passion. 

Transporter,  trins-pArtifir,  s.  One  who  trans- 
ports. 

TransposaL,  trlns-pA-zil,  j.    The  act  of  putting 

things  in  eacli  other's  place. 
To  Transpose,  trJns-pAze/  v.  a.   To  put  each  in 


I  think,  however,  it  may  be  classed  among  those  varie- 
Oes  where  we  shall  neither  be  much  applauded  for  being 
right,  nor  blamed  for  being  wrong. 
Transitive,  trinsi^-tlv,  adj.    Having  the  power 

of  passing;  in  Grammar,  a  verb  Transitive  is  that 

which  signifies  an  action  conceived  as  having  an  aTect 

upon  some  object,  as,  I  stri-ke  the  earth. 

Transitorily,  trlii-s^t&r-(i-l^,  adv.  With  speedy 

evanescence,  with  short  continuance. 

TransitORINESS,  trin-s(5-t£r-^.n5s,  s.  Spscdy 
evanescence. 

Transitory,  trlnis^-t6r-^,  adj.  557.  Continu- 
ing but  a  short  time,  speedily  v&nishiag. — See  Domes- 
iick. 

To  Translate,  trin-slate,'  t'.  n.  To  transport, 
to  remove ;  it  is  particularly  used  of  the  removal  of  a 
bishop  from  one  see  to  another ;  to  transfer  from  one  to 
another,  to  convey ;  to  change  ;  to  interpret  in  another 
language ;  to  explain. 

Translation,  trJn-sla-sh5n,  *,  Removal,  act  of 
removing ;  the  removal  of  a  bishop  to  another  see ;  the 
tct  of  turning  into  another  language ;  something  made 
by  translation,  version. 

Translator,  trSn-sla'tir,  s.  1 66-  One  who  turns 

any  thing  into  another  languago. 
TraNSLATORY,  trJns-la-tar~^,  adj.  512.    Trans- 
ferring. 

Translocation,  trins-IA-kA-shfin,  s.   RemovU 

of  things  reciprocally  to  each  other's  places. 
ThansLUCENCY,  trins-l&-s5n-sd,  s.    Diaphaneity, 

tiansnarency. 
Translucent,  trJns-16-s^nt,  )  ac^".  Transparent, 
TrANSLUCID,  trins-li-sid,  \  diaphanous,  clear. 

Transmarine,  tr^ns-mi-r^^n,' orf;.  112.    Lying 

on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  found  beyond  sea. 

TransJOGRANT,  trins-m^-grint,  adj.  Passing 
into  another  country  or  state. 

To  Transmigrate,  trlns-m^-grate,  v.  n.  To 
pass  from  one  place  or  country  into  another. 

Transmigration,  trJns-m^-grik-sh&n,  s.  Fas- 
o.ige  from  one  place  or  state  into  another. 

Transmission,  trlns-mishi-in,  i.  Tlic  act  of  send- 
ing from  one  place  to  another. 

Tkansmissive,  trlns-mis-siv,  adj.  Transmitte.'., 
derived  from  one  to  another. 

Transmittal,  trAns-mk-tll,  s-  The  act  of  trans- 
mitting, transmission. 

TransmuTABLE,  trins-mfiitA-bl,  adj.  Capable 
of  change,  possible  to  be  changed  into  another  nature 
or  substance. 

Transmutably,  trans-mfi-ti-bl4  adv.  With 
capacity  of  being  cfianged  into  another  substance  or 
nature. 

Transmutation,  trins-mi-taishftn,  $.    change 

into  another  nature  or  substance ;  the  great  aim  of  al- 

ohymy  is  the  transmutation  of  base  metals  into  gold. 
To   Transmute,  trJns-mite,'  v.  a.    To  change 

from  one  nature  or  substance  to  another. 
ThansmuTER,    trins-miUfir,   *.    One  that  trans- 

iimtes. 
Transparency,  trJns-piirSn-s^,  s.     Clearness, 

diaphaneity,  translucency,  power  of  tiansmittiug  light. 
Transparent,  trins-pi-r^nt,  adj.    Pervious  to 

the  sight,  clear,  pellucid,  dia|>hanous,  translucent. 
Transpicuous,    trins-plkiii-is,   a(0.     Transpa- 
rent, pervious  to  the  sight. 
To  Transpierce,   trins-pWrso,'  or  trins-p5rse,' 

».  n.     To  penetrate,  to  make  way  tlurough,  to  permeate. 

— See  Pierce  and  Fierce. 
Transpiration,  trin-spi-ri^sh&n,  s.   Emission 

in  vapour. 
To  Tr.\NSPIRF,  trin-splre/  v.  a.  To  emit  in  vapxir. 


the  place  of  other ;  to  put  out  of  place. 
Transposition,  trJns-p6-zish-6n,  ».   The  aet  ol 

putting  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another;  the  slate  of 

being  put  out  of  one  p!a'«  into  another. 
To  Transshape,  trins-shape/  v.  a.    To  transform., 

to  bring  into  another  shape. 
To  Transubstantiate,  trSn-s6b-stin-shi-ite, 

V.  a.     To  change  to  another  substance. 
Transubstanti  ATION,        trin-s6bstin-sh^-4i 

sh&n,   S.       A  miraculous  operation  believed   in  the 

Ilomlsh  church,  in  which  the  elements  of  the  Euchar is} 

are  supposed  to  be  changed  into  the  real  bodyaud  blood 

of  Christ. 

Transudation,  trin-sh6-diish&n,  5.     The  act 

of  passing  in  sweat,  or  perspirable  vapour,  through  any 

integument. 

To  Transude,  trin-sdide,'  v.  n.    To  pass  through 

in  vajiour. — See  Futurity. 

Transversal,  trins-v^i-sul,  a(^.  Running  cross- 
wise. 

TraNSVERSALLY,  tr4ns-v5r-sil-li,  adv.  In  a  croia 
direction. 

Transverse,  trins-v^rse,'  adj.  Being  In  a  cross 
direction. 

Transversely,   trins-v^rs^l^,  adv.     in  «  cross 

direction. 
TransuMPTION,  trSns-s&m-sh&n,   *.     The  act  ai 

taking  from  one  place  to  another. 
Trap,  trip,  s.     A  snare  set  for  thieves  or  vermin  ; 

an  ambush,  a  stratagem  to  betray  or  catch  unawares; 

a  play  at  which  a  ball  is  driven  with  a  stick. 
To    Trap,    trAp,    ».    a.    To  ensnare,  to  catch  by  n 

snare  or  ambush  ;  to  adorn,  to  decorate. 
Trapdoor,  trlp-d6re/  «.    A  door  opening  and  shut- 
ting unexpectedly. 
To  TrapE,  tripe,  v.  a.    To  turn  idly  and  sluttishly 

about.     Commonly  written  and  pronounced  Traipte. 
Trapes,  trapes,  i.     A  slatternly  woman. 
TrapsticK,  trlp-stik,   s.    A  stick  with  which  boys 

drive  a  wooden  b,-dl. 
Trapezium,    trA-p^izhd-&m,   3.      A  quadrilateral 

figure,  whose  four  sides  are  not  equal,  and  none  of  iU 

sides  parallel. 

Trapezoid,  tri-pd-zold,  *.    A  figure  whose  fou: 

sides  are  not  parallel. 
Trappings,  tr5.p-pingz,  j.  410.    Ornaments  appoa 

dant  to  the  saddle ;  ornaments,  dress,  crabellishincnts 
Trash,  trish,  S.     Any  thing  worthless,  dross,  dres  ; 
3  worthlevi  person :  nr.jbttcr  improper  for  fiX"). 
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To  Trash,  trish,  v.  a.  To  lop,  lo  croji ;  to  crush) 
to  humble. 

Trashy,  trilsh^,  adj.    Worthless,  vile,  useless. 

To  Travail,  trivill,  v.  n.  208.  To  labour,  to 
foil ;  to  be  in  labour,  to  suffer  the  paius  of  childbirth. 

To  TkAVAIL,  trWAl,  V.  a.  208.    To  harass,  to  tire. 

Travail,  triv-il,  *.  Labour,  toil,  fatigue  ;  labour 
!n  childbirth. 

To  Travel,  trJviil,  v.  n.  99.    To  make  Joumeys   j 
to  pass,  to  go,  to  move;  to  make  journeys  of  curiosi 
ty ;  to  labour. 

To  TeavEL,  triv-il,  V.  o.  To  pass,  to  journey 
orer ;  to  force  to  journey. 

Travel,  trSv-il,  *.  Joumey,  act  of  passing  from 
place  to  place ;  joumey  of  curiosity  or  instruction ;  la- 
bour, toil ;  labour  in  childbirth ;  Travels,  account  of 
occurrences  and  observations  of  a  joumey. 

TravelLEE,  triviil-6r,  a.  406.  One  who  goes  a 
joumey,  a  wayfarer;  one  who  visits  foreign  countries. 

Traveltainted,  triv-il-tAnt-^d,  adj.  Harassed, 
fatlifued  with  traveL 

Teaverbe,  tri-vfce/  adv, 


adj.      Having  tl;c 


committed  against  the  person  of  majesty,  or  against  tiu! 

dignity  of  ;>he commimveakh. 
Treasonable,  tr^-zn-A-bl, 
Treasonous,  tr^-zn-?:s, 

nature  or  guilt  of  treason. 
TaEASURE,   tr^zhi6re,    s.  452.      WcaUh  hoarded, 

riches  accumulated. 

To  Treasure,  trezhifirt,  v.  a.    To  hoard,  to  ro- 

posit,  to  lay  up. 

Tkeasurehouse,  tr^zhiire-h<5fise,  s.  Place  wbow 
hoarded  riches  are  kepL 

TrEA-SURER,  tr^zh-d-r&r,  s.  One  who  has  care  of 
money,  one  who  has  charge  of  tn-asure. 

Theasurership,  tr^zh-6-r&r-sh3p,  s.  Office  or 
dignity  of  treasurer. 

Treasury,  tr5zIi-6-r^,  *.  a  place  in  which  richei 
are  accumulated. 

To  Treat,  tr^te,  v.  a.  227.  To  negotiate,  to 
settle ;  to  discourse  on  ;  to  use  in  any  manner,  good  ot 
bad ;  to  handle,  to  manage,  to  carry  on  ;  to  entertain. 

To  Treat,  tr^te,  v.  n.  To  discourse,  to  make  dis- 
cussions; to  practise  negotiation  ;  to  come  to  terra*  of 
accommodation  ;  to  make  gratuitous  entertainments. 


Crossvrite,  athwart. 
Jt^  In  the  folio  edition  of  Johnson  the  word  traverse,  i     "»-'-""""""""""  • 
•hen  an  adverb  or  a  preposition,  is  accented  on  the  last;  IREAT,    trete,   s.     An  entertainment  given  ;  some- 
ajrllable  as  I  have  marked  it ;  but  in  the  quarto,  it  is      thing  given  at  an  entertainment. 
e\-ery  where  accented  on  the  first.     Mr.  Sheridan  accents  TREATABLE,   tr^-tl-bl,   adj.  403.     Moderate,  not 

violent. 


only  the  prc[>osition  on  the  last.  Dr.  Ash  says  the  verb 
mis  formerly  accented  on  the  last ;  and  Buchanan  has 
given  it  so  accented:  all  the  rest  of  our  orthoepists  accent 
Hie  word  every  where  on  the  first ;  but  the  distinction  in 
which  I  have  followed  Dr.  Johnson's  folio,  I  must  think 
the  most  accurate. 

•■  He  throMgh  the  armed  files 

'*  Darts  hi*  eiperlenc'd  eye,  and  soon  travcrte 

"  The  whole  battalion  Tlews."    llilUm. 

Traverse,  tri-verse^  jjrep.    Througli,  crosswise. 

Traverse,  triv-^rse,  adj.  Lying  across,  lying  a. 
thwart. 

Traverse,  trlv-drse,  s.  Any  thing  laid  or  built 
across. 

To  Traverse,  tr^v^rse,  v.  a.  To  cross,  to  lay 
attnvart ;  to  cross  by  way  of  opposition,  to  thwart  with 
olistacle*  t  to  oppose  so  as  to  annul ;  to  wander  over, 
to  cross ;  to  survey,  to  examine  thoroughly. 

To  Traverse,  trlvi^rse,  v.  n.  To  use  b  posture 
of  opiKwltion  in  fencing. 

Travesty,  triv^^s-t^,  ac^j.  Dressed  so  as  to  be 
made  ridiculoiu. 

TraumaTICK,  trSw-naltilk,  ac{j.  509.    Vulnerary. 

ThaY,  trA,  s.  220.  A  shallow  trough  in  which  meat 
is  carried. 

ThaYTRIP,  trAitHp,  s.    a  kind  of  play. 

Treacherous,  trkshi^r-fts,  adj.  234.  Faithless, 
perfidious,  guilty  of  betraying. 

Tbeacherouslt,  u5tshi4r-5s-M,  adv.  i'aitii- 
lessly,  perfidiously,  by  treason,  by  stratagem.  i 

Treacherodsnkss,  tr5uhidr-is-n6s,  s.  314. 
The  quality  ol  being  treacherous. 

TREACHERY,  tr^tshi^r-^,  i,  555.  Perfidy,  breach 
of  foith. 

Treacle,  tr^-kl,  ».  227.  405.  A  medicine  made 
Dp  of  many  Ingredients;  molasses,  the  spume  of  sugar. 

To  Tread,  tr^d,  v.  n.  234.  Pret.  Trod;  part. 
poM.  Trodden.  To  set  the  foot ;  to  trample,  to  set 
the  feet  in  scorn  or  malice ;  to  walk  with  form  or  state ; 
to  couple  as  birds. 

To  Tread,  trid,  t.  a.  To  walk  on,  to  feel  under 
the  foot ;  to  press  under  the  foot ;  to  beat,  to  track  ;  to 
walk  on  in  a  formal  or  stately  manner ;  to  crush  under 
foot,  to  trample  in  contempt  or  hatred  ;  to  put  in  ac- 
tion by  the  feet  j  to  love  as  the  male  bird  the  female. 

Tread,  tr^d,  *.  234.  Footing,  step  with  the  foot ; 
way,  track,  path  i  the  cock's  part  in  the  egg. 

T  READER,  tr^d-&r,  s.     He  who  treads. 
Treadle,  tr^d-dl,  *.  405.    A  part  of  an  engine  or. 
which  the  feet  act  to  put  it  in  motion  ;  the  sperm  of 
the  cock. 

T^eason^  tr^zn,  «.  103.  227.  170.    An  offbneo 


Treatise,  tr^itlz,  s.  140.  227.    Discourse,  writ- 
ten tractate. 
TreaTJIENT,    tr^teiment,    s.      Usage,   manner  oi 

using,  good  or  bad. 
Treaty,  trditi,  s.  227.     Negotiation,  act  of  treaU 

ing  ;  a  compact  of  accommodation  relating  to  publick 

affairs;  for  Entreaty,  supplication,  petition.     In  this 

last  sense  not  in  use. 
Treble,  tr^b-bl,  adj.  405.    Threefold,  trijile  ;  sharp 

of  sound. — See  Codle. 
To  Treble,   tr^b^bl,   v.  a.    To  multiply  by  throe, 

to  make  thrice  as  much. 
To  Treble,  treb^bl,  v.  n.     To  become  threefold. 
Treble,    tr^b^bl,   s.     A  sharp  sound;   the  upper 

part  in  musick. 
TreblenESS,   tr^bibl-nSs,    *.     The  state  of  being 

treble. 
Trebly,    trSb^bl^,   adv.     Thrice  told,  in  threefold 

number  or  quantity. 
Tree,    tr^^,    s.      A  large  vegetable  rising  with   one 

woeden  stem  to    a  considerable  height;    any  thing 

branched  out. 

Trefoil,  tr^fSIl,  $.    a  plant. 

Trellis,   tr^l-lls,   *.     is  a  structure  of  iron,  wood, 

or  osier,  tlie  parts  crossing  each  other  like  a  l.ittico. 
Tl  Tremble,  tr^mibl,  v.  n.  405.    To  shake  &s 

iiitn  fear  or  cold,  to  shiver,  to  quake,  to  shudder;  to 
quiver,  to  totter ;  to  quaver,  to  shake  as  a  sound. 

Tremblingly,  trSm-bling-l(i,  adv.  So  ai  to  shake 

or  quiver. 

Tremendous,  tri-m§n-d&s,  adj.  Dreadful,  hor- 
rible, astonishingly  terrible. — See  Stupendous. 

TremOUR,  trd-mur,  i.  3 14.  The  state  of  trembling  j 
quivering  or  vibratory  motion.  Now  generally  writ» 
ten  Tremor. 

Tremulous,  tr^m-i-lJis,  adj.  314.     Trembling, 

fearful ;  quivering,  vibratory. 

TREMULOUS>rE8S,  trdmiil-l&s-n5s,  *.     The  sUto 

of  quivering. 
To  Trench,  trSnsh,  v.  a.    To  cut  j  to  cut  or  dig 

into  pits  or  ditches. 
Trench,  tr^nsh,   i.    a  pit  or  ditch  ;  earth  throwB 
up  to  defend  soldiers  In  their  approach  to  a  town,  or  to 
guard  a  camp. 

Trenchant,  tr^n-shint,  adj.    Cutting,  sharp. 
Trencher,  tr5ni«h&r,  i.  98.    A  piece  of  wood  on 

which  meat  is  cut  at  table;  the  table;  food,  pleasuiiii 

of  the  table. 
Trencheefly,  trSn^hir-fll,  i.    One  who  hawKs 

tables,  aparasite> 
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A  feeder, 


TiiEN'CHEKMAN,  tr^iiish&r-min,  *. 

an  eater. 

Tren'CHERMATE,    tr^nish&r-mate,    s.     A  table 

companion,  a  parasite. 
To  Trend,   tr^nd,   v.  n.      To  tend,  to  lie  in  any 

particular  direction.     Not  in  use. 
Trendle,    tr^u-dl,   s.    405.     Any    thing   turned 

round. 
Trepan,    tr^-pSn,'   s.      An    instrument   by  which 

chirurgeons  cut  out  round  pieces  of  the  skuU ;  a  snare, 

a  stratagem. 
2'o  Trepan,   tr^-pJn,'  v.  a.    To  perforate  with  the 

trepan  ;  to  catch,  to  ensnare. 


To  Trick,  trlk,  v.  a.  To  cheat,  to  impose  on,  to 
defraud ;  to  dress,  to  decorate,  to  adorn ;  to  perform 
by  slight  of  hand,  or  with  a  light  touch. 

To  Trick,  trlk,  v.  n.    To  live  by  fraud. 

Thicker,  trik'&r  t.  98.  Tlie  catch  which  beirig 
pulled  disengiiges  the  cook  of  the  gun,  that  it  may  give 
fire. 

Tricking,  trlk-Ing,  s.  410.     Dress,  ornament. 

TricKISH,  trlk^lsh,  adj.  Knavishly  artful,  fraudu- 
lently cunning,  mischievously  subtle. 

To  Trickle,  trik-kl,  v.  «.  405.  To  fall  in  drops, 
to  rill  in  a  slender  stream. 

Tricksy,  trikis^,  adj.  438.    Pretty.     Obsolete. 


Trepidation,  tr^p-^-da-shan,  5.    The  state  of  Thicorporal,  trl.k6ripA-ril,  arfj.  119.    Having 

tremblmg;  state  of  terror.  ,      three  bodies. 

To  Trespass,  tr^s-pSs    „.  n.    To  transgress,  to  of-    Trident,  trlid^nt,  s.  503.    A  three-forked  sceptre 

fend  ;  to  enter  unlawfully  on  another's  ground.  ;      ^^  Neptune 

Trespass,    tr^s^pis,    s.      Transgression,    o^ence ;    TrideNT,  trW^nt,  m/j.  544.    Having  three  teeth. 

re  (n-niiiiH  1     t    t     A 

TriduaN,    trldi;iLl-an,    adj.    293.    376.     Lasting 


unlawful  entrance  on  another's  ground. 
Trespasser,    tr^s-pis-sur,   s.     An   offender,    a 
transgressor;  one  who  enters  unlawfully  on  another's 
ground. 

Tressed,  tr^s-sed,  adj.   104.  366.    Knotted  or 

curled. 
Tresses,  tres-slz,  S.  99.    (Without  a  singular.)     A 

knot  or  curl  of  hair. 
Trestle,  tr^s-sl,  s.  472.     The  frame  of  a  table;  a 

moveable  form  by  which  any  thing  is  supported 


three  days;  happening  every  third  day. 
Triennial,  trl-^n-_\41,  adj.   113.  119.    Lasting 

three  years ;  happening  every  third  year. 
Trier, "tl"l-Qr,  s-  98,    One  who  tries  experimentally  ; 

one  who  examines  judicially;  test,  one  who  brings  ta 

the  test.  , 

To  Trifallow,   trl-fil-16,  v.  a.    To  plough  land 

the  third  time  before  sowing. 


Tret,    tr^t,   s.      An  allowance  made   by  merchanU    TRIFID,  tn-lld,  adj.   119.    Cut  or  divided  >nto  three 

'      parts. 


to  retailers,  which  is  four  pounds  in  every  hundred 
weight,  and  four  pounds  for  waste  or  refuse  of  a  com- 
modity. 

TreveT,  trev-lt,  S  99.  Any  thing  that  stands  on 
three  legs. 

Trey,  tra,  5.     A  three  at  cards. 

1'rIABLE,  tri-a-bl,  adj.  405.  Pcssible  to  be  ex- 
pel inicnted,  capable  of  trial ;  such  as  may  l>e  iudicially 
examined. 

Triad,  tri-id,  s.  88.    Three  united. 

Trial,  trl-il,  *.  88.  Test,  examination  ;  experi- 
ence, act  of  examining  by  experience  ;  experiment,  ex- 
perimental knowledge;  judicial  examination;  tempta- 
tion, test  of  virtue  ;  state  of  being  tried. 

TrIaLOGUE,  trl-i-15g,  s.  519.  A  colloquy  of  three 
persons. 

Triangle,  tri-ing-gl,  s.  405.  A  figure  of  three 
.ingles. 

Triangular,  trl-ing-gilir,  adj.  Having  three 
angles. 

Tribe,  tribe,  S.  A  distinct  body  of  the  people  as  di- 
vided by  family  or  fortune,  or  any  other  charaetcris- 
tick  ;  it  is  often  used  in  contempt. 

TllIRRACH,  trl-brlk,  5.  A  Latin  word  consist- 
ing of  three  short  syllables,  as  dmninut. 

Tribulation,    trib-£i-la-shCin,    s.     Persecution, 

distress,  vexation,  disturbance  of  life. 

Tribunal,  trUbii-nul,  «,    119.     The  seat  of  a 

judge;  a  court  of  justice. 
Tribune,   trib-6ne,   s.     An  officer  of  Home  chosen 

by  the  pcoiile;   the  commander  of  a  Roman  legion. 
Tkibunitial,  trlb-ti-nlshiJI,     7 
Tribunitious,  trib-^-nisI.l&s,  ^  "''^-     ^'"''"^  " 


Trikistulary,    tri-fls-tshu-li-r^,   adj.      Having 

three  pipes. 
To  Trifle,  trl-fl.  v.  n.  405.    To  act  or  talk  with- 

out  weight  or  dignity,  to  act  with  levity;  to  mock,  to 

play  the  fool;  to  indulge  light  amusement;  to  be  ol 

no  importance. 


tribune,  relating  to  a  tribune, 

Tributary,  tnb-6-ti-re. 


adj.  Paying  tribute  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  submission  to  a  m.-ister;  sub- 
ject, subordinate;  paid  in  tribute. 

Tributary,  tilb-i-ti  r^,  s.  One  who  pays  a  stated 
sum  in  acknowledgment  of  subjection. 

Tribute,  trlb-6te,  s.  Payment  made  in  acknow 
ledi,'nient  of  subjection. 

Trick,  tnsc,  t.     a  short  time,  an  instant,  a  stroke. 

Trichotomy,  trl-kotito-me,  s.  518.  119.  353. 

Division  into  three  p.irls. 
Trick,  tnk,  s-  a  sly  fraud;  a  dexterous  artifice; 
a  vicious  practice;  a  jiipg)o,  an  antiok,  any  thing  done 
to  cheat  jocosely  ;  an  imexpected  cll'ect ;  a  pr.ictice,  a 
manner,  a  habit-  a  number  of  car-J*;  laid  regularly  up 
in  play. 


To  make  of  no  importance. 
A  thing  of  no  moment. 
One  who  acts  with  levity. 

Wanting  worth, 


To  Trifle,  trUa,  v.  a. 
Trifle,  trl^fl,  j.  405. 
Trifler,   tri-fl-&r,   s. 

one  who  talks  wilh  folly. 

Trifling,  trl-fl-lng,  adj.   410. 

unimportant,  wanting  weight. 
Triflingly,  trl-fl-lng-le,  adi>.    Without  weight, 

without  dignity,  without  importance. 
Triform,  tri-form,  adj.    Having  a  triple  shape. 
Trigger,  trlg-gur,  s.   98.     .A  catch  to  hold  the 

wheel  on  steep  (ground;  the  catch  that  being  pulled 

locsi-s  the  cock  ot  the  gun. 
TrigintaLS,    tri-jin-tilz,    s.    1 1 9.     A  number  of 

masses  to  the  tale  of  thirty. 
TrigLYPH,  tri-gllf,  5.   119.  A  member  of  the  frieze 

of  the  Oorick  order  set  directly  over  every  pillar,  aad 

in  cerUiin  spaces  in  the  intercolumniations. 
TrIGON,  tri-g6n,  s.      A  triangle. 
TRir.O.N'AL,    trigiA-nil,    a(0.     Triangular,    having 

lluce  corners. 

ft^  I  have  made  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  short, 
as  1  am  convinced  it  i<  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  English 
pionunciation  to  shorten  every  antepenultimate  vowel 
except  u,  when  not  followed  by  a  dipjithong,  535.     This 

evident  in  tripartite,  triplicate,  and  a  thousand  other 
words,  notwithsianding  the  specific  meaning  of  the  first 
syllable,  which,  in  words  of  two  syllables  when  the  accent 
is  on  the  first,  and  in  iiolysyllables  when  the  .accent  is  on 
the  second,  ought,  .-cco'rding  to  analogy,  to  have  the  J 
long. — See  Principles,  No.  .530.  535. 

Trigonometry,  trig  A-n5m-i-tr(^,  «.    The  art  of 

measuring  triangles. 

TrigonOMEIrical,  trlg-A-n6-m^t-trtUkil,  af{j. 

Pertaining  to  trigonometry. 

Trilateral,  tri-l'it-t!r.ll,  adj.  1 1 9.   Having  th«ee 

sides. 
Trill,  trill,  .«.    Ouaver,  tremulousness  of  musick. 
Til  Trill,  trill,  v-  a.    To  utter  quavering. 
To  Trill,   trill,   v.    n.    To  trickle,  to  fall  in  drops 

or  slender  streams ;  to  play  in  tremulous  vibiationt  ol 

sound. 
Trillion,  trll-vi'm.  i.  113.    a  million  of  millinnii 

of  millioiv! 
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7  adr 

Trilujiinous,  trl-16imln-fis,    i      '"S  three  lights. 

Trim,  trim,  adj.    Nice,  snug,  dressed  up. 

To  Trim,  trim,  v.  a.  To  fit  out ;  to  dress,  to  de- 
corate; to  shave,  to  clip;  to  make  neat,  to  adjust ;  to 
balance  a  vessel ;  it  has  often  Up  emphatically. 

To  Trim,  trim,  v.  it.  To  balance,  to  fluctuate  be- 
tween two  parties. 

Trim,  trim,  s.    Dress,  gear,  ornament. 

Trimeter,  trlmi^-t^r,  adj.  Consisting  of  three 
measures.— See  TrigoiuiL 

Trimly,  trlm-1^,  adv.    Nicely,  neatly. 

Trimmer,  trlmimSr,  s.  98.  One  who  changes  sides 
to  balance  parties,  a  turncoat ;  a  piece  of  wood  inserted. 

Trimming,  trlmimlng,  *.  410.  Ornamental  ap- 
pendages to  a  coat  or  gown. 

TrINAL,  trl-nJI,  adj.  88.    Threefold. 

Trine,  trine,  s.  An  aspect  of  planets  placed  in  three 
angles  of  a  trigon,  in  which  they  are  supposed  by  astro- 
logers to  be  eminently  benign. 

To  Trine,  trine,  v.  a.     To  put  in  a  trine  aspect. 

Trinitaria.v,  trin-^-tair^-&n,  t.  One  who  be- 
lieves in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Trinity,  trlni^-t^,  j.  The  incomprehensible  union 
of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

Trinket,  trlng-k.lt,  s.  99.  Toys,  ornaments  of 
dress;  things  of  no  great  value,  tackle,  tools. 

To  Trip,  trip,  v.  a.  To  supplant,  to  throw  by  strik- 
nig  the  feet  from  the  ground  by  a  sudden  motion  ;  to 
catch,  to  detect. 

To  Trip,  trip,  v.  n.  To  fall  by  losing  the  hold  of 
the  feet;  to  fail,  to  err,  to  be  deficient;  to  stumble,  to 
titubate;  to  run  lightly  ;  to  take  a  short  voyage. 

Trip,  trip,  j.  a  stroke  or  catch  by  which  the  wrest- 
ler suppl.ants  his  antagonist ;  a  stumJjle  by  which  the 
foothold  is  lost;  a  failure,  a  mistake;  a  short  voyage 
or  journey. 

Tripartite,  trlp'pir-tlte,  n</;.  \55.  Divided  into 
three  parts,  having  three  correspondent  copies. — See 
Trigonal  and  Bipartite. 

Tripe,  tripe,  s.  The  intestines,  the  guts  ;  it  is  used 
in  ludicrous  language  for  the  human  belly. 

TriPEDAL,  trlp-tj-dil,  adj.  Having  three  feet  — 
.See  Trigonal. 

TripeTALOUS,  trl-p5tii-l&s,  adj.  1 1 9.  Having  a 
flower  consisting  of  three  leaves. 

Triphthong,  ir\\i'-thbng,  s.  413.    a  coalition  of 

three  vowels  to  form  one  sound — See  Ophthalmick-  and 

Tragedian. 
Triple,  trlpipl,  adj.  405.    Threefold,  consisting  of 

three  conjoined;    treble,   three  times  repeated. — See 

Codle. 
To  Triple,  trlpipl,  v.  a.     To  treble,  to  make  thrice 

as  much,  or  as  many;  to  make  threefold. 
Triplet,    trlpillt,   «.    99.     Three  of  a  kind  ;   three 

verses  rhyming  together. 
Triplicate,  trlpi-l^-kate,  n((;.  Made  thrice  as  much. 
Triplication,    trip-le-ka-shiin,    s.     The  act  of 

trebling  or  a<lding  three  together. 

RfPLICITY,    trl-pllsie-tl,    s.      Trcbleriess,  state  of 
being  threefold. 
TRlPMADAM,trlpim5d-Sm,  s.     .Vn  herb. 

Tripod,  trUp5d,  or  trlp-6d,  s.  544.  A  seat  with 
three  feet,  such  as  that  from  which  the  priestess  of 
Apollo  delivered  oracles. 

55:^  The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  that 
which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Sheriilan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Builev, 
rSuehanan,  and  Perry ;  and  the  second,  by  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 
Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Eiitiek,  and  Fry.  1  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  the  former  the  most  agreeable  to  English  ana- 
logy ;  not  only  because  the  prefixes,  ii  and  tri,  when  no 
other  law  forbids,  ought  to  be  made  as  distinct  as  possible, 
but  because  all  words  of  two  syllables  with  the  accent  on 
the  first,  and  having  one  consonant  between  two  vowels, 
ought,  if  custom  does  not  absolutely  forbid,  to  have  the 
vowel  in  the  Hrst  syllable  long.  This  is  the  genuine  English 
analogy;  the  mode  in  which  we  pronounce  all  Latin  words 
of  this  form,  let  the  quantity  be  v.  hat  it  will,  5  H  ;  and  the 
mode  iu  which  we  should  have  pronounced  a!!  Eni^lish 


words  of  this  form,  if  an  affectation  of  Latinity  had  no< 
often  prevented  us.     For  the  same  reason,  therefore,  that 

we  pronounce  biped,  trigon,  and  tridmt,  with  the  t  long, 

we  ought  to  adopt  the  first  r.ronunciation  of  the  word  m 
question,  and  not  the  second. — See  Drama. 

TriPOLY,  trlp-p6-l^,  5.     A  sharp  cutting  sand. 

Tripos,  tr!-p5s,  5.     a  tripod. — See  Tripod. 

Tripper,  trlp-pir,  s.  98.    One  who  trips. 

Tripping,  trlp^ping,  adj.  410.    Quick,  nimble. 

Tripping,  trlpi[>ing,  s.    Light  dance. 

Trippingly,  trlp-ping-li^,  adv.  With  agility,  with 
swift  motion. 

TkipTOTE,  trlp-tite,  s.  Triptote  is  a  noun  used 
hut  in  three  eases. 

Trireme,  tri-reme,  s.  A  galley  with  three  benches 
of  oars  on  a  side. 

TriseCTION,  trl-s2'k-sh&n,  i.  Division  into  three 
equal  parts. 

Tristful,  trlst-ful,  aii}.  Sad,  melancholy,  gloomy. 
Not  in  use. 

TrsL'I.C,    triisulk,    j.      A  thing  of  three  points 

See  Tripod. 

TrisyllabicaL,  trls-sil-Ubie-kil,  adj.  533. 
Consisting  of  three  syllables. 

Trisyllable,  trls-sll-li-bl,  adj.  535.  A  word 
consisting  of  three  syllables. 

Trite,  trite,  adj.    Worn  out,  stale,  common,  not  new 

Triteness,  trlte-nes,  s.     Staleuess,  commonness. 

TrituraTIO.v,  trlt-tsliu-ra-sh&n,  s.  Reduction  o( 
any  substance  to  powder  upon  a  stone  with  a  muUer, 
as  colours  are  ground. 

TuiVET,  triv-it,  J  99.  -"Vny  thing  supported  b? 
three  feet. 

Trivial,  trlviyiil, /k/;.  ]  13.  Vile,  worthless,  vul- 
gar; light,  trifling,  unimportant,  inconsiderable. 

Trivially,  triv-yil-^,  ado.  Commonly,  vulgarly  j 
lightly,  inconsiderably. 

TrivIALNESS,  trlv-y31-nes,  s.  Commonness,  vui. 
parity;  lightness,  unimportance. 

Triumph,  trl-iamf,  t.  we.  Pomp  with  which  a 
victory  is  publiekly  celebrated;  state  of  being  victori- 
ous; victory,  conquest ;  joy  for  success;  a  conquering 
card  now  called  trump. 

To    Triumph,    trl-umf,  v.  n.     To  celebrate  a  vic- 
tory with  pomp,  to  rejoice  for  victory ;   to  obtain  vic- 
tory ;  to  insult  upon  an  advantage  gained. 
Jf^  This  verb,  says  Mr.  Nares,  was,  even  till  Drydcn's 

time,  pronounced  wiih  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  last 

syllable.     Accenting  thelast,  was  according  to  the  general 

rule.     See  Principles,  No.  5U5,  n.     But  it  is  now,  as  Mr. 

Nares  observes,  invariably  acccnteil  on  the  first,  notwith- 
standing the  analogy  I  have  remarked,  and  the  general 

propensity  to  give  a  dissyllable  noun  and  verb  a  different 

accentuation,  49s;. 

Triumphal,  tri-&mfiil,  adj.  88.  Used  in  cele- 
brating victory. 

Triumphant,  tA-hmf-^nt,  adj.  Celebrating  a  vic- 
tory; rejoicuig  as  for  victory ;  victorious,  graced  with 
conquesL 

Triumphantly,  tri-umf-int-Ie,  adv.  In  a  tri- 
umphant manner  in  token  of  victory,  joyfully  as  for  vic- 
tory; victoriously,  with  success;  with  insolent  exul- 
tation. 

Triumpher,  triifim-ffir,  s.  98.    One  who  triumphi. 

Triumvirate,  tii-Cim-ve-rit,  ? 

Triumviri,  tri-Cunivci-ri,  ^  *'  ^  "'''^"'°"  °' 
concurrence  of  three  men. 

Triune,  tri-inie^  ailj.     At  once  three  and  one. 

iliOCAR,  trfV-kar,  s.  A  chirurgical  instrument  used 
ill  t.iiipiiig  for  adnipsv. 

TrochaicaL,  tr6-kaie-kal,  adj.  353.  Consi.^tinp 
of  trochees. 

Trochee,  tro-k^,  s.  353.  a  foot  used  in  Latin 
poetry,  consisting  of  a  long  and  short  syllable. 

TkoCHITE,  tro-kete,  5.   A  kind  of  figured  fossil  stone 

TrodE,  trod.     The  pret.  of  Tread. 

Trod,  trud,  f 


I'rODDLN,  trodidn,  ^ 


-  Part.  pass,  ol  Tread: 


TRO  TKU 

'S:^*  669.  Fhts  7X  f5r  77,  f&ll  83,  fslt  81— m6  93,   oiSt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n.S  162,  mtSve  Itti, 


Troglodyte,  ti-5gU6-dite,  s.  155.    One  who  in- 
To  move  circularly, 


An   exclamation   of   inquirj. 


To  Troll,  troll,  v.  a.  -106, 

to  drive  about. 
To    Troll,    trill,    v.   n.  318.     To  roll,  to  mn 

rounil ;  'n  fish  for  a  pike  with  a  rod  which  has  a  pulley 

towards  ihc  bottom. 
Trollop,    trai-15p,   s.    IGO.      a    slatternly,   loose 

woman. 
Troop,    trftSp,   s.  306.     a  company,  a  number  of 

people  collected  togotlicr ;  a  body  of  soldiers;  a  small 

body  of  cavalry. 
To  Troop.   tr65p,   v.  n.    To  march  in  a  body ;   to 

march  in  haste ;  to  march  in  a  company. 

Trooper,  tr56p-&r,  s.  98.    a  horse  soidieh 

Trope,  tr6pe,  s.  A  change  of  a  word  from  it^s  ori- 
gnial  signification. 

TaoPHIED,  tro-fld,  adj.  283.  Adorned  with  tro- 
phies. 

Trophy,  trA-fo,  s.  413.  Something  taken  from  an 
enemy,  and  shewn  or  treasured  up  in  proof  of  victory. 

Tropical,  trijj-^-kil,  adj.  509.  Khetorically 
changed  from  the  original  meaning ;  placed  near  the 
tropick,  bclungnig  to  the  tropick. 

TroPICK,  tr6p-ik,  s.  544.  The  line  at  which  the 
sun  turns  bacli,  of  which  the  North  has  the  tropick  of 
Cancer,  and  the  South  the  tropick  of  Capricorn. 

TrOSSERS,  tr5sis&rz,  x.  Breeches,  hose.  Not  in 
use. — See  Trousers. 

To  Trot,  tr6t,  v.  n.  To  move  with  a  high  jolting 
pace;  to  walk  fast,  in  a  ludicrous  or  contemptuous 
sense. 

Trot,  tr6t,  *.  The  jolting  high  pace  of  a  horse  ;  an 
old  woman. 

Troth,  trbtll,  S.     Truth,  faith,  fidelity. 

TrOTIU.ESS,  tr6//t-li^s,  adj.    Faithless,  treacherous. 

TrOTHPLIGHT,  trii/i-plite,  adj.  Betrothed,  af- 
fianced. 

TrOUBADOlii,  troo'bl-dfiSr,  s.  A  general  appella- 
tion for  any  of  t!ie  early  po"ts  of  Provence,  in  France. 

2'()  Trouble,  tn'lb-bl,  v.  a.  314.  To  disturb,  to 
perplex;  to  alllict,  to  grieve;  to  distress,  to  make  un- 
easy; to  busy,  tu  engage  overmuch  ;  to  give  occasion 
of  labour  to ;  to  tease,  to  vex  ;  to  disorder,  to  put  into  1 


Trov/,   tr6,   interj. 

Obooletc. 
Trowel,    trou-11,   s.  99.  322.     A  tool  to  take  up 

the  mortar  with,  and  spread  it  on  the  bricks. 
Troy  weight,  trSe-wate,  7  , .    ,    , 

Troy.  fr5.'.,  329.  S   ''  """^^'' 

by  wliu-ti  gdUl  and  bread  are  weighed. 
Truant,   troo-Ant,    s.    339.      An  idler,   one  who 

wanders  iitly  about,  neglecting  his  duty  or  employ- 
ment.    To  [liay  the  Truant,  is,  in  schools,  to  sta^  from 

school  witlioul  leave. 
Truant,  tro5-lnt,  adj.  88.    Idle,  wandering  from 

business,  lazy,  loitering. 
To  Truant,  troo-int,  v.  n.    To  idle  at  a  distance 

from  duty,  to  loiter,  to  be  lazy. 
Truantship,    troo-iut-ship,    i.     idleness,  negli- 
gence, neglect  of  study  or  business. 
Truce,  tr66se,  s.  339.     A  temporary  peace,  a  ces- 

sation  of  hostilities;  cessation,  intermission,  short  quiet. 
Trucidation,    tr66-S(i-da-shin,   s.     The  act  o» 

killing. 
To  Truck,  tr&k,  v.    n.    To  traffick  by  exchange. 
To  Truck,    tr&k,    v.  a.     To  give  in  exchange,   to 

exchange. 
Truck,   tr&k,   $.     Exchange,  traffick  by  exchange ; 

wooden  wheels  for  carriage  of  cannon. 
Trucklebed,  truk-kl-b^d,   4-.     A  bed  which  runs 

on  wheels  under  a  higher  bed. 
To  Truckle,  tr&k-kl,  v.  n.  405 

of  subjection  or  inferiority. 
TruC'JLENce,    tr66^ku-lense,    s. 

manners ;  tcrriblcness  of  aspect. 

Truculent,  tr66-k&-I^nt,  adj. 

rous;  terrible  of  aspect;  destructive,  cruel. — See  J/u. 
culent. 

To  Trudge,  tr&dje,  v.  n.  To  travel  laboriously, 
to  jog  on,  to  march  heavily  on. 

True,  tr66,  adj.  339.  Not  false,  agreeing  with 
fact ;  agreeing  with  our  own  thoughts ;  pure  from  ihs 
crime  of  falsehood,  veracious;  genuine,  not  counter- 
feit; faithful,  not  perfidious,  steady  ;  honest,  not  frau- 
dulent; exact,  truly  conformable  to  a  rule;  rightful. 

TrueborN,    tro6-born,    adj.      Having  a  right  by 


To  be  in  a  state 
Savagcness  of 
Savage,    barba- 


birth. 


agitation  or  commotion ;  to  mind  with  anxiety ;  to  suej  Truebred,  tr55-br§d,  adj.    Of  a  right  breed. 


for  a  debt 

TroujjlE,  tr&b-bl,  s.  405.  Disturbance,  perplexi 
ty;  afHiction,  calamity;  molestation,  obstruction,  in- 
convenience; uneasiness,  vexation. 

TrOUBLER,  tr&b-bU&r,  i.  98.  Disturber,  con- 
founder. 

TROUBLESOAfE,  tfub-bl-s&ni,  adj.  Kull  of  moles- 
tation, vexatious,  uneasy,  afflictive;  burdensome,  tire- 
some, wearisome;  full  of  teazing  business,  si  ^'litly 
harassing;  unseasonably  engaging,  improperly  impor- 
tuning ;  importunate,  teasing. 

Troublksojiely,   tr&b-bl-s&m-l^,  adv.     \'cxa- 

tiously,  wearisomely,  unseasonably,  importunately. 

Troublesomeness,  tr&b-bl-siiin-n<^s,  s.    Vexa- 

tiousncss,  uneasiness;  importunity,  unscasonablcness. 
Troublous,  tr&b^bU&s,   adj.  314.     Tumultuous. 

confused,  disordered,  put  into  commotion. 
Trover,   trA-v&r,   s.  98.     In  the  common  law,  is 

an  action  which  a  man  hath  against  one  tliat,  having 

found  any  of  his  goods,  refuseth  to  deliver  them. 
Trough,   trSf,  «.  321.  391.    Any  thing  hollowed 

and  open  longitudinally  on  the  upper  sitle. 
To  TroUL,  trile,  v.  ».  318.    To  move  volubly  ;  to 

utier  volubly. 
2'o  Trounce,  trounse,  v.  n.  313.   To  punish  by 

an  indictment  or  information, 
TrOUSE,  trouze,  313, 
Trousers,  trou-surz 
Trout,  trout,   s.  313.     Delicate  spotted  fish  inna- 

biting  brooks  and  quick  streams;  a  familiar  phrase  for 

an  nonest,  or,  perhaps,  for  a  silly  fellow. 
To  Trow,  tri,  v.  n.  324.    To  think,  to  imagine,  to 

conceive, 

534 
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Breeches,  hose. 


TruehearTED,  tr56-h&rt-Sd,  adj.  Honest,  faith- 
ful. 

TruelOVE,  trflfiil&v,  J.  An  herb,  called  Herba 
Paris. 

Trueloversknot,  tr66-l&v-urz-iiit,'  j.  Lines 
drawn  through  each  other  with  many  involutions,  con 
sidered  as  the  emblem  of  interw.ovei'i  afleetion. 

Trueness,  tr65-n^s,  s.    Sincerity,  faithfulnesc 

Truepenny,  tr6o-p5n-n(5,  *.  a  familiar  phrase 
for  an  honest  fellow. 

Truffle,  troA-fl,   1.   (imffe,  Freiich.J    A  kind 
of  subterraneous  mushroom. 
Jfj^  This  word  ought  cither  to  have  the  u  short,  or  be 

written  with  only  oney.     The  latter  of  these  alterations 

is,  perhaps,  the  most  practicable,  as  we  seem  inclined 

rather  to  part  with  a  hundred  letters  than  give  up  the 

smallest  tendency  to  a  foreign  pronunciation. 

Truism,  tr66-izm,  s.  An  identical  proposition  ;  a 
self-evident,  but  unimportant  truth. 

Trull,  tr&!l,  x.     a  low  whore,  a  v.igraiit  strumpet. 

Truly,  tr66-l(^,  adv.  According  to  trjth,  not 
falsely,  faithfully ;  really,  without  fallacy ;  exactly, 
justly ;  indeed. 

Trump,  tr&mp,  s.  A  trumpet,  an  instrument  ol 
warlike  musick  ;  a  winning  e.ird,  a  card  that  has  par- 
ticular privileges  in  a  game;  to  put  to  or  upon  the 
'J'rumps,  to  put  to  the  last  expedient. 

To  Trump,  tr&mp,  u.  a.  To  win  with  a  trump 
card  ;  to  Trump  up,  to  devise,  to  foii^e. 

Trumpery,  tr&mp-6r-i,  s.  555.  Something  falU- 
eiously  splendid  ;  falsehood,  empty  talk;  something  ol 
no  value,  tridos. 

TRUaiPET,  trdinp^it,  s.  99.    An  instrument  of  mar- 


TUB 


TUN 


n6r  167,  n&t  163— tibe  171.  tib  172,  bfill  173—611  299— pAAnd  313— <^in  466— mis  469. 


tial  musiok  sounded  by  the  breath ;  in  militaKy  style,  !  TuBEKOSE   thhe-rdzc   s. 
a  trumpeter;  one  who  celebrates,  one  who  praises,  '  ' 


To  Trumpet,  tr&mp-lt,  v.  a.    To  publish  by  sound 

oftruinpci,  to  proclaim. 
Trumpeteu,  tr&mp-it-fir,  s.  98.    One  who  sounds 

a  trumpet ;  one  who  proclaims,  pubhshes,  or  denounces ; 

n  fisli. 
Trumpet-tongued,  tr&mpiit-tungd,  adj.  359. 

Having  tongues  vociferous  as  a  trumpet. 
To  Truncate,  trung-kate,  v.  a.  91.  408.    To 

maim,  to  lop,  to  cut  short. 
Truncation,  trfin-ka-shun,  s.  408 

loppiiij,'  or  maiming. 

Truncheon,  tr&n-shiin,  s.  295.    A  short  stair, 

a  club,  a  cudgel ;  a  stall  of  command. 
TruncheONEER,    tiun-shun-eer,''  s.     One  armed 

with  a  truncheon. 
To  TrIj-NDLE,  tran-dl,  v.  a.  405.    To  roll,  to  bowl 

along. 
Trunble-TAIL,  trun'dl-tale,  s.    Round  tail. 
Trunk,  trungk,  s.  408.     The  body  of  a  tree  ;   ine 


A  flower. 

Tuberous,  tfjib^r-tis,  adj.  314.  Having  promi- 
nent knots  or  excrescences. 

Tubular,  tfi-bu-lar,  ndj.  Resembling  a  pipe  oi 
trunk,  consisting  of  a  pipe,  long  and  hollow,  fistular. 

Tubule,  ti'b61e,  s.  503.  A  smaU  pipe,  or  fistular 
b, Kly. 

Tubulated,  tfi-bu-Ja-t^d,     1     ,.    „      , 
rr.  [ill  II'       «>^      }■  "df.    iistular,  lon- 

Tubulous,  tu-bu-lus,  314.    i      •' 
I      gitudinally  hollow. 
The  act  of   TuCK,  ttlk,  s.     A  long  narrow  sword  ;  a  kind  of  net. 
To  Tuck,  t&k,   v.  a.     To  crush  together,  to  hinder 

from  spreading;  to  enclose,  by  tucking  clothes  round. 
Tucker,    tfik-&r,    4-.    98.     a  small  piece  of  linen 

that  shades  the  breasts  of  women. 
Tuesday,   tfise^de,  s.   223.  33.5.    The  third  day 

of  the  week. 
TuiTT,    t&fl,    s.      A  number  of  threads   or  ribands, 

flowery  leaves,  or  any  small  bodies  joined  together;  a 

cluster,  a  clump. 


body  of  an  ammal  without  the  limbs ;  the  main  body  I  To  TuFT,  t&ft,  v.  a.     To  adorn  with  a  tufU 


of  any  thing ;  a  chest  for  clothes,  a  small  chest  c 
monly  lined  with  paper ;  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant 
or  other  animal ;  a  long  tube. 

TrunK-HOSE,  trungk-b6ze,  s.  Large  breeches 
formerly  worn. 

Trunnions,  trSniy&nz,  *.  113.  The  knobs  or 
bunehings  of  a  gun  that  bear  it  ou  the  cheeks  of  a  car- 
riage. 

TeuSION,  uib'-zhiin,  s.  451.  The  act  of  thrust- 
ing or  pushing. 

Truss,  tvus,  s.  A  bandage  by  which  ruptures  are 
restrained  from  lapsing;  bundle,  any  thing  thrust 
close  together. 

To  Truss,  tr&s,  v.  a.    To  pack  up  close  together. 

Trust,  trist,  s.  Confidence,  reliance  on  another; 
charge  received  in  confidence;  confident  opinion  of 
any  event;  credit  giveu  without  examination;  some- 
thing committed  to  one's  faith ;  deposit,  something 
committed  to  charge,  of  which  an  account  must  be  gi- 
ven ;  fidebtv  supposed  honesty  •  state  of  him  to  whom 
something  it  intrusted. 

To  Trust,  tr&st,  v 


Tufted,  til-tad,  ac0.     Growing  in  tufts  or  clusters. 

Tufty,  tul-ttj,  adj.    Adorned  with  tufts. 

2'o   Tug,    t&g.    v.   a.     To  pull  with   strength    long 

contiiuied  in  the  utmost  exertion  ;  to  pull,  to  pluck. 
To  Tug,   tug,   v.  n.     To  pull,  to  draw  ;    to  labour, 

to  contend,  to  struggle. 
Tug,  t&tr,  s.    A  pull  performed  with  llie  utmost  effort. 
TuGGER,  t&g-g&r,  s.  98.   One  that  tugs  or  pulls  hard. 
Tuition,  til-ish-un,  s.  462.    Guardianship,  super- 

mtendence. 
Tulip,  tit-lip,  s.    A  flower. 
Tuliptree,  tu-lip-tree,  5.     A  tree. 
To  Tumble,  t&ni-bl,  v.  n.  405.    To  fall,  to  conu 

ti:ddenlv  to  the  ground  ;  to  fall  in  great  quantities  tu- 

multuously;  to  roll  about;  to  play  tricks  by  various 

librations  of  the  body. 
To  Tumble,  tam-bl,  v.  a.    To  turn  over,  to  throw 

about  by  way  of  examinalion  ;  to  throw  bj  chance  oi 


violence ;  to  throw  down. 
To  place  confidence  in,  to  |  TuMBLE,  t&mibl,  s.  405.     A  fall. 


confide  in;  to  believe,  to  credit;  to  admit  in  confi- ,  rj, ,.  „„    •'      fui  f...        no      /->         u      u 

denceto  the  power  ,over  anything;  to  commit  with    TuMBLER,  tuni-bl-fir,  s.  98.     One  who  shows  pos- 
confidence ;  to  venture  confidently  ;  to  sell  upon  credit.  I      turcs  or  feats  of  activity. 
To  Trust,  tr&st,   n.   n.    To  be  confident  of  some-  i  TuMBREL,  t&mibril,  s.  99.     A  dung-cart, 
thing  future;   to  have  confidence,  to  relv,  to  dcp.cnd    TUMEFACTION,  tfl-m^-fik-sh&n,  s.     Swelling. 
Ince-  mTj'niL"  "^  "^"'°"^'   '°  ^'  "■■"''  toconfi-l  ^,^  TuMEFY,    tiim^-fl,    v.    a.    462.      To  swell,  to 


dence ;  to  expect. 
Trustee,    tr&s-t^^'   S.      One   intrusted    with   any 

thing;  one  to  whom  something  is  committed  for  the 

^se  and  behoof  of  another. 
Truster,  tr&st'&r,  s.    One  who  trusts. 
Trustiness,   tr&sti^-n^s,   s.     Honesty,    fidelity, 

faithfulness. 
Trustless,  tr&st-l^s,  adj.    Unfaitliful,  unconstant, 
not  to  be  trusted. 


I      make  to  swell. 

Tumid,  t6-mld,  adj.  462.  Swelling,  pulTcd  up; 
protutjcrant,  raised  above  the  level ;  pompous,  boastful, 
putfy,  falsely  sublime. 

Tumour,  td-mfir,  s.  314.  462.  a  morbid  swell- 
ing ;  affected  pomp,  false  magnificence,  puffy  grandeur. 

TUMOUROUS,  tfj-m5r-&s,  adj.  462.  Swelling,  protu- 
berant; fastuous,  vainly  pompous,  falsely  magnificent. 

To  TUMULATE,  t6-mi-l4te,  v.  n.  462.    To  swell. 


T^       _      1  7   ..'J       .•     ».  ,  .  ,  ,  .  „  -10  lUMULAiE,  lu-mu-iaie,  v.  n.  ho-z.    mo  swell 

Trusty,  trust-^,  arf;.    Honest,  faithful,  true,  fit  to  „  i       i   n     /.•    ..^r,     ,.,.-■  .. 

be  trusted;  strong,  stout,  such  as  will  not  fail.  TuMULOSE,  ti-mil-16se,'  ac^.  462.    Full  of  hills. 

m 2  7..  .,.,_  . T'»T»«»rr  f*.       *f.'.^f^\*       .      .1  £?0  A ;.-„..., . 


Truth,  tr66th,  s.  339.  467.  The  contrary  to 
falsehood,  conformity  of  notions  to  things ;  conformity 
of  words  to  thoughts;  purity  from  falsehood;  fidelity, 
constancy;  exactness,  conformity  to  rule;  reality;  of 
a  Truth,  or  in  Truth,  in  reality. 

TrutinatiON,  tr66-t^-naishfin,  3.  The  act  of 
weighing,  examination  by  the  scale. 

To  Try,   trl,   i;.  a.    39.     To  examine,  to  make  ex- 

fieriment  of;  to  experience,  to  essay,  to  have  know- 
edge  or  experience  of ;  to  examine  as  a  judge;  to  bring 
before  a  judicial  tribunal ;  to  bring  to  a  decision,  with 
Out  emphatical ;  to  act  on  as  a  test ;  to  bring  as  r  a 
test ;  to  essay,  to  attempt ;  to  purify,  to  refine. 
To  Try,  trl,  v.  n.  To  endeavour,  to  attempt. 
Tub,   tub,  s.     A  large  open  vessel  of  wood  ;   a  state 

of  salivation. 
Tube,  tube,  s.     A  pipe,  a  siphon,  a  long  body 


Tumult,  tfl-mfilt,  s.  462.  a  promiscuous  commo- 
tion in  a  multitude;  a  multitude  put  into  wild  com- 
motion; astir,  an  irregular  violence,  a  wild  commotion. 

Tumultuarily,  ti-militshit-^-r^-le,  adv.  462. 
In  a  tumultuary  manner. 

TuMULTUARiNEss,  tii-m61-tsbii-i-r^-n^s,  i.  462. 
Turbulence,  inchnation  or  disposition  to  tumults  or 
commotions. 

Tumultuary,  tii-mul-tsh{i-a-r^,arf;.  Disorderly, 
promiscuous,  confused;  restless,  put  into  irregular 
coiiunotion. 

Tumultuous,  t6-mulitshii-us,  adj.  Put  into  vio- 
lent commotion,  irregularly  and  confusedly  agitated  ; 
violently  carried  on  by  disorderly  multitudes ;  turbu- 
lent, violent ;  full  of  tiimults. 

Tumultuously,  t6-inul-tshfi-us-lti,  adv.  By 
act  of  the  multitude,  with  confusion  and  violence. 


Tubercle,   tt^b^r-kl,   $•   405.      a  small  swelling    Tun,  tun,  s.     a  large  cask;   two  pipes,  the  measure 
or  excrescence  on  the  body,  a  pirn  pie  '     Of  lour  hogsheads  ;  any  large  quantity  proverbially  ; 


TUR 


TUR 


j»  559.  Fite  73,  fir  77,  fill  83,  m  81— m^  93,  m5t  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mJve  164, 

Turgid,  t&r-jld,  adj.  Swelling,  bloated,  filling  more 
room  than  before;  pompous,  tumid,  fastuous,  vaiulj 
magnificent. 

TURGIDITY,  t&r-jldi^-te,  S,    State  of  being  swollen. 

Turkey,  t&r-k^,  s.  270.  A  large  domestick  fowl 
brought  from  Turkey. 

TURKOIS,  t&rk^(?Z9,'  s.  SOI.  A  blue  stone  iimn- 
bered  among  the  meaner  precious  stones. 

TUKKSCAP,  t&rks-kilp,'  s.     An  herb. 

TUUM,  t&rm,  s.     A  troop. 

TUUMERICK,  tirim^r-lk,  s.  An  Indian  root  wliitli 
makes  a  yellow  die. 

TuK.MOIL,  tur-moil,  s.  492.  Trouble,  disturbance, 
harassmg,  une;;siness. 

To  Turmoil,  t&r-moll,'  f.  a.  To  harass  with 
commotion  ;  to  weary,  to  keep  in  unquietuC'Si. 

To  Turn,  t&rn,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  circular  or 
vertiginous  motion;  to  put  the  uopcr  side  downwards; 
to  change  with  respect  to  position  ;  to  cnange  the  state 
of  the  balance  ;  to  bring  the  inside  out ;  to  change  as  to 
the  posture  of  the  body ;  to  form,  to  shape;  to  trans- 
form, to  metamorphose,  to  transmute;  to  change,  to 
alter;  to  translate;  to  change  to  another  opinion  or 
party  worse  or  better,  to  convert,  to  pervert ;  to  make 
to  nauseate;  to  make  giddy;  to  direct  to  a  certain  pur- 
pose or  propension  ;  to  double  in;  to  revolve,  to  agitate 
in  the  mind ;  to  drive  from  a  perpendicular  edge,  to 
blunt;  toapjily;  to  reverse,  to  repeal ;  to  keep  passing 
in  a  course  uf  exchange  or  traffick  ;  to  retort,  to  throw 
back  ;  to  Turn  away,  to  dismiss  from  service,  to  dis 
card  (  to  Turn  back",  to  return  to  the  hand  from  which 
it  was  received;  to  Turn  off;  to  dismiss  contemptuous- 
ly; to  deflect ;  to  Turn  over,  to  transfer ;  to  Turn  to, 
to  have  recourse  to ;  to  be  Turned  off,  to  advance  to  ar> 
age  beyond ;  to  Turn  over,  to  refer  ;  to  examine  on«, 
leaf  of  the  book  .ifter  another ;  to  throw  off  the  ladder. 

To  Turn,  tCirn,  v.  n.  To  move  round,  to  have  a 
circular  or  vertiginous  motion;  to  show  regard  or  anger, 
by  directing  the  look  towards  any  thing  ;  to  move  the 
body  round;  to  change  posture;  to  depart  from  the 
way,  to  deviate;  to  alter,  to  be  clianged,  to  be  trans- 
formed ;  to  become  by  a  change ;  to  change  sides ;  to 
cliange  the  mind,  conduct,  or  determmation  ;  to  change 
to  acid;  to  depend  on,  as  the  chief  point;  to  grow 
giddy;  to  have  an  unexpected  consequence  or  ten- 
dency ;  to  Turn  away,  to  deviate  from  a  proper  course, 
to  Turn  off,  to  divert  one's  course. 

Turn,  t&rn,  s.  The  act  of  turning  ;  meander,  wind- 
ing way  ;  a  walk  to  and  fro ;  change,  vicissitude,  al- 
teration ;  change  from  the  original  intention  or  first 
appearance;  action  of  kindness  or  malice;  reigning  in- 
clination ;  convenience  ;  the  form,  east,  shape,  manner ; 
the  manner  of  adjusting  the  words  of  a  sentence ;  by 
turns,  one  after  .niiotlier. 

Turncoat,  turn-kote,  *.  One  who  forsakes  hi> 
party  or  principles,  a  renegade. 

TuuNLR,  tCirii-Lir,  s.  98.    One  who.se  trade  is  to  ti»<-n. 

Turnkey,  turn-ke^,  s.  One  who  opens  and  locks 
the  doors  and  keeps  the  keys  of  a  prison. 

Turning,  t&rn-ing,  «.  410.  Flexure,  winding,  me- 
ander. 

Turnip,  tfirn-Ip,  5.    A  white  esculent  root. 

Turnpike,  t&rn-plke,  s.  a  cross  of  two  bars  armed 
with  pikes  at  the  end,  and  turning  on  a  pin,  fixed  to 
hinder  horses  from  entering;  a  gate  erected  on  the 
road  to  collect  tolls  to  defray  the  expense  of  rcpairin;? 
mads. 

TuRNSOL,  t&rn-sole.    A  plant. 

Turnspit,  t&m-splt,  s.  He  who  anciently  turned 
a  spit,  instead  of  which  jacks  are  now  generally  used. 
A  dog  u.sed  for  this  purpose. 

Turnstile,  t&rn-stilc,  s.  A  turnpike  ;  a  cross- 
bar turned  on  a  pin  to  let  foot  passengers  through,  and 
prevent  liorses. 

Turpentine,  tui-pdn-tine,  s.  149.  Tliegumexud. 
cd  by  the  pine,  the  juniper,  and  other  trees  of  that  kind. 

Turquoise,  t&r-ket^zc,'  s.  301. — See  2'urkois. 
Turpitude,  tQripe-tiide,  s.  463.    Essential  defor 

mity  of  words,  thoughts,  or  actions;  inherent  vilcness, 

badness. 
Turret,  t&rir^t,  1.  99-      A  small  eminence  raised 

above  the  rest  of  the  buildmg,  a  little  tOMer. 


drunkard,  in  burlesque  ;  the  weight  of  two  thousand 
pounds;  a  culiic  space  in  a  ship,  supposed  to  contain 
a  tun. 

To  Tun,  t&n,  v.  a.    To  put  into  casks,  to  barrel. 

Tunable,  tfi^ni-bl,  adj.  405.  463.  Harmonious, 
musical. 

TuNABLENESS,  tfjini-bl-n^S,  s.  Harmony,  melo- 
diousness. 

TunabLY,  ti-ni-ble,  adv.  Harmoniously,  melo- 
diously. 

Tune,  tflne,  s.  462.  Tune  is  a  diversity  of  notes 
put  together;  sound,  note:  harmony,  order,  concert 
of  parts,  state  of  giving  the  due  sounds,  as,  tlie  fiildle  is 
in  Tune;  proper  state  for  use  or  application,  rinht  dis- 
position, fit  temper,  proper  humour ;  stateof  .my  thing 
with  respect  to  order. 

To  Tune,  thne,  v-  a.  462.  To  put  into  such  a  state 
as  that  the  proper  sound  maybe  produced;  to  sing  har- 
moniously. 

To  Tune,  tine,  v.  n.  To  form  one  sound  to  an- 
other ;  to  utter  with  the  voice  inarticulate  harmony. 

Tuneful,  tiline-ful,  a<lj.     Musical,  harmonious. 

Tu.NELKSS,  tiine-l^s,  adj.  462.  Unharmonious, 
unmusical. 

Tuner,  tii-n5r,  s.  98.    One  who  tunes. 

TuNICK,  ti'iiik,  s.  Part  of  the  Rmian  dress  ;  cover- 
ing, integument,  tunicle. — See  Drama. 

TuNICLE,  ti-ne-kl,  s  405.     Cover,  integument. 

TUNNAGE,  tfiii-nldje,  s.  90.  Content  of  a  vessel 
measured  by  the  tun  ;  tax  laid  on  a  tun,  as,  to  levy 
Tunnage  and  poundage. 

Tunnel,  tun-nil,  s.  99.  The  .shaft  of  a  chimney, 
the  pass.ige  for  the  smoke  ;  a  funnel,  a  pipe  by  which 
liquor  is  poured  into  vessels;  a  net  wide  at  the  mouth, 
and  ending  in  a  point. 

Tunny,  t5n-nti,  .<;.     .-V  se.i-fish. 

Tup,  t&p,  S.     A  ram. 

To  Tup,  tup,  v.  n.     To  butt  like  a  ram. 

Turban,  tar-bun,       ")      00     -r-u  v, 

^  7    ,,  7'        f  S,  88.     The  cover  worn  by 

TURBANT,  tui-bunt,    >    ,,     „    ,  ,u       ,      . 

,    ,,  2     ;    I     the  Turks  on  their  heads. 
TURBAND,  tur-bund,  ) 

TuRBANED,  tur-bfind,  adj.  359.   Wearing  a  turban. 

Turbary,  tiu--ba-l-e,  s.     The  right  of  digging  turf. 

Turbid,  tur-bul,  adj.    Thick,  muddy,  not  clear. 

TURBIDNESS,  tur-bid-n^s,  s.    Muddiness,  thickness. 

Turbinated,  tiir-be-na-ted,  adj.     Twisted,  spiral. 

TURBITH,  tlir-bUA,  S.     Yellow  precipitate. 

TURBOT,  t&r-but,  s.   166.     A  delicate  fish 

Turbulence,  tur-bi-l^nse, 

Turbulency,  tur-bia-l^n~s(^ 

fusion  ;  tumultuousness,  liableness  to  confusion. 
Turbulent,   t&r-bi-l6iit,  adj.     Raising  agitation, 

producing  commotion  ;  exposed  to  commotion,  liable 

to  agitation  ;  tumultuous,  violent. 

Turbulently,  tur-bfi-l^nt-lt^,  adi'.    Tumultuous- 

ly,  violently. 
TURCISM,  tur-sizm,  s.    The  religion  of  the  Turks. 

Jf:5"  Mr.  Sheridan  has  most  unaccountably  pronounced 
this  v/ord  as  if  written  turlcism  ;  and  with  just  as  much 
reason  we  might€ay^rrccA-i!n»  instead  of  gT<rc!i;«;  the  latter 
is,  indeed,  a  formation  from  the  .•mcieiit  Latin,  and  the 
former  from  the  modern  ;  but  the  analogy  of  formation 
m  both  is  the  same,  and  the  pronunciation  ought  also  to 
be  the  same. 

Turd,  tiird,  s.     A  vulgar  word  for  excrement. 
Turf,  turf,  i.     a  clod  covered  with  grass,  a  part  of 

the  surface  jf  the  ground  ;  a  kind  of  fuel. 
Tn  Turf,  tCirf,  v-  a.     To  cover  with  turf. 
TuRFlNKSS,   turi-e-n5s,  S.     The  state  of  abounding 

with  turfs. 
Turfy,  t&rfi^,  adj.    Full  of  turfs. 
TUUGENT,  tiir-j^nt,  adj.  Swelling,  protuberant,  tumid. 
Turgescence,  t&r-jes-sense,     ) 
TURGESCENCY,  ttir-jes^s^n-s^,  ) 

of  swcUinc.  the  state  of  being  swollen, 
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TURRETED,  t&rir^t-^d,  arlj.  Formetl  like  a  tower, 
rising  like  a  tower. 

Turtle,  t&r-tl,  s.  -105.  a  spc-cies  of  dove;  the 
sea  tortoise. 

Tuscan,  tus-kln,  ndj.  Denoting  the  rudest  of  the 
li\  e  ortlers  of  Architecture. 

Tush,  tush,  interj.     An  expression  of  contempt. 

Tusk,  tfisk,  s.  The  longest  tooth  of  a  fighting  ani- 
mal, the  fang,  the  holding  tooth. 

Tusked,  t&s-k^d,  366.    7    ac^.     Furnished    witli 

Tusky,  tCisik^,  270.         5       '"'"^s 

Tut,  tilt,  intaj.    A  particle  noting  contempt. 

Tutelage,  ti-t^-lage,  s.  90.  Guardianship,  state 
of  being  under  a  gnardian. 

Tutelar,  tiiit«5-lir,  88.     )        ,.      „    .       ,. 
Tutelary,  tix'-tU^-r^,      \     "''■^-     "^""^  ''^ 

charge  or  guardianship  of  any  person  or  thing,  pro- 
tecting, defoisive,  guardian. 

Tutor,  tij-tur,  s.  166-  One  who  has  the  care  of 
another's  learning  and  morals. 

To  Tutor,  tfi-t&r,  v.  a.  To  instruct,  to  teach,  to 
document;  to  treat  with  superiority  or  severity. 

Tutorage,  tl'l-tl\r-Age,  s.  90.  The  authority  or 
solemnity  of  a  tnior. 

Tutoress,  or  Tutress,  t6-tur-5s,  or  ti-tr^s,  s. 

Directress,  instructress,  governess. 

J(^  The  most  genefal  way  of  writing  this  word  is  the 
former,  but  the  most  analogical  is  certainly  the  latter ; 
the  termination  or  has  a  masculine  import,  and  therefore 
ouglit  to  be  dropped  in  the  feminine,  as  it  is  in  actres.i, 
traitress,  suitresi,  &c. 
TuTTY,  t&t-t<^,  *.     A  sublimate  of  zink  or  calamine 

collected  in  the  furnace. 
TuZ,  tiz,  5.     A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair      Not  in  use. 
Twain,  twaiie,  adj.    Two. 
To  Twang,  twlng,   v.  n.    To  sound  with  a  quick 

sharp  noise. 
Twang,   twing,   s.  85.     A  sharp  quick  sound ;  an 

affected  modulation  of  the  voice. 
TVaNGLING,  twingUlng,  adj.    Contemptibly  noisy. 
To  TwaNK,  twingk,  V.  a.  85.    To  make  to  sound. 
*TWAS,  tw5z.     Poetically  contracted  from  It  was 
To  TwaTTLE,  twititl,   V,  »».     To  prate,  to  gabble, 

to  chatter. 
To  TWEAG,  or  TwEAGUE,  tw^-g,  v.  a.    The  same 

as  to  tweak,  but  not  so  authorized  a  spelling. 
TwEAG,    or    TwEAGUE,    tw^g,    J.       A    pinch,    a 

squeeze  between  the  fingers.     The  same  as  tweak,  but 

a  different  spelling. 
To  Tweak,  tw^ke,  v.  a.  227.    To  pinch,  to  squecie 

betwixt  the  fingers. 
To  Tweedle,   twt^didl,   V.  a.    246.     To  handle 

lightly. 

l^f'  This  word  seems  formed  from  the  sound  of  cer- 
tain soft  lengthened  notes  upon  the  fiddle,  and  therefore 
very  properly  used  by  Addison,  in  the  sense  of  wheedle, 
but  with  additional  propriety  and  humour ;  where  he 
Bays,  "  A  fiddler  had  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lus- 
ty young  fellows,  whom  he  had  ttueedled  into  the  ser- 
vice."    The  sarcastic  couplet  of  Swift, 


seems  to  contimi  the  opinion  I  have  ventured  to  give  of 
the  original  formation  of  this  whimsical  word. 
Tweezers,  tw^^z&rz,  s.  246.    Nippers,  or  small 

pincers,  to  pluck  ofT hairs. 
Twelfth,    tw^lftA,   adj.     Second  after  the  tenth, 

tJie  ordinal  of  twelve. 
TwELFTHTiDE,  tvih\hh-i\A,  s.  471.     The  twelfth 

day  after  Christmas. 
Twelve,  tw^lv,  adj.    Two  and  ten. 
Twelvemonth,  tw^V-mhnth,  s.  473.    a  year, 

as  consisting  of  twelve  months. 
Twelvepence,  tw^lvip^nse,  s.    A  shilling. 

TwELVEPENNY,tw§lv-p^n-^,a6(7.  Sold  forashilling., 

TwELVESCOftE,    twSlviskAre,    ».      Twelve    times 
twenty. 


Twentieth,  tw^iiite-^<A,  ndj.  279.    Twice  tcn'ih 

Twenty,  twen-te,  adj.     Twice  ten. 

Twice,  twise,  ddv.    Two  times ;  doubly  ;  it  is  oftcu 

used  in  composition. 
To  Twidle,  twi-dl,    V.  a.    To  touch  lightly.— See 

'J'wfCdle.  __ 
Twig,  twig,  *•.     a  small  shoot  of  a  branch,  a  switch 

tough  and  long. 
TwiGGEN,  twig-gin,  adj.  3S3.     Made  cf  twigs. 
Twiggy,  tw!g-g5,  adj.  383.    Full  of  twigs. 
Twilight,   twl-llte,   s.     The  dubious  or  faint  light 

before  sunrise  and  after  sunset,  obscure  light,   uncer- 

t;ini  view. 
Twilight,    twi'lite,    adj.     Not  clearly  or  brightly 

illuminated,  obscure,  deeply  shaded  ;  seen  by  twilight. 
Twin,  twin,  s.     One  of  two  children  born  at  a  birth  ; 

Gemini,  the  sign  of  the  zodiack. 
T(i  Twin,    twin,    v.  ii.     To  be  born  at  the  same 

birth,  to  bring  two  at  once ;  to  be  paired,  to  be  suited. 
i'wiNBORN,   twin-bdrn,    af//.     Born   at  the  same 

Dirlh. 
To  Twine,  twine,  v.  a.    To  twist  or  complicate  so  as 

to  unite  or  form  one  body  or  substance  out  of  two  oi 

mere;  to  unite  itself. 
To  Twine,  twine,  t<.  n.    To  convolve  itself,  to  wrap 

itself  closely  about;  to  unite  by  interposition  of  parts; 

to  wind,  to  make  flexures. 
Twine,   twine,   s.     A  twisted  thread  ;  twist,  convo- 
lution; embrace,  act  of  convolving  itself  round. 
2'o  Twi.N'GE,    twlnje,    v-   a.     To  torment  with  sud- 
den and  short  pain  ;  to  pinch,  to  tweak. 
Twinge,    twinje,    S.     Short,  sudden,  sharp  pain  ;  a 

tweak,  a  pinch. 
Twink,    twliigk,    s-     The  motion  of  an  eye,   a  mo- 

nit'iit. — See  Twhikle. 

To  Twinkle,  twlngk-kl,  v.  n.  405.  To  sparkle, 
to  Hash  irregularly,  to  quiver;  to  open  and  shut  the 
eye  by  turns;  to  play  irregularly. 

Twinkle,  twlngk^kl,  405.        ) 

Twinkling,  twhigk-llng,  410.  J 

intermitting  light,  a  motion  of  the  eye;  a  short  spacCj 
such  as  is  taken  up  by  a  motion  of  the  eye. 

TwiNLING,  twlii-llng,  i.  410.  A  twin  lamb,  a 
l:imb  of  two  brought  at  a  birth. 

TwiNNEll,  twin-n&r,  i.  98.    A  breeder  of  twins. 

To  Twirl,  tw^il,  v.  a.  108.  To  turn  round,  or 
move  by  a  quick  rotation. 

Twirl,  tw^rl,  s.  Rotation,  circular  motion ;  twist, 
convolution. 

To  Twist,  twist,  v.  a.  To  form  by  complication, 
to  form  by  convolution  ;  to  contort,  to  writhe ;  to 
wreathe,  to  wind,  to  encircle  by  something  round  a- 
bout;  to  unite  by  intertenture  of  parts  ;  to  unite,  to 
insinuate. 

To  Twist,  twist,  v.  n.  To  be  contorted,  to  be 
convolved. 

Twist,  twist,  s.  Any  thing  made  by  convolution, 
or  winding  two  bodies  together ;  a  single  string  of  a 
cord;  a  cord,  a  string;  contortion,  writhe;  the  man- 
ner of  twisting. 

Twister,  twist-ftr,  s.  98.  One  who  twists,  a  rope* 
maker. 

To  Twit,  twit,  v.  a.    To  sneer,  to  flout,  to  reproach. 

To  Twitch,  twltsh,  v.  a.  To  pluck  with  a  quick 
motion,  to  snatch. 

Twitch,  twltsh,  S.  A  quick  pull  ;  a  painful  con- 
traction of  the  fibres. 

Twitchgrass,  twltsh-grls,  j.    A  plant. 

To  Twitter,  twit-tur,  v.  n.  To  make  a  sharp 
tremulous  intermitted  noise;  to  be  suddenly  move, 
with  any  inclination. 

Twitter,  twk-tur,  s.  98.  Any  motion  or  disorder 
of  passion. 

TwittinglY,  twlt-tlng-li,  adv.  With  reproach  ; 
so  as  to  upbraid. 

Twittletwattle,  twlt-tl-tw&t-tl,  $.  Tattle,  gab- 
ble.    A  cant  word. 
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«»*  559.  Fite  73,  filr  77,  fill  83,  M  81— mfe  93,  mdt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  1G2,  mive  164, 

'T\VIXT,  twikst.     A  poetical  contraction  of  Betwixt. 

Two,  to5,  adj.   10.     One  and  one. 

TwOEDGED,   t6o-^djtl,  adj.  359.    Having  an  edge 

(in  cither  side. 
Twofold,  tSo-fAld,  adj.    Double. 
TwoHANDED,    t66-ba.nd^cl,   adj.     That  employs 

both  hands ;  largL-,  bulliy,  enormous  of  magnitude. 
Twopence,    tupip^nse,  s.     A  small  coin. — See 

Ha/fi)enny. 
To  Tye,  tl,  V.  a.    To  bind. — Sc»  Tie. 
Tye,  tl,  s.    A  knot,  a  bond  or  obligation. — See  Tie. 
Tyger,  tlig&r,  s.  98. — See  Tiger. 
Tyke,  tike,  *.    A  dog,  or  one  as  contemptible  as  a  dog. 
TyMBAL,  tlm-bal,  s.  88.     A  kind  of  kettle-drum. 
TyMPAN,    tlm'pAn,   s.      A   drum;  a   timbrel;   the 

feame  bclonginj^  to  the  printing-press,  covered  with 

parchment,  on  whicli  the  sheets  are  laid  to  be  printed  ; 

the  pannel  of  a  pillar  or  door. 
TympaNUJI,   tlm-pS-n&m,   s.     A  drum,  a  part  of 

the  ear. 

Tympany,  t1mip5-ne,  s.     A  kind  of  otetructed 

flatulence  that  swells  the  body  like  a  drum. 
Tyny,  ti-nd,  ac0.    Very  small. 
Type,  tlpe,  s.    Emblem,  mark  of  something  ;  that  by 

which  something  future  is  prefigured ;  a  stamp,  a  mark ; 

a  printing  letter. 
Typick,  tlp-lk,  508.  ?       . 

Typical,  tlpi^-kJl,  509.   S      -^ 

figurative  of  something  else. 

Typically,  tip-ii-k3,l-^,  adv.    In  atypical  manner. 

TypiCALNESS,  tip-t^-kil-n6s,  s.  The  state  of  be- 
ing typicaU 

To  Typify,  tipi^-ft,  v.  a.  183.  To  figure,  to  show 
in  emblem. 

TypOCOSMY,  tlp-6-k&z-m^,  s.  A  representation  of 
the  world. 

Typographer,  tl-p5g-grif-&r,  s.  187.   A  printer. 

Typographical,  tlp-A-gruf-e-kal,  adj.  533.  Em- 
blematical, figurative ;  belonging  to  the  printer's  art. 

Typographically,  tip-6-graf-^-kil-(*,  adv.  Em- 
blematically, figuratively;  after  the  manner  of  printers. 

Typography,  tl-p5gigrif-(i,  s.  187.  518.  Em- 
blematical, figurative,  or  hieroglyphical  representation; 
the  art  of  printing. 

TyraN,  ti-ran,  s.     A  tyrant.    Obsolete. 

TyrannESS,  tlr-r;\-nes,  s.  Si^.'J.    A  she  tyrant. 

Tyrannical,  tl-r5nin^-kai     ?      .  guitingaty- 

Tyuannick,  tl-rininik,  187.   S     •^ 
rant,  acting  like  a  tyrant,  cruel,  despotick,  imperious. 

Tyrannically,  ti-r;\n-n^-kil-^,  adv.  In  man- 
ner of  a  tyrant 

Tyrannicide,  tl-rJn-n^-s!de,  s.  1 4;>.  The  act  of 

kilKng  a  tyrant. 

To  Tyrannise,  t'u-rln-ize,  v.  n.  To  play  the  ty- 
rant, to  act  with  rigi  ur  and  imperiousness. 

Tyrannous,  tWrSn-&s,  adj.  503.  Tyrannical, 
despotick,  arbitrary,  severe. 

Tyranny,  tiririn-^,  s.  503.  Absolute  monarchy 
imperiously  administered  ;  unresisted  and  cruel  power; 
cruel  eovcmment,  rigo-ous  command ;  severity,  ri- 
gour. Inclemency. 

Tyrant,  ti-r4nt,  «.  544.  An  absolute  monarch 
governing  imperiously  ;  a  cruel,  despotick,  and  severe 
master. 

Tyre,  tire,  s.— See  Tire. 

Tyro,  tl-rA,  s.  544.  One  yet  not  master  of  his  art, 
one  m  his  rudiments. 


Ubiety,  yu-bl-e-te,  s.     Local  relation,  whcreness. 

UbiQUITARY,  yu-bikiw^-t;\-re,  adj.  Existing  e- 
very  where. 

Ubiquity,  yi-blkiw^-t^,  5.  Omnipresence,  exist- 
ence at  the  same  time  in  all  places. 

Udder,  &d-d&r,  s.  98.  The  breast  or  dugs  of  a 
cow,  or  other  large  animal. 

Uglily,  fig-l^le,  adv.    Filthily,  with  deformity. 

Ugliness,  &g-l^-n^s,  s.  Deformity,  contrariety  to 
beauty ;  turpitude,  loathsomeness,  moral  depravity. 

Ugly,  6g-le,  adj.  Deformed,  offensive  to  the  sight, 
contrary  to  beautiful. 

Ulcer,  fil-s&r,  s.  98.  A  sore  of  continuance,  not 
a  new  wound. 

To  Ulcerate,  6l-s?ir-ate,  v.  a.  To  disease  with 
sores. 

Ulceration,  &l-sfir-a-sh&n,  $.  The  act  of  break- 
ing into  ulcers ;  ulcer,  sore. 

Ulcerous,  Cil-sur-fis,  adj.  555.  Afflicted  with  sores. 

Ulcerousnf.SS,  &Us&r-&s-n5s,  s.  The  state  of  be- 
ing ulcerous. 

Ulcered,  ?il-s6rd,  adj.  359.  Grown  by  time  froia 
a  hurt  to  an  ulcer. 

Uliginous,  ii-rid-jln-&E,  adj.    Slimy,  muddy. 

Ultimate,  &l-t^-m^t,  adj.  91.  Intended  in  the 
last  resort. 

Ultimately,   fil-t^-mit-l^,   adv.     in   the  last 

consequence. 
UltiMITY,   &l-t'lm-^-t^,  s.    The  last  stage,  the  lass 

consequence. 
Ultramarine,  il-tra-mJ-r^i^n,' s.  112.    One  oS 

the  noblest  blue  colours  used  in  painting,  produced  by 

calcination  from  the  slone  called  lapis  lazuli. 

Ultramarine,  fil-tri-mS-rt^^n,'  adj.  112.  Be- 
ing beyond  the  sea,  foreign. 

Ultramontane,  &l-tri-m6n-tane,  adj.  Beinj 
beyond  the  mountains. 

Ultramundane,  M-tri-m&n-dane,  adj.    Being 

beyond  the  world. 
Umbel,   &m^^l,  s.    In  Botany,  the  extremity  of  a 

stalk  or  branch  divided  into  several  pediments  or  rays, 

beginning  from  the  same  point,  and  opening  so  as  to 

fonn  an  inverted  cone. 
Umbellated,    &m-b^I-la-tld,    adj.     In   Botany, 

is  said  of  flowers  when  many  of  them  grow  together  in 

umbels. 

Umbelliferous,   &m-b§l-lif-fer-&s,  adj.  518. 

Used  of  plants  that  bear  many  flowers,  growing  upon 

many  footstalks. 
Umber,  6mib&r,  s.  98.  A  colour  ;  a  fish.   The  umber 

and  grayling  difi'er  in  nothing  but  their  names. 
UjiberED,  &m-b&rd,  adj.  359-    Shaded,  clouded. 
UmBIUCAL,   &m-b!l-^-kill,  adj.    Belonging  to  tha 

navel. 
Umbles,  fimiblz,  s.  405.    A  deer's  entrails. 
Umbo,  &in-b6,  s.    The  point  or  prominent  part  of  a 

buckler. 
Umbrage,  6mibrldje,  s.  90.    Shade,  screen  of  trees; 

shadow,  appearance ;  resentment,  offence,  suspicion  ol 

injury.  ' 

Umbrageous,   fim-braij^-Ss,  adj.     shady,  yield 

ing  shade. 
Umbrageousness,  ftm-br4-je-&s-nes,  s.   Shadi- 

ness. 
UmbratiLK,  im-bri-til,  adj.  145.    Being  in  the 

shade. 
UmbreLL,  &iTi-br51,  7   i.     A  screen   used  in 

Umbrella,  fiin-br^l-.»,    S       ''°'  countries  to  keep 

off  the  sun,  and  in  others  to  bear  off  the  rain. 
UmbrOSITY,   fim-Dr6s-^-te,   i.     Shadiness,  exclu- 

sion  of  light. 
Umpirage,  &m-p5-r!dje,  s.  90.  Arbitration,  friend 

ly  decision  of  a  controversy. 
Umpire,  &in-plrc,  s.  140.     An  arbitrator,  one  who, 

as  a  common  frjend,  decides  dispute*. 

l^  'Hiis  word,  says  Johnson,  Minshexu,  with  gieatap- 
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plaiise  from  Skinner,  derives  from  unpere,  in  French,  a 
father.     But  whatever  may  be  its  derivation,  one  should 
think ,  in  pronunciation,  it  ought  to  class  with  empire ;  and 
yet  we  find  our  orthoepists  considerably  nivided  in  the 
sound  of  the  last  syllable  of  both  these  words. 
Empire. — Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Perrv,  rhyme  it  vathjire;  btit  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Buchanan,  with  the  first  of  pyr-a-mid. 
l/mplre.^'Mr.  Sheridan  and  VV.  Johnston  rhyme  it  with 
fire;  but  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Scott, and  Buchanan, 
with /car;  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  with  the  first  of 
pyr-a-mirl. 
Amidsc  this  variety  and  inconsistency  we  find  a  prtpon- 
derancy  to  the  long  sound  of  i,  as  injire  ;  and  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  most  eligible. 

Ramplre  and  Vampyre  follow  the  same  analogy  ;  and 
tatlre  and  samphire  may  be  looked  on  as  irregular. 
Un,  &n.     A  negative  particle  much  used  in  composi- 
tion.    It  is  placed  almost  at  will  before  adjectives  and 
adverbs. 

l^^  Mr.  Mason  has  very  justly  observed,  that  "  one 
uniform  effect  is  not  always  created  by  un  prefixed.  Thus 
the  word  unerpressive  (as  used  by  both  Shakespeare  and 
Milton)  is  not  barely  made  negative  by  the  composition, 
but  is  also  changed  from  active  to  passive."  To  these  ob- 
servations we  may  add,  that  bhakespeare's  and  Milton's 
use  of  umpressive  for  unexpressihle  or  inexpressible,  is 
very  licentious,  and  ought  not  to  be  followed.  The  Latin 
preposition  in,  and  the  English  un,  are  sufficiently  am- 
biguous without  such  unmeaning  licenses,  which  were  in- 
troduced when  the  language  was  less  studied,  and  perhaps 
merely  to  help  out  a  hobbling  line  in  poetry.     The  Latin 

fireposition  in  is_negative  in  insensiUe,  and  what  is  direct- 
y  opposite  to  it,' is  intensive  in  inflammatory.  The  Eng- 
lish preposition  un  is  privative  in  untried;  and  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  word,  retroactive  in  to  uiulo;  a  stick  which 
has  been  bent,  may,  when  made  straight,  be  said  to  be  un- 
bent ;  but  if  it  was  previously  straight,  we  cannot  so  pro- 
perly say  it  is  unbent,  as  that  it  is  not  bent. — Sec  Un- 
principled. 
Unabashed,  un-i-bJsht,' ar//.  359.    Not  shamed, 

not  confused  by  modesty. 
Unable,  &n-a-bl,  adj.  405.     Not  having  ability; 
weak,  impotent. 

Unabolished,  &n-i-bol-lsht,  adj.    Not  repealed, 

remaining  in  force. 

Unacceptable,  &n-iikis§p-ta-bl,  adj.  Not  pleas- 
ing, not  such  as  is  well  received. 

Unacceptableness,  &n-lkislp-ti-bl-n5s,  ». 
State  of  not  pieasing. — See  Acceptable. 

Unaccessibleness,  &n-iik-s^sis^-bl-n^s,  t. 
State  of  not  being  to  be  attained  or  approached. 

Unaccommodated,  &n-ik-k6m'm6-da-t^d, adj. 

unfurnished  with  external  convenience. 
UNACCOifPANiED,  &n-ik-kimipi-nld,  adj.  £S;3. 
Not  attended. 

Unaccomplished,  fin-ik-k5miplisht,  adj.  359. 

unfinished,  incomplete. 
Unaccountable,  &n-Jk-kouniti-bl,  adj.  405. 

Not  explicable,  not  to  be  solved  by  reason ;  not  reduci 

ble  to  rule;  not  subject,  not  eontrolied. 
Unaccountably,      in-Ak-kodn-ti-b!^,      adv. 

Strangely. 

Un.'^ccurate,  &n4k-ki-rit,  adj.  91.  Not  exact: 
properly  Inaccurate. 

U.V ACCUSTOMED,  un-Jk-kusituiTid,  adj.  Not  used, 
not  habituated  ;  new,  not  usual. 

UNACKNO^VLEDGED,  &n-ak-n6Uridjd,  adj.  328. 
359.     Not  owned. 

Unacquaintanck,  &n-Jk-kwanit3.nse,  s.  Want 
of  familiarity. 

Unacquainted,  Sn-ik-kwani-tM,  adj.  Not 
known,  unusual,  not  familiarly  known ;  not  having  fa- 
miliar knowledge. 

Unactive,  Sn-Skitlv,  adj.  Not  brisk,  not  lively  ; 
having  no  employment ;  not  bjisy,  not  diligent ;  hav- 
ing no  efficacy  ;  more  properly  Inactive. 

UnaDMIRED,  fin-Jd-mlrd/  adj.  359.  Not  regard- 
ed with  honour. 

Unadored,  &n- J-dArd/  adj.  359-  Not  worshipped. 

Unadvised,  un-dd-vlzd/  adj.  359.  Imprudent, 
indiscreet ;  done  without  due  thought,  rash. 

UnadjlterateDj  Jtr-c.-dol-tLir-a-t^d,  adj.  359. 
Genuliii;  not  couiiterfe;; ;  hiving  no  base  mixtuie. 


Unaffected,  6n-af-f^kited,  adj.  Real,  not  hypo. 
critical ;  free  from  affectation  ;  open,  candid,  sincere 
not  formed  by  too  rigid  observation  of  rules :  not  mov- 
ed; not  touched. 

Unaffecting,  un-^f-fekitlng,  adj.  410.  Not 
pathetick,  not  moving  the  passions. 

Unaided,  un-a-d5d,  adj.    Not  assisted,  not  helped. 

Unalienable,  Sn-aleiyln-A-bl,  orf?.  113.  Not 
alienable,  not  transferable. 

Unallied,  iin-i\.lid{  adj.  283.  Having  no  power- 
ful relation;  having  no  common  nature,  not  congenial. 

Unalterable,  un-al-tir-i-bl,  adj.   incapable  of 

being  altered. 
Unanimous,  y6-nin-<^-m5s,   adj.     Being  of  one 

niiiul,  .igreeing  in  design  or  opinion. 
Una.N'OINTED,  iin-L.nu\n'-tM,  adj.    Not  anointed; 

not  prepared  for  death  by  extreme  unction. 
Unanswerable,  fm-Anis&r-J-bl,  adj.    Not  to  be 

refuted. 
Un.^NSWERED,  fin-An-surd,  adj.    Not  opposed  by 

a  reply;  not  confuted  ;  not  suitably  returned. 
UnappaLLED,    fm-Ap-pavvld,'   adj.     Not  daunted, 

not  impressed  by  fear. 
Unappeasable,  in-Jp-pe-za-bl,  adj.   Not  to  be 

paciiied,  implacable. 

Unapprehensive,  &ii-Ap-pr^-h&iisiv,  adj.  Not 
intLlligent,  not  ready  of  conception  ;  not  suspecting. 

Unapproached,  &n-ip-pr6tsh'ed,  adj.  359. 
liKiL'ccssible. 

Unapproved,  un-3,p-proSvd,'  adj.  359.  Not 
approved. 

Unapt,  un-Spt,'  a(lj.  Dull,  not  apprehensive ;  not 
ready,  not  prepense  ;  unfit,  not  qualified ;  improper, 
unfit,  unsuitable. 

Unaptness,  fin-iptin^s,  s.  Unfitness,  unsuitable- 
ncss,  dulness,  want  of  apprehension  ;  unreadiness,  dis- 
qualification, want  of  propension. 

Unargued,  &n-ir-gide,  aci;.  359.  Notdisputed; 
not  censured. 

Unarmed,  un-Srmd,'  359.  adj.  Having  no  armour, 
having  no  weapons. 

Unartful,  in-irt-ful,  adj.  Having  no  art  or 
cunning;  wanting  skill. 

Unasked,  fin-iskt,'  adj.  359.  Not  sought  by  so- 
licitation. 

Unaspiring,  un-Ss-pi-rIng,  adj.    Not  ambitious. 

UnassaiLED,  &n-is-sald/  adj.  Not  attacked,  not 
assaulted. 

Uxassisted,  6n-Js-s!sit§d,  adj.    Not  helped. 
Un.\SSISTING,  &n-is-sis-tlng,  adj.    Giving  no  help. 
Unassured,  &n-lsh-<ird,'  a(0.  359.     Not  confi- 
dent ;  not  to  be  trusted. 
Unattainable,  &n.it-ta-na-bl,  adj.    Not  to  be 

gained  or  obtained,  being  out  of  reach. 
Unattainableness,      fui-ilt-ta-ni-bl-nes,      5. 

Si..te  of  being  out  of  reach. 
UnaTTEMPTED,    &n-it-t^mp-ted,   adj.     Untried, 

not  essayed. 

Unattended,   &n-it-t§nided,  adj.     Having  no 

retniue  or  attendants. 

Unavailable,  &n-2^va-lcl-bl,  adj.    Useless,  vain 

with  respect  to  any  purpose. 
Unavailing,  in-S-va-ling,nrf/.  410.  Useless,  vain. 
Unavoidable,  &n-i-v61d-i-bl,  a((j.    inevitable, 

not  to  be  shunned. 
UNAVOtDED,  &n-iVv6Idi5d,  adj.     Inevitable. 

Unauthorized,  &n-lw-fA&r-lzd,  adj.   Not  sup- 
ported by  authority,  not  properly  commissioned. 
Unaware,  5n-;l-ware/  524.  )  adn.    Without  pre- 
UnaWARES,  &n-S,-warz/         j      vious  meditation ; 
unexpectedly,  when  it  is  not  thought  of,  suddenly. 
{^5*  These  words,  like  some  others,  are  sometimes  ac- 
cented on  the  first  syllable,  and  sometimes  on  the  last,  at 
the  rhythm  of  the  sentence  seems  to  require. — See  Com- 
modore. 

Unawed,  &n-avvd,'  adj.  359.  Unrestrainc<!  by  tear 
or  reverence.  533 
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Undookish,   iiii-b5ok-ish,  adj.     Not  studious  o( 


Unbackkd,  fin-l)akt,'  ailj.  359.  Not  tamed,  not 
taught  to  bear  the  rider  ,  not  countenanced  ;  not  aideil 

To  UnbaK,  im-l)ar,'  v.  a.  To  oi>cn  by  rcm<)v^l!^ 
the  bars  :  to  unbolt. 

Unbakbku,  &n-b;\rbd,'  nilj.     Not  shaven. 

UnBATTEREO,  fm-bllt-tfiril,  lulj.  Not  injured  I'y 
blows. 

Unbeaten,  fin-bd-in,  adj.  Not  treated  with  blows ; 

not  trodden. 
UNBEOO.MrNG,    f.ii-be-kiiin-ing,    adj.      Indecent, 

unsuitable,  indecorous. 
To  UnBKD,  flll-bC'd,'  i;.  a.     To  raise  from  :t  lied. 

Unbefitting,  5n-bi^-flt-iiiig,   adj.    Nnt  bccom- 

in,!;,  not  suitable.  , 

UNBF.GOT,  fin-b«^-git,'    ^  7         ^    ._        j,^^^_^^,^ 

Unbegotten,  un-be-^ol-tn,  j 

without  generation;  not  yet  Rcncratcil. 

U.N'BEI-IEF,  &n-bc-lt^<^f,''  i.  Inercdulity  ;  infidelity, 
irrcligion. 

To  UNBEr.IEVE,  &n-be-lt!'^v,'  v.  a.  To  discredit, 
not  to  trust;  not  to  tlinik  real  or  true. 

Un'BELIEVEB,  fin-bti-leev-iir,  s.  An  iulidcl,  one 
who  believes  not  the  scripture  of  God. 

Unbending,  un-b§n-tling,  adj.  410.  Not  suf- 
fering flexure;  devoted  to  relaxation. 

Unbenevolent,  6n.be-n^viv6-l^iit,  adj.  Not 
kind 

Unbeneficed,  &n-b^ii-ne-flbt,  adj.  Not  prefer- 
red to  a  benefice. 

UnbenigHTED,  ?in-b(5-nite^d,  adj.  Never  viiitci! 
by  darkness. 

U.NBENIGN,  &n-bt^-nine,'  adj.  Malignant,  malevo- 
lent. 

Unbent,  flll-b'-nt,'  adj.  Not  strained  by  the  string  ; 
having  the  bow  unstrung;  not  erushcil,  not  subdued  ; 
relaxed,  not  intent. 

Unbeseeming,  &n.b<i-seiiin-liig,  adj.    Unbcctir.- 

ing. 

UnBESOUGHT,  &n-b<^-sawt,'  adj.     Not  entreated. 

UnbEWAILKU,  fiil-be-\val(l,'  adj.     Not  lamcntci. 

To  U.VBIAS,  (in-b'i-is,  V.  a.  To  free  from  any  ex- 
ternal motive,  to  disentangle  from  piejuil 

Unbid,  ftn-bltl,' 

Unbidden 

U.nbigOTED,  &ii-blg-&t-^d,   adj.    Free  from  bigo- 
try. 
Jf^  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan  spell  this  wonl 

with  double  <,  though  the  simple  bigoted  has  but  one. 

This  certainly  is  an  inconsistency  which  no  authority  can 

jiihlify. — See  Bigoted. 

To  Unbind,  im-bliul,'  v.  a.     To  loose,  to  untie. 

To  UnBISHOP,  ui»-blsll-LH),  u.  a.  To  deprive  of 
episcopal  orders. 

U.NBITTED,  &H-blt-l5d,  adj.  Unbridled,  unre- 
strained. 

Unblamable,  &it-bla-itii-bl,  adj.    Not  culpable. 
U.NBI.EMISHEl),    un-bl<!'m-isht,    adj.      Free    from 

turpitude,  free  from  reproach. 
UnBLENCHED,    fiii-blensht,'   adj.     Not  disgraced, 

not  injured  by  any  soil. 
Unblest,  fiii-blisl,' Of//.     Accursed,  excluded  from 

benediction;  wretched,  unhappy. 
UnbloOUIED,   &n-bliid-id,    adj.  282.  lO-l.    Not 

stained  with  blood. 
Unblown,    fin-bloiic,'   adj.      Having   the  bud  yet 

unexjiamled. 
UnbluntED,    fiil-bl&nt^d,  adj.      Not    becoming 

obtuse. 
Unbodied,   fm-bod-ld,   adj.  282.     Incor|)orcal, 

iinmatcii.d  ;  freed  from  the  boily. 
To  Unbolt,  fm-bAlt,'  i'.  a.    Tosctoiicn,  to  unbar. 
U.nboLTEU,    fm-boll^d,    adj.     Coarse,  gross,  not 

refinotU 
Unbonneted,   fm-bAn-u6t-^d,  adi.     Wanting  a 

liat  or  bonnet. 
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Unborn,  un-born,'  adj-    Not  yet  brought  into  life, 

f u  1  u  re. 
Unborrowed,   fin-b5r-r6de,  adj.     Genuine,  na- 

tivc,  one's  own. 

Unbotto.MED,  &n-blt-tfiind,  adj.  Without  bot- 
tom, bollomlcss;  having  no  soliil  foundation. 

To  U.NBOSOM,  iiii-buz-itni,  v.  a.  169.  To  reveal 
ill  eonliilencc;  to  open,  to  disclose See  Jiosuin. 

Unsought,  I'm-baHt'  ailJ.  Obtained  without  mo- 
ney; not  finding  any  imrchaser. 

Unbound,  fm-buund,'  adj.  Loose,  not  tied  ;  want- 
ing a  cover;  preterit  of  Unbind. 

Unbounded,  an-bouud-^d,  adj.    Unlimited,  un- 

rcstraineil. 

Unbou.NDEDLY,  I'ln-bouiid-^d-lt^,  adv.  Without 
boLUiils,  without  limits. 

UnBOUNDEDNESS,  un-bouudicd-lles,  S.  Exemp- 
tion from  limits. 

Unbowed,  un-bide'  adj.    Not  bent. 

To  UnboweL,    &ii-bou'^l,    V.    a.     To  excntcrate, 

to  eviscerate. 
To  Unbrace,  fin-brasc,'  v.  a     To  loose,  to  relax  ; 

to  make  the  clothes  loose. 
UnBREATHED,  un-br^TH(l'  adj.     Not  exercised. 
Unbred,  I'lii-bred,'  adj.     Not  iimructcd  in  civility 

ill  educated,  not  taught. 
Unbreeched,  im-brltsht,'  adj.  359.     Having  no 

breeches. 
UnBRIBED,  &n-brlbd,'  adj.    Not  influenced  by  mo- 
ney or  gifts, 
i  Unbridled,  un-brl-dld,  adj.  350.  Licentious,  not 

rcstrainciL 
Unbroke,  fm-broko,'      7       ,. 
U.NBROKEN,  im-bro-kn,  ^       '' 

subdued,  not  weakened;  not  tamed. 
Unbrotherlike,  fin-br&TH-fjr-llke,   7 
Unbrotherly,  iiu-brfiTH-&r-l^,  5  "  "^ 

suiting  with  the  chatacter  of  a  brother. 
To  Unbuckle,  fm-bfik-kl,  v.  a.    To  loose  from 

buckles. 
adj.    Uninvited,  uncnni-'  To  UNBUILD,  fin-bild,'  t;.  a.    To  raze,  to  destroy, 
niandcd ;  spontaneous.   I  U.NBUILT,  fin-b'ilt,' «(//.     Not  yet  ercctetl. 

UnbuhiED,    un-b^r-rid,  adj.  282.     Not  interred, 

not  honourcil  with  tlie  rites  of  fiincial. 


Not  violated  ;  not 
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U.S'BURNEU,  finbfirnd,' 
Unburnt,  &ii-burii 


lid,'  I 
t,'     i 


adj.  359.    Not  consum- 


ed, not  wasted,  not  injured  by  fire,  not  l>catcd  with  fire. 

Unburning,  fin-burn-lng,  adj.  Not  consuming 
by  heat. 

To  Unburthen,  fin-bfiriTH^n,  j-.  a.  To  rid  o( 
a  load;  to  throw  od',  to  ilisclosc  what  lies  heavy  on  the 
mind. 

To  Unbutton,  6n-b&t-tn,  v.  a.  To  loose  any 
thing  buttoned. 

UncaLCI.NED,  fin-kil-sind,  adj.  Free  from  cal- 
cination. 

Uncalled,  fm-kawld,'  adj.  Not  summoned,  not 
sent  for,  not  ilcmandcil. 

Uncancelled,  6n-klii-slld,  adj.  99.  Not  erased, 
nut  abrogated. 

U.vcanoMCAL,  ?iii-ki-ii6n'tJ-kil,  arij.  Not  agree- 
able to  the  canons. 

U.NCAPABLE,  im-ka-pA-bl,  adj.  Not  capable,  not 
suseepliblr;  more  properly  Incapalile. 

Uncarnate,  fin-kArtnit,  adj.  91.  Not  fleshly  ; 
more  proi'crly  hunt  mite. 

To  Uncase,  fin-kAsc,'  v.  n.  To  disengage  from 
any  covering;  to  flay. 

UnCAUGHT,  fm-kawt,'  adj.     Not  yet  caught. 

Uncaused,  fin-kawzd,'  adj.  Having  no  precedent 
cause. 

UncaUTIOUS,  Jin-k4«-slifis,  adj.  Not  wary,  heed- 
less. 
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I'nckrtain,  fin-s^r-tin,  adj.  208.  Doubtful,  not 
'■triainly  known  ;  doubtful,  not  having  certain  know- 
ledge;  not  sure  in  the  consequence;  unsettled,  unre- 
[;\ilar. 

UncEUTAJNTY,  fin-s^l-tin-t^,  i.  Dubiousness, 
want  of  knowledge;  contingency,  want  of  certainty; 
somethiUj,'  unknown. 

To  Unchain,  fin-tshane,'  v.  a.  To  free  from  chains. 

Unch.WGEABLE,  un-tslian-jd-bl.arf;'.  Immutable. 

U  NCHANGED,   un-tshanjil,'  adj.   b59.     Not  alter-  '  uT^Undotlie. 


Uncleansed,  fin-kl^nzd,'  adj.    Not  cleansed. 

To  Unclfw,  ftn-kl6,'  v.  a.    To  undo. 

To   Unclench,   &n-kl5nsh,'  v.  a.     To  open  the 

closed  hand. 
Unclipfed,  fiii-klii)t,'  ndj.  359.    ^Vl)oIe,  not  cut. 
To  Uncloath,    Sii-kloTHe,'  v.  a.    To  strip,  to 

make    naked. 

g:^  As  Dr.  Johnson  has  written  the  positive  of  this 
word  Clothe,  he  ought  certauily  to  have  written  the  nega- 


ed ;  not  alterable 
UnCHANGEABLENESS,  ftn-tsbaniji-bl-n^S,  *.  Im- 
mutability. 

Unchangeably,  Sn-tshan-ji-bl^,  adv.    Immu- 
tably, without  change. 
Unchanging,  &n-tshan-jlng,  adj.    Suffering  no 

alteration. 

To  Uncharge,  in-tsbdrje,'  v.  a.    To  retract  an 

accuMtion. 
Uncharitable,  Jin-tsh;\r-e-ti-bl,  adj.     Contrary 
to  charity,  contrary  to  the  universal  love  [irescribed  by 

Christianity. 

Uncharitableness,    un-tshlr-ti-ti-bUnOs,    »•. 

Want  of  charity. 
Uncharitably,  un-tshari^-ti-ble,  adv.     In  a 

manner  contrary  to  charity. 
UncHARY,  &n-tsha-r^,  adj.    Not  wary,  notcautious. 
Unchaste,   &ii-tsbaste,'  adj.     Lewd,  libidinous, 

not  continent. 

UnCHASTITY',  &n-tshis-te-til,  s,  530.  Lewdness, 
incontinence. 

UncheerfuLNESS,  &n-tsh^riful-n§s,  *.  Melan- 
choly, gloominess  of  temper. — See  OiterfiU. 

UnCHECICED,  un-tshekt,'  adj.  359.     Unrestrained. 

UnCHEWED,  iil-tshfide,' arf/'  359.    Not  masticated. 

To  UncHILD,  fin-tsblld,'  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
children. 

Unchristian,  &n-krls-tsh;\n,  adj.  464.  Contrary 
to  the  laws  of  Christianity  ;   unconverted,  inBdel. 

USCHRISTIANNESS,  &n-krls-tshAn-n^s,  s.  Con- 
trariety to  Christianity. 

Uncial,  &n-sbAl,  adj.  Belonging  to  letters  of  a  large 
.^ize  anciently  w-eA  in  inscriptions.     Capital  letters. 

UnCIRCUMCISED,  &a  S^r-klim-sizd/ ac//.  Not  cir- 
cumcised, not  a  Jew. 

Uncircumcision,    fin-s^r-kfim-slzhitin,  s.     O- 

mission  of  circumcision. 

Uncircumscribed,     &n-s^r-k&m-skrlbd,'     adj. 

Unbounded,  unlimited. 
Uncircpmspect,    fin-s5rikam-sp§kt,   adj.     Not 

cautious,  not  vigilant. 

Uncircumstantial,  £in-s§r-k&m-stAnishJl,  adj. 

Unimportant. 
Uncivil,  &n-slv-il,  adj.    Unpolite,  not  agreeable  to 

rules  of  elegance  or  complaisance. 
Uncivilly,  &n-siv-il-^,  adv.   Unpoiitely,  not  com- 

plaisantly. 
UN'JIVILIZED,    fin-sivMl-izd,    adj.     Not   reclaimed 

fiom  barbarity  ;  coarse,  indecent 
UncLARIFIED,    Ein-kllri^-Clde,    adj.    282.      Not 

purged,  not  purified. 

To  Unclasp,   un-klisp,'  v.  a.    To  open  what  is 

shut  wi:h  c'asps. 

UnclassicK,  fm-klls-slk,  adj.    Not  classick. 

Uncle,  &iig-kl,  s.  405.  408.  The  father  or  mo- 
ther's brother. 

Unclean,  un-kl<inc/  adj.  Foul,  dirty  j  filthy; 
not  purified  by  ritual  practices;  foul  with  sin ;  lewd, 
unchaste. 

Uncleanliness,    &n-kl5niM-n^s,    *.      Want  of 

cleanliness. 
Uncleanly,  &n-kl^nil^,  adj.    Foul,  lilthy,  nasty  ; 

indecent,  unchaste. 


UnCLEANNESS,   in-kl^ne-nSs,   s.     Lewdness,    in- 
continence:  want  of  cleanliness,  nastiness;  sin,  wick- 1  UncONCEIVED,    fiii-kin-s^vd,'  adi.     140, 
eUnea,  want  of  ritual  purity.                                           I      thought,  not  imagined.  "^ 

40  ^^' 


To  UncLOG,    in-kl&g,'   i'.    fi.     To  disencumber,  to 

exonerate;   to  set  at  liberty. 
To  Unci.OISTER,    On-klols-t&r,   v.    n.    To  set  at 

large. 

To  Unclose,  6n-kl6ze,'  v.  a.    To  open. 
Unclosed,   ftn-klozd,'  adj.     Not  separated  by  en- 
closures. 
Unclouded,  fin-klou-dJd,  adj.  Free  from  cloud*, 

clear  from  obscurity,  not  ilarkcned. 

UnCLOUDEDNESS,  &n-klou'd^d-n?S,  s.  Open- 
ness, freedom  from  gloom. 

UnclOUDY,  un-klou-d^,  adj.    Free  from  a  cloud. 

To  Unclutch,  &n-kl&tsh,'  v.  a.    To  open. 

To  Uncoif,  6n-kwoif,'  V.  a.  To  pull  the  cap  off. 
—See  To  Quoit. 

To  Uncoil,  fin-koil,'  v.  a.  To  open  from  being 
coiled  or  wrapped  one  part  upon  another. 

Uncoined,  Su-k61nd,'  adj.  S59.    Not  coined. 

Uncollected,  6n-k6M^k-t^d,  adj.  Not  collect- 
ed, not  recollected. 

Uncoloured,  un-k51-l&rd,  6i<//.  Not  stained  with 
any  colour  or  die. 

Uncombed,  &n-k6ind,'  adj.  359.    Not  parted  oi 

adjusted  by  tne  comh. 

UnCOMEATABLE,  un-kSm-it-S-bl,  adj.  Inacces- 
sible, unattainable.     A  lo"/  word. 

UncOMELLNESS,  un-kum-le-n§s,  «.  Want  of  grace, 
want  of  beauty. 

Uncomely,  in-k5m-le,  adj.  Not  comely,  want- 
ing grace. 

Uncomfortable,  fm-k&m-fur-tii-bl,  adj.  Af- 
fording no  comfort,  gloomy,  dismal,  miserable;  rcceiv 
ing  no  comfort,  melancholy. 

Uncomfortaeleness,  Ctn-kfiniifur-tilt-bl-iies,  i. 

Want  of  cheerfulness. 

Uncomfortably,      &n-kum-fur-t^-ble,      adu. 

Without  cheerfulness. 
Unco.mmaNDED,     iiii-k6m.maii-ded,    adj.    79. 

Not  commanded. 
Uncommon,   un-k&m-m&n,  adj.    Not  frequent, 

not  often  found  or  known. 

Uncowmonness,    &n-k6niiin&ii-n&,   *.     Infre- 

qucncy. 
UncOMPACT,    &ii-kf)in-pSkt,'  adj.     Not   compact, 

not  closely  cohering. 

Uncommunicated,  ftn-kim-mitin^-ka-t^d,  adj. 

Not  communicated. 

Uncompanied,  fin-k&mipi-nld,  adj.  104.    Hav- 

ing  no  companion. 

Uncompeli.ed,  in-k6m-p5lld,'  adj.  Free  from 
compulsion. 

UncO.MPLETE,  ?in-kim-plt5te,' «</;■.  Not  finished; 
properly  Incomplete. 

UncojipOUNDED,  &n-k5m-pound-^d,  adj.  Sim- 
ple, not  mixed  ;  simple,  not  intricate. 

Uncompressed,  &n-k5m-pr^st,'  adj.  104.    Free 

fiom  conii)res.sion, 
Uncowprehensive,    &ii-k6iTi-pre-h§iiisiT,    adj 
Unable  to  eoinprcbend  ;  in  Shakespeare  it  seisms  to  sig- 
nify Incomprehensible. 

Unconceivable,  un-kin-se-vl-bl,  adj.    Not  tc 

be  understood,  not  be  comjirchended  by  the  mind. 
Unconceivableness,    ati-k6n-s(i-vl-bl-u^s,    s. 

Incomprehensibility. 

No 
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Ing.  \  "'^^ 


Not 


Unconcern,  fin-kSn-sorn,'  «.  Negligence,  want 
of  interest  in,  freedom  from  anxiety,  freedom  from 
perturbation. 

Unconcerned,  &n-k5n-s§rnd,'arf/.  104.  Having 
no  interest  in ;  not  anxious,  not  disturbed,  not  affected 

Unconcernedly,  6n-k&n-s(5r-n^d-It5,  adv.  '35'U 
Without  interest  or  affection. 

UnconcernedNESS,  &n-k&n-s5rndin5s,  s.  Free- 
dom from  anxiety. 

UnOONCEHNING,  &n-k&n-s5rinlng,  adj.  Not  in- 
teresting, not  aftecting. 

U.n'CONCERNMENT,  &n-k&n-s^riiim5nt,  s.  The 
state  of  having  no  sliare. 

Unconcludknt,  iii-klSn-klfiid^nt, 

Unconcluding,  &n-k&n-k!Js-dl 

decisive,  inferring  no  plain  or  certiin  conclusion. 

Unconcludingness,    &n-k&n-klijiding-n§s,    i. 

Quality  of  bemg  unconcluding. 
UNCONQ0ERABLE,  &n-k5ngikJir-i-bl,  adj.  415. 

Incapable  of  being  conquered. 
Uncounsellable,  fin-kiin^l-lA-bl,  adj.    Not 

to  be  advised. 

Uncountable,  iii-ko&nUi-bl,  adj.  innumerable. 

UncounTERFEIT,  fiii-kounit^r-fit,  aclj.  Genuine, 
not  spurious. 

To  Uncouple,  fin-k&pipl,  v.  a.  To  loose  dogs  from 
their  couples. 

UnCOURTEOUS,  iin-kirt-yis,  adj.  Uncivil,  un- 
pnlitc. 

UncOURTLINESS,  5n-k6rt-l»5-n6s,  j.  Unsuitable- 
ncss  of  manners  to  a  courL 

UnCOURTLV,  fin-k6rtil^,  adj.  Inelegant  of  man- 
ners, uncivil. 

Uncouth,  &n.ki6iA/ Of//'.  315.  Odd,  strange,  un- 
usual. 

To  UncreaTE,  &n-kr^-:ite,'  v.  a.  To  annihilate,  to 
reduce  to  nothing,  to  deprive  of  existence. 

Uncreated,  un-krt^-a-tM,  adj.  Not  yet  created  ; 
not  pioauccd  by  creation. 

Uncreuitableness,  &n-kr5di^-tu-bl-n^s,  s. 
Want  of  reputation. 

Uncropped,  un-kr&pt/  adj.  359.  Not  cropped, 
not  gathered. 

Uncrossed,  &n-kr5st,'  adj.  S59.    Uncancelled. 

Uncrowded,  &n-kr6&-d^d,  adj.  Not  straitened  by 
want  of  room. 

To  Uncrown,  &n-kr5Sn,'  t'.  a.  To  deprive  of  a 
crown  i  to  deprive  of  sovereignty. 

Unction,  &ngk-sb&n,  t.  408.  The  act  of  anoint- 
ing; unguent,  ointment;  the  act  of  anointing  medi- 
cally; any  thing  softening  or  lenitive;  the  rite  of  ,'i- 
nointing  in  the  last  hours ;  any  thing  that  excites  piety 
and  devotion. 

UNCTUOSITy,5ng-tsh6.5s-^-td,  i.   Fatness,  oiliness. 

Unctuous,  f»ng-tshli-&s,  at^'.  408.    Fat,  clammy, 
oily. 
^!^  This  word  is  as  frequently  mispronounced  as  jump- 

tuoui  and  prerumpttwut,  and  for  the  same  reason.     AVe 

are  apt  to  confound  this  termination  with  eovs  and  iou3, 

and  to  pronounce  the  ward  as  if  written  ungk'shus,  with- 
out attending  to  the  u  after  the  t,  which  makes  so  great 

a  difference  in  the  sound  of  this  word  and  its  compounds. 

UnCTUOUHNESS,  &tip;k-tshi-&S-m's,  S.  Fatness, 
oiliness,  claunniness,  greasiness. 

UnCULLED,  6n-k&ld,'  adj.     Not  gathered. 

Unculpable,  &n-kuI-pA-bl,  adj.    Not  blamcanle. 

Uncultivated,  fin-kJil-ti'-vi-t^d,  adj.  Not  cul- 
tivated, not  improved  by  tillage  ;  not  instructed,  not 
civihzcd. 

Uncumbered,  &n-k&m'bQrd,  adj.  Not  burdened, 
not  embarrassed. 

Uncuubahi.E,  &n-kur-bl-bl,  adj.  I'hat  cannot  be 
curbed  or  checked. 

Uncurbed,  in-kurbd,' arf/.  359.  Licentious,  not 
restrained. 

To  Uncurl,  fin-k&rl,'  l-.  c.  To  loose  from  ringlets 
or  convolutions. 


To  Uncurl,  fin-k&rl,'  v.  n.  To  fall  from  the  ringlets, 
Uncurrent,  &n-k&r-r§nt,  adj.    Not  current,  not 

passing  in  common  payment. 
To   Uncurse,   fin-kfirse,'  v.  a.    To  free  from  any 

execration. 

Uncut,  &n-k&t,'  adj.    Not  cut. 

To  Undam,  fin-dim,'  v.  a.    To  open,  to  free  from 

the  restraint  of  mounds. 
Undamaged,  fin-dlm-ldjd,  adj.  90.    Not  ni..de 

worse,  not  impaired. 

Undaunted,  fin-dSnit5d,  adj.  214.  Unsubdued 
by  fear,  not  depressed. — See  Daunted. 

Undauntedly,  fin-dJn-t5d-l^,  adu.  Boldly,  in- 
trepidly, without  fear. 

UndaZZLED,  &n-diz-7,ld,  adj.  S59.  Not  dimmed 
or  confused  by  splendour. 

To  Undeaf,  fin-dSf/  r.  a.    To  free  from  deafness. 

UndebauchKD,  fin-d^-biwtsht,'  adj.  Not  cor- 
rupted by  debauchery. 

UndecagON,  in-dlkil-gin,  s.  A  figure  of  eleven 
angles  or  sidet. 

Undecaying,  fin-d^kai-ing,  adj.  Kot  suffering 
diminution  or  declension. 

Undecayed,  fin-d^-kade/  aC^.  Not  liable  to  be 
diminished. 

To  Undeceive,  &n-d^-s^ve,'  v.  a.  To  set  free 
from  the  influence  of  a  fallacy. 

UndeceivaBLE,  fiii-de-s^-v4-bl,  adj.  Not  liable 
to  deceive,  or  be  deceived. 

Undeceived,  &n-dd-s^vd,  adj.  Not  cheated,  not 
imposed  on. 

Undecided,  &n-dd-sl-d^d,  a((j.  Not  determined, 
not  settled. 

Undecisive,  &n-de-sl-siv,  adj.    Not  decisive,  not 

conclusive. 
To  UnDECK,  &n-dek^  u.  a.  To  deprive  of  ornaments. 
Undecked,  5n-d5kt,'  a<y.  359-    Not  adorned,  not 

embellished. 
Undecltned,  in-de-kllnd,'  lufj.    Not  grammati- 

eallv  varied  by  termination  ;  not  delating,  not  turned 

from  tne  right  way. 
Undedicated,  Gn-d^d-^ka-t3d,  adj.    Not  con. 

secratea,  not  deroted ;  not  inscribed  to  a  patron. 
Undeedkd,  &n-d^id-W,    tu^.      Not  signalized  by 

action. 
UndefaCED,   &n-d^-faste,'  ac^.      Not  deprived  of 

its  form,  not  disfigured. 
Undefeasible,  an-de-f^-z^-bl,  adj.    Not  defeasi- 
ble, not  to  be  vacated  or  annulled. 
Undefiled,  fin-dt^-fild/   adj.     Not  polluted,   not 

vitiatetl,  not  corrupted. 

Undefined,  &n-dd-flnd,'nrf;.  Not  circumscribed, 
or  explained  by  a  definition. 

Undefinablf,  5n-dt^-f'l-ni-bl,  adj.  Not  to  bo 
marked  out,  or  circumscribed  by  a  definition. 

Undefied,  fin-de-fide,'  adj.  282.  Not  set  at  de- 
fiance, not  challenged. 

UndefORMED,  fin-dd-formd,'  adj.  Not  deformed, 
not  disfigured. 

Undeueerated,  fin-d^-llb^r-a-t^d,  adj.    Not 

carefully  considered. 

Undelighted,  Cin-d^-U-tM,  adj.  Not  pleased, 
not  touched  with  pleasure. 

Undeughtful,  fin-d^-lkciful,  adj.  Not  giving 
pleasure. 

Undk.MOLISHED,  fin-d^-m61-isht,  adj.  Not  lazcd, 
not  thrown  down. 

Undemonstrable,  fin-de-ministri-bl,  adj.  In- 
capable of  fuller  evidence. 

Undeniable,  un-d^-nl-i-bl,  adj.  Sui-h  as  cannot 
be  gainsaid. 

Undeniably,  fin-d^-ni-l-bl^,  adv.    So  plainly  as 

to  admit  no  contr.iillction. 
UnDETLORED,  fin-dti-pliiid/  adj.     Not  lamented. 
1  Undepraved,  tin-d^-pravd,'  cc/;.    Not  corrupted 
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UndepRIVED,  &n-d^-privd,'  adj.    Not  divested  by 

authority,  not  stripped  of  any  possession, 
Under,  fin-dur,  jtrep.  98.     In  a 
tion;  in  the  state  of  pupilage  to;  beneath,  so  as  to  be 
covered  or  hidJen ;  below  in  place ;  in  a  less  degree 
than;  for  less  than,  less  than,  below;  by  the  appear- 
ance of;  with  less  than  ;  in  the  state  of  inferiority  to, 


Underpetticoat,  &n-d&r-p^tit^-k6te,  s.  That 
worn  next  the  body, 
state  of  subje<^.  To  UNDERPIN",  tin-d&r.pin,'  v-  a.  To  prop,  to  sup- 
port. 
Underplot,  5n-d5.r-pl6t,  s,  A  series  of  events 
proceeding  collaterally  with  the  main  story  of  a  play, 
and  subservient  to  it ;  a  clandestine  scheme. 


noting  rank  or  order  of  precedence ;   in  a  state  of  being    _,     yy  hn  Aur  nrkyp' v    n      Tn  nraiif 

loaded  with;  in  a  state  of  oppression  by,  or  subjection    To  UNDERPRAISE,  Ull-Uur-praze,  v.  a.     I  o  praise 


_  a  state  of  being  liable  to,  or  limited  by;  in  a 
state  of  depression  or  dejection  by  ;  in  the  state  of  bear- 
ing ;  in  the  state  of;  not  having  reached  or  arrived  to, 
noting  time ;  represented  by ;  in  a  state  of  protection ; 
with  respect  to ;  attested  by ;  subjected  to,  being  the 
subject  of;  in  a  state  of  relation  that  claims  protection. 
Under,  fin-dur,  adv.  418.  in  a  state  of  subjec- 
tion; less;  opposed  to  Over  or  More;  it  has  a  significa- 
tion resembling  that  of  an  adjective,  interior,  subject, 
subordinate. 

Underaction,  in-dir-Jkishun,  s.  Subordinate 
aotion,  action  not  essential  to  the  main  story. 

To  Underbear,  6n-dur-bare,'  v.  a.  To  support, 
to  endure ;  to  line,  to  guard.  In  this  last  sense  out  of 
use. 

JnDERBEARER,  &ri-dur-ba-r&r,  j.  In  funerals, 
one  of  those  that  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body,  dis- 
tinct from  those  who  are  bearers  of  ceremony. 

To  Underbid,  &n-d&.r-bid/  v.  a.  To  offer  for 
any  thing  lets  than  its  worth. 

UnderCLERK,  &n-d&r-kl4rk,  s.  A  clerk  subordi- 
nate to  the  principal  clerk. 

To  Underdo,  un-d6r-d55,'  v.  n.  To  act  below 
one's  abilities ;  to  do  less  than  is  requisite. 

UnDERFACTION,  in-dur-f4k-shun,  s.  Subordi- 
nate faction,  subdivision  of  a  faction. 

UndeRFELLOW,  &n-d&r-f^l-l6,  s.  A  mean  man, 
a  sorry  wretch. 

Underfilling,  in-d&r-fil-llng,  s.    Lower  part 

of  an  edifice. 
To  Underfurnish,   &n-d&r-fur-nish,  v-  a.    To 

supply  with  less  than  enough. 
To   Undergird,   £ia-dur-g^rd,'   v.   a.     To  bind 

round  the  b  ittom. 
To  UnDZB-GO,  &n-d5r-g6,'  v.  a.    To  suffer,  tosus 
tain,  to  endure  evil ;  to  support,  to  hazard.     Not  in 
use.     To  sustain,  to  be  the  bearer  of,  to  possess;  to 
lustain,  to  endure  without  fainting;  to  pass  through. 
Underground,  &n-dur-ground,'  s.    Subterrane- 
ous space. 
Undergrowth,   &n-dur-gro;/i,'  s.     That  wliich 
grows  under  the  tall  wood.  ' 

Underhand,  &n-dur-hand,'  adv.    By  means  not 
apparent,  secretly ;  clandestinely,  with  fraudulent  se- 
crecy. 
UnDERLABOORER,  &n-d&r.la-bJir-fir,  5.      A  sub- 
ordinate workman. 
Underived,  6n-d(i-rivd,'  adj.  1 04.    Not  borrowed. 
To  Underlay,   &a-d&r-la/   v.  a.      To  strengthen 

by  something  laid  under. 
2'j  Underline,  in-dir-line/  v.   a.    To  mark 

with  lines  below  the  words. 
Underling,  &n-dir-ling,  ».  410.     An  inferior 

agent,  a  sorry  mean  fellow. 
To  Undermine,  &n-dir-mlne/  v.  a.  To  dig  cavi- 
ties under  any  thing,  so  that  it  mav  fall  or  be  blown 
up,  to  sap ;  to  excavate  under ;  to  injure  by  clandestine 
means. 
Underminer,   &n-dir-nii'n5r,   *.     He  that  saps, 

he  that  digs  away  the  supjiorts;  a  clandestine  enemy. 
Undermost,  &ii-dar-m6st,  adj.    Lowest  in  place  ; 

lowest  in  state  or  condition. 
Underneath,  &n-dur-nt^TH,'  adv.   In  the  lower 

place,  below,  under,  beneath. 
Underneath,  ^n-dhr-nijHl  prep.  467.    Under. 
Underofficer,   fin-dur-6f-is-&r,  s.    An  inferior 

oKiL-er,  one  in  subordinate  authority. 
Un derogatory,  6n-de-r5gigi-tur-^,  adj.    Not 

derogatory, — which  see. 
[Jnoerpart,  inidur-pirt,  ».    Subordinate,  or  un- 
essential part. 


below  desert. 

To  Underprize,  &ii-dur-prize/  v.  a.    To  value 

at  lesb  than  the  worth. 
To  Underprop,  &n-d&r-pr6p,'  v.  a.   To  support, 

to  sustain. 
Underproportioned,   &n-d&r-pr6-p6rish&nd, 

adj.     Having  too  liltle  proportion. 
To  Underrate,  6n-dfir-rate,'  v.  a.   To  rate  too 

low. 
Underrate,  &n-dir-rate,  s.  498.    A  price  less 

than  is  usual. 
Undersecretary,  un-d&r-slkikr^-ti-r^,  *.    A 

subordinate  secretary. 

To  Undersell,  &n-d&r-s^l,'  v.  a.    To  defeat,  by 

selling  for  less  ;  to  sell  cheaper  than  another. 
UnderservanT,  iui-d&r-s6r-vJnt,   s.     A  servant 

uf  the  lower  class. 
7'i)  Underset,  un-dfir-s§t,'  v.  a.     To  prop,   to 

support. 
UnderSETTER,  un-dar-s^t^tur,  i.    Prop,  pedestal, 

support. 

Undersetting,  nn-dar-seu-tiug,  j.  410.   Lower 

part,  pedestal. 

UnderSHEUIFF,  tin-d&r-sh?ri1f,  s.  The  deputy 
of  the  sheritf. — See  Sheriff. 

Undersheriffry,  tin-dur-sh^r-lf-r^,  s.  The 
office  of  an  under-sheriff. 

Undershot,  iin-dur-shot,'  part.  adj.  Moved  by 
water  passing  under  it. 

Undersong,  Cin-dur-song,  s.  Chorus,  burden  ol 
I     a  song. 

To  Understand,  fin-dur-stlnd/  v.  a.  pret.  Un- 
derstood. To  comprehend  fully,  to  have  knowledge 
of;  to  conceive. 

To  Understand,  &n-d&r-stind,'  v.  a.  To  have 
use  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  to  be  an  intelligent  oi 
conscious  being;  to  be  informed. 

Understanding,  fiii-dfir-stin-dlng,  t.  Intel- 
lectual powers,  faculties  of  the  mind,  especially  those 
of  knowledge  and  judgment ;  skill;  uitelligence,  terms 
of  communication. 

Understanding,  Cin-d&r-stAn-ding,  arf;".  Know 
ing,  skilful. 

Understandingly,  ?in-d&r-stan'ding-li5,  adi- 
\\  ith  knowledge. 

Understood,  un-dur-stud,'  pret.  and  part.  pass. 

of  Understand. 

Understrapper,  &n-d&r-strJp-par,  s.  A  petty 
fellow,  an  ii:fori()r  agent. 

2o  Undertake,  tm-dur-take,'  v.  a.  Fret.  Un- 
dertook ;  part.  pass.  Undertaken.  To  attempt,  to  en- 
gage in  ;  to  assume  a  character ;  to  engage  with,  to  at- 
tack ;  to  have  the  charge  of. 

To  Undertake,  fin-dur-take/  v.  n.  To  assume 
any  business  or  province;  to  venture,  to  hazard;  to 
promise,  to  stand  bound  to  some  condition. 

Undertaken,  &n-d&r-ta-kn.  Fart.  pass,  of  Un- 
dertake. 

Undertaker,  5i)-d&r-ta-kfir,  s.  98.  One  who 
engages  in  projects  and  affairs;  one  who  engages  to 
build  for  another  at  a  certain  price ;  one  who  manages 
funerals. 

Undertaking,  &n-d&r-ta-king,  s-  Attempt,  en- 
terprise, engagement. 

Undertenant,  fin-d&r-t^niilni,  s.  A  secondary 
tenant,  one  who  holdi  from  him  that  holds  from  the 
owner. 

Undertook,  5n-diir-to6k,'  Fart.  pass,  of  Un- 
dertake. 

Undervaluation,  Sn-dar-vil-fi-aishin,  ^. 
Rate  not  equal  to  the  worth  .  ,  , 
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2'o  LIndkkvalue,  uu-diir-vAl-u,  y.  a.  To  rate 
'ow,  to  esteem  lightly,  to  treat  as  of  little  worth;  tode-  , 
prcs5,  to  make  low  in  estimation,  to  despise.  ! 

UN])KIi VALUE,  &r)-ii&r-vSl-U,  S.  4  93.  Low  .-ate, 
vile  price.  _  i 

U.VDERVALUEll,  5n-ilur-vil-Li-tir,  s.  One  who  e- ' 
steoms  lightly. 

Underwent,  fin-d&r-w^nt,'  Pret.  of  Undergo. 

Underwood,  &n-dur-wud,  S.  The  low  trees  that 
crow  among  the  timber. 

Underwork,  &n-d&r-w&rk,  s.  498.  Subordinate 
bu.';iness,  petty  afTairs. 

To   Underwork,    Qii-d&r-w6rk,''   v.   a.     Pret. 

Unilerwovkcil,  or  Underwrought,  part.  pass.  Umltr- 

worked,  or  Underwroiight.     To  destroy  by  clandesline 

measures  ;  to  labour  less  than  enough. 
Underworkman,    tin-diir-wurk-m^n,    $.      An 

inferior  labourer. 
To  Underwrite,  6n-d&r-rlte,'  v.  a.    To  write 

under  something  else. 
Underwriter,  &n-d&r-ri-tfir,  s.    An  insurer,  so 

called  from  writing  his  name  under  the  conditions. 
Undescribed,  an-d(^-skribd,' «(/;.     Not  dcbcribed. 
Undescried,  &n-di-skrlde,'  adj.  382.    Not  seen, 

unseen,  undiscovered. 

Undeserved,  &n  dii-z^rvd/ ad/.  Not  merited,  or 
obtained  by  merit;  not  incurred  by  fault. 

Undeservedly,    &n-d(i-z&-v^d-l^,   adv.   364. 

Without  desert,  whether  of  good  or  ill. 

UndeSERVER,  in-d^-z^r-vur,  s.     One  of  no  merit. 

Undeserving,  &n-d^-z^rivlng,  adj.  Not  hav- 
ing merit,  not  having  any  worth;  not  meriting  any 
particular  advantage  or  hurt. 

Undesigned,  in-d^-slud,'  aclj.  359.  Not  intend- 
ed, not  purposed. 

UndeSIGNING,  &n-d^-sUning,  adj.  Not  acting 
with  .any  set  purpose;  having  no  artful  or  fraudulent 
schemes,  sincere. 

Undesirable,  &n-di-zUri-bl,  atlj.  Not  to  be 
wished,  not  pleasing. 

Undesired,  in-d^-zird/  adj.  359.  Not  wished, 
not  solicited.  ^    ^ 

Undesiring,  un-d^-zi-ring,  adj.  Negligent,  not 
wishing. 

UndestroYABLE,  6n-d^-stro^iJ-bl,  adj.  Inde- 
structible.'not  sujceplive  of  destruction. 

UndesTROYED,  iin-de-stroid,'  adj.  382.  Not  de- 
stroyed. 

Undeterminable,  hn-d^-t^r'-m]n-k-h\,adj.  Im- 
possible  to  be  decided.^ 

Undeterminate,  On-d^-tdTimin-Jt,  a(^.  91. 
Not  settled,  not  deeide<l,  contingent ;  not  fixe<l. 

Undeterminateness,  in-de-t^r-min-it-n^s,  7 

Undeteu.minaTion,  firi-d^-tL^r-miii-a-shun,    S 
».     Unccrtamty,  indecision ;  the  state  of  uot  beuig  ti.K- 
ed,  or  invincibly  directed. 

Undetermined,  5n-d^-t5rimind,  ac^.  Unsettled, 

\n.decidcd  ;  not  limited,  not  regulated. 
Undevoted,  un-d^-v6-t^d,  adj.    Not  devoted. 
Undiaphanous,  un-di-5.f-fa-n5s,  adj.  116.   Not 

pelhicid,  not  transparent. 

Undid,  fin-dld,'    The  jrrel.  of  Undt>, 

Undigested,  ftn-dti-j^s-t^d,  adj.    Not  concocted. 

Undiminished,  &n-d^-min-lsht,  adj.  Not  im- 
paired, not  lessened. 

U.N  dinted,  &n-dintit-d,  adj.  Not  impressed  by  a 
blow. 

Undipped,  &n-d1pt,'  adj.  359.    Not  dipped,  not 

plunged. 

Undirected,  fin-di-r^k'tfd,  adj.    Not  directed. 
Undisceuned,  &n-diz-z^Tud,'  adj.    Not  observed, 
not  discovered,  not  descried. 

Undiscernedly,  iin-dlz-zh'-n^d-li,  adv.  364. 

So  .'IS  to  be  undiscovered. 
Undiscernible,  ?in-diz-z§rnii.bl,  at0.    Not  to 

be  discerned,  invisible. 
bii. 


Undiscernibly,  tin-diz-z^rn-^-bl^,  adj.  Invial 
bly,  imperceptibly. 

U.NDISCERNING,  un-diz-z^rn-lng,  adj.  Injudici- 
ous, incapable  of  making  due  distinction. 

Undisciplined,  un-disislp-plind,  adj.  Nut  sub- 
dued to  regularity  and  order;  untaught,  m^.lnstruetcd. 

Undiscoverable,  5n-dis-k&v-&r.il-bl,  adj.  Not 
to  be  found  out. 

Undiscovered,  &n-dls-kuv-Cird,  adj.  Not  seen, 
not  descried. 

Undiscreet,  fin-uls-kr^^t,'  adj.  Not  wise,  ini- 
pruiient. 

Undisguised,  &n-dlz-gylzd,'  adj.  Open,  artless, 
plam. 

Unuishonoured,  hii-diz~bn-niird,  adj.    Notdis- 

honoured. 

Undismayed,  5ii-diz.made,'  s.    Not  discouraged, 

not  dcprcsf-cit  with  fear. 

Undisobliging,   an-dis-6-ble^jlng,  adj.    1 1 1. 

Incill'ensive. 

Undispersed,  I'ln-dls-p^rst,'  adj.    Not  scattered. 

Undisposed,  un-dls-pAzd,'  adj.     Not  bestowed. 

Undisputed,  findls-pdit^d,  arf/.  Incontrovertible, 
evident. 

UndisseMBLED,  fin-dls-s^m-bld,  adj.  Opcnlj  de- 
cl.ircd  ;   honest ;   not  feigned. 

UnDISSIPATED,  iill-dis-s^  pa-t^d,  adj.  ^ot  scat- 
tered ;  not  dispersed. 

Undissolving,  fin-dlz-zil-vlng,  adj.   Never  melt. 

ing. 
Undistempered,    6n-dis-t^m-p&rd,   adj.     Free 

from  disease;  free  from  perturbation. 

Undistinguishabi.e,  fin-dis-tlng-gwisli-S-bl, 
adj.  Not  to  be  distinctly  seen  ;  not  to  be  known  by  any 
peculiar  property. 

UNDlSTINGUISHED,Cin-dls-tlng'g\vlsht,  adj.  359 
Not  marked  out  by  objects  or  intervals;  not  seen,  oi 
not  to  be  seen  otherwise  than  confusedly;  not  sepa- 
rately and  plainly  descried;  admitting  nothmg  between, 
having  no  intervenient  space;  not  m.arked  by  any 
particular  property;  not  treated  with  any  particular 
respect. 

Undistinguishing,  &n-dis-tingigwlsh-lng,  adj 

Making  no  dill'crence;  not  discerning  plainly. 

UndistraCTED,  Qn-dis-tr5kit^d,  adj.  Not  per- 
plexed by  contrariety  of  thoughts  or  desires. 

Undistractedlv,  &n-d1s-tri\k-t(ld-l^,a(/ti.  With. 
out  disturbance  from  contrariety  of  sentiments. 

Undistractedness,  &n-dls-tr£lk-tW-n^s,  s.  Free 
from  interruption  by  different  thoughts. 

Undisturbed,  fin-dis-t&rbd,' «://.  Free  from  per- 
turbation ;  calm ;  tranquil ;  not  iiiterruptetl  by  any 
hinderance  or  molestation;  not  agitated. 

UndisT'URBEDLY,  in-dls-lOrbd-le,  adv.  Calmly, 
pe.iccfuUy. 

U.NDIVIDABLE,  &n-d(5- viidA-bl,  ad/.  Notseparablej 
not  susceptive  of  division. 

Undivided,  5n-di-vi-d5d,  aclj.  Unbroken,  whole, 
not  parted. 

UndivuLGED,  &n-dt5-v&ljd,'  adj.  Secret;  not  pro- 
mulgated. 

2'o  Undo,  &n-d5i,'  v.  a.  Pret.  Undid  ;  part, 
pass.  Undone :  from  Do.  To  ruin  ;  to  bring  to  destrue 
tion ;  to  loose ;  to  open  what  is  shut  or  fastened,  to 
unravel;  to  change  any  thing  to  its  former  state;  to 
recall  or  annul  any  action. 

Undoi.vg,  fm-do6-ing,  nf//.    Ruining,  destructive. 

Undoing,  fin-d5o-lng,  5.  lluin  ;  destruction  ;  f» 
tal  mischief. 

Undone,  6n-dCiii,'  adj.  Not  done,  not  performed; 
ruined,  brought  to  destruction. 

Undoubted,  fin-dout'^d,  adj.  Indubitable  ;  in- 
disputable; unipiestiopable. 

UndOUBTKDLY,  &i>-d6ui-^d-lt^,  orfv.  Indubitably; 
without  question  ;   without  doubt. 

I'.ndoubting,  iin-dout-ing,  adj  Admitting  no 
doubU 
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Unduawn,  fin-drAwn,'  adj.  Not  pulled  by  any  ex- 
ternal force. 

Undreaded,  iin-dr^di^d,  adj.     Not  feared. 

Undreamed,  Citi-dri^md,'a((;.  369.  Notthoughton 

To  Undress,  lin-dr^s,'  v.  a.  To  divest  of  clothes  ; 
to  strip  ;  to  divest  of  ornaments,  or  the  attire  of  osten- 
tation. 

Undress,  im-dr^s,  s.  498.  A  loose  or  negligent 
dress. 

Undressed,  &n-dr§st,'  adj.  Not  regulated ;  not 
prepared  for  use. 

Undried,  &n-drlde,'  adj.    Not  dried. 

Undriven,  &ii-drivivn,  adj.  103.  Not  impelled 
either  way. 

UndrOSSY,  &n-drijs's^,  adj.    Free  from  recrement. 

Undubitabi.E,  un-du-b<^-t;\-bl,  adj.  Not  admit- 
ting douit ;  ^questionable :  more  properiy  fnduhitable. 

Undue,  find  u/ «rf;.  Not  right  ;  not  legal  ;  not  a- 
grceable  to  duty. 

UndULARY,  un'ju  h\-ni,  adj.  376.  Playing  like 
waves ;  playing  with  intermissions. 

To  Undulate,  &n-ju-late,  v.  a.  To  drive  back- 
ward and  forward  ;  to  make  to  play  as  waves. — Sec  Prin- 
ciples, No.  376- 

To  Undulate,  &n-jfi-late,  v.  n-  To  play  as  waves 
in  curls. 

Undulation,  &n-jfi-la'shfin,  s.     Waving  motion. 

UnDULATORY,  &n-ji!l-la-t6-re,  arf;.  512.  Moving 
in  the  manner  of  waves. 

Unduly,  &n-du-lt^,  adv.  .'^ot  properly  ;  not  ac- 
cording to  duty. 

UnduteOUS,  &n-di-t^-5s,  adj.  376.  Not  per- 
forming duty,  irreverent,  disobedient. — See  Duteous. 

UndutifuL,  fin-da-td-ful,  adj.  Not  obedient,  not 
reverent. 

UnDUTIFULLY,  hn-dil-ti-ftil-li,  ado.  Not  accord- 
ing to  duty. 

Undutifulness,  &n-diit^-ful-Il^S,  s.  Want  of 
respect;  irreverence;  disobedience. 

Undying,  un-dl-lng,  adj.  Not  destroyed,  not 
perishing. 

U.MEARNED,  &n-^rnd,'  adj.  359.  Not  obtained  by 
labour  or  merit. 

Unearthed,  &n-5r<At,'  adj.  359.  Driven  from  the 
ground. 

Unearthly,  hn-hth-l^,  adj.    Not  terrestrial. 

Uneasily,  un-^'-zi-\^,  ado.     N'ot  without  pain. 

Uneasiness,  &n.^-zd-ues,  s.  Trouble,  perplexity  ; 
state  of  disquiet. 

Uneasy,  ha-^'-zi,  adj.  Painful, giving  disturbance; 
disturbed,  not  at  ease ;  constraining,  cramping;  peev- 
ish, difficult  to  please. 

Uneaten,  &n-^tn,  adj.  103.    Not  devoured. 

UnEATH,  5n-^/i,'  adv.     Not  easily.     Not  in  use. 

UneDIFYING,  6n-5di^-fi-ing,  adj.  Not  improving 
in  good  life. 

Unelected,  hn-i-Uk-tM,  adj.    Not  chosen. 

UneligibLE,  &n-^l-^-j^-bl,  adj.  Not  worthy  to 
be  chosen. 

Unemployed,  un  ■^m-plold,''  adj.  Not  busy,  at 
leisure,  idle;  not  engaged  in  any  particular  work. 

Unemptiable,  &n.dmp-te-3.-bl,  adj.  Not  to  be 
emptied,  inexhaustible. 

Unendowed,  Sn-^n-doud/  adj.  Not  invested, 
not  graced. 

Unengaged,  fin-^n-gadjd,'  adj.  Not  engaged, 
not  appropriated. 

Unenjoyed,  &n-5n-jold,'  adj.  Not  obtained,  not 
possessed. 

UnenjOYING,  ha-in-jo^-lng,  adj.  Not  using,  hav- 
ing no  fruition. 

Unenlightened,  un-^n-llitnd,  adj.  359.    Not 

illuminated. 
L'nenlarged,    unien-larjd,'    adj.      :  ot  enlarged, 
arrow,  contracted. 


UnensLAVED,    un-^n-slavd,'   adj.      Free,  not  en- 

thralled. 

UNF.NTEtlTAINING,  6n-eii-tfir-ta-nlng,  adj.  Giv- 
ing no  delight. 

Unenvied,  un-en-vid,  adj.  282.  ICxempt  froir 
envy. 

U.NEQUABI.E,  6n-^'kwi-bl,  adj.  Different  fronr: 
itself,  diverse. 

Unequal,  &n-^-kwil,  adj.  Not  even  ;  not  equal, 
inferior  ;  partial,  not  bestowing  on  both  the  same  .-id- 
\autages;  disproportionate,  ill  matched  ;  not  regular, 
rot  uniform 

Une^uaLABLE,  &n-^-kwM-3.-bl,  adj.  Not  to  be 
Ciiualled,  not  to  be  paralleled. 

Unequalled,  un-^-kwiild,  (jrf;.  406.  Unparallel- 
ed, \inrivalled  in  excellence. 

Unequally,  &n-^-kwil.^,  adv.  406.  In  differ- 
ent decrees,  in  dl»proportion  one  to  the  other. 

UnEQUALNESS,  &n-6-kw3.1-n^s,  s.  Inequality, 
sidte  of  being  unequal. 

Unequitable,  viii-§k-kwe-tS.bl,  a((j.  Not  im- 
partial, not  just. 

Unequivocal,  &n-^-kwlvi(!)kil,  adj.  Not  equivo- 
cal. 

UnerraBLENESS,  &n-^r-ri-bl-n§s,  s.  Incapacity 
of  error. 

Unerring,  5n-2r-rlng,  adj.  410.  Committing  nc 
mistaliu;  incapable  of  failure,  coitain. 

Unerringly,  hn-^r'-r\ng-\i,adt<.  Without  mistake 

Unespied,  un-e-spide/  adj.  282.  Not  seen,  un 
disovered,  undescried. 

Unessential,  Gn-ls-s^u-shal.  adj.  Not  being  oj 
the  least  importance,  not  constituting  essence  ;  void  ol 
real  being. 

U.NESTABLISHED,  flii-^-Stab-llsht,  adj.  Not  estab- 
lished. 

U.NEVEN,  fin-^-vn,  nd?'.  103.  Not  even,  not  level  ; 
not  suiting  each  other,  not  equal. 

U.N'EVENNESS,  &n-e-vn-n^s,  s.  Surface  not  level, 
inequality  of  surface  ;  turbulence,  changeable  state  : 
not  smoothness. 

U.nEVITABLE,  un-§v^-ti-bl,  adj.  Inevitable,  not 
to  be  escaped. 

UnexaCTED,  &n-§g-zik-t§d,  adj.  Not  exacted, 
not  taken  by  force. 

Unexamined,  &n-%-zSin-ind,  adj.  Not  inquir- 
ed, not  tried,  not  discussed. 

Unexampled,  &n-%-zim-pld,  adj.    Not  known 

by  any  precedent  or  example. 

Unexceptionable,  fin-^k-s^pishun-d-bl,  adj. 

Not  liable  lo  objection. 
UnexcogitaBLE,  £in-eks-k5d-j^-tJ-bl,  a(0.    NiH 
to  be  found  out. 

Unexecuted,  &.n-^k-se-ki-t^d,  adj.  Not  perform- 
ed, not  done. 

Unexcised,  5n--^k-sizd,'  adj.  Not  subject  to  the 
payment  of  excise. 

Unexemplified,  &n-?g-zetn-pl(i-fide,  adj.  Not 
made  known  by  example. 

Unexercised,  un-^k-s^r-sizd,  adj.   Not  practised^ 

not  expel  lenced. 

Unexempt,  &n.5g-zSmpt,'  adj.    Not  free  by  j>e- 

culiar  privilege. 
Unexhausted,  un-lks-haws-t^d,  adj.  Not  spent, 

not  drained  to  the  bottom. 
Unexpanded,  &n-^ks-plnidld,  adj.     Not  spread 

out. 
Unexpected,  un-ek-sp§k-ted,  adj.   Not  thought 

on,  sudden,  not  provided  against. 

Unexpectedly,  un-6k-spek-tld-Ie,  adv.  Sud- 
denly, at  a  time  unthought  of. 

Unexpectedness,  im-6k-sp^kitld-n^s,  s.  Sud- 
denness. 

Unexperienced,  &n-§ks-p^ir^.enst,  adj.  359. 

Not  versed,  not  aoquainteil  by  trial  or  praeticf. 
Unexpedient,  un-eks-pe-d^.^'iit,  adj.    lacnnvc- 
iiient.  not  fit. — .See  Expedient. 
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Unexpert,  fin-^ks-p^rt/  adj. 

knowledge. 

Unexplored,  &n-^ks-pI6rd,'  adj.    Not  searched 

out ;  not  tried,  not  known. 
Unexposed,  5n-^ks-pAzd^  adj.    Not  laid  open  to 

censure. 

UneXPRESSIBLE,  &n-^ks-pr^sis^-bl,  adj.  Ineffa- 
ble, not  to  be  uttered. 

UnexprESSIVE,  &n-eks-pr^sisiv,  adj.  Not  hav- 
ing the  power  of  uttering  or  expressing ;  not  expres 
sive,  unutterable,  inetrable. — See  the  negative  particle 
Un. 

UneXTENDED,  &n-5ks-f6n-d5(l,  adj.  Occupying 
no  assignable  space;  having  no  dimensions. 

Unextinguishable,  ftn-^ks-tlng-gw!sh-&-bl, 
adj.     Unquenchable. 

Unextinguished,  iin-^ks-tingigwlsht,  adj.359. 
Not  quenched,  not  put  out;  not  extinguished. 

UnFADED,  un-fa-d^d,  adj.    Not  withered. 

Unfading,  &n.f4-dlng,  adj.  410.  Not  liable  to 
wither. 

Unfailing,  &n-fa-llng,  adj.  410.    Certain,  not 

missing. 

Unfair,  6il-fare/  adj.  Di.-ingenuous,  subdolous, 
not  honest. 

Unfaithful,  hn-(ktk'-iu.\,  adj.  Perfidious,  treach- 
erous ;  impious,  infidel. 

Unfaithfully,  Sn-faM-ful-^,  adv.    Treaciier- 

ously,  perfidiously. 

Unfaithfulness,  &ii-faiA'ful-n^s,  s.   Treachery, 

perfidiousness. 

UnfaLLChved,  in-fililAde,  a(0.    Not  fallowed. 

Unfamiliar,  fin-fi-m!l-yJr,  adj.  Unaccustom- 
ed, such  as  is  not  common. 

Unfashionable,   6n-fS&hi&n-S-bl,   adj.     Not 

modish,  not  according  to  tiie  reigning  custom. 
Unfashionabi.eness,   an-fashiSn-a-bl-nes,  5. 

Deviation  from  the  mode. 
UnfashioneD,  &n-fash-&nd,   adj.     Not  modifiwi 

by  art ;  having  no  regular  form. 
UnfashionabLY,    un-l'asli-Qn-:\-bl(^,   adi,'.     Nrt 

according  to  the  fashion;  unartfully. 

To  Unfasten,  in-fis^sn,  v.  a.  472.    To  ioose> 

to  unfis. 
Unfathered,  fin-fa^THurd,  adj.    Fatherless,  hav- 
ing no  father. 

Unfathomable,  &n-faTH-5nn-J-bl,  adj.    Not  to 


UnfenCED,  &n-fenst,'  ad;.  359.  Naked  of  fortifi. 
cation  ;  not  surrounded  by  any  enclosure. 

Unfermented,  6n-f^r-m§nt-^d,  adj.  Not  fer- 
mented. 

Unfertile,  fin-f^ritll,  adj.  Not  fruitful,  not  pro. 
lifiek. 

To  Unfetter,  fin-f^titfir,  ».  c.  To  unchain,  to 
free  from  shackles. 

Unfigured,  &n-figiyilrd,  adj.  Representing  nc 
animal  form. 

Unfilled,  fin-f  lid,'  adj.    Not  filled,  not  supplied 

Unfirm,  ftn-f^rm,'  adj.    Weak,  feeble  ;  not  stable. 

Unfilial,  &n-f  iliyil,  adj.    Unsuitable  to  a  son. 

Unfinished,  fin-fiuilsht,  adj.  Incomplete,  not 
brought  to  an  end,  not  brought  to  perfection,  imper- 
feet,  wanting  the  last  hand. 

Unfit,  iin-fn{adj.  improper,  unsuitable,  unqualified 

To  Unfit,  un-f it,'  v.  a.    To  disqualify. 

Unfitly,  &n-fit-l^,  adv.  Not  properly,  not  suit- 
ably. 

Unfitness,  &n-fltili^s,  5.  Want  of  qualifica- 
tions ;  want  of  propriety. 

Unfitting,  &n-flt-tlng,  adj.  410.    Not  proper. 

To  U.NFIX,  un-f  iks,'  V.  a.  To  loosen,  to  make  less 
fast;  to  make  fluid. 

Unfixed,  &n-fikst/  adj.  Wandering,  erratick, 
inconstant,  vagrant ;  not  determined. 

Unfledged,  fin-fl^djd,'  adj.  359.  That  has  not 
yet  the  full  furniture  of  feathers,  young. 

Unfleshed,  &n-flesht,'  adj.  359.  Not  fleshed, 
not  seasoned  to  blood. 

UnfOILED,  fin-foild,'  adj.  Unsubdued,  not  put  tn 
the  worst. 

To  Unfold,  fin-fold,'  v.  a.  To  expand  to  spread, 
to  open ;  to  tell ;  to  declare ;  to  discover,  to  reveal,  tc 
display,  to  set  to  view. 

Unfolding,  fin-fold-lng,  adj.  410.  Directing  to 
unfold. 

To  UnfoOL,  &n-f56l,'  v.  a.    To  restore  from  folly. 

UnfOREID,  fiii-for-bld,'  ^    adj.    Not  pro- 

Unforbidden,  fin-for-bldidn,  ^      hibited. 

Unforbiddenness,  un-for-bid-dn-n^s,  s.  State 
cf  being  unforbidden. 

Unforced,  un-forst/  adj.  99.  359,  Not  com- 
pelled, not  constrained;  not  impelled;  not  feignid; 
not  violent;  not  contrary  to  ease. 


be  sounded  by  a  line;  that  of  whieh  the  end  or  exfent  Unforcible,  fm-foris^-bl,  adj.  Wanting  strength, 
cannot  be  found.  '  -     - 


Unfathomably,  fin-fiTH-Ciin-i-ble,  adv.    S 

not  to  be  sounded. 
Unfathomed,    &n-filTH-&md,    adj.      Not   to 

sounded. 


Unforeboding,   fin-fore-bA^ding,  a(0.    Giving 

no  omens. 
UnfOREKNOWN,  &n-fAre-nAne,'  adj.    Not  foreseen 

by  prescience. 


sour.acii.  ',,  ■"  '  j      ri  i  1    /      ,.      »r 

UnfaTIGUED,  fin-fa- t^,lgd,'  adj.    Unwearied,  im-,  UNFORESEEN,  fin-fAre- sdc^n,'  adj.    Not  known  be. 
,:„j  o   '       J  fore  It  happened. 


tired. 


Unfavourable,  fin-faivfir-il-bl,  adj.   u..pr.pi-l  Unforfeited,  fin.f5rifit-ed,  adj.    Not  forfeited. 

UnforgoTXEN,  un-for-git-tn,   adj.     Not  loit  to 


Unfavourably,  fin-faivi\r-a-l>le,  adv.  Unkind- 
ly, unpropitiously!  so  as  not  to  countenance  or  suj)- 
port. 

Unfeared,  iin-fird{  adj.  Not  afTilghted,  intrepid, 
not  terrified;  not  dreaded,  not  regarded  with  terror. 

Unfeasible,  &n-f<^-z^-bl,  adj.  405.  Impracticable. 

UnFEATHERED,  fin-f6TH-6xd,  udj.  Implumous, 
naked  of  feather*. 

UnfeaTUBED,  fin-fi^itshfird,  adj.  Deformed, 
wanting  regularity  of  features. 

Unfed,  un-f^d,'  adj.     Not  supplied  with  food 

Uxfeed,  un-f<i^d,'  adj.    Unpaid. 

Unfeeling,  fin-fee-ling,  adj.  Insensible,  vtu.  of 
mental  sensibility. 

Unfligned,  fin-fand,'  adj.  Not  countcrfciced,  not 
hypoeriticil,  real,  sincere. 

Uw^fclGKEULY,  fin-fa-n^d-li^,  adv.  364.  UeaUy, 
sincerely,  without  hypocrisy. 

Unfli.T.  fin-felt,'  a((j.    Not  felt,  not  perceived. 
540 


memory. 

Unforgiving,  fin-f5r-glvilng,   adj.    Relentless, 

implacable. 

Unformed,  un-formd,'  a(lj.  Not  modified  into 
regular  shape 

UnfoRSaKEN,  ftn-f6r-sa-kn,  a(^.     Not  deserted. 

Unfoktified,  fin-foi-t^-t1de,  adj.  282.  Not  se- 
cured by  walls  or  bulwarks ;  not  strengthened,  infirm 
weak,  feeble;  wanting  securities. 

Unfortunate,  fin-for-tshfi-nJt,  adj.  91.    Not 

successful,  u  11  prosperous,  wanting  lutk. 
Unfortunately,  fin-for-tsli6-nit-l<5,  adv.    Un. 

happily,  without  good  luck. 
Unfortunateness,  fin-foritsh£i-nJt-n5s,  i.    I! 

luck. 
UnfOUGHT,  fin-fawt/  atfj-    Not  fouyht. 
UnFOULED,  fin-lould,'  at(j.    Unpolluted,  uncorrupt- 

ed,  not  soiled. 
Unfou  N  D,  fin-foilnd,'  udj.  Not  found,  not  met  with 
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Not    to   be 


Unframable,    an-fra-ma-i)l,    adj. 

moulded. 
Unframed,  fin-fratnd,'  ac/;.     Not  formed,  not  fa- 

sliioned. 
UxFREQUEMT,    &n-frd-kw^nt,    adj.      Uncommon, 

not  happening  often — Soe  Frequent. 
To  Unfrequent,  &n-frt5-kwent,'  v.  a.    To  leave, 

to  cease  to  frequent. 

Unfrequented,  6n-fr^-kw^nti^d,  adj.   Rarely 

visited,  rarely  entered. 
Unfrequently,    &n-fi-^-kw5nt-le,    adv.        Not 

commonly. 

Unfriended,  fin-fr^nd-5d,  adj.  277.  Wanting 
friends,  uncountenanced. 

Unfriendliness,  &n-fr^nd-l^-nes,  s.  Want  of 
kindness,  want  of  favour. 

Unfriendly,  Qn-fr^ndil^,  adj.  Not  benevolent, 
not  kind. 

Unfrozen,  hn-trb^zn,  adj.  103.  Not  congealed 
to  ice. 

Unfruitful,  6n-fr66t-ful,  adj.  Not  prolifick ;  not 
fructiferous;  not  fertile;  not  producing  good  effects. 

Unfulfilled,  in-ful-fild/  adj.   Not  fulfilled. 

To  Unfurl,  in-fiirl,'  v.  a.  To  expand,  to  unfold, 
to  open. 

To  UnFURNISH,  &n-fQr-n1sh,  v.  a.  To  deprive, 
to  strip,  to  divest ;  to  leave  naked. 

Unfurnished,  &n-fur-nlsht,  adj.  Not  accommo- 
dated with  utensils,  or  decorated  with  ornaments;  un- 
fupplied. 

Ungain,  &n-gane,'  )     adj.     Awkward,  un- 

Ungainly,  &n-gane-W,    3  couth. 

Uncalled,  &n-gavvld,'  adj.    Unhurt,  unwounded. 

Ungartkred,  hn-gir-thril,  adj.  Being  without 
garters. 

UngaTHEREI,  &n-gSTHiurd,  adj.  Not  cropped, 
not  picked. 

Ungenerated,  &n-j5nl^r-a-t^d,  adj.  Unbcgot- 
ten,  having  no  beginning. 

Ungenerative,  &n-jeni^r-i-tlv,  adj.  Begetting 
nothing. 

Ungenerous,  &n-j3ni^r-&s,  adj.  Not  noble,  not 
ingenuous,  not  liberal ;  ignominious. 

UngeniaL,  fin-ji-nd-il,  adj.  Not  kind  or  favour- 
able to  nature. 

Ungentle,  &n-j5nitl,  adj.    Harsh,  rude,  rugged. 

Ungentlemanly,  Qn-jlnitl-min-lt^,  cy/j.  IIU- 
beral,  not  becoming  a  gentleman. 

Ungentleness,  fin-j^n'tl-n5s,  s.  Harshness, 
rudeness,  severity  ;  unkindness,  mcivilitv. 

Ungently,  &n-j4nt-ld,  adv.    Harshly,  rudely. 

Ungeometrical,  &n.j^-A-m^t'tr^-kai,  adj.  Not 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  geometry. 

UngildeD,  &n.glli-d§d,  adj.  Not  overlaid  with 
gold. 

To  Ungird,  &n-g^rd/  v.  a.  To  loose  any  thing 
bound  with  a  girdle. 

UnGIRT,  an-gfirt,'  adj.     Loosely  dressed. 

Unglorified,  fill- glo-rd- fide,  adj.  282.  Kot  ho- 
noured, not  exalted  with  praise  and  adoration. 

Ungloved,  &n-gl&vd,'  adj.  Having  the  hand 
naked. 

UngivinG,  &n-glviing,  adj.    Not  bringmg  giils. 

To  UngLUE,  &n.gl6/  V.  a.  To  loose  any  thing  ce- 
mented. 

To  Ungod,  &n-g6d,'  v.  a.    To  divest  of  divinity. 

Ungodlily,  &n-g6d-ld-ld,  adv.  Impiously,  wick- 
edly. 

Ungodliness,  &n-g5dili-n&,  s.  Impiety,  wicked- 
ness, neglect  of  God. 

Ungodly,  &n-g6d-l^  adj.  Wicked,  negligent  of 
God  and  his  laws ;  polluted  by  wickedness. 

Ungored,  &n.g6rd/  adj.    Unwounded,  unhurt. 

UngORGED,  &n-gorid,'  a(7j.    Not  filled,  not  sated. 


Ungovernable,  un-gfivior-na-bl,  adj.  Not  tc 
bo  ruled,  not  to  be  restraia.d ;  licentious,  wild,  un- 
bridled. 

Ungoverned,  &n-g&v-&rnd,  adj.  Being  without 
any  government;  not  regulated,  unbridled,  licentiovs. 

UngoT,  hn-gbt{  adj.  Not  gained,  not  acquired  ; 
not  begotten. 

Ungraceful,  &n-grase-ful,  adj.    Wanting  e'.s- 

gance,  wanting  beauty. 

Ungracefulness,  un-grase-f&l-nas,  s.  Uie'.c- 
gance,  awkwardness. 

Ungracious,  un-gra-shus,  adj.  Offensive,  un- 
pleasing  ;  unacceptable,  not  favoured. 

Ungranted,  un-grint-6d,  adj.  Not  given,  not 
yielded,  not  bestowed. 

Ungrateful,  fin-grate-ful,  adj.  Making  no  re- 
turns, or  making  ill  returns;  making  no  returns  far 
culture;  un pleasing. 

Ungratefully,  Cin-grate-ful-ld,  adv.  With  in- 
gratitude; unaeceptably,  unpleasingly. 

Ungratefulness,  5n-grate-ful-n§s,  5.  ingrati- 
tude, ill  return  for  good;  unacceptaWeness. 

UngraVELY,  un-grave-l»^,  adv.  Without  seri- 
ousness. 

Ungrounded,  in-grounid^d,  adj.     Ha-.i.;;,-  no 

foundation. 

Ungrudgingly,  &ii-p;rCid-j1ng-Ie,  adv.  Without 
ill  will,  willinglv,  heartily,  cheerfully. 

Unguarded,  An-g3,r-cl6d,  adj.  Careless,  nej^li- 
gent. — See  Guard. 

Unhandsome,  &n-han-.siim,  adj.  Ungraceful, 
not  beautiful ;  illiberal,  disingenuous. 

Unhandy,  &n-hind-^,  adj.  Awkward,  not  dexte- 
rous. 

Unhappy,  &n-hJpipd,  adj.  Wretched,  miserable 
unfortunate,  calamitous,  distressed. 

Unharmed,  un-harmd,'  adj.    Unhurt,  not  injured, 

UnhaEMFUL,  &n-harmiful,  a^Jj.  Innoxious,  inno- 
cent. 

Unhar.monious,  fin-har-m6-nd-&s,  aJj.  Not 
symmetrical,  disproportionate ;  unmusical,  ill  sounding. 

To  Unharness,  an-hir-nis,  v.  a.  To  loose  frcrn 
the  traces ;  to  disarm,  to  divest  of  armour. 

UnHAZARDED,  un-hJz'&rd-^d,  adj.  Not  adven- 
tured, not  put  in  danger. 

Unhatched,  &n-IiJtsht,'  adj.  Not  disclosed  from 
the  eggs  ;  not  brought  to  light. 

UnheaLTHFUL,  &n-lieU'j-lul,  adj.  Morbid,  un- 
wholesome. 

Unhealthy  &n-h6U/iie,  adj.  Sickly,  wanting 
health,  iuiurious  to  health. 

To  Unheart,  fin-hJrt/  v.  a.  To  discourage,  tc 
depress. 

Unheard,  un-h^rd,'  adj.  Not  perceived  by  the  ear ; 
not  vouchsafed  an  audience;  unknown  in  celebration  ; 
unheard  of,  obscure,  not  known  by  fame ;  unprece- 
dented  See  Heard. 

UNHE.vrED,  &n-hL'it^d,  adj.    Not  made  hot. 

Unheeded,  fin-hi^t^d-^d,  adj.  Disregarded,  n(< 
thought  worthy  of  notice. 

Unheedlng,  tm-hedd-ing,  m/j.  410.  Negligent, 
careless. 

UnhEEDY,  &n-h(i|^d-d,  r  •-".    Precipitate   sudden. 

UnHELPED,  &ii-h^lpt,'  ,  y.  539.  Unassisted,  hav- 
ing no  auxiliary,  unsuppo  tid. 

Unhelpful,  un-help-ful,  at{j.  Giving  no  assist- 
ance. 

Unhewn,  un-h6ne,'  fnirt.  adj.     Not  hewn, 

Unhibebound,  an-hidfiboLind,  adj.  Lax  of  maw, 
capacious. 

To  Unhinge,  6n-hiHje^  v.  a.  To  throw  from  thp 
hinges ;  to  displace  by  violence ;  to  discover,  to  confuse, 

Unholiness,  un-h6-le-nes,  l.  Impiety,  profane- 
ness,  wiclicdness. 

Unholy,  fin-li6-le,  adj.  Profane,  not  hallowed; 
impious,  wicked. 
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UnhonOUHED,  fin-5n-n&rd,  adj.  Not  reganicd 
with  veneration,  not  celebrated ;  not  treated  with  re- 
spect. 

To    UnhOOP,   6n-h55p,'  V.  a.    To  divest  of  hoojis. 

Unhoped,    &ii-hApt,'   adj.    359.     Not  expected, 

greater  t'lan  hope  had  promised. 

Unhopeful,  un-hApu-ful,  adj.  Such  as  leaves  no 
room  to  hope. 

To  Unhorse,  5n-h6rse,'  v.  a.  To  beat  from  a  horse, 
to  throw  from  the  saddle. 

Unhospitable,  &n-h6s-p^-t2l-bl,  adj.  Affording 
Mo  kindness  or  entertainment  to  strangers. 

UnhOSTILE,  &n-h6s-tll,  adj.  140.  Not  belonging 
to  an  enemy. 

To  Unhouse,  &ii-hoi\ze,'  V.  a.  To  drive  from  the 
habitation. 

Unhoused,  &n-h5uzd/  adj.  Homeless,  wanting  a. 
house;  haviru^  no  settled  habitation. 

UnhOUSELLED,  fin-hou-zld,  c(lj.  Not  having  re- 
ceived the  sacrament. 

UnhuMBLED,  in-&m'bld,  adj.  359.  Not  hum- 
bled, not  touched  with  shame  or  confusion. 

Unhurt,  &n-hirt,'  adj.     Free  from  harm. 

UnHURTFUL,  &n-h&rt-ful,  a({j.  Innoxious,  harm- 
less, doing  no  harm. 

UnhurtfuLLY,  5n-h&rt-ful-^,  adv.  Without 
harm,  Innoxiously. 

Unicorn,  yil-n^-k6rn,  s.  A  beast  that  has  only 
one  horn  ;  a  bird. 

Uniform,  y6-nW6rm,  adj.  Keeping  its  tenor, 
similar  to  itself;  conforming  to  one  rule. 

Uniformity,  y6-n^-f6riini-t^,  s.  Resemblance 
to  itself  even  tenor ;  conformity  to  one  pattern,  re- 
semblance of  one  to  another. 

Uniformly,  y6-n^-form-l»^,  adv.  Without  vari- 
ation, in  an  even  tenor  ;  without  diversity  of  one  from 
another. 

U^^MAGINABLE,  fin-im-mid-jin-J-bl,  adj.  Not 
to  be  imagined  by  the  fancy. 

Unimaginably,      &n-im-m2ldijln-i-bl(5,      adv. 

Not  to  be  imagined. 

Unimitable,  fin-itn-^-tA-bl,  adj.  Not  to  be  imi- 
tated. 

UniMMORTAL,  &ii-lm-mor-tJl,  adj.  Not  immor- 
tal, mortal. 

UnimpairablE,  &n-im-pa-rA-bl,  adj.  Not  liable 
to  waste  or  diminution. 

Unimpeached,  Sn-lm-p^^tsht,'  adj.  359.  Not 
accused. 

Unimportant,  &n-im-por-t3nt,  adj.  Assuming 
no  airs  of  dignity. 

UnimpORTUNED,  &n-lm-p3r-t{ind,'  adj.  Not  so- 
licited, not  teased  to  compliance. 

Unimprovable,  6n-lm-pr66vi3.-bl,  adj.  Inca- 
pable of  melioration. 

Unimprovableness,  &n-lm-pr65vii-bl-n^s,  s. 
Quality  of  not  being  improvable. 

Unimproved,  &ii-lm-pr66vd,'  adj.  Not  made 
more  knowing;  not  taught,  not  meliorated  by  instruc- 
tion. 

UninCREASABLE,  &n-in-kriisS-bl,  adj.  Admit- 
ting no  increase. 

Unindiffekent,  fin-In-dif-flr-^nt,  adj.  Partial, 
leaning  to  a  side. 

Umndustuious,  fin-in-d&s-tr^-5s,  adj.  Not  dili- 
gent, not  laborious. 

Uninflammable,  6n-]n-flim-m^bl,  adj.    Not 

capable  of  being  set  on  fire. 
UninflaMED,  &n-ln-tlamd,'  adj.    Not  act  on  fire. 
Uninformed,  &n-in-fortnd/  adj.   Untaught,  un- 

instructcil ;  unanimated,  not  enlivened. 
Uningenuous,    uii-iii-j^n-ii-us,    ai^j.      Illiberal, 

disingenuous. 
'jNlNHAErr-VBLE,    fin-1n-hJb-lt-;Vhl,   adj.     Unfit 

to  lj;-  iuh.ibiico. 

Un'inhabitablekes.s,  fiii-iii-bSb-it-j\-bl-nes,  s. 
Inc-apacitv  of  being  inhabited. 


Uninhabited,  &n-in-hib-it-^d,  adj.    Having  na 

dwellers. 

Uninjured,  fin-ln-j6rd,  adj.  Unhurt,  suflering, 
no  harm. 

Uninscribed,  &n-ln-skribd,'  adj.  Having  no  in- 
seripti(m. 

Uninspired,  &n-ln-splrd,'  adj.  Not  having  re- 
ceived any  supernatural  mstructiim  or  illumination. 

Uninstricted,  un-ln-str&k-t^d,  a;(/.  Not  taught 
not  helped  by  instruction. 

UninsTRUCTIVE,  &n-in-str5kitlv,  adj.  Not  con- 
ferring any  improvement. 

Unintelligent,    fin-ln-t^l-lti-j^nt,   adj.     Not 

knowing,  not  skilful. 
UNfNTELLIGIBILITY,    6n-in-t^l-W-j^-bil-«5-t(^,    *. 

Quality  of  not  being  mtelligiblc. 

Unintelligible,  un-ln-Wl-l^-j^-bl^  adj.  Not 
such  as  can  be  understood, 

Unintelligibl  1',  in-in-t^l-l(J-jd-bltJ,  adv.    Not . 
to  be  understood. 

Unintentional,  fin-ln-t^nish&n-il,  adj.  Not 
designed,  happening  without  design. 

Uninterested,  fin-ln-t^r  ^s-t^d,  adj.  Not  hav- 
ing interest. 

UnintERMITTED,  5n-ln-t5r-mlt-t^d,  adj.  Con- 
tinued, not  interrupted. 

Unintermixed,  &n-in-t^r-nilkst/  adj.  Not 
mingled. 

Uninterrupted,  &n-in-t5r-r&pit^d,  adj.  Not 
broken,  not  interrupted. 

Uninterruptedly,  &n-ln-t^r-r&pU^d-l^,  adv. 
Without  interruption. 

Unintrenched,  &n-in-tr§nsht,'  adj.  359.  Not 
intienehed. 

Uninvestigabu:,  &n-ln-v5s-t^-gi-bl,  adj.    Not 

to  be  searclied  out. 

Uninvited,  &n-in-vi-t5d,  adj.    Not  asked. 

Unjointed,  fin-j51n-t^d,  adj.  Disjointed,  separat- 
ed ;  having  no  articulation. 

Union,  yu-n^-5n,  s.  8.  The  act  of  joining  two  ot 
more  ;  concord,  conjunction  of  mind  or  interests. 

Uniparous,  yu-nip-pi-i&s,  adj.  518.  Bringing 
one  at  a  birth. 

Unison,  yu-n^-s&n,  adj.    Sounding  alone. 

Unison,  yi-ni^-h&ii,  s  A  string  that  has  the  same 
sound  with  auotlier;  a  single  unvaried  note. 

Unit,  yi-nit,  s.  8.  39.  492.  One,  the  least  num- 
ber ;  or  the  root  of  numbers. 

Unitarian,  yti-n^-tA-ri-kn,  s-  One  who  allows 
divinity  to  God  the  Father  alone  ;  an  .inti-trinitarian. 

To  Unite,  yfl-nite,'  v.  a.  To  join  two  or  more  into 
one ;  to  make  to  agree  ;  to  make  to  adhere ;  to  join  ; 
to  join  in  interests. 

To  \  fNITE,  yfi-nite,'  v.  n.  To  join  in  an  act,  tocon- 
cw,  to  act  in  concert;  to  coalesce,  to  be  cemented,  to 
1)0  consolidated  ;  to  grow  into  one. 

Unitedly,  yi-nUted-l^  adv.    With  union. 

Uniter,  yi-ni-t&r,  s.  98.  The  person  or  thinj, 
that  unites. 

UnitiON,  yfi-nlsh'&n,  f.  The  act  or  power  of  unit- 
ing, conjunction. 

UniTIVE,  ytl'-ni-t\v,  adj.  Having  the  pov/cr  oj 
uniting. 

Unity,  yi-nd-t^,  s.  8.  The  st-ate  of  being  one  ; 
concord,  conjunction;  agreement,  uniformity;  prin- 
ciple of  dramatick  writing,  by  which  the  tenor  of  ths 
story,  and  propriety  of  representation,  are  preserved. 

Univalve,  yi-n^-vSlv,  adj.    Having  one  shell. 

Unjudged,  &ii-j6djd,'  adj.  359.  Not  judicially 
(letermnicd. 

Univeus.\L,  yu-lie-v§r-sil,  adj.  8.  General,  ex- 
tending to  all ;  total,  whole;  not  particular,  compiis- 
ing  all  particulars. 

Universal,  yi-n^-vcr-sSl,  .■:.  The  whole,  the 
general  system. 

Universality,  yu-r.c-vCr-s41-^-te,  *.  Not  [.ar 
ticularity,  generality,  extension  to  the  whole. 
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Universally,  yfi-n^-vJrisJI-^,  adv.   Tnroughout 

the  whole,  without  exception. 
' jNIVERSE,  yii-n^-v^rse,  s.  8.    The  general  system 

of  things. 

University,  yfi-ne-v^r-s^-te,  s.  A  school  where 
a\l  the  arts  and  faculties  are  taught  and  studied. 

UnIVOCAL,  yfl-nivi6-kiil,  adj.  Having  one  mean- 
ing ;  certain,  regular,  pursuing  always  one  tenor. 

UnivoCALLY,  y6-nlv-vA-kll-e,  adv  In  one  term, 
m  one  sense;  in  one  tenor. 

UnJOYOUS,  &n-joti-&s  ad).    Not  gay,  not  cheerful. 

Unjust,  &n-jfist,'  adj.  iniquitous,  contrary  to  equity, 
contrary  to  justice. 

UNJUSTiriABLE,  5n-jfisit^-fi-i\-bl,  adj.  Not  to 
be  defended,  not  to  be  justified. 

UnJUSTifiableness,  Sn-jfis-tti-fl-i-bl-nes,  s. 
The  quality  of  not  being  justifiable. 

Unjustifiably,  &n-jus-te-fi-i-bl^,  adv.    in  a 

manner  not  to  be  justified. 
Unjustly,  fin-j&st-Ie,  adi'.    In  a  manner  contra- 
ry to  right. 
Unked,  fingik^d,   adj.    Uncooth,  irksome,  against 
the  grain. 

J5^  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson,  but  by  its  having  a 
place  in  Junius,  Skinner,  Philips,  Ash,  and  Barclay,  it 
seems  to  have  been  once  a  living  part  of  the  language. 
It  is  at  present,  however,  only  heard  in  the  mouths  of 
the  vulgar,  from  which  state  few  words  ever  return  into 
good  usage.  Junius  explains  it  by  solitary,  and  with 
great  probability  supposes  it  is  a  corruption  of  uncouth  ; 
but  Skinner  spells  it  unhward,  and  says  it  is  a  slight  al- 
teration of  sense  from  the  Teutonic  ungekewcr,  which 
signifies  a  monster,  a  terrible  or  horrible  thing,  as  soli- 
tude is  supposed  to  be.  Whatever  its  etymology  may 
be,  its  utility  can  scarcely  be  disputed  ;  for  it  has  a  sh.ide 
of  meaning  peculiar  to  itself,  which  expresses  a  disagree- 
able passive  state,  arising  from  a  concurrence  of  jarring 
circumstances.  Thus  we  sometimes  hear  the  common 
people  say,  1  found  myself  very  uidced ;  it  was  very  unked 
to  do  so.  Now  though  irksome  is  the  nearest  word,  and 
might  supply  the  second  phrase,  it  is  quite^ncompatible 
witn  the  first :  nor  is  it  a  perfect  .jquivalent  to  unked  in 
the  second:  for  irksome  implies  a  much  more  disagreea- 
ble state  than  unked,  which  seems  to  mean  a  disagreeable 
state  arising  from  obstacle,  and  therefore  seems  to  form 
a  middle  sense  between  uncouth  and  irksome.  In  this 
sense  the  word  appears  to  have  been  used  by  Charles 
Butler,  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  in  his  English 
Grammar,  1634,  where,  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  al- 
tering the  orthography,  he  says,  "  Nevertheless,  so 
powerful  is  the  tyrant  custom,  opposing  and  overswaying 
right  and  reason,  that  I  do  easily  believe  this  little  change 
(tJiough  never  so  right,  reasonable,  and  i^ofitable)  will 
seem  to  some  harsh  and  unked  at  the  first:  but,  after  a 
while,  being  inured  thereunto,  I  suppose  they  will  rather 
wonder,  how  our  ancient,  eloquent,  noble  language,  in  o- 
ther  respects  equalizing  the  best,  o  ^uld  so  long  endure  these 
grots  and  disgraceful  l)arbarisms." — Preface  to  the  Reader. 
To  Unkennel,  fln-k^n-nil,  v.  a.  99.    To  drive 

from  its  hole  ;  to  rouse  from  its  secrecy  or  retreat. 
Unkept,   &n-k$pt,'  adj.     Not  kept,   not  retained  ; 

unobserved,  unobeyed. 
Unkind,  &ii-kyind,'  adj.  160.    Not  favourable,  not 

benevolent. — See  Guide. 
Unkindly,  6n-kyind-l(i,  adj.    Unnatural,  contrary 

to  nature ;  malignant,  unfavourable. 
Unkindly,  un-kyind-le,  adv.     Without  kindness, 

without  affection. 
Unkindness,   in-kyind-n^s,   s.      Malignity,    ill- 
will,  want  of  affection. 
To  Unking,  &n-king,'  v.  a.    To  deprive  of   oyalty. 
Unkissed,  in-klst/  adj.     Not  kissed. 
UnKNIGHTLY,    5n-nlte-l^,    aaj.      Unbecoming    a 

knight. 
To  Unknit,  &n-nit,'  v.  a.    To  unweave,  to  separ- 
ate ;  to  open. 
UnKLE,    fingikl,   s.    408.    properly  UncLE.     The 

brother  of  a  father  or  mother. 
To  Unknow,  &n-n6,'  V.  a.    To  cease  to  know. 
Unknowable,  un-no-a-bl,  adj.    Nut  to  be  known 
Unknowing,  un-iuWng,  adj.    ignorant,  not  know 
ing ;  not  practised   not  aiuilificil. 


Unknowingly,  fin-no-lng-l^,  adv.   ignorantlyr 

without  knowledge. 
Unknown,    &n-ii6ne^   adj.     Not  known,   grealei 

than  is  imagined  ;  not  having  cohabitation  ;  wilhoul 

cimimunication. 

Unlaboured,  6n-14-burd,  adj.    Not  produced  bj 

labour;  not  cultivated  b,-  labour;  spontaneous,  voluu. 

tary. 
I'o  Unlace,   in-la%e,'   v.   a.    To  loose  any  tiling 

fastened  with  strings. 
To  Unlade,   fin-lade/  v-  a.    To  remove  from  the 

vessel  which  carries ;  to  exonerate  that  which  oarrie-  ■ 

to  put  out. 
Unlaid,  un-lade,  adj.    Not  plrced,  not  fixed ;  not 

vacificd,  not  stilled. 

Unlajiented,  un-lA-mlnt-ed,  adj.    Not  deplored 
To  Unlatch,   Sn-litsh,'  v.  a.    To  open  by  biting 

11 1)  the  latch. 
Unlawful,  5n-law-ful,  adj.     Contrary  to  law, 

not  permitted  by  the  law. 
U.VLAWFULLY,   fin-Iiw-fuU^,  adv.     In  a  manner 
contrary  to  law  or  right;  illegitimately,  not  by  mar- 
riage. ,     ,    3 

Unlawfulness,  iin-law-ful-nes,  s.  Contrariety 
to  law. 

To  Unlearn,  un-l^rn,'  v.  a.  To  forget,  to  disuse 
what  has  been  learned. 

Unlearned,  &n-ler-nM,  adj.  ignorant,  not  in- 
formed, not  instructed;  not  gained  by  stuily,  not 
known  ;  not  suitable  to  a  learned  man — See  Learned. 

UnleaunedlY,  tin-l^r-ned-lt^,  adv.  362.  Igno. 
rantly,  grossly. 

Unleavened,  Gn-l^v-vSnd,  adj.  104.  Not  fer- 
mented, not  mixed  with  fermenting  matter. 

Unless,  &n-l^s,'  conj.  Except,  if  not,  supposing 
that  not. 

UnlessONED,  &n-l^s-snd,  adj.  103.  359.  Not 
taught.  ,  ,   7    J 

Unlettered,  un-let-turd,  adj.  Unlearned,  un- 
taught. • 

Un LEVELLED,  un-l^v-^ld,  adj.  406.  Not  laid  even. 

Unlibidinous,  &ii-lt^-b!d-6-n&s,  nrf;'.    Not  lustfjiL 

Unlicensed,  &n-li-s^nst,  adj.  Having  no  regu- 
lar permission. 

Unlicked,  in-likt,'  adj.  359.  Shapeless,  not 
formed. 

UnlighteD,  un-U-t^d,  adj.  Not  kindled,  not  set 
on  tire. 

Unlike,  6n-like,'  adj.  Dissimilar,  having  no  re- 
semblance: improbable,  unlikely,  not  likely. 

Unlikelihood,  &n-likfile-hdd,  7    t.    improba- 

UnlikeuneSS,  un-like-l(i-n^s,     5       bility. 

U.nlikely,  un-like-le,  adj.  Improbable,  not  such 
as  can  be  reasonably  expected ;  not  promising  any  par- 
ticular event. 

UnliKENESS,  &n-llkein^s,  s.  Dissimilitude,  want 
of  resemblance. 

UnLIMITABLE,  un-lliii-lt-i-bl,  adj.  Admitting 
no  bounds. 

Unlimited,  un-lim-lt-^d,  adj.  Having  no  bounds, 
having  no  limits;  undefined;  not  bounded  by  propei 
exceptions,  uiiconfined,  not  restrained. 

UnlimitedLY,  un-lim-lt-^d-l^,  adv.  Boundless- 
ly, without  bounds. 

UnLINE.\L,  un-lini^-il,  adj.  113.  Not  coming 
in  the  order  of  succession. 

To  Unlink,  Sn-llngK-,'  v.  a.     To  untwist,  to  open 

UnLIQUIFIED,  &n  lik-vve-fide,  adj.  Unmelted. 
undissolved. 

To  Unload,  firi-16de,'  v.  a.  To  disburden,  to  ex 
onerate;  to  put  off  any  thing  burdensome. 

To  Unlock,  &n-16k,'  v.  a.  To  open  what  is  shu! 
with  a  lock 

Uni  COKED-  FOR,  &n-l66ktifor,  adj.  Unexpected, 
not  .-orcscen. 

To  Unloose,  uri-16ose/  v.  a.    To  loose. 
'C^'"  As  our  lusejiarable  preposition  un  is  alwavs  ncga- 
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tive  and  never  Intensive,  like  the  Latin  in  ;  this  word, 

though  supported  by  good  authorities,  is  like  a  barbarous 

redundancy,  two  negatives. 

Unloved,  un-lfivd/  adj.  359-    Not  loved. 

Unlovkliness,  fin-l&v-l^-nes,  s.  Unamiable- 
ness,  inability  to  create  love. 

Unlovely,  un-l&v-I^  adj.   That  cannot  excite  love. 

Unluckily,  &n-luk-6-le,  adv.  Unfortunately,  by 
ill  luck. 

Unlucky,  6n-luk-^,  adj.  Unfortunate,  produc- 
ing unhappincss ;  unhappy,  miserable,  subject  to  fre- 
quent misfortunes;  slightly  mischievous,  mischievously 
waggish ;  iU-omencd,  inauspicious. 

UnLUSTROUB,  &n-l&s'tras,  adj.  Wanting  splen- 
dour, wanting  lustre. 

To  UnluTE,  &n-lite,'  v.  a.  To  separate  vessels 
closed  with  chymical  cement. 

Unmade,  fin-made/  adj.  Not  yet  formed,  not  creat- 
ed ;  deiirived  of  form  or  qualities ;  omitted  to  be  made. 

UnMAIMED,  &n-mamd,'  adj.  Not  deprived  of  any 
essential  part. 

Unmakaele,  &n-ma-ki-bl,  adj.  Not  possible  to 
be  made. 

To  Unmake,  iin-mkke{  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  qua- 
lities before  possessed. 

To  Unman,  fin-man,' ».  a.  Todeprive  of  the  con- 
stituent qualities  of  a  human  being,  as  reason ;  to  emas- 
culate; to  break  into  irresolution,  to  deject. 

Unmanageable,  fin-min-e-ja-bl,  adj.   Not  ma. 

nageable,  not  easily  governed. 

UnMANAGED,  fin-mJn-idjd,  adj.  90  Not  bro- 
ken by  horsemanship;  not  tutored,  not  educated. 

Unmanlike,  fin-niSniUke,    7  adj.  Unbecoming  a 

Unmanly,  fin-mAn-1^,  ^     man,  effeminate. 

UnmanneRED,  fin-mininfird,  a4/.  Rude,  brutal, 
uncivil. 

Unmanneuliness,  &n-mSn-n&r-l^-n^s,s.  Breach 
of  civility. 

Unmannerly,  ftn-mSti-nir-l^,  adj.  Ill-bred,  not 
civil. 

UnMANURED,  5n-mS-nilrd,'  adj.    Not  cultivated. 

Unmarked,  £in-miikt/  adj.  359.    Not  observed, 

■  not  regarded. 

Unmarried,  un-mirMd,  adj.  282.    Having  no 

husband,  or  no  wife. 
To  Unmask,  fin-mSsk,'  v.  a.    To  strip  off  a  mask  ; 
to  strip  off  any  disguise. 

Unmasked,  Qn-mSskt,'  adj.  359.   Naked,  open  to 

the  view. 

UnMASTERABLE,  fin-mAs-tfir-il-b!,  adj.  Uncon- 
querable, not  to  be  subdued. 

UnMASTERED,  6n-m^-t&rd,  flrfj.  Not  subdued; 
not  conquerable. 

UnmaTCHABLE,  ftn-mitsh-i-bl,  adj.  Unparalleled, 
unequalled. 

Unmatched,  fin-mStsht,'  adj.  Matchless,  having 
no  match  or  equal. 

Unmeaning,  fin-m^-ning,  adj.  410.  Express- 
ing no  meaning. 

Unmeant,  fin-m^nt,'  adj.    Not  intended. 

Un measurable,  &n-m^zhi6r-3i-bl,  adj.  Bound- 
less, unbounded. 

Unmeasured,  ftn-m^zhifird,  adj.  Immense,  in. 
finite;  not  measured,  plentiful. 

Unmeddled,  6n-ra^d-dld,  aa;.  359.  Not  touched, 
not  altered. 
Jt^  This  word  is  improperly  spelt  both  by  Johnson 

and  Sheridan,  unmedled. — .See  Co<Ue. 

Unmeditated,  6n-mM^-ta-t5d,  ai^j.  Not  formed 

by  previous  thought 

Unmeet,  On-mti^t,'  adj.  Not  fit,  not  proiKjr,  not 
worthy. 

UnMELLOWED,  fin-m^WAde,  adj.  Not  fully  ri- 
pened. 

UnMELTED,  &n-nigU-3d,  adj.    Undissolved  by  heat. 

Un.mentioned,  un-m^n-shfind,  adj.     Not  told, 
not  named. 
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Unmerchantable,    tin-m^ritshln-ti-bl,   adj. 

Unsaleable,  not  vendible. 
Unmerciful,  &n-nier-se-ful,  adj.    Cruel,  severe, 

inclement;  unconscionable,  exorbitant. 
Unmercifully,  fin-m^rise-ful-e,  adv.    Without 

mercy,  without  tenderness. 
Unmeucifulness,  fin-ni^r-s^ful-n^s,  s.    Incie- 

mcncy,  cruelty. 
Unmerited,   &n-m§r-it-5d,  adj.    Not  deserved. 

not  obtained  otherwise  than  by  favour. 
UnmeritaBLE,   fin-mfr-lt-i-bl,  adj.    Having  no 

desert. 
Unmeritedness,   fin-m^rilt-W-nfe,  s.    state  oi 

being  undeserved. 
Unjiilked,  &n-milkt,'  adj.    Not  inillted. 
Unminded,    fin-mind-^d,   adj.     Not  heeded,  not 

regarded. 
Unmindful,  &n-mlndiful,  adj.   Not  heedful,  not 

regardful,  negligent.  Inattentive. 
To  Unmingle,  5n-mlngigl,  v.  a.  505,    To  sepa- 
rate things  mixed. 
Unmingled,    &n-m!ngig]d,    adj.    359.       Pure, 

not  vitiated  by  any  thing  mingled. 
Unmiry,  fin-mi-r^  adj.    Not  fouled  with  dirt. 
Unmitigated,  &n-mit-d-ga-ted,  adj.    Not  sof- 
tened. 
Unmixed,  1  fin-mlkst/  adj.   359.     Not  mingled 
UnMIXT,      i      with  any  thing,  pure. 
Unmoaned,  fin-mAnd,'  adj.    Not  lamented. 
Unmoist,  fin-moist/  adj.    Not  wet. 
Unmoistened,  6n-mi^^-snd,  adj.  359.    Not  made 

wet. 
Unmolested,   fin-mA-l^st-M,   ac^.     Free  from 

disturbance. 
To  Unmoor,  &n-mA6r/  v.  a.    To  loose  from  land, 

by  taking  up  the  anchors. 
UnmORALIZED,  fin-mAriJ-llzd,  adj.   Untutored  by 

morality. 

Unmortgaged,  in-mor-gadjd,  a(lj.  90.  359. 
Not  mortgaged. 

Unmortified,  5n-morit^-flde,  adj.  Not  subdued 
by  sorrow  and  severities. 

UnMOVEABLE,  &n-mA5vii-bl,  aclj.  Such  as  can- 
not be  removed  or  altered. 

Unmoved,  fin-mAAvd^  aclj.  Not  put  out  of  me 
place  into  another;  not  changed  in  resolution  ;  not  af- 
fected, not  touched  with  any  passion;  unaltered  by 
passion. 

UnMOVING,  5n-m5oMng,  ad;.  410.  Having  no 
motion;  having  no  power  to  raise  the  passions,  uiiaf 
feeling. 

To  Unmould,  fin-mAld/  t;.  a.  To  change  as  to 
the  form. — .See  Mould. 

Unmourned,  un-mArnd/  adj.  Not  lamented,  not 
deplored. 

2o  UnmuffLE,  6n-iii5f-fl,  v.  a.  To  put  off  a 
covering  from  the  face. 

To  Unmuzzle,  fin-mfiz-zl,  v.  c  To  loose  from 
a  muzzle. 

Unmusical,  fin-miiz^-kil,  adj.  Not  harmo- 
nious,  not  pleasing  by  sound. 

Unnamed,  &n-namd/  adj.   Not  mentioned. 

Unnatural,  &n-nStitsh6-rM,  adj.  Contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nature ;  contrary  to  the  common  instincts; 
actine  without  the  affections  implanted  by  nature; 
forced,  not  agreeable  to  the  real  state. 

UnnaTURALNESS,  5n-nit-tsh6-ril-n&,  s.  Con- 
trariety to  nature. 

Unnaturally,  fin-nAtitshfi-riW,  adv.  In  op- 
position to  nature. 

Unnavigable,  fin-niv-^-gl-bl,a(//.  Not  to  be  pass, 
ed  by  vessels,  not  to  be  navigated. 

Unnecessarily.  fin.n^s-s5s-sS-ri-li,  adv.  With- 
out necessity,  without  need. 

Unnecessariness,  fin-nSs^Ss-si-rd-nfts  .v 
Necdlcssuess. 
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Unnecessary,  an-ii&is§s-sl-rd,  adj  Needle  s, 
not  wanted,  useless. 

Unneighbourly,  &n-na-b&r-le,  adj.  249.  ^ot 
kind,  not  suitable  to  the  duties  of  a  neighbour. 

V NNERV ATE,  tn-u6r'-vit,  adj.  91.    Weak,  feeble. 

To  Unnerve,  un-n^rv,'  v.  a.  To  weaken,  to  en- 
feeble. 

Unnerved,  an-n^rvd,'  aiij.    Weak,  feeble. 

UnnOBLE,  in-nd-bl,  adj.  Mean,  ignominious,  ig- 
noble. 

Unnoted,  Sn-nA^t^d,  adj.  Not  observed,  not  re- 
garded. 

Unnumbered,  &n-n&in-bird,  adj.   innumerable. 

Unobsequiousness,  5n-6b-si-kwe-as-n6s,  s. 
Incompliance,  disobedience. 

Unobeyed,  &n-A-bade,'  adj.  359.    Not  obeyed. 

Unobjected,  fin-ob  j^k-t^d,  adj.     Not  charged 

as  a  fault. 

UnobnoxioUS,  fin-ib-nikishus,  adj.  Not  liable, 
not  exposed  to  any  hurt. 

Unobservable,  6n-6b-z&ivi.bl,  adj.  Not  to  be 
observed. 

Unobservant,  in-Sb-z^r-vSnt,  adj.  Not  obse- 
quious; not  attentive. 

Unobserved,  &n-6b-z^rvd,'  a(lj.  Not  regarded, 
not  attended  to. 

UnOBSERVING,  &n-5b-z^rivlng,  adj.  Inattentive, 
not  heedful. 

Unobstructed,  fin-6b-str&k-t^d,  adj.  Not  hin- 
dered, not  stopped. 

UnOBSTRUCTIFE,  6n-6b-strfikitlv,  adj.  Not  rais- 
ing any  obstacle. 

Unobtained,  6n-6b.tind/  adj.  Not  gained,  not 
acquired. 

UnOBVIOUS,  &n-6biv^-6s,  adj.  Not  readily  oc- 
curring. 

Unoccupied,  5n-5kik6-pide,  adj.    Unpossessed. 

UnoffERED,  £in-6fifurd,  adj.  Not  proposed  to  ac- 
ceptance. 

Unoffending,  6n-5f-fi5ndilng,  adj.  Harmless, 
innocent ;  sinless,  pure  from  fault. 

To  Unoil,  fin-(5il,'  V.  a.    To  ftee  from  oil. 

Unopening,  &n-6ipn-lng,  adj.    Not  opening 

UnoperatiVE,  &n-6p^r-a-tiv,  Of/;'.  Producing  no 
eflects. 

Unopposed,  &n-6p-pAzd,'  adj.  Not  encountered 
by  any  hostility  or  obstruction. 

UnORDERLY,  &n-5r-d&r-le,  adj.  Disordered,  ir- 
regular. 

Unordinary,  &n-5rid<i-nA-r4  adj.  Uncommon, 
unusual. 

Unorganized,  6n-6rigJn-lzd,  adj.  Having  no 
part  instrumental  to  the  nourishment  .jf  the  rest. 

Unoriginal,  &n-A-r5d-j^niil,  l 

Unoriginated,  &n-A-r!d-je-na^t3d,  I     -^ 
ing  no  birth,  ungenerated. 

Unorthodox,  hn-6r'-th6-d!>\is,  adj.    Not  holding 

pure  doctrine.  < 

UnOWED,    &n-Ade,'   adj.      Having  no  owner.    Out  1 

of  use. 
Unowned,    fin-And/  adj.    Having  no  owner  ;  not  I 
acknowledged.  I 

To  Unpack,   &n-plk,'  v.  a.    To  disburden,  to  ex- 
onerate ;  to  open  any  thing  bound  together.  ' 
Unpacked,   Qn-pakt/  adj.  359.    Not  collected  by  I 

unlawful  artifices. 
Unpaid,   fin-pade,'  adj.      Not  discharged ;   not  re- 
ceiving dues  or  debts;  unpaid  for,  that  for  which  the  l 
price  is  not  yet  given.  i 

Unpai/JED,  &n-pand,'  adj.    Suffering  no  pain.  j 

UNPAiNFUL,  &n-paneifll,  adj.     Giving  no  pain,     I 
Unpalatable,  in-pJUi-tA-bl,  cdj.    Nauseous,} 

^Jisgusting.  I 

UnparagONED,  fin-pJril-gAnd,  adj.  UnequaUed,  | 
unmatched. 
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[  Unparalleled,  fin-p^riil-l^ld,  adj.   Not  match- 
ed, not  to  be  matclied;  having  no  equal. 

Unpardonable,  &n-pir-dn-ii-bl,  adj.    Irremis- 

sible. 
UnpaRDONABLY,  6n-pL-idn-i-bl^,  adv.    Beyond 

forgiveness. 
Unpardoned,   &n-paridnd,  adj.  359.    Not  for- 
given ;  not  discharged,  not  cancelled  by  a  legal  pardon. 
Unpardoning,   6n-par-dn-lng,   adj.   410.    Not 

forgiving. 
Unparliajientariness,    6n-plr-le-m^nt-i-re- 

n^s,   J.     Contrariety  to  the  usage  or  constitution  of 

parliament. 
Unparliamentary,  un-pir-l^-m^ntij-r^,  adj. 

Contrary  to  the  rules  of  parliament. 
Unparted,   Cin-par-t^d,   adj.     Undivided,  not  be- 

parated. 
Unpartial,  &n-pSr-shil,  adj.     Equal,  honest. 
UnPARTIALLY,  fin-pdl-ishil-i,    adv.     Equally,  in- 

ditlerently. 
UnpassablE,    &n  pis-ail- bl,    adj.      Admitting  no 

passage. 
UnpassionaTE,    &n-pishi5n-i\t,   adj   91.      Free 

from  passion,  calm,  impartial. 
UnpaSSIONATELY,  &n-pJsh-&n-it-14  adv.    With- 
out passion. 
UnpaTHED,  &n-paTHd/  adj.    Untracked,  unmarked 

by  passage. 
Unpawned,  &n-pdwnd/ ati;'.    Not  given  to  pledge. 
UnPEACEABLE,    fin-pd-si-L)I,   adj.     Quarrelsome, 

inelmed  to  disturb  the  t/anquillity  of  others. 
To  Unpeg,  &n-p^g,'  ti.  a.    To  open  any  thing  closed 

with  a  peg. 
Unpensioned,   fin-p2n-sh5nd,    adj.      Without  a 

pension. 
To    Unpeople,    &n-p^^ipl,  v.   a.    To  depopulate, 

to  deprive  of  inhabitanls. 
Unperceived,   &n-p^r-s^vd,'  ailj.    Not  observed, 

not  heeded,  not  sensibly  discovered,  not  known. 
U.nperceivedly,   fin-p^r-s<i-v^d-l^,   adv.   364. 

So  as  not  to  be  perceived. 
Unperfect,  &n-p^r-fekt,  adj.    Incomplete, 
Unperfectness,   un-p5r-f^kt-nls,   t.     Imperfec- 
tion, iiieompleteness. 

Unperformed,  5n-p5r-formd,'  adj.    Undone,  not 

done. — See  Perform. 
Unperishable,  un-p^riish-S-bl,  adj.    Lasting  to 

perpetuity. 
Unperjured,  un-p^rijurd,  adj.   Free  from  perjury. 
UnpERPLEXED,  an-p6r-plekst/oc/;.   Disentaiigled, 

not  embarrassed. 
UnpeRSPIRABLE,    &n-p^r-spi-ru-bl,    ailj.    Not  tc 

be  emitted  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
Unpersuadable,  iin-p^r-swa-dA-bl,  adj.    inex- 
orable, not  to  be  persuatled. 
Unpetrttied,    Un-p^t-tre-fide,   adj.     Not  turned 

to  stone. 
UnPHILOSOPHICAL,       &ii-fil-16-zof-(i-kal,      adj. 

Unsuitable  to  the  rules  of  philosophy  or  right  reason. 
Uxphilosophically,  fin-fil-lA-  z6t'-e-kal-^,  adv. 

In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  right  reason. 
Unphilosophicalness.  &n-fil-lA-z6f^-k2ll-n&, 

s.     Incongruity  with  philosophy. 
To   Unphilosophize,   fin-l'll-lSsisA-flze,  v.  a. 

To  degrade  from  the  character  of  a  philosopher. 
Unpierced,  &n-p^rst,'  adj.  359.     Not  penetrated, 

not  pierced. — See  Pierce. 
UnpilLARED,  hn-pll-l^rd,  adj.    Divested  of  pillars. 
UnpilLOWED,  &n-pll-lAde,  at//.     Wanting  a  pillow 
To  Unpin,  &n-pln/  v.  a.    To  open  what  is  shut  or 

fastened  with  a  pin. 
Unpinked,  &n-pinkt/  adj.  359.    Not  marked  with 

eyelet  holes. 
Unpitied,  fin-plt-tld,  adj.  282.     Not  compassion- 
ated, not  regarded  with  sympathetica!  sorrow 
fi5i 
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Unpitifully,  &n-plt-e-ful-(^,   adv.     Unmerciful- ,  Uxpretending,     &n-pr^t5n-ding,     adj       Not 


ly,  without  ineiey 


claiming  any  distinctions. 


Unpitying,  &n-pit-t(^-lng,  arf;".  410.    Having  no  •  Unprevailing,    iin-pr<^-va-l\ng,    adj.      Being  of 
compassion. 

Unplaced,  &ii-plast,'  adj.  359-  Having  no  place 
of  deppnitcnce. 

Unplagued,  &n-plagd,' od;.  359.     Nottormenteti. 

Un'PLANTED,  fin-plan-t^d,  adj.  Not  planted, 
spontaneous. 

Unplausible,  &n-plaw-z^-bl,  adj.  Not  plausi- 
ble, not  such  as  has  a  fair  appearance. 

UnPLAUSIVE,  illi-plaw-slv,  adj.     Not  approving. 

Unpleasant,   fiii-pli5z-int,   adj.     Not  delighting, 


no  force. 

UnpreventeD,  &ii-pr^-v^nti|d,  adj.  Not  pre- 
viously hindered  ;  not  preceded  by  any  thing. 

UnprinceLY,  &a-prlns-I^,  adj.  Unsuitable  to  a 
prince. 

Unprincipled,  &n.prln-s^-pld,  adj.  359.    Not 

settled  in  tenets  or  opinions. 

}!:5=  This  word  does  not  mean  merely  being  unsettled 
in  principles  or  opinions,  but  not  having,  or  being  void 
of,  good  [irinciples  or  opinions.  It  was  in  this  sense  thai 
Dr.  Goldsmith  called  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  seditious  and  infidel 
memory,  T/ie  unprincipled  Impostor. 


troublesome,  une.Tsy.  1  -  ,■         i    ..;  j  1         7-      vt  ^      . 

Unpleasantly,  &n-pl^2i.\nt-l^,  adv.     Not  do- :  Unprinted,  i.i-print-ed,  adj.    Not  pr.nted. 


Ii{,'hu"ully,  uneasily 
Unpleasantness,  fin-pl^z'Jnt-nc-s,  j.    Want  of 

qualities  to  give  delight. 
UnPLEASED,    &n-plezd,'    adj.  359.       Not   pleased, 

not  delighted. 
UnpLEASING,   fin-pU'zlng,   adj.  410.    OfTensive. 

disgusting,  giving  no  delight, 
UnpLIANT,   fin-pll-Ant,   adj.     Not  easily  bent,  not 

conforming  to  the  will. 

Unploughed,  fin-ploid,'  adj.    Not  ploughed. 
To  Unplume,  1111  jjliiTie,' t'.  a.    To  strip  of  plumes,  I 
to  degrade.  I 

Unpoetical,  Qn-pA-^tit^-kJl,  7  ,•  .,  .  .■ 
\        \   2  ni     f  adi.     Not  such 

IInpoetick.  un-pO-et-ik,  509.  j      ■  ; 

as  becomes  a  poet.  ] 

Unpolished,  Cm-pftl-lsht/at//'.  359.  Not  smooth- 
ed, not  brightened  by  attrition;  not  civilized,  not  re  I 
lined. 

UnpOLITE,  &n-pA-llte,'  adj.  Not  elegant,  not  re- 
fined, not  civil. 

Unpolluted,  &n.p51-l&-tld,  adj.   Notcorru]ited, 

not  defiled. 

Unpopular,  &n-p5piii-lAr,  adj.  88.    Not  fitted 

to  please  the  people. 
UnpoRTABLE,  ftn-p6rt'5-bl,  (ulj.    Not  to  be  carried. 
Unpossessed,  fin-p6z-z^st,'  adj.     Not  had,  not 

obtained 


UnprisablR,  &n-prl-zi-bl,  adj.    Not  valued,  not 
j      of  estimation. 

'  U.VPRISONED,    &n-priziznd,    adj.   359.      Set  free 
i      from  confinement. 
I  Unprized,  &n-prizd,'  adj.    Not  valued. 

UnprOCLAIMED,   fin-prA-klamd,'  adj.    Not  noti 
fi.'d  by  a  publlck  declaration. 

UnprOFANED,  un-pr6-fand,'  a/j.    Not  violated. 

Unprofitable,    &n-pr6f^^-t3^bl,   adj.     Useless, 

serving  no  purpose. 

Unprofitableness,     &n-pr5fie-tA-bl-n§s,     s. 

Uselessness. 
UnprofitaBLY,  &n.pr6f^-ti-blt^,   adu.     Useless. 

iy,  without  advantage. 
UnpROFITED,  fin-pr5filt-3d,  adj.     Having  no  gain. 
Unprolifick,    ftn-prA-llf-lk,    adj.      Barren,   not 

productive. 

Unpronounced,  6n-pr6-nounst,  adj.  Not  ut- 
tcre<l,  not  spoken. 

Unproper,  &n-pr6pi6r,  adj.  98.     Not  peculiar. 

UnprOPERLY,  an-pr&p-ijr-k\  ado.  Contrary  to 
propriety,  improperly. 

Lnpropitious,  5n-prA-pish-&s,  aiij.  Not  favour- 
able, inauspicious. 

Unproportioned,  fin-pr6-p6rish&nd,  adj.  Not 
suited  to  something  else. 

Un PROPOSED,  un-pi'A-pAzd/  adj.     Not  proposed. 


UnpOSSESSING,  fin-pSz-z^sislng,  adj    Having  nc ,  Unpropped,  &n-pr5pt,'  adj.  359.    Not  supported, 

not  upheld. 


^X)sses3ion. 

UnpraCTICABLE,  &n-piSk-t^-kS-bl,  adj.  Not 
feasible. 

U.NPRACTISED,  &n-prSk'tist,  adj.  Not  skilled  by 
use  aiid  experience. 

UnpbaISED,  &nprazd,'  adj.  Not  celebrated,  not 
(iraised. 

UnpreCARIOUS,  fin-pr^-kair^-&s,  adj.  Not  de- 
pendent on  another. 

Unprecedented,  &ii-pr§3is^-d^n-t§d,  adj.    Not 

justifiable  by  any  example. 
To  UnpredicT,    un-pre-dikt,'   v.  a.     To  retract 

prediction. 
UnprefERRED,  fiii-pr^-f5rd/  adj.    Not  advanced. 
Unpregnant,  &n-pr^ginint,  adj.    Not  prolifick. 
Unprejudicate,   iin-pri^-j6-de-kate,   adj.    Not 

prepossessed  by  any  settKd  notions. 

Unprejudiced,  611-pied-jij  dlst,  adj.    Free  from 

prejudice. 
UnpRELATICAL,  &n-pre-lit-^-kil,  adj.     Unsuita- 
ble to  a  prelate. 

Unpremeditated,    fin-pr^-m^dii-ta-t^d,   adj. 

Not  prepared  in  the  mind  beforehand. 
Unprepared,   uii-pre-pard,'  adj.     Not   fitted  by 
previous  measures  ;  not  made  fit  for  the  dreadful  mo- 
ment of  departure. 

Unpreparedness,  &n-prd-pair^d-n6s,  s.  365. 
State  of  being  uii))repared. 

Unprepossessed,    an-prd-p&z-zest,'  adj.     Not 

prepossessed,  not  pre-occiipicd  by  notions. 
IJnpBESSED,   &n-prest,'  n  7.      N,n  pressed,  noi  en- 
forced. 
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UnprosperOUS,  &n-pr6sipur-fis,  adj.  Unfortu- 
nate, not  prosperous. 

Unprosperously,  fiii-pr5sip5r-&s-1^,  adv. 
Unsuccessfully. 

Unprotected,  5n-prA-t§kit^d,  adj.  Not  pro- 
tected, not  supported. 

Unproved,  fin-pr55vd,'  adj.  Not  evinced  by  ar- 
guments. 

7'o  UnpROVIDE,  fin-pri-vlde,'  v.  a.  To  divest  ot 
resolution  or  qualifications. 

Unprovided,  un-prA-vi-d^d,  adj.  Not  securerf 
or  qualifieil  by  previous  measures  ;  not  furnished. 

Unprovoked,  fin-prA-vAkt,'  adj.    Not  provoked. 

UnpRUNED,  fin-prund/  adj.     Not  cut,  not  lopped. 

UnpuBLICK,  iiil-ptib-llk,  adj.  Private,  not  gener- 
ally known. 

Unpublished,  fin-pub-lisht,'  adj.  Secret,  un, 
known,  not  given  to  the  publick. 

Unpunished,   &n-p&n-isht,  adj.     Not  punished, 

suffered  to  continue  in  impunity. 

Unpurchased,  un-pfir-tsliist,  adj.    Unbought. 
Unpurged,  &ii-purjd,'  adj.    Not  purged. 
UnpurifieD,  uii-pi'j-rti-fide,  adj.  282.    Not  freed 

from  recrement,  not  cleansed  from  sin. 
UnpuRSUED,  On-p&r-sude,'  adj.    Not  pursued. 
UnputriFIED,  iiii-pii-tr^-f'ide,  adj.    Not  corrjpt- 

ed  by  rottenness. 
Unqualified,  &n-kvv5U<i-rKle,  nrf;".  282.   Not  fit, 
7()  Unqualify,  &n-kwftUe-f5,  i-.  «.    To  disqua- 

iifv.to  divert  of  qualification. 


UNR  UNK 
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UNQrARRELABi.E,   iin-k\v6r-iil  i-bl,  &(lj.    Such 

n»  caiinot  be  impugned. 
To  Unqueen,   fin-kween,'  v.  a.    To  divest  of  the 

dignity  of  queen. 

Unquenchable,    ftu-kw^nsh-i-bl,  adj.    Unex- 

tingulshable 
UnquencHED,     in-kw^nsht,'    atl;.      Not    extin- 
[;uished ;  not  extinpuishable. 


UNnEFRESHED,   uii-ie-fr^slit,'  adj.     Not  chtxreJ, 

not  relieved. 

Unregarded,  un-rii-gy^id^d,  adj.    Not  liccd- 

ed,  not  respected. 
Unregenerate,     an-rt^-j^n-^r-ate,    adj.      Nol 

brought  ti)  a  new  liXe. 
Unreined,  un-rAnd,'  adj.  359.     Not  restrained  by 

the  bridle. 


Unquenchableness,    &n-kw5nshii-bl-n^3,    s.    UNRELENTiiyo,  &n-rd-l^ntiing,  adj.   Hard,  cruel, 

Unextingiiishableness.  feeling  no  pity. 

Unquestionable,     fin-kw^s'tsh&n-ibl,    od/.   Unrei.ievable,  fin-id-l^-vA-bl,  adj.    Admitting 

•J0.5.     Indubitable,  not  to  be  doubted  ;  such  as  cannot  I     rio  succour. 

bear  to  be  questioned  without  impatience.  j  UnREI.IEVED,    hn-Te-]ii\d{  ndj.     Not  succoured ; 

U.vquestionabLY,    un-kw^s-tshun-i-blt5,    advA     not  eased. 

Indubitably,  without  doubt.^  UNREMARKABLE,  fin-r^-mdrk-J-bl,  rif//.     Not  ca. 

Unquestioned,  an-k  w^s-tslifind,  adj.  Not  doubt-       pable  of  being  observed ;  not  worthy  of  notice. 

ed,  passed  without  doubt;  indisputable,  not  to  be  op-    UnREJIEDIABLE,  ail-r^-me-do-i-bl,  adi.     Admit- 

liosed:  not  interrogated,  not  exammed.  ting  no  remedy 

Unquick,  &n-kwlk,' ati;.    Motionless.  i  Unrememberi'ng,     &n.r^.memib&r-ln.r,     „di 

Unquiet,    nn-kwliet,    adj.      Moved  with  perpetual  l      Having  no  memory.  ° 

agitation,  not  calm,  not  still;  disturbed,  full  of  per-    UnREMEA!BRANCE,   fin-r^-m^mibriose.   5.     Tor- 
turbation,  not  at  peace ;  restless,  unsatished.  |     getfulness.  »     ,   o.     * 


Unquietly,  6n-kwl-5t-l(i,  adv.    Without  rest. 

UnQUIETNESS,  &n-kwi'^t-nes,  s.  Want  of  tran- 
{juillitv  ;  want  of  peace;  restlessness,  turbulence ;  per- 
turbation, uneasiness. 

UnRACKED,  &ii-r4kt/  adj.    Not  poured  from  the  lees. 

UnRAKED,  5n-r4kt,'  adj.  Not  thrown  together  and 
covered. 

UnraNSACKED,  &n-rlnisikt,  adj.    Not  pillaged. 

To  Unravel,  5n-riv-vl,  v.  a.  10;3.  To  disen- 
tangle, tc  extricate,  to  clear  ;  to  disorder,  to  throw  out 
of  the  present  order ;  to  clear  up  the  intrigue  of  a  play. 

Unrazored,  &n-ra-z&rd,  adj.    Unshaven. 

Unreached,  un-retsht,'  adj.  359.    Not  attained. 

Unread,  ftn-rc'd,'  adj.  Not  read,  not  publicl^ly 
pronounced;   untaught,  not  learned  in  books. 

Unre.ADINESS,  &n-red-t^-n^s,  ,?.  Want  of  readi- 
ness, want  of  promptness;   want  of  preiiaration. 

Unready,  &n-r6d-e,  adj.  Not  prepared,  not  fit  ; 
not  prompt,  not  quick  ;  awkward,  ungain. 

Unreal,  Jin-r^'M,  adj.     Unsubstantial. 

Unreasonable,  un-rt^-zn-u-bl,  adj.  Exorbitant, 
claiming  or  insisting  on  more  than  is  fit;  not  agree- 
able to  reason;   greater  than  is  fit,  immoderate. 

Unreasonableness,  iin-re-zn-i-bl-iiL's,  i.    Ex. 

oibitance,  cxcessive^dcmand  ;  inconsistency  with  reason.  ;  U^h^pkovED,  un-re-pr55vd,'  adj.    Not  censured  : 
Unreasonably,  un-r^-zn-a-bl(^,  adv.    in  a  man- |      not  liable  to  censure. 


getfu 

Unremovable,   5ii-r^-moovii\-bl,  adj.     Not  to 

be  taken  away. 
U.NREMOVABLY,    &n-ri.m55v^-ble,   adv.      In   a 

maiint-r  that  admits  no  removal. 
Unremoved,  iin-ri^-moOvd,'  adj.  Not  taken  away  ; 

not  capable  of  being  removed. 
Unrepaid,    6n-re-])ac!e,'   adj.      Not  recompensed, 

not  compensated. 

Unrepealed,    un-r^-pi5ld,'   adj.      Not   rcvokcti, 

iiot  abrogated. 
UkrEPENTED,  &n-i(i-p5nt-^d,  adj.     Not  regarded 

with  penitential  sorrow. 
Un REPENTING,  fii)-r^-p?nt-!ng,      1      ,. 
TT  i        i      s     /i^       f  "'(/•     Not  rs- 

Unrepentant,  Qn-re-pSnt-ant,    3     •' 

I>entiiig,  not  penitent. 

UNREPiNINff,  &n-re-pi-iilng,  adj.  Not  peevishly 
c(nnplainiiig. 

Unreplenished,  un-re-pli^n-lsht,  adj.    Not  filled. 

Unreprievable,  un-rt^-predviu-bl,  adj.  Not  to 
be  respited  from  penal  death. 

UnreprOaCHED,  6n-r^-pr6tsht/  adj.  Not  up- 
braided, not  censured. 

Unreprovable,  iin-rii-pr66v-S-bl,  adj.    Not  li- 

able  to  blame. 


ner  contrary  to  reason  ;  more  than  enough. 
To  UnreaVE,  &n-rtive,'  v.  a.    To  unravel. 
UnREBATED,  &il.r^-ba-t^d,  ailj.    Not  blunted. 
Unrebukable,  in-r^-bil-ki-bl,  adj.    Obnoxiouj 

to  no  censure. 
UnRECEIVEU,  Qn-rii-sivd,'  adj.    Not  received. 


Unrepugnant,  un-rti-p&g'niiit,  adj.    Not  op- 
posite. 
UnrEPi'TABLE,  fin-r(5p-il-tl-bl,«^(;.  Not  creditable 
j  UnreQUESTED,  &n-re-kw^st-6d,  adj.    Not  asked. 

j  Unrequitable,  5ii-rc-kwi-ti-bl,  adj.   Not  to  be 

I      retaliated. 

Unreclaimed,  in-rtJ-klamd,'  aJj.    Not  tamed ;  |  U.nrequited,  Sn-rt^-kwl-t^d,  adj.    Not  compen- 

not  reformed.  i      sated  for. 

Unreconcileable,  im-r^k-in-si-Ii-bl,  adj.    Not    Unresented,   fjii-rti-zent^d,  adj.    Not  regarded 

to  be  appeased,  impl:ic.able;  not  to  be  made  consistent  j      with  anger. 

vihh.—St:e  RecoyicUeable.  |  UNRESERVED,    fin-r^-z5rvd,'    ac/;.     Not  limited  b> 

Unreconciled,    an-rek-On-sUd,    adj.      Not   re- 1      any  private  convenience;  open,  frank,  concealing  no- 

conciled.  |      thing. 

Unrecorded,  fin-rt^-kor-d^d,  adj.    Not  kept  in   Unreservedly,    &i)-rt^-z^r-v5d-l^,    adv.    564. 

remembrance  by  publick  monuments.  !      Without  limitation  ;   without  concealment,  openly. 

Unrecounted,  in-re-koint-M,  adj.    Not  told,  j  Unreservedness,    Ciii-re-z^riv^d-nes,   s,   364. 

not  related.  j      Openness,  frankness. 

Unrecruitable,  &n-r^.kr5oiiA-bl,  adj.   incapa- 1  Unresisted,  fin-rti-zls-t^d,  adj.   Not  opposed  ;  ro- 

ble  of  repairing  the  deficiencies  of  .in  army.  !      sistless,  such  as  cannot  be  opposetl. 

Unrecuring,  &n-rt^-kfjr-lng,  adj.    Irremediable.   ;  UNRESISTING,  in-rii-zls-ting,  adj.    Not  opposing 
Unreduced,  &n-r(i-dtist,' a(i/.     Not  reduced.  I      not  making  resistance, 

Unreformable,   ein-ri-forimi-bl,   adj.     Not  to    UnRESOLVABLE,  Ln-ri-zil-vJ-bl,  adj.    Not  to  be 

be  put  into  a  new  form.  j      solved,  insoluble.      _ 

Unrefokmed,  un.r^-formd,'  adj.     Not  amended,    UNRESOLVED,  un-re-zolvd,  adj.     Not  determined, 

not  corrected  ;  net  brought  to  newness  of  hfe.  '     having  made  no  resolution  :  not  solved,_  not  cleared. 

UNREFaACTED,  Cin-r^-lrikited,  t^//.  Not  refracted.    Unhesolving,  iin-r^.z6Uving,  adj.    Not  resot 
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Qnrespective,  &n-r(J-sp^kitlv,  adj.    Inattentive, 

t;iking  little  notice. 
Unrest,  &n-r5st,'  s.    Disquiet,  want  of  tranquillity, 

imquietness. 
U.VKESTORED,    fin-r^-st6rd,'   adl.     Not  restored ; 

not  cleared  fiom  an  attainder. 


Unrestrained,  Sn-r^-strand/arf/.  Not  confined; 
not  hindered  ;  liceiitious,  loose,  not  limited. 

UnretraCTED,  5n-re-trJk-t^d,  adj.  Not  revok- 
ed, not  recalled. 

UnrEVEALED,  5n-r^-v^ld,'  adj.  Not  told,  not  dis- 
covered. 

Unrevenged,  fin-r^-v^njd/  adj.    Not  revenged. 

[JnreverEND,  6n-r^vi^r-^nd,  7  adj.     Irreverent, 

Unreverent,  &n-rlv-^r-^nt,  ^      disrespectful. 

UnreverenTLY,  &n-r^v-^r-^nt-14  adv.  Disre- 
spectfully, 


Unruly,  5n-ro3-l^,  adj.  Turbulent,  ungovernable 
licentious. 

Unsafe,  fin-safe/  adj.  Not  secure,  hazardous,  dan- 
jjerons. 

Unsafely,  &n-safeiW,  adv.  Not  securely,  danger- 
ously. 

Unsaid,  5n-sSd,'  adj.  203.  Not  uttered,  not  men- 
tioned. 

Unsalted,  fin-silti^d,  adj.  Not  pickled  or  sea- 
soned with  salt. 

UnsanCTIFIED,  fin-singk-t^-flde,  adj.  Unholy, 
not  consecrated. 

CxsatiabLE,  &n-sa-sh^-S-bl,  adj.  Not  to  be  sa- 
tisfied. 

Unsatisfactoriness,    fin-sit-tis-f4kitiir-e-nes, 


Want  of  satisfaction. 
I'nsatisfactory,  fin-sAt^tIs-fik-t5r-e,  adj.    Not 
Unreversed,  in-ri-v^rst,' a*-.    Not  revoked,  not  >  «'.^'"^ 'atisfaction 

-  ■        '  ~>     J  '         Unsatisfiedness,  an-sat-tls-nde-nes,   s.     The 


repealed. 

Unrevoked,  6 n-r^-yikt/ at/;.  359.    Not  recalled 

Unrewarded,  &n-r^-w5rd-M,  adj.  Not  reward- 
ed, not  recompensed. 

2o  Unriddle,  fin-rld-dl,  v.  a.  To  solve  an  enig- 
ma, to  explain  a  problem. 

UnridiculOUS,  fin-r^-dikifi-l&s,  adj.  Not  ridi- 
culous. 

To  Unrig,  6n-r!g,'  v.  a.    To  strip  off"  the  tackle. 

Unrighteous,  iui-rl-tsh^-&s,  adj.  Unjust,  wicked, 

sinful,  bad. 

Unrighteously,  &n-rKtshi-fis-l(^,  adv.  Unjust- 
ly, wickedly,  sinfully. 

Unrighteousness,  &n-rlitsh(i-&s-n5s,  s.  Wick- 
edness, injustice. 

Unrightful,  hn-r\te-f?il,a(0.  Notrightfui,  not  just. 

To  UnRING,  &ii-ri!ig,'  p.  a.    To  deprive  of  a  ring. 
To  Unrip,  &n-rip,'  v.  a.    To  cut  open. 

{(3-  Dr.  Johnson  %'erv  justly  censures  this  word  ,-«  im- 
proper, although  authorized  by  Shakesi)eare,  Bacon,  Tay- 
lor, and  Collier ;  for,   says  he',  there  is  no  dilfereiice  be- 
tween rip  and  unriv ;  therefore  the  negative  particle  is  of 
no  force.     But  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  nega- 
tive particle  is  not  merely  redundant;  it  ill!  jilies something 
in  opposition  to  what  it  is  prefixed  to;  so  that  to  unrip 
must  signify  joining  together  something  that  !ia.s  been 
ripped,  the  inseparable  preposition  un  is  not  like  in  used 
intensively  ;  for  when  we  want  to  enforce  the  \exhtoyip, 
we  say,  to  rip  up,  or  to  rip  open.—Sec  Unloose. 
Unripe,    an-Hpe,''  adj.      immature,  not  fully  con- 
cocted ;   too  early. 
Unripened,  &n-rl-pnd,  adj.  359.    Not  matured. 
Unripeness,    £in-ripe-ii^s,    s.      Immaturity,  want 

of  ripeness. 
Unrivalled,  6ii-rUv31d,  adj.     Having  no  com- 
petition ;  having  no  peer  or  equal. 
To  Unrol,  5ii-rAle,'  V.  a.    406'.    To  open  what  is 

rolled  or  convolved. 
Unromantick,  &n-r6-iiian-tik,  a({j.    Contrary  to 

romance. 
To  Unroof,    un-r55f.^  p.  a.     To  strip  off  the  roof 
or  covcriiia  of '"im."- 

UnrOOBTED,  dn-rSOst'Sd,  adj.  Driven  from  the 
roost. 

To  UnkOOT,  dn-rOOt',  v.  a.  To  tear  from  the  roots, 

to  extirpate 
Unrough,  lai-i-Lif'',  adj.  ."i  1 4.    Smooth. 
Unrounded,  fin-rouudi^d,  adj.     Not  shaped,  not 

cut  to  a  round. 
Unroyal,  &n-r6eiil,  adj.     Unprlncely,  not  royal. 
To     UNHUFfXE,     Ull-n'if-H,   1-.    n.      To  ce.i.'ic  from 

L'linmotion,  or  agitation. 
Unruffled,  in-ruf-fld,  oaj.  359.  Calm,  tranquil, 

not  tumultuous. 
Unruled,  tn-rflSid,'  adj.     Nut  directed  by  any  su- 
liLrior  power. 

UnkuUNESS,    &n-rd6I'I^-n5s,   s.    Turbulence,  tn- 
ultuousne.ss 


state  of  not  being  satisfied. 
Unsatisfied,  fin-6?.t-t1s-fide,  adj.    Not  contented, 

not  pleasid. 

Unsatisfying,  fin-sit-tls-fl-ing,  adj.    Unable  to 

gratify  to  the  full. 

Unsavouriness,  5n-s4-v&r-d-n^s,  J.  Bad  taste  ; 
b:;!l  smell. 

Unsavoury,  &ii-siiv&r-^,  adj.  Tasteless ;  having 
a  bad  taste ;  having  an  ill  smell,  fetid ;  unpleasing,  dis- 
gusting. 

To  Unsay,  &n-sa,'  v.  a.    To  retract,  to  recant, 

UnscalY,  ftn-ski-le,  adj.    Having  no  scales. 

Unscarred,  &n-skard,'  adj.  Not  marked  with 
wounds. 

UnschoLASTICK,  &ii-skA-lisitik,  a(fj.  Not  bred 
to  literature. 

Unschooled,  &n-6k65ld,'  adj.  Uneducated,  noJ 
Ic.irned. 

Unscorched,  fin-skortsht/  adj.  359.  Not  touch- 
ed by  fire. 

Unscreened,  &n-skr6^nd,'  adj.  Not  covered,  wot 
protected. 

UnSCRIPTURAL,  fin-skripitshi-rM,  adj.  Not  de- 
fensible by  scripture. 

To  Unseal,  &n-s^le,'  v.  a.   To  open  any  thing  sealed. 

Unsealed,  &n-s^ld,'  adj.  ii59.  Wanting  a  seal  ; 
having  the  seal  broken. 

To  Unseam,  fiii-semef  t>.  a.    To  rip,  to  cut  open. 

Unsearchable,  &n-sertsh-A-bl,  adj.  inscrutable, 
not  to  be  explored. 

UnseaRCHAbleness,  ftn-sertsh-3/-bl-n^s,  s.  Im- 
possibility to  be  explored. 

Unseasonable,  &n-s^izn-i-bl,  adj.  Not  suitabk 
n,  .line  or  occasion,  unfit,  untimely,  ill-timed;  not  ii 
(.reeable  to  the  time  of  the  year ;  late,  as,  an  Unseason- 
able time  of  night. 

Unreasonableness,  &n-s^-zn-&-bl-nes,  s.   Un- 

suitableiicfs. 

Unseasonably,  &n-si-zn-a-bli,  adu.    Not .«.  a- 

sonably,  not  agreeable  to  time  or  occasion. 

Unseasoned  fin-se-ziid,  adj.  359.  Unseason.iijie, 
untimely,  ill-timed.  Out  of  use.  Unformed,  not  quali- 
fied by  use  ;  irregular;  inordinate;  not  kept  till  Ii;  for 
use;  not  salted,  as,  unseasoned  meat. 

UnsecONDED,  fin-s§k-un-d^d,  adj.  Not  support- 
ed ;  not  exemplified  a  second  time. 

UnSECRET,  6ii-s^-krlt,  adj.  99.  N'ot  dose,  not  trusty 

UnseCURE,  un-sii-kfire,'  adj.     Not  safe. 

UnseducED,  fin-si-dist,'  adj.    Not  dr.iwn  to  ill. 

Unseeing,  &n-sddiiiig,  adj.  410.  Wanting  the- 
power  of  vision. 

To  Unseem,  &n-s^t5m,'  v.  n.     Not  to  seem. 

Unseemliness,  fin-sd^mil^nii,  «.  indecency, 
Indeconim,  uncomehness. 

Unseemly,  &ii-s<?i'in-ld,  adj.  indecent,  uncome- 
ly,  unbecoming. 
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Unseen,  fin-seiJn,'  adj.     Not  seen,  not  discovered;!  Unsinking,  tm-singkiing,  adj.  410.    Not  sinking 
in-isible,  undiscoverable;  unskilled,  unexperienced.       UnSINEWED,  fin-slni6de,  adj.     Nerveless   weak. 

UNSELFISH,  un-6elt-lsh,  aO/.     Not  addicted  to  pri-    T1    .„„._„„    ,'„    2„r„?„„        r    Am      ■, 
vate  interest.  UnSINNING,  un-sin-ning,  ac//.  410.     Impeccable. 

UnsenT,  fin-s^nt,'  rtrf/.     Not  seitf;  Unsent  for,  not  ]  ^ '^^'f  BANNED,   in-skiad/  at^/.     Not  measured,  not 
called  by  letter  or  messenger.  "r^-.^.,,  o 

Unsepaeable,   fin-sdp-ir-S-bl,  adj.    Not  to  be 
parted,  not  to  be  divided. 

UnsepaRATED,  &n-s§p-ir-a-t^d,  nd/.    Not  parted. 

UnserticEABLE,   in-s^r-vls-u-bl,   adj.     Useless, 
bringing  no  advantage. 

[JnserviceabLV,    nn-slrivis-S-bl^,   adv.    With- 
out use,  without  advantage. 

Unset,  fin-s5t/  adj.    Not  set,  not  placed. 

To  UnsETTLK,   fin-s3t-tl,   v.  a.     To  make  uncer- 
tain ;  to  move  from  a  place ;  to  overthrow. 

Unsettled,  &n-s5t-tld,  adj.  359.    Not  fixed  in 

resolution,  not  determined,  not  steady;  unequable,  not 

regular,  changeable ;  not  established ;  not  fixed  in  a 

place  of  abode. 
UnseTTLEDNESS,  &n-s5t-tld-n5s,  s.    Irresolution, 

undetermined  state  of  mind ;  uncertainty,  fluctuation. 
Unsevebed,    &n-s^vi^ird,   a<^".      Not  parted,   not 

divided. 
To  UnseX,   5n-s^ks,'   V.   a.     To   make  otherwise 

than  the  sex  commonly  Is. 
To  Unshackle,  &n-sh5k-kl,  v.  a.    To  looje  from 

bonds. 

Unshadowed,  fin-shSd-ide,  adj.    Not  clouded, 

n  it  darkened. 
UnsHaKEABLE,   6n-sha-kil-bl,   adj.     Not  subject 

to  concussion See  ReconcUeable. 

Unshared,  &n-shikt,'  adj.     Not  shaken. 
Unshaken,  &n-sha'kii,  adj.  103.    Not  agitated, 

not  moved  ;  not  subject  to  concussion ;  not  weakened 

in  resolution,  not  moved. 
UnsHAMED,  fin-shamd,'  adj.    Not  shamed. 
UnsHAPEN,   in-sha-pn,   adj.  103.     Miss-shapcn, 

deformed. 
U.N'SHARED,  iin-shard,'  arf;.    Not  partaken,  not  had 

in  common. 
To  UnsheaTH,   &n-sh^TH,'   v-  a.  437.    To  draw 

from  the  scabbard. 
U.vsheD,  &n-sh5d/  adj.     Not  spilt. 
Unsheltered,  &n.sh^lit&rd,  adj.    Wantingpro. 

tection. 
To  Unship,  &n-shlp,'  v.  a.    To  take  out  of  a  ship. 
U.nshocKED,  un-sli&kt,'  ad).  359.    Not  disgusted, 

not  olTcnded. 
Unshod,  &n-sh5d/  adj.    Having  no  shoes. 
UnshooK,  ftn-shidk,' /wrt.  adj.    Not  shaken. 
Unshorn,  fin-shArn/  adj     Not  clipped.— See  Shorn. 
Unshot,  fin-sh&t,'  part.  adj.     Not  hit  by  shot. 
T>  U.VSHOrT,  &n-shoQL,'  v.  a.    To  retract  a  shout 


computed. 

Unskilled,  fin-sklld^  adj.  Wanting  skill,  want- 
ing knowledge. 

Unskilful,  &n-skil-ful,  adj.  Wanting  art,  wanU 
ing  knowledge. 

Unskilfully,  &n-sklliful-^,  adv.  Without 
knowledge,  without  art. 

Unskilfulness,  tin-skll-ful-n^s,  i.  Wantofart^ 
want  of  knowledge. 

Unslain,  &n-slane,'  adj.    Not  killed. 

Unslaked,  aa-slakt/  adj.  359.  Not  quenched. 
—See  To  Slake. 

Unsleeping,  fin-sl^(5pilng,  adj.    Ever  wakeful. 

Unslifping,  &n-slip'ing,  adj.  410.  Not  liable  to 
slip,  fast. 

UnsmircHED,  &n-sm5rtsht,'  adj.  Unpolluted,  not 
stained. 

Uns.MOKED,  &n-sm6kt,'  adj.  359.    Not  smoked. 

Unsociable,  Sn-si-sh^-A-bl,  «(//.  Not  kind,  not 
communicative  of  good. 

Unsociablv,  5n-s6-sli(i-S-bl^,   adv.    Not  kindly. 

UnsOILED,  &n-s61ld,'  adj.  Not  polluted,  not  taint- 
ed, not  stained. 

U.NSOLD,  un-s61d,'  adj.    Not  changed  for  money. 

UnsOLDIERLIKE,  &ll-s61-jer-like,  adj.  Unbecom- 
ing a  soldier. 

UnsoUD,  ?in-s51-ld,  adj.    Fluid,  not  coherent. 

Unsolat:ii,  fin-sSlvd/  adj.    Not  solved. 

Unsophisticated,  &ns6-fls-te-ka-t5d,  ad;'. 
Not  adulterated. 

UnsortED,  un-sort-Sd,  a(^.  Not  distributed  by 
proper  separation. 

Unsought,  &ii-sivvt/  adj.  Had  without  seeking  , 
not  searched. 

Unsound,  Qn-sound,' ad/.  Sickly,  wanting  health  ; 
not  free  from  cracks ;  rotten,  corrupted ;  not  ortho- 
dox ;  not  honest,  not  upright ;  not  sincere,  not  faith- 
ful; erroneous,  wrong;  not  fast  under  font. 

Unsounded,  un-s6und-^d,  u(lj.  Not  tried  by 
the  plummet. 

U.VSOUND.MESS,  ftn-souiid-nes,  s.  Erroneousness 
of  belief,  want  of  orthodoxy  ;  corruptness  of  any  kind ; 
want  of  strength,  want  of  solidity. 

Unsoured,  &n-sourd,'  adj.  359.  Not  made  sour, 
not  made  morose. 

Unsown,  &n-s6ne,'  adj.  Not  propagated  by  scat- 
tering seed. 

U.NSPARED,  Ein-spard,'  adj.  359.    Not  spared. 

Unsparing,  fin-spa-ring,  adj.  410.    Not  sparing, 

not  parsimonious. 


UnshoweeeD,    £in-sb6ard/   adj.    Not  watered  by   Jj  UnspeaK,    fiii-sp^ke,'  t).  c.    To  retract,  to  re- 


showers. 
Unshrinking,  &n-shrlngkilng,  adj.    Not  recoii- 


UnshunnaBLE,  fin-shininJ-bl,  adj.     Inevitable. 
L'NSIiTED,  &n-sift-Sd,  adj.     Not  parted  by  a  sieve; 

not  tried. 
Un  SIGHT,  &n-sile/  adj.     Not  seeing 
LLnsighted,  &n-slitld,  adj.    Invisible 
Unsightli-vess,    &n-sitey^-n^s,    «.      Deformity 

disagreeableuess  to  the  eye. 
Unsightly,  &n-alteil4  adj.     Disagreeable  to  the 

sight. 
UnsincEBE,    ia-sln-sdre,'   cui;.      .Not  hearty,   not 

faithful ;  not  genuine,  impure,  adulterated ;  not  sound, 
•  not  solid. 

UnSINCERITY,    &n-sla-ser^-ti,    s.    Adulteration 
cheat 


Not  to  be  ex- 

Inexprossibly 

Not  partiiu- 


Unspeakable,  fin-sp^iki-bl,  adj. 

pressed ;  inefiUble  ;  unutterable. 
Unspeakably,  &ii-speiki-bl^,  adu. 

ilicli'ably. 
Unspecihed,  &n-sp5i-s(!*-flde,  adj 

larly  mentioned. 
UnSPECULATIVE,  &n-sp6ki6-liL-tlV,  ac().   Not  theo- 
retical. 
Unsped,   tin-sp^d,'  adj.     Not  despatched,  not  per 

liirmcd.— f-ee  Ulisialcen. 
U.vspENT,  fin-spent/  adj.     Not  wasted,  not  dimin- 
ished, not  weakened. 
To  Unsphere,  tir.-sfere,'  v.  a.     To  move  Irom  its 

orb. 
Unspied,  fm-spidt','  adj.    Not  discovered,  not  seei 
!  U.VSPILT,    un-spilt,'    adj.    369.      Not    shed  ;    not 
To  UnsINEW,  un-slnifi,  v-  a.   To  deprive  of  strength.       spoiled,  not  maned. 

UnSI.VGED,  &n-snijd,' cfi/.  359.     Not  scorched,  not  ^'i*  UnsPIRIT,     un-spll-lt,    v.  fi.    To  dispirit,  to  de- 
touched  bv  fire  I     press,  to  deject.  -- ,- 


UNS 
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«»*  559.  i?&te  72,  f^ir  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— m6  93,  uic-t  96— pine  105,  pin  107— mS  162.  mAvo  15'1-. 
Nol  plundered,  not 


UNsroiLED,   &n-spoild,'  adj. 

(lillaged ;  not  marred. 

Unspotted,  un-sp5t-tlcl,  adj.  Not  markt^  with 
any  stain ;  immaculate,  not  tainted  with  guilt. 

UnSQUARED,  un-skward,'  adj.  359.  Not  formed, 
irre^uhir. 

Unstable,  un-stA-bl,  adj.  Not  fixed,  not  fast;  ill- 
constant,  irresolute. 

Unstaid,  Ein-stade,'  adj.  Not  cool,  not  prudent, 
not  settled  into  discretion,  not  steadv,  mutable. 

UnSTAIDNESS,  &n-Stade-n^s,  S.  Indiscretion,  vo- 
latile mind. 

Unstained,  ftn-stand,'  adj.   Nn  stained,  not  died, 

not  discoloured. 

UnSTANCHED,  l\n-st;uisht,    adj.  215.     Not  stop- 
ped, not  staved. 
JJ^r-   Dr.  Johnson  has  suelt  the  snnple  of  this  word 

itanch,  and  the  compovnul  wutanndifd.    Mr.  .Sheridan 


has  followed  him  in  'this  oversight ;  but  it  ouyht  to  be 
observed,  that  as  the  wor<l  comes  from  ihe  [•"rcnch  estaii- 
cher,  neither  of  tliese  words  should  Ije  written  with  u. 
To  UnsTATE,  &n-state,'  v.  a  To  put  out  of  state. 
Unstatutable,  tin-stltitshii-tA-bl,  adj.  Con- 
trary to  statute. 
UnsTLADFAST,   fin-st^difAst,  adj.    Not  fixed,  not 

f.ist ,  not  resolute. 
Unsteadily,   &»-sl^d-dd-l<i,   adv.     Without  any 

certainty  ;  inconstantly,  not  consistently. 
Unsteadiness,  &n-st^d-ilii-n§s,  .?.    Want  of  con. 

stancy,  irresolution,  mutability. 
Unsteady,  un-st^dMi^,  adj.    Inconstant,  irresolute, 
mutable,  variable,  changeable;  not  fixeil,  not  settled. 
Unsteeped,  Oii-'.it^^pt,'  adj.  359.    Not  so.iked. 
To  UnSTING,  &n-sting,' !).  a.    To  disarm  of  a  sting. 
Unstinted,  &n-stint-^d,  adj.    Not  limited. 
UnstirhED,   &n-stfivd'  adj.     Not  stirred,  not  .igi- 

tated. 
To  Unstitch,   fin-stltsh,'  v.  a.    To  oi)en  by  pick. 

iiig  the  stitches. 
UnSTOOPING,    &n-st6op-lng,    adj.      Not  bending, 

not  yielding. 
To  Unstop,   &n-stip,'   v.  a.    To  free  from  stop  or 

obstruction. 
U.N'STOPPKD,  un-stui)t,'  adj.    Meeting  no  resistance. 
Unstrained,  uii-straiid,'  adj.    liisy,  not  forced. 
UNSTRAmiNED,  un-sti'a-tnd,  adj.  359.    Not  con- 
tracted. 
Unstkengthened,  an-str§ng-</jnd,  adj.  359. 

Not  supported,  not  assisted. 

Z'o  Unstring,  un-string,'  v.  a.  To  relax  any  thing 
strung,  to  deprive  of  strings;  to  loose,  to  untie. 

UnstrucK,  fin-str&k,'  adj.    Not  moved,  not  afTected. 

Unstudied,  an-st&d-ld,  adj.  282.  Not  premedi- 
tated, nol  laboured. 

Unstofeed,  &ii-st&ft,'  adj.  359.  Unfilled,  unfur- 
nished. 

Unsubstantial,  tin-sub-stln-shil,  adj.  Not 
solid,  not  palpable;  not  real 

UnSUCCEEDED,  &n-suk-seti-d5d,  adj.  Not  suc- 
ceeded. 

Unsuccessful,  fiii-s&k-s§s-ful,  adj.    Not  having 

the  wished  event. 

Unsuccessfully,   &n-s&k-s^s-ful-^,  adv.     Un- 
fortunately, without  success. 
Unsuccessfulness,  &n-sik-s^i>-f&l-n§s,  s.    Want 

of  success. 

Unsuccessive,  in-sik-s^s-slv,  adj.  -N'ot  proceed- 
ing  by  fiux  of  parts. 

Unsucked,  fin-sukt,'  adj.  359.  Not  having  the 
breasts  drawn. 

UnSUFFERABLK,  &n-sif-f&r-i-bl,  adj.  Not  sup- 
portable, intolerable. 

Unsufficience,  iin-s&f-fish-^nse,  adj.  Inability 
to  answer  the  end  proposed. 

UnsuffiCIENT,  in-s&f-fisli-Ont,  adj.  Unable,  in- 
adequate 
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Unsugared,  5ii-sh&g- Jird,  adj.  359.     Not  sweet- 
ened with  sug.ar. 
Unsuitable,  &n-sfiiti-bl,  adj.     Not  congruous, 

not  C(jual,  not  proportionate. 
UnSUITAULENESS,  un-s{l-t3-bl-nes,  S.    Incongmi. 

ty,  unfitness. 
UnSUITING,    un-si-llng,   adj.  410.     Not  fitting, 

nol  becoming. 
UnsuLUED,    &n-sfll-lia,    adj.    282.     Not  fouled, 

not  disgraced,  pure. 
Unsung,    &n-siing,'   adj.     Not  celebrated   in  verjc, 

not  recited  in  verse. 

Unsunned,  un-s&nd,'  adj.   359.    Not  exposed  to 

the  sun. 
Unsuperfluous,    un-s6-p^r-flu-&s,   adj.     Not 

more  than  enough. 

UnSUPPLANTED,  6n-s&p-pllnt-M,  adj.  Not 
forced,  or  thrown  from  under  that  which  supports  it; 
not  dcfc.ited  by  stratagem. 

UnSUPPORTABLE,  tin-s&p-p(irt-l-bl,  adj.  Into- 
lerable, such  as  cannot  be  endured. 

Unsupported,   im-s&p-port-^d,  adj.    Not  sus. 

tained,  not  held  up;  not  assisted. 
Unsure,  &n-shiare,'  adj.    Not  certain. 
Unsur.mountable,  &n.s&r-in6unt-i-bl,  aaj   Not 

to  be  overcome. 
Unsusclttille,  &n-sus-s5p-tt^-bl,n(/;'.  Incapable, 

not  liable  to  admit. 

Unsuspect,  &ii-6us-p^kt,'  7     ,.     .. 

r-  2        ^        u  I .\  %     C  O'U-     ^fotcon- 

Unsuspected,  un-sus-pek-tod,  ^     •' 

sidered  as  likely  to  do  or  mean  111. 
Unsuspecting,    un-sCls  p^k-tlng,  adj.     Not  ima- 
gining that  any  ill  is  designed. 

Unsuspicious,  &n-s&s-pish-&s,  adj.     Having  nc 

suspicion. 
UnsusTAINED,   &n-s&s-tand,'  adj.     Not  suiiixirteH., 

not  held  up. 
UnsWAVABLE,    un-swa-i-bl,   adj.     Not  to  be  go- 
verned or  influenced  by  another. 
UnsV/AY'ED,  &n-s\vade/  adj.     Not  wielded. 
To  UnswEAR,   &n-s\vare,'  v.  n.    Not  to  swear,  to 

recant  any  thing  sworn. 
T'o   UnsweaT,    Ciii-svvet,'   V.  a.     To  ease  after  fa- 
tigue ;   to  cool  after  exercise. 
Unsworn,  On-swAm,'  adj.    Not  bound  by  an  oath. 
Untainted,  in-tant-^d,  adj.  Not  sullied,  not  pol- 
luted ;  not  charged  with  any  crime  ;  not  eonuptcil  by 
mixture. 
UntaKEN,  &n-ta-kn,  adj.    Not  taken. 
Untai.KED-OF,  &n-ta\vkt-6v,  adj.    Not  mentioned 

iu  the  world. 
UnTAMEABLE,  un-taimi-  bl,  adj.    Not  to  be  tamed, 
not  to  be  subdueil. 

Jf^  Dr.  Johnson  inserts  the  silent  rafter  m  both  in  this 
word  and  its  simple  tameable;  but  in  blamable  and  an 
blaniable,  omits  it.  Mr.  .Sheridan  has  followed  him  in  the 
two  first  words;  but  though  he  inserts  the  e  in  UamaUe, 
he  leaves  it  out  in  unlilanmblr.  In  mv  opinion  the  silent 
e  ought  to  be  omitted  in  all  tlicstc  words.  For  the  re:iM)ns, 
see  Preliminary  Observalioru  to  the  liliyimng  Dictionary, 
page  xiii. — See  also  the  word  ReconciUable. 

Untamed,   fin-tamd,'  adj.    359.     Not  subdued, 

not  siijipressed. 
To  Untangle,  &ii-ting-gl,  v.  a,  405.    To  loose 

from  intricacy  or  convolution. 

Untasted,  Cin-tas^t^d,  adj.  Not  tasted,  not  tried 
by  the  palate. 

Untast'ING,  &n-tas-tlng,  adj.  410.  Notperceiv. 
ing  any  taste ;  not  trynig  by  the  palate. 

Untaught,  &n-ta\vl,'  ailj.  Uninstructed,  unedu- 
cated. Ignorant,  unlettered ;  debarred  from  instruction, 
unskillid,  new,  not  having  use  or  practice. 

To  UntEACH,  fin-tL'tsli,'  V.  a.  To  make  to  quit 
to  forget  wh.U  has  been  inculcated. 

UntempeRFJ»,  I'ln.l^m-p&rd,  -idj.     Not  tempered. 

UntEMPTED,  iii-tdint-^d,  adj.  Not  cmbarrasied 
by  temptation  ;  not  invited  by  any  thing  alluring. 
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L'NTENABLE,  lui-tOn-J-bl,  adj.  Xot  to  be  held  in 
possrssion  ;  not  capable  of  dpfencc. — See  Tenable. 

Untkxanted,  Qn-t^n'Ant-^d,  adj.  Having  no 
tenant. 

Intended,  fint^nd'ed  adj.  Not  having  any  at- 
tendance. 

UnTKNDER,  iin-ten-dar,  adj.  98.  Wanting  soft- 
ness, wanting  affection. 

UnTEN'DERED,  &n-teiid'urd,  adj.     Not  offered. 

Ta  UnteN'T,  tin-t^nt,' z;.  a.    To  bring  out  of  a  tent. 

LJnTENTED,  &n-t^nt-5d,  adj.  Having  no  medica- 
ments applied. 

Unterrified,  fin-t^rire-fide,  adj.  359.  Not  af- 
frighted, not  struck  with  fear. 

Unthanked,  un-<Aingkt,'  adj.  Not  rep.iired  with 
acknowledgment  of  a  kindness ;  not  received  with 
tliinkfulness. 

UnTHANSFUJ.,  £n-l/;ingk'fil,  adj.  Ungrateful, 
returning  no  acknowledgment. 

UnthankfuLLY,  hn-tlAngV-Shl-k,  adv.  Without 
thanks. 

Unthankfulness,  iin-f/ilngk-ful-n^S,  s.  Want 
of  thankfulness. 

Unthawed,  &n.//jawd,'  adj.  Not  dissolved  after 
frost. 

To  UnTHINK,  &n-//ilngk,'  i;.  a.  To  recall,  or  dis- 
miss a  thought. 

Unthinking,  &n-</angk-ing,  aJj.  Thoughtless, 
not  given  to  reflection. 

UnTHORNY,  hn-th6r-n^,  adj.  Not  obstructed  by 
prickles. 

UnthOUGHT-OF,  &n-</iawt-5v,  adj.  Not  regard- 
ed, not  heeded. 

To  Unthread,  hn-thrM(  v.  a.    To  loose. 

UnTHREATENED,  hn-thrh-tnd,  adj.  359.  Not 
menaced. 

UnthrifT,  fin-ZArlft/s.    An  extravagant,  a  prodigal. 

UnTHRIFTILY,  &ll-i/irlfitti-l|i,  adv.  Without  fru- 
gality. 

Unthrifty,  hn-tkrlf'-ta,  adj.  Prodigal,  profuse, 
lavish,  wasteful ;  not  easily  made  to  thrive  or  fatten. 

Unthriving,  &n-</jrl-ving,  adj.  Not  thriving, 
not  prospering. 

To  Unthrone,  fin-</ir6ne,'  v.  a.  To  pull  down 
from  the  throne. 

Untidy,  fin-ti'd«l,  adj.  Reverse  of  Tidy.  A  col- 
loquial word — See  Tidy. 

To  Untie,  &n-tl,'  v.  a.  To  unbind,  to  free  from 
bonds ;  to  loosen  from  convolution  or  knot ;  to  set  free 
from  any  objection  ;  to  resolve,  to  clear. 

Untied,  &n-tide,'arf/.  282.  Not  bound,  not  gather- 
ed in  a  knot;  not  fastened  by  any  binding  or  knot 

Until,  &n-tll,' adi).  To  the  time  that;  totheplaceth.it. 

UnTILLED,  hn-t\\\d;  adj.  359.     Not  cultivated. 

Untimbered,  fm-tlm-b&rd,  adj.  Not  furnished 
with  timber,  weak. 

Untimely,  &n-tlmeil^,  adj.  Happening  before  the 
Tintural  time. 

'UntlmeLY,  &n-tlmeil(J,  adv.  Before  the  natural 
time. 

Untinged.  Qn-tinjd;  adj.  Not  stained,  not  dis- 
coloured ;  not  infected. 

U.NTIRABLE,    an-tUri-bi,   adj.    Indefatigable,  un- 

wearied. 
Untired,  fin-tird,'  adj.  282.    Not  made  weary. 
Untitled,  &n-tUtld,  adj.  359.    Having  no  title. 
U.NTO,  ixn'-M,  prep.    To.     It  was  the  old  word  for 

To,  now  obsolete. 
UnTOIJ),  fin-tAld,'  adj.     Not  related  ;   not  revealed. 

Untouched,  fin-t&tsht/  adj.  359.  Not  touched, 
"ofjj^c'ied ;  not  moved,  not  affected ;  not  meddled 

Untoward,  An-tAiird,  adj.  Fro  ward,  perverse, 
^^S^^'  "°'  ^^^^  ^"''^^'^  °'^  '^"S'^'  :  awkward,  un- 
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AwLirarJ, 


Not  trod- 


Untowardly,    &n-t6-\vi'ird-I^,   adj. 

perverse,  froward. 

Untraceable,  an-tra-si  bl,  a.'//.  Not  to  be  traced 
Untraced,    fin-trast,'  adj.     Not  marked    by  anv 

footsteps. 
UnTRACTAELE,   un-trik'tA-bl,   adj.    Not  yielding 

to  common  measures  and  management ;  rough,  difficult. 
Untractableness,   &n-trak-ta.bl-n^s,  s.     State 

of  being  untractable. 
Untrading,  &ii-tra-diiig,  adj.  410.     Not  engag- 

ed  in  commerce. 
Untrained,  &n-trand/  adj.    Not  educated,  not  in- 
structed, not  disciplined  ;  irregular,  ungovernable. 
Untransferuable,  un-trins-fi§i--4-bl,  adj.    In- 

c.-'pable  of  being  transferred. 
UntranspaRENT,    fin-trSns-pa-r5iU,    adj.     Not 

diaphanous,  opaque. 
UnTKAVELLED,   &n-trilviri,  adj.    Never  troddot: 

by  passengers  ;  having  nfver  seen  IbrelsTi  countries. 
To  UntbeaD,  &n-tr^d,'  v.  a.    To  tread  back,  to  gi 

back  in  the  same  steps. 
Untreasured,  &n-tr5zh-&rd,  adj.    Not  laid  up 

not  rcposited. 

U.NTREATABLE,  fin-tr^tA-bl,  adj.  Not  treatable, 
not  practicable. 

Untried,  ftn-trlde,'  adj.  282.  Not  yet  attempted ; 
not  yet  experienced ;  not  having  passed  trial. 

Untriumphaele,  fin-tri-imf-i-bl,  adj.  Which 
allows  no  triumph. 

Untkod,  &n-tr6d,'  7 

Untrodden,  fin-trSd-rfn,  103.  3  "  •^' 
den,  not  marked  by  the  foot. 

UntrOLLED,  hn-tr6ld,'  adj.  Not  bowled,  not  rolled 
along. 

UnTHOUBLED,  &n-tr&bibld,  adj.  40.5.  Not  dis- 
turbed by  care,  sorrow,  or  guilt;  not  agitated,  notcou 
fused  ;  not  interrupted  in  the  natural  course  ;  trans- 
parent, clear. 

Untrue,  uii.tr65,'  ad}.  339.  Fake  ;  contrary  tc 
reality  ;  false,  not  faithful. 

Untruly,  &n-trA6-kS  adv.  Falsely,  not  according 
to  truth. 

UntrusTTNESS,  &n-tr&sit^-n^s,  s.    Unfaithfulness. 

Untruth,  hn-trbith^  s.  Falsehood,  contrariety  tc 
reality;  moral  falsehood,  not  veracity;  treachery, 
want  of  fidelity ;  false  assertion. 

UntunabLE,  fin-tilini-bl,  adj.  Unharmonious, 
not  musical. 

To  Untune,  fin-tine/  v.  a.  To  make  incapable 
of  harmony ;  to  disorder. 

Unturned,  &n-turnd,'  adj.    Not  turned. 

Untutored,  ftn-ti-tfird,  adj.  359.  Uninstructed, 

untaught. 
To   Untwine,   &n-twlne,'  v.  a.    To  open  what  i. 
held  together  by  convolution  ;  to  open  what  is  wrapped 
on  itself ;  to  separate  that  which  clasjw  round  any  thing. 

To  Untwist,  fin-twist/  v.  a.  To  separate  any  thiny 
involved  in  each  otlier,  or  wrapped  U))  on  themselves. 

To  Unty,  &n-tl,'  V.  a See  Untie. 

To  Unvail,  fin-vile,'  t».  a.  To  uncover,  to  strij: 
of  a  veil. 

UnvaLUABLE,  fin-vJl-i-J-bl,  adj.  Inestimable, 
being  above  price. 

Unvalued,  fin-v41-6de,  adj.  Not  prized,  neglect- 
ed ;  inestimable,  above  price. 

UnVANQUISHED,  fin-vingikwJsht,  adj.  Not  con- 
quered, not  overcome. 

U.NVARIAELE,  un-va-r^-d-bl,  adj.  Not  change.-ible, 
not  mutable. 

Unvaried,  fin-va-rld,  adj.  282.  Not  changed 
not  diversified. 

Unvarnished,   &n-vJrinlsht,  adj.     Notoverlaij 

with  varnish;  not  adorned,  not  decorated. 

Unvarying,  5n-va-r«S-lng,  a^/;.  41a    Not  liabu 

to  change. 
To  Unveil,  fin-vale,'  v.  a.    To  disclose,  to  show 
41  667 
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Plainly,  I  UnwEEPED,  un-wet^pt/  adj.  370.     Not  lamented, 
j      Now  Unwept. 
Not|  Unweetin'G,   &n-wee-tlng,  adj.  410.     Ignorant, 
I     unknowing. 
Un^VEIGHE©,  &ii-wade,'  adj.  Not  examined  by  the 

balance ;  not  considered,  negligent. 
UnwEighing,  fi^n-vva-ing,  adj.  410.    InconsiJcr- 


UnVEILEDLY,   un-va'led-le,   adv.  104 

without  disguise.  7    i   i  >  i     -  i 

Unventilated,    an-v6n-te-la-tM,    adj 

fanned  by  the  wind. 
Unveritablk,  un-verie-U-bl,  adj.    Not  true. 
Unversed,   &n-v§rst,'    adj.  359.     Unacquainted; 

unskilled. 


ate,  tnoughtless. 


UnvexED,  Sn-vgkst/  arfj.  359.    Untroubled,  un-l-.-"^»;—^^^^^^^^  Not  pleasing, 

disturbed  ' 


Unviolated,  &n-vi-A-la-t5d,  adj.    Not  injured, 

not  broken. 
Unvirtcjous,  in-vSritshii-tis,  adj.    Wanting  vir- 

tue. 
Un VISITED,  &n-vlz-lt-?d,  adj.    Not  resorted  to. 
Ununiform,  &n-yi-n^-form,  adj.    Wanting  uni- 

fovn:iity. 
Unvoyageable,  5n-v6^-3.-ja-bl,  adj.    Not  to  be 

passed  over  or  voyaged. 
Unurged,  5n-&rjd,'  adj.  359.     Not  incited,  not 

pressed. 
Unused,  &n-ilzd,'  adj.  359.     Not  put  to  use,  un- 
employed ;  not  accustomed. 
Unuseful,  &n-iise-fil,   adj.     Useless,  serving  no 

purpose.  • 

Unusual,  &n-6izh£i-M,  adj.  456.    Not  common, 

not  frequent,  rare. 
UnusuaLNESS,  fin-ii-zhi-il-nes,  s.    Uncommon- 

ness,  infrequency. 

Unutterable,  &n-ut-t&r-J-bl,  adj.     ineffable, 


not  grattful. 
Unwell,  &n-wll,'  adj.    Not  in  perfect  health. 

{f5»  This  word  has  very  properly  been  added  to  John- 
son by  Mr.  Mason,  who  quotes  for  it  the  authority  ol 
Lord  Chesterfield.  Its  real  use,  however,  is  a  sufficient 
•luthority,  for  it  expresses  a  state  of  body  but  too  com- 
mon, that  of  being  neither  well  nor  ill,  but  between  both. 
If  I  remember  rightly,  the  first  time  I  heard  this  word 
A  as  in  Ireland;  and  I  have  ever  since  admired  the  pro- 
I'-iety  of  it. 

Unwept,    Jin-wept/   adj.     Not  lar^-nted,   not  be- 
moaned. 
Unwet,  &n-w§t/  adj.    Not  moist. 
Unwhipt,  fin-hwipt/  adj.  359.      Wot  punished, 
not  corrected. 

Unwholesome,  &n-liw61ei'S&m,  adj.  insalubri- 
ous, mischievous  to  health ;  corrupt,  tainted. 

Unwieldily,  &n-wi^l-d4-l^,  adu.  Heavily,  with 
difficult  motion. 

Unwieldiness,  &n-we^l-d^-n5s,  adj.  Heaviness, 
difficulty  to  move,  or  be  moved. 

Unwieldy,  &n-wt^dl-d^,  adj.  Unmanageable,  no! 
easily  moving  or  moved,  bulky,  weighty,  ponderous. 


inexpressible.  1   »    ?     4     1         •  1      ■-""•i b  — • ."        °     '- ' 

UnVULNERABLE,  &n-vMiniir-a-bl,  a^/7.    Exempt  jj^^^^^j^^Lij^g^  fm-wil-Ung,  at^".  410.     Loath,  not 

from  wound,  not  \'ulnerable.         _  I     cmitentetl,  not  inclined,  not  complying  by  inelimtion. 

Un  WAKENED,  fiu-waiknd,  ad/".  103.359.    No«j  Unwillingly,  &n-wil-ling-ld,   adv      ^"-^  ""'^ 


roused  from  sleep. 
UnwaLLED,  uii-wawld/  adj.    Having  no  walls. 
Unwares,    fin-warz/  adv.     Unexi>cctedly,  before 

any  caution. 
Unwarily,  &n-wa^^l<5,  adv.    Without  caution, 

carelessly. 
Un-avaRINESS,  an-wa-re-nes,  s.    Want  of  caution, 

carelessness. 
Unwarlike,  &n-warilike,  adj 

not  u.'scd  to  war. 


Not   with 

good  will,  not  without  loathness. 

Umv'ILLINGNESS,  fin-wU-ling-n^s,   s.    Loathness 

disinclination. 
To  Unwind,  &n-wlnd,  v.  a.    Fret,  and  part.  pass. 
Unwound.     To  separate  any  thing  convolved,  to  un- 
twist, to  untwine  ;  to  disentangle,  to  loose  from  en- 
tanglement. 
To  Unwind,  &n-wlnd,'  v.  n.    To  admit  evolution. 
Not  fit  for  war,  I UnTOPED,  fiii-wlpt,'  adj.  359.    Not  cleaned. 

I  UnttiSE,  &n--\\-ize,'  adj.     Weak,  defective  in  wisdom 


Unwarned,  &n-wirnd/  adj.  359.    Not  caution- Uj^wiselY,    &n-wize-l(^,   adv.     Weakly,  not  pru- 


ed,  not  made  wary. 


dently,  not  wisely. 


Unwarrantable,  in-wSrirSn-ti-bi,  adj.    Not  j  ^^  unwish,  I'ln-wlsh,'  v.  a.   To  wish  that  which 

is,  not  to  be. 


to  be  justified.  ,   ,  «       <  ,  n 

Unwarrantably,  &n-w6r-ran-ta-bl6,  adj.   Un- 
justifiably. 

Unwarranted,  &ii-w5i-ran-ted,  adj.    Not  as- 
certained, uncertain. 

Unwary,    iin-wk-ri,  adj.     Wanting  caution,  im- 
prudent, hasty,  precipitate;  unexpected. 

Unwashed,   fin-wisht,'    adj.     Not  washed,  not 
cleansed  by  washing. 

UnwaSTED,  &n-wa-st2d,  adj.    Not  consumed,  not 
diminished. 

Unwasting,  On-w£iisting,  adj.  410.    Not  grow- 
ing less. 

UnwayED,  &n-wade,'  adj.    Not  used  to  traveL 

UnweaKENED,  &n-wd-knd,  adj.  103.  359.    Not 
weakened. 

Unweaponed,  5n-w5p-pnd,  Of//.  103.  359.    Not 
umished  with  offensive  arms. 

UnwEARIABLE,  &n-w(i'rd-i-bl,   adj.     Not  to  be 
tired. 

Unwearied,  &n-w^-rld,    adj.  282.     Not   tircci, 
not  fatigued;  indefatigable,  continual,  not  to  ber.penU 

To  UnwEAUY,   &n-we-ri,  v.  a.     To  refresh  ifter 

weariness. 
Unwed,  &n-w2d,'  adj.    Unmarried. 

UnwedgEABLE,   6n-wed-ji-bl,  adj.     Not  to  be 
cloven. 


Unwished,  &n-wlsht,'  adj.  359.  Not  sought,  not 
desired. 

To  UnWIT,  &n-wlt,'  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  under- 
standing. ,  ,  ,    s      I! 

Unwithdrawing,  On-wlTH-draw-ing,  adj, 
"Continually  liberal. 

Unwithering,  &n-wiTH-§r-lng,  adj.  Na  liable 
to  wither  or  ftde. 

UnwithstOOF,  Cin-wiTH-stud/  adj.    Not  opposed. 

Unwitnessed,  {in-wlt-n^st,  adj.  Wanting  evi- 
dence, wanting  notice. 

Unwittingly,   un-wlt-tlng-le,    adv.     Without 

knowledge,  without  consciousness. 

Unwonted,  Cin-wun-ted,  adj.  Uncommon,  unu- 
sual, rare,  infrequent ;  unaccustomed,  unused. 

Unwooed,  fin-w55d,'  adj.    Not  wooed,  not  courted. 

UnavORKING,  fin -w&rk-ing,  adj.  Living  without 
labour. 

U.NWOr.5HIPPED,  &n-w&r-shlpt,  adj.  Not  adored. 
T(^  This  word  ought  to  be  written  with  one  p  only.— 

■^ee  £)r.  Lowth's  Grammar  at  Participle. 

Unworthily,  in-wiri-THi-l^,  adv.  Not  accord- 
ing to  desert. 

Unworthiness,   &n-w&riTHe-n6s,  s.    Want  ol 


wortJi,  want  of  merit. 
Unworthy,  fin-w&r-TH^,  adj.     Not  deserving, 
UnWEEDED,  &n-W^^d^d,  adj     Not  cleared  from       wanting  merit;  mean;  not  suitable,  not  adequate ;  un- 
seeds. '     becommg,  vile- 
5h8 
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Unwound,  &n-wound/  Participle  passive  and/w-e- 

terit  of  Unwind.     Untwisted. 

Unwounded,  &n-w65n-d^d,'  adj.  Not  wounded, 
not  hurt. 

Ti)  UnwrEATH,  fin-reTH/  v.  a.    To  untwine. 

Unwriting,  &n-ri-tlng,  adj.  410.  Not  assuming 
the  character  of  an  author. 

Unwritten,  Cin-rlt-tn,  adj.  103.  Not  conveyed 
by  writing,  oral,  traditional. 

UnwrOUGHT,  fin-riwt/  adj.  Not  laboured,  not 
manufactured. 

[Jnwrung,  &n-r6ng,'  ac0.    Not  pinched. 

Unyielded,  &n-yd^ldi^d,  adj.    Not  given  up. 

Unyielding,  &n-yd^l-dlng,  a(//.  Not  giving  place 
as  inferior. 

To  Unyoke,  fin-yoke/  v-  a.  To  loose  from  the 
yoke ;  to  part,  to  disjoin. 

Unyoked,  fin-y6kt,' ac//.  359.  Having  never  worn 
a  yojte ;  licentious,  unrestrained. 

Unzoned,  &n-z6nd,'  adj.  359.  Not  bound  with  a 
girdle. 

Up,  up,  adv.  Aloft,  on  high,  not  down  ;  out  of  bed, 
in  the  state  of  being  risen  from  rest ;  in  the  state  of  be- 
ing risen  from  a  seat ;  from  a  state  of  decurabiture  or 
concealment;  in  a  state  of  being  built ;  above  the  hori- 
zon; to  a  state  of  advancement ;  in  a  state  of  climbing; 
in  a  state  of  Insurrection ;  in  a  state  of  being  increased 
or  raised ;  from  a  remoter  place,  coming  to  any  person 
or  place ;  from  younger  to  elder  years ;  Up  and  down, 
disperscdly,  here  and  there;  backward  and  forward; 
Up  to,  to  an  equal  height  with ;  adequately  to ;  Up 
with,  a  phrase  that  signifies  the  act  of  raising  any  thing 
to  give  a  blow. 

Up,  &P,  intetj-  A  word  exhorting  to  rise  from  bed; 
a  word  of  exhortation  exciting  or  rousing  to  action. 

Up,  up,  prep.  From  a  lower  to  a  higher  part,  not 
down. 

To  Upbear,  fip-bare/  v.  a.  Fret.  Upbore ;  part, 
pasj.  Upborne.  To  sustain  aloft,  to  support  in  eleva- 
tion ;  to  raise  aloft ;  to  support  from  falling. 

To  Upbraid,  up-brade,'  v.  a.  202.  To  charge 
contemptuously  with  any  thing  disgraceful ;  to  object 
as  a  matter  of  reproach ;  to  urge  with  reproach ;  to  re- 
proach on  account  of  a  benefit  received  from  the  re- 
proacher ;  to  treat  with  contempt, 

UpbraidingLY^,  &p-bra'ding-le,  adv.  By  way  of 
reproach. 

UpbrOUGHT,  up-briwt/  jjart.  pass,  of  Upbring. 
Educated,  nurtured. 

Upcast,  &p-kist,'  part.  adj.  492.  Thrown  up- 
wards. 

Upcast,  fip-kSst,  s.  497.  A  term  of  bowling,  a 
throw,  a  cast. 

Upheld,  ftp-held,'  j»-et.  and  jiart.  pass,  of  Up- 
hold.   Maintained,  sustained. 

Uphill,  ftp-hill,  adj.  Difficult,  like  the  labour  of 
climbing  a  hill.  , 

To  UphoaRD,  ftp-hord/  v.  a.  293.  To  treasure, 
to  store,  to  accumulate  in  private  places. 

To  Uphold,  ftp-h61d,'  v.  a.  497.  Pret.  Upheld; 

and  part.  ^M.Upheld  and  Upholdca.  To  lift  on  high ; 
to  support,  to  sustain,  to  keep  from  falling ;  to  keep 
from  declension ;  tosiipportlnanystatcof  lite:  tocon- 
tinue,  to  keep  from  defeat;  to  continue  without  failing. 
Upholder,  &p-h61d-ftr,  s.  98.  a  supporter ;  an 
undertaker,  one  who  provides  for  funerals. 

Upholsterer,  6p-h61s-tftr-ftr,  *.   One  who  fur- 

,  nishes  houses,  one  who  fits  up  apartments  with  beds 
and  furniture. 

Upland,  ftp-lJnd,  s.    Higher  groanu. 

Upland,  ftp-lSnd,  adj.    Higher  in  situation. 

Uplandish,  up~land-Ish,  a^f-  Mountainous,  in- 
habiting mountains. 

To  Uplay,  ftp-la/  V.  a.    To  hoard,  to  lay  up. 

To  Uplift,  ftp-lift/  v.  a.  497.    To  raise  aloft. 

Upmost,  ftpimAst,  a<0.    Highest,  topmost. 

Upon,  &p-p5n,'  prep.  Not  under,  noting  being  on 
the  top  or  outside ;  thrown  over  the  body,  as  clothes ; 


by  way  of  imprecation  or  infliction,  it  expresses  obtes 
tation  or"))rotestation  ;  in  immediate  consequence  of ; 
with  i-espect  to ;  noting  a  particular  day  ;  noting  reli- 
ance or  trust;  near  to,  noting  situation;  on  pain  of ; 
by  mference  from ;  exactly,  according  to  ;  by,  noting 
the  means  of  support 

Upper,  fipipftr,  adj.  98.  Superior  in  place,  higher; 
higher  in  power. 

Uppermost,  ftp-pur-mist,  adj.  Highest  in  place ; 
highest  in  power  or  authority;  predominant,  mos' 
powerful. 

Uppish,  fipiplsh,  adj.    Proud,  arrogant. 

To  Upraise,  ftp-raze/  v.  a.  202.  To  raise  up, 
to  exalt. 

To  Uprear,  up-r^re,'  v.  a.  227.    To  rear  on  high 

Upright,  ftp-rite,  adj.  393.  Straight  up,  perpen- 
dicularly erect ;  erected,  pricked  up  honest,  not  de- 
clining from  the  right. 

Uprightly,  ftp'-rite-le,  adv.  Perpendicularly  tc 
the  horizon ;  honestly,  without  deviation  from  the 
right;  without  bias,  in  judgment. 

Uprightness,  ftp-rlte-n^s,  s.  Perpendicular  erec- 
tion ;  honesty,  integrity. 

To  Uprise,  up-rlze,'  v.  n.  492.  To  rise  from  de- 
ciimbiture ;  to  rise  from  below  the  horizon ;  to  rise 
with  activity. 

Uprise,  upMze,  s.  497.  Appearance  above  the 
horizon. 

Uproar,  up-r6re,  s.  295.  Tumult,  bustle,  distur- 
bance, confusion. 

To  Uproar,  up-r6re,'  v.  a.  497.  To  throw  intc 
confusion. 

To  Uproot,  ftp-rSot/  v.  a.  306.  To  tear  up  by 
the  rooL 

To  Uprouse,  fip-r5uze/  v.  a.  To  waken  from 
sleep,  to  excite  to  action. 

To  Upset,  ftp-set/  v.  a.  To  overturn  ;  to  over, 
throw :  a  low  word. 

Upshot,  ftp-shSt,  s.  497.  Conclusion,  end,  last  a. 
mount,  final  e\  ent. 

Upside-down,  ftp-side-doun,'  An  adverbial  form 
of  speech.  With  a  total  reversement,  in  complete  dis- 
order. 

To  UpstaND,  ftp-stAud/  v.  n.  4S7.    To  be  erect. 

To  UpstaY,  up-sta/  v.  a.    To  sustain,  to  support. 

To  Upstart,  ftp-st^rt/  v.  n.  497.  To  spring  up 
suddenly. 

Upstart,  ftp-start,  s.  One  suddenly  raised  to  wealth 
or  power. 

To  UpSWAEM,  ftp-swarm,'  v.  a.  To  raise  in  a 
swarm. 

To  Upturn,  ftp-tftrn,'  v.  a.  497.  To  throw  op, 
to  furrow. 

Upward,  fip-wftrd,  a<^'.  497.  Directed  to  a  highei 
part. 

Upwards,  ftp-wftrdz,  adv.  88.  Towards  a  highei 
place ;  towards  heaven  and  God ;  with  respect  to  the 
higher  part ;  more  than,  with  tendency  to  a  higher  or 
greater  number ;  towards  the  source. 

Urbanity,  ftr-b^n-d-t^,  s.  Civihty,  elegance,  po- 
liteness; faeetiousness. 

Urchin,  ftritshln,  s.  853.  A  hedge-hog ;  name  of 
slight  anger  to  a  child. 

Ureter,  yft-r^-tftr,  s.  98.  Ureters  are  two  long 
and  small  canals  from  the  basin  of  the  kidneys,  one  on 
each  side.  Their  use  is  to  carry  the  urine  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

Urethra,  yti-ri-thrk,  s.  503.  The  passage  of  the 
urine. 

To  UrQE,  ftrje,  v.  a.  To  incite,  to  push  ;  to  pro- 
voke, to  exasperate ;  to  follow  close  so  as.  to  impel,  to 
press,  to  enforce ;  to  importune;  to  soliciL 

Urgency,  ftr-j^n-s^,  S.     Pressure  of  difficulty. 

Urgent,  ftr-j^nt,  adj.  Cogent,  pressing,  violent; 
importunate,  vehement  in  solicitation. 

Urgently,  ftr-j^nt-le,  adv.  Cogently,  violently 
vehemently,  importunately. 

Urger,  ftr-jur,  s.  98.    One  who  presses 
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Urinal,  yuin^-nill,  s.  S.  A  bottle  in  which  water 
is  kept  for  inspfctioii. 

Urinary,  yh'-ri-nil-ri,  adj.    Relating  to  the  urine. 

Urine,  yij-rln,  s.   140.     Animal  water. 

Urinous,  yi-rin-fis,  adj.    Partaking  of  urine. 

Urn,  &rn,  s.  Any  vessel,  of  which  the  month  is 
narrower  than  the  body;  a  water-pot;  the  vc«sel  in 
which  the  remains  of  bHrnt  bodies  were  put. 

Us,  is.     The  oblifjue  case  of  We. 

Usage,  yfl-zldje,  s.  90.  4! 2.  Treatment,  custom  ; 
practice  long  contniued  ;  manners,  behaviour. 

U.SANCE,  yfj-zJnse,  s.  442.  Use,  proper  employ- 
ment ;  usury  ;  interest  paid  for  money. 

Use,  yfise,  s.  8.  437.  The  act  of  employing  any 
thing  to  any  purpose;  qualities  that  makea  thing  pro- 
per for  any  purpoje;  need  of,  occasion  on  which  a 
thing  can  be  em[iloyed;  advantasje  received,  po^'er  of 
receiving  advantage  ;  convenience,  help  ;  practice,  ha-' 
bit;  custom,  common  occurrence;  interest,  money  paid 
for  the  use  of  money. 

To  Use,  yiiie,  v.  a.  437.  To  employ  to  any  pur- 
pose; to  accustara,  to  habituate;  to  treat;  to  practise; 
to  behave. 

Jo  Use,  yize,  v.  n.  To  be  accustomed,  to  practise 
customarily  ;  to  be  customarily  in  any  manner,  to  be 
wont. 

Useful,  yftse'fil,  ac{;.  Convenient,  profitable  to 
any  end,  conducive  or  helpful  to  any  purpose. 

Usefully,  yi"lse-fil-^,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  help  forward  some  end. 

Usefulness,  yistiful-n^s,  ».  Conducireness,  or 
helpfulness  to  some  end. 

Uselessly,  y&se-l^s-l^,  adv.    In  a  useless  manner. 

USELESSNESS,  yfise-l^s-n^S,  s.    Unfitness  to  any  end. 

Useless,  yisc-15s,  adj.  Answering  no  purpose, 
having  no  end. 

User,  yii-z&r,  j.  98.    One  who  uses. 

Usher,  fish-6r,  s.  98.  One  whose  business  is  to 
IntrotUice  strangers,  or  walk  before  a  person  of  high 
rank ;  an  under-tcacher. 

To  Usher,  &s!i-&r,  t'.  a.  To  introduce  as  a  fore- 
runner or  harbinger,  to  forerun. 

Usquebaugh,  &s-kw^-b^'  s.  390.  a  compound- 
ed distilled  spirit,  being  drawn  on  aromaticks. 

Usual,  yu-ziii-il,  adj.  452.  Common,  frequent, 
customary. 

Usually,  yi-zhi-ll-^,  adv.  Commonly,  frequent- 
ly, customarily. 

Usualness,  y6-zhi-Al-n5s,  s.  Commonness,  fre- 
quency. 

To  Usure,  yi-zlifire,  v.  n.  To  practise  usury,  to 
take  interest  for  money. 

Usurer,  yi-zhu-rur,  s.  456.  One  who  puts  money 
out  at  interest. 

Usurious,  yh-zh-ri-ha,  adj.  456-  Given  to  the 
practice  of  usury,  exorbitantly  greedy  of  profit. 

To  Usurp,  yii-zurp,'  v.  a.  To  possess  by  force  or 
intrusion,  to  seize  or  possess  without  right. 

Usurpation,  y6-z5r-pa-sh&n, ».  Forcible,  unjust, 
illegal  seizure  or  possession. 

Usurper,  yfi-z&rp-ar,  $.  98.  One  who  seizes  or 
possesses  that  to  which  he  has  no  right. 

UsURPlNGLY,  yil-zurp-ing-li,  adv.  Without  just 
claim. 

Usury,  yij-zhi-rA,  J,  456.     Money  paid  for  the  use 
of  money,  interest ;  the  practice  of  taking  interest 
H^  This  word  and  its  relatives,  with  respect  to  the 

asiiiration  of  tlie  s,  are  exactly  under  the  same  predica- 
ment as  the  words  luxury  and  anxiety  are  with  resjiect  to 

the  *.— See  Principles,  No.  479,  480,  481. 

Utensil,  yil-t^n-sU,  a.  8.  An  instrument  for  any 
use,  such  as  the  vessels  of  a  kitchen,  or  tools  of  a  trade. 

Uterine,  yii-t^r-ine,  adj.  149.  Belonging  to  the 
womb. 

UteruB,  y&'t^-r£i3,  s.  503.    The  womb. 

Utile,  y6-t^-l^,   i.    something  useful,  at  opposed  to 
sometknig  only  ornamental. 
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Jt^  When  this  word  is  pronounced  in  three  syllables- 
bciiig  the  neuter  gender  of  utitis,  it  becomes  like  simile, 
a  substantive,  and  like  a  pure  Latin  word  has  the  same 
number  of  syllables  as  the  original,  503,/;;  and  thus  we 
sometimeshearofawork  thatunitestheuii^caud  thedidce. 

Utile,  yii'tll,  adj.    Profitable,  usefid. 

55*  When  this  word  is  used  as  an  adjective  it  is  pro 
nounced  in  two  syllables,  with  the  last  fhort.  In  thii 
form,  however,  it  is  but  seldom  seen  or  heard. 

Utility,  yi-tiW-t^,  *.  U=eful  profit,  convenience, 
ad  van  tageousn  ess. 

Utmost,  Ot-raAst,  adj.  Extreme,  placed  at  ths 
extremity  ;  beinc;  in  the  highest  degree. 

Utmost,  fit-most,  s.  The  most  that  can  be,  the 
greatest  power. 

Utopian,  yfi-t6-p^-in,  adj.  (From  Sir  Thomas 
JHore's  Utopia.)     Ideal. 

Utter,  fit-'-tfir,  adj.  98.  Situate  on  the  outside,  or 
remote  from  the  centre  ;  placed  without  any  corrpa«s, 
out  of  anyplace;  extreme,  excessive,  utmost;  com- 
plete, irrevocable. 

2'a  Utter,  fit-t&r,  v.  a.  To  speak,  to  pronounce, 
to  express;  to  disclose,  to  discover,  to  publish  ;  to  sell, 
to  vend  ;  to  disperse,  to  emit  at  large. 

UtterabLE,  fit-tfir-i-bl,  adj.  553.  Expressible, 
such  as  may  be  uttered. 

Utterance,  fitit&r-inse,  s.  Pronunciation,  man- 
ner of  speaking  ;  extremity,  terms  of  extreme  hosti- 
lity ;  vojal  expression,  emission  from  the  mouth. 

UtteRER,  Cit-tfir-fir,  «.  One  who  pronounces,  a 
divulger,     discloser  ;  a  seller,  a  vender. 

Utterly,  fit-tfir-lt^,  adv.    Fully,  completely. 

Uttermost,  fit-tfir-inAst,  adj.  Extreme,  being  in 
the  highest  degree ;  most  remote. 

UtTER.MOST,  fit-tfir-mAst,  s.    The  greatest  degree 

Uvula,  yfi-v6-lil,  s.  8.  In  Anatomy,  a  round  soft 
spongeous  body,  suspended  from  the  palate  near  the 
foramina  of  the  noitrils  over  the  glottis. 

Uxorious,  h.g-z6-ri-hs,  adj.  479.  Sobmisjiively 
fond  of  a  wife,  infected  with  connubial  dotage. 

UxORIOUSLY,  fig-zA^r^-fis-li,  adv.  With  fondsnn- 
misslon  to  a  wife. 

Uxoriousness,  fig-zA-r^-fis-n^s,  s.  Connubial 
dotage,  fond  submission  to  a  wife. 


V. 


V  ACANCY,    v4-kSn-si,    s.     Empty  space,  va- 
cuity; cha^m,  space  unfilled;  state  of  a  post  or  em- 
ployment when  It  is  nnsupplied;  relaxation,  intermit- 
sion,  time  unengaged  ;  listlessness,  emptiness  of  thought. 
Vacant,  va-kint,  adj.    Empty,  unfilled,  void  ;  free, 
unencumbered ;  uncrowded  ;  not  filled  by  an  incum- 
bent, or  possessor;  being  at  leisure, disengaged;  thought- 
less, empty  of  thought,  not  busy. 
To  Vacate,  va-kate,  v.  n.  91.    To  annul,  to  make 
void,  to  make  of  no  authority  ;  to  make  vacant,  to  quit 
possession  of;  to  defeat,  to  put  on  end  to. 
Vacation,  v4-k4-sh6n,  S.     Intermission  of  juridi- 
cal proceedings,  or  any  other  stated  employments;  re- 
cess of  courts  or  seuafjs ;  leisure,  freedom  from  trouble 
or  perplexity. 
Vaccin.ation,  vSk-si-na-shfin,  ».    The  act  of  in 
scrting  vaccine  matter  ;  inoculation  for  the  cow-pox. 
Vaccine,  vSk-slnc,  adj.    Belonging  to  a  cow. 

|f5»  This  word  has  been  lately  introduced  to  express 
that  species  of  inoculation  which  infects  the  patient  with 
what  13  called  the  Cow  Pox.  It  is  said  that  this  operation 
eradicates  the  seeds  of  the  Small  Pat,  and  frees  the  i>a- 
tient  from  being  liable  to  that  dangerous  malady. 
VaciLLANCY,  vls-sll-in-s^,  s.  A  state  of  waver- 
ing, fluctuation,  inconstancy. 

|rt"  M  V  ear  tells  me  the  accent  ought  to  be  on  the  first 
syllaole  of  this  word,  as  it  is  in  excvUency ;  and  till  good 
reasons  can  be  given  for  placmg  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Entick,  I 
shall  concur  with  Dr.  A»h  In  accentiii£  the  first,  estn 
vacillate. — See  MisceUcny. 
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nfir  167,  nftt  163— tftba  171,  tib  172,  bill  173—611  299— p6ind  313— ^in  466-^nis  469. 
To  VaciixaTE,  visisll-ite,  v.  n.  91. 


To  reel,  to 
sugger. 

Vacillation,  vSs-sil-laish&n,  s.  The  act  or  itate 
of  reeling  or  staggering. 

VaCUIST,  vik-u-ist,  i.  A  philojopher  that  holdj  a 
Tacuum. 

VaCUATION,  vik-fl-A'sh&n,  *.  Theact  of  emptying. 

Vacuity,  v4-kfl^-t^,  $■  Emptiness,  state  of  l)eing 
unfilled;  space  unfilled,  space  unoccupieJ;  inanity, 
want  of  reality. 

Vacuous,  vik-ii-5s,  adj.    Empty,  unfilled. 

Vacuum,  vAki£l-&rn,  «.  314.  Space  unoccupied 
by  matter. 

Vagabond,  vig'i-b5nd,  adj.  Wandering  without 
any  settled  habitation,  wanting  a  home;  wandering, 
Aagrant. 

Vagabond,  vig-i  bind,  $.  A  vagrant,  a  wander- 
er, commonly  in  a  sense  of  reproach  ;  one  that  wanders 
illegally,  without  a  settled  habitation. 

Vagary,  yk-gk-ri,  S.  A  wild  freak,  a  capricious 
frolick. 

Vagrancy,  va-grin-s^,  s.  A  state  of  wandering, 
unsettled  condition. 

Vagrant,  vi-grillt,  adj.  SS.  Wandering,  unset- 
tled, vagabond. 

Vagrant,  viigr3.nt,  t.  Vrgatwud,  man  unsettled 
in  habitation. 

V^AGUE,  v4g,  adj.  337.  Wandering,  vagrant,  vaga. 
bond;  unfixed,  unsettled,  undetermined. 

Vail,  vale,  s.  202.  A  curtain,  a  cover  thrown 
over  any  thing  to  be  concealed  ;  a  part  of  female  dress 
by  which  the  face  is  concealed;  money  given  to  ser- 
vants.— See  yale. 

To  Vail,  vAle,  v.  a.    To  cover. 

To  Vail,  vile,  v.  a.  To  let  fall,  to  suffer  to  de- 
scend; to  let  fall  in  token  of  respect;  to  fall,  to  let  sink 
in  fear,  or  for  any  other  interest. 

To  Vail,  vile,  t/.  n.     To  yield,  to  give  place 

Vain,  vine,  adj.  202.  Fruitl«s»,  ineffectual  ;  emp- 
ty, unreal,  shadowy ;  meanly  proud,  proud  of  petty 
tnings;  showy,  ostentatious ;  idle,  worthless,  unimpor- 
tr.nt ;  false,  not  true ;  in  vain,  to  no  purpose,  to  no  end, 
meflectually. 

Vainglorious,   vine-gl6-r^-&s,  adj.     Boasting 

without  performances,  proud  ia  disproportion  to  desert. 

Vainglory,  vane-gli^r^,  s.  Pride  above  merit, 
empty  pride. 

Vainly,  vincilti,  adv.  Without  effect,  to  no  pur- 
pose, in  vain ;  proudly,  arrogantly,  idly,  foolishly. 

Vainness,  vine-n^s,  s.    The  state  of  being  vain. 

VaIVODE,  va-vid,  S.  A  prince  of  the  Dacian  pro- 
vinces. 

V'aLANCE,  Til-linse,  s.  Tlie  fringes  or  drapery 
hanging  round  the  tester  and  head  of  a  bed. 

To  Valance,  vil-linse,  v.  a.  To  decorato  with 
drapery. 

Vale,  vile,  s.     A  valley ;  money  given  to  servants. 

Valediction,  vikl-^-dikisli&ti,  s.    A  farewell. 

Valedictory,  v^l-^-dlk-t&r-^  adj.  551.  Bid- 
ding farewell. — See  Domcstick: 

Valentine,  vJWn-tin,  s.  150.  A  sweetheart, 
chosen  on  Valentine's  day. 

Valerian,  vd-l^-r^-in,  s.    A  plant. 

Valet,  viWt,  or  vi-l^t,'  s-    A  waiting  servant. 

Valetudinarian,  vil-le-ti-de-na-r^-in,  *.  and 
ailj.    A  person  uncommonly  careful  of  his  health. 

Valetudinary,  vM-l^-tu-de-ni-rt^,  used  only  as 
an  adjective.     Weakly,  sickly,  infirm  of  health. 

Valia.^T,  vll-yint,  adj.  113.  535.  Stout,  per- 
sonally puissant,  bvave. 

Valiantly',  vil-yint-le,  adv.  Stoutly,  with  per- 
sonal strength,  with  puissance. 

Valiantness,    vil-y^nt-nlij, 
iial  bravery,  puissance 


Validity,  va-lid^-t^,  s.  Force  to  convince,  cer- 
tainty; value. 

VaLLANCY,  TiI-lln-S(5,  s.  A  large  wig  that  shades 
the  face.     Obsolete.    It  ought  to  be  written  valancy. 

Valley,  vdl-ld,  i.     a  low  ground  between  hills. 

Valorous,  vil-fir-is,  adj.  166.  Brave,  stout, 
valiant — See  DotnesticL: 

Valour,  vil-&r,  j.  3 1 4.  Personal  bravery,  strength, 
prowess,  puissance,  stoutness. 

Valuable,  vil-fi-4-bl,  adj.  405.  Precious,  be 
ing  of  great  price;  worthy,  deserving  regard. 

Valuation,  vil-t-a'sh&n,  s.  Value  set  upon  any 
thing;  the  act  of  setting  a  value,  appra»>v.-inenL 

Valuator,  vil-ii-ait&r,  s.  521.  An  appraiser; 
one  who  sets  upon  any  thing  its  price. 

Value,  vil-ii,  s.  335.  Price,  worth  ;  high  rate ; 
rate,  price  equal  to  the  worth  of  the  thing  bought. 

To  Value,  val-6,  v.  a.  To  rate  at  a  certain  price; 
to  rate  highly,  to  have  an  high  esteem  for  ;  to  appraise, 
to  estimate;  to  be  worth,  to  be  equal  in  worth  to;  to 
reckon  at;  to  consider  with  respect  to  importance,  to 
hold  important;  to  equal  in  value,  to  countervail ;  to 
raise  to  estimation. 

Valueless,  val-i-l5s,  adj.    Being  of  no  value. 

Valuer,  vil-i-fir,  s.  98.    He  that  values. 

Valve,  vilv,  s.  a  folding  door  ;  any  thing  that 
opens  over  the  mouth  of  a  vessel ;  in  Anatomy,  a  kind 
of  membrane  which  opens  in  ccitain  vessels  to  admit 
the  blood,  and  shuts  to  prevent  its  regress. 

Valvule,  v^l-vule,  s.    A  small  valve. 

Vamp,  vimp,  s.     The  ujjiwr  leather  of  a  shoe. 

To  Vamp,  vimp,  v.  a.  To  piece  an  old  thing  with 
some  new  part. 

VaMPER,  vi\mp-&r,  s.  98.  One  who  pieces  out 
an  old  thing  with  something  new. 

VaMPYRE,  vim-pbe,  s.  Vampyres  were  imaginary 
beings,  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  guilty  persons,  who 
tormented  the  living  by  sucking  their  bfood  when  a- 
slecp.  The  belief  uf  these  things  was  very  common 
about  a  century  ago  in  Poland  and  some  parts  of  (Jernia 
ny. — See  Umpire. 

Van,  vin,  s.  The  front  of  an  army,  the  first  line ; 
any  thing  spread  wide  by  which  a  wind  is  raised,  a  fan; 
a  wing  with  which  the  wind  is  beaten  ;  a  covered  ve- 
hicle lor  the  conveyance  ot  dry  goods  lighter  and  swif- 
ter than  a  waggon. 

VancouRIER,  vin-k56r-y^re,'  s.  a  harbinger, 
a  preciu'sor. 

Vane,  vine,  s.  A  plate  hung  on  a  pin  to  turn  with 
the  wind. 

Vanguard,  vin-gyird/  s.  The  front,  or  first  line 
of  the  army. 

Vanilla,  v5-nll-li,  s.  a  planu  The  fiuit  ol 
those  plants  is  used  to  scent  chocolate. 

2b  Vanish,  vau-ish,  v,  »».  To  lose  perceptible  ex- 
istence; to  pass  away  from  Uie  sight,  to  disappear;  to 
pass  away,  to  be  lost. 

Vanity,  vdn-^-te,  s.  Emptiness,  uncertainty,  in- 
anity; fruitless  desire,  fruitless  endeavour  ;  trilling  la- 
bour ;  falsehood,  untruth  ;  empty  pleasure,  vain  pur- 
suit, idle  show;  ostentation,  arrogance;  petty  pride, 
pride  exerted  upon  slight  grounds. 

To  Vanquish,  vangk-wisli,  v.  a.  To  cunquer,  to 

overcome ;  to  confute. 
Vanquisher,  vAngk-vvish-&r,  s.     Conqueror,  sub- 

duer. 

Vantage,  vin-tidjc,  s.  SO.    Gain,  profit ;  supcri- 

ority ;  opportunity,  convenience. 
VaNTSUASS,  vJllt-bia.s,  s.     Armour  for  the  arm. 
Vapid,  vip-ld,   atj.  544.    Dead,  having  the  spirit 

evaporated,  spiritk-ss. 
Vapidity,  vi-pid^-te,  s.    The  state  of  being  vapid, 
VaPIDNESS,  vip-id-iies,  s.    The  itate  of  being  spi 
'      ntless  or  mawkish. 
Valour,  perso-    VaporeR,   va-p£ir-ar,  i.  OS.   1C>G,     A  boaster,  a 

braggart. 


Valid,  viWd,  adj.  544.     Strong,  powerful;  effica-  '      B::y^"'Though  Dr.  Johnson,  and  ii'.osc  who  have  come 
cious,  prevalent ;  having  force,  weighty,  conclusive      '  '^^^^'■'  '"'^'  ''»^'^  omitted  the  u  in  U.is  and  Uic  foUowin,. 
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word,  yet  as  they  are  both  formatives  of  our  own,  they 

oufjlit,  undoubledly,  to  be  written  vapourzr  and  vapour- 

Isn. 

Vaporish,  vi'p6r-lsh,  adj.  1 66.  Splenetick,  hu- 
moursome. 

Vaporous,  v4-p&r-&s,  adj.  Full  of  vapours  or  ex- 
halations, fumy;  windy,  flatulent. 

Vapour,  va-pur,  s.  314.  Any  thing  exhalable, 
any  thing  that  mingles  with  tlie  air ;  wind,  flatulence  ; 
fume,  steam ;  mental  fume,  vain  imacination ;  dis- 
eases caused  by  flatulence,  or  by  diseased  nerves ;  me- 
lancholy, spleen. 

To  Vapour,  va-pfir,  v.  n.  To  pass  in  a  vapour  or 
fume,  to  emit  fumes,  to  fiy  off  in  evaporation ;  to  bully, 
to  brag. 

To  Vapour,  viip&r,  v.  a.  To  effuse,  to  scatter  in 
fume  or  vapour. 

Variable,  va-ri-S-bl,  ad).  405.  Changeable,  mu- 
table, inconstanL 

Variableness,  vi-rd-S-bl-n^s,  s.     Changeabie- 

ness,  mutability  ;  levity,  inconstancy. 

Variably,  vk-r^-k-bli,  adv.  Changeably,  muta- 
bly, inconstantly,  uncertainly. 

Variance,  va-r^-inse,  *.  Discord,  disagreement, 
dissension. 

Variation,  vA-rd-&^h&n,  s.    Change,  mutation, 

difference  from  itself;  difference,  change  from  one  to 
another;  successive  change;  in  Grammar,  change  of 
termination  of  nouns;  deviation;  Variation  of  the  com- 
pass, deviation  of  tlie  magnetick  needle  from  parallel 
with  the  meridian. 

6^  The  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  from  the 
lengthening  power  of  the  succeeding  vowels,  continues 
long  and  slender,  as  in  various.  The  same-  may  be  ob- 
served of  variegation.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  a  in  these 
two  words  the  short  sound  of  the  Italian  a,  but  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  English  pronunciation. — See  Principles, 
No.  534. 

To  Variegate,  va-r^-^-gite,  v.  a.    To  diversify  ; 

to  stain  with  different  colours. 

Jf5»  All  our  orthoepists  are  uniform  in  placing  the  ae- 
■?ent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  and  all  sound  the  a 
as  in  vary,  except  Mr.  Elohiuston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Bu- 
chanan, who  give  it  the  short  sound  as  in  carry.  That 
so  great  a  master  of  English  analogy  as  Mr.  Elphinston 
should  here  overlook  the  lengthening  power  of  the  vocal 
assemblage  ie,  is  not  a  little  surprising — See  Principles, 
No.  196. 
Variesation,  \k-ri-i-gk-shhn,  s.    Dirersity  of 

colours. 
Variety,  vJ-rW-t^,  s.    Change,  succession  of  one 
thing  to  another,  intermixture ;  one  thing  of  many  by 
wliiai  variety  is  made;  difference,  dissimilitude;  va- 
riation, deviation,  change  from  a  former  state. 
Various,  vA-r^-is,  adj.  314.    Different,  several, 
manifold ;  changeable,  uncertain,  unfixed ;  unlike  each 
other ;  variegated,  diversified. 
Variously,  vA-r^-6s-li,  adv.  In  a  various  manner. 
VarLET,  yir-Ut,  s.     Anciently  a  servant  or  foot- 

.-nan ;  a  scotmdrel,  a  rascal. 
VaRLETRY,  vdr^l^t-tr^,  s.   Rabble,  crowd,  populace. 
Varnish,    virinlsh,  s.    A  matter  laid  upon  wood, 
metal,  or  other  Ixadies,  to  make  them  shine ;  cover,  pal- 
liation. 
To  Varnish,  virinlsh,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  some- 
thing shining;  to  cover,  to  conceal  with  sometliing  or- 
namental ;  to  palliate,  to  hide  with  colour  of  rhetorick. 
Varnisher,  vir'nlsh-&r,  g.     One  whose  trade  if 

to  varnish;  a  disguiser,  an  adomer. 
To  Vary,  \k-Ti,  v.  a.    To  change,  to  make  unlike 
itself;  to  change  to  something  else;  to  make  of  dif- 
ferent kinds ;  to  diversify,  to  variegate. 
To  Vary,  va-r^,  v.  n.    To  be  changeable,  to  appear 
In  different  forms,  to  be  unlike  each  other;  to  alter, 
to  become  unlike  itself;  to  deviate,  to  depart ;  to  suc- 
ceed each  other ;  to  disagree,  to  be  at  variance ;  to  shift 
colours. 
Vary,  va-re,  *.    change,  alteration.    Obsolete. 
Vascular,  visikfc-lir,   aefj.    88.     Consisting  of 

vessels,  full  of  vessels. 
Vase,  vazc,  s,    A  vessel  rather  for  ornament  than  use. 
JC^  Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  word  so  as  to 


rhyme  with  base,  case,  &c.  I  have  uniformly  heard  it 
pronounced  with  the  s  like  z,  and  sometimes,  by  people  of 
refinement,  with  the  a  like  aio  ;  but  this,  being  too  re- 
fined for  the  general  ear,  is  now  but  seldom  heard. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  pronounce  the  a 
long  and  slender  as  I  have  done,  but  with  the  s  as  in  case . 
Mr.  Smith  and  W.  Johnston  give  the  a  the  same  sound, 
and  the  jr  the  sound  of  n;  and  Mr.  Elphinston  sounds  it 
as  if  written  vara:  but  this,  as  Mr.  Nares  justly  observes, 
is  an  affected  pronunciation. 

Vassal,  vJs'-oal,  s.  88.  One  who  holds  by  the 
will  of  a  superior  lord;  a  subject,  a  dependant;  a  ser- 
vant, one  who  acts  by  the  will  of  another;  a  slave,  a 
low  wretch. 
Vassalage,  vJs-sJl-aje,  i.  90.  The  state  of  a  vas- 
sal ;  tenure  at  will,  servitude,  slavery. 
Vast,  vast,  adj.  79.     Large,  great ;  vitioudy  great, 

enormously  extensive. 
Vast,  vist,  «.    An  empty  waste. 
VasTATION,  vSs-ta-sh&n,  s.    Waste,  depopulation. 
VastiditY,  vJs-tld'(^-t(^,  s.    Wideness,  immensity. 
Vastly,  v3lst-l^,  adv.    Greatly,  to  a  great  degree. 
VaSTNESS,  vistinis,  s.   Immensity,  enormous  great- 
ness. 
Vasty,  vJst-^,  adj.   Large. 
Vat,  vit,   s.     A  vessel  in  which  liquors  are  kept  in 

an  immature  state. 
Vaticide,  vut-'-^-side,  s.  143.    A  murderer  of  poeU. 
To  Vaticinate,  vi-tisis^-nate,  v.  n.    To  pro- 


phesy, to  practise  prediction. 
Vault,  vawit,  or  vawt,  s. 


A  continued  arch  ;  a 
cellar ;  a  cave,  a  cavern ;  a  repository  for  the  dead. 
Jt^  Mr.  Sheridan  leaves  out  the  /  in  this  word,  in  the 
vord  vault,  to  leap,  and  all  their  compounds  ;  but  my  ear 
grossly  deceives  me  if  this  I  is  ever  suppressed,  except  in 
the  sense  of  a  cellar  for  vtine,  &c.  In  this  I  am  supported 
by  all  our  orthoepists,  from  whom  the  sounds  of  the  lettei 
can  be  gathered;  and  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Perry  preserve 
the  I  in  every  word  of  this  form.  This,  I  think,  is  not 
agreeable  to  genqral  usage  with  respect  to  the  exception  1 
have  given;  though  I  think  it  might  be  dispensed  with 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  especially  as  the  old  French 
vouite,  the  Italian  vMa,  and  the  lower  Latin  valuta, 
from  which  the  word  is  derived,  have  all  of  them  the  I, 
nor  do  I  think  the  preservation  of  it  in  the  word  in  ques- 
tion would  incur  the  least  imputation  of  pedantry. 
To   Vault,   viwlt,   v.   a.     To  arch,  to  shape  as  a 

vault ;  to  cover  with  an  arch. 
To  Vault,  vawlt,  v.  n.    To  leap,  to  jump ;  to  play 

the  tumbler  or  posture-master. 
Vault,  vawlt,  s,    A  leap,  or  jump. 
VaULTAGE,  vawlt-idje,  s.  90.     Archea  cellar. 
Vaulted,  vawlt-^d,  adj.    Arched,  concave. 
VaultER,  vawlt-&r,  s.  98.     A  leaper,  a  jumper,  a 

tumbler. 
Vault Y,  vawl-t^,  a('j.    Arched,  concave. 
To  Vaunt,   vawnt,    v.  a.    216.    To  boast,  to  dis- 
play with  ostentation. 

Jt5-  Mr.  Nares  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  gives  the 
diphthong  in  this  word  and  avauni  the  same  sound  as  in 
aunt ;  but  a  few  more  such  respectable  judges,  by  setting 
the  example,  would  reduce  these  words  to  their  proper 
class;  tiU  then  the  whole  army  of  lexicographers  .and  spea- 
kers, particularly  on  the  stage,  must  be  submitted  to,  i;ll. 
To  Vaunt,  vawnt,  v.  n.    To  play  the  braggart,  to 

talk  with  ostentation. 
Vaunt,  vawnt,  *■.    Brag,  boast,  vain  ostentation. 
Vaunt,  vawnt,  5.  214.    The  first  part.    Not  in  use. 
VaunTER,  vawnt'&r,  s.     Boaster,  braggart. 
VauntFUL,  vawnt-ful,  adj.    Boastful,  ostentatious. 
VaunTINGLY,  vawnt-!iig-l^,   adv.    Boastfully,  os- 
tentatiously. 
VaWAUD,  va-w.^rd,  s.  88.    Fore  part. 
Veal,  vele,  s.    The  flc^h  of  a  calf  killed  for  the  table 
VECnoN,  v^k-sh&n,  7 

VectitatiON,  vck-t^-ta-sh&n,  $ 

carrying,  or  being  carried. 
Victuue,  vekitshiirc,  s.  461.    Cam.-: 


The  act  of 
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n6r  167,  nfit  163— tibe  171,  tub  172,  bill  173—611  299— pfifind  313— </im  466— inis  .169, 
To  turn  about. 


Violence,  lOTce 


To  Veer,  v^re,  v.  n. 

To  Veer,  v^re,  v.  a.    To  let  out;  to  turn,  to  change. 

VegETABILITY,   ved-j^-ti-b!l-^-t^,   S.      Vegetable 

nature. 
Vegetable,   v?d-j^tS-bl,  s.    Any  thing  that  has 

growth  without  sensation,  as  plants. 
Vegetable,    v^d-j^ti-bl,    adj.      Belonging  to  a 

plant ;  having  the  nature  of  plants. 

To  Vegetate,  vld-j^-tate,  v.  n.     To  grow  as 

plants,  to  shoot  out,  to  grow  without  sensation. 

Vegetation,  v^d-j<^-ta-sh&n,  s.  The  power  of 
producing  tlie  growth  of  plants ;  the  power  of  growth 
without  eeniation. 

Vegetative,  vldij^ta-tiv,  adj.  512.  Having 
the  quality  of  growing  without  life ;  having  the  power 
to  produce  growth  in  plants. 

VeGETATIVENESS,  ved-j^-ta-t!v-n^s,  $.  The  qua- 
lity of  producing  growth. 

VegeTE,  v^-j^te,'  *.    Vigorous,  active,  sprightly. 

Vegetite,  v^d-j^-tlv,  adj.    Vegetable. 

VegetiVE,  v^d-j^-tiv,  s.    A  vegetable. 

Vehemence,  vd-hi-mlnse,   l 

Vehemency,  v(Jih^-in^n-s^,  \ 
ardour,  mental  violence,  fervour. 

Vehement,  vd-he-m^nt,  adj.  Violent,  forcible  ; 
ardent,  eager,  fervent. 

Vehemently,  v(^ih<i-m^nt-le,  adv.  Forcibly ; 
pathetically,  urgently. 

Vehicle,  v^-h4-kl,  s.  405.  That  in  which  any 
thing  is  carried ;  that  part  of  a  medicine  which  serves 
to  make  the  principal  ingredient  potable ;  that  by  means 
of  which  any  thing  is  conveyed. 

To  Veil,  vale,  v.  n.  249.  To  cover  with  a  veil, 
or  any  thing  which  conceals  the  face ;  to  cover,  to  in- 
vest ;  to  hide,  to  conceal. 

V^EIL,  vale,  s.  A  cover  to  conceal  the  face  ;  a  cover, 
a  disguise. 

Vein,  vane,  «.  249.  The  veins  are  only  a  continu- 
ation of  the  extreme  capillary  arteries  reflected  back 
agara  towards  the  heart,  and  uniting  their  channels  as 
they  approach  it;  hollow,  cavity;  course  of  metal  in 
the  mine ;  tendency  or  turn  of  the  mind  or  genius ;  fa- 
vourable moment ;  humour,  temper;  continued  dispo- 
sition ;  current,  continued  production ;  strain,  quality; 
streak,  variegation. 

Veined,  vand,  359.7  adj.    Full  of  veins;   streak- 

VeinY,  vain^,  ^      ed,  variegated. 

VelleiTY,  v§l-ldi^-te,  s.  Thelowestdegreeof desire. 

To  Vellicate,  vIKl^-kate,  v.  a.  To  twitch,  to 
pluck,  to  act  by  stimulation. 

VeLLICATION,  V^l-l^-ka-sh&n,  s.  Twitching,  sti- 
mulation, t 

Vellum,  v^l-l&m,  s.  The  skin  of  a  calf  dressed  for 
the  writer. 

Velocity,  V^-15si^.t^,  s.  Speed,  swiftness,  quick 
motion. 

Velvet,  V^Kvlt,  t.  99.  Silk  with  a  short  fur  or 
pile  upon  it. 

Velvet,  v^l- vlt,  adj.    Made  of  velvet ;  soft,  delicate. 

VeLUEE,  vd-lire,'  s.    Velvet.     An  old  word. 

Venal,  ve-nil,  adj.  88.  Mercenary,  prostitute  ; 
contained  in  the  veins. 

Venality,  vd-niiU^-t^.  s.  Mercenariness,  prosti- 
tution. 

VenaticK,  v^-nitilk,  adj.  509.    Used  in  hunting. 

Venation,  v^-na-sh&n,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of 
hunting. 

To  Vend,  v5nd,  v.  a.    To  sell,  to  offer  to  sale. 

Vendee,  V^n-d^i*,'  *•    One  to  whom  any  thing  is  sold. 

Vender,  vend-ir,  s.  98.    A  seller. 

Vendible,  v^nd-e-b1,  adj.  405.  Saleable,  market- 
able. 

Vendibleness,  vlndiebl-nls,  s.    The  state  of  be- 
ing saleable. 
Venditation,  ven-de-ta-shun,  s.  Boastful  display. 


I  Vendition,  vin-dish-un,  s.   S.ile,  the  act  of  selling 
To    Veneer,   V^-n^iir,'   v.  a.     To  make  a  kind  of 
marquetry  or  inlaid  work. 

JKj'  ThLs  word  is,  by  cabinet-makers,  pronounccd/i.';ie«", 
buthere,  a^  in  similar  cases,  the  scholar  will  lose  no  credit 
by  pronoun  jng  the  word  as  it  is  written.— See  Boatswain. 
VenEFICE,  v^n-ii-fis,  s,  142.  The  practice  of  poi- 
soning. 
VeneeiciaL,  vSn-^rflsh-al,  adj.    Acting  by  poison, 

bewitching. 
VENEFiCiOUStY,  v^n-^-flshifis-le,  adv.  By  poison. 
VENEMOU3,  v^n^-mus,  adj.    Poisonous. 
To   Venenate,    v5n-^-nate,   v.   a.    To  poison,  to 
infect  with  poison. 

Jt:^  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  accented 
this  word  on  the  first  syllable,  contrary  to  the  example  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  but  upon  a 
revisal  of  t!ie  various  analogies  of  accentuation,  was  In- 
clined to  think  this  accentuation  somewhat  doubtful.  The 
word  veneno,  from  which  this  is  formed,  has  the  penulti- 
mate long ;  and  in  verbs  of  this  termination,  derived  from 
the  Latin,  and  preserving  the  same  number  of  syllables, 
we  often  preserve  the  same  accent,  as  in  arietate,  coacer- 
vote,  denigrate,  &c. ;  but  this  is  so  often  neglected  in  fa- 
vour of  the  antepenultimate  accent,  as  in  decorate,  defati- 
gate,  delegate,  desolate,  &c.  that  general  usage  seems  cvi. 
dently  leaning  to  this  side;  and  as  in  perpetrate  mid  emi- 
grate, from  perpetro  and  evtigro,  where  the  penultimate 
vowel  is  doubtful,  we  always  place  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate ;  so  in  this  and  similar  words,  where  custom 
does  not  decide,  I  would  always  recommend  a  similar  ac- 
centuation.— Se  Principles,  No.  503,  n. 
Venenation,  ven-d-na-sh&n,  s.  Poison,  venom 
VenenE,  vd-n^ne/  7    "f^'-     Poisonous 

Venenose,  v§n-e-nAse,'  427.  3       venomous. 
Venerable,  v§n-^r-i-bl,  adj.  405.  555.    To  ba 

regarded  with  awe,  to  be  treated  with  reverence. 
Venerably,  v^n-^r-i-bl^,  adv.    In  a  manner  that 

excites  reverence. 
To    Venerate,  v^ni^r-ate,  v.  a.     To  reverence, 

to  treat  with  veneration,  to  regard  with  awe. 
Veneration,  v§n-er-a-shan,  i.    Keverent  regard, 

awful  respect. 
Venerator,  veni§r-a-t&r,  s,  521.    Keverencer. 
Venereal,  v^-n(5ir^-Sl,  a(0.    Relating  to  love ;  to 
a  certain  disorder ;  consisting  of  copper,  called  Venus 
by  chymists. 
Venereous,  vd-n^ire-&s,  at/;'.    Libidinous,  lustful. 
VenERY,  v6ni^r-i,    s.  555.    The  sport  of  hunting. 
Little  used  in  this  sense.     TIic  commerce  of  the  sfcxes. 
VeneY,  vd-ne,  s.    About,  a  turn.     Out  of  use. 
Venesection,  v^-n^-E^kishun,  s.   Blood-letting, 

the  act  of  opening  a  vein,  phlebotomy. 
To  V£>iGE,  v^nje,  v.  a.    To  avenge,  to  punish- 
Vengeance,  v&l-jlnse,  s.  244.     Punishment,  pe- 
nal retribution,  avcngement;  it  is  used  in  familiar  lan- 
guage, to  do  with  a  Vengeance,  is  to  do  with  vehe- 
mence ;  what  a  Vengeance,  emphatically  What  i 
Vengeful,  v^nje-fil,  adj.    Vindictive,  revengeful. 
Veniable,  v(Jin^-Lbl,  )       ,.    '        , 
Venial,  v^Lid-ai,  88.  (  "''-'•     r^-Jo^'^bie,   sus- 

ceptive  of  pardon,  excusable ;  permitted,  allowed. 
Venialness,    vt^-n^-ill-n^s,    s.     State  of  being  ex- 
cusable. 
Venison,  v^nizn,  or  \-6n-i-zn,  s.     Game,  beast  of 
chase,  the  tiesh  of  deer. 

ttj"  A  shameful  corruption  of  this  word  by  entirely 
sinKing  the  i,  has  reduced  it  to  two  syllables.  Mr.  .Sheri- 
dan pronounces  it  in  three  ;  Dr.  Kcm'ick  gives  it  in  three, 
but  tells  u»  It  is  usually  heard  in  two.  Mr.  Scott  gives  it 
both  ways;  Mr.  Perry  only  as  it  is  contracted;  and  Mr. 
Elphinston  supposes  the  I  in  this  word  as  much  lost  as  in 
btuiness. 

It  is  highly  probable  this  corruption  is  of  long  standing 
for  tliough  Shakespeare,  in  As  You  Like  It,  says, 
**  Come,  shall  we  go  and  till  us  veniaon  .'" 
Vet  Chapman  pronounces  this  word  in  t-wo  syllables, 
"  To  our  remou'i  store 
"  We  added  wine  till  we  tould  wish  no  more  " 

And  Dryden  after  him, 
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Verb,  v^rb,  $.     A  part  of  speech  signifying  existence, 

or  some  modification  thereof,  as  action,  passion. 
Verbal,   v^rb-11,  adj.  88.     Spoken,  not  written  ; 

oral,  uttered  by  mouth;  consisting  in  mere  words; 

literal,  havino  word  answering  to  word  :  a  Verbal  noun 

is  a  noun  used  as  a  verb. 

To  Verbalize,  v5i^bil-lze,  v,  n.    To  use  many 

words,  lo  protract  a  discourse. 

{t:^'  This  word  is  certainly  useful  in  this  sense,  as  we 


"  He  for  the  feast  prepar'd 
**  In  e<iual  (lorUons  with  the  ven'ton  Bhar'd." 

To  these  instances  we  May  add  an  excellent  poet 
own  time : 


fin; 


Gorgonius  sits  abdominous  ftnd  w 
Like  a  fat  squati  upon  a  Chinese  f 
He  snuda  far  otTth  anticipated  joy 
Turtle  and  ven's>m  all  his  thoughts 


Poetry  will  ever  consider  this  word,  like  many  mhers 
either  as  of  two  or  three  syllables ;  but  solemn  prose, 


such  as  the  language  of  Scripture,  will  always  give  the  j  have  no  other  active  or  neuter  verb  to  express  being  ver- 


word  its  due  length.  For  however  we  may  be  accustom- 
ed to  hear  ven'son  in  common  conversation,  what  disgust 
would  it  not  give  us  to  hear  this  word  in  tlie  pulpit,  when 
Isaac  says  to  his  son : 

**  Now  therefore  take,  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons,  thy  quiver,  and 
(hy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field,  and  take  me  some  veti'son  !" 

In  sh  ort,  mv  opinion  is,  that  this  word,  in  spite  of  the 
general  corruption,  ought  always  to  be  pronotmced  in 
t'hree  syllables'  bv  correct  speakers,  and  tliat  the  contrac- 
tion should  be  left  to  the  poets. 
Venom,  vJn-ftm,  s.  166.  Poison. 
VENOMOtJS,  V^ni6ni-&s,  adj.  Poisonous  ;  malig- 
nant, mischievous 


bose  :  but  there  is  another  sense  in  which  it  may  be  no 
less  useful,  and  that  is,  when  we  want  to  express  the 
"orming  of  a  noun  into  a  verb,  as  from  arj/j  to  arm,  tic. 
Verbality,  v^r-bil'(i-tti,  .?.    Mere  bare  woras. 
Verbally,    v^r^b^l-t^,    adv.       In    words,    orally; 

word  for  word. 
Verbatim,  v^r-ba-tlm,  adv.    Word  for  word. 
To  Verberate,  v(5r-b^r-ate,  t;.  a.  94.    To  beat, 

to  strike. 
VlRBERATION,  v?r-b§r-a-sh&n,  s.    Blows,  beating. 
Verbose,    v^r-b6se,'    adj.    427.      Exuberant   in 
rds,  prolix,  tedious  by  multiplicity  of  words. 


Venomously,  v^n-&m-&s-l^,  adv.    Poisonously,   Verbosity,  v^r-bSs-^-tiJ,  s.   Exuberance  of  words, 

mischievously,  malignantly.  _  mucli  empty  talk. 

VeNOMOUSNESS,    venifim-fis-n^s,   s.      Poisonous-' Vi:rd ant,  v^ridJnt,  or//.     Green. 

ness,  malignity.  I  Veuderer,  v^rid^r-tir,  s.  555.     An  officer  in  the 

VENT,  vent,  s.     A  small  aperture,  a  hole;   a  spira-J     t'.jrcst 

cle;   a  passage  out  from  secrecy   to   publick  notice  •  y,,,,,,,^™     y^ridlkt     «       Thp  dptprminatinn   nf  th 

the  act  of  opening;    emission,   passage;    discharge,,  ^  ^'^^'CT'   ^er  QlKt,    g.      1  he  determination   of  th 


me^iis  of  discharge  ;  sale, 
7'ci  VE'NT,  v3nt,  V.  a     To  let  out  at  a  small  aperture  ; 

to  let  out,  to  give  way  to;  to  utter,  to  report;  to  emit, 

to  pour  out ;  to  publisli ;  to  sell,  to  carry  to  sale. 
Ventage,  v^n-tidje,  s.  90.    One  of  the  small  holes 

of  a  flute. 
Venter,  v^n-t&r,  s.  98.    Any  cavity  of  the  bodj- 

the  abdomen ;  womb,  a  mother. 
V^ENTIDUCT,   v^n-tt^-dukt,    s,     A   passage  for  the 

"wind. 
To  Ventilate,  v^nUi^-yite,  v.  a.    To  fan  with 

wind ;  to  winnow,  to  fan  ;  to  examine,  to  discuss. 
Ventilation,  v^n-t(^-la-sbun,  s.     The  act  of 
■fanning;  tlie  state  of  being  fanned;  vent,  utterance; 

refrigeration. 

Ventilator,  v^n-t^.Ia-t&r,  s.  521.  An  instru- 
ment contrived  by  Dr.  Hale  to  supply  close  places  with 
fresh  air. 

Ventosity,  v^n-t6s-^-tt^,  s.    Wiudiness. 

V^ENTRICLE,  v?n-trti-kl,  5.  405.  The  stomacli ; 
any  small  cavity  in  an  animal  body,  particularly  those 
of  the  hearU 

Ventriloquist,  v^-n-trllilA-kwlst.  s.  518.    One 

who  speaks  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  sound  seems 
to  issue  from  his  belly. 

Ventriloquy,  v^n-trll-A-kwt;,  s.  548.  Speaking 
inwardly  as  from  the  belly. 

Venture,  v^n-tsh6re,  ».  461.  A  hazard,  an  un- 
dertaking of  chance  and  danger;   chance,  hap;   the 


y  declared  to  the  judge;  declaration,  decision,  judg- 
11. cut,  opinion. 

Verdigris,  v^r^d^-grc^ds,  s.  1 12.  The  rust  of  brass. 
Jl5*  I  have  in  this  word  corrected  Dr.  Johnson,  by 

'joinparing  him  with  himself.     \{ Ambergris  is  spelt  with- 

iMit  the  tinal  f,  this  letter  certainly  ought  not  to  be  in 

I'errlfgris,  as  both  words  derive  their  last  syllable  from 

exactly  the  same  origin. 

Verditure,  v^r-de-tiire,  s.  The  faintest  and  pal- 
est giccn. 

Verdure,  vSr-dire,  4.  461.  376.     Green,  green 

colour. 

Verdurous,  v5r^i-ris,  Of//.  314.  Green,  cover- 
ed with  green. 

Verecund,  v^r-i-k&nd,  adj.  Modest,  bashful. 
See  Facund. 

Verge,  v^rje,  s,  A  rod,  or  something  in  form  of  a 
rod,  carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority  ;  the  mace  of  a 
dean  ;  the  brink,  the  e<lge,  the  utmost  border;  in  Law, 
verge  is  the  compass  about  the  king's  court,  bounding 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  steward  of  the  king's  house- 
hold. 

To  Verge,  v^rje,  v.  n.    To  tend,  to  bend  downward. 

Verger,  v^rij&r,  s.  98.  He  who  carries  the  mace 
before  the  dean. 

Veridical,  v^-rld-ti-kJl,  adj.    Telling  truth. 

Verification,  v^r-d-fA-ka-slu^n,  s.  Confirma- 
tion by  argument,  evidence. 

To  Verify,  v^r-d-fl,  v.  a.  To  justify  against  the 
charge  of  falsehood,  to  confirm,  to  prove  true. 


™'i«,?,r,';,'?,!'^'r''i'"';''''^''  ^tf  Venture    at  hazard,  I  VkriLY,   \&v!-i.U,   adv.     In  truth,  certainly;  with 

without  much  consideration,  without  any  thing  more  .        ci 

than  the  hope  of  a  lucky  chance.  great  confidence.        ,,,,,. 

To  Venture,  v6niti^re.  r.  .-      To  dare;  to  run |  Verisimilar,  v6r-6-slm-d-lur,  adj.  88.    Proki. 
hazard;  to  Venture  at,  to  venture  on  or  upon,  to  en-       l^'c. 'ikely.  ,     ,    ,  5,/i     i  , 

gage  in,   or  make  attempt  without  any  security  of  VERISIMILITUDE,  ver.e-sitn-mll-(i-tfr-«»  ^ 

success.  ,  ,    ,  .  I  Verisimility,  v^r-d-slm-niiW-t(J. 

To  Venture,    ven-tshfire,    v.    a.     To  exjiose  to       Probability,  likelihood,  resemblance  or  tratJi. 
haaird;  to  put  or  send  on  a  venture.  VERITABLE,  vdri^-tii-bl,  adj.  405.    True,  agreea- 

Venturer,  venitshJir-ar,  i.  555.    He  who  ven-|     ble  to  fact. 


Venturous,  vin-tsh6r-&s,  adj.   314.     Daring, 

bold,  fearlesj,  ready  to  run  hazards. 
Venturously,  vt-n-tsbfir-fis-ld,  adv.   Daringij 

fearlessly,  boldly. 

Venturousness,  v5n-tshiir-&s-nes,  i.    Uulduess, 

willingness  to  hazard. 
Veracity,  ve-ris-e-te,  s.     Moral  truth,  honesty  of 

report;  physical  tiuth,  consistency  of  report  with  fact. 
VEHACI0U6,   vd'-ri-sli&s,   (i(0,  357.     Observant  of 

Uuth. 
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Verity,  v^rid-t(^,   S.    Truth,  consonance  to  the  re- 
ality of  things;  a  true  assertion  ;  a  true  tenet;  mora) 
truth,  agreement  of  the  words  with  the  thoughts. 
V'iRJUICE,   v^r-jfts,   s.     Acid  liquor  expressed  from 

eiiTi-applcs. 
"VkriMICELLI,  vlr-mti-tsh^I-e,  s.  A  paste  rolled 
and  broken  in  the  form  of  worms. 
{tj"  This  word  is  iicrftctly  Italian,  and  may  be  par- 
doned in  irregularity,  because,  like  several  other  foreign 
words,  being  confined  to  a  small  circle,  they  arc  like  so 
many  excrescences  on  the  surface  of  the  language,  which 
disfigure  without  corrupting  it.     See  Principles,  No.  oSli 


VER 
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VERincuLAR,  vJr-mlkii-ISr,  adj.  88.  Acting 
like  a  worm,  cimtinued  from  oiie  part  to  another. 

^8  VkRMICUI-ATE,  v^r-mik'i-!ite,  v.  a.  To  in- 
lay, to  worlt  in  chfciiier  work. 

VebmiouLATION,  v^r-mIk-6-la-sh&n,  #.  Conti- 
nuation of  motion  fiom  one  part  to  anotlier. 

Vermicule,  v?rimd-kflle,  *.     A  little  grub. 

Vermiculous,  T^r-mlk^il-lls,  a(i/.    Fullofgruos. 

VermieOKM,  T^r-m(i-f5nn,  adj  Having  the  shape 
of  a  worm 

Vermifuge,  v^rim^-fdldje,  «.  Any  medicine  that 
destroys  or  expels  worini. 

V^ERMIL,  T^rimll,  7  T-u 

Vermilion,  v^r-mlKj&n,  US.  S  ''  ^  "^ 
rhincal,  a  grub  of  a  particular  plant ;  factitious  or  na- 
tive einualmr,  sulphur  mixed  with  mercury  ;  any  beau- 
tiful red  colour. 

To  Vermilion,  v§r-mll-y&n,  v.  a.    To  die  red. 

Vermin,  v5r-min,  s.   140.     Any  noxious  animal. 

Verminous,  T^r-mln-is,  adj.  Tending  to  ver- 
min, disposed  to  breed  vermin. 

VermipaROUS,  v5r-mlp'p4-r6s,  ad/.  Producing 
worms. 

Vernacular,  v5r-nJk-fi-Iir,  adj.   Native,  of  one's 

own  countrv. 
Vernal,  v^rinJl,  a({j.  88.    Belonging  to  the  spring. 
Vernant,    v5r-nlnt,    aelj.     Flourishing  as  in  the 

spring. 
Versability,  v5r-sl-blW-t^,     ? 
Versableness,  v^risi-bl-nls,    J 

turned  or  wound  any  way. 
Verbal,    v^Ksil,   adj.    88.     A  cant  word  for  Uni- 
versal; total,  whole. 

Versatile,  v^risS-tll,  adj.   145.     Tiiat  may  be 
turned  round ;  changeable,  variable ;  easily  applied  to 
a  new  task. 
Versatileness,  ▼5r-si-tll-n^s,   7       ^^ 
Versatility,  v5r.sa-t!W-t^,     y' 

of  being  versatile. 

Verse,  v^rse,  s.  A  line  consisting  of  a  certain  suc- 
cession of  sounds,  and  number  of  feet ;  a  section  or 
paragraph  of  a  book  ;  poetry,  lays,  metrical  language ; 
a  piece  of  poetrj". 

7h  be  Versed,  v^rst,   v.  ».  35  9.    To  be  skilled 

in,  to  be  acquainted  with. 
Verskman,   v^rs-min,   *.    88.     A  poet,   a  writer 
in  verse. 

Versification,  TSr-s^-f^-ka-shfin,  s.    The  art 

or  practice  of  making  versen. 
VersificaTOR,  T^r-si-f^-kA't&r,   l     s.     a    ver- 
Versifier,  v^ris^-fl-Jir,  183.         J  sifier.amaker 

of  verses  with  or  without  the  spirit  of  poetry. 
To  Versify,  vJris^-fi,  v.  n.     To  inake  verses. 
To   VersiFI',   T§rise-fi,    v.   a.    183.    To  relate  m 

■"erse. 
\^EHSION,    vJr-sh&n,    s.     Change,  transformation ; 

change  of  direction  ;  translation;  the  act  of  translating. 
Vert,  v^rt,   s.    Every  thing  that  grows  and  bears  a 

green  leaf  within  the  forest. 
Vertebral,  vlrit^-brll,  adj.  88.   Relating  to  the 

joints  of  the  spine. 
Vertebre,  vir^t^-bfir,  s.     A  joint  of  the  back. 

Jj^  This  word  is  perfectly  anglicised,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  its  last  syllable  pronounced  according  to 
English  analogy,  like  Centre,  Sceptre,  Mitre,  &e.  See 
Principles,  No.  416.  There  is  a  common  mistake  in  the 
use  of  the  Latin  word  from  which  this  is  derived,  which 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  rectify.  Vertebra  is  not  unfre- 
quently  used  to  signify  the  whole  collection  of  joints 
which  form  the  back  bone,  while  in  reality  it  means  only 
one  of  those  joints  ;  the  plural  is  Vertebra,  and  this  ought 
to  l)e  used  for  the  whole  spine,  if  we  denominate  it  by  a 
Latin  word ;  but  if  we  speak  English,  it  ought  to  be  Ver- 
lebres,  and  pronounced  as  if  written  Verteburs. 
Vertex,  v5r-t5ks,  s.    Zenith,  the  point  overhead ; 

tne  top  of  a  hill. 
Vertical,  v§r-t5-kil,  adj.  88.     Placed  in  there- 


Aptness  to  be 


lie  quality 


nith;  placed  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
rizon. 

Verticality,  ver-ti-k;M'd-t^,  s.    The  state  of  be- 
ing in  the  zenith. 

Vertically,  v^i-t^-kai-^,  adv.    in  the  zenith. 
VeRTICITY,  v5r-tlsi^.tii,  s.    Tiio  power  of  turning, 

circumvolution,  rotation. 
Vertiginous,  ver-tld-jin-&s,  adj.    Turning  round, 

rotary ;  giddy. 
Vertigo,  ver-tl-gA,  v^r-te-g6,  or  v^riti-gA,  s. 

i  12.     A  giddiness,  a  sense  of  turning  in  ttic  hcail. 

{t:y-  This  word  is  exactly  under  tlie  same  predicament 
as  Serpigo  and  Lentigo.  If  we  pronounce  it  learnedly, 
we  must  place  the  accent  in  the  first  manner,  505.  If  wt 
pronounce  it  modishly,  and  wish  to  smack  of  the  French 
or  Italian,  we  must  adopt  the  second  ;  but  if  we  follow 
the  genuine  English  analogy,  we  must  pronounce  it  in  tho 
lait  manner.     See  Principles,  No.  111'. 

The  authorities  for  the  first  pronunciation  are,  Mr.  El- 
phinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  llailey,  and  Entick  ;  for  the  se- 
cond. Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  and  W.  John- 
ston ;  and  for  the  third,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry, 
Buchanan,  Barclay,  and  Fenning.  This  too  was  Swift's 
pronunciation,  as  we  see  by  Dr.  Jonhsou's  quotation  ; — 


In  this  word  we  see  tlie  tendency  of  the  accent  to  its 
true  centre  in  its  own  language.  Vertigo  with  the  accent 
on  the  i,  and  that  pronounced  long  as  in  title,  has  so  Latin 
a  sound  that  we  scarcely  think  we  are  speaking  English  ; 
this  makes  us  the  more  readily  give  in  to  the  foreign  sound 
of  i,  as  m  fatigue.  This  sound  a  correct  English  ear  is 
soon  weary  of,  and  settles  at  last  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syll.-ible,  with  the  i  sounded  as  in  indigo,  portico,  &c. 
Vervain,  208.  ) 
Vervine,  140.  i  ^ 
Very,  v^r'^,  adj.  True,  real;  having  any  quali- 
ties, commonly  bad,  in  an  eiuinent  degree,  to  note  tht' 
things  emphatically,  or  eminently  ;  same. 
Very,  V^r^,  adv.    In  a  great  decree,  in  an  eminent 

degree. 
To  Vesicate,  v^s-s^-kate,  v.  a.  9\.    To  blister. 
Vesication,  v^s-^-ka-shin,  s.    Blistering,  separa- 

tion  of  the  cuticle. 
Vesicatory,  v^-slk-A-t&r-^,  s.  512.    A  blistering 

medicine. — See  Domestick. 
Vesicle,  v^s'-(5-kl,  s.  405.    A  small  cuticle,  filled 

or  inflated. 
Vesicular,  ve-slk-6-!ir,  adj.  88.     Hollow,  full 

of  small  interstices. 


•vin,  s     A  plant. 


Vesper,  v^s^p&r,  s.  98.  Tho  evening  star,  the  e- 
vening. 

Vespers,  v5h-p&rz,  s.    The  evening  service. 

Vespertine,  ves-p&r-tlne,  adj.  149.  Happening 
or  coming  in  the  evening. 

Vessel,  v^^sil,  s.  99.  Any  thing  in  which  liquids 
or  other  things  are  put;  the  containing  parts  of  an  ani- 
mal body  ;  any  vehicle  in  which  men  or  goods  are  car- 
ried on  the  water;  any  capacity,  any  thing  containing. 

Ve.'jT,  v^st,  s.     An  outer  garment. 

To  Vest,  vest,  v.  a.  To  dress,  to  deck,  to  enrobe ; 
to  dress  in  a  long  garment ;  to  make  possessor  of,  to 
invest  with  ;  to  place  in  possession. 

Vestal,  V^sitil,  i.     A  pure  virgin. 

Vestal,  v^s-til,  adj    88.  Denoting  pure  virginity. 

Vestibule,  v^s-te-bule,  s.  The  porch  or  first  en- 
trance of  a  house. 

"  This  is  Uie  bud  of  Ijdng,  the  dim  dawn, 

"  The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  vutU/uit." — Young, 

Vestige,  v^s-tldje,  s.  Footstep,  mark  left  behind 
in  passing. 

Vestment,  v^st-m^nt,  s.    Garment,  part  of  dress. 

Vestry,  v5s-tre,  s.  A  room  appendant  to  the  church, 
in  which  the  sacerdotal  gannentsaHd  consecrated  thiiipj 
are  reposited ;  a  parochial  assembly  commonly  conven- 
ed in  the  vestry. 

Vesture,  v^s-tsli6re,  s.  461.  Garment,  rolic; 
dress;  habit,  external  form. 

Vetch,  vetsh,  s.   a  plant, 
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ViCECHANCELLOR,  vise-tshjnis^l-l&r,  s.    The  ss^ 

cond  fnagistiate  of  the  universities. 
Viceroy,   vise-ro«,  s.    He  wlio  governs  in  place  oi 

the  king  with  regal  authority. 
ViCEROYALTY,    vlse-ro^-il-t^,    s.     Dignity   of  a 

viceroy. 
Vicinity,   v^-slni^-t^,   or   vi-sln-e-t^,  s.    138. 

Nearness,  state  of  being  near;  neighbourhood. 
Vicinage,    vlsiln-idje,    s.    90.      Neighbourhood, 

place  adjoining. 
Vicinal,  vis-tUnil,  138. 7  ad/.    Near,   neighbour- 
ViciNE,  vls-ine,  i     ing. 

Jf5»  For  the  propriety  of  placing  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  vicirial,  see  MedichiaL 

Vicious,  vish-fts,  at//.    Devoted  to  vice,  not  addict- 
ed to  virtue. — See  Vitious. 

Vicissitude,  v(i-sis^-tide,  or  vi-s!s^-tide,  $. 

138.     Regular  change,  return  of  tlic  same  things  in  tha 
same  succession ;  revolution,  change. 
Victim,  vikitim,  s.    A  sacrifice,  something  slain  for 

a  sacrifice;  something  destroyed. 
Victor,   vlk-tir,  «.    166.    Conqueror,  vanquisher, 

he  who  gains  the  advantage  in  any  contest. 
Victorious,  v!k-tAiri-&s,  adj.     Conquering,  hav- 
ing obtained  conquest,  superior  in  contest ;  producing 
conquest ;  betokening  conquest. 
ViCTORiOUSLT,   v!k-tA-re-&s-l^,  adv.    With  con- 
quest, successfully,  triumphantly. 
ViCTORIOUSNESS,   vlk-tO-r^-&s-n^s,  s.    The  state 

or  quality  of  being  victorious, 
Victory,  vikit&r-^,  s.  551-   Conquest,  success  io 
contest,  triumph. 

Victress,  vikitrSs,  $.    A  female  that  conquers 

See  Tutoress. 
Victual,  vlt-tl,  7  S.  405.  Provision  of  food,  stores 
Victuals,  vlt-flz,  ^  for  the  support  of  life,  meat. 
{t5"  This  corruption,  like  most  others,  has  terminated 
In  the  generation  of  anew  word;  for  no  solemnity  will 
allow  of  pronouncing  this  word  as  it  is  written.  Victuals 
appeared  to  Swift  so  contrary  to  the  real  sound,  that  in 
some  of  his  manuscript  remarks  which  I  have  seen,  he 
spells  the  word  vlttles.  This  compliance  with  sound, 
however,  Is  full  of  mischief  to  language,  and  ought  not 
to  be  indulged.— See  Skeptick,  and  Principles,  No.  ,350. 
To  Victual,   vlt-tl,   v.  a.    To  store  with  provisioc 

for  food. 
Victualler,  vlt-tl-ir,  s.  One  who  provides  victuals. 
Videlicet,    v^-d6l-^-s^t,   adv.      To  wit,  that  is- 
generally  written  Vix. 

g:5"  This  is  a  long-winded  word  for  a  short  explana- 
tion, and  ib  contraction,  Fis.  a  frightful  anomaly,  which 
ought  never  to  be  pronounced  as  it  is  written  :  the  adverb 
naws/y  ought  to  be  used  instead  of  both;  and  where  it  ia 
not,  ought,  in  reading,  always  to  be  substituted  for  them. 
To  Vie,  vl,  v,  a,  276.  To  «how  or  practise  in  com- 
petition. 
To  Vie,  vi,  v.  9U  To  contest,  to  contend. 
To  View,  v6,  v.  a.  286.    To  survey;   to  look  on  by 

way  of  examination  ;  to  see,  to  perceive  by  the  eye. 
View,   \ix,  s.    Prospect ;   sight,  power  of  beholding  ; 
act  of  seeing ;  sight,  eye ;  survey,  examination  by  the 
eye;  intellectual  survey  ;  space  that  may  be  taken  in 
by  the  eye,  reach  of  sight ;  appearance,  show ;  display, 
exhibition  to  sight  or  mind ;  prospect  of  interest;  in- 
tention, ilesign. 
Viewless,  vu-I&,  a({j.    Unseen. 
Vigil,  vld-jll,  s.    Watch,  devotion  performed  in  the 
customary  hours  of  rest ;  a  fast  kept  before  a  holiday  ; 
service  used  on  the  night  before  a  holiday;    watch, 
forbearance  of  sleep. — See  Dratita. 
Vigilance,  vid-jil-5nse,    )  «.  88.    Forbearance  of 
ViGILANCY,  vid-jll-in-si^,  )       sleep;   watchfulness, 

circumspection,  incessant  care  ;  guard,  w#.lch. 
Vigilant,  vld-jll-int,  adj.  88.  Watchful,  circun:< 

spect,  diligent,  attentive. 
Vigilantly,  vld-jU-int-l^,  adv.    Watchfully,  at- 
tentively, circumspectly. 
Vignette,   vin-yet,    s.     Omamentai  floweis  oi  fi- 
gures placed  by  printers  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
chapters,  sometimes  emblematical  of  the  subiccL 


Vetch Y,  vStshi^,  adj     Made  of  vetches,  abounding 

in  vetches. 
Veteran,  v§t-&r-ln,  i.  S8.     An  old  soldier,  a  man 

long  practised. 
Veteran,  v5t-&r-Jn,  adj.    Long  practised  in  war, 

long  experienced. 
Veterinary,  v^t-er-^-ni-r^,  adj.    Belonging  to 

cattle,  particularly  horses ;  from  the  Latin  Veterinariv^, 

a  farrier,  or  horse-doctor. 

5:^  I  have  adopted  this  vvord  from  a  prospect  of  its  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  language.  As  a  College  is  founded  in 
London  for  studying  the  diseases  to  which  that  useful 
animal,  the  horse,  is  Hablo ;  the  name  of  Veterinary  Cot- 
I  ege  must  come  into  general  use,  and  ought  therefore  to 
l;ave  a  place  in  our  Dictionaries.  Ash  is  the  only  lexico- 
grapher who  has  it. 
To    Vex,   v§ks,   v.    a.      To  plague,  to  torment,  to 

harass;  to  disturb,  to  disquiet;  to  trouble  with  slight 

provocations. 
Vexation,  v6k-sa-shun,  i.    The  act  of  troubling  ; 

the  state  of  being  troubled,  uneasiness,  sorrow;  thecause 

of  trouble  or  uneasiness ;  an  act  of  harassing  by  law ; 

a  slight  teasing  trouble. 

Vexatious,  v^k-sa-sh&s,  adj.  314.     Afflictive, 

troublesome,  causing  trouble;  full  of  trouble,  full  of 
uneasiness;  teasing,  slightly  troublesome. 

VeXATIOUSLY,  vlk-siish&s-l^,  adj.  Troublesomc- 
ly,  uneasily. 

VexaTIOUSNESB,  vlk-sa-sh&s-n^s,  s,  Trouble- 
someness,  uneasiness. 

Vkxeb,  v^ksiir,  s.  98.    He  who  vexe; 

VlAL,  vl'&I,  s.  88.    A  small  bottle. 

Viand,  vl-&nd,  s.  88.    Food,  moat  dressed. 

Viaticum,  vl-it-^-k&m,  s.  116.  Provision  for  a 
journey ;  the  last  rights  used  to  prepare  the  passing  soui 
for  its  departure. 

To  Vibrate,  vUbrate,  v.  a.  91.  To  briLndisn,  to 
move  to  and  fro  with  quick  motion  ;  to  make  to  quiver. 

To  Vibrate,  vl-brAte,  v.  n.  To  play  up  and  down, 
or  to  and  fro  alternately ;  to  quiver;  to  swing. 

ViBHATION,  vl-braish&n,  i.  138.  The  act  of  mov- 
ing or  being  moved  with  quick  reciprocations,  or  returns. 

Vibratory,   vi-bli-t&r-e,   adj.     vibrating ;  caus- 
ing to  vibrate. 
Jj^  For  the  sound  of  the  o  see  DomeUick  ;  and  for  the 

accent,  sec  Principles,  No.  312. 

Vicar,  vik-&r,  s.  88.  138.  The  incumbent  of  an 
appropriated  or  impropriated  benefice  ;  one  who  per- 
forms the  functions  of  another;  a  substitute. 

Vicarage,  vlki&r-idje,  *.  90.  The  benefice  of  a 
vicar. 

Vicarial,  vl-ka-r^-ll,  adj.   Belonging  to  a  vicar. 

Vicarious,  vl-ka^r^-fis,  adj.  138.  Deputed,  dele- 
gated, acting  in  the  place  of  another. 

ViCARSHIP,  vik-ir-ship,  s.    The  oflSce  of  a  vicar. 

Vice,  vise,  t.  The  course  of  action  opposite  to  vir- 
tue ;  afault,  anofTence;  the  fool,  orpunchinello  of  old 
shows ;  a  kind  of  small  iron  press  with  screws,  used  by 
workmen;  gripe,  grasp. 

Vice,  vise,  *.  This  word  is  the  ablative  case  of  the 
Latin  word  vida,  and  is  used  in  composition  for  one 
who  performs,  in  his  stead,  the  office  of  a  supericjr,  or 
who  has  the  second  rank  in  command ;  as,  a  Viceroy, 
a  Viceehancellor. 
Jj:^  This  word  Is  somewhat  similar  to  the  prefix  malt. 

In  malecontent,  matepraclice,  &C.  and  seems  to  strengthen 

the  reasons  given  under  those  words  for  pronouncing  the 

first  vowel  long. 

To  Vice,  vise,  v.  a.    To  draw.     Obsolete. 

ViCEADMIRAL,  vlse-Jd-miJ-ril,  s.  The  second 
commander  of  a  fleet ;  a  naval  officer  of  the  second  ranlc. 

ViCEADMIRALTY,  vlse-id-in(i-ral-t^,  i.  The  office 
of  a  viceadmiral. 

ViCEAGENT,  vise.a-j^nt,  S.  One  who  acts  in  the 
place  of  another. 

Viced,  vlst,  ad;,  359.    Vicious,  corrupt. 

Vicegerent,  vlse-je-r5nt,  *.  A  lieutenant,  one 
who  is  Intrusted  with  the  power  of  the  superior. 

ViCEGERENCY,    vise-j^if^n-s^,   s.     The  office  of  a 
vicegerent   lieutenancy,  deouted  power 
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Wickedly, 
Baseness, 


Vigorous,  vlgi&r-5s,  adj.  314.  Forcible,  nut 
weakened,  full  of  strength  aud  life. — See  yaporer. 

Vigorously,  vlg-ur-us-lt*,  adv.  With  force,  for- 
cibly. 

ViGOROUSNESS,  vlg-5r-&s-n6s,  s.    Force,  strength. 

Vigour,  vigi&r,  s.  314,  Force,  strength  j  mental 
force,  intellectual  ability ;  energy,  efficacy. 

Vile,  vile,  adj.  Base,  mean,  worthless,  sordid,  des- 
picable ;  morally  impure,  wicked. 

Vilely,  vlle-I^,   adv.    Basely,  meanly,  shamefully. 

ViLENESS,  vUe-n^s,  s.  Baseness,  meanness,  despi- 
cableness  •  moral  or  intellectual  baseness. 

To  Vilify,  viW-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  debase,  to  de- 
fame, to  make  contemptible. 

Villa,  vllilJ,  i.  92.    A  country  seat. 

Village,  vlUlldje,  s.  90.    a  .small  collection  of 

houses,  less  than  a  town. 
ViLLAGEE,    vll-lld-jir,   S.  93.    An  inhabitant  of  a 

village. 
ViLLAGERY,  vil-l!d-j&r-^,  s.     District  of  villages. 
Villain,  vll-lln,  s.  208.    One  who  held  by  a  bass 

tenure ;  a  wicked  wretch. 
VillanaGE,   vli-liln-adje,   s.  90.     The  state  of  a 

villain,  base  servitude ;  baseness,  infamy. 
To  ViLLANIZE,    vil-lin-lze,   v.  a.     To  debase,  to 

degrade. 
ViLLANOUS,   vll-ldn-us,  adj.    Base,  vile,  wicked  ; 

sorry. 
VlLLANOUSLY,     Vll'lSn-&S-l^,     adv. 

base. 
Villanousness,    vll-lan-&s-n5s,    s 

wickedness. 
VlLLA>rY,  viiySn-4   S.     Wickedness,  baseness,  de- 
pravity ;  a  wicked  action,  a  crime. 

J)5"  ^n  this  tribe  of  words  we  find  a  manifest  differ- 
ence between  the  simple  viUuln  and  the  compounds  vil- 
lany,  viUaiujua,  ic.  Dr.  Johnson  teUs  us  these  words 
are  derived  from  the  French  villain,  or  the  low  Latin 
tiUaniu.  Sometimes  we  find  the  word  in  question  writ- 
ten viUanny;  and  it  is  certain,  that  it  either  ought  to  be 
KTitten  so  from  the  old  French  viUannie,  witli  double  /and 
double  n,  or  from  the  modern  French  with  these  letters 
single;  or  if  we  must  form  it  from  our  own  word  villain, 
(which  we  seldom  choose  to  do  if  we  can  discover  the 
most  remote  relation  to  other  languages;)  in  this  case,  I 
8ay,  we  ought,  according  to  our  own  analogy,  to  spell  the 
word  vUlatny. 
ViLLATiCK,   vll-iat-l!k,   adj.  509.     Belonging  to 

villages. 
Vu.LI,  vllili,  s.    In  Anatomy,  are  the  same  as  fibres  ; 

and  in  Botany,  small  hairs  Uke  the  grains  of  plush  or 

shag. 

Villous,  vIW&s,  adj.  314.   Shaggy,  rough 
ViMiNEOUS,  yi  m\n'-i.hs,  or  vl-mlni^.as,  adi. 

laS.     Made  of  twigs.  '       ' 

Vincible,  vinis(i-bl,  adj.  405.     Conquerable,  su. 

pcrable. 

VlIiCIBLENESS,  vlnis^-bl-n5s,  *.  Liableness  to  be 
overcome. 

VlUDEMlAL,  vln-d^im^ai,  adj.  88.    Belonging  to 

a  vintage. 
To  Vindicate,  vlnidd-kate,  t,.  a.  91.   To  justify, 

tf.  support,  to  mamtain  ;  to  revenge,  to  a\enee  :  to  as- 
sert, to  claim  with  efficacy ;  to  clear,  to  protect. 
Vdvdication,  vin-d^-kaishan,  i.    Defence, 
tion,  justification. 

Vindicative,  vinid<i-ka-t!v.  adj.  512.    Revenge- 

ful,  given  to  revenge. 
Vindicator,  vlnid^-ki-ti\r,  ,.  521.    One  who 

vindicates,  an  asscrtor. 

Vindicatory,  vrn'-Ah-Vk-txix-h,  adj.  512.  Puni- 

*^^j'g^^^'*ra>ing  the  office  of  vengeance;  defensory; 

Vindictive,  vln-dlkitlv,  adj.  Given  to  revenue, 
revengeful.  ■  °  ' 

Vlve,  vine,  «.    The  plant  that  bears  the  gr.ipe. 

Vinegar.  vlnin<i-gar.  5.  88.  Wine  grown  sour: 
any  thmg  really  or  metaphorically  sour. 


Vineyard,  viniyerd,  s.  91.  515.    A  ground  pianu 

ed  with  vines. 
ViNOua,   viinfis,   adj.  314.     Having  the  quahUes 

of  wine,  consisting  of  wine. 
Vintage,  vlnitldje,  s.  90.    The  produce  of  the  vine 

for  the  year,  the  time  in  which  grapes  are  gatiiered. 
Vintager,    vin-t^-j&r,    s.      He  who  gathers   the 

vintage. 
Vintner,  vlnt-nur,  s.  98.    One  who  sells  wine. 
Viol,  vi-ul,  s.  1 QG.     a  stringed  instrument  of  mu- 

sick. 
ViOLABLE,  vUi-lJ-bl,  adj.  405.    Such  as  may  be 

violated  or  hurt. 

To  Violate,  vi-A-late,  v.  a.  91.    xo  injure,  to 

hurt ;  to  infringe,  to  break  any  thing  venerable;  to  in- 
jure by  irreverence;  to  ravish,  to  deflower. 

Violation,  vi-6-la-shan,  «.  170.  Infringement 
or  injury  of  something  sacred ;  rape,  tlie  act  of  de- 
flowering. 

Violator,  vl-6-Ia-t&r,  s.  521.  One  who  injures 
or  infringes  something  sacred ;  a  ravisher. 

Violence,  vK6-llnse,  s.  1 70.  Force,  strength  ap- 
plied to  any  purjjose;  an  attack,  an  assault,  a  murder; 
outrage,  unjust  force;  eagerness,  vehemence;  injurv^ 
infringement ;  forcible  dutloration. 

Violent,    vi-6-l5nt,    adj.   287.     Forcible,  acting 

'■  with  strength ;  produced  or  continued  by  force ;  not 
natural,  but  brought  by  force;  unjustly  assailant,  mur- 
derous ;  unseasonably  vehement ;  extorted,  not  volun- 
tary. 

Violently,  vi-6-Ient-I^,  adv.  With  force,  forci- 
bly, vehemently. 

Violet,  vii6-let,  s.  170.  287.    a  flower. 

ViOUN,  vi-6-lin,'  s.  528.  A  fiddle,  a  stringed  in- 
strument. 

ViOLIST,  vU6-lIst,  s.     A  player  on  the  vioL 

Violoncello,    vd-6-16n-tsh6lid,    s.   388.     a 

stringed  instrument  of  musick. 

Viper,  vi-p&r,  s.  98.  a  serpent  of  that  species 
which  brings  its  young  alive,  any  thing  mischievous. 

Viperine,  vi-p&r-iae,  adj.  149.  Belonging  to  a 
viper. 

Viperous,  viipQr-fis,  adj.  314.  Having  the  qua- 
lities of  a  viper. 

Virago,  ve-ra^gA,  or  vl-ra-g6,  *.  138.  A  female 
warrior,  a  woman  with  the  qualities  of  a  man.— See 
Lumhago. 

VirelaY,  v!rid-lA,  s.  A  sort  of  little  ancient  French 
poem,  of  only  two  rhymes  and  short  verses. 

ViBENT,  vl-r^nt,  adj.    Green,  not  faded 

VlrgE,  v^rje,  i.  108.    A  dean's  mace. 

Virgin,  v^r-jln,   s.  108.    A  maid,  a  woman  unac- 
quainted with  man;  a  woman  not  a  mother  ;  anything 
untouched  or  unmingled ;  the  sign  of  the  Mdiack  in 
which  the  sun  is  in  August. 
g^  See  the  dehcate  sound  of  the  first  i  in  this  word 

illustrated.  Principles,  No.  101. 

Virgin,  v^i-jln,  adj.  237.  Befitting  a  virgin, 
suitable  to  a  virgin,  maidenly. 

Virginal,  v^r-jin-il,  adj.  88.  Maiden,  maidenly, 
pertaining  to  a  virgin. 

Virginal,   v6rijfn-41,   j.    More  usually  Virginals. 
A  musical  instrument  so  called  because  used  by  young 
Ladies, 
asser-    VIRGINITY,    v5r-jinid-ti,    *.     Maidenhead,   unac- 
quaintance  with  man. 

Viridity,  vl-rid-t^-t^,  s.    Greenness. 

Virile,  vi-ril,  adj.  \  40.    Belonging  to  man. 

Virility,  vl-rll-e-tti,  or  v^-ril-e-t^,  s.  138. 
Manhood,  character  of  man ;  power  of  procreation. 

Virtu,  ver-t66,'  s.  a  taste  for  the  elegant  arts  and 
curiosities  of  nature. 

Virtual,  v&-tshi-41,  adj.  88.  Having  the  effi- 
cacy without  the  sensible  part. 

Virtually,  ver-tshdi-iW-tti,  s.    Efficacy. 

Virtually,  ver-tshu-il-d,  adv.  In  effect,  though 
not  formally. 
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VuiTUE,  v^r-tshi,  *.  lOS.  461.  Moral  goodness; 
.-I  particular  moral  excellence ;  medicinal  quality ;  me- 
dicinal efficacy;  efficacy,  jKiwer;  acting  power;  secret 
agency,  efficacy;  bravery,  valour;  excellence,  that 
which  gives  excellence  ;  one  of  the  orders  of  the  celes- 
tial hierarchy. 

{f^Dr.  Hill  published  inapamphlet  a  petition  from  the 
letters/  and  U  to  David  Garrick,  Esq.  both  complaining 
of  terrible  grievances  imposed  upon  them  by  that  great 
actor,  who  frequently  banished  them  from  their  proper 
stations:  as  in  the  word  firtue,  which  they  said  he  con- 
verted inro  vurtus ;  and  in  the  word  ungrateful,  he  dis- 
placed Uie  «,  and  made  it  ingratejul,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice of  the  said  letters.  To  this  complaint,  Garrick  re- 
plied in  the  following  epigram  : 

"  If  It  Is,  a«  jrou  »aj,  that  I're  Injured 

'*  ni  change  my  note  toon,  and  I  hop* 

"  Maj  tha  right  use  of  letters,  ns  well 

"  Hereafter  be  flx'd  by  the  tongue  and  the  pen. 

**  Most  devoutly  I  wish  they  may  both  have  their  due, 

"  And  that  /  may  be  never  mistalien  for  [/." 

aiurpht/'i  Lift  of  Garriek, 

ViRTUELESS,  v§r-tshu-l^s,  adj.  Wanting  virtue, 
deprived  of  virtue ;  not  having  efficacy,  without  ope- 
rating qualities. 

Virtuoso,  V^r-t&i-A-s6,  s.  A  man  skilled  in  an- 
tique or  natural  curiosities;  a  man  studious  of  paint- 
ing, statuary,  or  architecture.  The  plural  of  thijword 
is  written  virtuosi,  and  pronoimced  vir-too-6-.ie. 

Virtuous,  v5r-tshfl-&s,  adj.  463.  Morally  good  ; 
chaste;  done  in  consequence  of  moral  goodness;  efti- 
cacious,  powerful ;  having  wonderful  or  eminent  pro- 
perties;  having  medicinal  qualities. 

Virtuously,  v^-tshfi-us-lt5,  adu.  In  a  virtuous 
manner. 

ViRTUOUSNESS,  vjr-tsh6-&s  lies,  s.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  virtuous. 

Virulence,  vlri^-l^nse,    7       ,,^     „    .  , 

■  '      ,  ,,   ,,        ,    f-  s.    110.     Mental  poi- 

VlRULENCY,  vlr-d-len-se,  i 
son,  malignity,  acrimony  of  temper,  bitterness. 

Virulent,  vlr-6-l^nt,  adj.  1  10.  Poisonous,  ve- 
nomous;  poisoned  in  the  mind,  bitter,  malignant. 

Virulently,  vir-u-l^nt-lt^,  adv.  Malignantly,  v? ith 
bitterness. 

V^ISAGE,  vlz-ldji?,  s.  90.     F.ice,  countenance,  look. 

To  Viscerate,  vis-s^-rate,  v.  a.  To  embowel,  to 
exenterate. 

Viscid,  vls'slJ,  adj.    Glutinous,  tenacious. 

Viscidity,  vi-sld-ii-ti,  s.  138.  Glutinousness,  te- 
nacity, ropiness ;  glutinous  concretion. 

Viscosity,  vls-k6s-t.^-t^,  t.  Glutinousness  tena- 
city, a  glutinous  substance. 

Viscount,  vl-ki&nt,  *.  458.  a  nobleman  next  in 
degree  to  an  earl. 

Viscountess,  vi-k5unt-5.s,  s.  The  lady  of  a  viscount. 

Viscous,  vls-k&s,  adj.  314.  Glutinous,  sticky,  te- 
nacious. 

Visibility,  vll-^-biW-t(5,  s.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  perceptible  by  the  eye ;  state  of  being  appa- 
rent, or  openly  discoverable. 

Visible,  v\z-^-bl,  ac^.  405.  Perceptible  by  the 
eye;  discovered  to  the  eye;  apparent,  open,  conspi- 
cuous. 

ViSlBLENESS,  vlz^bl-n§s,  J.  State  or  quality  of 
being  visible. 

Visibly,  viz'^-blcJ,  adv.  In  a  manner  perceptible 
by  the  eye. 

Vision,  vlzli-un,  ».  451.  Sight,  the  faculty  of 
seeing;  the  act  of  Sfcing  ;  asupcniatur.il  appearance, 
a  spectre,  a  phantom  ;  a  dream,  something  shown  in  a 
dream. 

Visionary,  ylzh-Ein-l-ri^,  adj.  Aflectcd  by  phan- 
toms, disposed  to  receive  impressions  on  the  imagina- 
tion; im:igin.iry,  not  real,  seen  in  a  dream. 

Visionary,  vlzh'iu-4-r^,  S.  One  whose  imagina- 
tion is  disturbed. 


Visit,  vlz-it,  s.    The  act  of  going  to  see  another. 
Visitable,   vlzi^-tA-bl,  adj.  405.     Liablo  to  te 

visited. 
Visitant,  vlz-^-tint,  s.  88.    One  who  goes  to  sae 

another. 
Visitation,  viz-i-ti-Lh&n,  s.    The  act  of  visiting; 
object  of  visits;  judicial  visit  or  perambulation;  judi- 
cial evil  sent  by  God  ;  communication  of  divine  love. 
Visitatorial,  vlz-^-t4  tA-r^il,  ac{j.    Belonging 

to  a  judicial  visitor. 
Visiter,   viz-lt-t&r,  *.    98.     One  who  comes  to  an- 
other; an  occasional  judge. 
VisiVE,    vl-siv,    adj.   140.    457.  428.     Formed  in 

the  act  of  seeing. 
Visor,    vlz-&r,    s.     166.     A  mask  used  to  disfigure 

and  disguise.' 
ViSORED,  vlzi&rd,  adj.  359.     Masked. 
Vista,    vis-t4,    ».    92.      View,  prospect  through  an 

avenue. 
Visual,  vlzh-i-il,  adj.  451.    Used  in  sight,  exer- 
cising the  power  of  sight. 
Vital,    vi-tll,    a(Q.    88.      Contributing  to  life,  ne- 
cessary to  life  ;  relating  to  life;  containing  life  ;  being 
the  sciit  of  life  ;  so  disposed  as  to  live  ;  essential,  chiefly 
necessary. 
Vitality,  vl-t4W-tt^,  s.    Power  of  subsisting  in  life. 
Vitally,    vl-til-^,    adv.      In  such  a  manner  as  to 

give  life. 
Vitals,  vl-tMz,  s.    Parts  essential  to  life. 
To  Vitiate,  vlsli-^-ate,  v.  a.    To  deprave,  to  spoil, 

to  make  less  pure. 
Vitiation,   vlsh-^.4-sh&ii,  ».     Depravation,  cor- 
ruption. 
Vjtious,   vlsh'&s,   adj.  461.     Corrupt,  wicked,  op« 
positeto  virtuous;  corrupt,  having  physical  ill  qualities. 
VitiouslY,   vish-&s-l^,   adv.    Not  virtuously,  cor- 
ruptly. 
Vitiousness,  vish'&s-n^s,  s.     Corruptness,  state  of 

being  villous. 
Vitreous,    vltitr^-&s,    adj.      Glassy,   consisting  of 

glass,  resembling  glass. 
Vitreousness,   vit-tr^-&s-n§s,  s.    Resemblance  oS 

glass. 
Vitrificable,   T^-trlf-fi-ki-bl,   adj.    Convertible 

into  glass. 
To  ViTRiriCATE,  v^-trlfifi-kate,  v.  a.    To  change 
into  glass. 

Vitrification,  v!t-tri-f^-ki-shfin,  s.    Produc- 
tion of  gl.nss,  act  of  changing,  or  state  of  being  ch.inged 
into  glass. 
To  Vitrify,  vit-tr^-fl,  v.  a.  1  83.    To  change  into 

glass. 
To  Vitrify,  vlt-tr^-fl,  v.  n.    To  become  glass. 
Vitriol,  \\\.-tri-(i],  s.  1G6.    Vitriol  is  produced  by 
addition  of  a  rnetallick  matter  with  the  foisil  acid  s.ilt. 
ViTRiOLATE,  vU-tr^-A-late,        )     ,■    , 
Vitriolated,  y\M.6.\k.M,  \  "'^-  ^^""^^6"="- 

ed  with  vitriol,  consisting  of  vitriol. 
VlTRIOLlCK,  vit-r^-51-ik,   7  "f^- Resembling  vitriol, 
VlTRIOLOUS,  ve-tri-A-l&s,  _)      containing  vitriol. 
VlTULINK,   vit-tshi-llnc,    adj.  149.    Belonging  ts 

a  calf. 
Vituperable,  v^-ti-p5r-3.-bl,  or  vl-tia-p5r-i-bl, 

a((j.  138.  405.     Hlanicworthy. 

To  Vituperat?:,  v^-t6-p^r-ate,  or  vl-tfi-plr-ate, 

V.  a.  1.38.     To  blame,  to  censure. 
Vituperation,  v^-tii-pcJr-a-sh&n,  or  vl-ti-p^r 

a-sh&il,  4.     Blame,  censure. 

Vivacious,  v^-vi-shas,  or  vl-vi-sh&s,  adj.  138. 

Long-lived;  sprightly,  pay,  active,  lively. 


To  Visit,  viz^it,  v.  a.    To  go  to  see  ;  to  send  good   ViVACiOUSNEss,  v6-va-ahCis-n^s,  or  \l-\k-  ^ 
or  evil  judicially  ;  to  salute  with  a  present ;  to  conic  to       sll5s-n^s,  138.  >   8, 

survey  withjudicial  authority.  |  yivACITY,  V^-vAs^.i-t^,  or  vi-visi^-t^,  S 

Liveliness,   sprightlincss     longevity,   length  of  life 

power  of  livinjj. 


To  Visit,  viz^it,   t;.  n.     To  keep  up  the  intercourse 
of  ceremonial  salutations  at  the  houses  of  each  other. 
5G8 
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Vivid,  vlv-'d.  adj.  541.  Lively,  qiick,  strikin-; 
fprichtly,  active. 

Vividly,  vivild-le,  adu,  Witli  life,  with  quick- 
ness, with  strength. 

Vividness,  viv-Ui-n^s,  s.     Life,  vigour,  quickness. 

Vb  ViVlFICATE,  vi-vil'ire-kate,  v.  a.  138.  'Jo 
mikc  alive,  to  inform  with  lite,  to  animate;  to  recover 
from  such  a  change  of  form  as  seem»  to  destroy  the 
properties. 

VivinCATiON,  vlv-e-fe-ka-sluin,  s.     The  act  of 

givin<j  life. 
VlVIFICK,   vl-vIWk,   adj.   138.  509.      Giving  life, 

making  alive. 
To  Vivify,   vlv-i^-fi,   v.  a.   183.     To  make  alive, 

to  animate,  to  endue  with  life. 
Viviparous,  vl-vip-pi-r&s,  adj.  138.    Bringing 

the  youn»  alive,  opposed  to  Oviparous. 
ViXEV,    vik'sn,    s.   103.     Vixen   is  the  name  of  a 

she-fox,  and   applied  to  a  woman,   whose  nature  is 

thereby  comjiarcil  to  a  she-fox. 
Vizard,  vir-&rd,  J.  88.    a  mask  usc'd  for  disguise, 
ViZIER,    vlz-y^re,    S.      The  prime  minister  of  the 

Turkish  empire. 
Vocable,  vo-kl-bl,  s.  405.    A  word. 
Vocabulary,  v6-kJbii-lJ-ri,  s.    a  dictionary,  n 

lexicon,  a  word  book. 
Vocal,   vA-k41,   adj.     Having  a  voice,   uttered   by 

the  voice. 
VocaLITY,    vA-kSl-^-t^,    s.     Power  of  utterance, 

quality  of  being  utterable  by  the  voice. 
To  Vocalize,  vo-kSl-lze,   v.  a.     To  make  vocal  ; 

to  form  Into  voice. 
V^OCALLY,  vA^kil-ti,  adv.     In  words,  articulately. 
Vocation,  vA-ka-sli&n,  s.    Calling  by  the  will  of 

God ;  summons,  trade,  employment 
Vocative,    T5k-i-tlv,    s.    157.     The  grammatical 

case  used  in  railing  or  speaking  to. 
To  Vociferate,  v6-iif-i?r-ate,  v.  n.    To  clamour, 

to  make  outcries. 

Vociferation,  vi-slf-^r-^^sh&n,  s.     clamour, 

outcry. 

Vociferous,  v6-slWr-&s,  adj.    Clamorous,  noisy. 

Vogue,  vAg,  s.  337.    Fashion,  mode. 

Voice,  v61s,  J.  299.  Sound  emitted  by  the  month  ; 
soimd  of  the  mouth,  as  distinguished  from  that  uttered 
by  another  mouth  ;  any  sound  made  by  breath  j  vote, 
suffrage,  opinion  expressed. 

Voiced,  voist,  adj.    359.     Furnished  with  a  voice. 

Void,  void,  adj.  299.  Empty,  vacant;  vain,  inef- 
fectual, null;  unsupplied,  unoccupied:  wanting,  un- 
furnished; empty;  unsubstantial,  unreal. 

Void,  void,  s.    An  empty  space,  vacuum,  racancy. 

To  Void,  void,  v.  a.  To  quit,  to  leave  empty  ;  to 
emit,  to  pour  out ;  to  emit  as  excrement ;  to  vacate,  to 
nullify,  to  annul. 

Voidable,  vAldi4-bl,  adj.  405.  Such  at  may  be 
annulled. 

Voider,  vSldifir,  *.  98.  A  basket,  in  which  bro- 
ken meat  is  carried  from  the  table. 

VoiDNESS,  void^n^s,  s.  Emptiness,  rscuity ;  nulli- 
ty, inefficacy ;  want  of  substantiality 

VoiTURE,  vA^tftre/  *.  f  French. J  A  carriage  with 
horses ;  a  chaise. 

Volant,  vA-lint,  adj.  Flying,  passing  through  the 
air ;  active. 

Volatile,  \f>\-Lt\\,  adj.  145.  Flying"  through 
the  air;  having  the  power  to  pass  off  by  spontaneous 
evaporation ;  lively,  fickle,  changeable  of  mind. 

VOLATILENESS,  V&li-i-tll-n^S,  )  s.     The  quality  of 

Volatility,  v5l-i-tll'd-t^,    \      flying  away  by 

evaporation,  not  fixity  •  mutability  of  mind. 

Volatilization,  vAl-J-tll-^-zaishin,  s.  The 
act  of  making  volatile. 

Tit  Volatilize,  vftlij-tll-lze,  v.  a.  To  make  vo- 
latile, to  subtilize  to  the  highest  degree. 

Vole,  ▼61e,  *.  a  deal  at  cards  that  draws  the  whole 
triclu. 


Volcano,   vAl-ka-nii,   s.    A  burning  moimtain 

See  Luiuha^o. 
VoLKIiY,  v51-i^r-^,  s.  555.     A  flight  of  birds. 
VolitaTION,   v61-e-ta'sh&n,  s.    The  act  or  power 

of  flymg. 

Volition,  vi-Hsh'in,  s.     The  act  of  willing,  the 

power  of  choior?  exerted. 
Volitive,  vM-e-tlv,  adj.  158.     Having  the  power 

o  will. 
Volley,    v51-le,   s.       a  flight  of  shot;  an  emission 

of  many  at  once. 
To  Volley,  v61-le,  v.  n.     To  throw  out. 
VOLI.IED,  vSWld,  nUj.  282.     Disploded,  discharged 

with  a  volley. 
Volt,   v6lt,  s.    A  round  or  a  circular  tread ;   a  gnit 

of  two  treads  made  by  a  horse  going  sideways  round  a 

centre. 
Volubility,  v61-6-blli(5-ti^,  s.    The  act  or  powei 

of  rolling;  activity  of  tongue,  fluency  of  speech  ;  mu- 
tability; liablencss  to  revolution. 
Voluble,  v51-i!l-bl,  adj.  405.    Formed  so  as  to  r.itl 

easily,  formed  so  as  to  be  easily  put  in  motion  ;  rolling, 

having  quick  motion;  nimble,  active;  fluent  of  worus. 
Volubly,  v&l'i-bl^,  adu-    In  a  voluble  manner. 
Volume,   v&l-yume,  S.    113.    Something  rolled,  or 

convolved;  as  much  as  seems  convolved  at  once;  a 

book. 
Voluminous,  vA-lfi-m(^  n&s,  adj.     Consisting  of 

many  comiilications ;  consisting  in  many  volumes  or 

books;  copious,  diffusive. 

Voluminously,  v6-li-m^-n6s-Iii,  adu.    in  many 

volumes  or  books. 

Voluntarily,  vol-i"in-tii-r^.l^,  adu.  Spontaneous- 
ly, of  one's  own  accord,  without  compulsion. 

Voluntary,  vol-uii-t4-r<i,  adj.  Acting  without 
compulsion,  acting  by  choice ;  willing,  acting  with  wil- 
lingness; done  without  compulsion-,  acting  ofitaouii 
accord. 

Voluntary,  vSKJintA-rt^,  s.    A  ?iece  of  musick 

played  at  will. 
Volunteer,  v51-&n-t<5^r;  s.    A  soldier  who  enters 
into  the  service  rf  his  own  accord. 

To  Volunteer,  v61-&n-t^^r/  v.  n.    To  go  for  a 

soldier. 
Voluptuary,  v6  lip-ti-i-rfe,  a.    A  man  given  np 

to  pleasure  and  luxury. 
Voluptuous,  v6-lAp-ti-i\s,  adj.   'Given  to  exeoaa 

of  pleasure,  luxurious. 

Ifg"  This  word  is  frequently  mispronounced,  as  if 
written  volupshus. — See  Presumptuous. 
Voluptuously,  vi-lAp-ti-i'ks-1^,  adv.      Luxuri- 
ously, with  indulgence  of  excessive  pleasura 
Voluptuousness,  v6-lftpitii-is-n6s,  s.  The  statu 

of  being  luxurious. 
Volute,  vA-lite,'  s.    A  member  of  a  column. 
Vomica,  v5m-^-kJ,  s.     An  encysted  humour  in  the 

lungs. 
VoMlCK-NUT,  vim^k-ii&t,  s.     Poison  that  kills  by 

excessive  vomiting. 
To  Vomit,  v5m-it,  v.   n.    To  cast  up  the  contents 

of  the  stomach. 
To  Vomit,   vSm-lt,   v.   a.     To  throw  up  from  the 

stomach  ;  to  throw  up  with  violence  from  any  hollow. 
Vomit,  v5m-it,  s.     The  matter  thrown  up  from  the 

stomach ;  an  emetick  medicine. 
VomitiON,   vi-raish-in,   *.     The  act  or  power  of 

vomiting. 
Vomitive,  vim^^-tlv,  adj.    158.    Emetick,  cans- 

ing  vomits. 

Vomitory,  v5mi^-titr-4,  adj.  512.  Procuring 
vomits,  emetick. — For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick. 

Voracious,  v6-rai«h&s,  adj.  357.  Greedy  to  eat, 
ravenous. 

Voraciously,  vA-raishEis-14  cdv.  Greedily,  »a- 
venousiy. 

Voraciousness,  v6-ra-sli&s-n5s,    5 
Voracity,  v6-ris-s^-t^,  ^ 

ness,  ravenoMsness.  ,„« 
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Vortex,  vor-tlks,  s.  in  the  plural,  Vortices. 
Any  thing  whirled  round. 

Vortical,  vor-t^-k3.1,  ad;.  88.  Having  a  whir- 
ling motion. 

VoTARIST,  vA'tS-rlst,  S.  One  devoted  to  any  per- 
son or  thing. 

Votary,  v6-ti-r^,  ».  One  devoted,  as  by  a  vow,  to 
any  particular  service,  worship,  study,  or  state  of  life. 

Votaress,  V(iiti-r^s,  s.  A  woman  devoted  to  any 
worship  or  state. 

Vote,  vAte,  s.    Suffrage,  voice  given  and  numbered. 

To  Vote,  v6te,  v.  a.    To  choose  by  suffrage,  to  de- 


VuLTUIlE,  vul-tshire,  s.     A  large  bird  of  prey  re- 
markable for  voracity. 
VULTURINE,  vfilitshi-rine,   adj.    149.     Belong, 
ing  to  a  vulture. 

{5:5"  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr, 
Nares,  make  the  i  in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  long,  a£ 
iujine.  i  join  them  in  this  pronunciation,  because  the  ac- 
cent is  two  syllables  higher. — See  Principles,  No.  147. 
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termine  by  suffrage;  to  give  by  vote. 

Voter,  vo-t&r,  s.  98.  One  who  has  the  right  of 
giving  his  voice  or  suffrage. 

Votive,  v6-tiv,  adj.  157.     Given  by  vovv. 

To  Vouch,  vSutsh,  v.  a.  313.  To  call  to  witness, 
to  obtest;  to  attest,  to  warrant,  to  maintain. 

To  Vouch,  voutsh,  v.  n.  To  bear  witness,  to  ap- 
pear as  a  witness. 

Vouch,  voitsh,  i.     Warrant,  attestation.  Not  in  use. 

Voucher,  voutsh'&r,   s.   98.    One  who  gives  wit-  j 
ness  to  any  thing ;  a  writing  by  which  any  thing  ie 
vouched  ;  a  receipt  for  money  paid  on  account  of  ano- 
ther. 

To  Vouchsafe,  v5utsh-safe/  v.  a.  To  permit  any 
thing  to  be  done  without  danger ;  to  condescend,  to 
grant. 

Vow,  vOu,  s.  323.  Any  promise  made  to  a  divine 
power,  an  act  of  devotion;  a  solemn  promise,  com-' 
monly  used  for  a  promise  of  love  and  matrimony.         | 

To  Vow,  VOU,  V.  a.  To  consecrate  by  a  solemn  de-  | 
dication,  to  give  to  a  divine  power.  I 

To  Vow,  VOU,  V.  n.  To  make  vows  or  solemn  pro-  i 
mises. 

Vowel,  vou-11,  s.  99-  323.  A  letter  which  can  be  I 
uttered  by  itself. 

VoWFELLOW,  vou-fel-lA,  s.  One  bound  by  the 
same  vow. 

Voyage,  vo^-adje,  s.  90.    a  passage  by  sea. 

To  Voyage,  v6d-adje,  v.  n.    To  travel  by  sea. 

To  Voyage,  voe-adje,  v.  a.  To  travel,  to  pass 
over. 

Voyager,  vo^ia-jur,  s.  98.   One  who  travels  by  sea. 

VuLCANO,  v&l-ka-nA,  s.  A  burning  mountain ; 
properly  Volcano. — See  Lumbago. 

Vulgar,  vMig&r,  adj  88.  Plebeian,  suiting  the 
common  people,  practised  among  the  common  people ; 
mean,  low,  being  of  the  common  rate ;  publick,  com- 
monly bruited. 

VuLGA'R,  vul-g&r,  s.    Tlie  common  people. 

Vulgarity,  v&l-gSr-^-ti^,  i.  Meanness,  state  of 
the  lowest  people ;  particular  instance  or  specimen  of 
meanness. 

Vulgarism,  vM-ga-rlzm,  *.    An  expression  used 
only  by  the  vulgar  or  common  people. 
g5^  This  word  is  in  no  dictionary  that  I  have  met  with, 

but  seems  sufficiently  authorized  both  in  writing  and  con- 
versation to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  a  repository  of  the 

English  language. 

Vulgarly,  v&l-g&r-l^,  adv.  Commonly,  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  among  the  common  people. 

Vulgate,  v&l-git,  s.  A  noted  Latin  version  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  so  called,  as  it  should  seem, 
according  to  .'Vsh,  rather  iVoni  tlic  Latm  vnlgo,  to  pub- 
lish, than  from  vulgus,  eouimon^  or  popular. 

Vulnerable,  v&l-nftr-A.-bl,  adj.  Susceptive  of 
woimds,  liable  to  external  injuries. 

Vulnerary,  v&l-u&r-i-r^,  adj.  555.  Useful  in 
the  cure  of  wounds. 

To  Vulnerate,  vM-n&r-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To 
wound,  to  hurt. 

Vulpine,  v&l-pln,  or  vEil'plne,  adj.    Belonging 
to  a  fox. 
fcj-  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  mark  the  i  in  the  last 

Byllable  long,  as  in  pinr.    I  am  inclined  to  shorten  it  with 

M  r.  Perry,  like  pin ;  and  my  rc;ison  is,  that  the  accent  im- 
mediately precedes  t Sec'Principles,  No,  140. 
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I  0  WABBLE,  v/bh'-h\,  v.  n.  405.  To  shake, 
to  move  from  side  to  side.     A  low  barbarous  word. 

Wad,  w6d,  s.  A  bundle  of  straw  thrust  close  toge- 
ther. Wadd,  or  black  lead,  is  a  mineral  of  great  use 
and  value. 

Wadding,  w&d^dlng,  s.  410.  A  kind  of  soft  stuff 
loosely  woven,  with  which  the  skirts  of  coats  are  stuff- 
ed out. 

To  Waddle,  w6didl,  v.  n.  405.    To  shake  in 

walking  from  side  to  side,  to  deviate  in  motion  from  a 

right  line. 
To  Wade,  wade,  v.  n.    To  walk  through  the  wa- 
ter, to  pass  water  without  swimming;  to  pass  difficultly 

and  laboriously. 
V/afER,  wa-f6r,    s.    98.      A  thin  cake;  the  bread 

given  in  the  Eucharist  by  the  Roman  Catholics ;  paste 

made  to  close  letters. 
To  Waft,  wift,   v.   a.    To  carry  through  the  air, 

or  on  the  water ;  to  beckon,  to  inform  by  a  sign  of  any 

thing  moving. 

It5°  Mr-  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Scott,  pro- 
nounce the  a  in  this  word  as  I  have  marked  it :  Mr.^Per- 
ry  adopts  the  a  in  father ;  and  though  Mr.  Smith  tliinks 
this  tlie  true  soundf,  confesses  the  short  a  is  daily  gaining 
ground ;  but  W.  Johnston,  for  want  of  attending  to  the 
rule  laid  down  in  Principles,  No.  85,  makes  waft  rhyme 
with  soft ;  Mr.  Nares  has  not  got  the  word  ;  but  by  omit- 
ting it  m  classes  where  the  a  is  pronounced  as  in  fathei 
znS.  water,  shows  he  is  of  opinion  it  ought  to  have  the 
sound  1  have  given  it. 
2^0  Waft,  wift,  v.  n.  To  float. 
Waft,    wilt,    s.      A   floating   body ;   motion  of  a 

streamer. 
Waftage,  wJft-ldje,  s.  90.  Carriage  by  water  or  air. 
Wafture,  w4f-tsh6re,  s.  461.    The  act  of  waving. 
7'c)  Wag,  wJg,  v.  a.  85.    To  move  lightly,  to  shake 

slightly. 
To  Wag,   wJg,   v.  n.    To  be  in  quick  or  ludicrous 

rr.otion;  to  go;  to  be  moved. 
Wag,  w5g,  s.    One  ludicrously  mischieTOUs,  a  merry 

droll. 
Jo  Wage,  wadje,  v.  a.    To  attempt,  to  venture  ; 

to  make,  to  carry  on. 
Wager,   wa^j&r,  s.    98.     A  bet,  any  thing  pledged 

upon  a  chance  of  performance. 
To  Wager,  wa-jEir,  v.  a.    To  lay,  to  pledge  as  a  bet. 
Wages,  wa-jlz,  s.  99.    Pay  given  for  service. 
Waggery,  w5g-ir-^,  *.  555.   Mischievous  meiti- 

mcnt,  roguish  trick,  sarcastical  gaiety. 
Waggish,   wAg-ish,  adj.   383.    Knavishly  merry, 

merrily  mischievous,  frolicksomc. 
WaggisHNESS,  wdgiish-nSs,  S.    Merry  mischief. 
To   Waggle,   wig-gl,  v.  n.  405.    To  waddle,  to 

move  from  side  to  side. 

Waggon,  or  Wagon,  wJg'&n,  s.  166.    A  heavy 

carriage  for  burdens;  a  chariot. 

Waggoner,  or  Wagoner,  wig-&n-&r,  «.  98. 

One  who  drives  a  waggon. 

Wagtail,  wJg-tale,  s.  A  bird.  Generally  called  a 
water-wagtail. 

Waid,  ^vide,  adj.  202.    Crushed.     Obsolete. 

VV'aiF,  w  afe,  s.  Goods  found  and  claimed  by  nobody 
That  of  which  every  one  waives  the  claim.  Sometimes 
written  urijor  weft.  This,  says  Mr.  Mason,  is  a  legal 
word,  but  not  legally  explained;  since  Blackstonc  says 
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waifs  are  goods  stolen  and  waived,  or  thrown  away  by 
the  thief  in  his  flight 

To  Wail,  wile,  v.  a.  To  moan,  to  lament,  to  be- 
wail. 

To  Wail,  wile,  v.  n.  202.  To  griere  audibly,  to 
express  sorrow. 

Wail,  wile,  j.     Audible  sorrow. 

Wailing,  wa-ling,  i.  410.  Lamentation,  moan, 
audible  sorrow. 

Wailful,  waleifil,  adj.    Sorrowful,  mournful. 

Wain,  wine,  s.    A  carriage. 

WaINROPE,  wine-rApe,  j.  A  large  cord,  with  which 
the  load  is  tied  on  the  waggon. 

Wainscot,  w5n-sk5t,  s.  The  inner  wooden  cover- 
ing of  a  wall. 

To  Wainscot,  w5niskfit,  v.  a.    To  line  walls  with 
boards ;  to  line  in  general. 
KJ"  I  have  given  the  common  sound  of  this  word ;  and 

as  it  is  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott, 

and  adopted  in  Steele's  Grammar.     Mr.  Perrv  pronounces 

the  first  syllable  so  as  to  rhyme  with  rmin  ;  but  W.  John- 
ston, who  pronounce!  both  this  word  and  waistcoat  with 

the  ai  short,  Is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  correct. 

Waist,  wiste,  s.  The  smallest  part  of  the  body, 
the  part  below  the  ribs ;  the  middle  deck  of  a  ship. 

Waistcoat,   wSs-kftt,   t.      a  garment  worn  about 
the  waist;  the  garment  worn  by  men  under  the  coat. 
If;^  This  word  has  fallen  into  the  general  contrartion 

obserrable  in  similar  compounds,  but,  m  my  opinion,  not 

so  irrecoverably  as  some  have  done.     It  would  scarcely 

Eound  pedantic  if  both  parts  of  the  word  were  pronounced 

with  equal  distinctness ;  though  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr. 

Scott  pronounce  the  diphthong  as  I  have  marked  it. 

To  Wait,  wite,  v.  a.  To  expect,  to  stay  for  ;  to 
attend,  to  accompany  with  submission  or  respect  j  to 
attend  as  a  consequence  of  something. 

To  Wait,  wite,  v.  n.  To  expect,  to  stay  in  expec 
tation ;  to  pay  servile  or  submissive  attendance ;  to  at- 
tend ;  to  stay,  not  to  depart  from ;  to  follow  as  a  con 
sequence. 

Wait,  wite,  s.    Ambush,  secret  attempt. 

Waiter,  wi^tir,  s.  98,  An  attendant,  one  who  at- 
tends for  the  accommodation  of  others. 

Waits,  wates,  *.     Nocturnal  itinerant  musicians. 

To  Waive,  wire,  v.  a.    To  put  off,  to  quit,  to  re- 
linquish. 
^^  I  have  inserted  this  word  on  the  authority  of  Black 

stone,  quoted  by  Mr.  Mason,  as  may  be  seen  nnder  the 

word  fFa\f,  ana  I  remember  to  have  seen  it  spelled  in 

this  maimer,  though  I  cannot  recollect  by  whom.     Its  ety- 
mology is  uncertain ;  but,  distinguishing  it  from  tJie  word 

}fai<e,  from  which  it  can  scarcely  be  derived,  is  of  real 

utility  to  the  language,  which,  as  much  as  possible,  ought 

to  adopt  a  different  orthography  to  express  a  different  sense, 

or  a  different  pronunciation.— See  BowL 
To  Wakb,  wake,  v.   n.    To  watch,  not  to  sleep ; 
to  be  roused  from  sleep,  to  cease  to  sleep  j  to  be  put  in 
action,  to  be  excited. 
To   Wakb,  wike,   v.  a.    To  rouse  from  sleep ;  to 
excite,  to  put  in  motion  or  action }  to  bring  to  life  a 
gain,  as  if  from  the  sleep  of  death. 
Ware,  wike,  s.    The  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the 
Church,  formerly  kept  by  watching  all  night ;  vigils, 
state  of  forbearing  sleep. 
Wakeful,  wikeiful,  adj.    Not  sleeping,  vigilant. 
Wakefulness,  wike-fil-n^s,  s.   Want  of  sleep ; 

forbearance  of  sleep. 

To  Waken,  waikn,  ».  n.  103.  To  wake,  to  cease 
from  sleep,  to  be  roused  from  sleep. 

To  Waken,  wi-kn,  v.  a.  To  rouse  from  sleep  ; 
to  excite  to  action  ;  to  produce,  to  bring  forth. 

Wale,  wile,  s.     A  rising  part  in  cloth. 

To  Walk,  wiwk,  v.  n.  84.  To  move  by  leisure- 
ly steps,  so  that  one  foot  is  set  down  before  the  other 
IS  taken  up ;  it  is  used  in  the  ceremonious  language  of 
invitation  for  Come  or  Go ;  to  move  for  exercise  or  a- 
musement ;  to  move  the  slowest  pace,  not  to  trot,  gal- 
lop, or  amble;  to  appear  as  a  spectre  ;  to  act  in  sleep ; 
to  act  in  any  particular  maimer. 

To  Walk,  wawk,  j;.  a.    To  pass  through. 

WaIX,  wawk,  s,  84.    Act  of  walking  for  air  or  ex. 


ercise ;  gait,  step,  manner  of  moving ;  a  length  of  spac^ 
or  circuit  through  which  onewallis;  an  avenue  set  witl, 
trees ;  way,  road,  range,  place  of  wandering ;  a  fish  : 
Walk  is  the  slowest  or  least  raised  pace  or  going  of  a 
horse. 

Walker,  wlwk'&r,  s.  98.   One  that  walks  ;  a  fuller 

Walkingstaff,  wawki-lng-stiff,  s.  A  stick  which 
a  man  holds  to  support  himself  in  walking. 

Wall,  will,   «.   33.    77.  84.     A  scries  of  brick  or 
stone  carried  upwards  and  cemented  with  mortar,  tbs 
Bides  of  a  building;  fortification,  works  built  for  de- 
fence :  to  take  the  Wall,  to  take  the  upper  place,  not  to  i 
give  place. 

To  Wall,  wSll,  v-  a.  To  enclose  with  walls ;  to 
defend  by  walls. 

Wallcreeper,  wall-krddp-6r,  s.    A  bird. 

Wallet,  w6I-llt,  s.  85.  99.  A  bag  in  which  the 
necessaries  of  a  traveller  are  put,  a  knapsack ;  any  thing 
protuberant  and  swagging. 

Walleyed,  will^ide,  adj.    Having  white  eyes. 

Wallflower,  wiil-floi-ir,  s. — See  StockgUH- 

Jlowar. 
WallfRUIT,    wall-MSt,   s.      Fruit  which,   to  be 
ripened,  must  be  planted  against  a  walL 

To  Wallop,  w&l-lfip,  t;.  n.  1 66.   To  boil. 

Wallouse,  wall-l5fise,  s.    An  insect. 

To  Wallow,  wSUli,  v.  n.  85.     To  move  heavily 

and  clumsily ;  to  roll  himself  in  mire  or  any  thing  filthy ; 

to  live  in  any  state  of  filth  or  gross  vice. 
Wallow,    w51-1A,    s,    85.      a  kind  of  roUing  or 

grovelling  motion. 
WaLLRUE,  wall-r6A,  s.    An  herb. 
WaLLWORT,  walli^w&rt,  s.    A  plant,  the  same  with 

dwarf-elder,  or  danewort. — See  Elder. 
Walnut,    wallin&t,    s.     The  name  of  a  tres  ;   the 

fruit  and  wood  of  the  tree. 
Wallpepper,  williplp-p&r,  s.    Houseleck. 
Waltron,  will-tr&n,  s.   166.     The  seahorse. 
To  Wamble,  w5mibl,  v.  n.  405.    To  roll  with 

nausea  and  sickness.     It  is  used  of  the  stomach. 
Wan,  w5n,  adj.  85.    Pale  as  with  sickness,  languid 

ijf  look. 

}t:2^  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  the  a  in  this  wOrd  and  iti 
compounds,  the  same  sound  as  in  man.  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr. 
Kenrick  have  given  both  the  sound  I  have  given  and  Mr. 
Sheridan's,  but  seem  to  prefer  the  former  by  placinf;  il 
first.  I  have  always  heard  it  pronounced  like  the  first 
syliiblcof  wan-t(mt  and  find  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  have  so  marked  It.  I  have,  indeed,  heard 
wail,  the  old  preterit  of  the  verb  to  win,  pronounced  so  as 
to  rhyme  with  ran:  but  as  this  form  of  the  verb  is  obso 
leto,  the  pronunciation  is  so  too. — See  ff'ofp. 
Wand,  w6nd,  ;.    A  small  stick  or  twig,  a  long  rod  ; 

any  staff  of  authority  or  use  ;  a  charming  rod. 
Te  Wander,  jvbn'-dhr,  v.  n.    98.     To  rove,  tc 

ramble  here  and  there,  to  go  without  any  certain  course ; 

to  deviate,  to  go  astray. 
To  Wander,  w5nid&r,  v.  a.    To  travel  over  with- 
out a  certain  course. 
WanheRER,  winid&r-Rr,  s.  555-    Rover,  rambler 
Wandering,  winidfir-ing,  s.  410.     Uncertain 

per<f;rlnation  ;  aberration,  mistaken  way;  uncertainty ; 

want  of  being  fixed. 
To  Wane,  wine,  v.  n.    To  grow  less,  to  decrease  ; 

to  decline,  to  sink. 
Wane,    wine,    *.     Decrease  of  the  moon  ;  decline, 

diminution,  declension. 
Wanned,  w6nd,  adj.    85.  359.    Turned  pale  and 

faint  coloured. 
Wanness,   wSn-n^s,  s.    Paleness,  languour. — See 

fVan. 
To  Want,   w6nt,  v.  a.    To  be  without  sometliin^ 

fit  or  necessary ;  to  be  defective  in  something ;  to  fall 

short  of,  not  to  contain  ;  to  need,  to  have  need  of,  to 

lack ;  to  wish  for,  to  long  for. 
To  Want,   w5nt,   v.  ?».  85.    To  be  wanted,  to  be 

improperly  absent ;  to  fail,  to  be  deficient 
Want,  w5nt,  s.     Need:  deficiency j   the  state  of 

not  having ;  poverty,  penury,  indigence. 
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Wanton,  wSnUin,  arf;.  166.  Lasci- ions,  libidi- 
nous  ;  licentiou?,  dissolute;  frnlicksome, gay,  sportive, 
airy  •,  loose,  unreslraincd  ;  quick  and  irregular  of  mo- 
tion ;  luxuriant,  superfluous;  not  regular,  turned  for- 
tuitously. 

Wanton,  won-t&n,  s.  A  lascivious  person,  a  strum- 
pet, a  whoremonger  ;  a  tvifler,  an  insignificant  flatter- 
er; a  word  of  slight  endearment. 

To  Wanton,  w6n-t&n,  l'.  n.  To  play  lasciviously  ; 
to  revel,  to  play  ;  to  move  nimbly  and  irregularly. 

Wantonly,  wSn-tun-l^,  adv.  Lasciviously,  fro- 
licksomely,  gayly,  sportively. 

Wantonness,  ■\v5n't&n-ii^s,   s.    Lasciviousness, 

lechery;  sportiveness,  frolick, humour;  licentiousness, 
negligence  of  restraint. 

V/aNTWIT,  w6nt-w1t,  8.    A  fool. 

WapED,  waip^d,  adj.  Dejected,  crushed  by  misery. 
Obsolete. 

Wapentake,  wi\p^n-tAke,  S.  The  same  as  hun- 
dred, a  division  of  a  county  ;  so  railed  because  the  in- 
habitants were  wont  to  give  up  their  weapons  tu  the 
lord  in  token  of  subjection. 

War,  w4r,   i.   85.     The  exercise  of  violence  under 
sovereign  command ;  the  instruments  of  war.  In  poe-  j 
tical  language;  forces,  army  ;  the  profession  of  arms, 
hostility,  state  of  opposition,  act  of  opposition.  | 

To  War,  wir,  v.  n.  To  make  war,  to  be  in  a  stJte  [ 
of  liostilily. 

To  Warble,  wir-bl,  v.  a.  405.  To  quarer  any  | 
sound ;  to  cause  to  quaver;  to  utter  musically.  I 

To  Warble,  wSv-bl,  v.  n.  To  be  quavered ;  to  I 
be  uttered  melodiously ;  losing. 

Warbler,  wSr-bl-&r,  «.  98.    a  singer,  a  songster. 

To  Ward,  w Jrd,  v.  a.  To  guard,  to  watch  ;  to  de-  | 
fend,  to  protect ;  to  fence  off,  to  obstruct,  or  turn  aside  j 
any  thing  mischievous.  j 

To  Ward,  wSrd,  v.  n.  To  be  vigilant,  to  keep  I 
guard ;  to  act  upon  the  defensive  with  a  weapon.  | 

Ward,  wird,  s.  85.  Watch,  act  of  guarding  ;  guatd  | 
snade  by  a  weapon  in  fencing  ;  fortress,  strong  held  ; 
district  of  a  town ,  custodv,  confinement ;  the  part  of 
a  lock  which,  corresponding  to  the  proper  key,  hinders 
any  other;  one  in  the  hands  of  a  guardian;  the  state 
of  a  child  under  a  guardian ;  guardianship,  right  over 
orphans. 

Warden,  wiridn,  s.  103.  A  keeper,  a  guardian  ; 
a  head  officer ;  a  large  pear. 

Warder,  wArd'&r,  j.  98.  A  keeper,  a  guard ;  a 
truncheon  by  which  an  officer  of  arms  forbade  fight. 

Wardmote,  %^Srd-mAte,  s.  a  meeting,  a  court 
held  in  each  ward  or  district  in  London  for  the  direc- 
tion of  theii  affairs. 

Wardrobe,  w4rd-r6be,  s.  A  room  where  clothes 
are  kept. 

Wardship,  wirdishlp,  s.  Guardianship  ;  pupilage, 
state  of  being  under  ward. 

"Ware,  ware.  The  pret.  of  Wear,  more  frequently 
fFore. 

Ware,  ware,  adj.  For  this  we  commonly  say  A- 
ware ;  being  in  expectation  of,  being  provided  agaiuil ; 
cautious,  wary. 

To  Ware,  ware,  v.  n.   To  take  heed  of,  to  beware. 

Ware,  ware,  *.    Commonly  something  to  be  sold. 

Warehouse,  wareih6ise,  «.  A  storehouse  of 
merchandise. 

Wakeless,  warc-l&,  adj.    Uncautious,  unwary. 

Warfare,  wir^fare,  $.  Military  service,  military 
Hfe. 

Warily,  wa-r^-1^,  adv.  Cautiously,  with  tisJorous 
prudence,  with  wise  forethought. 

Wariness,  wa-r^n^s,  s.  Caution,  prudent  fore- 
thought, timorous  scrupulousness. 

Warlike,  wdr-llke,  adj.    Fit  for  war,  disposed  to 

war;  military,  relating  to  war. 
Warlock,   >   wSr-lik,  s.    (Scottish.)    A  witch, 
WaRLUCK,    i      a  wizard. 

Warm,  warm,  adj.  85.    Not  cold,  though  not  hot ; 
heated  to  a  small  degree ;  zealous,  a-dent ;  violent,  fu- 
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rious,  vehement;  busy  in  action;  fanciful,  enthual- 
ajtick. 

To  Warm,  warm,  v.  a.  To  free  from  cold,  to  beat  in 
a  gentle  degree  ;  to  heat  mentally,  to  make  vehement. 

Warmingpan,  wir-mlng-p2,n,  «.  A  covered  brass 
pan  for  wanning  a  bed  by  means  of  hot  coals. 

WarmingSTONK,  wdrimlng-st6tie,  s.  The  warm- 
ing-stone is  dug  in  Cornwall,  which,  being  once  weli 
heated  at  the  fire,  retains  its  w.rmtii  a  gi  -at  whilt. 

Warmly,  wArm-1^,  adv.  With  gentle  heat ;  eager- 
ly,  ardently. 

Warmnsss,  wSrm'n^s,  7         ^    .,    i.    . 

,,.  I        ,  f    ».     Gentle  heat :    real. 

Warmth,  vr&rmth,        S 

pas.sion,  feiTOur  of  mind  ;  fatici fulness,  enthusiasm. 

To  Warn,  wJrn,  v.  a.  85.  To  caution  against 
any  fault  or  danger,  to  give  previous  notice  of  ill;  to 
admonish  to  any  duty  to  be  performed,  or  practice  or 
place  to  be  avoided  or  forsaken ;  to  notify  previouslv 
good  or  bad. 

Warning,  wlr-nlng,  s.  410.  Caution  against 
faults  or  dangers,  previous  notice  of  ill. 

Warp,  wSrp,  s.  85.  That  order  of  thread  in  n 
thing  woven  that  crosses  the  woof. 

To  Warp,  w4rp,  i;.  n.  To  change  from  the  true 
situation  by  Intestine  motion ;  to  contract ;  to  lose  its 
proper  course  or  direction. 

To  Warp,  warp,  v.  a.  To  contract,  to  shrivel;  to 
turn  aside  from  the  true  direction. 

To  Warrant,  w&r-rSnt,  v.  a.  To  support  or 
maintain,  to  attest ;  to  give  authority ;  to  justify  ;  to  ex- 
empt, to  privilege,  to  secure ;  to  declare  upon  surety. 

Warrant,  wir-rint,  s.  168.  A  writ  conferring 
some  right  or  authority ;  a  writ  giving  the  officer  o( 
justice  the  power  of  caption  ;  a  justificatory  eommission 
of  testimony;  right,  legality. 

Warrantable,  w5r-rint-4-bl,  adj.  Justifiable, 
defensible. 

Warrantableness,  wirirlnt-4-bl-n5s,  i.  Juo- 
tifiablenes*. 

Warrant  ABLY,  w&r-rlnt-i-bl^,  adu.  Justifiably. 

Warranter,  wirirint-ir,  s.  One  who  gives  au- 
thority ;  one  who  gives  security. 

WarRANTISE,  woririn-tlze,  s.  Authority,  secu- 
rity.    Not  used. 

Warranty,  w5rirint-i,  s.  Authority,  justifica- 
tory mandate;  security. 

Warren,  wir-rin,  s.  99.    A  kind  of  park  for  rabbits. 

WarrenER,  w5r-rln-&r,  s.  98.  The  keeper  of  a 
warren. 

Warrior,  whr'-yhr,  5.  8  J  4.  A  soldier,  a  military 
rran. 

Wart,  wSrt,  s.  85.  A  corneous  excrescence,  a 
small  protuberance  on  the  flesh. 

Wartwort,  wart-w&rt,  ».    Spurge. 

Warty,  war-tc^,  adj.    Grown  over  with  warts. 

Warworn,  war-wArn,  adj.    Worn  with  war. 

Wary,  wa-r^,  adj.  Cautious,  scrupulous,  timoroua- 
ly  prudent. 

Was,  wiz.    The  pret.  of  To  Be. 

To  Wash,  wish,  t.  a.  85.  To  cleanse  by  ablu 
tjon  ;  to  moisten  ;  to  affect  by  ablution  ;  to  colour  by 
washing. 

To  Wash,  w5sh,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of  ab- 
lution ;  to  cleanse  clothes. 

Wash,  W&sh,  s.  85.  Alluvion,  any  thing  collected 
by  water ;  a  bog,  a  marsh,  a  fen,  a  quagmire ;  a  medi- 
cal or  cosmctick  lotion ;  a  superficial  stidn  or  colour; 
the  feed  of  hogs  gathered  from  washed  dishes ;  the  act 
of  washing  the  clotheg  of  a  family,  the  linen  wasiied 
at  once. 

WaSHBALL,  w&sh-bill,  S.    Ball  made  of  soap. 

Washer,  wish'&r,  s.  98.    One  who  washes. 

Washy,  w&sh-4 1'i/".  Watery,  damp;  weak,  not  solid. 

Wasp,  wftsp,  s.  85.   A  brisk  stinging  insect,  in  form 
resembling  a  bee. 
Jj:5»  Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  word  so  as  to 

rhyme  with  hasp,  clasp,  &c     This  sound  is  so  perfectly 

uew  tome,  that  I  should  have  supposed  it  to  have  been 
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Ill  error  of  tho  prese,  if  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Kenrick  had 

not  marked  it  in  the  same  manner:  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 

Perry  approach  somewhat  nearer  to  the  true  sound  of  a, 

by  giving  it  the  same  sound  as  in  father  ;  but  Mr.  Nares 

and  W.  Johnston  give  it  the  sound  of  short  o,  like  the  a 

in  was,  wash,  &e. ;  and  that  this  is  the  true  sound,  see 

Principles,  No.  85. 

Waspish,  w&sp-lsh,  adj.  PecTith,  malignant,  irri- 
table. 

WaSPISHLY,  wftspilsh-1^,  adv.     Peevishly. 

WaSPISHNESS,  w6sp-lsh-iids,  s.  Peevishness,  ir- 
ritability. 

Wassail,  w5s-s11,  s.  208.  A  liquor  made  of  apples, 
sugar,  and  ale,  anciently  much  used  by  English  good- 
feliows;  a  drunken  bout. 

WaSSAILER,  w6s-sil-5r,  s.    A  toper,  a  drunkard. 

Wast,  w5st.     The  second  perion  of  Was,  from  To  Be. 

To  Waste,  waste,  v.  a.  74.  To  dimmish  ;  to 
destroy  wantonly  and  luxuriously ;  to  destroy,  to  deso- 
late; to  wear  out;  to  spend,  to  consume. 

To  Waste,  waste,  v.  n.  To  dwindle,  to  l)e  in  a 
state  of  consumption. 

Waste,  waste,  adj.  Destroyed,  ruined  ;  desolate, 
uncultivated  ;  superfluous,  exuberant,  lost  for  want  of 
occupiers  ;  worthless,  tliat  of  which  none  but  vile  uses 
can  be  made;  that  of  which  no  account  is  taken  or  va- 
lue found. 

Waste,  waste,  s.  Wanton  or  luxurious  destruction, 
consumption,  loss;  useless  expense;  desolate  or  un- 
cultivated ground  ;  ground,  place,  or  space  unoccupi- 
ed ;  region  ruined  and  deserted;  mischief,  destruction. 

Wasteful,  waste-ful,  adj.  Destructive,  ruinous; 
wantonly  or  dissolutely  consumptive ;  lavish,  prodigal, 
luxuriantly  liberal. 

WaSTEFULLY,  w^steiflM-^,  adv.  With  vain  and 
dissolute  consumption. 

Wastefulness,  wasteiful-n^s,  s.    Prodigality. 

WaSTEB,  wast-ur,  s.  98.  One  that  consumes  dis- 
solutely and  extravagantly,  a  squanderer,  vain  con- 
suraer. 

Watch,  w5tsh,  *.  85.  Forbearance  of  sleep  ;  atten- 
dance without  sleep;    attention,  close  observation  ; 


guard,  vigilant  keep ;  watchmen,  men  set  to  guard ; 
place  where  a  guard  is  set ;  a  period  of  the  night ;  a 
pocket  clock,  a  small  clock  moved  by  a  spring. 

To  Watch,  w6tsli,  v.  ll.  Not  to  sleep,  to  wake  ; 
to  keep  guard  ;  to  look  with  expectation  ;  to  be  atten- 
tive, to  be  vigilant ;  to  be  cautiously  observant ;  to  be 
insidiously  attentive. 

To  Watch,  \v6tsll,  v.  a.  To  guard,  to  have  in 
keep;  to  obser\'e  in  ambush ;  to  tend;  to  observe  in  or- 
der to  delect  or  prevent 

Watcher,  w6tsh-&r,  *.  98.  One  who  watches  ; 
diligent  overlooker  or  observer. 

WaTCHET,  w5tsh'lt,  a(^.  99.     Pale  blue. 

Watchful,  w6tsli-ful,  adj.  Vigilant,  attentive, 
cautious,  nicely  observant. 

Watchfully,  w5tsh-lfil-^,  adv.  vigilantly,  cau- 
tiously, attentively,  with  cautious  observation. 

Watchfulness,   w6tsh-fiil-n^s,   s.      vigilance, 

heed,  suspicious  attention,  cautaous  regard ;  inability  to 
sleep. 
WaTCHHOUSE,    w5tshihoilse,   ».     Place  where  the 

watch  is  set. 

Watching,  w5tsh-lng,  s.  410.    Inability  to  sleep. 

WaTCHMAKEK,  w6tsh-ma-kur,  i.  One  whose  trade 
it  is  to  make  watches,  or  pocket  clocks. 

Watchman,  w6tsh-mjn,  j.  88.  Guard,  eentinel, 
one  Bet  to  keep  ward. 

WaTCHTOWER,  w5tsb-to&-6r,  s.  Tower  on  which 
a  sentinel  was  placed  .'cr  the  sake  of  prospect. 

Watchword,  w5tsh-w&rd,  s.  The  word  given  to 
the  sntinels  to  know  their  friends. 

Water,  v,^-tur,  s.  38.  85.  76.  86.  One  of  the 
four  elemena;  the  sea;  urine:  to  hold  Water,  to  be 
sound,  to  be  tight :  it  is  used  for  the  lustre  of  a  diamond. 

To  Water,  wS^tir,  v.  a.  64.  To  irrigate,  to  sup- 
ply with  moisture ;  to  supply  with  water  for  drink  ;  to 
fertilize  or  accommodate  with  streams  ;  to  diversify,  as 
with  waves. 


To  Water,  wJit&r,  v.  n,  98.    To  shed  moisture; 

to  get  or  take  in  water,  to  be  used  in  supplying  water; 

the  mouth  Waters,  the  m,in  longs. 
Watercolours,     w^t&r-k&l-firz,   *.       Painters 

make  colours  into  a  soft  consistence  with  water,  those 

they  call  Water-colours. 
Watercrksses,  w4it&r-kr5s-s!z,  s.  99.    A  plant 

There  are  five  species. 
Wateber,  wa't6r-l^r,  s.  555.    One  who  waters. 
Waterfall,  wa't6r-filll,  *.    Cataract,  cascade. 
Waterfowl,  wa-tur-foil,  i.     FowI  that  live  orgcl 

their  food  in  water. 
WateRGRUEL,  wait&r-gr56-ll,  s.    Food  made  with 

oatmeal  and  water. 
WaTERINESS,  wait&r-^-n?s,  s.   Humidity,  moirture. 
WaTERISH,    wa-t&r-lsh,    adj.    Resembling  water  ; 

moist,  insipid. 
WaTERISHNESS,  wj-t&r-ish-nfs,  s.    Thinness,  re- 
semblance of  water. 
Waterleaf,  wA-t&r-l^fe,  s.     A  plant. 
WaTERLILY,  vvait&r.lil-lti,  s.     A  plant. 
Waterman,  wa-tir-mSn,  i.  S8.    A  ferryman,  a 

boatman. 
Watermark,  «a-t5r-ni^rk,  «.    The  utmost  limit 

of  the  rise  of  the  flood. 
Water.melon,  w^'t&r-m^I-&n,  s.    A  plant. 
WaTERMILL,  wA-tfir-mill,  s.   Mill  turned  by  water 
WaterminT,  wa-t&r-mlnt,  s     A  plant. 
Water-ordeaL,  wS-tLir-6r-d<i-4I,  s.   An  old  mode 

of  trial  by  water. 

{tr^  /fater-ordeal  was  performed,  cither  by  plunging 
the  bare  arm  up  to  the  c11k)ws  in  boiling  water,  and  escap- 
ing unhurt  thereby  ;  or  by  casting  the  suspected  person 
into  a  river  or  j)ond;  an<l  if  he  floated  therein  without 
swimming,  it  was  deemeil  an  evidence  of  his  guilt. 
M''aterradish,   wa-tfir-rAd-lsh,   s.     A  species  o/ 

watercrcsses, — which  see. 
WaterraT,  wa-tCir-rAt,  j.    A  rat  that  makes  holes 

in  banks. 
WaterroCKET,    wa-t&r-r6k-lt,    s.     A   species  of 

watercrcsses. 
WaterviOLET,  wa-t&r-vl-o-let,  s.    A  plant. 
WaTERSAPPHIRE,    wa-tur-saf-flr,    s.      A   sort  of 

stone.     Tlie  occidental  sapidiire  is  neither  so  bright  nor 

so  hard  as  the  oriental. 
WateRWITH,  wil-thr-wlth,  S.     A  plant  of  Jamaica, 

growing  on  dry  hills  where  no  water  is  to  be  met  with  , 

its  trunk,  if  cut  into  pieces  two  or  three  vards  long,  and 

held  by  either  end  to  the  mouth,  aflbrds,  plentifully, 

water  or  sap  to  the  thirsty  traveller. 
Waterwork,  wa't&r-w&rk,  «.    Play  of  fountains, 

any  hydraulic  performance. 
Watery,  wa-t&r-(i,  a({j.    Thin,  liquid,  Pike  water  ; 

tasteless,  insipid,   vapid,   spiritless;    wet,  abounding 

with  water;  relating  to  the  water;  consisting  of  water. 
Wattle,  w6t-tl,   s.  405.     The  barbs,  or  loose  red 

flesh  that  hangs  below  the  the  cock's  bill ;  a  hurdle. 
To  Wattle,  w6t-tl,  v.  a.   To  bind  with  twigs,  to 

form,  by  plaiting  twig^. 
Wave,    wave,    s.     Water  raised  above  the  level  ol 

the  surface,  billow;  unevenne.ss,  inequality. 
To  Wave,    wave,    v.  n.    To  play  loosely,  to  float ; 

to  be  moved  a.s  a  signal. 
7'fl  Wave,   wave,   ».   a.    To  raise  into  inequalities 

of  surface;  to  move  loosely  ; to  waft,  to  remove  anj 

thing  floating ;  to  beckon,  to  direct  by  a  waft  or  mo- 
tion of  an^  thing;  to  put  off;  to  put  aside  for  the  pre- 
sent 
To  Waver,  wa-v&r,  v.ii.  98.    To  play  to  and  fro, 

to  move  loosely  ;  to  be  unsettled  ;  to  be  uncertain  or 

inconstant,  to  fluctuate,  not  to  be  determined. 
WaVERER,  wa-vfir-&r,   s.    One  unsettled  and  irre- 

solute. 
Wavy,    wa-v^,    adj.     Rising  in  waves  ;    playing  to 

and  fro,  as  in  undulations. 
To  WaWL,  wdvvl,  V.  n.    To  cry,  to  howl. 
Wax,  wiks,  s.    The  thick,  tenacious  matter  gathered 
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by  the  bees ;  any  tenacious  mass,  such  as  is  used  to  fas- 
ten letterj  the  substance  that  exudes  from  the  ear. 
JjrJ-  The  a  in  this  word  being  followed  by  x,  wjiich  is 
no  more  than  ki,  the  preceding  w  loses  its  deepening 
power,  and  the  word  comes  under  the  rule  in  the  Princi- 
ples, No.  85. 
To  Wax,  wJks,  v.  a.    To  smear,  to  join  with  wax. 


and  the  long  sound  first;  but  W.  Johnston  marks  it  with 

the  short  sound  only. 

Weaponed,  w^p-pnd,  nrf;.359.  Armed  for  defence, 
furnished  with  arms. 

Weaponless,  w^p-pn-l^s,  ad/.  Having  no  wea- 
pon, unarmed. 


To  Wax!  wiks',  v.  n.    Fret,  wlxed:  part.  pass,    ^o  WEAR,   w&re,   v.  a.    240.     To  waste  with  use 

-  '  1  \      or  time;  to  consume  tediously ;  to  carry  appendant  to 

the  body,  to  use  as  clothes ;  to  exhibit  m  appearance  ; 

to  effect  by  degrees;  to  Wear  out;  to  harass;  to  waste 

or  destroy  by  use. 


Waxed,  Waxen.     To  grow,  to  increase,  to  become  big- 
ger ;  to  pass  into  any  state,  to  become,  to  grow. 
Waxen,  w^k-sn,  adj.  103.    Made  of  wax. 
Waxwork,  wiksiw&rk,  s.    Figures  formed  in  wax, 

in  imitation  of  the  substances  they  represciit. 
Way,  wa,  s.  £220.  The  road  in  which  one  travels  ; 
a  length  of  journey ;  course,  direction  of  motion  ;  ad- 
vance in  life;  passage,  power  of  progression  made  or 
given ;  local  tendency  ;  course,  regular  progression ;  si- 
tuation where  a  thing  may  properly  bo  found;  a  situa- 
tion or  course  obstructed  or  hindered  ;  tendency  to  any 
meaning  or  act ;  access,  means  of  admittance ;  sphere 
of  observation ;  means,  mediate  instrument,  interme- 
diate step;  method,  means  of  management;  private 
determination  ;  manner,  mode ;  method  or  plan  of  life, 
conduct,  or  action  ;  right  method  to  act  or  know ;  go 
neral  scheme  of  acting;  by  the  Way,  without  any  ne- 
cefsary  connexion  with  the  main  design  ;  to  go  orof'me 
one's  Way  or  Ways,  to  come  along,  or  depart. 

WaYFAREE,  w^-fi-r&r,  $.  98.  Passenger,  tra- 
veller. 

Wayfaring,  waifa-rlng,  adj.  410.  Travelling, 
passing,  being  on  a  journey. 

To  Waylay,  wa-la,'  t».  a.  To  watch  insidiously 
in  the  way ;  to  beset  by  ambush. 

WayIJVYER,  w4-lAi&r,  s.  98.  One  who  waits  in  am- 
bush for  another. 

WaYLESS,  wa-l^s,  adj.    Pathless,  untracked. 

WaYMARK,  wa-mllrk,  s.  Mark  to  guide  in  tra- 
velling. ,,     .    , 

Wayward,  ■wa-ward,  adj,  88.  Froward,  peevish, 
morose,  vexatious. 

WaYWaRPLY,  wa-wurd-1^,  adv.  Frowardly,  per- 
versely. 

Waywardness,  wa-wfird-n5s,  s.  Frowardness, 
perverseness. 

We,  w^i,  prm.  96.  246.   The  plural  of  I. — See  /. 

Weak,  w^ke,  adj.  227.  Feeble,  not  strong  ;  infirm, 
not  healthy;  soft,  pliant,  not  stiff;  low  of  sound  ;  fee- 
ble of  mind  i  wanting  spirit;  not  much  impregnated 
with  any  ingredient ;  not  powerful,  not  potent ;  not 
well  supported  by  argument;  unfortified. 

To  Weaken,  wd'kn,  v.  a.  103.  To  dcbrntate, 
to  enfeeble. 

Weakling,  w^ke-llng,  j.  410.    A  feeble  creature. 

Weakly,  w^ke-lii,  adv.  Feebly,  with  want  of 
strength. 

Weakly,  w^ke-W,  ar^'.    Not  strong,  not  healthy. 

Weakness,  w^ke-n^s,  s.  Want  of  strength,  want 
of  force,  feebleness;  infirmity,  unhealthincss;  want  of 
cogency  ;  want  of  judgment,  want  of  resolution,  fool, 
ishness  of  mind ;  defect,  failing. 

WeaKSIUE,  w^ke-slde/  «.  Foible,  deficiency,  in- 
firmity. 

Weal,  w<*le,  i.  227,  Happiness,  prosperity,  flou- 
rishing state;  republick,  state,  publick  interest. 

Weald,  welde,  t.    a  wood,  a  grove.     Old  Saxon, 

Wealth,  v.llth,  $.  234.  515.  Riches,  money,  or 
precious  goods. 

Wealthily,  w5UA-e-l(i,  adv.    Richly. 

WeaLTHINESS,  w^UA-^-tl^s,  #.     Richness. 

Wealthy,  welfA-^,  adj.    Rich,  opulent. 

To  Wean,  wene,  t>.  a.  227.  To  put  from  the 
breast ;  to  withdraw  from  any  habit  or  desire. 

Weanling,  wc^ne-ling,' s.  410.  An  animal  liew- 
ly  weaned;  a  child  newly  weaned. 

Weapon,  w^p-pn,  t.  234.  instrument  of  olTencc. 
ft^  This  word  Is  not  unfrequently  pronounced  with  tlic 

Ciiloiig,  ssmheap,  reap;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 

Ur.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  it 

with  tne  diphthong  short;  Mr.  Barclay  gives  it  both  ways, 
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To  Wear,  vcare,  v.  n.  To  be  wasted  v/ith  use  or 
time;  to  be  tediously  spent;  to  pass  by  degrees. 

Wear,  ware,  s.  The  act  of  wearing  ;  the  thing 
worn ;  a  dam  to  shut  up  and  raise  the  water ;  often 
written  fFtir  or  fyisr. 

Weabkb,  w4irfir,  j.  98.  One  who  hae  any  thing 
appendant  to  his  person. 

Weajlino,  wk-Ang,  i.  410.    Clothes. 

Weariness,  w^r^-n5s,  t.  Lassitude,  state  of  be- 
ing spent  with  labour ;  fatigue,  cause  of  lassitude;  in)- 
patienee  of  any  thing ;  tediousness. 

Wearisome,  w^-ri-s&m,  ac^.  165.  Trouble- 
some, tedious,  causing  weariness. 

Wearisomely,  w^ri-s&m-l^,  adv.  Tediously, 
so  as  to  cause  weariness. 

WEARISOMENE88,  w^rd-S&m-nSs,  g,"  The  quality 
of  tiring;  the  state  of  being  easily  tired. 

To  Weary,  w^iri,  v.  a.  To  tire,  to  fatigue,  to 
harass,  to  subdue  by  labour ;  to  make  impatient  of  con- 
tinuance ;  to  subdue  or  harass  by  any  thing  irksome. 

Weary,  w^-r^,  adj.  227.  Subdued  by  fatigue, 
tired  with  labour ;  Impatient  of  the  continuance  of  any 
thing  painful ;  desirous  to  discontinue ;  causing  weari- 
ness, tiresome. 

Weasel,  v/^-z\,  s.  102.  227.  A  small  animal  that 
eats  com  and  kills  mice. 

V/easai«),  w^zn,  s.  227.  The  windpipe,  the  pas- 
sage through  which  the  breath  is  drawn  and  emitted. 

Weather,  w^TH-&r,  t.  234.  State  of  the  air,  re- 
specting either  cold  or  heat,  wet  or  dryness;  the  change 
of  the  state  of  the  air;  tempest,  storm. 

To  Weather,  wSlHiir,  v.  a.  469.  To  expose  tc 
the  air ;  to  pass  with  difficulty ;  to  Weather  a  point, 
to  gain  a  point  against  the  wind;  to  Weather  out,  to 
endure. 

Weatherbeatkn,  w6TH-&r-be-tn,  adj.  Harass- 
ed and  seasoned  by  hard  weather. 

Weathercock,  w^TH-&r-k5k,  $.    An  artificial 

cock  set  on  the  top  of  the  spire,  which  by  turning  shows 
the  point  from  which  the  wind  blows;  any  thing  fickle. 

WeatherdriveN,  w^TH-fir-di-lv-Tii,  part.  Forc- 
ed by  storms. 

WeaTHERGAGE,  w^TH-ur-gadje,  «.  Any  thing 
that  shows  the  weather. 

Weatherglass,  w5TH-5r-glls,  «.   A  barometer. 

WeaTHERSPY,   W^TH-ir-spl,   S.     A  stargaier.,  an 

astrologer. 
Weatherwise,   w$TH-&r-wlze,  atj/.     Skilful  in 

foretelling  the  weather. 
To  Weave,  w^ve,   v.  a.    Fret.  Wove,  Wcaved ; 

par<.  pai*.  Woven,  W  caved.     To  form  by  texture ;  to 

unite  by  intermixture;  to  interpose,  to  insert. 
To  Weave,  w^ve,  v.  n.  227.   To  work  with  a  loom. 
Weaver,  w^v&r,  t.  98.    One  who  makes  threads 

into  cloth. 
Web,  w^b,  S.    Texture,  any  thing  woven  ;  a  kind  of 

dusky  film  that  hinders  the  sight. 
Webbed,  w^bd,  adj.  359.    Joined  by  a  film. 
WebFOOTED,   vveWfut-5d,   adj.     Having  filmj  be- 
tween the  toes. 
To  Wed,    w5d,    v.   a.     To  marry,  to  take  for  hus- 

band  or  wife;  to  Join  In  marriage;  to  unite  forever; 

to  take  for  ever;  to  unite  by  love  or  fondness. 
To  Wed,  w^d,  v.  n.    To  contract  matrimony 
Wedding,  w^d-dlng,  j.  410.    Marriage,  nuptials, 

the  nuptial  ceremony. 
Wedge     wedje,  S.     A  body    which  having  a  sharp 
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eilge,  continually  growing  thicker,  is  used  to  cleave 
limber ;  a  mass  of  metal ;  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge. 
To  Wedge,    w^dje,    v.  a.    To  fasten  with  wedges, 
to  straiten  with  wedges,  to  cleave  witli  wedges. 

Wedlock,  w5d-15k,  s.   Marriage. 

Wednesday,  w^nz^dd,  s.  223.  The  fourth  day 
of  the  week,  so  named  by  the  Gothick  nations  from 
jyoden  or  Oden. 

Wee,  w^,  adj.    Little,  smalL 

WeeCHELM,  w^dtsh-^lm,  s.  A  species  of  elm, 
eftcn  written  TFUchelm. 

Weed,  wd^d,  ».  An  herb  noxious  or  useless ;  a 
garment,  clothes,  habit. 

To  Weed,  w^^d,  v.  a.  246.  To  rid  of  noxious 
plants!  to  takeaway  noxious  plants;  to  free  from  any 

•   thing  hurtful ;  to  root  out  vice. 

Weedeh,  wdid-fir,  f.  98.  One  who  takes  away 
any  thing  noxious. 

WeEDHOOK,  Wi5dd-h6ik,  «.  A  hook  by  which 
weeds  are  cut  away  or  extirpated. 

WeEDLESS,  w<idd-15s,  adj.  Free  from  weeds,  free 
from  any  thing  useless  or  noxious. 

Weedy,  virddd-d,  ac^.  Consisting  of  weeds  ;  abound- 
ing with  weeds. 

Week,  w^^k,  s.  246.    The  space  of  seven  days. 

Weekday,    w^ikida,   s.    Any  day  except  Sunday. 

Weekly,  w^dk-W,  adj.  Happening,  produced,  or 
done  once  a  week,  hebdomadary. 

Weekly,  wedk-14,  adv.  Once  a  week,  by  hebdo- 
madal  periods. 

To  Ween,  wddn,  v.  n.  246.  To  imagine,  to  form 
a  notion,  to  fancy. 

To  Weep,  wWp,  ».  n.  Pret.  and  part,  pass. 
Wept,  Weeped.  To  show  sorrow  by  tears ;  to  shed  tears 
from  any  passion ;  to  lament,  to  complain. 

To  Weep,  wd^p,  v.  a.  246.  To  lament  with  tears,  to  be. 
wail,  to  bemoan ;  to  shed  moisture ;  to  abound  with  wet. 

Weeper,  wdip-?ir,  s.  98.  One  who  sheds  tears  ; 
a  mourner;  a  white  border  on  the  sleeve  of  a  mourn- 
ing coat. 

To  WeeT,  vi^h,  V.  n.  Pret.  Wot,  or  Wote.  To 
know,  to  be  informed,  to  have  knowledge. 

\\EETLESS,  wddtilds,  adj.  246.    Unknowing. 

Weevil,  w^M,  *,  159.    A  grub. 

Weezel,  w^izl,  J See  Weasel. 

Weft,  w^ft,  «.    The  woof  of  cloth, 

WeetagE,  w^f-tldje,  ».  90.    Texture. 

To  Weigh,  wa,  v.  a.  249.  290.  To  examine  tjy 
the  balance;  to  be  equivalent  to  in  weight;  to  pay, 
allot,  or  take  by  wei£;ht ;  to  raise,  to  take  up  the  anchor ; 
to  examine,  to  balance  in  the  mind ;  to  Weigli  down, 
to  overbalance ;  to  overburden,  to  oppress  with  weight. 

To  Weigh,  wa,  tJ.  «.  To  have  weight ;  to  be  con- 
sidered as  important;  to  raise  the  anchor;  to  bear 
heavily,  to  press  hard. 

Weighed,  wade,  adv.  359.    Experienced. 

Weigher,  wa-&r,  $.   One  who  weighi. 

Weight,  w4te,  *.  Quantity  measured  by  the  ba- 
lance; a  mass  by  which,  as  the  standard,  other  bodies 
are  examined ;  ponderous  mass;  gravity,  heaviness, 
tendency  to  the  centre ;  pressure,  burden,  overwhelm- 
ing power;  importance,  power,  influeace,  efficacy. — 
See  Eight. 

Weightily,  wiiti-li,  adv.  Heavily,  ponderously ; 
solidly,  importantly. 

WeigHTINESS,  w4iti-nls,  *.  Ponderoeity,  gravity, 
heaviness;  solidity,  force;  importance. 

Weightless,   wate-l^s,   a^.    Light,  having  no 

gravity, 
NV  EIGHTY,   wa-td,   adj.    249.  ^  Heavy,  ponderous  ; 

Important,  momentous,  etflcacious ;  rigorous,  severe. 
Welcome,    w^l-kara,    adj.    165.      Received  with 

gladness,  admitted  willingly,  grateful,  pleasing;  to  bid 

Welcome,  to  receive  with  professions  of  kindness. 
Welcome,  w^l-kfim,  interj.   a  form  of  salutation 

used  to  a  new  comer. 


Welcome,  wSl-k&m,  s.  Salutation  of  a  new  comer  ; 
kind  reception  of  a  new  comer. 

To  Welcome,  w^-kfim,  v-  a.  To  salute  a  new 
comer  with  kindness. 

WelcOMENESS,  w^lik&m-nls,  s.    Gratefulness, 

WelcoMER,  wglik&ra-fir,  $.  98.  The  saluter  or 
receiver  of  a  new  comer. 

Weld,  weld,  s.    Yellow  weed,  or  dyer's  weed. 

Welfare,  wSKfare,  s.  Happiness,  success,  pros- 
perity. 

WelK,  w51k,  s.    A  wrinkle. 

WelKED,  w^lkt,  adj.  359.     "Wrinkled,  wreathed. 

Welkin,  w^Ukln,  S.    The  visible  regions  of  the  air. 

Well,  w511,  s.  a  spring,  a  fountain,  a  source  ;  a 
deep  narrow  pit  of  water;  tlie  cavity  ia  whicli  stairs 
are  placed. 

To  Well,  w511,  v.  n.  To  spring,  to  issue  as  from  a 
spring. 

Well,  w^ll,  adj.  Not  sick,  not  unhappy  ;  conveni- 
ent, happy;  being  in  favour;  recovered  from  any  sick 
ness  or  misfortune. 

Well,  w5ll,  adv.  Not  111,  not  unhappily  ;  not  ill, 
not  wickedly;  skilfully,  properly  ;  not  amiss,  not  un- 
successfully; with  praise,  favourably  :  as  Well  as,  to- 
gether witiv,  not  less  than;  Well  is  him,  lie  is  happy: 
Well  nigh,  nearly,  almost:  it  is  used  much  in  Compo- 
sition, to  express  any  thing  right,  laudable,  or  not  ile- 
fective. 

Welladay,  w^US-da,  interj.     Alas  1 

WeLLBEING,  wel-bd-ing,  *.  410.  Happiness,  pros- 
perity. 

Wellborn,  w^l-born/ «rf;.    Not  meanly  descended. 

Wellbbed,  w^l-brSd/  adj.  Elegant  of  manners, 
polite. 

WellnatuBED,  w51-na-tshird,  adj.  Good-natur- 
ed, kind. 

WelldonE,  w5Ud&n,  mtefj.    A  word  of  pr.->isc. 

Wellfavoured,  wdl-fa-v&rd,  adj.  Beautiful, 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Wellmkt,  w§l-m^t/  interj.     A  term  of  salutation. 

WellnigH,  wdl-nJ/  adv.    Almost. 

WeLLSPENT,  w^Usp^nt,  adj.     Passed  with  virtue. 

WellsPRING,  w^l-sprlng,  s.    Fountain,  source. 

Wellwiller,  w^l-vfllilfir,  i.  One  who  means 
kindly. 

WELL\nsH,  w^l-wlsh/  s.    A  wish  of  happiness. 

WeLLWISHER,  w^l-wlsh'&r,  a.  One  who  wishes 
the  good  of  another. 

Welt,  wSlt,  $.    a  border,  a  guard,  an  edging. 

T)  Welter,  wfl-t&r,  v.  n.  98.  To  roll  in  water 
or  mire;  to  roll  roluntarily,  to  wallow. 

Wen,  w5n,  s.    A  fleshy  or  callous  excrescence. 

Wench,  w^nsh,  &  a  young  woman  ;  a  young  wo- 
man in  contempt ;  a  strumpet. 

Wencher,  w$nsh-&r,  s.  98.    a  fornicator. 

To  Wend,  wdnd,  v.  n.  Obsolete.  To  go,  to  jase 
to  or  from ;  to  turn  round, 

Wenny,  wfiii-nd,  adj.    Having  the  nature  of  a  wen. 

Went,  w^nt.  Preterit  of  the  obsolete  verb  Wend, 
to  Go. 

Wept,  w5pt.    Preterit  and  participle  of  Weep. 

Were,  w^r,  94.  The  plural  o{  Was  ;  the  pret.  of 
tlie  verb  To  be,  which  see;  likewise  the  participle  beeiu 

Wert,  w^rt.  The  second  person  singular  of  the  pre- 
terit of  To  be. 

West,  w^st,  «.  The  region  where  the  tun  sets  be- 
low the  horizon  at  the  equinoxes. 

West,  w^st,  ad/.  Being  towards,  or  coming  from, 
tlie  region  of  the  setting  sun. 

West,  w3st,  adv.    To  the  west  of  any  place. 

Westering,  w^st^Sr-lng,  ac^,  410.  Passing  to 
the  west. 

Westerly,  w5st'&r-le,  adj.    Tending  or  being  to- 
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Westf.II>J,  wOst^um,  a(0.  Being  in  the  west,  or 
towanl  the  part  where  tlie  sun  sets. 

Westward,  w^st-wird,  adu.  88.  Towards  the 
west. 

Wf.STWARDLY,  w^st-wurd-le,  adu.  With  tendency 
to  tlie  west. 

Wet,  w^t,  adj.  Humid,  having  gome  moisture  ad- 
hcnu};;  rainy,  watery. 

Wet,  w^t,  s.     Water,  humidity,  moisture. 

To  Wet,  w^t,  v.  a.  To  moisten  ;  to  drench  with 
drink. 

Wether,  w^TH-&r,  S.  98.  4G9.     a  ram  castrated. 

AVeTNESS,  w^tilifis,  S.  The  state  of  being  wet,  mois- 
ture. 

WeTSHOD,  w^t-sll5d,  adj.     Wet  over  the  shoes. 

To  WeX,  w^ks,  V.   n.     To  grow,  to  increase. 
Jt:^  This  word,  says  Johnson,  was  corrupted  from  wax 

by  Spenser,  for  a  rhyme,  and  imitated  by  Dryden :  and 

I  maKc  no  doubt  hut  that  many  of  our  corruptions  in  pro- 
nunciation are  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

Wezand,  w^-zn,  s.    The  windpipe. 

Whale,  hwale,  s.  397.  The  largest  of  fi.h,  the 
largest  of  the  animals  that  inhabit  this  globe. 

Whalebone,  hwale-bAne,  s.  The  fin  of  a  whale ; 
the  fin  of  a  whale  cut,  and  used  in  making  stays. 

WhaLY,  hwa-le,  udj-    Marked  in  streaks. 

Wharf,  hwOrf,  s.  A  perpendicular  bank  or  mole, 
raised  for  the  convenience  of  lading  or  emptying  vessels. 

Wharfage,  hworf-ldje,  «.  90.  Dues  for  landing 
at  a  wharf. 

Wharfinger,  luvor-fin-j&r,  s.  One  who  attends 
a  wharf. 

VVhaT,  hw5t,  pronoun,  .^97.  That  which  ;  which 
part;  something  that  is  in  one's  mind  mdcfinitely ; 
which  of  several;  an  inteijection  by  way  of  surprise  or 
question  :  What  though,  What  imports  it  though  ?  not- 
withstanding ;  What  time.  What  day,  at  the  time  when, 
on  the  day  when  ;  which  of  many  ?  interrogatively  ;  to 
how  great  a  degree ;  it  is  used  adverbially  for  partly, 
in  part;  What  ho  I  an  interjection  of  calling. 

Whatever,  hwSt-^v-ur,  9S.       ^  „         „    . 

,,T  \     x..     \  X  1^-         y  "ran.    Having 

Whatsoever,  hw5t-.so-ev-ur,     \ 

one  nature  or  another,  being  one  or  another,  either  ge- 
nericiilly,  specifically,  or  numerically;  anything,  be 
it  what  it  will ;  the  same,  be  it  this  or  that;  all  that, 
the  whole  that,  all  particulars  that. 

Wheal,  liw^le,  S.  227.  A  pustule,  a  small  swel- 
ling filled  with  matter. 

W^HEAT,  hwt^te,  s.  227.  The  grain  of  which  bread 
is  chiefly  made. 

WheaTEN,  hw<i-tn,  adj.   103.     Made  of  wheat. 

Wheatear,  hwlti-yere,  s.  A  small  bird  very  de- 
licate. 

To  Wheedle,  hwee-dl,  ti.  a.  40  j.  To  entice  by 
soft  words,  to  flatter,  to  persuade  by  kind  words. 

Wheel,  liw^^l,  «.  397.  A  circular  botly  that  turns 
round  upon  an  axis-;  a  circular  body,  a  carriage  that 
runs  upon  wheels;  an  instrument  on  which  ciiminals 
are  tortured;  the  instrument  of  spinning;  rotation,  re- 
volution ;  a  compass  about,  a  track  approaching  to  cir- 
cularity. 

To  Wheel,  hw^^l,  v.  n.  To  move  on  wheels  ;  to 
turn  on  an  axis ;  to  revolve,  to  have  a  rotatory  motion ; 
to  turn,  to  have  vicissitudes ;  to  fetch  a  compass ;  to 
roll  forward. 

To  Wheel,  hw(^el,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  rotatory 
motion,  to  make  to  whirl  round. 

Wheelbarrow,  h\veul-bi\r-r6,  .?.  A  carriage  dri- 
ven forward  on  one  wheel. 

Wheeler,  Invt^cl-ur,  s.     .V  .naker  of  wheels. 

Wheelwright,  liwiit-l-fite,  *.  A  maker  of  wheel 
carriages. 

WheeLY,  hwecl-e,  adj.  Circular,  suitable  to  ro- 
tation. 

To  Wheeze,  lnv(5eze,  v.  n.    To  breathe  with  noise. 

WhkLK,  hwL'lk,  s.  An  incQUality,  a  protuberance; 
a  pustule. — See  H'eV:. 

To  Whelm,  h«^iin,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  some. 
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thing  not  to  be  thrown  ofT,  to  bury ;  to  throw  upon 
something  so  as  to  cover  or  bury  it. 

Whelp,  hw^lp,  s.  The  young  of  a  dog,  a  puppy; 
the  young  of  any  beast  of  prey  ;  a  son  ;  a  young  man 

To  Whelp,  hw^lp,  v-  m.     To  bring  young. 

When,  hw^n,  adv.  397.  At  the  time  that ;  at  what 
time;  what  time;  at  which  time;  after  the  time  tJiat; 
at  what  iiarticular  time ;  When  as,  at  the  time  when, 
what  time. 

Whence,  hw^nse,  adv.  From  what  place  ;  from 
what  person ;  from  what  premises ;  from  which  place 
or  person  ;  for  which  cause  ;  from  what  source ;  from 
\^'hence,  a  vicious  mode  of  speech  ;  of  Whence,  ano- 
ther barbarism. 

Whencesoever,  hw^nse-si-Sv-&r,  adu.  From 
what  place  soever. 

Whenever,  Inv^n-lv^ur,  7  "'^"-  At  what- 

Whensoever,  hw^n-s6^v-&r,    ^       soever  timc» 

Where,  hware,  adv.  73.  94.  At  which  place  o, 
places;  at  what  place;  at  the  place  in  which;  any 
Where,  at  any  place  ;  Where,  like  Here,  has  in  compo- 
sition a  kind  of  pronominal  signification. 

Whereabout,  hware-A-bout,  adv.  Near  what 
place;  near  which  place ;  concerning  which. 

Whereas,  h\vare-az,'arfD.  When  on  the  contrary; 
at  which  place ;  the  thing  being  so  that. 

Whereat,  hware-it,''  adv.    At  which. 

Whereby,  hware-bl,'  adv.   By  which. 

Wherever,  lnva.re-6v-ur,  adv.  At  whatsoever 
place. 

Wherefore,  hware-fAre,  adv.  For  which  reason  ; 
for  what  reason. 

Wherein,  liware-ln/  adv.    In  which. 

Whereinto,  )iwarL'-in-t55,'  adv.     Into  which. 

Whereness,  hware-n^s,  s.     Ubiety. 

Whereof,  hwareof/flt/y,  of  which Sec  Forth- 

U'iih. 

Whereon,  hware  iSn,'  adv.    On  which. 

Whereso,   hware-so,  7       , 

,,,  1     1        I  ?  ri        r    oao.      In 

Wheresoever,   hware-so-ev-ur,    ^ 

what  pl.ice  soever. 

Whereto,  hware-too,'  7     /      -,.      ,  •  ,. 

,,,  ,      1       :      ,jj,     t  adv.    lo  which. 

Whereunto,  hwaro-un-too;    3 

Whereupon,  hwarti-&p-6n,'  adv.    Upon  which. 

Wherewith,  hware-wU/j,'  ? 

Wherewithal,  hware-wiTH-all/    J 
With  which. 

^5"  For  the  different  sounds  of  ih  in  tliese  words,  see 
Forthmth. 

To  Wheruet,  hwur-rlt,  v.  a.  99.  To  hurry,  to 
trouble,  to  lease ;  to  give  a  box  on  the  ear. 

Wherry,  liwer^ri^,  s.    a  light  boat  used  on  rivers. 

To  W'HET,  hw^t,  V.  a.  To  sharpen  by  attrition,  to 
edge,  to  m.tke  angry  or  acrimonious,  to  give  appetite. 

Whet,  hw^t,  s.  The  act  of  6hari)ening ;  any  thing 
that  makes  hungry,  as  a  dram. 

Whether,  hw^TH-Qr,  adv.  469.  A  particle  ex- 
pressing one  part  of  a  disjunctive  question  jaopjKisition 
to  the  other. 

Whether,  hw^TH-ur,  ]>ron.    Which  of  two. 

Whetstone,  Inv^t-stone,  s.  stone  on  which  any 
thing  is  whetted  or  rubbed  to  make  it  sharp. 

Whetter,  hw^tit&r,  s.  98.  One  who  whets  or 
sharpens. 

Whey,  hwa,  s.  269.  The  thin  or  serous  part  ot 
milk,  from  which  the  oleose  or  grumous  part  is  sepa- 
rated ;  it  is  used  of  any  thing  white  and  thin. 

WheyeY,  hwa-(i,        7    adj.      Part;iking  of  whey, 

WhEYISH,  llwMsh,    I      resembling  whey. 

Which,  hwitsli.  The  jrrofu  relative,  relating  to 
things  ;  it  formerly  was  used  for  Who,  and  related  like- 
wise to  persons,  as  in  thcfirst  words  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
It  somttimes  has  whose  in  the  genitive  ease. 

WiiiCHSOEVEil,  h\vitsh-s6.0v-ar,  jn-on.  Whether 
or.e  or  the  other. 

Whiff,  hwil',  adv.     A  blast,  a  puir  of  wind. 
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u6r  137,  ii6t  163— tiibe  171,  tftb  172,  bill  173— 6U  299— pSund  313— Min  466-  THis  iCt. 
ro  Whif?LE,    hwlfifl,   V.    n.   405.    To  move  in-    WhirLBAT,  hwM-bat,  s.    Any  thing  moved  rapidly 


constantly,  as  if  ilriven  by  a  pull" of  wind 


round  to  give  a  blow. 


Whiffler,   hwif-fl-Cir,  *.    98. 


One    that    blows  i  WHIRLIGIG,    hw^r-l^glg,    S.      A  toy  which  chiUl- 


adv.     During  the  time  that  ; 


trongly;  one  of  no  consequence,  one  moved  with  a 

■.vhilTor  puiV. 
Whig,    hwlg,    s.      Whey  ;   the  name  of  a  party  in 

politicks. 
WhiggISH,  hwlgiglsh,  adj.  S82.    Relating  to  the 

Whigs. 
Whiggism,  hwi^'glzm,  s.    The  notions  of  a  Whig. 
While,  hwile,  s.    Time,  space  of  time. 
While,  hwile,      7 
Whilst,  hwilst,  S 

as  long  as  ;  at  the  same  time  that. 
7o  While,  hwile,  v.  n.    To  loiter. 
Whilom,  hwl-lam,   adv.   1C6 

of  old. 
Whim,  hwlin,  s.     A  freak,  an  odd  fancy,  a  caprice. 
To  Whimper,  hwlm-p&r,  v.  n.    To  cry  without 

any  loud  noise. 
WhiMPLED,  hwlmipld,  adj.  359.    This  word  seems 

to  mean  distorted  with  crying. 
WhIMSEY,    hwimiz^,  S.  438.     A  freak,  a  caprice, 

an  odd  fancy. 
Whimsical,   hwlm-z^-kil,   adj.    Freakish,  capri- 
cious, oddly  fanciful. 
Whin,  hwin,  s.    Furze,  gorse. 
To  Whine,  hwlno,  v.  n.    To  lament  in  low  mur- 
murs, to  make  a  plaintive  noise,  to  moan  meanly  and 
cfFfminately. 
Whine,  hwine,  j.     Plaintive  noise,  mean  or  affect- 
ed complaint. 
To  Whinny,  hwln^n^,  v.  n.    To  make  a  noise  like 

a  horse  or  colt. 
WhinyaRD,  hwln-yfird,  s.  88.     A  sword,  in  con- 
tempt. 
To   Whip,    hwlp,   v.  a.     To  strike  with   any  thing 
rough  and  flexible ;  to  »cw  slightly ;  to  drive  with  lash- 
es; to  correct  with  l.ishes ;  to  Ia.>h  with  sarcasm  ;  to  en- 
wrap ;  to  take  any  thing  nimbly. 
To  Whip,  hwip,  v.  n.    To  move  nimbly. 
Whip,  hwip,  s.     ad  instrument  of  correction  tough 

and  pliant. 
Whipcord,  hwlpikord,  s.    Cord  of  which  lashes 

are  made. 
WhipgRAFTING,  hwlpi'grif-ting,  s.    The  method 
of  grafting  in  which  the  graft  is  bound  on  to  the  stock. 
WhIPHAND,  hwlp-hind,  s.     Advantage  over. 
Whiplash,   hwlpillsh,   s.     The  lash  or  small  end 

of  a  whip. 
WhIPPEB,   hwip-pur,    4.    98.      One  who  punishes 

with  whipping. 
Whippingpost,  hwlpiplng-p6st,  s.     A  pillar  to 

which  criminals  are  bound  when  they  are  lashed. 
W  HIPSAW,    hwlp-siw,   s.     The  whipsaw  is  used  by 
joiners  to  saw  such  great  pieces  of  stuff  as  the  hand-saw 
will  not  easily  reach  through. 
WmPaTAFF,    hwlp-stif,    t.     A  piece  of  wood  fas- 
tened to  the  helm,  which  the  steersman  holds  in  his 
hand  to  move  the  helm  and  turn  the  ship. 
Whipster,  hwlp-stur,  t,  98.     A  nimble  fellow 

in  contempt. 
Whipt,  hwlpt,  adj.  359.     For  Whipped. 


rcii  spin  round. 

Whuilpit,  hworl-plt,  7 

61,     i 


s.     A  place  where 


To  Whirl,  hwerl,  v.  a.   }  ^ 

_,    -,,7 ,     1      J  1  f  To  turn  round  rapidly. 

To  Whirl,  hwerl,  v.  n.  ) 

Whirl,  hw^rl,  s.  108.  Gyration,  quick  rotation, 
circular  motion,  rapid  circumvolution ;  any  thing  mov- 
ed with  rapid  rotation. 

8^  There  appears  to  nie  to  bea  delicate  difference,  by 
f.ii  too  nice  for  foreigners  to  perceive,  between  the  sound 
of  i  in  this  word,  and  the  short  sound'Tof  u,  as  if  it  were 
written  whurl,  which  is  ths  pronunciation  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr-  Scott,  and  W.  Johniton,  have  adopted.  I  have  rather 
sdhered,  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  tlie  genuine  sound  of  i  iu 
virgin,  virtue,  &c.  though  I  would  recommend  the  other 
sound  to  foreigners  and  provincials  as  the  more  easily 
i»oceived,  and  sufficiently  near  Uie  truth. 


Whirlpool,  hw^rl-poo 
thu  water  moves  circularly,  and  draws  whatever  comes 
within  the  circle  towards  its  centre;  a  vortex. 

Whirlwind,  hw^rl-wind,  s,  A  stormy  wind 
moving  circularly. 

Whirring,  liwer-ring,  adj.  A  word  formed  in 
imitation  of  the  sound  expressed  by  it,  as,  the  Whir- 
ring pheasant 

Whisk,  hwlsk,  s.     A  small  besom,  or  brush. 

To    Whisk,    hwlsk,    v.   a.     To  sweep  with  a  small 
besom;  to  move  nimbly,  as  when  one  sweeps. 
Formerly,  once,  j  -yVmsKY^    hvvis-k^,    s.      A  term   signifying   water, 
and  applied  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  by  way  of  eminence 
to  strong  water  or  distilled  liquor. 

Whisker,  hwls-k&r,  s.  98.  The  hair  growing  on 
the  check  unshaven  ;  the  muataehio. 

To  Whisper,  hwls-pfir,  v.  n.  To  speak  with  a 
low  voice. 

To  Whisper,  hwls-pur,  v.  a.  To  address  in  a 
l,)w  voice  ;   to  utter  in  a  low  voice ;  to  prompt  secretly. 

WuiSPEU,  hwls-pur,  s.  98.     A  low  soft  voice. 

Whisperer,  hwls-pir-ur,  s.  One  who  speaks 
low;  a  private  talker. 

WhisI',  hwUt.  A  verb,  an  adjective,  and  an  inter- 
jection.    Are  silent;  still,  silent ;  be  still. 

Whist,  liwlst,  S.  a  game  at  cards,  requiring  close 
attention  and  silence;  vulgarly  pronounced  ff'/iUk. 

To  Whistle,  hwis-sl,  v.  n.  472.  I'o  form  a  kind 
of  musical  sound  by  an  inarticulate  modulation  of  the 
breath  ;  to  make  a  sound  with  a  small  wind  instrument; 
to  sound  shrilL 

To  Whistle,  hwls-sl,  v.  a.    To  call  by  a  whistle. 

Whistle,  hwls^l,  s.  '105.  Sound  made  by  the  mo- 
dulation of  the  breath  in  the  mouth  ;  a  sound  made  by 
a  small  wind  instrument;  tlie  mouth,  the  organ  of 
whistling;  asraall  wind  inslrument;  the  noise  of  winds  ; 
a  call,  such  as  sportsmen  use  to  their  dogs. 

Whistler,   hwls^sl-fir,  s.  98.   397.     One 

whistles. 
WhiSTLY,  hwistili,  adv.     Silently. 
Whit,  hwit,  *.  397.     A  point,  a  jut. 
White,  hwlte,  adj.  397.     Having  such  an  appear 

nnee  as  arises  from  the  mixture  of  all  colours,  snowy  ; 

having  the  colour  of  fear,  pale;  having  tlie  colour  ap- 
propriated to  happiness  and  innocence  ;  gray  with  age 

pure,  unblemished. 
White,    hwite,    s.      Whiteness,   any   thing   white, 

white  colour;  the  mark  at  which  an  arrow  is  shot ;  the 

albugineous  part  of  eggs ;  the  white  part  of  the  eye. 
To  White,  hwite,  i;.  a.    To  make  white. 
WhitelEAD,   hwite-l^d,'  s.    The  ceruse,  a  kind  of 

substance  much  used  in  house-jiainting. 
WhitELY,  hwiteile,  adj.    Coming  near  to  white. 
WhitEMEAT,  hwiteim^te,  s.    Food  made  of  milk  ; 

the  llesh  of  chickens,  veal,  rabbits,  &c. 
To  Whiten,  hwiitn,  v.  a.  103.    To  make  white. 
To  Whiten,  hwl-tn,  v.  n.   To  grow  white. 
WhiteneR,    hwlitii-&r,   s.    98,     One  who  makes 

any  thing  white. 
Whiteness,  hwiteinfe,  s.    The  state  of  being  white, 

freedom  from  colour ;  paieness;  purity,  cleanness. 
WhiTEPOT,  hwlte-p6t,  i.     A  kind  of  custard. 
Whitethorn,  hwhe'-thoTti,  s.    a  species  of  thom. 
Whitewash,  hwlte^wftsh,  s.     a  wash  to  make  the 

pkiii  seem  fair;  a  kind  of  liquid  plaster  with  which 

walla  are  whitened. 
To  Whitewash,  hwlte-w5sh,  v.  a.     To  make 

white  by  applying  a  wash  to  the  surface ;  to  give  a  fan 

representation  of  a  bad  character 
Whitewine,    hwite-wine,   s.     A  species  of  wine 

prod'iced  from  the  white  grapes. 
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"Whoredom,  h56r-dum,  s.    Fornication. 
Whoremasteu,  h66r-m5s-t&r,        i       n      -h 
Whoremonger,  l)66i-mting-g&r,  |    ' 

keeps  whores,  or  converses  with  a  fornicatress. 
Whoreson,  hoorisCin,  s.     a  bastard. 
WhoriSH,  h55i-ish,  adj.    Unchaste,  incontinent. 
Whortleberry,  hw&r-tl-b^r-rii,  s.    Bilberry. 


Whither,  hwiXH-Sr,  adv.  469.  To  what  place, 
interrogatively  ;  to  what  place,  absolutely  ;  to  which 
place,  relatively  ;  to  what  degree. 

Whithersoever,  hwlTH-&r-s6-§v-ur,  adv.  To 
whatsoever  place. 

Whiting,  hwUtlng,  «.  410.  A  small  sea-fish;  a 
soft  chalk. 

Whitish,  hwl-tlsh,  s.    Somewhat  white. 

Whitishness,  hwlit!sh-nSs,  s.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing somewhat  white. 

Whiteleather,  hwlt-llTH-&r,  s.  515.  Leather 
dressed  with  alum,  remarkable  for  toughness. 

Whitlow,  hwit-lA,  s.  a  swelling  between  the  cu- 
ticle and  cutis,  called  the  mild  whitlow;  or  between 
the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  called  the  malignant 
whitlow. 

Whitster,  hwlt^stfir,  «.  515.    A  whitener. 

Whitsuntide,  hwlt-sun-tide,  a  So  called  because 

the  converts  newly  baptized  appeared  from  Easter  to 

Whitsuntide  in  white ;  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 
Whittle,    hwlt-tl,   ».   515.     A  white  drees  for  a 

woman ;  a  knife. 
To  Whittle,  hwltitl,  v.  a.  405.    To  make  white 

by  cutting ;  as  boys  are  said  to  whittle  a  stick  when 

they  cut  off  the  bark  and  make  it  white. 
To  Whiz,  hw5z,  v.  a.    To  make  a  loud  hissing  noise. 
Who,  h65,  pron.  474.     A  pronoun  relative  applied 

to  persons;  as.  Who  should  say,  elliptically  for,  as  one 

who  should  say. 
Whoever,    h65»§v-&r,  pron.     Any  one,  without 

limitation  or  exception. 
Whole,  hAle,  adj.  474.    All,  total,  containing  all ; 

uninjured,  unimpaired  ;  well  of  any  hurt  or  sickness. 
Whole,  liAle,  S.    The  totality,  no  part  omitted. 
Wholesale,  hAle-sale,  i.    Sale  in  the  lump,  not 

in  separate  small  parcels. 
Wholesome,   hAle-sum,   adj.  165-     Sound,  con- 
tributing to  health ;  preserving,  salutary ;  kindly,  plea- 
sing. 
Wholesomely,   h6le-s&m-Ie,   aav.    Salubriously, 

salutiferously. 
Wholesomeness,    holeis&m-n^s,  s.     Quality  of 

conducing  to  health,  salubrity;  salutariness,  coiulu- 

civeness  to  good. 
Wholly,  h6k-(5,  adv.  474.    Completely,  perfectly  ; 

totally,  in  all  the  parts  or  kinds. 

JJ^  From  an  ill-judged  omission  of  the  silent  e  in  thi.s 
ivord,  its  sound  has  been  corrupted  as  if  written  hully : 
but  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  written  wholely,  and  pro- 
nounced like  the  adjective  holy,  and  so  as  to  correspoiui 
r.id  rhyme  with  solely. 
Whom,   hA6m.     The  accusative  of  Who,   singular 

and  plural. 

Whomsoever,  h56m-sA-^v-ur,  pron.   Any  with- 
out exception. 
WhoOBUB,  hiib-b&b,  s.    Hubbub. 
Whoop,  h66p,  s.     a  shout  of  pursuit ;   a  bird. 
To  Whoop,  h6op,  v.  n.    To  shout  with  scprn  ;   to 

shout  insultingly ;  to  shout  in  the  chase. 
To  Whoot,  hhht,  v.  a.    To  insult  with  shouts 

See  To  Hoot. 
Whore,  l)65r,  or  liAre,  s.    A  woman  who  converses 

unlawfully  with  men,  a  fornicatress,  an  adulteress,  a 

strumpet ;  a  prostitute,  a  woman  who  receives  men  for 

money. 

JC5"  ff  there  can  be  a  polite  pronunciation  of  this  vul- 
gar word,  it  is  the  first  of  these,  rhyming  with  poor.  The 
btage  has  followed  this  pronunciation ;  Mr.  .Sheridan  has 
adopted  it;  but  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Scott  give  the  pre- 
Tfrence  to  the  last;  and  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Elphin.slon, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Barclay,  adopt  only  the  last,  rhyming 
with  viore.  This,  it  must  he  confessed,  is  ihe  most  ana- 
logical; but  as  it  is  useti  by  the  vulgar,  the  polite  world 
think  they  depart  a  little  from  the  vulgarity  of  tlic  word, 
by  departing  from  its  genuine  pronunciation. 
To  Whore,   hbhr,  v.   n.    To  converse  unlawfully 

with  the  other  sex. 

To  Whore,   hidr,   v.  a.    To  corrupt  with  regard 

to  chastity. 
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Whose,  b55z.  Genitive  of  Who  ;  genitive  of  Which. 
Whoso,  h65-sA,  7  pt'on.   Any,  with- 

Whosoever,  hi3-sd-5viur,  \        out  restriction. 
WhurT,  hwfirt,  s.    A  whortleberry,  a  bilberry. 
Why,  hvA,  adv.  397.  475.    For  what  reason  ?  in- 
terrogatiyely ;  for  wnich  reason,  relatively ;  for  what 
reason,  relatively ;  it  is  sometimes  used  emphatically. 
WhynoT,   hwlinSt,   s.    A  cant  word  for  violent  or 

peremptory  procedure. 
Wick,   wik,   «.     The  substance   round  which  is  ap- 
plied the  wax  or  tallow  of  a  torch  or  candle. 
Wicked,   wiMd,   adj.   99.     Given  to  vice,  flagiti- 
ous, morally  bad ;  it  is  a  word  of  ludicrous  or  slight 
blame ;  cursed,  haneful,  pernicious,  bad  in  effect. 

Wickedly,  wlk-Id-lt*,  adv.    criminally,  corruptly. 

Wickedness,  wlkiid-n5s,  s.  Corruption  of  man- 
ners, guilt,  moral  ill. 

Wicker,  wlk-&r,  adj.  98-    Made  of  small  sticks. 

Wicket,  wlk^it,  s.  99.    A  small  gate. 

Wide,  wide,  adj.  Broad,  extended  far  each  way  ; 
broad  to  a  certain  degree,  as,  three  inches  wide ;  devi- 
ating, remote. 

Wide,  wide,  adv.  At  a  distance ;  with  great  ex- 
tent. 

Widely,  wlde^le,  adv.  With  great  extent  each 
way;  remotely,  far. 

To  Widen,  wi-dn,  v.  a.  103.  To  make  wide,  to 
extend. 

To  Widen,  wUdn,  v.  n.  To  grow  wide,  to  ex- 
tend itself. 

Wideness,  wlde-n^s,  s.  Breadth,  large  extent  each 
way,  comparative  breadth. 

Widgeon,  wld-jln,  s.  259.  A  water-fowl  not  un- 
like a  wild  duck,  but  not  so  large. 

Widow,  Wid-6,  s.  327.  A  woman  whose  husband 
is  dead. 

To  Widow,  wld-A,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  hus- 
band ;  to  endow  with  a  widow-right ;  to  strip  of  any 
thing  good. 

Widower,  wld-6-5r,  s.  98.  One  who  has  lost 
his  wife. 

Widowhood,  wid-A-hud,  s.  The  state  of  a  wi- 
dow ;  estate  settled  on  a  widow. 

Widowhunter,  widiA-h&nt-fir,  s.  One  who 
courts  widows  for  a  jointure. 

Widowmaker,  wld-A-ma-k&r,  «.  One  who  de- 
prives  women  of  their  husbands. 

Width,  -width,  s.    Breadth,  wideness. 

To  Wield,  w^^Id,  v.  a.  275.  To  use  with  full 
command,  as  a  thing  not  too  heavy. 

WieldY,  w^^l-d^,  adj.    Manageable. 

Wiery,  wi-r^,  adj. 
J):^  When  this  word  signifies  made  of  wire,  or  drawn 

into  wlrt.  Dr.  Johnson  says  it  were  better  wntten  wiry ; 

hut  ought  not  J5?rj/,  for  the  same  reason,  to  be  written 
Jiry  y  When  it  signifies  wet,  vearish,  or  moist,  perhaps  it 

should  be  pronounced  like  weary,  fatigued. 

Wife,  wife,  s.  Plural  Wives.  A  woman  that  haj 
a  husband ;  it  is  used  for  a  woman  of  low  employment 

Wifely,  wlfe-1^,  adj.    Becoming  a  wife. 

Wig,  wig,  s.  False  hair  worn  on  the  head ;  a  son 
of  cake. 

Wight,  wlte,  s.  393.  A  person,  a  being,  now  used 
only  in  irony  or  contempt. 

Wild,  wild,  adj.  Not  tamo,  not  domestick  ;  propa- 
gated by  nature,  nol  cultivated;  desert,  uninhabited; 
savage,  uncivilized;  turbulent,  tcmipestuous,  irregular; 
licentious,  ungovemed-   inconstaut,  mutable,  fickle; 
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inordinate,  locse ;  uncouth,  strange ;  done  or  made 
witliout  any  consistent  order  or  plan ;  merely  imaginary. 

Wild,  wild,  S.  A  desert,  a  tract  uncultivated  and 
uninhabited. 

To  Wilder,  wll-dSr,  v.  a.  515.  To  lose  or  puz- 
ile  in  an  unknown  or  pathless  tract. 

WlLDEKNESS,  wll^dir-n^s,  s.  A  desert,  a  tract  of 
solitude  and  savageness ;  tiie  state  of  being  wild  or  dis- 
orderly. 

WiLDFIBE,  wUdiflre,  s.  A  composition  of  inflam- 
mable materials,  easy  to  take  fire,  and  hard  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. 

WiLDGOOSECHASE,  wlld-g65s-tshase,  S.  A  pur- 
suit of  something  that  is  unlikely  to  be  caught. 

Wilding,  wild-mg,  $■  410.    A  wild  sour  apple. 

Wildly,  wlld-1^,  adv.  Without  cultivation  ;  with 
disorder,  with  perturbation  or  distraction ;  without  at- 
tention, without  judgment;  irregularly. 

WILI>^fESS,  wUd-nes,  s.  Rudeness,  disorder  like 
that  of  uncultivated  ground  ;  inordinate  vivacity,  irre- 
gularity of  manners ;  savageness,  brutality,  uncultivat- 
ed state;  deviation  from  a  settled  course,  irregularity; 
alienation  of  mind. 

WiLDSERVICE,  wlld-s^r-vls,  s.     A  plant. 

WlLE,  wile,  s.  A  deceit,  a  fraud,  a  trick,  a  strata- 
gem, a  practice  artful  and  sly. 

Wilful,  wll-ful,  adj.  stubborn,  contumacious, 
perverse,  inflexible ;  done  or  suflfered  by  design. 

Wilfully,  wil-fill-^,  adv.  Obstinately,  stubborn- 
ly ;  by  design,  on  purpose. 

Wilfulness,  wil-ful-n6s,  s.  Obstinacy,  stubborn- 
ness, perverseness. 

sV'lLILY,  wl'1^1^,  adv.    By  stratagem,  fraudulently. 

WlLINKSS,  wl-ld-n^s,  s.    Cunning,  guile. 

Will,  will,  S.  choice,  arbitrary  determination  ; 
discretion;  command,  direction;  disposition,  inclina- 
tion, desire;  power,  government;  divine  determinii- 
tion ;  testament,  disposition  of  a  dying  man's  effects ; 
Good-will,  favour,  kindness ;  right  intention ;  Ill-will, 
malice,  malignity. 

To  Will,  will,  v.  a.  To  desire  that  any  thing 
should  be,  or  be  done;  to  be  inclined  or  resolved  to  have; 
to  command,  to  direct  Neuterly,  to  dispose  of  effects 
by  will. 

Willing,  wilUing,  ailj.  410.  inclined  to  any 
thing ;  pleased,  desirous ;  favourable,  well  disposed  to 


any  thing ;  readv,  complying ;  spontaneous ;  consenting, 

Willingly,  wililing-l^,  adv.  With  one's  own  con- 
sent, without  dislike,  without  reluctance ;  by  one's  own 
desire. 

Willingness,  wlliling-n&,  ».  consent,  freedom 
from  reluctance,  ready  compliance. 

Willow,  wil-id,  s.  327.  A  tree  worn  by  forlorn 
lovers. 

WlLLOWISH,  wilild-ish,  adj.  Resembling  the  co- 
lour of  willow. 

WiLLOWWORT,  wil-16-wirt,  A    A  plant. 

Wily,  wi^l^,  adf.    Cunning,  sly,  full  of  stratagem. 

Wimble,  wim-bl,  s.  405.  An  instrument  with 
which  holes  are  bored. 

Wimple,  wiin-pl,  s.  405.    A  hood,  a  veil. 

To  Win,  win,  v.  a.  Fret.  Wan  and  Won  ;  part. 
Won.  To  gain  by  conquest;  to  gain  the  victory  in  a 
contest;  to  gain  something  withheld;  to  obtain;  to 
gain  by  play ;  to  gain  by  persuasion ;  to  gain  by  court- 
ship. 

To  Win,  win,  v.  n.  To  gain  the  victory  ;  to  gain 
influence  or  favour ;  to  gain  ground ;  to  be  conqueror 
or  gainer  at  play. 

To  Wince,  winse,  v.  a.  To  kick  as  impatient  of  a 
rider,  or  of  pain. 

To  Winch,  winsh,  v,  a.  352.  To  kick  with  im- 
patience, to  shrink  from  any  uneasiness. 

Wind,  wind,  or  wind,  s.  A  strong  motion  of  the 
air;  direction  of  the  blast  from  a  particular  point; 
breath,  power  or  act  of  respiration ;  breath  modulaled 
by  an  instrument;  air  impregnated  with  scent;  flatu- 
lence, windiness;  any  thing  insignificant  or  light,  as 
wind ;  down  the  Wind,  to  decay;  to  take  or  have  the 
Wind,  to  haye  the  upper  hand.— See  Gold. 


JJ5°  Thjse  two  modes  of  pronunciation  have  been  long 
contending  for  superiority,  till  at  last  the  former  seems  to 
have  gained  a  complete  victory,  except  in  the  territories  oi 
rhyme.  Here  the  poets  claiin  a  privilege,  and  readers 
seem  willing  to  grant  it  them,  by  pronouncing  this  word, 
when  it  ends  a  verse,  so  as  to  rhyme  with  the  word  it  is 
coupled  with : 

"  For  as  in  bodies,  thin  In  soul  we  fintt, 

"  ^Vhat  wants  in  blood  and  spirits.  Slid  with  wind.' 

But  in  prose  this  regular  and  analogical  pronunciation 
borders  on  the  antiquated  and  pedantic. 

What  could  have  been  the  cause  of  this  deviation  from 
the  general  rule  in  this  word  and  gold,  it  is  not  easv  to 
guess;  they  were  both  bound  to  their  true  sound  in'the 
fetters  of  rhyme ;  but  these  fetters,  which  are  supposed  to 
alter  the  pronunciation  of  some  words  by  linking  dissimi- 
lar sounds,  have  not  been  strong  enough  to  restrain  these 
from  a  capricious  irregularity.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  first  deviation  began  in  the  compounds,  such  as  gK>ld- 
tmith,  goldjinch,  windmUl,  ivlTidward,  <Sic.  (as  it  is  a  prevail- 
ing idiom  of  pronunciation  to  shorten  simples  in  their  com- 
pounds,— see  Principles,  No.  515,  and  the  word  Know- 
ledge,) and  these  at  last  corrupted  the  simples.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  the  eflect  is  now  become  so 
general,  that  reducing  them  to  their  true  sound  seems  al- 
most impracticable.  Mr.  Sheridan  tells  us,  that  Swift 
used  to  jeer  those  who  pronounced  wind  with  the  I  short, 
by  saying,  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to  find  why  you  pro- 
nounce it  wind."  A  very  illiberal  critic  retorted  this  up- 
on Mr.  Sheridan,  by  saying,  "  If  1  may  be  so  boold,  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  ioold  why  you  pronounce  it  guoid." 
The  truth  is,  every  child  knows  how  these  words  ought 
to  be  pronounced  according  to  analogy  ;  but  it  requires 
some  judgment,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  po- 
lite and  literary  circles,  to  know  which  is  the  most  current 
pronunciation.  Where  analogy  is  not  so  evident,  and  yet 
as  real  as  in  these  words,  it  is  some  credit  to  a  speaker  to 
depart  a  little  from  custom  in  favour  of  analogy ;  but 
where  every  one  knows  as  well  as  ourselves  what  ought  to 
be  the  pronunciation,  and  vet  where  every  one  pronoun- 
ces in  opposition  to  it,  we  shall  get  nothing  but  contempt 
by  departing  from  the  general  voice.  With  respect  to  the 
words  in  question,  my  observation  fails  me,  Mwind,  as  a 
sing  word,  is  not  more  fixed  In  the  sound  of  short  i, 
than  gold  in  the  sound  of  oos  the  true  sound  of  this  last 
word  seems  not  quite  Irrecoverable,  except  in  the  com- 
pound goldimith  I  but  the  compounds  of  vnnd,  such  as 
teindy,  wiitdmiil,  windward,  &c.  must,  in  my  opinion,  be 
given  up ;  nor,  till  some  superior  spirit,  uniting  the  ix> 
liteness  of  a  Chesterfield  with  the  genius  of  a  Swift,  do. 
scends  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  an  injured  word,  do  1 
t  ink  that  wind  will,  in  prose  and  faraibar  language,  ever 
be  a  fashionable  pronunciation.  The  language  of  Scrip- 
ture seems  to  have  native  dignity  and  solemnity  sufficient 
to  authorize  the  long  sound,  out  no  other.  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Mr.  Scott  give  the  same  preference  to  the  first  sound 
of  this  word  that  I  have  done.  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Bar- 
clay give  only  the  short  sound.  Mr.  Perry  joins  them  in 
this  sound  ;  but  says,  in  dramatick  scenes  it  has  the  long 
one.  Mr.  Nares  says,  it  has  certainly  the  short  sound  in 
common  usage,  but  that  all  our  best  poets  rhyme  it  with 
mind,  kind,  &c.  ;  and  Mr.  Smith  observes,  that  it  is  r.ow 
the  polite  pronunciation,  though  against  analogy. 
To  Wind,  wind,  v.  a.  To  blow,  to  sound  by  infla- 
tion ;  to  turn  round,  to  twist ;  to  regulate  in  action  ; 
to  nose,  to  follow  by  scent. 
To  Wind,  wind,  v.  a.  To  turn  by  shifts  or  expe- 
dients; to  introduce  by  insinuation  ;  to  change;  to  in. 
twist,  to  infold,  to  encircle :  To  Wind  out,  to  extricate ; 
To  Wind  up,  to  bring  to  a  small  compass,  as  a  bottom 
of  thread ;  to  convolve  the  spring ;  to  raise  by  degrees ; 
to  straiten  a  string  by  turning  that  on  which  it  is  rolled ; 
to  put  in  tune. 
To  Wind,  wind,  p.  n.  To  turn,  to  change ;  ta 
turn,  to  be  convolved  ;  to  move  round  ;  to  proceed  in 
flexures;  to  be  extricated,  to  be  disentangled. 
WiNDBOUND,  wind-bound,  adj.  Confined  by  con- 
trary winds. 
Winder,  wind-&r,  s.  98.  An  instrument  or  per- 
son by  which  any  thing  is  turned  round;  a  plant  that 
twists  itself  round  others. 
Windfall,  wind-fall,  $■  I' rult  Uown  down  from  the 

tree. 
WindflOWEE,  wind-fiofi-Eir,  s.      The  anemone,  a 

flower. 
WiNDGALL,  wind-gall,  s.  Windgalls  are  soft, 
yielding,  flatulent  tumours  or  bladders,  full  of  corrup! 
jelly,  which  grow  upon  each  side  of  the  fetlock  joints, 
and  are  so  painful  in  hot  weather  and  hard  ways,  that 
thev  make  a  horse  to  halt. 
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WiNDGUN,  wlnd-gun,  s.  A  gun  which  discharges 
K  bullet  by  means  of  wind  compressed. 

WiNDlNESS,  wln-d^-n^S,  «.  Fulness  of  wind,  fla- 
tulence ;  tenileiicy  to  generate  wind  ;  tumour,  pufliness. 

Winding,  wind-ing,  s.  410.    Flexure,  meander. 

WiNDlNGSHEET,  wlnd-ing-sh^^t,  S.  A  sheet  in 
which  the  dead  are  iiiwrapped. 

Windlass,  wlnd-lls,  s.  515.    A  handle  by  whicf 

a  rope  or  lace  is  wrapped  round  a  cylinder;  a  handie 

by  which  any  thing  is  turned. 
Windmill,   wind-ralll,  s.     A  mill  turned  by  ihe 

wind. 
Window,  wln-d6,  s.  327.    An  aperture  in  a  build. 

Ing  by  which  air  and  light  are  intromitted;  the  fr.ime 

of  glass,  or  any  other  material  that  covers  the  aperture ; 

lines  crossing  each  other;   an  aperture  resembling  a 

window. 
To  Window,  wln-dA,  v.  a.    To  furnish  with  win- 
dows ;  to  place  at  a  window ;  to  break  into  openings. 
Windpipe,  wind-pipe,  or  wind-pipe,  s.  The  pas- 
sage for  the  breath. 
WiNDTIGHT,  wlnd-tite,  adj.    Fenced  against  winds. 
Windward,   wlnd-wird,   adj.   88.     On  the  wea- 
ther side,  on  the  side  from  which  the  wind  blows,  the 

reverse  of  leeward. 
Windy,  wlnid<^,  adj.    Consisting  of  wind  ;  next  the 

wind  ;  empty,  airy,  tempestuous,  molested  with  wind  ; 

puffy,  flatulent. 
Wink,  wine,   s.    The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  ; 

preparations  of  vegetables  by  fenncBtation,  called  by 

the  general  name  of  Wines. 
Wing,  wing,  s.  410.     The  limb  of  a  bird  by  which 

it  flies ;  a  fan  to  winnow  ;  flight,  passage  by  the  wing ; 

the  side  bodies  of  an  anny  ;  any  side  piece. 
To  Wing,   wing,  i;.  a.    To  furnish  with  wings,  to 

enable  to  fly,  to  maim  a  bird  by  hitting  the  wing  ;  to 

supply  with  side  bodies. 
To  Wing,  wing,  v.  n.   To  pass  by  flight. 
Winged,    wlng-ed,    adj.    362.      Furnished    with 

wings,  flying;  swift,  rapid;  hurt  in  the  wing. 
WiNGEDPEA,  wlng-^d-pe,  5.     A  plant. 
WiNGSHELL,   wlrg-sh^l,   s.    The  shell  that  covers 

the  wings  of  insects. 
WlNGY,  wlng-^,  adj.     Having  wings. 
To  Wink,  wlngk,   v.  n.  408.    To  shut  the  eyes  ; 

to  hint,  to  direct  by  the  motion  of  the  eyelids;  to  close 

and  exclude  the  light ;  to  connive,  to  seem  not  to  see, 

to  tolerate ;  to  be  dim. 
Wink,    wlngk,   s.     Act  of  closing    he  eye;   a  hint 

given  by  motion  of  the  eye. 
Winker,  wlngk-&r,  s.    One  who  winks. 
WiNKlNGLY,    wingkiing-le,   adv.     With  the  eye 

almoat  closed. 
Winner,  wln-n&r,  4.  98.    One  who  wins. 
Winning,  v/\n-n\ng,  part.  adj.  410.    Attractive, 

charming. 
Winning,  wlninlng,  *.    The  sum  won. 
To  Winnow,  wln-nA,  v.  a.  327.     To  separate  by 

means  of  the  wind ;  to  part  the  grain  from  the  chafl'; 

to  fan,  to  beat  as  with  wings  ;  to  sift,  to  examine;  to 

separate,  to  i^rt. 
To  Winnow,   wln-nA,   i;.  n.     To  part  corn  from 

chaff. 
Winnower,  wln-nA-&r,  s.  98,   He  who  winnows. 
Winsome,  wln-s&m,  adj.    Merry,  cheerfully. 
Winter,  wln-t&r,  s.  98.  Thecold  season  of  the  year. 
To  Winter,  wln-t&r,  v.  n.    To  pass  the  winter. 
WinTERBEATEN,   wln-t6r-b^-tn,    adj.     Harassed 

by  severe  weather. 
WintercherrY,  wlnit&r-tshSr-r^,  t.    A  plant. 
Wintercitron,   wlnit5r-clt-t&rn,   s.   417.     A 

sort  of  pear. 
Wintekgreen,  wln-t&r-grt^t^n,  s.    A  plant. 
Winterly',   wln-t&r-l^,   adj.     Such  as  is  suitable 

to  winter,  of  a  wintry  Kind. 
Wintry,    wlnitr^,  adj.    Belonging  to  winter,  pro- 
periv  iVintenj. 
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Winy,  wl-n^,  adj.    Having  the  tasto  or  qualities  of 

wine. 
To  Wipe,  wipe,  v.   a.    To  cleanse  by  rubbing  with 
something  soft ;   to  take  away  by  tersion  ;  to  strike  off 
gently  ;  to  clear  .away;  to  Wipe  out,  to  efface. 
Wipe,    wipe,    s.      An   act  of  cleansing  ;    a  blow,   a 

stroke,  a  jeer,  a  gibe,  a  sarcasm ;  a  bird. 
Wiper,   wl-pur,    t.  98.     An  instrument  or  person 

by  which  any  thing  is  wiped. 
Wire,  \vl-&r,  s.    Metal  drawn  into  slender  threads. 
To  Wiredraw,  wi'cir-draw,  v.   a.    To  spin  ints 
wire;  to  draw  out  into  length;  to  draw  by  art  or  vio- 
lence. 
Wlur.DP.AWER,  wliur-dvaw-fir,  s.    One  who  spine 

wiri'. 
To  Wis,  wis,  v.  a.    Fret,  and  part.  pass.  Wist, 

To  know. 
Wisdom,  wlzyum,  s.    166.  515.    Sapience,  th« 

power  of  judging  rightly. 
Wise,  wlze,    adj.    Sapient,  judging  rightly,  particu- 
larly of  matters  of  life;  having  practical  knowledge , 
skilful,  dexterous;  skilled  in  hidden  arts;  grave,  be- 
coming a  wise  man. 
Wise,    wlze,    *.     Manner,  way  of  being  or   acting, 
'lliif  word,  in  the  modern  dialect,  is  often  corrupted 
into  Ways. 
Wiseacre,  wlzeia-k&r,  s.  4 1 7.    A  wise  or  sen- 
tentious man.     Obsolete.     A  fool,  a  dunce. 
Wisely,  wlze-1^,  adv.    Judiciously,  prudently. 
WiSENESS,  wlze^nSs,  s.     Wisdom. 
To   Wish,   wish,   11.   n.     To  have  strong  desire,  to 

long;  to  be  disposed,  or  inclined. 
7(1  Wish,   wish,    v.   a.     To  desire,  to  long  for;   to 

recommend  by  wishing;  to  imprecate  ;  to  ask. 
Wish,  wish,  S.    Longing  desire;   thing  desired  ;  de- 
sire expressed. 
Wisher,   wlsh-&r,  s.   98.    One  who  longs ;  one 

wlio  expresses  wishes. 
Wishful,  wlsh-ful,  adj.    Longing,  showing  desire. 
Wishfully,  wlsh-ful-^,  adv.     Earnestly,  with 

longing. 
Wisp,  wisp,  S.     A  small  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  straw. 
5:5"  This  word  is  sometimes  written  and  pronounced 
improperly  jyhitp. 

Wist,  wist.     Prel.  and  part,  of  Wis. 
Wistful,  wlstiful,  adj.    Attentive,  earnest,  full  of 

thought. 
Wistfully,  wlst-ful-ld,  7  adv.    Attentively,  ear- 
WisTLY,  wlst^l.i,  S      "^'"Y- 

Wit,  wit,  s.    The  powers  of  the  mind,  the  mental  fa. 
cultics,  the  intellect ;  imagination,  quickness  of  fancy, 
sentiments  produced  by  quickness  of  fancy;  a  man  of 
fancy  ;  a  man  of  genius ;  sense,  judgment ;  in  the  plu- 
ral, sound  mind  ;  contrivance,  stratagem,  jiowerof^  ex- 
pedients. 
Witch,  wltsh,  s.     A  woman  given  to  unlawful  arts. 
To  Witch,  wltsh,  v.  a.    lo  oewitcn,  to  enchant. 
Witchcraft,   wltsh-krJft,  s.     The  practices  ol 

witches. 
Witchery,  wltsli'&r-^,  *.     Enchantment. 
WiTCRAFT,  wit-krift,  S.     Contrivance,  invention. 
Witcracker,  wltikrJk-fir,  s.    A  joker,  one  whc 

breaks  a  jest. 
With,  with  and  -with,  jn-epos-  467.    By,  noting 
the  cause;  noting  the  means;  noting  the  instrument, 
on  the  side  of,  for ;  in  opjxjsition  to,  in  competition  or 
contest ;  noting  comparison  ;  in  society ;  in  company 
of;   in  appendage,  noting  consequence,  or  concomi- 
tance; in  mutual  dealing,  noting  connexion  ;  immedi- 
ately after ;  amongst ;  upon ;  in  concert — See  Forthwith, 
Withal,  wlTH-all,'  adv.  406.    Along  with  the  rest, 
likewise,  at  the  same  time;  it  is  sometimes  used  by 
writers  where  we  now  use  Witli. 
To  Withdraw,  wlTH-draw,'  v.  a.   To  take  back, 

to  deprive  of;  to  call  away,  to  make  to  retitc. 
To  'Withdraw,  wlTH-draw,'  v.   n.    To  retreat. 
Withdrawingroom,  wiTH-driwiliig-r66ni,  s. 

r.oum  behind  another  room  for  retirement. 
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w  ITHK,  with,  s.    A  willow  twig  ;  a  band,  properly 


a  band  of  twigs. 

.:iy-  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smith,  and  W.  John. 

<'  m,  give  the  sharp  sound  of  iA  in  this  word,  as  heard  in 

;  rilh  ;  but  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Perry  the  flat  one,  hciird 

in  bathe :  The  same  distinction  is  observed  in  viith^  hy 

those  who  have  the  word,  as  this  must  depend  entirely  on 

its  simple. 

To  Wither,  wllH-ftr,  v.  n.  To  fade,  to  grow  sap- 
less, to  dry  up;  to  waste,  to  pine  away;  to  lose  or  want 
animal  moisture. 

To  Wither,  wlTH-&r,  v.  a.  To  make  to  fade  ;  to 
make  to  shrink,  decay,  or  wrinkle. 

WxTHEREDNESS  wlTH-urd-il^s,  s.  The  state  of  be- 
ing withered,  marcidity. 

\VlTHER3,  wlTH-firz,  s.  Is  the  joining  of  the  shoul- 
der-bones at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  m.uie. 

WiTHERRUNG,  wiTH-l\r-r&ng,  s.  An  injury  caus- 
ed by  the  bite  of  a  horse,  or  by  a  saddle  being  unfit,  es- 
pecially when  the  bows  are  too  wide. 

To  Withhold,  vvlTH-h6ld,'  v.  a.  Pret.  and  part. 
Withheld  or  Withholden.  To  restrain,  to  keep  from 
action,  to  hold  back  ;  to  keep  back,  to  refuse. 

Withholden,    wliH-hAl-dn.     Part.   pass,    of 

Withhold. 

WiTHHOLDEB,  wlTH-hAld-ir,  s.  He  who  withhold!. 

Within,  wilH-in,' /wep.  in  the  inner  part  ef;  in 
the  compass  of;  not  beyond,  used  both  of  place  and 
time;  not  longer  ago  than  ;  into  the  reach  of;  in  the 
reachlof,  into  the  heart  or  confidence  of;  not  exceed- 
ing ;  m  the  enclosure  of. 

Within,  wIth-Id,'  adv.  In  the  upper  parts,  in- 
•wardly,  internally  ;  in  the  mind. 

WiTHINSIDE,  w^TH-lniside,  atlv.  In  the  interior 
parts. 

Without,  wlTH-5fit,'  prep.  Not  with  ;  in  a  state 
of  absence  from;  in  the  state  of  not  having;  beyond, 
not  within  the  compass  of;  in  the  neg.ition,  or  omis- 
sion of;  not  by,  not  by  the  use  of,  not  by  the  help  of; 
on  the  outside  of ;  not  within  ;  with  excmptioH  from. 

Without,  w!TH-<5ut/  adv.  Not  in  the  inside  ;  out 
of  doors ;  externally,  not  in  the  mind. 

Without,  wItH-SuI/  conj.    Unless,  if  not,  except. 

To  Withstand,  wlTH-stAnd,'  v.  a.  To  gainstand, 
to  oppose,  to  resist. 

WiTHSTANDER,  wIxH-sULnd-fir,  s.  An  opponent, 
resistmg  power. 

WiTHY,  wW-^,  s.    Willow See  Withe. 

Witless,  wit^lSs,  adj.     Wanting  undersUnding. 

Witling,  wlt-lIng,  *.  410.  A  pretender  to  wit, 
a  man  of  petty  smartness. 

Witness,  wlt-n5s,  s.  Testimony,  attestation  ;  one 
who  gives  testimony  ;  with  a  Witness,  effectually,  to  a 
great  degree. 

To  Witness,  wlt-n^s,  v.  a.    To  attest. 

To  Witness,  wltinJs,  v.  n.    To  bear  testimony. 

Witness,  wltin^s,  interj.  An  exclamation  signify- 
ing that  person  or  thing  may  attest  it. 

WiTSNAPPER,  wltisnip-p&r,  s.  One  who  afibcts 
repartee. 

WiTTED,  wlt-tfd,  adj.  Having  wit,  as,  a  quick 
witted  boy. 

Witticism,  wltit^-sizm,  *.     a  mean  attempt  at  wit. 

Wittily,  wlt^t^W,  adv.  Ingeniously,  cunningly, 
artfully ;  with  flight  of  imagination. 

WlTTINESS,  wltit^-nds,  s.  The  quality  of  being  witty. 

Wittingly,  w!t-tlng-li, .  adf.  410.  Knowingly, 
not  ignorantly,  with  knowledge,  by  design. 

WiTTOL,  wit-til,  J.  166.  A  man  who  knows  the 
falsehood  of  his  wife,  and  seems  contented. 

WiTTOLLY,  wititai-^,  adj.     Cuckoldly. 

Witty,  wltitd,  adj.  Judicious,  ingenious  ;  tutl  of 
imagination  ;  sarcastick,  full  of  taunts. 

WjTWOaM,  wlt-w&rm,  s.     One  who  feeds  on  wit. 

To  WrVE,  wive,  v.  n.     To  marry,  to  take  a  wife. 

To  Wive,  wive,  v.  a.  To  match  to  a  wife;  to  take 
for  a  wife. 


Wives,  wivz,  s.    The  plural  of  wife. 

Wizard,    wlz-urd,   S.    88.      A  conjuror ;   an  en- 

chanler. 
Wo,  wo,  s.    Grief,  sorrow,   misery,  calamity  ;   n  de- 
nunciation of  calamity  ;  a  eurse ;  Wo  is  used  for  a  stoji 

or  cessation. 
WOAD,  w6de,  *.     A  plant  cultivated  in  England  for 

the  use  of  dyers,  who  use  it  for  laying  the  foundation 

of  many  colours. 
WoBEGONE,  wA-b^-g5n,  adi>.      Lost  in  wo. 
WOFUL,    wA-ful,   adj.    Sorrowfnl,  afflicted,  mourn- 

ful;  calamitous,  afllictive;  wretched,  paltry,  sorry. 
WoFULLY,  w6-ful-^,  adv.    Sorrowfully,  mournfully, 

wretchedlv,  in  a  sense  of  contempt. 
WoLD,  wold,  s.     Wold,  whether  singly  or  jointly,  in 

the  names  of  places,  signifies  a  plain  open  country. 
Wolf,   wdlf,   i.    169.     A  kind  of  wild  dog  that  de- 

vours  sheep ;  an  eating  ulcer. 
Wolfdog,  wulf-dog,  s.   A  dog  of  a  very  large  breed, 

kept  to  guard  sheep ;  a  dog  bred  between  a  dog  and  a 

wolf. 
Wolfish,  wulf-Ish,  ac//.     Resembling  a  wolf  in  qua- 

.itics  or  form. 
Wolfsbane,  wulfs^biiie,  t.     A  poisonous  plant ; 

aconite. 
Wolfs.MLLK,  wulfs-milk,  s.    .\n  herb. 
W'OLVISH,  wfil-vlsli,  adj-    Like  a  wolf. 
Woman,  wum'&n,  s.  88.   169.    The  female  of  th« 

human  race  ;  a  female  attendant  on  a  person  of  rank. 
Wo.MANED,  wumi&nd,  ailj.  359.    Accompanied  or 

united  with  a  woman. 
WoMANHATER,  wum-On-ha-tfir,  s.    One  who  has 

an  aversion  for  the  female  sex. 
Womanhood,    wum-un-hud,    s.      The  character 

and  collective  qualities  of  a  woman. 
Womanish,  wum-fin-ish,  ac/;.  Suitable  to  a  womar« 
To    WOMANFSE,    wftm-fill-ize,  v.  a.    To  emascic 

late,  to  effeminate,  to  soften.     Proper,  but  not  used. 

Womankind,  w&m-un-kylnd,  s.    The  female  sex, 

the  race  of  women. 
Womanly,  w&m'&n-ld,  adv.    Becoming  a  woman, 

suiting  a  woman,  feminine;  not  childish,  not  girlish. 
Womb,  wbum.s.  164.347.    The  place  of  the  fcetus 

m  the  mother ;  the  place  wlieiue  any  thing  is  produced. 
To  Womb,  w6im,  v.  a.  To  enclose,  to  breed  in  secret. 
WoMBY,  w6om-^,  adj.  Capacious. 
Women,  wlmimln,  s.  Plural  of  Woman. 
Won,  wun,  part.  Thcjtrel.  and  pari,  pass-  of  Win. 
To  Wo.V,  w&n,  t'.  n.  To  dwell,  to  live,  to  have  abode. 
To    Wonder,   wun^ur,   v.  n.  9S.    To  be  struck 

with  admiration,  to  be  pleased  or  surprised  so  as  to  be 

astonished. 
Wonder,    wSini<l&r,  s.  98.     Admiration,  astonish- 
ment, amazement ;  cause  of  wonder,  a  strange  tiling; 

any  thing  mentioned  with  wonder. 

Wonderful,    w&n-d&r-ful,    adj.       Admirable, 

strange,  astonishing. 

Wonderfully,  w&n-dur-ful-^,  adu.  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  to  a  wonderful  degree. 

WoNDERSTRUCK,   wftn-dir-strfik,  adj.     Amazed. 

Wondrous,  w&n-drls,  adj.  3 1 4.  (Contracted,  antl, 
I  think,  improperly,  from  wonderous.)  Admirable, 
marvellous,  strange,  surprising. 

WoNDROUSLY',  w&iiidrus-le,  adv.  To  a  strange 
degree. 

To  Wont,        7  wint,  v.  n.  Pret.  and  jmrt.  Worvt 

2o  be  Wont,  5  To  be  accustomed,  to  use,  to  be  used. 

Wont,  wunt,  s.     Custom,  habit,  use. 

Wont,  w6nt.     a  contraction  of  Will  not. 

Wonted,  w&nt-^d,  part.  adj.  Accustomed,  used, 
usual. 

WonTEDNESS,  w5nt-5d-n5s,  s.  State  of  being  ac- 
customed to. 

To  Woo,  woS,  v.  a-  10.  To  court,  to  sue  to  for 
love :  to  court  solicitously,  to  invite  with  imix)rtuuity 
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To  Woo,  whh,  V,  n.    To  court,  to  make  love. 

Wood,  wud,  s.  S07.  A  large  and  thick  planta- 
tion of  trees  ;  the  substance  of  trees,  timber. 

Woodbine,  wud-bine,  s.    Honeysuckle. 

Woodcock,  wfid-kSk,  *.  A  bird  of  passage  with 
a  long  bill;  his  food  is  not  known. 

Wooded,  wfid^ld,  adj.    Supplied  with  wood. 

WOODDKINK,  wud-drlnk,  s.  Decoction  or  infu- 
sion of  medicinal  woods,  as,  sassafras. 

Wooden,  wud-dn,  adj.  103.  Ligneous,  fuU  of 
wood,  timber;  clumsy,  awkward. 

WoodhOLE,  wudihole,  s.  Place  where  wood  is 
laid  up. 

Woodland,  wud-ldnd,  S.  Woods,  grounds  cover- 
ed with  wood. 

Woodland,  wud-lind,  adj.  Corered  with  woods  ; 
belonging  to  woods. 

WOODLARK,  wud-lark,  s.  A  melodious  sort  of 
wild  lark. 

WOODLOUSE,  wfid-louse,  s.  The  name  of  an  in- 
sect, the  millepes. 

Woodman,  wud-mln,  s,  88.  A  sportsman,  a 
himtcr. 

WoODMONGER,  wud-m&ng-gur,  s.   A  woodseller. 

WOODNOTE,  wud-n6te,  s.    Wild  musick. 

WOODNYMPH,  wudinimf,  s.     A  dryad. 

WOODOFFERING,  W&d'&f-f&r-lng,  s.  Wood  burnt 
on  the  allar. 

Woodpecker,  wud-p4k-k&r,  s.    A  bird. 

WoODPIGEON,  wudipld-jln,  s.    A  wild  pigeon. 

WOODREVK,  wud-reve,  s.  One  who  has  the  care  of 
woods. 

WOODROOF,  w&d-r56f,  s.    An  herb. 

WOODSORREL,  wud-s5r.rll,  s.    A  plant. 

Woodward,  wud-ward,  s.    A  forester. 

Woody,  wud-4  0<ij.  Abounding  with  wood  ;  lig- 
neous, consisting  of  wood  ;  relating  to  woods. 

Wooer,  w65-&r,  s-  98.    One  who  courts  a  woman. 

Woof,  wo5f,  s.  The  set  of  threads  that  crosses  the 
warp,  the  weft ;  texture,  cloth. 

WooiNGLY,  w66-ing-ld,  arfy.  410.  Pleasingly,  ?o 
as  to  invite  stay. 

Wool,  wul,  s.  307.  The  fleece  of  sheep,  that  which 
is  woven  into  cloth ;  any  short  thick  hair. 

WoOLCOMBER,  wil-ko-m&r,  s.  One  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  comb  wool. 

Woollen,  wil-lln,  adj.  99.  102.   Made  of  wool. 

WOOLLINESS,  wul-ld-n^s,  s.  State  or  quality  of  be- 
ing woolly. 

WOOLPACK,  wulip3,k,  ) 

Woolsack,  ^v&lisak,    ]'•   a  bag  of  wool,  a  bun- 

die  of  wool ;  the  seat  of  the  Judges  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  any  thing  bulky  without  weight. 
WOOLSTAPLER,  wul-sta-pl&r,   s.     One  who  deals 
largely  in  wool ;  one  who  buys  v.ool,  and  sorts  it,  and 
then  sells  it  to  the  clothiers. 

J(^  I  have  inserted  this  word,  tliough  not  in  Johnson, 
at  the  instance  of  a  worthy  friend  of  the  society  called 
Quakers,  (to  whom  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  many 
valuable  remarks,)  who  observes  of  the  IVoolstaptert, — 
"  I  suppose,  if  they  were  asked,  would  think  themselves 
as  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  Dictionary  as  the  HJoJe- 
ciitchert." 
Woolly,  wul-1^,  adj.    Consisting  of  wool ;  clothed 

with  wool ;  resembling  wool. 
Word,    w&rd,   s.     A  single  jmrt  of  speech,  a  short 
discourse;  talk,  discourse,  dispute,  verbal  contention; 
promise;  signal,  token;  account,  tidings,  message;  de- 
claration ;  allirmation ;  scripture,  word  of  God  ;   the 
second  person  of  the  ever-adorable  Trinity.    A  scrip- 
ture term. 
To  Word,  w&rd,  v.  a.    To  express  in  proper  words. 
WORDCATCHER,  w&rdikdtsh-5r,  s.     One  who  ca- 
vils at  words. 

Wordiness,  w&ridd-n§s,  s.    state  or  quality  of  a- 
bounding  with  words. 
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Wordy,  w&rd-^,  adj.    Verbose,  full  of  words. 

Wore,  w6re.    The  preterit  of  Wear. 

To  Work,  w?uk,  v,  n.  Preterit  Worked,  or 
Wrought.  To  labour,  to  travel,  to  toil ;  to  be  in  ac- 
tion, to  be  in  motion ;  to  act,  to  carry  on  operations  ; 
to  act  as  a  manufacturer;  to  ferment;  to  operate,  to 
have  effect ;  to  obtain  by  diligence ;  to  act  internally, 
to  operate  as  a  purge  or  other  physick ;  to  act  as  on  an 
object ;  to  make  way. 

To  Work,  w&rk,  v.  a.  To  make  by  degress  ;  to 
labour,  to  manufacture;  to  bring  by  action  into  any 
state ;  to  influence  by  successive  impulses;  to  produce, 
to  effect ;  to  manage ;  to  put  to  labour,  to  exert ;  to  em- 
broider with  a  needle :  to  Work  out,  to  effect  by  toil ; 
to  erase,  to  efface :  to  Work  up,  to  raise 

Work,  w&rk,  *.  Toil,  labour,  employment ;  a  state 
of  labour;  bungling  attempt;  flowers  or  embroidery 
of  the  needle ;  any  fabrick  oi  compages  of  art ;  action, 
feat,  deed  ;  any  thing  made ;  management,  treatment; 
to  set  on  Work,  to  employ,  to  engaga 

Worker,  wfirki&r,  s.    One  that  works. 

WoRKFELLOW,  w&rki-fSl-lA,  s.  One  engaged  in  the 
same  work  with  another. 

Workfolk,  w&rk-f6ke,  s.  Persons  emi)loyed 
in  working. 

Workhouse,  w&rkihoise,  7 

Workinghouse,  w&rk-lng-ho&se,  5  *'  ^  ^*^° 
in  which  any  manufacture  is  carried  on;  a  place  where 
idlers  and  vagabonds  are  condemned  to  labour. 

WORKINGDAT,  w&rk-lng-da,  s.  Day  on.  which 
labour  is  permitted,  not  the  sabbalh. 

Workman,  w&rkimin,  t.  88.  An  artificer,  a  ma- 
ker «f  any  thing. 

Workmanlike,  wurkimln-llke,  adj.  Well  per- 
formed, like  a  good  workman, 

Workmanly,  w5rkimin-li,  ac0.  Skilful,  well 
performed,  workmanlike. 

Workmanship,  w&rkimln-shlp,  i.  Manufacture, 
something  made  by  any  one;  the  skill  of  a  worker; 
the  art  of  working. 

WorKMASTER,  w&rkimi-st5r,  s.  The  performer  ol 
any  work. 

Workshop,  w&rkish6p,  s.  The  place  where  the 
workman  carries  on  his  work. 

Workwoman,  w&rkiwura-&n,  s.  A  woman  skill, 
ed  in  needle-work ;  a  woman  that  works  for  hire. 

WoRKYDAY,   w&rki^-da,   s.     A  day  not   the  sab- 
bath. 
JC5"  This  is  a  gross  corruption  of  working-day,  and  is 

so  gross  that  the  use  of  it  is  a  sure  mark  of  vulgarity. 

World,  wSrld,  «.  1 65.  World  is  the  great  collec- 
tive idea  of  all  bodies  whatever ;  system  of  beings ;  the 
earth,  the  terraqueous  globe;  present  state  of  existence; 
a  secular  life ;  publiclife;  great  multitude ;  mankind, 
an  hyperbolical  expression  for  many;  course  of  life; 
the  manners  of  men;  in  the  World,  in  possibility;  fo' 
all  the  World,  exactly. 

WoRLDLiNESS,  w&rld-Id-nSs,  s.  Covetousness,  ad. 
dictedness  to  gain. 

Worldling,  w&rld-ling,  s.  410.    a  mortal  set 

upon  profit. 

Worldly,  w&rld^li,  adj.  Secular,  relating  to  this 
life;  in  contradistinction  to  the  life  to  come;  bent 
upon  this  world,  not  attentive  to  a  future  state;  hu- 
man, common,  belonging  to  the  world. 

Worldly,  wfirld-1^,  adv.  with  relation  to  the 
present  life. 

Worm,  w&rm,  s.  1 65.  A  small  harmless  serpent 
that  lives  in  the  earth;  a  poisonous  serpent;  animal 
bred  in  the  body;  the  animal  that  spins  silk;  grubs  that 
gnaw  wood  and  furniture ;  somethmg  tormenting ;  any 
thing  vermiculatcd  or  turned  round,  any  thing  spiral. 

To  Worm,  w&rm,  v.  n.  To  work  slowly,  secretly, 
and  gradually. 

To  Worm,  w&rm,  v.  a.  To  drive  by  slow  and  sp- 
cret  means. 

Wormeaten, w&rm-^-tn,  adj.  Gnawedby worm!!; 
old,  worthless. 

Wormwood,  w&rmiwud,  *.    A  plant. 
Wormy,  w&rm-^,  adj    FuU  of  worms 
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Worn,  w6rn.    Part.  pass,  of  Wear. 

To  WOBRY,  w&r-ie,  v.  a.  165.  To  tear  or  mangle 
as  a  beast  tears  its  prey ;  to  harass,  or  persecute  brutally. 

Worse,  w&rse,  adj.  165.  The  comparatiye  of 
Bad ;  more  bad,  more  ill. 

VVorse,  wirse,  adv.    In  a  manner  more  bad. 

The  Worse,  w&rse,  s.  The  loss,  not  the  advan- 
tage, not  tlie  better ;  sometliing  less  good. 

To  Worse,  wCirse,  v.  a.  To  put  to  disadvantage. 
Not  in  use 

Worship,  wfiriship,  s.  165.  Dignity,  eminence, 
excellenee,  a  character  of  honou r ;  a  term  of  ironical 
respect ;  adoration,  religious  act  of  reverence ;  honour, 
respect,  civil  deference;  idolatry  of  lovers. 

To  Worship,  wir-ship,  v.  a.  To  adore,  to  hon- 
our or  venerate  with  rehgious  rites ;  to  respect,  to 
honour,  to  treat  with  civil  reverence. 

To  Worship,  w&rishlp,  v.  n.  To  perform  acts  of 
adoration. 

Worshipful,  w&rish!p-ffll,  adj.  Claiming  respect 
by  any  character  or  dignity ;  a  term  of  ironical  respect. 

WORSHIPFULLY,  wCir-ship-ful-^,  adv.  Respect- 
fully. 

Wobshippeb,  wirishlp-p&r,  s.  Adorer,  one  who 
worships. 

Worst,  w&rst,  adj.  1 65.  The  superlative  of  Bad ; 
most  bad,  most  ill. 

Worst,  w5rst,  s.  The  most  calamitous  or  wicked 
state. 

To  Worst,  wtirst,  v.  a.    To  defeat,  to  overthrow. 

Worsted,  w&rs-tid,  *.  99.  169.  Woollen  yarn, 
wool  gpun. 

Wort,  w&rt,  S.  165.  Originally  a  general  name 
for  an  herb;  a  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind;  new  beer, 
either  unferraented,  or  in  the  act  of  fermentation. 

Worth,  W&r/A,  S.  165.467.  Price,  value  ;  ex- 
cellence, virtue;  importance,  valuable  quality. 

Worth,  v/huh,  adj.  Equal  in  price  to,  equal  in 
value  to ;  deserving  ot ;  equal  in  possessions  to. 

Worthily,  w&r-TH^-ld,  adv.  Suitably,  not  be- 
low the  rate  of;  deservedly ;  justly,  not  without  cause. 

Worthiness,  wCu-iTHe-n^s,  s.  Desert,  excel- 
lence, dignity,  virtue;  state  of  being  worthy,  quality  of 
deserving. 

Worthless,  w&r<A-15s,  adj.    Having  no  virtue, 

dignity,  or  excellence ;  having  no  value. 

WortHLESSNESS,  w&r/A-ll^n^s,  s.  Want  of  ex- 
cellence, want  of  dignity,  want  of  value. 

Worthy,  wir-IH^,  adj.  Deserving,  such  as  me- 
rits; valuable,  noble,  illustrious;  having  worth,  having 
virtue;  suitable  for  any  quality  good  or  bad,  equal  in 
value;  suitable  to  any  thing  bad;  deserving  of  ill. 

Worthy,  wuriTH^,  s.  a -man  laudable  for  any 
eminent  quality,  particularly  for  valour. 

To  Wot,  w6t,  v.  n.    To  know,  to  be  aware. 
IS^  Mr.  Elphinston  is  singular  in  pronouncing  mis 

word  so  as  to  rhyme  it  with  hut;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 

Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  rhyme 

It  with  not. 

Wove,  w6ve.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Weave. 

WOVEN,  woivn,  103.    The  part.  pass,  of  Weave. 

Would,  wud,  320.  Tlie  pret.  of  win ;  it  is  ge- 
nerally used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  with  an  infinitive, 
to  which  it  gives  the  force  of  the  subjunctive  mood  ; 
was  or  am  resolved,  wish  or  wished  to;  it  is  a  famiUar 
term  for  Wish  to  do,  or  to  have. — See  £eetu 

Would-be,  wfid-b6,  adj.    FooUshly  pretended  to  be. 

WOULDING,  W-fidiing,  s.  Motion  of  desire  ;  dispo- 
sition to  any  thing;  propension;  inclination ;  incipient 
purpose. 

Wound,  wdSnd,  or  wound,  s.  315.     A  hurtgiven 

by  violence. 

$Y*  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word,  though  ge- 
nerally reoeived  among  the  polite  world,  is  certainly  a 
capricious  novelty ;  a  novelty  either  generated  by  false 
criticism  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preterit  of  the  verb  to 
wind,  of  which  there  was  not  the  least  danger  of  inter- 
ference, see  Bowl;  or  more  probably  from  an  affectation 
of  the  French  sound  of  this  diphthong  wUich,  as  in  2>our 


;  and  some  other  words,  we  find  of  late  to  have  prevailed 
The  Stage  is  in  possession  of  this  sound,  and  what  Switl 
observes  of  newspapers  with  respect  to  the  introduction 
;  of  new  and  fantastical  words,  may  be  applied  to  the  Stnge, 
•  vfith  respect  to  new  and  fantastical  modes  of  pronuncia- 
I  tion,  see  Sigh.  That  the  other  pronunciation  was  the 
I  estabUshed  sound  of  this  word,  appears  from  the  poets, 
i  who  rhyme  it  with  bound,  found,  ground,  and  around, 
and  is  still  so  among  the  great  bulk  of  speakers,  who  learn 
:  this  sound  at  school,  and  are  obliged  to  unlearn  it  again 
I  when  they  come  into  the  conversation  of  the  polite  world. 
I  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Elphinston,  adopt  the 
I  first  sound  of  this  word  ;  but  Dr.  Kcnrick  and  W.  John- 
I  ston  the  second  ;  Mr.  Perry  gives  both,  but  prefers  the 
first ;  and  though  Mr.  Smitli,  in  his  vocabulary,  has  clas- 
sed it  with  sound  ami  found,  he  says  woond  is  the  com- 
mon pronunciation.  I  am,  however,  of  Mr.  Nares'  opi- 
nion, who  says  this  pronunciation  ought  to  be  entirely 
banished.  But  where  is  the  man  bold  enough  to  risk  ths 
imputation  of  vulgarity  by  such  an  expulsion  ? 
To  Wound,  w66nd,  or  wdind,  v.  a.    To  hurt 

by  violence. 
Wound,  wo&nd.    Ihe  jrret.  ani part.  pas.    oi  To 

wind. 
Woundless,  w5^nd-l^s,  adj.  Rxempt  from  wounds. 
Woundwort,  w3&rid-wCirt,  s.    a  plant. 
Wrack,  rSk,  «.    Properly  Wreck.     Destruction 

of  a  ship  ;  ruin,  destruction. — See  ithipweck. 
To  Wrack,   rak,   v.  a.  474.     To  destroy  in   the 
water,  to  wreck ;  it  seems  in  Milton  to  mean,  to  rock, 
to  shake ;  to  torture,  to  torment. 
Wbackful,  rikiful,  adj.    Ruinous ;  destructive. 
To  Wrangle,  r^ngigl,  v.  n.  405.    To  dispute 
.peevishly,  to  quarrel  perversely. 
Wrangle,  rdngigl,  s.    A  quarrel,  a  perverse  dis- 
pute. 
Wrangler,  rJngigl-&r,   *.    a  perverse,  peevish, 

disputative  man. 
To  Wrap,   rtip,    v.  a.  474.     To  roll  together,   to 
complicate ;  to  involve ;  to  cover  with  something  roll- 
ed or  thrown  round ;  to  comprise,  to  contain  ;  to  Wrap 
up,  to  involve  totally ;  to  transport,  to  put  iii  ecstasy. 
IJ^  This  word  is  often  pronounced  rop,  rhyming  with 
top,  even  by  speakers  much  above  the  vulgar,     niey 
have  a  confused  idea,  that  a  preceding  w  makes  the  a 
broad,  and  do  not  attend  to  the  intervening  r,  which 
bears  the  power  of  the  w,  and  necessarily  preserves  the  a 
in  its  short  Italian  sound.     Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W 
Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pro- 
nounce it  as  I  have  done. 
Wrapper,  r^p-ptir,  s.  98.    One  who  wraps  j  that 

in  which  any  thing  is  wrapped. 
Wrath,  rbth,  or  ikth,  s.  474.  Anger,  fury,  rage. 
SC^  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  by  far  the 
more  usual,  but  the  last  is  more  analogical.  The  w  has 
no  power  over  the  a,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding word.  A  want  of  attending  to  this,  and,  perhaps, 
confounding  this  word  with  the  obsolete  atijectiveii;)  oW, 
are  the  reasons  of  the  present  currency  of  this  erroneous 
pronunciation.  Mr.  Sneridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Smith,  adopt  the  first 
sound;  and  Mr.  Perry  alone  the  last :  but  in  a  case  where 
analogy  is  so  clear,  his  authority  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  outweigh  them  all. 
Wrathful,  rbth-ful,  or  t^h-fhl,  ad;'.    Angry, 

furious,  raging. 
Wrathfully,    ibth'-fid-i,   or   ilth-ful-i,   adv. 

Furiously,  passionately. 
Wrathless,  rbth-les,  or  rM-l6s,  adj.   Free  from 

anger. 
To  Wreak,  rdke,  v.  a.    Old  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
Wroke.     To  revenge ;  to  execute  any  violent  design. 
8:5"  The  diphthong  in  this  word  has  the  sound  I  have 
given  it,  in  Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Perry,  Smith,  and  Barclay. 
Wreak,   r^ke,  *.  474.    Revenge,  vengeance;  pa 

sion,  furious  fit. 
Wreakful,  r^keifdl,  adj.    Revengeful,  angry. 
Wreath,  rith,  or  reTHe,  s.  467.    Any  thing  curl 
ed  or  twisted  ;  a  garland,  a  chajilet. 
Jj:5"  I  have  placed  what  I  think  the  best  usual  mode 
of  pronouncing  this  word  first,  because  I  think  it  so  much 
more  agreeable  to  analogy  than  the  second.     Nouns  and 
verbs  spelled  alike,  and  ending  with  a  hissing  consonant. 
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seem,  throughout  the  whole  language,  to  be  distinguished 

from  each  other  by  the  former  giving  the  sharp,  ami  tlic 

litter  tlie  flat  sounJ  to  the  consonant.— See  Principles, 

;(!i437.  4G7.  469. 

To  Wreath,  r^THe,  v.  a.  Pret.  Wreathed  ;  part, 
pass.  Wreathed,  Wreathen.  To  curl,  to  twist,  to  con- 
volve ;  to  interweave,  to  intwine  one  in  another;  to  en- 
circle as  a  garland  ;   to  encircle  as  with  a  garland. 

WitEATHY,  rt^-TH^,  adj.    Spiral,  curled,  twisted. 

Wreck,  r^k,  S.    474.      Destruction  by  being  driven 
on  rocks  or  shallows  at  sea:  dissolution  by  violence; 
ruin,  destruction. — See  S/iipu'reci:. 
^^  Mr.  Sheridan  alone  has  given  the  sound  of  a  to  the 

e  in  this  word ;   Mr.  Scott,   VV.  Johnston,   Dr.   Kenrick, 

Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  it  as  I  have  done. 

3'o  M^RECK,  r6k,  v.  a.  To  destroy  by  dashing  on 
rocks  or  sands;  to  ruin. 

To  Wreck,  r§k,  v.   n.    To  suffer  wreck. 

Wren,  rfin,  s.  474.     A  small  bird. 

To  Wrench,  rensh,  v.  a.  To  pull  by  violence  ; 
to  wrest,  to  force ;  to  sprain,  to  distort. 

Wrench,  rinsh,  s.  474,  A  violent  pull  or  twist ; 
a  sprain. 

To  Wrest,  r^st,  t;.  a.  To  twist  by  violence,  to  ex- 
tort by  writhing  or  force  ;  to  distort,  to  writlie,  to  force. 

Wrest,  r^st,  s.  474.    Distortion,  violence. 

WresTER,  r^s-t&r,  s.    He  who  wrests. 

To  Wrestle,  r^s-sl,  v.  n.  472.  To  contend  who 
shall  throw  the  other  down  ;  to  struggle,  to  contend. 

Wrestler,  r^s-lftr,  s.  98.  One  who  wrestles,  one 
who  professes  the  athletick  art;  one  who  contends  in 
wrestling. 

Wretch,  r^tsh,  s.  A  miserable  morUl  ;  a  worth- 
less sorry  creature  ;  it  is  used  by  way  of  slight  ironical 
pity  or  contempt. 

Wretched,  r^tsh^^d,  adj.  S66.  Miserable,  un- 
happy ;  calamitous,  afflictive ;  sorrow,  pitiful,  paltry, 
v.ojthless  ;  despicable,  hatefully  contemptible. 

Wretchedly,  r^tsh-^d-l^,  adv.  Miserably,  un- 
happily ;  meanly,  desiiicably. 

Wretchedness,  r^tshi^d-n^s,  s.  Misery,  unhappi- 
ness,  afflicted  state;  pitifulness,  despicablcne.ss. 

7')  Wriggle,  rigigl,  v.  n.  405.  To  move  to  and 
t'ro  with  short  motions. 

7'o  Wriggle,  vlg-gl,  v.  a.  474.  To  put  in  a 
(juick  reciprocating  motion. 

Wright,  rite,  s.  293.  474.  A  workman,  an  arti- 
ficer, a  maker,  a  manufacturer. 

Wring,  ring,  s.     Action  of  anguish. 

To  Wring,  ring,  v.  a.  Pret.  and  part.  pass. 
Wringed  and  Wrung.  To  twist,  to  turn  round  by  vio- 
lence; to  force  out  of  any  body  by  contortion;  to 
squeeze,  to  press ;  to  writhe,  to  pinch  ;  to  force  by  vio- 
lence, to  extort ;  to  harass,  to  distress,  to  torture ;  to 
distort,  to  turn  to  a  wrong  purpose;  to  persecute  with 
extortion. 

To  Wring,  ring,  v.  n.  474.  To  writhe  with  anguish. 

Wringer,  rlng'&r,  $.  98.  One  who  squeezes  the 
water  out  of  clothes. 

Wrinkle,  rlng-kl,  t.  405.  Corrugation  or  furrow 
of  the  skin  in  the  face  ;  any  roughness. 

To  Wrinkle,  rlng-kl,  v.  a.  To  corrugate,  to  con- 
tract into  furrows  ;  to  make  rough  or  uneven. 

Wrist,  rlst,  s.  474.  The  joint  by  which  the  hand 
is  joined  to  the  ann. 

Wristband,  rlst-bind,  s.  The  fastening  of  the 
shirt  at  the  hand. 

RIT,  rlt,  S.  474.  Any  thing  written,  Scripture. 
This  sense  is  now  chiefly  u.sed  speaking  of  the  Bible. 
A  judicial  process ;  a  legal  instrument. 

Writ,  rlt.     The  Pret.  of  Write. 

To  Write,  rite,  v.  a.  Pret.  Writ  or  Wrote  ; 
part.  pass.  Written,  Writ,  or  Wrote.  To  express  by 
means  of  letters  ;  Co  engrave,  to  impresi ;  to  produce 
OS  an  author;  to  tell  by  letter. 

To  Write,  rlto,  v.  n.  474.  To  perform  the  act  of 
writing;  to  play  the  author ;  to  tell  in  books;  to  send 
letters  ;  to  call  one's  self,  to  be  entitled,  to  use  the  style 
of;  to  comnose,  to  form  comnositions. 
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Writer,  rlit&r,  s.  98.  One  who  practises  the  ar« 
of  writing  ;  an  author. 

To  Writhe,  riTHe,  r.  a.  467.  To  distort,  to  deform 
with  distortion;  to  twist  with  violence ;  to  wrest,  to 
loree  by  violence;   to  twist. 

To  Writhe,  rlTHe,  v.  n.  To  be  convolved  with 
agony  or  torture. 

Writing,  ri-ting,  s.  410.  A  legal  instrument  ;  a 
composure,  a  book  ;  a  written  paper  of  any  kind. 

Writing-master,  rlitlng-mas-tur,  s.  One  who 
teaches  to  write. 

Written,  rit-tn,  adj.  103.  The  part.  pass,  ot 
Write. 

Wrong,  ring,  s.  An  injury,  a  de.signed  oi  known 
detriment ;  error,  not  right. 

Wrong,  rSng,  adj.  474.  Not  morally  rights  not 
agreeable  to  propriety  or  truth;  not  physically  right, 
unfit,  unsuitable. 

Wrong,  r5ng,  adv.    Not  rightly,  amiss. 

To  Wrong,  ring,  ti.  a.    To  injure,  to  use  unjustly 

WrONCXKJKR,  roiigid65-&r,  s.    An  injurious  person. 

^V^RONGER,  r5ng-&r,  s.  98.  409.  He  that  injures, 
he  that  does  wrong. 

Wrongful,  riiig-fill,  adj.    Injurious,  unjust. 

Wrongfully,  r5ng-fi\l-e,  adv.   Unjustly. 

Wronghead,  r&ng-h^d,  }        . 

Wrongheaded,  r5ng-h^di^d,  \  °'"^'  '^^'  "^  ^ 
perverse  understanding. 

Wrongly,  r6ng-l^,  adv.    Unjustly,  amiss. 

WronglesslY,  r5ngil&-14  adv.  Without  Injury 
to  any. 

Wrote,  rAte.    Pret.  and  part,  of  Write. 

Wroth,  r5</j,  a(Z/.    Angry.   Out  of  use. — See  Wrath. 

Wrought,  rJwt,  319.  393.  The;^t>^  and  part. 
pass,  as  it  seems,  of  Work.  EflFected,  performed  ;  in- 
fluenced, prevailed  on ;  produced,  caused ;  worked,  It- 
boureil ;  gained,  attained  ;  operated  ;  worked  ;  actuat- 
ed ;  manufactured;  formed  ;  excited  by  degrees;  guid- 
ed, managed;  agitated,  disturbed. 

Wrung,  r&ng.    The  jyret.  and;xir/.  pass,  of  Wring 

Wry,  ri,  adj.  474.  Crooked,  deviating  from  the 
right  direction ;  distorted ;  wrung,  perverted,  wrested. 

To  Wry,  ri,  v.  n.  To  be  contorted  and  writhed, 
to  deviate  from  the  right  direction. 

Wryneck,  ri'-n^k,  s.     The  torquilla,  a  bird. 

Wryness,  rl-n^s,  s.  State  of  being  wry  ;  deviation 
from  the  right. 


X. 


.X.*  says  Johnson,   Is  a  letter  which,  though   found 

in  Saxon  words,  begins  no  word  in  the  English  language 
JJ:^  It  maybe  observe^l,  that  in  words  from  the  Greek, 

where  it  is  initial,  it  is  always  pronounced  like  Z.     For 

the  true  pronunciation  of  this  letter,  when  medial  or  final 

in  English  words,  see  Principles,  No.  467. 

X,  eks,  s.    The  numeral  letter  for  ten. 

Xebec,  z^-b^k,'  *.  A  small  three-masted  vessel  na- 
vigated in  tlie  Mediterranean. 

Xerocollyrium,  z^-rA-k6l-lirir^&m,  j.  A  dr> 
plaster  for  sore  eyes. 

XeRODES,  zi-T6^iz,  S.  Any  tumour  attended  with 
dryness. 

XeromiRUM,  zir-A-mi-rum,  s.  503.  A  drying 
ointment. 

XeROPHAGY,  zi-rbP-ii-}&,  s.  518.  The  eating  ol 
dry  meats,  a  sort  of  fi.<t  among  the  Primitive  Christians. 

XeROPHTHALMY,  zt^-r6p-/Ail-m^,  s.  A  dry  red 
soreness  or  itching  in  the  eyes,  without  any  dropping  or 
swelling. 

XeROTES,  z^-r6-tdz,  S.  503.  A  dry  habit  or  dis- 
position of  body. 

XiPHIAS,  zif-ti-is,  s.  The  sword  fisli ;  also  a  corot't 
Bbiipcd  lilic  a  sword. 
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XiPHOIDES,   z^.fo^id.lz,  *.     The  pointed  swordlike  i  ten  written,  yo!h.     Towhich  we  may  add.  th:tt  when  the 

V,  .1      fn,    V,      „f  1,  word  IS  so  written,  the  /  IS  silent,  and  the  word  pronoiinc- 

cartilage  or  gristle  of  the  breast-bone.  '  -  '-  >..«,, 

Xylobalsamum,  zl-lA-b^l-s;\-miim,  s.    The  wood 

of  the  balsam  tree. 
Xyster,  zis'tur,  s.    A  surgeon  8  instrument  to  scrape 

and  shave  hones  with. 


Y. 

X  ACHT,   y5t,  s.  356.     A  small  ship  for  carry- 
ing passengers. 

8:5^  This  word  is  pronounced  as  I  have  marked  it,  by 
Mr.  Shendan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  lohnston,  Mr.  Perr^',  Mr. 
Nares,  and  Mr.  Smith ;  Dr.  Kenrick  pronounces  it  ynl, 
rhyming  with  hat  i  and  Mr.  Barclay  yaut,  rhyming  with 

KO'Ught. 

Yam,  yim,  s.    A  root  that  grows  in  America  and  the 

South -Sea  Islands. 
Yard,  y^rd,  s.  78.     Enclosed  ground  adjoining  to  a 
house;  a  measure  of  three  feet;  the  supports  of  the 
^ils  of  a  ship. 
YaRDLAND,  yird-lSnd,  s.    A  quantity  of  land,  vary- 
ing in  different  counties,  from  fifteen  to  forty  acres. 
To  Yark,  yirk. — See  To  YerK. 
YaRE,  yare,  adj.    Ready,  dexterous,  eager. 
YaRELV,  yare^lt^,  adv.     Dexterously,  skilfully. 
Yarn,  y^m,  s.  78.     Spun  wool,  woollen  thread. 
Yarrow,    yAr-rA,    j.    81.      a  plant   which   grows 

wild  on  dry  banks,  and  is  usotl  in  medicine. 
Yaw,   yaw,    s.      The  unsteady  motion  which  a  ship 
makes  in  her  course,  when  in  steering,  she  inclines  to 
the  right  or  left  of  her  course. 
Yawl,  yiwl,  s.  219.     A  little  vessel  belonging  to  a 

ship,  for  convenience  of  passing  to  and  from  it. 
To  Yawl,  yawl,  v.  n.    To  cry  out. 
To  Yawn,  yawn,  v.  n.  -219.    To  gape,  to  have  the 
mouth  opened  involuntarily  ;  to  open  wide ;  to  express 
desire  by  yawning. 
Yawn,  yawn,  S.     Oscitation  ;  gape,  hiatus. 
Yawning,    yawn-ing,   adj.    410.    Sleeping,  slum- 
bering. 
YcLAD,  ^-klid,'    Part,  for  Clad.    Clothed. 
YCLEPED,  ^-kl^pt/  adj.     Called,  termed,  named. 
Ye,  y^.    The  solemn  nominative  plural  of  Thou. 
Yea^  y^,  adv.  227.    Yes. 

It:^^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Smilh, 
and  Mr.  Fry,  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
nay,  pay,  Izc-  But  Steele  or  Brightland,  Dr  Jones,  who 
wrote  The  New  Art  if  Spelling  in  Queen  Anne's  time.  Dr. 
Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  it  like  the  pronoun  ye. 
Though  so  many  are  against  me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce the  latter  mode  the  best ;  first,  as  it  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  general  sound  of  the  diphthong;  next,  as  it  is 
more  relateti  to  its  familiar  substitute  yes  ;  and  lastly,  uii- 
'ess  my  memory  greatly  fails  me,  because  it  is  always  so 
pronounced  when  contrasted  with  nay  ;  as  in  that  precept 
if  the  Gospel,  "  Let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea, 
and  nay,  nay." 
To  Yean,  y^ne,  v.  n.  227.    To  bring  young.    Used 

of  sheep. 
Yeaned,  y^dnd,  ac^.     Brought  forth  as  a  lamb. 
Yeanling,  y^ne-ling,  s.  410.  The  young  of  sheep. 
Year,   y^re,  s.    227.     Twelve  months  ;   it  is  often 
used  plurally,  without  a  plural  termination  j  in  the  plu- 
ral, old  age. 
Yearling,  y^re-llng,  adj.  410.    Being  a  year  old. 
Yearly,    y^reil^,   adj.     Annual,  happening  every 

year,  lasting  a  year. 
Yearly,  y^re-1^,  adv.    Annually. 
To  Yearn,  y^rn,  v.  n.  234.    To  feel  great  inter- 
nal uneasines. 
To  Yearn,  y^rn,  v.  a.    To  grieve,  to  vex. 
Yelk,  yelk,  j.    {Gealkewe,  yellow.  Saxon. J    The 
yellow  part  of  the  egg. 
It^  It  is  commonly  oronounced,  says  Johnson,  and  of- 


ed  poke.     But  Johnson  seems  justly  to  have  preferred 
the'former  mode  of  writing  and  pronouncing  this  word, 
as  more  agreeable  both  to  etymology  and  the  best  usage. 
To  Yell,  y^ll,  v.  a.    To  utter  with  a  yell. 
To  Yei.L,   y611,  V.  n.     To  cry  out  with  horror  and 

agony. 
Yell,  y6ll,  s.     A  cry  of  horror. 
Yellow,  yfil-lA,  adj.    Being  of  a  bright  glaring  co- 
lour, as  gold. 

JCv*  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Jones, 
andSlr.  Fry,  pronounce  this  word  as  if  written  yallow, 
rhyming  v/ith  tallow.  But  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Perry,  preserve  the  e  in  its  pure 
sound,  and  rhyme  the  word  with  mellow.  The  tatter 
mode  is,  in  my' opinion,  clearly  the  best,  both  as  more  a- 
grceable  to  analogy,  and  the  best  usage;  for  I  am  much 
deceived  if  the  former  pronunciation  do  not  border  close- 
ly on  the  vulgar. 
To  Yellow,  y6l-l6,  v.  a.    To  render  yellow.    Ncu- 

terly.  To  grow  yellow. 
YeLLOWBOY,  y6l-lA-bo^,  S.     A  gold  coin.     A  very 

low  word. 
YellowhaMMER,  y^lM6him-mfir,  s.     A  bird. 
Yellowish,   y^I-lA-ish,  adj.     Approaching  to  yel- 
low. 
YelluwishnESS,    y^l-lA-lsh-n^s,   s.     The  quality 

of  approaching  to  yellow. 
Yellowness,   y^l-li-n^s,  5.     The  quality  of  being 

yellow:  it  is  used  in  Shakespeare  for  jealousy. 
Yellows,  y^l-lize,  S.  A  disease  in  horses. 
2o    Yelp,   y^lp,   v.  n.     To  bark  as  a  beagle  hound 

after  his  prey. 
Yeoman,  y6-nnSn,  s.  260.  A  man  of  a  small  e- 
state  in  land,  a  farmer,  a  gentleman  farmer;  it  seems 
to  have  been  ancii'ntlyakind  of  ceremonious  title  given 
to  soldiers,  whence  we  have  Veomen  of  the  guard  ;  it 
was  probably  a  freeholder  not  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
a  gentleman. 

Ij3"  Junius  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  derivations  of  this 
word,  but  seems  most  to  approve  of  that  from  gaeman  in 
the  old  Frisick,  signifying  a  countryman  or  villager;  and 
this  word  is  derived  farther  by  Junius  from  the  Greek 
youx,  yxlx,  yij,  which  he  tells  us  does  not  only  signify  the 
earth  in  general,  but  any  great  portion  of  land.  Skinner 
says  it  may  be  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  gemttnc,  or 
the  Teutonic  gemein,  a  common  man,  or  one  of  the  com- 
monalty ;  or  from  emoeman,  a  shepherd  ;  from  goodman, 
an  appellation  given  to  inferior  people;  from  gemana,  a 
companion  ;  ixom  geongman,  a  young  man  ;  from  jevian, 
an  ordinary  man,  or  any  body,  like  the  Spanish  h'idalgu  ; 
but  he  prefers  its  derivation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  gumn, 
a  painful  or  laborious  man. 

But  however  widely  etymologists  are  divided  in  the  do- 
rivation  of  this  word,  orthoepists  are  not  less  different  in 
their  pronunciation  of  it.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Coote,  (author  of  the  Elements  of  Grammar,)  Steele's 
Grammar,  (published  in  Queen  Anne's  time,)  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, Mr.  Smith,  and  Buchanan,  pronounce  it  with  U.e 
diphthong  short,  as  if  written  yemman;  Dr.  Kenrick 
pronounces  it  as  if  written  yu/nman;  Mr.  Elphinston, 
(who  quote;  Langham,  tlie  famous  reformer  of  ortho- 
graphy in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  for  the  same  pronun. 
elation,)  sounds  the  eo  like  ee  ;  and  Dr.  Jones,  the  author 
of  the  New  Art  of  Spelling,  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  pro- 
nounces it  in  the  same  manner.  To  nhieh  we  may  add 
Ben  Jonson,  who  says,  that  yeoman,  people,  and  Jeopar- 
dy, were  truer  ^vritten  y(fvmn,  pivle,  jepady.  But  \V 
Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Entick,  and  Fry,  pronounce  the  eo 
like  long  open  0,  as  if  written  yoman:  and  this  last  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  most  received  pronunciation.  It  is 
that  which  we  constantly  hear  apphed  to  the  King's  body 
guard,  and  it  is  that  which  has  always  been  the  pronun- 
ciation on  the  Stage;  an  authority  which,  in  this  case, 
may  not,  perhaps,  improperly  be  called  the  best  echo  of 
the  publick  voice.  I  well  remember  hearing  Mr.  Garrick 
pronounce  the  word  in  this  manner,  in  a  speech  in  King 
Lear:  "  I'el!  me,  fcllov',  is  a  madman  a  gentleman,  or  a 
yoman  T' 
Yeomanry,   yo-min  rt^  s.  260.    The  collective 

body  of  yeomen. 
To  Yehk,  y^rk,  V.  a.    To  throw  out  or  moTe  with 

a  spring  ;  to  la^h,  to  strike,  to  beat. 
Yerk,  yerk,  s.    A  quick  motion. 
To  Yern,  y^rn,  v,  a. — See  Yeartu 
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yoK 


YOU 


f.*  559.  Fate  73,  fir  77,  fall  83,  filt  81— m^  9S,  mSt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mbve  164 


TeS,  yls,  ody.  101.  A  term  of  affirmation  ;  the  af- 
firmative particle  opposed  to  No. 
J(:^  This  word  is  worn  into  a  somewhat  slenderer 
sound  than  what  is  authorized  by  tl-.e  orlhograiihy ;  but 
f  and  i  are  frequently  interchangeable,  and  few  changes 
nan  be  better  established  than  this.  \V.  Johnston  and 
Mr.  Perry  are  the  only  orthoepists  who  give  the  sound  of 
the  vowels,  that  do  not  mark  this  change;  but  Mr.  .She- 
ridan, Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith 
and  Dr.  Jones,  in  his  New  Art  of  Spelling,  confirm  thi; 
change,  and  rhyme  it  with  hUs,  miss,  idiss,  &c.— See 
Been  and  Despatch. 

YeST,  y?st,  S.  The  foam,  spume,  or  flower  of  beer 
in  fermentation;  barm;  the  spume  on  a  troubled  sea. 
\f^  Dr.  Johnson  has  very  properly  spelled  this  word 
yest,  from  the  Saxon  gest,  and  not  yeast,  as  we  some 
times  see  it ;  and  this  spelling  decides  its  pronunciation, 
Dr.  Jones  spells  it  yeast,  and  gives  the  diphthong  its  long 
sound ;  Mr.  Nares  pronounces  the  word  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  spells  it  yest:  Dr.  Kenrick  spells  it  yesi,  but 
rhymes  it  with  mi^t ;  Mr.  Barclay  pronounces  it  yeest ; 
Mr.  Perry  writes  it  yeast  and  yest ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan, 
^Ir.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Smith,  write  it  as  Dr.  Johnson  has 


riage;  to  join  or  couple  with  another;  to  enslave,  to 
subdue ;  to  restrain,  to  confine. 

To  Yoke,  }'6ke,  v.  n.    To  be  joined  together. 

Yoke-elm,  y6ke^lm,  s.    a  tree. 

Yokefellow,  vokc-feLld,  7 

Yokemate,  y6keimAte,        I    ''     Comi«nion  ir 
labour;  mate,  fellow. 

Yolk,   yoke,  ».     The  yellow  part  of  an  egg Sce 

Yelk. 

Yon,  y5n,  ^  adj.    Being  at  a  digtancs 

Yonder,  y5nid&r,  98.  ^       within  view. 
J{:5^  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word  in 

Lonilon,  as  if  written  yaiider.     This  cannot  be  too  care 

fully  avoided. 

Yoke,  yore,  adv-    Long  ;  of  old  time,  long  ago. 

You,  y66,  pron.  8.  315.    The  oblique  case  of  Ye ; 
it  is  used  in  the  nominative ;  it  is  the  ceremonial  word 
for  the  second  person  singular,  and  is  always  used,  ex- 
cept in  solemn  language. 
{f5?>  A  very  common  error  in  reading  and  speaking. 


(lone,  and  pronounce  it  as  I  have  done ;  and  I  think  not  arises  from  pronouncing  the  personal  pronoun  you  in  the 

only  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  which  forbids  us  to  pro-  same  manner,  whether  it  is  in  the  nominative  or  in  an 

nounce  e  long,  when  followed  by  st  in  the  same  syllable,  obiiquc  ease.     It  is  certain  that  you  and  my  when  they 

(see  Lest,)  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  more  consonant  to  po-  are  contradistinguished  from  other  pronouns,  and  conse- 

lite  usage.     The  vulgar  do  not  only  pronounce  the  diph-  quently  emphatical,  are  always  pronounced  with  theii 

thong  long,  but  sink  the  y,  and  reduce  the  word  to  east,   fuj]  open  sound,  rhyming  with  view  and  high  ;  but  it  is 

YesTER,  y^s-tfir,  adj.    Being  next  before  the  pre-  ascertain,  if  we  observe  correct  pronunciation,  that  when 

sent  day.  I'^'^y  ^^^  " "'  emphatical  by  being  opposed  to  other  words, 

x7^„™„„i>*.  „      ;i,'*J!._4'  m.     J      I    ..        .    .u   land  do  not  take  the  lead  in  a  sentence,  they  are  sounded 

Yesterday,  ySs-t&r-da,  s.    The  day  last  past,  the  li^e^*  ami  me;  rhyming  with  sea.     Thus,  for  example, 

next  day  before  to-day.  ••  you  told  him  all  the  truth."     Here  the  word  you  is  a 

IC5"  TTiough  j/«,  from  its  continual  use.  Is  .illowably  nominative  case,  that  is,  it  goes  before  the  word  denot- 

worn  into  the  somewhat  easier  soi«d  of  yis,  there  is  no  "  ...  


reason  why  yesterday  should  adopt  the  same  change;  and 
though  I  cannot  pronounce  this  change  vulgar,  since  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Scott,  Iiave 
adopted  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  regular 
sound  given  by  W.  Johnston  as  the  more  correct,  and 
agreeable  to  the  best  usage. 

Yesternight,  y^sit&r-nlte,  s.    The  night  before 

Uiis  night. 
Yesty,  y&'t^,  a(0.    Frothy,  spumy. 
Yet,    y^t,     conj.      Nevertheless,    notwithstanding, 

however. 

Jf^  The  e  in  this  word  is  frequeiitly  changed  by  in- 
correct speakers  into  i ;  but  though  tliis  change  is  a- 
greeable  to  the  best  and  most  established  usage  in  the 
word  yest  in  yet  it  is  the  mark  of  incorrectness  and  vul- 
garity. 

Dr.  Kenrick  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  gives  any  coun- 
tenance to  this  incorrectness,  by  admitting  it  as  a  second 
pronunciation;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.John- 
ston, Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  give  the  regular  sound 
only. 
Yet,   y^t,  adv.     Beside,  over  and  above  j  still,  the 

state  still  remaining  the  same ;  once  again ;  at  this  time, 

so  soon,  hitherto,  with  a  negative  before  it  ■  at  least; 

it  notes  increase  or  extension  of  the  sense  of  tlie  words 

to  which  it  is  joined ;  still,  in  a  new  degree ;  oven,  after 

all ;  hitherto. 
Yew,  y63,  s.    A  tree  of  tough  wood. 
YeX,  ySks,  s.    The  hiccough. 
To  YeX,  y^ks,  V.  n.    To  have  the  hiccough. 

To  Yield,  y^dld,  v.  e~.  275.    To  produce,  to  give 

ii  return  for  cultivation  or  labour ;  to  produce  in  ge- 
neral;  to  afford,  to  exhibit;  to  give  as  claimed  of  right; 
to  allow;  to  concede;  to  emit,  to  expire;  to  resign,  to 
give  up ;  to  surrender. 

To  Yield,  y^^ld,  v.  n.  To  give  up  the  contest,  to 
submit  5  to  comply  with  any  person ;  to  comply  with 
things;  to  conctide,  to  admit,  to  allow,  not  to  deny; 
to  give  place  as  inferior  in  excellence  or  any  other  qua- 
lity. 

YieLDANCE,  y^^ld^lnse,  s.  Act  of  producing;  act 
of  complying  with  ;  concession. 

Yielder,  ylild-ar,  s.    One  who  yield. 

Yieldingly,  y^eld-lng-lc,  adv.    Wth  .;ompiiance 

YlELDlNGNESS,  ye^ld-liig-n^s,  s.  Disposition  to 
give  up  the  point;  ([uality  of  yielding 

Yoke,  yAke,  s.  The  bandage  placed  on  the  neck  of 
draught  oxen;  a  mark  of  servitude,  slavery;  a  chain, 
a  link,  a  bond  ;  a  couple,  two,  a  pair. 

■^o  Yoke,  yoke,  $;.  a.  To  bind  by  a  yoke  or  car- 
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ing  action,  and  must  therefore  be  pronounced  full  and 
open  so  as  to  rhyme  with  view.  In  this  sentence,  also, 
"  He  told  you  before  he  told  any  one  else."  The  woro 
uou  is  in  the  oblique  case,  or  comes  after  the  word  denot- 
ing action ;  but  as  it  is  emphatical  by  being  contradis- 
tinguished from  any  one  else,  it  preserves  its  full  open 
sound  as  before.  But  in  the  sentence,  "  Though  he 
told  you,  he  had  no  right  to  tell  you."  Here  the  pro- 
noun you  is  in  the  oblique  case,  or  follows  the  word  de. 
noting  action,  and  having  no  distinctive  ciriphasis,  inva. 
riably  falls  into  the  sound  of  the  antiquated  form  of  this 
pronoim,  ye,  and  as  if  written,  "  Though  he  told  ye,  ne 
nad  no  right  to  tell  Tje." — See  the  word  My. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  pronunciation  of  the  pronoun  you 
when  in  an  obiiquc  case,  which  induced  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  .sometimes  to  write  it  ye:  though,  as  Dr.  Lowth 
observes,  very  ungrammatically : 

The  more  shame  for  ue,  holj  meii  I  thoURht  r/e." 

Ilenn/  VIII. 


Young,  y&ng,  adj.  Being  in  the  first  part  of  life, 
not  old ;  ignorant,  weak ;  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  ve- 
getable hfe. 

Young,  y&ng,  *  314.  The  offspring  of  animals 
collectively. 

Youngish,  y&ngilsh,  adj.  381.    Somewhat  young. 

Youngling,  y&ng-ling,  s.  410.  Any  creature 
in  the  first  part  of  life. 

YOUNGLY,  y&ngil^,  adv.  381.  Early  in  life;  ig- 
norantly,  weakly. 

Youngster,  y&ng-st&r,  >  s.  Ludiwousiy,  a 
YOUNKER,  y&ngk-&r,  93.  \  young  person. 
Your,  yhhr,  jrron.  Belonging  to  you  ;  Yours  is  us- 
ed when  the  substantive  goes  before  or  is  understood, 
as,  this  is  Your  book,  this  book  is  Yours. 
J{^  This  word  is  nearly  under  the  same  predicament 
as  the  pronoun  my.  When  the  emphasis  is  upon  this 
word,  it  is  alwayn  pronounced  full  and  open,  like  the  noun 
C7ver  ;  as,  "  the  moment  1  had  read  your  letter  I  sat  down 
to  write  mln«,*"  but  when  it  is  not  emphatical,  it  gene- 
rally sinks  into  yur,  exactly  like  the  List  syllable  of  law. 
yer:  ;is,  "  I  had  just  answered  yur  first  letter  as  yur  last 
arrived."  Here,  if  we  were  to  say,  "  I  had  just  answer- 
ed ijour  first  lettcrasyour  last  arrived,"  with  2/our  sound- 
ed full  and  open  like  ever,  as  in  the  former  sentence, 
every  delicate  ear  would  be  ollcnded.  This  obscure 
sound  of  the  possessive  pronoun  your  always  takes  place 
when  it  is  usdl  to  signil'v  any  species  of  persons  or  things 
in  an  indeterminate  sense.  Thus,  Addison,  speaking  o< 
thos>e  metaphors  which  professional  men  most  common- 
ly fall  into,  says,  "  Your  men  of  business  usually  have 
recourse  to  such  Instances  as  are  too  mean  and  familiar. 
-Spectator,  No.  121 


ZEN 


ZOO 


nbv  167,  n&t  163— tdbe  171,  ;t4b  172,  b411173— 6il  299— pfiiiicl  3ia— t/tin  466— this  469. 


Yourself,   y&r-s§lf/  s.     You,  even  you  ;   ye,  not 

others. 

JCj"  The  pronunciation  of  your  in  this  word  is  a  con 
Brmation  of  the  observations  on  the  foregoing  word. 
Youth,    yf>f)tk,    S.      The  part  of  iife  succeeding  to 

childhood  and  adolescence ;  a  young  man ;  young  men, 
YODTHFITL,  yi&th'ffd,  adj.   Young  ;  suitable  to  Use 

first  part  of  life ;  vigorous  as  in  youth. 
YouTHFin.LY,    yb6th'-(al-^,    adv.      In  a  youthful 

manner. 
YODTHY,  yibth'-i,  adj.  38 1.    Young,  youthful. 
To  Ydck,  y6k,  V,  n.    To  itch. 
Ydle,  yile,  t.    A  word  formerly  much  used  for  the 

times  of  Christmas  nnd  Lammas. 


z. 

For  th«  true  Name  of  (hit  letter,  see  Principles,  No.  483, 

CJ  any,  zk-ni,  s.  One  employed  to  raise  laughter 
by  his  gestures,  sctions,  and  speeches ;  a  meny-andrew, 
a  bu&bon. 
To  Zany,  z4in5,  v.  a.  To  mimick. 
Zea,  z^,  s.  a  kind  of  corn. 
Zeal,  z^le,  *.    Passionate  ardour  for  any  person  or 

caustb 
Zealot,  z§li&t,  or  z^ilSt,  s.  235.  One  passion, 
ately  ardent  in  any  cause.  Generallv  used  in  dispraise. 
jf5"  There  are  few  words  better  confirmed  by  authority 
In  their  denarture  from  the  found  of  their  simple  than  this 
and  the  following  word.  Dr.  Ash  and  Bailey  are  the  only 
lexicographers  who,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  position  of 
the  accent,  give  the  long  sound  to  this  word,  as  in  zealf 
and  even  these  give  the  short  sound  to  zealcms.  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  gives  both  sounds  to  both  words,  but  prefers  the  short 
sound  by  placing  it  first:  But  Mr.  Elphmston,  Mr.  .Sheri- 
dan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Perry,  Barclay,  and  Eutick,  give  both  these  words  the 
ihort  sound.  As  the  word  zealous  may  either  come  from 
the  Latin  zeltu,  (or  rather  sf/oii/j,)  or  be  a  formative  of 
our  own  from  zeal,  as  I'Ulanons,  lihe/lims,  &c  from  mllain, 
libel,  &C.  analogy  might  very  allowably  be  pleaded  for  the 
long  sound  of  the  diphthong;  and  if  custom  were  less  de- 
cided, I  should  certamly  give  my  vote  for  it ;  but  as  pro- 
priety of  pronunciation  may  be'callcd  a  compound  ratio 
of  usage  and  analc^y,  the  short  sound  must  in  this  case 
be  called  the  proper  one. — See  Knowledge,  and  Principles, 
No.  515. 

Zealotry,  Z^l^&t-r^,  «.    Behaviour  of  a  zealot. 
ZeaLOCB,  zk\-hs,  or  Z(iil&s,  a((j.    Ardently  passion- 
ate in  any  cause. 

Zealously,  z^li&s-l^,  or  li-lhs-U,  adv.    Wit!: 

passionate  ardour. 
ZeaLOUSNESS,  z5li&s-nes,  or  z^-lus-n^s,  s.    The 

quality  of  being  zealous. 
Zebea,  z^-br5,  !.    An  Indian  aaa,  naturally  striped. 
ZeCHIN,  tsh^kd^n,'  j,   a  gold  coin  worth  about  nine 

shillings  sterling. 
Zed,  zM,  or  Iz-zfird,   s.    The  name  of  the  letter  Z. 

ThR  last  of  the  English  alphabet. 

J55-  For  the  proper  name  of  this  letter.  See  Principles, 
No  483.  ' 

Zenith,    t^mtk,   S.    The  point  over  head  opposite 

the  nadir. 

(f^  I  never  once  called  in  doubt  the  pronunciation  of 
this  word,  till  1  was  told  that  mathematicians  generally 
made  the  first  syllable  short.  Upon  consulting  our  ortho  \ 


cpists,  I  find  all  who  have  the  word,  and  v.'lio  give  tk? 
,'iuantity  of  the  vowels,  make  the  e  long,  except  Entlck. 
Thus,  Sherid.an,  Kenriek,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston, 
and  Perry,  pronounce  it  long ;  and  if  this  majority  were 
not  so  great  and  so  respectable,  the  analogy  of  words  of 
this  form  ought  to  decide.— See  Piinciplee,  No.  544.— See 
Clef  sad  Construe. 

Zephyr,  z^ftfSr,  543.    7 

Zephyrus,  zlf-f^r.&s,  ^  *•  The  west  wind,  and, 
poetically,  any  calm  soft  wind. 

Zest,  z5st,  s-  The  peel  of  an  orange  squaesed  into 
wine ;  a  relish,  a  taste  added. 

To  Zest,  z&t,  v.  a.  To  heighten  by  an  additional 
relish. 

Zetetick,  z^-tlt-ik,  adj.  509.  Proceeding  by  in- 
quiry. 

Zeugma,  zhg-mK,  s.  92.  a  figure  in  grammar, 
when  a  verb  agreeing  with  divers  nouns,  or  an  adjective 
with  divers  substantives,  is  referred  to  one  expressly, 
and  to  the  other  by  supplement,  as.  Lust  overcame 
shame.  Boldness  fear,  and  Madness  reason. 

Zigzag,   zlg-z%,   s.     Any  thing  composed  of  short 
turns. 
S5»  This  is  a  word  of  ludicrous  formation,  but,  like 

others  of  the  same  kind,  very  expressive,  and  frequently 

used  by  the  best  authors.     Pope  has  very  happily  exem- 

plified  the  use  of  It  in  his  Dunciad,  where  he  says: 

"  Round  him  much  embryo,  much  abortion  lay, 
"  Much  future  ode  and  .abdicated  play; 
*■  Nonsense  precipitate  like  nmnin;^  lead, 
"  That  alipp'd  through  cracks  and  xi^.tags  of  the  head.' 
DuTKiad,  book  L  v.  121. 

Zigzag,  zlg^zSg,  ad^.  Having  many  short  turn- 
ings; turning  this  way  and  that. 

To  Zigzag,  zig-zig,  v.  a.  To  form  into  sharp 
and  quick  turns. 

Zinc,  zlngk,  ».  408.  A  semi-metal  of  a  brilliant 
white  colour  approaching  to  blue. 

ZODIACK,  zlAdi-kk,  or  zA-j^-ik,  s.  293,  294. 
370.  The  track  of  the  sun  throuch  the  twelve  signs,  a 
gre.at  circle  of  the  sphere,  containing  the  twelve  signs. 

Zone,  zdne,  S.  A  girdle,  a  division  of  the  earth, 
with  regard  to  heat  or  cold.  The  earth  is  divided  into 
five  unequal  parts,  called  zones,  viz.  the  torrid,  two 
frigid,  and  two  temperate. 

Zoned,  z6nd,  adj.    Wearing  a  zone. 

ZoograPHER,  z6-5g'gri-f&r,  s.  One  who  de- 
scribes the  nature,  properties,  and  forms  of  animals. 

ZOOGRAPHY,  z6-6g-gri-f^,  s.  518.  A  description 
of  the  forms,  natures,  and  properties  of  animals. 

SOOLOGICAL,  li>-A-l6d-j6-kil,  adj.  Describing 
living  creatures. 

Zoologist,  z6-6l-l6-jist,  s.    One  who  treats  of 

living  creatures. 

Zoology,  z6-5WA-j^,  s.  518.  A  treatise  con- 
cerning living  creatures. 

Zoophyte,  z6-A-fite,  s.  156.  Certain  vegetables 
or  substances  which  partake  of  the  nature  both  of  ve- 
getables and  animals. 

ZOOPHORICK,  z6-6-f&rilk,  at{j.  509.  In  Archi- 
tecture, having  the  figure  of  some  animal. 

ZOOPHOROUS,  zA-&fiA-rus,  a.  557.  The  member 
between  the  architrave  and  the  cornice,  so  called  be- 
cause it  had  sometimes  the  figures  of  animals  carved 
on  it. 

ZoOTOMIST,  z6-&tit&-mist,  S.  A  dissecter  of  the 
bodies  of  brute  beasts. 

Zootomy,  z6-6t-t&-mi,  j,  518.  Dissectlcn  of  the 
bodies  of  beasts. 
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APPENDIX. 


Johnson.    Sheridan.     Entick.      Keneick.       Pbrut. 


Scott. 


Anheldse, 


Caleulo'se, 
Tu'mvlose, 
Aniino'se, 


Tt/imdose,    Tu'mtdose, 
Vem'nose,     Vendnose,     Veneno'se, 


The  subjoined  words,  terminating  in  ose,  are  variously  accented  by  our  Lexicographers;  but, 
from  their  form  and  derivation,  they  ought  certainly  to  be  pronounced  alike.  This  will 
evidently  appear  from  the  following  sketch : — 

Ash. 
An'helose, 
SHic^ulose, 
Cal'culose, 
Tu'mulose, 
An'imose, 
Yendnose, 
Are' nose, 
Silig'inose, 
Cri'nose, 
Op'erose, 
Moro'se, 
Edem'atose, 
Com'atose, 
Ace' lose, 
A'guose, 
Si'liquose, 
Adtuose, 
JPu'licose, 


Anhelo'se, 

Silic'tdose, 

Cal'culose, 

Tumulo'se, 

Aniino'se, 

Veneno'se, 

Arena' se, 

Silu/inose, 

Cri'nose, 

Opero'se, 

Moro'se, 

Edcmato' se, 

Comato'se, 

Acelo'se, 

Aquo'sc, 

Sil'iquose, 

Aciuo'se, 

Pu'licose, 


Areno'se,      Are'nose, 


Areno'se, 


Opero'se, 
Mo7'o'se, 


Acelo'se, 
Aquo'se, 
Siliqiio'se, 

Ptdko'se, 


Cri'nose, 

Op'erose,       Opero'se,       

Moro'se,        Moro'se,       Moro'se, 
Edem'atote,  Edem'atose, 
Com'atose,    Comato'se, 


Ace' t  ose, 
A'quose, 
Si'liquose, 


Ace'tose, 


Si'liquose,     Sil'iquose, 


Opero'se, 


Aquo'se, 


Opero'se, 
Moro'se, 


Ace'tose, 


Opero'se, 
Moro'se, 


The  variety  of  accentuation  which  this  sketch  exhibits,  sufficiently  shows  how  uncertain  are 
our  Dictionaries  where  usage  is  obscure.  From  the  decided  prevalence  of  the  accent  on  tlie 
last  syllable  of  these  words,  we  may  easily  guess  at  the  analogy  of  pronunciation,  and,  with 
very  little  hesitation,  determine  that  the  accent  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  last  syllable  of  them  all. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


ACC 


AEK 


W  559.  F&te,  73,  (hx  77,  f^ll  83,  fiit  81— m^  93,  vokt  95— pine  106,  pin  107— n6  162,  mSve  Ifti, 
n5r  167,  nftt  163— tibo  171,  tdb  172,  bMl  173— All  299— p6&nd  313— ^iin  466— this  409. 


Aback,  &-b&k',  adv.  On  or  towards  the  back;  In 
seamen's  langnage  it  signifies  tlie  situation  of  ttie 
sails. 

Abaoot,  ib-&-k&t,  s.  The  cap  of  state  formerly 
nsed  by  English  kings. 


I  Accolade,  &k-k6-lM',  «.   A  ceremony  nsed  in  con- 
ferring knighthood. 
i  AcooRDiON,  &k-kdr-d^-6D,  s.    A  small  keyed  wind 
I     instmment,  whose  tones  are  generated  by  tlie  pliy 
of  wind  npon  metallic  reeds. 


Abalieh ATE,  ib-Me-y^n-ite,  v.  a.    To  transfer  j  Accodchecr,  ik-kfii-shire',  s.  [Fr.)  A  man  who 

the  title  of  property  from  one  to  another ;  a  term  of       aaslsta  women  In  childbirth. 

the  eiTil  law.  AccouCHEiiENT,  4k-kA6sh-m5ng,  s.     [Fr.)    r>e- 

Abauevation,  S.b-iile-y§n-i-sh4n,  s.  The  trans- 1     livery  in  childbed. 

ferrlng  of  title  to  property.  ;  AccUMBENT,  ik-kAm-b^nt,  adj.    Leaning  or  re- 

Abbe,  ftb-b^,  ».  (Fr.)    In  a  monastic  sense  the  same       cUning,  as  the  andonts  at  their  meals. 

as  an  abbot,  but  more  generally  a  title  in  catholic   ACEi-HALOUS,  ft-s^f^i-lds,  adj.    Without  a  Iiesd ; 

countrie*,  "without  any  determinate  rank,  office  or       headless. 

rights.  «,  .,,  !  Acetate,  Asi^tite,  s.    Asalt  formed  by  the  uj ion 

Abjudicated,  ab-jft-d^k&-t5d,  adj.    Given  by,     of  acetic  add  with  any  salifiable  baaa 


Judgment  from  one  to  another. 

Abjdg  ATE,  ib^j  ft-gite,  V.  a.    To  free  from  the  yoke. 

A.BLT,  fi.-bl6,  adv.     In  an  able  manner. 

Abnodation,  Ib-n^-di^shin.  s.  Cutting  anay 
the  knots  ofT  trees. 

Absobiuty,  ib-n6r-m^t6,  *  Irregularity ;  del'or- 
mlty. 

ABSORilOtJS,  &b-n6r-miis,  at//.  Irregular;  deformed. 

Aboutionist,  ib-^-lkh-in^t,  s.  One  who  favours 
abolition,  or  the  immediate  emancipation  of  slaves. 

Aborioinal,  ib-A-ridge-<i-nfiJ,  adj.  Ori^ial; 
prhnitlTe. 

Absolvatoby,  ab-sftl-vl-tdr-ri,  adj.  Containing 
•beolntion,  pardon,  or  release;  having  power  to  ab- 
•olre. 

AmORBABLE,  4b-sArb^bl,  adj.  That  may  be  hn- 
bibed  or  swallowed. 

Absorptive,  &b-s4rp^tlv,  adj.  Having  power  to 
Imbibe. 

ABSTRACTEDNEae,  Ib-strik-tSd-nSs,  &  The  state 
of  being  abstracted. 

ABCTTAli,  i-b&t^till,  «.  The  butting  or  boundary  of 
land  at  the  end ;  a  head-land. 

Abybmai.,  trbh^mtl,  adj.    Pertaining  to  an  abyss. 

ACASTBLARIB,  i-kin-t^a-rfs,  e.  In  entomology  a 
species  of  Clmex. 

ACAXTHraE,  irktaUMn,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the 
plant  ocantMu. 

ACATALEPST,  i-kit^i-ljp-sj,  s.  Impossibility  of 
complete  discovery  or  comprehension;  Incompre- 
hensibility. 

ACATALEPTIO,  ft-Mt^-lSp^tik,  odj.  Incompre- 
hensible. 

ACCELERATORY,  &k-sJl-lAr-4-tir-r6,  adj.  Accel- 
erating; quickening  motion. 

AocELEEATiVE,  &k-6§]-lAr-i-tlv,  adj.  Adding  to 
Telocity ;  quickening  progression. 

AccEjnjJBiLrrY,  fik-s6n-d6-bil-l^t6,  s.  Capacity 
of  being  Undlod. 

AccE]n>tBi.B,  ik-sin^^bl,  adj.  Capable  of  being 
kindled. 

Accessorial,  &k-6^-s^^r^il,  adj  Pertaining  to 
an  accessary,  as  accessorial  guilt 

Accipitres,  ik-slp^pi-tr^z,  t.  An  order  erf  rapaci- 
ous btrda. 


43 


ly  sa 

Acetaxed,  isi^ti-tfid,  adj.  Combined  with  acetic 
acid. 

Acetify,  ft-eSt-^ft,  r.  a.  To  convert  into  acid  or 
vinegar. 

AcETUM,  flrS^^tfim,  s.    [Ixit.)    Vineg&r. 

Achievable,  4t-t.shtH-e'i-bl,  adj.  liiat  may  be 
performed. 

Achromatic,  {i-kr6-mit-ik,  adj.  Destitute  of  co- 
lour. The  lensea  of  achrcunatie  telescopes  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  remedy  aberrations  and  colours. 

AciDlpy,  i-rfd^^-n,  v.  a.  To  make  add;  but  appro- 
priately to  convert  into  an  add,  chemically  so  called, 
by  combination  with  any  substance. 

AciDDLODB,  a-sididil-lOB,  adj.  SlighUy  som-;  sub- 
add. 

ACQUIEaCETiT,  &k-kvF^Jss-Snt,  adj.  Resting  Siv- 
tisfled;  easy;  gubmitUng;  disposed  to  snbmiL 

ACRIDSnEfla,  ik-rid-n^,  «.  A  sharp,  bitter,  pni- 
gent  quality. 

ACROSIC,  i-krftnilk.  ")  adj.    In  astronomy,  a 

ACRONIOAL,  i-krfin^kil,  j  term  applied  to  the  rte- 
ing  of  a  star  at  sunset,  or  its  setting  at  Bunrisa 

ACRONICALLY,  &-kr6ni^k41-j^4,  adv.  In  an  acro- 
nlcal  manner.  ^ 

iVDUUCiBLE,  id-di^^bl,  adj.  That  may  be  ad- 
duced. 

Adductios,  fid-dik^hin,  t.  The  act  of  biinging 
fbrward. 

ADDUCnVE,  id-dfik^tiv,  oxlj   That  brinffs  fonvard. 

Adhesiveness,  ild-b^-slv-nJs,  «.  The  qualitj  of 
sticking  or  adhering;  tenadty. 

Administerial,  ad-mln-nls-ti-r^8J,  adj.  Per- 
taining to  administration,  or  to  the  executive  part  oi 
government. 

Adze,  Idz,  a.  An  iron  Instrument  with  an  arching 
edge,  across  the  line  of  the  handle,  and  ground  from 
a  base  on  its  Inside  to  the  outer  edge;  used  for  chip- 
ping a  horizontal  surfece  of  timber. 

Aeronautic,  i-fir-^ndwt-ik,  adj.  Sailing  or  float- 
•  Ing  In  the  air ;  pertaining  to  aerial  sailing. 

Aeronautics,  fe-dr-6-n4wt-iks,  s.  The  doctrine, 
sdence,  or  art  of  sailing  in  the  air  by  means  of  a 
balloon. 

Aeeostaticb,  &-dr-6-8t!lt-tikfl,  $.  The  sdence  cJ 
aeiial  navigation. 
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ANT 


ASS 


559.  Fate,  73,  fSx  77,  fS,ll  83,  fit  81— mS  93,  mSt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  J.o2,  mivo  IG't. 


Affettuoso,  J,f-fit-t66-6-z6.    (Jtai)     In  music  a, 

direction  to  render  notes  soft  and  affecting. 
Affreioht,  tf-frite',  t\  a.    [See  Freight]    To  hire 

fi  Bhlp  fcr  the  transportation  of  goods  or  freight 
Affreiqhtek,   &f-frite-Ar,    s.     The  person  who 
hires  or  charters  a  ship  or  other  vessel  to  convey  goods. 
AFFEEiaHTMENT,  4f-£ri,te-mSnt,  s.     The  act  of 

hiring  a  ship  for  the  transportation  of  goods. 
Afterlife,  ftl^tir-life,  t.    Future  life,  or  the  life 

after  thia 
Afteebtate,  ^f^tir-fltite,  t.    The  future  state. 
Aqolomebation,  S.g-gl6m-mftr-&^hftn,  s.    The 
act  of  winding  into  a  baU ;  the  state  of  being  gathered 
into  a  hall  or  mass. 
AooKKsam:,  ftg-gr^s-slv,  adj.  Making  the  flrst  at- 
tack. 
AooOTZiNaLT,    ig-6-ni-zing-16,   adv.     With   ex- 
treme anguish. 
Aimless,  ame-lfs,  adj.    Without  aim. 
AlElLT,  kre-i-li:,  adv.    In  a  Ught  manner;  gaily; 

merrily. 
AiK-TiQHT,  ire-tlte,  adj.    So  tight  as  to  be  imper- 
vious to  air. 
Ajar,  i-jir .  adv.    Half-opened. 
Alarmist,  a-liiin-Sst,  «.    One  that  excites  alarm. 
Albatross,  fiJ-bfi,-trfts,  s.    A  large  aquatic  fowl 
Alguazil,  fi,l-gw5,-z6^r,  s.     {Sj)an.)     An  inferior 

cflBcer  of  justice. 
Alienage,  ile-ySn-ije,  «.    The  state  of  being  an 

alien. 
Alienee,  Me-yJn-i4',  s.    One  to  whom  the  title  of 

property  is  transferred. 
Aliform,  il-^f6nn,  adj.    Having  the  shape  of  a 

■vring. 
Aliped,  S,l-6-pJd,  adj.    Wing-footed,  as  the  bat 
Alluvial,  il-li-v^il,  adj.    Washed  ashore  or 
down  a  stream ;   formed  by  a  current  of  water,  as 
aUutfial  soil 
Altimeter,  ?»l-tim-m6-tftr,  s.    An  instrument  for 
taking  altitudes  by  geometrical  principles,  aa  a  geo- 
metrical quadrant 
Alto,  il-t6,  adj    iltal)    High. 
Alto-relievo,   il-ti-ri-l^-Ji-vi.     [Itol.)     High 
relief;  in  sculpture,  is  the  projection  of  a  figure,  half 
or  more,  without  being  entirely  detached. 
Amattvenebs,    fim-a-tiv-nfis,    «.     Propensity  to 

love. 
Ameliorate,  S,m-mfe-16-i-r&te,  v.  a.    To  make 

better ;  to  meliorate. 
Ahieliorate,  8.m-mi-li-6-r6.te,  v.  n.    To  become 

better. 
AitELiORATiON,  am-m6-li-6-ri^ah&n,  a.  A  making 

or  becoming  batter. 
AsnANTH,  ani-m^-!ln<A,   s.     Earth-flax  or  moun- 
tain-flax; a  mineral  substance  somewhat  resembling 
flax.    It  is  Incombustible,  and  lias  sometimes  been 
wrought  Into  cloth  and  paper. 
Ammonia,  fi,m-m6^n6-a,  a.    An  alkaline  salifiable 
base,  which  is  gas<!0U3  or  aeriform  In  its  nncombined 
state,  and  is  compoRod  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.    It 
Is  oftien  called  volatile  alkali. 
Amygdaloid,  ft-nilg-dft.-lAld.  s.    Toad-stona  ' 
Amyqdaloidal,  L-ml^di-lold.  il,  cuHj.     Pertain- 
ing to  amygdaloid. 
Anaglyph,  ioi^glif,  a.    An  ornament  made  by 

scnlptnr& 
Anaglyptio,  in-ft-gHp-tlk,  adj.    Relating  to  the 
art  of  carving,  engraving,  enchasing,  or  embtising 
plate. 
Analogihm,  ft-nll-li-jlzm,  a.    An  argument  from 

the  cause  to  the  effect 
Analyst,    Jm-l-Ust,   «,    One  who  analyzes  or  is 

Tersed  in  analysis. 
Annotate,  Sln-n6-ti,te,  r.  a.  To  comment;  to  make 

remarks  on  a  writing. 
Announcement,  In-nAinse-mSnt,  a.    The  act  of 

(fivlng  notice ;  proclamation ;  publication. 
Antekoom,  JLii-t6-r66m,  a.    A  room  Before,  or  in 
front  of  another. 
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Antiemetic,  fin-t  J-6-in5t-lk,  a.  A  remedy  to  cheds 

or  allay  vomiting. 
Antuieter,  ln-tim-m6-tiir,  a.    An  optical  instru- 
ment for  measuring  angles  with  greater  accuracy 
tlian  can  be  done  with  the  usual  quadrants  or  sex- 
tants. 
Antinomian,  iii-t^-n6-m^S,n,  a.     One  of  a  sect 
who  maintain,  that,  under  the  gospel  dispensation, 
the  law  Is  of  no  tise  or  obligation ;  or  who  hold  doc- 
trines which  supersede  the  necessity  of  good  works 
and  a  virtuous  life.    This  sect  originated  with  John 
Agricola  about  the  year  1588. 
Antiquated,  4n-ti-kwi-t5d,   adj     Grow-n  old; 
obsolete ;  out  of  use ;  having  lost  force  through  non- 
observance. 
Aphloqistic,  if-l6-jis-tik,  adj.    Flameless,  as  aa 

aphlogistic  lamp. 
Aphony,  i£^f6-n6,  a.    A  loas  of  voice ;  a  palsy  of  the 

tongue;  dumbness. 
Apodal,  ftp^-dil,  adj.   Without  feet    In  Zoology, 

destitute  of  ventral  fins. 
Apostolate,  fi.p-p&s-t6-lite,  a.    A  mission;  the 

dignity  or  ofBce  of  an  apostle. 
Appendancy,  lp-pin-dfi.n-s6,  a.     Any  thing  an- 
nexed by  right 
Approachable,  ip-pritsb-S.-bl,  adj.    That  may 

be  approached :  accessibla 
Apropos,  &p-ro-p6,  adv.   [Fr.)  Opportunely;  sea- 
sonably ;  by  the  way. 
Aquatinta,  ik-kwfi,-tln-t(l,  a.    {Ilal)    A  method 
of  etching  on  copper,  by  which  a  beautiful  effect  is 
produced,  resembling  a  fine  drawing  in  water-colours 
or  Indian  Ink. 
AliABESQCE,  6.r-fi,-b6sk,  adj.    In  the  manner  of  the 
Arabians;   appUed  to  ornaments  consisting  of  ima- 
ginary foliage,  stalks,  plants,  <fec 
Arborescence,  ir-b6-ris-s6nse,  a.    The  figm-e  of 
a  tree;    the  resemblance  of  a  tree  in  minerals,  or 
crystallization,  or  groups  of  crjstals  In  that  foim. 
Arborescent,  ir-b(S-r^s-s6iit,  adj.    Resembling  a 

tree ;  having  tho  figure  of  &  tree ;  dendritic. 
Arch-ducal,  ixtsh-di-ktl,  adj.    Pertaining  to  an 
■    arch-duke. 
Arch-duchy,  ftrtsh-dfttsh-^,  a.    The  tenitory  oi 

an  arch-duke  or  arch-duchesa. 
Arch-fiend,  irtsL-ft^ud/,  «.     A  chief  fiend  or  foe; 

appUed  to  Satan. 
Archival,  ir-ki-vM,  atT/.  Pertaining  to  archives  or 

records ;  contained  iu  records. 
Archly,  irtsh-li,  adv.    Shrewdly;  wittily;  jest- 
ingly. 
Archness,  irtsh-n6s,  a.     Cunnhig;  shrewdness; 

waggishness. 
Argentine,  ir-j6n-tlno,  adj.  Like  silver;  pertain- 

Ing  to  silver,  or  sounding  like  It 
Arian,  ^r^fin,  adj     Pertaining  to  Arius  or  hlfl 

doctrines. 
Arianibm,  i-r4-in-lzm,  a.    The  doctrines  of  the 

Arianl 
Arioso,  i-rW)-z6,  adj.    [Jtal.)    Light;  airy. 
Aristocratic,  ir-ris-ti-krlt'ik,  adj.    Pertaining 

to  aristocracv. 
Arminian,  ar-m?n-nt-&n,  adj.    Pertaining  to  Ar- 

minluB  or  Ills  doctrines. 
Akminianism,  Jx-mln-n^-ln-lzm,  s.    The  peculiar 

doctrines  or  tenets  of  tlie  Arminiiins. 
Armless,  inn-16s,  adj.    Without  an  arm;  desti- 
tute of  weapons. 
Aspirant,  M-pl-rdnt,  a.    One  who  aspires,  or  seeks 

with  eagerness. 
Assessable,  fis-sJs-sl-bl,  adj    That  may  be  as- 
sessed. 
AsaiDOOUSNEBS,  Is-sldiji-fis-nfs,  a.    Constant  or 

diligent  application, 
Absociability,  lb-86-Bhi-i-b11-i-ti,».  Thequality 
of  being  capable  of  an  association;  tho  qnaUty  of  onf-' 
fering  some  cliance  by  gvnipathy. 
Associative,  is-si-sh^-i-tiv,  adj.  Having  tha 
quality  of  association,  or  of  being  affected  by  sym- 
pathy. 
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JLssOKTiiENT,  Js-s6rt-m5nt,  s.  A  mass  or  qtiantity 
of  various  kinds  or  sorts,  or  a  number  of  things  as- 
sorted. 

ASTKRIATED,  is-t^-r^-i-tSd,  adj.  Eadiflted;  pre- 
senting diverglnpr  rays  like  a  star. 

ASTEEOIDS,  fia-t^r-roldz,  s.  A  name  given  by  Her- 
schel  to  the  newly  discovered  planets  between  the 
orbits  of  liars  and  Jupiter. 

ASTHENIO,  is-iA^n-ik,  adj.  Weak;  characterized 
by  extreme  debility. 

AsTHBNOLOar,  is-tkin-tl-iy-ih,  s.  The  doctrine  of 
diseases  arising  ttom  debility. 

AffromsHiNa,  fi^-tftn-nish-Ing,  adj.  Amazing; 
confoondlng  with  wonder  or  fear. 

AsTOKiSHrNGLT,  JlLs-t6n-nish-lng-l^,  adv.  In  a 
manner  or  degree  to  excite  great  admiration  or 
amazement. 

Abtkoscopb,  Sa^trA-sk6pe,  «.  An  astronomical  In- 
stniment. 

Astute,  fls-tftte',  adj.  Shrewd ;  sharp ;  eagle-eyed ; 
quick  in  discerning. 

AOTDTKNE33,  Jis-tate-nSs,  s.  Shrewdness;  quick- 
ness of  discernment 

Athlete,  tuJi^lhte,  s.    A  contender  for  victory. 

Atlantean,  it-iaja-ti-^,  adj.  Pertaining  to  At- 
las; huge;  massy;  gigantic 

Atmometee,  fi,t-m&mi^tftr,  a.  An  instrument  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  exhalation  from  a  humid 
surface  in  a  given  time ;  an  evaporometer. 

Atonic,  l-tfin-ik,  adj.    Relaxed;  debilitated. 

Atony,  it^yuk,  s.  Debility;  defect  of  mn.scular 
power;  pali?y. 

AiTESTEB,  fl.t-t§8^tAr,  a.    One  who  attests. 

ArraAcrrABruTT,  fi,t-trllLkt-i-bil^t6,  s.  The  qua- 
hty  of  being  attractable. 

ArrRAOTABLE,  at-tr5,kti!l-bl,  adj.  That  may  be 
attracted ;  subject  to  attraction. 

Atteeotation,  4t-tr6k-t&^hdn,  s.  Frequent  han- 
dling. 

Attkibutive,  it-trib-i-tlv,  adj.  Pertaining  to, 
or  expressing  an  attribute. 

AuQiiENTATrvE,  iwg-m6n-ti-t!v,   adj. 
the  quality  or  power  of  augmenting. 

AUEIO,  iwirik.  adj.    Pertaining  to  gold. 

Auiuoulate,  aw-rik^A-lite,  adj.  Shaped  like  the 
ear. 

Authentication,  &w-<A^n-t^-k&-shAn,  ».  The 
act  of  authenticating ;  the  giving  of  authority  by  the 
necessary  formalities. 

AvAliAHOHE,  ftvii-lUlnsh,  s.  {Fr.)  A  snow-slip; 
a  vast  body  of  snow  sliding  down  a  motmtain. 

Avast,  i-v&flfr,  in  seamen's  language,  cease;  stop; 
«taj. 


B. 


Baai.,  B&^,  a.  An  Idol  among  the  ancient  Chal- 
dean* and  Syrians,  representing  the  sun. 

Babthood,  bWj^hid,  g.  The  state  of  being  a 
baby. 

Bacchanal,  bik^k&-nM,  s.  One  who  Indulges  in 
drunken  revels ;  a  drunkard. 

Backbone,  bik-bAne,  a.  The  bone  of  the  back,  or 
the  spine. 

Background,  bik^griftnd,  a.  A  place  of  obscmlty, 
or  shade;  a  atuation  little  seen  or  noticed. 

Baculometrt,  bak-ft-l6m-m^tr6,  «.  The  act  of 
measuring  distance  or  altitude  by  a  staff  or  stavesi 

Badestaqe,  bad^nflah,  a.  tFr.)  light  or  playful 
discourse. 

Baooino,  blg^ging,  adj.  Swelling;  becoming  pro- 
tuberant 

Balearic,  bil-l^ftr^ik,  adj.  Pertaining  to  toe  isiea 
of  Majorca  and  Minorca 

Balistee,  bi-lls^tdr,  i    Acrocs-boiw. 


Ballad-monger,  bJll-iad-mAng-gAr,  g.  A  dealer 

in  writing  ballads. 
Ballatby,  b^Ll-ld-tr^,  a.    A  song;  a  jig. 
Ballet,  bil-li,  a.     (Fr.)     A  dramatic  dance. 
Balsamation,  b3J-sSin-a^sh4n,   a.     The   act   of 

rendering  balsamla 
Bandana,  b&n-d^-n^,  s.    A  species  of  silk  hand- 

kerchlet 
Bangle,  bftng^gl,  v.  a.    To  waste  by  little  and 

little;  to  squander  carelessly. 
Banister,  tin-nls-tftr,  s.    See  Balustrade, 
Bank-stock,  bSoigk-stftck,  s.  A  share  or  shares  In, 

the  capital  stock  of  a  bank. 
Bannered,  bin-nird,   adj.    Furnished  with  or 

bearing  banners. 
Banqueting,  bfingk-kwfet-ing,  a.    A  feast;  luxu- 
rious Uvlng. 
Banshee,  bftn-shS,    1        a    t..  v  * 
BEN3HI,  bSn^h^,       P     ^Wsh  fairy. 
Barbated,  ;b&r-b  J4t6d,  adj.    In  botany,  bearded ; 

also  gaping  or  rtngent 
Barilla,  bi-rU-la,  a.    [Span.)     A  plant  cultivated 
In  Spain  for  its  ashes,  from  which  the  purest  kind  of 
mineral  alkali  la  obtained.   The  alkali  procured  from 
this  plant 
BAELET-6UOAB,  biril^-shfig-fir,  a.    Sugar  boiled 

till  it  Is  brittle,  formerly  with  a  decoction  of  barley. 
Barley-water,  bir-i6-w4-tfir,  a.    A  decocUou  of 

barley. 
Barmaid,  b&r-midp,  a.    A  female  waiter  at  an  inn. 
Baronetage,  bSj-rim-^t-fije,  s.     The  whole  body 

of  baronets  collectively. 
Baronetcy,  bir-rdn-6t-s6,  a.    The  condition  or 

rank  of  a  baronet 
Baronial,    bi-r6^ni-4l,    adj.     Pertaining  to  a 

baron, 
Baroscopic,  bSj--r6-sk6p-pik,  adj.    Pertaining  to, 

or  determined  by,  the  baroscope. 
Barouche,   b4-r66.sh',  s.     (Fr.)    A  four-wheeled 
carriage,  with   a   falling   top,  and   seats   aa  In  a 
coach. 
Having  I  BARBACK-MAaTER,  b8,r^rJllkmS.sitir,  s.   The  offl- 
I     eer  who  superintends  the  barrack.s  of  soldiers. 
Barracoon,  blr-ra-k6dn,  a.     In  Africa,  a  fortified 
building  near  the  shore  in  which  slaves  are  kept, 
previous  to  their  shipment 
Barytes,  bi-rt-tiz,  a.  Ponderous  earth ;  the  heavi- 
est of  earthy  substances.     It  Is  an  oxyd  of  a  metallic 
substance  called  barium. 
BAaALTiC,  bft-sil-tik,  adj.    Pertaining  to  basalt  j 

formed  o^  or-containing  basalt 
Baseless,  b4se-l§s,  adj.    without  a  base;  having 

no  foundation,  or  support 
Base-mtndedness,  b^Lse^mind^d-nSs,  a.    Mean- 
ness of  spirit 
Basement,   bJise^mSiit,   a.     In   architecture,  the 
grotmd  floor,  on  which  the  order,  or  columns  which 
decorate  the  principal  story,  are  placed. 
Basenet,  b&z^net,  a.    A  hetoiet 
Bateau,  b8i-tA', «.   (Fr.)  Along,  Ught,  narrow  boat. 
Batten,  b&t^tn,  a.    A  piece  of  board  or  scantling, 
of  a  few  Inches  in  breadth,  used  In  making  doors  and 
Trindowa. 
Batten,  bit-tn,  v.  a.    To  form  with  battens. 
BATTERiNa-RAM,  bUlt-tftr-rlng-r&m,  *.  In  onti'fuity 
a  military  engine  used  to  beat  down  the  T,'all3  of  be- 
sieged placea 
Bazaar,  bft-zdr,  «.    Among  the  Turks  and  Persians, 
an  exchange,  market-place,  or  place  where  goods  ar« 
exposed  to  sale. 
Beamless,  b^me^lSs,  adj.  Emitting  no  rays  of  light 
BEAEDLE88NES3,  bi^rdil6s-n6s,  a.     The  state  of 

quality  of  being  destitute  of  beard. 
Bearish,  bireysh,  adj.    Partaking  of  the  quaUtlee 

of  a  bear. 
Beautifiek,  feiiki-f  i-ftr,  a.  He  or  that  which  make? 

beautlfoL 
X^LOCD,  b^-kl&&d/,  V,  a.    To  cloud;  to  obajnrc; 
to  dim. 
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Beep-steak,  biif^tike,  a.  A  ste^  or  slice  of  beef 
for  broilliiK. 

Beetle,  b66-tl,  v.n.  To  jut;  to  be  prominent;  to 
hang  or  extend  onL 

Beetltno,  biit-llng,  adj.  Juttliis ;  being  promi- 
nent 

Begkudge,  b^gridje',  v.  a.  To  grudge;  to  ea^y 
the  possesfdon  o£ 

Begum,  bi-gfim,  s.  In  the  East  Intlies,  a  princess 
or  lady  of  high  nmX. 

Belial,  b6-16-lU,  $.  A  -piicked,  licentioua  spirit 
Jn  a  eoUective  sense,  wicked  men. 

Belladonna,  b^l-lfird6n-nil,  *.  A  plant,  a  specl<js 
of  atropa ;  deafUv  uight-shada 

Bellicose,  b^l-llk-kise,  adj.  Inclined  to  war; 
pugnacious. 

Bellyband,  bSl-l^bind,  s.  A  band  that  encom- 
passes the  belly  of  a  horse,  and  fastens  tlio  saddle  ;  a 
girth. 

BEHEDlcrriNES,  b^n-^dik-tinz,  ».  An  order  of 
monks,  who  follow  the  rules  of  St  Beuedict ;  called 
also  Biaci  Friari. 

Beneficently,  b^nSf^6-sfint-l6,  adv.  In  a  bene- 
ficent manner. 

Benevolently,  bi-nSv^v^)-lSnt-16,  adv.  in  a 
kind  manner ;  with  good  will. 

Benighted,  b^nlte-tM,  adj.  or  part.  Involved 
in  darkness,  physical  or  moral ;  overtaken  by  the 
night 

Benignant,  b^iilg^nint,  adj.  Kind;  gracious; 
&TOurable. 

Bepraisb,  bi-prilie',  v.  a.  To  praise  greatly  or  ex- 
travagantly. 

Beqdeathmeni',  b^kw^THe-mSnt,  s.  The  act  of 
bequeathing;  a  bequest 

Berate,  b^rite-,  v.  a.*  To  chide  vehemeutly;  to 
scold. 

Bereavement,  b^r6ve-in6nt,  s.  Deprivation; 
particularly  by  the  lovss  of  a  friend  by  death. 

Berth,  b&lb,  a.  A  ship's  station  in  haibour;  a  mess- 
room  or  sle^ing-place  In  a  ship. 

BBRYLrxE,  b^r-Tll-lin,  adj.  lake  a  beryl;  of  a 
light  or  bluish  grtxia. 

Be.'seemly,  b^-s^4m-]6,  adj.  Becoming;  fit;  suit- 
able. 

BEaETTiNQ,  b^-fifet^dng,  adj.  Habitually  attending 
or  pressing. 

Bestialize,  b&^tshi-ll-lze,  r.  a.  To  make  like  a 
beast 

BtaroWAL,  b6-3t6-ill,  s.    A  confening;  disposal 

Bestowiient,  Ws-et^-m^nt,  s.  The  act  of  giv- 
ing gratuitoiiflly ;  that  which  Is  conferred ;  a  dona- 
tion. 

Betel,  b^^tl,  «.  A  species  of  pepper,  the  leaves  of 
which  ore  chewed  by  tJie  inhabitants  of  the  East 
Indies. 

Bbthotiiment,  h^trtth-m^nt,  s.  A  mutual  pro- 
mise or  contract  between  two  parties  for  a  future 
marriage  between  the  persons  b«trotlifi<l ;  espousala 

BBTTiNa,  b^t^ting,  a,  Oambllug;  proposing  a 
wager. 

Bewitchful,  b^witflh-fil,  adj.  Alluring;  feacin- 
ating. 

Bewitching,  bA-witsh-ing,  adj.  That  has  power 
to  bewitch  or  fiiadoate ;  that  has  power  to  control  by 
the  arts  of  pleasing. 

Bewitchikgly,  b^wltfibilng-16,  adv.  In  a  fescin- 
atlng  manner. 

Bbzaht,  bi^inf,  a.  A  gold  coin  of  Byzantlnni. 
See  Bixamtine. 

Bezel,  biz^zl,  g.  The  npper  part  of  the  collet  of  a 
ring  which  encompasses  and  fii.iteiia  Oio  stona 

BiBLIOAL,  blb^lb-kfiJ,  adj.    Pertaining  to  the  Blbla 

BIBLIOOBAPHIO,  blb-l6-A-gr&f^lk,  adj.  Pertaining 
to  the  history  of  books. 

Bibliogeapuy,  blb-lWig-grftrPfe,  «.  A  history  or 
description  of  books  and  manuscripts,  with  notices  of 
tbs  diffiarent  odlttonH,  the  time  when  they  were 
printed,  and  other  Information  tending  to  lllnstrut* 
tlM  history  of  liter&tura 
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Bibliomania,  bib-Ii-it-mi-ni-a,,  s.  Book-madness; 
a  rage  fur  possessing  rare  aud  curious  books. 

BiuLiOMANiAC,  bib-iW>-niiiin6-ik,  &  One  who 
lias  a  rago  for  books. 

Bibliopollst,  b5b-li-6p-p&-llst,  «.    A  bookseller. 

BiBLlOTHECA,  hlh-l6-6-t/i6^ki,,  s.  {Lat.)  A  li- 
brary. 

Biblist,  blb-]1st.  .V.  ^Vith  the  Romanists,  one  w!:') 
makes  the  Scriptures  tiie  sole  rule  of  faith;  one  wlij 
Is  conversant  with  tlie  Bible. 

BiFOHM,  bl-f6rm,  adj.   Having  two  fomis,  bodies,  or 


BiFOEMiTY,  bl-fir-m^t^,  .t    A  double  form. 
Bight,  bite,  «.    A  bend,  or  small  bay  between  two 

points  of  land. 
Bigotedly,  Llg-gAt-^d-li,  adv.    In  the  manner  of 

a  bigot;  pertinaciously. 
Buou,  b6-zh66',  s.     {Fr.)     A  trinket,  or  e  little 

bos;  a  Jewel 
Bilateral,  bl-lit-fir-il,  adj.    Haring  tw-o  sides. 
Bn.GE- water,  bllje-wA-tAr,  «.  Water  which  enters 

a  ship,  and  lies  upon  her  bilge  or  Kittom. 
Billion,  bil-7ftn,  s.   A  million  of  millions;  as  2iaiiy 

millions  as  there  are  units  in  a  million. 
BiMANOUS,  bl-mi-nis,  adj.     Having  two  hands, 

Man  is  bimauoua. 
Binate,  bi-nite,  adj.    Being  double,  or  in  couples ; 

growine  in  pairs. 
Binding,    bind-lng,    adj.     That   obliges;  obliga- 
tor)'. 
BiOGRAPincAL,  bl-6-grif^^kM,  adj.    Pertaining 

to  biography,  or  the  history  of  the  life  of  a  person ; 

containing  biography. 
BisuLCOCS,  bl-sAl-kfts,  adj.  CSoven-footed,  as  swina 

or  oxen. 
Biting,  blte-lng,  adj.    Sharp;  severe;  sarcastic. 
Bitterish,   blt^tftr-ish,   adj.     Somewhat  bitter; 

bitter  In  a  moderate  degree. 
Bivouac,  blviw&k,  v.  n.    To  be  In  readiness  for  a 

hostile  attack  during  niglit. 
Bivouac,  Mviwfik,  s.     [Fr-.)     The  gn:i.rd  or  watch 

of  a  whole  army,  as  in  cases  of  great  danger  of  sur- 
prise or  attack. 
Blackball,  bl5Jc-biwl.  v.  a.  To  reject  or  negative 

In  choosing  by  putting  black  balls  into  a  ballot- 
box. 
Blacklng,  bl^k-lng,  a.    A  substance  use<l  for  black- 
ing shoes;  any  factitioufl  matter  for  making  things 

black. 
Blackleg,  bl3k-15g,  «.    A  notorious  gambler  or 

sharper. 
Blaijdiloqdenck,  biiln-dil-li-kwfinse,  s.     Fair, 

mild,  flattering  speech. 
Blazing,  bl4ze-lng,  adj.    Emitting  flame  or  light 
Bleacher,  bl^^tsb-tir,  s.    One  tliat  whitens,  or 

whose  occupation  is  to  whiten  cloth. 
Blitheful,  bllTHe^fil,  adj.    Gay ;  full  of  gayety. 
Bloodvessel,  blid-vSs-sll,  s.  Any  vessel  in  which 

blood  clrcnlates  In  au  animal  body ;  an  artery  or  a 

vein. 
BlOW-PIPK,  blA-ptpe,  s.    An  Instrument  by  which 

a  blast  or  current  of  air  Is  driven  through  the  fliuno 

of  a  lamp  or  candle,  and  that  flame  directed  upon  a 

mineral  suijstance,  to  fuse  or  vitrify  It 
Blue-peter,  bli-pi^tir,  a.   A  flag;  the  signal  for 

sailing. 
Bluff,  blftf,  «.    A  high  bank,  almost  perpendicular, 

projecting  into  the  sea;  a  high  bank  presenting  a 

steep  front 
Bldffnkss,  blif^nJs,  i.  A  swelling  or  Woatedness; 

surliness. 
Bluishness,  bl6-lflh-u&J,  «.     A  small  degree  of 

blue  colour. 
Boa,  b6^i,  »•    A  gemu  of  serpents,  of  the  cUifis 

amphibia,  the  characten  of  which  are,  the  belly  and 

tall  arc  furnished  with  tcuia.     It  Includes  the  largest 

sjHjdes  of  serpent,  the  constrictor,  sometimes  30  or  40 

feet  long. 
BoAT-iKWK,  bite-hft&k,  ».    An  Iron  hook  fixed  to 

a  long  pole  to  puU  or  pnsh  a  boat 
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BoBSTATS,  bftb-stiz,  8.    Eopes  to  confiue  the  bow- 

■   sprit  of  a  ship. 

BoDY-GUAKD,  bfid^^-g4rd,  ».    Troops  to  protect 

the  person  of  the  sovereign. 
BOMBIC,  bftm-blk,  adj.     Pertaining  to  the  siUi- 

vronn. 
BoMBn,  bftm-blks,  «.    The  silk-worm. 
BoNMOT,  b6ng-m6,  «.     {Fr.)     A  jest;  a  witty  re- 

partea 
Bookcase,  b55k-kise,  s.    A  case  for  holding 
books. 

Bootes,  hb-b-t^z,  s.    A  northern  constellation. 

BoRACic,  b6-r4s-lk,  adj.  Pertaining  to,  or  pro- 
duced from,  borax. 

Botanicallt,  b&-t&iii^-k!il-li,  adv.  According 
to  the  system  of  Botany. 

Botanize,  b6t-in-lze,  v.  n.  To  seek  for  plants ;  to 
investigate  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  to  stady  plants. 

BoTAirr,  bftt^in-i,  s.  That  branch  of  natm-al  liis- 
tory  which  treflta  of  vegetables. 

Botheb,  bftTH-ir,  v.  a.  llie  vulgar  corruption  of 
pother. 

Bouquet,  b66-ki,  s.  [Fr,]  A  nosegay ;  bunch  of 
flowers. 

BowLDEE,  \  b6Iei<l&r,  s.  A  stone  of  a  roundish  fonn, 

BouLDEE,  J  and  of  no  determinate  size,  which  has 
been  worn  smooth  or  rounded  by  the  action  of 
water. 

BoYAB,  bW-&r,  t.    A  Russian  nobleman. 

BsAHiiiN,  brim-in,  s.  A  pliilosopher  or  priest  of 
India  of  the  highest  caste. 

BRAHMnncAL,  brilLm-lu-i-kil,  adj.  Relating  to 
the  Brahmins. 

BiiAMA,    \  br4m-a,  s.    The  chief  deity  of  the  IncUan 

Brahma,  /  nations,  considered  as  the  creator  of  all 

•    things. 

Bravura,  bra-v66-r&,  s.  (Ttal.)  A  word  of  mo- 
dem application  to  such  songs  aa  require  great  vocal 
ability  in  the  singer. 

Brazenly,  bri^zn-li,  adv.  In  a  bold,  impudent 
manner. 

BREATHLEsaifESS,  br5t4ilJs-n5s,  s.  The  state  of 
being  exhausted  of  breath. 

Brevier,  br^v^re',  s.  A  small  kind  of  printing 
types,  in  size  between  bourgeois  and  minion. 

Brigand,  brig^fijid,  s.  A  robber;  a  lawless  fellow 
who  lives  by  plunder. 

Brigandage,  brigiind-ije,  s.  Theft;  robbery; 
plunder. 

Brilliantly,  brll-yfint-l^,  adv.-  Splendidly. 

Bronze,  brAnze,  v.  a.  To  imitate  bronze  by  means 
of  copperdost  or  leaf;  to  colom  like  bronze;  to 
harden. 

Brotheeless,  brlTH-ir-l§8,  adj.  Without  a 
brother. 

Brownie,  briA^nS,  s.  A  spirit  supposed  to  hannt 
old  houses  In  Scotland. 

Brownish,  briin^lsh,  adj.    Somewhat  brown. 

Buddhism,  bid-izm,  ».  The  religion  of  the  people 
of  Bnrmali,  Slam,  and  several  other  countries  of  East- 
em  Asia. 

Buffo,  b66-f6,  t.  (Ital.)  A  comic  singer  In  an 
opera. 

Bdhl,  bAl,  «.  Inlaid  work  of  gold  and  other  sub- 
stances. 

Bulletin,  bU-lS-tfe^n,  s.  {Fr.)  An  official  re- 
port from  an  officer  to  his  superior.  An  official  re- 
port, of  a  physlciM  respecting  the  sovereign's  health. 

Bull's-eye,  bAlz^l,  s.  Among  seamen,  a  piece  of 
wood  in  the  form  of  a  ring.  Aldebaran,  a  star.  A 
small,  obscure  cloud  portending  a  great  storm.  The 
centre  of  a  target. 

DcicBOAT,  bdm-T36te,  s.  A  smaU  boat  for  carrying 
provisions  to  a  ship  at  a  distance  from  shore. 

liUNOALOW,  biing-gS,-16,  g.  in  India,  a  country- 
house  erected  by  Europeans  and  made  of  wood,  bam- 
boo, and  thatcli. 

BuRGLAB,  bAriglfir,  t.  One  guilty  of  nochur.al 
house-breaking 


Burglarious,  bftr-gU-rMs,  adj.    Pertaining  te 

burglary ;  consHtuttng  the  crime  of  burglary. 

Burolariously,  hur-gl4ir6-&8-l^,  adv.  With  an 
intent  to  commit  burglary;  In  the  manner  of  a  bur- 
glar. 

Burgundy,  bfti<gfiii-de,  s.  A  Mnd  of  wine,  so 
called,  from  Burgundy  in  France. 

BURLETTA,  bftr-l^ti-tft,  8.  (Ital)  A  comic  opera; 
a  musical  entertainment 

Bursary,  btir-s&r-r6,  s.  The  treasury  of  a  college 
or  monastery.  In  Scotland,  an  eiliibition  fn  a  col- 
lege. 

Byre,  blre,  s.    A  ccw-honsa 

Byzant,  biz-int,  «.  A  gold  c^ln  of  the  value  of 
fifteen  pounds  sterling,  so  called  from  being  coined 
at  Byzantimn. 


C. 


Cabala,  klb-ii-Ii,  g.    Tradition,  or  a  mysteriouj 

kind  of  science  among  Jewish  rabbins,  pretended  to 

have  been  delivered  to  the  ancient  Jews  by  revela- 
tion, and  transmitted  by  oral  tradition ;  serving  for 

the  Interpretation  of  difflctUt  passages  of  Scripture. 
Cabalistically,  k&b-iil-lLs-t^-kil-16,  adv.     In 

the  manner  of  the  Caballst& 
Cabaret,  kH-ba-ri,  s.     (Fr.)    A  tavern. 
Cabriolet,  kab-r^-6-IS,,  s.     [Fr.)    A  gig;  son©- 

horse  chaise ;  a  light  carriage. 
Cacography,    k4-k?>gigri-ft,    ».     Bad   spelling. 

Obsolete. 
Caddy,  kUd-d^.  «.    A  small  box  for  keeping  tea. 
Cadenza,  kH-d^niza,,  ».    [Ital.)    The  fall  or  modn- 

lation  of  the  voice  in  singing. 
Caducean,  k&-dd-si-4n,  adj.    Belonging  to  Mer. 

cnry's  wand. 
Caesural,  ak-zii-iU,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  caesura 
Caique,  k<\i^6k,  s.    [Fr.)    A  skiff  belonging  to  a 

galley. 
Cairn,  kire-n,  ».    A  heap  of  stones  to  mark  some 

spot. 
Caisson,  ki^sSng,    s.     [Fr.)     A  wooden  chest 

into  which  several  bombs  are  put,  and  sometimes 

gunpowder.    A  wooden  frame  twed  In  laying  the 

foundation  of  the  pier  of  a  bridge. 
Calctfoem,  ka,l-8^f6nn,  adj.    In  the  fbrm  of  c«lx 
Calcium.  k&lis4-ftm,  s.    The  metallic  basis  of  Ume. 
Calculative,  kU-kii-li-tlv,  adj.    Pertaining  to 

calculation ;  tending  to  calculate. 
Calibre,  kil^l^bflr,  *.     [Fr.)    A  sort  or  Mnd; 

extent  or  compass  of  mind. 
Caliqraphio,  kil-l^-grif^lk,  adj.    PertaLiing  to 

elegant  penmanship. 
Caligraphy,  kai-ligigra-f%,  ».    Fair  or  elegant 

writing  or  penmanship. 
Caliphat,  \  kil-l^fite,  «.   The  office  or  dignity  of 
Califate,  J  a  Caliph. 
Calisthenio,  kil-lls-fASn-ik,  adj.    Pertaining  to 

cahsthenica. 
Calisthenics,  ka,l-Hs-<;i5ni!k8,  i.    Exercises  de- 
signed to  promote  grace  of  movement  and  strength. 

of  body. 
Caloric,  ki-16r-lk,  ».    The  principle  or  matter  of 

heat,  or  the  ahnple  element  of  heat 
Caloric,  k3,-16r-lk,  adj.    Pertaining  to  the  matter 

of  heat 
Calumet,  kil-lftm-mSt,  s.    Among  the  aboriginals 

of  America,  a  pipe  used  for  smoking  tobacco ;  a  sym 

bol  among  them  of  peace, 
CALUMNU.TOBY,  ka-14mini-i-tfir-i,  adj.     Slan- 

derotw. 
Calvary,  kil-vi-r^,  s.    A  place  of  skulls;  partlcn- 

cnlarly  the  place  where  Christ  was  crucified. 
Calvinism,  kilivi-nlzm,  e.    The  theological  tcneti 

or  doctrines  of  Calvin. 
Caltinist,  kiUv^-nlst,  s.    AfoUowcr  of  CaJWa 
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one  who  embraces  the  theologifal  doctrines  of  CaJ-l  CaepOLOGIST,  k&r-p61-i-j3st,  s.   One  who  descrihea 

fruits. 


Calvinistic.  kM-v6-nlst-ik,  adj.     Pertaining  to 

Calvin,  or  to  his  opinions  in  thtology. 
Caltcine,  kiUi^siu,  a4/-    lertaining  to  a  calyx, 

situflted  on  a  calyx. 
Calyx,  kiiillks,  s.    The  outer  covering  of  a  flower. 
Camomile,  kim^-mUe,  ».    See  chamomile. 
Campaiqneb,    kim-pine-ir,    s.     One   who   has 
served  in  an  army  several  campaigns;  an  old  soldier; 
a  veteran. 
Campanology,  kim-pfiii-6l-6-ji,  s.    Tho  axt  of 

ringing  bells. 
Campakdla,  kim-plnii-Ii,  s.    The  bell-flower. 
Camfhoeio,  kAm-for-lk,  ailj.    Pertaining  to  cam- 
phor. 
Cahdelabeum,  k&n-clW6,-br&m,  s.     [Lat.)   A 
candlestick  with  branches.    Flt'ral,  candelabra.  ] 

Canicula,  kin-ik-fi-liL,  ».  (Lat.)  A  star  m  the 
consteilnUon  of  CanU  Major,  called  also  the  JDo'j-.ilar, 
or  Sffius. 
Cahnel-COAL,  kin-ii6l-k61e,  s.  A  hard,  opaque, 
Inflammable  fossil  coal  of  a  black  colour,  sufficiently 
solid  to  be  cut  and  polished. 
Cakonicals,  ki-nftn^^-kilz,  s.    The  full  dress  oi' 

the  clergy,  worn  when  they  officiate. 
Canonicatb,  k&-n&n-6-kite,  s.    The  office  ofs 

canon. 
Cantabile,   k&n-t^-bWS,,   adv.     [Ital.)     With 

graceful  movement,  aa  in  a  song. 
Canteen,  kin-tiin', «.  A  tin  vessel  used  by  soldiers 

for  carrying  liquor ;  a  drlnking-house  In  barraclis. 
Cantonal,  kfln-tin-^l,  adj.    Pertaining  to  a  can- 
ton ;  divided  lnt<  cantons. 
Canyassee,  klln-vas-ilr,  s.    One  who  soUcits  votes, 

or  goes  about  to  make  Interest 
Caoutchodc,  ka,i66-tsh66k,  s.     The  Indian  nanm 

of  gmn-elastic,  or  Indian  rubber. 
Capella,  k^-pfel-ia,,  s.    [iMt.)    A  bright,  fixed  star 

in  the  constellation  Aurigct. 
Capitol,  k4p-6-t6l,  s.    The  temple  of  Jupiter  in 

Rome;  the  senate-housa 
Capitoline,  ka.p-it-6-llne,  adj.    Relating  to  tbe 

Capitol,  or  to  the  hiU  on  which  It  stood. 
Capsicuu,  kip-s^-kdm,  s.     Guinea  pepper. 
Capsule,  kip-sile,  s.     The  seed-vessel  of  a  plant 
Captaincy,  kip^tln-sfe,  s.    The   rank,   post,  or 

commission  of  a  captain. 
Caeacol,  kir-ll-kol,  s.     [Fr.)     In  the  manege,  a 

semironnd,  or  half  trim,  which  a  horseman  makes. 
Caeavel,  >  kSj^vJl,  s.     A  small  vessel  used  on  the 
Cabyel,    j  coast  of  France,  in  the  herring  fishery  ; 

a  light,  round,  old-feshioned  ship. 
Caebon,   kJj-^b6n,   s.      Pure  charcoal;   a   dmple 

body,  bhick,  brittle^  light,  and  inodorous. 
Caebonaceous,  kfix-b6-n&^hi\B,  adj.    Pertahdng 
■'  to  charcoal. 
Cabbonate,  k5T-b6-nS,te,  s.     In  chtmistry,  acom- 


Carpoloot,   kiLr-p61^ji,  «.      A  description  of 

fruits. 
Careonadf:,  k8.r-r6n-Me',  s.    A  short  piece   of 

ordnance,  having  a  large  caliber,  and  a  chamber  fbr 

the  powder,  like  a  mortar. 
Cabtesian,  kSr-t^zhfin,  adj.     Pertaining  to  the 

philosopher  Dea  Canes,  or  to  his  philosophy. 
Cabthusian,  kft.r-<^ii-zhAn,  »,     One  of  an  order  of 

monks,  so  called  from  Charrreuse,  the  place  of  their 

institution,    cuij.     Kelatiiig  to  this  order  of  monks. 
CAEYAnc,  kii-r6-fi,t^ik,   adj.    Pertaining   to   the 

Caryatides. 
Cascarilla,  kas-kS,-ril-13,  s.    The  hark  of  a  tree 

called  Crolcn  Cascarilla,  a  powerful  tonic 
CA8EOU8,  ki^sh^-is,  orf/.  Like  cheese;  having  tlie 

qualities  of  cheese. 
Gabsino,  kis-si6-n6.  s.     (Ital.)     A  game  at  cards. 
Ca.ssiopeia,  ki!ls-66-6-p4-a,  s.     A  constellation  in 

the  northern  hemisphere. 
Castalian,  k&s-t&-l^-3,ii,  adj.     Pertaining  to  Cas- 

taUa,   a  cool  spring  on  Parnassus,   sacred   to  the 

muses. 
Caste,  k&st,  S.     In  ffindosfan,  a  tribe  or  class  of  the 

game  rank  or  profession,  as  the  caste  of  Brafimins. 
Ca»ting-vote,  kfist^ing-vcSte,  s.     The  vote  of  a 

presiding  officer,  In  an  assembly  or  conncU,  which  de- 
cides a  question  when  the  votes  of  the  assembly  or 

house  are  equally  divided. 
Castoe-oil,  k^-tir-6il,  «.     The  oil  of  the  palma 

Christi,  a  plant  of  the  West  Indies. 
Catacheestioally,   k4t-3,-kr§s-t6-kSJ-l6,    adv. 

In  a  forced  manner. 
Catacodstics,  kit-H-kiii-stiks,  s.    That  part  of 

acoustics,  or  the  doctrine  of  sounds,  which  treats  of 

reflected  sounds. 
Catamaean,  kit-i-ml-rin',  «.    In  navai  langvage, 

a  float  so  called. 
Catechistical,  kit-^kls-t^kSJ,  adj.     Pert»,in- 

tng  to  a  Civtecliistj  or  catechism. 
Catery,  ki-tiir-6,  ».    The  place  where  provlslona 

are  deposited. 
Catholioly,  'ktth-b-'Gk-lh,  adv.     Generally;   in 

a  catholic  manner. 
Catholicness,  kfii/i^llk-nSs,  s.     UniversaUty. 
Caucasian,   k&w-ki.is6-&Q,    ad;".    Pertaining  to 

Mount  Caucasus  in  Asia;  applied  to  that  variety  o! 

tlie  hanian  race  which  is  di.sMagulshed  by  fair  com- 
plexions. 
Caudal,  kiw-cH,  udj.     Pertaining  to  a  tail 
Cauky,   k4w-k6,  adj.     Pertaining  to  cauk;   liia 

cauk. 
Cauteb,  k&w^tfir.  s.     A  searing  hot  iron. 
Cauterism,  kiw-tftr-tzm,  «.     The  appUcation  of 

cautery. 
Cautionee,  k&w^hftn-flr,  s.     In  Scots  law,  the 
person  who  is  bound  fbr  another  to  the  performance 


.     ,        . ,     jx,      I     of  an  obligation. 

pound  formed  by  the  union  of  carbonic  acid  with  al^-;.^y^LIEENE,S8,  kiv-ft-lMr-ngs,  «.     Haughtiness; 

base;  asthecarhon««eo/?.r«e.  a  disdainful  manner. 

Caebonic,  kir-b6nilk,  atfj.     Pertahihig to carlwn,'  ^^^^^^^^^^  j^^^.^^^^^^^  ^_     ^^^^j     In  music,  a 

or  obtained  from  it  j-      t,,         sliort  ah',  without  a  return  or  second  part,  which  !fl 

Caebonifeeous,   kilr-bCn-nir-rer-ftS,  adj.     Pro-     gomothues  relieved  bv  recitative. 

during  carbon,  or  TOaL         .     ,,  ,  ,  ^       _^  CayiU)USLY,  klv^vll-lfts-l^,  ac?P.     In  a  caTiUoM 

Caebonization,  kir-b5n-^z&-shfln,  s.      Tlie  act     ^^ner;  captiously. 

or  process  of  carbonizing.  _,  .      'i  Cayenne,  kl^A-fcn,  8.     (Fr.)     A  very  strong  pnn- 

Caebonize,  kir-b6-nlze,  v.  a.     To  convert  Into  I  ^        '  j. 

carbon  by  combustion  or  the  action  of  fire;  to  expel  j.  ki-zWk',  g.     The  title  of  a  king  or  chief 

from  woM  or  otJier  substance  aU  volatile  matter.         •     ^^'^     ^^.^^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  j^  America. 
Caeburet,  kfi.r-bt^-rgt,  s.     A  combhiation  of  f-ar-L^^j^jj^^  si-dlKll,  s.     A  mark  used  on  the  French 

bon  wi*h  a  metal,  earth,  or  alkali.  c  (thus  c)  to  sliow  that  It  is  to  he  sounded  hke  s. 

Caricature,  ka.r-ik-8,-t.«liiire  ,  v.  a.    Jo  make  or u,  s^^l-lfir-ff ,  s.     A  case  of  cabhiet  work, 

.  draw  a  caricatiire;  to  represent  a-^nore  ugly  Uian  hfa      ^^^  j^^,^'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
Caricaturist,  kir-lk-i-tshiro-Lt,  s.     One  >vhoi^j,j^^j^^  ^^,_^^^  ^^-^     I>ertahitag  to  the  primitive 

caricatures  otliera.  inhabitanta  of  the  south  and  west  of  Earope.; 

CaEjNAList  klrinil-llst.  ».     One  given  to  the  n-L,j^^.Q^j,j,jj_     See  c<W«to. 

VSTX"^^^^^^.  a.     TO  make  carnal;  CBNSUEABLT^sdn^hi-ra-bli,  o^.    In  a  manner 
to  debase  to  carnality.  I 
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Ck:I8U8,  sin^is,  t.  (Lat.)  In  ancient  Rome,  an 
authentic  declaration  made  before  the  ceiisors,  hy  the 
citizens,  of  their  names  and  places  of  abode,  &c. 
An  oflflclal  numbeiinjj  of  the  populatiou  of  a  coun- 
try 

Centaob,  sSnt^Aje,  s.  Rate  by  the  cent  or  hun- 
dred. 

Centigrade,  sJn-t^gride,  adj.  Consisting  of  a 
hmidred  degrees ;  giaduated  Into  a  hundred  divisions 
or  equal  parts. 

Centeality,  85n-tr51-6-t^,  s.  The  state  of  being 
central 

Cesteallt,  8^n-trll-l^,  adv.  "SViSh  regard  to  the 
centre;  In  a  central  manner. 

Centeically,  s6n-trik-il-16,  adv.  In  a  central 
position. 

Ceeeax,  s^-r^il,  adj.  Pertaining  to  edible  grain, 
aa  wheat,  rye,  &c 

Cerebsal,  sJr-fe-bril,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the 
cerebrum  or  bi-aln. 

Ceeemontally,  sJr-6-m6-n^lI-I^,  adv.  In  a 
ceremonial  or  formal  manner. 

Ceee0D8,  si^r^As,  adj.     Waxen ;  like  wax. 

CEKTtFlCATiON,  sSr-tu-^ki-6hin,  s.  The  act  of 
certifying. 

Cespititious,  sSs-pS-tii'h-As,  \  adj.   Pertaining  to 

Cespitoub,  sfis^p^tis,  J  turf;  made  of  turf; 

turiy. 

Cesura.    See  Caawa. 

Cetus,  s^tis,  ».  In  attronomy,  the  whale,  a  large 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

CHAiiCEDONY,  kS.l-s6d^n4,  «.    A  precious  stona 

Chaldaic,  kil-di-ik,  \  t.    The  language  or  dialect 

Chaldee,  kil^di,        j  of  the  Chaldeans. 

Challengeajjle,  tshJU-l^nje-i-bl,  adj.  That 
may  be  challenged;  tliat  may  be  called  to  ac- 
count 

CnAMBEBlNG,  tshime-bir-iiig,  g.  Wanton,  lewd, 
Immodest  behaviour. 

CHAiiBER-PRAcriCE,  tsb&me-b&T-priK-tis,  s.  The 
practice  of  councillors  at  law,  who  give  their  opinions 
in  private,  but  do  not  appear  in  court 

Chanson,  shing^fing,  s.    [Fr.)    A  song. 

Chapeau,  sht-pb,  s.     {Fr.)     A  hat 

CHAPiiAiNCY,  tahip^lln-s^,  s.  The  office  or  station 
of  a  chaplain. 

Charade,  8hfi,-ride',  ».  {Fr.)  A  composition  in 
which  the  subject  must  be  a  word  of  two  or  more 
syllables,  each  forming  a  distinct  word ;  and  tliese  syl- 
lables are  to  be  concealed  in  enigmatical  description, 
first  separately,  and  then  together. 

Charitableness,  tshfix-^-tA-bl-nSs,  «.  The  dis- 
position to  be  charitable,  or  the  eiercise  of  charity. 
Liberality  to  the  poor. 

Charmeol,  tshSxm-fdl,  adj.  Abounding  with 
charmi 

Charmless,  tsh?Lrm-l^s,  adj.    Destitute  of  charms. 

CHAflSEURfl,  sh&s-s&re,  «.  {Fr.)  A  body  of  cavalry, 
trained  for  rapid  movements. 

Chateau,  sh&^ti,  s.  {Fr.)  A  castle;  a  seat  In 
the  country. 

Cheep,  tsh^pe,  v.  n.     To  chirp  as  a  small  bird. 

Chevobt.  See  Chymist  A  person  versed  in  che- 
mistry ;  a  professor  of  chemistry. 

Cheque,  ")  tshfek,  «.     An  order  for  money,  drawn  on 

Check,  j  a  banker,  or  on  the  cashier  of  a  bani,  pay- 
able to  the  bearer. 

Chiabo-oscubo,  k^ar-r6-sk66-rA,  s.  {Ital.) 
Light  and  shade  in  painting. 

Chit  .TAD,  kili^-Jld,  e.  A  thotisand,  a  collection  or 
Bimi  containing  a  thousand  Individuals  or  particu- 
lars, the  period  of  a  thousand  years. 

Chtliabch,  kil^Sjrk,  s.    The  military  commander 

or  chief  of  a  thousand  men. 
Chtliaechy,  kll-^ir-k^,  *.     A  body  consisting  of 

a  thoTuand  men. 
Chimpanzee,  tshlm-pin-ze',  s.    An  animal  of  the 

ape  kind. 
CHOnsSK,  tshl-nize',  adj.    Pertaining  to  China. 


CirrRAGRA,  ki-rig-ri,  s.    The  gout  in  the  banda 

only. 
Chieologicax,  klr-6-!6d-j6-kil,  adj.    Pertaining 

to  cliirology. 
Chieologist,  klr-i]-li-j!st,  s.     One  who  commu- 
nicates thoughts  by  signa  made  with,  the  hands  and 

fingers. 
Chirolooy,  kir-?il-]6-j6,  s.     The  art  or  practice  of 

conuniuiiCAtlng  thoughts  by  signs  made  by  the  handa 

and  flngera ;  a  substitute  for  language  or  disconrse 

tised  by  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Chikopedist,  kir-6p-ptV-dist,  s.    One  who  extract* 

corns. 
Chlorate,  kl6-r?ite,  s.     A  compound  of  chloric 

acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 
Chlorine,  kl6-rin,  *.  Chloric  gas,  or  oxymuriatio 

gas. 
Chokedamp,  tsh6ke-dlmp,  s.    Noxious  vapour  In 

wells,  coal-niines,  and  other  pit& 
Chokefull,  tfih6ke^fil,  adj.     Full  as  possible  j 

quite  fuH 
Cholera,  k&l-lir-i,  a.     A  sudden  evacuation  of 

bUe  both  upwards  and  do  ?m wards, 
CnoppiNG-BLOCK,  t,sli6v;-i)5ng-bl6k,  $.    A  block 

on  which  anything  is  lain  W  bo  chopped. 
Chorally,  k6-rSl-li,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a 

chorus. 
CuOEiAMBUS,  k6-r^Sjii-bAs,  s.     In  ancient  poetry, 

a  foot  consisting  of  four  syllables,  of  which  the  nrst 

and  last  are  long,  and  tJie  others  short 
Choriambic,  k6-r6-3jn-blk,  adj.     Pertaining  to  a 

choriamb. 
Cheismal,  krk-m&l,  adj.    Pertaining  to  chrism. 
Cheismatory,  kriz-mi-tdr-r6,  s.   A  vessel  to  hold 

the  oU  for  chrism. 
Chromate,   kr(l)-mi,te,  s.     A  salt  or  compound 

formed  by  the  cliromlc  acid  with  a  base. 
Chromatio-SCALE,     kr6-mS.t-ik-skMe,    a.      A 

scale  in  music  which  proceeds  by  several  consecutive 

semitones. 
Chrome,  kr6me,  s.     A  metal  consisting  of  a  porous 

mass  of  agglutinated  grainja. 
Chubby,  tsbfib-b6,  adj.     like  a  chub;  short  and 

thick. 
CnuRCHiNa,  tsh&rtsh-!ng,  s.    The  act  of  offering 

thanks  in  church  after  childbirth. 
Chyme,  klme,  «.  That  particular  modification  which 

food  assumes,  after  it  has  undergone  the  action  of 

the  stomacii. 
Chymifigation,  Idm-m^f^lii-shdn,  s.    The  pro- 
cess of  becoming  or  being  formed  into  chyme. 
Cicerone,  t3hi-tsb6r-6-nd,  s.     {Ital.)     A  guide; 

one  who  explains  cmiositiea. 
CiD,  sld,  «.     {Span.)     A  chief;  a  commander. 
Cigar,  si-g^ir',  s.    A  small  roU  of  tobacco,  so  formed 

as  to  be  tubular,  used  for  smoking. 
Cimmerian,  slm-m^-ri-^n,  adj.     Belonging  to  tha 

Clmmerii,  a  people  ef  Scj-thla,  whose  coimnTr  was 

said  to  be  bleak  and  inhospitable,  and  covered  with 

fogs   and  forests,   wiiich  the  sun's  rays   could  not 

penetrate,  hence,  in  mode'n  vse,  profoundly  obscure 

or  dark. 
Cinereous,  sln-i-r^fts,  adj.    L5ie  ashes;  having 

the  colour  of  the  ashes  of  wood. 
CiECENSiAN,  s^r-sCii^bi-in,  adj.    Pertaining  to 

the  circus,  in  Rome. 
Circuity,  sSs-kii-^-ti,  s.   A  going  round;  a  com-se 

not  direct 
Circumferential,     s6r-kftm-f^r5n^hSJ,     adj. 

Pertaining  to  the  circumference. 
CiECUMruECT,  s§r-kdm-fl^kt,  r,  a.    To  place  the 

circumflex  on  a  word. 
CiRCUMNATioATOK,    sSr-kftm-nSlv-vi-gi-tfir,   & 

One  who  saOs  round. 
CiRCUMTERRANEOUS,  sSr-kftm-tfir-ri^nd-is,  adj. 

Around  the  earth. 
CiRCUMVENTiVE,  B?;r-kflm-vJn-tlv,  adj.     Deceiv- 
ing by  artiflces ;  deluding. 
Cirrous,  sfer-ris,  adj.    Terminating  In  a  cirrus, 
I  curl  or  tendril 
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Cisalpine,  s!s-&l'pm,  adj.  On  thia  side  of  the 
Alps,  i\ith  regard  to  Rome;  that  is,  on  the  sontli  side 
of  the  Alps ;  opposed  to  transalpine. 

Cistercian,  sJs-t^r-sh^ln,  s.  A  monk;  a  re- 
formed Benedictine. 

CiTicisM,  slt^i-slzm,  8.  The  maimers  of  a  cit  or 
citizen. 

CiTKENSHiP,  8!t-6-zn-slup,  s.  The  state  of  hetag 
vested  irith  the  riglits  and  privileges  of  a  citizen. 

CivHtWAK,  siv-il-wir,  s.  A  war  between  people  of 
the  same  state. 

Civilized,  slv-lWzed,  adj.  Reclaimed  from  savage 
life  and  manners  ;  instractcd  in  arts,  learning,  or 
dvll  manners. 

Clauant,  kliiimint,  adj.     Crying,  beseeching. 

Clamouously,  kl!lm-milr-is-16,  adv, 
noise  or  words. 

Clamoukeb,  kiamimir-ftr,  8.  One  who  cla- 
mours. 

CLAXDESTiNEirass,  kl4n-dS8^dn-n§s,  s.  Secrecy; 
a  state  of  concealment 

CLANaoROUS,  kl^g-g4r-fts,  adj.  Sharp  or  harsh 
in  sound. 

Clanish,  kia,D^sh,  adj.  Closely  united  hke  a 
clan ;  diiiposed  to  adhere  closely,  as  the  members  of  a 

CLANSHtP,  klilni^liip,  s.  A  state  of  union,  as  In  a 
famUy  or  clan ;  an  association  under  a  chieftain. 

Clarinet,  hlix-^-nh,  s.  A  wind  in.smunent  of 
music. 

Cl.\.&9ICALLY,  klis^i-kS,l-16,  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  classes ;  according  to  a  regular  order  of  classes 
or  sets.  In  a  classical  manner  ;•  according  to  the 
manner  of  classical  authors. 

Classify,  klis-6-fl,  v.  a.  To  malie  a  class  or 
claKse.-);  to  distribute  into  classes;  to  arrange  iu  sets, 
r.ccording  to  some  common  properties  or  cliaracters. 

Ci.ATTERER,  kliit-tir-ir,  s.  One  who  clatters ;  a 
babbler. 

Claviary,  kli-v6-a,-ri,  s.  A  scale  of  lines  and 
spaces  In  music 

Clawless,  kl&w-lSs,  adj.     Destitute  of  claws. 

Claymore,  kli-mire,  s.  A  large  two-handed 
sword,  formerly  much  used  by  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland. 

Cleansable,  klJnz-i-W,  adj.  That  may  be 
cleansed. 

Clearsightedness,  klire-sl-tJd-nSs,  «.  Acute 
discernment. 

Cleavage,  clive-ije,  t.  The  act  of  cleaving  or 
splitting. 

Cleg,  klJg,  s.    The  horse-fly. 

Clemently,  kl^m-m&nt-I6,  adv.  With  mildness 
of  temper;  mercifully. 

Clench.    See  cunch. 

Clepsydra,  klJp-sMrS,,  s.  A  time-piece  usei^  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  measured  time  by  the 
discharge  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water. 

Cleric,  kl5r-!k,  s.     A  clerk  or  clergyman. 

Cleric,  klJr^ik,  adj.  Relating  to  the  character  of 
a  clergyman. 

Clerklike,  Idirk-Uko,  adj.  Like  a  clerk ;  learn 
ed. 

Click,  kllk,  a.  A  small,  shai-p  noise,  or  rather  a 
succession  oif  small  sharp  soimds  as  by  a  gentle  strik- 
ing. 

Cliffy,  kflf^ft,  \  adj.      navlng  eUffs;   broken; 

Clifty,  kllf^ti,  J    craggy. 

Climatic,  kllm-mHtillk,  \adj.      Pertaining 

Climatical,  klim-mit-i-kil,  j  to  climate ;  Umited 
by  a  climate. 

Climatize,  kll-mit-lze,  v.  a.  To  accustom  to  a 
new  climate,  as  a  plant 

Clinically,  kllnii-kil-l6,  adv.  In  a  cUnlcal  man- 
ner by  tlie  bedsida 

Clinkstone.  kllngk'st6ne,  s.    A  mhieraL 

Clique,  klWk,  a.     {Fr.)     A  particular  party  or  set 

of  person?,  usually  appUcd  politically. 
Cloudlet,  kl6fid-I?;t,  s.    A  little  cloud. 


Club-footed,  klib-fit4d,  adj. 

crooked  feet  j 

Clysterize,  klls-tir-lze,  r.  n.    To  apply  a  clystOT.    i 
Coachmanship,  k6tsli-min-3hlp  g.   Skill  in  di-iv- 

Ing  coaches. 
CoAcnvELY,  k6-4k-tlv-li,  adv.     In  a  compulsory 

manner. 
Co.U)JOTOK3iiiP,    ki-ld-ji-tir-shlp,    «.      Joint 

aid. 
Co.^DJUTHlX,  ki-id-j  i-trlk3,  8.     A  female  assis-     ] 

tant 
COASTING-TRADE,  k6s-tliig-tride,  «.     The  trada 
which  is  carried  on  between  the  different  ports  of  the 
same  country. 
COBALTio,  kftb-ilt-ik,  adj.     Pertaining  to  cobalt, 
or  consisting  of  it ;  resembling  cobalt,  or  containing 
it 
Coble,  k&b-bl,  5.  A  boat  used  in  the  herring  fishery. 
Cockatoo,  k6k-S,-tA6',  t.     A  bird  of  the  parrot 

kind.   ; 
Cockchafer,  k&k-tshife-4r,  s.    The  tree  beetle. 

S6eC%^«r. 
Cockroach,  k6k-r6tsh,  *    A  genus  of  insects,  the 

blatta. 
Cocoon,  k6-k66n',  «.     An  oblong  ball  or  case  in 

which  the  sUk  worm  involves  Itself 
Coefficiently,  k6-Sf-f  lsh^iit-16,  adv.    By  a  co- 
operation. 
CoiLlAa     See  Celiaci. 

COEQOALLY,  k6-^^u41-Ii,  adv.    With  Joint  equa- 
lity. 
CoERcrvELY,  k6-Sr^lv-l6,  adv.     By  constraint 
C0E.SSENTIALLY,  k6-Ss-s§n^hlU-li,  adv.    In  a  co- 

a-ssentlal  manner. 
Coextensive,  k6-§ks-t5n-siv,  adj.    Having  equal 

extent;  equally  extensive, 
Coffev:-dam,  k&f^fir-diLm,  s.     A  curb  to  be  sui* 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  pumped  out;  used  in 
laying  piers  iu  deep  water. 
CooGEHY,  k6g^gdr-r6,  *,    Trick ;  falsehood- 
COONATE,  kfig^nite,  adj.     Allied  by  blood;  kin- 
dred by  birth.     Related  in  origin ;  proceeding  from 
the  same  stock ;  of  the  same  family.     Allied  In  the 
manner  of  formation  or  utterance;  uttered  by  the 
same  organs. 
COGNIAC,  k6in4-ik,  s.     The  best  l^ench  brandy. 
Cognizant,  k&g-n^int,  adj.    Having  knowledge 

of 

Cognoscente,  kftn-n6-sh5n-tS,,  ».     (/?</«.)     One 

who  is  weU  versed  in  anything;    a   connoisseur-, 

plural,  Cognoscenti  (-tij. 

Coherently,  k6-li6-r6nt-16,  adv.     In  a  coherent 

nmnner ;  with  due  connection  or  agreement  of  parts. 

CoHESiBLE,  k6-h4-zib-bl,  adj.     Capable  of  coho- 

slon. 
Cohesively,  k6-hi^lv-l^,  adv.    with  cohesion. 
CoiONE,  kAln,  s.    A  comer;  a  jutting  point  as  of  a 

wall.    See  Coin. 
Cold-blooded,  kild-blAd^ed,  adj.    Ilaring  cold 

blood;  without  sensibility  or  feeling. 
Cold-hearted,  k61d-hSrt-Sd,  adj.    Wanting  pas- 
sion or  feeling ;  Indifferent 
Coldish,  k(Sld-5sh,  adj.     Somewhat  cold. 
COLEOPTERAL,  koI-^-&p-t^-ril,  odj.    Having  wings 

covered  with  a  case  or  sheath. 
Collected,  kftl-lSktiM,  adj.      Recovered   from 
surprise  or  dismay;  not  disconcerted;  oool;  tinnj 
prepared. 
Collectedly,  k61-16kt-5d-16,  adv.    In  one  view; 

together ;  In  one  body. 
COLLEOTEDNESS,  k&l-lJkt-M-nfs,  s.    A  coUectcd 

state  of  the  mind ;  recovery  from  surprise. 
Collectiveness.  kvil-lfik-tlv-nSs,  ».    A  state  01 

union;  mass. 
COLLECTORSHTP,  k&l-lJkitftr-shlp,  f.     The  oflBce 
of  a  coUector  of  customs  or  taxes.    The  juiIsdIcUon 
of  8  collector 
CoLLiOATE,  kM-le-gite,  v.  a.    To  tie  or  bind  wv 
gethev. 
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Colloquially,  k6l-l(S-kw^-il-li,  adv.  By  mn- 
toal  conversation. 

CoLLOQUiST,  k61-l6-kwlst,  I.  A  speaker  In  a  dia- 
logue. 

CoLLUDEB,  k&l-lft-dir,  s.  One'who  conspires  in 
»  fraud. 

COLLCSIVEXBSS,  k&l-liigiv-nSs,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  eoUuslTe. 

COLOCYNTH,  k&l-6-slil<A,  8.  The  eoloquinlida,  or 
Wtter  apple  of  the  shops ;  (which  see.) 

CoLONLAL,  k6-16-n^il,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  colony. 
/OLONBT,  kil^-nist,  ».     An  inhabitant  of  a  colony. 

Colonization,  k61-6n-n^zi^h&n,  s.  The  act  of 
colonizing,  or  state  of  being  colonized. 

Colophon,  kMM!>-fun,  s.  [From  a  city  of  lonlii.] 
The  conclusion  of  a  book,  formerly  containing  the 
place  or  year,  or  both,  of  Its  publicition. 

Colossal,  k6-Ios^&l,  adj.  Like  a  eoloasus;  very 
large. 

Colosseum,  kM-16-si-im,  «.  [ImI.)  The  name 
giren  to  the  largest  amphitheatre  in  tlie  world,  that 
of  Vespasian  at  Rom& 

Columbian,  k6-l&m-b^&n,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the 
United  Statea,  or  to  America,  discovered  by  Columbus. 

Columbine,  k61-Am-blne,  a/lj.  Like  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  pigeon  or  dove ;  of  a  dove  colour ;  or  like  the 
neck  of  a  <£»ve. 

Columbitb,  k6-liim-blt,  s.   The  ore  of  columbium. 

COLUMBIUM,  kft-lim-bi-im,  «.  A  metal  first  dis- 
covered in  America. 

COMATE,  k6^m&t6,  adj.  llalry;  encompassed  with 
coma,  or  bushy  appearance,  like  Imir. 

COMESSATION,  k6m-&3-6i^hin,  s.  Feasting  or 
revelling. 

COMI^ETABLENESS,  kftm-f4r-t.\-bI-nSs,  s.  The 
state  of  enjoying  comfort 

Commandant,  k6m-m?in-<14nf ,  s.  A  commander; 
a  commanding  officer  of  a  place,  or  of  a  .body  of 
forces. 

COMMANDATOBT,  k6m-min-di-t&r-ri,  adj.  Hav- 
ing the  force  of  a  command. 

COMMAHDINO,  k6m-mini<llng,  adj.  Controlling 
by  influence,  authority,  or  dignitv. 

COMMBASUEEABLE,  kom-mezh-6r-i-bl,  adj.  Re- 
ducible to  the  same  measura 

CoMMEHTATB,  k6m-m5n-tite,  v.  n.  To  anno- 
tate ;  to  write  notes  upon. 

Commercially,  kftm-mSrishil-li,  adv.  In  a 
commercial  view. 

CoMMiBEEATiVE,  k&m-mk-Jr-iVtlv,  adj.  Com- 
passionateL     (LiUle  wed.) 

CoMMiSEHATOR,  kfcru-mizi^r-iite-dr,  t.     Ose  who 

■   pities. 

COMMISSAEIAL,  kftm-nJa-si^ri-ftl,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  commissary. 

CoMMiBSAKiAT,  koin-mls-si-rfe-it,  #.  "Hie  com- 
ml'jsary  department 

CoMMUNioATOHY,  k&m-mi-n^ki-tftr-ri,  adj. 
Importing  knowledge. 

CoMMUNiNa,  k&m-mi-nlng,  s.  Familiar  converse ; 
private  Intercoursa 

COMMUNBM,  kf(in-m?i-n!zin,  s.  (From  the  Fr.) 
Community  of  property  among  aU  the  citizens  of  a 
state ;  a  new  French  word  nearly  synonj-mous  with 
loeialimi. 

COMMUTATIVELY,  k6m-inii-ti-tiv-16,  adv.  By 
way  of  reciprocal  exchange. 

OoMPAcnON,  kim-pak^hftn,  e.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing compact;  or  the  state  of  being  compact 

COMPELLABLY,  k6m-pSl-li-bl^,  adv.  By  com- 
pulsioa 

COMPETITORY,  k6in-p^t^tir-ri,  o<?/.  Elvalling; 
acting  in  competltioa 

Complacently,  kSm-pli^sSnt-li,  adv.  Softly; 
in  a  complacent  manner. 

COMPLAIKINO,  k6m-pline-ing,  *.  The  expression 
ef  regret,  sorrow,  or  injury. 

COMPLEMENTAL,  k6m-pl6-mSnt-il,  adj.     FflUng; 

,    EHi^lying  a  deficiency;  completing. 


COMPLETITK,  k6m-pl6-tiv,  adj.    Falling;  making 

complete. 
Compliantly,  k&m-pli-int-lJ,  adv.   In  a  yielding 

manner. 
Complicacy,  k?imipld-kS,-s6,  t.    A  state  of  being 

complex  or  intricatj. 
COifPLOTMENT,  k&m-pl6t-m5nt,  s.    A  plotting  to- 
gether; conspiracy. 
CoMPBESSiTE,  k6m-p»gs^lv,  adj.    Having  power 

to  compress. 
COMPEISAL,  kim-prize-&l,  s.     The  act  of  compria. 

Ing  or  comprehending. 
CoMPKOMiSEH,  k6m-pr6-mlze-fir,  s.      One   who 

compromlsee. 
COMPDLSATIVE,  k6DQ-pilis&-tlv.  adj.  Compelling ; 

forcing,';  constraining ;  operating  by  force. 
CoxCENTUAL,  k6n-8^nt-i  &1,  adj.      Harmonious ; 

accordant 
Concerto,  k6n-tsh§r-t6,  $.     {TtaJ.)     A  piece  of 

music  for  a  concert 
CONCHITE,  kfin-klte,  s.     A  fossil  or  petrified  conch 

or  abaU. 
CONCHOIDAL,  kftng-kWd-S.1,  adi.     In  mineralogy, 

resembling  a  conch  or  marine  shell ;  having  convex 

elevations,  and  concave  depresislons,  like  shells. 
CONCHOLOOICAL,  k6ng-k6-16dij6-k^l,  adj.     Per- 
taining to  conchology. 
CONCHOLOGY,  k6ng-k6i-l6-j6,  a.    The  doctrine  of 

science  of  shells  and  shell  flsh. 
CONCHOLOQIBT,  k6ng-kM-16-jlst,  s.   One  versed  in 

the  natural  history  of  shells  and  shell  fislu 
C0NCHYLACEOU8,  Ivftng-k^liXshis,  adj.   Pertain- 
ing to  shells ;  resembling  a  sheli 
CONCOCTIVE,   kfiii-kftk-tlv,  adj.     Digesting;  har- 

lag  the  power  of  digesting  or  riper;i!ig. 
CoNCORDANCY,  ktin-k6r-dJln-s6,  s.     Agreement 
CoNCORDANTLY,  k6n-k6r-d4Et-l^,  adv.     In  con- 
junction. 
CONCRESCIBLE,  kon-krSs-s^-bl,  adj.     Capable  of 

concreting;  that  may  congeal  or  be  dianged  from  a 

liquid  to  a  solid  state. 
CONCUBINAL,  k6n-ki-b^n§J,  adj.     Pertaining  t< 

concubinage. 
Concurrently,  kin-kir'r6nt-16,  adv.  With  con- 
currence; tmitedly. 
CONCUSSATION,  k6n-kAs-s&ishCn,  s,      A  violent 

shock  or  agitation. 
Condensative,  k6n-d5tii.sa,-tiv,  adj.     Haying  a 

power  or  tendency  to  conde.ise. 
Conditoey,   k6nid6-tir-ri,  s.    A  repository  for 

holding  things. 
Condor,  k5n-dflr,  e.    The  largest  species  of  fowl 

hitherto  discovered ;  a  native  of  South  Amei-ica. 
CoNDUCiBLY,  kfin-di^^bld,  adv.    In  a  manner 

promoting  an  end. 
CONFECTORY,  k6n-f6k-t&r-r6,  adj.     Pertaining  to 

the  art  of  m^ing  sweetmeats. 
Configurate,  k&n-flg-tli-rite,  v.  n.     To  show 

like  the  aspecta  of  the  planets  to  each  other. 
Confirmative,  kin-fcnnii-tlv,  adj.    Having  the 

power  of  confirming ;  tending  to  establish. 
CoNFiscATOB,  k6n-fis-ki-tir,  a.    One  who  confis- 
cates. ; 
Co-NFLSGATORY,  kftn-fis-ki-tir-r6,  adj.    Consign- 

Ing  to  forfeiture. 
CoNGENERACY,  k6n-j  Jn-fir-i-sS,  a.    Similarity  of 

origin. 
Congeneric,  kftn-j^nSr-rlk,  adj.    Being  of  the 

same  kind  or  nature. 
CoNGLUTiNAKT,  kfrn-gli-ti-nilnt,  adj.     Gluing; 

uniting ;  heaUng.   1.   A  medicine  that  heals  wounds. 
Congou,   k6ng%66,   s.     A   species   of  tea  fioia 

China. 
Congregationalism,  k6n-gr6-gi.-shftii-nftl-km, 

f.    Ecclesiastical  government  In  the  hands  of  each 

church,  as  an  independent  body. 
Conqreoationalist,  k6ng-gr^gi-shAn-n£tl-!.?t, 

I.   One  who  belongs  to  a  congregational  church  or  so- 

"ietv. 
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CONGRESeioHAL,  k&n-grJsli-in-^l,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  consresa. 

CosriFEBOCB,  ki-nlf^fSr-fts,  odj.  Bearing  coaea; 
producing  seed  vessels  of  a  conical  flgui-e;  as  the 
pine,  fir,  cypress,  and  beech. 

OoNNATUKALizE,  kftn-nitsh-A-ril-lze,  v.  a.  To 
connect  by  natm-e ;  to  make  natiu'al. 

CoBTHEOnVB,  kfin-nSk-tlv,  adj.  Having  tlie  power 
of  connecting ;  conjunctive. 

CONBCKEPT,  kftn^lu-lpt,  8.     An  enrolle?  soldier. 

COHHECXmvXil.T,  ki'm-sik-ki-tlv-li,  atlv.  By  way 
<rf  conaeqnence  or  sutcesslon. 

CONBBEVANT,  kftn-sfer-vint,  adj.  lYeserving;  hav- 
ing the  power  or  quality  of  presening  from  decay  or 
destmction. 

CONBIONEB,  k6n-si-nfe',  «.  The  person  to  whom 
goods  or  other  thln^  are  delivered  iu  trust,  for  sale 
or  superintendence ;  a  factor. 

CONSIONBK,  1  k6n-sl-nilr,  s.     The  person  who  con- 

CONSIQNOB,  /  signs ;  one  who  sends,  delivers,  or  com- 
mits goodjs  to  another  for  sale. 

CoNBOLiDATiVE,  k6n-s61-^di-tlv,  adj.  Having 
tbe  qnallty  of  healing. 

CONBOLS,  k6n^61z,  s.  Fonda  or  stocks  formed  by 
the  consolidation  of  different  annuities. 

CoNBPiBSATiON,  k6n-8plfl-sii-shaa,  s.  The  act  of 
making  tliick  or  viscous ;  thickness. 

CoNSTABULABT.  k6n-8ti-bi-li-ri!-,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  constables ;  consisting  of  constables. 

CONsrmjTioNALiQT,  kftn-st^ti-shiii-lll-lst,  «. 
An  adherent  to  the  constitution  of  government ;  also 
an  innovator  of  the  old  constlmtlou. 

CoNSTiTonoNAiXT,  kia-st^-tft-shln-SJ-IS,  adv. 
In  coDsisteucy  with  the  constitution  or  frame  of 
government 

CoiraTRCcnoNAL,  kftn-strik-shtin-SJ,  a<y'  P^'"- 
taining  to  construction. 

CoHBTRDCTrvELY,  k6n-8trik-tlv-16,  adv.  In  a 
eonfltrnctivii  manner;  by  way  of  construction  or  in- 
terpretation ;  by  feir  inferenca 

CoNBCMMATfiLY,  k6n-siin-mite-li,  adv.  Com- 
pletely; perfectly. 

CoNTABtnuATiON,  k&n-tib-i-li-sli&0,  s.  The  ixt 
of  laying  with  boards,  or  of  flooring. 

COSTKNTEDLY,  kftn-t5n-t4d-16,  adv.  In  a  con- 
tented manner ;  quleUy ;  without  concern. 

CONTENTEDNS83,  k?>n-t6n-tM-nSs,  8.  State  of 
resting  in  mind ;  quiet;  satisfaction  ofmind  with  any 
condition  or  event 

CONTEBMINATE,  k&n-tSr-m^-E&te,  adj.  Having 
the  same  boundk 

CONTEXTUBAL,  kftn-tSks-tshcir-^,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  contexture,  or  to  the  human  ftuma. 

CONTKA,  k6n-tra.  A  Latin  preposition  elgnif>ing 
against,  in  opposition,  entering  Into  the  composition 
of  some  English  words. 

CONTRABAiroiST,  k6n-tr!l-bSiid-lst,  a.  One  who 
traflBcks  iilegaUy. 

CoNTHAcnuTY,  kftn-trik-tlI-16-ti,  «.  Tho  in- 
herent quality  or  force  by  which  bodies  shrink  or 
contract 

COHTRADICTOBINES.'?,  k&n-tr3,-dlk-tftr-6-n^.s,  a. 
Direct  opposition ;  contrariety  in  a.ssertion  or  effect 

CoKTBADiSTiNCT,  kfin-tri-dls-tlngkt^,  adj.  Dls- 
tlngulshed  by  opposite  qualities. 

C0NTKOYEB8IA1.IST,  k6n-tr6-vSr-sh8.1-!st,  a.  One 
who  carries  on  a  controversy ;  a  disputant 

COHVENEB,  k6n-v6-nfir,  a.  One  who  convenes  or 
meets  with  others;  one  who  calls  together. 

CoiTVEEaENCE,  kin-vfir-jin.se,  «.  The  quality  of 
converging;  tendency  to  one  point 

CONYEB8ATIONAL,  k6n-v6r-84-ah&n-iVl,  a^j.  Be- 
longing to  conversation. 

CoAtVEBflAZiONE,  k6n-vfr-sit-si-A-ni,  s.  {Ital.) 
A  meeting  of  company  for  literary  conversation. 

COHTEYABLE,  kon-vi^i-bl,  adj.  That  may  bo 
conveyed  or  transferred. 

CoNTiCTiYELY,  k6n-vlk-tlv-16,  adv.  In  a  convinc- 
Ics  maimer. 
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CONViviAXiTY,  kftn-viv-yil-e-ti,  8.  The  good 
humour  or  mirth  indulged  at  an  entertainment  A 
convivial  spirit  or  disposition. 

Convolvulus,  k6n-Y6l-vA-lifl,  s.  Bindweed,  a 
genus  of  plants  of  many  species. 

CoNVDLSiVKLY,  kin-vftl-slv-l^,  odv.  With  violent 
slmking  or  agitation. 

CoOLiSH,  koAl-ish,  adj.     Somewhat  cooL 

CoFAL,  k6^pfi.l,  a.  The  concrete  juice  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Mexico. 

CorEENiOAH,  k6-p§riiiS-k4n,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
Copernicus,  or  to  his  astronomical  system. 

Coptic,  kip^tlk,  a.     The  language  of  the  Copts. 

GOPTIO,  kftp^tlk,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  called  Copts. 

CoPYBiOHT,  k6p-p^rlte,  a.  The  sole  right  which 
an  author  liaa  in  his  own  literary  compositions,  or 
the  like  right  in  the  hands  of  an  assignee. 

CoQDEmflH,  ki-kSt-lsh,  adj.  Practising  coquetry 

COBALLACEOUS,  k&r-fi,l-li^is,  adj.  Like  coral, 
or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

CoBALLiFOEM,  k6r^flJ-16-f6rm,  adj.  Resembling 
coral ;  forked  and  crooked. 

COBDOBT,  k6r^6ng,  a.  (Fr.)  In  fortification,  a 
row  of  stones  Jutting  before  the  rampart,  and  tlio 
basis  of  the  parapet  In  military  languMje,  a  line  or 
series  of  military  posta 

CoBDOVAH,  k6ivd6-vftn,  a.  Spanish  leather.  (From 
Cordova  in  Spain.) 

GOBDUEOY,  k6r-d5J-r&6',  a.  A  thick  cotton  staff, 
ribbed. 

CoEDWAiN,  kfird-w&ne,  a.  Spanish  leather;  goat's 
sMn  tanned  and  dressed. 

CoEDWAiSBB,  kfird-wfijue-tir,  a.  A  shoemaker. 
This  word  was  formerly  written  eordiner. 

CoBKflCREW,  kArk^akrii,  a.  A  screw  to  draw 
corks  from  bottiea. 

Cornea,  k6r^n<^ill,  s.  The  transparent  membrana 
in  the  fore-part  of  the  eye,  through  which  the  ray  a  of 
light  pass. 

CoBNELL/UJ,  k6r-nMo-yin,  a.     See  Camdian. 

COBNEEED,  kir^nArd,  tK?/.  Having  comers;  hav- 
ing three  or  more  angles 

COENISH,  kftrinlsh.  adj.     Pertaining  to  Cornwall 

COEOLLA,  kft-r&l-la,  *.  In  botany,  the  inner  cover- 
ing of  a  flower. 

CORPOEATELY,  k6r-p6-rite-lJ,  adv.  In  a  corpo- 
rate capacity. 

COBPOREALIST,  k6r-pi-ri-fi,I-lst,  s.  One  who  de- 
nies the  existence  of  spiritual  substances. 

COEPOEEALIA',  kir-pi^r^-tl-li,  a<f».  In  body;  in 
a  bodily  form  or  manner. 

CoBEECTiONAi,  kftr-rik^&n-8.1,  adj.  Tending 
to  or  intended  for  correction. 

CoBaEomoB,  kir-r^d-j^dftr,  «.  [Span.)  A  Span- 
ish magistrate. 

CoBBELATiON,  k&F-^li-shin,  «.  Eedprocal  rela- 
tion. 

COERELATTVELY,  k6r-ril^-tlv-li,  adv.  In  a  cor- 
relative relation. 

CoEiiESPONDENTLY,  kftr-r6-8pfta^§nt-l6,  adv. 
In  a  corresponding  manner. 

CoBJUQENDA,  kftr-r^-jfin^di,  a.  pi.  (Lai.)  VTorda 
to  bo  altered. 

CoBflET,  kAr^ it,  a.  A  bodice ;  something  worn  to 
give  shape  to  the  Ijody. 

Cortege,  k6r-tizh',  a.  [Fr.)  A  train  of  attendants. 

COBTES,  kir-tSz,  a.  pi.  Tho  Spanisli  name  of  tho 
states  of  the  kingdom,  composed  of  nobility,  clergy, 
and  representatives  of  cities. 

CoBVETTB,  kor-vfef,  8.  A  sloop  of  war;  an  advice 
boat 

C0EC8OATK,  kfir^is-kite,  r.  n.  To  fln-sh ;  to  lighten; 
to  gutter. 

CoRYBANTiO,  kftr-rfi-biii-tik,  adj.  Madly  agitat- 
ed ;  inflamed  like  the  Corybantea,  the  frantic  priests 
of  Cybeieu 

CouYPHEUS,  k5r-r6-fi-fts,  a.  The  chief  of  a  chorna, 
the  chief  of  a  company. 
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Cosecant,  k6-6i^k8,nt,  a.  In  geometry,  the  secant 
of  an  arc  whicli  is  the  complement  of  another  to  ninety 
degrees 

Cosine,  ki-sine,  «.  In  geometry,  the  sine  of  an  arc 
which  Is  the  complement  of  another, to  ninety  degrees. 

COSMOGONIST,  koz-mftg-gft-nlst,  s.  One  who  treats 
of  the  origin  or  formation  of  the  universe. 

CosMOLoaiCAL,  k6z-m6-16d-j^-k3.I,  adj.  Relating 
to  a  discourse  or  treatise  of  the  world,  or  to  the  sci- 
ence of  the  universe. 

CosMOLOGiST,  k6z-mM-16-jlst,  s.  One  who  de 
scribes  the  universe. 

Cosmology,  k&z-mMilA-ji,  a.  The  science  of  the 
world  or  universe,  or  a  treatise  relating  to  the  sti"uc- 
tnre  and  parts  of  the  system  of  creation. 

COSMORASIA,  k6z-in6-ra--m8,,  s.  Views  of  the  world, 
or  of  places  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  extensive 
view. 

CossACEM,  kfts-silts,  s.  The  Cossacks  inhahit  the 
Ukraine,  in  the  Russian  empire,  and  are  noted  for 
their  dexterity  as  horsemen. 

Cosset,  k&s-s^t,  s.  A  lamb  brought  up  by  hand,  or 
without  the  aid  of  the  dam. 

CosTAEDMONGER,  k&s-tArd-mfing-gfir,  s.  An 
apple  seller.    Corrupted  into  costermonger. 

Costs,  kfists,  5.  pi.  The  charges  or  expenses  In- 
curred in  a  lawsuit 

CoTEMPORANEOus,  k6-tJm-p6-ri,ini-fis,  adj.  Liv- 
ing or  being  at  the  same  time. 

Cothurnus,  ki-M&r-nis,  s.  A  high-heeled  shoe 
or  bnskla,  which  the  ancient  tragedians  wore. 

COTSTTOLD,  k6ts-w61d,  8.  Sheepcotes  in  an  open 
country.    See  Wold. 

Cottony,  k6t-tn-^,  adj.  Downy;  nappy;  covered 
with  hairs  like  cotton ;  soiT,  like  cotton. 

COTYI.A,  kftt^li,  8.  The  cavity  of  a  bone  which 
receives  the  end  of  another  in  articulation. 

COTTIiEDON,  k6-t^li-d6n,  «.  In  botany,  the  perish- 
able lobe  or  placenta  of  the  seeds  of  plants. 

COTYLEDONOUS,  k6t-ti-lJd-d^nfts,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  Cotyledons ;  having  a  seed  lobe. 

Couching,  kA&tsh-lng,  a.  A  surgical  operation  on 
the  eye. 

Counteraction,  k6ftn-t4r-S.k-shdn,  s.  Acting 
in  opposition ;  hindrance. 

Counteractive,  k6iin-tir-Si-riv,  adj.  Tending 
to  cotmteract 

CouNTERATTEAcnoN,  k6un-tfir-8,t-tr3,k-sliun,  s. 
Opposite  attraction. 

CouNTEECURRENT,  k6dn-tir-kftr-r^nt,  s.  A  cur- 
rent In  an  opposite  direction,  adj.  Etmning  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

Countersign,  kAAn-tiir-slne,  s.  A  private  signal, 
word,  or  phrase,  given  to  soldiers  on  guard;  a  mili- 

)  tary  watch-wori 

COUNTERSIGNAL,  kftilnitAr-slg-nJlI,  8.  A  signal 
to  answer  or  correspond  to  another;  a  naval  (erni. 

Countersink,  kAan-tdr-slngk,  v.  «.  To  drill  a 
conical  depression  in  metal,  as  in  a  hole  for  a  screw. 

Coup-DE-GRACE,  kifiid^-gras,  s.  [Fr.)  The  finish- 
ing stroka 

Coup-DE-MAiN,  k6i-d^mS,ng,  s.  [Fr.)  A  sud- 
den attack  or  enterprise. 

Coup-DE-OEIL,  k66-d3,-il',  «.  (Fr.)  A  slight  view; 
glance  of  the  eye. 

CoURSixo,  kirs-e-lng,  s.  The  act  or  sport  of  chas- 
ing and  hunting  hares,  foxes,  or  deer. 

Court-martial,  kirte-mir-shS-l,  s.  A  court  con- 
sisting of  military  or  naval  officers,  for  the  trial  of  of- 
fences of  a  military  character. 

Cote,  k6ve,  r,  a.    To  arch  over. 

Covinous,  kfiv-!n-fts,  adj.  Deceitful;  collusive; 
fradulent 

CowARDLiKE,  kJA-drd-like,  adj.  Resembling  a 
coward. 

COVTEY,  kAft-r4,  s.     A  small  shell 

COYISH,  k5i-i3h,  adj.     Somewhat  coy,  or  reserved. 

Cracknel  krik-ntl,  s.  A  bard,  brittle  cake  or 
biscuit.  I 


Crake,   krike,   s.     The  corn-crake,   a  migiatoi^ 

fowl,  a  species  of  the  raiU 
Cranberry,  krin-ber-ri,  s.    A  species  of  berry 
that  gi-ows  on  a  slender,  bending  stalk;  also  called 
mosiberry,  or  moorberry. 
CnANiOGNOifY,  krdii4-6g-n6-m(5,  s.     The  know- 
ledge of  the  cranium  or  skull,  the  science  of  the  es.- 
;'res.sion  of  human  temper,  disposition,  and  talents. 
Craniolooical,  kra,n-6-6-16d-j^-kal,  adj.     Per- 
taining to  cranlolomr. 
Craniolooibt,  kran-^-Jl-l6-jlst,  a.  One  who  treats 
of  craniology,  or  one  who  Is  versed  In  the  science  of 
the  cranium.  - 

Craniology,  krin-^-61-l6-i^,  s.  A  discom-se  or 
treatise  on  the  cranium  or  skull ;  or  the  science  which 
investigates  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  skulls  in 
various  animals,  particTilarly  in  relation  to  their  .spe- 
cific character  and  iQtellectiiiil  powers. 

Cranioscopy,  krin-W)S-k6-p6,  s.  The  science 
of  the  eminences  produced  in  the  cranium  by  the  brain. 

Crasis,  kri-zls,  s.  The  mixture  of  two  sounds  with 
the  change  of  the  vowels. 

Crate,  krite,  a.  A  kind  of  basket  or  hamper  of 
wicker-work,  used  for  "the  transportation  of  china, 
crockery,  and  similar  wares. 

Crater,  kri-tAr,  a.  The  aperture  or  mouth  of  a 
volcano. 

Craves,  kri-vftr,  a.     One  who  craves  or  begs. 

Cravmo,  kri-vlng,  a.  Vehement  or  urgent  de- 
sire; a  longing  for. 

Credentials,  kr6-d?n-shi,lz,  a.  pi.  (Rarely  or 
never  used  in  the  singidar.)  That  which  gives  credit; 
that  which  gives  a  title  or  claim  to  confidence. 

Credulously,  krM-ji-lAs-l^,  adv.  lu  an  unsus- 
pecting manner. 

Creese,  kr6se,  a.    A  Malay  dagger. 

Cremona,  kr^-ni6-nS,,  s.  A  superior  kind  of  vio- 
lin, made  or  invented  at  Cremona  in  Italy. 

Creole,  kr^-61e,  a.  in  the  irt^i  Indies  and  Spanish 
America,  a  native  of  those  comtiles  descended  from 
European  ancestors. 

Cretin,  kr6-t!n,  a.  A  ufjne  given  to  certain  de- 
formed iind  helpless  idiots  in  the  Alpine  districts. 

Cretinism,  kr^-tin-izm,  a.    The  state  of  a  cretin. 

Cricketer,  Icrlk-kit-tir,  a.  One  who  plays  at 
cricket 

CRunNALiTY,  krira-i-nSl-S-t^,  a.  The  quality  of 
being  criminal,  or  a  violation  of  law;  guHtuiess;  the 
quality  Of  being  guilty  of  a  crime. 

Criminate,  krim-6  nite,  v.  a.  To  acctise;  to 
charge  with  a  crime ;  to  allege  to  be  gtiilty  of  a  crime, 
offence,  or  wrong. 

Crimj,  krimp,  a.  One  who  decoys  others  into  the 
naval  or  military  service. 

Cringes,  klinje-lir,  a.  One  who  cringes,  or  bowa 
and  flatters  with  servility. 

Croaekb,  kr6ke-irj  a.  One  that  croaks,  murmm-s, 
or  grumbles ;  one  who  complains  unreasonably. 

CROAitS,  kri-^ts,  a.  Austrian  troops,  natives  of 
Croatia. 

Cromlech,  kr6m-lJk,  a.  Huge  flat  stones  resting 
on  other  stones,  set  on  end  for  that  pmpose ;  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  Druidical  altars- 

CrOss-bill,  kr6sibill,  a.    A  species  of  bird. 

Cross-bun,  kr6s-bdn,  a.  ,A  cake  marked  with 
the  form  of  a  cross. 

Cross-examination,  kr6s-^gz-im-m-A,-slian,  a. 
The  examination  or  interrogation  of  a  witness,  called 
by  one  party,  by  the  opposite  party  or  his  counsel. 

Cross-purpose,  kr6s-pAr-pi'is,  a.  A  contrary  pur- 
pose ;  contradictory  system ;  also,  a  conversation  in 
wliich  one  person  does,  or  pretends  to  misunderstand 
another's  meaning.    An  enigma;  a  riddle. 

Cross-question,  kros-kw^s-tsbfin,  r.  a.  To  cross- 
examine. 

Cross-road,  kr6s-r6de,  a.  A  way  01  road  that 
crosses  another  road  or  the  chief  road;  an  obscure 

'    path  intersecting  the  main  road. 

Cross-tree,  kros-tr^i,  a.     In  ships,  certain  pieces 
of  timber  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  lower  masts. 
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Cross-ttise,  kr&s-wize,  adv.  Across ;  in  the  form 
of  a  cross. 

Croupies,  krSi-piSr,  s.  The  attendant  In  charsce 
of  a  gaming-table ;  one  who  occnpies  the  foot  of  the 
table  at  an  entertainment. 

Crout,  I  kr6it,  s.     Sour-cront  is  made  by  laying 

KkOUT,  J  minced  or  cliopped  cabbage  in  layers  in  a 
barrel,  with  a  handful  of  salt  and  caraway  seeds  be- 
Irw-een  the  layers,  then  nimming  down  the  whole, 
covering  it,  pressing  it  with  a  hea\-y  weight,  and  suf- 
fering it  to  stand  till  it  has  gone  throngh  femienta^ 
tion.     It  is  an  eiScacions  preservative  against  sciir\-y. 

Crow-bar,  kr6-bftr,  s.  A  bar  of  iron  sharvfued  at 
one  end,  used  as  a  lover  for  raising  weights. 

Crumpet,  krtimp-it,  s.    A  soft  cake. 

Ckdsadek,  kr66-si.-dir,  s.  A  person  engaged  in  a 
crusade. 

Crust ALOGICAL,  kri'is-t!l-l6d-j6-k&l,  adj.  Per- 
taining to  cmstalogT. 

CRU8TALOGI3T,  kra9-til-l6-j!st,  s.  One  who  de- 
scribes, or  la  versed  in  the  science  of  crustaceons  ani- 
mals. 

CRraTALOOT,  krits-t41-l6-ji,  s.  That  part  of  zoo- 
logy which  treats  of  cmstaeeons  animals. 

Crubtation,  kr4s-t4-sh&n,  s.  An  adherent  crast ; 
incrustation. 

Crypt,  kript,  S.  A  subterranean  cell  or  cave,  espe- 
cially under  a  church,  for  tha  interment  of  persons : 
also  a  subterranean  chapel  or  oratory.  _ 

Cryptooamic,  krip-t^-giiniik,  adj.  In  hofmw, 
belonging  to  the  class  ayptoftamia,  plants  whose 
stamens  and  pistils  are  not  distinctly  visibla 

Cryptographer,  krip-tftg-gri-fir,  s.  One  who 
writes  in  secret  characters. 

Cetptooraphical,  krip-ti-grA-ft-kil,  adj.  Writ- 
ten in  secret  characters  or  in  cipher,  or  with  sym- 
pathetic ink. 

Crtstallography,  kris-t41-]*)fr-.2:rA-f(!i,  s.  The 
doctrine  or  science  of  cn-stallizatiou.  A  discourse 
or  treatise  on  crystalUzation. 

CuRiCALLT,  ki-b^-kSJ-li,  adv.  In  a  cubical 
method. 

Cuddy,  kftd^^,  s.  A  cabin  under  the  poop,  or  a 
cook-room. 

Cullender,  kAl-lSn-dir,  s.  A  strainer;  also 
Colonels. 

Cui-M,  kftlm,  ».  The  stalk  or  stem  of  com  and 
grasses. 

Culvert,  kftl-vSrt,  s.  A  passage  under  a  road  or 
canal,  covered  with  a  bridge;  an  arched  drain  for 
the  passage  of  water. 

CuMBEST,  b4m^b?nt,  a^j-     Lying  down. 

CuMBEOUSLY,  k4m-bf&s-l4,  adv.  In  a  cumbrous 
manner. 

CuRioso,  k55-r6-6-z6,  s.  (Ital.)  A  curious  per- 
son ;  a  virtuoso. 

CuRiousHESS,  kft-r^-fts-n5s,  8.  Fitness  to  excite 
curiosity ;  exactness  of  workmanship ;  singularity  of 
contrivance;  curiosity. 

CuRLiNE&s,  ki\r-lt^-ri6s,  «.     A  state  of  being  curly. 

Curly,  kftr-16,  adj.  Having  cm-Is;  tending  to 
curl ;  foil  of  ripples. 

Currishly,  ki\rirfsh-16,  adv.  Like  a  ctir;  in  a 
brutal  manner. 

Currishness,  k4r-r!sh-nCS,  S.  Moroseness ;  chnr- 
Ushnesa.  '' 

CURI^IVE,  kir-slv,  adj.  Running ;  flowing.  Cursive 
hand  is  a  running  hand. 

Curtal,  kAr-tM,  adj.    Short;  abridged;  briet 

Custodial,  k4s-t6-iU-il,  adj.  Relating  to  custody 
or  guardianship. 

Cutlery,  kit-lftr-ri,  s.  The  business  of  maildng 
knives;  or,  more  generally,  knives  and  other  edged 
Instruments  In  general 

Cutlet,  kftt^lit,  s.  A  small  piece  of  meat  for  cook- 
ing. 

Cut-water,  kflt-w&-tftr,  s.  The  fore  part  of  a 
ship's  prow  wliich  cuts  the  water. 

Cyakite,  sl-in-ite,  a.  A  mineral  of  a  Berlin  blue 
colour. 
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Cyanogen,  si-5.n-n6-j§n,  «.     Carburreted  azote, 

or  carbnret^of  nitrogen. 
Cyclopean,  sl-kl6-pi-in,  adj.    Pertaining  to  the 

Cyclops;  vast;  terrific 
Cynically,  sln-ik-kil-l^,  adv.    In  a  snarling  or 

morose  manner. 
Cyprian,  slp-r^in,  adj.     Belonging  to  the  Island 

of  Cyprus ;  a  terrii  applied  to  a  lewd  woman. 
CzAKOWiTZ,  z5ji6-wlt,s,  s.    The  title  of  the  eldest 

son  of  the  czar  of  Russia. 


D. 


Dactylic,  dik-tU-lk,  adj.  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
sisting of  dactvls. 

Dactylist,  dak-til-ist,  a.  One  who  writes  flowing 
verse, 

DoiDAL,  d^-d&l,  at^.     "Various ;  variegated ;  skilful- 

Daguerrotype,  di-gJr-r6-tipe,  s.  A  method  of 
fixing  images  of  objects  by  the  camera  obscura. 
CalleS  after  Daguerrc,  the  discoverer. 

Daisied,  di-zJd,  adj.^-  Full  of  daisies;  adorned 
^ith  daisies ;  incorrectly  daikd. 

Damaskeen,  diliii-4s-k^^n',  v.  a.  To  make  inci- 
sions in  iron,  steel,  Ac,  and  fill  tliem  with  gold  or 
silver  wire,  for  Ornament ;  used  chiefly  for  adorning 
sword-blades,  guards,  and  locks  of  pistols. 

Damaskin,  d3m-fis-kln,  s.  A  sabre,  so  called  from 
the  mamrlicture  of  Damascus. 

Dampish,  dfimp-ish,  adj.  Moderately  damp  or 
moist. 

Dandy,  din-d^,  s.  .  One  who  renBers  himself  ridi- 
culous by  the  fopplshnass  of  his  dress. 

Dandyism,  din-di^-lzm,  s.  The  manners  and 
dress  of  a  dandy. 

Dane,  dine.  a.     A  native  of  Denmait 

Danish,  di-u!sh,  adj.  B^onglng  to  the  Danes  or 
Denmark,    s.    The  languKge  of  the  Danes. 

Danicishness,  dingk-ish-uSs,  a.  Dampness;  nn- 
midity. 

Darkish,  dirk-ish,  adj.    Dusky ;  somewhat  dark. 

Dastakdlinesb,  dSLs-tard-l^nfs,  a.  Cowardhness. 

Data,  Ak-tt,  a.  pi.  [Lat.)  Things  given,  or  ad- 
mitted; quantities,  principles  or  facts  given,  kno'wn, 
or  admitted,  by  which  to  find  things  or  results  un- 
known. 

Datum,  di-t&m,  a.  [LaQ  Something  given  or 
admitted.    See  Data. 

Daubino,  dSwbiing,  a.  Plastering;  coarse  paint- 
ing; gross  flatter}'. 

Daughterly,  ddw-tiir-lS,  adj.  Becoming  a 
daughter;  dutifoL 

Davphiness,  dS,\v^fin-§S,  s.  The  wife  or  lady  of  the 
dauphin. 

Dawning,  diwn^ng,  a.  Tlie  first  appearance  of 
light  in  the  morning.  The  first  opening  or  appear- 
ance of  the  intellectual  powers ;  beginning 

DAZZLi:yo,  dJlz-zllng,  adj.  Overpowering  by  a 
strong  light;  striking  with  splendour. 

Dazzlingly,  diz-iling-16,  adv.  In  a  dazzling 
manner. 

DEAD-LlGHt,  dJd-Hte,  a.  A  strong  wooden  port 
made  to  suit  a  cabin  wlndrnv'  In  which  it  Is  flb:ed,  to 
prevent  the  water  fi-om  entering  the  ship  in  a  storm. 

Deadi.iness,  d6d-16-ne3,  a.  The  quality  of  being 
deadly. 

DeaD-watee,  dfd-wa-tar,  a. .  The  eddy  closing 
in  ^vith  a  ship's  stehi  as  she  passes  throngh  the  water. 

Debarkation,  d6-bir-ki-slu\n,  a.  The  act  of 
disembarking. 

Debit,  dib-it,  a.  ,  Debt  It  is  usually  written  debt 
But  is  used  in  mercantik  language,  as  the  dchil  side  of 
a  book. 

Debouch,  dS-busli',  v.  n.  {Fr.)  To  Issue  or 
mavcii  out  of  ?,  narrow  place,  or  from  defiles,  as 
I     troopst 
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Debr18,  di-br^6',  s.  {Fr.)  Fi-agments;  rabbish; 
rains;  applied  i)articul;iiiy  to  tlie  fragments  of 
rocks. 

Decadal,  dkk-tjitl,  aJj.  Pertaining  to  ten;  con- 
sisting of  tens. 

Decahedral,  dfik-3,-li^-dril,  adj.  Having  ten 
sides. 

Decahedeon,  d5k-S,-h^-drun,  s.  In  geometry,  a 
flgnre  or  body  having  ten  eides. 

Decameron,  d^-kim-ir-e)ii,  s.  A  volume  consist- 
ing often  books. 

Decaxal,  d^k-H-nilj  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  dean  or 
deanery.  , 

DECAPiTATiON,,d6^kaD-i:tJ^shdn,  s.  The  act  ot 
beheading.' 

Decarbonize,;;  di-kir-b&n-ize,  v.  a.  To  deprive 
of  carboru 

DECAflTTLE,  dSk-i-atUe,  S.  A  building  ytVix  ten 
columnfl  in  front' 

Deceased,'  d^-i^f,'a<f;.     Departed  from  life. 

Decemviral,  di^s^m-v6-rS,l,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
the  decemvirs  In  Rome 

Decentness,  dfe-sSnt-nJs,  s      Decency. 

Decidable,  dfe-si-di-bl,  adj.  That  may  be  de- 
cided. 

Decided,  dS-sl-d5d,  adj.  Clear;  unequivocal; 
that  pats  an  end  to  doubt 

Decidedly,  d^sl-d^d-li,  adv.  In  a  decided  or 
determined  manner ;  clearly ;  indisputably. 

Deciduodbnbss,  di-sld-i-is-n^s,  s.  The  quality 
of  falling  once  a  year. 

Decollate,  d6-k61-lite,  v.  a.    To  behead. 

Decomposable,  d(^k6m-p(!)-zi-bl,  adj.  That  may 
be  decomposed;  capable  of  being  resolved  into  its 
constituent  elements. 

Decorously,  d^-k&^ris-li,  adv.  In  a  becoming 
manner. 

Decumbekt,  di-kdm-b^nt,  adj.  In  botany,  de- 
clined or  bending  down,  having  the  stamens  and  pis- 
tils bending  down  to  the  lower  Bid& 

Deemster,  d^im^tir,  s.  A  judge  In  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  in  Jeisev. 

Defamation,  dJf-f im-mi^hin,  5.  The  uttering 
of  slanderous  words  with  a  view  to  Injure  another's 
reputation;  slander;  calimmy. 

Defeasibleness,  d^t'6^z^-bl-n§s,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  defeasible. 

Defeotivelt,  d6-fSk-t^v-14,  adv.  In  a  defective 
manner;  Imperfectly. 

Defencelessness,  dWJnse-lSs-nJs,  a.  The  state 
of  being  unguarded  or  unprotected. 

Deferential,  dfef-^r-Sn^il,  adj.  Expressing 
deference. 

Deferment,  d^f^r-mSnt,  «.    Delay. 

Deficiently,  d^fish^nt-16,  adv.  In  a  defective 
maimer. 

Deficit,  dSf^f^lt,  a.  Want ;  deficiency ;  as  a 
dejidt  in  the  taxes  or  revenna 

Defoliation,  d6-f?>-l^^hfin,  s.  The  fall  of  the 
leaf  or  shedding  of  leaves;  the  season  of  shedding 
leaves. 

Deforce,  di-f6rse',  v.  a.  To  keet)  out  of  lawful 
possession  of  an  estate. 

Deformed,  d6-f6rmd',  o^;'.  Disfigured;  distorted; 
ngly;  base;  dlsgracefoL 

Defraddmhnt,  di-friwd-mSnt,  s.  The  act  of 
defrauding. 

Degenerately,  d^jfen^-ite-li,  adv.  In  a  de- 
generate manner;  basely. 

Dehiscence,  d^hls^nse,  s.  A  gaping.  In 
botang,  the  opening  of  capsules;  the  season  when 
capsules  open. 

Dehiscent,  d^hls^Snt,  adj.  Opening,  as  the  cap- 
sale  of  a  plant 

Deliquesob,  dSl-l^k-wSs',  v.  n.  To  melt  gradu- 
ally and  become  hquld  by  atti-acting  and  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  air. 

Deliqde.'jcence,  dM-li^kvrfis^s§nae,  t.  Sponta- 
uaoDsUqoe&ctloa  In  the  air. 


Deliquescent,  del-li-kw^s-sJnt,  adj.  Liquefy- 
ing in  the  air. 

Delphic,  deliflk,         \adj.    Relating  to  Delphi, 

Delphian,  dcl-fS-in,  J  and  to  the  celebrated  oracla 
of  Apollo  at  that  place. 

Delphine,  d§l-fin,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  dolphin, 
a  genus  of  fishes ;  peitaining  to  the  dauphin  of 
France. 

Delta,  d^-ti,  s.  The  Greek  letter  A ;  a  tract  of 
alluvial  land,  in  a  triangular  fomi,  as  in  £g>'pt 

Deltoid,  d^l-t6id,  adj.  Resembling  the  Greek  A ; 
triaugtilar.   »• 

Delusiveness,  d^-li-siv-nSs,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  doluslve ;  tendency  to  deceive. 

Demarcation,  d^-rair-k2i-sh0n,  s.  TTie  act  of 
marking  or  of  ascertaining  and  setting  a  limit ;  line 
of  separation  marked  or  determined. 

Demilune,  dSm-c'-lAne,  s.    A  half-nioon. 

Demiquaver.    See  Semiquaver. 

Dejossive,  d^-ni!s-siv,  adj.    Humble. 

Democratic,  dSm-6-kr^t-ik,  adj.     Popular;  per- 

■  taining  to  democracy  or  government  by  the  peopla 

Democratically,  dSm-6-krit^-kM-16,  adv.  In 
a  democratical  manner. 

Demonism,  d6-ni6ii-iziii,  s.  The  belief  in  demons 
or  false  gods. " 

Demonstrableness,  d6-m6n-str3,-bl-nes,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  demonstrable. 

Demoralization,'  d^-mfir-SJ-l^-zi-.'jh&n,  s.  Tlie 
act  of  subverting  or  corrupting  morals;  destruction 
of  moral  principles. 

Demoralize,  d^-m6r-rS,l-lze,  v.  a.  To  corrupt  or 
tmdermine  the  morals ;  to  render  coiTupt  in  morals. 

Demurrage,  d^-miir-rije,  s.  An  allowance  made 
to  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel,  for  delay  or  deten- 
tion in  port  beyond  the  appointed  time  of  departure. 

Dendrite,  dSn-drite,  a.  A  stone  or  mineral  on  or 
in  which  are  the  figures  of  shrubs  or  trees. 

Dendritic,  d^n-drit-ik.  \a<Jj.    Containing 

Dendritical,  d5n-drlt-i-kS.l,  j  the  figures  of 
shrubs  or  trees ;  having  a  ramified  appearance. 

Dendrolite,  d^u-dr6-llte,  ».  A  petrified  or  fossil 
shrub,  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant  _ 

Denotable,  d^-niiti-bl,  adj.  That  may  be  de- 
noted or  marked. 

Denouement,  d^n66-m6ng,  s.  (Fr.)  The  ua- 
raveUlng  or  discovery  of  a  plot 

Dent,  d^nt,„i;.  a.     To  make  a  dent,  or  smaU  hollow. 

Dent,  dSnt,  s.  A  tooth  or  projecting  point ;  a  hol- 
low made  by  the  pressure  of  a  hard  body  on  a  softer; 
indentatioa 


Toothed;  notchefl. 
Having   the    form  of 


Dentate,  den-tite,      \    ,• 

Dentated,  dSn-ta,-ted,  f     ■^ 

Dentoid,  d6n-t61d,  adj. 
teeth. 

Denunciate,  di-nftn-sh^-ite,  v.  a.  To  de- 
noimoe.   . 

Departmental,  di-pirt-mSn-tS,!,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  department  or  division. 

Depilate,  dSp-6-lite,  v.  a.    To  atrip  of  hair. 

Depilation,  d^p-WS^shdn,  s.  The  act  of  pulling 
ofif  the  hair. 

Deploy,  d6-pl66',  r.  n.  To  display;  to  open;  to 
extend ;  a  military  term. 

Depolarize,  d6-p6ilir-lze,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
polarity. 

Deposal,  di-p6-zS,l,  s.     The  act  of  deposing. 

Depot,  di-p6,  »•  lFr.\  A  depository  of  military 
stores. 

Depreciation,  d6-pri-sb6-i-sliftn,  s.  The  act  of 
lessening  or  crying  down  price  or  value.  The  felling 
of  value ;  reduction  of  worth. 

Depreciative,  d^pr^-sh^i-tiv,  adj.  Undei-valu- 
Ing. 

Depressive,  di-prSs-siv,  adj.  Able  or  tending  to 
depress. 

Deprivable,  d^pri-vi-bl,  adj.  That  may  be  de- 
prived. 
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Depriyement,  d4-prlve-ment,  s.  The  state  of 
losing  or  being  deprived. 

Dei'RIVER,  d^-prl-vdr,  8.  He  or  that  which  de- 
prives or  bereaves. 

Dkpdratoky,  d^p-6-r3,-t&r-r4,  adj.  Cleansing; 
purifj-tng,  or  tending  to  purlly. 

Deraiqnment,  diS-rine-mSnt,  s.  The  act  of  de- 
raignlng;  proof;  justiflcation. 

Derangement,  di-rinje-m^nt,  s.  A  putting  out 
of  order;  embarrassment;  disorderpf  the  Intellect  or 
reason;  delirium;  insanity. 

Derisively,  d6-rl-siv-16,  adv.    'Vnth  mockery  or 

•   contempt 

Derjial,  d5r-mSJ,  adj.  Pertaining  to  sMn;  con- 
sisting of  sliin. 

Descendibility,  d^s5n-d4-b!l-4-t4,  «.  Tlie  qua- 
lity of  being  descendible,  or  capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted from  ancestors. 

Describable,  d^-skrl-bi-bl,  adj.  Tliat  may  be 
described ;  capable  of  description. 

Desertful,  d^-zSrt-fdl,  a/^j.  High  in  desert; 
meritorious^ 

Deserving,  d^-z5r-ving,  adj.     Worthy  of  reward 

i    or  praise ;  meritorious. 

Deservingly,  d6-z5r-ving-l4,  adv.  Meritori- 
ously; with  Just  desert 

Deshabille,  dls-i-bll,  s.  (Fr.)  An  undress,  a 
loose  morning  dress.    See  Dishabille. 

Designative,  d^8-slg-ni-tiv,  adj.  Serving  to  de- 
signate or  indicate. 

Desipient,  di-slp-p^Jnt,  adj.  Trifling;  foolish; 
playfuL 

Desireableness,  di-zl-ri-bl-nSs,  8.  Tlie  qimlity 
of  being  desirable. 

Desolater,  d6s^6-h\-tfir,  s.    One  who  lays  waste. 

Despairful,  d6-spire-fdl,  adj.    Hopeless. 

Desperado,  d^s-pfr-5,-di,  s.  [Span.)  A  desper- 
ate feUow;  oric.  fearless,  or  regardless  of  safety. 

Despoiler,  d6-8p6il-dr,  s.  One  who  strips  by 
force ;  a  plunderer. 

Desponder,  d^-sp&n^fir,  s.  One  destitute  of 
hopa 

Despondingly,  di-sp6n-d!ng-16,  adv.  In  a  de- 
sponding manner;  with  dejection  of  spirits;  despair- 
ingly. 

Despotically,  di-spftt-4-k?ll-16,  adv.  With  un- 
limited power;  arbitrarily;  in  a  despotic  manner. 

Destkdctibility,  d6-8trAk-t^-b!l-6-t6,  s.  The 
quaUty  of  being  capable  of  destniction. 

Desultorily,  d^s-&l-t6r-6-16,  adv.  In  a  desul- 
tory manner;  without  method;  loosely. 

Desultoriness,  d5s-ftl-tfir-i-n§s,  s.  A  desultory 
manner;  unconnectedness ;  a  passing  from  one  thing 
to  another  without  order  or  metliod. 

Detainment,  d6-tine-m§nt,  s.  Tlie  act  of  de- 
taining; detention. 

Deteriorate,  ak-ik-vk-h-rhie.,  v.  n.  To  grow 
worse;  to  be  Impaired  In  quality;  to  degenerate; 
opposed  to  meUorate. 

Deteriorate,  d^ti-rJ-6-rate,  v.  a.  To  make 
worse ;  to  reduce  In  quaUty. 

Determined,  d6-t^r-mind,  adj.  Having  a  firm 
or  fl.xed  purpose. 

Detestableness,  di-t6s-ti-bl-n5s,  s.  Extreme 
hatefulness. 

Detiiiionement,  di-<Arine-mSnt,  s.  Removal 
from  a  throne. 

Detonate,  d6t-6-nite,  v.  n.  To  explode;  to  bum 
with  a  sudden  report 

Detorsion,  d6-tor-shin,  s.  A  turning  or  wresting; 
perversion. 

Detour,  di-tJir',  s.  (Fr.)  A  turning;  a  clrcv.it- 
cus  way. 

Detractive,  di-trSk-tlv,  adj.  na\-ing  the  qu.ality 
or  tendency  to  lessen  the  worth  or  estimation. 

Development,  d6-v61-ftpmJnt,  s.  An  unfolding; 
disclosure;  full  exhiliition. 

Devilishness,  div-vl-isli-nJs,  s.  The  qualities  of 
the  deviL 
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Devilry,  d6v-vl-r^,  s.  Diabolical  acts  or  con- 
duct 

Devisable,  d6-vi-zi-bl,  adj.  That  may  be  b»- 
queathed  or  given  by  wllL  That  can  be  Invented  or 
contrived. 

Devoutness,  di-v&it-nSs,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
devout 

Dexterocsness,  d5ks-tSr-fis-n5s,  s.  Dexterity; 
adroitness. 

Diabolically,  dl-i-bM-6-kil-16,  adv.  In  a  dia- 
bolical manner ;  very  wickedly ;  nefariously. 

Diaconal,  dl-SJi-6-iiil,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  dea- 
con. 

Diachylon,  di-Hk^-l&n,  s.    An  emollient  plaster. 

Dialectician,  di-l-lSk-tifih-iin,  s.  A  logician;  a 
reason  er. 

Dia logistic,  dl-il-16-jlst-ik,  adj.  Having  tho 
form  of  a  dialogue. 

Dialogize,  dl-il-lA-jlze,  v.  n.  To  discourse  ia 
dialogue. 

Diarist,  dl-i-rlst,  s.    One  who  keeps  a  diary. 

Diatonic,  dl-ft,-t6n-ik,  adj.  Ascending  or  descend- 
ing, as  in  sound,  or  from  sound  to  sound. 

Diatribe,  dl-&-trlbe,  s.  A  continued  discourse  or 
disputation. 

Dichotomy,  dl-k6t^-rai,  $.  In  astronomy,  that 
phase  of  the  moon,  in  wliich  It  appears  bisected,  or 
shows  only  half  its  disli,  as  at  the  quadratures. 

Dictum,  dlk-tim,  s.  [Lat.)  A  saying  or  asser- 
tion. 

DiDAcrnCALLT,  d6-dak-ti-kiil-16,  adv.  In  a  di- 
dactic manner. 

DiDUCTiON,  d^dftk-ehfin,  s.  Separation  by  with- 
drawing one  part  from  the  other. 

DiECiAN,  dl-i-shln,  s.  In  bolant/,  one  of  a  class  of 
plants,  whose  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  differ- 
ent plants  of  the  same  species. 

Differential,  dlf-fir-dn-sbSl,  adj.  An  epithet 
applied  to  an  infinitely  small  quaaiity,  so  small  as  to 
bo  leas  than  any  assignable  quantity. 

Diffidently,  dif^ft-dSnt-l^,  adv.  With  distrust; 
In  a  distrusting  manner;  modestly. 

Diffusibility,  dlf-f6-z6-bll-i-t6,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  diffusible,  or  capable  of  being  spread. 

Diffusible,  dlf-fi-zi-bl,  adj.  That  may  flow  or 
be  spread  in  all  directions ;  that  may  be  dispersed. 

Digestibility,  d6-jS8-t6-bil-6-ti,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  digestible. 

Digital,  dld-jit-il,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  fingers, 
or  to  digits. 

Digitalis,  dld-jlt-i-lls,  8.  The  plant  called  fox- 
glove. 

DiGRESSiONAli,  di-grfsh-fln-S,!,  adj.  Pertaining 
to,  or  consisting  in,  digression ;  departing  from  the 
main  purpose  or  subject 

DiLANiATiON,  d^-lan-i-i-sbAn,  s.  A  tearing  in 
pieces. 

Dilapidate,  di-lip-6-dite,  v.  a.  To  pull  down; 
to  waste  or  destroy. 

Dilapidate,  dWip-6-dite,  t>.  «.  To  go  to  ruin; 
to  fall  by  decay. 

Dilatorily,  dU-li-tir-fe-Ii,  adv.  With  delay; 
tardily. 

Dilettante,  dWfit-tln-tJi,  «.     {Ital)    One  who 
delights  in  promoting  science  or  the  fine  arts. 
plural,  DUettanti,  -tL 

Diluvial,  di-li-v^-ll,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  flood  • 
or  deluge ;  effected  or  produced  by  a  deluge. 

Dimensity,  d6-in6n-sc-t6,  s.    Extent;  capacity. 

Dimeter,  dim-^tdr,  adj.  Having  two  poetical 
measures. 

Dimidiate,  d6-mld-di-ite,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  two 
equal  parts. 

Dijiinisiiable,  d6-mln-lsh-JL-bI,  adj.  Capable  of 
being  dlmlnlslied. 

DiMissiON,  di-ml.sli-An,  *.    Leave  to  depart 

Dinoiness,  dln-j6-rJs,  s.    A  dusky  or  dark  hue. 

Dingy,  din-j6,  flf/;'.  Soiled;  sullied;  a  dark  co* 
loui;  dusky;  dun. 
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Diorama,  dl-6-rJ,-mi,  s.  A  newly  Invented  optical 
machine  giving  a  variety  of  light  and  shade. 

DlPHTHONOAL,  dip-iAftng-gil,  adj.  Belonging  to  a 
diphthong;  consisting  of  two  vowel  Bounds  pro- 
nounced in  one  syllable. 

Diplomatist,  dlp-16imi-tist,  &  One  employed  or 
versed  in  affairs  of  state. 

DiEECTORiAi.,  di-r6k-t6-r^il,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
directors  or  direction,  containing  direction  or  com- 
mand. 

DiEECTKESS,  d^rJk-trJs,  s.  A  female  who  directs 
or  manages. 

DiREFULLT,  dlre-fdl-li,  adv.  Dreadfolly;  tenibly; 
wofally. 

DiSAOCOMMODATE,  dls-lk-k6in-m6-dite,  r.  a. 
To  put  to  Inconvenience. 

DlSAFFlEM,  dis-fi,f-f  Srm',  v.  a.  To  deny;  to  contra- 
dict ;  to  overthrow  or  annul  a  decision. 

Disappearance,  difi-5,p-p4-rS,nse,  a.  Cessation 
of  appearance ;  a  removal  from  sight 

Disapproval,  dls-ip-pr66-v41. ».  Disapprobation; 
dislike. 

DiSARRANOEMENT,  dls-&r-rinje-m5nt,  s.  llieact 
of  disturbing  order  or  method ;  disorder. 

Disciple,  dis-sl-pl,  v.  a.  To  teach;  to  train  or 
bring  np.  To  make  disciples  of;  to  convert  to  doc- 
trines or  prlnciplea.  To  punish ;  to  discipline ;  (not 
In  use.) 

Discoid,  dls-kild,         \adj.    Having  the  fonn  of 

DiSCOlDAL,  dis-k61d-ilLl,Ja  disk  or  quoit;  applied 
to  such  flowers  as  the  tansy,  &c 

Disconnect,  dls-kin-nSkt",  v.  a.  To  separate;  to 
disunite ;  to  dissolve  connection. 

Disconnection,  dls-k6ii-n^k^hin,  «.  The  act  of 
separating;  separation;  want  of  union. 

DiscONTiNDODS,  dis-k6n-tln-ii-4s,  a/lj.  Broken  oil; 
Interrupted;  separated;  wide;  gaping. 

Discounter,  dis^k6int-4r,  &  One  who  advances 
money  for  interest  or  discount 

Discreditable,  dls-kr^d-it-i-bl,  adj.  Tending  to 
Injure  credit;  truurious  to  reputation;  disgiaoeful ; 
disreputablet 

Discrepancy,  dls-krSp-in-se,  s.  Difference,  dis- 
agreement, contrariety. 

Discretional,  dls-krish-dn-il,  adj.  Left  to  dis- 
cretion; unrestrained  except  by  discretion  or  Judg- 
ment 

DiscRETiONALLT,  dls-krJsh-4n-il-li,  adv.  At  or 
according  to  discretion. 

DiscURSiON,  dls-kdr^hin,  s.  A  rnnning  or  ram- 
bling about 

DisccRSiVENESS,  dls-kir^Iv-n5s,  8.  Range  or 
gradation  of  argument 

DisEMBARKMENT,  dlfl-iin-bSjk-mSiit, «.  The  act 
of  disembarlting. 

Disembarrass,  dis-^m-bir^rfis,  p.  a.  To  free  from 
embarrassment  or  perplexity;  (o  clear;  to  extri- 
cate. 

Disgorgement,  dlz-gftrje-mSnt,  «.  The  act  of 
disgorging ;  a  vomiting. 

Disgusting,  dlz-gist-ing,  adj.  Provoking  dislike; 
odious;  hatefuL 

Disgustingly,  dlz-gist-ing-li,  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  give  disgust 

Dishonourably,  dlz-ftn-nir-3.-bl^,  adv.  Re- 
proachfully ;  In  a  dishonourable  manner. 

Disinfect,  dls-ln-fSkt',  v.  a.  To  cleanse  from  in- 
fection ;  to  purify  from  contagious  matter. 

Disinfection,  dis-ln-Kk-shdn,  s.  Purification 
from  Infecting  matter. 

Disintegrate,  dis-In-tfe-grite,  v.  a.  To  separate 
the  Integrant  paita. 

Disintegration,  dlfl-ln-ti-grS,^h4n,  s.  The  act 
of  separating  integrant  parts. 

Disinterment,  dIs-in-tSr-mJnt,  s.  The  act  of  dis- 
interring, or  taking  out  of  the  earth. 

Dismast,  diz-m2lsf ,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  mast  or 
masts ;  to  break  and  carry  away  the  masts. 

Dismemberment,  diz-mlm-b4r-m4nt,  a.    Mutila- 


tion ;  ;the  act  of  severing  a  part  from  the  main 
body. 

Dismissal,  diz-mis'sJl,  s.    Dismission. 

Disorganization,  di3-6r-g8,-n6-zi-shin,  s.  The 
act  of  destroying  organic  structure,  or  connected 
system;  the  act  of  destroying  order.  The  state  ot 
being  disorganized. 

Disorganize,  dis-ir-gll-nlze,  c.  a.  To.  Ireak;  or 
destroy  organic  structure,  or  connected  system. 

Dispassionately,  dls-p3.sli-fin-ke-U,  adv.  With- 
out passion;  calmly;  cooUy. 

Dispensable,  dis-p5nis6-bl,  adj.  That  may  be 
dispensed  with, 

DiSPENSATlVE,  dls-p§n^i-tiv,  adj.  Granting  dis- 
pensation. 

Displacement,  dls-plise-mSnt,  s.  The  act  of 
displacing;  the  act  ofremovrug  from  the  usual  or 
proper  place. 

Disposable,  dls-p6-zi-bl,  adj.  Subject  to  disposal ; 
free  to  be  used  or  employed. 

Dispossession,  dls-pftz-zSsh-in,  s.  The  act  of 
putting  out  of  possession. 

DiSQUiETFDL,  dls-kwl^t-fiil,  adj.  Producing  in- 
quietude. 

Disreputable,  dls-r5p-i-tS,-bl,  adj.  Not  reput- 
able ;  not  in  esteem ;  not  honourable ;  low ;  mean. 

Dissector,  dis-sSk-tir,  «.  One  who  dissects;  an 
anatomist 

Disseverance,  dls-sSv-Ar-^se,  a.  The  act  of 
dissevering;  separation. 

Dissident,  dis-s^-d^nt,  adj.    Kot  agreeing. 

Dissyllabic,  dls-sD-lib-iik,  adj.  Consisting  of 
two  syllables  only. 

Distastepulness,  dlB-tiste-fil-n£s,  s.  Disagree- 
ableness;  dislike. 

Distillery,  di8-tll-l4r^r4,  «.  The  building  and 
works  where  distilling  Is  carried  on. 

Distressfully,  dis-trSs-fdl-!i,  adv.  In  a  pain- 
ful manner. 

DiSTRESSiNO,  dlfl-trSs-ing,  adj.  Very  afflicting; 
affecting  with  severe  pain. 

Distrtbutek,  dls-trib-6-tAr,  s.  One  who  divides 
or  deals  out  in  parts ;  a  dispenser. 

Ditto,  dit-tA,  adv.  {ItaL)  Contracted  hito  do.  It 
denotes  said,  aforesaii  or  the  same  thing 

Diuturnal,  di-i-t6r^nil,  adj.  Lasting;  being  of 
long  continuance. 

Divergence,  d^-vSr-jJnse,  a.  A  receding  from 
each  other;  a  going  farther  apart 

Diversiform,  d^-v^r-si-firm,  adj.  Of  a  different 
form ;  of  various  forma. 

Diverting,  d6-vSrt-ing,  ac?;.  Pleasing;  amusing; 
entertaining. 

Diving-bell,  di-vlng-bel,  «.  A  hoUow  vessel 
In  which  a  person  may  descend  Into  deep  water; 
used  for  laying  the  foundation  of  piers,  &c 

Divisive,  d^-vi^ziv,  adj.  Forming  division ;  creat- 
ing division  or  discord. 

DivuLsrvE,  d6-vil^iv,  adj  That  pulls  asunder; 
that  rends. 

DoCTOgATE,  d6k-tdr-ite,  a.  The  degree  of  a  doc- 
tor. 

Documentary,  d6k-ft-m§n-tS,-rfe,  adj.  Pertaining 
to  written  evidence ;  consisting  in  documents. 

Dog'8-ear,  d6gz-Wr,  s.  The  comer  of  a  leaf  in  a 
book  turned  down  like  a  dog's  ear. 

Dolorously,  d6li6-r43-16,  a<fa.  Sorrowfully;  in  a 
manner  to  express  pain. 

DoLTiSHNESS,  d61t^ish-iiSs,  8.    stupidity. 

Domestic,  d6-m§s-t{k,  s.  A  servant  or  hired  la- 
bourer, residing  with  the  family. 

Domestication,  d6-m6s-t6-kiishtin,  s.  The  act 
of  living  much  at  home ;  the  act  of  taming  or  reclaim- 
ing vrlld  animals. 

Domicile,  dftm-^sil,  s.    An  abode  or  mansion. 

Dominican,  d6-nun-i-kS,n,  adj.  Belonging  to 
an  order  of  religious  monks,  named  after  St, 
Dominic,  their  founder,  t  One  of  the  Dominican 
friars. 
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DosiiNO,  dbm-i-nb,  s.     A  kind  of  hood ;   a  long 

dress;  a  masquerade  dress;  a  lund  of  play. 
Donee,  d»S-U(i',  s.   A  person  to  whom  a  gift  or  dona- 

tiou  is  made. 
Donkey  d&ng-k^,  s.  An  ass  or  mnle  used  for  riding. 
DOKUANCY,  d6r-ra!in-s^,  s.    Quiescence. 
Dotation,  d6-ti,-sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  endo^'.-ing  or 
of  bestowing  a  man-iage  portion  on  a  woman.    En- 
dowment ;  establisliment  of  funds  for  sui)poi-t 
DouAKiER,  d664niyii,  s.     {Fr.)     An  officer  of  the 

customs. 
Doubtlessly,  d6ut-15s-]6,  adi'.    Unquestionably. 
DOUCEDK,  d66-sire',  s.  (Fr.)     A  present  or  gift ;  a 

bribe. 

Dovelike,  dftv-like,  adj.    Resemijling  a  dove. 
Dovetail,  div-tile,  v.  a.    To  imite  in  form  of  a  ,. 

doTe's  tail 
DoiOLOQiCAL,  d6k-s6-l&d-ji-ka,l,  adj.  Pertainin; 

to  doxology ;  giving  praise  to  God. 
Drab,  dr^b,  adj.    Being  of  a  dun  colour,  like  th 

cloth  BO  called- 
Dkab,  drib,  *    A  kind  of  tliick  wooUen  cloth. 
Dkagoman,   drig-iVraiu,  s.      An  interpreter; 
term  in  general  ufie  In  the  Levant  and  other  parts  of 
the  East 
Drainage,  dr&ne-ije,  a.    A  draining;  a  gradual 

flowing  otf  of  any  water. 
Dramatize,  drfl.m-i-tize,  v.  a.    To  compose  in  the 
form  of  the  di-ama,  or  to  give  to  a  composition  the 
fbnn  of  a  play. 
Drastic,  dras-t!k,  adj.     Powei-fol;   acting  witli 

strength  or  violence ;  efficacious. 
Draughts,    drSfts,    s.   pL    A    game  played   on 

checkers. 
Draughts-man,   dr4fts-mfi,n,   s.     A   man   who 
draws  writings  or  designs,  or  one  who  is  skilled  in 
such  drawings. 
Drearily,  dri^r^l^,  adv.    Gloomily;  dismally. 
Dreariness,  dr^-r^-nSs,  s.    Dismalness;  gloomy 

soUtude. 
DREDGiNG-MACTirNE,  drM-jing-mi-sli6in,  s.  An 
engine  used  to  take  up  mnd  or  gravel  from  the  bot- 
tom of  rivers,  doclts,  &a 
Druidical,  dri-ld^kS,],  adj.     Pertaining  to  the 

Druids. 
Druidism,  dril-idizm,  s.     The  system  of  religion 

taught  by  the  Druids. 
Dropaceods,  drti-pi^hfts,  adj.  Producing  drupes; 

pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  dnipes. 
Drupe,  drape,  S.     In  botany,  a  pulpy  pericarp,  or 
fruit  without  valves,  containing  a  nut  or  stone  with 
a  kernel,  as  the  plum,  peacli,  A,c. 
Drysalter,  dji-s&lt-ir,  s.    A  dealer  in  salted  or 

dry  meats,  pickles,  sauces,  &c 
DoALTTY,  du-S,l^t6,  s.     That  which  expresses  tvvo 

in  number;  division;  separation. 
Duchess,  ditsh^s,  s.    The  wife  of  a  duke. 
Duchy,  ditsb^,  s.    The  territor>-  which  gives  title 
I       to  a  duke. 

i    DuFi'BL,  d&f^fl,  «.     A  thick,  coarse  kind  of  woollen 
cloth,  having  a  thick  nap  or  frieze. 
DuLcrrUDE,  ddlis^tftde,  s.    Sweetness. 
Dumb-bells,  d&m-bMz,  a.  pL    Weights  swung  in 

the  hands  for  eiercisa 
Dumpy,  dim-pi,  adj.    Short  and  thick. 
DuNNiSH,    din-nlsh,    adj.      inclined    to    a   dun 

colour;  somewhat  dun. 
Durbar,  ddr-b5,r,  «.    An  andionce-room  In  India. 
Duskiness,  disk^6-n6.s,  S.  Incipient  or  partial  dark- 
noes;  a  slight  or  moderate  degree  of  darkness  or 
blaclniess. 
Duster,  dftst^ir,  s.    A  utensil  to  clear  from  dust; 

also,  a  sieve. 
Dustiness,   dftsti^-nSs,  i.     Tlie   state   of   being 

dusty. 
Dutch,  dfttsh,  «.    The  people  of  Hollund ;  also,  their 

language. 
Dye,  di,  r.  a.    To  etain;  to  colour;  to  give  a  new 
and  Denaanent  colotir. 
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Dynameter,  din-nlm-i  tir,  s.  An  instrument  for 
determining  the  magnifying  jtower  of  telescopes. 

Dyn.\mical,  dln-n^-^k^l,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
strength  or  power. 

Dynamics,  dln-nimi'iks,  a.  pi  Tlie  branch  of 
mechanical  philosophy  which  ti'e;its  of  moving 
powtr.s,  or.the  action  of  forces,  when  they  give  rise  to 
motion. 

Dynastic,  dm-is-t!k,  adj.  Relating  to  a  dj-nasty 
or  line  of  kings. 

Dysenteiuc,  dls-s5n-tSr-ik,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
dysenteiy. 

Dyspeptic,  dls-p§p-tifc,  adj.  Afflicted  with  indi- 
gestion. 


E. 


Earache,  46r-ike,  s.    Pain  In  the  ear. 
Earning,  ir-ning,  s.     (Commonly  used  In  the  pl^ 
Tliat  which  is  earned;    that  wliich  is  gained  by 
merit  or  labour,  sen'ices  or  performance;  wages; 
reward. 

Easel,  i^zl,  s.  The  frame  on  which  painters  placa 
their  canvass. 

Eburnean,  ^bftr-n6-&n,  adj.     Made  of  ivory. 

Ecclesiarch,  6k-kl6-zhi-Sxk,  s.  A  ruler  of  the 
church. 

Ecclesiastes,  S.k-kli-zhi-5.s-tiz,  s.  A  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament 

EccLESLASTicus,  6k-kl^zhi-Ss-t6-kfis,  s.  A  book 
of  the  Apocrypha. 

Echelon,  6sh-6-l6ng,  s.  (jFV.)  In  military  tactics, 
the  position  of  an  army  in  tlie  form  of  steps,  or  with 
one  division  more  advanced  than  another. 

EcHiNATE,  6-kl-itS,te,  adj.  Set  with  prickles  hke  a 
hedgehog. 

Eclectically,  6k-15k-t6-kSl-16,  adv.  By  way  of 
choosing  or  selecting. 

Economically,  fek-k6-n6m^-kil-16,  adv.  With 
economy. 

EcoNOiucs,  §k-k6-n6m-iks,  s.  pi.  The  science  of 
1  ousehold  affairs. 

ECONOJUST,  ^k6n-(S-mlst,  $.  One  who  manages 
domestic  or  other  concerns  with  fnigiility ;  one  who 
writes  on  economy. 

Economize,  6-k6ni6-mlze,  v.  a.  To  manage  pecu- 
niary concerns  with  frugaUty. 

Ecumenic,  6k-6-m6n-ik,  \  adj.     General ; 

Ecumenical,  Sk-i-men-i-kil,  j  universal ;  ap- 
plied to  the  councili  of  the  early  Christian  church. 

Editorship,  td-^tftr-sldp,  s.  The  business  of  an 
editor. 

EDITORLA.L,  Sd-4-ti-r6-M,  adj.  Pertaining  to  an 
editor. 

Educational,  Jd-jfi-ki-shin-JVl,  adj.  Pertainin;; 
to  education;  derived  fiom  education. 

Educator,  Sd-jii-kil-tir,  s.     One  who  edncates. 

Edulcorative,  6-d&l-ki-rJ,-tiv,  adj.  Having  the 
quaUty  of  sweetening. 

Effeminately,  6f-fSm-i-nite-16,  adv.  Inawo- 
manisli  manner;  weakly;  softly. 

EFFER^  ESCENT,  Sf-f6r-vfis-s5nt,  adj.  Gently  boU- 
ing  or  1  uhbllng,  by  means  of  the  disengagement  of  aa 
elastic  tiuid. 

Effete  Sf-fite',  adj.  Barren ;  not  capable  of  pro- 
ducing young,  as  an  animal,  or  fruit ;  worn  out  with 
age. 

Efficaciousness,  ^^f-fi-ki-shis-nis,  s.  The  qua- 
Uty of  being  efQcjicious. 

EFFiCiiNTLY,  fcf-fish-ySnt-li,  adv.  With  effect; 
cffcctivGly. 

Effulge,  Sf-filje',  v.  n.  To  send  forth  a  flood  ol 
hght ;  to  shine  with  splendour. 

Egotis'i  ICAL,  ?g-6-t!sit6-kil,  04^.  Addicted  to 
egotism  ;'-contaiuing  cgotiBin. 
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Egkeqiousness,  6-gri-ji-As-nJs,  s.    The  state  of 

being  gieat  or  eitraordiiiary. 
Elder,  i-dfir,  s.    A  specie*  of  dudi. 
EiDEE-DOWN,  l-ddr-doiu,  5.  Down  or  soft  f  athers 

of  the  eider  duck. 
Elkcteically,    ^-15k-tr^kM-16,    adv.     In  the 

manner  of  electricity,  or  by  means  of  it 
Electrify,  ^ISk-tr^fl,  v.  a.    To  charge  with 
electricity ;  to  gire  an  electric  shock ;  to  excite  uud- 
denly ;  to  give  a  sudden  shock. 
Electkift,  WSk-trt^fi,   v.  n.    To  become  elec- 
tric: 
Elementartness,    Jl-^-m6n-tS,-r^n§s,   s.     Tlie 
state  of  being  elementarj'  i  tte  simplicity  of  iiatiu  e ; 
uncompounded  state. 
Elephantiasis,  el-^fin-tl-3,-zls,  s.    A  species  of 
leprosy,  »o  called  from  covering  the  skin  wit>"  mcrus- 
■    tatlons  like  those  of  an  elephant. 
j   Elecsinian,  61-6-sin-^-^n,  flf/y.    Relating  to  Eleu- 
sis  In  Grtece,  and  especially  to  the  religious  mys- 
I       teries  th«ire  celebrated. 

I   Eleye,  iL-live,  s.     {Fr.}     One  brought  up  or  pro- 
I       tected  by  another. 
Elfin,  41- flu,  adj.    Relating  or  pertaining  to  elye*. 
Eliminate,    i-IIm^nite,  v.  a.    To  expel;    to 
!       thrust  out ;  to  set  at  liberty. 
I   Ellipsoid,  Sl-Ilp^s6id,'«.    In  conies,  a  wild  figure 
j       formed  by  the  reyolutlon  of  an  ellipse  about  ita 
axis. 
Eloquently,  Slii-kw4nt-14,  oJd.  With  eloquence ; 
in  an  eloquent  manner. 
I    Elucidative,  i-li-s^i-tlT,  a((/.  lliro wing  light; 
I        explanatory. 

j    Eluteiation,  ]^16-tri-iXshin,  s.    ">  .:o  operation 
I     ■    of  purifjing  by  'washing  and  straining. 
:    Eslancipatoe,    6-m3,ni8^-pfi,-ti\r,    s.     One  who 
j        emancipates  or  liberates  from  bondaga 
j    Embed,  fim-b^d',  v.  a.    To  lay  as  in  a  bed;  to  lay 
I        in  surrounding  matter. 

!    Esibezzlee,  Sm-bez-zl^r,  s.    One  who  embezzles, 
j    Emblazonry,  ^m-hlk-za-ri,  s.  Plcturson  shielils; 
I        display  of  figures. 

j    EMBLEkATizE,  ^m-blfim-l-tize,  v.  a.    To  repre- 
I        sent  by  an  emblem. 

;    Embody,  Sm-b6d-de,  v.  a.    To  form  or  collect  into 

i        a  body  or  united  mass ;  to  iucoi-pornte ;  to  concentrate. 

Embolden,  em-bole-dii,  v.  a.    To  give  boldness  or 

courage;  to  encourage. 
Embower,  fim-b6d-iir,  v.  n.   To  lodge  or  rest  in  a 

bower. 
Embroilment,  Jm-brAIl-mf  nt,  s.  CoBfnsion :  dis- 
turbance. 
Emendatoey,  ^-m5n-di-t&r-ri,  adj.    Contribut- 
ing to  emendation. 
Emir,  ^imir,    [Turkish,  ^m^ir')  s.     A  title  of 

dignity  among  the  Turks,  denoting  a  pri  ca 
Emolliate,  ^m61-lt!-&te,  v.  a.   To  soften;  to  ren- 
der effeminate. 
Emolumental,  6-in61-i!i-mJnt-il,  adj.  Producing 

profit;  useful;  profitable;  adrantageous.' 
Empalement,  em-pileim6nt,  s.    A  fencing,  for- 
tifying, or  enclosing  with  stakes ;  a  putting  to  death 
by  thrusting  a  stake  into  the  body. 
Emphasize,  Smif^-size,  v.  a.  To  utter  or  pronounce 

•with  a  particular  or  more  forcible  stress  of  voice. 
Emu,  6-m6,  s.     a  name  of  the  cassowary. 
Emulsive,  ^mfil-slv,  adj.    Softening;"  milk-Uke. 
Enactment,  ^n-iktiment,  s.     The  passing  of  a 
bill  into  a  law ;  the  act  of  voting,  decreeing,  and  giv- 
ing validity  to  a  law. 
Enamelling,  §n-aui-6l-lliig,  s.    llie  act  or  art  of 

laying  enamels. 
Encase,  fen-kise',  v.  a.    To  Inclose  or  confine  in  & 

case  or  cover. 
EIncyclopedian,  Sn-sl-kl6-p^-di-Sji,  adj.     Em- 
bracing the  whole  circle  of  learning. 
Encyclopedist,  ^n-sl-kli!)  p6-dlst,  ,s.     The  com- 
piler of  an  encyclopedia,  or  one  who  assists  in  such 
compUatioD. 


Endorsee,  Sii-d6r-sir,  s.    The  person  who  en- 
dorsoa 
^*  Endorse,  and  ita  derivatives  are  more  commonly 

spelled  M'itb  in  than  en. 

Endurable,  Sn-di-ri-bl,  adj.  That  can  be  borne 
or  suffered. 

Energetically,  6n-^r-j5t-6-k3J-l^,  adv.  With 
force  and  vigour. 

Enforceable,  4n-f6rse-4-bl,  adj.  That  may  bo 
enforced. 

Engaging,  Sn-gije-ing,  adj.  Winning;  attrac- 
tive; pleasing. 

Engagingly,  Sn-gije-ing-I^,  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  win  the  affections. 

Engraving,  §n-gT;\-ving,  s.  The  act  or  art  of 
cutting  stones,  metals,  and  other  bard  substances, 
and  representing  thereon  figures,  letters,  characters, 
and  deviees ;  a  branch  of  sculpture ;  a  print. 

Eniguatize,  6-nig-mi-tke,  v.  n.  To  utter  or  form 
enigmas;  to  deal  in  riddles. 

Enlistment,  en-llst-mfint,  s.  The  act  of  enlisting; 
the  writing  by  which  a  soldier  is  bonnd. 

Ennui,  ing^w^,  s.  {Fr.)  Weaiiness;  heaviness; 
la«8itude  of  fastidiousness. 

Enriches,  4n-rltsh-dr,  s.    One  tliat  enriches. 

Ensauple,  Sn-sSm-pl,  s.  An  example ;  a  pattern 
or  model  for  imitation :  {rarely  used.) 

Estallmest,  fen-tile-mSnt,  s.  The  act  of  giving, 
as  an  estate,  and  directing  tlie  mode  of  descent. 

Entertaining,  Sn-tSr-tine-lng,  adj.  Pleasing; 
amusing;  diverting. 

Enthusiastically,  Jn-<Ad-zh4-^-t^-kiI-I4,  adv. 
With  enthusiasm. 

Entombment,  4n-t66mim6nt,  s.    Burial 

Entomological,  5n-t(!i-m6-16d-j6-kal,  adj.  Per- 
taining to  the  science  of  insects. 

Entomologist,  §u-t6-mM^-jist,  s.  One  versed 
in  the  science  of  insects. 

Entomology,  Jn-ti-mil-ft-j^,  s.  That  part  of 
zoology  wliich'treats  of  insects. 

Entreative,  cn-tri-tlv,  adj.     Pleading  earnestly. 

Entremets,  ingitr-mi,  s.  (Fi:)  Small  plates 
set  between  the  principal  dishes  at  table,  or  dainty 
dishes. 

Entrepot,  fijig-tr-p6,  s.  (Fr.)  A  warehouse  or 
magazine  for  the  deposit  of  goods. 

Entjmerative,  6-nii-m^r-a,-tlv,  adj.  Counting; 
reckoning  up, 

Enunciatory,  6-n4n'sh^i-tfir-r6,  adj.  Contain- 
ing utterance  or  sound. 

ENVELOPStENT,  §n-vel-ip-m Jnt,  s.  A  wrapping ; 
an  inclosing  or  covering  on  all  sides. 

Envoyship,  Cn-v66-6hip,  s.  The  ofQce  of  an  en- 
voy. 

EoLIAN,  6-^-l^&n,  adj.,  better  A:oUan.  Pertaining 
to  jEolns,  the  fabulous  deity  of  the  vrfnds.  Tlie  ^^'o- 
lian  lyre  is  an  instrument  that  sounds  by  the  impulse 
of  air  upon  the  strings. 

EoLlPlLE.    See  ^olopiU. 

Epekgne,  i-p^m',  s.  [Fr.)  An  ornamental  stand 
for  a  large  glass  dish  with  branches. 

Epha,  ^-f?l,  s.  A  Hebrew  raeasme  of  three  pecks 
and  three  pints,  or,  according  to  some,  of  seven  gal- 
lons and  foiir  pints,  or  about  1-5  solid  inches. 

Ephori,  ki'-h-T\,  s.  pi.  In  ancitnt  Sparta,  magistrates 
chosen  by  the  people. 

Epicediam,  C'p-^-s^-de-in,  adj.  Elegiac;  mourn, 
ful. 

Epicene,  ip-^-stoe,  adj.   Common  to  both  sexes. 

EpiDEiiMic,  §p-^-dJr-mIk,  \adj.  Pertaining 

Epidermidal,  6p-6-d6r-iii4-dai,  j  to  the  cuticle 
covering  the  sldn. 

Epiglottls,  ep-i-gl{)t-t!s,  «.  Oae  of  the  cartilat^es 
of  the  larynx,  whose  use  is  to  cover  the  glottis  -w hiu 
food  0    Jrink  Is  passing  into  the  stomach. 

Epigraph,  tp-^-grS.f,  s.  Among  antiquaries,  an  in- 
scription on  a  building. 

Episcopalian,  <^-pis-k6-pi.-l^'ln,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  government  by  bishops. 
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Episcopalian,  i-p!3-k6-pS.-li-!ln,  s.  One  who  be- 
longs to  an  episcopal  chuich. 

Episodically,  fep-i-s&d-^-k^l-l^,  ady.  By  way  of 
episode. 

Epistolic,  ip-Is-t6l-ik,  \adj.       Pertaining 

Epistolioal,  6p-is-t61-6-kul,  J  to  letters  or  epistles. 

Epdlaby,  cp-i-l^-r^,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  feast  or 
banquet 

Equalization,  fe-kw8,I-6-zS,-shfln,  s.  The  act  of 
equalizing,  or  state  of  being  equalized. 

Equiangular,  6-kw6-Jing^gu-lir,  adj.  Consist- 
ing 0^  or  having  equal  angles. 

Equitableness,  6k-kw6-t3,-bl-nSs,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  Just;  equity. 

Equitation,  Sk-kw6-ti^shdn,  s.  A  riding  on 
horseback. 

pQurvOKE,  6-kw6-v6ke,  8.  An  ambignons  term, 
equivocation. 

Eradiate,  ^r5Ai6-&te,  v.  n.  To  shoot  as  rays  of 
light ;  to  beam. 

Ekasion,  ^riXzhdn,  a.  The  act  of  erasing ;  obli- 
teration. 

Erasure,  i-ri-zhfire,  8.  The  act  of  erasing;  a 
scratching  out;  obliteration. 

Erectly,  6-rSkt-16,  adv.     In  an  erect  posture. 

Erotic,  fe-r6t-ik,  1  adj.    Pertaining  to  love ; 

Erotical,  i-rot-^kil,  /treating  of  lov& 

EiiOTic,  6-r6t-ik,  a.  An  amorous  composition  or 
poem. 

Ei'.PETOLOOY,  fr-p4-tul-6-jt,  s.  That  part  of  na- 
tural history  which  treats  of  reptUes. 

Erse,  drse,  8.  The  language  of  the  descendants  of 
tlie  Gaels  or  Celts,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

Escapade,  6s-kfirpide,  s.  {Fr.)  The  fling  of  a 
horse. 

Escapement,  ^skipe-mfnt,  «.  That  part  of  a 
clock  or  watch,  which  regulates  its  movements. 

Escarpment,  4s-kirp-m§nt,  a.  A  slope ;  a  steep 
declivity. 

Esculapian,  fis-ku-Ii-pi-S,n,  adj.  .Medical ;  per- 
taining to  the  healing  art ;  (fi-om  F.uulapius.) 

Esophagus,  i-zof-fi-g4s,  s.  The  gnllet  See 
OesophagvA, 

Esoteric,  6s-6-tJr-ik,  adj.  Private:  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  private  instructions  and  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras ;  opposed  to  exoteric,  or  public,  which  see. 

Essentiality,  ^s-s6n-slifil-6-t6,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  essential ;  first,  or  constituent  principles. 

Estafette,  ^s-ta-f^t',  a.   {Fr.)  A  urtUtary  courier. 

Etesian,  fe-ti-zhin,  adj.  Stated ;  applied  to  winds 
blowing  at  stated  times  of  the  year ;  periodical 

Ethehealize,  6-f/i6-r6-il-lze,  v.  a.  To  convert 
into  ether,  or  into  a  very  subtle  fluid. 

Etiolate,  6-t6-6-lite,  v.  n.  To  become  white  or 
whiter;  to  be  whitened. 

Etiolate,  6-t4-6-lAte,  v.  a.  To  blanch ;  to  whiten 
by  excluding  the  sun's  rays. 

Etiolation,  6-t^6-l.'i-shftn,  s.  The  operation  of 
being  whitened,  or  of  becoming  white,  by  excluding 
the  hght  of  the  sun. 

Etymologically,  6t-i-in6-16d-jfe-kai-14,  adv. 
According  to  etjTiiology. 

EULOOICAL,  jt.-\t)d-}h-kt\,  adj.  Containing  praise ; 
commendatory.    Eulogic  is  also  used. 

Eulogist,  yA-l6-j!st,  s.  One  who  praises  and  com- 
mends another. 

Eulogize,  yi-16-jlze,  r.  a.  To  praise;  to  speak  or 
write  In  commendation  of  another ;  to  extoL 

Eunuchism,  yi-nCik-izm,  s.  The  state  of  being  a 
emmclu 

Euphemism,  yft-fi-mlzm,  s.  A  representation  of 
good  qualities;  particularly,  in  rfwMjric,  a  figure  by 
whicli  a  deliciite  word  or  expression  is  substituted  for 
one  which  iji  oU'cnsive. 

Euphonious,  yi-ift-ii6-fis,  adj.  Agreeable  to  sound. 

Evanescence,  5v-Jl-nSs-s6nse,  s.  A  vanishing ; 
a  giadual  departure  from  sight  or  possession. 

Eva.noelization,  dv-in  jel-i-zi-sliun,  «,     The 
act  of  evangelizing. 
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Evasively,  ^vi-slv-li,  adv.  By  evasion  or  sul>- 
terfuge. 

Evasiveness,  i-v&^iv-n&s,  ».  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  evasiva 

Eversion,  ^vfir^hin,  s.  An  overthrowing ;  de- 
struction. 

Evoke,  ^v6ke',  ».  a.  To  call  forth ;  to  call  from 
one  tribunal  to  another ;  to  remove. 

Exactitude,  ^gz-ik-ti-tiide,  a.  Nicety;  exact- 
ness. 

Exaggeratory,  Sgz-idje-ir-i-t4r-r^,  adj.  Con- 
taining exaggeration. 

Exarch,  Sks-irk,  s.  A  prefect  or  governor ;  a  de* 
puty  or  legate  in  the  Greek  Chm-ch. 

Exarchate,  6ks-fix-kite,  s.  The  office,  dignity, 
or  administration  of  an  exarch. 

Excandescent,  ^ks-ka.n-d6s-sent,  adj.  White 
with  heat 

Excerpt,  6k-s§rpt,  s.  A  passage  selected ;  more 
commonly  used  In  the  plural 

Exohanqeable,  6kfl-tsh4nje-i-bl,  adj.  That  may 
be  exchanged. 

Exchequer,  dks-tshSk-6r,  v.  a.  To  institute  a 
process  against  a  person  in  the  court  of  exchequer. 

Excisable,  6k-slze-i-bl,  adj.  Liable  or  subject  to 
excise. 

Excitability,  Sk-site-i-bll-16-ti,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  capable  of  excitement 

Excitable,  fek-slte-i-bl,  adj.  Capable  of  being 
excited. 

ExcLUSiONlST,  Jks-kli-zhin-ist,  s.  One  who 
would  preclude  another  from  some  privilege. 

ExcLUsrvBNESS,  Sks-kli^iv-nSs,  s.  State  of  being 
exclusive. 

Excogitation,  ^ks-k&dje-6-ti,-shfin,  «.  Inven- 
tion; contrivance;  theactofdevisinginthethoughta 

ExcKDOiATiON,  dks-kri6-sh&-i,-slidn,  s.  Torment; 
vexatioiL 

Exculpation,  iks-kil-pi-shfin,  a.  The  act  of 
vindicating  from  a  charge ;  excuse. 

Exculpatory,  6ks-kal-pS,-t&r-ri,  adj.  Able  to 
clear  from  the  charge  of  fault  or  guilt;  containing 
excusa 

Excursively,  Jks-k4r-slv-16,  adv.  In  a  wander- 
ing manner. 

Exercisable,  iks-er-sl-zi-bl,  adj.  That  may  be 
exercised. 

Exergue,  ^gz-firg*,  $.  A  little  space  around  or 
without  the  figures  of  a  medal,  left  for  the  inscription, 
cipher,  device,  date,  &c 

Exhaustible,  6gz-biws-ti-bl,  adj.  That  maybe 
exhausted. 

ExHiiiiTiONEE,  ^ks-hi-blsli-in-ir,  s.  In  Englidi 
universities,  one  who  has  a  pension  or  allowance 
granted  for  the  encouragement  of  learning. 

Exhumation,  fks-hft-mi^hin,  s.  The  digging 
up  of  a  dead  body  Interred;  the  disintemng  of  a 
corpse.    Tlie  digging  up  of  any  thing  buried. 

Exhume,  feks-liiimo',  v.  a.    To  disinter. 

Exility,  ^g-zU-c'i-t^,  s.    Slendemess;  thinness. 

ExoFFiciAL,  Sks-&f-f isb^iU,  adj.  Proceeding  ftom 
office  or  autiiority. 

Exonerative,  6gz-6n-fir-!ll-tiv,  adj.  Freeing  from 
an  obligation. 

Exorbitantly,  Jgz-6r-b^-tJnt-li,  adv.  Enor- 
mously; excessively. 

Exordial,  Cgz-5r^d6-ill,  adj.  Pertaining  to  tha 
exordiiun. 

Expansiveness,  Sks-pin-slv-nSs,  s.  Tlie  quality 
of  being  expansiva 

Expatriate,  fks-pi-trfe-ite,  v.  a.  To  banish;  to 
quit  one's  countiy. 

E.XPATKIATION,  dks-pj,-tr6-i-shfin,  c.  Banish- 
ment; forsaking  one's  own  country. 

Expectorant,  61c8-p6k-t6-rfl,nt,  8.  A  medicine 
which  promotes  discliargea  from  the  lungs ;  ady.,  pro- 
moting expectoraiioii. 

Exi'EDiTiousLY,  6k8-p6-disb-us-l^,  adv.  Speedily; 
hastily ;  with  celerity  or  dispatch. 
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ExPENDirUEE,  feks-p^D-di-tire,  s.  The  act  of 
expending ;  disbtirsement ;  money  expended. 

Ex'PEKiMENTALiST,  6ks-p6r-6-mSn-t51-ist,  s.  One 
who  makes  experiments. 

ExPLiciTNEsa,  6ks-plis-it-n5s,  s.  Plainness  of  lan- 
guage, or  expression;  clearness;  direct  expression. 

Exponent,  feks-pi-nfint,  S.  In  algebra,  the  number 
or  flgm-e  which,  placed  above  a  root  at  the  right  hand, 
denotes  how  often  that  root  is  repeated,  the  ej'po- 
nent  of  the  ratio  or  proportion  between  two  numbers 
or  quantities,  is  the  quotient  arising  .when  tie  ante- 
cedent is  divided  by  the  consequent 

ExFOSiTOET,  ^ks-p6z-i-t4r-r6,  adj.  Serving  to 
explainer  llhistrate. 

ExpOBOATE,  6ks-p&r-gite,  v.  a.  To  purge;  to 
cleanse;  to  purify  from  anything  noxious,  offensive, 
or  erroneous. 

Extern AiiS,  fiks-tSr-n^lz,  t.  pi.  The  outward  parts ; 
exterior  fonn.  Outward  rites  and  ceremonies;  visi- 
ble forma. 

ExTiKPABLB,  6k-8t&:-pi-bl,  adj.  That  may  be 
rooted  out 

Extortionate,  iks-tir^hin-ite,  adj.  Oppres- 
sive, containing  extortion. 

Extra,  fiks^tri.  (Lot.)  A  Latin  preposiHon, 
denoting  beyond  or  excess;  as  extra-work,  extni 
pay,  work  or  pay  beyond  what  is  usual,  or  agreed  on. 

Extricable,  6ks-tr6-kS,-bl,  adj.  That  can  be 
extricated. 

Exultant,  Sga-il-tlLnt,  adj.  Rejoicing  trium- 
phantly. 

Ei'ELASH,  i-lish,  a.  The  line  of  hair  that  edges  the 
eyelid. 

Eyesalve,  l^silv,  s.    Ointment  for  the  eye. 
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Fabulousness,  ftb-i-lAs-nSs,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  fabulous. 

Facade,  fS.-sid',  s.  [Fr.)  Front  view  or  elevation 
of  an  edifice. 

Facetle,  f3,-s^-sh6-6,  s.  pi.  (Lat.)  Witty  or  hu- 
morous writings. 

Facial,  fi-sh^-41,  adj.    Pertaining  to  the  face. 

Facilitation,  flL-sil-6-tS,-shun,  s.  The  act  of 
making  easy. 

Facsimile,  nik-8im-S-16,  a.  An  exact  copy  or 
likeness,  as  of  handwriting. 

Factorage,  f4k-tdr-ije,  s.  The  allowance  given 
to  a  factor  by  his  employer. 

Factorship,  fik-tir-ship,  a.  A  factory ;  the  busi- 
ness of  a  factor. 

Facundity,  f4-k&n^4-t6,  «.  Eloquence;  readiness 
of  speech. 

Faery,  fiXri,  adj.    Pertaining  to  fairies. 

Fairish,  fi,-nsh,  adj.     lieasonaijiy  fair. 

Fairyland,  fi^r^-lfijid,  a.  The  imaginary  land  or 
abode  of  fairies. 

Fakir,  f^k^dr,  s.  One  of  an  order  of  monks  in 
India,  who  subject  themselves  to  severe  austerities. 

Falconry,  f4w^kii-r6, «.  The  art  of  training  hawks 
to  the  exercise  of  hawking ;  the  practice  of  taking 
wild  fowls  by  means  of  hawks. 

Falernian,  ik-lir-nh-ku,  adj.  Pertaining  to  Fa- 
lemus  in  Italy.  At  a  noun,  the  wine  made  In  that 
district 

Fallino-STAK,  fil -ling-star,  s.  A  Inminons  meteor, 
suddenly  appearing  and  darting  through  the  air. 

Falsetto,  fil-s§t-t6,  s.  (Ital )  A  feigned  voice, 
the  notes  above  the  natural  compass  of  the  voice. 

Fanatical,  f  fi.-nit-6-k&l,  adj.  Wild  and  extrava- 
gant In  opinion. 

Fanatically,  a-nit-^-k41-l6,  adv.  With  v.ild 
enthusiasm. 

FaiiDAngo,  f2ai-d4ng-g6,  s.  [Span.)  A  lively  dance. 


Fanlight,  f^n-Hte,  a.  A  window  In  form  of  an 
open  fan. 

Fantasia,  fin-ti-zd-3,,  a.  [Ital)  A  fanciful  air 
in  music,  not  restricted  to  the  laws  of  composition. 

Fantoccini,  fiu-t6-tsh6-n6,  a.  [Ital]  An  exhi- 
bition of  puppets. 

Farina,  f d-rl-uil,  a.  (iMt.)  In  hotany,  the  poUen, 
line  dust  or  powder,  cunt;uned  in  the  anthers  oi 
plants,  and  which  is  supposed  to  fall  on  the  stigma, 
and  fnictify  the  plants.  In  chtmistry,  starch  or  I'ecula, 
one  of  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables. 

Faro,  fi-ri,  a.     A  game  at  cards. 

Farriery,  fir-r6-6r-r^,  s.  Tlie  art  of  preventing, 
curing,  or  mitigating  the  diseases  of  horses. 

Fasciculus,  fis-slk-6-lfls,  a.  (Lat.)  A  little 
bundle ;  a  division  of  a  book ;  anglicized  into  fascicle, 
a  little  bunch  of  flowers.    (Botanical.) 

Fashioner,  fSsh-un-Ar,  s.  One  who  forms  or  gives 
shape  to. 

Fastidiousness,  f?ls-t!d-^-fts-n§s,  a.  Disdainful- 
ness; contemptuouaness;  squeamishness  of  mind, 
taste,  or  appetita 

Fatalism,  fi-tll-izm,  a.  The  doctrine  that  all 
things  are  subject  to  fiite,  or  that  they  take  place  by 
inevitable  necessity. 

Fattish,  ftit-tish,  adj.     Somewhat  fat. 

Paultlessness,  f&lt-lfes-ues,  a.  Freedom  fi-om 
faults  or  defects. 

Favouritism,  fi-vfir-it-lzm,  a.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  favouring;  the  disposition  to  favour ;  exercise 
of  power  by  favourites. 

Fkal,  f6-3,l,  adj.     Faithful 

Feasting,  f^ist-ing,  a.    An  entertainment 

Febrific,  f(^-br!f-ik,  adj.  Producing  fever;  feverish. 

Federation,  f§d-^r-i,-sh&n,  a.  A  league,  a  con- 
federacy. 

Federative,  f8difir-i-tiv,  adj.  Uniting,  joining 
in  a  league. 

Felicitously,  f6-lls-6-tis-l^,  adv.    Happily. 

Felspar,  f?l-spir,  a.  A  mineral  widely  distributed, 
and  usually  of  a  foliated  structure. 

Fencing,  f^n-slng,  a.  The  art  of  using  skilfully  a 
sword  or  foilin  attack  or  defenca 

Feracious,  f^-ri-shis,  adj.  Fruitful;  producing 
abundantly. 

Ferociously,  ft-ri^hfis-l^,  adv.  Fiercely ;  mth 
savage  cruelty. 

Ferociousness,  fJ-r6-shfis-n5s,  a.  Savage  fierce- 
ness; cruelty;  ferocity. 

Ferulaceous,  for-ih-li-shfis,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
reeds  or  canes ;  having  a  stalk  like  a  reed. 

Fervidly,  ftr-vid-l4,  adv.  Very  hotly;  with 
glowing  warmth. 

Fetal,  f^-til,  adj.    Pertaining  to  a  fetus. 

Fetish,  f6t-6^sh',  a.  A  material  object  worshipped 
by  the  negroes;  a  person  or  thing  deemed  sacrod. 

Fetishism,  fet-eish-izm,  s.  The  worship  of  material 
objects  among  the  negroes  of  Africa. 

Fetterless,  ffet-tir-lSs,  adj.  Free  flrom  fetters  or 
restraint 

Feudalism,  fii-da,l-lzm,  a.  The  feudal  system; 
the  principles  and  constitution  of  feuds,  or  lands,  held 
by  militar    services. 

Feudality,  fi!i-dfi,l-6-t6,  a.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  feudai ;  feudal  form  or  constitution. 

Feudaby,  ia-dt-ik,  adj.   Holding  land  of  a  superior. 

Feu-DE-joie,  f4-di,-zhw5,',  s.     (Fr.)     A  bonfire. 

Fiat,  f  l-it,  a.  (Lat.)  A  decree ;  a  command  to  do 
something ;  literally,  let  it  be  done. 

Fico,  i6-kh,  a.  (Jtal.)  An  act  of  contempt  done 
vfith.  the  fingers,  expressing  a  fig  for  you. 

FicTiTiouSNESS,  flk-tish-is-ncs,  a.  Feigned  r& 
presentation. 

Fidgety,  fidj-lt-t^,  adj.  Restless;  tmeasy.  {Vulgar.) 

Field-sports,  f6(^ld-spirts,  a.  pi.  Diversions  ol 
the  field,  as  shooting  and  hunting. 

Fiendish,  f^indiish,  adj.    Like  a  fiend;  malicious. 
Fiendlike,  f6^ncKllke,  adj.     Resembling  a  fiend; 
maliciously  wicked;  diabolical. 
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FiLiQKEE,  f!l-6-gri,  S.  A  kind  of  enrichment  on 
gold  or  silver,  wrought  deliaitely  in  the  manner  of 
htile  threads  or  grains,  or  of  hoth  intt-niiixed. 
Finale,  i&ni.-\k,  a.  {Hal.)  Tlie  end  of  a  piece  of 
music  i  the  liist  performance  in  any  act  of  an  opera, 
or  that  which  closes  a  concert. 
FiNAKCLiXLY,  f^-nin-sliil-li,  ado.     In  relation  to 

finances. 
Fesespdn,  fine^pin,  adj.  Drawn  to  a  fine  thread; 

minute;  suhtle. 

Finesse,  ffe-nfes',  v.  n.    To  use  artifice  or  stratagem. 

FlNGEEBOAao,  f  ing-g5r-l)6rd,  s.  The  board  at  the 

neck  of  a  violin,  guitar,  or  the  like,  where  the  iinfiers 

act  on  the  strings. 

FlUE-KNQlKE,    flre^n-jln,    s.       An    engine   for 

throwing  water  to  extinguish  fire  and  savehuilduigs. 

Fire-escape,    flre-6-s,kape,    s.    A  machine  for 

escaping  from  windows,  when  houses  are  on  fire. 
FlEEFLY,  fire-fli,  ».    A  species  of  fly  which  emits 

light  from  mider  its  wings  as  it  flies. 
FlEMAN,  ffiriman,  «.     An  Asiatic  word,  denoting  a 

Tiaspport,  permit,  licence,  or  grant  of  privilcscs. 
FiEST-EATE,  ftrst-rhte,  adj.     Of  the  hiyiicst  ex- 
cellence; pre-eminent;  of  the  largest  size. 
Fiscal,   fls-k^,  adj.    Pertaining    to    the   public 

treasury. 
FissuKE,  fl.sh-shiire,  t.  a.  To  cleave;  to  divide;  to 

crack  or  fracture. 
FiSTULATE,  fis-tshfi-lMe,  V.  n.    To  become  a  pipe 

or  fistula;  e.  a.    To  make  hollow  like  a  pipe. 
Flzz,  flz,  V.  n.     To  make  a  hissing  sound. 
Flabiuness,  flaL-bi-nJs,  s.     A  soft  flexible  state 
of  a  substance,  which  renders  it  easily  moveable  and 
yielding  to  pressure. 
Flagellant,  fiiitlj ei&l-lJint,  s.     One  of  a  fanatical 
sect  in  Italy,  A.  D.  1260,  who  tortured  themselves  by 
scourging.  .  ,  .       ^ 

Flagellate,  fiidje^l-liite,  r.  a.    To  whip ;  to 

Flaoitiodsly,  f!i-jlsli-as-16,  adv.     With  extreme 

Flagrantly,  fli-grJlnt-l^,  adv.    Notoriously. 
Flamingo,  fli-ming-gi,  8.    A  large  bird  of  Africa 

and  South  America.  ,.       ,.  .       , 

Flaminical,  fla-niin^kil,  adj.    Pertaining  to  a 

Roman  fiamen. 
Flammable,  fl&m-mi-l)l,  adj.     Capable  of  bemg 

enkiiidled  Into  flame. 
Flavouiilebs,  fli^vir-lSs,  adj.    \\'ithout  flavour ; 

tasteless. 
Flaxy,  flik-s6,  adj.    like  flax ;  being  of  a  hght 

colour;  fair. 
Fleecep.,  fl^-sir,  s.     One  who  stiips  or  takes  by 

severe  exactions. 
Fleeting,  fl6^t-bg,  adj.      Transient;    not   dur- 
able. 
Fleshiness,  fl5sh-6-nSs,  s.     Abundance  of  flesh  or 

fat;  plumpness. 
Flktch,  fl^tsli',  V.  a.    To  feather  an  anew. 
Fletchee,  flitshiftr,  s.     An  an-owmak  cr ;  a  manu- 

turer  of  bows  and  arrows. 
Fleub-de-lis,  llire-(li-16',  a.     (Fr.)    Tlie  iris, 

the  national  flower  of  France. 
Flightinesb,   fll-t6-nSs,  «.     The    state   of  being 

flighty;  wildness. 
Flxmbiness,  flliii-zi-nis,    s.     state  or  quality  of 

being  flimsv;  thin. 
Flitty,  fl!t-ti,  adj.     Unstalile  ;  fluttering. 
Flocculence,  fluk-ii-liiise,  s.     The  state  of  being 

in  flocks  or  lockn :  adhesion  in  small  liakes. 
Flocculent,  tl6k-6-16ut,  ac/J.    Coalescmg  and  a<i- 

hering  in  locks  or  flakes. 
Flob,  116,  t.    A  lai-ge  maw  of  floating  Ice  on  the 

Flood-maek,  flid-mirk,  s.    The  mark  or  hne  to 
which  the  flood  rises ;  high  water-mark. 

Flora,  fl&^rSl,  k.    The  goddess  of  flowers. 

FLOKEHTiiirE,  iluriJutlue, «.   A  native  of  Florence ; 
a  kind  of  ailk  cloth. 
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Florescence,  flir-Js-sSnse, .«.    The  season  when 

plants  expand  their  flowers. 
Floiudly,  flor-id-li,  adv.    In  a  showy  and  impos- 
ing way. 
Floss,  flos,  s.    A  downy  or  silky  substance  in  the 

husks  of  certain  plants. 
Flota,  fl6-tl,  s.     [Span.)     A  fleet ;  but  appropri- 
ately, a  fleet  of  Sjianish  slii]>s  which  formerly  sailed 
evei"}'  year  from  Cadiz  to  \'cra  Cruz. 
Flotilla,  fl6-til-la,  s.    (Span.)    A  fleet  of  smaU 

\-ei&ei&\  diminutive  of  floia.  \ 

Fluently,   flii^nt-li,  adv.      WiUi  ready  flow; 

volubly ;  without  hesitation  or  obstruction. 
Fluke,  fliike,  s.  The  pait  of  an  anchor  which  fastens 

in  the  groimd. 
Fluster,  flus-tir,  s.     Ueat ;  glow ;  agitation. 
Flutist,  flii-tist,  s.     A  performer  on  the  flute.  | 

Fluvial,  flii-v6-&l,  adj.     Belonging   to   rivers;  j 

growing  or  living  in  streams  or  ponds. 
Fluxionary,  flftk-sliiu-i-r^,  adj.     Pertaining  to 

mathematical  fluxions.  «. 

FLYiNG-nsH,  fli-iug-fisli,  s.    A  small  fish  which 

flies  by  menus  of  its  pectoral  flns. 
Fcetal,  f6-ta,l,  adj.     Belonging  to  the  foetns.    The 

sameaa/etoJ. 
Foggage,  fftg-gije,  ».    Rank  grass  not  consumed 

or  mowed  in  summer. 
Folder,  fcMJ-Ar,  s.    An  Instnmient  used  in  folding 

paper;  one  that  folds. 
FoLLicuLOUs,  fol-llk-i-lds,  adj.     Having  or  pro- 
ducing foUicles. 
FONTAL,  f6u-tc\l,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  fount,  source, 

or  origin. 
Foolscap,  f661z-kip,  s.    A  kind  of  paper  of  small 

siza 
Forager,  f6r-i-jfir,  s.    One  that  goes  in  search  of 

food  for  horses  or  cattle. 
Foreclosure,  fire-kli-zhiire,  s.  Prevention,  tlia 

act  of  foreclosing. 
FoiiEUAST,   {'6re-mist,   s.     The  first  mast  of  a 

sliip. 
ForereacH,  fire-rfetsh',  v.  n.  In  navigaiim,  to  gaia 

or  advance  upon. 
Foresail,  fire-sile,  s.    The  saU  of  the  foremast 
Foreshadow,  f6re-sliid-d(S,  v.  a.    To  aliadow  or 

tjT)ify  beforehand. 
FORLORNHOPE,  f6r-l6rn-h6pe,  S.  In  military  affairs, 
a  body  of  men  appointed  to  perform  a  service  of  tm- 
common  peril. 
Formic,  fOrimlk,  adj.   Pertaining  to  ants,  as  formic 

acid,  the  acid  of  ants. 
Forte,  fir-ti,  S.    The  ait  or  department  in  which 

one  excels. 
Forte,  f6r-t^,  adv.     [Ital.)    A  direction  to  sing 

with  strength  of  voice. 
Fortuity,  f6r-t^-6-t6,  s.    Chance ;  accident 
FossiLlST,  f&s-Bll-ist,  s.     One  who  studies  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  fossils. 
FossiLiiATiON,  ff)S-sil-i-z5,-shftn,  8.    The  act  or 

process  of  converting  into  a  fossil  or  petrifaction. 
Fossilize,  f?i.s-sil-lze,  v.  a.    To  convert  into  a  fos- 
sil;  tj.  n.,  to  be  changed  into  a  fossU. 
FOSSILOGY,  f  fts-sll-6-j  k,  s.    The  science  of  fossils. 
Fosterling,  fis-tir-Ung,  s.    A  fosterchild. 
FoxiSH,  f&ksiish,      \adj.     ResembUng  a  fox  in 
Foxi.iKE,  fi)ks-llke, J  qualities;  cunning. 
Fracas,  fri-kii',  s.     {Fr.)     An  uproar;  a  noisy 

quarrel;  a  disturtianoe. 
Fractious,  Mkishfts,  adj.    Apt  to  break  out  into 

a  passion;  apt  to  quarrel ;  cross;  snappish. 
Fractiodsly,  ft(lk^lu\s-li,  adv.      Passionately; 

snappislily. 
Feactiousness,  frJlkishi^3-n0s,  s.     A  cross  or 

snappish  temper. 
Fbanc,   Iringk,  s.     {Fr.)     A  i'rench  com  about 
I     tenpence  in  value. 

Franck^ca.n,  fri\n-s^s-kin,  s.     One  of  the  order  of 
St  Praucis,  called  also.  Gray  Fiiara. 
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FRANQrorLiTT,  frin-ji^bil-]i-t6,  s.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  fi'ttneibie. 
Fraternization,  fra.-t5r-n^-zS,-sbi'in,  s.    The  act 

of  assoclatiiig  and  holding  fellowship  as  brethren. 
Fraternize,  frl-t^r-nlze,  ■  r,  n.    To  associate  or 

hold  fellowaliip  as  brotliers,  or  as  men  of  like  occu- 
pation. 
Fratricidal,  fri-tri-si-dil,  adj.     Pertaining  to 

fratricide. 
French,  frSnsh,  arJj.     Pertaining  to  France  or  its 

inhabitants.    ».    The  language  of  France. 
Freshman,  frSsh'mft,n,  s.    A  novice;  one  in  the 
..  rudiments  of  knowledge.     In  colleges,  one  of  the 
'   youngest  class  of  students. 
Fretwork,   fr5t-wirk,  s.     Raised  work;  work 

adorned  with  frets. 
Frisket,  frls-kit,  s.   In  printing,  the  light  frame  by 

which  a  sheet  of  paper  is  confined  to  tlie  tjTiipan  to 

be  laid  on  the  form  for  impression. 
Frond,  frftnd,  *.    In  botatiy,  a  leaf;  a  term  some- 
times applied  to  tlie  peculiar  leafing  of  palms  and 

ferns. 
Feondesoence,  fr6n-dSs-sSnse,  s.    The  period  of 

leafing  in  plants. 
Feontdiiac,  fr&n-tln-ySJt',  s.   A  species  of  French 
,   wine,  named  from  the  place  in  Languedoc  where  it 
'  is  produced. 
Frothiness,  frftiA-6-n5s,  s.    The   state  of  being 

frothy ;  emptiness ;  senseless  matter. 
Fructescence,  frdk-t5sis5nse,  s.    The  fruiting 

season. 
Fedgivoeoub,  frii-jiv^6-r4s,   adj.      Feeding  on 

fruits,  seeds,  or  com. 
Fruitlessness,  fr65t-lJs-n5s,  s.     The  quality  of 

being  vain  or  unprofitable. 
Frumentasiods,  (Hi-m&i-ti-r4-is,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  wheat  or  grain. 
FuaLEMAN,  fli-gl-miln,  s.    The  soldier  who  gives 

the  motions  in  military  exercising. 
Fulcrum,  f&l-krim,  s.   [Lat.)  A  prop  or  support; 

that  by  which  a  lever  is  sustained ;  the  part  of  a  plant 
'  which  serves  to  support  or  defend  it 
FuLVODS,  fil-rfts,  adj.    YeUow;  tawny;  saffron 
•   coloured. 
FUMIQATORY,  fJi-m^gi-tir-r^,  adj.     Having  the 

quality  of  cleansing  by  smoke. 
Funambulatory,  fi-nim-bi-ia-tir-r^,  adj.  Per- 
forming like  a  rope-dancer. 
FnnAMBULiflT,  fi-nam-bi-llst,  s.    A  rope-walker 

or  dancer. 

Unotional,  fingk^hfljQ-il,  adj.    Pertaining  to 

ftinctlonfl;  performed  by  the  functions. 
FuNCnOMAET,  fingk-shdn-i-r^,  s.  One  who  holds 

an  office  or  trust 
FuNGic,  fin-jlk,  adj.    Pertaining  to,  or  obtained 

from  mushroomg. 
Funny,  fin-n6,  adj.  ■  Droll ;  comical 
Funny,  fdn-n*,  g.    A  light  boat 
Furcate,  ffirikite,  adj.    Forked;  brandling  like 

the  prongs  of  a  fork. 
FUEBIEBT,  t&v-i-iu-Ti,  s.    Furs  In  general 


G. 


Gaelic,  gi-llk,  s.  The  language  of  the  High- 
landers of  ScoUaJid. 

Gaiteb,  gJXtir,  $.  A  covering  of  cloth  for  the 
leg. 

Galeha,  gi-lS-nS,,  5.     Sniphnret  of  lead. 

Galleon,  gil-16-fin,  s.  A  large  ship  formerly  used 
by  the  Spaniards,  In  their  commerce  with  South 
America,  usuaUy  famished  with  four  decks. 

Gallic,  gil-llk,  \a(lj.    Pertaining  to  Gaul 

Gallican,  gil-l^-kin,  J  or  France. 

Gallinaceous,  gil-16-ni-shds,  adj-  Designating 


that  order  of  fowls  called  pallinae,  including  the  do- 
mestic fowls,  and  those  of  the  pheasant  kind. 

Galloper,  gililftp-fir,  s.  A  carriage  which  beans 
a  gun  of  a  pound  and  a  half  ball. 

Galvanic,  gil-vin^ik,  adj.  Pertaining  to  gal- 
vanism. 

Galvanize,  gS,l-vin-lze,  r.  a.  To  affect  with 
galvanism. 

Gamble,  gim-bl,  v.  n.  To  play  or  game  for 
money. 

Gaming,  gi-mlng,  s.  Tlie  act  or  art  of  playing 
any  game  for  a  prize  or  stake;  the  practice  of 
gamesters. 

Gannet,  gin-nSt,  s.    The  solan  gooso. 

Garnishee,  g5.r-n!sb-6r,  s.     One  who  decorates. 

Gasconade,  gia-k6-nide',  v.  n.  To  brag;  to 
vaunt ;  to  bluster. 

Gaseous,  gi-zh^-is,  adj.     In  the  form  of  gas. 

Gaslight,  gds-llte,  s.  Light  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  carbnretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Gasometer,  g3,-z6m-6-tir,  s.  An  Instrument  to 
measure  gas;  a  reservoir  for  gas. 

Gastronomist,  g85-ti-6n-6-mlst,  s.  One  who 
hkes  good  living. 

Gastronomy,  gS5-tr6n-6-in6,  «.  The  art  or 
science  of  good  eating. 

Gauzy,  g&w-z^,  adj.     Like  gauze ;  thin  as  gauze. 

Gavot,  g&-v6t',  8.     A  kind  of  dance. 

G.4.TVKY,  g5.w^k6,  adj.  Foolish;  awkward;  clnnMy; 
clownish.    $.    A  stupid,  awkward  feUow. 

Gazelle,  gS,-zcr,  s.  [Fr.)  An  animal  of  Africa 
and  India,  of  the  antelope  kind. 

Gelatin,  j61-9.-tlii,  a.  An  animal  substance,  trans- 
parent, and  soluble  in  water. 

Gelatination,  jSl-4t-^-ni-shfin,  $.  The  act  or 
process  of  converting,  or  being  turned  into  gelatin. 

GEi:a.TiNATE,  j§l-4t-6-n&te,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  con- 
vert Into  gelatin ;  to  be  turned  into  a  substance  like 
jeUy. 

Gemmation,  jSm-mi-ah&n,  »,  The  process  of 
budding. 

Gendaeme,  zhting-d&nn'',  a.  In  France,  gem 
cTarmes  is  the  denomination  given  to  a  select  body  erf 
troops,  destined  to  watch  over  the  interior  public 


Genealooize,  j^ni-il-6-jlz6,  v.  n.    To  relate  the 

history  of  descents. 
Generalization,  j^n-Sr-ai-^z&'shin,  s.     The 

act  of  extending  from  particulars  to  generals;  ths 

act  of  making  general 
Generalship,  jSn^r-il-shlp,  ».    MUitary  skill  in 

a  commander. 
Genu,  j6-n6-l,  s. /)?.    A  sort  of  imaginary  Interme- 
diate beings  between  men  and  angels,  soma  good  and 

some  bad. 
Genital,  j5n-6-tiU,  adj.   Pertaining  to  generation. 
Genitoe,  jSn-^-tdr,  a.     A  sire ;  a  father. 
Geniture,  jin^-tshftre,  s.     Generation ;  birth. 
Gentlemanldjess,  j^D-tl-m&n-l^-nSs,  s.    Behs^. 

vionr  of  a  well-bred  man. 
Gentoo,  j  Jn-t66',  s.     A  native  of  Hindostan. 
Geognostio,  j6-ftg-n&s-tlk,  adj.     Pertaining  to  a 

knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth ;  geologicaL 
Geognosy,  j^-ftg^nA-efe,  s.    That  part  of  natural 

history  which  treats  of  the  stracture  of  the  earth, 
Geogony,  j^tg-b-ni,  8.    The  doctrine  of  the  fop. 

matlon  of  the  earth. 
Geological,  jfe-6-l6d-j^kai,  adj.    Pertaining  to 

geology;  relating  to  the  science  of  the  earth. 
Geologist,  j4-6l-16-jist,  s.     One  versed  in  the 

science  of  geology. 
Geologize,  j6-61il6-jlze,  r.  n.    To  study  geology, 
Geranium,  j^ri-n^dm,  s.     Crane's-bill,  a  genns 

of  plants,  of  numerous  species. 
Gerfalcon,  jSr-fiw-kn,  s.     A  species  of  falcon  or 

hawk 
Germinal,  j§r-m6-iiil,  adj.    Pertaining  to  a  germ 

or  seed-bud. 
Geemdjant,  j§r-m^nint,  adj.    Sprouting. 
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Gkstatory,  jSs-ti-tir-ri,  adj.  That  may  be  car- 
ried or  worn. 

Gesticulator,  j5s-tik-ft-15,-tur,  5.  One  that  shows 
postiires  or  makes  Restiires. 

Gesticdlatort,  jes-tikii-li-tfir-rS,  adj.  Ke- 
presentiiig  in  cestures. 

GiBBOUSLV,  gib-b4s-16,  adv.  In  a  gibbous  or  pro- 
tuberant form. 

GiGANTEAN,  jl-giu-t^-^n,  adj.  Like  a  giant; 
mighty. 

Gingham,  ging-Ldm,  «.  A  kind  of  striped  cotton 
cloth. 

Giraffe,  zh^rSf' ,  8.  The  cameleopard,  a  quad- 
ruped. 

Girandole,  zh6-r!ln-dile,  s.  [Fr.)  A  chande- 
lier ;  a  large  kind  of  branched  candlestick. 

Girlhood,  gSrl-hid,  s.     The  state  of  a  girL 

GiRLiSHNESS,  gSr-Hsh-n^s,  s.  Youtlu'ulness ;  the 
manners  of  a  girL 

Gist,  jist,  s.    The  main  point  of  a  question. 

Gives,  jivz,  s.  pi.  Fetters  or  shackles  for  the  feet 
See  Gyves. 

Glabrous,  gli-brfis,  adj.  Smooth;  having  an 
even  surface. 

Glacier,  gli-shi-ftr,  s.  A  field  or  immense  msiss 
of  ice,  formed  in  deep  but  elevated  valleys,  or  on  the 
sides  of  lofty  mountains. 

Gladiate,  gli^d^-ite,  or  gl3,d-d6-ite,  adj.  Sword 
sliaped. 

Gladiatorial,  glilld-d^3,-t6-r6-5.1,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  gladiators. 

Glairy,  gli^r^,  adj.  Like  glair,  or  partaking  of  its 
qualities. 

Glandular,  glin-dft-lSr,  adj.  Containing  glands; 
consisting  of  glands ;  pertaining  to  glands. 

Glaringly,  gli^ring-li,  adv.  Openly;  clearly; 
notoriously. 

Glass-blower,  glSs-bli-ir,  s.  One  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  blow  and  fashion  glass. 

Glassiness,  glS,S-s6-ii§s,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
glassy  or  smooth ;  a  vitreous  appearance. 

Glaobur,  gldw-bir,  s.  Sulphate  of  soda,  a  well 
known  cathartic. 

Glaucous,  gldw-ktis,  adj.    Of  a  sea-green  colour. 

Glazing,  gli-zlng,  s.  The  vitreous  substance  with 
which  potters'  ware  is  incrusted. 

Glimmering,  glim-mir-ring,  s.  A  faint  beam- 
ing of  light ;  a  faint  view. 

Glomeration,  gl6m-$r-i-shfin,  s.  The  act  of 
gathering  into  a  ball  or  spherical  body ;  a  body  formed 
into  a  baJl. 

Glossarial,  glfts-si-ri-il,  adj.  Containing  ex- 
planation. 

Glossarist,  gl6s-sl-rist,  t.  A  writer  of  glosses  or 
comments. 

Glutinatb,  gld-tJ-nite,  v.  a.  To  unite  with  glue ; 
to  cement. 

Qlutination,  gli-tJ-ni-sMn,  s.  The  act  of  unit- 
ing with  glue. 

Glyph,  gllf,  ».  In  iculpture,  and  architecture,  a 
canal,  channel,  or  cavity  intended  as  an  ornament 

Glyptography,  glip-tftg-gr'i-ft,  s.  A  description 
of  the  art  of  engraving  ou  precious  stones. 

Gneiss,  nlse,  s.  A  species  of  aggregated  rock,  com- 
posed of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica. 

Gnome,  n6me,  s.  An  imaginary  being,  supposed  to 
Inhabit  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth. 

GnomONIC,  n6-mon-l]c,  \adj.    Pertaining  to 

Gnomonical,  n6-m6n-i-kSl,  J  the  art  of  dialling. 

Gnostic,  nfts-tik,  adj.    Pertaining  to  the  Gnostics. 

Gnosticism,  n6s-ti-sizm,  s.  The  doctrines  or  sys- 
tem of  pliilosophy  taught  by  the  Gnostics. 

Gnostics,  nis-tiks,  s.  A  sect  of  philosophers  that 
arose  in  the  first  figes  of  Christianity,  who  pretended 
they  were  the  only  men  who  had  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

GODLESSNESS,  g6d-lis-n{s,  5.  The  state  of  being 
impious. 

Goggles,  g8g-glz  «.  pi.  Instruments  used  to  cure 
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squinting;    blinds  for  horses  that  are  apt  to  take 
fright 

Goitre,  g6^-tr,  8.  (Fr.)  An  enlargement  of  the 
gland  on  the  hvunan  throat,  between  the  wind- 
pipe and  the  skin. 

Gt)LD-FiSH,  g61d-f!sh,  8.  A  fish  of  the  genus 
cyprinus,  of  the  size  of  a  pilchard, 

Gold-proof,  g61d-pr66f,  adj.  Proof  against 
bribery. 

Golf,  g61f,  t.  A  game  with  ball  and  club,  In  which 
he  who  drives  the  ball  Into  a  hole  with  the  fewest 
strokes  is  the  winner. 

Gong,  g?ing,  s.  An  Asiatic  Instrument  made  of 
brass,  of  a  circular  form,  which  is  struck  with  a 
wooden  maUet 

Goniometer,  gftn-i-fim-S-tAr,  g.  An  Instrument 
for  measuring  solid  angles. 

GoNiOMETRiCAL,  gtu-^-b-mh-tii-kiil,  adj.  Per- 
taining to  a  goniometer. 

GoOD-HUMOUR,  gid-yi-mdr,  s.  A  cheerful  tem- 
per or  state  of  mind. 

Good-nature,  g4d-nS,-tshi\re,  s.  Natural  mild- 
ness and  kindness  of  disposition. 

GoRCOCK,  g6r-k&k,  «.    The  moor  cock,  red  grouse. 

GORDIAN,  g6rd-y5n.  Off;'.  Intricate.  This  word  is 
derived  from  a  knot  In  the  harness  of  Gordius,  a  king 
of  Phrygia,  so  very  Intricate,  that  there  was  no  find- 
ing where  It  began  and  ended. 

Gossamery,  g6s-sS,-mir-ri,  adj.  Like  gossamer ; 
flimsy;  unsubstantial 

GOTH,  gi>th,  s.  One  of  an  ancient  race  that  inha- 
bited Scandinavia,  and  contributed  to  the  overthi-ow 
of  the  Western  Roman  Empire ;  a  barbarian ;  a  rude, 
ignorant  person. 

Gothic,  g6/A-ik,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  Goths; 
rude ;  ancient ;  In  the  Gothic  style  of  architectura 

GOTHICLSM,  gt>th-^-sizm,  8.  Rudeness  of  manners ; 
conformity  to  the  Gothic  style  of  building. 

Gouge,  giSdje,  v.  a.  To  scoop  out  with  a  gouge; 
to  force  out  the  eve  of  a  person  with  the  thumb  or  finger. 

Goutiness,  g6u-t6-n^3,  a.  The  state  of  being 
subject  to  the  gout ;  gouty  affections. 

Gbacelessness,  grise-lSs-nSs,  s.  Want  of  grace ; 
profligacy. ; 

Grade,  gr&de,  s.  A  degree  or  rank  in  order  or  dig^ 
nity;  a  step  or  degree  in  any  ascending  series. 

Graduator,  grid-i-i-tir,  s.  An  lostrument  for 
dividing  any  line  into  equal  parts. 

Grammaticize,  gr3.m-mJt-6-size,  r.  a.  To  ren- 
der grammaticaL 

Grandiloquence,  grSai-dil-l6-kw5nse,  s.  Lofty 
speaking. 

Grandlloquous,  grin-dil-16-kwfls,  adj.  Speak- 
ing in  a  lofty  style. 

Grandly,  gi-ind-1^,  adv.  In  a  lofty  manner 
splendidly;  sublimely. 

Granitic,  grJln-it-ik,  adj.  Pertaining  to,  or  c<m- 
sistlng  of  granite. 

Granular,  grin-i-lir,  adj.  Consisting  of  grains, 
resembUng  grains. 

Grapeshot,  grApe-shftt,  s.  A  cluster  of  small  shot 
confined  in  a  canvass  bag. 

Grating,  grite-lng,  s.    A  partition  of  bars. 

GRATiNa,  grite-ing,  adj.  Fretting;  Irritating; 
harsh. 

Gravid,  gxUMd,  adj.    Pregnant 

Grayish,  gri-ish,  atlj.    Somewhat  gray. 

Gray-wacke,  gri-w&k-ki,  s.    A  species  of  rock. 

Greasily,  gr6-zi-l6,  adv.  With  grease  or  an  ap- 
pearance of  it ;  grossly. 

Grecian,  gr^-shJn,  s.  A  native  of  Greece;  one 
well  versed  in  the  Greek  languaga  a4j.  Belonging 
to  Greece. 

Greek,  grWk,  s.  A  native  of  Greece ;  the  language 
of  Greece,    adj.    Belonging  to  Greece. 

Gregariously,  gri-gi-ri-As-li,  adv.  In  a  flock 
or  herd ;  In  a  company. 

Gregariousness,  gr^-gi-rJ-fts-nSs,  8-  The  state 
or  quality  of  li^  ing  in  flocks  or  herds. 
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Gregorian,  gr^-g6-r4-in,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the 
calendar,  or  coniputalion  of  time  as  now  reckoued, 
first  established  by  Pope  Gregory  XIIL  in  laSi. 

Gkisette,  gr6-z6f ,  a.  {Fr.)  A  tradesman's  wife 
or  daughter. 

GrOO,  grfig,  8.  A  mixture  of  spirits  and  water  not 
s^veetened. 

Geotesqdelt,  gr6-t6sk-l^,  adv.  In  a  fantastical 
manner. 

Groveller,  grJ-vl-ir,  s.  One  who  grovels;  an 
abject  wretch. 

Geodpesq,  grfifip-ing,  s.  The  art  of  composing  or 
combining  the  objects  of  a  picture  or  piece  of  sculp- 
ture. 

Gexjdqinq,  gr&d-jing,  s.  Uneasiness  at  the  pos- 
session of  something  by  another. 

Gdano,  g6d-S4n6,  e.  A  substance  found  in  many 
Isles  of  the  Pacific,  frequented  by  bh-ds :  used  as  a 
manure. 

Gdakded,  gir-dSd,  adj.     Cautions'^  circumspect 

GcABDECLY,  gir-d4d-l6,  adv.  With  circmnspec- 
tion. 

GuAVA,  gwi^vi,  s.   An  American  tree  and  its  fruit 

Guerilla,  g6r-nl-l^,  s.  {Span.)  A  Spanish  free 
soldier,  or  armed  mountaineer. 

Guildhall,  glld-hdil, «.  The  hall  of  a  corporation. 

GuiLDEY,  gild-r6,  8.  The  members  of  a  corpora- 
tion- 

GUILELE98NE83,  glle-lSs-ii6s,  8.  Simplicity ;  free- 
dom from  gnil& 

Guillotine,  gil-16-tWn,  e.  (Fr.)  An  engine  or 
machine  for  beheading  persons  at  a  stroke,  v.  a.  To 
behead  with  the  guillotina 

Gum-arabic,  gim-5,r-&-bik,  ».  A  gum  which 
flows  from  the  <Kacia,  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  ifec. 

Gum-boil,  g4m-b611,  s.    A  boU  on  the  gum- 

GuN-EOOM,  gftn-r66m,  s.  An  apartment  in  ships 
of  war,  occupied  as  a  messroom  by  certain  of  the 
ofiScera. 

GUTTA  Serena,  gftt-ti-sfe-ri-ni,  e.  (Lai.)  Am- 
aurosis ;  blindness  occasioned  by  a  diseased  retina ; 
(Ut  drop  serene.) 

Gymnasium,  jbn-ni^zi-im,  ».  In  Greece,  a  place 
where  athletic  exercises  were  performed.  Hence,  a 
place  of  exercise ;  a  schooL 

Gymnastics,  jlm-nis-tiks,  s.  pi.  The  gymnastic 
arts;  the  art  of  performing  athletic  exercises. 

Gymnosophist,  jijii-n68-6-fist,  s.  A  philosopher 
of  India,  so  called  from  his  going  with  bare  feet,  or 
with  Uttle  clothing. 

Gypsum,  jip^Ain,  «.  Plaiterstone ;  stilphate  of 
lime. 

Gyral,  jl-rSl,  \adj.      Whu-llng;  mov- 

GYfiATOBY,  ji-ri-t4r-ri,/ing  in  a  circular  form. 
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Habeas  Corpus,  hi^b^is-kfir-pis.  s.  (Lat.)  A 
writ  in  law  for  dehvering  a  person  from  false  im- 
prisonment, or  for  removing  him  from  one  court  to 
another. 

Haberdashery,  hib-fir-disli-ir-ri,  «.  Goods 
sold  by  a  haberdasher. 

Habituate,  hi-bit^i-ite,  v.  a.  To  accustom ;  to 
make  familiar  by  frequent  use  or  practice. 

Hades,  b&^d^z,  e.  The  region  of  the  dead ;  the  in- 
Tlsible  world,  or  the  grave. 

Hagois,  big-gls,  8.  A  mess  of  meat,  chopped  and 
inclosed  In  a  membrane ;  a  Scotch  dish. 

Hagioqeaphy,  hig-g^-ftg-gri-fd,  a.  Sacred  writ- 
ings. 

Halp-beed,  h^brSd,  adj.  Mixed;  mongrel; 
mean. 

Half- PAY,  hS,f-pi,  s.  Half  the  amount  of  wages 
er  salary ;  an  officer's  retiring  aUowaaca  j 


Halliard,  bil-y&rd,  a.   A  rope  or  tackle  for  hoist- 
ing or  lowering  a  sail. 
Hand-cuff,  hind-k&f,  v.  a.    To  manacle;  to 

confine  the  hands. 
Hand-cuff,  hS.nd-kfif,  s.    A  manacle,  con.sisting 

of  iron  rings  for  the  rists. 
Hand-speke,  hind^pike,  a.    A  wooden  bar,  used 

with  the  hand  as  a  lever. 
Hankering,  b3,Dgk-fir-Ing,  s.    A  keen  appetite 

that  causes  uneasiness  till  it  is  gratified. 
Hanseatic,  ha,n-s6-Jlt-ik,  adj.    Pertaining  to  the 

Hanse  towns;  commercial  towns  in  the  north  of 

Germany,  leagued  together  for  the  protection  of  their 

trada    The  chief  of  these  were  Hamburg,  Bremen, 

and  Lubeck. 
Harasser,   hir-S^-ir,   a.     One  who  harasses  or 

teases ;  a  spoiler. 
Hardily,  b5r-d^-16,  adv.    With  great  boldness; 

stoutly. 
Harem,  hi^rSm,  a.     A  seraglio ;  a  place  where 

Eastern  princes  confine  their  women. 
Harlequinade,  hSx-I6-kwin-ide',  «.    A  panto- 
mime. 
Haemonica,  h&r-m&n-^-ki,  a.    A  coUection  oi 

musical  glasses  of  a  particular  form,  so  arranged  as 

to  produce  exquisite  music. 
Harmonically,  hir-m6n-^kil-16,  adv.    Musio- 

aUy. 
Harmonics,   hSr-m&n-lks,   a.  pi.     Harmonious 

sounds;  consonances;   the   doctrine  or  science  of 

musical  sotmds. 
Harmonist,  hd,r-m&-ii!st,  a.    A  mosician ;  a  com- 
poser of  music 
Harping,  h&r-p!ng,  a.    A  continual  dwelhng  on. 
Harbieb,  hS,r-r6-fir,  a.    A  dog  fbr  hunting  harea. 

See  Barier 
Harvest-moon,  hariv8st-m66u,  a.     The  moon 

near  its  opposition,  when  it  rises  nearly  at  the  same 

hour  for  several  days. 
Haevest-<JUEEN,  li5.r-v§st-kwWn,  a.    An  image 

representing  Ceres,  formerly  carried  about  on  the 

last  day  of  harvest 
Hastate,  hJls-tite,      \adj.     In  botany,  spear- 
Habtated,  h?ls-ti-tSd,  J  shaped. 
Hauteur,  h6-tiTe,  a.    (Fr.)   Pride;  haughtiness; 

Insolent  manner  or  spirit 
Haversack,  hlv^fir-sik,  a.   A  soldier's  knapsack. 
Haw-haw,  h&-h&',  a.     A  fence  or  bank  that  inter- 
rupts an  alley  or  walk,  sunk  betneen  slopes,  and  not 

perceived  till  approached. 
Haycock,  hi4i6k,  a.    A  conical  pile  or  heap  of 

hay,  m  tne  field. 
Hayrick.    See  Ricl. 
Heathenize,  b^-THn-ize,  v.  a.  To  render  heathen 

or  heathenish. 
Heather,  heTH-flr,  a.    Heath. 
j  Heavenuness,  b6v-vn-16-Des,  a.    Supreme  ez- 

cellenca 
Hebraic,    h^bri^lk,    adj.     Pertaining    to    the 

Hebrews;  designating  the  language  of  the  Hebrews. 
Hebraize,  h^-bri-lze,  r.  a.    To  convert  into  the 

Hebrew  Idiom ;  to  make  Hebrew 
Hectorizm,  hSk-tir-izni,  a,     Tlie  disposition  or 

practice  of  a  hector ;  a  bullying. 
Hederal,  hSd^r-il,  adj.     Composed  of  Ivy;  be- 
longing to  ivy. 
Heie-dom,  fije-dflm,  s.    Succession  by  inheritance. 
Heliometer,  h^-lJ-6ni-^-tftr,  a.    An  instrument 

for  measuring  Ihe  dia.ueter  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Hellenic,  hSl-lSuiik,    adj.    Pertaining  to   the 

Hellenes,  or  Inhabitants  of  Greece. 
Hellenist,  h§l-l^iiist,  s.    A  Jew  who  used  the 

Greek  language ;  one  skilled  In  the  Greek  language. 
Hellenistic,  hel-l^-nis-tik,  adj.    Pertaming  to 

the  Hellenists. 
HELMiNTHOLoaY,    hSl-min-<^6l-6-ji,    a.      The 

science  or  knowledge  of  worms;  the  description  and 

natural  history  of  worms. 
Helmsman,  h^lmz-man,  8,    The  man  at  the  heiUn. 
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Helot,  h^l^t,  «.     A  slave  in  ancient  Sparta. 
Helotism,  hii-ttrlzm,  s.     Slarery;  the  condition 

of  the  Helots. 
Helpmate,  hSlp-mite,  s.    A  companion  ;  an  as- 
sistant. 
Helvetic,  h51-vSt-lk,    adj.    Pertaining   to    the 

Seivelii,  or  Swiss, 
Hemistichal,  h^m-is-t6-k41,  adj.     Pei-taining  to 

a  hemistich ;  denoting  a  division  of  the  versa 
Heptachokd,  liJp-ti-k6rd,  s.     A  system  of  seven 

sonnds ;  music  played  on  seven  chorda 
Heptaxodlak,  hip-ting-gi-lir,  adj.      Having 

seven  angles;  the  same  as  iS'('ptor!</utar. 
Heptaechist,  hSp-tir-kist,  s.      A  ruler  of  one 

division  of  a  heptarchy. 
Heptarchic,  h§p-tir-kik,  a^.  Denoting  a  seven- 
fold govenunent 
Heebarium,  hSr-bi-ri-ftm,  ».  (Lat.)  A  collection 

of  dried  plants. 
Heebivoeous,  h5r-biv-v6-rfis,  adj.  Eating  herbs ; 

subsisting  on  herbaceous  plants. 
Herborize,    h5r-b6-rke,   v.  n.    To   search  for 

plants. 
Hercdlean,    hSr-kiil^-in,    adj.      Very   great, 

difflcnlt,  or  dangerous ;  as  Herculean  labour ;  having 

extraordinary  strength  and  size. 
Heemeneutic,  bSr-m^-nii-tlk,  \  adj.      In- 

Heemeneutical,  bfir-m6-nii-t6-k!ll,  j  tei-preting; 

explaining ;  unJblding  the  signiflcation. 
Heemeneutics,    hfer-mfe-na-tlks,   s.   pi.      The 

science  of  Interpretation. 
Hermitaby,  hSr-m6-ti-r^,  s.    A  cell  for  the  re- 

ligiotB  annexed  to  some  abbey. 
Heepetic,   hSr-p6t^ik,   adj.     Pertaining   to  the 

herpes  or  cutaneous  eruptions. 
Heepetoloqy,  hSr-pfe-t61-6-jS,  s.     A  description 

of  reptiles ;  the  natural  history  of  reptiles. 
Hesitatingly,  hSz-6-ti-ting-16,  adv.    With  hesi- 

tatioD  or  doubt 
Heterodoxy,  h5t^r-<!)-d&k-si,  s.     Heresy;    an 

opinion  or  doctrine  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the 

Scriptnres,  or  contrary  to  those  of  an  estabhshed 

church. 
HETEROGEifEOUSNESS,  hSt-6r-6-j^-n6-fis-nS8,  s. 

Difference  of  natm-e  and  qualitv. 
Hbteeoscian,  hit-fir-fts-shi-an,  adj.    Having  the 

shadow  falling  one  way  only;  designating  the  inha- 

Utants  of  the  temperate  zones. 
Hetman,  h^t-min,  s.    A  Cossack  commander-in- 

chlet 
Hexachord,  h6ks-i-kArd,  s.  An  Imperfect  chord, 

called  a  sixth. 
Hexametbical,  hJks-S,-m5t-tr6-kil,  adj.    Con- 
sisting of  six  metrical  feet 
Hetxaped,  hSks-l-pfid,  s.     An  animal  having  sis 

feet 
Hexastyle,  hSkfi-il-stile,  «.     A  building  with  six 

colmnns  In  front 
Hibeekate,  hl-b6r-n&to,  r.  n.  To  \s-lnter ;  to  pass 

the  season  of  winter  in  close  quarters,  or  in  aoclnsion. 
HiBEENlAN,  hi-bSr'ni-in,  a.     A  native  of  Ireland. 

adj.    Pertaining  to  Irelandl 
Hickory,  hlk-ur-r^,  ».     A  species  of  wnlnut-troe. 
Hidalgo,  h6-dSJ-g6,  e.     [Span.)   A  man  of  noble 

birth. 
HiLAEY,  hil-i-ri,  a.     An  English  term,  occurring 

about  the  middle  of  January. 
Hindoo,  liln^66,  s.     An  aboriginal  of  Hindostau. 
Hippodrome,  bip-pA-drime,  s.    A  race-coursa 
HiESDTENEsa,  bCr-site-nis,  a.    Hairiness. 
Hispid,  hls-pld,  adj.    Itongh ;  bristly. 
HiBTEiONtSM,    hls-tri-fin-lzm,    5.     The    acts   or 

practice  of  buffoons ;  stage-playing. 
Hitch,  bitsh,  s.     A  catch ;  any  thing  that  holds. 
UOAX,  Ii^)ks,  S.     Sonicthfng  done  for  deception  or 
mockery ;  a  trick  played  off  In  sport. 

Hoax,  hika,  v.  a.   To  deceive;  to  play  a  trick  upon 
for  sport 
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Hobby-horse,  hib-b^bfirse,  s.     A  wooden  horse 

on  which  boys  ride;  the  favourite  object  of  pursuit 

Hobby  is  also  mted  in  this  latter  sense. 
Hollands,  b6l-linds,  s.  pi.    Gin  made  in  Holland. 
Holm,  h61m,  «.     Tlie  evergreen  o&k;  a  river  isle; 

a  low,  flat  tract  of  rich  land  on  the  banks  uf  a  river. 
Holograph,  h6l-6-gr3,f,  s,    A  deed  oi  testament, 

written  wholly  by  the  testator's  own  hand. 
HoLOGRAPnic,    h61-6-grd,f-fik,     adj.      Written 

wholly  by  the  testator  hiuiself. 
flOMELESS,  h6me-l§S,  adj.     Destitute  of  a  home. 
liOMlLlST,  h6m-i-list,  s.     One  who  preaches. 
HoNG,  btng,  s.     The  name  given  by  the  Cliinese  to 

a  factory  of  European  merchants. 
Hookah,  h66k-i,  s.    A  Tui-kish  pipe,  in  which  the 

smoke  Is  made  to  pass  through  water,  for  the  purpoM 

of  being  cooled. 
Hopelessly,  h6pe-lSs-li,  adv.    Without  hope. 
Hopelessness,  b6pe-15s-nfes,  s.  The  state  of  beuig 

desperate. 
Hounblend,  b6m-bl§nd,  s.    A  mineral  of  several 

varieties. 
HoEOSCOPY,  b6-r6s-k6-pi,  a.     The  act  or  practica 

of  predicting  fature  events  by  the  disposition  of  the 

stars. 
Hoeetdly,  h6r-rid-I6,  adv.      Dreadfully;  shock- 
ingly. 
UoESE-QUAEDS,  h6rs-girds,  a.  pi.     A  body  of 

cavairy  for  guards ;  the  chief  military  authorities  in 

Britain. 
Horticultdeal,  h6r-t6-kil-tsh6re-SJ,  adj.  Per- 
taining to  the  culture  of  gardens. 
Hoeticoltdrist,  h6r-tc-kil-t8hire-!st,  s.    Ona 

who  Is  skilled  in  the  art  of  cultivating  gardens. 
HoBTUS-siCCUS,  hfir-tfts-slk-kfis,  a.     (Lat.)     Lit- 
erally, a  dry  garden ;  an  appellation  given  to  a  col- 
lection of  specimens  of  plants,  careluUy  dried  and 

preserved. 
Hosiery,   hi-zbir-ri,  a.     Stockings  to  general; 

socks. 
Hospitaller,  hfts-pi-til-I5r,    a.      An  order  of 

knights  in  the  middle  ages. 
HOSTILELY,  h&s-tll-16,  adv.     In  a  hostile  manner. 
HouRi,  hAd-rfi,  a.    Among  Mahomedans,  a  nymph 

of  paradise. 
Howitzer,  h&fi-it-zAr,  a.    A  kind  of  mortar  or 

short  gun,  mounted  on  a  field  carriage,  and  used  fo7 

throwing  sheUa. 
Howlet,  bfiftilSt,  a.    A  fowl  of  the  owl  kind,  which 

utters  a  moumfiil  cry. 
Hdgdenot,  hft-g6-n6t,  5.     A  name  formerly  given 

to  a  proteatant  In  Franca 
Hulks,  bilks,  a.  pi.     Old  or  dismasted  dilps,  used 

as  prisons. 
Humbug,  bAm-bftg,  t.     An  impositloo.     (A  low 

but  expressive  word.) 
Humiliate,  hii-mll-6-ite,  v.  a.    To  humble;  to 

lower  in  condition ;  to  dwress. 
Humminq-bied,  him-ming-bfird,  a.   A  very  small 

bird,  so  called  from  the  sound  of  its  wings  in  flight 
Hurrah,  hft-ri'.  interject.    Huzza. 
HuSKiNEflS,  hfts^k6-nC8,  a.    The  state  of  being  dry 

and  rough,  like  a  husk. 
Hydrate,  bi^driite,  a.    A  compound  in  definite 

proportions,  of  a  metalHc  oxyd  with  water. 
Hydrodynamics,   bi-dri-dln-nini-lks,  a.    That 

branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  treats  of  the 

phenomena  of  water  and  other  fluids. 
Hydroqeapiucal,  hl-drA-graf^fi-kSJ,  adj.     re- 
lating to,  or  containing  a  description  of  the  sea,  lakes, 

or  other  waters. 
Hyemation,  lil-6-mi,-sbin,  s.    The  passing   or 

spending  of  a  -winter  in  a  particular  place. 
Hygeian,  hl-j^-^n,  adi.     Relating  to  Hygeia,  the 

goddess  of  health. 
Hyqrostatics,  bl-gr6-9tf\,t-!k3,  a.    The  science  of 

compaiing  degrees  of  moisture. 
HYPEitBOLiST,  bl-p6r-b6-list,  *.    One  who  u*es 
hyperbole* 
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Htperbolee,  hl-p5r-bi-lke,  v.  n.    To  speak  with 

exaggeration,  v.  a.  To  exaggerate. 
Htpekcriticism,  hl-per-krit-^slzm,  s.     Exces- 

sire  rigonr  of  criticism. 
Hypothecate,  hl-p6<A-6-kite,  v.  a.    To  r'edge, 

and  properly,  to  pledge  the  keel  of  a  ship.    To  pledge 

goods. 
Hyfothecation,  hl-p5</i-4-ki-shun,  8.    The  act 

of  pledging. 


I. 


Ibis,  l-bla,  s.  A  bird  resembling  the  stork,  wor- 
shipped bT  the  ancient  Egj-ptians. 

ICEBEBG,  Ise-Wrg,  s.  A  hill  or  mountain  of  Ice; 
a  vast  mass  of  floating  lea 

ICEBOOITD,  lse-b6und,  adj.  Surrounded  with  ice, 
so  aa  to  be  incapable  of  advancing. 

ICHNOGRAPHICAL,  lk-u6-graf^-kil,  adj.  Per- 
taining to  Ichnography. 

ICHTHTOLPrE,  ]k-t!i k-d-Wte,  s.  Fossil  flsh;  or  the 
figure  or  Impression  of  a  flsh  in  rock. 

ICHTHTOLOGiCAL,  ik-<A6-6-16d-j6-kil,  adj.  Per- 
taining to  ichthyology. 

Ichthyologist,  ik-fA6-6l-ld-jist,  s.  One  versed 
In  ichthyology. 

Ichthyophagous,  !k-iA6-6f^i-g4s,  adj.  Eating  or 
subsisting  on  fish. 

Iconoclastic,  i-k6n-&-klSs-tlk,  adj.  Breaking 
images. 

Idealism,  i-d4-SI-izm,  «.  The  system  or  theoi-y 
that  makes  every  thing  to  consist  Lu  ideas,  and 
denies  the  existence  of  material  bodies. 

Idealise,  i-d6-il-lze,  v.  n.    To  form  Ideas. 

iDEirriFiCATiON,  l-dSn-tS-ft-ki-shfin,  ».  The  act 
of  making  or  proving  to  be  the  sama 

Idiomatically,  ld-e-6-mJllt-6-k^-16,  adv.  Accord- 
ing to  the  idiom  of  a  language. 

Idolatress,  i-dJl-i-tr6s,  «.  A  female  worshipper 
of  idols. 

Ignescent,  Ig-nSs-sSnt,  adj.  Emitting  sparks  of 
fire  when  struck. 

lOHOBLENESS,  Ig-ni-bl-nSs,  5.  Want  of  dignity; 
meanness. 

Iliad,  il^ft-id,  s.  An  epic  poem  on  the  siege  of 
Troy,  composed  by  Homer. 

Ili.atively,  il-li-tlY-1^,  adv.  By  illation  or  con- 
clusion. 

Ill-bked,  U-brSd,  adj.    Not  well  bred;  nnpolite. 

Illegalize,  ll-16-g41-lze,  v.  a.  To  render  unlawful 

Illegibility,  Il-lM-j^bil-6-t6,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  lllegibla 

Illegibly,  ll-15d-j6-blJ,  adv.  In  a  manner  not 
to  be  read. 

Illicttly,  ll-lls-slt-li,  adv.     Unlawfully. 

Illicitness,  ll-lis-slt-nfes,  s.     Unla^vfulness. 

Illogicalness,  Il-l6d-j6-kil-n6s,  s.  Contrariety 
to  sound  reasoning. 

iLLcmsATi,  ll-li-m^-ni-tt,  s.  pi.  [Lai.)  The 
name  given  to  certain  associations  of  men  in  modem 
Europe,  who  combined  to  overthrow  the  existing 
rehgious  institutions. 

Illusively,  il-ldigiv-lS,  adv.  By  means  of  a 
felse  show. 

Illusiveness,  ll-li-s!v-nSs,  s.  Deception,  ialss 
show. 

Illustrator,  ll-lfts-tri-tur,  «.  One  who  illus- 
trates or  makes  clear. 

IlOi-WELL,  il-wil'  8.     Enmity;  malevolence. 

Imam,  i-mim,  s.  A  minister,  or  priest  ajnong  the 
Uahonmiedans. 

Imbellic,  {m-bJl'lik,  adj.    Not  warUke  or  martial. 

Imbdrsement,  im-burse-meut,  5.  The  act  of 
supplying  money ;  money  laid  up  in  stock. 


Immaculately,  im-ma,k-kfi-lite-16,  adv.  With 
spotless  purity. 

iMMAcuLATENEsa,  im-mS,kikill-l&te-n5s,  s.  Spat- 
less  purity. 

Immanency,  !m-mS,-n§n-sS,  s.    Internal  dwelling; 

IsrjfATERLALiSM,  lm-m&,-t(:-T&-tl-izxa,  3.  Th3 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  sjjiritual  beings. 

Immateeialist,  !m-mart6-r^SJ-!st,  s.  One  who 
professes  iramateriaUsm. 

IiniEMOPOALLY,  im-m6-m6-r6-5J-li,  adv.  Beyond 
memory. 

Immigrant,  {tn-m^-grJlnt, ».  One  who  immigrates. 

uimigeate,  im-m6-grite,  v.  n.  To  remove  into  a 
coimtry  for  the  purpose  of  pei-manent  residence. 

Immigration,  Im-m^griishan,  s.  The  act  of 
immigrating. 

Immitigable,  im-mlt-t^gS-bl,  adj.  That  cannot 
be  mitigated. 

Immodestly,  im-m6d-d§st-U,  adv.  Without  due 
reserve;  hidecently. 

Immortalization,  {m-m6r-ti!ll-^-zi-sbftn,  s.  Ihe 
act  of  immortalizing. \ 

Immoveableness,  !m-m65v-i-bl-n§s,  s.  Tlie 
quality  of  being  immoveable. 

Impacable,  im-pi-ki-bl,  adj.  Not  to  be  appeased 
or  quieted. 

Impale,  im-pile',  v.  a.  To  put  to  death  by  fixing 
on  an  upright,  sharp  stiike. 

Impalpability,  lm-pM-pS.-b!l^-t^,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  not  being  perceptible  by  the  touch. 

Impanel,  lm-panin§l,  v.  a.  To  write  or  enter  the 
names  of  a  Jury :  to  form  or  enrol  a  list  of  jurors. 

Impassively,  im-p3s-siv-l^,  adv.  Without  sensi- 
bility to  pain. 

Impassiveness,  !m-p3,s-slv-nSs,  ».  The  state  of 
being  Insusceptible  of  pain. 

Impaste,  im-piste'',  v.  a.  To  knead,  to  make  into 
paste ;  to  lay  on  colours  thick  and  bold. 

Impedimental,  im-pSd-6-mSuitSJ,  adj.  Hinder- 
ing; obstructing. 

Imperatively,  lm-p5r-ri-tiv-l^,  adv.  With 
command;  authoritatively. 

Impercipient,  im-per-sip-p(^-Jnt,  adj.  Not  per- 
ceiving or  having  power  to  perceive. 

Imperially,  im-p^ir6-3,I-16,  adv.  In  a  rojal 
manner. 

Imperil,  im-pSr-Il,  v.  a.    To  bring  into  danger. 

Impermeability,  im-p§r-mM-bil-^-t^,  s.  The 
quahty  of  being  impermeable  by  a  fluiJ. 

Impermeable,  lm-p§r-m^a.-bl,  adj.  Not  to  be 
pa.S8ed  through  the  pores  by  a  fluid. 

Impersonate,  im-p§risin-n^te,  v.  a.  To  per- 
sonify. 

Imperturbable,  im-p5r-tir-b^-bl,  adj.  Tliat 
cannot  be  disturbed  or  agitated ;  permanently  quiet 

Impertuebation,  Im-per-tir-ba-shfin,  s.  Free- 
dom from  agitation  of  mind ;  calmness. 

Imperviously,  im-pSrivi-fls-li,  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner to  prevent  passage. 

Impictured,  im-pik-tshfired,  adj.  Painted;  im- 
pressed. 

Impiousness,  im-p^fts-nJs,  e.  Impiety;  con- 
tempt of  God  and  Ws  laws. 

Implead,  im-pl^de',  v.  a.  To  institute  and  pro- 
secute a  suit  against  one  in  court;  to  sue  at  law. 

Implicative,  im-pl^-ki-tiv,  adj.  Having  impli- 
cation. 

Implicitness,  im-plis-it-n^s,  s.  The  state  of  being 
implicit;  or,  trusting  without  reserve. 

Impolicy,  im-p&l-l^-s^,  s.  Inexpedience;  imsuit- 
ableness  to  the  end  proposed ;  bad  policy ;  defect  of 
wisdom. 

Imi'Onderable,  !m-p&n^§r-i-bl,  adj.  Not  hav- 
ing sensible  weight 

Importable,  im-p6rt-i-bl,  adj.  That  may  le 
imported. 

Impoverish,  im-puv-6r-!sh,  v.  a.    To  make  poor; 
to  exhaust  of  strength  or  fertility.    See  Emporerish 
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Imprescriptible,  im-pr^-skxIp-t^-Ll,  adj.    That 

cannot  be  lost  or  Impaired  by  the  claims  of  another 

founded  on  prescription. 
Impressive,  im-pres-siv,  a(7j.    MaMng  or  tending 

to  make  an  impression ;  susceptible. 
Impressively,  im-pr&s-siv-lt!,  udv.    fa  a  manner 

to  touch  sensibility,  or  to  awaken  conscience. 
iMPRESsrvENESs,  im-prGS-siv-nes,  s.    The  quality 

of  being  impressive. 
Imprest,  Im-prfist,  s.    A  kind  of  earnest  money; 

loan ;  money  advancsd. 
Imprimatur,  im-pr6-m<\-tir,  s.  (Lat.)    (Literally, 

Let  it  be  printed).    A  license  to  print  a  boolc 
Imprint,  im-print,  s.   Designation  of  a,  place  where 

a  work  is  printed. 
Imprudently,  im-pr66-dSnt-l^,   adv.     Without 

the  exercise  of  prudence,  iiidiscreetly. 
Impdtrescible,  !ra-p6.-tr6s-s(^-bl,  adj.    Not  sub- 
ject to  putrefaction  or  corniption. 
Inaccessibility,  {n-ik-s^s-s^-bil-6-ti,  s.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  inaccessible,  or  not  to  be  reached. 
Inaccessibly,  in-ak-sfes-s6-bl^,  adv.    So  as  not  ifi 

be  approachei 
Inaccurately,    in-3,k-kft-rite-l^,    adv.      Uot 

according  to  truth :  Incon-ectly,  erroneously. 
Inalienably,  ln-i,le-yJn-fi,-bl^,  adv.   In  a  man- 
ner that  forbids  alienation. 
Inapplicability,  in-ip-pl^ki-bll-^-tfe,  s.   The 

quality  of  not  being  applicable ;  unfitness. 
Inapposite,  ln-&p-p6-z!t,  adj.    Not  apposite;  not 

fit  or  suitable;  not  pertinent. 
Inappreciable,  in-Sp-pr^-shi-d-bl,  adj    Not  to 

be  appreciated ;  that  cannot  be  dulv  valued. 
Inappropriate,   in-5,p-pr6^pr6-a,te,    adJ 

appropriate;  unsulted. 
Inattentively,  in-?it-t6n-tiv-lS,  adv.    Witlicut 

attention;  carelessly;  heedlessly. 
Inaddibly,  iii-S,w^d6-bl6,  adv.    In  a  manner  not 

to  be  heard. 
Inaugural,  In-^w^gft-rM,  adj.     Pertaining  to 

inaguration;  made  or  pronounced  at  an  inaguratjon. 
Inauspiciously,  ln-ftw-spish-is-1^,  adv.    'Wifli 

Ul omens;  unfortunately;  unfavourably. 
Inoa,  iag^kt,  S.     The  title  formerly  given  by  the 

natives  of  Pern  to  their  kings  and  to  the  princes  of 

the  blood. 
Incalculably,   In-kiKki-li-blS,   adv.     In  a 

degree  beyond  calculation. 
Incandescence,  in-kiin-d§s-3§nse,  s.    A  wliite 

heat ;  or  the  glowing  whiteness  of  a  body  caused  It 

intense  beat 
Incandescent,  In-kin-dSs-sSnt,  adj.    TOiitam' 

glowing  with  heat 
Incautiousness,  In-k4w-shfls-n6s,  s.     Want  of 

caution ;  nnwariness ;  want  of  foresight 
Ingessancy,  !n-s6sis?in-s6,  s.    Unintennitted  con- 
tinuance, unceasingness. 
Incipient,  in-sip-p^-Snt,  adj.     Beginning;  com- 
mencing. 
Inclose,  ln-k!6ze',  v.  a.    To  surround,  to  shut  In 

to  encompass.    See  Enclote. 
Incogitant,  in-k6d-j6-t(lnt,  adj.    Not  thinking; 

thoughtlesa 
Incommiscible,    In-k6m-m!s-s6-bl,    adj.      Taat 

cannot  be  commixed  or  mutnallv  mixed. 
Incommixture,  ln-k6m-iniks-tdre,  s.    A  state 

of  being  unmixed. 
Incommunicative,    in-kftm-mfi-n^-k^i-tlv,   adj. 

Not  communicative,  not  disposed  to  hold  communion. 
Incommutable,  ln-k6m-md-ti!l,-bl,  adj.    Not  to 

be  exchanged  or  commuted. 
Incompliant,   in-kim-pUiint,  adj.    Unyielding 

to  request  or  solicitation ;  not  disposed  to  comply. 
iMCOXCEiVABLENEsa,  !n-k6n-si-va,-bl-ni3,  s.  Ti\c 

quality  of  being  luconceivable ;  Incomprehensibilitj'. 
Incongenial,  in-k6n-ji-n6-&l,   adj.      Not  oon- 

genial ;  not  of  a  like  nature ;  unsuitable. 
Inconoeniality,  in-k*)n-j6-n6-iil-<!!-t6,  s.  Un 

likeness  of  nature;  imsBitablenesa. 
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Inconsiderably,  in-k6n-sld-Sr-i-bU,  adv.   In  s 

small  degree. 
Inculpate,  In-kftl-p^te,  v.  a.  To  blame,  to  censure 
Inculpatory,  in-kul-pi  t&r-r^,  adj.    Imputing 

blame. 
Indecisive,  In-dS-si-slv,  adj.    Not  decisive;  not 

bringing  to  a  final  close  or  ultimate  issue. 
Indefiniteness,  in-d^f-6-nit-n6s,  s.    The  quality 

of  being  undefined,  unlimited,  or  not  precise  and 

certain. 
iNDELiBiLrrY,  In-d§l-^-bil-i-t6,  s.    The  quality  of 

being  indelible. 
Indelibly,  in-d^l-^bli,  adv.   In  a  manner  not  to 

be  blotted  out  or  effaced ;  too  deeply  Imprinted  to  be 

effaced. 
Indelicately,  in-dJl-4-kite-14,  adv.  Indecently. 
Indescribable,  in-d6-skri-bi-bl,  adj.    That  can- 
not be  described! 
Indestructibility,    In-d6-str4k-t^b!l-i-t6,   s. 

The  quality  of  resisting  decomposition,  or  of  being 

Incapable  of  destruction. 
Indexical,  ln-dSks-6-kS,l,  adj.     Having  the  form 

of  an  index ;  pertaining  to  an  index. 
India-rubber,   In-d^-i-rib-bdr,   s.    The  caou- 
tchouc, a  substance  of  extraordinary  elasticity,  called 

also  elastic  gum  or  resin. 
Indicator,  in-d6-k&-tir,  s.     He  or  that  which 

shows  or  points  out 
Indictable,  in-dite-&-bl,  adj.    That  m*y  be  in- 
dicted ;  subject  to  Indictment 
Indictment,  ln-dlte-m§nt,  s.    A  written  accusa- 
tion or  formal  charge  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanour. 

See  Endite  and  Its  derivatives. 
Indignantly,  in-dig^nSiit-l6,  adv.    With  indig- 
nation. 
Indiscrimination,    In-dis-krim-^-ni-shftn,     & 

Want  of  discrimination. 
Indite,  in-dlte',  v.  a.    To  compose;  to  write;  to 

commit  to  words  in  writing.    To  direct  or  dictate 

what  is  to  be  uttered  or  -(VTitten.    See  Endite. 
Individualize,  in-dfe-vid-ji-SI-lze,  v.  a.  To  dis- 
tinguish ;  to  select  or  mark  as  an  IndividuaL 
Indomitable,  In-dftm-6-ti-bl,  adj.    Untameable. 
Indorse,  in-d6rse',  v.  a.    See  Endorse. 
Inductively,  ln-dfik-tiv-16,  adv.    By  induction 

or  Inferenca 
Indulger,  In-dfll-jir,  s.     One  who  indulges. 
Indwelleb,  in-dwf  1-lfir,  «.    An  inhabitant. 
Inebriant,  in-^-bri-int,  adj.     Intoxicating;   a. 

any  thing  that  Intoxicates,  as  opixmi. 
iNEFFiCiENCy,   in-if-fish-ySn-s6,    s.      Want   of 

power  to  produce  the  effect ;  IneflBcacy. 
Inefficiently,  iii-6f-flsh-ySnt-16,  adv.    Ineffeo- 

tually ;  without  effect 
Ineligible,  ln-61-6-g^bl,  adj.     Not  capable  of 

being  elected  to  an  office. 
Ineligibility,  in-^l-i-j4-bU-6-t6,  8.     Incapacity 

of  being  elected  to  an  oflBce,  state  or  quality  of  not 

being  v  orthy  of  choice. 
Inertness,  In-6rt-n6s,  a.    The  state  or  quality  of 

being  inert 
Inestimably,  !n-Ss-ti-ml-bli,  adv.    In  a  manner 

not  to  be  estimated. 
Inexiiaustibleness,    in-iks-h&ws-ti-bl-nfis,  s. 

The  state  of  being  Inexhaustible. 
Inexorability,    ln-^ks-6-r3,-b!l-i-ti,    s.      The 

quiility  of  being  Inexorable  or  unyielding  to  entreaty. 
Inexorably,  m-4ks-6-r8rbl6,  adv.    So  as  to  bo 

immoveable  by  entreaty. 
Inexi'licableness,  iii-§ks-pli-k4-bl-n5s,  s.    Tha 

state  or  quality  of  being  inexplicable. 
Influenza,  in-fli-fnizi,  s.  [lUil.)    An  epidemla 

catarrh. 
Informal,  ln-f6r-mil,  adj.    Not  in  the  regular  or 

usual  form. 
Informality,  In-f6r-mil-i-t6,  s.  Want  of  regular' 

or  customary  form. 
Informally,  in-for^mJI-Ii,  adv.    In  an  irregular 

or  informal  manner. 
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Infceiate,  !n-f ii-r^-ite,  v.  a.  To  render  ftuious 
or  mad ;  to  enraga 

Infcsoby,  ia-fi-s6-r4,  adv.  The  Infaaory  order  of 
worms  compretieniis  those  mlnnte  and  simple  animal- 
cnlea,  which  are  seldom  capable  of  being  tiaced  ex- 
cept by  the  microscope. 

Ingeain,  in-grine',  c.  a.    To  dye  In  the  grain. 

Inhalation,  in-hi-lii^hdii,  s.  The  act  of  draw- 
ing in  breath. 

Inhebescb,  in-h6-r5nsa,  s.  A  fixed  state  of  being 
In  another  body  or  substance, 

Inhzkently,  m-h^r^nt-1^,  adv.    By  inherence. 

iNHtTMATiON,  in-hft-mi-shftn,  «.  The  act  of  bury- 
ing, interment 

Initially,  ln-nlsh-&l-16,  adv.  In  an  Incipient  de- 
gree. 

Initiatory,  in-lsh^i-tir-r6,  adj.  Introductory; 
serving  to  initiate. 

Injcdiciousness,  in-ji-diflh-A»-n§3,  a.  The 
quality  of  being  injudicious  or  nnwisa 

Ink-stand,  Ingk-st&iid, «.  A  vessel  for  holding  ink. 

Ihuice,  In-lise',  v.  a.  To  embellish  with  varieg*. 
tlona. 

Inobseevance,  In-ftb-zSr'vinse,  s.  Want  of  ob- 
servance; neglect  of  observing ;  disobedience. 

Inopbbatiyb,  ln-ip-pSr-r4-tiv,  adj.  Producing 
no  eflfect 

Inoppobtunely,  In-ftp-pftr-tine^lS,  adv.  At  an 
inconvenient  tlma 

Inquibitorial,  bi-kwiz-^t6-r6-SJ,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  inquisition,  excessively  strict  in  examination. 

Ihbaldbbiods,  In-si-li-br^fia,  adj.  Unfavour- 
able to  health ;  unwholesome. 

InSALUBBrry,  In-sa-li-br^tfi,  a.  "Want  of  salu- 
brity; unwholesomeneaa. 

Insceotability,  In-skri-ti-bll-S-t^,   \  a.     The 

IH6CEUTABLENE88,  in-6krii-t4-bl-nS8,  /quality  of 
being  inscrutabl& 

Ikscbdtably,  In-8kr4-t&-bl4,  adv.  In  a  manner 
or  degree  not  to  be  understood. 

Insection,  ln-s6k^htin,  s.   A  cutting  In;  Incision. 

Insectivoeoub,  In-s^k-tiv^ris,  adj.  Feeding 
09  Insects, 

Ihbbcdrklt,  in-s^kire-li,  adv.  Without  security 
or  safety. 

Ihsidiousness,  In-sld^ifl-nSs,  «.  Deceitfolneas; 
treachery. 

Inbionia,  In-slg^nA-i,  s.  jpi  {Lot)  Badges  or  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  oflBce  or  honour. 

Insinoeeely,  iii-siii-8^re^l6,  adv.  Without  sin- 
cerity; hypocriticaUv. 

Insolidity,  in-B^-lld^ti,  s.    Want  of  solidity; 


Insolubility,  In-sftl-lA-bU-i-tS,  a.  The  quality 
of  not  being  soluble. 

IH8TAHTANEOU8NE88,      lll-8tin-ti-U^4fi-n5s,      8. 

The  quality  of  being  done  in  an  Instant 

iNSTEUcnvELY,  in-8trttkitlv-I6,  adv.  So  as  to 
afford  instruction. 

Ifsdboedinatb,  in-84b-6rid^nJite,  adj.  Not  sub- 
mitting to  authority. 

Ihbubordination,  In-sib-ir-d^-nSishftn, «.  Want 
of  subordination;  disorder;  disobedience  to  lawful 
authority. 

Ihbulate,  ln-84-lite,  v.  a.  To  place  in  a  detached 
situation,  or  in  a  state  to  have  no  communication 
with  surrounding  objects. 

Insulation,  in-si-li^ahfin,  s.  The  act  of  insula- 
ting; the  state  of  being  detached  from  other  objects. 

Inbuppbsssiblb,  in-8up-pr6s-s6-bl,  adj.  Not  to 
be  suppressed. 

Inbubablb,  5ji-shi-ri-bl,  adj.  That  may  be  in- 
sured against  loss. 

Insubancb,  In-shiirSuse,  a.  The  act  of  insuring 
or  aasurtng  against  loss  or  damage. 

Insubb,  In-fihure',  v.  a.  To  make  sure  or  secure; 
to  contract  or  covenant  for  a  consideration  to  secure 
ft  person  against  losa.  See  Enmn  and  its  deriv.a- 
tiveft 


Insueeb,  In-shii-rfir,   «.     Ono   who   insures;    an 

underwriter. 
Inbubgent,  in-sArij^nt,  adj.    Rising  in  opposition 

to  authority. 
Insuegent,  In-sdr-jSnt,  s.    A  person  who  rises  in 

opposition  to  civil  or  political  authority. 
Inbueeectionaey,    ln-s6r-rSk^hdn-a-r6,     adj 

Pertaining  or  suitable  to  tnsurreccion. 
Intact,  in-tSit',  adj.     Untouched,  unimpaired. 
Intangible,  in-tin-ji-bl,  adj.     That  cannot  or 

may  not  be  touched ;  not  perceptible  to  the  touch. 
Intangibleness,  in-tS.ii-j6-bl-nls,i  s.   The  qual- 
Intanqebeuty,  in-tan-j^-bil-6-t6,  /ity  of  being 

intangible. 
Intellectualibt,   In-t51-ISk'ti-a,l-l8t,    s.     One 

who  overrates  the  understanding. 
Intellectually,  in-t§l-16k-tili-il-16,  ado.    By 

means  of  the  understanding. 
Interamhian,   in-tSr-fijn-n^in,   adj.     Situated 

between  rivers. 
Inteeoesboey,  In-tfir-s5s^4r-r6,  adj.  Containing 

Intercession;  Interceding. 
Inteecommunicate,      Iii-t8r-k6m-mi-n6-kite, 

V.  n.    To  communicate  mutually;  to  hold  mutual 

communication. 
Inteecommunication,      In-tSr-kfim-mi-ni-k^ 

shAn,  a.    Bedprocal  communication. 
Intebestino,  initSr-Sst-iDg,  adj.    Engaging  the 

attention  or  ctirioslty;   exciting  emotions  or  pas- 
sions. 
Inteejectional,  In-tSr-jSk-shin-il,  adj.  Thrown 

In  between  other  words  and  phrasea 
Inteeleap,  laitir-Ifefe,  «.    A  leaf  inserted  between 

others. 
Interuneae,  in-tSr-lin-nS-Sj,         r  adj.    Writ- 
Inteelineaby,  in-t^r-lin-n^-ar-rS,  j  ten  between 

lines  before  written  or  printed. 
Inteelooation,  In-tfir-id-ki^shin,  &    A  placing 

between;  interposition. 
Inteenational,  in-tSr-nJsh-in-8,1,  adj.  Existing 

and  regulating   the   mutual   intercourse   bet^reen 

different  nations. 
Tktebweeathed,  ln-t5r-riTHd',  adj.  Woven  Into 

a  wreath. 
Intestacy,  in-tSs-ti-si,  $.     The  state  of  dying 

without  making  a  wUl. 
Intimidation,  in-tim-i-di^hin,  a.    The  act  of 

making  fearful ;  the  state  of  being  abashed. 
Intonate,  ln-t&-nite,  v.  iu    To  sound;  to  sound 

the  notes  of  the  musical  scale ;  to  thunder. 
iNTRAHsmvE,  in-trfiiis-6-tiv,  adj.     In  grammar, 

an  tntransitivi  verb  is  one  which  expresses  an  action 

or  state  that  is  Iknited  to  the  agent,  or  In  other  words, 

an  action  that  does  not  pass  over  to,  or  operate  upon 

an  object 
iNTEAHBiTivKtY,  ln-tr&ns-6-tlv-16,  adv.    In  the 

manner  of  an  intransitive  verb. 
Inteahsmibsiblb,  In-trins-mls-s^bl,  adj.    That 

cannot  be  transmitted. 
Inteoveesion,  in-trft-vSr^hin,  «.     The  act  of 

turning  inwards. 
Inundate,  in-ftn-dite,  v.  a.    To  overflow;  to  fiU 

with  an  overflowing  abundance. 
Inusttation,  in-yii-z6-t4^bftn,  a.    Want  of  use, 

dlsus& 
Invalidation,  !n-vil-^i^shin,  «.    The  act  of 

weakening. 
Inveiglement,  in-vfeigl-mSnt,  a.    Seduction  to 

evil;  enticement 
Inventful,  In-vSnt-fil,  adj.     Full  of  Invention. 
Invbebely,  ln-vSrse-16,  adv.   In  an  inverted  order 

or  manner. 
Inyeetebeated,  ln-vSr-ti-bri-t5d,  adj.    Desti- 
tute of  a  back  bone. 
Investigative,  In-vSs-t^-gi-tiv,  adj.     Curious 

and  deliberate  in  researches. 
Invebtigatoe,   in-v^s-t^-gi-tar,   «.      One  who 

searches  diligently  into  a  subject 
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Ihvetekatelt,  in-YSt^tSr-ite-16,  ado.    With  ob-  j 

gtinacy;  violently. 
Intiolabiutt,  ln-vl-6-l!l-bll-6-t6,  s.    The  quality 

or  state  of  beliiR  inviolabla 
Involuntaeiness,  in-v61-ftn-t3,-r6-n5s,  s.    Want 

of  choice  or  will 
IsvOLUTB,  in-v6-lite,  s.    A  curve  traced  by  the 

end  of  a  string  folded  upon  a  figure,  or  unwound 

from  it 
Invulnerability,  in-vi\l-nSr-i-bll^-t^, «.    The 

nallty  of  being  Invulnerable. 
Iodine,  t-6-<iin,  «.    in  chemistry,  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance obtained  firom  certain  se,a-weed3  or  marine 

planta. 
Iota,  l-i^ta,  s.    A  tittle,  the  least  possible  quantity. 

The  same  as  Jot 
IRASCIBILITY,  l-rJb-86-bil-4-t6,  s.    The  quality  of 

being  Irascible,  or  easily  Lnfiamed  by  anger. 
Iridescence,  i-r^dSs^nse,  a.      EsOiibition  of 

colours  like  those  of  the  rainbow. 
Iridescent,  t-r^dfia^fint,  adj.     Having  colours 

like  the  rainbow. 
Iron-mould,  l-fim-m61d,  s.   A  spot  on  doth  made 

by  applying  rusty  iron  to  the  cloth  when  wet 
Ironstone,  l-irn-8t6ne,  $.  An  ore  of  Iron, 
Iereclaimably,  ir-rii-kl^-mii-bl^,  adv.     So  as 

not  to  admit  of  reformation. 
IsEECONcrLEMENT,  ir-r6k-&n-sUe-m§nt,  «.     Dis- 
agreement 
Irredeemable,  ir-r6-d66in-a,-bl,  adj.    Tliat  can- 
not be  redeemed. 
Irrefutably,  Ir-rJ-fi-tfirblS,  adv.    Beyond  the 

possibility  of  refutation. 
Irrelevancy,  ir-rdl-6-vS.n-s6,  s.     InappUcabUity. 
Irrelevantly,  lr-r61^-viut-l«i,  adv.     Without 

being  to  the  porpoae. 
lRREMEDL4BLKNE33,ir-r6-m6-d6-a-bl-n0S,  s.  State 

of  being  irremediable. 
Irrepressible,  Ir-r^prSs-s^bl,  adj.   That  cannot 

be  repressed. 
Irresistless,  Ir-rfe-zitt-lfis,  adj.    That  cannot  be 

lRBKapoN3iBiLnY,lr-r^pftn-si-bll-6-ti,  s.  Want 
of  responsibility. 

LoBESroNSiBLE,  !r-rfc-6p6n-s6-bl,  adj.  Not  re- 
sponsible; not  liable  or  able  to  answer  for  conse- 
quences. 

iKEKTENTrVB,  if-ri-tSn-tiv,  adj.  Not  retentive  or 
apt  to  retain. 

IreevocableniuSS,  ir-rSv-o-ka-bl-nes,  s.  State  of 
being  Irrevocable. 

Irritability,  !r-ri-ta,-bll-6-t6,  s.  Susceptibility 
of  excitement ;  the  quality  of  being  eaaily  irritated 
or  exasperated. 

Irbitativk,  Ir-r^ti-tlv,  adj  Sei-ving  to  excite 
or  liTitate. 

Ireuptive,  Ir-rfip-tlT,  adj.    Rushing  in  or  upon. 

iSAQON,  i-sd-g6n,  8.  A  figure  whose  angles  are 
equaL 

ISLAMIBM,  iz-ia-mizm,  s.  The  true  faith,  according 
to  the  Mtthommedans ;  Mahommedanism. 

isLBT,  \-\kt,  s.     A  httle  isle. 

Isolate,  1^6-lite,  v.  a.  To  place  in  a  detached 
situation ;  to  place  by  itselC 

Isolation,  l-86-liAshiu,  «.  The  state  of  being 
isolated  or  alone. 

Isothermal,  l-86-«/ter-mal,  adj.  Having  an  equal 
degree  of  heat  or  a  like  temperature. 

IsRAELiTK,  lt-ri,-6)-lte,  «.  A  descendant  of  Israel 
or  Jacob ;  a  Jew. 

Jr.lLic,  fe-t&l-ik,  adj.  Relating  to  Italy,  or  to  the 
peculiar  type  first  uaed  by  iulian  printers. 

Italics,  H-ikV-Ws,  s.  pi.  Italic  letters  or  charac- 
ters; characters  tirst  used  In  Italy,  and  wliicli  stand 
inclining. 

IiEKATiVE.  It-tSr-rl-tlv,  adj.     Repeating. 

Jvyed,  1-vid,  adj.    Overgro\ni  with  ivy. 
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Jacinth,  ji^lnth,  «.    The  hyacinth,  also  a  species 

of  peUudd  gems. 
Jackass,  j£Lk-&as,  s.    Tlie  male  of  the  ass. 
Jacobinical,  jfi,k-6-bin^kil,  adj.     Resembling 

the  Jacobins  of  France;  turbulent 
Jacobite,  j4k^-blte,  t.    A  partisan  or  adherent 

of  James  IL  king  of  England,  after  he  abdicated  tlie 

throne,  and  of  his  descendants. 
Jacobos,  j8Jc-6-bAB,  ».  (Lat)     A  gold  coin,  value 

twenty-five  shUlinga  sterling,  struck  in  the  reign  of 

Jame-s  L 
Jaculate,  j8.k-4-lfi.te,  v.  a.    To  dart 
Jacdlatory,  j&k-t"i-14-t4r-r6,  adj.     Darting  or 

throwing  out  suddenly,  or  suddenly  tll^o^vn  out 
Jaguar,  j&g-fi-&r',  «.    The  American  tiger. 
Jam,  jim,  v.  a.    To  press;  to  crowd;  to  wedge  in. 
Jangling,   j&ng^gling,  s.     A  noisy  dispute;  a 

wranghng. 
Janitor,  jin^tir,  «.    [Lot)    A  doorkeeper;  a 

porter. 
Japanntnq,  ji-pSn-nlng,  s.     The  art  of  vamlsli- 

Ing. 
Jaspidkan,  jis-p6-d6-iB,  adj.    like  jasper;  con- 
sisting of  jasper. 
Jauntily,  jan-t6-16,  adv.     Briskly,  aUily,  gayly. 

See  Janty. 
Jenny,  jln-ni,,«.    A  machine  for  spinning,  moved 

by  water  or  steam,  and  used  In  manufactories. 
Jestingly,  j^s-ting-li,  adv.     In  a  jocose  manner; 

not  in  earnest 
Jesuit,  jez^d-it,  *.    One  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  ao 

Called,  founded  bv  Ignatius  Loyola. 
Jesuitical,  jiz-u-lt^k&l,  adj.    Pertaining  to  the 

Jesuits  or  their  principles  and  arts.      Designing; 

cunning;  deceitful;  prevaricating. 
Jesditioally,  jSs-i-ltii-k&l-16,  adv.    CraftUy. 
Jesuitism,  jiz-i-lt-lzm,  «.    The  arts,  prmciplc*, 

and  practices  of  the  Jesuits.      Cunning;    deceit; 

hypocrisy;    prevarication;    deceptive  practices   to 

efl'ect  a  pm-pose. 
Jet  d'eau,  zhfi,^6,  a.  [Fr.)    A  spout  of  water. 

plural  Jeli  d'eau. 
Jetty,  j6t^t6,  s.     A  small  pier  or  projection  into  a 

river. 
Jew,  jft,  «.    A  Hebrew  or  Israelite. 
Jewelled,  ji-lld,  adj.    Adorned  \nth  jewels. 
Jewellery,  jfi-il-l&r-r6,  s.     Jewels  in  generaL 
Jewess,  ji^s,  s.     A  Hebrew  woman. 
Jewish,  jA-lsh,  adj.     Pertaining  to  the  Jews  ml 

Hebrews.  ) 

Jezebel,  jSz^-bfil,  s.     An  impudent,  daring,  vidi 

ons  woman ;  so  named  after  Ahab's  wife. 
Jib,  jib,  s.     The  foremast  sail  of  a  ship. 
Jib,  jib,  P.  a.    To  shift  a  boom  salL 
JocKETSHiP,  j6k-k6-6blp,  s.    The  art  or  pra4rtico 

of  riding  horses. 
Jocularly,  jfik-ii-l&r-l^,  adv.     In  jest;  for  sport 

or  mirth. 
JOCUNDNBSS,  jfik-ind-nSs,  s.  State  of  being  merry; 

gayety. 
Johannes,  j6-hin-n6z,  $.  A  Portuguese  coin,  often 

contracted  lnto>o«. 
Jolly-boat,  j6l-16-b6te,  s.    A  small  boat  belong- 
ing to  a  ship. 
J  oltek,  j61t-ir,  s.     He  or  that  which  jolts. 
J  OT,  j6t,  V.  a.   To  set  down ;  to  make  a  memorauduM 

o£ 
Jotting,  j6t-tlng,  «.     A  memorandum. 
Jouunalize,  jir-nfil-lze,  v.  a.    To  enter  in  a  jour- 
nal, 
JoviALiST,  jii-vi-il-lst,  g.     One  who  Uvea  a  jovial 

Ufe. 
Joylessly,  j6i-15s-16,  adv.    WlUioutJoy. 
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JOTXESSifESS,  j6^-16s-nSs,  e.  State  of  being  joyless. 
JOYOL'SLT,  jfi^fts-l^  adv.     With  joy  or  gUutnesa. 
!     JoroUBiTESS,  jfi^is-nes,  s.    The  stale  of  being  joy- 
I        ona. 

J  UDGEaHiP,  j  Adj  e^hip,  s.    The  office  of  a  Judge. 
Judicative,  ji^^-k^-tiv,  adj.    Having  power  to 
•  judge. 
J  UDICI0CS5  ESS,  j  li-difih-is-nes,  s.     The  quality  of 

acting  or  being  according  to  sound  judgment. 
JoGOLERT,  jftgigl-dr-r^,  s.     Deceit,  Imposition. 
Jujube,  j66-jci6b,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant,  and  of 

it£  finiit ;  also  a  sweetmeat 
JCUAN,  j4-16-iii,  cuy.    Noting  the  old  account  of 

the  year,  as  regulated  by  Julius  Caesar. 
JUMELEK,  jdm^bl-dr,  3.     One  who  mixes  things  in 
confiisioiL 
I     Jdkgle,  jiDg-gl,  s.     In  Hindostan,  a  thick  wood 
•         of  small  treea  or  shrubs. 

JUNIOKTIY,  ji-nWir^t6,  s.     The  state  of  being 

junior. 
JUPITEB,  jA-pe-t4r,  s.     [Lat.)     The  supreme  deity 
among  the  Greeks  and  Komana.    Cue  of  the  superior 
j         planeta,  remarkable  for  its  brightness.  _ 
:     J  CEI3PBUDENT,  j  <i-ris-pr65^6nt,  adj.  Understand- 
I        ing  law. 

JciUbPBUDENTlAL,  ji-rls-pr66-d5n-8hll,ad;.  Per- 
taining to  jurispnidence. 
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KAXiEiDOSCOPE,  kiHl-d6s-k6pe,  t.  An  optical 
instrument,  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  and  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
beautiful  colours  and  perfectly  symmetrical  foruis. 

KasGABOO,  k&ug-gfi,-r66'',  a.  A  singular  animal 
found  In  New  Holland,  resembling,  in  some  respects, 
the  opoaanm. 

Keeling,  kWl-lng,  ».  A  kind  of  small  cod,  of 
which  stock  fish  is  made. 

Keefisq,  k6^p-lng,  e.  A  holding;  restraint;  cus- 
tody; guard;  preservation.  Feed;  fodder. — hi  paint- 
ing, a  representation  of  objects  in  the  manner  they 
appear  to  the  eye  at  different  distances  from  it,  hence 
Jiut  proportion,  conformity,  eonsisttticy. 

Keepsake,  ki^p^ike,  s.  Anything  kept  or  given 
to  be  kept  fcr  the  sake  of  the  giver;  a  token  of 
frlendsliip. 

Kelpy,  kSl-p6,  S.  An  imaginary  spirit  of  the 
waters,  In  the  form  of  a  horse.    (Jicotiiih.)    . 

Kebb-btONE.     See  cwb-ttone. 

Kebseymbhb,  kfer-s^m^re',  s.  A  fine  twilled 
woollen  cloth. 

Khas,  kivra,  8.  In  Asia,  a  governor ;  a  king ;  a 
prince    a  chief;  also  an  inn. 

KlDLDiG,  kid-ling,  s.     A  young  kid. 

Kilt,  kilt,  i.  A  kind  of  short  petticoat  worn  by  the 
highlaadem  of  Scotland. 

KxNDLiNEaa,  kiiid-16-iiJs,  &  Affection,  affection- 
ate disposition. 

Kiogtt,  kWisk',     ")  a.      In    Turkey,    a   summer 

KiosQUE,  k^sk'ijhouse. 

Kippeb,  kip-pir,  s.  A  term  applied  to  salmon, 
when  unit  to  be  taken,  and  to  the  time  when  they 
are  so  considered. 

Knaggy,  nig^gi,  adj.  Knotty;  full  of  knots; 
rough  with  k^aots. 

Knavishkess,  uA4vlfih-n^8,  e.  The  quality  or 
habit  of  knavery ;  dishonesty. 

Kjjbbleb,  ni^l-ir,  s.     One  who  kneels. 

Knittls,  nlt-tl,  B.  A  string  that  gathers  or  draws 
together  a  pm-se.  A  small  line  used  in  ships  to  sling 
hammocks. 

KK0ILE83,  nftt^l^B,  adj.     Free  from  knots. 


Knoux,  D6ut,  8.    A  pooishmeat  In  Russia,  Inflicted 

with  a  whip. 
Kopeck,  ko-pek,  t.     A  Russian  coin. 
KOEAN,  See  Alojraii. 
Kkaken,  kr&^k^n,  &     A  supposed  enormous  eea 
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Labefaction,  lab-^fik-shftn,  s.    A  weakening 

or  loosening;  afaiUng;  decay;  downfal;  ruin. 
LABUiiSUii,  ifi,-bir-nim,  «.    A  tree  of  the  genua 

q/tisui. 
Labybinthian,  13,b-bSr-in-iA6-Sii,  adj.  Winding; 

intricate;  perplexed. 
Lachbymobe,  l^k-kr^m6se,  adj.    Shedding  tears, 

mournful,  lugubrious. 
Lack,  lik,  $.     In  India,  tlie  sum  of  100,000  rupees. 
Lackadaibical,  lfii-i-da-zi-k41,  adj.    Affectedly 

pensive. 
Lack-A-DAY,   Ifi.k-S.-dfi.,  inlerject.     Exclamation   of 

sorrow  or  regret ;  alas. 
Lactic,  lS.k-tik,  adj.     Procured  from  sour  milk  or 

whey;  as  the  lactic  acid. 
Lagqabd,  1^-gird,  adj.     Slow;  sluggish;  back- 

wai-d. 
Lagoon,  It-gbhn',  \  s.   A  fen,  moor,  marsh,  shallow 
Laguxe,  l^-g66n',  j  pond  or  hike. 
Lama,  li-m&,  s.    The  sovereign  pontlS,  or  rather 

the  god  of  the  Asiatic  Tartars;  a  small  species  ol 

CameL 
Lamb-like,  lim-like,  adj.    Like  a  lamb;  gentle; 

humble;  meek. 
Lamellar,  Idm-mel-llr,  adj.     Disposed  in  tliin 

plates  or  scjJes. 
Lamellh  OBii,  IJl-m§l-l^f6rm,  adj.     Having  the 

form  01  a  plate. 
Laminable,  l^in-m6-nS,-bl,  adj.    Capable  of  being 

foimed  into  thin  plates. 
Laminate,  the  same  as  Laminated. 
Lamination,  l&in-m6-iii<Xshi!m,  e.    State  of  being 

laminated. 
Lampooxey,  lSm-p6oii-ri,  «.    Abuse. 
Lasceolate,  lAn^6-6-lite,  adj.    Shaped  like  a 

lance. 
Lancee,  Idu^iir,  8.     One  who  lances;  one  who 

carries  a  lance. 
Landgbaviate,  iaiid-gri,-v^3,t,  s.    The  territory 

held  by  a  landgrave. 
LA-NDSLEP,  l/Lnd^lip,   «.    A  portion  of  a  hUl  or 

mountain,  which  aUps  or  slides  down. 
Land's-man,  ISoidz-mfiji,  a.    In  teamen' i  language  a 

sailor  on  board  a  ship,  who  has  not  before  been  at  sea. 
Lanqbage,  ISjig-grije,  s,     A  particular  kind  of 

shot  used  at  sea,  for  tearing  sails  and  rigging,  aud 

thofl  disabling  an  enemy's  sliip,  called  also  lant/reL 
LakvIDISHEr,  liug-gwifih-4r,  s.     One  who  lan- 
guishes or  pines. 
Languishing,  ,l4ng-gwkh-iDg,  adj.     Having  a 

languid  appearanca 
Laniard,  IJLn-yfixd,  a.    A  short  piece  of  rope,  used 

for  fastening  in  ships.] 
L^iKKLY,  lingk-16,  adv.    Thinly;  loosely. 
Lapel,  ]&-pSi',  8.     That  part  of  the  coat  wbidt 

wraps  over  the  facing. 
Lapidification,   Ia-pid-i-f6-ki-sh6u,   «.     The 

operation  of  fomalng  or  converting  into  a  stony  sub- 
stance. 
Lapidipy,  18,-pid^fl,  V.  a.    To  form  into  stone; 

V.  n.  to  become  stona 
Labdaceods,  ISx-di-shis,  adj.    Of  the  nature  ol 

lard ;  consisting  of  lard. 
Labgo,  l&r-g6,  \  [Jial.)      Musical  tenni 

Larghetto,  Iar-g6t^t6,/ directing  to  alow  mey©- 
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LiBEEATOE,  lib-6r-i,-tir,  a.     One  who  liberates,  oi 

delivers. 
LiBiDiMJBT,  16-bId^-mist,  «.    One  given  to  lewd- 

noss. 
LiBEDiNOuaNESS,  14-b!d^-nfis-nes,  s.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  lustful 
Libra,  li-br&,  e.    {Lat.)    The  seventh  sign  of  the 

zodiac. 
Lichen,  11-kJn,  g.    In  botany,  the  name  of  an  ex- 
tensive division  of  ci-yptogamian  plants,  which  appear 

in  the  fonn  of  thin  flat  crusts,  coveilng  rocka  anc! 

the  bark  of  treea 
LirELEasNESs,  life-lfis-nSs,  a.     Destitution  of  life, 

vigour,  and  spirit ;  inactivity. 
LaiofiENT,  life-r^nt,  a.    The  rent  of  an  estate  that 

continues  for  life. 
LlOHT-HOBSE,  lite-hirse,  s.    Light-armed  cavalry 
LiKEUSESS,  Uke^li-nSs,  a.    Probability. 
LnaACBODB,  lil-l^-i4sbds,  adj.  Pertaining  to  lilieei 

lily-like. 
Limbless,  lim-1^,  adj.    Destitute  of  limbs. 
LiMiTABLE,  liinimit-t4-bl,  adj.     That   may  b« 

limited. 
Limited,  Tim-mh-thd,  adj.  Karrow;  circumscribed. 
LiMiTEDLY,  lim-mit-tfed-l6,  adv.    With  limitatioa 
J^iMiTLESS,  lim-mlt-les,  adj.     Having  no  limits; 

unbounded. 
Liiisiiua,  lim-nlr?,  a.    The  act  or  art  of  dravring 

or  painting  In  water  colours. 
LiMPEE,  lim-pir,  s.     One  that  limps. 
LlNQEElNa,  ung-gir-Lng,  a.    A  delaybig;  a  re- 
maining long;  tardiness;  protractioa. 
lilNQOAIi,    ling^gw&l,    adj.      Pertaining    to    the 

tongue. 
LiPOOBAM,  ll-p6-gr&m,  a.    A  writing  in  which  e 

single  letter  Is  wholly  omitted. 
LiPoaEAMMATiHT,    ll-p6-grain-mJ,-tist,   a.    One 

who  writes  any  thing,  dropping  a  single  letter. 
Liquidation,  lik-kwMaisb-ia,  a.     The  act  ol 

settling  and  adju-sttng  debts. 
LiSPlNOLY,  Us-plng-l^,  adv.    With  a  lisp. 
LiBSOM,  See  Utfujotite. 
LiTERALiBM,  lit-t^r-M-lzm,  a.    That  which  accords 

with  the  letter 
LiTHOGBAPH,  llth^grM,  V.  a.   To  engrave  letters 

or  figures  on  ston^  and  transfer  tliem  to  paper. 
LiTHOCJBAPH,  li«/*-6-griif,  a.    A  piint  taken  fiora  a 

drawing  on  stoua 
LTTHOQKAPHEii,  ll<A-6g-gri-f(ir,  a.    One  engaged 

in  lithography. 
LiTHOQEAPHic,  lk/t-6-grSf-ik,  adj.    Pertainhig  to 

lithogi-aphy. 
LiTHOLOQY,  llth-tl^-i^,  a.    The  science  or  natural 

history  of  stoues. 
LiTHOPHTTE,  IkA^flte.  s.     Stone-coraL 
IjIthotomic,  Ii<A-V)-t6m-ik,  adj.   Pertahiing  to,  or 

performed  by  lithotomy. 
LlTHY,  llTH^i,  <w//.     EaaOy  bent;  pliable. 
LiTUEOlO,  l^t&r^Ik,  \adj.     rertalning  to 

LiTOKQiCAL,  l^-tar-ii-kaj,  J  alitmgy. 
LiviDNEsa,  liv-id-n6a,  «.    A  dai-k  colour,  like  tiuit 

of  bruised  flesli. 
Llxiviation,  llk-siv-i-d-Bhfln,  s.     llie  proceau  oi 

extracting  alkAline  salts  ft'om  ashes  by  pouring  water 

on  them. 
LOAP-auoAK,  l6fB^liUg-6r,  a.    Sugar  refined  and 
I    formed  Into  a  conical  muaa. 
LOATUINQ,  16TH-Ing,  e.     Extreme  disgust 
Loathsomely,  I6TH'sim-l6,  adv.  lu  a  loathsoma 

manner. 
Lobate,  16-bfi,te,  adj.     Consisting  of  lobes. 
Locate,  16^kft,te,  v.  a.    To  place;  to  oct  in  a  par- 
ticular Kpot  OT  pouitiou. 
Loch,  16k,  s.    A  lake ;  a  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea ;  a.s 

pronounced  In    Scotland,  the  ch  has   always   the 

gutrural  sound. 
LoiOiiOTiVK,   l6-k6-m6-tlT,  8.      A  raUway  en- 
gine. 


Labva,  lir-vi,  s.  {Lat.)  An  Insect  in  the  cater- 
pillar state;  pi  larvse,  lir-v6. 

Labyngean,  ISx-in-j^in,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the 
larynx. 

Labcab,  Iftfi-kSr',  «.  1^  *^®  E*^*  Indies,  a  native 
seaman  or  gunner. 

Latency,  lo^tfin-si,  a.  The  state  of  being  con- 
cealed; abstrusenesa 

Lateiian,  lit^t&r-in,  ».  One  of  the  churches  at 
Kom& 

Lathy,  Ikth^,  adj.  Thin  as  a  lath,  long  and  slender. 

Latitudinal,  lS,t-t6-ti^6-n&l,  adj.  Pcirtaining 
to  latitude. 

Latitudinabianism,  ia,t-6-ti-d6-ni,-r6-i!in-lzm,  s. 
Freedom  or  liberality  of  opinion,  particulaily  in 
theology;  Indifference  to  religion. 

Laudation,  l&w-d4^hftn,  «.  Praise;  honour  paid. 

Laudatory,  14y^dflrtftr-r6,  adj.  Containing 
praise ;  tending  to  praise. 

LAWLKfiSNEfle,  liw-l&i-nJa,  a.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unrestrained  by  law;  disorder. 

Lawny,  l&wn^  adj.  Level  like  a  lawn.  Made  of 
lawn. 

Laxly,  liVks-I^,  adv.    Loosely;  without  esactnesa 

y.A7.ART.TKR,  li-ss&r-ltke,  ttdj.    Full  of  sores ;  leproua. 

Lazulite,  Hu^h-lite,  $.  A  mineral  of  a  light  indigo 
blue  colour. 

Leafaob,  life-Jje,  a.     Abundance  of  leaves. 

Leaflet,  l^fe-let,  a.    A  little  lea£ 

Leapeb,  I6pe-dr,  s.     One  that  leaps. 

Leasehold,  l^e-h61d,  adj.    Held  by  lease. 

Leathern,  IfeTH-fim,  adj.  Made  or  coDcistlngof 
leather. 

Leaven0U8,  lir^T^n-ifl,  adj.  Containing  leaven ; 
tainted. 

Ledgee,  ISd-jfir,  s.  (Also  Le^/er.)  The  principal 
book  of  accounts  aimong  merchants ;  the  book  into 
which  the  accounts  of  the  journal  are  cairled  In  a 
summary  form.  As  an  a4f.  appUed  to  lines  added  to 
the  usual  musical  stav& 

Leeeinqly,  lire^ing-Ii,  adv.  With  an  arch^ 
oblique  looX  or  smllei 

Lee-way,  lM^w&,  a.  The  lateral  movement  of  a 
ship  to  the  leeward  of  her  course. 

Legibility,  16d-j^bU-^t^,  >  s.     The  quality  or 

LEQEBLENEsa,  l^d-j^-bl-nfis,  Jstate  of  being  legi- 
ble. 

Legii'imateness,  16-jit-6-mite-iiSs,  a.  Legalitj'; 
lawfulness ;  genuineness. 

LESLA.N,  16-mJlln,  8.     A  sweetheart;  a  gallant;  ot 
m^tress.     Ohsoklt. 

Lemur,  16^m6r,  s.    A  genus  of  monkeys. 

Lengthy,  Ikug-Uih,  adj.  Being  long  or  moder- 
ately long. 

Leniency,  16-n^-6n-si,  a.     Lenity,  mildness. 

Lethal,  IkUhid,  adj.    Deadly;  mortal;  fatal. 

Lethakgicatxy,  16-tA^r-ji-kS,l-16,  adv.  In  a 
morbid  sleepiness. 

Lethean,  l6-tA6-S,n,  adj.  Inducing  forgetfuluessor 
oblivion. 

Letter-founder,  IJt-tftr-ftAn-dir,  a.  One  who 
casts  letters,  a  tj-po  founder. 

Letteh-pkess,  16t-tiir-pr6s,  s.  Print ;  letters  and 
words  Impressed  by  types. 

Levantine,  16-vfi,n-tin,  ad],  Pertainlnfr  to  the 
Lrfivant;  desliniating  a  particular  kind  of  silk  cloth. 

Leverage,  li^vAr-dje, «.     Lever-power. 

Levitically,  l(S-vit-t6-kil-li,  adv.  After  tba 
manner  of  the  Levites. 

Lexicographic,  16ks-6-k(!>-gr5f-flk,  adj.  Pcr- 
tuinlng  to  the  writing  or  compilatiou  of  a  diction- 
ary. 

Lexicology,  lfekfl-6-k6l-6-ji,  a.  Tlie  science 
which  treats  of  the  proper  signiflcatiou  and  just 
applic^iUon  of  words. 

Liability,  ll-ll-bll-e-t6,  s.  The  state  of  being 
liable. 

LiBEiiALiBM,  lib-bSr-S,l-izm,  a.  liberal  principles. 
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LoaAKiTHinc,  16g-il-rl«A-mlk,  \aclj.     Per- 

LoOASTTHincAL,  16g-i-rith-ni4-kiVI,  J  tainins  to, 

or  consisting  of  logarlthma. 
LOG-BOAKD,  Iftg-b6rd,  a.     The"  board  on  which  a 

Bliip's  reckoning  Is  first  marked. 
Log-book,  16gib6Ak,  s.    A  book  into  whiiJi  aro 

transcribed  the  contents  of  the  log-board. 
LoaoGHAPHY,  lA-g6gigi-S-f  6,  a.  A  method  of  print- 
ing, in  which  a  type  represents  a  word,  Instead  of 

forming  a  letter. 
LOLLAED,  161-14rd,  ».    A  follower  of  Wickliffe. 
LOKESOUELT,  16ne^dm-l^,  adv.    In  a  dismal  or 

lonesome  manner. 
LONESOMKNESS,  line^iiii-nSs,  s.     The  state  of 

being  soUtary;  Bolitada 
LONQEB,  16ng-gftr,  adj.     More  long;  of  greater 

length,  or  duration. 
Longest,  Iftng^gdst,  adj.     Of  the  greatest  extent, 

or  for  the  greatest  continuance  of  time. 

LONGISH,  16ng-iah,  adj.     Somewhat  long. 
Longitudinally,  I6n-j^t4-d6-nll-16,  adv.     la 

the  direction  of  length. 
Loom-galb,  166m-gile,  a.    A  gentle  gale  of  wind. 
LOQUACIODSNESS,  16-kwi^lifis-iU's,  s.    Talliative- 

ness;  the  hAblt  or  practice  of  talKing  contlnnaUy  or 

excesalyely. 
LOKDLiKE,   I6rd-llke,   adj.     Becoming    a    lord; 

haughty;  proud;  insolent 
LORIOATION,  16r-r6-kiAshin,  s.     The  act  or  oper- 
ation of  corerlng  aay  thing  with  s  plate  or  crust  for 

defence. 
Loth,  See  hath. 
LO0H,  See  loaer. 

Lovablk,  livil-bl,  adj.    Worthy  of  love;  amiable. 
Loveless,  liv^lfes,  adj.    Void  of  love. 
Lotelock,  Idv^lftk,  s.     A  curl  or  lock  of  hair  so 

called;  worn  by  men  of  fashion  la  the  reigiis  of 

Elizabeth  and  James  L 
Lovetoken.  li!iv-t(I>-kn,«.  Apresentintokenoflcve. 
Lowing,  lia-lng,  «.    The  bellowing  or  cry  of  cattle. 
Lozenged,  liz^zinjd,  adj.    Made  Into  the  shape  of 

lozenges. 
LuctDNEfia,  li^ld-nis,  t.     Brightness ;  clearness. 
Ldcifek,  li-si-f^r,  a.    The  planet  Venus  when  she 

appear!  aa  the  morning  star.    A  name  of  Satan. 
LucrPOKM,  li^^f6rm,  adj.     Having  the  form  of 

light ;  resembling  lii,'ht 
LUGGEE,  liig^giiiy  s.    A  vessel  carrying  three  masts 

with  a  running  bowsprit  and  lug-sails. 
Log-sail,  lig<-sile,  a.    A  square  sail  bent  upon  a 

yard  that  hangs  obliquely  to  the  mast  at  one  third 

of  its  length. 
LD1IIN0D8LY,  liimi-iifis-16,  odv.   With  brightness 

or  clearness. 
LuMiKonsNEsa,  It-mJ-nfta-nfes,  a.    The  quality  of 

being    bright    or   ihinlng;    brightness;   clearness; 

perspicuity. 
LtiNAKiAS,  Ii-Di-r^in,s.  Aninhabitantofthemoon. 
LuNGE,  linje,  a.    A  sudden  push  or  tlirust  with  a 

sword.    See  Allongt. 
LuNDLAK,  li-nix-l&r,     \  adj.     In  botany,  like  the 
LuNULATE,  lii-ni-lite,  J  now  moon;  shaped  like  a 

small  crescent 
LCPERCAL,   li-pfer-kll,   adj.      Pertaining  to  the 

Lupercalia,  or  feasts  of  the  Romans  in  honour  of 

Pan ;  as  a  noun,  the  feast  itsell 
LuSTRATE,  lifi-trite,  ».  a.    To  make  clear  or  pure; 

to  purify,  to  view,  to  survey. 
LDSTEtJM,  Ifis-trim,  s.     [Lat.)     In  ancient  Rome, 

the  space  of  five  years,  plural  Lustra. 
Ldtation,  li-ti-shin,  a.    The  act  or  method  of 

luting  vessels. 
LuTHEEAN,  lii^^r-in,  adj.     Pertaining  to  Luther 

the  reformer. 
LcTHEBANiSM,  li^Jr-in-izm,  a.    The  doctrines 

of  religion  as  taught  by  Luther. 


LunST,  Ift-tist,  a.     One  who  plays  on  a  lute. 
LUXDIOANTLT,  Iflg-ziir^-iiit-li,  adv.    With  ej;. 

nberant  gro^slh. 
LuiDEiousNESs,  li\g-z4-ri-Cis-n5s,  a.     Volipta- 

ouaness. 
LycEHM,  li-s^&m,  a.    A  school;  a  Uteniry  essoci- 

ution ; — originallj/,  the  place  where  Aristotle  delivered 

his  instructions. 
Lydian,  lid^in,  adj.    Denoting  ?.  Wud  of  soft, 

alow  music. 
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Mab,  raib,  f.    The  queen  of  the  fairies. 

Maoadamizk,  m4k-5,d-&in-ize,  r.  a.  To  cover  e 
road  witli  Bm&U,  broken  stones. 

Macabokx,  maj£-4-r6-n6,  a.  {Ilcd.]  See  Maearoonc 
A  kind  of  paste  made  of  flour,  eggs,  sugar,  aid 
almonds,  and  dressed  with  butter  and  spices. 

Macakonic,  mJlk-i-r6niik,  adj.  Pertaining  to  or 
like  macaroni ;  empty ;  trifling  j  vain ;  affected.  Con- 
siflting  of  a  nilxturo  or  jumbl*  of  ill  fomied  or  ill 
connected  words. 

Macaeonic,  mik-i-rin-ik,  a.  Burlesque  poetry, 
composed  of  different  languages  Intermixed,  In  which 
native  words  are  made  to  end  in  Latin  termlnatloM, 
and  Latin  words  are  modernized. 

Machlavelian,  mfi,k-d-4-v61e-yin,  adj.  Per- 
taining to  Machiavel,  (a  Florentine)  or  denoting  hia 
principles;  politically  cunning;  crafty;  cunning  in 
poUtlcal  management 

Macbxavelisu,  mik^ii-vSl-izin,  a.  The  priO' 
ciples  of  Michiavel ;  political  cunning  and  aililice. 

Machinatoe,  mfLkck^-nirtir,  a.  One  who  forma 
a  scheme,  or  who  plots  with  evil  designs. 

Madeiea,  mi-d6-r&,  s.  A  flch  wine  made  on  tho 
island  of  Madeira. 

Madonna,  ma,-d6n-n&,  e.  (Ital.)  A  term  equiv- 
alent to  madam.    It  is  given  to  tne  Virgin  Mary. 

Madeepoee,  infi,d-r^p6re,  a.  A  submarine  sub- 
stance of  a  stony  hardness,  resembling  coral 

Maestoso,  mk-ia-tb-zb,  adj.  (Ital.)  An  Italian 
word  signifying  majestic,  a  directiou  in  muiic  to  play 
the  part  with  grandeur  and  strength. 

Magi,  mi,-ji,  a.  pi.  [Lai.)  Wise  men  or  philoso- 
phers of  the  East 

Maglan,  mi^j^dn,  adj.     Pertaining  to  the  Magi 

Magibtbatic,  niij.d-jis-trS,t^ik,  adj.  Having  the 
authority  of  a  magistrate. 

Magna-chabta,  mig-ni-kir-ti,  or  tshilr-t8.,  s. 
{Lai.)  The  great  charter,  obtained  by  the  English 
barons  trom  King  John,  a-D.  121o.  A  fundamental 
toutitation  which  guarantees  rights  and  privilegea. 

Magnate,  mfig-uiita,  a.    A  person  of  rank. 

Magnesia,  mig-ni-z6-&,  a.  A  primitive  earth, 
having  for  its  base  a  substance  caUed  magnesitmi. 

Maqneticaxly,  m&g-nfit-t^kill-16,  adv.  By 
means  of  magnetism ;  by  the  power  of  attraction. 

Magnetize,  mig^ndt-ize,  r.  a.  To  communicate 
magnetic  properties  to  any  thing.  ».  n.  To  become 
magnetic. 

MAaNiLO(iUENCE,  m!lg-iiil-16-kw6n8e,  a.  A  lofty 
manner  of  speaking ;  tumid,  pompous  words  or  stylo. 

Magniloquent,  mig-iiil-16-kw4nt,  adj.  Speak- 
ing loftily  or  pompously. 

JIahometan,  mii-li6m-int-tdn,     \adj.  Belonging 

JtlOHAMiiEDAN,  m6-b5jn-rai-(llLn,  Jto      Mahomet 
and  his  religion. 
t^'  This  word  and  the  name  ot  the  Arabian  prophet, 

are  written  in  many  different  ways.   Tlio  last  authoiized 

and  most  correct  orthography  seems  to  be  Mohammed, 

Mohammedan,  though  Mahomet,  &c.  are  most  cora- 

mon. 

Mahouetanism,   mi-h6m-mMJn-i7.rn,   a.     Th« 
reliffion  and  precepts  of  Mahomet,  as  containod  in 
the  Koran.     {See  note  to  the  prixeding  word.) 
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JlAtDENLJNESS,  lua-dn-le-nes,  s.  The  behaviour 
thit  becomes  a  maid ;  modesty ;  gentleuess. 

Malaga,  m&l-&-g2l,  s.    A  species  of  ^rine. 

Malaria,  inft.-li-r6&,s.  (Ital.)  Bad  air;  noxious 
Tapourg  prodnciiiK  nnhealthiucss. 

Malapbopos,  mil-ip-r6-p6,  mIi:  {Fr.)  Unsuit- 
ably. 

Malison,  mil-^-zn,  ».     Malediction. 

Malleation,  mll-li-i-sliiiu,  s.  Ihe  act  of  beat- 
ing into  a  plate  or  leaf,  as  a  metal;  extension  by 
beating. 

Malformation,  niil-fAr-mi-sban,  s.  Ill  or  wrong 
I'onnation ;  inegular  or  anomalous  formation  or 
structure  of  parts. 

Maltreat,  m2Ll-tr6te',  v.  a.  To  treat  lil ;  to 
abuse. 

Maltreatment,  mAl-trite-mSnt,  s.  HI  treat- 
ment; Ul  uaage;  abusa 

Mamelcke,  iiiaui-ra^-lfiSk,  s.  An  Egyptian 
soldier. 

Mammalia,  mS,m-mt-14-i,  s.  pL  All  animals  that 
sncile  their  young. 

Mammalian,  mfim-mi-16-in,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
the  mammalia. 

Mammifeeous,  mlni-mlf^fer-ds,  adj.  Having 
breast*  and  nourishing  the  young  by  the  mUk 
secreted  by  them. 

Mammoth,  m&mim&/A,  s.  A  huge  quadruped,  now 
extinct,  whose  bones  are  found  on  both  continents). 

Manducable,  iniii-dfi-k&-bl,  adj.  That  can  bo 
chewed ;  tit  to  be  eaten. 

Manege,  ma-nizh',  s.  (Fr.)  A  school  ibr  teeth- 
ing horsemanship,  and  for  training  horses. 

Manganese,  miag-g&-n^e,  s,  A  metal  of  a 
dusky  white.   • 

Mangel-wurzel,  ming-gl-wfir-zl,  s.  The  root 
of  scarcity,  a  plant  of  the  beet  kind. 

Mangonel,  m&iig-g^n^l,  ».  An  engine  formerly 
used  for  throwing  stones  and  battering  walls. 

Mangrove,  mfi.n-gr6ve,  s.  A  tree  of  the  East  and 
Wast  Indie-s.    The  name  of  a  tish. 

Mania,  niaXn^-a,  .«.     Siaduesjj. 

Manipulate,  mJ-iiip-pii-liite,  v.  a.  To  treat, 
work,  or  operate  'witU  the  hands. 

Manipulation,  m?l-nip-pi-li-.shfin,  s.  In  general, 
work  by  hand ;  manual  operation ;  in  citemislry,  the 
operation  of  preparing  substances  for  experiments; 
in  pharmacy,  tlie  preparation  of  drugs. 

Mannerism,  min-nAr-lzm,  a.  Adherence  to  the 
same  manner;  uniformity  of  manner. 

Manse,  minse,  S.  A  house  or  habitation ;  particu- 
larly, a  clerg)Tnan'B  house  in  Scotland. 

Mantling,  m&ii-tling,  s.  The  drapery  of  a  coat  of 
arms. 

Manufactueal,  min-i-f&k-ti-ril,  adj.  ?er- 
taining  to  manufacturea 

Marauding,  nifl-riw-ding,  adj.  A  roving  for  plun- 
der, a  plmidering  by  invaders. 

Maratedi,  m5,-r3,-vi-d6,  «.  A  small  copper  coin 
of  Spain. 

Margakine,  m;'lr-s3.-rin,  a.  A  peculiar  pearl-like 
substance,  extracted  from  hog's  lard ;  called  also 
maigarite  and  margaric  acid. 

Marginally,  mii-j6-nil-16,  «J».  In  the  margin 
of  a  book. 

Marlaceous,  mAr-li-shis,  adj.  Kesembling 
marl ;  partaking  of  the  qnaUties  of  marl 

Marque,  mJirk,  ».  [Fr.]  Letters  of  marque  are 
letters  of  reprisal ;  a  license  or  extraordinary  com- 
niission  granted  by  a  sovereign  of  one  state  to  his 
BUbjects,  to  make  reprisals  at  sea  or.  tlie  subjects  of 
another. 

Marquee,  mir-k6',  s.     (Fr.)     A  large  field  tent. 

M  a liROWY,  uiir-r6-6,  oc(/.     Full  of  nmnow ;  pithy. 

Marh,  mirz,  s.     The  god  of  war  ;  a  planet. 

MAflirr,  m&sh-^,  adj.  Troduced  by  crushi^ig  or 
bniLsiug. 

Masonic,  m8,-s&n-ik,  adj.    rertainiag  to  the  craft 
or  mysteries  of  free  masons. 
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Masora,  mis'i-ril,  s.  A  Hebrew  work  on  the 
Bible  by  several  Rabbins. 

Masoretio,  mfc-6-r6t-lk,  adj.  Relating  to  the 
Masorites,  who  interpreted  the  Scriptures  by  tradi- 
tion, and  Invented  the  Heor«w  points  to  fix  the 
true  reading  and  pronunciation. 

Master-hand,  mis-tilr-liind,  s.  A  man  eminently 
skilful 

ilASTERLiNESS,  mis-tClr-li-nSs,  s.    Eminent  skilL 

Masticate,  misit^k&to,  v.  a.    To  chew. 

Mastodon,  mfis-t^-d6u,  ».  A  genus  of  mammif- 
erous  animals  resembling  tlie  elephant,  now  extinct 
and  known  only  by  their  fossil  remains.  It  iucludea 
the  North  American  JIanunoth. 

Mastoid,  inls-tfiid,  adj.  Resembling  the  nipple 
or  breast 

Mastology,  mi8-t6l-6-j6,  s.  The  history  of  ani- 
mals that  suckle  tiieir  young. 

Masty,  mlst^,  adj.     Full  of  mast 

Match-lock,  ui2itah-16k,  s.  a  musket  formerly  in 
U3C,  which  was  fired  by  a  match. 

Mateless,  mite-lis,  adj.  Having  no  mate  or 
companioiL 

Materialism,  mt-th-rh-^Axm,  s.  The  doctrine 
of  materialists. 

Math,  m&th,  e.     A  mowing ;  as  In  aflermath. 

Matricidal,  niit-tr^-sl-dii,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
matiicida 

SIatronize,  mi,-trClu-lze,  v.  a.  To  render  ma- 
tronly. 

Matierless,  mit-tur-I^s,  adj.    Void  of  matter. 

Maturescent,  mi-td-r^s^dut,  adj.  Approach- 
ing to  maturity. 

Matutinal,  mit-ii-ti-nllll,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the 
morning.. 

Mau.S(.)Lkan,  milw-si-li-iin,  adj.  Pertaining  tc  .i 
mausoleum ;  monumental. 

Mavis,  mi-vis,  s     A  thrush. 

Maximum,  mft.ks-i-iniim,  s.  (Lat.)  The  great- 
est number  or  degree  attainable  in  any  given  case. 

Mazarine,  miz-a-rWn',  s.  A  deep  blue  colour;  a 
paitlcular  way  of  dressing  fowls;  a  Utile  dish  set  in 
a  larger  one. 

Mazology,  m3,-Z(Mi6-j6,  $.  Tlie  n.itural  history 
of  mammiferous  animals. 

^Meadowy,  m6d-d6-6,  adj.     Containing  meadow* 

Meagrely,  m^-gi\r-16,  odv.    Poorly ;  thinly. 

Mechlin,  mSk-lln,  $.  A  species  of  lace,  made  at 
Mechlin  In  Belgiimi. 

Meddlesomeness,  mfd^-sftm-nSs,  ».  Officlon« 
IntcTiiObltlon  In  tlie  affairs  of  others. 

Meddling,  mCdidlicg,  adj.  Offlcions;  busy  in 
other  men's  affairs. 

Media,  mi-di-fi,,  «.    (Lat.)    The  plural  of  i/«/ium. 

Medieval,  m6-di-^-v&l,  adj.  Relating  to  the 
middle  ages. 

Medial,  m^-d^M,  («/;.  Mean;  noting  a  mean  or 
average. 

Medicable,  mW-fc-kil-bl,  adj.  That  may  be 
cured  or  healed. 

Mediocral,  m6-d6-6-kr8.1,  adj.  Bchig  of  a  middle 
quality;  IndilTerent;  ordinary. 

Mediocre,  m6-di-i-kr,  odj.  (Fr.)  Of  modei-ato 
degree ;  middle  rate  ;  iniddUng. 

Meerschaum,  m66r-shi\wui,  s.  (Ger.  tea-foam.) 
A  hydrate  of  magnesia  combined  with  silex,  used  la 
the  manufacture  of  tobucco-plpes. 

Megalonyx,  mjg-fi,l-6n-iks,  a.  An  animal  now 
extinct,  whose  bone^  have  been  found  In  Virginia. 

Megatherium,  mSg-&-fA6-ri-im,  a.  A  quadru- 
ped now  extinct 

Meiosis,  mi-6-sls,  a.  Diminution  ;  a  rhetorical 
figure,  a  species  of  hyperbole,  representing  a  thing 
less  tlian  it  is. 

Melamcholily,  mil-ln-kil-Wi,  adv.  \\ith 
melancholy. 

Melancholiness,  mSl-in-kfil-i-nis,  a.  State  of 
being  melancholy,  disposition  to  Indulge  gloominees 
of  miudL 
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Melange,  m^-lingzli,  s.     (Fr.)     A  mixtura. 

Mellowy,  mcl-l6-^,  adj.     Soft;  uuctuous. 

Melodize,  mel-I6-dlze,  v.  a.  To  make  melodi- 
ous. 

MELODilAMATiC,  mi-16-drS,-mtt^k,  adj.  Per- 
taining to  a  melodrama. 

Melodrama,  mi-16-drim-mi,  s.  A  di-araatic 
performance  in  which  songs  are  intermixed. 

Meltinq,  m^lt-ing,  adj.  Tending  to  soften;  soft- 
3ning  into  tenderness. 

Mis.MBKRSHip,   m6m-bur-ship,   s.     The  state 
■being  a  memher;  commmiity;  society. 

Memphian,  m^m'fi-in,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
Memphis;  Egyptian. 

JIendaciods,  m^n-di-shfis,  adj.    Lying;  false. 

Meniscus,  m^-nis^kds,  s.  A  lens,  convex  on  one 
side,  and  concave  on  the  other. 

Mkntorial,  m  Jn-t6-r^iil,  adj.   Containing  advice. 

Mbphitls,  mfef^-tifl,  s.  Foul;  offensive  orno.xioas 
exhalations  from  dissolving  substances,  tiltli,  or  other 
source ;  also,  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Mercenarily,  mer-s6-ii3,-r^-lij,  adv.  In  a  mer- 
cenary manner. 

Mkrccrialist,  mfr-kft-r4-ai-!st,  S.  One  under 
the  iuilnence  of  mercury,  or  one  resembling  mer- 
cury in  variety  of  character. 

Meuoe,  m^rje,  v.  a.  To  immerse;  v.  n.  to  be 
swallowed  up,  or  lost 

Merino,  m6-r6-n6,  adj.  {Span.)  Denoting  a 
varietj'  of  Spanish  sheep,  or  their  wool. 

Merle,  merl,  s.     A  blackbird. 

Mekops,  m6-r6p3,  s.  A  genus  of  birds  called 
bee-tatert. 

Metacarpal,  mSt-t8,-kir-pil,  adj.  Belonging 
to  the  metacarpus. 

Metaleptic,  m6t-t8,-lSp-tik,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
a  metalepsis ;  transverse. 

JIetaleptically,  mSt-t5,-I5pit6-kll-16,  adv. 
By  transposition. 

JIetalliform,  m6-tS,l-li-f6rm,  adj.  Having  the 
foiTii  of  metals;  like  metal 

Metallization,  m6-tll-16-zi^shin,  s.  The  act 
or  process  of  forming  into  a  metaL 

Metallize,  m^t-tS,l-lize,  v.  a.  To  form  into 
metal ;  to  give  a  substance  its  proper  metallic  pro- 
peities. 

Metalluroic,  m^t-t?.l-li'ir-jik,  adj.  Pertaining 
to  metallurgy,  or  the  art  of  working  metals. 

Metaphorically,  met-ti-fftr-^-kS,!-!^,  adv.  In 
a  metaphorical  manner;  not  literally. 

MhtaphrAstic,  mSt-ta-frJsitik,  adj.  Close  or 
literal  in  translation. 

Metaphysically,  mJt-ta,-fizi^-kai-l^,  adv.  In 
the  manner  of  metaphysical  science. 

MetAPLASM,  m^t-t4-pl3,zin,  s.  In  grammar  a 
transmutation  or  change  made  in  a  word  by  trans- 
posmg  or  retrencliing  a  syllable  or  letter. 

Metemptosis,  md-temp-t(i-s3s,  s.  In  chronology, 
the  solar  equation  necessary  to  prevent  the  new 
moon  fiom  happening  a  day  too  late,  or  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  bissextile  once  in  134  years. 

Meteopjc,  m^-tWr-ik,  adj.  Penabiing  to  meteors; 
consisting  of  meteors ;  proceeding  fi-om  a  meteor. 

Meteoholite,  m^it6-?)r-6-llte,  s.  A  meteoric 
stone;  called  also,  aerolita 

Methodism,  mefAi6-dizm,  s.  The  doctrines  and 
■worship  of  the  Methodista. 

Methodistical,  mS<A-^>-dls-t6-kai,  adj.  Resem- 
bUng  the  Methodists;  partaking  of  the  strictness  of 
Methodists. 

Mbtonic,  m^tftn-ik,  adj.  The  Metonic  cycle  is  a 
period  of  nineteen  years,  in  which  the  lunations  of 
the  moon  return  to  the  same  days  of  the  month ;  so 
called  from  its  discoverer,  Meton,  an  Athenian. 

METKiOAiLY,  mSt-tr6-kai-li,  ado.  According  to 
poetical  measure 

Mettlesoueness,  mStitl-sdm-n^s,  s.  The  state 
<A  being  high  spirited. 

Mews,  mtze,  a.  j>L    Stables  for  lioraeat 
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MiASMA-nn,  iii!-&z-m5t-!k,   adj.      Pertaining  to 
miasma;    partaking    of   the    quaUties   of  noxious 
effluvia. 
JIiCA,  nil-ki,  s.    A  mineral  of  a  foliated  structure. 
.M1CACEOU.S,  mt-ki-slius,  adj.    Pertaining  to  mica. 
MiCROCOSMiCAL,  mi-kr6-k6z-m6-kil,  adj.     Per- 
taining to  the  microcosm. 
Microscopically,    ml-kr6-sk6pi6-kil-l^,    adi;. 

By  the  mici'osoopo;  with  minute  inspection. 
Mjcturition,  mlc-tli-rish-dn,  s.  Tlie  act  of  passing 
urine. 

Middlingly,  mid-ling-M,  af?w.  Passably;  indiffer- 
ently. 

Mid-ship,  mld-slilp,  adj.  Being  in  the  middle  of 
a  ship ;  hence  the  adverb  midships,  or  more  properly 
amidships. 

JIionionette,  mln-yi-njf ,  a  [Fr.)  An  annual 
flower  or  plant  of  great  fragrance. 

TiliaHATE,  ml-grite,  v.  n.  To  pass  or  remove  from 
one  country  to  another,  with  a  view  to  a  residence. 

Migratory,  mligrartiir-ri,  adj.  Removing  or 
accustomed  to  remove  fiom  one  country  to  another 
for  permanent  residence;  rovuig;  wandering;  pass- 
ing from  one  cUmate  to  another. 

Mileage,  mile-ije,  «.  Fees  paid  for  travel  by  the 
mUa 

Militate,  mll-l^tite,  v.  n.  To  oppose;  to  be  or 
act  In  opposition. 

MiLLiAHY,  mlliI^-ir-4,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  niUe; 
denoting  a  mile ;  as,  a  mllhary  column. 

Millinery,  mililin-nir-r^,  s.  Ihe  articles  made 
or  sold  by  milliners,  as  head-dresses,  hats  or  bonnets, 
laces,  ribbons,  and  the  like. 

MiLLioNAraE,  mil-jin-ire,  s.  [Fr.)  A  man 
worth  a  miUion  of  money ;  a  very  wealthy  person. 

MiLLKEE,  milir^,  A  coin  of  Portugal  in  value 
about  53.  6d. 

Mimosa,  ml-mi-sll,  s.    The  sensitive  plant, 

MiNA,  mi-ni,  s.  A  weight  or  denomination  of 
money. 

Minaret,  mln-i-r6t,  s.  A  small  spire  or  steeple, 
or  spire-like  ornament  in  Saracen  architecture. 

Mineralization,  min-nfer-il-i-ziislifin,  $.  The 
act  of  mineralizing. 

Mineralize,  mln-n§r-&l-ize,  p.  a.  To  combine 
with  a  metal  in  forming  an  ore  or  mineral;  to  con- 
vert into  a  mineral ;  to  impregnate  with  a  mineral 
substance. 

MiNERALOGlCAL,iiiln-nJr-M-l6d-j6-kai,  adj.  Per- 
taining to  the  science  of  minerals. 

Minim,  mln-nim,  s.  A  note  in  music,  equal  to 
half  a  semibreve  or  two  crotchets. 

Minimum,  mlnini-mdm,  s.  [Lat.)  The  least 
quantity  assignable  in  a  given  case. 

Ministerially,  min-nis-ti-r^-il-l^,  adv.  In  a 
ministerial  manner. 

Minoeite,  mln-&-rlte,  g.    A  Franciscan  friar. 

Minuend,  mln-ni-fend,  s.  In  arithmetic,  the 
number  from  which  another  number  is  to  be  sub- 
tracted. 

Mikaqe,  m^-r&zh',  s.  (Fr.)  An  optical  illusion, 
which  is  produced  by  a  refraction  of  the  atiauspliere, 
and  which  frequently  tantalizes  the  eye  of  the  tliirsty 
traveller,  when  passing  over  burning  deserts,  with 
the  image  of  water. 

Mibthfully,  mertA^fiU-lfe,  adv.  In  a  jovial  man- 
ner. 

Misallege,  inis-&l-lMje',  v.  a.  To  state  erro- 
neously. 

Misalleqation,  ndfl-^-M-gi-shin,  s.  Erroneona 
statement. 

Misalliance,  mls-il-li-inse,  5.  Improper  associ- 
ation. 

MiflALLlED,  mia-ai-lide',  adj.  ni-allled  or  associated. 

Misanthropic,   mls-in-^Arftp-ik,  "> 

Misanthropical,  mls-a,n-i/ir6p-6-kiil,  J  *^y- 
Hating  or  having  a  dislike  to  mankind. 

Misarrangement,  mis-ii--ringe-m$nt,  s.  Wrong 
arrangement 
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Molar,  m6-lilr,  adj.     Having  power  to  grind; 

grindinfj. 
MoLLUSCA,  mSl-lfis-kfi,,  ».     A  dlvlBion  or  class  of 

animals  whose  bodies  are  soft,  without  an  interna! 

skeleton. 
Molluscous,  m&l-lds-kfia,  adj.      Pertaining  to 

the  mollosca. 
MouENTAKiLT,   m6-in6n-ti-ri-16,    adv.      Eyery 

moment,  lasting  but  for  a  moment 
Momentum,  m6-min-t&in,  s.    (Lat.)    Impettu; 

the  quantity  of  motion  in  a  moving  body. 
MoNASCHiST,  mfin-nflx-klat,  s.    An  advocate  of 

monarchy. 
MoNASTiciSM,  m6-nJl8-tfe-8lzin,  s.     Monastic  life. 
MosETAKY,    m6n-n6-tl-ri,    adj.      KelaUng    to 

money. 
MoNiTOBiAL,  mSn-nfe-ti-rfi-ll,  adj.    Relating  to 

a  monitor. 
MoNiTEESS,  m&n-n6-tr5s,,  s.    A  female  monitor. 
MoNOCKKOS,  m6-n&s-s^r6s,  S.     The  unicorn. 
MoNODiST,    m&n-nd-dlst,    t.       One  who  write* 

monodies. 
Monograph,  mftn-n6-gr4f,  a.     An  accoimt  or 

description  of  a  single  thing  or  class  of  things. 
MoNOGRAPHio,  mOn-n6-griS,f^ik,  adj.    Drawn  in 

lines   without    colours;     pertaining   to   a    mono- 
graph. 
MoNOQRAPHT,  m6-n&g-grS,-f6,  s.    A  description 

drawn  in  lines  without  colours,  a  representation  by 

lines  only. 
Monolith,  mfm^-llth,  a.    A  single  stone ;  a  pillar 

consisting  of  one  stone. 
Monomania,  m&a-^-m^n^-&,  a.     Madnees  upon 

one  subject  only. 
MoNOMAHLAC,  mftn-6-mi-n6-Jk,  a.  A  person  affect- 
ed with  monomonia. 
Monopolizer,  m6-n&p-p^li-zir,  s.     One  that 

monopolizes. 
Monopoly,  m^n6p-p6-16,  a.    The  sole  power  of 

selling  any  species  of  goods. 
Monotonously,  m6-u6t^6-nfts-16,  adv.     With 

one  uniform  ton& 
Montanio,    m&n-tStn-nlk,    adj.      Pertaining  to 

mountains ;  consisting  in  monntains. 
Monteeo,  m?)n-t6-r6,  s.     A  horseman's  cap. 
Moodily,  m66^6-16,  adv.    In  a  gloomy  manner. 
M00DINE88,  m66-d6-nSs,  S.  Sullen  anger;  peevish 

nesa. 
Mooring,  miJr-lug,  s.     Anchors  and  chains  laid 

athwart  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  harboar,  to  confine 

a  ship.    The  plural  mooring*  is  mostly  used. 
M0RAS8Y,  mb-tti&'sk,  adj.    Marshy,  fenny.  _ 
Moravian,  m6-ri-vi-S,n,  «.     One  if  a  rellgionn 

sect,  called  the  United  Brethren.^ 
Moravian,    xab-rk-yh-hi,    adj.      Pertaining   to 

Moravia  In  Glermany ;  or  to  the  United  BrethreiL 
Mordacioubly,  mOr-di,^his-16,  adv.  In  a  biting 

maimer;  sarcastically. 
Moreen,  mb-xkkn',  a.     A  stuff  used  for  curtains 

and  other  hangings. 
Moresk,  ni6-rCsk'',  adj.    Done  after  the  manner 

of  the  Moors. 
Morocco,  m6-r6kik6,  a.    A  fine  kind  of  leather, 

said  to  bo  boiTowed  from  the  Moora 
Morone,  m6-r6ne',  adj.    Of  a  deep  crimson  coloiit 
Morphia,  m6r-f6-i,  s.    A  vegetable  alkaU. 
Moss-grown,  in6s-gr6ue,  adj    Overgrown  with 

moss. 
Mosa-TROOPEE,  m6s-tr66p-&r,  a.     A  robber;  a 

bandit 
Motet,   m6-tSt',  a.     A  musical  composition;  an 

air  or  hymn. 
Mother- wit,    miTH-Ar-wit,    *.      Native   wit; 

common  sense. 
Mouth-piece,  m6i«/j-pWse,  a.    The  piece  of  a 

musical  wind  Instrument  to  wlilch  the  mouth  ij 

applied.    One  who  delivers  the  opinion  of  others. 
Mucronated,  mi-lvri-ui-tM,   adj^     Narrowed 

to  a  point ;  tenninatlug  in  a  point 


Misbelieve,  mls-b6-lic\-',  v.  n.  To  believe  eno- 
noonaly. 

MiSBESTOW,  Iui3-b6-st6',  V.  a.  To  bestow  Im- 
properly. 

Miscalculation,  mls-kil-ki-l^hdn,  s.  En-o- 
neons  calculation. 

MiacHAROE,  mis-tshirje',  s.  A  mistake  in  charg- 
ing an  accoimt 

Mibchaeqe,  mis-tshirje',  v.  a.  To  mistake  in 
charging  an  account 

BIiscoMPUTATiON,  mls-k6in-pi-ti4shfin,  s.  Erro- 
neous computation ;  false  reckoning. 

MiscoMPDTB,  miB-kim-pite'',  r.  a.  To  compute 
or  reckon  erroneously. 

Misconceive,  mLs-k6n-s^ve',  v.  a.  and  n.    To 

,  ml^udge;  to  have  an  erroneous  understanding  of 
any  thing. 

Miscount,  mis-k6iiif ,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  cotmt 
erroneously ;  to  mistake  in  counting. 

Miscount,  mis-k6(int',  s.  An  erroneous  reckoning. 

MiSDATK,  mis-dite',  v.  a.     To  date  erroneously. 

Misdate,  mls-di,te',  a.    A  wrong  date. 

Misdirect,  mis-d^rekt'',  v.  a.  To  give  a  wrong 
direction  to;  to  direct  to  a  WTong  person  or  place. 

Miserly,  mlizAr-l^,  adj.     Very  covetous ;  sordid. 

MiSFAXJ.,  mis-fill'',  V.  a.  To  belkU,  as  ill  luck ;  to 
happen  to  unluckily. 

Misgiving,  mk-giv-Ing,  a.  A  failing  of  confidence; 
doubt;  distrust 

MiSGOTTEN,  nds-gftt-tn,  adj.     Urjustly  obtained. 

MiSHNA,  mlBh-ni,  a.  A  collection  or  digest  of  Jew- 
ish traditions  and  explanations  of  Salpture. 

MisiiU'ROVE,  mls-im-prifiv',  v.  a.  To  Improve 
to  a  bad  purposa 

MisiMPRovEMENT,  inls-im-pr66v-m5nt,  a.  HI 
use;  improvement  to  a  bad  purpose. 

MisiNTERi'RETATiOK,  mis-ln-tSr-pr^-ti-shin,  5, 
The  act  of  interpreting  erroneously. 

MiaiNTERPRETER,  mis-iii-tSr-pri-tdr,  s.  One  who 
interprets  erroneously. 

MiSJUDQMENT,  luls-j  &dj e-mSnt,  a.  A  wrong  or 
unjust  determination.' 

Misogynist,  m^s^d-j^-nlst,  a.    A  woman  hater. 

MiSPOiNT,  mis-piiut',  V.  a.     To  pohit  Improperly. 

Misprint,  mls-prlut"',  r.  a.    To  print  wrong. 

Misprint,  mis-print'',  a.    A  mistake  hi  prmtmg. 

Mispronounce,  mis-pr6-n6iinse',  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  pronounce  erroneously. 

MiaPKOKUNCLATiON,  mis-pri-nin-slii-i-sliun,  8. 
A  wrong  or  improper  pronunciation. 

Misquotation,  mis-kwi-ti-shfin,  a.  An  erro- 
neous quotation ;  the  act  of  quoting  wrong. 

MiSRATB,  mls-rite',  v.  a.   To  estimate  erroneously. 

MiSRECPTAL,  mla-r6-sl-taj,  «.  An  inaccurate  recital 

Misspell,  mis-spfell',  v.  a.    To  spell  wTong. 

ilissTATEUENT,  mlfl-stiiteimSnt,  a.  A  wrong 
statement 

Mistranslate,  mifl-trin-Blite',  v.  a.  To  trans- 
late erroneously. 

MiSTEANSLAiiON,  inIs-trS.n-slil-shi&n,  s.  An 
erroneous  trauslatlou  or  version. 

MiTiOABLE,  mit-t6-g4-bl,  adj.  That  may  be 
mitigated. 

MiTiOATiVE,   mit^t^-gi-tiv,    adj.      Tending    to 

I-  allevlato. 

MiTY,  mi-t6.  adj.    Abounding  with  mites 

Mizzle,  mizi-zl,  r. «.  To  fall  in  very  fine  drops  of  rahi. 

Mnemonic,  u6-m6niiilk,  adj.  Assisthig  the 
memory. 

MoANFUL,  m6ne-f  Al,  adj.     Sorrowful. 

Moanfully,  m6ne-ful-16,  adv.   With  lamentation. 

Mocca  on,  m6k-kl-s6n,  a.  A  shoe  or  cover  for 
the  feet  wltliout  a  sole ;  tlie  customary  slioe  worn 
by  the  North  American  Indiana. 

MoDERNizER,  ni6d-dara-ui-zfir,  s.  He  that 
renders  laodem. 

Mogul,  mb-ghV,  s.     The  name  of  tlie  prince  or 
emperor  of  Hindostaa. 
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Mdffix,  m&f-fin,  s.    A  delicate  or  light  cake. 
MuLCTUABT,    milk-tii-i-re,    adj.      Imposing  a 
pecuniary  penalty. 

MULLAGATAWNEY,      mil-li-gitAw-ni,     8.        A 

highly-seasoned  soup. 

MULLiON,  mil-ydn,  a.  A  division  In  a  window- 
frame;  a  bar. 

MuLLiON,  mftl-yAn,  v.  a.    To  shape  Into;  divisions, 

MOLTIFID,  mil-t^fid,  adj.  Having  many  divi- 
sions. 

Multiplicative,  mil-t^pl^-ki,-t!v,  adj.  Tend- 
ing to  multiply ;  having  the  power  to  multiply  or 
increase  numbers. 

UuKDEBOUSLY,  miridir-is-l^,  adv.  In  a  mur- 
derous or  cruel  manner. 

Mdbxate,  mi-r^-ite,  s,  A  salt  fonaed  by  muri- 
atic acid  combined  with  a  basa 

Mdkicated,  mi-r^ki-t^d,  adj.  Formed  with 
sharp  points ;  full  of  sharp  points  or  prickles. 

MuKiKE,  mti-rin,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  mouse  or 
to  mice. 

Muscovado,  mft8-k6-vi-d6,  «.  UnKfined  sugar ; 
the  raw  material  from  which  loaf  anu  lump  sugar 
are  produced  by  refining. 

Musketry,  mos^kit-r^,  s.  Muaketsin  general,  or 
their  flr& 

Musk-ox,  miisk-6k5,  s.  A  species  of  American 
ox. 

Musk-rat,  misk-rit,  a.    An  American  animal 

MUTENEflS,  milte-u^,  a.  SUence ;  forbearance  of 
speaking. 

Mynheeb,  min-hiir',  a.  (Dutch  "My  Lord,")  A 
Dutchman. 

Mysticism,  mla-ti-slzm,  a.  Obscurity  of  doctrine. 
The  doctrine  of  the  mystics. 

Mystify,  mls-t6-fi,  v.  a.    To  involve  in  mystery. 

Mythio,  nAih^ik,  1     ,•     x,  ^  , 

MYTHiOAl.,mkA4-kil,  i'^J-    Fa^i'lous. 


N. 

Nabob,  n&-b&b,  a.    A  deputy  or  piiuce  in  India ; 

hence,  a  man  of  great  wealth. 
Kacre,  ni^kdr.  a.    Mother  of  pearl. 
Kacbeous,  ni-kri-is,  adj.      Having  a  pearly 

lustra 
Kailebt,  n6Xlir-ri,  a.    A  naU  maanliactory. 
Naivete,  niXiv-ti,  a.     {Fr.)    Native  simpUcity ; 

unaffected  plainness  or  ingennousnesai 
Nankeen,  n8,n-k66n',  a.   A  species  of  cotton  cloth 

of  a  firm  texture,  trom  China. 
Napeby,  ni-pir-r6,  a.   Linen  for  the  table;  table- 
cloths or  linen  cloth ;  cloth  m  general. 
Naecotic,   nir-k6t-tik,  a.     A  medicine  which 

BtuptQes  the  senses ;  a  soporific ;  an  opiate. 
Naecotioally,  nhr-ktl-tc-kil-U,  adv.    By  pro- 
ducing torpor  or  drowsiness. 
Nabcotine,  nSxik6-dn,  a.     Tim  pure   narcotic 

principle  of  opium. 
Naekows,  nar^rize,  a.  pi.     A  strait;  a  narrow 

channel ;  a  sound. 
Naewal,    "t    ,  ,    4, 
^AEWHAIi  r  ^^"''^*i|  '•  •^  cetaceous  animal  found 

in  the  Northern  Seas. 
Nascent,  uls^fent,  adj.    Beginning  to  exist  or  to 

grow;  coming  into  being. 
Natautioub,  n4-t4-lish-48,  adj.    Pertaining  to 

ones  birth,  or  birth-day. 
Natant,  nS^tint,  adj.    In  botany,  floating  on  tha 

surface  of  water. 
Natatoey,  ni^tJ-tfir-r^,  adj.    Enabling  to  swim. 
Nationality,  n48h-in-41-6-t6,  s.    National  cha- 
^  ractor. 


Nationalize,  n5;Sh-in-il-lze,  v.  a.     To  make 

nationaL 
Natively,  ni-tiv-16,  adv.     By  birth,  naturaOy, 

originally. 
Nausea,   n&w^hi-i,   a.     {Lat.)     Originally  sea 

sickness ;  hence  any  sickness,  qualm,  or  squeamish- 

ing  of  the  stomach. 
Naviculab,    na,-v!k-ki-lir,   adj.     Relating    to 

ships ;  shaped  Uke  a  boat 
Nazarene,    nlz-3,-r^^n',    a.     An   Inhabitant   of 

Nazareth,  a  term  used  in  contempt  to  early  converts 

to  Christianity. 
Nazabite,  naz-8,-rlte,  a.     A  Jew  who  professed 

oitraordinary  purity  of  life  and  devotion. 
Naze,  n^e,  s.    A  headland  or  cape. 
Nebulousness,  nfeb-bi-14s-n^s,  a.    The  state  of 

being  cloudy  or  hazy. 
Necebsitabian,  n^-sJs-s4-ti-r6-in,  «.     One  who 

maintains  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity. 
Neckebchief,  n^k-k^r-tsbif,  a.    A  kerchief  for 

the  neck. 
Necrology,  nSk-kr6l-16-j^,  s.   An  accoxmt  of  the 

dead,  or  of  deaths ;  a  register  of  deaths. 
Necbomantio,  n^k-kr6-mS,n-tik,  adj.     Pertain- 
ing to  neci'omancy,  performed  by  necromancy. 
Necropolis,  n6-kr6p-p6-lis,  a.    (liL  City  of  the 

Dead.)    A  cemetery. 
Nectaby,  nfik-tir-ri,  a.     The  melliferous  part  of 

a  vegetable,  pecuhar  to  the  flower 
Nefariously,  n^fi-r^ds-li,  adv.  With  extreme 

wickedness,  abominably. 
Negotiability,   n6-g6-shi-i-bU-4-ti,   a.     The 

quality  of  being  negotiable. 
Negotiable,  n^-g6-shfe-5,-bl,  adj.    That  may  be 

transferred  by  assignment  from  the  owner  to  another 

person. 
Negress,  nS-gr^s,  a.    A  female  of  the  black  race 

of  Africa. 
Negus,  n6-g6s,  a.    A  liquor  made  of  wine,  water, 

sugar,  nutmeg,  and  lemon  juice,  so  called  from  its 

first  maker.  Colonel  Negus. 
Neighbouring,   ni^btir-ring,    adj.     Living  or 

being  near. 
Neighbourliness,   ni-bir-li-nSs,  a.    State  or 

qnaUty  of  being  neighbourly. 
Neo LOGICAL,  nW)-16d-j6-kil,  adj.    Pertaining  to 

neology. 
Neologism,  n6-61^-jizm,  a.    The  introduction  of 

new  words  or  new  doctrines;  new  terms  or  doc- 
trines. 
Neologist,  ni-61-A-jist,  a.     One  who  Introduces 

new  words  or  doctrines. 
Neology,  n4-ftl-6-j^,  a.    The  introduction  of  new 

words  or  doctrines,  or  a  new  system  of  words  or 

doctrines;  usually  applied 'to  the  infidel  doctrines 

recently  promulgated  in  Germany. 
Nephbitis,  n^fri-tis,  a.    (Gr.)    An  Inflammation 

of  the  kidneys. 
Neptune,  nSp^tine,  a.   In  the  heathen  mythology, 

the  god  of  the  sea.    This  name  has  been  given  to  a 

planet  discovered  in  l&iS,  whose  orbit  is  beyond  that 

of  Uranus. 
Xeptunian,  n6p-ti-ni-in,")  o^;.     Belonging   to 
Neptunist,  nfep-ti-nlst,     /the  ocean,     a.  Ona 

irho  adopts  the  theory  that  the  substanceo  of  the 

giobe  were  formed  from  aqueous  solution. 
Nereid,  n6-r6-id,  a.    A  sea  nymph. 
Nervously,  nSr-vds-li,  adv.    With  strength  ot 

vigour. 
Nervousness,  nSr-vis-nJs,  a.    Strength,  force, 

vigour ;  also  weakness  of  nerves. 
Ness,  nka,  a.    A  termination  of  names,  signifying 

a  promontory,  from  the  same  root  as  Jiose. 
Netting,  net-ting,  &    A  piece  of  net- work;  a 

compUcation  of  ropes  fastened  across  each  othei'. 
Neurological,  ni-r6-16d-j6-kil,  adj.    Belong- 
ing to  neurology. 
Neurologist,  ni-r6l-l4-ji34,  a.  OnewliodeBcribes 

the  nerves  of  animals. 
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Neurotic,  Jih-rtl-ik,  adj.  Useful  in  disorders  of 
tlie  nerves.  ».  A  medicina  for  the  nerves. 

Neutralization,  ni-tril-^-zi-shdn,  s.  The  act 
of  neutralizing. 

Neutealize,  niitril-ize,  v.  a.  To  render  neutral, 
to  reduce  to  a  state  of  indifference  between  different 
parties  or  things. 

Neutralizee,  ni-tril-i-zir,  s.  That  which 
nentraUzes. 

Newmodel,  ULi-m6d-d6l,  v.  a.  To  give  a  new- 
form  to. 

Newtonian,  ni-t6-n4-in,  adj.  rertaining  to^Sir 
Isaac  Newton-  <.  A  folloM-er  of  Newton  in  phi- 
losophy. 

NiCENE,  nJisiJn,  adj.  Pertaining  to  Nice,  a  town 
of  Asia  Minor;  applied  to  the  creed  adopted  by  the 
general  council  of  the  church,  held  at  Nice  A.D.  325. 

Nickel,  nlk-kSl,  s.  A  metal  of  a  white  or  reddish 
white  colour. 

Nicotian,  n6-k6-sh4-ln,  adj.  Pertaining  to  or 
denoting  tobacco,  and  as  a  noun,  tobacco,  so  called 
from  Nicot,  who  tirst  Introduced  it  into  France,  A.D. 
1560. 

NiCOTiN,  nik-A-tln,  s.  The  peculiar  principle  in 
the  leaves  of  tobacco,  a  colourless  substance  of  an 
acid  taste. 

Nightfall,  nite-fill,  s.  The  close  of  the  day, 
evening. 

NiPPEEKiN,  n!p-pftr-kln,  s.    A  small  cup. 

Nitric,  nl-trik,  adj.     Impregnated  with  nitre. 

Noctambulation,  nik-tim-bil-li-sliin,  s.  A 
rising  from  bed  and  walking  in  sleep. 

NOCTAMBUUST,  nftk-tim-bi-llst,  s.  One  who 
rises  from  bed  and  walks  in  his  sleep. 

NODATED,  n6-di-t6d,  adj.    Knotted. 

Nodose,  n6-d6se'',  adj.  Knotted,  having  knots  or 
swelling  joints. 

Nodular,  n6d-i-lS.r,  a<^.  Pertaining  to  or  in  the 
form  of  a  nodule  or  knot 

Noisily,  n66-z6-16,  aJr.  With  noise,  clamor- 
ously. 

Nomad,  n6m-8,d,  ».  One  who  leads  a  wandering 
life,  and  subsists  by  tending  herds  of  cattle  which 
graze  on  herbage  of  spontaneous  growth. 

Nomadic,  n6-mld-ik,  adj.  Pastoral,  pertaining 
to  the  lil'e  of  those  who  wander  about  for  pasturage. 

NOMINATOB,  n6m-m6-ni,-tiir,  s.  One  that  nomin- 
ates. 

Nominee,  nftm-mS-ni',  s.  A  person  named  or 
designated  by  another. 

Nomothetic,  ni>-mi>-thit-lk,  \adj.    Legis- 

NOMOTHETiCAL,  n6-in6-iA^t-^-kil,  j  lative,  enact- 
ing laws. 

NoNAGON,  n6n-i-g6n,  8.  A  figure  having  nine 
Bides  and  nine  angles. 

Nonappearance,  D6n-?Lp-p^-r3,nse,  a.  Default 
of  appearance,  as  in  court,  to  prosecute  or  to  defend. 

Nonchalance,  nftng-shi-longse',  «.  {Fr.)  In- 
difference, carelessness,  coolness. 

Noncompliance,  n6n-k6ai-pli-in3e,  s.  Neglect 
or  failure  of  compliance. 

Nonconductor,  ii6n-k6n-dAk-t&r,  s.  A  sub- 
stance which  does  not  conduct,  tliat  is,  transmit 
another  substance  or  fluid,  or  which  tiansmits  it 
with  difficulty. 

Nondescript,  nftn-di-skript,  adj.  That  has  not 
been  described,  that  cannot  be  described. 

Nones,  n6nez,  s.  pi.  In  the  Roman  calendar  the 
fifth  d!ay  of  all  the  montlis  except  JIarch,  May,  July, 
and  October,  when  they  happened  on  the  7th  day. 
The  nottes  were  nine  days  from  the  idts. 

Nonessential,  nftn-^s-sSu-shil,  adj.  Not  essen- 
tial to  a  partlctilar  purpose. 

NONOBSERVANCE,  n6n-6b-zSr-v3,nse,  s.  Neglect 
or  failure  to  observe  <>   nilflL 

Nonpayment,  n6n-pi-m6nt,  s.  Neglect  of  pay- 
ment. 

Non-resistant,  nftnri-zls-tlnt,  adj.     Making 
no  reaistauco  to  power  or  oppression. 
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Nonsensically,  n&n-sSu-si-kil-16,  adv.  Absm-d- 
ly,  •svithout  meaning. 

Nonsuit,  nin-site,  v.  a.  To  determine  or  record 
that  the  plaintiff  drops  his  suit  on  default  of  appear- 
ance when  called  in  court. 

Normal,  nftr-miil,  adj.  According  to  a  square  or 
rule;  according  to  a  rule  or  principle;  relating  to 
rudiments  or  elements,  teacliing  rudiments  or  first 
principles. 

NoRKOY,  n6r-r64,  s.  [Lit  North  King.)  The  title  of 
the  third  of  the  three  kings-at-arais  or  provinciiU 
heralds  of  England,  whose  jurisdiction  is  north  of  the 
Trent 

Nosological,  n6-z616d-ji-kS,l,  adj.  Pertaining 
to  nosology,  or  a  systematic  classification  of  diseases. 

Nosologist,  ni!)-z61-l(S-jist,  s.  One  who  classifies 
disease^  arranges  them  in  order,  and  gives  them 
suitable  names. 

Notedly,  n6-tM-l4,  adv.  With  observation  or 
notice. 

Notedness,  ni-tSd-n6s,  t.  Consplcuousness,  emi- 
nence, celebrity. 

Noteless,  ii6te-153,  adj.  Not  attracting  notice, 
not  conspicuous. 

Noticeable,  n6-tis-i-bl,  adj.  That  may  be  ob- 
served, worthy  of  observation. 

Novennial,  ii6-vSu-n6-il,  adj.  Done  every  ninth 
year. 

Noyeac,  nik-jb.  a.     A  rich  cordial 

NuBiLOUS,  ni-bfe-lis,  adj.    Cloudy. 

Numerate,  ni-m^r-ite,  v.  a.  To  count  or  reckon 
in  numbers,  to  calculate. 

Numerously,  ni-mSr-ris-li,  adv.  In  great 
numbers. 

Ndmismatio,  ni-mlz-m4t-ik,  adj.  Pertainijig  to 
money,  coin,  or  medals. 

Numismatics,  n4-miz-mS,t-iks,  &  The  science  of 
colas  and  medals. 

Numismatologist,  n6-miz-mi-t61-lA-jist,».  One 
versed  in  the  knowledge  of  coins  and  medals. 

Numismatology,  nfi-miz-ini-t61-16-j6,  s.  Tha 
branch  of  historical  science  which  treats  of  coins 
and  medals. 

Nuncupate,  nAn-ki-pite,  v.  a.  To  declare  pub- 
licly or  solemnly. 

Nuncupation,  nftn-kipi-shin,  a.    A  naming. 

Nutation,  ni-ti-shAn,  s.  A  kind  of  tremulous 
motion  of  the  axis  of  Uie  eartli,  by  which,  in  its 
annual  revolution,  it  is  twice  inclined  to  the  ecliptic 
and  as  often  returns  to  its  former  position. 

Nutrient,  nd-tr^-^iit,  adj.  Any  substance  which 
nourishes  by  promoting  the  growth  or  repairing  tha 
waste  of  aninial  bodies. 

Nyctalopy,  nlk-ti-16-p4,  s.  The  faculty  of  seeing 
best  in  darkness,  or  tlie  disorder  from  which  thia 
faculty  proceeds.  In  present  usage,  the  disorder  in 
wblch  the  patient  loses  his  sight  as  night  approaches, 
and  remains  blind  until  morning. 

Ntloau,  nil-g&w,  8.  A  quadruped  of  the  ox 
kind. 

Nymphean,  nlm-f^-4n,  adj.  Pertaining  to  nymphs. 

Nymfiilike,  nimf-llke,  adj.  Belating  to  nympha, 
lady-lik& 
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Oakling,  6ke-llng,  i.    A  young  oak. 

Oaky,  A'k^,  adj.     Hard,  firm,  strong. 

Oasis,  6-S,-si3,  «.    A  fertile  spot  surrounded  by  an 

arid  desert 
Oast,  6st,  a.    A  kiln  to  dry  hops  or  malt 
Obeliscal,  6b-6-lis-kll,  adj.    In  the  form  of  an 

obelisk. 
Obfuscate,  6b-f&s-kite.  v.  a.     To  dniker,  to 

obscure. 
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Obfdscation,  fcb-f&fl-ki-sliin,  e.  The  act  of  dark- 
ening or  r&dering  obscure. 

Obitual,  6-l)it-ti-M,  adj.  Pertainmg  to  foneral 
Bolemnitie& 

Obitoaey,  6-blt-iIi-8,-r6,  adj.  Relating  to  the 
decease  of  any  person. 

Obituary,  A-bit-i-S,-r^,  a.  A  list  of  the  dead ;  an 
dccount  of  persons  deceased. 

Object-glass,  6b-j^kt-glJls,  s.  in  a  telescope  or 
microscope  the  glass  placed  at  the  end  of  a  tube  next 

-  the  object 

Objectionable,  &b-j5k-shftn-S,-bl,  adj.  JusUy 
liable  to  objections. 

Oblateness,  6b-lit6^n5s,  s.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  oblate. 

Obligato,  t>h-U-gh-tb,  adj.  {Ital.)  A  term  in 
music,  signifjing  on  purpose  for  the  instiimient 
named. 

Obloquious,  6b-16-kw6-4s,  adj.  Containing  ob- 
loquy, reproachful 

Obnubilation,  6b-nft-bi-li-shun,  s.  The  act  of 
making  dark  or  obscure. 

Oboe,  h-hbh,  a.  A  vond  instrument;  the  same  as 
hautboy. 

Obolus,  6b-6-lis,  s.  (Lat.)  A  small  silver  coin 
of  Athens,  rather  more  in  value  than  a  peimy. 

Obkeptitious,  6b-r§p-tish-is,  adj.  Bone  or  ob- 
tained by  surprise,  or  by  concealment  of  the  truth. 

Obseckate,  6b-s6-kr4te,  v.  a.  To  beseech,  to 
suppUcate,  to  pray  eamestl  v. 

Obsekvanda,  6b-zer-vlu-di,  s.pl.  {Lat.)  Things 
to  be  observed. 

Obsolescence,  6b-s6-15s-s6nse,  a.  The  state  of 
getting  out  of  use. 

Obsolescent,  6b-s6-les-s§nt,  adj.  Going  out  of 
use,  passing  into  desuetude. 

Obstetrician,  6b-stct-trish-&n,  s.  One  skilled 
in  midwifery. 

Obstruent,  6b-strft-6nt,  adj.  Blocking  up,  hinder- 
ing. 

Obtainment,  6b-tine-m$nt,  a.  The  act  of  obtain- 
ing. 

Obtruncate,  ftb-trung-kite,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
a  limb,  to  lop. 

Obtruncation,  6b-tring-k4-sbin,  s.  The  act  of 
cutting  off. 

Obverse,  6b-v§rse,  s.  The  face  of  a  coin,  opposed 
to  reverse. 

OcCABlVE,  6k-kfe4zlv,  adj.  Falling,  descending, 
•western,  pertaining  to  the  setting  sun. 

Ochlocracy,  6k-iJik-kri-.s^,  s.  A  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  common  people  rule. 

Octachord,  6k-tS.-k6rd,  s.  An  instrument  or 
system  of  eight  sounds. 

OCTODECIMAL,  6k-t6-d^s-i-mSl,  adj.  Designating 
a  crystal  whose  prism,  or  the  middle  part,  has  eight 
faces,  and  the  two  summits  togetlier  ten  faces. 

OCTOFID,  6k-t6-fid,  adj.  Cleft  or  separated  into 
eight  segments,  as  a  calyx. 

Octogenarian,  (ik-t6-j6-iii-re-in,  »,  One  who 
is  eighty  years  of  age. 

Oculate,  6k-ku-lt'lte,  adj.  Fumisiied  with  eyes, 
knowing  by  the  ey& 

Oddity,  6d-6-t^,  a.  Singularity,  strangeness;  a 
singular  person. 

Odontalgic,  6d-6n-t5i-j!k,  «.  A  remedy  for  the 
tooth-ache. 

Odontalgy,  6d-6n-tM-j^,  a.    Tooth-ache. 

Offerable,  ftf-fur-i-bl,  adj.  That  may  be  offered- 

Officinal,  6f-f6-si-nS,l,  adj.  Used  in  a  shop  or 
belon^g  to  it 

Ogive,  6^iT,  a.  A  diagonal  arch  or  branch  of  the 
Gothic  vault 

Ogre,  b-ghr,  a.    An  imaginary  monster  of  the  East 

Ogress,  i-grJs,  s.    A  female  ogre. 

Oilcloth,  6il-kl6^A,  a.  Painted  cloth  to  cover 
floors. 

OiLGAS,  6il-gi&  Inflaminablp  gas  procured  from 
oil. 


Oldish,  ildiish,  adj.     Somewhat  old. 
Oleraceous,   &l-^r-Ji^h6s,   adj.      Pertainhig  to 

pot  herbs,  of  the  nature  or  qiialities  of  herbs  for  cook- 
ery. 
Oliqabchal,  M-l^-gSr-kM,  \adj.    Pertaln- 

Oligabchical,  bl-l^-ghi-kk-kil, )  tag  to  oUgar- 

chy. 
Olivaceous,  fil-li-vi-shls,  adj.    Of  the  colour  of 

the  oUve. 
Olympiad,  6-Um-p^-3,d,  «.    A  period  of  four  years, 

reckoned  from  one  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games 

to  another,  and  constituting  an  important  epoch  in 

history  and  chronology. 
Omer,  6-m&r,  a.    A  Hebrew  measure. 
Omissible,  6-mis-s6-bl,  adj.  lliat  may  be  omitted. 
Omissive,  i-mls-slv,  adj.     Leaving  out 
Omnibus,  fem^n^-bus,  a.  (Lat.  literally,  /or  an.)  A 

covered  vehicle,  used  for  conveying  passengers  a  short 

distance,  in  a  city,  or  from  a  city  to  its  environs. 
Omniformity,  6m-n6-i6r-m6-t6,  a.    The  quaUty 

of  having  every  form. 
Omniparity,  6m-n6-pSlr-4-t6,  a.   General  equality. 
Omnipercipient,  6m-n6-p6r-sip-p^  out,  adj.  Per- 

cei^Tng  everything. 
Omnipotently,  6m-nIp-p6-tSiit-li,  adv.     With 

almighty  jpower. 
Omnium,  om-n^-fim,  a.    The  aggregate  of  certain 

portions  of  different  stocks  in  the  public  funds. 
Omphalic,  tm-ihl-ik,  adj.     Pertaining    to   the 

naveL 
OneirOMANCY,  i-ni-ri-min-sJ,  a.    Divination  by 

dreams. 
Ontological,  6n-t6-16d-ji-kil,  adj.     Pertaining 

to  ontolog)'. 
Oolite,  6-61-lte,  s.    Oviform  limestone. 
Oolitic,  6-61-it-ik,  adj.      Pertaining  to  oohte,  oi 

composed  of  it 
Opaqueness,  6-pJike-n§s,  a-     Want  of  transpa- 
rency. 
Opacousness,  6-p?i-kfts-nes,  a.   Impemousness  to 

light 
Opalescence,   6-p^l-l^s-sJnse,  a.     A   coloured 

shining  lustre  reflected  fiom  a  single  spot  in  a 

mineral 
Opalescent,    6-pil-les-sJnt,    adj.     ResembUug 

opal,  reflecting  a  colom-ed  lustre  from  a  single  spot 
Opaline,  6-p3,l-line,  adj.    I'ertaining  to  or  like 

opaL 
Operatic,  bp-p^r-it-ik,  \adj.  Pertaining t» 

Operatical,  op-p6r-lt-^-kil,  J  the  opera. 
Operative,  6p-p^r-ri-tiv,  a.    A  labouring  man,  a 
,  mechanic. 
Operoseness,  ftp-pSr-r6se-nSs,  «.    The  state  of 

being  laborious. 
Ophidian,  6-fid-yS,n,  adj.    Pertaining  to  serpents. 
Ophiology,  6-ft-&l-i-j^,  a.    That  part  of  natural 

history  which  treats  of  serpents. 
Opinionatively,  6-pin-ydn-n3.-tiv-l^,  adv.  Stub- 
bornly. 
Opinionativeness,  6-p!n-yi'm-nS,-tiv-n5s,  a.  Ex- 
cessive attachment  to  one's  own  opinions,  obstinacy 

in  opinion. 
Opodeldoc,  6p-p6-d51-d6k,  «.   The  name  of  a 

plaster ;  a  saponaceous  camphorated  Uniment. 
Opossum,  6-pos-sum,  s.     An  American  quadi-uped 

which  carries  its  yotmg  in  a  bag  or  pouch  in  the 

abdomen. 
Oppilate,  &p-p4-Mte,  v.  a.    To  crowd  together,  to 

fill  with  obstructions. 
Oppilative,  up-pii-li-tjv,  adj.    Obstructive. 
Opportuneness,  6p-por-tiine-nes,  a.    Fitness  in 

time. 
Oppositionist,  6p-pi-zlsh-un-!st,  «.     One  that 

belongs  to  the  party  opposing  the  administration. 
Oppressiveness,  6p-prSs-siv-n^s,  a.    The  quality 

of  being  oppressive. 
Opprobrium,  6p-pr6-br4-im,  s.  (Lat.)  Euproach 

mingled  wiUi  contempt  or  disdain. 
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Optioi^AI-,  ftp-sh&n-Jl,  o<f;.  Left  to  one's  choice; 
leaving  to  clioica 

Opuscule,  6-pas-kfile,  s.    A  small  work. 

Oeang-outang,  6-ring-66-ting',  s.  The  satyr 
or  great  ape,  an  animal  with  a  flat  face  and  defoimed 
resemblance  of  the  human  form, 

Okatokicallt,  fir-r3,-t6r-rd-kiil-li,  adv.  In  a 
rhetorical  manner 

0EATEE3S,  6r-ra-tr  Js,  8.    A  female  orator. 

Oebate,  6r-bite,  adj.  Bereaved,  fatherless,  child- 
less. 

Okbiculate,  ir-bik-ki-lite,  adj.   See  Orincuiated. 

Oebiculation,  6r-b!k-ki-14-sbAn,  s.  The  state 
of  being  made  in  the  form  of  an  orb. 

Obey,  6r-b6,  adj.  '  Resembling  an  orb. 

Okchestral,  6r-kSs-trll,  adj.  Pertaining  to  an 
orchestra,  suitable  for,  or  peiibnnjed  in  the  orchestr.i. 

Oechis,  6r-kis,  s.    A  genus  of  plants. 

Obdainable,  6r-dine-i-bl,  adj.  That  may  be 
appointed. 

Obkad,  ^r4-8,d,  «.     A  mountain  nymph- 

Oeqanzine,  6r-gJn-z^^n,  s.  Silk  twisted  into 
threads,  thrown  sUk. 

Obiency,  6-r^-6n-s6,  s.  Brightness  or  strength  ot 
colour. 

Oeientalist,  6-rS-6n-tM-l!st,  s.  One  versed  in 
the  eastern  languages  and  hterature. 

Oeiflamme,  6r'rl-flim,  s.  [F?:]  The  ancient 
royal  standard  of  Franca. 

Orioinality,  6-r!d-j6-nil-15-t^,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  b»ing  original;  the  power  of  originating. 

Orion,  6-ri-6n,  s.  A  constellation  in  the  southern 
hemisphere 

Oelop,  6r-16p,  e.  In  a  ship  of  war  a  platform  ot 
planks  laid  over  the  beams  in  the  hold,  on  which 
the  cables  are  usually  coUed. 

Oemolu,  t>r-m6-l6()' ,  s.  {Fr.)  A  mixture  of 
metals  to  resemble  gold. 

Ornately,  6r-nite-16,  adv.    With  decoration. 

Oenateness,  6r-nfi,te-nes,  «.  State  of  being 
adorned, 

Oenithological,  6r-n^<A6-16d-j6-kil,  adj.  Per- 
taining to  ornithology. 

Ornithologist,  6r-D4-<A&lil6-j!st,  s.  A  person 
who  is  skilled  in  the  natural  historj'  of  fowla 

ORNiTnoLoGY,  6r-n6-</j61-16-j6,  s.  The  science 
which  treats  of  birds. 

Oeological,  6r-6-l6d-ji-kil,  adj.  Pertaintog  to 
a  description  of  mountaina 

Oeolooist,  6  r61-6-jist,  s.  A  describer  of  mountains, 

Okology,  i-r6l-6-j6,  s-  The  description  of  moun- 
tains. 

Orphaned,  6r-f4nd,  adj.  Bereft  of  parents  or 
friends. 

Orphean,  6r-fii&n,  adj.  Pertaining  to  Orpheus, 
an  ancient  poet  and  musician. 

Oethoepical,  6r-<A6-6p-6-kil,  adj.  Pertaining 
to  orthoepy. 

Oeyctognostic,  &r-ik-t&g-nis-tik,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  oryctognosy. 

Oryctognosy,  6r-5k-t6g-n6-sfe,  s.    Tliat  branch 

,  of  mineralogy  wWch  has  for  its  object  the  classifica- 
tion of  minerals. 

Oeyctology,  Ar-lk-tl)l-l^-j8,  s.  That  part  ol 
physics  which  treats  of  fossils. 

Oscillate,  fis-s!l-lite,  v.  n.  To  swing,  to  mora 
b^ickward  :ind  forward,  to  vibrate. 

OaciTATE,  6s-s6-ti,te,  v.  n.    To  yawn,  to  gape. 

Osculation,  6s-ki-li-sh&n,  s.  llie  contact  be- 
tween any  given  cur\'e  and  its  osculatory  circle. 

OSCULATORY,  is^kli-lil-tar-ri,  (i<'j.    An  osculatory 

.  circle,  is  a  circle  having  the  same  cm'vature  with 
any  curve  at  any  given  point 

Osseous,  6.sisi-{is,  adj.     Bony,  resembling  bone. 

Ossuary,  &s-si!i-!!l-r6,  s.  A  cliaracl  house,  a  place 
where  tlie  bones  of  the  dead  are  deposited, 

OsTENSiniLiTY,  6s-tCn-s^-bil-6-t6,  s.    The  (juality 
or  stale  of  api)faring  or  being  shown. 
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Ostensibly,  fis-tSn-sJ-bli,  adv.     in  appearance, 

in  a  manner  that  is  declared  or  pretended. 
Osteologist,  68-t^-ftl-I6-jist,  s.     One  who  de- 
scribes the  bones  of  animals. 
Osteological,  6s-t6-6-l6d-j4-k8J,  adj.    Pertain- 
ing to  a  description  of  the  bones. 
OsTiAKY,  68-t6-fi,-ri,  a.    Tlie  month  or  opening  by 

which  a  river  discharges  its  waters. 
Ostracize,  6s-tr3,-sl5e,  v.  a.    To  banish  by  the 

popular  voica 
Ottar,  fct-tir,  8.     The  essential  oil  or  essence  of 

roses;  pronounced  also  oWo. 
Ottoman,  6t-t6-m3,n,  adj.  Belon^g  to  the  Turks. 
Ottoman,  6t-t6-inin,  s.    A  kind  of  couch. 
OUKANOORAPHY,    6u-rin-6g-gri-fe,  s.      A   de- 
scription of  the  heavens. 
OuTBLUSH,  iit-blfish',  V.  a.    To  exceed  In  rosy 

colour. 
Outfit,  6At-flt,  «.    A  fitting  out,  as  for  a  voyage. 
Outflank,  6it-flingk',  v.  a.    To  extend  the  flank 

of  one  armv  beyond  that  of  another. 
Outfool,  6it-f66r,  v.  a.    To  exceed  in  folly. 
OutoeneeaIj,  6it-j^ni^r-SJ,  v.  a.    To  exceed  In 

generalship. 
Outgoing,  6fit-g6-lng,  s.     The  act  or  state  of 

going  out ;  the  utmost  Umits. 
Outherod,   6&t-h^r-fid,   v.  a.      To  surpass  In 

enormity,  absurdity,  or  cruelty. 
Outhouse,  6ut-house,  s.    A  small  birilding  at  a 

Mttle  distance  from  the  main  housa 
Outlay,  6ut-li,,  «.    Alajlngout;  expenditure. 
Outpost,  6iit-pAst,  s.    A  post  or  station  withoot 

the  limits  of  a  camp;  the  troops  placed  at  such  a 

station. 
Outee,   JA-tr&',  adj.     (Fr.)     Being  out  of  the 

common  cotnse  or  Ihnits,  extravagant 
OUTEIDEB,  6ilt-ri-dur,  ».     One  whose  oflBce  is  to 

cite  men  before  the  sheriff;  a  servant  on  horseback 

attending  a  carriage. 
OuTEiVAL,  6ut-rl-v  Jl,  V.  a.     To  surpass  In  excel- 
lence. 
OuTSKiRT,  6ut-sk6rt,  «.    Border,  outpost,  suburb. 
Outstanding,  6ut-stiud-!ng,  adj.      Projecting 

outward;  not  collected,  unpaid. 
Outstep,  fidt-stJp',  v.  a.    To  step  or  go  beyond, 

to  exceed. 
Ovate,  6-vi,te,      \    j-     ^      x.     ;, 
Ovated,  h'-vkiM,  I  «^-'-     Egg-shaped. 
Overalls,  6-vAr-dlIz,  s.  pi.    A  kind  of  trowsers. 
OvER-ANXiOUS,  6-vur-S,uk-shis,  adj.    Anxious  to 

excess. 
Overbearing,  6-var-bire-lng,   adj.     Haughty 

and  dogmatical 
Oveebusy,  6-vir-bIz-zi,  adj.    Too  busy,  oflBcioua. 
Overcautious,  6-var-kS,w-sbis,  adj.    Cautious 

or  prudent  to  excess. 
OvERDKAW,  6-viir-dri\v',  v.  a.    To  draw  beyond 

one's  credit  at  a  bank. 
Overfatigue,  6-vii--fiL-tWg',  «.    Excessive  fa,- 

tigue. 
Overfeed,  i-vAr-fWd  ,  v.  a.    To  feed  to  excess. 
Overfill,  i-vftr-fil',  ».  a.    To  fill  to  excess,  to 

surcharga 
Overhastily,  A-vir-bis-t6-l^,  adv.   In  too  much 

haste. 
OvEKifASTiNESS,  6-vir-his-t^-n5s,  8.    Too  much 

haste,  precipitation, 
OvEKHASTY,  6-vir-his-t6,  adj.    Too  hasty,  pre- 

cipitata 
Overhaul,  6-vftr  hiwi',  v.  a.    To  turn  over  for 

examination,  to  Bepanite  and  inspect;  to  draw  over; 

to  examine  again ;  to  gain  upon  in  a  chase,  to  over- 

taka 
Overheat,  6-vftr-hite'',  v.  a.    To  heat  to  excess. 
Overlap,  O-vftr-lftp,  v.  a.    To  lap  over. 
Overpaint,  6-vi\r-pint',  v.  a.    To  colour  or  de- 
scribe too  sti'ongly. 
OvERi'EusuADE,  6-virpJr-swide',  r.  a.    To  per- 
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Osnade  or  infloence  against  one's  inclination  or  opin- 
ion. 

Override,  6-T&r-ride',r.  a.  To  ride  over;  to  ride 
too  much,  to  ride  beyond  the  strength  of  the  horse. 

OvERKCLER,  ^v4r-r661-ir,  &  One  who  controls, 
directs,  or  govemi 

Overstep,  6-vir-stSp',  v.  a.  To  step  over  or 
beyond,  to  exceed. 

Overstock,  6-v4r-st&k,  s.  Superabundance,  more 
than  is  sufBdent 

OVerweexing,  6-vfir-w^^n-ing,  adj.  That  thinks 
too  highly,  particularly  of  one's  self;  conceited,  vain. 


OvEHWiaE,  O-vdr-wlze',  adj.    Wise  to  affectation. 

OVERZEAIiOUS, 

eager  to  excess. 


e  ,  adj. 

-Z§l-U8, 


adj.     Too  zealous, 


OvnrE,  6^viiie,  adj.    Pertaining  to  sheep. 

OvnJSH,  641-ish,  adj.     Resembling  an  owl. 

Owl-light,  6fil-lite,  e.  Glimmering  or  imperfect 
light 

Oxalic,  ftks-il-llk,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  herb 
sorrel,  or  procured  from  it,  as  oxalic  acid. 

OxTDATE,  iks^dite,  c.  a.  To  convert  Into  an 
oxyde. 

OxTDATiON,  6ks-i-di-sli&n,  ».  llie  process  of 
converting  into  an  oxyde. 

OxYDB,  ftli-ld,  «.  A  substance  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  oxygen  with  some  base,  or  a  substance 
combined  with  oxygen,  without  being  In  the  state 
of  an  add.  This  word,  and  those  connected  with  it, 
are  more  cocomonly  written  oxide,  &c. 

OxTQENATB,  6kfl^jfin-ite,  V.  a.  To  addil^r  by 
oxygeiL 

Oxygenation,  fiks-^jSn-i^shin,  g.  The  act,  or 
process  of  combining  with  oxygen. 

Oxtqekoos,  6ks-ia-j§n-fi8,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
oxygen,  or  obtained  from  it. 


P. 


Pacha,  p8flli-&'w',  S.  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  a 
viceroy,  governor  or  commander,  a  bashaw. 

PACHyDERMATOUS,  pik-i-dSr-mi-tis,  adj.  Hav- 
ing a  thick  akin. 

Package,  pik-Sje,  t.  A  bundle  or  bale;  a  charge 
made  for  packing  goods. 

Pactional,  pik^hin-8J,  adj.  By  way  of  agree- 
ment 

Paddock-stool,  pidy4k-st661,  s.  A  mushroom, 
vulgarly  toadstool 

P.ED0BAPTIBM,  See  Pedobaptism. 

Paganish,  pi-gSn-lsh,  adj.  Heathenish,  pei-tain- 
ing  to  pagans. 

Paladin,  p§,l-i-dlii,  «.    A  knight-errant. 

PAL.ESTRA,  pS,-14^trl,  8.  A  place  for  athletic  ex- 
erciser 

Palatal,  pil-1  Jt-il,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  palate, 
uttered  by  tlie  aid  of  the  palats. 

Palatial,  pJl-li-.sh&l,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  palace, 
becoming  a  palace,  magiiitlcent. 

Palatinate,  pil-lit^ndte,  s.  The  province  of  a 
palatine. 

Palaver,  pi-li-vir,  s.  Idle  talk,  flattery,  conver- 
sation, conference. 

Paleography,  pai-l6-6g-gri-ft,  s.  Tlie  art  of 
explaining  ancient  writings;  more  correctly,  an  an- 
dent  manner  of  ^vriting. 

Paleolooist,  p&l-li-ol-16-jIst,  s.  One  who  writes 
on  antiquity,  or  one  conversant  with  antiquity. 

Paleology,  pil-16-61il6-j6,  s.  A  discourse  or 
treatise  on  antiquities. 

Palestrian,  pi-lJs-tr4-a.n,")  arf;.      Pei-taining  to 

Palestric,  pa-lSs-trik,  /  the  exercise  of  wrest- 
ling. 

Palu^g,  piling,  «.    A  fence  formed  with  pales. 


Palladiom,  p4l-lS,-di-im,  s.  Primarily,  a  statua 
of  the  goddess  Pallas ;  something  that  affords  effec- 
tual defence ;  a  metal. 

Palmated,  pil-mi-tSd,  adj.  Having  the  shape  oi 
a  hand ;  webbed,  like  the  feet  of  aqoatic  birds. 

Palmeeworm,  pim-ftr-wfirm,  a.    A  hairy  worm. 

Palm-SUNDAY,  pim-sin-di,  s.  The  Sunday  next 
before  Easter,  so  called  in  commemoration  of  our 
Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  vrhen  the 
multitude  strewed  palm-branches  in  the  way. 

Palsy,  pdl-z6,  v.  a.  To  paralyze,  to  deprive  of  tho 
power  of  motion,  to  destioy  energy. 

Pancratic,  pin-krit-ik,  \adj.     Excelling 

Pancratical,  pin-krit-tS-kJU,  j  in  all  gymnastic 
exercises,  very  strong  or  robust 

Panderisxi,  pin-dir-lzm,  s.  The  employment  or 
vices  of  a  pander. 

Pandemonium,  p&n-di-m6-n4-flm,  s.  The  great 
liall  or  council  chamber  of  demons  or  evil  spirits. 

Panegyrical,  pin-n6-jfiri6-kil,')  o^/.    Contain- 

PANEGYniC,  pin-n^jSr-rlk,  J  ing  praise  or 
eulocy,  encomiastit 

Panorama,  plu-6-ri4mi,  t.  Complete  or  entire 
view;  a  circular  painting  having  apparently  no 
beginning  or  end,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  spec- 
tators may  have  a  complete  view  of  the  objects  pre- 
sented. 

Panoramic,  pin-i-rSm-ik,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a 
panorama. 

Pansophical,  pin-sftfifiSka,l,  adj.  Pretending 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  everything. 

Pansy,  pin-z4.  «.    A  plant  and  flower. 

Pantheism,  pan-iAi-izm,  s.  The  doctrine  that  the 
universe  is  God. 

Pantheistic,  pln-^^^-1s-tlk,         \adj.  Pertaln- 

Pantheistic  \L,  pin  ikh-h-ti-ktl, )  ing  to  panthe- 
ism, confounding  God  with  the  universe. 

Pantheist,  pin-//;^-ist,  s.  One  that  believes  the 
universe  to  be  God,  a  name  given  to  the  foUowera  of 
Spinosa. 

PANTOGRArHi  pSn-t6-grif,  «.  A  mathematical  is^ 
strument  so  formed  as  to  copy  any  sort  of  design. 

PantoqrAPHY,  pin-t&g-grl-f^,  s.  General  de- 
scription, view  of  an  entire  thing. 

Pantometer,  pin-tftmi^-tir,  s.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  all  sorts  of  elevations,  angles  and  dis- 
tances. 

Pantomimic,  pJn-t6-mim-!k,  adj.  Representing 
characters  and  actions  by  dumb  show. 

Panchov,  p!\ii-ur-j6,  a.  Skill  in  all  kinds  of  work 
or  business,  craft 

Papuian,  pA-fd-in,  adj.  Belonging  to  Paphos,  a 
city  of  Cyprus,  where  Verns  was  worshipped. 

Papier  MACHE,  pap'pd-A-mish-i,  s.  {Fr.)  A 
substance  ma>l<i  of  paper  reduced  to  a  pasta 

Papyrus,  pl-pl-ris,  s  [Lul.)  An  Egyptian  plant, 
a  kind  of  leed  of  wliicli  tlie  ancients  made  paper. 

PAHAcnorB,  par-i-sljWit,  s.  in  aerostation  an 
instrnrof  nt  to  pr»ve;'t  (hg  rapiJitv  of  descent 

Paraclete,  pfii-J-kl'te,  t.  One  called  to  aid  or 
suT'Pirt,  hence  tho  C<'.rn(iirtcr  or  Intercessor,  a  term 
nrplicJ  to  tii»  Ilolv  Spirit 

Paradigmatic! A L,  pi\r-il-dig-init-^-kil,  adj.  Ex- 
en:plary. 

I'ahaoram,  pSr-i-grJim,  5.  A  play  upon  words  or 
a  pun. 

Pauaorammatist,  pir-&  grim-mi-tist,  s.  A 
punster 

I'aralepsis,  p?ir-u-lJ])-sis,  s.  A  pretended  omis- 
sion ;  a  flcure  of  spcccli  by  wliich  a  speaker  pretends 
to  pass  by  wlmt  at  llic  same  time  lie  really  mentions. 

Pauaphhastically,  pir-l-fri.s-ti-kfi,l-16,  adv. 
In  a  pararlira;tic  manner. 

Pakasei>ene,  pur-i-s^-li-ni,  s.  A  mock  moon,  a 
luminous  ring  or  circle  encompassing  the  moon. 

Parasitically,  pSr-i-sit-ti-kil-li,  adv.  In  a 
flattering  manner. 

Pakenetic,  pir-d-n^t-tik,  adj.  Hcrtatorj',  ea- 
couraging. 
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Paeentheticallt,  pir-6n-<^iSt^k!Ll-l6,  atZi).  In 

a  parenthesis. 
PAKENTLEas,  pi-rSnt-15s,  adj.  Deprived  of  parents. 
Parial,  pi^re-ftJ,  s.    A  contraction  for  pair-royal, 

that  is,  three  of  a  sort  in  certain  games  of  cards. 
Parisian,  pi-rizizi-in,  s.     A  native  or  resident  of 

Paris. 
Parla:<CE,  pir-l&Dse,  s.    CJonvei-sation,  diaconrse, 

talk. 
Parliamentarian,  pir-l^-m&n-ti-ri-ila,  s.    One 
of  those  who  adhered  to  the  parliament  in  the  time 
of  Charles  L 
Parochially,  pi-r6-ki-81-l^,  adv.    In  a  parish, 

by  pai'ishes. 
PAEOCHLA.N,  pi-r6-ki-an,  a<Ij.     Pertaining  to  a 

parish. 
Parodioal,  pil-r6d-i-kil,  adj.    Copying  after  Uie 

manner  of  parody. 
Paroxysmal,  pir-r6k-siz-mM    adj.    Pertaining 

to  paroxysm. 
Participatite,  pir-tls-si-pi-tiv,  adj.     Capahle 

of  participating. 
Partitive,  pir-tfe-tiv,  adj.   In  grammar,  distribu- 
tive. 
Partitively,  pir-t6-tiv-16,  adv.    Distributively. 
Party-jury,  pir-t6-ji-r6,  s.    A  jnry  half  naUves 

and  half  foreigners. 
Passably,  p2ls-sil-bl4,  adv.    Tolerably. 
Passerine,  pls-sSr-in,  adj.     Pertaining  to  spar- 
rows, or  to  the  sparrow  kind. 
Passionless,  pS!sh-i\n-14s,  adj.    Not  easily  excited 

to  anger ;  of  a  calm  temper ;  void  of  passion. 
Pastorate,  pis-tftr-ite,  s.  The  office  of  a  spiritual 

pastor. 
Pastorly,  pis-ti\r-li,  adj.     Becoming  a  pastor. 
Pastorship,  pis-tfir-shlp,  s.    The  office  or  rank 

of  a  pastor. 
Patavinity,  pS,t-5,-v!n-^-ti,  t.    The  use  of  local 
words;  or  tlie  peculiar  style  or  diction  of  Livy,  the 
Roman  historian,  wlio  was  horn  at  Falavium,  tlie 
modern  Padua. 
Paternoster,    p5,-t5r-n6s-t5r,    «.      {Lat.   ^^Our 

Father.)     Tlie  Lord's  prayer. 
Pathognomy,  pcV</(Og-n6-m6,  s.     Expression  of 
the  passions,  the  science  of  the  signs  by  wliith  human 
passions  are  indicated. 
Patly,  pJlt-l^,  adv.     Fitly,  conveniently. 
Fatness,  pit-n6s,  s.     Fitness,  conveniencei 
Patrimonially,  pit-tr^-m6-n4-3,l-l^,  adv.     By 

inheritance. 
Patriotic,  pfi,t-tr6-6t-ik,  adj.    Actuated  by  the 

love  of  one's  eountrj'. 
Patristic,   pl-tr'ls-tik,  adj.      Pertaining  to  the 

fathers  of  the  earlv  Christian  Church. 
Pateonless,    pi-trin-Ms,   adj      Destitute  of  a 

patron. 
Patty,  pilt-ti,  «.    A  little  pie. 
Pauperism,  pS,w-pflr-izm,  s.    The  state  of  being 

poor. 
Payee,  pi-i',  s.    The  person  to  whom  money  is  to 

be  paid. 
Peacelebb,   piso-lSs,  adj.     Without  peace,  dis- 
turbed. 
Peakl-ASH,  pSrl-l\sh,  ».    An  alkali  obtained  from 

the  ashes  of  wood,  refined  potaslu 
Pectinal,  p{k-t4-iiM,  adj.    Belonging  to  or  re- 
sembling a  comb. 
Pectinal,  pf'k-tC-nM,  s.    A  fish  whose  bones  re- 
semble the  teetli  of  a  comb. 
Pectinate,    pSk-ti-iiite,   adj.      Having  resem- 
blance to  the  teetli  of  a  comb ;  also  pectinated. 
Peculiaiiize,  i)6ku-l^-ir-lze,  v.  a.    To  appropri- 
ate, to  make  peculiar. 
Pedagooic,  pfed-ila-gftd-jik,  \adj.    Suiting 

Pedagogical,  iicJ-tla-god-ji-kM,  jor  belonging 

to  a  teacher  of  cliil'.licii,  or  to  a  pedagogue. 
Pedantize,  p6d-clAn-ttze,  v.  n.   To  play  the  pedant, 
to  use  pedantic  expressions. 
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Pedestrian,  pj-d6s-tr4-ln,  s.  One  who  Joumeyi 
on  foot,  an  expert  walker. 

Pedestrian,  p6-d68-tri-in,  adj.  Going  on  foot, 
walking. 

Peduncle,  p^ding-kl,  $.  The  stem  that  supports 
the  fructification  of  a  plant 

Peeklebsly,  pWr-l§s-li,  adv.    Without  an  equal. 

Pekoe,  p6-k6,  s.    A  kind  of  toe  black  tea. 

Pelagian,  p^-li-j  i-3,n,  adj.  Belonging  to  Pelagitis, 
who  denied  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

Pelagianism,  p^-li-jfe-iu-izm,  «.  The  heresy  ot 
Pelagius. 

Pelisse,  p6-l^se',  s.  (Fr.)  Originally,  a  furred 
robe  or  coat  But  the  name  Is  now  given  to  a  silk 
coat  or  habit  worn  by  ladiea 

Peltry,  p61-tr(^,  s.  Skins  with  the  ftu-  on  them, 
furs  in  generaL 

Peninsular,  p§n-!n-sii-l?lr,  adj.  In  the  form  of 
a  peninsula,  pertaining  to  a  peninsula. 

Peninsdlate,  pfen-in-si-lite,  v.  a.  To  form  a  pen- 
insula. 

Penmanship,  p5n-m8,n-shlp,  s.  The  use  of  the 
pen  in  writing,  tlie  ait  or  manner  of  writing. 

Pension,  pSn-shin,  v.  a.    To  grant  a  pension  to. 

Pentageaph,  pfen-ti-grif,  a.  An  instrument  for 
drawing  figures  in  any  proportion. 

Pentarchy,  p§n-tar-k6,  *.  A  government  in  the 
hands  of^re  persons. 

Pentecostal,  pSn-t6-k6s-til,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
Wliitsuntide. 

Peon,  p6-6n,  s.  In  Hindostan  a  foot  soldier;  hence 
a  common  man  in  chess,  usually  called  pawn. 

Perambulator,  p6r-&m-bu-li-tar,  s.  An  in- 
stniinent  or  wheel  for  measming  distances ;  one  who 
perambulatea. 

Perdifoil,  p6r-d^-f6!l,  s.  A  plant  that  annually 
loses  or  drops  its  leaves,  opposed  to  tvergreen. 

PeisegrinatOR,  p§r-r^-gri-nS,-t6r,  «.    A  traveller. 

Perennially,  p5r-6uin6-3,l-16,  adv.  Continually, 
without  ceasing. 

Perfectibility,  p5r-f6k-t6-bil-6-t^,  s.  The  ca- 
pacity of  becoming  or  being  made  perfect 

Perfectible,  p5r-f6k-t6-bl,  adj.  Capable  of  being 
made  perfect 

Perfectional,  pSr-f^k-shin-il,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  perfection. 

Perfectionist,  p5r-fek-shftn-lst,  s.  One  pre- 
tending to  perfection,  an  enthusiast  in  religion. 

Perficient,  pdr-fish-Snt,  $.  One  who  endows  a 
charity. 

Perforative,  pSr-fi-ri-tlv,  adj.  Having  power 
to  pierce. 

Perfumery,  p5r-f  i-mir-r6,  s.  Perfumes  in  general 

Perfunctoriness,  p§r-fimgk-tur-r6-u6s,  a.  Ne- 
gligent performance,  carelessness 

Peri,  p6-r6,  s.     An  eastern  faiiy. 

Peuigord,  per-ri-g6rd,  s.    An  ore  of  manganese, 

so  named  from  a  town  in  France. 
Peripateticism,  p&r-6-p3,-t§t-t4-sizm,  $.     Aria. 

totle's  system  of  philnsopliv. 
Peripheric,  p6r-ri-f6r-nk,  adj.    Pertaining  to  a 
periphei-y,  constituting  a  poripheiy;  aXsa  peripherical. 
Periphiiastically,    p4r-ri-lifc-t^-kfi,I-16,    adv. 

With  circumlocution. 
Pekiscii,  p6r-!sh-sh^-l,  i.  pi.  Inhabitants  of  a  frigid 
zone  or  witliin  a  polar  circle,  whose  shadows  move 
round,  and  In  the  coui'se  of  the  day  £aU  In  every 
point  of  the  compasa 
Perispheric,  p6r-6sf5r-lk,  adj.    Globular,  having 

the  fonn  of  a  ball. 
Peristyle,  p6r-4-stlle,  s.    A  circular  range  of 

columns  round  a  building. 
Perlustration,  p^r-lis-tri-shin,  «.    The  act  of 

viewing  all  over. 
Permeability,  p6r-m6-i-bil-6-t6,  a.    Tlic  quality 

of  being  permeable. 
Pernoctation,  p§r-nftk-t?i-sbfin,  «.    Tlie  act  ol 
passing  the  wliole  night,  a  reaiaiuing  all  lUght 
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pERPENDlCLE,'p5r-p5nid^kl,  s.    Sometliing  hang- 
ing down  in  a  direct  line,  a  pliunb  line. 
Peepeteator,  p5r-p^-trfi,-tir, «.  Onejthat  commits 

a  crime, 
Perscrutation,  pJr-skr66-t5Xsliin,  (.     Minute 

search  or  inquiry. 
Persiflage,  p6r-si-fllzh,  t.    (Fr.)    A  Jeering, 

ridicule. 
Pebsistekt,  p^r-slsitSnt,  adj.     Continuing  with- 
j   out  ■withering,  applied .  to   the   leares   of  certain 

ptkLDts. 
Personator,  p5r-sftn-i-tir,  ».    One  who  assumes 

the  character  of  another.  » 

PEESPECTrvELT,  pSr-spJk-tiv-le,  adv.    Optically, 

through  a  glass,  by  representation. 
Persuasibiuty,  pJr-swi-z6-bil-6-ti,  s.    Capabil- 
ity of  being  persuaded. 
Pertcsed,  p5r-tizd',  (u^.    Punched,  pierced  -with 

holes. 
Peruvian,  p4-r66ivi-in,  adj.    Pertaining  to  Peru 

in  South  America. 
Pervasive,  p5r-vS4zlv,  adj.    Tending  or  having 

power  to  pervade. 
Perversive,  p6r-vSr-slv,  adj.  Tending  to  pervert. 
Pervestigate,  p5r-vSs-t6-gite,  v.  a.     To  find 

out  by  research. 
Pervestigation,  pSr-vJs-tfe-gi-shin,  t.  Kllgent 

inquiry,  thorough  research- 
Pesade,  p4-zide',  s.    ITie  motion  of  a  horse  when 

he  raises  his  fore  quarters. 
Pessimist,  p§s-s4-mist,  s.    A  universal  complainer. 
Petaline,  pSt-ti  lin,  adj.     Pertaining  to  a  petaL 
Petaloid,  pSt-t4-I6id,  adj.    Having  the  form  of 

petals. 

PETEREL,  p5t-^r-SI, 

Petrel,  p6t-r51, 

Petiolate,   p6t-4-6-lite,    adj.      Growing   on   a 

petiole. 
Petiole,  pJt-ti-6le,  ».    A  leaf  stalk,  the  foot-stalk 

of  a leat 
PETrr-MAiTRE,  pjt-t6-mii-tr,  a.    (Fr.)    A  fop,  a 

coxcomb. 
Petrescence,  p4-tr5s-sSnse,  s.     Tlie  process  of 

changing  into  stone. 
Petrous,  pi-tris,  adj.     like  stone,  hard,  stony, 
Pettifoggery,  p6t-t6-f6g-gir-r^,  s.    The  practice 

of  a  pettifogger,  tricks,  quibbles. 
Pettishly,  pSt-tlsb-1^,  adv.    Fretfully,  hi  a  pet. 
Phantasmagoria,  {tn-ttz-mSi.-gb-rh-t,  s.  Repre 

sentations  made  by  a  magic  lantern. 
Pharisaicalness,  ffir-rS-si-^-kil-nJs, «.  Devotion 

to  rites  and  ceremonies,  external  show  of  religion 

without  the  spirit  of  it 
Pharisaism,  fir-r^-si-izm,  s.    Rigid  observance 

of  external  forms  without  genuine  piety. 
Pharisean,  flr-ri-si-in,  adj.  Following  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Pharisees. 
Pharisee,  ftr-r^sS,  s.     One  of  a  sect  among  the 

Jews,  whose  religion  consisted  tn  a  strict  observance 

of  rites  and  ceremonies. 
Philanthropic,  fil-in-^Ar&p-lk,         \o<^j-  En- 
Philanthropical,  f!l-^-</ir6pii-kil, j*  tertain- 

ing  good  will  towaids  aU  men. 
Philanthropist,  fil-in-i;Ar6-pist,  «.     One  who 

wishes  well  to  his  feUow  men. 
Philharmonic,    fll-hir-mtin-ik,    adj.     Loving 

harmony. 
Philibeg,  ni-li-bSg,  s.    The  pouch  worn  in  front 

of  the  Highland  kilt 
Philoiiath,  iU-b-m&tk,  s.    A  lover  of  learning. 
Philomathic,  f!l-6-m3,<^-ik,  adj.     Pertaining  to 

the  love  of  learning. 
Philosophibt,  f  6-16s-s6-flst,  s.    A  lover  of  sophis- 
try- 
Phlegmatically,  flJg-mit-J-kdl-li,  adv.  Coldly, 

heavily. 
Phlogisticate,  fl6-jis-t6-kite,  v.  a.    To  combine 

phlogiston  with. 


Phonetic,  f6-n5t^tlk,  adj.    Vocal,  expressive  oi 

sound. 
Phonics,  fftn-lks,  s.  pi.    The  doctrine  or  science  of 

sounds,  otherwise  called  acoustics. 
Phonological,  f6n-(!>-16d-j^-ki],  adj.    Pertain' 

ing  to  phonology. 
Phonology,  fO-n6l-16-j^,  s.  A  treatise  on  sounds, 

the  science  of  the  elementary  sounds  in  speech. 
Phosphate,  f  6s-fite,  s.    A  salt  formed  by  phos- 
phoric acid  with  a  base. 

Phosphorate,  ffts-fir-ite,  v.  a.  To  combine 
with  phosphorus. 

Phosphorescence,  ffts-f6-rSs^Jnse,  «.  A  faint 
Ught  in  a  body,  unaccompanied  with  sensible  heat 

Phosphorescent,  f6s-f6-rSs^nt,  adj.  Luminous 
wthout  sensible  heat 

Phosphoric,  f&s-f6r^k,  adj.  Pertaining  to  or  ob- 
tained from  phosphorus. 

Photographic,  f6-t6-grif-ik,  adj.  Pertaining  t« 
photography. 

Photography,  f6-t6g-gri-ft,  s.  The  art  of  fixing 
images  of  the  camera  obscura  on  plates  of  copper, 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  silver. 

Photoloqy,  f6-t61-16-j6,  s.  The  doctrine  or  science 
of  light,  explaining  its  nature  and  phenomena. 

Phraseological,  fri-z^-i-lftdiji-k^l,  adj.  Pecu- 
liar in  expression,  consisting  of  a  peculiar' form  of 
words. 

Phrenology,  fr^-nM-li-j^,  «.  The  science  of  tlie 
mind  as  connected  >vith  the  supposed  organs  of 
thought  and  passion  in  the  brain. 

Phrenological,  fr§n-6-l6d-j6-kil,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  phrenology. 

Phrenologist,  fr6-n61-16-j!8t,  «,  One  versed  in 
phrenology. 

Phrygian,  Mi-ib-tn,  adj.  Pertaining  to  Phrygia, 
an  epithet  appUed  to  a  sprightly,  animating  kind  ol 
nmsic 

Phylacterical,  f^-15,k-t5r-fe-kil,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  phylacteries. 

Physics,  fiz-zlks,  a.  pi.  The  science  of  nature  or 
of  natural  objects,  the  science  of  the  material  system, 
including  natural  history  and  jiliilosophy. 

Physiognomic,  flz-^-6g-n6miik.  \         ,. 

Physiognomical,  fiz-i-6g-n6m-^-ka,l,  J  °'^3' 
Pertaining  to  physiognomy. 

Phytoloqist,  ft-t61-16-jist,  s.  One  versed  in 
plants,  a  botanist 

Pianist,  pi-i-nist,  a.  A  perfonner  on  the  piano- 
forte. 

Piano-forte,  p6-3,-n6-f6r-ti,  s.  (Ital.)  A  keyed 
musical  instrmnent 

Pibkoch,  pd''br6k,  s.  A  wild  irregular  species  oj 
music,  peculiar  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  It  ia 
performed  on  a  bagpipe. 

Picket,  plk-k5t,  s.  A  pointed  stake;  a  guard 
posted  in  front  of  an  army. 

Picket,  pik-kSt,  v.  a.  To  place  as  a  picket  To 
fortify  -Hith  pointed  stalves. 

PiC-Nic,  pik-nik,  s.  An  assembly  where  each  person 
contributes  to  the  entertainment 

Pictorial,  pik-t6-r^-5,l,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a 
painter,  produced  by  a  painter. 

Pici'UResquely,  pik-ti-r^sk-1^,  adv.  In  a  pictu- 
resque manner. 

Picturesqueness,  plk-ti-rSsk-nJs,  s.  The  state 
of  being  picturesque. 

Pierage,  p6ir-ije,  s.     Toll  for  using  a  pier. 

Pierglass,  pi^r-gl2ls,  s.  A  large  glass  wliich 
hangs  against  the  wall,  between  windows. 

Pietism,  pi-6-tizm,  s.  Extremely  strict  devotion, 
or  affectation  of  piety. 

Pietist,  pl^i-tist,  s.  One  of  a  sect  professing  great 
strictness  and  purity  of  life. 

PiGMEAN.    See  Pygmean. 

Pignoeative,  pig-n6-rS,-tiv,  adj.  Pledging,  pa«  n- 
ing. 

Pigtail,  p!g-t&le,  s.    The  hair  of  the  head  tied  in 
the  fonn  of  a  pig's  tail    A  small  roil  of  tebacca 
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PiLLAU,  pU-l/lw',  8.    A  Turldsh  disli  cou^sting  of 

■boiled  lice,  and  mutton  fat 
PiMEKT,  pl-m5nt,  s.    Wine  -with  a  mtstore  tf  spice 

or  lioney. 
Pindaric,  pln-dlr-lk,  adj.    After  the  manuer  and 

style  of  Pindar,   s.  An  iiTcgular  ode. 
Pinery,  pl-n4r-i,  a.    A  place  where  pineapples 

are  raised. 
Pinnacle,  pln-ni-kl,  v.  a.    To  ftimish  with  pin- 
nacles. 
Pinnated,  See  pennattd. 
Pintle,  pln-tl,  S.    A  little  pin;  In  artillery    long 

iron  bolt. 
Piny,  pl-ni,  adj.    Abounding  with  pines. 
Pioneer,  pi-6-n^ir',  v.  n.    To  go  before, rnd  pre- 
pare the  way  for  others. 
PiPERiN,  pip-pftr-ln,   8.     An  extract  fioni  black 

pepper. 
Piratically,  pl-rS,t-t6-k?ll-l^,  adv.    By  plracj'. 
Pirogue,  p^rig",         Is.    A  canoe  formed  ont 
Piragua,  p6-rAw-gw4,  J  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or 

two  canoes  united ;   a  narrow  feiTy  boat  used  in 

America. 
Pirouette,  plr-i6-Sf ,  a.     (Fr.)    A  tumingabont 

on  the  toea  in  dancing. 
Pirouette,  pIr-66-6f ,  v.  n.    To  turn  round  in 

dancing. 
Piscine,  pls-slne,  adj.    Pertaining  to  fish  or  fi.shta. 
Pistil,  pis-tll,  s.   An  organ  of  female  floweraadhcr- 

ing  to  the  fruit  for  the  reception  of  the  pollen- 
Pistillaceous,  pls-til-li-sh&s,  adj.    Growiugcn 

the  germ  or  seed-bud  of  a  flower. 
Pitching,  pltsh-lng,  s.    The  rising  and  falling  of 

the  head  and  stem  of  a  ship,  as  she  moves  over  waves. 
PiTCii-riPE,    pltsh-plpe,   s.      An   iustnunent  for 

regulating  the  pitch  or  elevation  of  the  voice. 
PiTiABi.ENESS,  plt-t6-a,-bl-n^s,  s.    State  tf  deserv- 
ing compassion. 
Pitilessly,  {iit-ti-15s-16,  adv.    Without  mercy. 
PiTiLESSNESs,  plt-ti-l^s-n^s,  s.    Umnercifnlness. 
Placeman,  plase-m4n,  «.    One  that  has  an  office 

under  government. 
Placidity,  pli-sid-dMS,  \«.   Cahnne-s,  ranquil- 
Placidness,  plis-sid-nSs,  J  ity,  mildness,  gentle- 
ness. 
Plagiarist,  pli-ji-rist,  5.    One  that  sieaia  the 

writings  of  another. 
Plagueful,  pligifil,  adj.    Infected  wit-  plagues. 
Plain-spoken,  pline-sp6-kn,  arf/.    Speaking  Trtth 

plain  unreserved  sincerity. 
Plaintively,  pli,ne-tlv-I4,  adv.    In   a  manner 

expressive  of  griet 
Plaintiveness,  pline-tlv-nSs,  s.    Th   :;'.ate  of 

expressing  grie£ 
Plaintless,  plint-lis,  adj.     Without  complaint. 
Planary,  pli-ni-ri,  adj.    Pertaining  to  a  plane. 
Planetarium,  plin-^-tAir6-ftm,  s.  An  astronomi- 
cal machine  which  represents  tlie  motions  uud  orbits 

of  the  planets. 
Planimetrical,  plS,n-i-m&t-tr4-kil,  adj.  I'ertain- 

Ing  to  the  mensuration  of  plane  surfaces. 
Planimetry,  plin-ini-m6-tr6,  s.    Tlie  inen-sura- 

tion  of  plane  surfaces. 
Planner,  plS,n-nir,  $.    One  who  forms  3  plan,  a 

projector. 
Planoconcave,  plJ.-ni-k6ng-kive,  adj.    Flat  on 

one  side,  concave  on  the  other. 
Plasmatic,   pliz-mit-tik,   adj.     Plastic,  giving 

shape. 
Plasticity,  plSs-tls-6-ti,  8.    The  quality  of  giving 

form  or  shape  to  matter. 
Plateau,  plill-t(S',  s.  (^>.)   An  om amen tal  dish  for 

the  centre  of  the  table;  an  elevated  tract  of  country, 

table  land. 
Plating,  pli-tlng,  e.   The  art  of  overlaying  a  baser 

metal  with  a  thin  coating  of  silver ;  silver  coatuig. 
Platonism,  pli-t6-nlzm,  «,     The  phUcsophy  of 

Plato. 
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Platypus,  plit-4-pi\s,  a.  A  peculiar  quadruped  (rf 
New  Holland,  with  mouth  like  a  duck's  biU. 

Plauditory,  pl4w-d6-tfir-r6,  adj.  Praising,  com^ 
mending. 

Playfully,  pli-fil-lJ,  adv.  In  a  sportive  man- 
ner. 

Playfulness,  pl^-fil-nSs,  s.    SportlvecesB. 

Playmate,  pli-mite,  «.    A  play-fellow. 

Pleasing,  pli-zing,  adj.  Giving  satisfaction ;  gain- 
ing approbation. 

Fleaburablbness,  plfzh-ir-Hl-bl-nSs,  s.  The 
quality  of  giving  pleasure. 

Pleasukably,  pl^.h-ir-8,-bl6,  adv.  With  plea- 
sure. 

Pledgee,  plSd-jir,  s.    One  that  pledges. 

Pleonastic,  pl6-6-nS.3-tlk,  \  adj.     Pertaln- 

Pleonastical,  pl6-6-nJfi-t6-kil,J  Ing  to  pleon- 
asm, redundant 

Pleonastically,  pl6-6-nis-ti-kJ,l-li,  adv.  With 
redundancy  of  words. 

Pleura,  plili-rS,,  s.  A  tUn  membrane  which  covers 
the  Inside  of  tlie  thorax. 

Pliability,  pll-i-bil-6-tfe,  a.  Flexibility,  pllable- 
ness. 

Ploddiho,  plid-ding,  s.  Slow  movement  or  study 
with  steadiness  or  persevering  industry. 

Plumbago,  plftm-bfi,-g6,  «.  A  mineral  consisting 
of  carbon  and  iron,  used  for  pencils,  <fec 

Plumbean,  plAm-bi-ftn,  \adj.  Consisting  of  lead; 

Plumbeous,  pli!im-b6-ftsjT  dull,  heavy. 

Plumbifeeous,  plftm-bif^f Jr-As,  adj.  Producing 
lead. 

Flumeless,  plfime-lSs,  adj.  Without  feathers  or 
plumes. 

Plumming,  plim-mlng,  «.  Among  miners  the 
operation  of  finding  the  place  wliere  to  sink  an  air 
shaft 

Flumply,  plimp-li,  adv.  Fully,  roundly,  without 
reserve. 

Plus,  plAs,  (Lat  more)  In  algebra  a  character 
marked  thus  +  nsed  as  the  sign  of  addition. 

Plutonian,  pl66-t6-nfe-an,  \  adj.     Belonging  to 

Plutonic,  pl66-t6n-ik,  J  Pluto;  relating  to  or 
designating  the  system  of  the  Plutouists. 

Plutonist,  plii-t6-nlst,  s.  One  who  adopts  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  the  world  in  its  present 
state  from  igneous  fusion. 

Pluviameter,  plii-v^-im-^-tir,  s.  A  rain  gauge. 

Pneumatologicai-  ni\-mil-t6-l6d-ji-kil,  adj. 
Pertaining  to  pneumatology. 

Pneumatologist,  ni!i-m&-t61-l6-jist,  s.  One 
versed  in  pneumatology. 

Pneumonic,  ni-mftn-nik,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the 
lungs,  pulmonic. 

Poetize,  p6-St-tIze,  v.  n.  To  write  as  a  poet,  to 
compose  versa 

Poet-laureat,  pi-St-liw-r6-it,  s.  A  poet  em- 
ployed to  compose  poems  for  special  national  occa- 
siona 

Poignantly,  p64-nS,nt-l6,  adv.  In  a  poignant 
manner. 

POLAOCA,  p6-l4k-kft,  8.  A  ressel  with  three  masts, 
used  in  the  itediterranean,  also  written  polacre. 

PoLARiz-irioN,  p6-lir-6-zi-sliin,  a.  Tlie  act  of 
gi\ing  polarity  to  a  body. 

Polarize,  p6-13.r-lze,  v.  a.  To  communicate  pol- 
arity to. 

Policeman,  p6-166s-mln,  a-  One  of  the  civil  force 
of  a  city. 

Poll-tax,  pftll-tftks,  a.  A  tax  levied  on  each  head 
or  individual 

Polonaise,  pftl-i-nizo',  «.  A  robe  or  dress  adopted 
from  the  fasliion  of  the  Poles. 

PoLONOiSE,  pftl-6-ndze,  5.     A  movement  In  music 

Poltroonery,  p61-tr66n-ir-4,  s.  Cowardice,  want 
of  spirit 

Polyandry,  p61-6-in-di-i,  b.  Plurality  of  hus- 
band& 
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PoLTGEAPH,  pftl-16-gr&f,  8.     An  Instrument  for  '  Pp^vgmatist,  prdg-mi-tist,  8.    One  who  is  taper. 

tinently  busy  or  meddling. 

Prairie,  pri-ri,  s.  An  extensive  tract  of  land 
mostly  level,  destitute  of  trees,  and  covered  witli  tall 
coarse  grass. 

Pkaiseworthilt,  prize-wftr-TH^-l^,  adv.  In  a 
manner  deserving  of  commendationi 

Praiseworthiness,  pr^e-wur-TH^-nes,  s.  The 
quality  of  deserving  commendation. 

Pratiqde,  prfi^t^^k,  s.  A  license  to  trade  with  the 
inhabitants  of  a  place,  after  having  performed  quar- 
antine. 

Prayeefci.,  pri-ir-fiil,  adj.  Devotional;  using 
much  prayer. 

Prayerless,  prS,-ftr-lSs.  adj.    Not  using  prayer. 

PfiE-ACQUAiNTANCE,  pr6-ik-kwin-t8,nse,  s.  Pre- 
vious acquaintance. 

Pre-admonish,  pr6-4d-m6ii-nlsh,  v.  a.  To  admon- 
ish previously. 

Pee-ADMONITION,  pr^id-mi-nlsli-ftn,  s.  Previoun 
■warning. 

Precadtional,  pri-kS,w-sh4n-41,  adj.  Preven- 
tive of  mischlel 

Precautionary,  pr4-kS,w-shfin-i-r6,  adj.  Tak- 
ing preventive  measures. 

Pkeceptobial,  pr6-sSp-t6-rJ-il,  adj.  Pertaining 
to  a  preceptor. 

Peecipitously,  prS-S!p-p6-tis-16,  adv.  With 
steep  descent,  in  violent  haste.  .:: 

PEEciprrotJSNESS,  pr^-sip-p6-tfts-D5s,  s.  Steep. 
ness  of  descent,  rash  haste. 

Peecisianism,  pr^-sizh-^-in-lzm,  s.  Excessive 
exactness,  superstitions  rigour. 

Preclusion,  pri-kli-zliSn,  s.  The  act  of  shutting 
out 

Preclusite,  pr^kli^lv,  adj.  Shutting  cut  oi 
hindering. 

Peecogitation,  pri-kftd-j^-ti-sliftn,  s.  Previous 
thought 

Pbeconceet,  prfe-k6n-s5rf ,  v.  a.  To  settle  by 
previous  agreement 

Pbecuesory,  pr^kir-si-r^,  adj.  Preceding,  in- 
dicating something  to  follow. 

Predecease,  pri-d6-s^se',  v.  «.    To  die  before. 

Predeterminate,  pr6-d^tSr-m^-nite,  adj.  Ee- 
termlned  before  hand. 

Peedicatoey,  prSd-i-ki-tir-r*,  adj.  Affirmative, 
positive. 

Predictive,  pri-dikitiv,  adj.  Foretelling,  pro- 
phetic 

Peedominantly,  pri-dfim-m^-nint-li,  adv.  With 
superior  strength  or  influenca 

Peedomination,  pr^-dum-ini-ni-shin,  s.  Supe- 
rior strength  or  influence. 

Pee-election,  pr^-6-lek-shin,  ».  Previous  deter- 
mination of  the  wiU. 

Pre-eminently,  pri-§m-m^nJnt-lS,  adv.  In  a 
pre-eminent  degree. 

Pee-examination,  pri-Jgz-Sjn-^-ni-shin,  s.  Pre- 
vious examination. 

Pre-exaiune,  pr^-Jgz-im-ln,  5).  a.  To  examine 
beforehand. 

PEEFioUEATin:,  pr6-fig-ft-ri-tiv,  adj.  Showing 
Ly  previous  figures. 

Prehensile,  pr^-hf  n-s!l,  adj.  Seizing,  grasping, 
adapted  to  seize  or  grasp. 

Peejudgment,  pr^-jftdje-mfnt,  s.  Judgment 
without  a  hearing. 

Peejudicially,  prid-ji-dlsh-3,1-16,  adv.  In  an 
injurious  or  hurtful  manner. 

Prelatically,  pr^-iat-t6-kil-li,  adv.  With  re- 
ference to  preliitfs. 

Pbelatist,  prel-ldt-lst,  a.  Aa  advocate  for  prelacy. 

Prelusory,  pr^-li-s^r^,  adj.    Intioductorj-. 

Premeditately,  pri-m6d^-tS.te-l^,  adv.  With 
previous  meditation. 

Premiership,  pr6me-yJr-sh!p,  a.  The  office  oi 
dignity  of  the  first  minister  of«ate. 


multiplying  copies  of  \vriting. 

Polygbaphical,  p61-16-grif^fe-kM,  adj.  Per- 
taining to  polygraphy. 

Polymathic,  p61-6-miiA-ik,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
polymathy. 

Polymorphous,  pM-^mAr-fis,  adj.  Having  many 
forms. 

Polyphonic,  p6l-16-f6n-ik,  adj.  Having  or  con 
sisting  of  many  voices  or  sounds. 

Polyspeem,  p61-16-8p4rm,  ».  A  tree  whose  fruit 
•  contains  many  seeds. 

Polysyndeton,  p&l-14-sin-d6-tftn,  s.  A  figure 
in  grammar  by  which  the  copulative  Is  often  re- 
peated. 

Polytechnic,  pol-li-t5k-nlk,  adj.  Denoting  or 
comprehending  many  arts. 

Polytheistic,  pSl-k-^^-is-tik,  adj.  Pertaining 
to  polytheism. 

Pomace,  pAxa-&se,  s.  The  substance  of  apples 
crushed. 

PONTTFIC,  p&n-tififlk,  adj.  Relating  to  priests, 
popish. 

Pontificals,  p6n-tif-ft-kiUz,  a.  pi.  The  drees 
and  ornaments  of  a  priest 

Pool,  p661,  s.  The  stakes  played  for  in  certain 
games. 

Poplin,  pftp^lln,  a.  A  stuflf  made  of  silk  and  wor- 
sted. 

PopuLABiZE,  pftp-pft-llr-lze,  V.  a.  To  make  popu- 
lar or  common. 

PoBCELLANEOUS,  p6r-sM-li-n6-fis,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  porcelain. 

POBCINE,  p6r-slne,  adj.     Pertaining  to  sv.ine. 

POEPHYEITIC,  p6r-fir-rit-lk,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
porph}Ty. 

POET-CEAYON,  p6rt-kri^4n,  a.    A  pencil  case. 

POETE,  p6rt,  a.  The  Ottoman  court,  so  called  from 
the  gate  of  the  Sultan's  palace,  where  justice  is  ad- 
ministered. 

PoBT-FiEE,  p6rt-f  Ire,  a.  A  composition  for  setting 
fire  to  powder. 

Port-hole,  p6rt-h61e,  a.  The  embrastu-e  of  a  ship 
of  war. 

POETBAYEB,  p6rtri,-ir,  a.  One  who  paints  or 
describes. 

Post-chaise,  pist-shdze,  s.  A  can-iage  with  four 
wheels  for  the  conveyance  of  travellers. 

Posthumously,  p6st-liu-mus-l^,  adv.  After  one's 
deceas& 

Post-man,  p6st-m(ln,  s.    A  letter  carrier. 

PosT-MAEK,  pAst-mirk,  a.  The  mark  or  stamp  of  a 
post-offlce  on  a  letter. 

Post-nuptial,  p6st-nip-shil,  adj.  Happening 
after  marriaga 

Post-obit,  p6st-6-bIt,  a.  A  bond  payable  after  the 
death  of  the  person  named  in  it 

Postponement,  p6st-pine-mJnt,  a.  The  act  of 
deferring,  delay. 

Post-town,  p6st-t6An,  a.  A  to^vn  in  which  a  post 
office  is  established. 

POTAOE,  See  Pottage. 

POTASSA,  p6-tSfi-sa,,  a.  The  scientific  name  of  pot- 
ash. 

Potassium,  p6-tfis-s^im,  a.  The  metallic  basis  of 
potash. 

Potboy,  p6t^b66,  s.    A  menial  in  a  public  hotise. 

Potsheed,  p6t-sh§rd,  s.    A  piece  of  a  broken  pot 

Pottery,  pot-tir-r6,  a.  Vessels  made  of  eartlien 
ware;  the  place  where  earthen  vessels  are  manu- 
factured. 

Pouch,  pJAtsh,  v.  a.  To  pocket,  to  save;  to 
swallow ;  to  pout 

Powerloom,  p6u-ir-l66m,  a.  A  loom  moved  by 
machinery. 

Pouter' I P*^"*^'"'  *  "*•  "^^^  "^  *^e  common 
domestic  pigeon,  with  an  inflated  breaot 
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Premonstration,  prfe-mfin-stri-shin,  s.  A  show- 1 

ing  beforehand 
Pee-oftiok,  pri-6p-sliin,  e.     The  right  of  first 

choice. 
Pkepollent,  pri-p6l-lfut,  adj.    Ha\ing  superior 

power,  prevailing. 
Prepositive,  pr6-p6K-zi-tlv,  adj.      Put  hefwe; 

s.  A  word  or  particle  put  before  another  word, 
Presagefdx,  pr6-sWj  e-f61,  adj.    Full  of  presages. 
Presager,  pri-si-j4r,  s.    A  foreteller. 
Presbtteeianism,  prSs-bi-ti-ri-in-izm,  5.    The 
I        doctrines  and  goyemment  of  Presbyterians. 
Prescriptive,  pri-skrip-tiv,  adj.    Pleading  the 
authority  of  custom. 
I    Preservable,  pri-tSr-vi-bl,  adj.    That  may  be 

preserved. 
!    Presidential,  prJz-zi-d§n-fihal,  adj.    Pertain- 
ing to  a  president,  presiding  over. 
Pre-signify,  pr^-slg-D^-fl,  v.  a.     To  intimate  or 

signify  beforehand,  to  show  previously. 
Prestiges,  prSs-t6-jiz,  s.  pL    Juggling  tricks,  Im 

postures. 
Presumable,  pri-zi-mi-bl,  adj.    That  may  be 

presumed.  ,  ,      , 

Presumptively,  pri-z&m-tiv-14,  adv.     By  pre- 
sumption or  supposition  gi-ounded  on  probability. 
Pretorial,  prt;-t6-r^41,  adj.      Peitainmg  to  a 

pretor  or  judge,  judicial. 
Pretorship,  pri-t6r-Khip,  s.    The  office  of  pretor. 
Preventable,  pr6-v6nt-i-bl,  adj.    That  may  be 

prevented. 
Prevision,  pr6-\'lzli-in,  s.    Foresight,  foreknow- 
ledge. 
Pre-waen,  prS-w5,ni',  »,  a.    To  warn  beforehand. 
Priceless,'  prlse-les,  adj.    Invaluable,  alao  with- 
out value. 
Priestlike,  pri^st-llke,  adj.  ResembUng  a  priest 
Primage,  prl-niaje,  s.     A  duty  payable  to  the 

masters  and  mariners  of  a  ship. 
Primatial,   prl-mi-shal,  adj.     Pertaining  to  a 

primate. 
Priming,  pii-mlng,  s.    The  powder  m  the  pan  of  a 

gun ;  the  first  colour. 
Primness,  prim-ues,  s.    Affected  formality,  stiff- 
ness, preciseness.  ^ 
Primogenitor,    prl-m6-j6n-it-ur,    s.     The  first 

father  or  forefather. 
Pkincipli,   prin-sip-p6-&,  s.  pi.      [Lai.)      First 

principles. 
Printing,  print-ing,  s.    The  art  or  practice  of  im- 
pressing letters;  typogi'aphy. 
Priorate,  prliAr-4te,  s.     Government  by  a  prior. 
Private,  pri-vite.  s.    A  common  soldier. 
Privy-seal,  priv-6-s^le,  s.    The  seal  which  the 
king  uses  in  matters  of  subordinate  consequence, 
which  do  not  require  the  great  seal 
Proa,  pri-i,  s.     A  vessel  used  in  the  south  seas, 

with  the  head  and  stem  exactly  alike. 
Pkoghronism,  pr6-kr6-iiizui,  s.     The  dating  of  an 

event  before  tlie  time  it  happened. 
Prociduous,  pr6-sid-u-^s,  adj.    That  falls  from 

its  place.  ,    /  ,    ^  ■,• 

PbOCONSULAE,  pri-kon-si-lar,  adj.     Pertainmg 

to  a  proconsul. 
Peoctorical,  pr?>k-t6r-6-kiVl,  adj.    Belonging  to 

the  academical  proctor,  masisteriaL 
Productiveness,  pr6-duk-t!v-n6s,  s.  The  quality 

of  being  productive. 
Profanity,  pri-fin-i-ti,  s.    Profanencss. 
Professionally,    prf)-f6sli-&n-a,l-ld,   adv.    By 

profession.  ,  /   i  «,       t- 

Professorial,  pro-Ks-so-rb-al,  adj. 

to  a  profoisor. 
Profligacy,  prii^fli-ga-sb,  s 

vei-y  vicious  course  of  life. 
Progenerate,  pr-!)-j^;u-6r-ite,  v.  a.    To  beget. 
Programme,  pr6-gri\in,  s.    In  a  university  a  billet 
{«•  advertisement  to  invite  persons  to  an  oration;  a 
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biU  intimating  the  order  ol  any  pubUe  entertam- 
ment 
Prohibitive,  pr6-hib-b6-t3v,  adj.  Forbidding,  im- 
plying prohibition. 
Prolapse,  pr6-lJlps',  s,    A  falling  down  or  falling 

out  of  some  part  of  the  body. 
Proletarian,  pr6-li-t4-r^in,  adj.    Mean,  vile, 

vulgar. 
Prolificness,  pr6-lif-flk-n§s,  ».     The  state  of 

being  proUfic. 
Promenade,  prim-J-nid',  s.    (Fr.)    A  walk  for 

amusement  or  exercise:  a  place  for  walking. 
Promethean,  pri-nu'-tAi-ln,  adj.     Pertaining  to 
Prometheus,  who  waa  said  to  have  stolen  fire  from 
heaven. 
Prominently,  pr&in-mi-niDt-lfe,  adv.    In  a  pro- 
minent manner. 
Promiscuodsness,  pr6-mis-ki-is-nSs,  s.  A  state 

of  being  mixed  without  order. 
Promotive,  pr6-m(!)-tlv,  adj.    Tending  to  advance 

or  promote. 
Pronation,  pr6-niishin,  s.    That  position  of  the 
hand  when  the  thumb  is  tm-ncd  towards  the  body 
and  the  palm  downwards. 
Pronounceable,  pr6-ii6inse-5,-bl,  adj.  That  inay 

be  pronounced, 
Pronunciative,  pri-nln-slifi-i-tiv,  adj.    Utter- 
ing confidently,  dogmatical. 
Propagandism,  pr&p-S,-gS.n-dizm,  s.   The  pracKce 

of  propagating  tenets  or  principles. 
Propagandist,  pr6p-i-gS,n^dist,  s.    A  person  who 
devotes  himself  to  the  spread  of  any  system  of  prin- 
ciples. 
Proportionablent:3S,  pr6-p6r-shan-a-bl-ne3,  s. 

State  or  quaUty  of  being  proportionate. 
Proportionately,    pr6-p6r-shtn-ite-l6,    adv. 

AVith  due  proportion. 
Pkopohtionless,  pr6-p6r-shin-lSs,  adj.    With- 
out piupoilion. 
Propyl^eum,  pri-p6-16idm,  ».     The  porch,  or  en- 
trance of  an  edifice 
PiiOSCRiPTiVE,  pr6-skrfp-tiv,  adj.    Pertaining  to 

or  consisting  in  proscription, 
Prosee,  pro-zur,  s.    A  writer  of  prose;  one  who 

makes  a  tedious  naiTation. 
Prospection,  pr6-sp5k-sliin,  s.    The  act  of  look- 
ing forward,  or  of  providing  for  future  wants. 
PROsrECTiVELY,  pr6-sp6k-tiv-16,  adv.    With  re- 
ference to  the  future. 
Prospectus,  pr6-spJk-tis,  «.     [Lat.]    The  plan 

of  a  hteraiy  work, 
Prostitutor,  pris-ti-ti-tir,  s.     One  who  prosti- 
tutes. 
Prostyle,  pri-stlle,  s.     A  range  of  columns  in 

the  fi'ont  of  a  building. 
Protean,  pr6iti-an,  adj.    Pertaining  to  Proteus; 


,    Pertaining 
A  profligate  or 


readily  assuming  difierent  shapes. 
Protectorship,  pr6-t6k-tur-sLip,  s.    The  offlca 

of  a  protector. 
Protoplastic,  pr6-t6-plis-tik,  adj.    First  foi-med. 
Protrusive,  pr6-tr66-siv,  adj.    Thrusting  or  im- 
pelling forward. 
Protuberation,  pri-ti-bSr-i-sh6n,  s.    The  act 

of  swelling  beyond  the  surrounding  surface. 
Peovably,  pr66v-l-bl^,  adv.   In  a  manner  capable 

of  proof 
Proverbialist,  pr6-vSr-b6-al-ist,  s.    One  who 

speaks  proverbs. 
Provincialism,  pri-vm-slill-izm,  «.    A  peculiar 

word  or  manner. 
Provisionary,  pr6-vlzli-un-d-r6,  adj.  Provisional, 

not  permanent. 
Provisory,  pr6-vl-z6-ri,  adj.  Containing  a  proviso, 

conditional 
Proxyship,  prftks-6-ship,  $.     The    office   of  a 

proxy. 
Prussic,  prfis-slk,  ndj.     Applied  to  a  compound 

acid,  ^'Uich  is  a  violent  poison. 
Pry,  prl,  s.    Impertinent  peeping. 
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Prtinglt,  pii-ing-l^,  adv.  'With  impertinent 
curiosity. 

PSALMODIC,  sil-mJd-dik,  \  adj.      Relating 

PsALMODiCAL,  sil-mod-di-kSJ,  J  to  psalmody. 

PSALSIODIST,  sil-mi-dist,  a.  One  who  sings  holy 
songs. 

Pseudonymous,  ei-dSn-^-mis,  adj.  Bearing  a 
false  name. 

Psychologic,  6l-k6-]ftd-jik,         \adj.  Pertain- 

PSYCHOLOGICAL,  sl-k6-lod-j^-kM,  jing  U)  a  ti-ea- 
tise  on  the  soul,  or  to  the  study  of  tlie  soul  of  man. 

Ptarmigan,  tir-mi-gin,  s.    A  fowl. 

Ptolemaic,  t&l-^-mi-ik,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
Ptolemy,  or  to  his  system  of  asti-onomy,  which 
supposed  the  earth  to  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe. 

Publicist,  pftb-l4-slst,  a.  A  writer  on  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations. 

Publicity,  p4b-lis^-ti,  «.  The  state  of  being 
public,  notoriety. 

Puce,  pise,  adj.     Of  a  dark  brown  or  purple  colour. 

Pdddinq-BTONB,  pild-ding-st6ne,  s.  Conglomer- 
ate. 

PuERPEEAL,  pi-5r-p5r-il,  adj.  Pertaining  to  child- 
birth. 

PUERPEEOUS,  pi-fir-p5r-Ag,  adj.  Bearing  chil- 
dren. 

PUFFINESS,  pftf-f  ^nSs,  s.     State  of  being  turgid. 

Pugilism,  pu-jll-izm,  s.  The  practice  of  boxing  or 
fighting  witli  the  flat 

Pugilist,  pd-jil-5st,  s.    A  boxer. 

Pugilistic,  pi-jU-is-tik,  adj.  Pertaining  to  box- 
ing. 

Pulsatile,  pil-si-til,  adj.  That  may  be  played 
by  beating. 

Pulsate,  pil-s&te,  r.  n.    To  beat  or  throb. 

Pulsatory,  p41^S,-t4r-ri,  adj.  BeatuDg,  throb- 
bing, as  the  heart. 

PuLTEROUS,  pAl-v5r-4s,  adj.  Consisting  of  dust 
or  powder,  like  powder. 

Pulverulent,  pAl-v§r-i-l§nt,  adj.  Dusty,  con- 
glsting  of  fine  powder. 

PUMICEOUS,  pi-mlsb-is,  adj.  Pertaining  to  pumice, 
consisting  of  pumice,  or  like  it. 

Punchinello,  p4nsh-i-nSl-16,  a.  A  puppet,  a 
buffoon. 

Punchy,  pflnshi^,  adj.    Short  and  thiclc 

Punctiliously,  pftngk-tU-yiis-1^,  adv.  With 
exactness  or  great  nicetj'. 

Punctdalist,  pingk-ti-il-!st,  e.  One  that  is 
very  exact  in  obsenang  forms. 

Punctuate,  p4ngk-tu-&te,  v.  a.  To  mark  with 
points. 

Pundit,  pin-dlt,  s.    A  learned  Brahmin. 

Punt,  punt,  s.    A  flat-bottomed  boat. 

Punt,  punt,  v.  n.    To  play  at  basset  and  ombre. 

Pupa,  pi-p4,  s.    A  ch^salis. 

Puppyism,  pftp-p6-!zm,  s.     Extreme  affectation. 

Purgatorial,  pir-gi-t6-r6-SJ,  adj.  Pertaining 
to  purgatory. 

PURiFORM,  pi-rS-f5rm,  adj.    Like  pus. 

Purist,  pi-rist,  &  One  excessively  nice  in  the  use 
of  words. 

PuRiTANiCALLT,  pi-ri-tin-iii-k3.1-16,  adv.  After 
the  manner  of  the  Puritans. 

Purling,  plrl-ing,  s.  The  gentle  mnnnnr  of  • 
stream. 

Purposeless,  pftr-pis-lJs,  adj.    Having  no  effect. 

i'uRVlEW,  pftr^vi,  s.  The  body  of  a  statute,  ss  dis- 
tingnished  from  the  preamble. 

PusiLLANiMOUSLY,  pi-sil-in-n4-Hiills-16,  adv. 
With  want  of  courage. 

Pdtrescible,  pi-trfis^i-bl,  adj.  Liable  to  become 
putrified. 

Pyloric,  p4-16r-lk,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  pylorus. 

Pyretoloqy,  p!r-i-t61-16-j6,  s.  A  treatise  on 
fevers. 


PrnOLiGNEOBS,  pir-6-Hg-nS-As,  adj.  Generated 
by  the  distillation  of  wood.  ' 

Pyrotecnist,  plri6-tSk-ii!st,  *.  One  skiUed  ia 
pyrotechny. 

Pytuian,  inth-^&a,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  priest- 
ess of  Apollo. 

Pythoness,  plth-b-nhs,  t.  The  priestess  of  Apollo, 
at  Delplii  ia  Greece, 


Q. 


QuACKiSH,  kwik-lsh,  adj.     Like  a  quack. 

Quadragesima,  kw6d-r3,-jSs-s^-md,  s.  Lent  so 
called,  because  it  consists  of  forty  days. 

Quadrennially,  kwi-dr^n-n^-il-li,  adv.  Once 
In  four  years. 

Quadricapsulah,  kw6d-dri-kip^4-13.r,  adj. 
Having  four  capsules  to  a  flower. 

QuADRiLOCULAR,  kwftd-dr6-16k-i-lir,  adj.  Hav- 
ing four  cells. 

QuADRiPARTiTELY,  kwi-drlp-pir-tlte-li,  adv.  In 
four  divisions. 

QUADRIPARTITION,  kwi-drip-pST-tlsh-iin,  s.  A 
division  by  four  or  into  four  parts,  or  the  taking  the 
fourth  part  of  any  quantity. 

QUADRIVIAL,  kwi-driv-6-il,  adj.  Having  foni 
ways  meeting  in  a  point 

Quadroon,  kwi-dr66n',  s.  The  offspring  of  a 
mulatto  woman  by  a  white  man,  a  person  quarter- 
blooded.- 

Quadrumanous,  kw6d-drft-m3,-n&s,  adj.  Hav- 
ing four  hands,  four  handed,  as  monkeys. 

Quail,  kwi,le,  v.  n.  To  sink  into  dejection,  to  fail 
in  spirit,  to  shrink  back  through  fear. 

Quakerism,  kwi-kur-!zm,  a.  The  peculiar  man- 
ners, tenets,  or  worship  of  the  Quakers. 

Quakerly,  kwi.'kir-l^,  adj.  Resembling  Quakers. 

Quaking,  kvri-king,  s.  A  shakiag,  tremulous 
agitation. 

Qualifiable,  kw6l-16-fl-8rbl,  adj.  That  may  bo 
qualified. 

Qualifier,  kw61-16-fl-ir,  a.  He  or  that  which 
qualifies. 

Qualmishness,  kwim-lsh-nSs,  s.    Nausea. 

Quartering,  kw6r-tur-!ng,  a.  A  station;  assign- 
ment of  quarters  for  soldiers;  the  division  of  a  shield 
containing  many  coats. 

Quartz,  kw6rtz,  a.  A  species  of  silicious  minerals, 
of  various  colours. 

QuASSATiON,  kwis-si-shfin,  8.  The  act  of  shak- 
ing. 

Quassia,  kw6sh-^-i,  s.    A  plant,  a  medicinal  bitter 

QuAVEEER.  ktt'iivflr-ftr,  s.     A  warbler. 

Queen-dowager,  kw^^u-d6u-4-jur,  a.  The  widow 
of  a  king. 

QcEENUKE,  kwWn-like,  adj.  Resembling  a  queen. 

Queenly,  kw6^ii-16,  adj.  Becoming  a  queen,  suit- 
able to  a  queen. 

Querulously,  kwSr-ri-lfis-1^,  adv.  In  a  com- 
plaining manner. 

QuESTOR,  kvFds-t6r,  a.  An  officer  of  ancient  Rome, 
who  had  the  management  of  the  public  treasure. 

Questorshup,  kwls-t6r-ship,  a.  The  ofBce  of  a 
questor. 

Queue,  See  Cue. 

QuiCKSOENTED,  kvf!k-s6nt-Sd,  adj.  Of  an  acute 
smell. 

QuiCKWl'iTED,  kvrik-wit-tSd,  adj.  Having  ready 
wit 

Quidnunc,  kwid-n&ngk,  a.  (Lot.  "What  naeV) 
One  who  Is  curious  to  know  everything  that  passes; 
one  who  knows  or  pretends  to  know  all  occurrences. 

Quietus,  kwl-^-tiis,  s.  Rest,  a  final  discharge, 
that  which  silences  claims. 
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Quill,  kwlL  v.  a.    To  plait  or  fonn  witli  small 

ridges  like  qniUs- 
QuiNDECEMYiK,    kwln-di-sCni-ver,    s.     One   of 

fifteen  magistrates  In  Rome  who  presided  over  the 

eacriflcea. 
Quinine,  kwln-lne,  s.    A  tonic  substance  prepared 

from  yellow  bark. 
Qdinquaqesula.,   kwin-kwi-j^s-s^-mJ.,  s.     The 

yiftieth  day  before  Easter,  Shrove  Sonday. 
Qdinquecapsdlab,   kwln-kw^-k4p-sii-lir,  adj. 
,       In  botany,  havLDg  five  capanles  to  a  flower. 
Quintal,  kwin^ld,   a.      A   hundred  pounds  in 

weight 
Quintessential,  kwln-tSs-sSn^sliSl,  adj.    Con- 
sisting of  qtiintessence. 
Quirkish,  kwSrk-ish,  adj.    Consisting  otquiiks, 

or  artful  evasions. 
Quittal,  kwit-tfiJ,  s.     Return,  repayment. 
Quixotic,  k^viks-fit-lk,  adj.     Like  Dm  Quixote, 

romantic  to  extravagance. 
Quixotism,  kwiks^-tizm,  s.   Romantic  and  absurd 

notions. 
Quiz,   kwlz,  t.     An  enigma,  a  riddle,  a  peculiar 

humorist. 
Quiz,  kwiz,  v.  a.    To  puzzle,  to  mock  in  jeL,t 


E. 


A  Rabbinical  ex- 


Kabbinism,  rib-bin-Izm,  «, 

pression  or  phraseology. 
Eabidness,  rlb-bld-n^s,  s.  Furiousness,  badness. 
Kacemous,  rS,s-s6-mu8,  adj.  Growing  in  clusters. 
Eackety,  rik-kit-t6,  adj.    Making  a  tamnltuous 

noisa 
JIackino,  rik-klng,  ».     Torture,  anguish;  the  act 

of  draining  liquors  from  the  sediment 
Radial,  ri-di-il,  adj.    Pertaining  to  a  radius. 
Eadiantly,   r4-d6-iiut-16,  adv.     With  beaming 

brightness. 
Radical,  rid-d^-kil,   s.     A  primitive  word  or 

letter;  one  who  would  carry  changes  in  government 

to  extreme  limits. 
Radiometer,  ri-di-ftm-d-tdr,  s.    An  iustniment 

for  taking  altitudes. 
Radix,  ri-diks,  s.     (Lat.)    A  prii  itlve  word  from 

which  spring  other  words. 
Rapf,  raf,  s.    The  sweepings  of  society,  the  rabble, 

the  mob,  used  chiefly  in  the  compound  riff-raff. 
Railingly,  r^-llng-l^,  adv.    With  scoffing  or  in- 
sulting language. 
Railway,  ri,le-wi,  s.      A  road  constructed  of 

parallel  bars  of  Iron  for  the  wheels  of  carriages. 
Rajah,  ri.-jft.,  8.    An  Indian  prince. 
Rameous,  ri-m4-fis,  adj.    Belongmg  to  a  branch, 

or  shooting  from  it 
Rancescent,  rin-sis's5nt,  arf/.    Becoming  rancid. 
Rancorously,  rfi.ng-kir-fia-^,  adv.    With  deep 

malignity. 
Rangerbhip,  rin-j4r  ship,  a.    The  office  of  the 

keeper  of  a  forest 
Ransomer,  rln^im-iir,  s.    One  that  redeems. 
Rapids,  rSp-ldz,  s.    The  part  of  a  river  where  the 

current  moves  with  more  celerity  than  the  common 

current 
Rappee,  rip-pi',  «.    A  cowse  kind  of  snnff. 
Rapt,  rapt,  part  adj.    Transpoited,  ravished. 
Rater,  raXtdr,  s.    One  who  rate  . 
Ratiocinatiye,  rSsh-i-os-^-nJ-tiv,  adj.    Argu- 

znentatlT& 
Ratio.v,  ri-shin,  a.    A  fixed  allowance  of  provi- 
sions to  each  soldier  in  an  army. 
Rationale,    r&-shi  6-iii,-16,    a     A   detail   with 

reasons,  a  solution  of  the  principles  of  some  opinion, 

or  phenomenon. 
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Rationalism,  risli-in-il-lzm,  s.  A  system  ol 
opinions  deduced  from  reason,  as  distinct  from  In- 
spiration or  opposed  to  it 

Ratlin,  rfi.t-lin,  s.  A  small  line  traversing  tha 
slirouds  of  a  sliip. 

Ravine,  ri-vidn',  a.  A  long  deep  hollow,  worn  by 
a  stream  or  tonent  of  water,  hence  any  long  deep 
hollow  or  pass  tlirough  moimtains. 

Raving,  ra-ving,  adj.  Furious  with  delirium,  mad, 
distracted. 

Ravishing,  rUtv-lsh-lng,  adj.  Delighting  to 
rapture ;  transporting,    t.  Ecstatic  delight 

Ravisuingly,  rdLv-ish-lng-li,  adv.  To  extremity 
of  deUghu 

Rayless,  ri-lJs,  adj.    Destitute  of  light. 

Razee,  ri-zi',  a.  A  ship  of  war  cut  down  to  a 
smaller  size. 

Re-absoeb,  ri-8,b-s6rb',  v.  a.  To  draw  in  or  im- 
bibe again, 

RE-AB80R?noN,  r6-8,b-s6rp-sbAn, «.  The  sivallow- 
ing  a  second  time. 

Readable,  riid-4-bl,  adj.    That  may  be  read. 

Re-adjourn,  r6-id-j6rn  ,  v.  a.  To  adjourn  again, 

Ee-adjust,  ri-&d-jd8t',  v.  a.    To  settle  again. 

Re-adjustment,  r^id-jdst-mSnt,  s.  A  second 
adjustment 

Re-adopt,  r^i-dftpf ,  v.  a.    To  adopt  again. 

Re-affiem,  ri-if-fenn',  v.  a.  To  affirm  a  second 
time. 

Realelvtion,  r^il-i-zi^sbin,  a.  The  act  of  real- 
izing or  making  reaL 

Reanimation,  r6-iiii-ii^mJ,^bin,  a.  The  act  of 
reviving  from  apparent  death. 

Re-Appkar,  r6-ap-pire',  v.  n.  To  appear  a  second 
time. 

Re-appeabakcb,  rfr-ftp-pi-ranse,  a.  A  second 
appearance. 

Re-appoint,  r^-ftp-pfiint',  v.  a.    To  appoint  again. 

Re-appointment,  r6-&p-p6mt-mint,  s.  A  second 
appointment 

Re-ascension,  rd-ia-aSn^hin,  a.  The  act  ol 
reascending. 

Ee-assurance,  ri-8,sh-8hi-rfi,nae,  a.  A  second 
asstirance  against  loss. 

Re-attempt,  re-at-temt',  v.  a.    To  attempt  agaui. 

Eebatememt,  r^b&te-mSnt,  a.  Diminution,  de- 
duction. 

Rebukeful,  ri-bike-fil,  adj.  Containing  oi 
abounding  with  rebukes. 

REBUBLEFUUiY,  T^-biike-fdl-li,  adv.  Witli  re- 
proof 

Re-captube,  ri-kip-tire,  s.    A  prize  retaken, 

Re-CAPture,  rfe-kip-tire,  v.  a.     To  retake. 

Re-cast,  r^klst',  v.  a.     To  mould  anew. 

Recefvablenebs,  ri-s6-v&-bl-n5s,  s.  Capability 
of  being  received. 

Recitatively,  r6s-86-tS.-ti6v-li,  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  recitative. 

Eeciter,  ri-sl-tir,  s.  One  that  recites  or  reheaises, 
a  narrator. 

RkclajotLABle,  ri-klime-i-bl,  adj.  Tiiat  may  be 
reclaimed. 

Reclamation,  rfck-kli-mi-shAn,  s.  Recovery, 
claim  made. 

Reclusely,  r6-klise-l6,  adv.  In  retirement  or 
seclusion  from  society. 

Eecluseness,  rd-klase-n6s,  a.  Retirement,  seclu- 
sion from  society. 

Recognisable,  ri-k6g-ii6-z3,-bl,  or  rSk-k&g-ni- 
zi-bl,  adj.  That  may  bo  recognised  or  acknow- 
ledged. 

Recollective,  r6k-k61-16k-tiv,  adj.  Having  the 
power  of  recollecting. 

Re-combine,  r6-k6m-bine',  r.  a.  To  combine  again. 

Re-commitment,  r6-k6m-mit^mSnt,  a.  A  second 
commitment 

IvEcoNciLLiTOKY,  r5k-k6n-BU^&-tir-i,  adj. 
Tending  to  reconcile. 
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Re  -confirm,  r6-k()n-fSnii',  v.  a.  To  confirm  anew. 

Reconnoitre,  rJk-k6n-n6i-tir, «.  a.  To  view,  to 
survey,  particularly  In  military  affairs 

Ee-consider,  r6-k6n-sld-ir,  v.  a.  To  consider 
again,  to  turn  in  tlie  mind  again,  to  review.  To 
annul,  to  take  In  consideration  a  second  time  and 
rescind. 

Ee-consideration,  r^-k&n-sld-ftr-i-shan, ».  A 
renewed  consideration. 

Ee-convebsion,  r^-kftn-vSr-shin,  a.  A  second 
conversion. 

Ee-convert,  rS-k&n-vSrt  ,  v.  a.  To  convert  again. 

Recreatively,  r§k-kri-i-tiv-16,  adv.  Witli  re- 
creation or  diversion. 

Eecriminatory,  r4-kriin^-na-tar-r6,  adj.  Re- 
torting accusation. 

Re-cross,  r6-kr6s',  v.  a.    To  cross  a  second  time. 

Recrddescenct,  r6-kr66-d§s-sSn-s4,  s.  Tlie 
state  of  becoming  sore  again. 

Eecrcitment,  ri-kri6t-m§Dt,  s.  The  business  of 
raising  new  soldiers  to  supply  the  army. 

Eectifier,  r4k-t6-fl-&r,   s.     One  that  corrects; 

:  one  who  refines  a  substance  by  repeated  distilla- 
tions. 

Recurvate,  ri-kir-vite,  r.  a.    To  bend  back. 

Eecdsant,  r^-ki-zint,  or  r&k-ki-zint,  adj.  Re- 
fusing to  conform. 

Recusation,  rSk-ki-zi-shin,  t.    Refusal. 

Reddendum,  rSd-dSn-dim,  «.  The  clause  in  a 
lease  by  wUch  rent  is  reserved. 

REDDisn,  rfed-dish,  adj.    Somewhat  red. 

Re-descend,  r4-d4-s4nd',  v.  n.  To  descend  again. 

Re-dispose,  r4-di3-p6ze'',  v.  a.    To  adjust  again. 

Redly,  rSd-I6,  adv.    With  redness. 

Re-draw,  rWr&w^,  v.  a.    To  draw  again. 

Redresser,  ri-drSs-sir,  s.  One  who  gives  redress. 

Redstart,  rfid^tSTt,  a.    A  bird. 

Ree,  r6,  8.    A  small  Portuguese  coin. 

Reeden,  r^^-dn,  adj.     Consisting  of  reeds. 

Re-edification,  r6-Jd-6-f6-ki-shdn,  a.  Act  of 
rebuilding. 

Reef,  r^6f,  a.  A  range  of  rocks  lying  at  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Eeef,  rWf,  V.  a.  To  reduce  the  extent  of  a  sail  by 
folding  a  portion  of  it  fast  to  the  yard. 

Re-elect,  ri-^-lSkt',  v.  a.    To  elect  again. 

Ee-eliqible,  rfe-61-6-jfe-bl,  adj.  Capable  of  being 
elected  again. 

Ee-embark,  ri-Sm-birk  ,  v.  n.    To  embaife  again. 

Ee-embarkation,  r6-Sm-b2ir-ki-sli5n,  a.  A  going 
on  board  again. 

Ee-embattle,  ri-Jm-tit-tl,  r.  a.  To  arrange 
again  in  order  of  battie. 

Ee-engage,  rWn-g^je',  v.  a.  To  engage  a  second 
time. 

Re-enlist,  ib  fen-liflf,  v.  a.  To  enlist  a  second 
tim& 

Refective,  rA-f5k-tlv,  adj.  Refreshing,  restoring. 

Eeflorescknce,  r6-fl6-rSs-sSnse,  s.  A  blossom- 
ing anew. 

Refluence,  rSf^fli-Snse,  a.    A  flowing  back. 

Re-found,  rW6iind',  v.  a.    To  cast  anew. 

Refrain,  rfe-frine',  a.    The  burden  of  a  song. 

Re-frame,  rWrime',  v.  a.    To  frame  again. 

Refreshing,  r6-£r§sh-ing,  adj.  Cooling,  invi- 
gorating. 

Eefuloently,  rfe-fil-jSnt-li,  adv.  With  great 
brightness. 

Eefutable,  ri-fi-tl-bl,  adj.  That  may  be  re- 
futed or  disproved. 

Eegally,  re-gSl-li,  adv.     In  a  royal  manner. 

Eeoatta,  rfe-git^ta.,  a.  [Ilal.)  A  rowing  match 
with  boats. 

Eegeneratory,  r4-j6ii-^r-il-t4r-r^,  adj.  Renew- 
ing, having  the  power  to  renew. 

Eeoistrab,  rSd-jls-trir,  a.  One  who  keeps  a 
leoord. 


Registration,  r^d-jis-tri-sbin,  a.  The  act  d 
inserting  in  a  register. 

Eeglet,  r^g-l^t,  a.  A  ledge  of  wood  used  by 
printers  to  separate  linea 

Eegressive,  r6-gr4s-siv,  adj.  Passing  back,  re- 
turning. 

Regretful,  ri-grSt-fdl,  adj.    Full  of  regret. 

Regretfully,  ri-grSt-fill-16,  adv.    With  regret. 

Kegulus,  r%-i-lis,  a.  The  pure  part  of  a  metallic 
substance  wliich  in  melting  falls  to  the  bottom:  the 
principal  star  in  the  constellation  Leo. 

Rehabilitate,  r6-hfl,-bll-6-tite,  v.  a.  To  restore 
to  a  former  capacity. 

Rehabilitation,  r^hi-tll-6-ti-shfin,  a.  Resto- 
ration to  former  rights. 

Re-implant,  ri-lm-plint', «.  a.  To  implant  again. 

Re-importune,  r6-im-p6r-tiiiie',  r.  a.  To  impor- 
tune again. 

Rein-deer,  rine-d^^r,  a.    See  Raindeer. 

Re-inhabit,  r6-in-bfi,b-it,  v.  a.    To  inhabit  again. 

Re-inseetion,  rfe-in-sSr-shdn,  a.  A  second  inser- 
tion. 

Re-inspect,  r4-ln-spSkt',  r.  a.    To  Inspect  again. 

Re-instalment,  r^-in-still-mSnt,  a.  A  second 
Instalment 

Re-instatement,  r6-in-stite-mSnt,  a.  Re-esttk- 
blislmaent 

Re-insure,  r4-6n-Bhfire',  v.  a.  To  insure  the 
same  property  a  second  time. 

Re-intekeogate,  r6-in-t^r-r6-gite,  v.  a.  To 
question  again. 

Re-inve8tment,  ri-in-vSst-mSnt,  a.  A  second 
investment 

Re-ikvigorate,  r6-in-vlg-g6  rite,  v.  a.  To  re- 
animate 

Rejectable,  r6-j§kt-i-bl,  adj.  That  may  be  re- 
jected. 

Rejoicinq,  rS-j  Siting,  a.  The  act  of  expressing 
Joy. 

Rejoicinqly,  r^j66-sing-16,  adv.  With  joy  or 
exultation. 

Rejuvenescence,  r6-ji-v4-n5s-s6nse,  a.  A  re- 
newing of  youtli. 

Re-land,  r^lind',  v.  a.  and  n.    To  land  again. 

Relational,  r6-li^hin-&l,  adj.  Having  relation 
or  kindred. 

Relationship,  ri-li^hin-shlp,  *.  The  state  of 
being  related. 

Relaxable,  rWSks-i-bl,  adj.  That  may  be  re- 
mitted. 

Relaiatite,  rW4kfl-i-tiv,  adj.  Having  the 
quality  of  relaxing. 

Releasement,  rl-l4se-mSnt,  a.  The  act  of  setting 
frea 

Relevancy,  rSl-6-vin-s^,  a.  The  state  of  being 
relevant;  In  Scotch  law,  sufficiency  to  infer  the  con- 
clusion. 

Relinquisher,  ri-ling-kwlsb-ur,  a.  One  who 
leaves  or  abandons. 

Reliquary,  rSl-^kwi-ri,  a.  A  depository  for 
relics. 

Reluctantly,  ri-lik-tint-li,  adv.    UnwiiUngiy. 

Ee-marey,  r^mfij^r^.  v.  a.    To  marry  agaiji. 

Remedial,  ri-m6^6-al,  adj.    Affording  a  remedy. 

Remtttal,  rfe-mlt-til,  a.    A  giving  up,  surrender. 

Re-model,  r^m&d-dSl,  v.  a.    To  fashion  anew. 

Remonstrant,  r^m&n-strint,  adj.  Expostulatory, 
urginf^  strong  reasons  against 

Remorselessly,  ri-mArs-lfea  i6,  adv.  Without 
remorse. 

Remuneratory,  r4-ni4-n5r-i-tir-ri,  adj.  Afford- 
ing recompensa 

Renascency,  rd-nSfi-sSn-sS,  a.  The  state  of  being 
renascent 

Renderable,  rSn-dir-S,-bl,  adj.  That  may  bo 
rendered. 

Renewedness,  rJ-ni-Sd-nSs,  t.  State  of  being 
renewed. 
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Renewek,  r4-n6-ur,  s.     One  who  renews. 
Eenownedly,  ri-uound-li,  adv.     With  fame  or 

celebrity. 
Eent-roll,  r5nt-r611,  s.     A  list  of  rents. 
Ke-obtain,  ri-ib-tine',  v.  a.     To  obtain  again. 
Ee-oeoanization,  r4-6r-g5,n-i-zi-shdn,  s.    The 

act  of  organizing  anew. 
Ee-OKGANIze,  ri-6r-gc^nlze,  v.  a.     To  organize 
anew,  to  reduce  again  to  a  regular  body,  or  to  a 
system. 
Eepayablb,  ri-pi-4-bl,  adj.     That  is  to  be  re- 
paid. 
Eepellenct,  ri-p51-lJn-s6,  5.    The  principle  of 

repulsion,  repulsive  quality. 
Eepining,  ri-plne-ing,  s.    The  act  of  feeling  dis- 
content or  munnuring. 
Eepininglt,  ri-pine-ing-li,  adv.    With  murmur- 
ing or  complaint. 
Eeplacement,  ri-plise-mJnt,  «.    The  act  of  re- 
placing. 
Re-plead,  ri-plMe',  v.  n.    To  plead  again. 
Repletive,  rfe-pl6-tiv,  adj.    FilUng,  replenishing. 
Ee-possession,  r6-p6z-z&sh-in,  s.      The  act  of 

possessing  again. 
Eepresentativelt,  r&p-pri-z5nt-a-tlv-16,  adv. 

In  place  of  another,  by  a  representative. 
Eepkobatee,  r&p-pr6-bS.-tdr,  s.    One  that  repro- 
bates. 
Ee-publication,  r6-pib-16-ki-sli5n,  s.  A  second 

publication. 
Ee-publish,  r^pib-llsh,  v.  a.  To  publish  a  second 

time,  or  to  publish  a  new  edition. 
EEFULsrVENEes,   r6-pil-siv-n§s,  s.    The  quality 

of  being  repulsive  or  forbidding. 
Eepdtedly,  r6-pi-t§d-16,  adv.  In  common  opinion. 
Eeqdiremekt,  r6-kwlre-m§nt,  a.     Demand,  re- 
quisition. 
Ee-resolve,  ri-ri-zftlv',  v.  n.  To  resolve  a  second 

time. 
Eesentpve,  ri-z&n-tlv,  adj.    Easily  provoked. 
Ee-SHIP,  ri-shlp',  r.  a.     To  ship  again. 
Resile,  ri-zile,  v.  n.    To  start  back,  to  fly  from  a 

purpose. 
EE3I3TANT,  r4-zlst-&nt,  «.    He  or  that  which  resists. 
Eesistlesslt,  r6-zlst-lis-l6,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be 

opposed  or  denied. 
Re-sobb,  r6-s6rb',  v.  a.    To  swallow  up. 
Eesorbent,  r6-s6r-bfint,  adj.    Swallowing  up. 
Eesoueceless,  r6-s6rse-168,  adj.    Destitute  of  re- 

Bourcea.  . 

Respectability,  ri-spJk-ta-bil-6-t6,  ».    State  or 

quality  of  being  respectable. 
Eespectably,  ri-spSk-ti-bU,  adv.    In  a  manner 

to  merit  respect 
EE8PECTFULNES3,  r6-spSkt-ful-nes,  s.  The  quality 

of  being  reapectfui 
Eespectless,  ri-spSkt-lSs,  adj.     Having  no  re- 
spect, without  reverence. 
Eespiratoby,  ri-spl-ri-tir-rfi,  adj.    Serving  for 

respiration. 
Eestringenoy,  r6-8trin-jSn-si,  s.    The  quality  or 

power  of  contracting. 
Eesdltant,  r6-zilt-a,nt,  s.     A  force  which  is  the 
the  effect  of  two  or  more  forces,  acting  in  different 
directions. 
Ee-SUMMON,  r6-s4m-min,  v.  a.    To  summon  or 

call  again. 
Eesuscitatiye,   r6-si8-se-tfi,-tiv,  adj.     Raising 

fi'om  apparent  death. 
EETALLiTORY,  r6-tai-6-fi,-tir-r6,  adj.     Ketnming 

like  for  like. 
Ekticulation,  r4-tlk-6-li-shfin,  s.     Net  work, 

organization  of  substances  resembling  a  net 
Retikedly,  ri-tlrd-lA,  adv.    In  soUtude  or  privacy. 
Eetractible,  ri-trik-t6-bl,  adj.    That  may  be 

drawn  back. 
Retractive,  r6-trik-tlv,  adj.   Wlthdjawing,  tak- 
ing from. 
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Ketro -action,  rS-tr5-ik-shfin,  s.  Action  returned 

or  action  backwards. 
Reteg  -active,  r6-tri-ik-tlv,  adj.     Operating  by 

returned  actions. 
IIetko  acTiVELY,  r4-tr6-S,k-tlv-li,  adv.      By  re- 
turned action  or  operation,  by  operating  on  some- 
thing past 
Retro -CEDE,  r6-tr6-side',  r.  n.    To  cede  or  grant 

back. 
Retrogressive,  rJ-tr6-gr5s-sir,  adj.    Going  or 

moving  backward. 
Retrominoent,   ri-tr6-m!n-jJnt,  s.     An  animal 

that  discharges  its  urine  backwards. 
Retrospectively,  r6-tr6-spfek-t!v-li,  adv.    By 

way  of  retrospect. 
Retroversion,   ri-tr6-vSr-shfin,  s.    A  tm-ning 

or  falling  backwards. 
Retro YERT,  r6-tr6-vJrt',  r.  a.    To  turn  back. 
Revealment,  ri-vile-mint,  5.    The  act  of  reveal- 
ing. 
Reveille,  Th-yhle-jh,  s.    (Fr.)   The  beat  of  drum 
about  break  of  day,  to  give  notice  to  the  soldiers  to 
rise. 
REVENGEFnLNEsa,  T J-v5nj  e-f U-nSs,  «.    Vindic- 

tiveness. 
Revengeless,  ri-vJnje-15s,  adj.    Unrevenged.    ; 
Reveesbxess,  ri-vJrs-lSs,  adj.  Not  to  be  reversed. 
Reversely,  r6-vSrs-16.  adv.    On  the  other  hand, 

on  the  opposite. 
RevERTIVE,   r6-v5r-tlv,  adj.     Changing,   revers. 

ing. 
Revi  wer,  rJ-vi-ur,  s.      One  that  reviews,  one 
that  critically  examines  a  new  pubhcation,  and  com- 
municates his  opinion  upon  its  merits. 
Reviling,  ri-vUe-ing,  s.  The  act  of  using  reproach- 
ful words. 
Revivify,  ri-viv-i-fi,  v.  a.    To  recall  to  life,  to 

reanimate. 
Revoke,  r6-v6ke'.  v.  n.    To  renotmce  at  cards. 
Revoke,  ri-v6ke  ,  s.    The  act  of  renouncing  at 

cards. 
Revolutionize,   rSv-vi-li-shin-ize,  v.  a.     To 
effect  a  change  in  the  foim  of  a  poUtical  constitu- 
tion 
Re-write,  rfe-rite',  v.  a.    To  write  a  second  tune. 
Rhapsodical,  rip-s6d-i-k3J,  adj.    Consisting  of 

rhapsody,  unconnected. 
Rhenish,  r^n-nish,  a.     Wine  produced  from  the 

vineyards  of  the  Rhine. 
Rhododendeon,  r6d-6-d§ii^r6n,  s.    The  dwarf 


Rhymeless,  rime-1  Js,  adj.     Destitute  of  rhj-me. 

Ricochet,  rlk-i-sbi,  s.  (Fr.)  Tlie  firing  of  gims 
so  as  to  carry  the  balls  or  shells  just  over  the  parapet, 
and  cause  them  to  roll  along  the  opposite  rampart. 

RiDDLER,  rid-dlAr,  «.  One  who  speaks  ambigu- 
ously. 

K'FLE,  rl-fl,  s.  A  gun,  the  Inside  of  which  Is  rifled, 
that  is,  grooved. 

Rifleman,  rl-fl-min,  s.    A  man  armed  with  a  rifle. 

Rigmarole,  rig-mfi,-r61e,  ».  A  repetition  of  idle 
stories, 

Rigorodsness,  rig-gir-As-nds,  s.  Severity,  exact- 
ness. 

Rimy,  rl-mi,  adi.    Abounding  with  rime,  frosty. 

RrroRNELLO,  re-t6r-nSl-16,  «.  (Ital.)  In  music, 
a  repea  ,  the  burden  of  a  song. 

RiTDALi  Y,  rlt-tii-!U-li,  adv.     By  rites. 

Roadstead,  r6d6^tid,  s.  A  place  for  riding  at 
anchor. 

RoADSTBR,  ride-Stir,  s.  A  vessel  at  anchor;  a 
travelling  horse. 

Roan,  rine,  s.     A  kind  of  leather. 

ROASTEE,  rist-ir,  s.  One  that  roasts  meat ;  also  a 
gridircn;  a  pig  for  roasting. 

ROBOR7  NT,  rftb-A-rlnt,  adj 

R0CKINE88,  rftk-ki-nis,  t. 
mtiLxedui. 


Strengthening. 
State  of  abounding 


RUN 


SAL 
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RODOMONTADIST,  r6(i-6-m6n-ti-dlst,  s.     A  blus-  [  Rupee,  r65-pJ'',  s,   A  silver  coin  of  the  East  Indies, 

tering  boaster.  of  the  value  of  -'s.  4d.,  or  2s.  6d.,  sterling. 

Romanism,   r6-niin-izm,   s.      The  tenets  cf  the !  Rdralist,  r66-ril-ist,  s.    One  that  leads  a  rural 


church  of  Rome 

Romanist,  ro -mln-ist,  5.    A  Roman  Catholic. 

ROMPISH,  r5mp-ish,  adj.  Given  to  rude  play,  in- 
clined to  romp. 

RoMPiSHNESS,  rSmp-ish-nJs,  a.  Disposition  to 
rude  boisterous  play. 

ROOFINQ,  r6uf-ing,  s.     Materials  for  a  roof. 

Roofless,  r66f-l^s,  adj.  Having  no  roof;  un- 
sheltered. 

Rootlet,  r66t-lSt,  s.  A  radicle,  the  fibrous  part  of 
a  root 

RORAL,  ri^ril,  adj.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of 
dew. 

Rosaceous,  r6-zi-sli&s,  adj.  Rose-like,  composed 
of  several  petals,  arranged  in  a  circular  form. 

RosEAL,  r6-z6-il,  adj.  Like  a  rose  in  smell  or 
colour. 

EOSETTE,  ri-z5t',  S.  A  ribbon  or  other  material 
made  no  in  the  fonn  of  a  rose. 

RoSEVfoOD,  rize-vvid,  s.  A  tree  growing  in  warm 
climates,  the  wood  of  which  is  finely  grained. 

RosiCKUOiAN,  r6z-6-kr65-sh4n,  adj.  Pertaining 
to  the  Rosicrucians,  who  were  a  sect  of  philosophers 
In  Germany  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who  uiada 
great  pretensions  to  science,  and  pretended  to  linow 
the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

RosiNESS,  r6-z^-n^s,  s.     The  quality  of  bein    rosy. 

RoslAnd,  r6s-l^nd,  S.     Heathy  land. 

Roster,  rfts-t^r,  s.  A  table  by  which  the  duty  of 
militarj'  officers  is  regulated. 

Rostral,  rfts-tril,  adj.  Resembling  the  beak  of  a 
sliip ;  pertaining  to  the  beak. 

Rotten-stone,  rot-tn-stine,  s,  A  soft  stone  or 
mineral 

Rough-shod,  rif^sliSd,  adj.  Shod  with  shoes 
armed  \»-ith  points. 

lloDLEAU,  r66-16',  a.  (Fr.)  A  Uttle  roll,  a  roll  of 
guineas  in  paper. 

Roundlet,  round-lft,  s.    A  little  circle. 

liouND-ROBiN,  r6und-r6b-bln,  s.  A  written  peti- 
tion, memorial,  or  remonstrance,  signed  bynames  in 
a  ling  or  circle. 

Row-lock,  r6w-16k,  s.  That  part  of  a  boat's  gun- 
wale on  which  the  oar  rests  in  rowing. 

Royal,  rii-11,  a.  A  large  kind  of  paper;  a  small 
sail  spread  Immediately  above  the  top  gallant-sail; 
one  of  the  shoots  of  a  stag's  head;  a  small  mortar; 
a  soldier  of  the  firstreginient  of  foot,  ca.lU:<i  Iheroi/ah, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  regular  corps  in  Europe. 

ROYALiSM,  r6d-3,l-izm,  s.  Attacliment  to  the  prin- 
ciples or  cause  of  royalty. 

Rubescent,  r66bes-sent,  adj.  Growing  or  be- 
coming red,  tending  to  a  red  colour. 

EuBicuNDiTY,  r66-b6-kind-i-t^,  a.  Dis  osition 
to  redness. 

EuBiFiCATiON,  rii-bfe-f^ki-shin,  s.  The  act  of 
maldng  red. 

Ruble,  r6d-b],  a.  A  silver  coin  of  l;u.ss;a,  of  tlie 
value  of  about  halfa-crown. 

Rubrical,  r66-br(^-k&],  adj.    Placed  in  rubrics. 

RuDEXTURE,  r66-den-tire,  5.  Tlie  figure  of  a  rope 
or  staff  with  which  the  fiutings  of  columns  are  some- 
times fiUed. 

Ruff,  rif,  v.  a.  To  ruffle,  to  diso  der;  to  trump 
any  other  suit  of  cards  at  whist 

Ruffianly,  rut-yiln-li,  adj.  Like  a  ruffian,  violent, 
licentious. 

Rufous,  ro6-fis,  adj.  Reddish,  or  rather  of  a 
yeUo-«ish  red. 

RuraousNESs,  r66-lii-is-nS3,  a.  A  ruinous  state 
or  qnaUty. 

Rumbling,  rfim-bllng,  a.  A  low  heavy  continued 
sound. 

Rune,  rime,  a.    The  Runic  letter  or  character. 

Ruxxi.no,  rin-ning,  a.  The  act  of  ni  ning;  that 
which  runs  or  flows;  discharge  of  an  ulcer  rotUersore. 


Rurally,  r66-ril-l^,  adv.     As  in  the  country. 

KUSE,  r(i6z,  s.     (Fr.)     Artifice,  trick,  jtratagcra. 

RusHiNESS,  n\sh-6-DSs,  a.  The  state  of  abounding 
with  rushes. 

Rushing,  risli-ing,  a.  Rapid  or  ttmarJtuous  course. 

Russ,  rus,  s.     The  language  of  the  Russians. 

RussETY,  riis-.sit-6,  adj.     Of  a  russet  colour. 

Russian,  ri'ish-in,  s.  A  native  of  Russia,  adj.  Be- 
longing to  Russia. 

Rustication,  rus-t^-ki-slu'in,  s.  Residence  in  the 
coimtry,  banishment  from  a  university. 

RuSTiLY,  rus-t6-li,  adv.     In  a  rusty  state. 

Rutilant,  r66-ti-14iit,  adj.    Shining. 


S. 


SabAOTH,  sS,-bi-J<^,  s.     Armies  or  hosts. 

Sabbatarian,  sib-bi-ti-rti-An,  s.  One  who  ob- 
serves tne  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  sabbath 
instead  of  the  first 

Sabbatarianism,  sib-bi-ti-r^-an-izm,  s.  The 
tenets  of  Sabbatarians. 

Sabbathless,  sib-bM-lSs,  adj.  Without  inter- 
mission of  labour 

Sabianism,  si-b6-iln-lzm,  s.  Tli.it  .species  of  idol- 
atry  which  consisted  in  worshipping  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars.  ' 

Sabre,  si-bir,  v.  a.  To  strike,  cut,  or  kill  witli  a 
sabre. 

Sacctiaeiferous,  sik-ki-rififilr-is,  adj.  Pro- 
ducing  sugar. 

Sackaoe,  silk-ije,  a.  The  act  of  taking  by  storm 
and  pillaging. 

Sacking,  slk-ing,  a.  Cloth  of  which  sacks  or  bags 
are  made,  the  coarse  cloth  or  canvass  fastened  to  a 
bedstead, 

Sacramentarian,  sik-kra,-mJn-t5,-r6-?in,  s.  Ona 
that  difTers  from  the  Romish  church  in  regard  to  the 
sacraments. 

Sacrileoiousness,  6lk-kri-l&-jfts-n6s,  a.  The 
quaUty  of  being  sacrilegious. 

Saddlebow,  sa,d-dl-b6,  s.  The  bows  of  a  saddle, 
or  the  pieces  which  form  the  front 

Sadducee,  sa,didi!l-s^,  s.  One  of  a  sect  among  the 
Jews,  wno  denied  the  resurrection,  and  the  existence 
of  angel  or  spirit 

Sagamore,  slgi^-mire,  a.  Among  some  tribes  of 
American  Indinns,  a  king  or  chief, 

Saintess,  sint-6s,  s.     A  female  saint. 

Salam,  sS,-lim',  a.     A  salutation  or  compliment  of 

■  ceremony  or  respect 

Salaried,  sSl-li-r^d,  adj.     Enjoying  a  salary. 

Saliferous,  sai-lif-f^r-us,  adj.     Producing  salt 

Salifiable,  sll-^-fiii-bl,  adj.  Capable  of  com- 
bining with  an  acid  to  form  a  neutral  salt 

Salify,  s^ii-fl,  V.  a.  To  form  into  a  neutral  salt, 
by  combining  an  acid  with  an  al];ali,  cartli,  or  metal 

Salique,  sll-lik,  adj.  The  salique  law  of  France  ia 
a  ftmdamental  law,  by  virtue  of  which  males  only  can 
inherit  the  throne. 

Saloon,  s3,-166n',  s.    A  lofty  spacious  hall. 

Salt-mine,  s4lt-mlne,  a.  A  mine  where  fossil  salt 
is  obtained! 

Saltpetrous,  s&lt-p^itris,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
saltpetre,  or  impregnated  with  it 

Salubriously,  si-Id-br^-us-1^,  adv.  So  as  to  pro- 
mote health. 

Salvor,  sui-r  hr,  a.  One  who  saves  a  ship  or  goola 
at  sea. 
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Sambo,  slm-b6,  s.    Tlie  offspring  of  a  Uack  person 

and  a  mulatto. 
SANCTiiiONiousLY,    8S,ngk-t4-m6-nS-4s-li,  adv. 

With  apparent  lioliness. 
Banctimoniodsxess,  singk-tJ-m6-n6-is-n53)  s. 

State  of  being  sanctimonious. 
Sandal-wood,  sin-c[S,l-vvud,  s.    A  kind  of  woofl 

wliich  grows  in  tlie  East  Indies  and  lias  a  Ijittc; 

taste  and  an  aromatic  smell. 
Sakdevee,  sind-6v-Sr,  s.     Glass  gall,  a  whitiah 

salt  -vvhich  is  cast  up  from  the  materials  of  glass  In 

fusion. 
SANDINES3,  sind-4-nJs,  s.  The  state  of  being  sandy. 
Sandwich,  sind-witsh,  s.    Two  pieces  of  bi-ead 

and  butter  \rtth  a  thin  slice  of  meat  between  thejiL 
Sano-fuoid,  singifr6-i,  s.    {Fr.)    Coohiess,  tree- 

dom  from  agitation,  indifference. 
Sanqdinely,  s4ng-g-vvln-16,  adv.    Ardently,  vitb 

confidence  of  success. 
Sanitary,  sin-^-tH-ri,  adj.    Healing,  tending  or 

adapted  to  gtiard  public  health. 
Sanscrit,  sfi,n-skxlt,  s.    The  ancient  language  of 

Hindostan,  from  which  are  formed  all^the  modem 

languages  or  dialects  of  India. 
Santon,  6Sn-t6n,  s.    A  Turkish  priest,  a  kind  of 

denrise. 
Saponification,  si-p6n-6-ft-ki-shin,  s.   Con- 
version Into  soap. 
Saponify,  sa-pon-^-fi,  v.  a.    To  convert  into  soap. 
Saporods,  sip-6-ris,  adj.     Having  taste,  swcmy. 
Sapper,  sip-p&r,  s.     One  who  saps  or  mines. 
Sapphic,  sSi^fik,  adj.     Pertaining  to  Sappho,  a 

Grecian  poetess;  applied  to  ajparticular  measiLTC in 

Greek  and  Latin  Ij-ric  poetry.    .,        ;-y 
Sahacenic,  sir-i-sfen-ik,  adj.     Pertaining  to  the 

Saracens;  denotmg  the  architecture  of  the  Saracens, 

the  modem  Gothic. 
Sarcoloqical,  8Sx-k6-l6d-ji-k41,  a<^.    Pertain- 
:   ing  to  sarcology. 
Sarcoloqy,  8ar-k51-16-j6,  8.    That  part  of  an&toaiy 

which  treats  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body. 
Sardonic,  s5x-d6n-iiik,  adj.    An  epithet  applied 

to  forced  or  involtmtary  laughter  or  smiles,  so  cul.cd 

from  the  herb  sardonia,  which  produces  com-ulsive 

motions  like  those  of  laughter. 
Sart,  sirt,  t.    A  piece  of  woodland  tnmed^into 

arable. 
Satanicaixy.  si-tin-nfe-kil-lS,  adv;  Diabolically 
Satanism,  si-tln-izni,  s.    A  diabolical  spirit.  , 
Sateless,  site-lSs,  adj.    Insatiable. 
Satinet,  sit-^-nfif ,  a.    A  thin  species  of  satin. 
Satkapal,  si-tri-pill,  or  s^t-trA-pil,  adj.    Per- 
taining to  a  satrap. 
Satisapy,  si-tri-pi,  or  sit-tr4-p6,  s.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  satrap. 
SATUiiATiON,  sit-ti-ri,-shin,  s.   A  filling  or  supply 

to  fulness. 
Satuenalian,  sit-tir-ni-li-in,  adj.     Loose,  dis- 
solute, sportive,  as  during  the  Koman  festivsQ    in 

honour  of  Saturn. 
Saunterer,   6in-tir-4r,   s.      Ono  that  wnnders 

about  idly. 
Savings-bank,    si-vlngz-bS-nk,  s.     A  bank  in 

wliich  the  sanngs  of  the  poor  are  deposited  and  put 

to  interest  for  their  benefit. 
Savourless,  si-vir-l^s,  adj.    Destitute  of  smeU 

or  taste,  insipid. 
Saxon,  Biks-6n,  t.    One  of  the  people  who  tunnerly 
dwelt  in  the  northern  part  of  Germany,  and  who 
conquered  England  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries; 
the  language  of  the  Saxons. 
Scaoliola,  skfi,-16-6-li,  *.     {Ital.)    Ptater  that 

resembles  marble. 
Scalable,  ski-Ii-bl,  adj.     Tliat  may  be  seeled, 
Sgandent,  skin-diint,  adj.     Climbing. 
Scantle,  skin-tl,  v.  a.   To  divide  into  thin  or  small 
pieces,  to  shiver. 

ScAi'E-cioAT,  skipe-gitc,  s.    The  goat  over  whose 
head  the  high  pri«st  confessed  the  sins  of  the  Israel- 
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ites  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  and  which  was 
then  sent  away  into  the  wilderness. 
Scapegrace,  skipe-grise,  s.    An  Idle  wortlxlesa 

feUow. 
SCAPEMENT,  See  Escapement 
Scarlatina,  skir-lJli-t6-n4,  s.    The  scarlet  fever. 
SCATHLESS,   Bktth-l^s,   adj.      Without  waste   or 

damage. 
SCENTFDL,  sSnt-fil,  adj.    Odorous,  of  quick  smell, 
Sceptical,  skSp-t6-kfi,l, afZ/.  Doubting,  hesitating; 

doubting  or  denying  the  truth  of  revelation. 
Sceptically,  sk6p-t6-kai-16,  adv.    With  doubt, 

m  a  sceptical  manner. 
Scepticism,  sk§p-t6-sizm,  s.     Universal  doubt;  a 
doubting  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  or  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God. 
ScHiSMATiZE,  siz-mi-tlze,  V.  a.  To  commit  or  prac- 
tice scliism. 
Scholasticism,  8k6-lis-t6-slzm,  s.    The  method 

or  subtilties  of  the  schools. 
Schooling,  gk661-ing,  e.    Instruction  in  school; 

reprimand. 

Schooner,  ski6n-4r,  s.    A  vessel  with  two  masts. 

Sciagraphy,  st-ig-gri-ft,  s.   Tlie  art  of  sketching ; 

the  profile  or  section  of  a  building;  the  art  of  fluding 

the  horn'  of  the  day  or  night  by  the  shadows  of  objects. 

Scintillant,  sin-til-l^t,  adj.    Emitting  sparks, 

sparlding. 
Sciolism,  sl-6-Uzm,  s.    Superficial  knowledge. 
SciROCCO,  See  Sirocco. 
SCORIACEOUS,  sk6-r6-i^h4s,  adj.     Pertaining  to 

di'oss,  like  di'oss. 
SCOXFREE,  sk6t-fr66,  adj.     Fiee  from  payment; 

tinhurt,  safa 
Scotticism,  skit-ti-slzm,  a.    An  idiom  or  pectiliai 

expression  of  tlio  natives  of  Scotland. 
SCRAGGILY,  skr4gig6-16,  odv.     With  leanness  and 

roughness. 
ScRiPTURiST,  Bkrlp-ti-riflt,  e.     One  well  versed  in 

the  scriptures. 
Scrutineer,  8kr65-tin-i^r',  a.     A  searcher,  an 

examiner. 
Scud,  skfid,  s.     Thin  clouds  driven  by  the  wind. 
Sculptural,  skilp-ti-r&l,  adj'     Pertaining  to 

sculptm-e  or  engravings. 
Scurfy,  skdrf^i,  adj.     Covered  witn  scurt 
ScuRRiLocsNESS,  8ki\r-rU-l&s-n6s,  s.    Indecency 

of  language,  low  abusa 
ScuRViNESS,  skdr-v6-nSs,  a.    The  state  of  bemg 

scurvy. 
Scuttle,  skit-tl,  v.  a.    To  cut  large  holes  in  the 

bottom  or  sides  of  a  ship  for  any  purpose. 
Scythe,  sIth,  s.    An  instrument  for  mowing  grass. 
Sea-BOABD,  s^-bird,  adv.    Towards  the  sea. 
Sea-god,  sh-gt'l,  s.    A  maiine  deity. 
Sea-lion,  s^-li-dn,  «.    A  large  animal  of  the  seal 

kind. 
Seamanship,  si-min-sblp,  s.    The  skill  of  a  good 

seaman. 
Searchless,  B^rtsh-lis,  adj.    Inscrutable. 
Sea-wortuiness,  s6-wdr-TH6-nis,  s.    Fitness  for 

sea. 
Sea-worthy,  s6-wftr-TH6,  adj.    Fit  for  sea. 
Seclusion,  sd-klti-zhin,  s.    ITie  state  of  hvuig 

separate  or  apart,  separation. 
Seclusive,  s6-klii-slv,  adj.     That  keeps  separate 

or  in  retirement 
Seconder,  sfck-kdud-ur,  s.     One  that  supports 

another. 
Sectarian,  s6k-ti-ri-ln,  adj.    Pertaining  to  a 

sect 
Sectarianism,  sfk-ti-ri-Jln-lzm,  s.   Opposition  to 
established  forms;  bigoted  adherence  to  a  particular 
sect 
Sectional,  sikishin-U,  adj.     Pertaining  to  n 

section. 
Secularization,  sfik-ki-li-ri-iJ^shin,  s.    ITie 
act  01  making  secular. 
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Secueeness,  s6-kire-nes,  s.  Confidence  of  safety, 
hence,  want  of  rigUance. 

Sedative,  sed-i-tiv,  adj.  Composing  muscular 
action,    s.  A  medicine  which  soothes  or  composes. 

Sedentaktlt,  sed-d^n-t4-r^l^,  adv.  In  a  seden 
tary  manner. 

Seditionaby,  6^disli-in-fi,-r6,  «.  A  promoter  of 
sedition. 

Seductive,  s6-dik-tiv,  adj.  Tending  to  lead 
astray. 

Seed-vessel,  s^^d-vSs-sll,  s.  The  pericarp  which 
contains  the  seeds. 

Segak,  See  Cigar,  in  Supp. 

Seizer,  s6-zAr,  s.     One  that  seizes. 

Selenite,  sfeW-nlte,  s.  Foliated  or  crystallized 
sulphate  of  lime. 

Selenogeaphical,  s{l-Ii-n6-gr&f^fii-kil,  adj. 
Belonging  to  selenography. 

Self-abasement,  sSlf-&-bise-m§nt,  a.  Humilia- 
tion proceeding  from  consciousness  of  Inferiority  or 
guilt 

Self-conceit,  8Slf-k6n-ske',  s.  A  high  opinion 
of  one's  selfi  vanity. 

Self-denial,  sSlf-di-nl-il,  s.  The  denial  of  one's 
self;  the  forbearing  to  gratii^  one's  own  appetite  or 
desires. 

Self-evident,  e^f-fiv^-dSnt,  adj.  Eyident  with- 
out proof  or  reasoning. 

Self-will,  s^lf-\nir,  s.   One's  own  will,  obstinacy. 

Semaphoee,  s^m-S,-f6re,  s.    A  telegraph. 

Seiunate,  s6m-^-nite,  v.  a.     To  sow,  to  spread. 

SEAaTONE,  s^m-m^-t6Qe,  s.  In  musk  half  a 
tone. 

Semi-vocal,  sSm-in6-v6-kil,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
a  semi-vowel,  imperfectly  sounding. 

Senatokxally,  s^n-nl-ti-ri-ll-l^,  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  senate,  with  dignity  or  solemnity. 

Senatobship,  sen-nS,-tir-ship,  a.  The  office  or 
dignity  of  a  senator. 

Senility,  s6-iul-6-t6,  s.    Old  age. 

Sensorial,  sSn-si-r^-il,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the 
sensorium. 

Sentential,  sSn-t5n-sh3,l,  adj.  Comprising  sen- 
tences. 

Sentimental,  sin-t^-mJn-til,  adj.  Abounding 
with  sentiment  or  reflections;  affecting  extreme  sen- 
sibility. 

Sentimentalism,  s^n-ti-mSn-til-lzm,  s.  State 
of  feeUng  or  refined  sensibihty. 

Sentimentalist,  s^n-t^-mSn-tll-lst,  s.  One  that 
affects  fine  feeling  or  exquisite  sensibility. 

Sentimentality,  s^n-t^-m6ntil-6-ti,  s.  Affec- 
tation of  fine  feeling  or  exquisite  sensibility. 

Sepiment,  s^p-^-ment,  s.    A  hedge  or  fenos. 

Sepoy,  8^-p66,  s.  A  native  of  India,  employed  as  a 
soldier  in  the  service  of  European  powers. 

Septic,  sSp-tik,  adj.  Having  power  to  promote 
putrefection.  «.  A  substance  that  produces  putrefac- 
tion. 

Septicity,  sSp-tis-^-tfe,  8.  Tendency  to  putrefac- 
tion. 

Septinsdlae,  sSp-tln-sfl-lir,  adj.  Consisting  of 
seven  isles,  as  the  septinsular  republic 

Seqdaciousness,  s6-kw4-shus-n6s,  s.  State  of 
being  sequacious,  disposition  to  foUow. 

Sequin,  si-kwin,  s.  A  gold  coin  of  Venice  and 
Turkey.  (See  Ztchin.) 

Seeaskier,  66-r4s-ki6r,  s.     A  Turkish  general 

Serf,  s^rf,  s.  A  slave  employed  in  husbandry,  and 
in  some  countries  attached  to  the  soil  and  transferred 
with  it 

Seriatim,  s^r^-i-tim,  adv.  (Lat.)  In  regular 
order. 

Sericeous,  s^-rish-is,  adj.  Pertaining  to  silk, 
sUky;  covered  with  very  soft  hairs. 

Serio-comic,  s6-r6-6-k6m-mik,  adj.  Uniting 
pathos  with  humour. 

Berpentarius,  s^r-pJn-ti-r^-fis,  s.  A  consteUa- 
tioa  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 


Serration,  sSr-ri-sliUn,  s.  Fonnation  in  the  shape 
of  a  saw. 

Serrulate,  sJr-i-lite,  adj.  Finely  serrate,  hav- 
ing minute  teeth. 

Serviceably,  ser-vis-i-bli,  adv.  In  a  serviceabls 
manner. 

Seevitobship,  s6r-v^-tir-shlp,  s.  The  office  of  a 
servitor. 

Sesame,  s§s-S,-m^,  s.  A  kind  of  grain  from  the  seeds 
of  wliich  an  oil  is  procured. 

Sesquitone,  sfes-kw^-t6ne,  s.  In  music  an  inter- 
val of  three  semitones. 

Sessional,  s6sh-dn-il,  adj.    Relating  to  a  session. 

Settlek,  set^ldr,  s.  One  who  takes  up  his  abode  in 
a  colony. 

Sexagenarian,  B5kB-l-jS-nS,-r6-&n,  s.  A  person 
sixty  years  old. 

Sexennially,  sJks-en-nfe-il-l^,  adv.  Once  in  sir 
years. 

Sexual,  efiks-i-il,  or  sSk-shi-^,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  sex ;  distinguishing  the  sex. 

Sexuality,  s^ks-i-fiJ-^-t^,  s.  The  state  of  being 
distinguished  by  sex. 

Shaggedness,  sh!lg-g§d-n6s,\ «.      The  state  of 

Shagoiness,  8hfi.g-g6-n^s,       J  being  shaggy. 

Shah,  shS,,  s.     A  Persian  word  signifying  a  king. 

Shaky,  shi-ki.  adj.     Cracked,  as  timber. 

Shalot,  shil-lot',  s.  A  kind  of  onion;  the  same 
as  eschalot. 

Shamefulness,  shime-fdl-nSs,  s.  Disgracefulnesa 

Shampoo,  6hS,m-p66',  v.  a.  To  rub  and  percuss 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  at  the  same  time  rack- 
ing the  joints,  in  connexion  with  the  hot  bath. 

Shampooing,  shim-p66-iiig,  s.  The  art  of  rub- 
bing and  percussing  the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
<fec.,  in  connexion  with  the  hot  bath. 

Shapelessness,  sbipe-l^s-u^s,  s.  Want  of  regular 
form. 

Shaee-holdee,  shire-hil-dfir,  s.  One  that  owui 
a  share  m  a  joint  fund  or  property. 

SuAEKEE,  shSjk-4r,  s.  One  that  lives  by  sharking, 
an  artful  fellow. 

Sharp-shooter,  shirp-sh66t-ir,  s.  One  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  rifle. 

Shastee,  shis-tdr,  s.  The  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindoos. 

Shaw,  shAw,  a.    A  thicket,  a  small  wood. 

Shawl,  sh4wl,  a.  A  cloth  of  wool,  cotton,  sUk,  or 
hair,  tised  by  females  as  a  loose  covering  for  the  neck 
and  shoulders. 

Shearling,  sh^^r-ling,  s.  A  sheep  that  has  been 
but  once  sheared. 

Sheathless,  shhh-lis,  adj.    Without  a  sheath. 

Sheepishly,  sb6^p-isli-16,  adv.    Bashfully. 

Sheer-hulk,  shire-hulk,  s.  An  old  ship  of  war, 
fitted  with  sheers  or  apparatus  to  fii  or  take  out  the 
masts  of  other  sliips. 

Sheers,  sbirz,  a.  pi.  An  engine  consisting  of  two 
or  more  pieces  of  timber,  fastened  together  near  the 
top,  used  for  raising  heavy  weights. 

Sheeting,  shiit-ing,  a.     Cloth  for  sheets. 

Sheet-iron,  sbi6t-i-firn,  s.  Iron  In  sheets  or 
broad  thin  plates.  Sheet-copper  and  Sfieel-lead  are 
used  similarly. 

Sheik,  shi6k,  5.  An  Arab  chief;  in  Turkey  a  kind 
of  priest 

Sheltie,  sh^l-ti,  s.  A  small  but  strong  horse  in 
Scotland. 

Shelve,  shJlve,  v.  a.  To  place  on  a  shelf;  to  set 
aside  as  of  no  usa 

Shepheedly,  ship-pird-14,  adj.    Pastoral,  rustic 

Ship-chandler,  sbip-tshind-lir,  s.  One  who 
deals  in  cordage,  canvass,  and  other  furniture  of  ships. 

Shipmate,  shlp-mite,  a.  One  who  serves  in  the 
same  ship  with  another. 

Shipment,  ship-mint,  s.  The  act  of  putting  any- 
thing on  board  of  a  ship;  goods  shipped. 

Shocking,  shik-ing,  adj.  Striking  with  sudden 
horror. 
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Shockingly,  sli6k-lng-16,  adv.    In  a  manner  to 

strike  with  horror  or  disgust 
3hoe-black,  shA6-blllk,  s.    A  person  that  deans 

shoes. 
Shoeless,  sh66-lJs,  adj.    Destitute  of  shoes. 
Shootino,  Sh5dt-ing,  s.     The  act  of  dischargiTig 

fire-arms;  the  sensation  of  a  quick  glancing  pain. 
Shop-lifter,   sh6p-Uf-tiir,  s.     One  who,   luider 

pretence  of  purchasing,  steals  any  thing  in  a  shop. 
Shoplifting,  shftp-lit'-ting,  s.  The  steaUng  of  any- 
thing from  a  shop. 
Shoulder-blade,  sli6l-dir-blide,  s.    The  bone 

of  the  shoulder. 
Shoulder-knot,  shil-dir-nftt,  s.    An  epaulet. 
Showerless,  8h6A-Ar-16s,  adj.    Without  showers. 
Showily,  sh6^6-16,  adv.    In  a  sho^vy  manner. 
Showiness,  Bh6-6-n^8,  s.     State  of  being  showy. 
Shroudy,  8hr6fid'6,  adj.    Affording  shelter. 
Sheubbery,  8hrib-bdr-r6,  «.   Shrubs,  a  plantation 

of  shrubs. 
Shuffling,  shftf-fl-lng,  s.    Artiflce,  evasion;  an 

Irregular  gait 
Siberian,  sl-bi-r^-in,  adj.     Pertaining  to  Siberia, 

extremely  cold  and  bleak. 
Sibylline,  sib-U-line,   adr.     Pertaining   to  the 

Sibyls. 
Siccative,  slkiki-tir,  adj.  Diying,  causing  to  dry. 
SiCKiSH,  slk-klsh,  adj.     Somewhat  sick. 
Siderated,   sid-d6r-i-tfid,   adj.    Wasted,  planet- 

stnick. 
SiDEROGRAPHiCAL,     8id-dSr-6-grif-4-kiI,     adj. 

Pertaining  to  siderography. 
Siderography,  sid-d^r-6g-gri-f^,  s.    The  art  or 

practice  of  engraving  on  steeL 
Siesta,  s^-^s-ti,  s.     {S^^an.)     A  short  sleep  taken 

in  the  afternoon. 
Sightliness,  slte-li-nSs,  «.    Comely  appearance. 
Signatory,  slg-nJl-tir-r^,  adj.   Eelatmg  to  a  seal, 

used  in  sealing. 
SiGNiFiCATiVKLY,  slg-nlf-fc-ki-tlv-li,  adv.    So 

as  to  represent  by  an  external  sign. 
SiGNiOR,  s6ne-yir,  s.     See  Seignior. 
SiLENTiAKY,  sll^ii-shi-r^,   «.     One  appointed  to 

keep  silence;   one  sworn  not  to  divulge  secrets  of 

state. 
Silentness,  sl-16nt-n5s,  s.     State  of  being  silent 
SiLEI,  sl'l^ks,     \s.     Flint,   one   of   the   supposed 
Silica,  sD-6-kfl,,  J  primitive  earths,  usually  found  in 

the  state  of  stone. 
BiLlClOUS,  sMish-is,  adj.     PM-taining  to  silex,  or 

partaking  of  its  nature. 
SiLKiNESs,  Bilk-i-ncs,  3.     Softness  and  smoothness 

to  the  touch. 
SmoNiAO,  s6-m/)-n6-S.k,  s.     One  who  buys  or  sells 

preferment  In  the  churclL 
SiMONiACAL,  8im-6-nl-S,-kJLl,   adj.      Guilty  of  si- 
mony; consisting  in  simony. 
SiMONiACALLY,  6im-6-nl-2,-kil-l^,  adv.    With  the 

guilt  of  simony. 
SiMPEEiNOLY,  slm-pir-lng-li,  adv.     With  a  silly 

smile. 
SmpLiFicATiON,  slm-pli-f^ki-shin,  s.    Tlie  act 

of  making  simple. 
Simulate,  sim-d-lite,  adj.    Feigned,  pretended. 
Simulate,  8lm-d-lite,  v.  a.    To  feign,  to  counter- 
feit, to  assimie  the  appearance  witliout  tlie  reality. 
Simultaneously,  8l-mftl-tfi-ii6-i:'is-16,  adv.     At 

the  same  time.    The  first  syllable  of  this  word  is 

more  commonly  pronounced  sii/i. 
StMULTANEOUSNESS,  sl-mdl-ti-ni-fts-nfs,  s.    The 

state  of  being  or  happening  at  the  same  time. 
Sinciput,  sln-si-pit,  s.    The  fore  part  of  head; 

opposed  to  occiput,  which  see. 
BiNECURiST,  Bl-n6-kire-i8t,   a.     One  who  has  a 

sinecura 
Sinewless,  sln-ni-lJs,  adj.    Having  no  strength 

or  vigour. 
Singlestick,  sing-gl-stlk,  s,    A  cudgel 
640  . 


Sing-song,  sing-s6ng,  s.  A  contemptuous  expres- 
sion for  bad  singing-,  unvaried  tones. 

SiNiSTERLY,  sin-nls-tir-16,  adv.  Absurdly,  per- 
versely, unfairly. 

SiNiSTKORSAL,  sln-nls-tr6r-sil,  a^j.  Kising  from 
left  to  right,  as  a  spiral  line. 

Sinuosity,  sinyi-fts-s^-ti,  s.  The  quality  of  bend- 
ing or  curving  in  and  out 

Siren,  sl-rGn,  s.  (See  in  Diet.)  In  modem  use  an 
enticing  woman. 

Siren,  si-r^n,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  siren,  bewitch- 
ing, fascinating. 

Sirloin,  sdr-loln,  s,    Tlie  loin  of  beef. 

Sixpenny,  siks-p6n-n6,  adj.    Worth  sixpence. 

Skate,  skite,  v.  n.     To  slide  or  move  on  skates. 

Skiw,  ski,  mU.     Formed  obliquely. 

Skin-deep,  ekin-d^^p,  adj.     Superficial,  slight 

SKiiiFLlNT,  ekin-flint,  s.  A  very  niggardly  per- 
son. 

Skirmishing,  skSr-mlsh-.ng,  «.  The  act  of  fight- 
ing in  a  loose  or  slight  encotmter. 

Slanderousness,  tilfi.n-d&r-is-n5s,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  slanderous. 

Slantingly,  slint-ing-l^,  adv.  With  a  slope  or 
IncUnation,  obliquely. 

Slave-born,  Blkve-hbra,  adj.     r>om  in  slavery. 

Slave-trade,  sl&ve-tride,  s.  The  trade  of  pur- 
chasing men  and  women,  and  selling  them  for  slaves. 

Slavonic,  slill-v6n-ik,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the 
ancient  Inhabitants  of  Russia,  and  neighbouring 
countries. 

Sleekness,  sl^ik-nSs,  s.     Smoothness  of  surface. 

Sleeplessness,  sl^6p-l§s-n^s,  s.  Want  or  desti- 
tution of  sleep. 

Sleiohty,  sll-t^,  adj.  Artful,  cunningly  dexter- 
ous. 

Slily,  sll-l^,  adv.  With  artful  or  dexterous  secrecy, 
(See  Slyly  in  Diet) 

Slimness,  sllminSs,  s.     State  of  being  sUm. 

Sloppiness,  6l6p-p^-nSs  s.  Wetness  of  the  earth, 
muddiness. 

Slop-seller,  sl6p-s51-l'ir,  a  One  who  sells  ready- 
made  clothes. 

Slumberer,  sl&m-bir-ar,  s.     One  that  slumbers. 

SiiALLlSH,  8mS,l-lish,  adj.     Somewhat  smtill. 

Smalt,  6m&lt,  s.  A  beautiful  blue  glass  of  cobalt; 
flint  and  potass  fused  together. 

Smaraod,  smJl-rigd,  s.     The  emerald. 

Smarten,  smfi,r-tn,  v.  a.    To  make  smart 

Smash,  smilLsh,  v.  a.    To  break  in  pieces  by  violence 

Smattering,  smJlt-tdr-ing,  s.  A  slight,  superficial 
knowledge. 

Smegmatic,  smJg-mit-ik,  adj.  Being  of  the  nature 
of  soap,  cleansing. 

Smeltery,  sm6it-ir-i,  s.  A  place  for  smelting 
ores. 

Smock-frock,  8m6k-fi-6k,  s.  A  gaberdine,  or 
coarse  frock. 

Smoke-jack,  smike-jik,  s.  An  engine  for  turn- 
ing a  spit 

Smoother,  smftJTH-ftr,  s.    One  who  smootlis. 

Smoulder,  sm61-dir,  r.  n.  To  bum  and  smoke 
without  vent 

Snag,  snig,  s.  A  projecting  trunk  or  branch  of  a 
sunken  tree,  often  fatal  to  vessels  in  the  American 
rivers. 

S.nail-like,  snile-Uke,  adj.  Resembling  a  snail, 
moving  very  slowly. 

Snarek,  sni-rir,  s.     One  who  lays  snares. 

Sneakingness,  Br.c'klng-u6s, s.  Meanness, niggard- 
liness. 

Sneeringly,  Bn6-rlng-16,  adv.  With  a  look  of 
contempt  or  scorn. 

Snivelly,  enlv-vl-i,  adj.  Running  at  the  nose, 
pitiful,  whining. 

Snorek,  sn6-rrir,  ».     One  that  snores. 

Snorting,  snurt-ing,  s.  The  act  of  forcing  the  air 
violently  through  the  nose. 
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Snow-drift,  sni-drlft,  s.  A  tank  of  snow  diiven 
together  by  the  wiucl. 

Sndbnose,  sni'ib-n6ze,  s.    A  short  or  flat  nose. 

Snuffer,  snftf^fur,  ».    One  that  snuffs- 

Sndgly,  sniig-l^,  adv.     Closely,  safely. 

Snuqness,  siiAg-nSs,  S.  Closeness,  the  slate  of 
being  convenient. 

Soapy,  s6pe-i,  adj.  Resembling  soap,  having  the 
qualities  of  soap. 

Sober-minded,  siibur-mlncl-Jd,  (tdj.  Having  a 
disposition  habitually  calm  and  temperate. 

Socialism,  s6-sbil-izni,  «.  A  community  of  pro- 
perty among  all  the  citizens  of  a  state. 

Socialist,  s6-sh8,l-ist,  s.  One  who  holds  the  doc- 
trines of  sociaUsm ;  one  who  would  overturn  existing 
institutions,  and  establish  a  community  of  goods, 
&c 

Sociality,  so-sh^-ll-i-ti,  «.  The  qtxality  of  being 
BociaL 

Socially,  s6-sh5,M^,  a^v.     In  a  social  manner. 

SociNiANiSM,  s6-siii-6-S.n-lzm,  s.  The  doctrines 
of  Socinua 

SocRATiC,  8&-krit-ik,  adj.  Pertaining  to  Socrates, 
or  to  his  manner  of  teacliing. 

Soda,  s6-dil,  S.     Mineral  fixed  alkali,  natron. 

Soda-water,  si-d4-w&-tur,  s.  A  very  weak  solu- 
tion of  BOda  In  water  super-saturated  with  carbonic 
acid. 

Sodium,  s^y^-Am,  a.    The  metallic  base  of  soda. 

Sodomite,  s6d-6-mlte,  s.    One  guilty  of  sodomy. 

Sodomy,  sod'6-m6,  s.     A  crime  against  natiire. 

Soffit,  sif-fit,  s.  A  ceiling  fonned  of  cross  beams, 
the  compartments  of  which  are  enriched  >vith  sculp- 
ture, painting,  or  gilding. 

Soiree,  swi-ri,  s.  (Fr.)  An  evening  party;  a 
public  entertainment  at  which  tea,  coffee,  <fec,  are 
served  np. 

SoLAN-QOOSE,  si-lin-gAise,  8.  The  gannet,  an 
aquatic  fowL 

SOLECIBT,  sil-4-slst,  I.  One  who  Is  guilty  of  im- 
propriety in  Janguaga 

SoLECiSTiCAL,  stil-6-s!s-ti-k3J,  adj.  Incorrect, 
incongnioiis. 

Solecize,  sfil-i-slze,  v.  n.    To  commit  solecism. 

SOLENESS,  sile-nSs,  s.  Singleness,  a  state  of  being 
unconnected  with  others. 

Solidification,  s6-lid-^-ft-ki-sliin,  a.  The  act 
of  making  solid. 

Solidify,  86-lid-d^-fl,  v.  a.  To  make  solid  or  com- 
pact 

Soliloquize,  66-lil-16-kvvlze,  v,  n.  To  utter  a 
soliloquy. 

Solvability,  sil-vft-bil-i-tS,  s.  Ability  to  pay 
up  all  Jtist  debts. 

Solvable,  s61-vi-bl,  adj.    Able  to  pay. 

Solvent,  sW-vSnt,  8,  A  flmd  that  dissolves  any 
substanca 

Sombre,  s6m-bir,  adj.  {Fr.)  Dull,  dusky,  cloudy, 
gloomy. 

Somnambulism,  s6m-n?lm-bi-llzm,  a.  The  act  w 
practice  of  walking  in  sleep. 

Somnambulist,  s6m-nim-bi-list,  «.  One  who 
walks  in  his  sleep. 

Somnolent,  s6m-n6-lSiit,  adj.  Sleepy,  driwsy, 
inclined  to  sleep. 

Sonometer,  s6-n6m-i-tir,  e.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  sounds. 

Soothingly,  s66TH-ing-16,  adv.  With  flattery  or 
soft  words. 

Soporous,  s6p-6-rfts,  adj.     Causing  sleep. 

Soprano,  s6-prS,-n6,  s.  {Itai.)  In  music  the  treble, 
the  highest  female  voice. 

Sorrel,  s6r-rSl,  adj.     Of  a  faint  reddish  colour. 

Sorrowfully,  86r-r6-ful-16,  adv.  In  a  sorrow- 
ftU  manner. 

Sorrowfulness,  86r-r6-fdl-n§s,  «.  State  of  being 
sorrowful 

SOBBOWLBSS,  sir-r6-lis,  ae^.     Free  from  sorrow. 


Sortie,  s6r-t6,  s.  {Fr.)  A  sudden  attack  or  sally 
from  a  place  besieged. 

Sop.rn.EGious,  s6r-t4-l^-jus,  adj.  Pertaining  tc 
Bortilega 

Soundings,  s6&nd-ingz,  s.  pi.  Any  place  or  part 
of  the  ocean,  where  a  deep  sounding  line  will  reach 
the  bottom. 

Southing,  siiTH-lng,  s.  Course  or  distance  south ; 
the  time  when  the  moon,  or  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  passes  the  meridian. 

Souvenir,  siov-u^re,  s.    {Fr.)    A  remembrancer. 

SOY,  sbb,  s.     A  kind  of  sauce  from  Japan. 

Spaciously,  spi-shds-l^,  adv.  Widely,  extensive- 
ly- ,   , 

Spahi,  sp3,-he,  s.     One  of  the  Turkish  cavalry. 

Spareness,  spire-n^s,  s.    State  of  being  lean. 

Sparingness,  spi-ring-nSs,  s.  Parsimony,  cau- 
tion. 

Sparklet,  sp.^rk-lJt,  s.    A  small  spark. 

Sparkling,  spdrk-ling,  adj.    Glittering,  lively. 

Sparse,  spirse,  adj.    Thinly  scattered. 

Si'ARTAN,  spir-tin,  adj.  Pertaining  to  ancient 
Sparta;  hence  hardy,  imdaunted. 

Specie,  sp6-sh6,  s.  Coin  used  as  a  circulating 
medium. 

Speciousness,  spJ-shfis  nSs,  s.  The  Btate  or 
quahty  of  being  specious. 

Spectacular,  sp^k-tik-i-l^,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
shows. 

Spectatress,  sp6k-ti,-tr5s,  s.    A  female  beholder. 

Spectral,  spok-tril,  adj.    Like  a  specti-e,  ghosUy. 

Speculatist,  6pfek-kii-14-tlst,  s.  One  who  specu- 
lates  or  forms  theories. 

Speculativeness,  spJk-ki-li-tiv-nSs,  a.  Tne 
state  of  being  speculative. 

Speechify,  spWtsh-^-ft,  v.  n.  To  make  a  speech; 
to  make  a  tedious  oration. 

Speechlessness,  sp6^tsli-lSs-n5s,  s.  The  state  ot 
being  speechless. 

Spencer,  spfen-sir,  a.  A  kind  of  short  coat  with- 
out skirts. 

Sphefjcs,  sfSr-riks,  a.  pi.  The  doctrine  of  the 
sphere. 

Spheroidity,  8ft-r61d-6-t6,  a.  The  quality  d 
being  spheroidal 

Sphery,  sft-r6,  adj.     Round,  spherical. 

Spicular,  spik-ku-lSj,  adj.  Resembling  a  dart, 
having  short  points. 

Sl'lKY,  spl-ki,  adj.     Having  a  shai-p  point. 

Spiritedly,  spir-it-§d-16,  adv.  In  a  lively  manner, 
with  spirit 

Spiritlessly,  8plr3t-15s-li,  adv  Without  spirit 
or  exertion. 

Spiritlessness,  spirflt-lSs-nSs,  a.  Dullness,  want 
of  life  or  vigour. 

Splintery,  sjilint-ir-^,  adj.  Consisting  of  splint- 
ers, or  resembling  splinters. 

Spondaic,  spt)n-dh-ik,adj.  Pertaining  to  a  Spondee, 
denoting  two  long  syllables  in  poetry. 

Spontoon,  sp6n-t66n',  s.    A  j^d  of  half  pike. 

Sporadic,  spi-rid-Ik,  adj.  Separate,  single,  scatter 
ed,  used  in  reference  to  diseases,  as  opposed  to  epi- 
demical 

Spotlessness,  sp6t-lfi8-nSs,  s.  Freedom  from 
stain  or  reproach. 

Spottiness,  sp&t-tS-nSs,  «.  The  state  of  being 
spotty. 

Sprightless,  sprlte-lJs,  adj.     Dull,  sluggish. 

Sprinkler,  sprlng-klftr,  s.    One  that  sprinkles. 

Sprinkling,  spring-kling,  8.  The  act  of  scatter- 
ing; a  small  quantity. 

Sprouts,  8pr66ts,  s,  pi.    Toung  coleworta. 

Sprucely,  spr66se-li,  adv.  With  extreme  or 
affected  neabiess. 

Spuriously,  spA-r^-As-l^,  adv.    Falsely. 

Spuriousness,  spi-r^-flsnJs,  s.  The  steto  oi' 
quaUty  of  being  counterfeit. 

Spy-GLA83,  spi-glfe,  s.    A  small  telescope. 
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Squalidness,  skw&l-lld-n^s,  s.     Foulness,  filthi- 

uess, 
Sqcaw,  skwiw,  s.    A  female  or  ■wife  among  tlie 

North  American  Indians. 
Squeamishly,  skw^-mish-li,  adv.   In  a  fastidious 

manner. 
Squike,  skwire,  v.  a.     To  attend  as  a  squire;  to 

attend  a  ladv  as  her  protector. 
Stably,  sti-bl6,  adv.    Firmly,  steadily. 
Staccato,  6tik-kS,-t6,  adj.  [Ital.)  In  mtisie  denot- 
ing a  short  distinct  articulate  style. 
Stadium,   sti-di-im,  s.     A  measure  among  the 

ancients  of  ahout  0  0  ll-et,  a  furlong;  a  race  course. 
Staggeringly,  stag-gir-ing-16,  adv.    In  a  reel- 
ing manner,  with  hesitation. 
StalACTIC,  Sti-l!lk-tik,         \adj.     Pertaining  to 
Stalactitic,  sti-lik-tit-ik,  J  stalactite;    like    an 

idcla 
Stalactite,  st8,-15,k-tite,  s.   A  substance  hanging 

from  the  roofs  or  sides  of  caverns,  in  the  form  of 

icicles,  produced  by  the  filtration  of  water  containing 

calcareous  particle^  through  clefts  in  the  rocks. 
Stalagmite,  stS.-lag-mlte,  s.     A  deposit  of  earthy 

or  calcareous  matter,  formed  by  drops  on  the  floor  of 

caverns. 
Stalagmitic,  sti-lig-mit-!k,  adj.      Having  the 

form  of  stalagmite. 
Stalworth,  6ik\-y{\ivth,  adj.    Brave,  bold,  strong, 

daring.    The  form  stalwart  is  now  more  common. 
Stammering,  stS,m-mur-ing,  s.     Impediment  in 

speech. 
STAMiiERiNGLY,  stS.m-mftr-lng-lS,  adv.  With  hesi- 
tation in  speaking. 
Starting-post,   stirt-lng-p6st,   s.     A  post   or 

barrier,  from  which  horses  set  off  in  a  race 
Starvation,  stdr-vi,-sh4n,  a.    The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  starved. 
Stated,  sti-tM,  adj.    Fixed,  established,  regular. 
Statedly,  sti-t§d-li,  adv.    Regularly,  at  stated 

times. 
Statement,  stite-mSnt,  8.    The  act  of  stating; 

a  series  of  facts  or  particulars  expressed. 
State-room,  sti,te-r66m,  s.    A  magnificent  room 

in  a  palace ;  the  principal  cabin  in  a  ship. 
Statesmanship,  stites-min-ship,  s.   The  qualifi- 
cations of  a  statesman. 
Stationery,  sti-shin-ir-ri,  s.  The  articles  usually 

sold  by  stationers,  as  paper,  ink,  quills,  &c 
Statistics,  stS,-t!s-tiks,  «.  pi.    A  collection  of  facts' 

In  reference  to  any  subject  of  inquiry,  methodically  j 

arranged. 
Statdtably,   st^t-i-ti-bli,  adv.     In  a  manner 

agreeable  to  law. 
Statutory,     stS,-ti-tir-i,    adj.       Enacted    by 

statute. 
Steady,  stJd^,  r.  a.    To  support,  to  make  or  keep 

firm. 
Stealthily,  stJUA-6-16,  adv.    By  stealth. 
Steam-boat,  stime-b6te,  s.    A  vessel  propelled 

through  the  water  by  steam.^ 
Steam-engine,  stime-Sn-jin,  a.  An  engine  worked 

by  steam. 
Steamer,  stime-fir,  s.  A  Teaeel  propelled  by  steam, 

a  Bteam-boat 
Stearin,  st^-ir-In,  s.  One  of  the  proximate  elements 

of  animal  fat,  as  lard,  taUow,  &c 
Steeliness,  6t^-li-nis,  s.     Great  hardness. 
Steeple-chase,  8t66-pl-tshSse,  s.    A  race  across 

the  country  in  a  given  direction. 
Stelliform,   8t6l-ld-f6rm,    adj.      Like  a  staii 

radiated. 
Stemless,  stSm-lSs,  adj.     Having  no  stem. 
Stencil,  stin-sil,  s.    A  piece  of  thin  leather  or  oil 

cloth,  used  in  painting  paper  hangings. 
Stencil,  st6ii-sil,  v.  a.    To  paint  or  colour  in  figures 

■\rith  stencils,  that  is,  with  the  pattern  cut  out  and 

applied  to  the  surface  to  be  painted. 
8t?:nograpiier,  sti-n&s:-fiTS,-fdr,  8.  OneakiUedin 

iliort-hand  -^NTiting. 
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Stenographic,  st§n-6-grif^ik.         \  adj.    Per- 
Stenographical,  sten-6-graf-6  kil,  J  taming  to 

stenography. 
Stentorian,  st5n-t6-ri-S,n,  adj.    Extremely  loudj 

like  the  voice  of  Stentor,  a  hei-ald  mentioned  in  the 

Iliad. 
S:deppe,  stf  p,  a.    A  vast  extent  of  flat  imcultiTated 

land  ia  Russia  and  central  Asia. 
Stereotomt,  sti-r6-6t-t6-m6,  s.    The  ecience  or 

art  of  cutting  solids  into  certain  figures  or  sections, 

as  arches. 
'irEREOTYPE,  sti-ri-6-tlpe-.  adj.    Pertaining  to  Of 

done  on  fixed  metallic  types  or  plates. 
.'Stereotype,  st6-r6-6-tipe,  v.  a.    To  comp<>se  a 

book  in  stereotypy 
Stern-chase,  stern-tsl  ise,  s.    A  cannon  placed 

in  a  ship's  stem ;  now  called  stern-chaser. 
Sternmost,    st6rn-m68t,   adj.     Farthest   in   the 

rear. 
Stertorous,  stSr-ti-ria,  adj.    Breathing  heavily, 

snoiing. 
Stethoscope,  stktli-b-skbpe,  a.    A  tubular  insti-u- 

ment  for  distinguishing  diseases  of  the  chest  by 

sound. 
Stigmatically,  stig-mS,t-t^-k5,Mi,  adv.    With  a 

mark  of  infamy  or  disgrace. 
Stimulant,  stim-mi-liut,  adj.    Exciting  action, 

stimulating.    $.  A  stimulating  medicine,  an  induce- 
ment, an  excitement 
Stimulative,  stim-mi-li-tlv,  adj.    Eonsing  into 

vigorous  action. 
Stimulus,  stim-mi-lAs,  a.    (Lat.)   A  goad;  hence 

something  that  rouses  or  excites. 
Stipple,  stip-pl,  v.  a.    To  engrave  by  dots,  instead 

of  lines. 
Stipulator,  stip-pi-l^-ttir,  a.     One  who  stipu- 
lates. 
Stiver,  stl-vSr,  a.    A  Dutch  penny. 
Stockade,  stMi-Me',  a.    A  line  of  posts  or  stakes 

set  in  the  earth  as  a  fence  or  barrier. 
Stockade,  st6k-ide',  v.  a.  To  fortify  with  sharpened 

stakes  fixed  in  the  groimd. 
Stock-broker,  stok-br6-kftr,  s.    A  broker  who 

deals  in  stocks  or  shares  in  the  public  funds. 
Stoical,  stcS-^-kil,  adj.    Pertaining  to  the  Stoics: 

not  affected  by  passion,  unfeeling,  indifferent 
Stoically,  st6-6-kil-li,  adv.     In  the  manner  of 

the  Stoics. 
Stoicism,  stft-i-slzm,  a.  Real  or  pretended  indiffer- 
ence, insensibility. 
Stoker,  sti-kir,  a.     One  who  takes  charge  of  the 

fire  of  an  engine,  or  brewhouse. 
Stolid,  8t61-lid,  adj.     Dull,  foolish,  stupid. 
Stone-ware,  etine-wire,  s.    Earthenware  of  a 

coarse  kind,  baked  and  glazed. 
Storage,  st6re-ije,  a.    The  act  of  depositing  in  a 

store;  the  price  charged  for  keeping  goods  in  a  store. 
Storminess,  8t6nn-6-nSs,  a.    The  state  of  being 

stormy. 
Strabism,  stri-bizin,  s.    A  squinting. 
Strategic,    strHl-tM-jik,    adj.      Pertainmg    to 

strategy,  effected  by  artiflca 
Strategist,  strlt-i-jist,  a.  A  skilful  military  com- 
mander. 
Strategy,  strit^ji,  a.    The  science  of  military 

command. 
Stratification,  8trS,t-e-f6-ka-shftn,  a.    The  act 

or  process  of  stratifying;  the  state  of  being  formed 

into  layers. 
Stratify,  8tr&t-6-fi,  v.  a.    To  form  Into  a  layer, 

to  lay  in  strata. 
Streamlet,  8trime-lSt,  &  A  small  stream,  a  rivulet, 

a  rilL 
StrenuOUSNESS,  strgn-u-us-nes,  a.     Eagerness, 

earnestness,  active  zeaL 
Striate,  strfiite,       \  adj.     Formed  with  small 
Striated,  8tii-&-tSd,  J   channels,     streaked    like 

shcUa 
Strike,  strike,  ft    A  combination  of  workmen  to 
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cease  from  work,  in  order  to  obtain  an  advance  of 


Strikingly,  stri-klng-li,  adv.  Forcibly,  strongly, 
impressively. 

Stiunginess,  strlngi^-nSs,  s.  The  state  of  being 
stringy. 

Stkokes>ian,  strAks-man,  s.  The  man  who  rows  the 
after  oar,  and  with  whose  strokes  the  rest  keep  time. 

Stkong-hold,  str6ng-li61d,  a.  A  fortress,  a  place 
of  security. 

Strop,  strip,  a.  A  prepared  strip  of  leather  nsed 
for  sharpening  razors. 

Studding-sail,  stid-d!ng-sile,  «.  A  sail  that  is 
set  beyond  the  skirts  of  the  principal  sail. 

Stddio,  stft-d6-6,  3.  [Ital  st66-)  A  study,  an 
artist's  working  apartment 

Stupendously,  stA-pSn-dis-Ii,  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  excite  astonislunent 

Stupendocsness,  stfi-p5n-dfis-ii5s,  s.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  stupendous  or  astonishing. 

Suasion,  swi-zhin,  «.    The  act  of  persuading. 

Subaqueous,  sftb-i-kw4-fls,  adj.  Being  under 
the  water,  j 

SUBASTRAL,  sib-Sfl-tril,  adj.  Beneath  the  stars, 
terrestrial 

SuBJECTivELT,  sib-j  Sk-tlv-14,  adv.  In  relation  to 
the  subject 

SUBSERTTENTLT,  sftb-sSr-vfi-Snt-lS,  odv.  In  a 
subservient  manner. 

Subsoil,  sflb-s6il,  s.  The  stratom  of  earth  lying 
below  the  one  immediately  next  the  surfaca 

Substantive,  sAb^tftn-tav,  adj.  Betokening  exist- 
ence ;  solid,  depending  upon  Itsell 

Substantively,  sftb-stfi.n-tlv-li,  adv.  In  sub- 
stance, essentially;  as  a  name  or  noun. 

Substratum,  sAb-stri-tftm,  a.  A  layer  of  earth 
lying  under  another;  a  foundation  or  basis. 

SUBTRACTIVE,  sAb-trik-tiv,  adj.  Tending  or  hav- 
ing power  to  subtract 

Succinctness,  sik-slngkt-nSs,  s.    Brevity,  con- 

•    ciseness. 

Suggestive,  sflg-jSs-tlv,  adj.  Containing  a  hint 
or  intimation. 

Suicidal,  sii-6-8l^d4I,  adj.  Partaking  of  the  crime 
of  suicide. 

Sulk,  sfilk,  v.  n.  To  be  silently  sullen,  morose  or 
obstinate.     {Colloquial.) 

Sulkily,  sAl-ki-l^,  adv.  In  an  Ul  humour, 
morosely. 

Sulphate,  sftl-fite,  s.  A  neutral  salt  formed  by 
sulphuric  acid  in  combination  with  any  base. 

Summation,  siim-mS,^hdn,  s.  The  act  of  forming 
a  sum  or  total  amount 

SuPERABLY,  si-p5r-3,-bl6,  adv.  So  as  may  be 
overcome. 

Superbly,  sii-pSrb-lS,  adv.  In  a  magnificent  or 
splendid  manner. 

Supereminently,  Bft-p?r-fm-mJ-nSnt-li,  adv. 
In  a  superior  degree  of  excellence. 

Superexcellence,  su-p^r-^k-sM-lJnse,  s.  Supe- 
rior excellence. 

Superfluously,  sft-pk-fli-fts-l^,  adv.  With  ex- 
cess, beyond  what  is  necessary. 

Superhuman,  sft-pSr-hfi-min,  adj.  Above  or 
beyond  what  is  human. 

Superpose,  si-pSr-p6ze,  v.  a.  To  lay  upon,  as 
one  kind  of  rock  on  another. 

SuPERSEDtniE,  sii-p^r-s^-dire,  s.  The  act  of 
superseding. 

Supervision,  sft-pSr-vizh-in,  $.  The  act  of  over- 
seeing; inspection,  superintendence. 

Supplicatory,  sftp-pl^k8,-tftr-r^,  adj.  Contain- 
ing supplication,  humble,  submissive. 

Suppositional,  sip-p6-zIshiftn-Sl,  adj.  Hypo- 
thetical, put  by  way  of  supposition. 

Supposititiously,  sip-p6z-fe-tish-is-li,  adv.  In 
a  counterfeit  manner. 

Suppressive,  sftp-prSs-siv,  adj.  Tending  to  sup- 
press. 


Surd,  sird,  s.  A  quantity  wiose  root  cannot  bo 
exactly  expressed  in  numbers. 

SURQELESS,  sfirje-lSs,  adj.  Free  from  surges, 
smooth,  calm. 

Surgical,  s4r-ji-kil,  adj.  Pertaining  to  surgeons 
or  surgery,  done  by  means  of  surgeiy. 

SUEPASSABLE,  6ir-pasisa,-bl,  a^lj.  That  may  be 
exceeded. 

Surpassingly,  sir-pS^isiBg-li,  adv.  In  a  degi-ea 
surpassing  others. 

Survival,  sfir-vl-v^l,  s.  A  living  beyond  the  life 
of  another  person,  thing,  or  event 

SusPECTFUL,  sfis-p^kt-fdl,  adj.  Apt  to  suspect  or 
mistrust 

Suspensibility,  sfis-pSn-s4-bil-^-t^,  s.  The  ca- 
pacity of  being  suspended  or  sustained. 

Suspensible,  sfts-pSn-s^-bl,  adj.  Capable  of  being 
suspended  or  held  from  sinking. 

Suttee,  sit-ti',  *.  Among  the  Hindoos,  the  sacrifice 
of  burning  a  widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Swindler,  swin-dlflr,  $.  A  cheat,  a  rogue,  one 
who  makes  a  practice  of  defrauding  others. 

Switch,  switsh,  s.  A  contrivance  on  railways  foi' 
transferring  the  carriages  from  one  set  of  rails  to 
another. 

Sycophancy,  slk-6-f in-s^,  s.  Obsequious  flattery, 
servility. 

Sycophantize,  slk-6-f^n-tlze,  v.  n.  To  play  the 
sycophant,  to  flatter  meanly  and  officiously. 

Symmetrically,  sim-m^t-tr^-kil-ld,  adv.  With 
due  proportion  of  parts. 

Symposium,  8!m-p6-z^Am,  «.  A  drinking  together, 
a  merry  feast 

SYN.ERESI3,  sin-Sr-^-sls,  s.  Contraction,  the  short- 
ening of  a  word  by  the  omission  of  a  letter. 

Synchronize,  8!ngikr6-nlze,  v.  n.  To  agree  la 
time,  to  be  simultaneous. 

Synchronously,  8mgikr6-nfis-16,  adv.  At  the 
same  time. 

Syncopate,  slng-k6-p&te,  v.  a.  To  contract  a 
word  by  taking  one  or  more  letters  or  syllables  from 
the  middle. 

Syncopation,  slng-kA-pi-shftn,  s.  The  contrac- 
tion of  a  word  by  taking  a  letter,  letters,  or  a  syllable 
from  the  middle;  in  muiic  an  interruption  of  the 
regular  measure. 

Syndic,  sln-dlk,  s.  An  officer  of  government,  a 
kind  of  magistrate. 

Syndicate,  sin-d^-kite,  s.  In  some  countries  on 
the  European  continent^  a  councU,  a  branch  of 
government 

Synergetic,  sin-Sr-jSt-tlk,  adj.  Co-operating, 
working  together. 

Synonymously,  s^-n&n-n^-mfis-l^,  adv.  In  tha 
same  sense,  with  the  same  meaning. 

Synoptically,  s6-n6p-t^-kai-l^,  adv.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  present  a  general  view. 

Synthetical,  sin-rtSt-i-kil,  adj.  Forming  com- 
position. 

Synthetically,  sm-thh-^-'kil-U,  adv.  By  syn- 
thesis, or  composition. 

Syrup,  slr^rfip,  s.  The  Juice  of  vegetables  boUed 
with  sugar. 

Systematic,  sls-ti-matitik,  adj.  Methodical,  pro- 
ceeding according  to  system  or  regular  method. 


Tabard,  t3,b-ird,  s.    A  short  gown,  a  herald's 

coat 
Tabernacle,  tlb-f  r-na,-kl,  v.  n.    To  dweU,  to  r&. 

side  for  a  time,  to  be  housed. 
Tabinet,  tibi^-nJt,  s.    A  kind  of  silk  gauae. 
Table-land,  ti-bl-ldnd,  &.    Elevated,  flat  land. 
64d     ' 
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Taboo,  ti-bft6',  s.  In  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  this 
word  denotes  prohibition,  hence,  as  a  r.  a.  it  means 
to  interdict,  to  forbid  the  useot 

Tacituhn,  tis-6-tirn,  adj.  Habitually  eUent, 
not  apt  to  talk  or  speak. 

Tact,  tJlkt,  ».  Touch,  feeling;  peculiar  skill,  nice 
perception  or  discernment. 

Tactician,  tlk-tlsh-in,  s.  One  versed  in  tactics, 
one  skilled  in  arrangement  and  contrivance. 

Taffekel,  tif^fcr-i^l,  s.  Tne  upper  part  of  a  ship's 
stem,  which  is  flat  like  a  table  on  the  top,  and  some- 
times ornamented. 

Talented,  tiU-6nt-§d,  adj.  Furnished  with  talents, 
possessing  skiU  or  tulcnti. 

Tallowy,  13,1-16-6,  adj.  Greasy,  having  the  qual- 
ities of  tallow. 

Tambook,  tilm-bir,  «.  A  frame  for  embroideiing; 
embroidered  work. 

Tamboub,  tim-biir,  v.  a.  To  embroider  with  a 
tambour.  I 

Tameableness,  ti-mi-bl-nis,  t  The  quality  of 
being  tameable. 

Tameless,  time-15s,  adj.  Wild,  untamed,  untame- 
able. 

Tandem,  tin-dSm,  adv.  {Lat.)  A  term  applied 
to  horses  harnessed  to  a  carriage  one  before  another. 

Tannery,  tin-uir-r^,  s.  The  house  and  apparatus 
for  tanning. 

Tannin,  tan-nln,  s.  The  chemical  name  of  that 
astiingent  substance  contained  in  the  bark  of  the 
oal^  &c.,  used  in  the  process  of  tanning. 

Tantalization,  tJln-ti-l^-zi-sbin,  s.  The  act  of 
tantalizing  or  teasing. 

Tapering,  ti-pir-ing,  adj.  Gradually  diminishing 
towards  a  point 

Taperness,  tS,-pir-nSs,  ».  The  state  of  being 
taper. 

Tapestey,  tip-^-tr6,  V.  a.  To  adorn  with  tapes- 
trj'. 

Tapioca,  tip-6-6'ki,  s.  A  substance  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  the  cassava  or  cassada  plant. 

Tapis,  th^-i,  s.  (Fr.)  Tapestry.  The  phrase  to  be 
upon  tfte  tapis  means,  to  be  under  consideration,  tapes- 
try having  formerly  been  employed  as  a  covering  for 
cotmcil  tables. 

Tardigrade,  tir-d6-gride,  adj.  Slow-paced,  a 
term  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  quadrupeds. 

Targeteee,  tir-gSt-t66r',  &  One  armed  with  a 
target 

Taequm,  tir-gim,  s.  A  translation  or  paraphrase 
of  the  sacred  scriptures  In  the  Chaldee  language. 

Tarn,  tS,rn,  a.  A  marsh,  a  fen,  a  small  mv>uutain 
lake. 

Tartan,  tir-t&n,  s.    A  kind  of  woollen  cloth. 

Tartish,  tirt-lsh,  adj.    Somewhat  tart. 

Tastefully,  tist-fAl-16,  adv.    With  good  taste. 

Tasty,  tist-6,  adj.  Having  a  good  taste  or  nice  per- 
ception of  excellence;  in  conformity  to  the  principles 
of  good  taste,  elegant 

Tattoo,  tit-t66',  v  a.  To  prick  the  skin  and  stain 
the  punctured  spots  with  hnea  and  figures. 

Taurus,  tiw-rus,  s.  The  bull,  one  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiaa 

Tawtologize,  t&,w-t61-16-jlze,  v.  n.  To  repeat  the 
same  thing  in  different  words. 

Tawdrily,  tiw-dr6-16,  adv.  In  a  tawdry  man- 
ner. 

Taxidermy,  tiks-6-der-m6,  s.  The  act  of  prepar- 
ing and  preserving  specimens  of  animals. 

Teaic,  t6ke,  $.  A  tree  of  the  East- Indies,  very  valu- 
able as  ship  timber. 

Tearless,  tire-lSs,  adj.  Shedding  no  tears,  with- 
out tears. 

Technicality,  tJk-n6-kSU6-t6,  s.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  technical. 

Techxically,  tok-ndi-kiil-li,  adv.  In  a  teclmical 
manner. 

Tecunolooy,  t6k-nM-l(Sj6,  s.    A  description  of 
arts,  an  explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  arts. 
iJl! 


Tedium,  t6-d6-im,  a.  Irkaomeness,  wearisome- 
ness. 

Tegumentary,  tSg-i-mSn-ti-ri,  adj.  Pertain- 
ing to  teguments. 

Telegraphic,  t61-6-grifiik,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
or  communicated  by  the  telegrapii. 

Tempestuously,  t6m-pes-tii-iis-l6,  adv.  Vfitii 
gieat  violence  of  wind  or  great  commotion. 

Tempestuou3Nes3,  t6m-p6s-t6-4s-n6s,  s.  Stormi- 
ness,  the  state  of  being  tempestuous  or  disturbed. 

Temporarily,  t6m-p6-r2,r6-16,  adv.  For  a  time 
only. 

Tempting,  t6m-ting,  adj.  Adapted  to  entice  or 
allure,  atri'active. 

Temptingly,  tem-tlng-l6,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
entice  to  evil  . 

Tenaciously,  t6-ni-shi3-16,  adv.  With  a  dis- 
position to  hold  fast ;  obstinately. 

Tenaciousness,  t6-ni-sh&s-n6s,  t.  The  quality 
of  holding  fast ;  adhesiveness. 

Tenacity,  t6-nis-s6-t6,  s.  Adhesiveness,  that 
quality  of  bodies  which  makes  them  stick  or  adhere. 

Tenantry,  t§n-3,n-tr6,  s.  ITie  body  of  tenants  on 
an  estate. 

Tenon,  t6n-&n,  a.  The  end  of  a  piece  of  timber, 
which  is  fitted  to  a  mortise. 

Tentacle,  t6n-tS,-kl,  s.  A  thread-Uke  process  or 
organ  on  the  bodies  of  various  animals. 

Tepefy,  t6p-6-fl,  v.  a.    To  make  moderately  warm. 

Teraphim,  tSr-ri-fim,  s.  pL  Household  deities  or 
Images. 

Terebinth,  tSr-r^-bin;;^,  s.    The  turpentine  tree. 

Teeminational,  t6r-m6ni-shin-S,l,  adj.  For- 
ming the  end  or  concluding  syllable. 

Terminology,  t6r-iiiln-61-16-j6,  s.  The  doctrine 
of  terms,  a  treatise  on  terms;  the  science  which 
e.xplains  terms  used  in  the  description  of  natural 
objects. 

Terminus,  tSr-mi-nfts,  t.  {Lat.)  A  boundary,  a 
Umit 

Terrestrially,  tir-rSs-tr^-fiJ-li,  adv.  After  an 
eartlily  manner. 

Territorial,  t6r-r6-t6-r6-3,l,  adj.  Pertaining  to 
territory  or  land,  limited  to  a  certain  district 

Territorially,  t§r-r6-ti)-ri-a,l-16,  adv.  In  regard 
to  territory,  by  means  of  territory. 

Tersely,  t6rse-16,  adv.  Neatly,  with  elegance  ot 
style. 

Terseness,  tSrse-nSs,  s.  Keatness  of  style,  smooth- 
ness of  language. 

Tertiary,  tfer^shi-rfe,  adj.  Third,  of  the  third  for- 
mation, used  in  reference  to  certain  portions  of  the 
earth's  structui'e. 

Tesselai  E,  t6s-s61-lite,  v.  a.  To  form  into  squares ; 
to  lay  vrith  checkered  work. 

Tesselation,  t6s-s61-l.\-shan,  «.  Mosaic  work, 
or  the  operation  of  malung  it 

Tetanus,  tSt-i-nfis,  s.  A  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion. 

Tetragon,  t5t-r2l-g6n,  s.  A  figure  having  four 
angles,  a  quadrangle. 

Tetrastyle,  tSt-ri-stlle,  a.  A  building  with  four 
columns  in  front. 

Text-book,  t6kst-b66k,  5.  A  book  containing  the 
leading  principles  of  a  science,  or  branch  of  learmng, 
arranged  in  order  for  the  use  of  students. 

Textual,  t^ks-ti-Jll,  adj.  Contiincd  in  the  text, 
serving  for  texts. 

Textually,  t6ks-ti-il-16,  adv.  Placed  In  tfce 
text  or  body  of  a  work. 

Thankfulness,  //(ingk-fiil-nJs,  s.  Expression  of 
gratitude,  acknowledgment  of  a  favour. 

Tiiaumaturgical,  (/(S.w-m3,-ti\r-j6-k8J,  adj.  Ex- 
citing wonder. 

Thaumaturgv,  </iAw-mi-tur-j6,  s.  Tlie  act  ol 
perlbrming  something  wonderful 

Theistic,  th6-h-t\k,  \adj.      Peitalmng  to 

Theistical,  tli^-h-td-kM,  J  theism. 

TllEODOUTE,  //i6-ljd-6-llto,  «.    An  instrument  for 
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taking  the  heights  and  distances  of  objects,  or  for 

measuring  horizontal  and  vertical  angles  in  land- 

suneying. 
Theorize,  ihk-b-ihe,  v.  n.     To  form  a  theory  or 

theories,  to  speculate. 
TUEKAPEDTIC3,  <ASr4-pi-tlks,  8.     That  pari  of 

medicine  which  respects  the  discovery  and  applica- 
tion of  remedies  for  diseases. 
Thermal,  tkkr-mkl,  adj.  Pertaining  to  heat,  warm. 
THERiiOMETEiCALLY,       <A§r-m6-m6t-tr6-kM-16, 

adv.     By  means  of  a  thermometer. 
Thorax,  thb-rAks,  s.     That  part  of  the  hnman 

skeleton  which  consists  of  the  bones  and  cavity  of 

the  chest 
Thoenless,  thbrn-lka,  adj.     Destitute  of  thorns. 
Thready,  thrM-i,  adj.     Like  thread  or  filaments, 

Blender. 
Thdnder-strdck,  f^in^&r-strAk,  adj.   Amazed, 

struck  dumb  by  something  surprising  or  terrible. 
Thymt,  ti-m6,  adj.     Abounding  wth  thyme,  fra- 
grant 
Ticket,  tlk-lt,  v.  a.    To  distinguish  by  a  ticket. 
Tidal,  tl-dil,  adj.    Pertaining  to  the  tidea 
Timekeeper,  tlme-k^^p-fir,  s.    A  watch,  clock,  or 

other  chronometer;  one  who  notes  time. 
Timeliness,  tlme-16-nSs,  s.    Seasonableness. 
Time-worn,  tlme'w6m,  adj.    Impaired  by  time. 
Timidly,  tim-ld-14,   adv.      In  a  timid  manner, 

without  courage. 
Tinfoil,  tin-foil,  s.    Tin  reduced  to  a  thin  leat 
Tinge,  tlnje,  «.    Colour,  dye,  a  slight  degree  of  some 

colour  or  tasta 
Tirade,  tl-ride',  or  tfe-ride',  s.    A  high  strain  or 

flight,  a  series  of  violent  declamation  or  abusa 
Titled,  tl-tld,  adj.     Possessed  of  rank  or  title. 
TiTULARLY,  tlt-i-14r-16,  adv.    Nominally,  by  title 

only. 
TOAD-EATEB,  tide^-tftr,  8.    A  fawning  obsequioua 

parasite,  a  mean  sycophant 
Tocsin,  t&k^ln,  ».     An  alarm  bell  to  rouse  the  In- 
habitants of  a  city. 
ToDDY,  t6d-d6,  s.  A  juice  drawn  from  various  kinds 

of  the  pahn  In  the  East  Indies,  or  a  liquor  prepared 

from  it;  a  mixture  of  spirit  and  hot  water  sweetened. 
TOKAY,  t6-ki',  8.     A  delicious  wine  produced  at 

Toliay  in  Hungary. 
Toledo,  t6-16-d6,  «.    A  sword  of  the  finest  temper, 

made  at  Toledo  in  Spain. 
Tolerant,  t61-ir-int,  adj.     Enduring,  favouring 

toleration. 
Tomahawk,  t&m-i-hiwk,  s.    An  Indian  hatcliet. 
Tomato,  t6-m5Xt6,  S.  A  plant  and  its  fruit,  a  species 

of  solanum,  sometin-es  called  tlie  love  appla 
Tombstone,  t66m-st6ne,  s.    A  stone  erected  orer 

a  grava 
Ton,  t6ng,  «.    [Fr.)    The  prevailing  fashion. 
Tonic,  tftn-ik,  s.     A  medicine  that  increases  the 

tone  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  gives  vigour  and 

action  to  the  system. 
Tontine,  tftn-t^^n', «.   An  annuity  on  survivorship, 

or  a  loan  raised  on  life-annuities,  with  the  benefit  of 

survivorship. 
Topmast,  tSp-mist,  s.     In  ships  the  second  mast, 

or  that  which  is  next  above  the  lower  mast 
Topographic,  t6p-6-grif^!k,  \adj.     Per- 

Topographical,  t6p-6-grdf:6-k3,I,  J  taining     to 

topography,  descriptive  of  a  place, 
Torpescence,  tir-pgs-sSnse,  «.    A  state  of  insen- 

sibUity,  numbness,  stupidity. 
Torpidity,  t6r-pid-^-t^,  s.    To  -pidness. 
TOP^O,  t6r-s6,  s.     [Ital.)     The  trunk  of  a  statue 

mutilated  of  head  and  Umbs. 
ToETUODSNESS,  tSr-ti-ds-ngs,  s.  The  state  of  being 

twisted. 
Toryism,  t6-r^-!zm,  s.  The  principles  of  the  Tories. 
TODGHLY,  tif-1^,  adv.   In  a  tough  manner,  stoutly. 
Tourist,  t66r-ist,  s.    One  who  makes  a  tour,  or 
^  performs  a  journey  in  a  circuit 


Towage,  t6-ije,  ».  The  act  of  towing;  the  price 
paid  for  towing. 

Towering,  t6u-ir-ing,  adj.    Very  high,  elevated. 

Toxicology,  t6ks-i-k61-lo-ji,  s.  A  discourse  on 
poisons,  or  the  doctrine  of  poisons. 

Toxicoloolst,  t6ks-6-k61-16-jist,  «.  A  writer  on 
poisons ;  one  skilled  in  poisons. 

Traceable,  triae-&-bl,  adj.    That  may  be  traced. 

Tracery,  tri-sdr-^,  s.     Ornamental  stone  work. 

Trachea,  tri-ki-l,  s.    The  windpipe. 

Teactability,  trlk-ti-bil-^-t^,  &  The  quality  ol 
being  tractable,  ducility. 

Tractably,  trSi-ti-bli,  adv.  In  a  tractable  man- 
ner. 

Tkaditxonist,  tri-d!sli-in-!st,  s.  One  who  adheres 
to  tradition. 

Traddctiye,  tri-dik-tiy,  adj.  Derivable,  that 
may  be  deduced. 

TRAiTORons.xEsa,  tri-tftr-fis-nSs,  s.  Treachery, 
the  quality  of  being  treasonable. 

Tramontane,  tr!i-m6n-ti.ne,  adj.  Foreign,  bar- 
barous, a.s  the  Italians  used  to  consider  aU  who  Uved 
buyond  the  Alps. 

Tkamp,  trimp,  v.  a.  To  tread;  v.  n.  to  wander,  to 
strolL 

Tranquillize,  tr8,ngikwil-Uze,  v.  a.  To  quiet,  to 
compose,  to  make  calm  and  peaceful 

Tranquilly,  tring-kwil-le,  adv.  Quietly,  peace- 
fully. 

Trans-alpine,  trins-il-p!n,  adj.  Beyond  the 
Alps  in  regard  to  Rome,  that  is,  on  the  north  of  them; 
opposed  to  Cis-alpint. 

Trans-atlantic,  trins-it-lln-tilc,  adj.  Lying 
beyond  the  Atlantic 

Transduction,  trins-dfik-shin,  e.  The  act  (rf 
conveying  over. 

Transference,  trins-fSr-Snse,  «.  Act  of  trans- 
ferring. 

Transfusible,  trllns-fli-zS-bl,  adj.  That  may  ba 
transfused. 

Transitional,  trin-slzli-in-S,l,  adj.  Pertaining 
to  transition. 

Transmissibility,  trins-mis-sfe-bll-^-ti,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  transmissible. 

Transmissible,  tr&ns-mis-sd-bl,  adj.  That  may 
be  passed  from  one  to  another. 

Transmit,  trins-mit',  v.  a.  To  send  firom  one 
person  or  place  to  another;  to  suffer  to  pass  through. 

Transom,  trin-sum,  «.  A  beam  extended  across 
the  stem  post  of  a  ship,  to  strengthen  and  give  ii 
due  form ;  a  beam  across  a  window  or  door. 

Tkansi'lendexcy,  trin-splSn-dSn-s^,  s.  Super- 
eminent  splendour. 

Transplendent,  trin-spl^-dfint,  adj.  Resplend- 
ent In  the  highes*^  degree. 

Transplendently,  trin-splSn-dSnt-l^,  adv. 
With  eminent  splendour. 

Transportable,  tr4ns-p6rt-i-bl,  adj.  That  may 
be  transported. 

Transudatory,  trin-sii-dS,-tir-r6,  adj.  Passing 
by  transudation. 

Transvection,  tr&ns-vJk-shin,  s.  The  act  of 
conveying  or  carrying  over. 

Trapan,  tr&-pin',  v.  a.  To  ensnare,  to  catch  by 
stratagem. 

Tread-mill,  trM-mlll,  s.  A  mUl  moved  by  per- 
sons treading  on  a  wheel,  a  pmiishment 

Trellised,  trfel-list,  adj.     Having  a  trellis. 

Tremendously,  tr^-mf  n-dus-I^,  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner to  tenlfy,  with  great  violence. 

Tremulously,  tr6m-i-lis-le,  adv.  With  quiver- 
ing or  trepidation. 

Triangularly,  tri-ing-gi-lir-l^,  adv.  After 
the  form  of  a  triangle. 

Trickery,  trik-i\r-r^,  a.  The  art  of  dressing  up, 
artifice. 

Teiennially,  tri-Sn-yil-l^,  adv.  Once  In  tliree 
years. 
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Triflingness,   trl-fl-!ng-nSs,  s.     Levity  of  man- 
ners, lightness,  smallness  of  value. 
Trifoliate,  trl-f6-16-ite,  adj.      Having  tirce 

leaves. 
Trigonometricallt,    tng-6-n6-m6t-tri-kil-li, 

adv.    According  to  trigonometry. 
Trimness,  trim-nfis,  s.  Neatness,  the  state  of  being 

in  good  order. 
Trio,  trl^,  s.    A  piece  of  music,  vocal  or  instrn- 

ment-al,  set  for  three  performers. 
Tripartition,  trip-ir-tish-in,  a.    A  division  by 

three. 
Trisect,  trl-sSkt',  v.  a.    To  divide  into  three  equal 

parts. 
Tritely,  trlte-l4,  adv.     In  a  common  manner. 
Triton,  trl-tftn,  «.    A  fabulous  sea-god,  the  truna- 

peter  of  Neptuna 
Tritdeate,  trit-i-rite,  v.  a.    To  mb  or  grind  to  a 

very  fine  powder. 
Trombone,  tr6m-l)6ne',  8.    A  deep-toned  instru- 
ment of  the  trumpet  kind,  consisting  of  tliree  tubes. 
Tropically,  tr6p-^-kiI-li,  adv.    In  a  tropical  or 

flgurative  manner. 
Tropology,  trA-p&l-16-j6,  «.    A  rhetorical  mode 

of  speech. 
Trustily,  trist-6-16,  adv.     Faitlifully,  honestly. 
Trdthfdl,  trbbth-tAl,  adj.    Full  of  truth. 
Tedthfulness,  tr66^-ful-nSs,  s.    The  state  of 

being  trutliful. 
Truthless,  trftM-lSs,  adj.  Wanting  truth,  faith- 
less. 
Try-sail,  tii-sile,  a.     A  sail  used  by  a  ship  in  a 

storm. 
Tdberculab,  tft-bSr^ki-lir,  adj.    Full  of  nobs,  or 

pimples. 
Tombril,  tam-brll,  s.     A  carriage  for  conveying 

ordnance  stores. 
Tumidness,  ti-mld-n^s,  s.     A  swollen  state. 
Tumolar,  tfl-mi-l^r,  adj.     Consisting  of  a  heap. 
TuMULts,   tft-mi-lds,    s.      An    artificial    hillotfe 

formerly  raised  over  the  dead. 
Tumultuousness,  ti-mdl-t6-As-nfis,  s.  The  state 

of  being  tumultuous. 
Tureen,  ti-ri^n',  s.    A  domestic  vessel  for  hold 

hig  soup  or  sauce  on  the  table. 
Turgidly,  tir-jid-li,  adv.  With  swelling  or  empty 

pomp. 
Turnery,  ttir-nfir-6,  s.    The  art  of  forming  by  the 

latlie;  things  made  by  a  turner. 
Typhoid,  ti-fMd,  adj.     Resembling  typhus,  weak, 

low. 
Typhus,  tl-ffls,  a.    a  low  fever,  accompanied  wlti 

great  prostration  of  strength. 
Typhoon,  tl-f66n',  «.    A  hurricane  In  the  Eastern 

or  Chinese  seaa. 
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Ukase,  yi-kise',  «.    A  proclamation  or  Imperial 

order  issued  by  the  Czar  of  Russia. 
Ulterior,  il-ti-ri-ftr,  adj.     Further;  beyond  or 

on  the  further  side  of  any  line  or  boundary. 
Ultimatum,  fil-t6-mi^tfim,  s.    [Lat.)    The  final 

conditions  or  terms  offered  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty; 

any  final  proposition  or  condition. 
Ultroneous,  ftl-tri-n^is,  adj.      Spontaneous, 

volimtary. 
Umbellar,  ftm-bSl-lir,  adj.      Pertaining  to  an 

umbel,  having  the  form  of  an  umbeL 
Umbratic,  Am-brit-ik,  \adj.      Shadowy, 

Umbratical,  Am-brit-i-kSJ,    /tj-pical;  keeping 

in  the  shade  or  at  home. 
Unabated,  ftn-i-bi-tftd,  adj.    Not  abated,  not 

diminished  in  strength  or  \iolence. 
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Unabbreviated,  in-lb-br6-v4-i-t5d,  adj.    Nol 

abbreviated,  not  shortened. 
Unabsolved,  jVji-ib-ztilvd',  adj.    Not  absolvci:, 

not  aiquitted  or  forgiven. 
Unabsorbed,  fin-ab-sSrbd',  adj.    Not  absorbed 

not  I  nbibed. 
Unaccented,  ftn-ik-sSn-tJd,  adj.    Not  accintetl, 

having  no  accent. 
Una(!CEPTABly,   An-ik-sSp-tl-bli,  adv.    In  an 

un^.-elcome  or  unpleasant  manner. 
Unaccommodating,  ftn-S.k-k6m-m6-di-tlnjj,  adj 

Not  accommodating,  not  ready  to  oblige. 
Un  ccountableness,  4n-5,k-k6dn-tJ,-bl-nSs,  s. 

Tlie  state  or  qnaUty  of  not  being  accountable,  or  tl>e 
state  of  being  unaccountable  for. 
Unadorned,  ftn-S,-d6rnd',  adj.    Not  adorned,  not 

(Jecorated,  not  embellished. 
Ujadvisable,  6n-8,d-vl-z8,-bl,  a<7;.  Not  advisab'e, 

not  to  be  recommended,  not  expedient. 
Unadvisedly,  in-id-vl-zid-li,  adv.  Imprcder.t- 

ly,  indiscreetly,  raslily. 
Unaffectedly,  tin-if-f^k-tSd-lS,  adv.    Really, 

In  sincerity,  without  disguise. 
Unalienated,  6n-Me-y§n-i-t5d,  adj.    Not  alien- 
.    ated,  not  transferred. 
Unallayed,  ftn-41-lide',  adj.    Not  allayed,  not 

appeased  or  quieted. 
Unalleviated,    fin-Hl-U-vi-i-tSd,    adj.      Not 

alleviated,  not  mitigated. 
Unalloyed,  ftn-a,I-16id',  adj.    Not  alloyed,  not 

reduced  by  common  admixture. 
Unalterableness,  fin-S,l-tfir-fi,-bl-n§s,  s.    Un- 

changeableness,  immutability 
Unalterably,  An-M-tdr-i-bli,  adv.    Unchange- 
ably, Immutably. 
Unaltered,  in-&l-tird,   adj.     Not  altered  or 

changed. 
Unambiguous,  in-im-Wg-A-fls,  adj.  Not  ambig- 

nous,  not  of  doubtful  meaning,  plain,  clear,  certain. 
Unambiguously,  An-iin-big-ii-ds-li,  adv.    In  a 

clear  explicit  manner. 
Unambitious,  ftn-im-blsh-fis,  adj.  Not  ambitious, 

free  from  ambition,  not  showy  or  prominent 
UNAM1A.BLE,  6n-S,-m4-&-bl,  adj.    Not  amiable,  not 

adapted  to  gain  affection. 
Unanalogous,  An-9,-n3,l-16-gfis>  adj.    Not  analo- 
gous, not  agreeable  to. 
Unaneled,  An-dl-niMd',  adj.    Not  having  received 

extreme  unction. 
Unanimity,  yA-nH-nlm-i-ti,  «.     Agreement  in 

opinion  or  determination. 
Unanimously,  yi-nfi,n-6-infts-li,  adv.  With  entire 

agreement  of  minds. 
Unanswerably,  4n-8,n-s&r-!ll-bl6,  adv.     In  a 

manner  not  to  be  answered,  oeyond  refutation. 
Unappeased,   fin-ip-p6zd',  adj.    Not  appeased, 

not  satisfied. 
Unappreciated,  An-ip-pri-shi-S-tid,  adj.    Not 

duly  esteemed  or  valued. 
Unappropriated,  An-8,p-pr6-pri-i-t6d,  adj.  Not 

appropriated;  not  applied,  or  directed  to  be  applied 

to  any  specific  object 
Unaptly,  ftn-4pt-16,  adv.     Unfitly,  Improperly. 
Unartfully,  6n-irt-fdl-16,  adv.    Without  art  or 

cunning. 
Unassailable,  ftn-ils-s,'i-ll-bl,  adj.    Not  assail- 
able, that  cannot  be  assaulted. 
Unassuming,  in-fta-si-ming,  adj.    Not  assuming, 

not  bold  or  forward,  not  arrogant,  modest 
Unattached,  in-it-tltshd  ,  adj.    Not  attached, 

not  arrested. 
Unattested,  fin-ftt-tfst-Sd,  adj.     Not  attested, 

having  no  attestation. 

UNAVAILAbLENESS,     ftn-8,-vJ,-Iill-bl-n{s,     8.       lU- 

efiBcacy,  nselessness. 
Unavi  ni:i:d,  6n-i-vSnjd',  adj.    Not  avenged,  no( 

having  obtained  satisfaction. 
Unavoidably,  I'ln-i-vfild-S.-hl^,  adv.   Inevitably. 

in  a  manner  that  prevents  failure. 
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Unconstrained,  ftn-kftn-strined',  adj.  Fres 
from  constraint,  voluntary. 

Unconstkaint,  fin-k6n-strint',  s.  Freedom  from 
constraint,  ease. 

Uncontested,  ftn-k6n-t§s-tSd,  adj.  Not  disputed, 
evident,  plain. 

Unconteollable,  ftii-k6n-tr61ia-bl,  adj.  Un- 
govemaWe,  that  cannot  be  restrained, 

Unconteollably,  ftn-k6u-tr61ia-bl^,  adv.  In  a 
manner  to  admit  of  no  restraint  or  resistanca 

Unconteoverted,  fiii-k6n-tr6-v^r-ted,  adj.  Not 
disputed,  not  contested. 

Unconverted,  im-k6n-vSr-t5d,  adj.  Not  changed 
In  opinion,  not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  Chilstian 
religion,  not  regenerated. 

Uncork,  An-k6rk'.  v.  a.    To  draw  the  cork  from. 

Uncounted,  An-k&dnt-M,  adj.  Not  counted,  or 
numbered. 

Uncoueteously,  in-kArt-Tds-Ii,  adv.  Uncivilly, 
unpolitely. 

UnCOUTHLY,  ii.n-^bhth-\h,  adv.     Oddly,  strangely. 

Uncodthmess,  fin-k66<A^nS6,  s.  Oddness,  strange- 
ness. 

Uncover,  ftn-kftv-ir,  v.  a.  To  divest  of  a  cover, 
to  strip,  to  unroof;  to  bare  the  head,  to  lay  open,  to 
disclose  to  view. 

Undadntedness,  in-din-t§d-ii6s,  a.  Boldness, 
fearless  bravery. 

Under-cboft,  An-dir-kr&ft,  s.  A  vault  under  tha 
choir  or  chancel  of  a  church,  a  vault  or  sec-et  walk 
under  ground. 

Under-cubeent,  in-dir-kdr-rSnt,  a.  A  cun-ent 
below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Under-geaduate,  ftn-dir-gr&d- .-S.te,  s.  A 
student  or  member  of  a  university  who  has  not  taken 
his  first  degree. 

UndetectJed,  in-di-t§k-tSd,  adj.  Not  discovered, 
not  laid  open. 

Undeteeeed,  in-di-tfird',  adj.  Not  restrained  by 
fear  or  ol  stacles. 

Undeveloped,  dn-di-vSl-ipd,  adj.  Not  opened 
or  unfolded. 

Undeviatinq,  4n-d6-vi-i-tlng,  adj.  Not  depart- 
ing from  the  way,  stea  .y,  regular. 

Undevout,  ftn-d6-vdut',  adj.  Not  devout,  having 
no  devotion. 

Undistoeted,  in- Js-t6rt-§d,  adj.  Not  distorted, 
not  perverted. 

Uneatable,  4n-iitS,-bl,  a^.  Not  eatable,  not 
at  to  be  eaten. 

Uneducated,  4n-Sd-6-ki-t^d,  adj.  Not  educated, 
illiterate. 

UnembaebaSSEd,  ftn-Sm-bir-rist,  adj.  Not  em- 
barrassed, not  confused;  free  from  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties or  encombrauces. 

Unenqaqinq,  fin-Sn-giij!ng,  adj.  Not  adapted 
to  win  the  attention  or  affections,  not  Inviting. 

Unevenly,  fin-6-vn-I6,  adv.  In  an  uneven  manner. 

Unevenness,  fin-^-vn-n^s,  a.  InequaHty  of  sur- 
face, want  of  uniformity. 

Unexceptionably,  un-gk-s^p-shftn-i-bl^,  adv. 
In  /  manner  liable  to  no  objection. 

UnexiStent,  4n-^g-zia-t^nt,  adj.    Not  existing. 

Unfairly,  ftu-fire-I^,  adv.  Not  in  a  just  or  equit- 
aole  manner. 

Unfairness,  fin-fire-n§s,  a.  Dishonest  or  dis- 
ingenuous conduct. 

Unfaltering,  in-ffij-tir-ing,  adj.  Not  faltering, 
unhesitating. 

Unfeelingly,  fin-f^e-ling-I6,  adv.  In  an  unfeel- 
ing or  cruel  manner. 

Unfeelingness,  6u-fi^-l!ng-n§s,  s.  InsensiWlity, 
hardness  of  heart,  cruelty. 

Unfhedness,  fin-fiks-6d-n5s,  a.  The  state  of 
being  unsettled. 

Unflagging,  fin-flSg-ging,  adj.  Maintaining 
strength  or  spirit,  untuing. 

Unforgiven,  4n-f6r-giv-vn,  adj.  Not  forgiven, 
not  pardoned.  ^ 
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Una  vowed,  4n-i-v6dd',  adj.  Not  owned  or  ac- 
knowledged. 

Una  WAKENED,  ftn-i-wi^knd,  adj.  Not  awakened, 
not  roused. 

Ukbaptized,  fin-bip-tlzd',  adj.    Not  baptized. 

Unbecomingly,  fin-bi-kfim-liig-l^,  adv.  In  an 
unsuitable  manner,  indecorously. 

Unbelieving,  in-b6-146v-ing,  adj.  Not  believing. 
Incredulous,  lifldeL 

Unbend,  ftn-bSnd,'  v.  a.  To  make  straight;  to 
relax,  to  remit  from  exertion,  to  set  at  ease  for  a  time. 

Unbiassed,  fl.n-bl-^st,  adj.  Free  from  any  muiuc 
partiality  or  prejudice,  impartial 

Unblamably,  in-bli-mS,-bl6,  adv.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  incur  no  blame. 

Unblamed,  4n-blimed',  adj.  Not  blamed,  free 
from  censure. 

Unblushing,  Au-blftsh-ing,  adj.  Not  blushing, 
destitute  of  shame,  impudent 

Unblushingly,  in-bldshi!ng-16,  adv.  In  an  im- 
pudent manner. 

Unburden,  ftn-bir-dn,  r.  a.  To  rid  of  a  load,  to 
ease,  to  relieve  the  mind  by  disclosing  what  lies  heavy 
on  it 

Uncandid,  &n-k&,n-did,  adj.  Not  candid,  not 
frank  or  sliicere. 

Unceasing,  dn-s4se-ing,  adj.  Not  ceasing,  not 
intermitting,  continual 

Unceasingly,  in-s^se-ing-l^,  adv.  Without  in- 
termission, continually. 

Unceremonious,  in-sSr-^-mi-n^-fts,  adj.  Not 
ceremonious,  not  formal 

Unchaem,  un-tsh§,rm',  v.  a.  To  release  from 
some  charm,  fascination,  or  secret  power. 

Unchubch,  in-tehirtsh',  v.  a.  To  expel  from  a 
church,  to  deprive  of  the  rights  of  a  church. 

Unclaimed,  dn-klimed',  adj.  Not  claimed,  not 
demanded. 

Uncloud,  fin-kl64d',  v.  a.  To  unveil,  to  clear 
fi'om  obscurity  or  clouds. 

Uncommonly,  On-kSm-miin-l^,  adv.  Barely,  to 
an  uncommon  degree. 

Uncommunicative,  An-kim-mi-n^-ki-tlv,  adj. 
Not  free  to  communicate  to  others,  reserved. 

Uncomplaining,  in-ktim-pli-nlng,  adj.  Not 
murmuring,  not  disposed  to  murmur. 

Uncompromising,  4n-k6m-pr6-mi-z!ng,  adj.  Not 
agreeing  to  terms,  not  complying,  unyielding. 

Unconciliating,  in-k6n-su-6-i-ting,  adj.  Not 
adapted  or  disposed  to  gain  favour. 

Unconditional,  An-k6n-dish-in-il,  adj.  Abso- 
lute, unreserved,  not  hmited  by  any  conditions. 

Unconditionally,  in-k6n-disli-fin-5,l-l^,  adv. 
Without  terms  of  limitation,  -sntiiout  reservation. 

Uncongenial,  6n-k6n-j6-n^M,  adj.  Not  con- 
genial 

Unconjugal,  An-k5n-ji-gil,  adj.  Not  beflttiag  a 
wife  or  husband. 

Umconnected,  in-k6n-nSk-t§d,  adj.  Not  united, 
separate,  loose,  vague,  desultory. 

Unconqueeed,  6n-k6ng-kfird,  adj.  Not  van- 
quished or  defeated,  invincible. 

Unconscionable,  iin-k6n-slifin-S,-bl,  adj.  Un- 
reasonable, exceeding  the  limits  of  any  reasonable 
claim  or  expectation;  enormous,  not  influenced  by 
conscience. 

Unconscionably,  in-k6n-shdn-8rbl^,  adv.  Un- 
reasonably. 

Unconscious,  in-k6n-shfis,  adj.  Having  no 
mental  perception,  not  knowing,  rmaware. 

Unconsciously,  in-k6n-sliis-16,  adv.  Without 
knowledge. 

Unconsciousness,  in-k6n-shfts-n6s,  s.  Want  of 
perception,  want  of  knowledge. 

Unconstitutional,  in-k6n-stS-ti-shin-S,I,  adj. 
Not  agreeable  to  the  constitution,  contrary  to  tha 
principles  of  the  constitution. 

Un  CONSTITUTION  ally,  4n-k6n-st^-ti\-sliin4I-l^. 
adv     In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  constitution. 
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Unfounded,  An-fiind-Sd,  adj.    Not  founded,  or 

established;  having  no  foundation,  vain,  idl& 
Unfreqdency,  ftn-fr^-kw6n-s4,  8.    The  state  of 

being  unfreqnent 
Unfruitfulness,  ftn-fr66t-ful-p6s,  s.     Ban-en- 

ness,  nnprodnctiveness. 
Ukgenerouslt,  i\u-j§n-Jr-&s-14,  adv.    Unkindly. 
Ungenteel,  in-jOn-ti^r,  adj.    Kot  genteel,  not 

consistent  ■with  polite  manners. 
Ungenteelly,   du-jfeu-t^il-li,  adv.     Uncivillj-, 

vith  rudeness, 
Unqentleuanlike,    An-jin-tl-mSji-llke,    adj. 

Not  like  a  gentleman. 
Ungovernably,  in-givifir-nS^bli,  adv.    So  as 

not  to  be  governed  or  restrained. 
UnoRxVCIODSLY,  dn-gri-shis-li,  adv.    With  dis- 

fiivour;  in  an  offensive  manner. 
Ukokammatical,  fiD-gr4m-niat-4-k5,l,  adj.  Con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  grammar. 
Unquardedlv,   du-gSjrd-6d-le,   adv.      Without 

■watchful  attention,  ■without  caution,  carelessly. 
Unguent,  4n-gwjnt, «.    Ointment. 
UNHALL0-V7ED,  Cin-liiil-lide,  a^j.  Profane,  unholy, 

■wicked. 
Unhand,  ftn-liind',  r.  a.    To  loose  from  the  hand, 

to  let  go. 
Unhandsomely,  &n-hin-sim-15,  adv.    Ungrace- 
fully, unfairly,  uuciviU}'. 
Unhandsomeness,  in-hin-sim-iiSs,  8.    Want  of 

elegance,  unfairness,  inciviUty. 
Unhappily,  du-hip-pi-16,  adv.    Unfoi-tunately, 

miserably. 
Unhappiness,  in-Lip-pi-n^s,  s.     Misfortune,  in- 
felicity, misery. 
Unhardened,  fm-hSr-dnd,  adj.     Not  hardened, 

not  made  obdurate. 
Unhealthily,  im-hilth-h-lk,  adv.     In  an  un- 

■wholesome  manner. 
Unhealthiness,    4n-hJUA-fe-u5s,    s.      Want  of 

health,  state  of  being  unfavom-able  to  health. 
Unheedful,  i\n-h6id-ful,  adj.    Not  cautious,  in- 
■  attentive,  careless. 

Unhook,  fin-h66k',  v.  a.    To  loose  from  a  hook, 
Unigenous,  yi-n!d-ji-ufis,  adj.     Of  one  kind,  of 

the  same  genua 
Unilateral,  yi-nfe-lit-tSr-SJ,  adj.    Having  one 

side. 
Uniloculae,  yi-n6-l6k-ii-lS,r,  adj.     Havmg  one 

cell  only. 
Unimpaired,  in-lm-pS,red',  adj.   Not  diminished, 

not  enfeebled  by  tune  or  injury. 
Unimpassioned,  un-iin-pish-sliund,  adj.     Free 

from  passion,  calm,  not  violent 
Unimpeachable,  fin-im-p66tsh-3.-bl,  adj.    That 
cannot  be  impeached,  free  from  stain,  guilt,  or  fault 
Unimpressive,  ftn-im-pr^s-siv,  adj.   Not  forcible, 

not  adapted  to  affect  the  feeUngs. 
Uninfectiou.s,  un-!n-fek-sh'i3,  adj.    Not  infec- 
tious, not  capable  of  communicating  disease. 
Uninfluenced,  un-in-flii-^nsed,  adj.      Not  in- 
fluenced, not  biassed,  acting  freely. 
Uninitiated,  un-ia-Lsh-i-i-tfed,  adj.    Not  initi- 
ated. 
Unintended,  in-ln-t6nd-§d,  adj.    Not  designed. 
Unintentionally,    ftn-in-tSu-shin-S.1-16,    adv. 

Without  design  or  purpose. 
Uninteresting,  in-lii-t6r-Sst-Ing,  adj.    Not  cap- 
able of  exciting  any  interest. 
Unintermitting,  in-ln-t^r-mit-ting,   adj.     Not 

ceasing  for  a  time,  continuing. 
Uninured,    ftn-iu-irud',   adj.      Not  inured,   not 

hardened  by  u.se  or  iiractioe. 
Unique,  yi-niik',  adj.     {Fr.)     Sole,  without  an 
equal,  without  another  of  the  same  kind  known  to 
exist. 
Unisonance,  yi-nls-6-nS,nse,  s.     Accordance  of 

sonnds. 
Unisonant,  yil-nls-6-nS,nt,  adj.    Being  in  unison, 
having  the  Bame  degree  of  gravity  or  acuteness. 
CIS 


UN1TARLA^^3M,  yft-n6-tJ,^r6-in-ljin,  s.    The  doo- 

tiines  of  Unitarians. 
Universalism,  yi-nJ-vSr-sS-l-lzm,  s.    The  doc- 
tiine  that  all  men  ynU  be  saved  or  made  happy  in  a 
future  lifa 
Universalist,  yft-n4-vfr-sil-)st,  s.     One  who 

holds  the  doctrine  that  all  men  ■will  be  saved. 
Unjustified,  4n-jfis-t6-flde,  adj.    Not  justified  or 

■vindicated,  not  pardoned, 
Uniundliness,  iin-klud-16-nJs,  8.    Unfavourable- 

ness. 
Unkjnqly,  in-klng-li,  adv.    Unbecoming  a  king. 
Unlimitedness,  in-llm-it-Sd-nis,  s.    The  state  oi 

being  boundless,  or  undefined. 
Unliquidated,    in-lik-kw6-di-t5d,    adj.     Not 

Uquidated,  not  settled,  unpaid, 
Unliveliness,  inlive-li-nSs,  s.     Wont  of  life, 

dulness. 
Unlively,  fin-llve-14,  adj.     Not  lively,  dull. 
Unluckjness,  ftn-lik-i-n4s,  s.     Ill  fortune. 
Unmaidenly',  fin-mi-dn-16,  adj.   Not  becoming  a 

maiden. 
Unjialleable,  4n-mM-li-S,-bl,  adj.    Not  capable 

of  being  extended  by  beating. 
UN4Li.RRY,  dn-mir-ri,  v.  a.     To  divorce. 
Unmasculdje,  ftn-mis-ki-Un,  adj.     Not  maniy, 

feeble,  effeminate. 
Unmeetly,  in-mWt-li,  adv.  Not  fitly,  not  properly. 
Unmeetness,  in-miit-nSs,  <.     Unfitness,  unsuit- 

ableness. 
Unmelodious,  in-mi-16^4-is,  adj.    Not  melodi- 
ous, wanting  melody. 
Unmilitary,  4n-mil-l6-ti-rS,  adj.    Not  according 

to  military  rules. 
Unmindfully,  in-mlnd-ful-16,  adv.    Carelessly, 

lieedlessly. 
Unmindfulness,  in-mlnd-f»il-n6s,  s.     Heedless- 
ness, inattention,  carelessness. 
Unmitigable,  6n-imt-t6-gfi,-bl,  adj.    Not  capable 

of  being  mitigated. 
Unmodified,  in-mfid^i-flde,  adj.    Not  alterec? 

in  form,  not  qualified  in  meaning. 
Unmurmuring,  ftn-mdr-mir-ing,  adj.    Not  mur- 
muring, not  complaining. 
Unmutllated,  in-mii-tfe-li-t5d,  adj.     Not  de- 
prived of  a  member  or  part,  entire. 
Unneedful,  in-n46d-fAl,  adj.    Not  needful,  not 

wanting,  needless. 
Unnoticed,  in-n6-tlst,  adj.  Not  observed,  not  re- 
garded. 
Unobjectionable,    4n-6b-j^k^h&n-&-bl,    adj. 

Not  Uable  to  objection. 
Unobscured,  in-6b-skiired',  adj.    Not  obscured,, 

not  darkened. 
UnobsequiouS,  4ii-&b-s4-kw6-fis,  adj.     Not  'ser- 
vilely submissiva 
Unobtainable,  4n-6b-tiue-i-bl,  adj.  That  can- 
not be  obtained,  not  within  reach  or  power. 
Unobtrusive,  in-6b-tr66-slv,  adj  Not  obtrusive, 

not  forward,  modest 
Unornamental,  in-&r-iiS.-m6n-til,  adj.     Not 

oniamentaL 
Unostentatious,  An-fts-tSu-ti-shfts,  adj.    Not 

making  show  and  parade,  modest,  not  glaring. 
Unpacifio,  dn-pS,-sit-fik,  adj.    Not  disposed  to 

peaca 
Unpaved,  An-pived',  adj.  Not  paved,  not  covered 

\vi.th  stone. 
Unpen,  6n-p5n',  v.  a.     To  let  out  ft-om  a  pen. 
Unperverted,  in-p6r-v6r-t§d,  adj.     Not  turned 

to  a  ■wrong  sense  or  use. 
Unpledged,  An-plMjed',  adj.    Not  pledged,  not 

mortgaged. 
Unpoetically,  in-p6-St-t6-kll-16,  adv.     In  a 

manner  unbecoming  a  poet 
Unpoliteness,  un-p6  lite-u6s,  s.    Want  of  refine- 
ment in  manners,  rudeness,  inci^vility. 
Unpopularity,  An-p6p-ii-lir-i-t4,  a.    AVant  of 
popularitv. 
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UKPUEPOSSESsrsa,  An-pri-piz-z6s-ing,  adj.    Not  |  Unspiritu^l,  in-sp!r-it-ti-al,  adj.    Not  siiiritual, 

oamal,  worldly. 

UNSTAMPED,  in-stimpd',  adj.     Not  stamped  of 
impressed. 

Unsubdued,   in-sub-dicle',   adj.     Not  brought 
into  subjection,  not  conquered. 

Unsuitably,  tin-si-ta,-bl6,  adv.    In  an  unfit  man- 
ner. 

Unsuited,  insi-tSd,  aclj.    Not  fitted,  not  adapt- 
ed. 

Unsurpassed,  in-sur-p*ist',  adj.    Not  exceeded. 

Unsuspiciously,  4n-sAs-pisliiiis-l^,  adv.    With- 
out suspicion. 

Unsustainable,  tin-sis-ti-ni-bl,  adj.   That  can- 
not he  supported. 

Unswathe,  un-sw^THe',  v,  a.    To  relieve  from  a 
baudage. 

Unsymmetrical,  Qn-sim-mJt-tri-kil,  adj.  Want- 
ing due  proportion  ot  parts. 

Untaintedly,  tm-tint-^d-l^,  adv.   Without  spot, 
without  blemish. 

Untaintedness,    ftu-tint-fid-n§3,    s.      State   or 
quality  of  being  untaintetl. 

Untarnished,  An-tir-nlsbd,  adj.    Not  soiled,  not 
stained,  unblemished. 

Untenantable,  un-tin-int-i-bl,  adj.   Not  fit  for 
an  occupant 

Unthinkinoness,  fin-^Aingk-ing-nes,  $.    Want  of 
thought  or  reflection. 

Unthkiftiness,  An-^/irif-t^-nSs,  «.     Prodigality, 
profusion. 

Untidiness,  -un-tl-d^-nJs,  s.    Want  of  neatness. 

Untiring,  in-tl-ring,  adj.    Not  becoming  wearied 
or  exhausted. 

Untowardness,  un-t6-5rd-ii5s,  s.   Awkwardness, 
frowardness,  perverseness. 

Untransi^table,  iin-trins-li-tl-bl,  adj.    Not 
capable  of  being  translated. 

Untra versed,  An-tr^v-ersed,  adj.   Not  traversed, 
not  passed  oyer. 

Untrusty,  ftn-trfis-ti,  adj.     Not  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, unfaitlifuL 

Unusually,  ua-i-zlifi-il-I^,  adv.   Not  commonly, 
rarely. 

UnvitiAted,  An-visb-4-i-t^d,  adj.  Not  comipted. 

Unwarted,  fin-wdipf ,  adj.     Not  biassed,  impar- 
tial. 

Unwarr.vntableneS3,  in-wfir-rin-ti-bl-nSs,  s. 
The  state  of  being  unwaiTantable. 

Unweariedly,  4n-w6-rid-16,  adv.    Without  tir- 
ing. 

Unweariedness,  fin-wi-rid-nJs,  s.  State  of  being 
unwearied. 

Unweaby,  I'ln-vri-ri,  adj.     Not  weary,  not  tii-ed. 

Unweave,  An-w^ve',  v.  a.    To  undo  what  has 
been  woven,  to  unfold. 

Un'wholesomeness,   in-b61e-si\m-n?s,  s.      In- 
salubrity, state  of  being  injurious  to  health. 

Unwomanly,  An-wiim-in-16,  adj.    Unbecoming 
a  woman. 

Unwontedness,  in-win-tSd-nJs,  s.    Uncommon- 
ness,  rareness. 

Unwrap,  An-rip',  v.  a.    To  open  what  Is  wrapped. 

Upbind,  ip-blnd',  v.  a.    To  bind  up. 

Upbbaider,  ip-bride-Ar,  s.    One  who  reproves. 

Upbraiding,  tip-bride-ing,  s.    Reproach. 

Upheave,  fip-h^ve',  v.  a.    To  heave  or  lift  up. 

Upholstery,  ftp-b61-stir-6,  s.   Fumitnre  supplied 
by  upholsterers. 

Uranoloqy,  yii-rin-il-l6-j6,  «.    A  discourse  or 
treatise  on  the  heavens. 

Urbane,  ftr-bine',  adj.     Civil,  conrteous  In  man- 
ners, polite. 

Urinati^t:,  yii-rJ-ni-tlv,  adj.    Provoldng  urine. 

Uesa,  ftr-si,  3.     (iMt)     The  Bear,  a  constellation 
near  the  north  pol& 

Ursine,  urisin,  adj.    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
bear. 
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having  a  winning  appearance. 

Unproductive,  ftu-pr6-duk-tiv,  adj.  Barren, 
not  profitable,  not  producing  any  effect. 

Unproductiveness,  An-pri-ddk-tiv-nfs,  s.  The 
state  of  heme  unoroductive 

Unprofessional,  4n-pr6-f5sh'i\n-3,l,  adj.  Not 
pertaining  to  one's  profession;  not  belonging  to  a 
profession. 

Unproficiency,  in-pr6-flsh-6n-s6,  $.  Want  of 
improvement. 

Unpromising,  4n-pr&m'm!z-ing,  adj.  Not  afford- 
ing a  favourable  prospect  of  success. 

Unprompted,  in-pr6mt-^d,  adj.  Not  dictated, 
not  instigated. 

Unpropitiously,  ftn-pri-pisb-is-li,  adv.  Un- 
favourably. 

Unquelled,  fln-kwfld',  adj.     Not  subdued. 

Unravelment,  fin-riv-vl-mint,  s.  Development 

Unreality,  in-r641-6-t6,  s.    Want  of  reality. 

Unredeemed,  dn-r6-d(i6md',  adj.  Not  redeemed, 
not  ransomed. 

Unredressed,  in-r4-drSst',  adj.  Not  relieved 
from  injustice,  not  reformed. 

Unreducible,  iln-rd-dii-s^-bl,  adj.  Not  capable 
of  reduction. 

Unregenebact,  in-ri-jSn-Sr-i-si,  ».  State  of 
being  unregenerate. 

Unregistered,  in-r6d-jis-tird,  adj.  Not  re- 
corded. 

Unrelative,  fin-rSl-i-tiv,  adj.  Not  relative,  not 
relating,  having  no  relation  to. 

Unremarked,  iln-r^-mArkd',  adj.     Unobserved. 

Unremitted,  fin-re-mlt-tM,  adj.  Not  forgiven, 
not  abateo. 

Unremitting,  in-r^-nilt-tlng,  adj.  Not  abating, 
Incessant,  continued. 

Unrepiningly,  in-r6-pl-ulng-li,  adv.  Without 
peevish  complaints. 

Unreserve,  im-rh-zkrv' ,  s.  Absence  of  reserve, 
frankness. 

Untiesistinqly,  in-ri-zls-tlng-li,  adv.  Without 
resistance. 

Unrespited,  in-r5s^pit-6d,  adj.    Not  respited. 

Unrestricted,  4n-r6-strik-tM,  adj.  Not  limited, 

Unrivet,  ftn-riv-it,  v.  a.  To  loose  from  rivets,  to 
unfasten. 

Unrobe,  ftn-r6be',  v.  a.  To  stiip  of  a  robe,  to  un- 
dress, to  disrobe. 

Unsaddle,  in-sid-dl,  r.  a.  To  take  the  saddle 
from. 

Unsaleable,  fin-si-li-bl,  adj.  Not  saleable,  not 
in  demand. 

Unsanctioned,  4n-singk-sliAnd,  adj.  Not  sanc- 
tioned, not  ratilied. 

Unsated,  An-si-tdd,  adj.     Not  satisfied. 

Unsatisfactorily,  fin-sit-tis-flk-tir-i-li,  adv. 
So  as  not  to  give  satisfaction. 

Unscrew,  An-skri^',  v.  a.  To  loose  from  screws, 
to  unfasten. 

Unscrupulous,  4n-skr66-pA-lis,  cwZ/.  No*; scrupu- 
lous, having  no  scruples. 

Unseat,  ftn-s^te',  v.  a.     To  throw  from  the  seat 

Unsepulchred,  ftn-sSp-pAl-kftrd,  adj.  Having 
no  grave,  unburied. 

Unserviceableness,  in-sSr-vIs-i-bl-n§8,  s.  Un- 
fitness for  use. 

Unsizeable,  ftn-sl-zi-bl,  adj.  Not  of  the  proper 
siz& 

Unsocial,  ftn-si-sbJl,  adj.  Not  adapted  to  society, 
not  beneficial  to  society. 

Unsolicited,  An-s6-lis-sit-Sd,  adj.  Not  requested, 
unasked. 

Unsolicitous,  ftn-86-lls-8lt-4s,  adj.  Not  solicitous, 

not  anxious. 
Unsoundly,  in-s6und-l^,  adv.  Not  with  soundness. 
Unsparingness,  ftn-spi-ring-nJs,  s.    The  quality 
of  being  liberal  or  profuse. 
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UsTlON,  ist-yun,  a    The  act  of  burning,  tlie  state 

of  being  burnt 
UsUFKDOT,  y&-zh\i-frakt,  «.    The  temporary  use 

and  enjoyment  of  lands  or  tenements. 
Ubukiouslt,  jh-zh-ih-its-lk,  adv.    In  a  usurious 

manner. 
USURIOUSNESS,  7i-zi-r6-6s-ncs,  s.    The  state  or 

quality  oi  being  usurioua. 


Vaccinate,  vik-s^-nite,  v.  a.    To  inoculate  ■with 
the  cow-pox,  or  a  virus  originally  taken  from  cows, 
called  vacciTie  matter. 
Vacillakt,  vJls-sU-int,  adj.     Wavering,  fluctu- 
ating, tmsteady. 
Vade-mecdm,  vfirdi-mi-kAm,  s.    (Lat  "Oo  with 
me.")    A  book  or  other  thing  that  a  person  caiTies 
with  him  as  a  constant  companion,  a  manual 
Vaginal,  vS,-jl-nil,  adj.    Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling a  sheath. 
Yainoloeiously,  rine-gli-r^-As-li,  adv.    "With 

empty  pride. 
Validly,  vil'id-16,  adv.    In  a  valid  manner. 
Valise,  v&-l^ze',  s.   {Fi:)  A  case  or  portmanteau. 
VALOEOU3LY,  vil-dr-as-li,  adv.    In  a  brave  man- 
ner, heroically. 
ValuaBLENESS,  vS,l-fi-a.-lil-n5s,  s.    Preciousneas, 

worth. 
Valvate,  vil-vite,  adj.     Having  or  resembling  a 

valve. 
Vandal,  v3.n-dM,  s.     One  of  the  savage  nations 
that  overthrew  the  Roman  empire;  hence,  a  barba- 
rian. 
VandALIO,  vin-dil-ik,  adj.     Like  the  Vandals, 

rude,  barbarous. 
Vandalism,  van-d§,l-izm,  s.  Ferocious  barbarity. 
Vandyke,  van-dike',  s.  A  small  handkerchie 
for  the  neck,  with  points  and  indentations,  as  repi-e- 
sented  in  the  portraits  painted  by  Van  Dyke 
Varicose,  \kr-i-kbse,\adj.  Greatly  enlarged  or 
Varicous,  v^-6-kis,  /dilated,  as  a  vein;  swelled, 

puffy. 
Vascularity,  vHts-ki-l^r-^-t^,  s.  The  state  of  betac 

vascular. 
Vatican,  vS,t-6-k&n,  s.    The  palace  of  the  Pop  at 

Rom& 
VaticinAL,  vi-tis-sS-nil,  adj.    Containing  pnj 

phecy. 
Vaticination,  vi-tis-si-ni-sliun,  s.    Predl    on, 

prophecy. 
Vector,  vSk-tdr,  s.    In  Aslronomy  a  line  supp  seU 
to  be  drawn  fiom  any  planet  moving  round  a  centre, 
or  the  focus  of  an  ellipse,  to  that  centre  or  focus. 
Veda,  vi-d&w',  a.     The  Hindoo  sacred  writings. 
Vedette,  v^-dlt',  a.    {Fr.)    A  sentinel  on  horee- 

VehictJLAE,  vfe-hik-i-lir,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a 
vehicle. 

Velveteen,  vSl-v6-ti6n',  s.  A  kind  of  cloth  made 
in  imitation  of  velvet 

Velvety,  vSl-vit-6,  adj.  Like  velvet,  soft,  smooth, 
deUcate. 

Veneeb,  v6-n66r',  «.  Thin  sUces  of  wood  for  inlay- 
ing. 

Venerableness,  vSn-6r-S,-bl-n§s,  s.  The  quaUty 
of  being  venerable. 

Venous,  v6-nis,  adj.  Pertaining  to,  or  contained 
in  veins,  veined.  ^ 

Ventriloquism,  v£n-tril-6-kwizm,  s.  The  art  of 
speaking  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  the  voice  ;ipi)eai-s  to 
come,  not  from  the  speaker,  but  from  some  other 
quarter. 
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Venteiloqoous,  vSn-tril-6-kw&s,  adj.    After  tha 

manner  of  a  ventriloquist. 
Venturesome,  v6n-tiire-sfim,  adj.    Bold,  daring. 
Venus,  v^-nis,  s.    The  goddess  of  beauty  and  love; 

one  of  the  planets. 
Verandah,  v^-rin-dS,,  s.    An  oriental  word  denot- 
ing a  kind  of  open  portico,  formed  by  extending  a 
sloping  roof  beyond  the  main  building. 
Verbiage,  v^r-bi-^je,  s.     Verbosity,  use  of  many 

words  without  necessity. 
Verdancy,  vSr-din-s^,  s.    Greenness. 
Verifiable,  vSr-6-fi-i-bl,  adj.      That  may  be 

proved  or  confinned  by  evidence. 
Verifier,  v6r-i-fi-ir,  a     One  that  proves  a  thing 

to  be  true. 
Veritably,  v§r-^-ti-bl^,  adv.    In  a  true  manner. 
Vermeology,  v§r-m6-6l-16-j6,  s.    A  discomse  or 

treatise  on  vermes,  or  worms. 
Versant,  vSr-sint,  adj.     Familiar. 
Verst,  V  jrst,  8.  A  Russian  measure  of  length,  about 

three  quarters  of  an  English  mile. 
Vested,  v6s-tSd,  adj.    Fixed,  not  in  a  state  of  con- 
tingency. 
Veterinarian,  v&t-5r-4-n&,-ri-an,  s.    One  skilled 

in  the  diseases  of  cattle  or  domestic  animals. 
Veto,  V^-t6,  a.      (Lat  "  I /oi-bid.")    A  prohibition, 
or  the  right  of  forbidding,  applied  to  the  right  of  a 
King  or  other  magistrate  or  officer  to  withhold  hia 
assent  to  the  enactment  of  the  law. 
Via,  vi-3,,  adv.     (Lat.  "A  u>ap.")     By  way  of. 
Viaduct,  vl-i-dukt,  «.    A  road-way  constructed 

upon  arches. 
Viatic,  vl-S,t-lk,  adj.    Pertaining  to  a  journey. 
Vicariously,  vi-ki-ri-fts-l^,  adv.    In  the  place 

of  another,  by  substitution. 
Vice-president,  vise-prez-z6-d§nt,  a.   An  oflScer 

next  in  rank  below  a  president 
Vice-versa,  vl-s^-vferieS,,  adv.   (Lat.)  The  tenne 
,    of  the  case  being  reversed. 
Vicissitudinary,      v6-sls-6-ti-di-na-ri,      adj. 

Changing  in  succession. 
Vilification,  vil-6-f6-kS,-sli4n,  a.    The  act  ci 

vilifying  or  defaming. 
Vilifier,  vil-i-f  l-tir,  s.     One  who  defames. 
Vindemiate,  vln-d6-m6-ite,  v.  n.    To  gather  the 

vintage. 
Vindemiation,  vin-d^-m^-i-slidn,  a.    The  opera- 
tion of  gathering  grapes. 
Vindicable,  vin-d6-ki-bl,  adj.      That  may  be 

vindicated. 
Vindictively,  vin-dlk-tiv-1^,  adv.    By  way  of 

revenge,  revengefully. 
Vindictiveness,  viu-dlk-tlv-nJs,  a.    A  revenge- 
ful temper. 
Vinery,  vi-n4r-^,  a.    A  place  for  raising  grapes  by 

artificial  heat 
ViNOSlTY,  vl-nfts-i-tJ,  8.    State  of  being  vinous. 
ViNY,  vl-n6,  adj.    Belonging  to  vines,  aboimding  in 

vines. 
Violaceous,  vl-6-li-sliis,  adj.  ResembUng  violets. 
Violinist,  vl-d-lin-ist,  s.     One  skilled  in  playing 

the  violin. 
ViOLONO,  vi-6-16-n6,  a.     A  double  base,  a  deep 

toned  instrument 
Virus,  vi-r&s,  a.    [Lot.)   Foul  or  contagious  matter 

poison. 
Visaged,  vlz-idjed,  adj.     Having  a  visage. 
ViS-A-VIB,  viz-i-v6',  a.      (Fr.  "/ace  to  face.")     A 

carriage  in  wliich  two  persons  sit  face  to  face. 
Visceral,  vls-s6r-41,  adj.     Pertaining  to  the  in- 
testines. 
Visional,  vlzh-ftn-ll,  adj.    Pertainhig  to  a  vision. 
ViTRESCENCE,  vl-tr6s-s6iise,  8.     Glossiness,  capa- 

blUty  of  being  fonned  into  glass. 
ViTUESCENT,  vl-trcs-ridut,  adj.     Capable  of  bemg 

fonneil  Uito  glass. 
ViTRiFACTiON,  vit-tri-flk-sh&n,  s.    The  process 
or  operation  of  converting  into  glass. 
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ViTDPERATiVE,  v^-ti-pfir-i-tiv,   adj.      Uttering 

censure,  containing  censure. 
ViVARY,  vl-vi-ri,  s.     A  place  for  keeping  live  ani- 

nia-ls,  as  a  warren  or  pond. 
ViViFiCATiVE,  viv^fi6-ku-tiv,  adj.     Able  to  ani- 
mate or  give  life. 
ViXENLY,  vik-sn-li,  adj.     Having  the  qualities  of 

a  Tixen. 
Viz,  viz,  adv.     A  contraction  of  videlicet;   that  is, 

namely. 
Vocalist,  v6-k&l-ist,  s.    An  excellent  singer. 
Voiceless,  t6is-1§s,  adj.    Having  no  voice. 
VoiDANCE,  v6id-dnse,  s.     The  act  of  emptying; 

ejection. 
Volcanic,  v61-kin-ik,  adj.  Pertaining  to  volcanoes ; 

produced  bv  a  volcano. 
Voltaic,  vol-ti-ik,  adj.    A  term  used  to  designate 

the  galvanic  battery  invented  by  Volta,  an  ItaUan. 
VOLTAISM,  v6l-ti-Izm,  s.     A  branch  of  electrical 

science  more  properly  called  galvanism. 
VoLUMiiJODSNESS,  v6-lu-m6-nds-nes,  s.    State  of 

being  in     any  volumes. 
VOLUNTAEIN  8S,  viil-ftn-ti-ri-nSs,  8.    The  state 

of  being  voluntary  or  optionaL 
Volution,  v6-li-shiii,  s.    A  spiral  turn. 
VoucHSAFEMENT,  v^dtsh-sife-m^nt,  s.     Grant, 
^condescension. 
Vulgakize,  Tfil-gi-i-ize,  v.  a.    To  make  vulgar. 


W. 


Wacke,  w&k-k^,  $.     A  rock  nearly  allied  to  basaii. 
Wadded,  w6d-dSd,  adj.    Formed  into  a  wud  or 

mass,  quilted. 
Waggishly,  wig-ish-U,  adv.  In  a  waggish  man- 
ner; In  sport 
Wagqonage,   wigiAn-ije,  a.     Money  paid  for 

carriage  In  a  waggon. 
Wakefclly,  wikeifdl-li,  adv.    "With  watching 

or  sleeplessness. 
Wallowee,  w6l-16-dr,  s.     One  that  rolls  in  raire. 
Walrus,  wal-rds,  a.    The  morse  or  sea  horse,  also 

called  waltron. 
"\i^^ALTZ,  wilts,  s.     A  modem  dance  and  tune,  the 

measure  of  whose  music  is  triple,  three  quavers  in  a 

bar. 
Wampum,  w6mipim,  s.   Shells  or  strings  of  sheila, 

used  by  the  American  Indians  as  money. 
Wajjting,  w6nt-inff,  adj.    Absent,  deficient. 
Waed-koom,  wdrd-r65m,  s.    In  a  ship,  a  room 

over  the  gun-room,  where  the  heutenants  and  other 

principal  officers  sleep  and  mess. 
Waii-office,   wflj-6f-fis,  s.    An  office  in  which 

the  miUtary  affairs  of  a  country  are  superintended 

and  managed. 
Wae-whoop,  w&r-li66p,  s.    The  savage  yell  oi  wai 

or  battle. 
Wash-boaed,  w6sh-b6rd,  a.     A  broad  plank  fixed 

on  the  top  of  a  boat  to  prevent  the  sea  from  breaking 

over. 
Wassail,  wis-sll,  v.  n.     To  hold  a  merry  drinking 

meetiu^'- 
Watee-cakeiage,    wS,-tur-kir-r!dje,  s.      Con- 
veyance by  water. 
Watering-place,  w54t&r-ing-plise,  s.    A  place 

to  which  people  resort  for  mineral  water,  or  for  the 

use  of  water  ia  some  way  or  other. 
Wateb-logged,  wd-tAr-l&gd,  adj     Lying  hke  a 

log  on  the  water,  as  when  a  ship's  hold  is  nearly  full 

of  w  Iter  from  leaks. 
W^ATEE-peoof,  wd-tAr-prfiif,  adj    Impervious  to 

water. 
Watee-BPOUT,  "wi-tdr-sp6ut,  a.  A  vertical  column 

of  water  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  dilven 

furiously  by  the  wind. 


Water-tight,  wi-tdr-tite,  adj.  So  tight  as  not 
to  admit  water. 

Waveless,  wive-lSs,  adj.  Free  from  waves;  calm, 
smooth. 

Wave-woen,  wi,ve-w6rn,  adj.  Worn  by  tha 
waves. 

Waxy,  w4k-s^,  adj.    Soft  like  wax;  viscid. 

Way-bill,  wi-bUl,  *.  A  list  of  passengers  conveyed 
in  a  stage-coach. 

Wearable,  w^-ri-bl,  adj.    That  can  be  worn. 

Weather-board,  w^TU-dr-bird,  a.  That  side  of 
a  sliip  which  is  towards  the  wind;  the  windward  side. 
So,  In  other  words,  weather  signifies  towards  the 
wind,  as  in  weather-bow,  weather-braces,  weather- 
gage,  &c 

Weeping,  w^^p-ing,  a.  Shedding  tears,  lamenta- 
tion. 

Weird,  wWrd,  adj.     Skilled  in  witchcraft. 

Weld,  wSld,  v.  a.  To  hammer  into  firm  union  twt) 
pieces  of  heated  iron. 

Well-grounded,  w^l-grddnd^d,  adj.  WeU- 
fonnded;  having  a  soUd  foundation. 

Welt,  w^lt,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  welt;  to  sew 
on  a  border. 

Wench,  w^nsh,  v.  n.  To  frequent  the  company  oi 
women  of  iU  fame. 

Wheedler,  hw^i-dldr,  a.    One  who  wheedles. 

Wheedling,  hwi6-dling,  s.  The  act  of  flatterinc 
or  enticing. 

Whiiipebino,  hwim-pdr-ing,  a.  A  low,  muttering 
cry. 

Whimsicality,  hwim-z^-kil-i-t^,  \a.  Freakish- 

Whimsicalness,  hwlm-z^-kil-nls,/ ness,  whim- 
sical disposition. 

Whimsically,  hwim-zi-kS,l-16,  adv.  In  a  whim- 
sical manner;  freakishly. 

Yv'uinstone,  hwin-st6ne,  a.  A  provincial  name 
given  to  basaltic  and  otlier  unstratified  rocks. 

Whiskered,  hwis-kurd,  adj.    Wearing  whiskers. 

WinsPEEiNOLY,  hw!s-pdr-ing-li,  adv.  In  a  low 
voice. 

White-bait,  hwite-bite,  a.  A  very  small,  deUcate 
fish. 

White  uveeed,  hwlte-Uv-Tdrd,  adj.  Cowardly, 
envious,  maUcious. 

Whitsun,  hwit-stm,  adj.  Observed  at  Whitsuntide. 

Wifehood,  wlfe-bdd,  s.  State  and  character  of  a 
Tvife. 

Wigwam,  wig-wam,  a.    An  Indian  cabm  or  hut, 

WiLK,  wilk,  a.     A  species  of  sheU. 

WiLLOWED,  wil-16d3,    \adj.      Aboundmg  with 

Willowy,  ^vil-16-^,       J  willows. 

Windfall,  wiud-fdll,  s.     An  unexpected  gam  or 


Wind-instrument,  wlnd-!n-strd-m6Dt,  a.     An 

instrument  of  music,  played  by  the  breath  or  wind. 
WiNE-BiiiBEB,  wlne-bib-bdr,  a.     One  who  drinks 

much  wina 
WiNE-PKESs,  wine-pr§s,  a.    A  place  where  grapes 

are  pressed. 
Wing-footed,  wlng-fdt-t6d,  adj.    Swift;  monng 

with  rapidity;  fleet 
Wingless,  wlngil^s,  adj.    Having  no  wings;  not 

able  to  ascend  or  fly. 
Winteb-<juarter3,    wln-tdr-kwfir-tdrz,    s.  pi. 

The  quarters  of  an  army  dming  the  winter,  a  winter 

residence  or  station. 
Wiry,  wi-r^,  orf;'.    Made  of  wire;  like  wire. 
Withdrawment,  wiTH-driw-m6ut,  a.    The  act 

of  taking  back;  a  recalUng. 
Wither-band,  wlTH-ur-bind,  s.    A  piece  of  iron 

laid  under  a  saddle  near  a  horse's  withers,  to  strength- 
en the  bow. 
WiTLESsLY,  wit-15s-I^,  adv.     Without  the  exercise 

of  judgment 
WOBFULNESS,  w6-ful-iiJs,  s.     Misery;  calamity. 
Wonderment,     wdn-ddr-m^nt,     a.      Survviso- 

astonishment  ' 
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Woodcut,  wud-kit,  s.     An  engi-aving  on  wood. 
WooD-ENGRAVKG,  wAd-§n-gr4-ving,  s.    The  art 

of  eiigraviug  on  wood,  an  engraving  talien  from 

wood. 
"Wordless,  wird-lSs,  arJJ.    Not  speaking;  silent 
■WORLDLY-jiiNUED,  wCirklil^-mind-^d,  a<!J.     Po- 

Toted  to  the  acquisition  of  property,  regardless  of  a 

future  state. 
"WoRLDLT-MTN'OEDNESS,  wArld-l^-m5nd-kl-nes,  s. 

A  predominating  love  and  pursiiit  of  this  world's 

goods,  to  the  exclusion  of  spiritual  concerns- 
WOKSTED,  wdristld,  adj.    Consisting  of  worsted. 
Wrangling,  rilng-gllng,  s.    The  act  of  disputing 

angrily. 
Wrathpulness,  rS,th-ful-ii5s, ».  Vehement  anger. 


XEN0D0CHT,z^nftd-6-k^,s.  Reception  of  strangers; 

hospitality. 
Xylography,^ zl-lftg-gri-f^,  s.    Wood  engraving; 
the  act  or  art  o'f  cutting  figures  in  wood,  in  represen- 
tation of  natural  ohjecti 


T. 


Tageb,  y^w-gflr,  «.     {Ger.)     A  horseman. 
Yankee,  jAng-ki,  s.     A  corrupt  pronunciation  oi 

the  word  English  by  the  native  Indians  ol  America, 

now  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-  eastern 

states  of  the  American  union. 
Yard-arm,  y^rd-a.rm,  s.     Either  half  of  a  ship's 

yard,  from  the  centre  or  mast  to  the  end. 
Yearning,  ySrn-iug,  s.    Strong  emotions  of  desire, 

tenderness  or  pity. 
Yeoslanlt,  y6"Hiiii-16,  adj.     Pertaining   to   a 

yeoman. 
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Yewen,  yuu-fin,  adj.     Made  of  yew. 

Yielding,  yWld-ing,  adj.    Inclined  to  comply, 

flexible,  accommodating. 
Y'rrriiA,  it-tr^-a,,  s.    One  of  the  earths,  named  after 

Ytterby  in  Sweden. 


z. 


ZacchO,  zlk-ki,  s.  The  lowest  part  of  the  pedestal 
of  a  column. 

Zebu,  zi-bii,  s.  A  variety  of  the  common  ox,  with 
a  hump  on  the  shoiilders. 

Zend,  z5nd,  s.  A  language  that  formerly  prevailed 
in  Persia. 

ZendavestA,  z6nd-S.-vis-ti,  s.  Among  theParsees 
or  Fire- worshippers  of  the  East,  a  sacred  book  ascribed 
to  Zoroaster,  and  reverenced  as  a  bible. 

Zeolite,  z6-iS-llte,  s.  A  generic  name  of  certain 
minerals. 

Zero,  z^-rA,  s.  A  cipher,  the  figure  0 ;  the  point  of 
a  thermometer  ft-om  which  it  is  graduated. 

ZiNKY,  zingiki,  adj.  Pertaining  to  zinc,  or  having 
its  appearance. 

Zodiacal,  z6-di-i-kil,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the 
zodiac— Zodiacal  light,  a  Imninous  track  or  space  in 
the  heavens,  resembling  that  of  the  mUky-way. 

Zoolite,  z6-6-llte,  S.  An  animal  substance,  petri- 
fied or  fossH 

Zoologically,  z6-6-l6d-j^-kil-16,  adv.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  zoology. 

Zoonomy,  z6-6n-6-m6,  s.  The  laws  of  animal  life, 
or  the  science  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  ani- 
mal Ufe. 

ZooPHYTOLOGY,  z6-6-fl-t61-l6-ji,  s.  The  natnial 
history  of  zoophj'tes. 

ZuMiC,  zi-mik,  adj.    Tlie  zumic  acid  is  prccursj 

from  many  acescent,  vegetable  substances. 
ZUMOLOOY,  z1i-m61-16-j^.  e.    The  doctrine  of  fer 
mentation. 
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